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Monnay, Jury 23, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, June 27, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, 
dean, Washington Cathedral, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty Father, maker of the stars, 
master of the nations of earth, we ask 
Thy favor on our country engaged in 
the audacious and ever-challenging ex- 
periment of democracy; 

That we may never grow weary of our 
task because of its difficulties, nor doubt 
the final triumph of our aims, grant to 
us unconquerable faith, an unswerving 
belief in men, a confidence that truth if 
made known will win its way, and infi- 
nite patience; 

Grant us flexibility of mind, a willing- 
ness to try new experiments, that we may 
create the conditions which make men 
free and equal, enhance human dignity 
and self-respect, and establish a fair 
measure of economic security for our 
people; 

Bind upon each of us a stern sense of 
our individual accountability to Thee, 
that we may always devise those things 
which are just, and rising above group or 
sectional prejudice, make the good of 
all our aim. So may we take our place 
among those who labor that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people may not perish from the earth. 

O Heavenly Father, bless our country 
that it may be a blessing to the world; 
grant that our aspirations may be in 
accordance with Thy will, and help us to 
see ourselves as others see us. Keep us 
from hypocrisy in feeling or action. 
Grant us sound government and just 
laws, good education, and a clean press, 
simplicity and justice in our relations 
with one another, and, above all, a spirit 
of service which will abolish pride of 
place and inequality of opportunity; 

In God’s name we ask all these things. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarRLaAnp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 20, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
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July 23, 1951, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 
S.51. An act for the relief of Arthur Hen- 
rik Sorensen, Maren Anderson Sorensen, and 
minor child, Evelyn Sorensen; and 
S. 699. An act for the relief of James M. 
Shellenberger, Jr., a minor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 1717) to amend 
and extend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 and the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate; that the House 
insisted upon its amendment to the bill, 
requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Spence, 
Mr. Brown of Georgia, Mr. Patman, Mr, 
Rains, Mr. Wotcott, Mr. GAMBLE, and 
Mr. TALLE had been appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 


MIDYEAR ECONOMIC REPORT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 190) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
Fresident of the United States, which 
Was read and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Joint Committée 
on the Economic Report: 


THE WHITE HOvsE, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1951. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE 
SENATE. 
The honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sirs: I am presenting herewith a mid- 
year economic report to the Congress. 
This is supplementary to the Economic 
Report of the President of January ‘12, 
1951, and is transmitted in accordance 
with section 3 (b) of the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

In preparing this report, I have had 
the advice and assistance of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, members of the 
Cabinet, and heads of independent 
agencies. 

Together with this report, I am trans- 
mitting a report, The Economic Situa- 
tion at Midyear 1951, prepared for me 
by the Council of Economic Advisers in 
accordance with section 4 (c) (2) of the 
Employment Act of 1946. 

Respectfully, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL SUBMITTED DURING RECESS 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
the 20th instant, 
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Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 3973) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes, reported it on 
July 21, 1951, with amendments, and 
submitted a report (No. 561) thereon. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing Senators be excused from attending 
sessions of the Senate today and tomor- 
row on Official business, inspecting the 
flood damage in Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma: The Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. CHAvEz], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Ho.Ltanp], the Senator ffom 
Mississippi (Mr. STennts], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr}, the Senators 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGs and Mr. 
Kem], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MAtoneE], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak], the Senators from Kansas 
(Mr. CaRLSON and Mr. ScHoEpPEL], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
order, the Senate will proceed with the 
call of the calendar. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
@ quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFPARLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore we start on the call of the calendar, 
I ask unanimous consent that Senators 
be permitted to make insertions in the 
RecorpD and transact other routine busi- 
ness, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GENERAL MacARTHUR—RESOLUTION OF 
NORTH CONWAY (N. H.) WOMAN'S 
CLUB 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
North Conway Woman's Club, of North 
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Conway, N. H., relating to support of 
General MacArthur. I commend the 
reading of the resolution to my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the present world situation is one 
of tenseness and unrest and the forces of 
communism are on the offensive everywhere, 
with our husbands and sons already com- 
mitted to battle in Korea against such forces, 
it is our well-considered opinion that leaders 
of our American men should be backed 100 
percent by we who are at home: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the North Conway Woman’s 
Club in meeting assembled— 

1. That we support and endorse an all-out 
effort to crush communism wherever it 
threatens our well-being; 

2. That we endorse and give our whole- 
hearted support to Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and commend him for his efforts: 

3. That we urge our public officials, and 
especially the Senators and Congressmen 
from New Hampshire, to support in every 
way possible the afore-mentioned General 
MacArthur in his plans and policies for 
bringing the present struggle to a successful 
conclusion; 

4. That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Senator 
Styles Bridges, Senator Charles Tobey, Rep- 
resentative Norris Cotton, Representative 
Chester Merrow, Gov. Sherman Adams, Mrs. 
Dexter O. Arnold, president of the New 
Hampshire Federation of Woman’s Clubs, 

Anna D. MARTIN 
(Mrs. Thomas Martin), 
President. 

A true copy: 

Attest: 

ERNESTINE B. RABETHGE 
(Mrs. Arthur Rabethge), 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF PERSONNEL AND FUNDS BY 
COMMITTEES 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
Eightieth Congress, first session, the fol- 
lowing reports were received by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate: 

June 30, 1951. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and 
its subcommittees for the period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, together with 
the funds available to and expended by it 
and its subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name and profession 


Ena Bartosh, stenographer (from 
$270. 00 
Ruth G. Benning, stenographer 
(Jan. 23 to Mar, 16). ianay-a 515. 16 
Horace wv Busby, investigator 
(intermittently) 10, $46. 00 | 1, 750. 00 
Evelyn D. DeSimone, stenogra- 
pher (from Mar, 1: 3, 546. 08 | 1, 020. 60 
Harold M. Devlin, accountant 
(from Mar, 17) 8, 521. 88 | 2,475, 10 
Fred A. Dewey, attorney (from 
May 31). . stecnel een ee 723. 85 
Wallace L. Engle, investigator..... 4, 328. 19 | 2, 104, 28 
Dorothy Fipp, a (Jan. 
19 to May 45)... ..-| 3, 546. 08 | 1, 040, 04 
George T. Gilman, investigator 
AS 4, 849. 61 | 1, 103. 37 
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Rate of 


: 5 gross 
Name and profession dnaned 


salary 


Le aa 
Salary 
receiyed 


David Gaeta, attorney (from 
14) $8, 853. 69 |$2, 643. 25 


10, 846. 00 125. 00 
David L. Goodman, stenographer 
(Mar. 12 to May 22) 3, 719. 87 733. 68 
Arthur D. Horner, investigator_...| 6,500.74 | 3, 250.37 
Helen 8. Karpowicz, stenographer 
3, 806, 78 479. 32 


(to Fe b. 15) 
Mary F. Keadle, stenographer 

3, 285. 36 180. 00 
6, 500. 74 | 1, 549. 47 


(from June 11) 
D. F. McGillicuddy, 

3, 806. 78 62. 52 
2, 450. 91 181. 44 


(from Apr. 5) 
Kurt W. Melchior, attorney (from 

4,936. 51 | 2, 405, 23 
3, 623. 97 298. 50 


June 25). 
Jos. F, Mullins, Jr., clerk messen- 
ger (from June 4) 
Dorothy J. Nichols, assistant ad- 
ministrative clerk 
Martha J. ~— stenographer 
6, 500. 74 | 1, 941. 29 
9, 019. 59 | 1, 704. 99 
Richard O. Ridgeway, investiga- 
tor (to Feb. 17) 6, 500. 7: 854. 89 
Robert B. Sheldon, investigator 
Cs ee eee eae 6, 500. 74 142. 48 
Edgar G. Shelton, Jr., editorial as- 
sistant to chairman 6, 500. 74 
2, 132, 13 
Lyon L. Tyler, Jr., assistant chief 
counsel «-----------|10, 015. 02 | 4, 597. 20 
B. Gladys Walstad 
‘i 3, 806. 78 | 1, 230.74 
John, Wildenthal, Jr., stenographer.| 3, 632.97 | 1, 213.90 
Leona J. Wirt, stenographer (Mar. 
2 to June 6) 3, 546. 08 942. 88 
Dr. Howard 8, Piquet (Library of 
Congress reimbursed for salary 
Feb. 1 to June 30) 
Lawrence P, Sherfy, attorney (De- 


vartment of Justice reimbursed 
or salary Apr. 28 to June 9).....| 9,000.00 


Mar 
Irving Goldberg, consultant (total 
of 5 ae 


(from June 1 
Paul M. ao investigator (from 
Raymond G, Sowder, clerk-mes- 
senger (Apr. 2 to May 22) 


Mar. 14) 
George E. Reedy, staff consultant 
(from Apr. 23) 
Willie Day Taylor, stenographer 
Qs an. 1 to Mar, 12 and May 18 to 
OS Wise ducsctccksicmedeenss 3, 806. 78 


10, 750. 00 | 2, 331. 93 


1, 038. 45 


Balance unexpended, Jan. 1, 1951 $7, 152. 95 
Amount expended 7 


Balance unexpended, Jan, 31, 1951 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure under 8, Res, 18 
Amount expended 


43, 695. 72 


Balance unexpended 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 

LyNnDon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee. 


June 30, 1951. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION MAKING INVESTIGATIONS UNDER SENATE 
RESOLUTION 228, AGREED TO FEBRUARY 27, 
1950, AND SENATE RESOLUTION 6, AGREED TO 
JAaANUARY 28, 1951 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees under Senate Resolution 228 
from January 1, 1951, to January 31, 1951, 
and under Senate Resolution 6 from February 
i, 1951, to June 30, 1951, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Name and profession 


Richard Arens, staff director: 
Res. 228 $10, 846.00} $903. 83 
8. Res. 6 10, 846. 00) 4, 519, 15 
John M. Barry, staff member (to 
Mar, 31, 1951), S. Res. 6.......... 3,111.57} 518, 58 


JULY 23 


Rate of 
ons Total 


Name and profession —_ 


Sa. 
salary received 
Drury z. aoe, staff member: 

8. 228 


a fe 
_ , 536, 92 
Patricia A. Dales, stenographer (to 
Feb. 28, 1951) 
S 418. 61 
. 418. 61 
Dorothy A. Davis, stenographer: 
8. Res. 228 5,023.41) 418. 61 
5, 023. 41) 2, 093. 05 


5, 023, 41) 1, 053, 07 
7, 858. 27) 1, 724. 44 
3,632.97) 686, 21 


4,415.10) 367.92 
4, 849. 61) 1, 912. 02 


Owen K. Eari, staff member ‘(from 
Apr. 1, 1951), 8. Res. 6 

Oliver Eastland, attorney (from 
Apr. 12, 1951), 8. Res, 6.......... 

Jean C. Eells, assistant clerk (from 
Apr. 23, 1951), S. Res. 6 

Stephen G, Haaser en 

8. Res, 228. 


Elizabeth — 
rapher (to Mar, 31, 1951): 
Res. 228 
8. Res. 6.... 
George H. Himes, typist (to Feb. 1, 
1951), 8. Res. 228 
Ethel L. Johnson, staff member: 
8. Res. 228 


5, 023. 41 
5, 023, 41 


2, 048, 97 


7,609.41) 634.11 
8, 024. 17) 3, 308. 83 


418. 61 
837. 22 


170. 74 


Lucille Krocak, stenographer (to 
June 15, 1951): 
8. Res. 228 3, 024. 66 252. 05 


3, 024. 66) 1, 134. 22 


5,023.41) 418.61 
5, 023, 41) 2, 093. 05 


8,024.17) 668.68 
8, 604. 83] 3, 536, 92 
Staranres aa Mechling, seate 
wi (from Apr. 1, 1951), 8 


Mary é; M 


5, 023. 41) 1, 255, 83 


. Res. 228 8,024.17) 668. 68 
5 8, 604, 83) 3, 536. 92 


3, 980. 59 77.39 


Mary G. Micheo, assistant clerk 

(from June 24, 1951), 8. Res. 6.._. 

Marjorie W. Pence, stenographer 
(to June 15, 1951): 

8. Res. = 5, 023, 41 418. 61 

8. yas 5,023. 41) 1, 883. 74 

Mary Robinson, stenographer 
to Mar. 31, 1951): 

i 5, 023, 41 418. 61 

5, 023. 41 837. 22 


8,024.17) 668. 68 


9, 102, 55) 3, 702. 84 

Ww liam H. W ebster, stenographer: 
. Res. 228 4, 936, 51 411. 37 
5, 023. 41) 2, 071. 33 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee Soa: 
Balance under S 


Amount expended: 
.. Res, 228 
Balance unexpended: 


Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8.1879. A bill for the relief of Ernest Nan- 
pei Ihrig; and 

S.1880 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Donald R. Dyson and Kenneth M. Dyson; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S. 1881. A bill to eliminate compensation 
of members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States from taxable income, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina: 

S. 1882. A bill to provide for the granting 
of an easement for a public road through 
the Pea Island National Wildlife Refuge in 
Dare County, North Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
LANGER, Mr. Kerauver, Mr. GILLETTE, 
Mr. Humpuerey, Mr. Douctas, Mr. 
Younsc, Mr. Lenman, Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina, Mr. SPaRKMAN, 
and Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 1883. A bill to establish a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority to provide for unified water 
control and resource development on the 
Missouri River, its tributaries and water- 
shed, to prevent floods, reclaim and irrigate 
lands, encourage agriculture, stimulate in- 
dustrial expansion, develop low-cost hydro- 
electric power, promote navigation, increase 
recreational possibilities, protect wildlife, 
strengthen the national defense, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 1884. A bill for the relief of Judson T. 
Ortman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 

CERTAIN HEARINGS OF FINANCE COM- 

MITTEE RELATING TO REVENUE 


Mr. MILLIKIN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 179), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That 800 additional copies of 
part 1 and of each subsequent part of the 
hearings held before the Committee on Fi- 
mance on (H. R. 4473) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, be printed for the 
use of said committee. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 3973) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS [fO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 3 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
3973) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely: 

On page 50, after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


“The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to discharge in- 
debtedness of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to the Secretary of the Treasury 
by canceling notes issued by the Corporation 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
amount of $76,808,000 for the net costs dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1950 under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement Act of 1949 (7 
U. S. C. 1641-1642).” 


Mr. RUSSELL also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 3973, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed 
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(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. RUSSELL (for Mr. CHavez) sub- 
mitted the following notice in writing: 

The notice of Mr. CuHavez is as fol- 
lows: 

Im accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill 
(H. R. 3973) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, the following amendment, namely: 

On page 41, after line 24, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“The unexpended balances appropriated 
for the purposes of section 504 (a) of 
the Housing Act of 1949 by the General 
Appropriation Act of 1951, shall hereafter be 
available for the additional purposes of 
making grants and the grant portion of 
combination loans and grants for the pur- 
poses of the act of August 28, 1937, “To pro- 
mote conservation in the arid and semiarid 
areas of the United States by aiding in the 
development of facilities for water storage 
and utilization and for other purposes.’ ”’ 


Mr. RUSSELL (for Mr. CHavez) also 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by Mr. Cuavez to House bill 
3973, making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nom- 
ination of Brig. Gen. Claude Henry 
Chorpening, Army of the United States 
(colonel, U. S. Army), for appoint- 
ment as Assistant to the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, and as 
brigadier general in the Regular Army 
of the United States, and withdrawing 
the nomination of Mrs. Rufina W. Gully 
to be postmaster at Gholson, Miss., 
which nominating message was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Martha M. Eliot, of Connecticut, to be 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, vice Katharine F. Lenroot, re- 
tired. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


Cn request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 

By Mr. KEPAUVER: 

Address entitled “Crime in America: Its 
Effect on Foreign Relations,” delivered by 
him at Columbia University on July 10, 1951. 

Address entitled “New Atlantic Agreement 
Needed,” delivered by Senator GILLeTTe at 
the Atlantic Union Strategy Conference, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1951. 
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By Mr. RUSSELL: 

Editorial on the death of Admiral Forrest 
P. Sherman, published in the Washington 
Evening Star of Monday, July 23, 1951. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Editorial entitled “Rewriting the Consti- 
tu.‘on,” published in the Bismarck (N. Dak.) 
Tribune of July 13, 1951. 

Article entitled “Writer Explains Why 
Pick-Sloan Plan Won't Work,” written by 
Richard Baumhoff, of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and published in the Bismarck 
(N. Dak.) Leader of July 19, 1951. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

Article entitled “Bonus Riot of 1932 Back 
in News,” published in the Washington Post 
of July 22, 1951; also article entitled “Secret 
Testimony of Commie on Bonus March Made 
Public,” published in the Washington Times- 
Herald of July 14, 1951. 

B_ Mr. THYE: 

Article entitled “Forestry’s Challenge to 
America,” published in the Grand Rapids 
Herald-Review of July 19, 1951, relating to 
award to the Chippewa National Forest and 
its management for most distinguished ac- 
complishment. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

Article by James Euchner entitled “High- 
way Would Honor Claudius Crozet,” pub- 
lished in the Sunday magazine of the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch of July 15, 1951. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Article by Philip W. Porter, relating to 
Government controls, published in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of July 14, 1951. 

Article by George E. Sokolski, entitled “UN 
and Press,” published in the South Bend 
(Ind.) Tribune of July 16, 1951. 

Editorial entitled “Covenant on Human 
Rizhts,” published in the Palladium-Item 
and Sun-Telegram of Richmond, Ind., of 
July 20, 1951. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled “The Faith of an Ameri- 
can,” by Edgar Rogie Clark. 

Article entitled “New Hope for the Sea- 
way,” published in the Economist of April 
21, 1951, regarding the St. Lawrence seaway, 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
AND HOVSING AND RENT ACTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill ‘S. 
17.7) to amend and extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1956 and the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, to- 
gether with a message from the House 
insisting upon its amendment and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
thereon: 

Resolved, That the Fill from the Sen- 
ate (S. 1717) to amend and extend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 and the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, do pass 
with the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That this act may be cited as 
th? “Defense Production Act Amendments of 
1951.” 


“TitLg I—AMENDMENTS TO DEFENSE PrRO- 
DUCTION ACT or 1950 


“PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 


“Sec.101. (a) Section 102 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, 
8ist Cong.) is amended by striking out the 
third sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following sentences: ‘In making such 
designations the President may prescribe 
such conditions with respect to the accu- 
mulation of materials in excess of the . 
reasonable demands of business, personal, 
or home consumption as he deems necessary 
to carry out the objectives of this act. This 
section shall not be construed to limit the 
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authority contained in sections 101 and 704 
of this act.’ 

“(b) Title I of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 is hereby amended by adding the 
following section: 

“*That import controls of fats and oils 
(including oil-bearing materials, fatty acids, 
and soap and soap powder, but excluding 
petroleum and petroleum products an-! co- 
conuts and coconut products), peanuts, but- 
ter, cheese, and other dairy products, and 
rice and rice products are necessary for the 
protection of the essential security interests 
and. economy of the United States in the 
existing emergency in international rela- 
tions, and no imports of any such com- 
modity or product shall be admitted to the 
United States until after June 30, 1953, 
which would (a) impair or reduce the do- 
mestic production of any such commodity or 
product below present production levels, or 
below such higher levels as the Secretary of 
Agriculture may deem necessary in view of 
domestic and international conditions, or 
(b) interfere with the orderly domestic stor- 
ing and marketing of any such commodity 
or product, or (c) result in any unnecessary 
burden or expenditures under any Govern- 
ment price-support program.’ 

“(c) Section 101 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: ‘No restriction, 
quota, or other limitation shall be placed 
upon the quantity of livestock which may 
be slaughtered or handled by any processor.’ 


“AUTHORITY TO REQUISITION AND CONDEMN 


“Sec. 102. (a) Title II of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 is amended by adding 
to the heading thereof the words ‘and con- 
demn.” 

“(b) Section 201 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended— 

“(1) By adding at the end of subsection 
(a) the following new sentence: ‘No real 
property shall be acquired under this sub- 
section.’ 

“(2) By adding after subsection (a) the 
following new subsection: 

“*(b) Whenever the President deems it 
necessary in the interest of national de- 
fense, he may acquire by purchase, dona- 
tion, or other means of transfer, or may cause 
proceedings to be instituted in any court 
having jurisdiction of such proceedings to 
acquire by condemnation, any real property, 
including facilities, temporary use thereof, 
or other interest therein, together with any 
personal property located thereon or used 
therewith, that he deems necessary for the 
national defense, such proceedings to be in 
accordance with the act of August 1, 1888 
(25 Stat. 357), as amended, or any other ap- 
plicable Federal statute. Before condemna- 
tion proceedings are instituted pursuant to 
this section, an effort shall be made to ac- 
quire the property involved by negotiation 
unless, because of reasonable doubt as to 
the identity of the owner or owners, because 
of the large number of persons with whom 
it would be necessary to negotiate, or for 
other reasons, the effort to acquire by ne- 
gotiation would involve, in the judgment of 
the President, such delay in acquiring the 
property as to be contrary to the interest 
of national defense. In any condemnation 
proceeding instituted pursuant to this sec- 
tion, the court shall not order the party in 
possession to surrender possession in ad- 
vance of final judgment unless a declara- 
tion of taking has been filed, and a deposit 
of the amount estimated to be just compen- 
sation has been made, under the first sec- 
tion of the Act of February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1421), providing for such declarations. Un- 
less title is in dispute, the court, upon ap- 
plication, shall promptly pay to the owner 
at least 75 percent of the amount so de- 
posited, but such payment shall be made 
without prejudice to any party to the pro- 
ceeding. Property acquired under this sec- 
tion may be occupied, used, and improved 
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for the purposes of this section prior to the 
approval of title by the Attorney General 
as required by section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended. Prior to the acquisi- 
tion of any real property, or interest therein, 
under the provisions of this section, for the 
use of the Department of the Army, the De- 
partment of the Navy, or the Department 
of the Air Force, the Administrator, Director, 
or head of the agency designated by the 
President to administer the provisions of 
this section shall come into agreement with 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives 
with respect to the terms of such prospec- 
tive acquisitions.’ 

“(3) By striking out ‘requisitioned’ in the 
presently designated subsection (c), and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘acquired.’ 

“(4) By redesignating subsections (b) and 
(Cc) as subsections (c) and (d), respectively. 


“EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND 
SUPPLY 


“Sec. 103. (a) Section 303 of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. (a) To assist in carrying out 
the objectives of this act, the President may 
make provision (1) for purchases of or com. 
mitments to purchase metals, minerals, and 
other materials, for Government use or re- 
sale; and (2) for the encouragement of ex- 
ploration, development, and mining of 
critical and strategic minerals and metals: 
Provided, however, That purchases for resale 
under this subsection shall not include that 
part of the supply of an agricultural com- 
modity which is domestically produced ex- 
cept insofar as such domestically produced 
supply may be purchased for resale for in- 
dustrial uses or stockpiling, and no com- 
modity purchased under this subsection 
shall be sold at less than the established 
ceiling price for such commodity, or, if no 
ceiling price has been established, the higher 
of the following: (i) the current domestic 
market price for such commodity, or (ii) the 
minimum sale price established for agricul- 
tural commodities owned or controlled by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation as pro- 
vided in section 407 of Public Law 439, 
Eighty-first Congress: Provided further, 
however, That no purchase or commitment 
to purchase any agricultural commodity 
shall be made calling for delivery more than 
1 year after the expiration of this act. 

“*(b) Subject to the limitations in sub- 
section (a), purchases and commitments to 
purchase and sales under such subsection 
may be made without regard to the limita- 
tions of existing law, for such quantities, and 
on such terms and conditions, including ad- 
vance payments, and for such periods, as the 
President deems necessary, except that pur- 
chases or commitments to purchase involv- 
ing higher than established ceiling prices (or 
if there be no established ceiling prices, cur- 
rently prevailing market prices) or antici- 
pated loss on.resale shall not be made unless 
it is determined that supply of the materials 
could not be effectively increased at lower 
prices or on terms more favorable to the 
Government, or that such purchases are nec- 
essary to assure the availability to the United 
States of overseas supplies. 

“*(c) If the President finds— 

“*(1) that under generally fair and equi- 
table ceiling prices for any material, there 
will result a decrease in supplies from high- 
cost sources of such material, and that the 
continuation of such supplies is necessary to 
carry out the objectives of the act; or 

“*(2) that an increase in cost of produc- 
tion, distribution, or transportation is tem- 
porary in character and threatens to impair 
maximum production or supply in any area 
at stable prices of any materials, 


he may make provision for subsidy pay- 
ments on any domestically produced mate- 
rial other than an agrictiltural commodity in 
such amounts and in such manner (includ- 
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ing purchases of such material and its re- 
sale at a loss without regard to the limita- 
tions of existing law), and on such terms 
and conditions, as he determines to be neces- 
sary to insure that supplies from such high- 
cost sources or processors are continued, or 
that maximum production or supply in 
such area at stable prices of such materials 
is maintained, as the case may be. 

“*(d) The procurement power granted to 
the President by this section shall include 
the power to transport and store and have 
processed and refined, any materials pro- 
cured under this section. 

“*(e) When in his judgment it will aid 
the national defense, the President is au- 
thorized to install additional equipment, 
facilities, processes, or improvements to 
plants, factories, and other industrial fa- 
cilities owned by the United States Govern- 
ment, and to install Government-owned 
equipment in plants, factories, and other 
industrial facilities owned by private 
persons.’ 

“(H) The presently designated subsection 
(b) of section 304 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is amended by striking out the 
proviso in the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘Provided, That 
the amount borrowed under the provisions of 
this section by all such borrowers shall not 
exceed an aggregate of $2,100,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time: Provided, further, 
That when any contract, agreement, loan, or 
other transaction heretofore or hereafter 
entered into pursuant to section 302 or 303 
imposes contingent liability upon the United 
States, such liability shall be considered for 
the purposes of sections 3679 and 3732 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, as an obliga- 
tion only to the extent of the probable ulti- 
mate net cost to the United States under 
such transaction; and the President shall 
submit a report to the Congress not less 
often than once each quarter setting forth 
the gross amount of each such transaction 
entered into by any agency of the United 
States Government under this authority and 
the basis for determining the probable ulti- 
mate net cost to the United States there- 
under.’ 

“(c) Section 304 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is further amended by 
striking out subsection (c). 


“PRICE AND WAGE STABILIZATION 


“Sec. 104. (I) In the third sentence, fol- 
lowing the colon, the word ‘and’ is inserted 
in place of the comma appearing after the 
word ‘fluctuations’ and all of the language 
succeeding the word ‘transportation’ is de- 
leted. " 

“(II) After the third sentence as thus 
amended, insert the following additional 
sentence: ‘In determining and adjusting 
such ceiling prices, the President may also 
consider general increases or decreases in 
profits earned subsequent to June 24, 1950, 
by sellers of a material or persons perform- 
ing a service: Provided, That no decrease of 
ceiling prices shall be effected and no in- 
crease of ceiling prices denied on the sole 
basis of the comparative profits earned by 
sellers of a material or persons performing a 
service prior to and subsequent to June 24, 
1950: And provided further, That no adjust- 
ment of ceiling prices for any material or 
service shall be denied upon the sole basis 
of the profits earned by the same seller from 
sales of other materials or services.’ 

“(b) Paragraph (3) of subsection (d) of 
section 402 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 is amended by inserting after the third 
sentence thereof the following new sentence: 
“No ceiling shall be established or main- 
tained for any agricultural commodity below 
90 per centum of the price received (by 
grade) by producers on May 19, 1951, as 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture.’ 

“(c) The second sentence of paragraph 
(3) of subsection (d) of section 402 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
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by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
*; and equitable treatment shall be accorded 
to all such processors.’ 

“(d) The fifth sentence of paragraph (3) 
of subsection (d) of section 402 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by striking out ‘used for distribution as fluid 
milk’; by striking out ‘parity prices for such 
milk’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘parity 
prices for milk’; by striking out ‘such fluid 
milk’ and insterting in lieu thereof ‘milk’; 
and by striking out ‘for fluid milk’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘for milk.’ 

“(e) Subsection (e) of section 402 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by striking out ‘Rates or fees charged for 
professional services’ in paragraph (ii) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Rates or fees 
charged for professional services, or wages, 
salaries, or other compensation paid for 
professional services’. 

“(f) Subsection (e) of section 402 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“‘(vii) Prices charged and wages paid for 
services performed by barbers and beauti- 
cians.’ 

“(g) Section 402 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(j) Where the sale or delivery of a ma- 
terial or service makes the person selling or 
delivering it liable for a State or local gross 
receipts tax or gross income tax, he may re- 
ceive for the material or service involved, in 
addition to the ceiling price, (1) an amount 
equal to the amount of all such State and 
local taxes for which the transaction makes 
him liable, or (2) 1 cent, whichever is greater. 
For the purposes of the preceding sentence, 
the amount of tax liability shall be computed 
on shipping units at the ceiling price, and 
a fractional part of a cent in the amount of 
tax liability shall be disregarded unless it 
amounts to one-half cent or more, in which 
case it shall be increased to 1 cent.’ 

“(h) Section 402 of the Defense Production 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following paragraphs: 

**(j) No rule, regulation, order, or amend- 
ment thereto shall be issued under this title, 
which shall deny to a seller of a material at 
retail or wholesale his customary percentage 
margin over his cost of the material during 
the period May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, or 
on such other nearest representative date 
determined under section 402 (c), except as 
to any one specific item of a line of ma- 
terial sold by such seller which is in short 
_ supply as evidenced by specific Government 
action to encourage production of the item 
in question. No such exception shall reduce 
such customary margin of sellers at retail 
or wholesale beyond the amount found by 
the President, in writing, to be generally 
equitable and proportionate in relation to 
the general reductions in the customary mar- 
gins of all other classes of persons concerned 
in the production and distribution of the 
excepted item of material. 

“*Prior to making any finding that a spe- 
cific item of material shall be so excepted, or 
as to the amount of the reductions in cus- 
tomary margins to be imposed upon retail 
and wholesale sellers of such item, the Pres- 
ident shall consult with representatives of 
the affected retail and wholesale sellers con- 
cerning the basis for and the amount of the 
exception which is proposed with respect to 
any such item. 

“For purposes of this section a person is 
a “seller of a material at retail or wholesale” 
to the extent that such person purchases and 
resells an item of material without substan- 
tially altering its form; or to the extent that 
such person sells to ultimate consumers ex- 
cept (1) to Government and institutional 
consumers and (2) to consumers who pur- 
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chase for consumption in the course of trade 
or business.’ 

“(i) Section 404 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 404. In carrying out the provisions 
of this title, the President shall advise and 
consult with, and establish and utilize com- 
mittees of, representatives of persons sub- 
stantially affected by regulations or orders 
issued hereunder, including representatives 
of businessmen, farmers, workers, and con- 
sumers, and, so far as practicable, in carrying 
out the purposes of this title shall give due 
weight to their recommendations.’ 

“(j) Subsection (a) of section 405 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘The President shall also prescribe the ex- 
tent to which any payment made, either in 
money or property, by any person in viola- 
tion of any such regulation, order, or re- 
quirement shall be disregarded by the execu- 
tive departments and other governmental 
agencies in determining the costs or ex- 
penses of any such person for the purposes 
of any other law or regulation, including 
bases in determining gain for tax purposes.’ 

“(K) Subsection (a) of section 409 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(a) Whenever in the judgment of the 
President any person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a viola- 
tion of any provision of section 405 of this 
title, he may make application to any dis- 
trict court of the United States or any 
United States court of any Territory or other 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States for an order enjoining such 
acts or practices, or for an order enforcing 
compliance with such provision, and upon 
a showing by the President that such person 
has engaged or is about to engage in any 
such acts or practices a permanent or tem- 
porary injunction, restraining order, or other 
order, with or without such injunction or 
restraining order, shall be granted without 
bond.’ 

“(1) The second sentence of subsection (c) 
of section 409 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is amended by striking out the 
words ‘but in no event shall such amount 
exceed the amount of the overcharge, or 
the overcharges, plus $10,000,’. 

“(m) Section 409 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“*(d) The President shall also prescribe 
the extent to which any payment made by 
way of fine pursuant to subsection (b) of 
this section 409, or any payment made to the 
United States or to any buyer in compro- 
mise or satisfaction of any liability or of 
any right of action, suit, or Judgment, au- 
thorized pursuant to subsection (c) of this 
section 409 for selling any material or serv- 
ice, in violation of a regulation or order 
providing a ceiling or ceilings, shall be dis- 
regarded by the executive departments and 
other governmental agencies in determining 
the costs or expenses of any such person 
for the purposes of any other law or regula- 
tion. 

“*(e) The term “court of competent juris- 
diction” as used in this section shall mean 
any Federal court of competent jurisdiction 
regardless of the amount in controversy and 
any State or Territorial court of competent 
jurisdiction.’ 

“(n) Section 402 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“*(j) In establishing or maintaining maxti- 
mum prices under this act or otherwise in 
the case of collect-on-delivery sales of any 
commodity where under established prac- 
tices of the seller a uniform charge is acded 
to the price to cover mailing costs, an in- 
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crease in maximum prices shall be allowed 
equivalent to any increase in such costs 
heretofore or hereafter resulting from in- 
creased postal rates or charges.’ 

“(O) Paragraph (v) of subsection (e) of 
section 402 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 is amended by adding after the words 
‘rates charged by any common carrier or 
other public utility’ the words ‘whose pro- 
posed increase in any rate or charge is sub- 
ject to control by a Federal, State, municipal, 
or other public regulatory authority, exer- 
cising jurisdiction to approve or disapprove 
proposed increases in such rates or charges.’ 

“(p) The fourth sentence of paragraph (3) 
of subsection (d) of section 402 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 is amended to 
read as follows: ‘Nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed to modify, repeal, 
supersede, or affect the provisions of either 
(1) the Agricultural Act of 1949, or (2) the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, as amended, or to invalidate any mar- 
keting agreement, license, or order, or any 
provision thereof or amendment thereto, 
heretofore or hereafter made or issued un- 
der the provisions of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937, as amended.’ 

“Src. 105. (a) Section 403 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is hereby amended 
by changing the period at the end of the 
first sentence to a colon and adding the 
following: ‘Provided, however, That the 
President shall administer any controls over 
the wages or salaries of employees subject 
to the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, through a separate board or 
panel having jurisdiction only over such 
employees.’ 

“(b) Section 502 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended by changing the 
period at the end of the last sentence thereof 
to a colon and adding the following: ‘Pro- 
vided, however, That in any dispute between 
employees and carriers subject to the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as amended, the procedures 
of such act shall be followed for the purpose 
of bringing about a settlement of such dis- 
pute. Any agency provided for by such act, 
including any panel or panel board estab- 
lished by the President for the adjustment 
of disputes arising under the Railway Labor 
Act, as a prerequisite to effecting or recom~ 
mending a settlement of such dispute, shall 
make a specific finding and certification that 
the changes proposed by such settlement or 
recommended settlement, are consistent with 
such standards as may then be in effect, 
established by or pursuant to law, for the 
purpose of controlling inflationary tend- 
encies: Provided further, That in any non- 
disputed wage or salary adjustments pro- 
posed as a result of voluntary agreement 
through collective bargaining, mediation, or 
otherwise, the same finding and certification 
of consistency with existing stabilization 
policy shall be made by the separate panel, 
chairman thereof, or boards as established 
and authorized by the President. Where 
such finding and certification are made by 
such agency, panel, chairman thereof, or 
boards, they shall after approval by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Administrator be con- 
clusive and it shall then be lawful for the 
employees and carriers, by agreement, to put 
into effect the changes proposed by the set- 
tlement, recommended settlement, or volun- 
tary proposal with respect to which such 
findings and certification were made.’ 

“(c) The second sentence of section 503 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: ‘No action in- 
consistent with the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
other Federal labor standards statutes, the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, the 
Railway Labor Act, as amended, or with other 
applicable laws shall be taken under this 
title.’ 
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“CONTROL OF CREDIT 


“Sec. 106. (a) Section 601 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“In the exercise of its authority under 
this section, the Board shall not (1) require 
a down payment of more than one-third or 
fix a maximum maturity of less than 21 
months in connection with installment credit 
extended for the purchase of a new automo- 
bile, or (2) require a down payment of more 
than one-fourth or fix a maximum maturity 
of less than 21 months in connection with 
installment credit extended for the purchase 
of a used automobile, or (3) require a down 
payment of more than 15 percent or fix a 
maximum maturity of less than 18 months 
in connection with installment credit ex- 
tended for the purchase of any household 
appliance (including phonographs and radios 
and television sets), or (4) require a down 
payment of more than 10 percent or fix a 
maximum maturity of less than 21 months 
in connection with installment credit ex- 
tended for the purchase of household furni- 
ture and floor coverings (the down payments 
required by the Board in the exercise of its 
authority under paragraphs (1), (2), (3), 
and (4) may be made in cash, or by trade-in 
or exchange of property, or by a combina- 
tion of cash and trade-in or exchange of 
property), or (5) require a down payment 
of more than 10 percent or fix a maximum 
maturity of less than 36 months in connec- 
tion with installment credit extended for 
residential repairs, alterations, or improve- 
ments or require any down payment on roof- 
ing or siding repairs, alterations or improve- 
ments in advance of completion thereof. 
The Board shall recognize freight costs on 
automobiles and make due allowance by fur- 
ther extending maximum maturities in con- 
nection with installment credits extended for 
the purchase of automobiles so as to equalize 
as nearly as practicable monthly payments 
throughout the United States.’ 

“(b) Subsection (a) of section 602 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘No regulation issued under 
this section shall prescribe a minimum down 
payment of more than 10 percent, or a maxi. 
mum maturity of less than 25 years, in con- 
nection with the purchase of any home where 
the purchase price does not exceed $10,000.” 

“(c) Section 603 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“'Srec. 603. Any person who willfully vio- 
lates any provision of section 601, 602, or 
605, or any regulation or order issued there- 
under, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both.’ 

“(d) Section 605 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended (1) by striking 
out the period and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘: And provided further, That 
no more than 6 percent down payment shall 
be required in connection’ with the loan on 
any home guaranteed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration pursuant to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, and 
the cost of which home does not exceed 
$12,000.’, and (2) by adding at the end 
thereof the following sentences: ‘Subject to 
the provision of this section with respect to 
preserving the relative credit preferences ac- 
corded to veterans under existing law, the 
President may require lenders or borrowers 
and their successors and assigns to comply 
with reasonable conditions and requirements, 
in addition to those provided by other laws, 
in connection with any loan of a type which 
has been the subject of action by the Presi- 
dent under this section. Such conditions 
and requirements may vary for classifications 
of persons or transactions as the President 
may prescribe, and failure to comply there- 
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with shall constitute a violation of this 
section.’ 
“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 107. The table of contents of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 is amended by 
striking out ‘Authority to requisition’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Authority to requi- 
sition and condemn’. 

“Sec. 108. (a) Section 701 (b) (ii) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(ii) Such business advisory committees 
shall be appointed as shall be appropriate 
for purposes of consultation in the formula- 
tion of rules, regulations, or orders, or 
amendments thereto issued under authority 
of this act, and in their formation there 
shall be fair representation for independent 
small, for medium, and for large business 
enterprises, for different geographical areas, 
for trade association members and nonmem- 
bers, and for different segments of the 
industry;’. 

“(b) Subsection (c) of section 701 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by striking out ‘and having due regard to 
the needs of new businesses’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘and having 
due regard to the current competitive posi- 
tioh of established business: Provided, That 
the limitations and restrictions imposed on 
the production of specific items shall not 
exclude new concerns from a fair and rea- 
sonable share of total authorized produc- 
tion’. 

“Sec. 109 (a) Subsection (a) of section 703 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
amended by striking out the second sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
sentence: ‘The President is authorized to ap- 
point heads and assistant heads of any such 
new agencies, and other officials therein of 
comparable status, and to fix their com- 
pensation, without regard to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, the head of 
one such agency to be paid at a rate com- 
parable to the compensation paid to the 
heads of executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment, and other such heads, assistant 
heads, and officials at rates comparable to 
the compensation paid to the heads and 
assistant heads of independent agencies of 
the Government.’ 

“(b) Section 704 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘No rule, 
regulation, or order issued under this act 
which restricts the use of natural gas (either 
directly, or by restricting the use of facilities 
for the consumption of natural gas, or in any 
other manner) shall apply in any State in 
which a public regulatory agency has au- 
thority to restrict the use of natural gas 
and certifies to the President that it is exer- 
cising that authority to the extent necessary 
to accomplish the objectives of this act.’ 

“(c) (1) Subsection (a) of section 705 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 is amend- 
ed by inserting after ‘take the sworn testi- 
mony of,’ the following: ‘and administer 
oaths and affirmations to,’. 

“(2) Section 705 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is further amended by re- 
designating subsections (d) and (e) as sub- 
sections (e) and (f), respectively, and by in- 
serting the following new subsection: 

“*(d) Whenever the President deems such 
action to be in the interest of the national 
defense, he may, while this act is in effect, 
dispense with any of the statistical work in 
which any executive department or estab- 
lishment, by another provision of law, is 
directed to engage.’ 

“(d) Subsection (a) of section 706 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by striking out the last eight words thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘or other order, with or without such injunc- 
tion or restraining order, shall be granted 
without bond’, 
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“(e) Subsection (b) of section 706 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by striking out the first two sentences and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following sen- 
tences: ‘Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, the district courts of the United States 
and the United States courts of any Terri- 
tory or other place subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States shall have exclusive 
jurisdiction of violations of this act or any 
rule, regulation, order, or subpena there- 
under, and of all civil actions under this act 
to enforce any liability or duty created by, 
or to enjoin any violation of, this act or any 
rule, regulation, order or subpena there- 
under, regardless of the amount in contro- 
versy. Any criminal proceeding on account 
of any such violation may be brought in any 
district in which any act, failure to act, or 
transaction constituting the violation oc- 
curred.’ 

“(f) Section 710 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“‘(f) The President, when he deems such 
action necessary, may make provision for the 
printing and distribution of reports, in such 
number and in such manner as he deems 
appropriate, concerning the actions taken to 
carry out the objectives of this act.’ 

“Sec. 110. (a) Title VII of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is amended by adding 
after section 713 the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 714. (a) (1) It is the sense of the 
Congress that small-business concerns be en- 
couraged to make the greatest possible con- 
tribution toward achieving the objectives of 
this act. In order to carry out this policy 
there is hereby created a body corporate un- 
der the name “Small Defense Plants Corpo- 
ration” (hereinafter referred to as the Cor- 
poration), which Corporation shall be under 
the general direction and supervision of the 
President and shall not be affiliated with or 
be within any other agency or department 
of the Federal Government. The principal 
office of the Corporation shall be located in 
the District of Columbia, but the Corpora- 
tion may establish such branch offices in 
other places in the United States as may be 
determined by the Administrator of the Cor- 
poration. 

“*(2) The Corporation is authorized to 
obtain money from the Treasury of thu 
United States, for use in the performance of 
the powers and duties granted to or imposed 
upon it by law, not to exceed a total of $50,- 
000,000 outstanding at any one time, For 
this purpose appropriations not to exceed 
$50,000,000 are hereby authorized to be made 
to a revolving fund in the Treasury. Ad- 
vances shall be made to the Corporation from 
the revolving fund when requested by the 
Corporation. 

“*(3) The management of the Corpora- 
tion shall be vested in an Administrator who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who shall be a person of outstanding 
qualifications known to be familiar and sym- 
pathetic with small-business needs and 
problems. The Administrator shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $17,500 per an- 
num. The Administrator shall not engage 
in any other business, vocation, or employ- 
ment than that of serving as Administrator, 
The Administrator is authorized to appoint 
two Deputy Administrators to assist in the 
execution of the functions vested in the Cor- 
poration. Deputy Administrators shall be 
paid at the rate of $15,000 per annum. 

“*(4) The Corporation shall not have suc- 
cession, beyond June 30, 1952, except for 
purposes of liquidation, unless its life is 
extended beyond such date pursuant to an 
act of Congress. It shall have power to 
adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; to make con- 
tracts; to lease such real estate as may be 
necessary for the transaction of its business; 
to sue and be sued, to compain and to de- 
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fend, in any court of competent jurisdiction, 
State or Federal; to select and employ such 
officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as 
shall be necessary for the transaction of busi- 
ness of the Corporation; to define their au- 
thority and duties, require bonds of them, 
and fix the penalties thereof; and to pre- 
scribe, amend, and repeal, by its Administra- 
tor, bylaws, rules, and regulations governing 
the manner in which its general business 
may be conducted and the powers granted 
to it by law may be exercised and enjoyed. 
The Administration shall determine and pre- 
scribe the manner in which the Corpora- 
tion’s obligations shall be incurred and its 
expenses allowed and paid. The Corporation 
shall be entitled to the free use of the United 
States mails in the same manner as the exec- 
utive departments of the Government. The 
Corporation, with the consent of any board, 
commission, independent establishment, or 
executive department of the Government, 
may avail itself of the use of information, 
services, facilities, including any field serv- 
ice thereof, officers, and employees thereof in 
carrying out the provisions of this section. 

“*(5) All moneys of the Corporation not 
otherwise employed may be deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States subject to 
check by authority of the Corporation or in 
any Federal Reserve bank. The Federal Re- 
serve banks are authorized and directed to 
act as depositaries, custodians, and fiscal 
agents for the Corporation in the general 
performance of its powers conferred by this 
section. All insured banks, when designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall act 
as depositaries, custodians, and financial 
agents for the Corporation. 

“*(b) (1) The Corporation is 
powered— 

“*(A) to recommend to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loans or advances, on 
such terms and conditions and with such 
maturities as it may determine, to enable 
small-business concerns to finance plant con- 
struction, conversion, or expansion, includ- 
ing the acquisition of land; or finance the 
acquisition of equipment, facilities, ma- 
chinery, supplies, or materials; or to fi- 
mance research, development, and experi- 
mental work or new or improved products or 
processes; or (0 supply such concerns with 
capital to be used in the manufacture of ar- 
ticles, equipment, supplies, or materials for 
defense or essential civilian purposes; or to 
establish and operate technical laboratories 
to serve small-business concerns; such loans 
or advances to be made or effected either di- 
rectly by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration or in cooperation with banks or 
other lending institutions through agree- 
ments to participate or by the purchase of 
participations, or otherwise; 

“*(B) to purchase or lease such land; to 
purchase, lease, build, or expand such plants; 
and to purchase or produce such equipment, 
facilities, machinery, materials, or supplies, 
as may be needed to enable the Corporation 
to provide small-business concerns with 
such land, plants, equipment, facilities, ma- 
chinery, materials, or supplies as such con- 
cerns may require to engage in the produc- 
tion of such articles, equipment, supplies, or 
materials; 

“*(C) to lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of 
to anr small-business concern any such land, 
plants, equipment, facilities, machinery, ma- 
terials, or supplies; 

“*(D) to enter into contracts with the 
United States Government and any depart- 
ment, agency, or officer thereof having pro- 
curement powers obligating the Corpora- 
tion to furnish articles, equipment, sup- 
plies, or materials to the Government; 

“*(E) to arrange for the performance of 
such contracts by letting subcontracts to 
small-business concerns or others for the 
manufacture, supply, or assembly of such 
articles, equipment, supplies, or materials, 
or parts thereof, or servicing or processing 
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in connection therewith, or such manage- 
ment services as may be necessary to enable 
the Corporation to perform such contracts; 
and 

“*(P) to provide technical and managerial 
aids to small-business concerns conducting 
and stimulating technical research, by 
maintaining a clearing house for technical 
information, by cooperating with other Gov- 
ernment agencies, by disseminating infor- 
mation, and by such other activities as are 
deemed appropriate by the Corporation. 

“*(2) In any case in which the Corpora- 
tion certifies to any officer of the Govern- 
ment having procurement powers that the 
Corporation is competent to perform any 
specific Government procurement contract 
to be let by any such officer, such officer 
shall be required to let such procurement 
contract to the Corporation upon such 
terms and conditions as may be specified 
by the Corporation. Such subcontracts may 
be let upon such terms and conditions as 
the Corporation may deem appropriate in 
accordance with such regulations as may be 
prescribed under section 201 of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941, as amended. 

“*(c) (1) Whoever makes any statement 
knowing it to be false, or whoever willfully 
overvalues any security, for the purpose of 
obtaining for himself or for any applicant 
any loan, or extension thereof by renewal, 
deferment of action, or otherwise, or the ac- 
ceptance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, or for the purpose of influencing 
in any way the action of the Corporation, or 
for the purpose of obtaining money, prop- 
erty, or anything of value, under this sec- 
tion, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 2 years, or both. 

“*(2) Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with vhe Corporation, (A) embez- 
gles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misap- 
plies any moneys, funds, securities, or other 
things of value, whether belonging to it or 
pledged or otherwise entrusted to it; or (B) 
with intent to defraud the Corporation or 
any other body politic or corporate, or any 
individual, cr to deceive any officer, auditor, 
or examiner of the Corporation, maker any 
false entry in any book, report, or statement 
of or to the Corporation, or, without being 
duly authorized, draws any order or issues, 
puts forth, or assigns any note, debenture, 
bond, or other obligation, or draft, bill of 
exchange, mortgage, judgment, or decree 
thereof; or (C) with intent to defraud par- 
ticipates, shares, receives directly or in- 
directly any money, profit, property, or ben- 
efit through any transaction, loan, commis- 
sion, contract, or any other act of the Cor- 
poration; or (D) gives any unauthorized 
information concerning any future action 
or plan of the Corporation which might 
affect the value of securities, or, having such 
knowledge, invests or speculates, directly or 
indirectly, in the securities or property of 
any company or corporation receiving loans 
or other assistance from the Corporation, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment fdr not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

“*(d) Whenever the Corporation has com- 
pleted any transaction under clause (B), or 
(C) of subsection (b) (1) of this section, it 
may transfer the plant, equipment, facilities, 
machinery, materials, supplies, leases, or 
other property resulting from such transac- 
tion to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration shall service and administer such 
property, as the agent of the Corporation, re- 
mitting to it any interest, principal, or other 
proceeds or collections, after deducting 
actual expense of service and administration. 

“*(e) (1) It shall be the duty of the Cor- 
poration, and it is hereby empowered, to 
coordinate and to determine the means by 
which the productive capacity of small- 
business concerns can be most effectively 
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utilized for national defense and essential 
civilian production. 

“*(2) It shall be the duty of the Corpora- 
tion, and it is hereby empowered, to con- 
sult and cooperate with appropriate govern- 
mental agencies in the issuance of all orders 
limiting production by business enterprises, 
in order that small-business concerns will be 
most effectively utilized in the production 
of articles, equipment, supplies, and mate- 
rials for national defense and essential civil- 
jan purposes. 

“*(3) All governmental agencies are re- 
quired, before issuing orders limiting pro- 
duction by or granting priorities to business 
enterprises, to consult and cooperate with 
the Corporation in order that small-business 
concerns will be most effectively utilized in 
the production of articles, equipment, sup- 
plies, and materials for national defense and 
essential civilian purposes. 

“*(f) The Corporation shall have the 
power, and it is hereby directed, whenever it 
determines such action is necessary— 

“*(1) to make a complete inventory of all 
productive facilities of small-business con- 
cerns which can be used for defense and es- 
sential civilian production or to arrange for 
such inventory to be made by any other gov- 
ernmental agency which has the facilities: 
Provided, That in making such inventory 
the appropriate agencics in the several States 
shall be requested to furnish an inventory 
of the productive facilities of snrall-business 
concerns in each respective State, if such 
an inventory is available or in prospect; 

“*(2) to consult and cooperate with offi- 
cers of the Government having procurement 
powers, in order to utilize the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of plants operated by small- 
business concerns; 

“"(3) to obtain detailed information as 
to the methods and terms which Govern- 
ment prime contractors utilize in letting 
subcontracts and to take action to insure the 
letting of subcontracts by prime contractors 
to small-business concerns at prices and on 
conditions and terms which are fair and 
equitable; 

“*(4) to take such action in the letting 
of Government procurement contracts as is 
necessary to provide smill-business concerns 
with an adequate incentive to engage in de- 
fense and essential civilian production and 
to facilitate the conversion and the equip- 
ping of plants of small-business concerns 
for such production; 

“*(5) to certify to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, or any of its subsidiaries, 
the amount of funds required to convert to 
defense production any plant of a small- 
business concern interested in obtaining 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, or any of its subsidiaries, the funds nec- 
essary to provide for such conversion; 

“*(6) to determine within any industry 
the concerns, firms, persons, corporations, 
partnerships, cooperatives, or other business 
enterprises, which are to be designated 
“small-business concerns” for the purpose of 
effectuating the provisions of this section; 

“*(7) to certify to Government procure- 
ment officers with respect to the competency, 
as to capacity and credit, of any small-busi- 
ness concern or group Of such concerns to 
perform a specific Government procurement 
contract; 

“*(8) to obtain from any Federal depart- 
ment, establishment, or agency engaged in 
defense procurement or in the financing of 
defense procurement or production such re- 
ports concerning the letting of contracts and 
subcontracts and making of loans to busi- 
ness concerns as it may deem pertinent in 
carrying out its functions under this section; 

“*(9) to obtain from suppliers of materials 
information pertaining to the method of 
filling orders and the bases for allocating 
their supply whenever it appears that any 
smal! business is unable to obtain materials 


for defense or essential civilian production 
from its normal sources; 
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“*(10) to make studies and recommenda- 
tions to the appropriate Federal agencies to 
insure a fair and equitable share of mate- 
rials, supplies, and equipment to small-busi- 
ness concerns to effectuate the defense pro- 
gram or for essential civilian purposes; 

“*(11) to consult and cooperate with all 
Government agencies for the purpose of in- 
suring that small-business concerns shall 
receive fair and reasonable treatment from 
said agencies; and 

“*(12) to establish such advisory boards 
and committees wholly representative of 
small business as may be found necessary to 
achieve the purposes of this section. 

“*(e) (1) In any case in which a small- 
business concern or group of such concerns 
has been certified by or under the authority 
of the Corporation to be a competent Gov- 
ernment contractor with respect to capacity 
and credit as to a specific Government pro- 
curement contract, the officers of the Gov- 
ernment having procurement powers are di- 
rected to accept such certification as conclu- 
sive, and are authorized to let such Govern- 
ment procurement contract to such concern 
or group of concerns without requiring it to 
meet any other requirement with respect to 
capacity and credit. 

“*(2) The Congress has as its policy that 
a fair proportion of the total purchases and 
contracts for supplies and services for the 
Government shall be placed with small-busi- 
ness concerns. To effectuate such policy 
small-business concerns within the meaning 
of this section shall receive any award or 
contract or any part thereof if it is deter- 
mined by the Corporation and the contract- 
ing procurement agencies (A) to be in the 
interest of mobilizing the Nation's full pro- 
ductive capacity, or (B) to be in the interest 
of the national defense program. 

“*(3) No certificate of necessity, afforded 
under section 124A (e) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code shall be granted a prime or sub- 
contractor for the construction, reconstruc- 
tion, erection, installation, or acquisition of 
a facility for the production of any material 
when productive facilities are available 
which can reasonably meet the same need. 

“*(4) Whenever materials or supplies are 
allocated by law, a fair and equitable per- 
centage thereof shall be made available to 
the Corporation, to be allocated by it to small 
plants unable to obtain the necessary mate- 
rials or supplies from usual sources. Such 
percentage shall be determined by the head 
of the lawful allocating authority after giv- 
ing full consideration to the claims presented 
by the Corporation. 

“*(h) The Corporation shall make a report 
every 90 days of operations under this section 
to the President, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Such report shall include the names 
of the business concerns to whom contracts 
are let, and for whom financing is arranged 
by the Corporation, together with the 
amounts involved, and such report shall in- 
clude such other information, and such com- 
ments and recommendations, with respect to 
the relation of small-business concerns to 
the defense effort, as the Corporation may 
deem appropriate. 

“*(i) The Corporation is hereby empow- 
ered to make studies of the effect of price, 
credit, and other controls imposed under the 
defense program and, whenever it finds that 
these controls discriminate against or impose 
undue hardship upon small business, to 
make recommendations to the appropriate 
Federal agency for the adjustment of con- 
trols to the needs of small business. 

“*(j) The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is authorized to make loans and ad- 
vances upon the recommendation of the 
Small Defense Plants Corporation as pro- 
vided in (b) (1) (A) of this section, not to 
exceed an aggregate of $100,000,000 outstand- 
ing at any one time, on such terms and con- 
ditions and with such maturities as Recon- 
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struction Finance Corporation may deter- 
mine. 

“*(k) Section 101 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after “Commodity Credit 
Corporation;” the following: “Small Defense 
Plants Corporation;”. 

“*(1) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate for the carrying out of 
the provisions and purposes of this section.’ 

“(b) The presently designated sections 
714, 715, and 716 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 are redesignated as sections 715, 
716, and 717, respectively. 

“Sec. 111. The presently designated sec- 
tion 716 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 is amended by striking out subsections 
(a) and (b), by redesignating subsections 
(c) and (d) as subsections (b) and (c), 
respectively, and by inserting the following 
new subsection: 

“*(a) This act and all authority con- 
ferred thereunder shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1952.’ 


“TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE HOUSING 
AND RENT ACT oF 1947 


“Sec. 201. Section 204 (f) of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
amended by striking out ‘July 31, 1951’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1952.’ 

“Sec. 202. (a) The Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘Housing Expediter’ wherever it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘President.’ 

“(b) Section 204 (a) of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is repealed. 

“(c) Section 206 (e) of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended 
by striking out ‘The principal office of the 
Housing Expediter shall be in the District 
of Columbia, but he or any duly authorized 
representative may exercise any or all of his 
powers in any place and attorneys’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Attorneys.’ 

“(d) Section 208 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 208. The President shall admin- 
ister the powers, duties, and functions con- 
ferred upon him by title II of this act 
through the new independent agency cre- 
ated pursuant to section 403 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950; and he shall ad- 
minister the powers, duties, and functions 
conferred upon him by title I of this act 
through such officer or agency of the Gov- 
ernment as he may designate. In accord- 
ance with the action taken by him pursuant 
to the preceding sentence, the President 
shall provide for appropriate transfers of 
records, property, necessary personnel, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, 
allocations, and other funds heretofore under 
the jurisdiction of, or available to, the Office 
of the Housing Expediter. Any employees 
of the Office of Housing Expediter not so 
transferred shall, unless transferred to other 
positions in the Government, be separated 
from the service. The President shall make 
such provisions as he shall deem appropriate 
for the termination and liquidation of the 
affairs of the Office of the Housing Expediter. 
For the purposes of determining the status 
of employees transferred to the agency ad- 
ministering functions provided for in this 
act, and in the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, they shall be deemed to 
be transferred in connection with a trans- 
fer of functions.’ 

“Sec, 203. Section 204 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“*(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, the President shall by regulation 
or order establish such maximum rent or 
maximum rents as in his judgment will be 
fair and equitable for any housing accom- 
modations (1) in any State which by law 
declares that there exists such a shortage 
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in rental housing accommodations as to re- 
quire Federal rent control in such State, or 
(2) in any incorporated city, town, village, 
or in the unincorporated area of any county 
(other than a city, town, village, or unin- 
corporated area of any county within a State 
which is controlling rents) upon receipt of 
a resolution of its governing body adopted for 
that purpose in accordance with applicable 
local law and based upon a finding by such 
governing body, reached as a result of a pub- 
lic hearing held after 10 days’ notice, that 
there exists such a shortage in rental housing 
accommodations as to require Federal rent 
control in such city, town, village, or unin- 
corporated area in such county. In estab- 
lishing any maximum rent for any housing 
accommodations under this subsection the 
President shall give due consitieration to the 
rents prevailing for such housing accom- 
modations or comparable housing accom- 
modations during the period from May 24, 
1950, to June 24, 1950, and he shall make 
adjustment for such relevant factors as he 
shall deem to be of general applicability in 
respect to such accommodations including 
increases or decreases in property taxes and 
other costs within such area. 

“*(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this act, whenever the Secretary of 
Defense and the Director of Defense Mobi- 
lization, acting jointly, shall determine and 
certify to the President that any defense- 
rental area (whether then or ever controlled 
or decontrolled under this act or under State 
or local law) is a critical defense housing 
area, the President shall by regulation or 
order establish such maximum rent or maxi- 
ment rents for any housing accommodations, 
not then subject to rent control, in such 
area or portion thereof as in his judgment 
will be fair and equitable. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 202 (c) the term 
“controlled housing accommodations” as 
applied to any such critical defense housing 
area shall include all housing accommo- 
dations in the area, without exception. In 
establishing any maximum rent for any 
housing accommodations under this subsec- 
tion, the President shall give due considera- 
tion to the rents prevailing at the time rent 
control is established, and he shall make 
adjustment for such relevant factors as he 
shall determine and deems to be of general 
applicability in respect to such accommo- 
dations, including increases or decreases in 
property taxes and other costs within such 
defense-rental areas. Maximum rents in any 
critical defense housing area shall be ter- 
minated at such time as the Secretary of 
Defense and the Director of Defense Mobi- 
lization, acting jointly, shall determine and 
certify to the President that such area is no 
longer a critical defense housing area, or as 
provided in subsection (e) or (j) of this sec- 
tion: Provided, however, That in any area 
where maximum rents are removed under the 
procedures provided in subsection (e) or 
(j) of this section, maximum rents may be 
reestablished after the expiration of 30 days 
on the determination and certification of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Director of 
Defense Mobilization, acting jointly. No area 
shall be certified as a critical defense hous- 
ing area under the authority granted in this 
subsection unless all the following conditions 
exist in such area: 

“*(A) a new defense plant or installation 
has been or is to be provided, or an existing 
defense plant or installation has been or is 
to be reactivated or its operation substan- 
tially expanded; 

“*(B) substantial in-migration of defense 
workers or military personnel is required to 
carry out activities at such plant or installa- 
tion; and 

“*(C) a substantial shortage of housing re- 
quired for such defense workers or military 
personnel exists or impends which has result- 
ed or threatens to result in excessive rent in- 
creases and which impedes or threatens to 
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impede activities of such defense plant or 
installation. If any locality which has been 
decontrolled as a result of action by its local 
governing body under paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (j) of this section is included in an 
area certified under this subsection as a criti- 
c:* defense housing area, the President shall 
promptly notify the local governing body of 
that fact, and shall not establish any maxi- 
mum rent for any housing accommodation 
in the locality until 60 days have elapsed 
after the date on which such notice is given. 
If, within such 60-day period, the local gov- 
erning body adopts - resolution in accord- 
ance with applicable local law and based 
upon a finding by it reached as the result 
of a public hearing held after 10 days’ notice, 
that any of the conditions listed in para- 
graphs (A), (B), and (C) of this subsection 
does not exist in the locality, the certification 
involved shall have no effect with respect to 
the locality for the purposes of this subsec- 
tion and subsection (m) of this section. The 
preceding two sentences shall not apply with 
respect to any housing accommodation oc- 
cupied by, or by the family of, a member of 
the Armed Forces who is stationed at an 
Armed Forces installation in or adjacent to 
the locality. 

“*(m) Whenever an area has been certified 
under subsection (1) to be a critical defense 
housing area, real-estate construction credit 
controls imposed under title VI of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 shall be 
suspended with respect to new housing con- 
struction in such area, the cost o. which 
does not exceed— 

“*(A) $9,000 for single-family dwellings or 
$16,500 for two-family dwellings, constructed 
for sale or rent, except that these amounts 
may be increased to not to exceed $10,000 or 
$17,500, respectively, in any geographical area 
where the President finds that cost levels so 
require: Provided, That if the President finds 
that it is not feasible within the aforesaid 
dollar-amount limitations to construct 
dwellings containing three or four bedrooms 
per family unit without sacrifice of sound 
standards of construction, design, and liva- 
bility, he may increase such dollar-amount 
limitations by not exceeding $1,200 for each 
additional bedroom (as defined })y the Presi- 
dent) in excess of two contained in each 
family unit if he finds that such unit meets 
scund standards of livability as a three-bed- 
room or a four-bedroom unit, as the case 
may be. 

“*(B) $9,000 per family unit (or $8,000 per 
family unit if the number of rooms in a 
multifamily rental property or project does 
not equal or exceed four per family unit) 
for such part of such property or project as 
may be attributable to dwelling use: Provid- 
ed, That the Tresident may by regulation 
increase such dollar amount limitations by 
not exceeding $1,000 in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require. 

In any such critical defense housing area 
where maximum rents are removed under 

rocedure provided in subsection (e), (j), or 
1) of this section the suspension of credit 
controls provided for in this subsection shall 
terminate immediately. The fact that any 
area has been certified as a “critical defense 
housing area” under subsection (1) shall 
not make such area ineligible for the location 
of additional defense plants, facilities, or 
installations, or as a source of additional 
military procurement of any sort. 

“*(n) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this act, in order to compensate for 
increases -in costs and prices which have oc- 
curred, the maximum rent in effect on the 
date of enactment of this subsection for 
any housing accommodation shall, upon 
sworn application, be increased to 120 per- 
cent of the following: The maximum rent 
for the housing accommodation (or a com- 

housing accommodation) in effect 
on June 30, 1947, plus the amount of any 
increase allowed or allowable under this act 
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for major capital improvements or for in- 
creases in living space, services, furniture, 
furnishings, or equipment, and minus any 
decrease required or requirable under this 
act for decreases in living space, services, 
furniture, furnishings, or equipment, or for 
substantial deterioration or failure to per- 
form ordinary repair, replacement, or main- 
tenance. Any increase in a maximum rent 
applied for under this subsection which is 
based upon the maximum rent in effect on 
June 30, 1947, for the particular housing ac- 
commodation and upon increases and de- 
creases actually allowed under this act shall 
be effective upon the filing of the applica- 
tion. Nothing in this subsection shall re- 
quire the reduction of any maximum rent, 
nor prevent such additional adjustment for 
increases in costs and prices as the Presi- 
dent may deem appropriate.’ 

“Sec. 204. Section 205 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

““(a) Any person who demands, accepts, 
receives, or retains any payment of rent in 
excess of the maximum rent prescribed 
under the provisions of this act, or any reg- 
ulation, order, or requirement thereunder, 
shall be liable to the person from whom such 
payment is demanded, accepted, received, or 
retained (or shall be liable to the United 
States as hereinafter provided) for reason- 
able attorney's fees and costs as determined 
by the court, plus liquidated damages in 
the amounts of (1) $50, or (2) not more than 
three times the amount by which the pay- 
ment or payments demanded, accepted, re- 
ceived, or retained exceed the maximum 
rent which could lawfully be demanded, ac- 
cepted, received, or retained, as the court in 
its discretion may determine, whichever in 
either case may be the greater amount: Pro- 
vided, That the amount of such liquidated 
damages shall be the amount of the over- 
charge or overcharges if the defendant proves 
that the violation was neither willful nor 
the result of failure to take practicable pre- 
cautions against the occurrence of the vio- 
lation. 

“*(b) Any person who unlawfully evicts 
a tenant shall be Hable to the person so 
evicted (or shall be liable to the United 
States as hereinafter provided) for reason- 
able attorney’s fees and costs as determined 
by the court, plus liquidated damages in the 
amounts of (1) 1 month’s rent or $50, which- 
ever is greater, or (2) not more than three 
times such monthly rent, or $150, whichever 
is greater: Provided, That the amount of 
such liquidated damages shall be the 
amount of 1 month’s rent or $50, which- 
ever is greater, if the defendant proves that 
the violation was neither willful nor the 
result of failure to take practicable precau~ 
tions against the occurrence of the viola- 
tion. 

“*(c) Suit to recover liquidated damages 
as provided in this section may be brought 
in any Federal court of competent jurisdic- 
tion regardless of the amount involved, or in 
any State or Territorial court of competent 
jurisdiction, within 1 year after the date of 
violation: Provided, That if the person from 
whom such payment is demanded, accepted, 
received, or retained, or the person wrong- 
fully evicted, either fails to institute an 
action under this section within 30 days 
from the date of the occurrence of the vio- 
lation or is not entitled for any reason to 
bring the action, the United States may 
settle the claim arising out of the violation 
or within 1 year after the date of violation 
may institute such action. If such claim 
is settled or such action is instituted, the 
person from whom such payment is de- 
manded, accepted, received, or retained, or 
the person wrongfully evicted, shall there- 
after be barred from bringing an action for 
the same violation or violations. For the 
purpose of determining the amount of 
liquidated damages to be awarded to the 
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plaintif? in an action brought under sub- 
section (a) of this section, all violations 
alleged in an action under said subsection 
(a) which were committed by the defendant 
with respect to the plaintiff prior to the 
bringing of such an action shall be deemed 
to constitute one viclation and, in such 
action under subsection (a) of this section, 
the amount demanded, accepted, received, 
or retained in connection with gych one 
violation shall be deemed to be the ag- 
gregate amount demanded, accepted, re- 
ceived, or retained in connection with all 
such violations. A judgment for damaces 
cr on the merits in any action under cither 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section shall 
be a bar to any recovery under the same 
subsection of this section in any other ac- 
tion against the same defendant on account 
of any violation with respect to the same 
person prior to the institution of the ac- 
tion in which such judgment was ren- 
dered.’ 

“Sec. 205. Section 206 (a) of the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to demand, accept, receive, or retain any 
rent for the use or occupancy of any con- 
trolled housing accommodations in excess 
of the maximum rent prescribed under this 
act, or otherwise to do or omit to do any 
act, in violation of this act, or of any regu- 
lation or order or requirement under this 
act, or to offer, solicit, attempt, or agree 
to do any of the foregoing. 

“*(2) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to evict, remove, or exclude, or cause 
to be evicted, removed, or excluded, any 
tenant from any controlled housing accom- 
modations in any manner or upon any 
grounds except as authorized or permitted 
by the provisions of this act or any regu- 
lation, order, or requirement thereunder, 
and any person who lawfully gains posses- 
sion from a tenant of any controlled hous- 
ing accommodations, and thereafter fails 
fully to comply with such requirements or 
conditions as may have been imposed for 
such possession by the provisions of this 
act or any regulation, order, or requirement 
thereunder, shall also be deemed to have 
unlawfully evicted such tenant and shall 
be Mable to such tenant, or to the United 
States, as provided in this act.’ 

“Sec. 206. (a) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 202 (c) (1) (A), of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947 is amended by striking out 
the following: ‘which is located in a city 
of less than 2,500,000 population accord- 
ing to the 1940 decennial census and.’ 

“(b) Section 202 (c) (1) (B) of such act 
is repealed. 

“Sxc. 207. Section 202 (d) of such act (de- 
fining defense-rental area) is amended by 
inserting after ‘204 (i) (1) or (2)’ the fol- 
lowing: ‘, 204 (k), or 204 (1).’ 

“Sec. 208. (a) The last sentence of section 
4 (c) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 
as amended, is amended by inserting after 
the word ‘section’ the following: ‘for per- 
sons engaged in defense activities and.’ 

“(b) Section 4 (e) of such act is amended 
by striking out ‘July 31, 1951’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1952.’ 

“(c) Section 4 of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(f) For the purposes of this section, any 
parent of a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States who lost his life in the 
armed services of the United States since 
September 16, 1940, shall be considered to be 
a member of the family of a veteran of World 
War II.’ 

“Sec. 209. Section 215 of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1946 (59 Stat. 134), 
and section 213 of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1947 (60 Stat. 81), are 
hereby repealed. 
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“Sec. 210. (a) Section 202 (a) of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) The term “person” includes an in- 
dividual, corporation, partnership, associa- 
tion, or any other organized group of per- 
sons, or legal successor or representative of 
the foregoing, and includes the United States 
or any agency thereof, or any other govern- 
ment, or of its political subdivisions, or 
any agency of any of the foregoing: Provided, 
That no punishment provided by this act 
shall apply to the United States, or to any 
such government, political subdivision, or 
government agency.’ 

“(b) Section 204 (i) of such act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing 2w paragraph: 

“*(7) The President shall establish, for 
each housing accommodation in the su- 
burban resettlement project known as Green- 
belt, Md., a maximum rent equal to 120 per 
cent of the rent in effect on January 30, 
1942, plus or minus such adjustments as are 
provided in subsection (b) (1) of this section 
with respect to maximum rents established 
under the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942, as amended.’ 

Sec. 211. Nothing in this act or in the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
shall be construed to require any person to 
offer any housing accommodations for rent.” 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. MAyBANK], I move that the 
Senate disagree to the amendment of the 
House, agree to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. MayBanxk, 
Mr. RoBertson, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. FREAR, 
Mr. CapeHart, Mr. BricKeEr, and Mr. Ives 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE TRIP 
TO EUROPE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning on returning to this country 
with my colleagues of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee after a 2 weeks’ trip 
abroad I issued a statement to the press 
briefly summarizing some of my own 
views and reactions, and I believe those 
of some of my associates, 

We visited seven countries and re- 
ceived reports from six others. Person- 
ally I feel that the trip had a great deal 
of value, not only for the members of 
the committee, but also, I am sure, for 
the people whom we visited. They ob- 
tained a different idea of America, I be- 
lieve. We visited France, England, 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and then returned to France. 

Some time later I hope to present some 
of my obesrvations on visiting the vari- 
ous countries. At this time I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks the text of a state- 
ment which I released to the press this 
morning. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Press STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

My colleagues and I have just returned 
from a 2 weeks’ visit to countries of Western 
Eurcye and the Near. East. We made our 
trip .. order to obtain first-hand informa- 
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tion for the benefit of the American people 
and the members of the United States Sen- 
ate who will, in a few days, begin consider- 
ation of the $8,500,000,000 mutual security 
program recommended by the President. 

Our travel was very rewarding in that it 
enabled members of our subcommittee to 
understand and appreciate the point of view 
of those countries with whom we must work 
so closely together in the defense of freemen. 
I hope that other Members of the Congress 
will be able to travel to Europe to see the 
effects of American aid during the past few 
years and to sense, as I did, the deep appre- 
ciation of Europeans for the help we are 
giving them in their time of need. 

One of the most encouraging things I 
sensed during our trip was the deep reali- 
zation of the part of the people of Europe 
of the importance of the spiritual and moral 
elements in our struggle to defend the free 
world from totalitarian aggression. These 
people realize, perhaps more than do we, that 
communism cannot be defeated by force 
alone, but must be rejected in the minds of 
men. 

In the nations we visited I found a strong 
determination to seek strength by collectively 
building up our defenses. In the building of 
strength, tremendous sacrifices are being 
made. It is hard for an American to com- 
prehend the measure of austerity which now 
characterizes life in the United Kingdom. In 
Turkey such a large portion of the national 
budget goes into defense purposes that rela- 
tively little is left over for such things as 
roads, public health, and schools. In Greece, 
the people, though ravaged by war and oc- 
cupation and subjected to internal subver- 
sion for a period of nearly 10 years, are firm 
in their determination to defend their free- 
dom with force if that should prove neces- 
sary. 

I do not want to leave the impression that 
all that needs to be done is being done, 
The western world is woefully weak. We 
cannot build our strength too fast. General 
Eisenhower and his staff are doing a mag- 
nificent job, but it is one in which we can 
find success only if each nation contributes 
according to its ability. 

I am firmly convinced as a result of this 
visit to Europe that the European recovery 
program, approved by a great bipartisan ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress, has been 
successful. In fact, I feel certain that 
several countries of Western Europe would 
have been overcome by subversive forces had 
we not given this aid. 

In my visits with foreign officials and rep- 
resentatives of our Government abroad, I 
have sought to make crystal clear that there 
is a limit to the military and economic aid 
which the United States can give to the free 
world. The United States must, as is true 
of any other nation, think first of itself. 
That means that we cannot give aid to na- 
tions unwilling to help themselves in full 
measure. We cannot strain the resources 
and pocketbooks of the American taxpayers 
to a point where our solvency is in danger. I 
believe, however, that it is in the interest of 
the United States to help the free world, 
build as quickly as possible its defensive 
strength against the threat of Communist 
aggression. 

I want to commend the members of the 
committee and particularly the very able 
chairman of our subcommittee, Senator 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, of Rhode Island, 
who has shown ability, endurance, and good 
will in the way in which he performed his 
duties as chairman of our committee during 
its travels. 


THE KOREAN WAR—ADDRESS BY JAMES 
T. WYATT 


Mr. CORDON. Mr... President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point, as a part of my remarks, a 
radio address delivered by James T. Wy- 
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att, of Station KOIN of Portland, Oreg., 
on July 10, 1951. The broadcast is a 
summarization of the Korean debacle 
from its inception to the date of the 
broadcast, and is a rare example of ob- 
jectivity, clarity, and brevity. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The once bold statements above liberating 
all Korea were no longer echoed today. The 
history of the Korean war is one of the 
strangest in American annals, and is worth 
a brief review. 

In the first place, it was started without 
the consent of Congress, through the device 
of not calling it a war. 

In its early stages, it came close to de- 
feat for American forces, due to the defense 
departinent’s complete failure to gage the 
real strength of the enemy. 

General MacArthur was originally ordered 
to stop the North Koreans with air power 
alone. Then Washington ordered the land- 
ing of ground troops, a move which seemed 
popular at the time, since it was done in the 
name of the United Nations—and for the 
stated purpose of freeing and unifying all 
Korea. 

But it was done in defiance of the much- 
quoted axiomatic warning that “anyone who 
orders American troops to fight on the Asi- 
atic mainland ought to have his head ex- 
amined.” 

Then followed the grim days of retreats 
to the hard-pressed Pusan beachhead. There 
was talk at the Pentagon that Korea might 
have to be abandoned. The State Depart- 
ment started to write off Formosa also, as 
revealed in its instructions to diplomatic 
agents to stress the untruth that Formosa 
was of no consequence. 

In these dark days, MacArthur proposed 
that now-famous military master stroke, the 
Inchon Landing. 

But the Pentagon refused to support Mac- 
Arthur. The Washington generals could not 
stomach anything so daring to snatch vic- 
tory from a losing war. 

MacArthur's only champion was Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson, who backed In- 
chon. But Johnson was fired 2 days before 
the famous landing, and the Pentagon told 
MacArthur he could expect no reinforce- 
ments if Inchon failed. 

It was an amazing state of affairs, with 
few, if any, parallels in modern military 
history. 

The general, on the eve of his most daring 
bid for victory, was standing alone with his 
troops. The State Department was in full 
retreat. Johnson was fired, and the Penta- 
gon, expecting failure, was waiting for Mac- 
Arthur’s head. 

These facts have come slowly and gradu- 
ally to light as the history of this peculiar 
war is written. 

All that the world knew at the time was 
the sudden electrifying news of Inchon. 
with one daring stroke, MacArthur had 
turned the tables on the enemy and seized 
victory from the ashes of slow retreat. 

Inchon symbolized subsequent events. 
General MacArthur stood for daring and 
victory. The Pentagon was fearful and 
abandoned victory. The result was stale- 
mate. 

Faced with this impasse, some men in the 
general's position would have felt justified 
in resigning the command. 

It is historically interesting that Mac- 
Arthur faced even stalemate as a challenge. 
If all this bloodshed was to be in vain, there 
must be yet another solution. He came up 
with the bold offer to meet the enemy com- 
mander in the field and arrange an armis- 
tice. 
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Once again Washington refused to support 
him. The State Department concocted the 
myth that he had spolied a peace plan of its 
own. This story was never supported at 
United Nations headquarters nor anywhere 
else. Nazrollah Entezam's peace committee 
was at the time awaiting offers from either 
side and getting none. 

General MacArthur’s ofier to meet the 
enemy commander in the field was given as 
a reason for his subsequent dismissal. 

Then followed the so-called Operation 
Killer as the Pentagon's alternative to 
either peace or victory. Operation Killer 
openly boasted of the thousands of Chinese 
that were slaughtered, and the thousands 
more that were still to be slaughtered. 

This was a low ebb in the morals of @ 
merciful Nation, and it did much harm to 
American prestige in Asia. 

By this time, Washington was talking 
about “disaster that lay ahead.” The anger 
of futility in Korea was fanning the flames 
of a still greater holocaust. 

In Moscow's Kremlin, the Politburo saw 
the beckoning opportunity to seize the 
initiative. Russia would become the cham- 
pion of peace in Korea by copying the pat- 
tern that General MacArtiur had devised. 

The formula was the same, but the propa- 
ganda value was cifferent. In the first case 
it was MacArthur’s initiative, saying in 
effect, “I will talk peace. Do you want 
war?” But now it is the Russian initiative, 
putting the same question in reverse. 

The brave men who fought and died in 
Korea against a powerful enemy have turned 
in a record of military prowess. The diplo- 
matic defeat is not their chagrin. 


CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
order previously entered, the next order 
of business is the call of the calendar. 
The Secretary will proceed with the call 
of the calendar. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 32) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 456, so as to 
increase to $15 per day the limit on sub- 
sistence expenses allowed to justices and 
judges traveliny; while attending cout or 
transacting official business at places 
other than their official stations and to 
authorize reimbursement for such travel 
by privately owned automobiles at the 
rate of 7 cents per mile, was announced 
as first in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovuctas!) I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 337) to amend the Public 


’ Health Service Act and the Vocational 


Educational Act of 1946 to provide an 
emergency 5-year program of grants and 
scholarships for education in the fields 
of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
dental hygiene, public health, and nurs- 
ing professions, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that this bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 618) to prohibit the park- 
ing of vehicles upon any property owned 
by the United States for postal purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that this bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 
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The bill (H. R. 857) for the relief of 
Mrs. Rose A. Mongrain, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that this bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 36) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 456, so as to 
increase to $15 per day the limit on sub- 
sistence expenses allowed to justices and 
judges while attending court or trans- 
acting business at places other than their 
official station, and to authorize reim- 
bursement for such travel by privately 
owned automobiles at a rate of not ex- 
ceeding 7 cents per mile was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovetas], I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 719) to establish beyond 
doubt that under the Robinson-Patman 
Act, it is a complete defense to a charge 
of price discrimination for the seller to 
show that its price differential has been 
made in good faith to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor was announced 
as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This Dill 
has been made a special order for the 
2d day of August. It will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 241) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
further promote the development and 
maintenance of the American merchant 
marine, and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr Presi- 
dent, by request, I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2929) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to prohibit or regu- 
late the use of Government property un- 
der his custody and control for the park- 
ing or storage of vehicles was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be passed over. The companion 
bill, Senate bill 618, Calendar 132, has 
already been passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 133) discharg- 
ing the Committee on the District of 
Columbia from the further considera- 
tion of S. 656, the home-rule bill for the 
District, was announced as next in or- 
der. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask that the resolution 
be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reso- 
lution will be passed over. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY MARSHALS 


The bill (S. 35) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of deputy United States mar- 
shals without regard to the provisions of 
the civil-service laws and regulations 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOo.tanp], I ask that the bill be passed 
over, 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection until 
I make a statement with reference to 
the bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am glad to do 
so. I was not objecting on behalf of 
myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as 
this bill was reported from the Judiciary 
Committee, and as it has been ri ported 
adversely from the Committe? on Post 
Office and Civil Service, it would allow 
a United States niarshal to appoint or 
remove deputies with the approval of the 
Attorney General, without segard to the 
provisions of the civil service laws and 
regulations. 

In this form, the bill is the same as S. 
3993 of the Eighty-first Congress, which 
unanimously passed the Senate on 
August 23, 1959. 

Deputy marshals have been in and out 
of civil service on different occasions. 
Without attempting to recount all 
changes, it may be noted that in 1908 
deputy marshals were excepted, at least 
with reg-rd to appointment, by the civil 
service rules. Later, however, they ap- 
pear to have been brought within the 
scope of the law, as a result of adminis- 
trative changes in the rules; and bv 1910 
deputy marshals were being appointed 
on the basis of competitive examincstion. 

In 1913, Congress enacted a statute 
providing that deputy marshals required 
to give bond may be appointed without 
regard to the civil service laws: and 
thereafter, for a number of years, a 
deputy marshal was clear!’ subject to 
appointment and removal by the mar- 
shal solely at his discretion. As late as 
1939 the Civil Service Commission re- 
garded deputy marshals who might be 
required by law or by direction of the 
marshal to execute a bond as excepted 
by the statute from the provisions of the 
civil service laws. In 1940, tae President 
was given broad authority to cover posi- 
tions in the executive departments and 
agencies into the classified civil service. 
That statute in terms exempted the posi- 
tions of assistant United States district 
attorney, but did not exempt United 
States deputy marshals. Subsequently, 
an executive order issued in April of 1941 
provided among other things that all of- 
fices and positions in the executive civil 
service of the United States except those 
that were temporary and those that were 
specifically excepted from the provisions 
of section 1 of the 1940 act, and those ex- 
cepted from the classified civil service 
under civil service rules, and those which 
then had a classified status, were thereby 
to be covered into the classified civil serv- 
ice of the Government. It wit! be noted 
that this executive order did not mention 
deputy marshals. However, deputy mar- 
Shals were apparertly regarded as with- 
in the classified civil service as a result 
of this order. The reasoning was that 
the act of 1940 gave the President the 
power to cover deputy marshals into the 
civil service, 2nd to that extent operated 
to repeal the earlier 1913 statute. 
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When the judicial code was revised 
and reenacted in 1948, section 542 of 
title 28 was framed to read as follows: 
The Attorney General may authorize any 
United States marshal to appoint deputies 
and clerical assistants. Deputy marshals 
shall be subject to removal by the marshal 
pursuant to civil service regulations. 


The reviser’s note to this provision 
points out that references to removal of 
deputy marshals by the Attorney General 
or the district courts had been omitted 
from the revised section as obsolete. 

It is clear, therefore, that the inclusion 
of deputy marshals under the civil serv- 
ice was a matter of development, rather 
than a matter of sp2cific and formal de- 
cision, either by the President or by the 
Congress; and Congress has never af- 
firmatively directed that deputy mar- 
shals be under the civil service. 

As a matter of fact, since Congress 
has specifically provided that assistant 
United States attorneys should not be 
under civil service, and since in many 
respects the position held by a deputy 
marshal, with respect to his marshal, 
is similar to the position held by an as- 
sistant United States attorney, with 
respect to the United States attorney, 
under whom he serves, the two officers 
should be treated alike. 

The United States attorney is solely 
responsible for the conduct of his office, 
and therefore should be able to choose, 
without regard to civil service regula- 
tions, such assistants as he may deem 
fit and proper for the position. Similar- 
ly, the United States marshal is solely 
responsible for the conduct of his office, 
and should have similar rights with re- 
gard to selection of persons for whose 
conduct he must answer. 

It was on this basis that the bill was 
approved by the Judiciary Committee. 

Subsequently, at the request of the 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the bill was re- 
ferred to that committee, under a 
unanimous consent agreement provid- 
ing that it should be reported back to 
the Senate within a specified period of 
time. After the expiration of that pe- 
riod of time, the bill was reported back 
to the Senate from the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee with an ad- 
verse report, which is Senate Report No. 


3. 

While the bill was under considera- 
tion by the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee addressed a letter to 
the chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, suggesting a possible 
compromise. It was the understanding 
of the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that this suggestion met with 
favor by his colleague, but that it was 
not acted upon by the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

This proposed compromise has been 
embodied in an amendment, which it 
will be my purpose to offer to the bill S. 
35. The amendment would allow a 
United States marshal to appoint a 
deputy of his own choice provided the 
appointee is able to pass a suitable, non- 
competitive examination, as prescribed 
by the Civil Service Commission. This 
would not take the deputy marshals out 
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from under civil service, but at the same 
time it would not limit a marshal to em- 
ployment of only those persons cer- 
tified to him by the regional director of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

This amendment would provide fur- 
ther that after the enactment of this 
act, a marshal might have 60 cays with- 
in which to remove deputies, subject to 
the approval of the Attorney General; 
and a newly appointed marshal would 
have 60 days after his appointment with- 
in which to remove any deputies hold- 
ing over from appointment by his pred- 
ecessor. 

After this initial 60-day period, in 
either case, a deputy marshal would be 
subject to removal only pursuant to 
civil service laws. 

The amendment also contains a pro- 
vision that when a deputy marshal has 
been appointed as marshal, and has 
served his term, he may upon applica- 
tion be restored to the position of deputy 
marshal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 50) to provide for the 
admission of Alaska into the Union was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 49) to enable the people 
of Hawaii to form a constitution and 
State government and to be admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection 
is heard. The bill will be passed over. 


SUBSTITUTION FOR DRAW-BACK PUR- 
POSES—AMENDMENT OF SECTION 313 
(B) OF TARIFF ACT OF 1930 


The bill (H. R, 2192) to amend section 
313 (b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey to withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I gladly with- 
hold my objection. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is the Senator mak- 
ing an unalterable objection at this 
time? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am objecting 
on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fereuson], who, I under- 
stand, has an amendment which he de- 
sires to have considered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I had intended to 
propose the amendment on behalf of 
the Senator from Michigan, if I were 
permitted to do so. If the Senator from 
New Jersey will withdraw his objection, 
I shall be glad to offer the amendment. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I withhold 
my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey withhold his 
objection, or does he withdraw it? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I withdraw it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, whith had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance with amendments, on page 1, 
line 5, after the word “For”, to strike out 
“Draw-Back” and insert “Drawback”; in 
line 6, after the word “duty-paid”, to 
strike out “sugar;” and insert “sugar, 
or”; in line 7, after the word “nonfer- 
rous”, where it occurs the first time, to 
strike out “metal;” and insert “metal, 
or”; in the same line, after the word 
“nonferrous”, where it occurs the second 
time, to strike out “metal; flaxseed and 
linseed, and flaxseed and” and insert 
“metal, or flaxseed or linseed, or flax- 
seed or”; on page 2, line 6, after the 
words “amount of”, to strike out “draw- 
back” and insert “drawback”; at the 
beginning of line 8, to strike out “sugar;” 
and insert “sugar, or”; in the same line, 
after the word “nonferrous”, to strike 
out “metal;” and insert “metal, or’; in 
line 9, after the word “nonferrous”, to 
strike out “metal; flaxseed and linseed, 
and flaxseed and” and insert “metal, or 
flaxseed or linseed or flaxseed or’’; in line 
11, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“draw-back” and insert “drawback”; and 
line 13, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“draw-back” and insert “drawback”; and 
in line 14, after the word “imported”, to 
strike out “merchandise,” and insert 
“merchandise”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Fercuson], who is unavoid- 
ably absent today, I offer an amendment 
to the pending bill. 

I move that the word “nonferrous” be 
stricken out in lines 6 and 7 of page 1 
and in lines 8 and 9 of page 2. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
extend to ferrous metal, and ore con- 
taining ferrous metal, the privilege of 
substitution for drawback purposes. 
This privilege has been extended for 
more than 20 years to nonferrous metals, 
and ore containing nonferrous metals, 
as well as to sugar. House bill 2192 
would extend it further to flaxseed, lin- 
seed, flaxseed oil, and linseed oil. 

I merely wish to add that I believe the 
amendment has prima facie merit. It is 
my suggestion that the Senate adopt the 
amendment and send it to conference. 
I am advised by the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance that it is agree-- 
able to him that such course be followed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is my under- 
standing correct that this is the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Michigan 
contemplated offering? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN] on behalf of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
— and the bill to be read a third 
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The bill was read the third time and 


BILL RECOMMITTED TO COMMITTEE 


The bill (S. 621) to amend section 
604 (b) of the Classification Act of 1949 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
so that the administrative differences 
may be worked out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill is recommitted to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


NATURALIZATION OF CERTAIN FORMER 
CITIZENS 


The bill (H. R. 400) to provide for the 
expeditious naturalization of former 
citizens of the United States who have 
lost United States citizenship through 
voting in a political election or in a 
plebiscite held in Italy was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
behalf of the senior Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Cuavgz], I ask that the bill 
go over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I withhold my 
objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is unfortunate 
that objection should be made whenever 
this bill is called on the calendar. It 
would enable persons who lost their 
United States citizenship by reason of 
voting in political elections held in Italy 
on June 2, 1946, or on April 18, 1948, to 
regain their United States citizenship. 

Immediately following the cessation 
of hostilities in World War II a great 
many United States citizens, both native- 
born and naturalized, of Italian ancestry, 
returned to Italy on visits and business. 
A number of United States citizens had 
been in Italy throughout the war years. 
With the first free elections in Italy in 
almost 25 years an intensive campaign 
to get out the vote was started. The 
Italian Government imposed legal pres- 
sures, and moral pressure was imposed 
by friends and neighbors, to make it 
clear that nonvoters would be classified 
as civic slackers. Communist Party 
supporters used threats and coercion to 
force Italians to vote in the hope of gain- 
ing votes for Communist Party candi- 
dates. One of the strongest pressures 
emanated from the United States col- 
umnists and radio commentators, who 
set in motion a letter-writing campaign 
by Americans who had relatives in Italy. 
It is estimated that a million letters were 
sent from this country to friends and 
relatives in Italy, urging them to vote. 

In the great majority of cases those 
American citizens who voted were un- 
aware of the fact that such voting would 
result in the loss of their United States 
citizenship. The best estimate is that 
between three and four thousand indi- 
viduals have lost their United States 
Sane by voting in the Italian elec- 

ons. 

The committee has added a proviso 
to the bill which requires that individuals 
benefited by this bill take an oath that 


they have done nothing to promote the 
cause of communism. 

Mr. President; the able Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez), who has made 
objection to the bill all along, cannot be 
placed in the category of those who are 
objecting to it generally. The bill is 
being objected to by every Communist 
in America today, because the Commu- 
nists want to punish those who went to 
Italy or were in Italy, and who voted to 
keep the Communist Party down in Italy. 
Hence they propose to keep those people 
from ever again regaining United States 
citizenship. It is unfortunate that any 
Senator or any Member of Congress 
should lend himself to that movement, 
which is broadcast in the country today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard, and the bill will be passed over. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 3) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard, and the joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1590) for the reim- 
bursement of the S. A. Healy Co. was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill go over, by request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2119) to amend sec- 
tions 544 and 546 of title 28, United 
States Code, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Carolina objects, and the 
bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES CODE 
RELATING TO CONGRESSIONAL INVES- 
TIGATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1390) to amend sections 1505 and 
3486 of title 18 of the United States Code 
relating to congressional investigations, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“Whoever”, to strike out “as” and insert 
“being”; on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“attended”, to insert “by request of 
either House or committee thereof”; in 
line 18, after the word “considered”, to 
strike out “prima facie evidence” and 
insert “a rebuttable presumption”, and 
on page 3, line 6, after the word “wit- 
ness”, to insert “by request of either 
House or committee thereof”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1505 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting “(a)” before “Who- 
ever” at the beginning thereof and by add- 


ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection; 


“(b) Whoever being an officer of the 
United States or of any department or agency 
thereof causes or attempts to cause a wit- 
ness, who is a member of the Armed Forces 
of the United States or an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States or of any depart- 
ment or agency thereof, to be demoted, dis- 
missed, retired, or otherwise disciplined on 
account of his attending or having attended, 
by request of either House or committee 
thereof, any inquiry or investigation being 
had by either House, or any committee of 
either House, or any joint committee of the 
Congress, or on account of his testifying or 
having testified to any matter pending 
therein, or on account of his testimony on 
any matter pending therein, unless such 
testimony discloses misfeasance, malfeas- 
ance, dereliction of duty, or past reprehensi- 
ble conduct on the part of such witness, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 5 years, or both. 

“The demotion, dismissal, or retirement 
(other than voluntary or for physical dis- 
ability) of such witness within 1 year after 
so attending or testifying in such inquiry or 
investigation, unless such testimony dis- 
closes misfeasance, malfeasance, dereliction 
of duty, or past reprehensible conduct on 
the part of such witness, shall be considered 
a rebuttable presumption that such witness 
was demoted, dismissed, or retired because 
of such attendance or such testimony.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3486 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting “(a)” 
before “No” at the beginning thereof and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) No witness, who is a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States or an 
officer or employee of the United States or 
of any department or agency thereof, shall be 
demoted, dismissed, retired, or otherwise dis- 
ciplined on account of testimony given or 
Official papers or records produced by such 
witness, by request of either House or com- 
mittee thereof, before either House, or be- 
fore any committee of either House, or before 
any joint committee established by a joint 
or concurrent resolution of the two Houses 
of Congress, unless such testimony is given 
or such official papers or records are pro- 
duced in violation of law, or unless such tes- 
timony or the production of such, papers or 
records disclose misfeasance, malfeasance, 
dereliction of duty, or reprehensible conduct 
on the part of such witness.” 


The am2zndments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF 
FOOD SERVICES IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The bill (S. 1349) to establish a Do- 
partment of Food Services in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—although 
I shall not object—I should like to have 
an explanation of the bill, for the pur- 
pose oi the Recorp. I think it is a very 
important bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, tris bill would centralize 
the handling of cafeterias and school- 
lunch problems in the District of Colum- 
bia. The present school cafeterias in 
Washington are operated br the prin- 
cipals of each school as private nonprofit 
enterprises. The bill would establish a 
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central office for food services, with 
power to engage in wholesale purchas- 
ing, to establish uniform dietary and 
other standards, and to administer 
school-lunch and surplus-food-disposal 
programs in cooperation with officials of 
the Federal Government. The bill au- 
thorizes the establishment of a revolving 
fund of $25,000, and it is contemplated 
that the program will continue to be 
non-profit-making and self-sustaining. 

The bill has been requestec and ap- 
proved by the Board of Commissioners 
and the Board of Education. It was 
unanimously reported by the full Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How much is proposed 
to be appropriated to carry out this 
testing of breath and blood and urine? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from North Dakota is re- 
ferring to another bill. 

Mr. LANGER. How much does this 
bill appropriate per year? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It authorizes $25,000 as a revolving fund, 
which we hope will ve sufficient for all 
time in the future. 

Mr. LANGER. In the District of 
Columbia only? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
This bill relates only to the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. LANGER. { object. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from North Dakota objects, and the bill 
will be passed over. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, in connection with the 
bill, certain correspondence which is 
further explanatory thereof. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
District Or COLUMBIA, 
OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION COUNSEL, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1951. 
The Honorable ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator SCHOEPPEL: It is ob- 
served that when the calendar was called in 
the Senate on June 21 you objected to con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1349, entitled “A bill 
to establish a Department of Food Services 
in the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes.” It is un- 
derstood the objection was made for the pur- 
pose of permitting further study of the leg- 
islation by the minority committee on the 
calendar, of which you are a member. 

In order that you may be advised of the 
objectives of this legislation I am enclosing 
five copies of a letter dated June 28, 1951, 
addressed to me by the Superintendent of 
Schools for the District of Columbia which 
gives a general statement of the present food 
service situation in the public schools, the 
benefits to be derived from establishment of 
a food service department, and the method 
of financing the operation of such a depart- 
ment. 

I shall be very happy to furnish any fur- 
ther information which you or the commit- 
tee desires in respect to this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
VERNON E. WEstT, 
Corporation Counsel, District of 
Columbia, 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1951. 
Mr. VeRNon E. WEsrT, 
Corporation Counsel, District of 
Columbia, 
District Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. West: In response to Mr. Bryan's 
request I am submitting this letter answer- 
ing the three points which he brought up, 
namely, the present food service situation, 
the benefits to be derived from a food serv- 
ice department, and the method of financing 
the food service department. 


PRESENT FOOD SERVICE SITUATION 


The cafeterias of the school system are 
now operated as individual units in each 
school. This requires each principal to oper- 
ate an individual business with the resultant 
problems in buying, in employment, and in 
accounting. In each case it is necessary 
that the principal not only operate a busi- 
ness but that he have sufficient profits to 
replace and repair the equipment in his 
cafeteria. This, of course, has made it nec- 
essary to keep the price of food high in some 
cases. Food purchases for cafeterias, while 
being bought from wholesale houses, have 
not been bought in sufficiently large quan- 
tities by each school to permit much reduc- 
tion in cost. The Superintendent directed a 
study of the entire cafeteria organization 
and considered the following problems: 

1. Authority and responsibility of the 
Board of Education for operating school 
cafeterias. 

2. Centralized management, 

8. Centralized purchasing. 

4. Standardization for prices and servings 
at the lowest possible cost level. 

5. Uniform accounting and 
practices. 

6. Installation, maintenance, replacement, 
and extension of equipment. 

7. Complete insurance coverage. 

8. Status and protection of cafeteria em- 
ployees. 

9. Uniform employment practices (includ- 
ing standardization of wages and hours and 
classification of jobs), qualifications, and 
duties. 

10. Method of financing. 

Over and above these specific problems ts 
the responsibility of the schools for provid- 
ing proper food service to the pupils with 
proper attention to dietetics, nutrition, and 
other related health habits. Because of the 
fact that feeding is such an integral part 
of the whole educational program, the means 
by which it is accomplished should be the 
best possible. 

The superintendent is convinced, as a re- 
sult of his investigation and continued study 
of this question, that the school cafeterias 
should be operated by the board of educa- 
tion through the establishment of a cafe- 
teria department responsible to the super- 
intendent of schools. This conviction of the 
superintendent is shared by the members of 
his staff and by the officers in the field in 
whose buildings cafeterias are being 


auditing 


’ operated. 


BENEFITs TO BE DERIVED FROM A FOOD-SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

The superintendent and his associates are 
further convinced that the following im- 
provements in the cafeteria situation would 
result with the board of education in full 
control of cafeteria operation: 

1, All cafeterias would be operated by the 
board as an integral part of the school 
system. 

2. The cafeteria department would be 
staffed by a competent director and assist- 
ants responsible to the Superintendent of 
Schools. 

3. The principals would be relieved of the 
pressing responsibilities of cafeteria business 
management. 
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4. The principals would continue to be re- 
sponsible for the educational aspects of the 
cafeteria as an important school laboratory. 

5. All personnel management, including 
employment and assignment, would be the 
responsibility of the cafeteria director 
through such channels as would be desig- 
nated by the Superintendent. 

6. All cafeteria workers would be employ- 
ees of the Board of Education and as such 
would be paid according to rates to be deter- 
mined by the Board with rights of leave, re- 
tirement, and security enjoyed by other em- 
ployees of the Board. 

7. All purchasing would be centralized. 

8. All accounting procedures would be 
standardized and uniform. 

9. All funds and accounts would be au- 
dited and periodic reports submitted to the 
Board of Education. 

10. The services to all children in all 
schools would be uniform and of a high 
standard. 

11. Prices to all children would be uniform 
and would be computed on a nonprofit basis. 

12. Considerable freedom of choice in 
menus would be exercised by the local school 
cafeteria manager within the framework of 
recognized standards in dietetics. 

Legislation is required to establish the 
necessary department with central staff and 
equipment and to authorize annual appro- 
priations to cover over-all costs of central 
management, including salaries, accounting, 
and the necessary storage and delivery serv- 
ices; and to establish an over-all trust fund 
into which the revenues of the cafeterias 
could be deposited and from which pur- 
chases could be made. 


METHOD OF FINANCING THE FOOD SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

The bill, S. 1349, carries a provision for 
establishing a “District of Columbia public 
schools food services fund” and authorizes 
the appropriation of $25,000 out of District 
of Columbia revenue to be credited to this 
fund. This is necessary in order to give an 
operating base in the initiation of this pro- 
gram. To this will be added all the revenues 
and receipts derived from the operation of 
the cafeterias in the various schools. All 
costs related to the operation of the food 
services in the schools will be taken from 
this fund. This will include the purchase 
of food, supplies, personal services, including 
the expenses of conducting the office of cen- 
tral management. The food service depart- 
ment will in this way be self-sustaining. 
The only exception to this is that the acqui- 
sition, maintenance; and replacement of 
equipment will be from appropriated funds 
as are all other such items in the public 
school plants. 

I am also enclosing other reports sub- 
mitted to the Board of Education at various 
times which cover all of these points. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hopart M, CorNING, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in connection with Sen- 
ate bill 951, would the Senator from 
North Dakota agree to put this bill at 
the foot of the calendar? I think he is 
thinking of a different bill, and perhaps 
we can get together. 

Mr. LANGER. I have no objection to 
having the bill placed at the foot of the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be placed at the foot 
of the calendar. 

The next bill on the calendar will be 
stated. 

The bill (H. R. 997) for the relief of 
William J. Drinkwine, was announced 
as next in order, 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
what action was taken on Senate bill 
951, Calendar No. 417? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It went to 
the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Carolina was 
speaking of Calendar No. 401, Senate 
bill 1349, relating to a department of 
food services for the schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. However, the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota was objecting to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 417, 
Senate bill 951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was 
some confusion in connection with the 
bill. 

The Senator from South Carolina was 
explaining Senate bill 1349, Calendar 
401, and it seemed to the Chair that the 
Senator from North Dakota was ob- 
jecting to the consideration of that bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
Calendar 417, Senate bill 951, was not 
called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That bill 
goes to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No, Mr. President; I asked that calen- 
dar 401, Senate bill 1349, be placed at 
the foot of the calendar. It was that 
bill to which the Senator from North 
Dakota objected. 

Mr. LANGER. No, Mr. President; I 
had no objection to calendar 401, Sen- 
ate bill 1349. I withdraw any objection 
to that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
calendar No. 401, Senate bill 1349? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1349) 
to establish a department of food serv- 
ices in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purvoses, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments on page 2, line 22, after 
the numerals “1949”, to insert a colon 
and the following provisos: “Provided, 
That the salaries of persons employed 
to manage cafeterias, lunchrooms, and 
related services shall be paid in install- 
ments and computed in accordance with 
the provisions of the fourth and fifth 
paragraphs under the subheading ‘For 
allowance to principals’ under the cap- 
tion ‘Public schools,’ contained in the 
act of Congress entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1909, and for other purposes,’ 
approved May 26, 1908 (35 Stat. 290, 
291), as amended (sec. 31-609, D. C. 
Code, 1940 ed.): And provided fur- 
ther, That such persons shall not be en- 
titled to leave with pay of any kind ex- 
cept that which is allowed teachers un- 
der the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Leave Act of 1949.” 

On page 5, after line 4, to insert: 

Sec. 3. Service rendered by. any person for 
salary or wages as an employee of any cafe- 
teria or lunchroom operated in the public 
school buildings of the District during any 
period prior te the date when such cafeteria 
or lunchroom is placed under the Office of 
central management shall, if and when such 


person becomes an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Food Services, be deemed to be serv- 
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ice rendered for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for purposes of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1930, as amended, to be computed in accord- 
ance with section 5 of such act: Provided, 
That such person shall make deposits cover- 
ing such service as provided in section 9 of 
such act: And provided further, That any 
such person may elect to make such de- 
posits in installments in accordance with the 
provisions of section 9 of such act. 


In line 20, to change the section num- 
ber from “3” to “4”; on page 6, line 13, 
to change the section number from “4” 
to “5”; on page 17, line 13, to change the 
section number from “5” to “6”; on page 
8, line 16, to change the section number 
from “7” to “8”; in line 23, to change the 
section number from “8” to “9’’, and on 
page 9, line 3, to change the section 
number from “9” to “10”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete.— 


Titte I—Pusiic ScHooL CAFETERIAS AND 
LUNCHROOMS 


Section 1. That there is hereby created in 
the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia a Department of Food Services, which 
Department, under the direction and con- 
trol of the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia, hereinafter referred to as the 
“Board”, is hereby authorized to conduct a 
centralized system of public school cafe- 
terias, lunchrooms, and related services, here- 
inafter referred to as “food services”, 

Sec. 2. For carrying out the purposes of this 
act, the Board is empowered— 

(a) to establish in the Department of Food 
Services an Office of Central Management 
consisting of a Director and Assistant Di- 
rectors of Food Services, whose compensation 
shall be fixed in accordance with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 
1947 as amended; 

(b) to make and enforce such rules and 
regulations as it deems necessary for the 
government of the Department of Food Serv- 
ices and for the use and enjoyment of the 
facilities and services of such department; 

(#) upon the written recommendations of 
the superintendent of schools, to employ 
such personnel as may be required to man- 
age cafeterias, lunchrooms, and related serv- 
ices and to conduct the Office of Central 
Management. The compensation of such 
personnel, other than the Director and 
Assistant Directors of Food Services, shall be 
fixed in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949: Provided, That the salaries of 
persons employed to manage cafeterias, 
lunchrooms, and related services shall be 
paid in installments and computed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the fourth 
and fifth paragraphs under the subheading 
“For allowance to principals” under the 
caption “Public schools” contained in the act 
of Congress entitled “An act making appro- 
priations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, and for 
Other purposes,” approved May 26, 1908 (35 
Stat. 290, 291), as amended (sec. 31-609 D. C. 
Code, 1940 ed.): And provided further, 
That such persons shall not be entitled to 
leave with pay of any kind except that which 
is allowed teachers under the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Leave Act of 1949; 

(d) upon the written recommendation of 
the superintendent of schools, to employ on 
a full-time or part-time basis such person- 
nel as may be required for the operation and 
maintenance of food services at rates of pay 
to be fixed by said Board without reference 
to_the Classification Act of 1949, and with 
respect to part-time employees without re- 
gard to prohibitions or limitations relating 
to dual compensation as contained in any 
act of Congress. Persons employed under 
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the provisions of this paragraph shall be en- 
titled to compensation for all time when 
and as they perform service, and, in addition 
thereto, shall be entitled to compensation 
for such holidays as fall within a regular tour 
of duty of not less than 5 days in any estab- 
lished workweek. Persons employed under 
this paragraph shall not be entitled, by rea- 
son of such service, to vacation or annual 
leave with pay. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, such persons shall 
be entitled to sick leave with pay, to be 
cumulative at the rate of 1 day a month, 
September to June, inclusive, of each year, 
the total cumulation not to exceed 30 days, 
to be granted under such conditions as the 
Board may by regulation prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That as to part-time employees such 
leave shall be pro rated on an hourly basis. 
The days of sick leave with pay provided for 
in this section shall mean days on which em- 
ployees would otherwise work and receive 
pay and shall be exclusive of Saturdays, Sun- 
days, holidays, and vacation periods author- 
ized by the Board; 

(e) upon the written recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Schools, to accept for 
the benefit of the program of food services 
gifts of money which shall be deposited in 
the fund created by section 4 of this act, 
and of personal property and volunteer per- 
sonal service. 

Sec. 3. Service rendered by any person for 
Salary Or wages as an employee of any cafe- 
teria or lunchroom operated in the public- 
school buildings of the District during any 
period prior to the date when such cafeteria 
or lunchroom is placed urder the office of 
central management shall, if and when such 
persor becouwes an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Food Services, be deemed to be 
service rendered for the government of the 
District of Columbia for purposes of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, 1pproved May 
29, 1930, as amended, to be computed in ac- 
cordance with section 5 of such ict: Pro- 
vided, That such person shall make deposits 
covering such service as provided in section 
9 of sucu act: And provided further, That 
any such person may elect to make such 
deposits in installments in accordance with 
the provisions of section 9 of such act. 

Sec. 4. Article II of title I of the District 
of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1947, as 
amended, is hereby amended by inserting 
the following new salary schedules immedi- 
ately after the salary schedule for Class 34— 
Child Labor Inspectors: 


“DEPARTMENT OF FoOOp SERVICES 


“CLASS 35—DIRECTCR °F DEPARTMENT OF FOOD 
SERVICES 


“A basic salary of $6,000 per year, with an 
annual increase in salary of $200 for 5 years, 
or a maximum salary of $7,000 per year is 
reached. 


“CLASS 36-——ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF DEPARTMENT 
OF FOOD SERVICES 


“A basic salary of $5,000 per year, with an 
annual increase in salary of #200 for 5 years, 
or until a maximum salary of 86,000 per 
year is reached.” 

Se-.5. There is hereby created in the 
Treasury of the United States a fund to 
b* known as “District of Columbia Public 
School Food Services Fund,” hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Food Services Fund,” and 
there is authorized to be appropriated, out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia, 
$25,000 which shall be credited to the Food 
Services Fund. All revenues and receipts 
of any nature whatever derived from the op- 
eration of food services, or as provided other- 
wise by this act, shall, under regulations of 
the Board, be paid over to the Collector of 
Taxes of the District of Columbia not less 
often than once each week and by him de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the Food Services Fund. 
Such fund shall be used as a permanent 
revolving fund and expenditures therefrom 
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shall be made only upon vouchers certified 
by the Superintendent of Schools or his des- 
ignated agent and approved before payment 
by the Auditor of the District of Columbia, 
and shall be disbursed in the same manner 
as other District of Columbia funds are 
disbursed. The Food Services Fund shall be 
available for the purchase of food, supplies, 
and all other services and expenditures of 
whatever nature which are necessary for the 
conduct of the Department of Food Services, 
including personal services, the operation 
and maintenance of motor trucks, and the 
expenses of conducting the Office of Central 
Management. 

Sec. 6. Appropriations are hereby author- 
ized for the acquisition, maintenance, and 
replacement of equipment used or acquired 
for use in the conduct of the Department of 
Food Services in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 6. (a) All funds, whether in cash or 
other form, in the custody or possession of 
the person or persons operating cafeterias 
and lunchrooms in public school buildings 
of the District of Columbia which funds 
have been derived from such operations shall, 
on the date such cafeterias and lunchrooms 
are placed under the Office of Central Man- 
agement, be paid to the Collector of Taxes, 
District of Columbia, and deposited by him 
in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Food Services Fund, and all 
supplies and equipment of whatever nature 
acquired for use in such cafeterias and 
lunchrooms shall, by the person or persons 
having custody or possession of such sup- 
plies and equipment, be returned or trans- 
ferred to the Board of Education, together 
with all books and records pertaining to the 
same: Provided, That the Board of Educa- 
tion shall place all such cafeterias and 
lunchrooms under the Office of Central Man- 
agement not more than 1 year after the 
Department of Food Services is established 
by said Board. 

(b) All obligations incurred for food, sup- 
plies, and equipment used or usable in the 
conduct of cafeterias and lunchrooms un- 
satisfied on the day the respective cafeterias 
and lunchrooms are placed under the Office 
of Central Management, shall be paid from 
the Food Services Fund. 

Sec. 8. Insofar as the Board shall conduct 
a school-lunch program under the authority 
of this title, it shall be considered a “school” 
within the meaning of the National School 
Lunch Act, and all funds to which it may 
thus become entitled as a participating 
school under the National School Lunch Act 
shall -be deposited in the fund created by 
section 4 hereof. 

Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the Auditor 
of the District of Columbia to audit at least 
quarterly the accounts of the Department of 
Food Services and make reports thereof to 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec. 10. This title may be cited as the 
“District of Columbia Public School Food 
Services Act.” 


TrTLe II—DIsTRIBUTION OF COMMODITIES 


Sec. 201. The Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia is authorized (a) to 
enter into a contract or contracts from time 
to time with the United States Department 
of Agriculture for the distribution to schools 
and to public and charitable institutions of 
commodities made available by said Depart- 
ment, and (b) to carry out, under regula- 
tions of the said Board, a program or pro- 
grams of furnishing milk to school children 
in the District, including the purchase and 
distribution of milk under agreement with 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture: Provided, That all moneys collected 
under such program or programs shall be 
paid to the Collector of Taxes of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for deposit into the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
District. 
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Sec. 202. Appropriations are hereby au- 
thorized to enable the Board of Education to 
carry out the contracts and programs au- 
thorized by this title. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 951) to prescribe the 
weight to be given to evidence of tests of 
alcohol in blood, urine, or breath of per- 
sons tried in the District of Columbia for 
certain offenses committed while operat- 
ing vehicles was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Georce], I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be passed over. 


WILLIAM J. DRINKWINE 


The bill (H. R. 997) for the relief of 
William J. Drinkwine was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I offer an amendment, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LecistatTive CLERK. On page 1, 
in line 5, it is proposed to strike out 
“$2,100” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,002.50.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may 
the amendment be read again, please? 
We could not hear it as it was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be restated. 

The amendment was again stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I now send to the desk an explanation 
of the amendment, and I should like to 
have the explanation incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the expla- 
nation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the amendment is to de- 
duct the Amount of wages claimant earned 
during the period of his suspension from his 
position with the Post Office nt, in 
order to be in conformity with the policy 
expressed in existing law in that regard. 
Thus, the act of June 10, 1948, which allows 
compensation (prospectively from that 
date) for periods of unjust suspension, pro- 
vides for deductions of any money earned 
from outside employment during such 
period. 

PAUL MATELLI 


The bill (H. R. 1443) for the relief of 
Paul Matelli was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


JULY 23 


PEERLESS CASUALTY CO. ET AL. 


The bill (H. R. 3217) for the relief of 
the Peerless Casualty Co. and of Charles 
E. Nelson and Irwin I. Main was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MRS. LOU WONG SHONG NGON 


The bill (S. 1028) for the relief of Mrs. 
Lou Wong Shong Ngon was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
7 <. read the third time, and passed, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Mrs. Lou Wong Shong Ngon, a 
former resident of the United States and 
the mother of five United States citizen chil- 
dren, shall be eligible for a nonquota immi- 
gration visa under section 4 (b) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, pro- 
vided she is otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1414) for the relief of the 
E. J. Albrecht Co. was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objec- 
tion, the bill will be passed over. 


HARVEY MARDEN 


The bill (S. 1562) for the relief of 
Harvey Marden was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, in full satisfac- 
tion of the claim of Harvey Marden, of Mes- 
calero, N. Mex., against the United 
States for the loss of his hand and forearm 
suffered by him at the age of nine, in the 
United States Government laundry at the 
Mescalero Indian School in 1932, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized end 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum 
of a total of $5,000, $1,000 to Harvey Mar- 
den and the remainder of $4,000 to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to be ex- 
pended on behalf of Harvey Marden in such 
manner as in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, or his designee, 
will best assist in the physical and economic 
rehabilitation of Harvey Marden: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


KAY ADEL SNEDEKER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 367) for the relief of Kay Adel 
Snedeker which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That, solely for the purposes of section 4 
(a) and section 9 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, and notwithstanding any provisions 
excluding from admission to the United 
States persons of races ineligible to citizen- 
ship, Kay Adel Snedeker, a migor Japanese 
child, shall be considered the alien natural- 
born child of Charles W. Snedeker and his 
wife, Amelia Mary Snedeker, citizens of the 
United States. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
Without objection—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
inquire what the substitute or amend- 
ment provides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not know. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let us find out. I 
should like to have the amendment ex- 
plained. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill waives the racial-exclusion provi- 
sions of the immigration law in behalf 
of a half Japanese and half American 
child residing in Japan. She is 4 years 
of age, and is residing with American 
citizens who desire to adopt her and 
bring her to the United States. The 
child would be considered to be a non- 
quota immigrant, which is the status 
normally enjoyed by the alien minor 
children of citizens of the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no ojection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ASSISTANCE TO FEDERAL PRISONERS IN 
THEIR REHABILITATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1365) to assist Federal prisoners 
in their rehabilitation which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment on page 
1, line 9, after the word “rehabilitation”, 
to strike out “Such advances may be 
made only to prisoners released prior to 
the expiration of their maximum terms”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral, in his discretion and under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, acting for him- 
seif or through such officers and employees 
as he may designate, is authorized to use so 
much of the trust funds designated as “Com- 
missary funds, Federal prisons” (31 U. S. C. 
725s (22)), as may be surplus to other needs 
of the trust to provide advances to Federal 
prisoners as an aid to their rehabilitation. 

Sec. 2. An advance made hereunder shall 
in no instance exceed $150 except with the 
specific approval of the Attorney General, 
and shall in every case be secured by the per- 
sonal note of the prisoner conditioned to 
make repayment monthly when employed, 
or otherwise possessed of funds, with inter- 
est at a rate not to exceed 6 percent per 
annum and subject to an agreement on the 
part of the prisoner that the funds so ad- 
vanced shall be expended only for the pur- 
poses designated in the loan agreement. 
Repayments of principal and interest shail 
be credited to the trust fund from which 
the advance was made. Any unpaid prin- 
cipal or interest on said note shall be con- 
sidered as a debt due the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General is author- 
ized in his discretion to accept gifts or be- 
quests of money for credit to the said trust 
fund which gifts or bequests, for the pur- 
pose of Federal income, State, and gift taxes, 
shall be deemed to be gifts or bequests to 
or for the use of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ANN LAMPLUGH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 880) for the relief of Ann Lamp- 
lugh which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$25,000”, and 
insert “$10,000”, and in line 10, after the 
word “Korea”, to insert “Provided, That 
not part of the amount provided for in 
this act shall be subject to any claim for 
reimbursement to any insurance com- 
pany or compensation insurance fund 
which may have paid any amount to the 
claimant herein by reason of the death 
of Elmer L. Lamplugh:”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ann Lamplugh, 
of New York City, N. Y., the sum of $10,000, 
in full satisfaction of all claims against the 
United States for compensation for the death 
of her husband, Elmer L. Lamplugh, who was 
killed when struck by a United States Air 
Force truck, on September 23, 1949, at Kimpo 
Airport, Korea: Provided, That no part of the 
amount provided for in this act shall be sub- 
ject to any claim for reimbursement to any 
insurance company or compensation insur- 
ance fund which may have paid any amount 
to the claimant herein by reason of the death 
of Elmer L. Lamplugh: And provided further, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SONJA LOHMANN AND HER MINOR SON 


The bill (H. R. 598) for the relief of 
Sonja Lohmann and her minor son was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT INCORPORATING 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGH- 
TERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The bill (H. R. 1899) to amend section 
2 of the act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution” 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the th®rd time, and passed. 


GEORGE H. WHIKE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The bill (H. R. 3002) for the relief of 
George H. Whike Construction Co. was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. GOLDIE WEINER 
The bill (H. R. 3708) for the relief of 
Mrs. Goldie Weirer was considered, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


A. D. WOODS 


The bill (H. R. 4165) for the relief of 
A. D. Woods was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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TRANSFER OF VESSELS DOCUMENTED 
UNDER THE LAWS OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The bill (S. 1704) to amend section 9 
of the Shipping Act, 1916, relating to 
transfer of vessels documented under 
the laws of the United States to foreign 
countries, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Reserving the 
right to object—and I shall not object— 
the Senator from New Jersey would ap- 
preciate it very much if the Senator from 
Washington would explain this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall be very glad to explain the bill. It 
is not so technical as might appear from 
a reading of it. It merely provides that, 
as to any ship documented under the 
American flag, before it can be trans- 
ferred to a foreign flag, the transfer 
must have the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense and the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and there must be 
an open hearing. Furthermore, it must 
have the unanimous approval of mem- 
bers of the Maritime Board. 

The objective of the bill is to remedy 
what we have for a very long time con- 
sidered to be an evil, the transference of 
American ships to foreign registry, par- 
ticularly to the Panamanian registry, 
which not only takes on the form of tax 
evasion, but which also depletes the 
American merchant marine. 

The principal reason for the begin- 
ning of these transfers was that we could 
not arm some of our ships. Some of the 
tankers which were plying certain trou- 
bled waters throughout the world de- 
eided to take a t.:ansfer to the Pana- 
manian flag in order that they might be 
armed. It turned out, perhaps, to be 
justifiable at the time, but it now con- 
stitutes a very great evil. The Pana- 
manian merchant marine today is the 
fourth largest in the world, being ex- 
ceeded only by the merchant marine of 
the United States, of Great Britain, and 
of Scandinavia. 

Tax evasion is rampant. For exam- 
ple, the Standard Oil Co. has what it 
calls a Panamanian Oil Co., which op- 
erates many ships under the Panama- 
nian flag. It has piled up a profit in 
Panama, and it brings the money into 
the United States whenever the time is 
best for it, that is to say, whenever it is 
to its advantage in the existing tax sit- 

uation. Many other owners of Amer- 
ican ships have been guilty of the same 
practices. When the ships are operated 
under other flags we have no control 
over the crews. In many cases the ships 
never see Panama. In some instances it 
may be years before the crews of the 
ships know where Panama is. The 
ships are registered for a small fee, 
through a Panamanian consui in New 
York. Crews come from Europe, Italy, 
France, and the Orient. 

In my opinion, the time has come 
when we should strike at this evil, and 
try to put an end toit. Of course, the bill 
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now under consideration would enable us 
to reach only Americans involved in 
these transactions, unless universal ap- 
proval were given by other countries. 
We must still reach American citizens 
who build ships in foreign shipyards 
with American capital, thereafter send- 
ing them to Panama, Liberia, or Hon- 
duras, to ply the seven seas under the 
flags of those nations. A part of the 
trouble in connection with shipments to 
Red China has been attributable to 
Panamanian registry, over which the 
United Nations had no control. 

I hope the Senator from New Jersey 
will favor the passage of this bill, be- 
cause it will at least give us some con- 
trol of the evil, and will, I am sure, go a 
long way toward eradicating it in the 
future. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator for his explanation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is_ there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the third para- 
graph of section 9 of the Shipping Act, 1916, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Except as provided in section 611 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, it 
shall be unlawful (a) without prior ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Commerce, to lease, 
bareboat charter, or time charter for a 


period of more than 1 year, or agree to 
lease, bareboat charter, or time charter for 
a period of more than 1 year, or in any man- 
ner transfer to any person not a citizen of 
the United States, any vessel or any inter- 
est therein owned in whole or in part by a 


citizen of the United States and docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States, 
or the last documentation of which was 
under the laws of the United States; or (b) 
without prior approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce as provided in this paragraph, to 
sell or mortgage, or agree to sell or mort- 
gage, to any person not a citizen of the 
United States, or transfer or place under 
foreign registry or flag, any vessel or any 
interest therein owned in whole or in part 
by a citizen of the United States and docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States, 
or the last documentation of which was 
under the laws of the United States. The 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to 
approve such a sale, mortgage, or transfer 
of such a vessel if (1) the Secretary of De- 
fense certifies that retention of the vessel 
is not of essential military or defense value 
to the United States; and (2) the Secretary 
of State certifies the sale, mortgage, or 
transfer of such vessel will be in further- 
ance of the foreign policy of the United 
States; and (3) after a public hearing, the 
Federal Maritime Board determines that 
(A) such vessel is not necessary to the pro- 
motion and maintenance of an adequate 
merchant marine; and (B) such vessel is 
not to be operated in competition with 
American-flag ships in the foreign com- 
merce of the United States; and (C) the 
maritime laws and the enforcement thereof 
governing manning scales, crew accommo- 
dations, and the safety of. life and prop- 
erty at sea of the country and flag to which 
it is sought to transfer such vessel are in ac- 
cordance with the highest international 
standards then prevailing.” 

Sec. 2. Section 501 (a) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, is amended 
by substituting 4 semicolon for the period 
at the end of the section and the 
following: “and (5) the applicant, or any 
holding company, subsidiary, or affiliate of 
such applicant, does not own, in whole or 
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in part, or operate any foreign-flag vessel 
which competes with any American-fiag 
service determined by the Federal Maritime 
Board to be essential under section 211 of 
this act, unless the Federal Maritime Board, 
by the unanimous vote of ite members, de- 
termines that special circumstances warrant 
the waiving of this requirement.” 

Sec. 3. Section 804 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, is amended by 
striking out the proviso thereof the phrase 
“by affirmative vote of four of its members,” 
and substituting in lieu the following: “by 
the unanimous vote of its members.” 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp in connection with 
the bill just passed an article entitled 
“Magnuson Pushes Bill To Check Ship 
Transfers,” published in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of June 26, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dorsn’r HELP PRESENT SITUATION—MacNnvUSsON 
PusHes Bn. To CHeck SHIP TRANSFERS 
Senators WaRREN MaGcNuson, Democrat, of 

Washington, and Herrsert O’Conor, Demo- 

crat, of Maryland, are ing a bill to 

restrict the placing of United Gtates Gov- 
ernment-owned merchant ships under for- 
eign flags. 

After World War II nearly 1,000 Govern- 
ment surplus vessels were sold to American 
or foreign financial interests for registration 
under other flags. Some of these ships are 
now engaged in trade with Soviet countries. 

The largest chunk of the tonnage which 
went under foreign registry now files the 
flag of Panama. 

NO HELP NOW 

The Magnuson-O’Conor bill would be of 
no help in the case of Government-built 
ships which have already been put under for- 
eign flags, but it would plug up the loop- 
holes for ships under the United States flag 
on which the Government still holds a mort- 

age. 

Essentially, the bill would erect these safe- 
guards: 

No merchant ship in which the United 
States Government has an interest could be 
transferred to foreign registry without a pub- 
lic hearing. 

Unanimous approval of the Federal Mart- 
time Board would be required for a trans- 
fer. In the past many ships have been 
transferred by a split decision. 

HE'D HAVE VOICE 

Certification by the Defense Secretary that 
transfer of a ship to foreign registry would 
not adversely affect United States security. 

The Commerce Secretary would have to 
certify that there was no prospect of em-~- 
ploying the vessel in question under the 
United States flag. 

Senator Macnuson said he thought the re- 
cent public concern over foreign-flag ships 
which are carrying on trade with Red China 
would help in getting the bill through Con- 
gress. 


SALE OF LAND ON THE BLACKFEET 
RESERVATION, MONT. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 629) to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted land on the Blackfeet 
Reservation, Mont., which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with amendments on 
page 1, line 10, after the word “bonds”, 
to strike out the colon and “Provided, 
That when the land is offered for sale the 
Blackfeet Tribe or any Indian who is a 
member of said tribe shall have 90 
days within which to execute a preferen- 
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tial right to purchase said tract at the 
price offered by a prospective buyer will- 
ing and able to purchase: Provided fur- 
ther, That if the land is purchased by the 
Blackfeet Tribe or a member thereof 
title shall be conveyed by deed to the 
United States in trust for the purchaser, 
and if the land is purchased by a non- 
Indian a patent in fee shall be issued to 
the purchaser.” 

And on page 2, after line 9, to insert: 

Sec. 2. (a) The lands herein described shall 
not be sold after the date of enactment of 
this act to any purchaser, other than the 
Blackfeet Tribe or a member thereof, unless 
(1) at least 60 days prior to such sale the 
Superintendent of the Blackfeet Agency 
shall have been served with notice of the 
terms thereof and such notice, together with 
a description of the lands, and an offer by 
the owner thereof to sell such lands upon 
the terms specified in such notice to the 
Blackfeet Tribe or any member thereof, shall 
have been posted for such period of time 
in a conspicuous public place at such agency, 
and (2) prior to the expiration of such 60 
days no bona fide offer to purrhase such land 
upon the terms specified in such notice, or 
upon terms more favorable to the owner, 
shall have been made by the Blackfeet Tribe 
or any member thereof and reported to the 
Superintendent of the Blackfeet Agency. 

(b) A certificate of the Superintendent of 
the Blackfeet Agency stating that notice of 
the proposed sale was given and posted in 
accordance with the provisions of clause (1) 
of subsection (a) and that no offer was re- 
ceived in accordance with clause (2) of such 
subsection shall, when filed and recorded 
in the office of the county clerk and recorder 
of the county in which such lands are situ- 
ated, be conclusive evidence of compliance 
with this section. 

(c) That, if the land is purchased by the 
Blackfeet Tribe or a member thereof, title 
shall be conveyed by deed to the United 
States in trust for the purchaser, and if the 
land is purchased by a non-Indian a patent 
in fee shall be issued to the purchaser. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

‘The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

LIBERALIZATION OF SERVICE PENSION 
LAWS RELATING TO CERTAIN VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 315) to liberalize the 
service pensions laws relating to veterans 
of the war with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the Boxer Rebellion, 
and their dependents was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Reserving the 
right to object, it appears to the junior 
Senator from New Jersey that this bill 
is going to be a rather costly one. I 
think, therefore, the Recorp should dis- 
close an explanation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, today 
there are 15 rates of pension—non-serv- 
ice-connected disability—applying to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer 
Rebellion. This bill would establish, in 
lieu of those rates, four standard rates— 
$60, $78, $90, and $120. The latter rate 
applies only to those needing aid and at- 
The rates in existence and 
proposed rates are set forth in the 
report, 








In each of these categories—70-day 
and 90-day service—almost 99 percent of 
the veterans of these wars on the rolls 
are now drawing pension at the rates 
sought to be provided for the entire 
group. There were only 997 veterans— 
December 31, 1950—who were drawing 
less than the $90 or $60 rate sought to be 
provided in the legislation. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration estimates there 
will be approximately 850 in this cate- 
gory during fiscal 1952. Approximately 
200 dependents of veterans of this war 
now on the rolls could receive increases 
under this bill. 

The average age of the Spanish- 
American War veteran as of June 30, 
1950, is estimated at 73.8 years and the 
death rate is approximately 9,000 per 
year. Veterans as they become age 65 
are today entitled to the $90 rate or to 
the $60 rate, as appropriate for their 
service. 

The committee believes the first-year 
cost will total approximately $326,000— 
$254,000 attributable to this increase for 
veterans, and $72,000 for dependents of 
deccased veterans. This should be the 
peak cost due to the advanced age and 
high death rate of over 9,000 per year. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado for 
the explanation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 315) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


RENEWAL OF EXPIRING 5-YEAR LEVEL- 
PREMIUM-TERM INSURANCE FOR 
WORLD WAR I VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 1072) to amend the ex- 
isting law to provide the privilege of re- 
newing expiring 5-year level-premium- 
tern policies of United States Govern- 
ment life insurance was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


PENSIONS FOR AID AND ATTENDANCE 


The bill (H. R. 3193) to establish a 
rate of pension for aid and attendance 
under part III of Veterans Regulation 
numbered 1 (a), as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, this is 
a bill having to do with establishing a 
rate of pension for aid and attendance 
under part III of Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended. The bil! seeks 
to provide a pension of $120 a month for 
veterans of World Wars I and II and of 
the present conflict in those cases where 
an otherwise eligible veteran needs the 
regular aid and attendance of another 
person. It would also apply to a small 
number of the Spanish-American War 
veterans. The disability is of a non- 
service-connected type. Persons serving 
on and after June 27, 1950, and until 
such time as determined by the Presi- 
dent or the Congress are covered by this 
proposal by virtue of Public Law 28 of 
the Eighty-second Congress. 








The rate of pension provided for is in 
line with the $120 rate provided under 
the service pension laws now enjoyed by 
veterans of the Spanish-American War 
who have the same condition. There is 
a difference in eligibility requirements, 
lhowever; such veterans do not have any 
income limitations with which to com- 
ply, while veterans covered by this bill 
cannot have more than $1,000 annual in- 
come if single, or $2,500 if with de- 
pendents, in order to get the benefits of 
this proposal. 

The committee was of opinion that the 
veterans covered by the bill are by far 
the most meritorious of the non-service- 
connected-disability class. All of these 
men are either helpless or blind or so 
nearly helpless or blind as to need the 
regular assistance of another person. It 
is estimated that during the first year 
approximately 400 World War II veter- 
ans, 23,700 veterans of World War I, and 
50 veterans of the Spanish-American 
War would be eligible for benefits under 
the bill at an additional cost for that 
year of approximately $16,700,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


REMOVAL OF THE DEPENDENCY RE- 
QUIREMENT IN CONNECTION WITH 
CERTAIN WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 3549) to modify eli- 
gibility requirements for payment of 
pensior. to certain widows of veterans of 
the Civil War, Indian Wars, and Span- 
ish-American War, including the Boxer 
Rebellion and the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RENEWAL OF 5-YEAR LEVEL-PREMIUM- 
TERM INSURANCE FOR WORLD WAR II 
VETERANS 


The bill (H. R. 4000) to amend sub- 
section 602 (j) of the Nationai Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amended, 
to authorize renewals of level-premium- 
term insurance for successive 5-year 
periods, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this proposal is to permit the 
renewal of any National Service Life 
Insurance 5-year level-premium-term 
policy for successive neriods of 5 years 
at the premium rate for the attained age 
and without medical examination. 

Under the present law, any such policy 
issued on the term plan before January 
1, 1948, may be renewed for an addi- 
tional 5-year period.. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Is that the same as 
Calendar No. 464, House bill 1072, which 
has been passed? It seems to have the 
same purpose. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. What is the calen- 
dar number? 

Mr. CORDON. Calendar No. 464, 
House bill 1072, to amend the existing 
law to provide the privilege of renewing 
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expiring 5-year level-premium-term 
policies of United States Government 
life insurance. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Calendar No. 464, 
House bill 1072, provides that at the 
expiration of any 5-year period a World 
War I veteran may renew his United 
States Government life-insurance policy 
for an additional 5-year period at the 
premium rates for the attained age 
without medical examination. 

Since the enactment of the original 
law, four extensions have been made of 
5 years each to permit World War I 
veterans to continue their 5-year level- 
premium-term polices. The present bill 
would make unnecessary arty additional 
legislation on this point by the Congress, 
since renewal would be permitted at the 
expiration of each preceding 5-year 
term. 

Mr. CORDON. One bill is supplemen- 
tary to the other. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The same basic 
principle is involved in both bills; is that 
correct? 

4 MILLIKIN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 4000) to amend subsection 602 
(j) of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, to au- 
thorize renewals of level premium term 
insurance for successive 5-year periods, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 752) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to convey certain 
lands to the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill be passed 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will 
be passed over. 


TRANSFER TO NAVY OF PROPERTY AT 
SHUMAKER, ARK. 


The bill (S. 1403) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
transfer to the Department of the Navy 
certain property at Shumaker, Ark., was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
transfer, without exchange of funds, to the 
custody and control of the Navy Department 
a parcel of land, with any improvements 
thereon, at the United States Naval Ammu- 
nition Depot, Shumaker, in Calhoun County, 
Ark., containing 118 acres, more or less, being 
the same parcel of land described in a re- 
vocable permit from the War Food Admin- 
istration to the Navy Department dated 
June 23, 1945, and which is now occupied 
and used as an integral part of the said 
ammunition depot. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN 
KLAMATH COUNTY, OREG., TO CITY OF 
KLAMATH FALLS 


The bill (S. 540) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey to the 
city of Klamath Falls, Oreg., all right, 
title, and interest of the United States 
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of America, in certain lands in Klamath 
County, Oreg., and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The VICF PRESIDENT. Calendar 
473, House bill 3018, seems to be an 
identical bill. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3018) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey to the city of 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., all right, title, and 
interest of the United States of America 
in certain lands in Klamath County, 
Oreg., and for other purposes, was con- 
sicered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, anc passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill 540 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 32 (a) (2) OF 

THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 

ACT 


The bill (S. 302) to amend section 32 
(a) (2) of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Reserving the 
right to object—and I shall not object— 
I should appreciate having an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
1950, the Congress passed, and the 
President approved, legislation to permit 
the alien property custodian to return 
property v2sted by him of American citi- 
zens who also possessed enemy national- 
ity. That legislation contained a limita- 
tion of $5,000,000 on the aggregate value 
of the property which might be returned 
pursuant to that law. The limitation 
was not a part of the bill as it passed the 
Senate, but it was added to the bill by 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

This limitation has caused a great deal 
of difficulty in the administration of the 
law and, in addition, there is the distinct 
possibility, according to the Department 
of Justice, that some American citizens 
will be unable to secure the return of 
their property under the law because of 
this limitation. 

The committee felt that this limitation 
ought to be removed since the law passed 
by the Eighty-first Congress was de- 
signed to correct an inequitable situation 
entirely. The limitation in that law 
would only permit a partial correction 
of the situation. 

The Department of Justice favors 
enactment of this legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 302) to amend section 32 (a) (2) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision (D) 
of paragraph (2) of section 32 (a) of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out everything be- 
ginning with the colon following the word 
“marriage” down to and including “$5,000,- 
000” where it last appears therein. 


TERUKO OKUAKI 


The bill (S. 426) for the relief of 
Teruko Okuaki was considered, ordered 
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to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to the ex- 
clusion of aliens inadmissible because of 
race shall not hereafter apply to Teruko 
Okuaki, the Japanese fiancée of Martin 
Bronfenbrenner, a citizen of the United 
States and an honorably discharged veteran 
of World War II, and that the said Teruko 
Okuaki shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the administra- 
tive authorities find that the said Teruko 
Okuaki is coming to the United States with 
a bona fide intention of being married to 
Martin Bronfenbreaner, and that she is 
found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named parties does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Teruko Okuaki, she shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 19 
and 20 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended (8 U.S. C. 155, 156). In the event 
that the marriage between the above- 
named parties shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Teruko Okuaki, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Teruko 
Okuaki as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required head tax and visa fee. 


ROSITA ANITA NAVARRO AND RAMONA 
ALICIA NAVARRO 


The bill (S. 462) for the relief of 
Rosita Anita Navarro and Ramona 
Alicia Navarro was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, which exclude from 
admission to the United States aliens who 
are ineligible to citizenship, shall not here- 
after apply to Rosita Anita Navarro and 
Ramona Alicia Navarro, the minor children 
of Clara Fusako Takemoto Navarro, a citizen 
of the United States, and Francisco R. 
Navarro, a legal resident of the United 
States. 


PAYMENT OF FEES TO THE CLERK OF THE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 1345) to amend acts re- 
lating to fees payable to the clerk of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1363, ch. 854, sec. 1110), 
and the act of April 6, 1928 (45 Stat. 410, 
ch. 325), otherwise known as part of section 
11-1509 of the Code of Laws of the District 
of Columbia, 1940 edition, are amended by 
striking from them and, thereby, from sec- 
tion 11-1509 of the Code of Laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the following provisions: 

“For receiving, keeping, and 
money in pursuance of any statute or order 
of court, including cash bail or bond or secu- 
rities authorized by law or order of court 
to be deposited in lieu of other security, 1 
percent of the amount so received, and 
disbursed, or of the face value of such bonds 
or securities.” 

Sec. 2. From and after the approval of 
this act no fee shall be charged or collected 
by the clerk of the United States District 
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Court for the District of Columbia for any 
of the services enumerated in the provision 
stricken by section 1 hereof, regardless of 
whether such services were rendered prior 
to or after the approval of this act. 


HERBERT H. HELLER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 76) for the relief of Herbert H. 
Heller, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the words 
“date of”, to strike out “his last eatry 
into the United States” and insert “the 
enactment of this act,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Herbert H. Heller shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LAWFUL ADMISSION FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 100) to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of certain 
aliens which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Maria Luisa Ajuria 
Lazpita, Maria Isabel Albizuri Aguirre, Maria 
Ignacia Arregui Urbieta, Aurora Eduarda 
Jauregui Gorozarri, Maria Begona Landa- 
buru Azeue, Josefa Martinez Viqueira, Elvira 
Echevarria Goicoechea, Pastora Inchausti 
Susarragui, Jesusa Unzala Eguidazu, Gauden- 
cia Fernandez Carton, Casilda Gomez Mar- 
tinez, Victoriana Egues Saizar, Maria Blanca 
Ganchegui Alcorta, Benita Justa Izaguirre 
Zabalegui, and Teodora Jimenez Buey shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees and head taxes. Upon the 
granting of mt residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct the required num- 
bers from the appropriate quota or quotas 
for the first year that such quota or quotas 
are available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TRYNTJE BIEREMA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 121) for the relief of Tryntje 
Bierema, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Tryntje Bierema 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
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enactment of this act upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such’ quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
HELMUTH ASSMAS BALTHASAR RUSSOW 
AND VOLKER HARPE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 168) for the relief of Helmuth 
Assmas Balthasar Russow and Volker 
Harpe, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That. for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Helmuth Assmas 
Balthasar Russow and Volker Harpe shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees and head taxes. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct the required numbers from 
the appropriate quota or quotas for the first 
year that such quota or quotas are available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

NICHOLAS PAPAECONOMOU 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 269) for the relief of Nicholas 
Papaeconomou, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment ia line 7, after the 
words “date of”, to strike out “his last 
entry into the United States” and in- 
sert “the enactment of this act”, so as 
to make the bill read: 

\ Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Nicholas Papaeconomou, of 
Hinesburg, Vt., shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon enactment of this act the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the non- 
preference category of the first available 
immigration quota for nationals of Greece, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HOWARD I. SMITH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 810) for the relief of Howard I. 
Smith, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 7, after the 
words “sum of”, to strike out “$630” and 
insert “$585”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Howard I. Smith, 
of 4100 Arkansas Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., the sum of $585, in full satisfaction 





of his claim against the United States for 
reimbursement for financial losses suffered 
by him, including the abandonment of his 
personal property and forfeiture of advance 
rental payment, as an employee of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, resulting 
from the emergency evacuation of Economic 
Cooperation Administration personnel from 
Shanghai, China, ordered by the United 
States State Department in May 1949: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SOPHIE STRAUSS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1133) for the relief of Sophie 
Strauss, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment on page 1, line 11, after the 
word “available”, to insert a colon and 
the following proviso: “Provided, That 
there be given a suitable bond or under- 
taking approved by the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization, in such 
amount and containing such conditions 
as he may prescribe, as a guaranty 
against the said Sophie Strauss becoming 
institutionalized at public expense or 
otherwise becoming a public charge.”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sophie Strauss shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence es of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available: Provided, That 
there be given a suitable bond or undertak- 
ing approved by the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, in such amount 
and containing such conditions as he may 
prescribe, as a guaranty against the said 
Sophie Strauss becoming institutionalized at 
public expense or otherwise becoming a 
public charge. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DAVIS MIN LEE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1279) for the relief of Davis Min 
Lee, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That in the administration of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws, the 
provisions of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
shall be held to be applicable to the alien, 
Davis Min Lee, the minor unmarried 
child of Lee Tung Sing, a citizen of the 
United States. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FIRST LT. JAMES E. WILLCOX 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 83) for the relief of First Lt. 
James E. Willcox, which had been report- 
ed from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments on page 1, line 7, after 
the words “sum of”, to strike out “$10,- 
000” and insert “$5,265”; and in line 11, 
after the word “on”, to strike out “June 
29, 1950” and insert “June 28, 1950”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to First Lt. James E. 
Willcox, of 2647 Southwest Thirty-third 
Court, Miami, Fla., the sum of $5,265, in full 
Satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for the death of his 
infant daughter, Patricia Ann Willcox, who 
died as a result of injuries received when she 
was struck by a United States Army truck in 
Munich, Germany, on June 28, 1950: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
@ misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


E. C. BROWDER AND CHARLES KEYLON 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1474) for the relief of E. C. 
Browder end Charles Keryon, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments on 
page 1, line 5, after the name “Charles”, 
to strike out “Kenyon” and insert “Key- 
lon”, and on page 2, line 4, after the 
name “Charles”, to strike out “Kenyon” 
and insert “Keylon”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to E. C. Browder and 
Charlies Keylon, of Harriman, Tenn., the sum 
of $4,800, in full satisfaction of their claim 
against the United States for damages sus- 
tained by them when they were notified by 
the United States Government that con- 
demnation proceedings previously instituted 
against the farm of E. C. Browder had been 
abandoned, and then notified at a later date 
that the Government intended to go for- 
ward with its condemnation proceedings, 
which actions by the Government caused 
the sale, purchase, and resale of farm equip- 
ment by E. C. Browder and his partner, 
Charles Keylon, and interfered substantially 
with farming operations: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
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guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of E. C. Browder 
and Charles Keylon.” 


KARL CHIMANI AND ADA CHIMANI 


The bill (H. R. 702) for the relief of 
Karl Chimani and Ada Chimani was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BELA ABELES AND MARIA ABELES 


The bill (H. R. 783) for the relief of 
Bela Abeles and Maria Abeles was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BROR RAINER HEIKEL 


The bill (H. R. 791) for the relief of 
Bror Rainer Heikel was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MRS. GIZELLA KEZDY-REICH 


The bill (H. R. 1096) for the relief of 
Mrs. Gizella Kezdy-Reich was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third. reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MARIE LOUISE SAGEROS 


The bill (H. R. 1104) for the relief of 
Marie Louise Sageros was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LUM YING 


The bill (H. R. 1157) for the relief of 
Lum Ying was considered, ordered to a 
trird reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


MRS. VASILIA PARSELLES 


The bill (H. R. 1233) for the relief of 
Mrs. Vasilia Parselles was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SYLVIO LATINO 


The bill (H. R. 1691) for the relief of 
Sylvio Latino was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


SANAE IIDA 


The bill (H. R. 1973) for the relief of 
Sanae Iida was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


DR. IHOR SEVCENKO 


The bill (H. R. 2064) for the relief of 
Dr. Ihor Sevcenko was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MRS. JOHANNA MARIA LUMMER 
VALENTINE 


The bill (H. R. 2170) for the relief of 
Mrs. Johanna Maria Lummer Valentine 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. FLORENCE E. HOMANN AND SON, 
JOHN A. VILLAS 


The bill (H. R. 2180) for the relief of 
Mrs. Florence E. Homann and her son, 
John A. Villas, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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LAMAR CALLOWAY 


The bill (H. R. 2204) for the relief of 
Lamar Calloway was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BIAGIO POIDIMANI 


The bill (H. R. 2299) for the relief of 
Biagio Poidimani was _ considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

B. H. MANLEY 


The bill (H. R. 2406) for the relief of 
B. H. Manley was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MRS. MARGIT HELENA FALK RABOFF 


The bill (H. R. 2408) for the relief of 
Mrs. Margit Helena Falk Raboff was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. MARYANNA BOPPEL 


The bill (H. R. 2455) for the relief of 
Mrs. Maryanna Boppel was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES CODE 

RELATING TO PAROLE OF FEDERAL 

PRISONERS 


The bill (H. R. 3455) to amend section 
4202 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
lating to parole of Federal prisoners, was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to ebject, the junior 
Senator from New Jersey would appre- 
ciate an explanation of the bill, since it 
involves parole from a Federal prison. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill attempts to alleviate a hardslip 
presently existing in the law relating to 
parole. As it is now, a person serving a 
life sentence is eligible for parole after 
having served 15 years, but a person 
serving a sentence of 60 years, for exam- 
ple, would have to serve one-third of his 
sentence, or 20 years, before being eli- 
gible for parole. This bill would make 
such a person, sentenced to over 45 
years, eligible for parole after 15 years. 

Likewise, under the present law, a per- 
son sentenced to a year and a day in 
jail is eligible for parole after having 
served one-third of his sentence, or 4 
months, whereas a person sentenced to 
any period less than a year and a day 
must serve the full sentence. This bill 
will permit the parole of any person sen- 
tenced for a period of 180 days or more, 
after having served one-third of his 
sentence. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, as I understand, the bill 
would also cut the time from 1 year and 
a day to 186 days? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The period of eli- 
gibility; yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The period of eligibility. How much 
of that period of 180 days would the 
prisoner have to serve? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Two months, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Two months. Very well. I have no 
objection, 


JULY 23 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3455) to amend section 4202 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to 
parole of Federal prisoners, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MRS. MARGARETE KATHARINA METZ 


The bill (H. R. 3665) for the relief of 
Mrs. Margarete Katharina Metz was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RITA V. L. FLAHERTY 


The bill (H. R. 3950) for the relief 
of Rita V. L. Flaherty was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES CODE 
TO PERMIT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRO- 
DUCTION OF BUSINESS RECORDS AND 
THEIR INTRODUCTION IN EVIDENCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4106) to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code entitled “Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedure” by adding a new 
section thereto known as section 1732b 
to permit the photographic reproduction 
of business records and the introduction 
of the same in evidence, which had been 
veported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with amendments on page 1, 
after line 2, to strike out: 

That title 28 of the United States Code 
entitled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure” 
is hereby amended by adding a new section 
thereto, to be known as section 1732b to read 
as follows: 

“§ 1732b. Photographic copies of records.” 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

That section 1732 of title 28 of the United 
States Code entitled “Judiciary and judicial 
procedure” is amended by inserting “(a)” 
immediately preceding the first paragraph 
thereof, and by adding a new subsection to 
Tread as follows. 


On page 2, line 3, before the word “If”, 
to insert “(b)”; in line 23, after the word 
“This”, to strike out “Act” and insert 
“subsection”; on page 3, after line 2, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 115 of title 
28, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 1731 of such title, is amended by 
inserting, immediately underneath item 1731 
in such analysis, the following new item: 
“1782b. Photographic copies of records.” 


And on page 3, after the amendment 
just above stated, to insert: 

Sec. 2. The analysis of section 1732 of 
chapter 115 of title 28, United States Code, 
immediately preceding section 1731 of such 
title, is amended so as to read: 

“1732. Record made in regular course of 
business; photographic copies.” 

Sec. 3. The catchline of section 1732, chap- 
ter 115 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended so as to read: 

“1732. Record made in regular course of 
business; photographic copies.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ee ae ee 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend section 1732 of title 
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28, United States Code, entitled ‘Judi- 
ciary and judicial procedure’ by adding 
a new subsection thereto ‘To permit the 
photographic reproduction of business 
records and the introduction of the same 


in evidence’. 


INVESTIGATION OF FUNDS AND SECU- 
RITIES OF THE SEVERAL INDIAN 
TRIBES 


The bill (S. Res. 147) to investigate 
certain matters concerning funds and 
securities of the several Indian tribes 
was considered and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the General Accounting 
Office is authorized and directed to make a 
study and investigation for the purpose of 
ascertaining the amounts of the funds and 
securities of the several Indiana tribes, in- 
cluding those of tribal organizations, 
whether held in the Treasury of the United 
States, in private banks or elsewhere, and 
the rates of interest on such funds, and such 
other information with respect to such funds 
for the period beginning on July 1, 1928, as 
it may deem pertinent, for the purpose of 
bringing up to date the report of the Comp- 
troller General, (S. Doc. 263, 70th Cong.) made 
pursuant to the Second Deficiency Act, fiscal 
year, 1928 (45 Stat. 887). 

Sec. 2. The General Accounting Office 
shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of the study and 
investigation made pursuant to this reso- 
lution. 


TRUST FUNDS OF SHOSHONE AND ARAP- 
AHO TRIBES OF WIND RIVER RESER- 
VATION 


The bill (S. 950) to amend the act au- 
thorizing the segregation and expendi- 
ture of trust funds held in joint owner- 
ship by the Shoshone and Arapaho 
Tribes of the Wind River Reservation 
for the purpose of extending the time in 
which payments are to be made to mem- 
bers of such tribes under such act, and 
for other purposes, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

B¢ it enacted, etc., That the second proviso 
of section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the segregation and expenditure 
of trust funds held in joint ownership by the 
Shoshone and Arapaho Tribes of the Wind 
River Reservation,” approved May 19, 1947 
(61 Stat. 102), is amended by striking out 
“existing” and inserting in leu thereof 


; “any.” 


Sec. 2. The first proviso of section 3 of 
such act is amended by striking out “five” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “ten.” 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs on Senate bill 950, calendar 
515, may be printed at length in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 541) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
950) to amend the act of May 19, 1947 (61 
Stat. 102), so as to extend the 5-year limita- 
tion of time for an additional period of 5 
years, having considered the same, report 
thereon with the recommendation that it do 
pass without amendment. 

The purpose of this bill is to extend the 
5-year limitation of time provided for in the 
act of May 19, 1947 (61 Stat. 102), authoriz- 
ing the distribution per capita semiannually 
of two-thirds of the trust funds of the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Tribes, and to amend the 
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said act of May 19, 1947, so that not only 
the earnings and income of said tribes from 
oil royalties but from all other sources be 
available for such per capita distribution. 
Your committee is informed that the dis- 
tribution of two-thirds of said trust funds 
semiannually, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the said act of May 19, 1947, is 
being administered satisfactorily; and the 
Indians, by assuming the responsibility of 


. handling this much of their own money, are 


being taught to make their own decisions in 
the making use of their money without gov- 
ernmental supervision. 

These Indian tribes have a substantial 
annual income from oil royalties from oil 
production on tribal lands and are soon to 
receive a payment for lands used by the Gov- 
ernment in the construction of the Boysen 
Dam project, one of the features of the Mis- 
souri Basin development program. 

An analysis of the joint funds of the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Tribes follows: 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, SHOSHONE AND 
ARAPAHO INDIANS 


Analysis of joint funds segregated pursuant 
to the act of May 19, 1947, Sept. 23, 1947, 
to July 1, 1951 


14X7145 14X7146 
consoli- consoli- 
dated dated 
funds, funds, 
Shoshone Arapaho 
Indians Indians 





Funds reserved for per cap- 
ita payments: 
Segregated under act of 
May 19, 1947..-.-. ---| $233, 227.14) $223, 380, 37 
Revenue to July 1, 1951_.} 1,812,378. 52) 1, 818, 278. 08 
AS 
Total credits to July | 
1, 1951. : .| 2,045, 615 66) 2,041, 658, 45 
Per capita payments to 
July 1, 1951. ........] 1, 853, 889. 47} 1,850, 207, 28 


Available for per cap 





ita as of July 1, 1951... 191, 726.19) = 191, 451. 17 
Funds reserved for tribal ha eee Tee 
use: 
Segregated under act of 
May 19, 1947. c 259, O18. 57 253, 390, 18 
Revenue to July 1, 1951- -| 910, 827. 10} . 915, 743. 61 
Total credits to July 1, 
Blivsiis bdeeds ...| 1,150, 845. 67) 1, 167, 133. 79 
Tribal expenditures au- | 
thorized___--- wi 136, 158. 9S) 143, 911, 34 
Available for tribal use | 
as of July 1, 1951..... 1, 033, 686, * 1, 023, 222. 45 











Other available funds as of July 1, 1951 


Shoshone: 
14X7645 Interest and accruals 
on interest, consolidated 
funds, Shoshone Indians: 
General tribal budget.... $7, 138.02 
Bes COMA <cccsssuccccce - 14,019.86 





21, 157. 88 
14X7126 Shoshone Indians, 
Wind River’ Reservation, 
Wyo., judgment fund..-..-.- 912, 444. 16 
14X7626 Interest and accruals 
on interest, Shoshone In- 
dians, Wind River Reserva- 
tion, Wyo., judgment fund... 21,968.15 
14X7132 Revolving loan fund, 
Shoshone Indians, Wind 
River Reservation, Wyo..--_. 91, 643. 78 
14X7632 Interest and accruals 
on interest, revolving loan 





fund, Shoshone Indians, 

Wind River Reservation, 

WYO ccnene asnucqaneuseue ee-- 22,510.48 
Arapaho: 


14X7646 Interest and accruals 
on interest, consolidated 
funds, Arapaho Indians: 


General tribal budget.... 6,961.31 
Tar CRGTES ccccscucscstats 13, 852. 04 
20, 813. 35 
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CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill 
(S. 950), as reported, are shown as follows 
(existing law proposed to be omitted is en- 
closed in black brackets; new matter ts 
printed in italics; existing law in which no 
change is proposed is shown in roman): 


“61 Sratures 102 


“Sec. 2. The Comptroller of the United 
States, upon request of the Secretary of the 
Interior, is authorized and directed to estab- 
lish a trust-fund account for each tribe, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall make 
such transfer of funds on the books of his 
department as may be necessary to effect 
the purpose of section 1 of this act: Pro- 
vided, That interest shall accrue on the prin- 
cipal fund only, at the rate of 4 percent 
per annum, and shall be credited to the 
interest trust-fund accounts established by 
this section: Provided further, That all fu- 
ture revenues derived from the Wind River 
Reservation under [existing] any law shall 
be divided in accordance with section 1 of 
this act and credited to the principal trust- 
fund accounts established herein. 

“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of existing law, the trust funds credited 
to the Shoshone Tribe and the Arapaho 
Tribe, respectively, under the provisions of 
this act, shall be available for expenditure 
or for advance to the tribe for such purposes 
as may be requested by the tribal council 
and approved by the Secretary of the Intcrior 
or such official as may be designated by him: 
Provided, That two-thirds of said trust funds 
as initially established, and two-thirds of 
all sums credited thereto during a period of 
Cfive] ten years from and after the enact- 
ment of this act, shall be paid on the first 
day of September and the first day of March 
each year, per capita, to the individual mem- 
bers of said tribes, and any sums distributed 
per capita out of the funds described in sec- 
tion 1 of this act on or after April 1, 1947, 
shall be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the sums to be distributed under 
this proviso to the same effect as if this act 
had been in force on and after April 1, 1947: 
Provided fuither, That said per capita pay- 
ments shall: not be subject to any lien or 
claim of any nature against any of the mem- 
bers of said tribes unless the tribal council 
of such member shall consent thereto in 
writing, except as to reimbursable Treasury 
loans made to individual members of either 
tribe which may be due to the United States, 
and except as to irrigation charges owed by 
individual Indians to the United States, but 
this latter exception shall not become opera- 
tive until a report upon irrigation charges 
with the Wind River irrigation project has 
been made and becomes effective in accord- 
ance with the act of July 1, 1932 (ch. 369, 
47 Stat. 564).” 


CREATION OF COMMISSION TO STUDY 


ADMINISTRATION OF OVERSEAS AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The bill (S. 1166) to create a com- 
mission to make a study of the admin- 
istration of overseas activities of the 
Government, and to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress with respect thereto, 
was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which I shall ask to have stated 
at the appropriate time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1166) 
to create a commission to make a study 
of the administration of overseas activi- 
ties of the Government and make recom- 
mendations to Congress with respect 
thereto, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, with amend- 
ments, on page 1 line 3, after the word 
“a”, to insert “bipartisan” on page 2, 
line 1, after the word “President.”, to in- 
sert “Of each class of four members 
mentioned in this section, two members 
shall be from each of the two major 
political parties.”; in line 21, after the 
word “than”, to ‘strike out “March 1, 
1953”, and insert “1 year after the first 
meeting of the Commission, and/or at 
such time or times as the Commission 
deems necessary.”; on page 3, line 1, 
after the word “of”, to strike out “1923”, 
and insert “1949”, and in line 25, after 
the word “exist”, to strike out “on April 
1, 1953” and insert “not later than 1 year 
after its first meeting. The Chairman 
of the Commission shall advise the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the date 
of its first meeting in writing. Official 
notification of such meeting shall also 
be made to the President of the United 
States, and published in the Federal 
Register.”, so «s to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby cre- 
ated a bipartisan commission to be known 
as the Commission on Overseas Administra- 
tion (hereinafter called the “Commission”), 
which shall be composed of four Members 
of the Senate appointed by the President of 
the Senate, four Members of the House of 


Representatives appointed by the Speaker, 
and four persons in the executive branch of 
the Government appointed by the President. 
Of each class of four members mentioned in 
this section, two members shall be from each 


of the two major political parties. Any va- 
cancies in the Commission shall not affect 
its powers, but shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment. 
was made. The members of the Commission 
shall serve without additional compensation 
by reason of such membership, but they shall 
be allowed and paid their necessary travel 
and subsistence expenses while away from 
their official station on the business of the 
Commission. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members 

Sxc. 3. Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to make a study of the administraiton 
of the overseas activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with a view to making recommenda- 
tion to the Congress with respect to means 
for coordinating and integrating such activ- 
ities. The Commission shall complete its 
study and make a report of its findings and 
recommendations to Congress not later than 
1 year after the first meeting of the Com- 
mission and/or at such time or times as the 
Commission deems n 

Sec. 5. The Commission ‘ts authorized, 
with regard to the civil-service laws or the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, to 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems necessary to assist it in 
the performance of its functions. The Com- 
mission may also contract for services and 
employ part-time consultants on a per diem 
basis. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commission, or any mem- 
ber thereof, may, when authorized by a ma- 
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jority of the Commission, for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times 
and places, and take such testimony as the 
Commission or such member may deem ad- 
visable. Any member of the Commission may 
administer.oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Commission or before 
such member. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, in- 
dependent establishment, or instrumentality 
information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics for the purpose of this act; and 
each department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, est.blishment, or instru- 
mentality is authorized and directed to 
furnish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Commis- 
sion, upon request made by the Chairman 
or Vice Chairman. 

Sec. 7. The Commission shall cease to exist 
not later than 1 year after its first meeting. 
The Chairman of the Commission shall ad- 
vise the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the date of its first meeting in writing. Of- 
ficial notification of such meeting shall also 
be made to the President of the United States, 
and published in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I now ask for action on my amendment, 
and request that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLerK. On page 3, 
line 10, immediately after the comma, it 
is proposed to insert: “require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such 
correspondence, books, papers and 
documents.” 

On page 3, line 14, immediately after 
the period, it is proposed to insert: 

Sections 102 and 104 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (2 U. S. C. 192, 194), shall 
be applicable in the case of the failure of 
any person to comply with the requirements 
of any subpena issued and served upon him 
by the Commission. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by way of explanation, the amendment 
which I have offered merely gives the 
Commission sought to be created by the 
bill the right of subpena. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is that the entire 
purpose of the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is merely to give 
the power of subpena to the Commission 
— it is sought to create under the 
2 Mr. McCLELLAN. I have no objec- 

on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1166) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, with 
respect to Senate bill 1166, Calendar No. 
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-516, I inquire how many members are 


to compose the Commission? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is a 12-man 
Commission. Four are to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, four are 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House, and the other four, on behalf of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, are to be appointed by the Presi- 


* dent of the United States. 


Mr. WHERRY. How long does their 
term of office last? Are the terms of 
office staggered, or are the terms for the 
life of the Commission? 

Mr. McCLELLAN,. The terms are for 
ear life of the Commission. 

WHERRY. The Commissioners 
are ail to be appointed at one time, and 
the term of office is for 1 year. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is there any provision 
made with respect to the members com- 
ing from more than one political party? 

Mr. Mc . They must be 
equally divided between the two major 
parties. The President of the Senate can 
appoint any Members of the Senate. 
All Members are eligible. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think it is a good 
thing to establish such a Commission, 
How much does the Senator feel will be 
involved by way of appropriations? 

Mr. M That will depend 
upon the recommendation of the com- 
mission. A similar bill was passed by the 
Senate last year without objection, and 
= to the House, where no action was 

en. 


PREDATORY SEA LAMPREYS OF THE 
GREAT LAKES 


The bill (H. R. 2995) to amend the 
joint resolution of August 8, 1946, as 
amended, with respect to appropriations 
authorized for the conduct of investiga- 
tions and studies thereunder, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


TEMPORARY NATIONAL COMMISSION*ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


The bill (S. 1146) to establish a tempo- 
rary National Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment, which I ask to have stated at the 
appropriate time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1146) 
to establish a temporary National Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments with amendments on page 
4, after line 19, to strike out: 

(b) The Commissién shall submit a final 
report of its activities, and the results of its 
studies to the Congress on or before the end 
of the second fiscal year which commences 
after the enactment of this act, and shall 
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cease to exist upon the submission of such 
final report. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(b) The Commission shali submit interim 
reports at such time or times as the Com- 
mission deems necessary, shall submit a 
comprehensive report of its activities and the 
results of its studies to the Congress on or 
before December 31, 1952, and shall submit 
its final report not later than March 31, 1953, 
at which date the Commission shall cease to 
exist. The final report of the Commission 
shall propose such constitutional amend- 
ments, legislative enactments, and adminis- 
trative actions, as in its judgment are neces- 
sary to carry out its recommendations with 
respect to each level of government. 


At the top of ;age 6, to insert: 

(c) The Commission shall advise and con- 
sult with representatives of labor, industry, 
commerce, agriculture, taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions, State and local governments, and other 
interested groups, and may establish such 
advisory committee or committees as may 
be desirable from among such represent- 
atives. Members of any such advisory com- 
mittee may be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them at the direction of the Com- 
mission in the performance of their duties. 


And on page 6, line 10, to reletter the 
subsection from “(c)” to “(d)” so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc.— 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


SrcTion 1. Since the establishment of the 
Federal system of government, no compre- 
hensive survey has been made by the Con- 
gress of the relationships existing among 
the National, State, and local governments 
of the United States; of the allocation of 
governmental functions and powers among 
these three governmental levels, or of the 
distribution of jurisdiction of governmental 
functions and powers exercised by two or 
more governmental authorities. Prior to a 
determination of necessity or desirability of 
a reallocation of functions and powers or of 
redistribution of jurisdiction over them 
among the levels of the Federal system, it 
is neccssary that such a study and survey 
be made. It is the belief of the Congress 
that such a study and survey of past and 
present conditions and the determination 
of what legislation should be proposed can 
best be accomplished through the coopera- 
tive efforts of officials of government and 
representatives of the people. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Src. 2. (a) There is hereby established a 
temporary national bipartisan commission 
to be known as the National Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Commission”), which 
shall be composed of twelve members as 
follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, two of whom shall be of- 
ficers of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and two private citizens; 

(2) Four appointed by the President of 
the Senate, two of whom shall be Members 
of the Senate, and two private citizens; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two of whom shall 
be Members of the House and two private 
citizens. 

(b) Each person appointed as a member 
shall be experienced with, or have knowl- 
edge of, the major problems in the field of 
intergovernmental relations. Of the mem- 
bers enumerated in paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) of subsection (a), not more than 
two members in each class shall be from 
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any one political party. Any vacancy in 
the membership of the Commission shall 
not affect the Commission's powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

(c) The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

(d) Four members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to submit to the Congress spe- 
cific recommendations based upon a study 
of— 

(1) (A) the past and present rela*ions 
between the National, State, and local gov- 
ernments of the United States; (B) the past 
and present allocation of governmental 
functions and powers among the National, 
State, and local gi vernments of the United 
States; (C) governmental functions and 
powers exercised by two or more such gov- 
ernments, and the distribution of jurisdic- 
tion over suck functions exercised by each 
such government; 

(2) the fiscal relations among the National, 
State, and local governments with a view of 
determining the possibilities, and) mecha- 
nism for achieving, on a continuous basis, 
consistency in the fiscal policies of the sev- 
eral levels of governments. In meking such 
study the Commission shall give particular 
attention to (A) intergovernmental tax im- 
munities in terms of the problems they 
create for governments and taxpayers, and 
means for resolving these problems; (B) 
revenue sources and means for reducing or 
eliminating intergeverrmental tax com- 
petition; and (C) grants-in-aid, tax sharing, 
and other similar measuies for adjusting 
financial resource. to the needs of State and 
local governments, with a view to proposing 
guides to the use of such devices and im- 
frovements in their operation. 

(b) The Commission shall submit interim 
reports at such time or times as the Com- 
mission deems necessary, shall submit a 
comprelensive report of its activities and 
the results of its studies to the Congress on 
or before December 31, 1952, and shall sub- 
mit its final report not later than March 31, 
1953, at which date the Ccmmission shall 
cease to exist. The final repurt of the Vom- 
mission shall propese such consticutional 
amendments, legislative enactments, and 
administrative actions, as in its judgment 
are necessary to carry out its recommenda- 
tions with respect to each level of govern- 
ment. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission may, in carry- 
ing out this act, hold such hearings, take 
such testimony, and sit and act at such times 
and places as the Commission deems advis- 
able. Any member of the Commission may 
administer oaths or affirmations t») wit- 
nesses appearing before the Commission. 
The Commission may delegate the powers 
conferred by this subsection to any member 
or to a group of members of the Commission. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure from any department, agency, or inde- 
penden’ instrumentality of th executive 
branch of the Government any informetion 
it deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this act; and each such department, 
agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to furnish such information to 
the Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman. 

(c) The Commission shall advise and con- 
sult with representatives of labor, industry, 
commerce, agriculture, taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions, State and local governments, and 
other interested groups, and may establish 
such advisory committee or committees as 
may be desirable from among such repre- 
sentatives. Members of any such auvisory 
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committee may be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurrsd by them at the direction of the 
Commission in the performance of their 
duties. 

(d) The Commission shall have the power, 
without regard to the civil-service laws, to 
eppoint and fix the compensation of an 
executive secretary, who shall be the chief 
administrative officer of the Commission, and 
such other personnel as it deems advisable, 
but the rates of compensation of such per- 
sonnel shall not exceed the rates prescribed 
in the Classification Act of 1949 for com- 
perable duties. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 5. (a) Members of the Commission 
who are appoirted from among Members of 
Congress or from the executive branch of 
the Government shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that reccived for 
their services as Members of Congress or in 
the executive branch, but shall be reim- 
bursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of their duties as members 
of the Commission. 


(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those to whom subsection (a) is ap- 
plicable, shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $50 per day for each day they are 
engaged in the performance of their duties 
as members of the Commissio:. and shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Commission. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from New 
Jersey will be stated. 

The LEGIsLaTIve CLERK. On page 5, 
line 12, after the words “such hearings,”, 
it is proposed to insert “require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such 
correspondence, books, papers, and docu- 
ments.” 

On page 5, line 18, after the period, it is 
proposed to insert: 

Sections 102 and 104 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (2 U.S. C. 192, 194), shall 
be applicable in the case of the failure of 
any person to -om}!y with the requirements 


of any subpena issued and served upon him 
by the Commission. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
effect of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Jersey is the same as 
that offered in connection with a pre- 
vious bill, is it not? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I will say that 
the junior Senator from New Jersey is 
merely seeking to give the Commission 
the power of subpena. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment which I believe to be 
satisfactory to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. I ask to have the amend- 
ment stated. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEecIsLaATive CLERK. On page 3, 
after line 16, it is proposed to add a new 
subsection, as follows: 


(e) Prior to making the appointments of 
members of the Commission as prescribed 
in paragraph (2) of thie section, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives shall consult with and 
be advised by representatives of organiza- 
tions of State and local governmental offi- 
cials. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. It 
simply amounts to a suggestion on the 
part of the Congress that in connection 
with appointments to the proposed Com- 
mission the appointing officers consult 
with the organizations mentioned in the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRICKER. It is the thought of 
the Senator from Ohio that the local 
and State government officials, both of 
whom are already thoroughly acquainted 
with representatives at the central office, 
should be consulted before the appoint- 
ments are made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the €enator from Ohio [Mr. 
BrIcKER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment which I have prepared dealing with 
the bill be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENDRICKSON 


A few days ago when the senior Senator 
from Maryland reported this bill out of com- 
mittee, I stated my intention to speak more 
at length upon the measure when it was 
reached during the call of the calendar. 

As I arise today to avail myself of that 
privilege, I want to say first of all that the 
subject of intergovernmental relations in 
this country is one in which I have long 
had a personal and vital interest. 
my privilege to represent my home State of 
New Jersey for 14 years as a member of the 
interstate commission on the Delaware River 
Basin, popularity known as INCODEL. 

It was as a member of this commission 
that I first became deeply conscious of the 
value of interstate cooperation. 

Later I became a member of the board of 
managers of the Council of State Govern- 
ments and here again I saw at close hand 
the importance of intergovernmental rela- 
tions as between our 48 States. 

Indeed, it was as the chairman of the 
board of managers of the Council of State 
Governments that I first fully realized the 
vast importance of well coordinated inter- 
governmental relations at all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

When I became a Member of this distin- 
guished body approximately 244 years ago, I 
early sponsored a bill S. 810, Eighty-first 
Congress for a the creation of a commission 
similar to the one which S. 1146 of this ses- 
sion seeks to establish. 

I refer, of course, to the bill now before 
us 


I firmly believe that this problem of in- 
terlevel and interjurisdictional relations is 
one of the most important of all the prob- 
lems facing the American people today and 
nothing would give me greater satisfaction 
than to know that I had personally been 


It was 
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able to make some small contribution to- 
ward the more effective handling of the 
complex and difficult situations which al- 
most daily now develop in the general field 
of intergovernmental relations. 

The subject of Federal-State relations has 
been one of major concern since the days 
o. the founding of the Republic. Even be- 
fore the present Government was estab- 
lished, there were controversies under the 
Articles of Confederation, and during the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, relating 
to the proper allocation of governmental au- 
thority as between the Federal Government 
and the States. Throughout the life of the 
present Government, these questions have 
constantly been before our people; some- 
times to be sure, they have been more ac- 
tively discussed than at others, but they 
have always been present. And I suspect 
that, as long as our society continues to pos- 
sess the dynamic qualities that have always 
charecterized it in the past, they always will 
continue to be present. 

There are many reasons why this subject 
is of supreme importance at the present time, 

The whole character of our Federal system 
has been changing before our very eyes, yet 
without oyr fully realizing it. 

~The Constitution provides a general pat- 
tern for these relationships—a pattern which 
describes the form of government that we 
formerly had and that the people assume we 
still have. 

Actually the character of American fed- 
eralism in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury is something vastly different from what 
it was at the turn of the century, or from 
what it was even 25 years ago. 

Among the changes that have been—and 
still are—taking place, I would mention 
first the pronounced tendency for govern- 
mental activities and services to be trans- 
ferred up the line, to successively larger 
units for administration. 

In this growing dependence on larger units 
of government, functions have been trans- 
ferred from the smaller rural units to the 
counties, from the counties and cities to the 
States, and from the States to the Federal 
Government. 

Now, as we contemplate the development 
and strengthening of institutions of world 
government, it appears mot unlikely that 
some few limited powers which have long 
been regarded as the attributes of a sovereign 
state may have to be transferred to a world 
government, 

This constant shift of power and responsi- 
bility from smaller units to larger ones has 
been due, not alone to the grasping tenden- 
cies and empire-building propensities of 
bureaucrats, but to the simple fact that the 
development of improved methods of trans- 
portation, communication, and machine de- 
sign has made it absolutely necessary for 
government to function tn larger units if it 
was to function effectively, or in some cases, 
if it was to function at all. 

Restricted territorial areas, once necessary, 
simply do not fit into the pattern of the 
modern age of technical and scientific de- 
velopment. 

Not only have governmental units for ad- 
ministrative purposes tended to become 
larger, but the fiscal relationships between 
the units have changed. 

Time was—and not so long ago—when each 
individual tax source was assigned or desig- 
nated for the use of particular governmental 
units. Now, all units from the largest to the 
smallest, in grab-bag fashion, attempt to 
collect about all the revenue they can from 
all available sources. 

The situation is well-nigh chaotic. The 
larger units, by virtue of their greater size, 
having a broader taxing base than the 
smaller, thus tend to monopolize all of the 
more productive sources of revenue, leaving 
few, indeed, available for the smaller units. 
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These smaller units are thus encouraged to 
go, hat in hand, begging grants-in-aid, the 
cities from the States, and the States from 
the Federal Government. 

This grant-in-aid problem is a particu- 
larly important aspect of the whole inter- 
governmental relations picture. 

Distributions of public lands, and to a 
lesser degree of public funds, had been made 
by the Federal Government to the States 
from time to time over the years. 

The grants were made to aid the States 
in particular programs, often experimental. 

The system did not get into full operation 
until after 1914, following the adoption of 
the income-tax amendment; it was not un- 
til the period of the depression and the 
years since that it began to operate in high 
gear. 

Total Federal expenditures for this pur- 
pose have grown from a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars to a total of well over $2,000,- 
000,000 a year, which is a sizable amount 
even in a total budget so large as that un- 
der which the Federal Government is now 
operating. 

Grants are no longer regarded as a means 
of assistance in the support of experimental 
undertakings, but as a regular source of 
financial support for necessary and well- 
established governmental functions. 

Our Federal system has changed in still 
another way. 

Until fairly recently, each level of govern- 
ment had certain duties and responsibilities 
clearly and definitely assigned to it. 

The local units carried on police functions, 
The States built roads. 

The Federal Government was responsible 
for the national security. Things are no 
longer so simple. 

It has now come to be true that no single 
unit or level of government is any longer 
completely responsible for any one impor- 
tant governmental function. 

In the new system of cooperative fedcral- 
ism, the Federal Government and the 
States and the local units are jointly and 
collectively responsible for police work, road 
building, agriculture, military and civil de- 
fense, and many, many more activities. 

Meanwhile, institutions of local govern- 
ment are being transformed. Some of the 
smaller local units which no longer have any 
functions to perform or any reason for con- 
tinued existence, are drying up. 

School districts are being consolidated one 
with another, in substantial numbers. 

More and more so-called authorities are 
being created to carry on activities of a busi- 
ness nature. 

Special districts, larger than the previ- 
ously existing local units, are being estab- 
lished all over the country for a variety of 
purposes such as flood control, soil conserva- 
tion, mosquito abatement, health and sani- 
tation a:.d many "nore. 

As old units atrophy and fall into disuse, 
new and different ones arise to take their 
place. 

Truly it may be said that Iecal govern- 
ment in this country is in a state of tran- 
sition. 

I thus refer to some of the major changes 
in this field by way of emphasizing the need 
for exactly the type of study that such a 
commission as this bill proposes would pro- 
vide. 

I do not say that these changes are good 
or that they are bad, for I do not know. 
I do not believe that anyone knows. That 
is why we need the commission to find out. 

What we do know is that the changes in 
the previously existing structure have been 
many and of far-reaching significance. 

We know that they have been made on 
@ more or less haphazard basis, without any 
plan or any consideration of their over-all 
effect. 


We have neither any understanding of 
how we got into the mess that we are in, 
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nor any idea of what course we should at- 
tempt to follow in the future. 

We do know that these tremendous 
changes have all taken place within the 
existing constitutional structure, without 
any formal or visible change in the charac- 
ter of that structurs, 

They have been made almost unbeknown 
to the average citizen, who still labors under 
the delusion that the brand of georgraphical 
federalism established by the Constitution 
still exists. 

Actually, it ]as been very largely sup- 
planted by the new cooperative federalism 
based upon a functional integration of the 
efforts of all three levels of government in 
many different arear. 

I believe that this survey is vitally neces- 
sary at this time. 

We need to have a careful analysis of how 
we got where we are, and on the basis of 
the facts so revealed, to chart our course for 
the future. 

It may be said that this would be just 
another survey, with just another report to 
be filed away and forgotten. 

With that point of view, I beg to differ. 

We have never had a thorough and com- 
prehensive survey of this whole problem; 
that is one reason why I think it is so im- 
portant that we have this one now. 

To be sure, there have been numerous 
studies of the administration of particular 
furctions in particular States or regions, 
but these studies have all been made on a 
piece-meal basis, geographically or func- 
tionally or both. 

The report of the Hoover Commission has 
been neither ignored, neglected, nor forgot- 
ten. What I propose is that we apply the 
technique used so successfully in the field of 
executive reorganization to this whole vast 
and equally important field of intergovern- 
mental relations. 

In place of the piecemeal approach I pro- 
pose that a distinguished national Commis- 
sion whose members would be nonpartisan 
in their point of view and representative of 
the various governmental and group inter- 
ests involved be authorized and directed to 
study the whole problem, and to make rec- 
ommendations with regard thereto. I would 
give them sufficient time to do a thorough 
job, for the task is one of monumental pro- 
portions. 

I would give them sufficient funds to make 
possible the employment of a high-grade 
professional staff, without whose assistance 
the job cannot be done at all. Out of the 
work of such a Commission I would hope 
that we might realize at least three specific 
benefits. 

In the first place, I would expect a kind of 
blueprint or plan for the development of our 
intergovernmental relations in the future— 
Federal-State, interstate, State-local, and 
Federal-local. 

It seems plain to me that we can ill afford 
to continue blundering along as we have 
been doing, and that we cannot expect to 
follow a plan unless we have a plan to follow. 

In developing such a plan I assume that 
the Commission would consider carefully the 
relation of existing constitutional require- 
ments to the needs of the present day. 

In the second place, I assume that once the 
facts are ascertained and the plan devel- 
oped, some suitable provision would be made 
for carrying it out. 

The Hoover Commission recommended that 
the Commission provided for in this bill be 
set up on a permanent basis. 

I have never believed, and I do not believe 
now, that this would be wise. 

As the senior Senator from Maryland 
pointed out when he presented the report of 
the committee, there is nothing to prevent 
making this Commission permanent if that 
should prove to be desirable. 

I believe the committee did the right thing 
in leaving this matter open for future deter- 
mination. 
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I am not sure just what form the perma- 
nent agency should take or where in the 
Government it should be loceted. 

I have some ideas on the subject, but I 
shall not attempt to develop them at this 
time. 

This is a matter which can best be decided 
after the study Commission has ascertained 
the facts and presented its recommendations. 

A third bevefit which I hope may flow 
from the work of this Commission would be 
the establishment at some suitable location 
here in Washington of a central clearing 
house for information relating to all matters 
in the field of State end local government, 
law, and administration and intergovern- 
mental relations. 

Such a development is, in my opinion, 
absolutely essential if we are to conduct the 
affairs of our Federal system of government 
ir. an orderly way. This task of putting our 
Federal system in order and of keeping it 
s¢ must be regarded us a continuing respon- 
sibility. Important «s the work of the study 
commisrion is, that alone will not keep the 
problems solve‘. 

There must he a permanent agency to 
carry the work forward on a continuing basis, 
but such an agency must have adequate and 
up-to-date current information. Govern- 
ment cannot function effectively in any 
quarter without such information. 

At the present time, there is no central 
agency dealing with the problems of State 
and local government and intergovernmental 
relations. Fiscal data and data on the num- 
ber and character of the units of local gov- 
ernment is maintained in one department. 
This department also used to collect election 
statistics but this activity was suspended on 
grounds of “economy.” Some ‘information 
on State legislation is maintained in an- 
other agency, the scope of this service also 
having been curtailed on grourds of “econ- 
omy.” Scattered all over Washington, in one 
executive department and agency after an- 
other, there are little offices trying to keep 
track of State legislaiion on agriculture, 
social security, power problems, labor laws, 
her!th laws, and a dozen other things. How 
much better off everyone would be if this 
job could be done completely and thoroughly 
in one central } lace, servieing all depart- 
ments and agencies uf the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State and local governments, as 
well as private organizations desiring this 
type of information. 

I hope that some such development may 
grow out of the wor* of the study commis- 
sion on intergovernmental relations. We 
must remember at all times that in a Fed- 
eral system of government like our own, the 
central government has a definite duty and 
responsibility for maintaining certain serv- 
ices such as this, services which are of bene- 
fit to all, but which the State and local units 
are not in a position to support and maintain 
individually. Even if they were, there would 
be no justification for asking 48 States to 
duplicate services which could be done better 
an’‘] cheaper in one central place. 

In concluding my remarks on this impor- 
tant subject, there are two points which I 
would like to emphasize. 

In the first place, the subject matter of 
this bill is not a party matter, it is an 
American matcer, which relates in a very 
vital way to the form and structure of our 
governmental system. On the basic charac- 
ter of this system as ectablished by the Con- 
stitution, all Americans are pretty well 
agreed. 

The purpose of this study commission is 
to help us to preserve, under new and dif- 
feren* Stonditions, the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the Federal system provided 
for by the Constitution. 

I call attention of the Members of this body 
to the fact that the list of sponsors of this 
bill includes 34 Senators, drawn more or less 
evenly from the two major parties. 
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Of this number, 14, I believe, have served 
as governors of their respective States, and 
1 has been mayor for 4 years of one of the 
Nation’s great cities. All have had extensive 
experience in public affairs. 

The bill has the endorsement of the ap- 
propriate committee and subcommittee of 
this body. On the basis of this extensive bi- 
partisan support, I urge each ind every one 
of my colleagues to give this bill their per- 
sonal endorsement by voting for it 

The main question raised by the bill is 
very simple and very clear. It is simply 
this: What kind of government do we want 
in these United States?—a highly central- 
ized system in which all power and author- 
ity is concentrated in the Nation's Capital, 
or the Federal system with which we started 
which seeks to leave as many major respon- 
sibilities in the hands of the State and local 
governments as they are capable of discharg- 
ing economically and efficiently? 

A vote for this bill is a vote for doing what 
can be done at this timie and under the 
circumstances toward the following of the 
latter course. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill ‘S. 1146) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION LIQUIDATION ACT 


The bill (S. 1376) providing for the 
dissolution of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the transfer of 
certain functions related to national de- 
fense heretofore vested in the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MIGRATORY BIRD 
HUNTING STAMP ACT OF MARCH i6, 
1934 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 509) to amend the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 
1934 (48 Stat. 451, 16 U. S.C. 718b), as 
amended, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce with amendments in line 
5, after “16 U.S. C.”, to strike out ““718b” 
and insert “718d”; and in line 7, after 
the word “number”, to strike out “75” 
and insert “85’’, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) 
of section 4 of the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 451; 
16 U. S. C. 718d), as amended is further 
amended by deleting the number “90” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the number “85” 
and subsection (b) of said section 4 is 
amended by inserting the words “in en- 
forcing and” immediately after the words 
“The remainder shall be available for ex- 
penses” as they appear therein. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—the title of the bill does 
not indicate exactly what the bill does. 
I think the Recorp should contain an 
explanation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the purpose of this bill is to 
permit a large share of the migratory- 
bird conservation fund—the duck-stamp 
fund—to be used for enforcement and 
administrative purposes. 
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When the Fish and Wildlife Service 
which is where the bill originated, sent 
it to the Congress, it asked that 25 per- 
cent of the revenue received from the 
sale of duck stamps be used for admin- 
istrative purposes. Our committee gave 
consideration to the matter and decided 
that we would support an increase of 5 
percent, that is, making the total 15 per- 
cent instead of 25 percent. The Fish 
and Wildlife Service now receives 10 per- 
cent. While it is clearly shown in the 
testimony before our committee that it 
needs some additional funds to admin- 
ister the program, we have a feeling 
that 5 percent additional will give the 
agency the additional. funds which it 
needs. Next year it can report to Con- 
gress, and if it needs additional funds, 
Congress can consider the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 
(48 Stat. 451; 16 U. S. C. 718d), as 
amended.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
majority leader a question. No doubt 
a statement has already been made 
upon the subject, but as I understand, 
it is his intention, after the call of the 
calendar is completed, that the Senate 
take a recess until tomorrow, when the 
agricultural appropriation bill will be 
taken up. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. There are 
several Senators who wish to make a 
few remarks after which there will be 
no further business today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the next business on the cal- 
endar. 


DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES 
AGAINST ATTACK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 537) to provide for the greater 
security and defense of the United States 
against attack, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That section 606 (c) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) Upon proclamation by the President 
that there exists war or a threat of war, 
or a state of public peril or disaster or other 
national emergency, or in order to preserve 
the neutrality of the United States, the 
President, if he deems it necessary in the 
interest of national security or defense, may 
suspend or amend, for such time as he may 
see fit, the rules and regulations applicable 
to any or all stations or devices capable of 
emitting electromagnetic radiations within 
the jurisdiction of the United States as 
prescribed by the Commission, and may 
cause the closing of any station for radio 
communication, or any device capable of 
emitting electromagnetic radiations between 
10 kilocycles and 100,000 megocycles, which 
is suitable for use as a navigational aid be- 
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yond 5 miles, and the removal therefrom of 
its apparatus and equipment, or he may 
authorize the use or control of any such 
station or device and/or its apparatus and 
equipment, by any department of the Gov- 
ernment under such regulations as he may 
prescribe upon just compensation to the 
owners.” 

Sec. 2. Section 606 of such act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(h) Any person who willfully and know- 
ingly does or causes or suffers to be done 
any act, matter, or thing prohibited or de- 
clared to be unlawful pursuant to the exer- 
cise of the President’s powers and authority 
under this section, or who willfully and 
knowingly omits or fails to do any act, 
matter, or thing which he is required to do 
pursuant to exercise of the President’s 
powers and authority under this section, or 
who willfully and knowingly causes or suf- 
fers such omission or failure shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be punished for such of- 
fense by a fine of not more than $1,000 
or by imprisonment for a term of not more 
than 1 year, or both, and, if a firm, part- 
nership, association, or corporation, be fined 
not more than $5,000.” 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. Presidert, 
reserving the right to object—and I 
shall not object—here again we have a 
title which does not fully disclose the 
major purposes of the bill. An explana- 
tion in the Recorp would be very help- 
ful. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, Senate bill 537 as originally 
introduced, generally provides executive 
authority to control the use of all elec- 
tromagnetic radiation devices not only 
during hostilities or a proclaimed emer- 
gency, but also during time of strained 
international relationship when a sur- 
prise attack on the United States is pos- 
sible. Terms of the original bill were 
broad enough to include not only radio 
transmission devices but diathermy ma- 
chines, testing equipment and radio 
service shops, switches, fluorescent 
signs, circuit breakers, and so forth. 

This bill came from the National De- 
fense Agency. When it was first 
brought to Congress it was referred to 
the Armed Services Committee. As the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has charge of communica- 
tions, we felt that that was intruding on 
our jurisdiction, and we asked that the 
bill be transferred to our committee. It 
was so transferred. 

There is existing law on this subject. 
Under section 606 (c) of the Communi- 
cations Act, the President is authorized 
to control or use radio stations and their 
apparatus under certain emergency 
conditions. The authority of the Presi- 
dent under that section is limited to 
electronic devices used in transmitting 
radio communications, and does not in- 
clude all devices capable of emitting ra- 
diations useful to enemy aircraft for 
navigational purposes. 

In other words, an ordinary motor, 
unless it has been carefully constructed, 
may emit signals which can be used by 
operators of enemy planes to any 
point they may wish to reach. otors, 
diathermy machines, and all other ap- 
paratus of that kind emit signals, and 
at the present time there is no control. 
No one is in control over such signals. 
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We already have in the law control over 
regular broadcasting instruments, but 
the bill would give the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission responsibility to 
look after other machines, which were 
not built for the transmission of sig- 
nals, but which do emit signals. It is 
a safety measure of very high impor- 
tance. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Colorado for 
his explanation. I commend his com- 
mittee for this proposed legislation. It 
is obviously very necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to further amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3282) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments and funds available 
for the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill is 
the unfinished business, and will be 
passed over, 


PROPOSAL TO NAME AN AIRCRAFT 
CARRIER THE “FORRESTAL” 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 67) to 
provide that an aircraft carrier shall be 
named the Forrestal was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


STIMULATION OF VOLUNTEER ENLIST- 
MENTS IN THE REGULAR MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT—CORRECTION OF ER- 
ROR IN ACT OF JUNE 28, 1947 


The bill (H. R. 1200) to correct an er- 
ror in section 1 of the act of June 28, 
1947, “to stimulate volunteer enlistments 
in the Regular Military Establishment of 
the United States,” was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

OPERATION OF MESS UNDER DIRECTION 
OF A SUPPLY CORPS OFFICER 


The bill (H. R. 1201) to amend sec- 
ton 4 of of the act of March 2, 1933 
(47 Stat. 1423), as amended, so as to 
provide that a mess operated under the 
direction of a Supply Corps officer can 
be operated either on a quantity or on 
@ monetary-ration basis, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FLORENCE GRACE POND WHITEHILL 


The bill (H. R. 1834) for relief of 
Florence Grace Pond Whitehill was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT FOR CADETS 
AND MIDSHIPMEN AT THE ACADEMIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R, 2736) to authorize advances 
for clothing and equipment to cadets 
at the Military Academy and to midship- 
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men at the Naval Academy, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
with an amendment, on page 2, after 
line 21, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 183 of title 14 of the United 
States Code is amenced to read as follows: 


“§ 183. Cadets; initial clothing allowance. 
“The Secretary may prescribe a sum 
which shall be credited to each new cadet 
upon frst admission to the Academy, to 
cover the cost of his initial clothing and 
equipment issue, which sum shall be de- 
ducted subsequently from his pay. Each 
cadet discharged prior to graduation who 
is indebted to the United States on account 
of advances of pay to purchase required 
clothing and equipment shall be required 
to turn in to the Academy all clothing and 
equipment of a distinctively military na- 
ture to the extent required to discharge 
such indebtedness; and, if the value of such 
clothing and equipment to turned in does 
not cover the indebtedness incurred, then 
such indebtedness shall be canceled.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to authorize advances for 
clothing and equipment to cadets at the 
Military Academy and the Coast Guard 
Academy and to midshipmen at the Na- 
val Academy, and for other purposes.” 


DECORATIONS FOR SURVIVORS OF 
VETERANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3911) to provide appropriate 
lapel buttons for widows, parents, and 
next of kin of members of the Armed 
Forces who lost or lose their lives in 
the armed services of the United States 
during World War II or during any sub- 
sequent war or period of armed hostil- 
ities in which the United States may 
be engaged which had been reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
with amendments on page 2, line 3, 
after the word “during” where it occurs 
at the end of line 2, to insert ‘World 
War I”; in the same line, after the word 
“War”, to strike out “II” and insert “II,”; 
in line 16, after the word “during”, to 
insert “World War I”; in line 17, after 
the word “War”, to strike out “II” and 
insert “II,”; on page 3, line 19, after the 
worc “adoption”, to strike out “and”, 
and in the same line, after “(e)”, to in- 
sert “the term ‘World War I’ shall in- 
clude the period extending from April 6, 
1917, to March 3, 1921; and (f).” 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the committee for 
its prompt action on the bill. The sup- 
port of this proposal to grant recogni- 
tion to the bereaved survivors of those 
killed in action while serving in the 
Armed Forces of the United States is 
certainly appropriate. It may seem that 
the legislation is unimportant in the 
light of many urgent matters which con- 
front the Senate in this critical period, 
but I assure Senators that it is vitally 
important to the several thousand Amer- 
icans concerned. While it is true that 
nothing can begin to compensate the 


wives, mothers, and famiiles of the men 
who have so nobly given their lives for 
the principles of world freedom and jus- 
tice, these small buttons are a shining 
symbol of their sacrifice. 

Mr. President, I have received many 
letters in regard to this bill. Iam happy 
that the committee acted promptly, and 
I hope the bill will be passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services I thank the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for his comment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Situ of North Carolina in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. e 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO HIGHLAND 

FALLS, N. Y. 


The bill (H. R. 385) to direct the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey certain land 
to the village of Highland Falls, N. Y., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 622) to increase the basic 
rates of co:apensation of certain officers 
and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The bill is ob- 
viously not a calendar measure. There- 
fore, I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sm1tH of North Carolina in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 

That completes the call of the 
‘calendar. 


DEATH OF ADMIRAL FORREST P. 
SHERMAN 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, all 
of us have been touched and grieved by 
the sudden death of Admiral Forrest P. 
Sherman. He was indeed a military 
genius, and performed outstanding serv- 
ice in behalf of his country. I wish to ex- 
press my deep sympathy to his family. 

The loss of Admiral Sherman will be 
felt seriously, particularly at this time 
when he was playing such an important 
role in national and international affairs. 

It would have been difficult to find 
another who could have so efficiently 
handled the task which fell to his lot 
during recent times. He helped to bring 
unity within our military services, and 
under his leadership our Navy is an ef- 
ficient, fighting force with all hands, of- 
ficers and enlisted men alike, displaying 
the highest morale. 

His untimely death is a blow to all of 
us; to the Navy he loved and fought for; 
to the country to whom he had dedicated 
his life, and to his beloved family. They 
have our sincerest condolences in this 
hour of their grief. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to add a word to the state- 
ment of the distinguished majority lead- 
er with respect to the death of Admiral 
Sherman. It was my privilege to be 
associated with him in congressional 
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work relating to the Defense Establish- 
ment during the period in which he 
served as Chief of Naval Operations and 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Admiral Sherman was a great naval 
leader. He was a great American. His 
passing is a distinct loss not only to this 
country, but to the cause of free men 
everywhere in the world. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to have the record show that at 
the hearing this morning of the Sub- 
committee on Armed Services of the 
Committee on Appropriations, with the 
representatives of the Navy appearing 
before it, the subcommittee took action 
to express its deep sorrow over the death 
of Admiral Sherman. As chairman I 
can testify to the fact that the admiral 
made a very deep impression upon the 
members of the subcommittee by his 
appearances and his testimony before it. 
He was not only a man of distinct 
achievements as a naval leader, but he 
was also in every degree of the word a 
statesman whose concern was for the 
safety of his country and the protection 
of the principles upon which the Nation 
was founded. The Navy, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, the people 
of the United States, and, for that mat- 
ter, the people of the world, I believe, 
have suffered a great loss in the sudden 
termination of the life of Admiral For- 
rest P. Sherman at the very height of 
his achievements. 


WILLIAM O. STEVENS—DISCHARGE OF 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service be discharged from further 
consideration of H. R. 662, for the relief 
of Williim O. Stevens, and that the bill 
be referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Unfortunately, the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service approved a 
similar bill in the Eighty-first Congress. 
However, it has been determined that 
the retirement systems for professors at 
our service academies are separate sys- 
tems and not part of the regular civil- 
service retirement system. They are 
administered exclusively by the depart- 
ments having jurisdiction. 

Therefore, it is the opinion of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service that it has no jurisdiction in 
this matter, but that the Committee on 
Armed Services has jurisdiction. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
not object to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina. Of course, bills 
of this nature have been handled in the 
past by the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. That is why I had 
requested that the Committee on Armed 
Services be discharged from considera- 
tion of the bill and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. If the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service feels that the bill properly 
belongs in the Committee on Armed 
Services, our committee will undertake 
to see that justice is done to those af- 
fected by the bill. 
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STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND ALASKA 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was detained from the Chamber at the 
outset of today’s session because the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Defense was in session. 
Therefore it was not until I reached the 
fioor that I learned that objection had 
been made during the call of the calen- 
dar to Senate bill 50 and Senate bill 49, 
Calendar Nos. 295 and 296, which are, 
respectively, bills for the admission as 
States of the Union, the Territory of 
Alaska and the Territory of Hawaii. Of 
course, it was to be expected that ob- 
jection would be made to the bills on the 
call of the calendar, because a great deal 
of controversy has been raised with re- 
spect to the measures, although it quite 
clearly appears from the evidence which 
was received by the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs that a clear ma- 
jority of the Congress of the United 
States is in favor of the enactement of 
the two bills. 

I do not wish to have the occasion 
pass without making reference to the 
bills, particularly because last evening 
I was very much honored by the Boys’ 
Nation, which is now in session in Wash- 
ington, by being invited to American 
University tu. talk to the young men 
from all over the United States in re- 
sponse to their request, upon the two 
statehood bills. 

BOYS’ NATION INTERESTED 


It seemed to me very significant, in- 
deed, that the members of Boys’ Nation, 
which, as every Member of the Senate 
knows, is an organization created upon 
the initiative of the American Legion to 
foster the knowledge of government and 
of the principles of free institutions, 
should have desired a discussion of these 
two bills. The Boys’ Nation is composed 
of youngsters now in high school. Two 
members from each State in the Union 
are now in attendance upon the sessions 
in Washington. They are studying the 
operation of the Congress. They are 
studying the bills which are before Con- 
gress. Before the week is out they will 
assemble in the old Chamber of the Sen- 
ate, which later became the chamber of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and there, on the 26th of July, I under- 
stand the Vice President of the United 
States will address these young men. 

The fact that they were in the city 
last night, and that they wanted to dis- 
cuss the sifinificance of these two state- 
hood bills, prompts me to make note of 
the fact in the Recorp and to give a 
summary of some of the points to which 
I called their attention last night. 

It seemed to me to be very significant, 
Mr. President, that they were meeting in 
Washington in the month of July 1951, 
and that in July 1787 the Continental 
Congress, the Congress which preceded 
the Constitutional Convention, adopted 
the Ordinance of 1787, which provided 
for the Government of the Northwest 
Territory, the area which lies west of 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Virginia, and Maryland, and east of the 
Mississippi River, and “northwest of the 
River Ohio.” 


I pointed out to these young men that 
in the Ordinance of 1787, the Continental 
Congress or the Confederate Congress, as 
I believe it was officially called at that 
time, incorporated the Northwest Terri- 
tory into the United States, thereby 
holding out to the people of that area 
that when the time came when they were 
capable of supporting statehood, the 
area would be admitted to the Federal 
Union on an equal footing with the ex- 
isting States of the Union. There, for 
the first time, even before the Constitu- 
tion was formally ratified, Congress was 
saying with respect to those who inhab- 
ited the Northwest Territory, “This area 
may be divided into five States, and these 
five States will be admitted into the Fed- 
eral Union ‘on an equal footing with the 
original States.’ ”’ 


THE TRADITION OF 1787 


Mr. President, this is significant be- 
cause ever since that time, whenever 
any territory has been incorporated into 
the United States, whenever a Congress 
has thus extended the Constitution of 
the United States to that area and has 
made the inhabitants thereof citizens of 
the United States, the result has always 
been that a State or States have eventu- 
ally been created out of that Territory. 
There are only two exceptions, namely, 
the Territory of Alaska and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 

It is important to remember, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that almost 100 years ago, name- 
ly, in 1854, a President of the United 
States, Franklin Pierce, who was a Dem- 
ocrat, authorized the negotiation of a 
treaty with the free government of Ha- 
waii for the annexation of those islands 
to the United States; and in those nego- 
tiations President Franklin Pierce and 
those who carried on the negotiations 
made it clear that in their minds the 
eventual destiny of Hawaii, if annexed, 
would be that of statehood. So almost 
100 years ago the first promise of state- 
hood was extended to the people of 
Hawaii. 

It is true that the treaty of annexa- 
tion was not ratified at that time, but it 
is also true that only 14 years later, 
namely, in 1868, President Andrew John- 
son sought to negotiate and did negotiate 
a reciprocity treaty with the govern- 
ment of Hawaii. Then, again, a Presi- 
dent of the United States announced the 
purpose of annexation and of eventual 
statehood. It is not necessary to remind 
Members of the Senate, but I think it is 
important for the Recorp, to state that 
President Andrew Johnson, before he 
became Vice President of the United 
States, had been the military governor 
of Tennessee; and prior to that time he 
had sat in the Senate of the United 
States as a Senator from the State of 
Tennessee, 

Many years passed—approximately 30 
years after the treaty was negotiated by 
President Johnson—when, under the ad- 
ministration of President William Mc- 
Kinley, Hawaii was finally annexed to 
the United States and was incorporated 
into the United States. The Constitu- 
tion was extended to Hawaii. Its people 
were made citizens of the United States; 
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and again we held out the promise of 
eventual statehood. Exactly the same 
promise which was given in 1787 to the 
inhabitants of the Northwest Territory 
was given, by the annexation of Hawaii, 
under President McKinley, to the people 
of Hawaii. 

Now the situation is such that in this 
Territory more than 93 percent of all 
the students in the schocls of Hawaii are 
American citizens, but they are still 
denied the fulfillment of the promise ex- 
tended to them over many decades by 
Congresses of the United States and by 
Presidents of the United States, namely, 
that the time would come when they 
would be admitted as a State into the 
Federal Union. 

THE LOYALTY OF THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII 


The population of Hawaii—approxi- 
mately 500,000—is made up of some 24 
or 25 percent of people of Caucausian 
blood or ancestry, approximately 33 or 
34 percent of people of Japanese an- 
cestry, and approximately 14 or 16 per- 
cent of people of Hawaiian blood. All 
are Americans in the great tradition of 
America. 

During World War II a contingent of 
Japanese-American troops from Hawaii 
served under the command of Gen. Mark 
Clark throughout the Italian campaign. 
General Clark paid them the tribute that 
they were the most decorated battalion 
in American battle history. No one has 
successfully challenged the loyalty of the 
Japanese-Americans of Hawaii. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Situ of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wyoming yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the able 
Senator from Wyoming, the chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, is making a very fine contribu- 
tion today relative to the statel.ood issue. 
I am only sorry that, because of attend- 
ance at committee meetings and for 
other reasons, not more Members of the 
Senate are present on the floor at this 
time, when the Senator from Wyoming 
is discussing the matter of statehood for 
these Territories. 

As the able Senator well knows, Ha- 
waii, if my recollection serves me cor- 
rectly, has now been a Territory longer 
than any other Territory was required to 
be, save one, I believe; and today the 
population of Hawaii is larger than the 
population of any other Territory which 
was admitted to the Union as a State, 
with, I also believe, one exception or 
possibly two exceptions. 

In terms of contributions to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, the people of Hawaii to- 
day are contributing, in the form of 
taxes, more than 12 of the States of the 
Union now are contributing, I believe. 


ECONOMIC FITNESS OF HAWAII 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
actual facts, as developed in the hear- 
ings held by our committee, show that 
the revenues of the Federal Government 
derived from the Territory of Hawaii 
amount to a greater sum than that 
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which come from each of 10 States. 
During the period of annexation—in 
other words, since the administration of 
President McKinley—the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii have contributed 
more than $1,000,000,000 to the Treasury 
of the United States. They have amply 
demonstrated their economic readiness 
for statehood—their ability to support it. 
They Lave demonstrated their political 
readiness for statehood. There is no 
reason why they should not have state- 
hood. ‘They are the outposts of America 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

The denial of statehood to the people 
of Hawaii would be a blot upon the repu- 
tation of the Government of the United 
States, because it would repudiate the 
very principles the attainment of whicn 
we claim to be our objective. Surely we 
know and we want the world to know 
our purpose, namely, to hold aloft the 
lamp of liberty for all the peoples of 
all the world. In these times when we 
are seeking to win the minds of the peo- 
ples of Asia, when we are trying to over- 
come Communist propaganda which is 
representing Americans as imperialistic 
capitalists, seeking to dominate the 
world, it would be most helpful to have 
word go forth, by the admission of Ha- 
waii to full equality in the American 
Union, that we mean what we say when 
we talk of self-government. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mtr. President, T 
do not mean to interrupt the able Sen- 
ator in his remarks, but will he yield 
further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I welcome the in- 
terruption. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. iI merely rise to 
concur in what the Senator from Wy- 
oming has said. I believe that it is of 
extreme importance .» keep in mind 
that Hawaii, as a State, can do much to 
bring about a better understanding be- 
tween the continental area of our coun- 
try and the Far East, which I believe 
will hold an important piace in deter- 
mining the future destiny of the world. 

I also wish to say to the able Senator 
from Wyoming that we, in California, 
who are closest to the Territory of Ha- 
waii, from a geographic point of view, 
and who, perhaps for that reason, feel 
that we know her and her people better 
than do any of the other States of the 
Union, feel that Hawaii's period of ap- 
prenticeship for half a century is of 
ample length not only to justify her ad- 
mission, but also to justify us in the be- 
lief that the date for her admission is 
long past due. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California for his comments. 
I welcome them. I wish that many other 
Senators, who, I know, entertain the 
same views, would express their opin- 
ions as he has done, because the time is 
coming when we must raise this issue 
upon the Senate floor. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN SUPPORTS BILLS 

The statehood bills have been passed 
over consistently on the call of the cal- 
endar, ever since they were reported, 
early in the session. They will continue 
to be passed over, and therefore it will 
become incumbent upon me, as chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
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sular Affairs, to move that they be con- 
sidered. 

Only a week ago I called upon the 
President of the United States, who has 
recommended enactment of these state- 
hood bills, to see whether there had 
been any change of mind on the part 
of the Executive with respect to the 
propriety of this action, and its dc- 
sirability. I am glad to be authorized 
by the President to say that he has not 
changed his mind, and that he believes 
that Hawaii and Alaska should be ad- 
mitted to the Union. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ALASKA 


The Senator from California made a 
comment, in his all too limited remarks, 
about the dangers in the Pacific, and 
about the importance which that area 
holds in world affairs. It reminds me of 
the fact that Gen. “Billy” Mitchell, the 
pioneer of air power, the man who laid 
his military career upon the line and 
sacrificed it in order to allay objections 
of American military authorities to air 
power, stated that the nation which 
holds Alaska -will control the world. 
When one studies a global map, not Mer- 
cator’s projection, but a map which rep- 
resents the earth, and looks down upon 
it from the North Pole, it becomes clear 
how important Alaska is in the geo- 
graphic structure of the world. 

Alaska is only 54 miles away from Si- 
beria, across the Bering Strait. The one 
hundred and eightieth meridian is the 
international cate line, as everyone 
knows. The one hundred and sixtieth 
meridian, a little bit farther to the east, 
passes through both Alaska and Hawaii, 
making it clear as one looks upon such 
a map that Alaska and Hawaii are the 
fingers of the hand of Uncle Sam in the 
Pacific. How marvelous it would be if, 
by granting statehood to these Terri- 
tories, we make certain to the. peoples 
of the Orient that that hand of Uncle 
Sam is holding the torch of liberty and 
peace to the peoples of the Asiatic world. 
That is what statehood means to me. 

There can be no question, as I said 
a moment ago in response to the com- 
ments of the Senator from California, 
that Hawaii is clearly ready for state- 
hood. It has been said that Alaska may 
not be ready. But Alaska is a great Ter- 
ritory, of broad expanse. Some 365,000,- 
000 acres are contained within its bound- 
aries. It is rich in timber. It is rich in 
waterpower. It is rich in minerals. 
What many people do not know is that 
the capital of Alaska, Juneau, is on a 
parallel of latitude comparable to that of 
the great cities of Scandinavia. Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and parts of Den- 
mark are in the same general area of 
latitude as Alaska. The opportunity is 
there waiting for the development of the 
wonderful natural resources which this 
Territory possesses, to build up a pros- 
perous State. 

People will not readily go to live in a 
Territory if thereby they sacrifice their 
full participation in thc Government of 
the United States. Capital hesitates to 
go in, because capital does not desire to 
risk itself, so to speak, in a Territory 
where the full share of statehood and 
hence self-government is denied. Citi- 





zens who are voting in the United States 
dislike very much to move to a Territory 
even in search of development and 
wealth, when they know that they will 
sacrifice some of their full rights as citi- 
zcns. 

Statehood for Alaska would mean the 
greater use of Alaska’s natural resources 
and the production of more wealth for 
the United States. It would mean the 
development of new bases for a sound 
economy. All the arguments which were 
presented to the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee with respect to both 
these bills, seemed to a majority of the 
committee to sustain the contention that 
these last two remaining incorporated 
Territories of the United States should 
be granted full statehood. 


OBJECTIONS ARE UNSUBSTANTIAL 


Objection has been based upon argu- 
ments which, it seems to me, have no va- 
lidity except in the fears of those who 
make them. The argumert of noncon- 
tiguity is edvanced: against the admis- 
sion of both Hawaii and Alaska. That 
argument was raised against the admis- 
sion of California, when it was proposed 
that California should be made a State 
o- the Union; and in those days, of 
course, California was noncontiguous, 
because it was separated from the rest 
of the United States by what many peo- 
ple, even Members of the United States 
Senate, such as Daniel Webster, thought 
was an impenetrable desert and a Rocky 
Mountain range which no one could sur- 
mount. How false those assumptions 
were, we now know; and we who are so 
familiar with the Jevelopment of avia- 
tion know that this argument of non- 
contiguity has no rational basis. 

Mr. President, the people of the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii are Ameri- 
can citizens, and they were made Ameri- 
can citizens by our vojuntary act. They 
are loyal, they are abie, they are intelli- 
gent; they have rendered excellent serv- 
ice to the people of the United States, 
and they are entitled to recognition. 

The argument has been made that 
there are representatives of communism 
in Hawaii. There are. But there are 
representatives of communism in conti- 
nental United States, as well. The peo- 
ple of Hawaii, by their own acts, have 
shown hor: to handle that threat. Inthe 
bill which is on the Senate calendar 
there is a provision, whick I submitted 
and which the committee adopted unan- 
imously, to the effect that any person 
who advocates the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by force or violence, or any per- 
son who belongs to any organization that 
does so, shall be ineligible for any oflice 
of trust or profit within the new State 
That provision was unanimously adopted 
by the constitutional convention of the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

Alaska was purchased in 1867, during 
the administration of Abraham Lincoln. 
The Secretary of State at that time was 
William H. Seward, one of the greatest 
statesmen of his time. A few years later, 
in 1884, as I recall, Alaska was incorpo- 
rated into the Union as a Territory, on 
exactly the same terms as were all other 
Territories previously incorporat:d. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy 
to yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. While I have seen 
nothing to the effect that it is part of 
official Soviet propaganda, I was called 
on the telephone when I was last in 
California by a native Eskimo who had 
come down from Alaska. She had lived 
there during her lifetime, and said that 
a part of the propaganda of the local 
Communists in Alaska—and there are 
very few of them—was to the effect that 
Alaska once having been Russian terri- 
tory, might in the not too distant future 
be returned to the “mother country”. 
It seems to me that if any such propa- 
ganda is being spread, before it gains 
circulation elsewhere in the world we 
should definitely serve notice that 
Alaska is a part of the Union, a member 
of the sisterhood of States, and that 
no one should get any false ideas re- 
garding the American position relative 
to Alaska. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy 
the Senator made that comment, be- 
cause it is a fact that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has announced that the sale of 
Alaska to the United States in 1867 by 
the Imperial Government of Russia was 
beyond the powers of that government. 
I should not be at all surprised if the 
claim were officially made at some time 
that Alaska is still Russian territory. 
The best answer to that, the best bar- 
rier to any such propaganda, is, as the 
Senator says, the passage of these bills. 

Mr. President, I rose merely to make 
comment upon the fact that the Boys’ 
Nation, now sitting in Washington, has 
exhibited a great deal of interest in the 
two statehood bills, and that it is my 
intention, at the proper time—and that 
will be soon—to move upon the floor of 
the Senate that we proceed to their con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
should first like to congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming on 
his very able address advocating the ad- 
mission of Hawaii and Alaska into the 
Union as States. The Senator from 
Wyoming, of course, knows that I have 
supported that program for some time, 
and I have repeatedly expressed myself 
in that regard. I hope that when the 
bills come before the Senate for consid- 
eration I shall have an opportunity to say 
something in support of the program. 

The Senator from Wyoming has made 
a very powerful and unanswerable case 
for the admission of the two Territories 
to the Union. I hope that will come 
about very soon, because I believe, as 
does the Senator from Wyoming, that it 
is a very serious matter, and that we 
should not delay further the admission 
cf these two Territories into the Union. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I very much wel- 
come the statement of the Senator from 
Montana. I am very grateful, and his 
cooperation and support will be ap- 
preciated. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
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had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 


S. 259. An act to fix the responsibilities of 
the Disbursing Officer and of the Auditor of 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 260. An act to make cancer and all 
malignant neoplastic diseases reportable to 
the Director of Public Health of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

S. 261. An act to amend section 7 of an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 1, 1902; 

S. 262. An act to amend section 3 of an 
act authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits against the District of Columbia, 
approved February 11, 1929, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 263. An act to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the appre- 
hension and detention of insane persons in 
the District of G@olumbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 27, 1904, as 
amended; 

S. 488. An act to increase the fee of jurors 
in condemnation proceedings instituted by 
the District of Columbia; 

S.490. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia”; 

S. 492. An act to provide that children be 
committed to the Board of Public Welfare 
in lieu of being committed to the National 
Training School for Girls; that the property 
and personnel of the National Training 
School for Girls be available for the care of 
children committed to or accepted by the 
Board of Public Welfare; and for other 


purposes; 

S. 494. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a deputy disbursing officer and as- 
sistant disbursing officers for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

8.573. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate barbers in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 7, 1938, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 673. An act to permit the exchange of 
land belonging to the District of Columbia 
for land belonging to the abutting property 
owner or owners, and for other purposes, 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
been interested for many years in the 
problems presented by the destructive 
floods in the Missouri River Basin. 
These recurring fioods periodically cre- 
ate serious loss of life and destruction 
of property. The Missouri River rises 
in my State, and the people of Montana 
are deeply interested in finding a solu- 
tion for these recurring flood disasters. 
I have repeatedly sponsored measures 
designed to control these floods and pro- 
vide for the orderly development of the 
resources of that potentially rich area 
of our country. 

The great flood which has been sweep- 
ing down the Missouri River and its 
tributaries during the past week has 
been resulting in untold disaster and 
ruin to hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens. It is without doubt one of the 
greatest catastrophes ever to strike our 
country. Damage to property already 
incurred is estimated in hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The loss of life and 
disruption of families constitutes a na- 
tional calamity which cannot be esti- 
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mated in money. Daily we are reading 
in the press terrifying accounts of this 
tragic disaster. 

The old methods and programs to 
control these floods in the Missouri Val- 
ley which have been followed through 
the years have completely failed. De- 
spite the hundreds of millions of dollars 
that have been spent in putting a cor- 
set of levees and revetments on these 
rivers, periodically the destruction 
grows worse. A United Press dispatch 
to the Washington Post on July 20 says: 

The approaching crest of the Missouri at 
St. Louis is the highest in 107 years. The 
Missouri River’s worst flood surged on to- 
wards the Mississippi today, leaving many 
thousands of people homeless and financial- 
ly ruined. The death toll stood at 39 from 
the great flood through Kansas and Mis- 


souri, creating damages in the billions of 
dollars. 


Reading from the report prepared by 
the Chief of Army Engineers for the 
President on the floods in Kansas that 
are now receding, we find these astound- 
ing figures: Over a million acres of some 
of the richest agricultural land in Amer- 
ica under water, with their crops com- 
pletely destroyed. Over half a million 
people have been displaced from their 
homes. Major bridges and roads have 
been washed out. Over 16,000 head of 
livestock lost. The transportation sys- 
tem of the area has been entirely dis- 
rupted; the 12 trunkline railroads suf- 
fering a loss of 87,000 cars, and the in- 
dustrial network of the State rendered 
a maze of twisted steel and debris. 

Here is the record of man’s failure, 
written for all of us to see, I am con- 
strained to ask, How long must this go 
on? Will we continue to try the piece- 
meal methods of the past? Will we con- 
tinue to allow the uncoordinated efforts 
and programs of the Army engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation, both es- 
teemed agencies with fine records of per- 
formance in their individual fields, to 
try to make a go of their so-called shot- 
gun wedding and continue to parcel 
out uncoordinated and ineffective proj- 
ects on the Missouri River and its tribu- 
taries? Mr. President, can we continue 
to permit these two great agencies to 
flounder and fail in the ultimate pur- 
pose of really providing a comprehensive 
and workable plan of flood control, irri- 
gation, soil conservation, reforestation, 
and recreation—a program which will 
actually control the river and ultimately 
enrich this great land area so vital to 
the national ecenomy? Or will we take 
heed of the New York Times editorial 
of July 17, 1951, which says: 

One of the late President Roosevelt's 
dreams was of an “Authority” on each of our 
great river systems. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority had indeed indicated that Federal 
development of a river for multiple purposes 
could be made to operate successfully and 
on a democratic basis. If on the Tennessee, 
why not on other rivers? The Missouri 
River presented a tremendous challenge. 
The majesty of its dimensions was almost 
enough to overawe the planners. Yet it 
Was never proposed that any One person or 
any one committee should sit down and re- 
design the Missouri Valley. What was need- 
ed, and what is still needed, is an agency— 
a Missouri River Authority—to reconcile a 
great variety of plans and purposes for dif- 
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ferent parts of the river and for different 
uses of the same parts of the river. The 
Pick-Sloan conglomeration, although it con- 
tains numerous worthy projects, is not and 
never was an over-all plan for the entire 
river. It resembles a jigsaw puzzle On which 
a number of well-meaning persons have 
worked. 

The very vastness of the problem has 
brought into action various interested groups 
in one field or another. Opponents of pub- 
lic water power don’t wish to see such power 
developed on the Missouri. Those who are 

irrigation do not see eye to eye with 
those whose interests are in navigation or 
in down-river flood control. The sectional 
interests of a dozen States are involved. 
But it does seem that the terrible object 
lesson of this flood must lead to a more 
statesmanlike approach to this whole sub- 
ject. It will never be enough merely to 
check floods at Kansas City or any other 
point. What is required is the beneficial use 
of an entire river running for many hun- 
dreds of miles through the very heart of 
America. 

Here is power that can enrich the Nation 
if wisely used, and force that can cost it 
dearly if it is not controlled. We need states- 
manship in this field as much as we do in 
international affairs. 


Strangely enough, this great flood in 
the Missouri is not an unexpected trag- 
edy. For half a century the control of 
this great river systcm has presented the 
most serious problem the Congress has 
been called upon to consider. Period- 
ically these raging floods course down the 
Missouri and its tributaries, blighting, 
eroding, and destroying vast stretches 
of valuable agricultural lands. No one 
can fail to see that the future wealth and 
productivity of our country is threatened 
by these recurring conditions. Certain- 
ly we cannot afford to permit any self- 
ish economic or political consideration 
to interfere with the sound solution of 
an issue which holds such tremendous 
consequences for the future of our coun- 
try. It is universally recognized that 
the basic wealth of the United States 
comes from the ground. It consists of 
our vast expanses of rich agricultural 
lands, our extensive forests, our mineral 
deposits, our great system of rivers and 
potential electric power resources. 
These assets form the basis of all our 
boasted economic wealth and power, 
upon which we have grown ‘o be the 
greatest industrial nation in the world. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are the trustees of this great heritage. 
Acting through their Government, they 
have the sacred responsibility to preserve 
these riches for the benefit of the pres- 
ent and succeeding generations. Ways 
and means of meeting this great national 
problem have been occupying the atten- 
tion of the Congress for a long time. 
Some years ago, I joined with a number 
of distinguished members of this body 
in presenting a bill to provide a unified, 
integrated program for the control of 
these floods and the development of the 
Missouri River system, but because of 
the pressure of powerful lobbies in Wash- 
ington that measure has been ignored. 

The great stumbling block seems to be 
power. If the Congress would surrender 
to the private power lobby and provide a 
program of river valley development un- 
der which all electric power developed 
would be delivered directly to the pri- 


vate utilities at the bus bars, the ficht 
against proposed river authorities would 
end immediately. Such a program, of 
course, would be a complete abandon- 
ment of the public interest and the na- 
tional welfare. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator knows, of 
course, that I have labored to effect the 
development of the St. Lawrence River. 
The statement he has just made reminds 
me that 3 or 4 years ago I received a letter 
from the president of one of the largest 
New England power companies which 
had been opposing the development of 
St. Lawrence power. The letter stated 
that if the proponents of the St. Law- 
rence development would agree that all 
the power from the St. Lawrence should 
be sold to the power companies at the 
bus bar and none of it sold direct to the 
REA’s or the municipal plants, that the 
power interests, the ones he was repre- 
senting—and I feel that he was speaking 
for all of them—would not only withdraw 
their opposition to the development of 
St. Lawrence power but would get behind 
it and would help us put it over. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for his observations. I agree completely 
with his statement of the situation. I 
think it is absolutely true, as he indicates, 
that the opposition to these programs is 
really based on power. 

That has been my understanding of 
the situation for a long time. Of course, 
to take such action as is suggested, to 
turn the power developed by these great 
dams over to the power interests at the 
bus bars, would be a complete abandon- 
ment of the obligations of the Congress 
to the people and to the welfare of our 
country. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course, the Senator 
realizes that the great financial inter- 
ests of New York and Boston, who are 
really the hard core of the opposition to 
the development of our natural resour- 
ces, not only on the St. Lawrence but in 
the Missouri Valley and elsewhere, op- 
pose these projects on the ground that 
we cannot afford the public expendi- 
tures: yet they are perfectly willing that 
any amount of public money shall be 
appropriated for these expenditures if 
the product is turned over to their exclu- 
sive use after the money has been spent. 

While the Senator from Montana was 
absent from the country, there was, a 
few days ago, a considerable furor over 
the release of figures showing the num- 
ber of a certain type of bomber which 
our Air Force has available for use. It 
was a pitifully inadequate force, to be 
sure. It is charged that certain mem- 
bers of a congressional committee by re- 
leasing the figures gave useful informa- 
tion to any potential enemy nation. 
However, it is also true that the power 
situation in this country is every bit as 


, critical as the situation of our Air Force. 


It is so critical that although tre De- 
fense Production Authority gave me the 
figures, they asked me not to release 
them because they are labeled “top 
secret.” The condition in that respect 
is just as critical as the condition of our 
Air Force. Yet I am shocked to hear 


people who deplore the pitiful condition 
and the inadequacy of our Air Force 
exerting all the influence of which they 
are capable to prevent the development 
of further power in this country, which 
would go a long way toward correcting 
the inadequacy of the Air Force. 

We are today paying some 6 or 7 cents 
a pound more for aluminum than the 
market price for aluminum produced at 
Massena, N. Y., on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence River, because it is necessary 
to generate power from steam three or 
four hundred miles aways and transmit 
it to the very banks of the St. Lawrence, 
to the site of the proposed dam. That is 
contributing to inflation, I may add also. 

I wonder how long we shail have to 
put up with such conditions. The 
House Committee on Public Works is 
even now considering a bill which would 
provide for the development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, and the 
power project. It is amazing to learn 
that there is doubt as to whether or not 
that committee will give a favorable re- 
port on the bill. I understand that it 
depends upon one or two votes in the 
committee. It is inconceivable to me 
that any group of men, knowing the 
great need of this country for power and 
navigation which this development 
would provide. should hesitate for a mo- 
ment to give their stamp of approval to 
this great project. 

Yesterday I read in the newspaper 
that it appears that Canada may have 
to go along alone and develop the water- 
way so that ships from the heart of North 
America may carry their produce to the 
far corners of the world, and that iron 
ore, so vital to the continuation of the 
great steel industry of the Midwest, may 
ke brought in from Labrador to keep the 
great steel centers in operation. I do 
not sce how any railrvad president, such 
as the president of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, who I understand has been doing 
«. big business in lobbying against the 
St. Lawrence seaway, or the Boston or 
New York bankers, or the heads of the 
utility interests, can go out and work 
against the interests of the country, and 
then go to bed and sleep. I do not see 
how they can do it, but they are doing it. 
I do not know whether they sleep or not, 
but I certainly know that they are lob- 
bying. Their activities are actually 
worse today than they were during the 
years when their conduct resulted in the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investize- 
tion of 1931, which I think the Senator 
from Montana will remember. It re- 
vealed the shocking tactics that they 
were using then. They are using all the 
same reprehensible tactics today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield so that I 
may ask the Senator from Vermont a 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Vermont agree with me that in the atom- 
ic age in which we are living, with the 
serious threat to the security of our 
country ever present, it is important that 
we do everything we can in the years 
immediately ahead to develop facilities 
for the generation of every kilowatt of 
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electric power possible in order to make 
ourselves more secure? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ore- 
gon is absolutely correct. As I under- 
stand, we have recently contributed an 
enormous sum, through tax deductions 
and certain other measures, toward the 
construction of steam plants to generate 
power at a cost greatly exceeding the 
cost of our great hydroelectric develop- 
ments, if they could once be constructed. 
For example, St. Lawrence power and 
Niagara power represent the lowest cost 
hydroelectric power anywhere in the 
United States, so far as I know. The 
cost is somewhere between 1 and 2 mills 
per kilowatt-hour for developing it at the 
bus bar. Yet it is unbelievable that these 
selfish interests—and I say again that 
they are located primarily in New York 
and Boston—should be working against 
the security of the United States. I do 
not care from what part of the country 
the opposition comes. It is inspired from 
these financial centers. I could give the 
names of the persons who I think inspire 
it, if I thought it would do any good. I 
suppose they think that they are good 
patriotic American citizens when they 
are trying to obstruct the strengthening 
of the security of the Nation. I give 
them what little credit I can, by believ- 
ing that they think they are doing the 
right thing. They probably think it is 
right that a few of them should control 
the destiny of the country, and that it is 
not safe in the hands of the people. Ido 
not agree with them, however. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not true also that 
the completion of the St. Lawrence 
waterway, with the power facilities in- 
herent in it, would greatly increase the 


power resources of that section of the 
country? 

Mr. AIKEN. It certainly would. We 
have not the power now to recover the 
sulfur which goes to waste from our 
Vermont copper mines. We have not the 
pcwer to produce the maximum amount 


of copper. We have not the power to 
recover the pure iron which is going to 
waste. We have not the power to fully 
operate the asbestos mines at reasonable 
cost. We have not the power to develop 
titanium in northern New York. We 
have not power enough to develop man- 
ganese in Maine. Yet these so-called 
patriots say that it is better not to have 
these things done than it is to take any 
chances with the profits which they now 
make from their business, the policy of 
which is-high prices and scarcity. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit a third question, is it not also true 
that the type of a third world war, if, un- 
fortunately, we become involved in one, 
will be such that we can expect that 
great damage will be done to the trans- 
portation facilities of our country, and 
that therefore we shall need to have 
available to us every possible avenue for 
transportation in order to meet our in- 
ternal emergency problems as they arise 
during the course of the bombings? 

Mr. AIKEN, The Senator is entirely 
correct again. We learned during World 
War II that although we could success- 
fully bomb the German railroads, so 
that they could not function, we could 
not effectively bomb the waterways. 
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Even today Russia is putting every ef- 
fort into the development of the Dnieper, 
the Volga, and other rivers in Russia, 
constructing thousands of miles of 
waterways and putting in power devel- 
opments which will eventually dwarf our 
own if we do not speed up. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that if we do the job we are 
capable of doing in expanding our great 
capitalistic system—and I am one of 
those who have always said that we have 
only scratched the surface of the expan- 
sion possibilities of our economy—there 
will still be plenty of work and business 
for the railroads to do without their 
trying to prevent the construction of 
some new waterways? 

Mr. AIKEN. The development of 
large blocks of power in this country 
would greatly increase the amount of 
freight which the railroads would have 
to carry. The type of freight which it 
is proposed to carry on the St. Lawrence 
waterway is the type of freight which 
would never use the railroads. It could 
not use rails and stay in the competitive 
field. For example, 2 or 3 years ago 
I was in the city of Duluth watching the 
ore carriers come in there and load with 
10,000 tons of ore and leave in 3 or 4 
hours. At that time the rail rate from 
Duluth to the steel centers of the Great 
Lakes was $8 a ton on the ore. The 
water rate was 80 cents, There are cer- 
tain types of ore which must have water 
transportation, or the area which is most 
concerned cannot remain in the com- 
petitive field. Those nations which do 
not keep up cannot remain in the com- 
petitive field either, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
my examination of the Senator from 
Vermont with this comment to both the 
Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from Montana, I am not at all sur- 
prised to see both of them on the floor 
of the Senate this afternoon, as they 
have on a great many occasions in the 
past, pressing forward in support of a 
program which would benefit all the 
people of the United States, in contrast 
with projects which would simply bene- 
fit a selfish few, who seem to want to 
take advantage of all the people of the 
country. In my opinion, much of the 
opposition to this greatly needed wealth- 
creating project, the St. Lawrence wa- 
terway, comes from people who want to 
protect their selfish interests and who 
forget that one of the great tests of pa- 
triotism and liberalism is whether or not 
one desires to promote the things which 
try to spread the greatest amount of 
good to the greatest number of people. 

Mr. MURRAY. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Vermont for their very valuable 
contributions to this discussion. I am 
fully in accord with their views. I am 
satisfied that when we come to consider 
this legislation which I am proposing 
they will assist in its enactment. In 
the past I have observed the splendid 
efforts on the part of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] in connection with 
the St. Lawrence waterway. I also wish 
to congratulate the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse) for his very able re- 
marks. I agree with both Senators that 
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the interests which are opposing the de- 
velopment of power, except when they 
can control it, have already worked a 
great damage and injury to our coun- 
try. We would have had much power 
developed in the country at the begin- 
ning of World War II to meet the re- 
quirements of war production if we had 
been permitted to go ahead with our 
hydroelectric-power programs, 

During the war it became necessary 
to develop the chrome deposits in Mon- 
tana. However, we had to ship the raw 
ore all the way from Montana to Ni- 
agara Falls and Pittsburgh, because 
we did not have any power in our State 
at that time to process it. 

I hope that as the result of the efforts 
we are making now we shall be able to 
develop in Montana the much needed 
electric power that will enable us to pro- 
ceed with the development and utiliza- 
tion of the valuable chrome deposits and 
also to expand the production of man- 
ganese in our State through the utiliza- 
tion of lower-grade manganese, made 
possible through cheap electricity. Iam 
very grateful to the Senators for their 
constructive remarks. 

In the face of all these conditions 
which I have recited I am confident that 
there exists in this body such a degree 
of patriotism and devotion to the wel- 
fare of our country that we will be 
prompted to put aside all special-interest 
pressures, all political or partisan con- 
siderations, and go forward with a gen- 
uine desire to solve this issue which 
means so much not only to the area in- 
volved but to the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of my 
remarks I will send to the desk a bill 
sponsored by a group of distinguished 
Members of this body, to provide a pro- 
gram for the control of floods in the Mis- 
souri River and its tributaries, and for 
the unified and balanced development of 
the resources potentialities of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. This measure, as I 
have already indicated, is not a new pro- 
posal, Similar proposals have been pre- 
sented to the Congress in previous ses- 
sions. It has been the basis of wide- 
spread study and discussion over the 
years. It has been endorsed by some of 
the leading newspapers of the Nation. 
For a number of years the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, which is located in the center 
of this disaster area, has been giving this 
proposal careful study and has repeat- 
edly endorsed it as the only real solution 
of this vexing problem. It is a solution 
which is absolutely essential to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the whole Nation. 

Mr. President, this bill for the unified 
and balanced development of all the re- 
sources potentialities of the Missouri 
Basin will provide the foundation upon 
which a virile American free-enterprise 
system can expand and develop with an 
assured future. It will create great new 
wealth, attract new populations, raise 
the standard of living. 

For example, let us consider the fact 
that in my State of Montana we have a 
population of only 550,000. Over the 
years it has lost population. We had as 
many people in Montana 30 years ago as 
we have today. The reason for the fail- 
ure to grow is the lack of development 
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of the resources of our State. If we had 
been permitted to develop our power re- 
sources, our mineral resources, and other 
resources, we would have a much greater 
population and prosperity in Montana 
today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, will tre 
Senator yicld for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Montana agree with me that one of the 
reasons that Muntana has not been able 
to develop its power resources to the 
extent the Senator would like to see them 
developed is that there are in Montana 
some private power utility forces which, 
in the first place, oppose the construc- 
tion of great Federal power and flood- 
control dams and, in the second place, 
y hen they cannot stop the construction 
of great Federal power and flood-control 
dams they do all they can to control the 
dams, by trying to get Congress, over 
the years, by various subterfuges and 
devious means, in various pieces of leg- 
islation, to give them control of the power 
at the bus bar? Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from Montana, if he will permit me 
to do so, that when I think of anyone 
who really symbolizes in America the 
people’s interests in regard to the fight 
which constantly goes on in the Senate 
to protect and preserve the dams for the 
use of the people, instead of for the use 
of private utilities of the country, I think 
of the senior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray]. I wish here and now to 
extend to him my sincere compliments 
and congratulations for the great fight 
he has made over the years on the floor 
of the Senate against the private utili- 
ties which are trying to monopolize the 
dams by seeking various phases or de- 
grees of bus-bar control. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana if he does not feel, as one of 
those who have stood for the people’s 
interests in regard to these dams and 
have fought the private utilities in their 
attempts to grab the dams for their self- 
ish and greedy interests, that in this ses- 
sion of Congress, probably more than in 
any other recent session of Congress, the 
private utilities, lobbies have been having 
their way to a degree which is not in the 
interest of the American people? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator from 
Oregon is correct. During the last sev- 
eral years, whenever we had such pro- 
grams up for consideration on the floor 
of the Senate we found a very powerful 
lobby working against us and preventing 
us from establishing those transmission 
lines which are so essential to getting 
the power out to the load centers, where 
it would serve the farmers and also make 
it possible to develop new enterprises. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr.MORSE. The Senator’s comment 
about transmission lines leads me to 
make one further comment. I see on 
the floor of the Senate the distinguished 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson]. I wish to say that it is of 

great personal pride to me that I have 
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always found myself associated with the 
Senator from Montana and the Senator 
from Washington in the fight for what 
we call the grid-back transmission lines. 
In view of some of the indications of 
attitude in the Senate of the United 
States in this session of Congress, I be- 
lieve the people of our Pacific Northwest 
ought to have this word of warning given 
to them today in regard to the future 
power development in our section of the 
country, about one of which the Senator 
from Montana is speaking this after- 
noon: They will have to maintain a con- 
stant vigilance at the voting boxes if 
they are to have grid backs in the way of 
transmission lines built from the peo- 
ple’s dams to the load centers, so that 
fair and reasonable contracts may be 
entered into with respect to the current 
from the federally owned grid-back 
transmission lines; otherwise, it will be 
most difficult to prevent these dams from 
becoming the pawns of the private utili- 
ties of America. Does the Senator think 
I am right or wrong? 

Mr. MURRAY. I think the Senator is 
perfectly right. In my State of Mon- 
tana, we have made some progress as a 
result of the fact that the Electric Bond 
and Share Holding Co. has been sepa- 
rated from domination of the Montana 
Power Co. We are finding now a better 
spirit on the part of the Montana Power 
Co. in connection with these projects and 
development of industry. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes; we have made 
some progress. However, not so long ago 
the Senator observed on the floor the 
loss we suffered in regard to the South- 
western Power issue, did he not? 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that that particular mat- 
ter symbolizes a great danger to the fu- 
ture building of grid-back transmission 
lines by the Federal (overnment in con- 
nection with federally built dams? 

Mr.MURRAY. Thatiscorrect. That 
is a very, very important matter, about 
which, as the Senator says, we must be 
on the alert when these matters come 
before the Senate. 

The trouble is that we never get a 
chance to offset much of the propaganda 
and pressure that are brought to bear in 
the country. It seems to me that a great 
deal of money is being spent by the big 
power interests to deceive the people. 

Mr. MORSE. They know how to 
spend money in campaign time against 
those who will not go along with them, 
do they not? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is certainly 
true. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Montana this question: Does 
he agree with me that if the tax- 
payers of the United States as a whole 
are going to spend the millions upon 
millions of dollars which are required 
for the building of one of these multi- 
ple-purpose dams, it then becomes the 
duty of the Congress to see to it that the 
dam is administered in a manner which 
does not result in its being turned over 
to the private utilities, for the selfish, 
private gain of the private utilities and 
of the administrators who control them? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. To permit such 
a result would be an abandonment of our 
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obligations to the people and to the 
country. It seems to me that what the 
Senator has been saying is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nixon 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to my able 
friend from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I noticed that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon stated that the utility 
companies know how to spend money at 
campaign time against those who do not 
do their bidding. Let me add that they 
know how to spend money between cam- 
paigns as well. I do not believe there is 
a congressional district in the United 
States—certainly not in my part of the 
country—where the utility companies do 
not have year-round employees who 
travel through those districts, building 
up those whom they would support. 

Mr. MORSE. Public relations ex- 
perts. 

Mr. AIKEN. And they are tearing 
down those whom they would destroy, 
and are charging all of the expense to 
the consumers, by putting it on their 
light bills. 

Mr. MORSE. 
relations experts. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. Some years ago 
there was in the State of Oregon a con- 
cern that busied itself with writing boil- 
erplate articles for the public utilities. 
Those articles were reprinted all over 
the United States by those newspapers 
that would use them. 

Let me add that I do not know where 
those articles are coming from now but 
the boilerplate editorial writer of the 
utility companies is in business again, 
and I have seen identical editorials in 
newspapers hundreds of miles removed 
from one another, all decrying the de- 
velopment of public power, except as it 
may be turned over to the private utility 
interests, and none of them having any- 
thing good to say about those who believe 
that the people themselves should own 
these great power developments, but 
doing everything possible to discredit 
such great agencies as the REA, the TVA, 
Bonneville Power, Grand Coulee, and 
others of that nature. 

Today they are at it again. As I said 
a few minutes ago, they are at it worse 
than they were in the years before my 
esteemed constituent, Bob Healy, at that 
time Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, made his great investiga- 
tion which resulted in putting before the 
people of the United States the situa- 
tion as it existed at that time. 

Today those same persons probably 
are more brazen and feel more sure 
of themselves and of their influence. 
both in the Congress and in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, than 
they have in years. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Vermont a 
question, through the Senator from 
Montana, if he will permit. 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly. I yield 
for that purpose. 


In the form of public 
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Mr. MORSE. In fact, I should like to 
ask two questions. 

The Senator from Vermont has re- 
ferred to the fact that the private utili- 
ties by means of their lobbying practices 
are more brazen now than he has seen 
them be for many years. Does the 
Senator think that perhaps the cause 
of their activities at this session of Con- 
gress is that they think the elections of 
1950 have given them a great opportu- 
nity to work against the interests of the 
people? 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know. I think 
they would work against the interests of 
the people, anyway. I think they are 
very short-sighted. I think they are de- 
termined to control the natural] re- 

sources of this country, and I think they 
have been making great progress in the 
past few months, as I have said, both 
on the Hill and downtown. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator think 
they are satisfied with some of the re- 
sults they had in the 1950 elections? 

Mr. AIKEN. I think so. On the 
other hand, they are dissatisfied, I think, 
with some of the other results, too. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, undoubtedly so; 
undoubtedly they are dissatisfied with 
some of the results. 

In regard to the REA matter, which 
the Senator mentioned, does the Senator 
from Vermont think that the farmers of 
the country, by and large, who now are 
living on electrified farms, would be liv- 
ing on electrified farms if they had had 
to wait for the private utilities to take 
the transmission lines to their farms? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is a matter of his- 
tory, namely, that the private utility 
companies said the rural areas of this 
country never would pay, and that they 
never could extend their lines into them. 
The farm people of this country, who 
now quite generally are supplied with 
electricity, would still be doing their 
milking by hand if it had not been for 
the REA. 

I wish to add that the members of the 
REA and some officials of the REA are 
getting altogether too complacent. They 
have the power, and they are resting on 
their laurels. However, they must awake 
to the situation, or else some day they 
will find that their lines have been 
turned over to others. 

Mr. MORSE. They must recognize 
that, after all, there must be no stopping 
in the constant job of protecting the in- 
terests of the people against those who 
would invade and would encroach upon 
the public interest. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. If the 
REA is worth fighting to create, it is 
worth fighting to keep and to preserve. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that we simply could not build 
multiple-purpose Gams, rot only in re- 
gard to the reclamation features and the 
flood-control features, but also in regard 
to the electric-power features, if we had 
to look to the private utilities to build 
them? Is that so? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; that is entirely 
true. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me 
add, if the Senator will permit, that that 
was not entirely true until all the private 
utilities came under the power and con- 
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trol of the holding companies, adminis- 
tered in many cases from New York City; 
and it would not be true today if the 
local utilities could get free from those 
holding companies, which have a grip 
around their necks which they cannot 
break. In my own State we have one 
distribution system which has been bled 
white twice by a holding company. Just 
last year it again shed its last drop of 
blood. I certainly hope that as it con- 
tinues operations, it will be free from the 
tLrottlehold which the Boston utility 
interests have had over it during the 
past years, and have kept over it until 
they bled it of every drop of blood it had. 

Of course, the preferred stockholders 
take the licking. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will permit, let 
me say that I am particularly glad he 
has raised the issue which he has raised 
today, so that in the colloquy among the 
three of us, we could make the record 
we have made because, as one who be- 
lieves in the legitimate rights of the pri- 
vate utilities—and I have fought to pro- 
tect the legitimate rights of the private 
utility—I have taken the position that a 
bus-bar monopoly is no legitimate right 
of a private utility on a dam built with 
the taxpayers’ money. As one who be- 
lieves in protecting the legitimate rights 
of private utilities, I ask the Senator 
from Montana this question: Does he 
agree with me that when grid-back 
transmission-line systems are built, it is 
then true under our private-property 
economy that the private utilities in turn 
are entitled to protection from discrimi- 
nation on the part of bureaucrats and 
administrators of Gcvernment, who deny 
to them, for arbitrary and capricious 
reasons, reasonable contracts for power 
with which to serve their subscribers in 
those sections and regions which prefer 
to be served by the private utility rather 
than by a public-utility district? 

Mr. MURRAY. ‘The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. In my State of Mon- 
tana, one of the first things which was 
done, after the construction of the Hun- 
gry Horse Dam was underway, was to 
make a contract with the local power 
company, and give them access to the 
power which would result from that 
plant, upon a fair basis, and for the 
purpose of enabling them to serve a 
community, where there was going to 
be great need for this additional power. 
So I believe that the local power com- 
panies will be given fair treatment, the 
same as any other citizens or individuals 
in the country. They are entitled to it, 
of course, as a matter of the operation of 
our American system. 

“Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to join in 
the expression that private utility sys- 
tems should have every fair chance to 
serve the communities, and not be sub- 
ject to unfair competition from public 
power; but I feel that the chances of 
reaching fair agreements with the pri- 
vate utility systems is not rosy, so long 
as those local systems are controlled by 
distant holding companies which have 
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not the slightest interest in the commu- 
nities they serve, their only interest be- 
ing in what they can get out of it. 

I referred to the small distribution sys. 
tem in Vermont, a $12,000,000 or $13,- 
000,000 system. I am satisfied that if 
that small power company were on its 
own and could deal directly with the 
people of its community, there would be 
no trouble at all in securing fair treat- 
ment; but, so long as it has been con- 
trolled by interests in Boston, and for- 
merly in New York, interests whose only 
concern in the community was to get as 
much as possible from it, it was then im- 
possible either for the public to be served 
adequately or for the subsidiary utility 
company, itself, to long exist. 

Mr. MURRAY. I think it is abso- 
lutely true that, where the small power 
companies get out from under the con- 
trol or domination of big holding con- 
cerns, they tend to work more coopera- 
tively in the community and try to help 
work out a solution of our problems. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would refer back to the 
proposed St. Lawrence development. It 
has always been expected that from 80 
to 90 percent of the power developed on 
the St. Lawrence River would be dis- 
tributed to existing private systems; but 
having 80 to 90 percent of that power to 
distribute has not been satisfactory to 
them. They want it all. They want a 
complete monopoly, and they are exert- 
ing every possible effort, regardless of 
public necessity and national security 
to prevent the development of the St. 
Lawrence and Niagara power, over 
4,000,000 horsepower, unless they con- 
trol all of it. 

Mr. MURRAY. Icertainly appreciate 
the various appropriate comments of the 
Senator from Vermont and his valuable 
contributions to this discussion today. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the able 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I was, of course, 
very much interested in the discussion. 
As the Senator from Montana well 
knows, what he is trying to do now is 
what we of the Pacific Northwest 
have been trying to do for some time. 
But, as an example of what the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has said 
about how vigilant we must be in this 
matter, and to show that the private 
power interests never quit working, but 
are working all the time, during cam- 
paigns and between campaigns, I may 
say. that, while the Senator from Mon- 
tana was absent on official business, a 
proposal was introduced before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in 
the form of a tax bill, the purpose of 
which was to tax the distribution of 
electric energy by public bodies 342 per- 
cent. It was approved by the commit- 
tee, and only when we called attention 
to the fact that the amendment was 
sponsored by Mr. Smith and his private- 
power lobby in Washington did the 
committee. reconsider the matter and 
reject the proposal. Of course, obvi- 
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ously, such © tax would kill the distri- 
bution of electric energy by municipal 
bodies, by making their bonds too high 
for purposes of financing; but it was 
simply another move on the part of pri- 
vate utilities. As Mr. Smith put it in a 
letter, it was a small foot in a big door. 
They never quit. So it is good to those 
of us who have been in this fight for 
many years to find the Senator from 
Montana and the Senator from Oregon 
going into the matter again at this time. 
We cannot cease our fight to develop the 
great hydroelectric resources of the 
country. 

Mr. MURRAY. I want to assure all 
the Senators who have participated in 
this discussion today that I greatly ap- 
preciate the help they gave me a few 
years ago when we were fighting for the 
Hungry Horse Dam and the transmis- 
sion lines in our State. As a result of 
our success in that fight, we today are 
bringing into our State several big in- 
dustries. We are to have an aluminum 
plant, we are to have a ferrochrome 
plant, and a chemical plant is already 
in operation. We are expending man- 
ganese production in our State. Other 
industries will no doubt follow. So I 
may say that all of that has come as a 
result of the fine support which the 
Senators who are here contributing to 
this discussion today, have given it; and 
which I greatly appreciate. 

The bill which I am presenting, if en- 
acted, will do much to stabilize our 
economy at full employment, full use of 
resources levels, which alone will satisfy 
our people. Here is the effective and 
silencing answer to those false prophets 
who would create despair of our future, 
and spread the deadening blight of com- 
munistic dissension amongst us. Here 
is something big, worth working to- 
gether to accomplish. 

This great program for the unified 
and rapid development of the resources 
of the Missouri Basin will cost much 
money. But this sum will not be re- 
quired, nor can it be invested, all at 
once. The program will start small, and 
will develop gradually. But not a single 
dollar of the amount needed is a charge 
on the taxpayers of this Nation, to be 
consumed without return. On the con- 
trary, this is a capital investment; and 
even before the heavier amounts are re- 
quired for the larger projects con- 
templated, returns on that investment 
will appear. 

Mr. President, unless the Missouri 
Valley Authority is enacted into law and 
implemented at once, the losses I have 
described will continue to occur with 
every seasonal flood or crought. I say 
this because no adequate measures thus 
far have been taken, or contemplated in 
any plans now before this Congress, to 
prevent such destruction. On the con- 
trary, we have spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in diking the river, 
strait-jacketing it in levees that do little 
more than narrow its channel and add 
to its destructive force. 

Throughout this proposed legislation 
runs one guiding principle, one which 
it is not possible to obtain under any 
other methods so far advanced to meet 
the Missouri Valley situation. Where 
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there is one river system, having differ- 
ent problems over its course, conflicting 
claims upon its waters, and freighted 
with so many separate desires and hopes 
of the people, there must be one center 
of responsibility, one authority, acting 
under principles of equity, in touch with 
and guided by the interest and welfare 
of all sections, and acting, also, only 
after securing the best advice obtainable 
from all groups and sections in the area. 
This principle has been tried out in the 
TVA, and has proven ssund. It is the 
democratic way to find a solution for a 
complex problem which is vexed by con- 
flicting interests and demands. The 
people will always have a check on the 
program because it can continue and its 
plans can be put into effect only as a 
result of annual appropriations. 

Mr. President, the persistent need for 
this legislation as the only way to secure 
an adequate and unified program for 
the control of the river and develop- 
ment of the valley has become quite 
evident to those Government agencies 
which, over the years, have had inde- 
pendent administrative responsibility 
for parts of this program. I refer to the 
Departments of Interior and Agricul- 
ture, where those responsible for policy 
in both Departments are on record as 
favoring the MVA to overcome the 
shortcomings of the piecemeal ap- 
proaches they are now forced to apply. 
They favor it because they know that 
none of their accumulated wisdom and 
none of their technical ability will be 
lost and non2 of their current program 
will be cast aside by the establishment 
of the MVA. These Departments of our 
Government, which have brought great 
credit and renown to our country, know 
that an MVA will furnish a medium 
through which, in collaboration with 
each other, they can achieve ever grezit- 
er beneficial results for the Nation. ; 

Mr. President, on my own behalf, and 
on behalf of the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. CHavez] and the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. L111], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Ker- 
AUvER], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpnurey!], the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Dovcras], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc], the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. JoHNsToN], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Lenman], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], I send to the 
desk the bill which I have been discuss- 
ing, 2 bill to establish a Missouri Valley 
Authority to provide for unified water 
control and resource development on the 
Missouri River, its tributaries and wa- 
tershed, to prevent fleods, reclaim and 
irrigate lands, encourage agriculture, 
stimulate industrial expansion, develop 
low-cost hydroelectric power, promote 
navigation, increase recreational possi- 
bilities, protect wildlife, strengthen the 
national defense, and for other purposes. 
I ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The bill (S, 1883) to establish a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority to provide for 
unified water control and resource de- 
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velopment on the Missouri River, its 
tributaries and watersied, to prevent 
floods, reclaim and irrigate lands, en- 
courage agriculture, stimulate indus- 
trial expansion, develop low-cost hydro- 
electric power, promote navigation, in- 
crease recreational possibilities, protect 
wildlife, strengthen the national defense, 
and for purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Murray (for himself, Mr. Cuavez, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. Hitt, Mr. Lancer, Mr. Ker- 
AUVER, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Dovucias, Mr. Younc, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. 
SPARKMAN and Mr. MAGNUSON), was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee of Public Works. 


NATURAL GAS AND STATES’ RIGHTS 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, in the 
famous case of McCulloch v. Maryland ‘4 
Wheat. 399) Chief Justice John Mar- 
Shall said: 

No political dreamer was ever wild enough 
to think of breaking down the lines which 
separate the States, and of compounding the 
American people into one common mass. 


Obviously, John Marshall did not fore- 
see the vast centralization of power in 
Washington which has taken place with- 
in the past 20 years. He was unable to 
visualize the passion for power which 
pcssesses the heads of some Federal de- 
partments and agencies. Certainly John 
Marshall did not believe that the Federal 
Government would ever attempt to 
usurp the jurisdiction of the States, 
utilizing « national emergency to justify 
such action. In short, John Marshall 
was happily unaware of the type of po- 
litical dreasner who struts today under 
the Pair Deal label. 

These observations seem particularly 
appropriate in this present period of na- 
tional emergency. In the past year the 
administration has frequently tried to 
use the defense effort as an excuse for 
obliterating the lines which separate na- 
tional and State anthority. The plan of 
the Department of Interior to limit the 
use of natural gas is typical of the ad- 
ministration’s employment of the pres- 
ent emergency as an excuse to whittle 
away at the sovereignty of the States. 
The Interior Department’s plan to regu- 
late and to limit the use of natural gas 
is perhaps the best example of this 
power-grabbing propensity because the 
issues are simple and unclouded by other 
considerations. 

First, we may concede that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has the technical 
legal right to regulate the use of natural 
gas even in intrastate commerce. Sec- 
tion 101 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 gives the President absolute power 
to allocate scarce materials in the inter- 
est of national defense. The President’s 
delegation of the power to allocate 
natural gas to the Secretary of the In- 
terior was perfectly legal. The action, 
therefore, which is proposed by the De- 
partment’s Petroleum Administration 
for Defense does not involve issues of 
legal power. However, the Congress 
never expected the Federal Government 
to use the Defense Production Act to 
duplicate or to supplant regulation of a 
subject which the States have heretofore 
handled in a highly competent manner. 
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Mr. President, much of the confusion 
at the present time as to the shortages 
of gas experienced in many parts of the 
country has been brought about by the 
Department which now seeks to control 
the supply. ‘Throughout the Central 
West, natural gas has been used for 
many years in the heating of homes, and 
it is almost essential both to our industry 
and to the civilian population. 

The second point to bear in mind is 
that shortages of natural gas either exist 
or are imminent in some localities. To 
the best of my knowledge, no one denies 
that the present emergency will result in 
shortages of natural gas which require 
governmental action. The plan of the 
Interior Department to assume control 
over the use of natural gas presents a 
simple, clear-cut issue. Who is better 
qualified to determine the existence of a 
shortage in the supply of natural gas— 
Secretary Chapman or the State public 
utility commissions? Who is better 
qualified to determine when prohibitions 
on the use of natural gas should be ter- 
minated? Can regulation of the use of 
natural gas be handled. more economi- 
cally by Secretary Chapman or by State 
regulatory agencies? 

The answers to these questions are ob- 
vious to all those who are even slightly 
acquainted with the work of the public 
utility commissions of the several States. 
The initial announcement of the Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense was 
generally interpreted to mean that the 
sale of gas for industrial use and for 
home heating would be controlled in the 
whole area east of the Mississippi River. 
In response to the storm of protest which 
greeted this announcement, Secretary 
Chapman said in a press release of July 
10, 1951: 

In consultation with industry, PAD is 
currently assessing the whole situation with 
a view to drafting a restriction that will ap- 
ply only to those areas in which it appears 
that gas shortages in varying degrees of 
severity may occur. 


Regulations designed to meet natural 
gas shortages cannot be applied equitably 
in areas defined by Secretary Chapman. 
They cannot be administered fairly or 
efficiently on an area or regional basis, 
or even on a State-wide basis. In my 
home State of Ohio, for example, Toledo 
may experience a shortage of natural 
gas at a time when the supply in Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland is ample to satisfy 
all demands for service. The Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission has been 
limiting the use of natural gas in some 
areas of my State ever since the close of 
World War II. The regulatory com- 
missions of other States are either al- 
ready limiting the use of natural gas, or 
have ample powers to combat impend- 
ing shortages. The argument that Sec- 
retary Chapman, sitting here in Wash- 
ington or campaigning in the West, 
is better qualified than the State public 
utilities commissions to limit the use of 
natural gas is utterly fantastic. Some 
of the problems involved are, first, de- 
termining which cities in a particular 
State have shortages which require lim- 
itation orders; second, determining 
when restrictions on the use of natural 
gas should be released or terminated; 
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and third, deciding what type of regula- 
tion will meet the shortage in a partic- 
ular community with a minimum of in- 
convenience to business, labor, and the 
residents of that community. All these 
problems are essentially local in char- 
acter. They fall within the province 
of State regulation. The States have 
demonstrated their ability in this field. 

It can hardly be contended that this 
proposed regulation by the Interior De- 
partment would be economical. The 
Federal regulation would duplicate that 
now being exercised by the States. As 
in all cases of dual and overlapping reg- 
ulation, conflicts between Federal and 
State orders would result in wasted ef- 
fort and extensive litigation. Moreover, 
the Department of the Interior has had 
no experience in the field of regulation 
which it intends now to invade. The 
action proposed by the Department 
serves only one purpose. It will permit 
new Federal jobs to be created and to 
be filled, most likely, on the basis of 
political and partisan considerations. 

The distributors of natural gas should 
not be. subjected to the burden of com- 
plying with unnecessary and conflicting 
regulations. Nevertheless, gas com- 
panies are not the only interested parties 
in this controversy. If regulations pro- 
mulgated in Washington are too drastic, 
thousands of employees in the gas ap- 
pliance industry, in industries depend- 
ent on natural gas, and in the home- 
building industry will suffer unemploy- 
ment which is inevitable as the result 
of such regulation. If the regulations 
of the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense are not tight enough, users of 
natural gas, industrial and domestic, 
will suffer great hardship, particularly 
during the winter period. 

Last Friday the House of Representa- 
tives approved an amendment to the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 offered 
by Representative Bow, of Ohio. The 
Bow amendment would prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from placing any re- 
strictions on natural-gas use in States 
where the regulatory body of the State 
is exercising its authority over supply. 

I hope the Senate conferees on the 
bill to amend the Defense Production 
Act will accept the Bow amendment. In 
my judgment, the Senate would have 
approved a comparable amendment had 
it been aware of Secretary Chapman's 
proposed regulation at the time when 
S. 1397 was being debated. A similar 
encroachment on State authority was 
contemplated in a provision of the ad- 
ministration bill designed to give the 
OPS authority to intervene in public 
utility rate cases all over the United 
States. The amendment proposed by 
the administration was defeated in the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Adoption of the Bow amendment 
would serve as a warning to Secretary 
Chapman that the Congress, at least, 
still respects the rights of the States. 
If Secretary Chapman chooses to ignore 
this warning, Congress is not powerless. 
It can adopt what is in my judgment an 
eminently sound principle, namely, that 
any Federal official who refuses to allow 
State governments to play their legiti- 
mate role in the defense effort should 
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himself be divested of all functions re- 
lated to the Nation’s preparedness pro- 
gram. 

We must never forget, Mr. President, 
that State and local governments are 
not outmoded. Being closer to the peo- 
ple, they afford a much more intimate 
knowledge of, and participation in, rep- 
resentative government than would be 
the case if all power were centered in 
Washington. For the same reason, they 
can act more quickly and more efficiently 
in response to local needs. Finally, our 
State and local governments serve as 
workshops for political experimentation. 
They are not, of course, infallible—and 
Washington is far from it. However, 
the mistakes of one State or group of 
States can be avoided by the others. 
When the Federal Government takes ac- 
tion which is unwise, and it is doing so 
constantly, errors are compounded on 
a national basis. Apart from any con- 
siderations of legal power, the Federal 
Government should refrain from en- 
gaging in any activity which can be 
more effectively performed at a lower 
level of government. 

I am very proud, Mr. President, that 
no one has ever accused me of being the 
type of “political dreamer” referred to 
by Chief Justice John Marshall in Mc- 
Culloch against Maryland. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURRAY. I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock,and 7 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
July 24, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Scnate July 23 (legislative day of June 
27), 1951: 

In THE ARMY 

Brig. Gen. Claude Henry Chorpening, 
012088, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army), for appointment as Assist- 
ant to the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, and as brigadier general in the 
Regular Army of the United States, under 
the provisions of section 11, National De- 
fense Act, as amended, and section 513 of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate July 23 (legislative day of 
June 27), 1951: 

POSTMASTER 
Mrs. Rufina W. Gully, Gholson, Miss, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Juy 23, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Bob Jones, Sr., founder of Bob 
Jones University, Greenville, S. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee that 
Thou “hast made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on the face of the 
earth”; but help us not to forget that 
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Thou “hast determined the times before 
appointed and the bounds of their habi- 
tation.” 

We thank Thee that we live in a coun- 
try where we may be Jews or Gentiles, 
Catholics or Protestants, Christians or 
infidels, and no one has any governmen. 
tal right to persecute us for what we be- 
lieve; but we thank Thee that we do have 
the constitutional right to convert each 
other to our way of thinking as long as 
we do it by argument or persuasion. 

We thank Thee for the personal lib- 
erties we enjoy, but help us to rememver 
that every citizen’s personal liberty ends 
where another citizen’s personal liberty 
begins. 

May we never forget that ‘“righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people”; so save us from a 
tolerant attitude toward a gangster un- 
derworld and protect us from weakness 
and corruption in high places that make 
underworld gangsterism possible. 

May we, in our effort to bring peace to 
the world, not sacrifice the permanent 
on the altar of the immediate by sacri- 
ficing principle on the altar of con- 
venience. 

May these Thy servants serve under 
the directive will rather than under the 
permissive will of God. 

Forgive us our individual and netional 
sins, and bring to the hearts of all of our 
people a real sense of their need of God. 
We pray in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, July 20, 1951, was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was coramuni- 
cated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one of 
his secretaries. 


‘THE SUPREME COURT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, why Look 
magazine, a magazine of Nation-wide 
circulation, would waste its valuable 
space in publishing so sorry and worth- 
less an article as that of Professor Rodell 
about the Supreme Court is something I 
cannot understand. I do not know Pro- 
fessor Rodell, but I sincerely suspect 
that he belongs to the group which has 
brought down upon the world the dis- 
tress from which mankind suffers and 
which we are now combating in Korea. 
To have named four members of this 
Court and charged them with incom- 
petence, indolence, and irresponsibility 
is an insult to the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall later make appro- 
priate answer to this cheap and villain- 
ous slanderer. 


THE LATE ADMIRAJ, FORREST P. 
SHERMAN 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, Admira! Forrest P. Sherman met his 
death suddenly in line of duty. At the 
time, he was on an important mission 
overseas designed to further the defense 
of the United States, his final task in 
a life devoted to the service of his coun- 
try. 
Admiral Sherman's premature death 
comes as a shock to the entire Nation; it 
is especially a hard blow to those of us 
in the Congress who have grown to re- 
spect and value his great abilities as a 
naval leader. 

Hardly more than 18 months ago, Ad- 
miral Sherman assumed command of the 
Navy as the Chief of Naval Operations. 
He took over at a critical time following 
the B-36 investigation and the dismissal 
of his predecessor, when Navy mora!e 
was at a low ebb and strong leadership 
was badly needed. Admiral Sherman 
furnished this leadership, together with 
a brilliant mind, strong character, and 
great all-around ability. The results of 
his leadership are evident in the high 
morale, efficiency, and readiress to fight 
of the Navy today. 

In the early postwar years, when the 
armed services were split wide apart on 
the unification issue, Admiral Sherman, 
t-en a Deputy Chief of Naval Operations. 
was one of the framers of a workable uni- 
fication structure. Because of his great 
capacity, he was always willing to as- 
sume additional tasks and responsibili- 
ties in the interest of a stronger national 
defense. He was on a special assign- 
ment, as the agent of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, when his death occurred. I 
fear that these additional tasks, eagerly 
assumed, may have hastened his un- 
timely passing. But he died as he lived, 
worked, and fought—brave and forth- 
right, with the needs of his country al- 
ways foremos*. 

Admiral Sherman served with heroism 
in the Pacific during World War II as 
commanding officer of the aireraft car- 
rier Wasp and in other important as- 
signments. He survived wounds re- 
ceived in battle in 1942, but his passing 
yesterday was as much a hero’s death 
as if it had occurred in battle. 

Admiral Sherman’s death in these 
critical times is a severe loss to the Na- 
tion and especially to the Navy which 
he served for 37 years. But because of 
his leadership and guidance, and his life 
of unstinting service, he has left the 
Navy well prepared and ready to meet 
whatever challenge it may face. In its 
future tasks the Navy will no longer have 
the presence of Admiral Sherman at the 
helm, but the tangible results of his work 
and his spirit and splendid example re- 
main to guide its future leaders. 

I deeply mourn the passing of one of 
the great naval leaders of all times. He 
was my personal friend. I will greatly 
miss his wise counsel, advice, and friend- 


The Armed Services Committee as well 
as the entire House of Representatives 
extend to Admiral Sherman’s bereaved 
family their deepest sympathy. 
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Bern in Merrimack, N. H., in 1896, and 
later a resident of Massachusetts, Ad- 
miral Sherman graduated from the 
Naval Academy in 1917, second in his 
class. During World War I he served 
on board the U. S. S. Nashville in the 
Mediterranean. Following that war he 
served at sea until 1922 when, after re- 
ceiving flight training, he was desienated 
a naval aviator, a designation he re- 
tained until his death. He served in 
various billets ashore and afloat, ad- 
vancing in rank to captain in 1942 when 
he was ordered to command the aircraft 
carrier U. S. S. Wasp. As commanding 
officer of the Wasp he participated in the 
Solomons campaign in the Pacific and 
was awarded the Navy Cross. His ship 
later was sunk in battle but not until 
after it had inflicted great damage on 
the enemy. Admiral Sherman was 
wounded in combat, but recovered to 
serve brilliantly in the Pacific during 
the remainder of the war on the staffs 
of Admirals Towers and Niinitz, and was 
promoted to rear admiral and awarded 
both the Legion of Merit and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for this service. 

Following World War IJ, Admiral 
Sherman served under Admiral Nimitz 
as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations, 
with the rank of vice admiral. During 
this period he participated, as the Navy's 
representative, in the unification con- 
ferences which resulted a successful uni- 
fication structure for the armed services. 
From January 1948 until November 
1949, Admiral Sherman served as com- 
mander, United States Naval Forces, 
Mediterranean, commanding a large 
carrier task force, and became the Na- 
tion’s foremost military expert on that 
area. 

On November 2, 1949, Admiral Sher- 
man was sworn in as Chief of Naval Op- 
erations for a 4-year term. It is in tiis 
assignment that most of us here in the 
Congress have known him as a cou- 
rageous, able leader, as the man whe re- 
united the Navy and built it up to the 
strong fighting force it is today. 

Admiral Sherman leaves a wife, one 
daughter—married to a naval officer— 
and five brothers—two of whom are now’ 
on active duty in the armed services. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join the gentleman from Georgia | Mr. 
Vinson } in his remarks of sympathy and 
in his tribute to the late Admiral Forrest 
P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations. 

My tenure of service here has not been 
very long when compared to the tenure 
of the gentleman from Georgia | Mr. 
Vinson), but I have watched these mili- 
tary men come and go. Just last week 
we finished 11 weeks of hearings on the 
military appropriation bill, before which 
500 witnesses appeared, including Ad- 
miral Sherman. I wish to say that in 
my time no more able ofiicer of any 
service has appeared on the scene in 
Washington. It is a terrific loss to the 
Navy and to the Department of Defense 
and to the free world that Admiral Sher- 
man, through the intensity of his effort 
over these recent months, has become a 
casualty in this world conflict. 

I had selected him in my own mind, as 
I know hundreds of others had, as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
at an appropriate future time. He was 
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a man of the very highest caliber, the 
finest sensibilities, a diplomat, a naval 
hero, a scholar, a gentleman; so, natu- 
rally, all of us are shocked, grieved, and 
distressed over the terrific loss which 
America and the free world have sus- 
tained, and I am glad to join with my 
colleague from Georgia in these words of 
tribute honoring the memory of a very 
great man. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
all Members who so desire may extend 
their remarks at this point in the REc- 
ORD cn the life and service of the late 
Admiral Sherman. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. In my extension of re- 
marks on the life and service of the late 
Admiral Sherman I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may include two or three 
newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, all of us, 
I am sure, subscribe wholeheartedly to 
the fine sentiments expressed, and the 
well-deserved tributes paid to Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman by the gentleman 
from Georgia |Mr. Vinson] and the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Manon}. 

Yesterday morning as I listened to the 
radio I was stunned and grieved to learn 
of the ‘sudden and untimely death of 
our Chief of Naval Operations, who suf- 
fered two heart attacks at his hotel in 
Naples, Italy. 

Admiral Sherman was a natural-born 
sailor, having loved the sea and ships 
since his early boyhood. His grand- 
father was an old sea captain in New 
England and he comes from sturdy stock, 
His five brothers, along with himself, 
served patriotically in the armed serv- 
ices of our country. In 1917, Admiral 
Sherman graduated second in his class 
at the Naval Academy and during World 
War I, he served on board the U. S. S. 
Nashville in the Mediterranean. Fol- 
lowing that war he served at sea, but 
after taking flight training was desig- 
nated a naval aviator and never lost his 
interest in this branch of the service. 

Advancing in rank to captain in 1942, 
he was in command of the aircraft car- 
rier U. S. S. Wasp which was sunk by 
an enemy submarine in the Solomons 
campaign in the Pacific—but not until 
his stricken ship inflicted great damage 
on the enemy. By brilliant maneuver- 
ing, Admiral Sherman, though wounded 
in that battle, succeeded in getting more 
than 2,000 os his 2,200 men to safety, 
and was the last man to leave his ship. 
For this heroic exploit he was awarded 
the Navy Cross. 

Admiral Sherman recovered to serve 
with distinction in the Pacific during 
the remainder of the war on the staffs 
of Admirals Towers and Nimitz. He was 
promoted to rear admiral and awarded 
both the Legion of Merit and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal for his out- 
standing service. 

Following World War II, Admiral 
Sherman served under Admiral Nimitz 
as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
with the rank of vice admiral, and par- 
ticipated as the Navy’s representative in 
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conferences which brought about uni- 
fication of our armed services. From 
January 1948 until November 2, 1949, 
Admiral Sherman served as commander 
of a large carrier task force in the Medi- 
terranean, from which command he was 
sworn in as Chief of Naval Operations. 

Because of his exceptional talents, his 
devotion to duty, his patient research, 
intensive studies, and because of his tact 
and diplomacy combined with his unsur- 
passed courage, he rose, due to his per- 
sonal worth and admirable qualities of 
leadership, to the highest position in our 
United States Naval Forces. 

Admiral Sherman was more than sim- 
ply a fighting man at sea. He possessed 
broad knowledge and wise statesman- 
ship. He was always calm and consid- 
erate of the views of men with whom he 
disagreed. He possessed a rare faculty 
to reconcile differences and to. achieve 
united action from men with divergent 
points of view. As Chief of Naval Op- 
erations he did much to restore unity and 
good will amongst the different branches 
of our armed services and succeeded in 
building up the strength of our naval 
forces. 

Not only will Admiral Sherman be 
remembered for his achievements in time 
of war, but for the definite and coura- 
geous stand which he took on present 
day issues. 

One of the most illuminating and 
courageous witnesses before the recent 
Senate investigation of the MacArthur 
controvery was Admiral Sherman. Ris- 
ing above personalities he urged a United 
Nations blockade of Red China. He 
realized that following the economic 
sanctions recently voted by the United 
Nations against Communist China, that 
a naval blockade—not by the United 
States alone, but by the United Nations— 
would shut off essential commodities 
and war materials to China, such as steel, 
rubber, oil; industrial chemicals, phar- 
maceuticals, machine tools, electronics 
equipment, ¢.s well as foodstuffs. 

The following article by Cecil Holland 
which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star of June 3, 1951, gives the es- 
sence of Admiral Sherman's view on this 
particular matter: 

SHERMAN Scores WITH SENATORS IN URGING 
U. N. BLOCKADE OF CHINA 
(By Ceci! Holland) 

The Senate investigation of the MacArthur 
controversy took an important new turn with 
the testimony last week of Admiral Forrest P. 
Sherman advocating a United Nations 
blockade of the China mainland. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, during the 
2 days he was a witness, testified that he 
considers a naval blockade as the next logical 
step to the economic sanctions recently voted 
by the Unitec Nations against Communist 
China. 

He emphasized, however, that he was op- 
posed to a blockade imposed by the United 
States alone. He said the action should be 
started—and started at once—through the 
United Nations, and expressed the opinion 
that in the event the Korean war keeps drag- 
ging on such a course will become likely. 

AFFIRMATIVE COURSE 

The testimony of the 54-year-old admiral 
created a profound impression on the mem- 
bers of the 26-man investigating commit- 
tee—Armed Services and Foreign Relations. 
For them, it was the first definite and affirma- 
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tive course of action, short of all-out war, 
that has been presented in the course of the 
inquiry, aside from the controversial pro- 
gram advanced by General MacArthur him- 
self. 

That program has been rejected by the 
witnesses who have been presenting the ad- 
ministration’s side of the controversy. It 
called for economic sanctions and a naval 
blockade more drastic than the one proposed 
by Admiral Sherman, for aerial bombardment 
of Chinese bases and coastal cente:s and for 
the use of the Chinese Natidhalists troops 
from the island of Formosa. 

Secretary of Defense Marshall and other 
witnesses have said the MacArthur program 
carried with it a grave risk of starting an- 
other global war. But no firm alternative 
proposal was offered in the place of what 
many members of the investigating com- 
mittee fear will become a stalemate costly in 
blood in Korea. It remained for Admiral 
Sherman to set a more affirmative course. 

Chairman Russet of the joint committee 
said he considered Admiral Sherman's views 
“highly significant and important.” Senator 
Brews Ter, Republican, of Maine said he was 
“enthusiastic” to have “an adequate presen- 
tation of the significance of naval block- 
ade,” and added: 

“I think it must have had a profound 
impact on this committee as well as on the 
country.” 

The impact may be even more far reach- 
ing. It seems bound to lead to a demand 
for more emphatic action by the administra- 
tion to win approval of the blockade pro- 
posal from Great Britain and other allies. 

This was pointed up during a part of Ad- 
miral Sherman's examination by Senator 
Brewster when he said that the Senate hear- 
ings and “the public discussion of the prob- 
lems in the Far East” had played a part in 
getting the economic sanctions approved by 
the United Nations: 

“Senator Brewster. The temper of the 
American people is being profoundly affected, 
is it not? * * * Our allies have come to 
recognize that the American public is in- 
creasingly concerned over measures which 
are involved in the sacrifice of our sons? 

“Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

“Senator BrewsTEr. And I assume that 
there are a variety of forms of persuasion 
that can and are used in international in- 
tercourse to persuade our allies to cooperate? 

“Admiral SHERMAN. Yes, sir.” 

Admiral Sherman told Senator RussELL 
he was satisfied with the vigor with which 
the administration is pressing the United 
Nations for a declaration of a naval blockade 
since economic sanctions, the first step, have 
been obtained. 

Asked if he had encountered difficulty in 
selling his proposition to other top-level offi- 
cials in the Government, the admiral re- 
plied: 

“I have not made any very vigorous at- 
tempt because this other operation has only 
been completed just recently; and I have in- 
formed my colleagues in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and associates in the State Depart- 
ment, that I felt this was the next thing.” 

Admiral Sherman indicated his willingness 
to wait and see how the economic sanctions 
would operate before pushing f°r tie fur- 
ther step of a naval blockade. But he 
pointed out that some countries already have 
served notice that they would trade with 
whom they pleased regardless of the U. N. 
action. 

Secretary of State Acheson, in his first ap- 
pearance as a witness in the inquiry, told the 
investigating committee the United States 
has not yet asked the United Nations to con- 
sider imposing a naval blockade. 

He said the economic sanctions were the 
first step and expressed the opinion such an 
embargo “will be increasing in effectiveness.” 
He also pointed out that some of this coun- 
try’s allies have serious problems which 
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make them “hesitate to take complete and 
drastic action.” 
BLOCKADE CRIPPLING 


In a terse and statistics-filled statement, 
Admiral Sherman gave the committee a con- 
vineing argument why he thought a naval 
blockade should be carried out to cripple 
Communist China's military potential. 

He said such a blockade would seriously 
interfere with these commodities essential to 
China’s war economy—rubber, petroleum, 
and petroleum products, industrial chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals, machine tools, ma- 
chinery, and electronics equipment. Despite 
repeated warnings from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Admiral Sherman said that trade with 
Rea China was a threat against the security 
of the United States, such traffic has con- 
tinued. 

Between January and April 1951, the naval 
officer said, 450 American-built trucks went 
to China, with India being an important re- 
shipment point. During April a Hong Kong 
firm offered to supply the Chinese Commu- 
nists with 100 surplus General Motors 5-ton 
trucks and 10,000 sets of tires. 


START DRAIN ON RUSSIA 


During a 6-week period from February 22 
to April 2, 1951, the admiral testified 235 
western merchant ships visited Chinese 
ports—96 British, 46 Panamanian, and 22 
Norwegian, among others. 

In other testimony Admiral Sherman cited 
the advantages that would come from stop- 

the flow of war materials into Commu- 
nist China. 

He said it would force China to turn to 
Soviet Russia for supplies now being ob- 
tained elsewhere, with a consequent in- 
creased drain on Russian production. It 
would cause unemployment and serious 
financial difficulty in the Chinese urban cen- 
ters depending on trade. Since the Chinese 
are susceptible to plagues and contagious 
disease, the stoppage of medical supplies 
would curtail the mobility of the Chinese 
armies. 

Further, a naval blockace would have a tre- 
mendous psychological force, as it would, 
Admiral Sherman testified, “demonstrate to 
the Chinese Communists, and to neighboring 
Asian people, the power of the forces against 
communism—the effectiveness of sea power, 
a power the Chinese Communists can dc lit- 
tle to thwart.” 

Admiral Sherman gave it as his opinion 
that the Russians would not resist a blockade 
imposed by the United Nations; they would 
be likely to resist one attempted by the 
United States, possibly with force. “Since 
power is the final arbiter in international 
law,” he added, “any blockade is fraught 
with problems if objected to by a neutral 
willing to use power.” 

CLASSIC FORMULA 


The plan proposed by the admiral was in 
line with the classic application of a block- 
ade under international law. The ports of 
Communist China would be effectively sealed 
off. It would not include such ports as Port 
Arthur and Dairen, under Russian de facto 
control, since such a blockade, the admiral 
said, could not be “conducted in accordance 
with established international law.” 

But he emphasized that ships of neutrals 
bound for those ports could be taken off or 
the ships sent to another port for unloading. 

As surprising as Admiral Sherman's testi- 
mony was regarding a naval bloekade, it 
could not be construed as reflecting any dif- 
ferences with his associates on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, or with General Bra ley, the 
chairman. When questions on the blockade 
were put to those witnesses, they replied that 
Admiral Sherman should be questioned 
about the problem—and this, with what the 
admiral testified himself, indicated that the 
matter was being explored by the Joint 
Chiefs. 











The admiral’s proposal also differed sub- 
stantially from what General MacArthur 
advocated in the way of a naval blockade, 
The dismissed far-eastern commander said 
he would blockade the entire China coast, 
including Darien and Port Arthur. 

He said it would be desirable to obtain 
the cooperation of the other U. N. countries 
fighting in Korea, but that if this could not 
be done he would favor the United States 
“going it alone.” 

Admiral Sherman said: “I am definitely 
opposed to going it alone in operating 
against China.” 

The admiral also testified that Allied na- 
tions with shipping and navies should par- 
ticipate in the blockade, in the event condi- 
tions reach that point, so that each country 
could police its own nationals. 

Admiral Sherman, emphasizing that the 
Navy is stronger now than it has been at 
any time except in the peak of World War 
II, said a blockade cculd be carried out, as 
far as this country ts concerned, with only 
“a minor embarrassment” if it were done 
with the timing that additional ships could 
be sent from the United States to the Par 
East. 

‘e explained that replacement ships would 
have to be taken out of “mothballs” to 
return to duty. According to Navy offi- 
cials, this would be a relatively easy proc- 
ess, requiring a month or so at the most. 

In respect to the Navy's readiness, the 
testimony of Admiral Radford contrasted 
with that given earlier in the week by Gen- 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, the Air Force Chief of 
Staff. 

General Vandenberg said the country has 
a shoestring Air Force in view of global 
commitments. For this reason, he said he 
opposed the MacArthur demand for bomb- 
ing of enemy bases since it would reduce the 
effectiveness of the Air Force in carrying out 
its mission in the event of the outbreak of 
a major war in another part of the world— 
& war presumably with Russia. 

Th> Air Force Chief also estimated it would 
require about double the country's present 
strategic air strength to carry out the Mac- 
Arthur program while leaving sufficient 
planes for other Air Force assignments. 

He urged Congress to do everything pos- 
sible to build up the Air Force to its 95- 
group goal and soberly warned that even 
this is the interim program only. The 
Air Force received about $12,000,000,000 in 
the current fiscal year, and is scheduled to 
get approximately $19,000,000,000 in the fis- 
cal period starting July 1. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of 
general knowledge that ever since the 
Korean war broke out, some of our allies 
in the United Nations, who have received 
much foreign aid from the United States, 
have not only slyly and clandestinely, 
but openly, boldly, and brazenly, shipped 
many essential raw materials and food- 
stuffs to our common enemy, the Com- 
munists, not only in Red China, but to 
Soviet Russia, and other of her satellites. 
This deplorable state of affairs should be 
ended at once. It can no longer be tol- 
erated. 

The following dispatch by the Associ- 
ated Press which appear in yesterday’s 
Washington Sunday Star, June 22, 1951, 
shows that many of the nations bene- 
fited by our generosity, have in turn, 
furnished, and are still furnishing, our 
common enemy with the very essential 
materials and instruments to destroy us: 
British Sues TAKING MATERIALS TO Rep 

Cuina, O'Conon SaYs—Vessris FLYING 

PANAMANIAN PLaG ALSO ACCUSED oF CARRY- 

Inc THOUSANDS or Tons 

Senator O’Conor, Democrat, of Maryland, 
said yesterday that “ships flying the British 
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and Panamanian flags have delivered to 
Communist China in recent weeks thousands 
of tons of highly strategic materials.” 

The cargoes destined for Red China were 
loaded at ports in Europe and India, he said 
in a statement declaring that such trade 
offends the conscience of all right-minded 
people. 

Senator O’Conor is chairman of a Senate 
commerce subcommittee on export controls. 
He said his statement was based on data 
brought back from the Far East by a sub- 
committee investigator. 

“Some way must be found,” he said, “to 
prevent the very flags which are carried into 
battle (in Korea) by the soldiers of the 
United Nations from being used to protect 
cargoes carried to our common enemies for 
the purpose of dealing death to the forces 
of the Uaited Nations.” 

Senator O’Conor said the British ship 
Alpha Orange carried to the the Red China 
port of Canton 2,000 tons of high-grade stee! 
and what was registered as dangerous cargo 

The latter, he seid, was “presumably such 
items as industrial chemicals, inflammable 
fuels, or high explosives.” He said the A/lp.a 
Orange loaded its cargo at Hamburg and 
Rotterdam. ° 

He said another British ship, the Grey- 
stone Castle, sailed for Canton from Gydnia, 
Poland, with steel rails, synthetic rubber, 
30 8-ton 6-wheel trucks, optical instruments, 
and sugar. 

“These ships,” he said, “sail up the Pearl 
River at Whampoa where the cargoes are 
discharged into lighters for Canton.” 

The Senator listed ships of Panamanian 
registry on which the subcommittee ob- 
tained information as the Moldova, the 
Marion, the Atlantic Star, the San Antonio, 
the Fortune Star, and the San Fernando 

“Almost half of their cargoes came from 
India, through the ports of Calcutta and 
Karachi,” Senator O’Conor said. 

He noted that the National Security Coun- 
cil recently exempted India from a congres- 
sional ban on economic aid to nations that 
export war materials to Russia or her satel- 
lites. 

“Although India may not be sending guns 
to the Communists,” he said, “it seems clear 
from our information that she is permit- 
ting herself to be used as a source for ship- 
ments of critical materials—miterials so 
critical in fact that the ships carrying them 
skirt Hong Kong to avoid the recently tight- 
ened British controls.” 


Mr. Speaker, it is now over 6 weeks 
since Admiral Sherman testified before 
the Senate committees urging a United 
Nations naval blockade of China, but the 
above article clearly shows as pointed 
out by Senator O’Conor, Democrat, of 
Maryland, that the admiral’s recom- 
mendations have been ignored or for- 
gotten. 

Not only will Admiral Sherman be for- 
ever remembered for his bravery and 
service in the Pacific during World War 
II, and for his definite, positive, and 
constructive suggestion that we at once 
establish a United Nations blockade of 
Red China, but also for the important 
mission he was on at the time of his 
sudden and tragic death. 

Having served on the U.S. S. Nashville 
in the Mediterranean during World War 
I, and having commanded a large car- 
rier task force in the Mediterranean fol- 
lowing World War II, Admiral Sherman 
knew that geographical! area as few other 
mendo. He realized the imperative ne- 
cessity of including Greece and Turkey 
in the North Atlantic Pact in order to de- 
fend the eastern Mediterranean, pro- 
tecting our oil interests in the Near East 
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and keeping open the Suez Canal, and 
he also recognized that Spain should be 
included in the North Atlantic Pact be- 
cause of her vital, strategic geographical 
location at the western end of the 
Mediterranean, 

Spain, back of the Pyrenees, is a bar- 
rier and at the same time offers a good 
beachhead for joint naval and air bases, 
She will help defend Gibraltar and pro- 
tect our air bases in Morocco and North 
Africa. Admiral Sherman did not 
necessarily accept the Spanish ideology 
or give his approval of the Franco re- 
gime, but he was realistic enough to 
face the problem squarely and acted 
with great boldness. From all reports 
he and Generalissimo Franco had held 
satisfactory conferences and it seems 
that he had largely succeeded in neutral- 
izing the opposition of the liberal and 
socialist elements in England and 
France. 

To those of us who have insisted on a 
sensible policy toward Spain, the death 
of Admiral Sherman is a terrific and 
tragic blow at this critical time. It is 
to be hoped, however, that others who 
believe as he did will carry on to con- 
summate the important program he so 
ably espoused. 

Following is an article by me which 
appeared in the Reader’s. Digest of May 
1949, more than 2 years ago: 


Wry Not a SENSIBLE Poticy Towarr Sratn? 


(By Hon. Dewey Snort, United States 
Representative from Missour:) 


Why do we do business with Stalin, but 
refuse to co business with Franco? The 
answer may be in Alice in Wonderland; it 
isn't in the book of common sense. 

We have no Ambassador in Madrid. Gen- 
eral Franco’s unofficial Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, José Felix de Lequerica, has refrained 
from presenting his papers of accreditation 
to avoid a possible rebuff. Our trade rela- 
tions with the Spanish people are suspended 
in contradictory vagueness. 

Yet Great Britain has negotiated a #320,- 
000,000 trade agreement with Franco's gov- 
ernment. France has provided a $40,000,000 
credit to Spanish railroads. Sweden, Ireland, 
the Netherlanas, Switzerland, Turkey, and 
other nations have made commercial com- 
pacts, and all 16 Marshall plan countries are 
stepping up their trade relations with Spain. 
Thus, American *ax dollars, donated by the 
Marshall plan, are being used by other na- 
tions to promote an exchange of goods with 
Spain. 

Our attitude toward Spain is no less fan- 
tastic and self-defeating in other ways. 

The food-raising potential of Spain and 
its important textile industry are reckoned 
in the over-all plans for feeding and cloth- 
ing Western Europe; 3,000,000 tons of these 
goods provided by Spain last year reduced 
the strain on our own industry and transport 
facilities. Clearly, it is in our interest to 
expand Spanish production and exports of 
those items. They could be at least trebled, 
if only Spain could obtain—not as a hand- 
out, but br purchase—sufficient American 
fertilizers, farm machinery, transport equip- 
ment, and, above all, cotton. 

It is no secret that our military high com- 
mand, in calculating the European-defense 
equation, assigns an important place to the 
Iberian Peninsula. Our aid to Greece and 
Turkey against Communist expansion—in 
fact our whole Near East policy—is obviously 
intended to safeguard the eastern doors to 
the Mediterranean. Common sense de- 
mands similar attention to the western door, 
to which Spain holds the Key. 
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There we have the best clue, incidentally, 
to Moscow's inordinate interest in the in- 
ternal affairs of Spain. If the friends of the 
Kremlin should ever obtain a foothold on 
the peninsula and on the Spanish-African 
coast opposite, the Mediterranean would be- 
come a Red lake. 

Spain’s geographic position clearly makes 
it a bulwark and beachhead against aggres- 
sion from the East. The Pyrenees make the 
Iberian Peninsula a natural fortress the 
availability of which in an hour of crisis may 
spell the difference between victory and 
defeat. 

That fortress is today defended by an army 
of some 400,000, with 2,000,000 veterans avail- 
able for reinforcement. Modern airfields 
suitable for our largest bombers are being 
constructed. Here is a primary base of op- 
erations—and without the hazard of pro- 
Soviet fifth columns which unhappily must 
be taken into account in most other Atlantic 
countries. At a time when western Europe 
is shaping up military plans in a realistic 
spirit and an Atlantic Pact is being ham- 
mered out, a strong and friendly Spain would 
be a valuable military asset. 

Our anti-Franco policies cannot be ex- 
plained by belated questions about the 
origins of the Spanish Government in bloody 
revolution, for on April 1, 1939, we uncon- 
ditionally recognized the Franco regime, 
Virtually all other great powers had estab- 
lished unequivocal relations with Madrid at 
that time. 

Neither can our perplexing behavior be 
accounted for by the character of the Fran- 
co regime. If the idea is that full diplomatic 
intercourse implies moral approval Of a for- 
eign government, how explain our present 
normal diplomatic relations with govern- 
ments of every conceivable tinge—from Ar- 
gentina to Soviet Russia? We support un- 
abridged political contacts not only with re- 
cent enemies like Italy but with the gov- 
ernments of Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia whom we have publicly ac- 
cused of usurping power through terror. 

Can our attitude toward Spain be justified 
perhaps on the basis of Franco’s record in the 
recent war? The behavior of all neutrals on 
the European Continent was of necessity op- 
portunist; their first purpose was not to cut 
the bridges with either of the possible vic- 
torious coalitions. 

While Dr. Goebbels’ Diary was denouncing 
Franco for his refusal to help the Nazis, 
Prime Minister Churchill could tell the House 
of Commons in 1944: “There is no doubt that 
if Spain had ytelded to German pressure, our 
burdens would have been much heavier. 
Spain’s power to injure us was at its very 
highest when United States and British 
forces descended upon northwest Africa.” 

At the same time President Roosevelt, in 
@ personal letter to Franco, wrote: “Your 
nation and mine are friends in the best sense 
of the word. * * * I believe the Spanish 
Government and the Spanish people wish to 
maintain neutrality and remain outside the 
war.” That neutrality fitted perfectly into 
our best military interests. 

On December 10, 1948, Mr. Churchill re- 
affirmed this fact in Parliament. “Spain,” 
he said, “refused to aid the Germans to take 
Gibraltar and enter Africa, and the way Hitler 
and Mussolini were treated by General 
Franco is a monumental example of in- 
gratitude.” 

Some 4,000 American fliers, forced to take 
refuge in Spain, were released to fly and fight 
again. The Franco government did not in- 
tern them, which is more than can be said 
for other neutrals, and for that matter, for 
Soviet Russia. Franco was reproached for 


his policies in the war only by Berlin and 
Rome. At no time did Spain collaborate with 
the Nazis in the overt manner of Soviet 
Russia between August 1939 and June 1941. 
To use the war record as.a pretext for boy- 
cotting Spain makes no sense. 
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How does it happen then that we helped 
keep Spain out of the U. N., that we do not 
restore normal diplomatic representation, 
that we consent to the exclusion of Spain 
from the European recovery program and 
the Atlantic security plans? 

The answer is simple. It was embodied in 
the recent House of Commons statement by 
Mr. Churchill: “I say there is certainly far 
more liberty in Spain under Franco than in 
any countries behind the iron curtain. The 
great mistake is to allow legitimate objections 
to Franco and his form of government to be 
a barrier between the Spanish people and 
the western powers with whom they have 
many natural ties. So far from leading to 
the downfall of Franco, it has consolidated 
his position at every stage. 

“It is true that I agreed at Potsdam that 
Spain should not be invited to join the 
United Nations, but I said that in hope of 
obtaining full Russian coo eration in a real 
instrument of world peace.” 

Though other neutrals were admitted, the 
doors of the United Nations were slammed in 
Spain’s face to appease Moscow. Thé U. N. 
Assembly recommendation to withdraw the 
heads of diplomatic missions from Madrid 
was another act in that tragicomedy of ap- 
peasement. 

The futility of that appeasement has been 
proved and generally acknowledged. In 
nearly all other respects it has been aban- 
doned. But ostracism of Spain continues 
through sheer inertia. It is carriec to such 
ludicrous extremes that Spain is not invited 
to international conference on such subjects 
as civil aviation, health, and saving life at 
sea. 

In his original announcement of the 
European-recovery proposal, Secretary Mar- 
shall declared: “Our policy is not directed 
against any country or doctrine.” Never- 
theless, Spain was kept out—to make it 
easier for the Kremlin to come in. And 
though Russia not only refused to join but 
compelled its satellites to reject our offer 
and set up its Cominform to sabotage the 
American effort, Spain still remains beyond 
Marshall-plan bounds, In the midst of a 
fateful cold war against communism, the 
most anti-Communist nation is isolated to 
please Moscow. 

There is a vocal persistent anti-Franco 
rainority in this country that constantly at- 
tempts to spread the myth that American 
public opinion would be offended by the 
ending of our present policy toward Spain. 
Any fair sample of public opinion will show 
that such a claim is without foundation 
and, in fact, that a majority would welcome 
a change in our present policy. 

Mr. Churchill spoke of “natural ties” 
Which bind England to Spain. Those ties 
are greater and more significant for our own 
hemisphere. Nearly all the Latin-American 
countries have deep-rooted cultural and sen- 
timental attachments to Spain. Regardless 
of their political systems, they resent the 
humiliations heaped on their mother coun- 
try. They are fully aware that the political 
and economic sanctions imposed on Spain 
were Moscow-made in the first place and 
have been maintained largely by pressure 
groups taking their cues from Moscow. 
They can no more reconcile this with our 
intensive anti-Communist professions that 
logical-minded North Americans can, 

The time has come to establish normal 
relations with Spain. The present ambig- 
uous policies are a continuing triumph for 
the Kremlin. Strategically, commercially, 
politically, Spain is indispensable to the 
Marshall plan’s success, to victory in the 
cold war, and to security if we are forced into 
a shooting war. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I deeply regret the passing of Admiral 
Sherman. 
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As a member of the subcommittee in 
charge of appropriations for the Armed 
Services, I came in contact with him 
frequently and was greatly impressed by 
his character and by his capacity. 

Born in New Hampshire in 1896, a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts, a brilliant stu- 
dent at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and at the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, he was 
destined to rise from the rank of ensign 
in 1917 to the rar.k of admiral and chief 
of naval operations in 1949, reaching the 
top post in the Navy at the age of 53, the 
youngest officer ever to attain this posi- 
tion. 

His experience was broad, both in staff 
work and in the field. It included both 
the sea and the air. It included both 
World Wars. 

It was reflectea in among other dec- 
orations, the Navy Cross, the Distin- 
guishec Service Medal, the Legion of 
Merit, the Purple Heart, the Victory 
Medal, the Philippine Liberation Medal, 
the American Defense Medal, and the 
American and Asiatic Theater Ribbons. 

He filled the position of Chief of Naval 
Operations with great ability, contribut- 
ing greatly to the morale of the Navy. 

His final] mission in life to Spain was 
one of the gr2atest importance. It is to 
be hoped that it will be crowned with 
success. 

His untimely death is a very great loss 
to the Nation in these difficult times. 


THE LATE HONORABLE EDGAR HOWARD 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce to the House the 
death of Hon. Edgar Howard, of Co- 
lumbus, Nebr. 

In a life span of 92 years, Mr. Howard 
achieved distinction in journalism, poli- 
tics, statesmanship, and good citizenship. 
He was long the accepted dean of Ne- 
braska editors and patriarch of Nebraska 
Democrats. 

Many years ago he served as congres- 
sional secretary to William Jennings 
Bryan, and later, in his own right, he 
represented the Third Congressional 
District of Nebraska for 12 years. His 
service in this body terminated Janu- 
ary 3, 1935. Subsequently, he continued 
an amazing activity notwithstanding his 
advancing years, and he wrote brilliantly 
for his beloved Columbus Daily Tele- 
gram, edited by him for nearly half a 
century. 

Before coming to Congress, he was 
county judge, State legislator, and Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Nebraska. 

Edgar Howard served his community, 
his State, and his Nation well. Many 
veteran Members of this House will re- 
member his unique, kindly Quaker char- 
acter and will regret, as I do, to know 
that a friend has passed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mec. STEFAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I was sorry to 
read of the death of our late friend and 
colleague, Edgar Howard. He was one 
of the most picturesque persons who ever 
served in the Congress of the United 
States, a man of unusual ability, of kind 
disposition, sweet character, and a very 
attractive personality. He numbered 
among his friencs and admirers every- 
one who ever served with him, who knew 
him, or knew of him. We all know of 
his constructive and dynamic life, not 
only in the service of the public in the 
various public offices to which my friend 
from Nebraska has referred, in which 
Edgar Howard served with such ability, 
courage, and distinction but also for his 
courage as a member of the newspaper 
profession and as an editor of the great 
newspaper he headed. His son and two 
daughters can well be proud of the con- 
structive life their father led and th2 
contributions that he made in his life- 
time to the progress of the country. 

There is also one other thought and 
one memory that Edgar Howard leaves, 
and that is his close association, not 
only close association but also close 
friendship with another dramatic figure 
in American life, the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan. Their associations were 
very, very close, not only as friends but 
as collaborators in the field of public life 
and public service. 

I join with the gentleman from Ne- 
braska in extending to the son and 
daughters of our late colleague my deep 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sorry to learn from the 
gentleman from Nebraska of the death 
of a good friend and former Congress- 
man, Edgar Howard. He was a lovable, 
picturesque figure and he delighted to 
bear some resemblance to his former 
illustrious chief, William Jennings 
Bryan. 

He was devoted to the public service 
and directed his best efforts in behalf of 
country. He was a man sincere in 
his beliefs and enjoyed the warm friend- 
ship of all who knew him. 

His death is a loss to his State and to 
the country. We all extend our sincere 
regrets to his family. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SaBaTH). 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great pleasure and honor to serve with 
Edgar Howard. I knew him well. He 
was a unique individual, but ever a gen- 
tleman and a good American, eminent 
journalist, a splendid legislator, liberal 
minded, who always had the interests of 
the people, especially those of agricul- 
tural America, at heart. 

I knew him before he came to Con- 
gress when he was secretary to William 
Jennings Bryan, with whom also I had 
a very close association during the many 
years he was very active politically. 

Mr. Howard was a profound scholar, 
which, naturally, made him an interest- 
ing lecturer, radiocaster, jurist. and 
statesman. His principal interests while 


a Member of the House were connected 
with Indian affairs, agriculture, and rec- 
lamation and irrigation. He was ubiqui- 
tous in advocating these matters. 

He wrote many articles for the na- 
tional press on a wide diversity of sub- 
jects, and these would be of much in- 
terest and benefit to many Members if 
they could read them today. He was 
progressive, and as honest as the day is 
long. By his long hair, the dress of a 
Roman senator, dignified and stately 
bearing, he was readily recognized by 
those who visited the House gallery. 
Consequently, he was said to be the most 
picturesque and attractive personality in 
the House of his time. 

If Mr. Howard could have his way 
there would be no laudatory mention 
of him today in Congress, which he 
graced with an inordinate talent for 
many years. He would say, in his 
modest fashion, that his passing was 
not news; but we can take advantage 
of him. Mr. Howard was a genuinely 
modest man. 

As age came upon him he could not 
see or hear as well as he once had, nor 
walk so fast, yet I am told he retained, 
even in outward appearance, many stout 
youthful qualities. The vigor and en- 
lightenment never went out of writing 
and radiocasts. Certainly nobody could 
accuse our friend’s wide learning of 
superficiality. In no sense was he super- 
ficial or artificial. He rang true at all 
times and in all circumstances; verily 
he was a balanced man in an unbal- 
anced world. 

I share the other fine sentiments ex- 
pressed about our deceased fricnd and 
extend to his family and kinsmen my 
heartfelt regrets at his passing. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] who was a great friend of Edgar 
Howard. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, of course 
I join with my distinguished colleague 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEFran} in what he 
has said about our former colleague, 
Hon. Edgar Howard. 

I not only khew Edgar Howard, but I 
knew the man who trained him, William 
Jennings Bryan, the greatest Christian 
lay leader of modern times. The thing 
that impressed me about Edgar How- 
ard was that he manifested that 
common honesty that guided Mr. Bryan 
in all his efforts in public life. 

Not only that, he was one of the great 
Democrats of America. He believed that 
prosperity was built from the ground up 
and did not leak down from the top on to 
the masses. He was a real American. 
What a pity we do not have more men 
like him in public life today who are not 
willing to subordinate our country to 
the domination of foreign powers, but 
who would put the interests of his own 
country first. 

He was a great Representative from 
the standpoint of serious devotion to his 
home State of Nebraska. He was op- 
posed to those violent discriminations, 
such as the one-way freight rate with 
which every State south of the Ohio 
River and west of the Mississippi is now 
being punished. I cannot express the 
profound sorrow the passing of this 
great American has brought me. 
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I extend my sympathy to his bereaved 
family. 

In the words of Shakespeare— 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. M1L- 
LER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Edgar Howard, who has taken 
the last boat to the realm of the un- 
known, was a unique character in Ne- 
braska. He had long lived past his Bib- 
lical goal of threescore and 10; he had 
fourscore and 12. During his long 
lifetime in Nebraska, Edgar Howard had 
been through the ropes, as we say, po- 
litically. He was known as the dean of 
the Nebraska newspapermen. His edi- 
torial shafts were pointed, salty. We, 
who were hoping to be embryo politicals 
at least of 25 to 40 or 50 years ago, 
learned to respect Edgar Howard and 
his editorial writings. He was on the 
opposite side of the fence politically from 
me. When I was a member of the Ne- 
braska Unicameral Legislature, candi- 
date for Governor, later a member of 
the State health department and then 
a Member of Congress. Mr. Howard 
wrote many editorials about me. They 
were fair but pointed... We, who were 
coming up through the political roles in 
Nebraska, learned to respect what Edgar 
Howard would say. He had a fine phi- 
losophy of life. He made a great con- 
tribution not only to his community, 
but to the State and to the Nation. I 
regret his passing, but rejoice that he 
has left behind a fine heritage of writ- 
ing for those who may follow to read 
and understand. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks on the life and death of Edgar 
Howard at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, for almost three quarters of a century 
Edgar Howard rendered distinguished 
service to our State and Nation. He had 
a keen mird, he loved his country, and 
he liked people. He commanded the re- 
spect of those who disagreed with him. 
He was one of Nebraska’s outstanding 
citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in my 
remarks an editorial published in the 
Omaha World-Herald on July 20, 
1951, concerning former Congressman 
Howard. The editorial, is as follows: 

EpGar HOWARD 

Edgar Howard was 17 years older than the 
State of Nebraska and he figured prominent- 
ly in its history for most of his 92 years. 

Dean of Nebraska newspapermen, he was 
writing pungent editorials in the Columbus 
Daily Telegram until a few months before 
his death. 

In politics, his career started almost 70 
years ago and ended only last September 

,when he appeared on the platform at a State 
meeting of Democrats. Many handsome and 
deserved things they said about him: Last 
of the giants of the Democratic Party in Ne- 
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braska; the fightingest Quaker the prairies 
ever saw; the Old Roman; the Grand Old 
Man of Nebraska Politics. At least a dozen 
descriptive titles were given him, all of them 
fitting. His long hair, which he had shorn 
only last year, the long-tailed coat, broad- 
brimmed hat, and string tie marked him in 
any company. 

No man in the State ever had a fuller or 
more varied career. He was secretary to Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, a probate judge, lieu- 
tenant governor, Member of Congress, and 
above all, a newspaperman. 

Rarely are men’s minds keen after 90 
years, but Edgar Howard's was. Good Demo- 
crat that he was, his typewriter nevertheless 
flailed ‘““Pendergastism” and Government ex- 
travagance. He delivered lusty blows against 
the ‘cement trust” and a thousand other in- 
equities, yet he could write lyrical prose- 
poetry that came from the heart. 

“How many colors does God hang in the 
sky when he paints a Nebraska sunset?” asked 
Edgar Howard in one of his most famous 
pieces. He could not count them. It was 
“enough to know that they were in num- 
ber to represent every fragrant flower from 
my conservatory of memory * * * 
enough to know that they appealed to me 
more eloquently than orator’s words or au- 
thor’s lines to struggle along the upward 
way, with promise sure that at the end of 
the journey I may be privileged to behold 
upon the horizon of Paradise another sun- 
set, and in the radiance of it count the 
colors of a welcome smile.” 

A man of great and gentle spirit has left 
Nebraska. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Zastockr addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR IN RUSSIA 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call attention to tne fact that, even 
though more than 6 years have passed 
since VE-day, Communist Russia still 
holds, or has not accounted for, more 
than a million German prisoners of 
war. 

These young men are sorely needed in 
their homeland, where the West Ger- 
man Government is struggling hard to 
establish and maintain a democratic.sys- 
tem. Its greatest handicap is the lack 
of manpower and vigorous young lead- 
ers to build a decent standard of living, 
in order that democracy can survive and 
grow. 

We all have citizens of German de- 
scent in our communities, and we know 
they make the highest type of citizens. 
They are hard-working and thrifty; they 
have become leaders in the civic and 
business affairs of America. They are 
among the foremost in the arts and sci- 
ences—in literature, music, and art, and 
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in the many fields of engineering. The 
permanent loss of a million such men in 
the prime of life would be a severe blow 
to Germany and to the society of West- 
ern Europe as a whole. 

These young men were forced into 
Hitler’s army, and they now find them- 
selves still in servitude—held as slave 
laborers, away from their families, 
homes, and loved ones, living under in- 
humane conditions, and, against their 
will, forced to help tuild p the Soviet 
war machine against a free world. 

We read in ancient history how the 
prisoners of war were sold into slavery, 
and during the nineteenth century one 
of the major blots on civilization was the 
system of forced labor and exile prac- 
ticed in the Russian Empire. But, now, 
substantially all nations except Soviet 
Russia conform to the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1929, which requires that the 
capturing nation furnish the names of 
prisoners it holds, or make notification 
of their death through some interna- 
tional organization, such as the Red 
Cross, or through a neutral power, in 
order that relatives and loved ones of 
the captured prisoners'can know their 
status. 

The Soviet Government claimed to 
have captured well over 3,000,000 pris- 
orers of war, and immediately following 
the hostilities they had accounted for 
only about 1,900,000, leaving over 1,000,- 
000 unaccounted for. Virtually noth- 
ing has come from behind the iron cur- 
tain as to their status—whether they 
are dead or alive. Little did people 
realize that the Soviet Union, the succes- 
sor to the Russian Empire, would adopt 
methods in the field of slave labor and 
concentration camps, which would make 
the system of Imperial Russia look like 
a model of human rights. This horrible 
state of affairs is continued in spite of 
the obligation of the Soviet Union under 
the rules of international law, in spite 
of its solemn agreements made repeat- 
edly, and just as repeatedly broken or 
ignored. 

There has been continuous pressure on 
the Soviet Union from humanitarian or- 
ganizations such as the Red Cross, from 
relatives of the imprisoned men, and 
from governments of other countries. In 
spite of this, the Soviet Union has at no 
time furnished details concerning pris- 
oners of war in its custody. It has re- 
fused to provide information regarding 
prisoner-of-war deaths and has refused 
to permit an investigation in its territory 
by an impartial international body in 
order that the actual situation with re- 
spect to prisoners of war could be ascer- 
tained. 

This state of affairs was called to the 
attention of the world during the last 
session of the United National General 
Assembly which adopted a resolution es- 
tablishing a prisoner-of-war commission 
to study the problem. The members of 
the special Commission were named 3 
weeks ago, and the work of the group is 
now being organized. It is my earnest 
hope that this Commission can clarify 
the situation which surrounds this ob- 
vious international crime. At the same 
time I hope that we continue to use every 
means at our disposal to remind all na- 
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tions of the world of this typical example 
of the disregard for the welfare or life 
of the individual which is practiced by a 
nation which is attempting to gain con- 
verts to its way of life. 


PROPOSAL FOR TRANSIT INVESTIGATION 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of this great city now face an- 
other request for authority to make an 
additional increase in transit fares. 

Unfortunately, the people of the 
metropolitan area are subject to the 
views of four different commissions, and 
here I refer to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the District of Columbia 
Public Utilities Commission, the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission, 
and the Maryland Public Service Com- 
mission. 

All of these authorities have more or 
lezs to say about how the transporta- 
tion agencies serving the metropolitan 
area shall in the first place be permit- 
ted to operate, and in the second place, 
the rate of fare they may impose upon 
the public. 

It does appear to me that the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia 
should call for an absolute, first-class, 
all-inclusive investigation of the capital 
structure, the operating policies, the pro- 
gram of maintenance and safety, and 
such other phases of the subject as 
ghould be covered to determine to what 
extent, if any, the property is being 
milked by minority stockholders, to what 
extent, if any, the public is receiving 
good service and protection for fares 
paid, and to generally clear the atmos- 
phere. 

It is my understanding that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Utilities Com- 
mission, through its chairman, Mr. 
Flannagan, has suggested a public hear- 
ing regarding the “reasonableness, ade- 
quacy of service, equipment and main- 
tenance, and the safety of operations.” 
In addition, I am informed that Major 
General Reginald C. Harmon, Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the United States Air 
Force, has written a letter to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on behalf 
of the Defense Department, joining the 
Arlington County board and other 
groups who have also asked for an in- 
vestigation. 

I certainly hope that a thoroughgoing 
investigation will very shortly be held, 
and I urge the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of this body to add 
its strength to those requesting such an 
investigation. 


OPS REGULATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? , 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a constituent has sent me a 
quote from one of the OPS regulations. 
It is as follows: 


Section 10, quota adjustment: If a slaugh- 
terer’s adjusted cost for cattle slaughtered in 
a given establishment during a given ac- 
counting period exceeds his maximum per- 
missible cost for that establishment for that 
accounting period, then the slaughterer may 
slaughter in that establishment during the 
next accounting period no more than the 
number of pounds live weight of cattle which 
he would be permitted to slaughter in that 
establishment under the quota allotted to 
him pursuant to the provisions of Distribu- 
tion Regulation 1, as amended, reduced by a 
percentage determined as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, my friend says, “If you 
have a Philadelphia lawyer in the House, 
get him to tell you what that means.” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning we will have up the 
State Department appropriation bill. I 
remind the House, especially the Mem- 
bers on my side, that on December 15, 
1950, the Republican conference at that 
time adopted the following resolution: 

In this critical hour, confidence of the 
American people in their leadership is essen- 
tial to our security. It is completely obvious 
that Secretary Acheson and the State De- 
partment under his leadership have lost the 
confidence of the Congress and the American 
people and cannot regain it. Recognizing 
this fact we earnestly insist, for the good of 
our country, that Mr. Acheson be replaced 
as Secretary of State, that there be a thor- 
ough housecleaning of the State Depart- 
ment and changes in personnel and policies 
responsible for this lack of confidence. 


Some changes have been made, Mr. 
Speaker. Others are needed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 


ECONOMIC CONTROLS LEGISLATION 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to addess the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with reluctance that I voted for the 
emasculated controls bill passed by the 
House early Saturday morning. At that 
time I did not realize that even the Re- 
publican press, as I noticed just this 
morning, would criticize the bill as 
passed. They are all of the same opin- 
ion, that that bill is against the public 
interest of the country and against the 
interests of the consumer. Consequent- 
ly, it should not have been passed in the 
weakened form that it was. 

As I suspected, the unholy alliance of 
reactionary Republicans and Southern 
Dixiecrats is jubilant over its success in 
emasculating the controls provisions of 
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the Defense Production Act. They pride 
themselves on their ability to unload the 
responsibility for this emasculation on 
the Democratic administration and the 
Democratic Congress. Jes, the Demo- 
cratic Party has a majority in both 
Houses of Congress, but unfortunately, 
it is only a paper majority. The coali- 
tion brought about by the greedy vested 
and special interests and their hungry 
and avaricious profiteers, are in the sad- 
dle; they are directly responsible for the 
sabotaging of this important legislation 
which will cost the Government untold 
billions in added costs in the procure- 
ment program for defense, as testified to 
by General Marshall, and which will cost 
the consumers added billions in their 
struggle to make ends meet under these 
skyrocketing prices. 

Not only did this coalition fail to adopt 
the recommendations of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and the ad- 
ministration to control commercial rents, 
which in many instances have increased 
as much as 300 percent, but they suc- 
ceeded in exempting residential hotels 
from controls, which affected only one 
city—my city of Chicago—notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the owners of these 
residential hotels, during the period 
1947-49, when they were decontrolled, 
raised their rentals sky-high. When 
these residential hotels were again 
brought under the provisions of the 
Housing and Rent Act by the 1949 
amendments, these owners were permit- 
ted to retain the peak rent rates they 
established during their holiday period 
1947-49. These profiteers were not suf- 
fering in any sense of the word. They 
reaped unconscionable profits during 
their decontrol period, and are now in 
position to add to their “take” under the 
decontrol provision inserted in this bill. 
However, these owners had the audacity 
to come before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House, through their 
paid lobbyists, to urge and recommend 
the complete repeal of controls over 
their housing accommodations and the 
Committee, by a very narrow margin, 
voted to include section 206 in the bill. 
I offered an amendment on the floor of 
the House to strike out this section, and 
my motion lost by but an 18-vote mar- 
gin, solely because of my inability to 
secure sufficient time to fully explain 
the situation we, in Chicago, were con- 
fronted with. 

I also called attention to the effect the 
action of this unholy alliance would 
have on the millions of citizens holding 
Government bonds to whom we pledged 
a guarantee of the face value of these 
bonds at maturity amounting to 25 per- 
cent more than they paid in. Actually, 
by the action of this coalition, there is 
the grave danger of the depreciation of 
these billions of bonds in dollar value 
t~ 50 cents or less vhen they come due. 

While the Treasury Department is 
intensifying its drive for the sale of 
defense bonds, the report shews that 
$359,000,000 of these bonds were cashed 
in during the first quarter of 1951. The 
second quarter is showing no change in 
this trend. This is undoubtedly due to 
the fears entertained by millions of 
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Americans over the constantly increas- 
ing cost of living and their need for 
ready cash to meet these mounting 
home expenses. The Republican in- 
terest-owned membership of Congress, 
nearly all of whom voted solidly to de- 
stroy the controls provisions of the De- 
fense Production Act, feel they will be 
able to unload this responsibility for 
their acts on the Democratic paper ma- 
jority in Congress. In this they will 
come to a sad awakening when these 
matters are brought home to full realiza- 
tion to the consumers and the masses of 
our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of the membership to a few 
of the comments contained in the edi- 
torials of some of our leading newspapers 
on this important legislation. 

The Washington News of July 23 com- 
mented: 


The shabby trick of the Republican- 
southern Democratic coalition which, by 
ordering a 120-day freeze of many prices 
and all wages, attempted to make it ap- 
pear that the enemies of effective controls 
were really their friends. 


And further: 


The conference committee’s task is to 
reconcile differences between the two bills 
(House and Senate) and produce a single 
measure which, if and when both branches 
of Congress approve it, will be sent to Presi- 
dent Truman. Since the life of the present 
law expires a week from tomorrow, the com- 
mittee will have to work fast. There is still 
danger that it won't work well—that its 
product will contain the worst, rather than 
the best, features of the material before it. 
That could confront Mr. Truman with the 
choice between signing a bad bill into law 
or using his veto power, which might mean 
no controls at all. 


The Washington Post of July 23, in its 
editorial headed “Weaker controls,” con- 
cluded as follows: 


The bill that finally emerges will un- 
doubtedly be a much weaker measure than 
the Defense Production Act that it replaces 
or rather extends in a much-amended form. 
For both the House and Senate have turned 
down requests for stronger control powers 
and imposed hampering restrictions on exist- 
ing controls. In brief, the new legislation 
will fall short of giving the administration 
what it has asked for and will deprive it 
of some powers needed to enable the stabili- 
zation agencies to do an effective enforcement 
job. 


The Christian Science Monitor, in its 
issue of July 21, had this to say, in part, 
editorially: 


Government by coalition is admittedly 
difficult. Opposition by coalition can be 
frantic. 

Sponsored as often by southern Democrats 
as by Republicans and backed by a shifting 
antiadministration coalition, the House, sit- 
ting as a Committee of the Whole, voted: 

To continue the OPS’s authority (with 
some restrictions on farm products) to ad- 
just prices downward (roll-backs) as well as 
upward. 

To require that no ceilings be set on any 
product which would deny any producer or 
distributor a profit less than 85 percent of 
his best of three years, 1946-49. 

To require that all ceilings permit any 
producer or distributor to pass on to the 
consumer the state income and gross receipts 
taxes he may pay. 

To freeze all prices (except for rents and 
farm products selling under parity) and 
wages for four months at the July 7 level. 
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Which adds up to a legislative crazy quilt 
which, were it to be enacted into law, would 
seem utterly impossible of administration. 

What Americans were witnessing on Cap- 
itol Hill was a composite of gestures toward 
insistent producer groups and of political 
irresponsibility. 

But political irresponsibility is dangerous 
stuff to have around. It may please people 
who don’t admire the administration (and 
there are many) to see it squirm in a strait- 
jacket put upon it by poor legislation. But 
on a matter as important as inflation, where 
does that put the country? 


The New York Sunday Compass of 
July 22 had this to say: 

Administration supporters grimly con- 
ceded that the bill had been virtually rid- 
dled beyond recognition in the last 2 weeks 
by a coalition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats. 


The New York Times, in its news col- 
umns of July 22, referred to the action 
of the coalition as follows: 

The coalition of northern Republicans and 
southern Democrats which has been trying 
to put an end to all effective controls over 
prices and wages did not last out the night. 
The final vote was on a measure by no 
means satisfactory to the administration 
but still containing no positive guaranties of 
inflation 


The New York Herald Tribune carried 
this statement in its issue of July 23: 


Both of the bills weaken price control, 
including its enforcement. They increase 
(is it possible) the special privilege accorded 
to agricultural industries; each of them 
weakens rent control. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 


MIDYEAR ECONOMIC REPORT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 190) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk; and, together with 
the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report and ordered printed, with illus- 
trations: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1951. 

The honorable, the PRESIDENT OF THE 
SENATE. 

The honorable the SpEAKER OF 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sirs: I am presenting herewith a mid- 

year economic report to the Congress. 

This is supplementary to the Economic 

Report of the President of January 12, 

1951, and is transmitted in accordance 

with section 3 (b) of the Fmployment 

Act of 1946. 

In preparing this report, I have had 
the advice and assistance of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, members of the 
Cabinet, and heads of independent 
agencies. 

Tozether with this report, I am trans- 
mitting a report, the Economic Situation 
at Midyear 1951, prepared for me by the 
Council of Economic Advisers in accord- 
ance with section 4 (c) (2) of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 

Respectfully 


THE 


“Harry S. TRUMAN. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER. This is District day. 
The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. McMI.xan] is recognized. i 


HEIGHT OF BUILDING, 2400 SIXTEENTH 
STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H. R. 4262) relating to the 
height of the building known as 2400 
Sixteen.h Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
same be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman explain the bill for the bene- 
fit of the House? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to provide 
for the continued use of the penthouse 
on the building at 2400 Sixteenth Street 
NW., in the District of Columbia, for the 
same purposes for which it has been 
continuously used since it was con- 
structed in 1918 regardless of any re- 
striction of height of buildings imposed 
by law. 

The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia on April 1, 1918, granted per- 
mission to the owners of the buildinz to 
enlarge the penthouse which is now 
being used for the same purpose as it 
was when permission was granted, even 
though technically the use has been in 
violation of the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 1, 1910, 36 Statute, page 
453, title 5, section 405, District of Co- 
lumbia Gode, 1949 edition. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. I would like 


‘to ask the gentleman about the 10 or 12 


bills before the House today. This is the 
only bill that does not have the approval 
of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Most of them came out of the committee 
last year and were sent to the Senate. 
Now they are back here asking House 
action. They have been approved by 
the House District Committee unani- 
mously? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct. 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think it 
is interesting to note that this particu- 
lar penthouse is a little higher than the 
dome of the Canitol Building. It has 
been a sort of tradition in the Capital 
that no building in the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be higher than the Dome 
that sits on this Capitol. Someway, 
somehow, this little penthouse was built 
on top of this 2400 Sixteenth Street 
building. I think it was used for a store- 
room instead of a penthouse. If I had it, 
I should like to live there and enjoy the 
scenery. But this bill which does not 
have the approval of the District Com- 
missioners is controversial. I doubt if 
it needs to be taken down. There is a 
policy on building and that accounts for 
this bill to change the policy in this one 
case. 

If that hurts anybody’s feelings, they 
should object to it. It makes no differ- 
ence to me. 


Mr, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the continued use 
of the penthouse on the building known as 
2400 Sixteenth Street NW., District of Co- 
lumbia, for the same purposes for which it 
has been heretofore continually used since 
it was constructed in 1918, shall not be re- 
stricted or prohibited by reason of any re- 
striction on the height of buildings imposed 
by or under any provision of law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF DISBURSING 
OFFICER AND AUDITOR OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 
259) to fix the responsibilities of the Dis- 
bursing Officer and of the Auditor of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
it may be considered in the House as 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the purpose 
of the bill? ‘ 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to make ac- 
counting practices of the District of Co- 
lumbia uniform with those followed by 
the Federal Government. Under exist- 
ing law, the responsibility for illegal or 
wrongful payment of funds is fixed on 
the Disbursing Officer of the District of 
Columbia. This bill would impose such 
responsibility on the Auditor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who has access to the 
information necessary to determine the 
propriety and legality of payments, con- 
sistent with Federal practice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, order, or regula- 
tion, the Disbursing Officer of the District 
of Columbia shall (1) disburse moneys only 
upon, and in strict accordance with, vouch- 
ers duly certified by the Auditor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or by one or more em- 
ployees in the office of such Auditor duly 
authorized in writing by such Auditor to cer- 
tify such vouchers; (2) make such examina- 
tion of vouchers as may be necessary to as- 
certain whether they are in proper form and 
duly certified; and (3) be held accountable 
accordingly. 

Sec. 2. The Auditor of the District of Co- 
lumbia or any employee in his office duly 
authorized in writing by such Auditor who 
certifies a voucher shall (1) be held respon- 
sible for the existence and correctness of the 
facts recorded in the certificate or otherwise 
stated in the voucher or its supporting 
papers, including the correctness of compu- 
tations on such voucher, and for the legality 
of the proposed payment under the appro- 
priation or fund involved; (2) be required to 
give bond to the United States and to the 
District of Columbia, with good and suffi- 
cient surety, approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in such amount as may be 
determined by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and (3) be held respon- 
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sible for and required to make good to the 
United States or to the District of Columbia 
the amount of any illegal, improper, or in- 
correct payment resulting from any false, 
erroneous, or misleading certification made 
by him as well as for any payment pro- 
hibited by law or which did not represent a 
legal obligation under the appropriation or 
fund involved: Provided, That the Comp- 
troller General may, in his discretion, relieve 
such certifying officer or employee of lia- 
bility for any payment otherwise proper 
whenever he finds (1) that the certification 
was based on official records and that such 
certifying officer or employee did not know, 
and by reasonable diligence and inquiry 
could not have ascertained, the actual facts, 
or (2) that the obligation was incurred in 
good faith, that the payment was not con- 
trary to any statutory provision specifically 
prohibiting payments of the character in- 
volved, and that the United States or the 
District of Columbia has received value for 
such payment: Provided further, That the 
bond required by this section to be given by 
the Auditor of the District of Columbia 
shall be conditioned for the faithful dis- 
charge of all of the duties of his office and 
shall be in lieu of any other bond now re- 
quired by law. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this or any other act to the contrary, neither 
the Disbursing Officer of the District of Co- 
lumbia nor the Auditor of the District of 
Columbia or any employee in his office au- 
thorized by him to certify vouchers, pursuant 
to the provisions of this act, shall be held 
liable for overpayments made for transpor- 
tation furnished on Government bills of 
lading or transportation requests when said 
overpayments are due to the use of improper 
transportation rates, classifications, or the 
failure to deduct the proper amount under 
land-grant laws or equalization and other 
agreements. 

Sec. 4. The liability of any person who 
certifies any voucher pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act shall be enforced in the 
same manner and to the same extent as now 
provided by law with respect to enforcement 
of the liability of disbursing and other ac- 
countable officers; and they shall have the 
right to apply for and obtain a decision by 
the Comptroller General on any question of 
law involved in a payment on any vouchers 
presented to them for verification. 

Sec. 5. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the third month following 
the date of its enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MAKING CANCER AND ALL MALIGNANT 
NEOPLASTIC DISEASES REPORTABLE IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia I call up the bill (S. 260) to 
make cancer and all malignant neo- 
plastic diseases reportable to the Direc- 
tor of Public Health of the District of 
Columbia, and ask unanimous consent 
that it may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MILLER of -Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
if the Chair will permit, let me say that 
there is no money involved in this bill; 
that 28 States now require the reporting 
of malignancy to the State health de- 
partment. We are not doing that in the 
District of Columbia. It seems to me 
that with the new emphasis being placed 
upon cancer control that it is necessary 
for the District of Columbia to go along 
with the other States in a method of 
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reporting so that cancer perhaps can be 
handled and we hope in the near future 
the cause and cure may be discovered. I 
have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to permit 
the Health Officer and the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Co'um- 
bia to gather the information necessary 
for study and the control of the epi- 
demiology of cancer and all other neo- 
plastic diseases. 

Malignancies from cancer in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have risen from 38 per 
100,000 population in 1880, to 178.4 per 
100,000 population in 1950. 

At the present time the States of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, 
Plorida, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming have 
similar statutes. 

The reports of cases made pursuant 
to the provisions of regulations promul- 
gated under this act will be confidential 
and not open to public inspection. This 
information will not be divulged or made 
public so as to disclose the identity of any 
person whom they may relate except 
upon order of court, and unless already 
published shall be divulged or made pub- 
lic only on the written authorization of 
the Director of Public Health. 

’ This legislation will not entail the 
hiring of additional employees nor any 
additional expense to the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? e 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia are authorized 
to promulgate regulations requiring that 
cancer, sarcoma, lymphoma (including Hodg- 
kin’s disease), ‘eukemia, and all other malig- 
nant growths be reported to the Director of 
Public Health of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. The reports of cases made pursuant 
to the provisions of regulations promulgated 
under this act shall be confidential and not 
open to public inspection. The information 
in such reports shal] not be divulged or made 
public so as to disclose the identity of any 
person to whom they may relate, except upon 
order of court, and unless already published 
shall be divulged or made public only on the 
written authorization of the Director of Pub- 
lic Health. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act, or regulations 
promulgated ¢hereunder, shall be construed 
to compel any person suffering from any of 
the diseases listed in section 1 to submit to 
medical examination or treatment. 

Sec. 4. The said Commissioners are au- 
thorized to prescribe a reasonable penalty or 
fine, not to exceed $100, for the violation of 
any regulation promulgated under the au- 
thority of this act, and all prosecutions for 
violations of such regulations shall be in 
the criminal branch of the municipal court 
for the District of Columbia in the name 
of the District of Columbia upon informa- 
tion filed by the Corporation Counsel of the 
District of Columbia or any of his assistants. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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LICENSING OF SIGHTSEEING BUSSES AND 
AMBULANCES 


Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill S. 261 and 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, will the 
centleman explain the bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to change the date 
on which licenses may be issued to sight- 
seeing vehicles and other passenger ve- 
hicles for hire, having a seating capacity 
of eight or more passengers. Under ex- 
isting law the licenses date from April 1 
and may be issued on or after March 15. 
The licensing officers desire more time 
to issue these licenses and recommend 
that they may be issued on or after 
March 1. The bill also changes the li- 
cense year to begin on April 1 rather 
than July 1, with respect to ambulances 
for hire and passenger vehicles used 
solely for funeral purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of an 
act entitled “An act making appropriation 
to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other 


.” approved July 1, 1902, as amended, © 


purposes. 
be further amended by deleting from sub- 
paragraphs (c) and (d) of paragraph 31 
thereof the word and figures “March 15” 
where the said word and figures appear and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word and figure 
“March 1.” 

Sec. 2. That subparagMiph (i) of para- 
graph 31 of section 7 of said act, as amended, 
be amended to read as follows: 

“(i) Owners of ambulances for hire and 
owners of passenger vehicles which, when 
used for hire, are used exclusively for funeral 
purposes shall pay a license tax of $25 per 
annum for each such vehicle used in the 
conduct of their business. Licenses issued 
under this subparagraph shall date from 
April 1 in each year but may be issued on 
or after March 1 of each year: Provided, 
however, That licenses issued under this sub- 
paragraph for the license period expiring on 
June 30 of any year shall remain valid until 
such expiration date, and the holders of 
such licenses, if otherwise qualified, shall be 
entitled to have issued to them upon expira- 
tion of such licenses new licenses for the 
license year beginning April 1 to be prorated 
for the remainder of the license year.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third*time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN SUITS AND 
CLAIMS AGAINST THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I call up the bill 
(S. 262) to amend section 3 of an act 
authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits against the District of Columbia, 
approved February 11, 1929, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I wish to 
ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina if this is not another of those bills 
which has the unanimous consent and 
approval of the District Commissioners. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is correct; also 
the corporation counsel and the Com- 
missioners state that they are losing a 
great deal of money by not being able 
to settle some of these suits as this bill 
provides. 

The purpose of this bill is to allow the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to settle claims and suits against the 
District up to the amount of $10,000, 
rather than $5,000 as presently provided. 
It also gives the Commissioners author- 
ity to settle, up to the amount of $10,000, 
suits brought by the District against 
others. Under the present law the Com- 
missioners have no authority whatever 
to settle such claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the act 
approved February 11, 1929, entitled “An act 
authorizing the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to settle claims and suits 
against the District of Columbia” is amended 
by striking out of the first sentence of said 
section the figures “$5,000” and substitut- 
ing in lieu thereof the figures “$10,000.” 

Sec. 2. Add a new section to said act to be 
numbered section 5 and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That upon a report by the corpora- 
tion counsel of the District of Columbia 
showing in detail the just and true amount 
and condition of any claim or suit which 
the District of Columbia may now or here- 
after have against any person, firm, associa- 
tion, or corporation, and the terms upon 
which the same may be compromised, and 
stating that in his opinion a compromise 
of such claim or suit would be for the best 
interest of the District of Columbia, the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
be, and they hereby are, authorized to com- 
promise such claim or suit accordingly: 
Provided, however, That no claim or suit so 
compromised shall be reduced by an amount 
greater than $10,000: And provided further, 
That this section shall not apply to claims 
or suits for taxes or special assessments.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


APPREHENSION AND DETENTION OF IN- 
SANE PERSONS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(S. 263) to amend section 5 of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the appre- 
hension and detention of insane persons 
in the District of Columbia, and provid- 
ing for their temporary commitment in 
the Government Hospital for the Insane, 
and for other purposes, approved April 
27, 1904, as amended, and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to point out that this is a 
bill which permits doctors of the Air 
Force and Veterans” Administration 
employed by the Administration, who 
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are not licensed here in the District of 
Columbia, to issue certificates of insan- 
ity. If this is handled properly, there 
will not be any harm come from it. But 
I want to register at this point a ques- 
tion as to the wisdom of the insanity 
procedure on commitments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I think it is in need 
of review and revision and should be 
brought up to date. 

There rests in this bill some inherent 
evils which might need to be corrected. 
I can see where a doctor or group who 
had it in for someone might find it easy 
to commit that individual to an insane 
asylum. While I am not going to object, 
I think it is one of those bills that the 
District Committee, instead of accept- 
ing the Senate hearings, probably should 
have had some hearings itself in order 
to determine some of the possibilities 
and difficulties that might arise in the 
future relative to committing people to 
an asylum. Safeguards are needed. 
The House District Committee should 
have hearings on these questionable 
bills. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to permit commis- 
sioned surgeons of the United States 
Army Air Force and physicians employed 
by the Veterans’ Administration, who are 
neither licensed nor resident in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to sign certificates re- 
lating to the sanity or insanity of any 
person in the District of Columbia. Un- 
der existing law this has been prohibited, 
since the above-mentioned were not 
within those excepted from the licens- 
ing and residence requirements of the 
act. In addition this bill will remove the 
requirement of residence in the District 
of Columbia as a prerequisite of the sign- 
ing of certificates by physicians who are 
licensed to practice in the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? . 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the appre- 
hension and detention of insane persons in 
the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane, and for other 
purposes”, approved April 27, 1904, as 
amended (sec. 21-830, D. C. Code, 1940 edi- 
tion), is hereby amended to read: 

“That for the purpose of this act no cer- 
tificate as to the sanity or the insanity of 
any person shall be valid which has been 
issued (a) by a physician who has not been 
regularly licensed to medicine in 
the District of Columbia, unless he be a com- 
missioned surgeon of the United States Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Public Health Service, or 
@ physician employed by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; or (b) by a physician who is 
related by blood or by marriage to the person 
whose mental condition is in question. No 
certificate alleging the insanity of any per- 
son shall be valid which has been issued by 
a physician who is financially interested in 
the hospital or asylum in which the alleged 
insane person is to be confined; nor, except 
in the case of physicians employed by the 
United States or the District of Columbia, 
shall any such certificate be valid which has 
been issued by a physician who is profes- 
sionally or officially connected with the hos- 
pital or asylum.” 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


INCREASING THE FEE OF JURORS IN 
CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I call up the bill (S. 
488) to increase the fee of jurors in 
condemnation proceedings instituted by 
the District of Columbia, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina if this is not legislation which 
simply equalizes the pay of all jurors, 
whether they are in the District of Co- 
lumbia or for the Federal Government? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is _ correct. 
The committee felt that jurors of this 
type should be paid the same as ordinary 
jurors. 

The purpose of this bill is to increase 
the compensation for jurors in condem- 
nation cases brought by the District of 
Columbia government from $5 to $10 
per day. At the present time petit and 
grand jurors receive $7 per day. The 
Federal Government pays condemnation 
jurors $10 per day. Under existing law, 
condemnation jurors must have not only 
the qualifications of regular jurors, but 
in addition must be freeholders and, ac- 
cordingly, are selected from a special 
jury panel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 491L of 
subchapter 1 of chapter 15 of the act en- 
titled “An act to establish a code of law 
for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1189), as added by 
the act approved April 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
151), and section 1609 of chapter 55 of such 
act approved March 3, 1901, as amended by 
the act approved February 23, 1905 (33 Stat. 
733), be and hereby are repealed. 

Sec. 2. In all eminent domain cases in- 
stituted by or on behalf of the District of 
Columbia, each juror shall receive as com- 
pensation for his services the sum of $10 
per day for every day necessarily employed 
in the performance oi’ his duties. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


REGULATION OF THE PRACTICE OF 
PODIATRY IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 490) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the practice of podiatry in the 
District of Columbia” and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 





Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
raise from $2 to $5 the annual registra- 
tion fee required of licensed podiatrists 
in the District of Columbia. 

The only income which the Board can 
count on from year to year is that de- 
rived from the annual registration fee 
paid by licensees. There are only 93 
licensed podiatrists in the District, mak- 
ing the annual fixed income $186. This 
income may be supplemented by exam- 
ination fees from new applicants for li- 
censes. 

Under the act of June 29, 1940, the 
secretary-treasurer of the Board of Po- 
diatry Examiners has authority to en- 
force the provisions of all laws relating 
to the practice of podiatry in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The board is also 
authorized to employ persons to assist 
in the investigation of violations of the 
act. All expenses of the board are pay- 
able from fees collected by the board. 
Since there are fixed expenses such as 
compensation to board members, secre- 
tarial help, postage, equipment, printing 
and supplies, the board feels that the 
registration fee should be raised from $2 
to $5. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, this is another instance where home 
rule might be of some benefit in the 
District of Columbia. There are only 
93 licensed podiatrists in the District of 
Columbia. Those are people who treat 
your feet. Maybe there should be more 
to treat your head. But they want to 
raise their fees from $2 to $5 so that 
they can get $465 in order to do a little 
inspecting of people who want to be 
licensed in podiatry. 

I submit when we get home rule of 
some kind we will get rid of some of 
these chicken-feed bills and will have 
someone down in the Commissioners’ 
Office to handle them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the practice 
of podiatry in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 23, 1918, as amended (D. C. Code, 
sec. 2-710), is amended by striking out “$2” 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$5.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (S. 492) to 
provide that children be committed to 
the Board of Public Welfare in lieu of 
being committed to the National Train- 
ing School for Girls; that the property 
and personnel of the National Training 
School for Girls be available for the care 
of children committed to or accepted by 
the Board of Public Welfare, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
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wish the gentleman would explain this 
bill because it is quite a change in policy 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to remove 
certain requirements which have the ef- 
fect of limiting the use of the property 
designated as the National Training 
School for Girls, located at MacArthur 
Boulevard and Loughboro Road. 

The requirements are listed below. 

First. Under the law the only girls that 
can use the property are those com- 
mitted direct to the National Training 
School for Girls. 

Second. The court commits only those 
girls who have been guilty of very seri- 
ous offenses, and those girls who are 
committed are committed for minority, 
that is, 21 years of age. As a result, the 
court has committed only a few girls to 
the institution, and at present there are 
only 16 girls at the institution, whereas 
the institution has a capacity of 75 to 80 
girls. 

At the present time the Board has ap- 
proximately 55 girls who are being main- 
tained at a private institution at Croome, 
Md., at the expense of the District. The 
continued operation of this institution 
appears to be uncertain because of the 
death of the owner. These girls would 
have to be cared for in some other place 
if the institution closes. The National 
Training School for Girls is a desirable 
place for caring for and rehabilitating 
these girls. The establishment of the 
training school as a place where the 
Board of Public Welfare can care for and 
train girls placed in its custody would 
make it possible to establish an institu- 
tion of the industrial home school type. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress in 1888 established a 
reform school for girls on MacArthur 
Boulevard. The buildings are still being 
used. For the last 4 years they have 
been used exclusively for Negro girls. I 
understand there are only 9 or 10 on an 
average in the institution. Several 
years ago I went out to look at this re- 
form school, and I say, Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has a duty to provide a better 
place than I saw then. The building 
was andisa fire trap. This bill permits 
the Welfare Board to take over some of 
the functions of the Juvenile Court. 
That may or may not be good. I hope 
the place is not overcrowded. The 
buildings are old, and if the Welfare 
Board is going to crowd 70 or more girls 
in these old buildings it would be dan- 
gerous. A real fire hazard. I just want 
to be recorded, at least, in saying that 
maybe later on a construction program 
will be started to properly house these 
girls. I admit, as the chairman has 
said, that it cost about $4,000 a year to 
care for one of these girls under the 
present situation, and if you had 70 in 
there, it would cost much less. But, I 
submit to you that there is a grave dan- 
ger in crowding too many people in 
buildings that were built in 1888 as a 
reform school. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chairman of the Public Welfare Board 
and the Commissioners advised me that 
conditions have been greatly improved 
since the gentleman visited the school. 
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Mr. SIMPSON of  (TIilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, this 
is legislation that Mr. Edgar Morris ap- 
peared before the committee in behalf 
of, and there is not a Washingtonian 
that I know of that is more interested in 
this legislation. He is absolutely in 
favor of this change. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
fouth Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no girl shall be 
committed to the National Training School 
for Girls after the enactment of this act. 
Any girl who, but for the provisions of this 
act, would be subject to commitment to 
such school shall be subject to commitment 
to the Board of Public Welfare (hereinafter 
called the Board). Girls committed to 
such school prior to the enactment of this 
act shall remain subject to the supervision 
and care of the Board for the periods of their 
commitments, but may be removed by it 
to any other place of detention available to 
it. The Board is authorized to parole or 
discharge any girl committed to it or sub- 
ject to its supervision as provided in this 
section. In the supervision and care of 
any such girl the Board is authorized, in 
its discretion, to use any public or private 
agency or institution, or private family 
home, either without expense or at a fixed 
rate of board. 

Sec. 2. The buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment of the National Training School for 
Girls shall be available for the care and 
training of children committed to the Board 
or received and accepted by it for care under 
the authority of this or any other act. Ap- 
propriations heretofore or hereafter made 
for the National Training School for Girls 
shall be available for the care and training 
of such children. 

Sec. 3. Section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act revising and amending the various acts 
establishing and relating to the Reform 
School of the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 3, 1876, as applicable to the Re- 
form School for Girls of the District of Co- 
lumbia (subsequently designated the Na- 
tional Training School for Girls) (31 Stat, 
809; D. C. Code, sec. 32-908), as amended— 

(1) by striking out “Reform School for 
Girls”, wherever appearing therein, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Board of Public 
Welfare”; 

(2) by striking out “to remain until she 
arrives at the age of 21 years unless sooner 
discharged by the board of trustees”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Girls committed to the Board of 
Public Welfare may be committed for such 
periods as the courts may deem proper, sub- 
ject to earlier discharge by the Board of 
Public Welfare, but no girl shall be so com- 
mitted for a period extending beyond her 
twenty-first birthday.” 

Sec. 4. Clause (2) of section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to create a juvenile court 
in and for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 18, 1906, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the words “National 
Training School for Girls or the”; and 

(2) by striking out the word “schools” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“school.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DEPUTY DISBURSING OFFICER FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 


up the bill (S. 494) to provide for the 
appointment of a deputy disbursing 
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officer and assistant disbursing officers 
for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina exvlain the bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this legislation is to permit 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to appoint one deputy disburs- 
ing officer and such assistant disbursing 
Officers as the Commissioners may, in 
their discretion and subject to available 
appropriations, consider necessary. The 
Commissioners are limited to the ap- 
pointment of one deputy but the bill 
provides no limit on the number of as- 
sistants, since the measure is designed 
to be permanent in its nature, and to 
provide flexibility for future needs. The 
bill does make the number of such assist- 
ants subject to available appropriations. 

The deputy and each of the assistant 
deputy disbursing officers shall have au- 
thority to make disbursements as an 
agent of the disbursing officer of the 
District of Columbia; to sign checks 
drawn against disbursing accounts of 
the disbursing officer of the district, with 
the Treasurer of the United States, and 
to discharge all other duties of the dis- 
bursing officer. They are subject to the 
same liabilities and penalties prescribed 
by law in like cases for the disbursing 
officer and they are each required to give 
bond, as required by the Commissioners, 
in an amount of not less than $25,000 for 
the benefit of the United States, the 
District of Columbia, the Commissioners 
of the District, and the disbursing officer. 
The Commissioners and the Secretary of 
the Treasury must approve such bonds 
and they are to be filed in the Office of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The enactment of this legislation will 
not add to the expenses of the District 
of Columbia. , 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the sentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia shall appoint 
a@ deputy disbursing officer of the District of 
Columbia and such assistant disbursing of- 
ficers of the District of Columbia as they 
may, in their discretion and subject to avail- 
able appropriations, consider necessary, at 
compensation to be fixed in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1949, such deputy 
disbursing officer and assistant disbursing 
Officers to be subordinated to the Disbursing 
Officer, District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. The deputy disbursing officer and 
the several assistant disbursing officers each 
shall have authority to make disbursements 
as an agent of the Disbursing Officer, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to sign checks drawn 
against disbursing accounts of the Disburs- 
ing Officer, District of Columbia, with the 
Treasurer of the United States; and to dis- 
charge all other duties required according 
to law or regulation to be performed by the 
Disbursing Officer, District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The deputy disbursing officer and 
the several assistant disbursing officers shall 
each be subject, for his official misconduct, to 
all liabilities and penalties prescribed by law 
in like cases for the Disbursing Officer, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and the deputy disburs- 
ing officer and each assistant disbursing 
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officer shall give bond to the United Statees 
for the benefit of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and the Disbursing 
Officer, District of Columbia, conditioned for 
the faithful performance of the duties of 
each of their offices in the disbursing and 
accounting, according to law, for all moneys 
of the United States and of the District of 
Columbia that may come into his hands, 
which bond shall be in the amount required 
by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, but to be not less than $25,000, 
and to be subject to approval by the said 
Commissioners and the Secretary of the 
Treasury and to be filed in the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby repealed so much 
of the first section of the Act entiteld “An 
Act making appropriations to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1901, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 555), under the 
subheading “For Auditor's Office” under the 
heading “General expenses” as reads: “depu- 
ty disbursing officer, who shall hereafter, in 
the absence of the disbursing officer, be au- 
torized to transact all duties pertaining to 
sa’i disbursing officer, and who shall be re- 
quired to give bond to the said disbursing of- 
ficer in the sum of $25,000, conditioned on 
the faithful performance of the duties of his 
office, but said disbursing officer to be re- 
sponsible to the United States, District of 
Columbia, and the people whom he pays, 
as now required by law, $1,500;”". 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING AN ACT OF JUNE 7, 1938 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 573) to regulate barbers 
in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous eon- 
sent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman explain this bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to increase the 
basic rate of compensation of the mem- 
bers of the board of barber examiners 
from $9 to $20 a day. Even though the 
rate is set from $9 to $20 a day, the rate 
is now actually $13.07 because of various 
pay acts which have been passed from 
time to time. For all practical purposes 
a would then be from $13.07 

0. 


The bill would also require the posting 
of a list of prices for the various services 
rendered by the barber shops. The bill 
also changes the penalty from a mini- 
mum of $25 to a maximum of $200. The 
bill has the approval of the Board of 
Commissioners and Board of Barber 
Examiners of the District of Columbia. 
To carry out the provisions of this bill 
would require no increase in the number 
of employees by the Barber Board and 
the increased compensation would be 
paid by the fees as set by the Barber 
Board. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, further reserving the right to object, 
this bill is another one of those bills to 
regulate barbers. Now, we had the foot 
doctors a minute ago. The barbers fig- 
ure they ought to have $20 a day for in- 
spections instead of $9. It also pro- 
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vides that they place in their shops a list 
of what they are going to charge for 
cutting hair, that is, of the people who 
do not have hair and those that do have 
hair. The board sets up some other 
regulations. I am just not sure how 
much good isin the bill. It does not cost 
the District anything. They do set up 
a $200 fine on these barbers for viola- 
tion. Irather suspect that some of them 
will be up before the members of the 
District Committee before long com- 
plaining about the treatment they have 
received. 

In that connection, I want to make a 
confession, Mr. Speaker. A few years 
ago we passed a bill for the architects 
and the engineers. It was a bill not just 
like this, but to regulate the architects 
and engineers of the District. It gave 
them certain procedures that they could 
handle in the District. It set up a code 
of ethics. Now if you want to build a 
new home you must get approval and 
blueprints and permits and have many 
many inspections. 

Yes, in order to build a cement step at 
the kitchen door you need a blueprint 
and the help of an architect and engi- 
neer—the cost $25 to $50. It would be 
more than the step. In other words, in 
my opinion, the passage of that bill, and 
I am ready to have new legislation to 
have it repealed, has caused the people of 
the District of Columbia a great deal of 
distress and unnecessary expense. 

If you want me to, I can cite some of 
these cases that have been called to my 
attention where the inspectors have 
come in and said, “You cannot do this, 
You do not have a blueprint or permit, 
You do not have the approval of the de- 
partment.” It makes your blood boil. 

This is a barber's bill. Ido not know; 
maybe the barbers need some help, 
Their present rate, I think they say, costs 
them $13.07 a day for the inspector, 
They now want $20 a day. Iam not go- 
ing to complain about that. But I dare 
say, Mr. Speaker, that before another 
Congress meets, some of these barbers 
out in the outlying districts that have a 
little barber shop in their home, or a 
Small one-chair barber shop, who are 
doing a pretty good job taking care of the 
school kids and charging maybe 25 or 40 
cents for a haircut per youngster, and 
maybe do not have the list posted in their 
barber shops, some of those barbers will 
be in your office and in the offices of the 
other Members, asking that something 
be done to give them a little relief. 

I am not going to object to the con- 
sideration of the bill, but here again I 
say in another Congress you will find 
some of these little barbers in here com- 
plaining about regulations. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I heartily agree 
with the gentleman on the architects’ 
and engineers’ bill. I personally held the 
bill up in committee for 2 years. 

My. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. 

Mr. McMILLAN. However, I do not 
believe this bill is in exactly the same 
category. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate barbers in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1938 (52 Stat. 622), 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 12. The Commissioners are author- 
ized and directed to provide suitable quar- 
ters for the Board. The compensation of 
each member of the Board, other than the 
secretary-treasurer, shall be fixed by the 
Commissioners at not to exceed $20 for each 
day actually and necessarily spent in their 
duties as such members: Provided, That the 
total compensation payable to each such 
member shall not exceed $600 per annum. 
The Commissioners are also authorized and 
directed to appoint such clerks, inspectors, 
and other personnel as they deem to be 
necessary to assist the Board in carrying 
out the provisions of this act: Provided, 
That such inspectors shall be qualified 
barbers, each of whom shall have been en- 
gaged in the practice of barbering in the 
District of Columbia for a period of 5 years 
immediately prior to their appointment and 
shall be appointed after a competitive ex- 
amination held for said positions by the 
Board. Compensation of such clerks, inspec- 
tors, and other personnel, including the sec. 
retary-treasurer of the Board, shall be fixed 
by the Commissioners. Payments for ex- 
penses of the Board, including those author- 
ized by this section, shall not exceed the 
amount received from the fees provided for 
in this act; and if at the close of any fiscal 
year there be any funds unexpended in 
excess of the sum of $1,000, such excess shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the District of Co- 
lumbia: Provided further, That no expense 
incurred under this act shall be a charge 
against the funds of the United States or the 
District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (B) of section 14 of such 
act is amended by striking therefrom “not 
less than $25” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“not more than $200.” 

Sec. 3. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized by regulation to 
require the owner or the manager of every 


barber shop in the District of Columbia to’ 


post on a sign or signs the prices of services 
rendered to the public and they may specify 
in such regulations the sizes of the sign or 
signs, the lettering thereon, and the loca- 
tion thereof upon which prices are required 
to be posted. The Commissioners are fur- 
ther authorized to prescribe in such regula- 
tions that for each violation thereof there 
may be imposed a fine not exceeding $200. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second month following its 
enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLIAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (S. 673) to permit the ex- 
change of land belonging to the District 
of Columbia for land belonging to the 
abutting property owner or owners, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where two lots or 
parcels of land abut each other and one of 


. 
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such lots or parcels belongs to the District 
of Columbia, the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with the approval of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, are hereby authorized and em- 
powerd, when in their judgment and dis- 
cretion it is for the best interest of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to exchange such District- 
owned land, or part thereof, for the abutting 
lot or parcel of land, or part thereof: Pro- 
vided, That no such exchange shall be made 
unless the Commissioners of said District 
shall, 30 days prior thereto, publish in a 
newspaper of general circulation in the said 
District a notice of their intention to make 
such exchange and such notice shall include 
a description by lot or parcel number or 
otherwise of all lots or parcels to be ex- 
changed and the appraised value thereof. 
The said Commissioners are hereby author- 
ized to execute a proper deed of conveyance 
for the land belonging to the District to be 
conveyed and to accept a proper deed of con- 
veyance from the owner of such abutting 
real estate. If, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the value of the land to be con- 
veyed to the District is in excess of the value 
of the land to be conveyed by the District, the 
Commissioners are authorized to pay, within 
the limitation of appropriations therefor, to 
the abutting property owner the amount of 
such excess as determined by the Commis- 
sioners, on the basis of an appraisal, and, 
if the value of the land to be conveyed by 
the District is in excess of the value of the 
land to be conveyed to the District, the Com- 
missioners shall require the abutting prop- 
erty owner to pay such excess as determined 
by the Commissioners, on the basis of an ap- 
praisal, as part of the consideration for the 
said exchange. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I dislike to take so much 
time when I know there is some impor- 
tant legislation following this, but this 
is important to the District. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to make 
it possible for the District to exchange 
some property that they may have for 
some other property that is abutting 
their property. The word “abutting” I 
think was not originally in the bill. 
They are doing it really for the purpose 
of building a sewage disposal plant down 
on the river. 

I call the attention of my chairman 
and the House to this problem as far as 
the District of Columbia is concerned. 
The District of Columbia owns a great 
deal of real estate. Some of it they are 
using and some of it they are not using. 
I am thinking now of some property in 
Laurel that has a beautiful brick build- 
ing on it built during the WPA days. 

The ground covers 160 acres. To my 
knowledge it has never yet been used. I 
tried to ascertain just last week what the 
District of Columbia was doing with this 
particular property. It seems to me 
some committee ought to be set up to 
ask the District Commissioners to give 
to the Congress a list of real estate that 
they own and hold which they are not 
using. 

We know that there is some property 
that they are going to buy in connection 
with the building of a hospital center. I 
think a hospital center is needed in the 
District. I believe now that they are go- 
ing out to the old Soldiers’ Home and ex- 
pect to buy that for $1,500,000 or $2,000,- 
000 to get started with this hospital cen- 
ter. They own some other real estate. 
This beautiful brick building that I spoke 
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of, I think it was used about 6 months, 
and since that time it has gone to pieces. 
If that land is not needed, it ought to be 
sold. I understand it is very valuable 
property. An up-to-date list of prop- 
erty both in and out of the District ought 
to be available. There are little parcels 
here and there which need to be put 
back on the tax rolls in some way. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. The gentle- 
man from Nebraska [{Mr. MILLER) is 
probably right about various pieces of 
property in the District of Columbia, but 
this particular bill applies only to ex- 
changes on property which abuts an- 
other piece of property. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes, I 
think that is right. I believe the com- 
mittee has fixed this bill so that they are 
not exchanging property except if it is 
adjacent to or abuts the other property. 
The original intention of the bill was to 
make possible this exchange without the 
abutting features. That I thought was 
bad in the bill. 

I also submit somewhere along the line 
an inventory ought to be had of the real 
estate that the District of Columbia now 
owns, which may or may not be used. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no particular 
objection to this bill, except to say it 
does seem to me we ought to get a list 
of the real estate owned by the District 
of Columbia, with the view in mind of 
perhaps disposing of that real estate. 

I do not think the District of Columbia 
ought to be in the business of acquiring 
large tracts of land, whether it is abut- 
ting that property or inside or outside of 
the District of Columbia. 

It is a question that needs some review. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to permit the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to exchange land 
which is owned by vhe District of Colum- 
bia for land abutting such land owned 
by the District of Columbia where, in 
the judgment of the Commissioners 
such exchange would be in the best in- 
terest of the District. If the parcels of 
land to be exchanged are of equal value 
the provision is made for the Commis- 
sioners to pay or to receive payments for 
the difference in value so as to make 
the exchanges fair to both parties. 

Under this legislation no new em- 
ployees would be required, nor would 
there be any additional cost except in 
cases where the Commissioners were re- 
quired to pay additional revenue in ex- 
change for land acquired by the District 
of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, JUSTICE, COM- 


MERCE, AND JUDICIARY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
a resolution (H. Res. 336) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 
sent Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself in the Committee of 
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the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4740) 
making appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes, and all points of 
order against said bill or any provision con- 
tained therein are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 6 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Appropriation, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution which has just been read makes 
in order for consideration the bill pro- 
viding appropriations for the State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce Departments, and 
the Federal judiciary for the fiscal year 
of 1952. It provides for 6 hours of gen- 
eral debate. All points of order are 
waived against any of the provisions of 
the bill. 

The 6 hours’ general debate will give 
all gentlemen, who, from time to time 
have been criticizing the various depart- 
ments, usually without justification, 
ample opportunity to proceed and de- 
vote some of their time in further criti- 
cizing those departments. I know there 
will be some gentlemen who will criticize 
the Secretary of State. I hold no brief 
for them, but I know that when the his- 
tory is written it will clearly show that 
he was one of the greatest to serve as 
Secretary of State. 

It has been my honor and privilege to 
serve with many outstanding men who 
have held the important position of Sec- 
retary of State. Without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, I will say that he 
has conducted that office as judiciously 
and under the most trying conditions as 
any other Secretary in the history of the 
Nation. Of course, I have not always 
agreed with him when he followed the 
advice of some of the outstanding Re- 
publicans, who I believe frequently 
sought to mislead him; but, with those 
exceptions, I think he has done splendid 
work, and his efforts in years to come 
will be acclaimed and appreciated. 

I presume some gentlemen will again 
chaige that he has some Socialists or 
Communists in his office. Personally, I 
think if a real investigation were made, 
we would find there would be more 
Foscists in the Department than there 
are Communists. I do not think there 
are any Communists at heart there. 
There may be some men who believe in 
progressive legislation, who have the in- 
terests of the country at heart, who are 
mistakenly labeled as “pinks” or Com- 
munists, which of course does not ap- 
peal to some of my Republican friends. 
Nevertheless, he has been censored and 
I presume will be again in the genera] de- 
bate as I have said, unfairly and un-' 
justly. ; 

Criticism will also be directed, I pre- 
sume, at the t of Justice. 
Why? Because the Attorney General of 
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that Department has started prosecu- 
tions against some of the trusts or com- 
bines which are taking advantage of the 
Nation and the country and its people in 
many ways. They are trying to bring to 
justice those violators of the law who, 
for their own enrichment, have evaded 
the law. 

The Secretary of Commerce also may 
be censored. I myself might be in a po- 
sition perhaps to find fault with the 
Secretary of Commerce, but I feel he is 
doing what he believes is right. I think 
each and every one of these men in 
charge of these departments is a capa- 
ble, honest, sincere American, and de- 
cides to do what he believes is right for 
the country and for its people. But of 
course some people love to criticize. It 
is easier to tear down than to build up. 

I do not desire to call attention to 
some of the shortcomings and misdeeds 
of some of the Republican officeholders 
in years gone by. I could justly spend 
half of the 6 hours in calling the atten- 
tion of the American people to some of 
the matters passed on by Republicans 
in office that may be rightly questioned, 
of their short-sighted policies, they al- 
ways having the interest of the vested 
interests at heart instead of the inter- 
ests of the people. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the 6 hours that will be allowed for 
general debate in which all matters con- 
tained in the bill will be discussed pro 
and con and fault found with and crit- 
icism made of many of its provisions, I 
shall conclude these remarks in order 
that other Members may have the op- 
portunity to find fault again and un- 
justly and unfairly criticize and smear 
some outstanding men who are serving 
our country at this time. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill we have before 
us today contains $100,000,000 for the 
Voice of America. I rise at this time be- 
cause I want to discuss the Voice and to 
establish what the attitude of Republi- 
can Members of the House is on this 
program. I have talked with many 
Members, I have heard their opinions, 
and I have weighed their views. I do 
not profess to speak for every single 
Member, but I think the Republican po- 
sition can pretty well be summed up as 
follows: 

First. Republicans are for a program 
such as is envisioned by the Voice of 
America.. It was the Republican Eight- 
ieth Congress which enacted the en- 
abling legislation setting up the Voice 
of America. 

Second. The overwhelming majority 
of Republican Members are distressed at 
the results which have been obtained by 
the operation of the Voice. They regard 
the idea as a sound one, but they contend 
the execution of the idea by the admin- 
istration has been an almost complete 
failure. 

Third. It appears to be a belief of most 
of my colleagues that the greatest single 
handicap suffered by the Voice is the 
fact that the administration has no for- 
eign policy worthy of the name, There 
is the additional thought that even if 
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there was a firm policy in existence, the 
present methods and the present person- 
nel of the Voice would still cause the 
program to fail. 

I want to examine the whole problem 
of the Voice of America today with a 
view to seeing what this House should 
do about it. Weare faced with the ques- 
tion of whether a program that is a con- 
ceded failure should be continued at all, 
continued in part, or continued without 
any curtailment whatsoever. 

Let me deal for a few minutes with 
what might be called an ideal propa- 
ganda program. 

The first requisite for such a program 
would be a firm, clear-cut foreign pol- 
icy. For example, suppose such a pol- 
icy called for opposing communism 
wherever and whenever it achieves con- 
trol or threatens to achieve control in 
any part of the world. That in itself 
would not be a complete foreign policy, 
but it certainly would be a vital element 
of a foreign policy—it would be a founda- 
tion, so to speak, for a comprehensive 
policy. It certainly would be closer to a 
policy than anything we have today. 

Operating under such a basic premise, 
any information or propaganda program 
could then take the offensive fearlessly 
and without equivocation. 

With such a sound foundation under 
this foreign policy, the administrators of 
the program would then feel free to es- 
tablish a staff of experts on communism 
who would be qualified by nature of 
background and by previous experience 
in or with the Communist conspiracy to 
develop the correct psychological ap- 
proach in the battle for the minds of 
men. 

With anticommunism as the hard 
core of our policy, the propaganda pro- 
gram would then have a true objective. 
That objective would be to expose com- 
munism to the peoples of the world and 
to show what it has done wherever it 
has existed. The objective would also in- 
clude assurances to the various peoples 
of the world that America stood ready to 
help them throw off the burden of com- 
munism, 

It naturally follows that if we were 
to have such a program, we would want 
to employ personnel completely familiar 
with the characteristics peculiar to each 
nation to which we were addressing our- 
selves. It is self-evident that you do not 
approach the mind of a Frenchman in 
the same manner in which you approach 
the mind of a Mongolian. 

The directing officials of such a pro- 
gram would of necessity have to be 
brilliant, resourceful, imaginative peo- 
ple with s complete understanding of 
the Communist conspiracy and possess- 
ing the mental courage and know-how to 
fight it by propaganda and psychological 
warfare. 

In addition, the program would have 
to be closely coordinated with the other 
operations of our Government at the 
policy-making level, including the mil- 
itary and the diplomatic branches. 

It is not necessary for me to tell the 
House that we have no such program 
today, or that we are not going to have 
such a program until there is a drastic 
change in the personnel of the executive 
branch of our Government. Yet we are 


faced with the question of whether an 
unspeakably poor Voice of America is 
better than no Voice of America at all. 

The fundamental disease which in- 
fects this administraiton is timidity, ag- 
gravated by an ailment which, for want 
of a better word, I will describe as re- 
formitis. 


This administration basks in the naive. 


belief that the way to fight communism 
is to reform somebody. There is no com- 
prehension of the fundamental fact that 
the Communist conspiracy is not based 
on a successful ideology, but on the use 
of force, terror, and untruth. There is 
absolutely no comprehension of the es- 
sential fact that Communists do not 
come into control by winning majorities; 
they have never won a popular election 
in the entire history of communism. On 
the contrary, they have seized power in 
every instance through the use of force 
or infiltration by a tightly knit minority 
which ruthlessly destroyed lives, prop- 
erty, and truth to achieve control by 
methods no different than those em- 
ployed by the Capone gang in Chicago in 
their heyday of infamy. 

Chicago did not get rid of the Capone 
gangsters by passing wage-hour laws, 
building little TVA’s, instituting land re- 
forms, or borrowing money from Uncle 
Sam. The way to get rid of gangsters is 
to meet them head on at the scene of 
their crime and convict them in a court 
of law and in the court of public opinion. 

Gangsterism does not prey on bad 
people and grant immunity to good peo- 
ple. Neither does communism. If this 
administration ever understands that 
fundamental fact, we may start winning 
against the world Communist con- 
spiracy instead of suffering defeat after 
defeat. 

Yet this administration, from top to 
bottom, is imbued with this reformitis 
and the timidity which goes with it hand 
in hand. 

The Voice of America is headed by a 
young man named Edward W. Barrett, 
who enjoys the title of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs. Mr. 
Barrett is probably an estimable gentle- 
man who comes from a good family, 
went to a good school, and held jobs in 
the journalistic field which were above 
reproach. However that may be, the 
facts are that Mr. Barrett is part and 
parcel of this fuzzy-minded, timid cabal 
to which I refer. 

I hold in my hand a copy of Pathfinder 
magazine dated December 13, 1950. The 
cover on this magazine is a picture of 
Mr. Barrett, and the caption beneath it 
reads “The man with 42 voices.” Within 
the covers of this magazine there are 
four pages devoted to a story about Mr. 
Barrett and the operations of the Voice 
of America which he directs. On page 
21 of this issue Mr. Barrett is quoted as 
follows: 

Today we're building the machinery for 
keeping the world informed, but the basis 
of that information must still be “acting 
right.” If we can engineer some land re- 
forms in southeast Asia and help promote 
real economic improvement, it'll be worth 20 
divisions to us, or maybe 20 radio stations. 


I do not know whether our troops in 
Korea ever read Mr. Barrett’s state- 
ment in Pathfinder magazine or not, but 








I would say that Mr. Barrett's compre- 
hension of how to reach the minds of 
men is laid bare in his words that I have 
just quoted. 

I can imagine the psychological im- 
pact of Mr. Barrett's words on a weary, 
grimy, fatigued GI, knee deep in a rice 


- paddy in Korea, facing Communist bul- 


lets, artillery fire, and aerial strafing, 
when he heard that a little bit of land 
reform would be worth 20 divisions. 

I am sure any GI would have told 
Mr. Barrett that he would take the 20 
divisions and let Mr. Barrett and this 
administration keep their land-reform 
programs. 

But more important than the impact 
of such a fuzzy-minded concept on our 
troops in Korea is the fact that these 
words thoroughly and completely reflect 
the disease which infects this adminis- 
tration from top to bottom. 

We tried land reforms, loans, wage- 
hour edicts, anc the whole list of New 
Deal and Fair Deal panaceas in South 
Korea from 1945 until 1950. Our State 
Department told the world we were mak- 
ing South Korea “the showcase of de- 
mocracy.” Those were the exact words 
the State Department used. 

We said to the South Koreans: “No, 
you cannot have guns, even though the 
Soviet Union is giving your northern 
brothers guns, planes, and tanks. You 
South Koreans must be so nice and so 
good no one will dare attack you. You 
will be an example for the world, and 
when everybody sees your example, the 
Communist. leaders all over the world 
will roll over dead, mortified into obli- 
vion by the splendid example you are 
making.” 

Yes, we even pulled our troops out of 
South Korea in the summer of 1949, 
just 1 year before the shooting staited. 
The South Koreans begged us for arms, 
but this administration refused to let 
them have them. The South Koreans 
were given land reform and wage-hour 
laws, and the North Koreans received 
guns and bullets. I will leave it to your 
judgment whether our over-all total of 
150,000 casualties in the current Korean 
conflict are sufficient evidence that our 
dreamboat policy in South Korea was 
incredibly stupid. 

And yet, 6 months after the Korean 
war had started, Mr. Edward W. Bar- 
rett, who runs the Voice of America, was 
still prating about land reforms in south- 
east Asia being worth more than 20 divi- 
sions. 

God help us. 

Now lei'me read more from this in- 
credible Mr. Barrett, who seems to have 
trouble deciding whether land reforms 
are worth more than 20 divisions or more 
than 20 radio stations. He goes on to 
say in the interview in Pathfinder maga- 
zine: 

That's why I'm pretty happy about the 
psychological strategy board. It's composed 
of the top men from the Joint Chiefs, De- 
fense, ECA, Central Intelligence, National 
Security Resources Board, and State, with 
me as chairman. Meets once a week, usually. 
The next one will be over at my house, where 
we can take off our coats and tackle the real 
problems of planning coordinated programs 
overseas so we get the maximum impact on 
the most people. 
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wvown through the New Deal and Fair 
Deal years I have heard a great deal 
about the biain-trust salons, the intellec- 
tual soirees, and the pink-teacup con- 
claves of the mental giants of the admin- 
istration in Washington. We are told 
it is at these affairs where all the ad- 
vanced thinking is done and the master 
plans are made. 

For 30 years we have been hearing a 
great deal about smoke-filled rooms at 
political conventions, but I want to say 
to this House that the fundamental in- 
stitutions of America have undergone a 
throusand times greater damage from 
the intellectual soirees in the fog-filled 
rooms of Washington during these last 
18 years. 

There is something just too precious 
about these cozy little meetings at the 
homes of members of this psychological 
strategy board, whatever that is. What 
these gentlemen had better do is put on 
their coats and get out of Washington 
before they have completely wrecked 
this great country of ours with their 
foggy, vaporous thinking. 

I have made considerable study of the 
operations of the Voice of America, as 
have many of my colleagues on this side 
of the aisle, and I am distressed that the 
Voice of America has accomplished so 
little and failed so often. 

I have received many comments, both 
good and bad, about the Voice of Amer- 
ica. I have received letters from many 
parts of the world telling me of the 
effect or the lack thereof of the Voice 
in the writer’s particular country. I 
have discussed the Voice with numerous 
high officials of various governments, in- 
cluding our own Government. 

The consensus of opinion is that the 
best thing which can be said about the 
Voice of America is that it is incred- 
ibly dull and boring. It is without imag- 
ination. It wanders aimlessly from pro- 
gram to program. It lacks a cohesive 
idea or ideas. No one is sure exactly 
what it is trying to do. Only a mere 
handful profess to see any good coming 
from it as it now operates. 

I shall not attempt here today to 
array all the facts I have in my pos- 
session concerning the Voice of America. 
I know that others will take the floor 
to cover many of the points I could make. 
‘Therefore, I shall cite only a few exam- 
ples of the low opinion in which the 
Voice is held wherever you check any- 
where in the world. 

The chief criticism—and it is almost 
uniformly mentioned wherever Amer- 
icans travel—is that the peoples of the 
world are fed up with being told how 
great America is. They are sick of see- 
ing endless State Department propa- 
ganda picture books crammed full with 
fat and jolly American faces. The peo- 
ples of the world are already very much 
aware that we think very highly of our- 
selves, for very few of them have es- 
caped the experience of encountering 
American travelers who swaggered and 
boasted as they traveled. 

From what I can deduce, most Eu- 
ropeans and Asiatics are not so much 
interested in our own material success 
as they are concerned with what Uncle 
Sam is going to do about the threat of 
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communism. And need I add that the 
Voice seldom supplies an answer? 

The House will not be surprised, I am 
sure, to learn from my colleague from 
Nebraska (Mr. Streran] that a high pro- 
portion of the millions of pamphlets 
and magazines being published under our 
information program, end up in waste 
baskets. For example, the gentleman 
from Nebraska has told us that thou- 
sands of copies of a magazine entitled 
“Eight Great Americans” are lying in 
embassy basements all over the world 
because the reading matter is not ac- 
ceptable to local populations. I might 
add that these magazines cost 8 cents 
each to produce. 

As for the news broadcasts of the 
Voice of America itself, the opinion is 
almost universal that there is entirely 
too much boasting about American liv- 
ing standards, American luxuries, and 
American big heartedness, and that when 
straight news reporting is attempted, it 
appears to be written for consumption 
by the Amrerican public and not the for- 
eign audience for which it is intended. 

In addition, the give-away complex 
which infects this administration is re- 
fiected in the Voice of America, which 
constantly tells foreign audiencés about 
the wonderful things that we are doing 
for them in the way of loans and assist- 
ance programs, without explaining the 
terrific sacrifices required on the part 
of the American people. 

It is little wonder that the average 
European thinks he is doing us a favor 
by accepting our unwanted agricultural 
surpluses. Why should not the average 
European be suspicious when this ad- 
ministration is constantly telling the 
American people we are growing richer 
day by day through giving away our 
substance and spending billions upon 
billions of borrowed dollars on question- 
able projects? 

And why should not foreigners put 
their tongues in their cheeks when the 
Federal Government boasts that the 
American people have accumulated 
$168,000,000,000 in savings in the 10-year 
period ending December 31, 1949, with- 
out telling them that during this same 
period the administration added $218,- 
000,000,000 to the Federal debt? No 
wonder the Communist propagandists 
quote these administration statistics on 
savings to prove Americans became rich 
from the war. 

These gentlemen who meet in Wash- 
ington’s fog-filled drawing rooms might 
do better to consider the truthful propa- 
ganda line that Americans have shown 
themselves of capital needed for new 
factories, new homes, new highways, and 
new industrial equipment so that we 
could go steadily deeper into debt and 
export our goods abroad as gifts. 

The administration insists its infor- 
mation and propaganda program is 
aimed at winning friends and influenc- 
ing people. Mr. Barrett should learn 
what any press agent can tell you; you 
don’t win friends by boasting how rich 
you are. 

I am certain the House is well ac- 
quainted with the fact that despite some 
pretty fanciful figures from the State 
Department, the Voice has a very small 
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listening audience throughout the world. 
The penetration in Russia is virtually 
nil, for, as one of my friends said recent- 
ly, when the Voice of America comes on, 
you can hear the radio switches click- 
ing off all over Europe. 

We know the Russians are jamming 
the Voice and that very little of it is 
heard by the Russian people. The pub- 
lication Amerika, which is supposed to 
be circulated in Russia, is still printed 
in large numbers despite the fact that 
only a fraction of the copies reach the 
—" people and the rest are returned 


“ want to quote to you from a dispatch 
to the New York Herald Tribune from 
London by that newspaper’s correspond- 
ent there, Joseph Newman, a former 
Moscow correspondent: 

Only a tiny fraction of Voice broadcasts 
get through to the Soviet Union, and there 
is no way of knowing how many persons re- 
ceive that precious tiny fraction. From time 
to time the American authorities get word 
that someone in Moscow, Kiev, Irkutsk, or 
some other remote region of Russia has 
clearly heard a Voice broadcast. For lack of 
anything better, such scraps of information 
are used as the basis for optimistic claims 
which are probably intended to impress 
Congress at a time when additional finan- 
cial support is necessary. 


People overseas constantly claim that 
the Voice is beamed at them using an- 
nouncers and narrators who do not speak 
the native tongue so as to be effectively 
and clearly understood. The complaint 
is frequent that the programs show no 
comprehension of local conditions and 
local problems and offer virtually no 
solution as to how America intends to 
meet the Communist menace. 

In other words, it offers these people 
no hope. 

Those of us who have taken the trouble 
to read the scripts used on the Voice of 
America find them almost uniformly 
impressed with the fact they are dull and 
uninteresting. They are just plain bor- 
ing. They have no life, no sparkle, no 
imagination. A person would have to be 
desperate for entertainment to turn to 
such radio fare. 

Perhaps it would be correct to attribute 
the failure of the Voice to too much 
Barrett, too much boredom, and too 
much baloney. 

On the broader front of over-all policy, 
there can be no disputing the fact that 
the loss of American confidence in the 
State Department exists the world over. 
There is little faith in a program such as 
the Voice of America when for the first 
7 months of the Korein war, according 
to information reaching me, the role of 
Russia in that conflict was not men- 
tioned a single time on the Voice. Nor 
can the peoples of the world, any more 
than the American people, understand 
how for five long years we could encour- 
age the Communists in Asia while pre- 
sumably discouraging them in Europe. 

In short, few believe a program which 
is frankly the voice of Acheson can be 
the Voice of America. And who can 
blame them? 

What should this House do about the 
pending appropriations? 

The Voice, in its first year, received an 
appropriation of $20,937,347. 
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In its second year the appropriation 
was $31,100,000. 

In its third year it was $47,300,000. 

In its fourth year it was $70,500,000, 
with an additional $50,000,000 for capital 
investment. 

Now, as it starts its fifth year, we have 
an appropriations bill presented to the 
House giving the Voice program $85,- 
000,000, plus $15,000,000 carry-over, on 
the capital investment program—$100,- 
000,000 in all to finance a conceded 
failure. 

This is a temptation to say we should 
abolish the program. 

I feel that would be a mistake. I am: 
convinced most of my colleagues feel the 
same way. But we certainly do need to 
improve the product. 

Unfortunately, I can see no way to im- 
prove the product so long as it remains 
in the hands of the present administra- 
tion. The most we can hope to do is keep 
the framework of the Voice of America, 
and to pray we may soon evolve a firm 
foreign policy and a resolute program, 
administered by experts who have defi- 
nite objectives and sound methods for 
achieving them. 

But I can see no justification for main- 
taining any more than the framework 
until such a fortunate day is reached. 
We should keep the Voice on the air, but 
I am convinced the organization should 
be completely shaken up, the fat fried 
out of it, and the bureaucratic blunder- 
ings eliminated. 

I wish to commend to this House the 
idea that it would be a decided waste of 
money to shut the Voice down com- 
pletely, but it would be an equal waste 
of money to give the Voice $100,000,000 
this year. Therefore, Iam prepared, and 
I think my colleagues feel the same as I 
do, to vote to reduce this appropriation 
to a figure more commensurate with the 
meager results we are now obtaining 
from the Voice. 

I would also like to recall that in the 
Eightieth Congress the House set up an 
Air Policy Board which made a study of 
requirements for a balanced program of 
air power. Time has proven the recom- 
mendations of that Board sound and far 
ahead of the thinking of the administra- 
tion in power. So I urge the House to 
consider the possibility of setting up a 
similar committee on the subject of psy- 
chological warfare and effective propa- 
ganda abroad. If the administration 
will not move, then it is up to the Con- 
gress to act. 

There is no need of endlessly sending 
good money after bad. We should cut 
this appropriation to a far more reason- 
able figure than has been reported by 
the Appropriations Committee, and, if 
the administration fails to improve the 
Voice of America, then the Congress 
should proceed immediately on a study 
of policy and program. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 


. gentleman yield? 


Mr, BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. The gentleman during 
the Eightieth Congress was a member of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments and doubtless 
recalls that at that time our committee 
made a rather exhaustive investigation 
of the activities of the Voice of America 
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with particular regard to their scripts. 
I wonder if the gentleman could inform 
me whether there has been any improve- 
ment of the scripts from those that were 
being used in 1948 and 1949? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I desire to be 
absolutely fair about it. If I remember 
correctly, although I am not sure of the 
exact time, we did exhibit here on the 
floor some of the scripts, copies of some 
of the things which were said, as well as 
some of the other propaganda that had 
been putout. Asa result there was some 
stoppage, or some correction, of some of 
the more evident slanted propaganda in 
favor of one political party or some group 
of political candidates. 

But as an over-all venture or activity 
cecrtainly the Voice of America programs 
as of today are still very ineffective. 
They are still not meeting the require- 
ments of this Nation, and are not doing 
the job that we want it to do abroad, and 
for that reason I have suggested that we 
must take steps to correct the present 
situation. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. I just want to make 
this observation: That it was my expe- 
rience during a trip with a select com- 
mittee of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments in 1949 to 
be behind the iron curtain and talk with 
the citizens of two of those countries, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. Their gen- 
eral reaction to the Voice of America was 
certainly that at best it was not con- 
tributing any constructive good so far as 
we were concerned; and in the main they 
felt that we were just failing to reach our 
objective and that most of our effort was 
wasted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is still 
happening throughout the world. In re- 
cent years it has been demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of any straight-thinking 
American that the Voice has not given 
to the world the true American picture 
as to our position in world affairs, nor 
has it accomplished much toward getting 
world peace for which we had hoped and 
prayed it would. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney! such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
consistent but constructive critic for 
some time past of the operations of the 
so-called Voice of America program I 
want to say that I have listened carefully 
to the very carefully prepared and mime- 
ographed political speech of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and I find that he is as 
expertly misinformed as usual. 

Mr. Speaker, in fairness to Assistant 
Secretary Barrett I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may insert in the Recoxrp at 
this point the full Pathfinder news mag- 
azine article referred to by the gentle- 
man from Ohio in his remarks just made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 
Epwarp W. Barrett Carries America’s CASE 
To Botu Swes or THE Iron CurTAIN 

(This country has two principal voices— 
the Voice of America radio and the less- 
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tangible voice of a free country, raised 
against the clamor of Red propaganda. As- 
sociate Editor Beverley M. Bowie reports on 
the man whose job is to talk to the world.) 
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In the passageway outside the Assistant 
Secretary’s office the news ticker reels out 
an endless ribbon of bad news: North 
Korean tanks, backed by infantry, have 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel and are 
smashing southward toward Seoul. The 
names of lost towns curl upon the floor, un- 
read and unremarked. For within the con- 
ference room have gathered the men who 
must counter the impact of such bulletins 


‘ upon Asia and the West: the directors of the 


State Department's global network of in- 
formation. 

Tense, a bit disheveled (the news has tum- 
bled them from Sunday morning snoozes), 
they hammer out the main line which all 
United States Government media, pvess, 
radio, and films, will take. No need to con- 
coct anything fancy—the truth will carry 
a dockside wallop. It is the United Nations 
which has been attacked. It is the U. W. 
spearheaded by the United States, which 
defends the free world against aggression. 

But speed is essential, for already the fore- 
warned propaganda mills of Moscow are 
pouring out their topsy-turvy version of the 
Korean conflict. State’s first move is to 
alert its Public Affairs staffmen in every 
couutry. Normally no bulletins go cut on 
Sunday; today, by 3 p. m., full stories on the 
U.N. position are broadcast to each Far East- 
ern post and to major posts in the Near and 
Middle East, Europe, and Latin America. 

Minutes after Truman announces the com- 
mitment of American planes, the Voice of 
America begins to beam 6 hours of steady 
programing in Korean, Mandarin, Cantonese, 
and slow English, blanketing the peninsula. 
Despite jamming by the Soviets, the text of 
the President’s message is rocketed through 
the iron curtain in round-the-clock broad- 
casts, the negotiations are begun with 
Prance, Italy, England, Turkey, and Greece 
to step up the pressure-by-air on the 
U.S. S. R. 

VOICE IN THE FIELD 


Out in the field, United States information 
Officers, running the gantlet from Seoul to 
Taejon, set up an impromptu news center. 
Daily bulletins posted on its walls are scanned 
eagerly by tens of thousands of Koreans. 
From its roof a loudspeaker brays four news- 
casts a day to soldiers, refugees, citizens. 
Three mobile units jounce over the country 
roads, distributing leaflets and telling the 
U. N.’s story over public-address systems. 
State experts assigned to MacArthur's psy- 
chological warfare unit help Army cowork- 
ers prepare leaflets aimed at five groups: 
ROK troops, South Korean civilians, enemy 
troops, North Korean civilians, farmers in 
overrun areas. Bombers are assigned to drop 
them by the million. 

Back in Washington, State’s motion-pic- 
ture division puts together two realistic 
documentaries on Korea, rushes 1,100 prints 
in 26 languages all over the world. To follow 
it up, the press division begins a cartoon 
book, the Korea Story, scheduling 450,000 
copies in English, more in Burmese, Arabic, 
Persian. 

For a week the broadcasters, scriptmen, 
pamphleteers, and film men stay on the job 
day and night. For another fortnight they 
are on call at any hour. Not until the in- 
formational machine settles down for the 
long haul do they slack off to a 12-hour day, 
a 6-day week. 

TOP BRASS 


Key commander in this vast and intricate 
operation—in itself only one skirmish in the 
current world-wide battle for men’s minds— 
Edward Ware Barrett, the chunky, hard- 
driving, 40-year-old executive who is Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 
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Last week Barrett summed up what his co- 
horts accomplished in those first, furious 
days: “The situation was this: South Ko- 
reans and Americans were being pushed 
right down the peninsula. The Cominform 
was spending millions to convince the world 
that we were aggressors. All over Asia and 
Europe our enemies were gloating, our 
friends were quaking. We had to do three 
things, quickly: Get the Commies tagged by 
world opinion as the aggressors they were; 
isolate them by driving it home that 53 na- 
tions were against them, and identify the 
U.N. cause with that of freemen everywhere. 
We—and our allies—did it. We had the 
facts to back us up. We could even use our 
near-disaster to advantage—to show we ob- 
viously couldn’t have planned aggression. 
Propaganda-wise, it was a victory. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. Information 
didn't do it alone—by any means. If the 
U. N. hadn’t acted quickly and boldly, and if 
MacArthur's forces hadn't recovered so mag- 
nificently, we would have got nowhere. But, 
on the other hand, if information hadn't 
rammed home the significance of our action 
to every last hut and hamlet, the Russians, 
with their barrage of defeatism and confu- 
sion, might have cracked the moral unity of 
the democratic world.” 

Barrett could be wrong. But he believes 
what he says. And he has, in his Office of 
International Information, a propaganda 
weapon more formidable than any the re- 
luctant Republic has ever fashioned. It may 
not perform the miracles its creators fondly 
expect. But that it exists at all is a minor 
miracle. 

Long after every European country had 
seen the need of an agency to divide its 
enemies and unite its friends, the United 
States, delicately pinching its nose at the 
vulgar aroma of propaganda, refused to set 
up an information service of its own. 

In World War I, Woodrow Wilson permitted 
the establishment of George Creel’s blunder- 
ing Committee of Public Information. In 
World War II, Franklin Roosevelt created— 
and thereafter ignored—the Office of War 
Information. But after each fracas, the rush 
to demobilize swept such organizations into 
the scrap basket. 


MAKESHIFT 


Three years ago, picking up where OWI 
left off, State patched together a rickety 
outfit designed to do much the same job. 
Run on a shoestring budget and headed by 
one-time advertising ace Britt BENTON (now 
Senator from Connecticut), the Office of 
Information had to content itself with put- 
ting across a full and fair picture of Amer- 
ica for foreign consumption. “It was what 
the trade calls institutional advertising,” 
says Barrett. Nice and necessary, but hardly 
enough for times like these. 

Under its next director—career diplomat 
George V. Allen—the Office of Information 
fared no better. The most that Congress 
would vote its overworked, fanatically de- 
voted little staff was $47,300,000—far less 
than OWI's wartime budget. 

Barrett, taking office last February, brought 
new hope to the agency—and got it more 
money. Roused at last by the propagandistic 
fury of Russia's “peace offensive,” Congress 
tardily decided to ante up: The Joiz\t Office 
of International Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange got $32,700,000 in Septem- 
ber, $79,000,000 more $ weeks later. 


FEEDING THE STEPCHILD 


That still added up to less than the U. S. 
S. R. spends on information, less than the 
Navy would pay for one supercarrier, and 
only about what the United States tobacco 
industry allots for promotion and advertis- 
ing. “But at least we were raising the status 
of United States information from emaciated 
stepchild to participant in the council’s of 
Government. 
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To State’s psychological warriors the addi- 
tional money looked good. Barrett looked 
even better. Benton, they reasoned, had 
known all about public relations, not much 
about Government. Allen had known all 
about bureaucracy, not much about the 
media of promotion. Barrett—a veteran of 
OWI and editorial director of a news maga- 
zine—would combine in one person the skills 
of both worlds. 

By and large, Barrett appears to have lived 
up to expectations. Says one staff member: 
“Only man we've ever had around kere who 
can keep an eye on all the jumping beans 
in this fantastic operation.” Says another: 
“Wonderful to work for a man who can do 
any job in the shop as well—or better—than 
the guy who's sitting there.” The theme 
song of Barrett's staff seems to be: Any- 
thing we can do, he can do better. 

ON THE DOUBLE 

Barrett, in brief, is primarily an operator, 
Such thinking as he expends on the philoso- 
phy of the program he does on the run or at 
long evening and Saturday planning ses- 
sions. Months ago he made up his mind 
what kind of an information job he wanted 
State to do; now he hustles up and down the 
corridors seeing that the job gets done. It’s 
@ rare employee who doesn’t look up once in 
a while to find Barrett peering intently over 
his shoulder. 

It may be that Barrett comes naturally by 
his capacity to carry off difficult situations. 
His father, editor of Alabama’s Birmingham 
Age-Herald, once played dominoes all eve- 
ning with circus owner John Ringling, ended 
by betting him the family car against an 
elephant. 

“At 5:30 a. m.,” recalls Barrett, “the editor 
of the Age-Herald arrived home complete 
with elephant and mahout. Somehow or 
other, my mother wasn’t very keen about 
asking them in. So father stored the ele- 
phant in the family garage and went to bed. 
Next morning the elephant was still there— 
but not the front doors or the rear end of 
the garage. 
“Boy. We kids had a time that day. We 
gave rides to half the neighborhood. But 
my father finally had to face the question: 
What was he going to do with the beast? 
The circus had moved in. And the Birming- 
ham market for full-grown elephants was 
far from brisk. ; 

“Well, he went down to the office and 
meditated. Next morning the Age-Herald 
began a new editorial campaign. Its theme: 
‘Birmingham Needs a Zoo.’” 


TIGER FROM B’HAM 


Pulling up stakes at the age of 15, young 
Barrett went north to prep school, entered 
Princeton in 1928. There he cashed in on 
two qualities that were to stand him in 
good stead: An ability to run and to write. 
His first year, he made both the freshman 
track team and the Daily Princetonian, which 
he later edited. 

Plunging into the newspaper field during 
its leanest years, Barrett continued to 
chalk up mileage as a reporter for the 
Birmingham News, as Washington corre- 
spondent for Newsweek, as staffman for 
Today, and back to Newsweek as associate 
editor. By 1939 he had acquired a wife 
(Mason Daniel, of Jacksonville, Fla.) and 
a mild reputation as one of the Nation’s 
most strenuous journalists. 

Had he joined the Armed Forces, it is quite 
possible he would have legged it into Paris 
ahead of even Ernest Hemingway. As it was, 
he trotted down to Washington to help start 
the Office of the Coordinator of Information, 
shifted to OWI’s Cable-Wireless Division, be- 
came chief of its Overseas News and Features 
Bureau, went over to the Mediterranean to 


‘serve 6 months with Allies’ Psychological 


Warfare Branch, then returned to take over 
direction of OWI’s .Overseas Branch from 
playwright Robert E. Sherwood. 
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After the war Barrett withdrew to New 
York to become Newsweek's editorial direc- 
tor. But, through his membership in the 
Council on Foreign Relations and his trus- 
teeship in the Institute of International Ed- 
ucation, he kept one eye cocked on informa- 
tion activities in the Capital. When the bid 
finally came from Truman, Barrett was not 
too surprised. 

HARASSED CHAUFFEUR 


Settling into his job, Barrett discovered 
its chief occupational affliction: he had be- 
come the chauffeur of a bus with a Nation- 
load of back-seat drivers. ‘There isn't a man 
on the streets of Washington,” he mutters, 
“who doesn’t know how to run the informa- 
tion program better than I do. And every 
other man eventually tells me so. Now and 
then we get a good idea this way. But they 
catch me at the office; they catch me at 
home. At a party, I can hardly take two 
steps toward a cocktail without being but- 
tonholed by somebody with a brand-new 
gimmick to outwit and befuddle the enemy. 
It’s fine, you know, all this interest. Very 
healthy, and all that. But sometimes-——” 

To sandwich a little work in between these 
bouts of advice, Barrett gets to the office at 
8:30, doesn’t quit until at least 7, works all 
day Saturday. Deprived of his golf and 
swimming, he finds even his mile-a-day 
jaunts down State's halls insufficient. Wryly 
he admits: “I do setting-up exercises in the 
bathroom now, for Pete's sake.” 

Sundays, Barrett tries to catch up on his 
sleep. He has brought no elephants home 
to his two young daughters; but he hammers 
away with them at a sort of pygmy elephant 
hut in the back yard, in which the family’s 
new black-and-white cocker spaniel will 
reside. 

MOVE ON, PLEASE 


Assistant Secretaries of State don’t rate 
being driven to work in an official car. Bar- 
rett, though he recently acquired a 1950 
Buick, usually careens down to Foggy Bot- 
tom in a beat-up 1ll-year-old Chevrolet 
which, he says, “has the general contours of 
a phone booth.” The first time he tried to 
park it in the space reserved for top officials, 
the guard thought he was an impostor. 

Feet on his vast mahogany desk, the As- 
sistant Secretary talked readily enough last 
week about his post and its problems, with 
only an occasional nervous squint at the 
clock. “Listen,” he drawled, “before I ever 
came down here the powers-that-be readily 
agreed to one thing; that I wasn't going to 
run any mimeograph mill just cranking out 
stories to justify decisions already reached. 
I feel any declaration of foreign policy, any 
step we take abroad, is going to affect the at- 
titudes of other nations toward America. 
Which is Information’s province. So Infor- 
mation should be able to chip in its 2 cents 
before those moves are made.” 

Taking off his spectacles, Barrett grinned 

more than ever like a cautiously 
elated boy elected mayor-for-a-day. I must 
say we've got swell cooperation, all up and 
down the line. One Information man sits in 
on the key meetings, beginning with Secre- 
tary Acheson's at 9:30 every morning. The 
top command and the regional assistant sec- 
retaries now work with us in a grand way. 
What's more important, maybe, we have Pub- 
lic Affairs officers and staffs assigned to each 
of State’s geographical divisions. They work 
right along with the political desks, keep us 
in touch with their day-to-day decisions, and 
keep them in touch with ours. 

“Frankly, we have a fine team. My dep- 
uty, Howland Sergeant, was a top-flight war- 
time administrator with good international 
experience. Charles Hulten, our general 
manager, is a former newspaperman with a 
stand-out reputation in Government. Joe 
Phillips, our planning coordinator, was a dis- 
tinguished f correspondent and editor. 
Foy Kohler. chief of the Voice, is a top-rank 
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Russian expert and a good manager. And 
we have dozens of crack newsmen, radiomen, 
and education experts.” 

Barrett strode thoughtfully across the 
room to another chair, flopped in it. “The 
guts of the matter is this,” he stated. “No 
information program is worth any more than 
the foreign policy it is based on. Look at 
the Commies. They set up this big peace 
offensive. They collect millions of signa- 
tures all over the world. They yell about 
the wicked, war-loving Americans and their 
nasty atom bomb. And it works, after a 
fashion. Then what do the Commies do? 
Pull the plug on the whole program by push- 
ing the North Koreans into clear-cut 
aggressions.” 

EXPERT ADVICE 


The telephone on Barrett's desk buzzed. 
He glared at it, ignored it. “It is as true 
of nations as of kuman beings: We are 
judged more by what we do than by what we 
say. People seem to think psychological 
warfare is just talking at people, or showing 
them pictures. It is not. An old expert 
once said: ‘Good public relations is just act- 
ing right and letting people know about it.’ 
For a long time we acted pretty well but 
did not bother to make our actions and our 
motives known. Today we are building the 
machinery for keeping the world informed, 
but the basis of that information must still 
be acting right. If we can engineer some 
land reforms in southeast Asia and help pro- 
mote real economic improvement, it will be 
worth 20 divisions to us, or maybe 20 radio 
stations—though we will need a few to keep 
our actions from being misinterpreted. 

“That’s why I’m pretty happy about this 
Psychological Strategy Board. It’s composed 
of the top men from the Joint Chiefs, De- 
fense, ECA, Central Intelligence, National 
Security Resources Board, and State, with 
me as Chairman. Meets once a week, usually. 
The next one will be over at my house, where 
we can take off our coats and tackle the real 
problems of planning coordinated programs 
overseas so we get the maximum impact on 
the most people.” 

Barrett cupped his chin in his hands, 
glanced out the window at an industrious 
pigeon on the sill. “That's at the top 
echelon, of course. Below it the Board has 
a@ permanent staff drawing up long-term 
plans for the kind of psychological warfare 
America must wage if and when the shooting 
begins. Can’t say much about that, of 
course.” Asked to appraise the success of 
the information program so far, Barrett 
scratched his chin judiciously. “You might 
describe what we've done to date as a hold- 
ing action. And we haven't always had 
enough ammunition, or even the right kind. 
We've sent mobile film units up into the 
hills of India—showing what? Sometimes a 
film made for Europe—and not too useful for 
Indians.” 

The Barrett fist thudded into the Barrett 
palm. “That’s past history. Now we've got 
the funds, we're designing every program to 
hit a specific target group. We're outfitting 
ourselves with rifles, not shotguns. And 
we're going to take a lot of the master- 
minding and the sharpshooting out of Wash- 
ington and put it where it belongs—in the 
missions overseas. ‘They're in a much better 
position than we to decide exactly what 
works best with the local audience. 

“But you've got to realize what we're up 
against. Take the people in the satellite 
nations and in the U. S. S. R. There's no 
point in telling them what scoundrels the 
Commies are; they know it at first-hand. Not 
much point, either, in telling them what 
angels we are; anybody would look better 
to them than their present masters. And 
there’s even less point in urging them to 
rise and man the barricades; they'd just 
get one-way tickets to the concentration 
camp. It’s better to feed them a steady, 
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sustaining diet of the truth, convince them 
that time fights on the side of freedom—in 
short, strengthen their will to hang on and, 
perhaps, to drag their feet.” 


VOICE OF GERMANY 


Grabbing a sheaf of papers from his desk, 
Barrett thumbed through them, “Listen to 
this,” he said happily. “This is the kind of 
thing I mean. Here’s a German who wrote 
us after he'd returned from 4 years as a 
prisoner of war in Russia. He was a radio 
man—built a public-address system for the 
camp. He says: ‘Your direct-beaming Sta- 
tion Munich is received in the U. S. S. R. 
with excellent quality, stability and security, 
at all times of the day or year. Jamming 
from the Russians is at least 50 percent un- 
successful. * * * There is no one who 
owns a radio (rather many people now) who 
doec not know and listen to your transmis- 
sions. Even the highest chiefs of police 
don’t mind saying how happy they are to 
listen again to London or America. I was 
often called out of bed at night in order 
to tune in the western stations for the 
Officers.’ 

“Here's another one. A fellow writes us 
about the punishments the Russians inflict 
on anybody in Siberia tuning in the Voice 
of America. ‘But everybody listens,’ he says. 
‘The commander of a concentration camp 
listens, the director of a plant listens, the 
chairman of a collective farm listens. And 
if they listen, other people do the same or 
learn the news from them. People young 
and old listen. They meet im groups, post 
guards, and later spread the news every- 
where.’ 

“Letters like that keep flooding in to 
our program evaluation branch—30,000 a 
month—from all parts of the globe. You 
never realize what a precious commodity 
truth is until you hear half the world crying 
out for it.” 


CRITICS 


The phone rang insistently, stopped. Bar- 
rett went on: “I've got 42 voices, you might 
say—that’s the number of languages we use 
in getting our program across to the world. 
But if I had 84, I couldn't guarantee we'd 
make everybody love us Americans. 

“It’s a funny thing about our critics, 
though. They tend to contradict each other, 
One bunch beats us over the head because 
the Voice is ‘too pussyfooting,’ or ‘too pe- 
dantic,’ or ‘too dependent on the news.’ The 
other gang jumps us for getting too propa- 
gandistic and nonobjective. Well, they're 
both right—to this extent: We're trying now 
to mix up our programs—half firm, honest 
news and half hard-hitting messages, clearly 
labeled as such.” 

This time, the phone would not be de- 
nied. Barrett picked it up, said “Yes” po- 
litely three times. “No,” once, and put it 
down. “Mind you,” he said, “the people on 
th> Hill have been swell, most of them. The 
one fellow we've had real trouble with is 
a distinguished gentleman who keeps telling 
his fellow politicians that, after a profound 
study of the Voice of America, he’s con- 
cluded it’s. no good. 

“I went up there to chat with him. He 
admitted to me that, though he’d looked 
through some of our sv-ripts, he hadn't heard 
a Voice broadcast in 4 years. I invited him 
to drop by the studios and attend some 
shows. He thanked me—and never came. 
But he goes right on yelling about the rot- 
ten job we're doing.” 

CALCULATED RISK 

Grinning ruefully, Barrett rose. “We can 
take it,” he said. “And we'll have to get used 
to taking it a lot more. Because we're not 
going to play supersafe and cautious. We're 
going to stick our necks out, and we're bound 
to make a few mistakes. We may get our 
heads bashed in now and then but * * *” 
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He held open the door. Glancing at the 
crowded antechamber, he winced, half-closed 
tre door again. “I'll tell you: when I first 
brought my family down here, I beefed to a 
colleague because we'd found a house but 
couldn't get into it for three more months. 
He stared at me and said: “What makes you 
think you'll still be here in 3 months?” 

“Well, that was 10 months ago, and I'm 
still here. So far, I guess, so good.” 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack}. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very easy to take the well of this House 
and make general statements that are 
not supported by the facts. When any- 
one makes the statement that the Voice 
of America had not accomplished any 
good, that statement is inconsistent with 
the facts, as has been proven by the 
effort behind the iron curtain to see that 
the Voice of America is not heard. 
None of us are perfect. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iryield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I do 
not believe the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has correctly interpreted the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. I think the gentleman said 
they had not accomplished much good. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the gen- 
tleman, who was on the Expenditures 
Committee with me, did make that 
statement. My reference was not to the 
gentleman from Ohio {Mr. Brown}. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS or Ohio. It would seem 
rather queer if the Voice has been a 
complete failure behind the iron curtain 
that Russia would be spending millions, 
as much or even more than we are spend- 
ing for the Voice, to jam it. If it is not 
reaching anybody why would they go 
to all that trouble to jam the Voice of 
America? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ishall make some 
remarks while this bill is under consid- 
eration presenting evidence in support 
of what I now say. The Soviet Union 
is spending at least $1,000,000,000 a year 
for propaganda purposes aimed at the 
free countries of the world and directly 
and ultimately at the United States of 
America. I think that statement an- 
swers the observation and inquiry of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

The gentleman from Ohio I[Mr. 
Brown] picked out a magazine article 
about Assistant Secretary Barrett and 
referred to one sentence in which there 
was something said or purported to have 
been said by Assistant Secretary Barrett 
in reference to land reform in other 
parts of the world. When the gentle- 
man from Ohio was elaborating in his 
prepared statement, which is very un- 
usual for him as he is one of the best 
extemporaneous speakers I have ever 
heard, my thoughts and my mind went 
back to the day that General MacAr- 
thur addressed this body. 

I remember that on that occasion 
General MacArthur devoted a consider- 

able part of his speech to land reform, 
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to social justice, and to the problems of 
meeting human suffering and distress 
in other countries of the world, partic- 
ularly in the Near East, in the Middle 
East, and the Far East. 

I obtained a copy of the Concression- 
At Recorp of that day to be sure that 
my recollection was correct. I remem- 
ber as I sat on the floor of the House lis- 
tening to General MacArthur—and I 
was one of those who agreed with his 
views and the intent that he had in 
mind from the humanitarian angle—I 
thought that if those words came from 
the lips of a Democrat instead of from 
the lips of General MacArthur, a great 
military leader who has made mistakes 
like all of us have made, some serious 
but who is a Republican in politics, we 
would be accused of world socialism or 
global WPA. 

Now, let me refresh your memory as to 
some of the statements that General 
MacArthur made not so long ago, and 
as I read these statements the brief ob- 
servation made by Assistant Secretary 
Barrett becomes minor in comparison 
with the views of General MacArthur. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I want to 
thank the gentleman and to congratu- 
late him on referring to General Mac- 
Arthur, especially in view of the fact 
that the Voice of America, on a number 
of its programs, has attempted to dep- 
recate that which General MacArthur 
stated. 


Mr. McCORMACK. I have no know- 
ledge of that and I would not approve 
of it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am sure the 
gentleman would not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no knowl- 


edge of it. I like to see the evidence 
and the proof, but, if that is so, I would 
agree with the gentleman in that re- 
spect. You gentlemen may offer the 
proof. I say if it is there I would agree 
with the gentleman in that respect. 
Coming back to April 19, when Gen- 
eral MacArthur was addressing a joint 
session in this Chamber, what were some 
of the things he said on that occasion? 
The Communist threat is a global one. 
Its successful advance in one sector threat- 
ens the destruction of every other sector. 


Most of my Republican friends, by 
their votes, do not agree with that. He 
further said: 

Beyond pointing out these general truisms, 
I shall confine my discussion to the gen- 
eral areas of Asia. Before one may ob- 
jectively assess the situation now existing 
there, he must comprehend something of 
Asia’s past and the revolutionary changes 
which have marked her course up to the 
present. Long exploited by the so-called 
colonial powers, with little opportunity to 
achieve any degree of social justice— 


How strange those words must sound 
to my friend from Ohio, and if Assistant 
Secretary Barrett had used these words,’ 
my friend, in his prepared remarks, 
would have been much more severe than 
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he was by making slight reference to 
land reforms— 

with little opportunity to achieve any de- 
gree of social justice, individual dignity, or 
a higher standard of life— 


Coming from General MacArthur, and 
I agree with that, that is perfect in the 
minds of most of my friends on the Re- 
publican side, but coming from a Demo- 
crat, why that would be subject to the 
most severe, discolored interpretation 
and criticism possible. 

Then he further said: 

Mustering half of the earth’s population 
and 60 percent of its natural resources, these 
peoples are rapidly consolidating a new 
force, both moral and material, with which 
to raise the living standard and erect adapta- 
tions of the design of modern progress to 
their own distinct cultural environments. 


Let me go a little further and refresh 
your memory as to what General Mac- 
Arthur said on that occasion: 

Their prewar standard of life, pitifully 
low, is infinitely lower now in the devasta- 
tion left in war's wake. World ideologies 
play little part in Asian thinking and are 
little understood. 


Let me call this to your attention: 
What the people strive for— 


And he is referring to the people of 
Asia— 

What the people strive for is the op- 
portunity for a little more food in their 
stomachs— 


Today, if that came from a Democrat, 
that would be misinterpreted and dis- 
colored: World socialism, global WPA, 
destroying the financial strength of our 
country. Oh, would not this Chamber 
be ringing with the speeches that would 
be prepared by the Republican National 
Committee or others condemning any 
Democrat or any official connected 
with the present administration who 
would dare use that language and ex- 
press such thoughts? 

What the peoples strive for is the oppor- 
tunity for a little more food in their 
stomachs—, 


What did he further say?— 

& little better clothing on their backs, a little 
firmer roof over their heads, and the realiza- 
tion of a normal nationalist urge for political 
freedom. These political-social conditions 
have but an indirect bearing upon our own 
national security, but do form a backdrop to 
contemporary planning which must be 
thoughtfully considered if we are to avoid 
the pitfalls of unrealism. 


It is all right for General MacArthur 
to call it “contemporary planning which 
must be-thoughtfully considered if we 
are to avoid the pitfalls of unrealism” in 
connection with the people of Asiatic 
countries, but severe condemnation and 
criticism would be showered upon any 
Democrat who would dare use that kind 
of language or anything like it. 

General MacArthur realizes that a 
powerful military is not the sole answer 
to the challenge of Asia. General Mac- 
Arthur realizes that a powerful military 
is necessary, that it is necessary for the 
purpose of preserving our country in 
case of attack, in case of another global 
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war. It is necessary as a possible de- 
terrent to such an attack. 

One thing General MacArthur im- 
pressed on my mind indelibly as a result 
of his address here on April 19 is that he 
recognizes that the only thing, as I have 
said repeatedly in this Chamber and out- 
side this Chamber, that the Communists 
respect is what they fear, and the only 
thing they fear is power, material power 
greater than they possess themselves. 
But ours is not alone a material civiliza- 
tion, ours is a spiritual civilization. Gen- 
eral MacArthur recognizes the power and 
the force of the moral influences upon 
men and women who believe as you and 
I do. 

There are hundreds of millions of men 
and women throughout the world who 
believe as we do, not only outside the iron 
curtain but behind the iron curtain. 
There are countless millions of persons 
behind the iron curtain believing as we 
do who are looking for the day of de- 
liverance, and they constitute in the 
day of crisis, if it comes, a real menace 
and a real weakness to the Communist 
dictators. 

General MacArthur realizes that while 
we must be powerful from a military 
angle, and I agree with him, we believe 
in the brotherhood of man and the 
fatherhood of God, and what we believe 
in is an affirmative way of life, not a 
negative or destructive way of life. 

General MacArthur recognizes that 
the moral truth we believe in, the 
spiritual truths that are ours, whether 
we are Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, and 
we all believe in God, direct us to be 
affirmative, direct us not to be negative, 
direct us to try to accomplish within our 
means those things that constitute the 
brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God. 

When Mr. Barrett was talking about 
land reform he had that in mind. When 
General MacArthur referred to the peo- 
ple of Asia and the necessity for our do- 
ing something, some realistic contempo- 
rary planning that would help meet their 
economic problems within our limits and 
our powers, he recognized that that was 
carrying out a spiritual mission and per- 
forming a spiritual duty. 

I think that Assistant Secretary Bar- 
rett, instead of being criticized for what 
he said, should be highly complimented. 
What he said was minor in comparison 
to what General MacArthur said in this 
very Chamber, and which we all applaud- 
ed, his address to this joint session in 
this Chamber on April 19. I congratu- 
late General MacArthur for what he said 
in connection with this, the forward- 
looking affirmative duty and responsi- 
bility that is ours. I compliment him. 
My friend the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Brown] would not dare condemn or criti- 
cize General MacArthur for what he said, 
yet General MacArthur’s statements 
were at least a thousand times broader 
than the limited observation made by 
Assistant Secretary Barrett in the article 
that appeared in the magazine that has 
been referred to. 

I congratulate General MacArthur 
for what he said on this occasion on 
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April 19. I also congratulate Assistant 
Secretary Barrett for what he said. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
dislike very much to disagree with my 
good friend the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Brown], but on this fundamental 
issue I do not believe you can cure the 
ills of the Voice of America, and it prob- 
ably has some, by cutting off that Voice. 
It is fundamental that the right way to 
cure a headache is not to cut off the 
head. I was interested in what the ma- 
jority leader said and in what he read 
from the speech of General MacArthur, 
because it makes me think of one of the 
lessons I learned in grammar school, 
where they taught us that the three 
principal things that man must have to 
survive are food, clothing, and shelter. 

To that I would like to add a fourth, 
and that is a freedom of spiritual being 
and the right to worship God as he 
pleases. 

Mr. Speaker, I was behind the iron 
curtain with this select committee, with 
the gentleman from Indiana. I think he 
will agree that wherever we went there, 
and wherever we talked to the ordinary 
common people of those countries, and 
they found out we were Americans, we 
were welcome. They liked us. They 
liked us not as individuals, because they 
did not know us, but they liked us as 
Americans. They must have known 
something about America and Ameri- 
cans. I do not say they found it all out 
from the Voice of America. I think one 
of the potent sources of information to 
those people are from their friends and 
relatives who may have emigrated to this 
country and who are now in the second, 
third, and fourth generation. However, 
if the Voice of America helps even a little 
in keeping this friendship alive, it is 
worth while. 

I pleaded when I made speeches back 
in Ohio for those people to keep in touch 
with their friends and relatives in Europe 
and to tell them about the conditions 
here and about what can happen to the 
basic needs of mankind in a democracy 
such as this. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
stated that he disagrees with what I 
have said. I am sure he is sincere in 
expressing that disagreement, I wonder 
just what it is the gentleman disagrees 
with? Does he disagree with the state- 
ment I made that we should continue 
the Voice of America program? Does 
he think we should abandon it entirely? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. No; I think the 
gentleman knows wherein he and I dis- 
agree, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman agree with that statement which 
I made? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I will tell you ex- 
actly where you and I disagree. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman disagree with that statement? 
I would like to know whether the gentle- 
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man disagrees with that statement or 
not? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
decline to yield further. 

I disagree that we should cut off or 
trim down the funds of the Voice of 
America, because in my opinion there is 
a great job to be done. If what the gen- 
tleman says a true, and he has picked 
out a few isolated instances, and I say 
that the Voice is probably not perfect, 
the thing to do is to perfect it. We have 
the power and the authority here in 
Congress to do it and to make it possible 
for the Voice of America to do the job 
it should do. 

But we cannot do that job by cutting 
off the Voice of America. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Then the gen- 
tleman does agree with me that we 
should attempt to make it better? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Just how would 
you make it better, will you explain that 
to the House? Just what do you think 
we should do? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
that. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I gave some 
ideas on that subject. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
did not give any concrete ideas. His 
speech was mostly criticism. Now I 
know my friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] well enough to know 
that he is sincere and that he wants to 
improve the Voice of America. That can 
best be done by constructive criticism. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. I commend the gen- 
tleman and agree with him whole- 
heartedly in the statement that he has 
made as to our mutual experience. What 
he has said is entirely true. The friends 
we have behind the iron curtain are 
those who may have relatives here and, 
I might add, very thoughtful relatives 
here who have by their letters and by 
their gift packages and in many other 
ways manifested their affection for their 
homeland, and have built up for us 
friendships that are far greater than any 
that might be built in any other way 
to contribute to them. 

In response to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, I want to say it was not 
my intention to say that we should dis- 
continue the Voice of America. I think 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] misinterpreted me in say- 
ing that nothing could have come from 
the Voice of America. I did not intend 
to leave that impression, if I did. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I commend the 
gentleman and hope that there can be a 
meeting of minds on a constructive 
plane as to how we can best improve and 
make more effective our means of con- 
veying to the world why and how democ- 
racy works in America. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may insert in 

a speech which I have made, several 


I will answer 
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speeches of the Voice of America in the 
Bohemian language. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, are these the 
gentleman’s own speeches? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
the request to print them in the Bo- 
hemian language in the Recorp? 

Mr. SABATH. I want the translated 
speech that I made to the Czechoslo- 
vakians printed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. You 
are going to print them in English? 

Mr. SABATH. Why, of course. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is only 
because of the attack of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio {[Mr. 
Brown], an eminent newspaper writer, 
editor, and publisher, against the Voice 
of America program, that I rise to state 
that I concede its work is not perfect, 
but we all know that there is nothing 
perfect under the sun. However, I am 
acquainted with some of the work of that 
organization as evidenced by the radio 
broadcasts made by several Members of 
the House to countries behind the iron 
curtain. I, myself, have made four such 
broadcasts to Czechoslovakia in my na- 
tive language. I made the last broadcast 
only a few weeks ago and I feel it has 
done some good. It was beamed from 
an overseas station to Czechoslovakia 
where I am well known, having cooper- 
ated with the late President Thomas 
Masaryk in the early days of that coun- 
try’s independence and later with former 
President Eduard Benes who went into 
exile when the Communists took over the 
rule of that freedom-loving country. 

I have frequently taken the floor to 
prevail upon the membership that our 
country should demonstrate to these 
people that a democratic form of govern- 
ment that gives freedom and opportunity 
to all, such as ours, is the best form of 
government that has ever been devised. 
In my broadcasts I have pleaded and 
urged these people to stand fast and to 
continue to fight in the hope that com- 
munistic control will be weakened and 
that it is but temporary, and not to sur- 
render to communistic oppression. 

Mr. Speaker, the Voice of America is 
rendering a real service with telling 
effect upon the countries behind the iron 
curtain, lending encouragement to those 
freedom-loving peoples in whose hearts 
the beacon light of liberty still fearlessly 
burns. Their only source of news of the 
outside world is through the medium 
of these broadcasts and they want to 
know the truth about the democracies’ 
fight agains the Communist threat to the 
nations of the free world. 

I do not wish to repeat the words of 
General MacArthur with respect to the 
subjugated peoples of the world, includ- 
ing those under the heel of communism, 
except to say that “a little more food in 

their stomachs, a little more clothing on 
their backs, a little more firmer roof over 
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their heads” will serve to eliminate com- 
munism more than military might. To 
those countries under the domination of 
Russian oppression, we can only give 
words of hope and comfort and the 
Voice of America is doing that job with 
stronger force every day. Shall we 
throttle or curtail the activities of such 
an agency whose effective work is becom- 
ing plainer and more evident every day, 
judging from the reports that are find- 
ing their way out from behind the iron 
curtain? I say “No,” and I hope a ma- 
jority of the membership will join me in 
keeping the appropriation intact, yes, 
that they will support an amendment to 
increase it. 

Mr. Speaker, without taking up the 
further time of the House, I shall insert 
a translation in English of the broadcast 
which I made over radio station Munich 
on June 9, 1951. It is as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. Representative SaBaTH, your 
name is widely known in Czechoslavakia 
since the first world war. During that war 
the Czech press wrote a great deal about the 
effective help you gave President Masaryk in 
his effort to free nationalities then under 
Hapsburg oppression. Could you give us a 
brief outline of your activity? 

Mr. SasatH. Gladly. Soon after the out- 
break of that war and as soon as Masaryk 
became recognized as the leader of the lib- 
erating movement, I began working among 
my colleagues in the Congress, through the 
American press, as well as through my con- 
tacts with President Wilson. I tried to bring 
about a better understanding of the worthi- 
ness of the Czechs for political freedom. At 
that time many nationalistic minorities 
sought American sympathy. So that Czech 
aims would receive full comprehension by 
the Congress and President Wilson, required 
endless effort on my part. 

The end of the struggle daily became more 
apparent. The Germans were at a standstill 
on the French front. Austria-Hungary was 
beaten in Italy and Serbia. The Hapsburgs 
saw their finish and tried for a separate 
peace. President Wilson and the American 
public were absorbing their propaganda. 

The opinion was that allied troops, freed 
of the Austrian front, would strengthen our 
armies in France. That way the end of 
German resistance would be hastened. I, 
however, feared that a precipitate peace with 
the Hapsburgs would create much harm and 
continue the subjection of the Czechs and 
the Slovaks. 

When I stated this publicly I won very 
few supporters. Therefore I turned straight 
to President Wilson. At first he differed 
with me and expressed opposition. How- 
ever, he did not disapprove entirely. After 
a second conference he promised that the 
question of peace with Austria-Hungary and 
independence for Czechoslovakia would not 
be decided by him prior to his further con- 
sideration of them with me. Soon after- 
ward I was at the White House on other 
business. I was waiting to see the Presi- 
dent in the reception room. His secretary, 
Mr. Turaulty, privately questioned me as to 
whether I came to talk about Czechoslovakia. 
I replied, “No”; that the subject of my visit 
was altogether different. 
sized that since my previous visits Presi- 
dent Wilson had been studying my point 
of view and that daily he was becoming 
more convinced that my position was right. 

I welcomed that information and brought 
up the subject with the President once more. 
Mr. Wilson told me that he arrived at my 
opinion; that he had convinced himself that 
independence of Czechoslovakia and other 
subject nationalities must, in essence, be- 
come a part of the Allied peace terms. From 
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that time on Mr. Wilson was very friendly 
toward the Czechoslovaks. Soon thereafter 
he proclaimed that condition to the world. 
Nevertheless, Austria-Hungary surrendered 
and the Czechoslovak Republic was recog- 
nized by the United States. 

When Masaryk was returning from Vladi- 
vostok, across America to Czechoslovakia, 
some of his admirers tried to obtain an 
audience for him with President Wilson. 
Those efforts failed. As soon as I heard of 
it I intervened in Masaryk’s behalf. I was 
convinced that a meeting between Masaryk 
and Wilson would result in agreement of two 
great minds. Although Wilson was bur- 
dened by momentous problems he listended 
to my account of Masaryk’s understanding of 
European history and its political goals; that 
Masaryk was thoroughly versed in Slav and 
German aspirations; and that because he 
was a professor of philosophy he was especial- 
ly talented in clear and convincing presenta- 
tion of those subjects to the public; and 
that a welcome accorded Masaryk would 
inspire all the Slav people and especially 
the Slav volunteers and deserters who were 
joining allied forces on all fronts. In con- 
sequence Wilson granted the audience. Mas- 
aryk was received wholeheartedly and the 
two presidents spent several hours in con- 
ference. From the meetings of these two his- 
torical giants developed great benefits for 
Czech and Slovak peoples. 

ANNOUNCER. Congressman SaratH, you also 
helped President Benes during World War 
Il? 

Mr. SaBaTH. Yes. As a matter of fact help 
was extended to President Benes by the en- 
tire United States. 

Between the first and second World Wars 
the good will of the American people for 
Czechoslovakia reached its peak. 

When Chamberiain sold you out to Hitler 
we in America were very deeply concerned, 
We hoped that your brave soldiers and your 
modern armament would punish the fascists 
effectively. But history states that that did 
not eventuate. 

When President Benes came to the United 
States in 1943 again I tried to be helpful. 
He had a meeting with President Roosevelt, 
with Secretary of State Hull, and with other 
personages in the American Government. 
All of America respected you for your per- 
severence in opposing German barbarity. 

There is no time on this radio period for 
me to tell about all the effort expended by 
the American people in behalf of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Suffice it to say that during the en- 
tire Second World War we Americans worked 
persistently, just like you did, so that 
Czechoslovakia again would attain its lib- 
erty. And, everywhere possible we supported 
your underground workers and activities. 

Announcer. Do you think, Mr. Sapatu, 
that the present subjugation of Czechoslo- 
vakia by the oppression of communism will 
endure? : 

Mr. SapatH. Just the reverse. I am sure 
that communism in Czechoslovakia as well 
as in other exploited nations is but tem- 
porary. I am sure that a nation which gave 
the world such great liberty-loving men as 
Hus, Masaryk, Macha, and Bezruc, never will 
swirender to oppression; and that it will 
destroy those who purloined power by intim- 
idation and treachery. I am certain that 
no Czechoslovak will give up to a tyranny 
which denies him freedom of individual 
action and right to an independent exist- 
ence. I am sure that the fantasy of abso- 
lute economic, political and social alikeness 
of all, preached by the inebriates of com- 
munism, is just as absurd to Czechoslovaks 
as it is to Americans. 

Communism is not endowed with super- 
natural might entirely to remake a whole 
nation into an identic and fallacious pattern, 
Each human differs from every other human, 
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Human individuality cannot be extirpated 
by communism and fraudulent promises. 
The personal ego is innate and threats, trick- 
ery, and violence cannot uproot it. Only a 
cringing serf or a cunning self-seeker will 
submit to an impracticable and mendaciou: 
communistic oligarchy. Had you wanted 
barbaric overlordship you should have re- 
tained the Hapsburgs. 

We Americans are sure that you Czechos]lo- 
vaks shall throw off the tyranny by which 
again you now are shackled. I am positive 
that you know the difference between the 
bastard democracy heralded by the Commu- 
nists, in which you merely are exploited 
robots of terroristic overlords, and that de- 
mocracy in which freedom of conscience, 
freedom of effort, freedom of earnings and 
self-government rule. 

Soon will come the day when unabridged 
liberty again shall be yours. In your re- 
sistance I wish you boldness and steadfast 
perseverance. Strive as you strove during 
the years of the two World Wars. The time 
of your resurgence is nearing. 

Long live a free. and honestly democratic 
Czechoslovak republic. 

ANNOUNCER. Thank you Congressman Sa- 
BATH. Iam sure that your encouraging words 
will inspire the Czech and Slovak people to 
increased exertion for freedom from despotic 
communism. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I repeat 
that the Voice of America is rendering a 
real service in its broadcasts. We should 
continue its functions and even on a 
larger scale in our efforts for peace and 
the avoidance of a third world war. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4740) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the time is to be equally divided 
between the majority and the minority? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
time is to be equally divided. 

The question is on the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4740, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] is entitled 
to recognition for 3 hours, and the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska (Mr. Steran] is 
entitled to recognition for 3 hours. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rooney] is reéognized. 
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KEEP POLITICS OUT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the majority leader the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] for pointing out the apparent 
schism among Republican leaders over 
the views of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

In his violent criticism of Edward W. 
Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, and as such director of 
Voice of America activities, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] was actu- 
ally, in effect, telling his side of the aisle 
that General MacArthur had fed Con- 
gress a lot of ‘“‘baloney”—to use the gen- 
tleman’s own phrase—when he appeared 
before the joint session on Thursday, 
April 19, 1951, and said this to our mem- 
bership: 

Before one may objectively assess the sit- 
uation now existing there— 


General areas of Asia— 


he must comprehend something of Asia's past 
and the revolutionary changes which have 
marked her course up to the present. Long 
exploited by the so-called colonial powers, 
with little opportunity to achieve any de- 
gree of social justice, individual dignity, or 
a higher standard of life such as guided our 
own noble administration in the Philippines 
* * * the peoples of Asia now see the 
dawn of new opportunity * * *, 

What the peoples strive for is the oppor- 
tunity for a little more food in their 


stomachs, a little better clothing on their 
backs, a little firmer roof over their heads. 


With these statements of General 
MacArthur I wholeheartedly agree, and 
I am amazed that our colleague from 
Ohio considers such factors so unim- 
portant. 

As I said I am pleased that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] has reminded the gentleman from 
Ohio that the attack he directed against 
Mr. Barrett was nothing less than an 
attack on the philosophy of General 
MacArthur. 

The gentleman from Ohio repeatedly 
made the statement that the Voice of 
America has been a conceded failure. I 
do not believe any fair-minded person 
will agree with him, nor will they agree 
with him that this Nation does not have 
a definite foreign policy. It not only has 
a definte foreign policy but it has a suc- 
cessful foreign policy which has resisted 
Communist aggression at every turn and 
has 
Witnéss the defeat of Communist ag- 
gression in Western Europe because of 
our strong policy as enunciated in the 
Truman doctrine. Will the gentleman 
from Ohio say the Greek-Turkish aid 
program was a failure? Will he claim 
that the encouragement which our for- 
eign policy has given to the nations of 
Western Europe has not thrown back 
the Communists in Italy, France, and all 
the other nations in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization? 

Our strong foreign policy has defi- 
nitely stopped the advance of the Com- 


repeatedly stopped its advarice. . 
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munist aggressor in every part of the 
world and the gentleman from Ohio 
knows that. The thing for every Mem- 
ber of this House to do is to strive to keep 
our foreign policy out of politics and to 
work together in support of the President 
to throw a united opposition against 
aggressors who threathen the peace of 
the werld. There are things more im- 
portant than party politics. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, before 
taking up the items in this pending bill 
H. R. 4740 making appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1952 for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, and for 
the Federal judiciary, I wish to point out 
that your committee sat long and labori- 
ously considering the details of the 
various items contained in this bill. Ido 
not believe that a more harmonious sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations cr a more harmonious commit- 
tee of the House ever were grouped to- 
gether to consider such imporiint legis- 
lation and to do so in such a fair and 
courteous manner. 

I wish to commend my fellow commit- 
tee members: the gentlemen from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fioop], the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Preston], the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MarsHALL], 
the gentleman from Nebracka ([Mr. 
STEFAN], and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. CLEVENGER], for their kind assist- 
ance to and patience with me as chair- 
man during the many, man; days of 
hearings. I am deeply obligated to each 
and every one of them for their valuable 
assistance in ferreting out the details 
of the many items in this bill which have 
resulted in proper reductions by your 
subcommittee. 

This is the sixth year in which I have 

served on this subcommittee with the dis- 
tinguished and able gentleman from 
Nebraska [{Mr. Steran}]. I admire, I 
adore the gentleman from Nebraska. It 
is always a pleasure to serve with him. 
I feel that I would be remiss in com- 
mon courtesy if I did not call to the at- 
tention of the House the splendid coop- 
eration he gave his fellow committee 
members and the courtesies we have al- 
ways received from him. They were the 
same courtesies I received from him as a 
member of the same committee during 
the Eightieth Congress when he was the 
chairman. 

I wish to thank the capable gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Forp] who substi- 
tuted for one of the minority Members 
for a number of days during the hearings 
as well as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan] and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Furcoto] who sat 
in on the mark-up of the bill. I would 
be entirely remiss if I did not at this 
time express the thanks of the commit- 
tee here on the floor of the House to the 
executive secretary of our committee, 
Mr. Jay B. Howe, formerly with the FBI, 
who has worked long and arduously in 
helping us to get together this huge and 
interesting appropriation bill; and to 
thank his assistant, Mr. Bob Moyer, who 
assisted at all the daily hearings on the 
bill during the course of the early 
months of this year. 
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I think the committee has written a 
good bill; I am sure the committee can- 
not be successfully criticized for not hav- 
ing economized in connection with this 
appropriation request. Generally, no 
matter what a Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations does, it is always subject to 
criticism. A department or agency of 
the Government may request the Bureau 
of the Budget for a certain sum of money, 
let us say a million dollars, and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, without any rhyme 
or reason or explanation to anyone, can 
cut that request to the extent of $500.000. 
When the Committee on Appropriations 
is asked for that $500,700 it cannot make 
a further cut in that amount without be- 
ing able to explain on this floor to any- 
one who asks the question why the cut 
was made and the reasons therefor. 

This committee was asked to appro- 
priate the sum of $1,258,296,141 for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, and the Federal judiciary in fiscal 
year 1952. Your committee cut that 
requested amount to the extent of 16.4 
percent, to $1,051,715,115, a reduction of 
$206,581,026. There are contained in 
the bill a great many items which are 
utterly necessary for national defense 
and which could not be cut in good judg- 
ment by your committee. 

If you refer to the summary on page 2 
of the committee report on this bill you 
will find that the bulk of the cuts are 
centered in the Departments of State 
and Commerce. Insofar as the Depart- 
ment of Justice is concerned, we were 
asked for the amount of $184,356,000. 
Your committee saw fit to reduce that 
to $181,667,000, a cut of $2,689,000. It 
is impossible to sensibly cut the Depart- 
ment of Justice phase of this bill any 
further when you consider that included 
herein are such important Government 
agencies as the Attorney General's Office, 
including all of the divisions thereof— 
the Criminal Division, the Tax Division, 
the Customs Division, all admittedly 
hard-working offices—which are produc- 
ing results with which everybody in the 
country is pretty well satisfied and which 
produce revenue for the Treasury. When 
you consider that included in the bill 
for the Department of Justice is the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Fed- 
eral Prison System, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, fees and expenses 
of witnesses and salaries of United States 
attorneys and marshals, you find that 
these appropriation requests cannot be 
cut any further than your committee 
unanimously pared them. 

With regard to the appropriations re- 
quests for the Federal judiciary, requests 
to the amount of $26,489,740, your com- 
mittee found unanimously that we could 
safely delete from the bill the amount 
of $571,625, leaving an appropriation for 
the instant fiscal year of $25,918,115 to 
operate our Federal courts. 

With regard to the request for the 
Department of Commerce, where we were 
asked to appropriate the amount of 
$763,763,925, your committee saw fit to 
cut the sum of $151,065,925, almost 20 
percent, so that the net amount appro- 
priated or carried in the bill for that 
Department is the sum of $612,698,000. 
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It should be noted with regard to the 
total amount recommended in this bill 
for the fiscal year 1952, to wit, the sum 
of $1,051,715,115, that this amount al- 
lowed by the committee is over 13 per- 
cent less than the amount $1,212,412,- 
637 appropriated in the last fiscal year 
for the same agencies. 

Insofar as the Department of State 
is concerned, everv single item for that 
Department has been reduced to some 
extent, with one exception. I refer to 
the Philippine rehabilitation program, 
wherein the committee was called upon 
to pay out in cash $3,000,000 to liquidate 
prior contract authority—prior author- 
ity which caused a valid legal obligation 
on the part of the Government to pay 
for work done under contracts already 
entered into. 

The provision exempting the Depart- 
ment of State from the law prescribing 
the use of vessels of United States regis- 
try by any officer or emiployee of the 
United States, has been deleted. Basic 
law requires that officers and employeés 
of the United States use American ships. 
We have seen fit—and at the moment 
I am frank to say that I am not sure 
that we are absolutely right in doing 
this but we certainly think it is worthy 
of a trial in order to help the American 
merchant marine—to require that as 
many employees as possible in the De- 
partment use American ships. If as 
time goes on we find that this is going 
to result in a more costly operation in- 
sofar as the American taxpayer is con- 
cerned, we can revert to the present 


Now with regard to the item in the 
Department of State title of this bill for 
what is described as Department of State, 
salaries and expenses, I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that this appropriation 
covers not only the salaries and ex- 
penses of the entire Department but of 
approximately 300 Foreign Service posts 
throughout the world. The amount rec- 
ommended represents a reduction of $1,- 
$00,000 in the budget estimate, and is 
$2,992,000 below the amount of $78,- 
492,000 appropriated for this item for the 
fiscal year just ended. However, the fis- 
cal year 1951 appropriation included cer- 
tain nonrecurring items totaling $3,823,- 
133, the largest of which was $3,615,000 
for USIES, that is the Information and 
Education Service, the so-called Voice of 
fémerica, for administrative support to 
be financed under that appropriation in 
1952. The amount included allows for 
statutory promotions bu* provides for no 
staff increase and limits the expenditures 
= other purposes to that of fiscal year 
1951. 

The committee has included in the bill 
language providing that not less than 
$10,000,000 of the amount allowed for 
the State Department shall be used to 
purchase foreign currencies or credits 
owed to or owned by the Treasury of 
the United States. So that we require 
the Department of State, insofar as total 
appropriations allowed for salaries and 
expenses, Department of State, are con- 
cerned, to use at least $10,000,000 of the 
$75,500,000 appropriation in foreign 
credits and foreign currencies. 

In regard to representation allow- 
ances, the committee was requested for 
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the amount of $1,000,000 and saw fit to 
reduce that amount by the sum of $150,- 
000. Later on in the debate my esteemed 
friend, the gentleman from Kansas { Mr. 
Rees] will claim that this is the booze 
bill for the Department of State, and 
we will again debate the matter as we 
have now year after year. Let me point 
out at this time that representation al- 
lowances are to reimburse officers of the 
Foreign Service for expenses incurred by 
them at their posts of duty throughout 
the world fcr entertainment necessary 
in the conduct of their official duties and 
for purchases of flowers, wreaths, and 
similar tokens for presentation in ac- 
cordance with local custom on appro- 
priate occasions. This appropriation was 
intended to remove personal wealth as 
a prerequisite to appointment to high 
positions in the Foreign Service. If we 
are going to attack this appropriation, 
we ure on our way back to the old sys- 
tem under which we will not have ca- 
reer diplomats in the important diplo- 
matic posts throughout the world, under 
which we will have only those who are 
in the million-dollar class and who can 
afford to use their own funds for the 
purposes mentioned. This was a reform 
that took place a number of years ago, 
and was received with acclaim by the 
Congress and by the people of the United 
States. 

In regard to the Foreign Service re- 
tirement and disability fund one might 
think at first glance that the cut made 
in this item is a very substantial and 
drastic one. The budget estimate of 
$4,627,000 to be paid into the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability trust 
fund, established to provide annuities 
for Foreign Service officers, is presently 
disallowed for the reason that there was 
an existing Lalance as of June 30, 1950, 
of $16,923,100, and the annual cost of 
the annuities is_ approximately only 
$1,200,000. It is felt that under no cir- 
cumstances will we be called upon dur- 
ing fiscal year 1952 to supply any fur- 
ther funds for this purpose. 

The total amount recommended in the 
bill for the Department of Justice is an 
increase of $23,445,000 over the amount 
appropriated for fiscal year 1951. The 
major items of increase above the 
amount appropriated for 1951 are for 
the FBI, $20,728,000; Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, $2,160,000; and 
for general legal activities, $1,127,000. 
The major part of these increases is 
essary to annualize the salaries and ex- 
penses for additional personnel author- 
ized on a part-year basis in supple- 
mental appropriations for 1951 made for 
the purpose of enforcing the Internal 
Security Act and to nssure adequate pro- 
tection to this country from the threat 
of communistic and other subversive 
activities. 

As I have already pointed out the 
budget estimates for the Department of 
Commerce, exclusive of maritime activ- 
ities for which appropriations for fiscal 


_ year 1952 were contained in the Inde- 


tract authority of $40,865,000, for a total 
of $753,517,886. The bill appropriates 
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$612,698,000, a reduction of $151,065,925 
below budget estimates and a decrease of 
$140,819,886 below the amount of cash 
and contract authority granted for fiscal 
year 1951. 

The total recommended by the Com- 
mittee for the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration is $159,623,000. This is a re- 
duction of $40,060,000 from the amount 
of the budget estimates. 

The committee reiterates once again 
that it is strongly of the opinion that the 
Government should be reimbursed by the 
commercial airlines for many of the 
services presently rendered without 
charge by this agency. The Federal 
Government cannot continue indefinite- 
ly building and sperating more and more 
facilities for use by the commercial air- 
lines without receiving any reimburse- 
ment therefor. 

The sum of $99,100,000, a reduction of 
$3,700,000 in the amount of the budget 
estimate, is approved for salaries and 
expenses. The amount recommended is 
$600,000 over the sum appropriated for 
fiscal year 1951. The committee recog- 
nizes the important role of this agency 
in national defense and in promoting and 
safeguarding safety in air travel. Were 
it not for these factors a greater reduc- 
tion would have been recommended. 
‘The committee feels that the necessary 
programs of the administration can be 
carried on within the funds allowed with- 
out impairing in any way safety in avia- 
tion. No part of the reduction shall 
cause any relaxation in maximum safety 
standards. 

Over 75 percent of this appropriation 
is required for the operation of Federal 
airways which include such facilities as 
airport traffic-control towers, aeronau- 
tical communication stations; air route 
traffic-control centers, radio ranges, in- 
strument landing systems, airport sur- 
veillance radar, and precision approach 
and surveillance radar. 

The committee was advised that econ- 
omies as previously recommended by the 
committee had been effectuated. The 
amount allowed will require that a con- 
tinuing evaluation be made of the va- 
rious facilities operated in the Federal 
airway system and that those which are 
outmoded and least effective be elim- 
inated. 

The committee recommends $3,550,000 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board. This 
is a reduction of $350,000 in the amount 
of the budget estimate. The increase 
of $50,000 allowed over fiscal year 1951 
is to provide for such mandatory items 
as within-grade salary advancements. 

It will be recalled that a year ago this 
committee and the Congress saw fit to 
decrease the request of this Board from 
$4,323,000 to $3,500,000, a reduction in 
funds to the extent of $823,000. At that 
time the committee and the Congress 
were severely criticized and were ac- 
cused of ruining and gutting the CAB. 
However, on March 19 of this year, the 
then chairman of the CAB advised the 
committee as follows: 

Mr. Roongy. How is the Board function- 

? 
yes That is a matter of opinion, I 
imagine, but I think it is running pretty good. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it functioning a bit more 
smoothly than it was? 


















Mr. RENTZEL. We think so. We have just 
completed our reorganization over there and 
the principal objectives, a month ago, to be 
exact, the principal objective was to stream- 
line the organization of the Board and give 
it some central direction to establish some 
policies and to eliminate the duplication, and 
we are hopeful that we have met the criti- 
cisms that have been aimed at the Board by 
this committee and others and we feel that 
we are getting a job done. We are getting 
rid of some of the backlog. 

Mr. Rooney. How is that alleged imposing 
backlog coming along? 

Mr. Renrzet. We admit some of it was 
paper backlog. We are trying to get rid of 
those. A lot of those cases are cases which 
were filed for defensive reasons. 

Mr. Roonsy. You are not trying to flatter 
the committee, are you, Mr. Rentzel, by 
pointing out that a lot of the backlog was 
paper backing? We were the frst to suspect 
that. 

Mr. RENTZEL. I am aware of your criticisms 
and I might say that we took the committee 
report last year and attempted to meet each 
one of them that we could. 


It is recommended that legislation be 
enacted to separate air-line subsidies 
from compensation for the cost of carry- 
ing air mail. The subsidy portion, if 
any, should be paid through a separate 
appropriation rather than as presently 
handled through the appropriation for 
the Post Office Department. 

The items in this bill for the Federal 
judiciary provide for the expenses of 
operating all of the Federal courts, in- 
cluding the salaries and expenses of 
judges and other necessary employees, 
salaries and expenses of bankruptcy 
referees, the cost of the probation sys- 
tem, and repair and upke7p of Federal 
court buildings and grounds. 

The committee was edvised that the 
disposition of criminal cases in the Fed- 
eral courts continues to be expeditious. 
Thirty-six thousand one hundred and 
nine criminal cases were disposed of in 
1950 compared with 36,383 filed, leaving 
pending 8,181 cases. When allowance is 
made for cases pending in which the 
defendants are fugitives or are serving 
sentences on other charges, it is esti- 
mated that the backlog of criminal cases 
represents approximately 2 months’ 
work for the courts. With reference to 
civil cases the condition is somewhat dif- 
ferent. ‘There were 53,259 cases dis- 
posed of in 1950, an increase of nearly 
5,000 over 1949.. The number of civil 
cases disposed of was 1,363 less than the 
number begun during 1950 with the re- 
sult that the backlog of civil cases was 
increased to 55,603 at the end of the year. 

I take it that when we get to the point 
of reading this bill for amendment there 
will be two principal items of disagree- 
ment. One will be the item referred to 
during debate on the rule today by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] and 
concerns the Voice of America. 

As I pointed out at that time, I have 
been a long-time constructive critic of 
the operations of the Voice of America. 
I have criticized it for the purpose of 
making it better and more effective. But 
I am thoroughly in accord with the 
thought that we must have a strong and 
efficient information service. I would be 
prepared to vote an appropriation of 
$1,000,000,000 to meet the Soviet ex- 
penditure for the same purpose, provided 
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I know we are going to get a dollar's 
worth for a dollar. 

This bill has been substantially re- 
duced insofar as the Voice of America is 
concerned, from $115,000,000 to $85,000,- 
000. But I do not believe in curing a 
patient who has a sore throat by cutting 
his head off, which is the philosophy ad- 
vanced by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. I want a better information 
service and Voice of America. I want it 
to get better and better. 

With regard to all this criticism we 
have heard today concerning broadcasts 
of the Voice of America, let me point out 
that complete scripts of the broadcasts 
are furnished members of tho Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and other Mem- 
bers of the House regularly by the State 
Department. The gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser] and his investigator, 
Mr. Lee, are causing my eyesight to be- 
come impaired reading scripts. I have 
an arrangement with the Department 
whereby if a Member asks them for a 
script another copy is sent to me, so that 
I may examine it to find out whether or 
not there may be some just criticism of 
it. On some days I find piles of broad- 
casting scripts this high on my desk. 

Now that the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Taser] has all the scripts 
he has asked for, I am looking forward 
to some statements during this debate 
from the other side alleging those scripts 
broadcast during the past year which 
they find fault with. They have the 
scripts. Let them produce them and 
let us see what is wrong, if anything, 
with those scripts. 

The other matter or item concerning 
which we may be in disagreement is the 
matter of unconstituticnally inserting 
in this bill a rider or amendment which 
would deny his lawful salary to the 
present Secretary of State. Back on 
the 14th of May last I noted an article 
in the Washington Star captioned “GOP 
weighs plans for forcing Acheson out of 
Cabinet post.” It alleged that— 

Representative Puiurrs, Republican, of 
California, today came up with a new strategy 
for House Republicans seeking to force Dean 
Acheson out of office as Secretary of State. 

Such a campaign has been under discus- 
sion in House cloak rooms for several weeks. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, has drafted an amendment 
which would strike Mr. Acheson from the 
State Department payroll without mention- 
ing him by name. Attempts to eliminate 
individuals by name have been blocked in 
the past by court rulings. 


Let me here interpose the fact that 
whether or rot you mention an indi- 
vidual by name, the genileman from 
California’s amendment would be a bill 
of attainder, prohibited by article I, sec- 
tion 9, of the Constitution of the United 
States. It was so held in the case of 
United States v. Lovett (328 U. S. 303) 
some 4 or 5 years ago by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

In the Lovett case the question for de- 
cision was the validity of a strikingly 
similar statutory provision: section 304 
of the Urgent Deficiency Appropriation 
Act of 1943 provided that— 

No part of any appropriation, allocation, 
or fund (1) which is made available under 
or pursuant to this act, or (2) which is now, 
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or which is hereafter made, available under 
or pursuant to any other act, to any depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States,shallbeused * * * topay 
any part of the salary, or other compensa- 
tion for the personal services,” of three 
named Federal officials. 


The three named employees were con- 
tinued in their jobs, but, when their pay 
was withheld after the effective date of 
the provision, the three brought suit for 
their pay in the Court of Claims. The 
Court of Claims found for plaintiffs on 
the theory that the statutory prevision 
was merely intended to preclude the pay- 
ment of salaries out of general appropri- 
ations, and was not intended to prevent 
the United States from paying its con- 
tractual obligations for services rendered 
by the three plaintiffs at the instance of 
the United States (104 Ct. Cl. 557; 66 Fed. 
Sup. 142). 

On certiorari, the Supreme Court 
recognized, on the basis of legislative 
history, that it was the clear intent of 
Congress to terminate all Federal com- 
pensation for the three Federal officials. 
Accordingly, the Supreme Court found 
itself squarely confronted with three 
grave constitutional questions: 

First, whether the statute violated 
article I, section 9 of the Constitution, 
which provides that “No bill of attain- 
der or ex post facto law shall be passed”; 

Second, whether the statute was an 
unconstitutional infringement of the 
executive prerogative to remove officials 
of the executive arm of the Government; 

Third, whether the statute violated 
the due-process clause of the fifth 
amendment. 

The Supreme Court held section 304 
to be a bill of attainder within the mean- 
ing of article I, section 9, of the Consti- 
tution. Accordingly, as the Court 
stated: 

Much as we regret to declare that an act 
of Congress violates the Constitution, we 
have no alternative here (328 U. S. at 318). 


In brief, the Court held in the Lovett 
case that to deprive a specifically desig- 
nated person of his Federal office “is 
punishment, and of a most severe 
type” (328 U.S. 316). And punishment, 
as the Court made clear, must, under the 
American constitutional system, be im- 
posed by the courts and not by legis- 
latures. 

The precedents on which the Court re- 
lied amply demonstrate the traditional 
Anglo-American abhorrence for bills of 
attainder. Thus, in the historic case of 
Cummings v. Missouri (71 U. S. 277 
(1866)), the Supreme Court invali- 
dateii—as bills of attainder and ex post 
facto laws—provisions of the post-Civil 
War Missouri constitution which forbade 
priests and clergymen from practicing 
their callings unless they took a test oath 
swearing that they had not in the past 
been associated in any way with enemies 
of the United States. And in the com- 
panion case of Ex parte Garland (71 U.S. 
333), the Supreme Court struck down a 
Federal statute closing the courts of the 
United States to all lawyers who failed 
to take a similar test oath. 

In framing his proposed amendment, 
the gentleman from California has at- 
t_mpted to conceal the clear object of 
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the legislation by not naming Secretary 
Acheson directly. But the device at- 
tempted is wholly ineffective from a con- 
stitutional standpoint. It is true that 
in the Lovett case the challenged statute 
explicitly named the three men who 
were the targets of the legislation. But 
the Court’s opinion in the Lovett case 
makes clear that the presence or absence 
oi the names was immaterial to the de- 
cision: 

Legislative acts, no matter what their 
form, that apply either to named individuals 
or to clearly ascertainable members of a 
group in such a way as to inflict punish- 
ment on them without a judicial trial are 
bills of attainder prohibited by the Con- 
stitution (328 U. S. at 315-316). 


And it is to be noted that Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, who did not agree that the 
statute was a bill of attainder but who 
concurred on the theory adopted by the 
Court of Claims, also expressly noted 
that under the Cummings and Garland 
decisions the presence of the name of 
the legislative target is immaterial: 

That the persons legislatively punished 
were not named was a mere detail of identi- 
fication (328 U. S. 327)..* 


Recognition that the wording of the 
enactment cannot be permitted to ob- 
scure its constitutional invalidity is un- 
derscored by the gentleman’s remarks 
about his original proposal, reported in 
the Washington Star for May 14, 1951: 

To name the’ individual could be con- 
strued as a bill of attainder and therefore 
illegal. By not naming Acheson, but by 
approving a limitation such as I have pro- 


posed, we would accomplish the same re- 
sult. 


The complete answer to this attempt 
to circumvent the Constitution is pro- 
vided by the language of the Supreme 
Court in the Cummings case: 


If the clauses of the second article of the 
Constitution of Missouri, to which we have 
referred, had in terms declared that Mr. 
Cummings was guilty, or should be held 
guilty, of having been in armed hostility 
to the United States, or of having entered 
that State to avoid being enrolled or drafted 
into the military service of the United 
States, and, therefore, should be deprived 
of the right to preach as a priest of the 
Catholic Church, or to teach in any institu- 
tion of learning, there could be no question 
that the clauses would constitute a bill of 
attainder within the meaning of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. If these clauses, instead 
of mentioning his name, had declared that 
all priests and clergymen within the State 
of Missouri were guilty of these acts, or 
should be held guilty of them, and hence 
be subjected to the like deprivation, the 
clauses would be equally open to objection. 
And, further, if these clauses had declared 
that all sueh priests and clergymen should 
be so held guilty, and be thus deprived, 
provided they did not, by a aay designated, 
do certain specified acts, they would be no 
less within the inhibition of the Federal 
Constitution. 

In all these cases there would be the leg- 
islative enactment creating the deprivation 
without any of the ordinary forms and 
guards provided for the security of the citi- 
zen in the administration of justice by the 
established tribunals. 

The results which would follow from 
clauses of the character mentioned do follow 
from the clauses actually adopted. The dif- 
ference-between the last case supposed and 
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the case actually presented is one of form 
only, and not of substance. The existing 
clauses presume the guilt of the priests and 
clerygmen, and adjudge the deprivation of 
their right to preach or teach unless the 
presumption be first removed by their ex- 
purgatory oath—in other words, they assume 
the guilt and adjudge the punishment con- 
ditionally. The clauses supposed differ only 
in that they declare the guilt instead of as- 
suming it. The deprivation is effected with 
equal certainty in the one case as it would 
be in the other, but not with equal direct- 
ness. The purpose of the lawmaker in the 
case supposed would be openly avowed; in 
the case existing it is only disguised. The 
legal result must be the same, for what can- 
not be done directly cannot be done indi- 
rectly. The Constitution deals with sub- 
stance, not shadows. Its inhibition was lev- 
eled at the thing, not the name. It intended 
that the rights of the citizen should be se- 
cure against deprivation for past conduct by 
legislative enactment, under any form, how- 
ever disguised. If the inhibition can be 
evaded by the form of the enactment, its 
insertion in the fundamental law was a vain 
and futile proceeding (71 U. S. at 324-325). 


It is clear that, under the ruling in the 
Lovett case, the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from California—in its 
original or its revised form—would be a 
bill of attainder. In its original form, as 
quoted above, it clearly imposes punish- 
ment on “easily ascertainable members 
of a group.” Because the “group” turned 
out to be larger than the gentleman 
supposed, he is now narrowing his aim 
and pin-pointing the invalidity of his 
amendment by defining the “group” to 
include only Secretary Acheson. 

The proposed amendment poses grave 
constitutional questions quite aside from 
its characteristics as a bill of attainder 
and an ex post facto law. 

The additional questions raised but 
not decided in the Lovett case are equally 
pertinent here—whether such a pro- 
vision violates due process and whether 
it encroaches on the executive power. 

These two issues, as Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter recognized in his concur- 
rence in the Lovett case, are “serious 
constitutional questions” (328 U. S. 327- 
328) questions which go to the heart of 
our constitutional system. 

The due-process issue raises grave 
questions as to the reasonableness of im- 
posing limitations on State Department 
officers, or on the Secretary of State 
alone, which are not applicable to any 
other officer of the Federal Government. 

The question of encroachment on the 
Executive power presents the converse 
of the issues raised in Humphrey’s Exec- 
utor v. United States (295 U. S. 602 
(1935)), in which the Supreme Court, 
limiting the rule of Myers v. United 
States (272 U. S. 52 (1926)), held that 
the President was powerless to discharge 
a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission except for cause defined in ad- 
vance by Congress. For, as the Court 
there pointed out: 

The fundamental necessity of maintaining 
each of the three general departments of 
Government entirely free from the control 
or coercive influence, direct or indirect, of 
either of the others, has often been stressed 
and is hardly open to serious question. So 
much is implied in the very fact of the 
separation of the of these depart- 
ments by the Constitution; and in the rule 
which recognizes their essential co-equality. 
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The sound application of a principle that 
makes one master in his own house precludes 
him from imposing his control in the house 
of another who is master there (295 U. 8. 
629-630). 


In this connection, I believe most 
Members of the House have seen the 
newspaper cartoon I have here. It is 
from the front page of the Washington 
Star of July 11. It shows an ample gen- 


tloman in the process of firing a hefty 


blunderbuss into the woods.. The ample 
gentleman is labeled “House Republi- 
cans,” and the blunderbuss is called the 
“Phillips amendment.” 

As the blunderbuss goes off with a 
stupendous blast, a number of little ele- 
phants come scurrying out of the woods. 
The elephants, understandably, have an 
expression of stark fear on their chubby 
faces—as would any animal running for 
its life, political or otherwise. These 
elephants are labeled “GOP jobholders.” 

Now, this cartoon would appear to 
be all wrong—for no gentleman labeled 
“House Republicans” is going to wander 
around firing a blunderbuss at Repub- 
lican office holders. But what straight- 
ens everything out is what the blunder- 
buss-firing gentleman is saying. He is 
saying, “I was firing at Dean Acheson.” 

Well, it did not take long for the 
blunderbuss-toting gentleman to find out 
that you just do not go hunting for an 
Acheson that way. It is dangerous. 
Very dangerous. You might—just 
might—hit what you are aiming at, but 
in the process you are going to kill off 
a lot of your kith and kin. 

Well, as I said, it did not take long for 
the blunderbuss shooter to discover 
this—after a lot of expert hunters 
pointed it out to him. 

But our blunderbuss shooter is on a 
hunting spree now, and nothing is going 
to put him off. So what does he do? He 
puts up his blunderbuss and gets himself 
a sharpshooter’s rifle. Now he will go 
hunting for an Acheson—for an Ache- 
son and nothing else. 

But whether with blunderbuss or rifle 
the ample gentleman is no fair hunter. 
First of all, a hunter obeys the laws. The 
supreme law of the land specifically says 
you cannot hunt and shoot an Acheson— 
or any other similar game—with such 
a sharpshooting rifle as the hunter has 
now taken into his hands. He has no 
license for such hunting. 

He would ask us, in effect, to break 
the law and give him a special license 
to go out and shoot an Acheson. 

Now, hunting, whether in the field or 
in politics, has its points. But it also 
has its rules. Our blunderbuss shooter 
now turned sharpshooter knows these 
rules only too well. He knows the law 
provides excellent rules for the tapping 
and shooting of every sort of political 
game. Let him obey the law. 

You can imagine what would happen 
if we gave our hunter a license. Why, 
the woods would be so full of inept game- 
shooters that before long they would be 
a menace not only to everything in the 
field but to themselves as well. 

No, this House cannot issue such an 
illegal license—either for blunderbuss 
shooters or sharpshooters, Acheson- 
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hunting may be a vote-getting sport for 
our ample hunting gentleman, but he 
will have to do his hunting under the 
legal rules and with the legal weapons 
of the land. 

Better still, it would be healthier for 
all of us if our eager huntsman would 
take up fishing in quiet waters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rooney] has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes, and I now 
yield to the gentleman from California, 
whose name I mentioned. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man for not yielding to me before, be- 
cause I would have missed those very 


‘interesting remarks. 


Mr. ROONEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The quotation you 
read from the paper was not mine. I 
just wanted to tell you that. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would point out in what respect 
it was not his, and what his ideas on 
this subject are. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Briefly, because it 
will come up at the proper time. The 
quotation which said, “Get Acheson,” 
was never mine. 

Mr. ROONEY. You would not at- 
tempt to do such a thing? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Not directly, no. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his frankness. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Only on the basis of 
principle, which I think is involved, and 
which will come up in an amendment 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
care to explain to us what sort of an 
amendment he proposes? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes.. At the proper 
time, I shall be glad to. Never at any 
time were the long list of names, 37 in 
all, ever affected. 

Mr. ROONEY. We shall see whether 
or not that is so when we get to the 
proper time. The amendment that was 
proposed by the gentleman, according to 
the newspapers, would not only get Dean 
Acheson. It would get John Foster Dul- 
les. It would get our distinguished am- 
bassador in Madivid. It would probably 
get our ambassador in London, Walter 
S. Gifford. It would get Thomas D. 
Cabot, Geoffrey Parsons, Richard Pat- 
terson and many others, many of whom 
are of the same Republican faith as the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not know why 
the gentleman is carrying on such a one- 
sided argument. They were never in the 
list. That was a fishing expedition on 
the part of the State Department, and 
characteristic of the State Department, 
I might say. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, before I yield the floor to whom- 
ever it was that asked me to yield next, 
— will get to that at the proper 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON. What I have to dis- 
cuss is one of the minor provisions of the 
bill, that affects people in my area. On 
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page 10 of the report there is a para- 
graph on salaries and expenses for 
claims of persons of Japanese ancestry, 
The item that is awarded for that pur- 
pose for payment of claims is $500,000. 
Why have the administrative expenses 
for processing those claims been so high 
in proportion to the amount paid? 

Mr. ROONEY. That has been one of 
the complaints of the committee. The 
committee, if the gentleman will read 
the printed hearings on this subject, has 
been highly critical for some time of 
the delay in processing these claims of 
persons of Japanese ancestry; and may 
I say to the gentleman from California 
that every member of this committee— 
I believe that is a fair statement, if it 
is not the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CLEVENGER] may correct me—is in sym- 
pathy with the thought of the gentle- 
man from California that we should 
promptly and expeditiously dispose of 
these claims, most of which I would say 
are fair and equitable and arise from 
hurried displacement of these folks from 
their homes in California and on the 
west coast. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have read the tes- 
timony in full. It covers about three 
pages. I notice that the gentleman from 
New York was the one who did the ques- 
tioning and brought out the various 
points involved in the problem. But one 
question I want to ask the gentleman 
is this: Do you think that the basic law 
that lays down the right of these peo- 
ple to make claims is too ambiguous 
or too broad? The reason I ask that 
question is that Mr. Clapp, I think that 
was the name of the gentleman, com- 
plained that it was very hard to deter- 
mine just what the criteria were which 
a claimant must present. He also men- 
tioned the fact that many of the claim- 
ants cannot talk the English language. 
I think it is up to the claimants to fur- 
nish the interpreter, either relatives or 
interpreters, to make their claim. 

Mr. ROONEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON. They should not sad- 
dle that cost onto the Government. 
What does the gentleman think about 
the law itself, the basic act? Should it 
be amended? 

Mr. ROONEY. As of the time of these 
hearings, if my memory serves me right, 
there was a discussion regarding prompt 
disposition of all claims up to $2,500; in 
other words, permission to the Depart- 
ment of Justice to go out and expedi- 
tiously pay off a claimant up to that 
amount. Such a bill was passed by the 
House last June 4 and is H. R. 3142, now 
pending in the other body. It would 
permit prompt claims adjustment and 
save a great deal of administrative de- 
tail and a great deal-of time, would be 
fair to the claimant, and at the same 
time fair to the taxpayers. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But the Attorney 
General is reluctant to make decisions 
because he does not seem to have a 
clear-cut conception of the purpose of 
the law, and does not seem to know just 
what it is that a claimant must present 
to support his claim. 

Mr. ROONEY. I must say to the gen- 
tleman from California that that is a 
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matter that must be handled by the leg- 
islative committee. As the gentleman 
from California knows, I always believed 
in the proposition that the Committee on 
Appropriations should never legislate 
and should not take over the preroga- 
tives of the legislative committees. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am thinking of 
drafting an amendment to clarify the 
procedure a claimant must follow to pre- 
sent a claim, and I wanted to get the 
gentleman’s views on the problem. 

Mr. ROONEY. Ido not know that my 
testimony of the moment would have 
any weight with the legislative commit- 
tee; as a matter of fact, I do not know 
that I have the authority of this sub- 
committee to go into that subject. We 
are concerned primarily with the pay- 
ment of adjudicated claims; we must 
furnish money according to the basic 
law, to pay these claims. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ROONEY. We must furnish the 
money to pay the claims but we are not 
in a position to adjudicate them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But the law should 
be plain so that the Administrator could 
know just what kind of claims he should 


Pay. 

Mr. ROONEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman on that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I notice that the 
committee gave only $500,000 for the 
payment of these claims, yet the 
estimated amount of these claims, 
stated by the chief witness, aggregated 
$131,000,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say to the 
gentleman from California that we al- 
lowed every penny of the amount re- 
quested by the chief witness for the pay- 
ment of these claims. The amount re- 
quested was $500,000, and we provided 
every dime of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. At that rate it would 
take over 200 years to pay these claims, 
and most of the people making these 
claims are aged people now. 

Mr. ROONEY. There may be some 
question of the validity of the informa- 
tion which the gentleman has with re- 
gard to the amount involved and the 
number of claims. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is in the record 
there; I read it. The gentleman tried 
to get the essential information, I know. 

Mr. ROONEY. We allowed every 
penny presently requested for payment 
of the claims. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. On pages 
4 and 5 of the report I notice that con- 
tributions to international organiza- 
tions are set at $29,300,000; and on page 
5 you indicate a certain reduction by 
percentages. 

Mr. ROONEY. No; we do not. We 
do not attempt to itemize the reductions 
in our report, I must say to the gentle- 
man; we merely point out at page 5 cer- 
tain reductions made by the Department 
of State and the international organi- 
zations. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Do I un- 
derstand the State Department takes 
this amount, then allocates it to the 
various organizations? The point I 
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would like to make is this: How much 
did we contribute to UN last year, or 
what will our contribution be to UN and 
UNESCO and to world health organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. ROONEY. Last year our share 
of the United Nations was $13,576,243, 
our share of UNESCO was $2,814,381, and 
our share of WHO was $3,070,931. For 
1952 the contemplated American share 
of UN is $16,394,244, our share of 
UNESCO, $2,785,400, and of WHO, 
$2,481,159. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. ROONEY.” Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that the statement at page 5 of the 
committee report with regard to reduc- 
tions in the United States share to 
UNESCO has been changed since the 
printing of our report. On the 11th of 
July, I am informed, UNESCO further 
reduced the American share to 3314 per- 
cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I will be 
glad to have the figures in the Recorp 
and I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland, 

Mr. DEVEREUX. On this matter of 
Federal aid to the airport program, has 
the gentleman’s committee done any- 
thing about reviewing the expenditures 
for aid to the various projects? 

Mr. ROONEY. We have investigated 
and found some irregularities, which I 
believe are pointed out in this report, 
in regard to three airports down in 
Louisiana; but as far as examination 
concerning every airport in America is 
concerned, I must say to the gentleman 
we have not done that. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Did the question of 
the Burke Airport come up? 

Mr. ROONEY. Not at all. There is 
no question about the Burke Airport in 
this bill. We do not select airports for 
the Federal aid to airport program, 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Is there any money 
in this appropriation that will carry out 
the Burke Airport. 

Mr. ROONEY. There is no money in 
this, with which the committee is con- 
cerned, for Burke Airport. This com- 
mittee does not select airport sites. 
CAA does. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I appreciate that. 

Mr. ROONEY. We studiously avoid 
that, as a matter of common sense. As 
the gentleman can appreciate, if we came 
in here with recommendations, those 
who were left out would not be in too 
good humor about going along with the 
others. We leave that in the hands of 
the Executive. They set up the airport 
program for fiscal year 1952, which we 
will be glad to show the gentleman. All 
of the proposed airports are set out in it. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Regardless . of 
whether there might be any duplication 
of existing facilities or not? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is a matter for 
the Congress generally. 


Mr. DEVEREUX. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. During the-course of 
the gentleman’s discussion, I wish he 
would go into rather detailed discussion 
about the housing situation that we have 
read so much about over in Germany, 
Frankfurt, and other places. 

Mr. STEFAN. I will be glad to do that. 
I think the best place to do that would be 
under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I just want to re- 
mind the gentleman that it should be 
thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, in pre- 
senting the bill making annual appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Commerce, Justice, and the Federal Ju- 
diciary, we of the minority wish to com- 
mend the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Honorable JoHN Rooney, of New 
York, and the other members of the ma- 
jority membership of the subcommit- 
tee—the Honorable Dan Ftoop, of Penn- 
sylvania; the Honorable PRINCE PRESTON, 
of Georgia; and the Honorable Frep 
MARSHALL, of Minnesota—for their cour- 
tesy, fine cooperation, and nonpartisan 
spirit during all of our deliberations. I 
also wish to commend the very able and 
efficient executive secretary of the sub- 
committee, Mr. Jay Howe, for his ex- 
cellent services. 

This bill comes to you with some reser- 
vations on the part of the minority and, 
for the first time in some years, it reaches 
you without a unanimous report. We 
are pleased that substantial reductions 
have been made in some of the items. 
With that action we agree. We are in 
disagreement on some other items which 
will be the basis for amendments we are 
prepared to offer when the bill is read for 
amendment. . 

There has been so much said and so 
much printed about one of the depart- 
ments affected by the bill—the Depart- 
ment of State—that I am impelled to 
discuss that agency in some detail. I 
have prepared charts which should give 
the membership a better picture of the 
problem as related to appropriations and 
the results obtained over a period of 
years. While the hearings on this bill 
are complete and should be read by every 
Member who is interested in the condi- 
tion of our ship of state, these hearings 
are voluminous and contain statistics 
and figures that are sometimes confus- 
ing. Therefore, I felt the charts I now 
present will simplify the picture and per- 
haps answer some of the questions that 
are in your minds. 

First of all, I should inform the House 
that the Congress over a period of 10 or 
11 years has or will have appropriated 
for the Department of State $2,000,000,- 
000. In 1942 appropriations for this 
Department totaled about $37,500,000. 
In 1938 the Department had 5,000 posi- 
tions and the appropriations totaled 
$19,600,000. The request of this same 
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Department for 1952 was $283,500,000 
and the subcommittee has allowed $236,- 
400,000. The request was for 28,738 per- 
manent positions. The Congress has not 
been niggardly with appropriations and 
enabling legislation for this Department. 
The first chart I wish to show to the 
House at this time is numbered chart 4, 
furnished to me by the Department of 
State. It indicates that 28,738 is the 
total number of persons for which the 
Department requested. As you _ will 
note in the first line on this chart under 
the heading “Number of permanent po- 
sitions,” the request was for 14,191, or 
49.4 percent for the Department proper. 
In comparison, the request for the Voice 
of America, or what is known as Inter- 
national Information and Education Ac- 
tivities, was for 13,518, or 47 percent of 
all the permanent positions of the en- 
tire Department of State. The Congress 
has been generous with the Voice of 
America. The other figures on this 
chart show the numbers of personnel in 
other divisions of the Department which 
add up to the total requested number. of 
permanent positions of 28,738. 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Chart No. 2, which I present to you at 
this time, shows all of the Department of 
State 1952 appropriation estimates be- 
ginning with salaries and expenses of the 
Department of State proper of $77,400,- 
000, or 27.3 percent of the total requested, 
which amounts to $283,566,476. Repre- 
sentation allowance request is a million 
dollars; Foreign Service retirement is 
$4,627,000; acquisition of buildings 
abroad is $9,000,000; emergencies in 
diplomatic and consular service was 
$19,900,000, which has been reduced to 
$9,900,000; contributions to  inter- 
national organizations is $30,684,476, or 
over 10 percent of the total and which 
item is growing because of authoriza- 
tions made by the Congress. The next 
item, missions to international organiza- 
tions, is $1,570,000, is showing some in- 
crease due to legislation passed by the 
Congress. The International B undary 
and Water Commission of $17,450,000, 
or a little over 6 percent of the total, is 
largely confined to the activities on the 
Mexican border. The next item of 
salaries and expenses of American sec- 
tions to international commissions of 
$870,000 is almost uncontrollable in view 
of the continued legislation passed by 
the Congress. However, I call your at- 
tention to the International Information 
and Education Activities, or the Voice 
of America’s request of $115,000,000, 
which is 40.6 percent of the total request 
for the entire State Department as com- 
pared with the 27.3 percent fo; the De- 
partment of State proper. It should be 
made clear at this time that for fiscal 
year 1951 International Information and 
Education Activities, or the Voice of 
America, has had appropriations of 
$121,000,000, including supplements and, 
I understand, a request for another 
$90,000,000 is being made in another 
body for the same agency. So you can 
readily see that the appropriations for 
this agency have been exceedingly large. 

To emphasize the rapid growth in ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
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State, I present a table by years show- 
ing that the appropriations for the De- 
partment jumped from $37,433,519 in 
1942 to $273,947,086 in 1951 which, with 
a request for $283,566,476 in 1952, is 
nearly $2,000,000,000 over a period of 11 
years. The table of these appropria- 
tions follows: 


Appropriations by year for Department of 
State 


Representation allowance 
Foreign Service retirement__._ 


Emergencies in serv 118, 125, 000 
Contributions to international ’ 
396, 849, 396 


10, 528, 115 
International contingencies... 25, 250, 000 


International Boundary and 


36, 691, 60 
320, 100 


Construction, international... 
Rio Grande flood protection_-.. 


505, 000 
International information, etc. 361, 434, 606 
Philippine rehabilitation 142, 083, 398 
Institute of Inter-American 


Total .........--...--. 1,952, 305, 642 


I must remind the House that these 
figures do not include all the foreign-aid 
appropriations, which total close to 
$100,000,000,000. This will be supple- 
mented by a bill not yet written and 
which, we are informed, will total $8,500,- 
000,000, and will come to this House in 
the near future. 

We are told that our objective is to 
fight Communist aggression, no matter 
where it breaks out in the world. Wheth- 
er or not our appropriations have been 
effective in this respect I leave to your 
judgment, after I explain charts that 
indicate the rapid advance of commu- 
nism in the world. 

SPREAD OF COMMUNISM 

Chart 1, World Communism on the 
March, shows that’in 1950 the Commu- 
nists’ slice of the world pie is one-fifth 
of the total land area of the world. 
Within this great land area one-third of 
the world’s total population is beneath 
the yoke of communism. This chart 
points up Stalin’s statement, made in 
Foundation of Leninism, that— 

The revolution is spreading beyond the 
confines of one country. The epoch of world 
revolution has commenced. 


Chart 2, Communist World Strength, 
shows that there are 25,000,000 Commu- 
nist Party members in the total world 


population. As depicted by the human 
symbols, there is 1 party member to 
every 90 nonmembers. I wish to point 
out that the Communist Party members 
are all stanch, ardent, well-indoctrinated 
adults—the hard core of the party— 
whereas the balance of the world popu- 
lation considered for statistical purposes 
includes infants, children, the aged, and 
infirm; persons of all beliefs and creeds, 
and so forth. The Communists’ true 
strength is actually far greater than the 
ratio of 1 to 90. It has been estimated 
that Communist Party fellow travelers, 
while not party members, do support the 
party’s aims and programs and actually 
increase party strength tenfold, or to a 
total of 250,000,000 persons in sympathy 
with Communist Party aims. The role 
of the American Communist is explained 
in the statement by Stalin included in 
the chart. He said: 

A word or two regarding the tasks and the 
mission of the American Communist Party. 
I think, comrades, that the American Com- 
munist Party is one of those few Communist 
Parties in the world upon which history has 
laid tasks of a decisive character from the 


point of view of the world revolutionary 
movement. 


Chart 3, Percent of World Population 
Under Communist Control, shows that 
in 1939, depicted by the small slice of the 
world pie, the Communists controled 7.9 
percent, or 170,467,186 of the world pop- 
ulation, as compared to 1950, where the 
Slice has grown to 34.4 percent, or 779,- 
458,938 of the world population. While 
in 1939 their control was exercised in the 
U.S. 8S. R., by 1950 their iron curtain has 
swept over 14 countries. It should be 
noted that the satellite nations have been 
brought under the control of the U. S. 
S. R. since World War I, or August 1945. 
A statement by William Z. Foster im- 
Plies by what methods communism has 
grown. He said: 

The French and Italian Communist Parties 
have clearly stated their determination not 


to fight against the U.S.S.R. Our American 
party has done likewise. 


Chart 4, The Growth of World Com- 
munism, shows the growth of the Com- 
munist Party in a 33-year span, which 
from 80,000 Bolsheviks located within 
Russia in 1917 became the international 
colossus of today embracing 25,000,000 
members throughout the world. The 
human symbol for today is 312.5 times 
greater than the small silhouette of 
1917. The chart further sets forth a 
statement by Lenin regarding the neces- 
sity of revolution and Stalin’s statement 
that the revolution of America is nearly 
at hand. Lenin said: 

The substitution of the proletarian state 


for the bourgeois state is impossible: without 
a violent revolution. 


Stalin said: 

I think the moment is not far off when a 
revolutionary crisis will develop in America, 
And when a revolutionary crisis develops in 
America that will be the beginning of the 
end of world capitalism, as a whole. 


—— it should be remembered that 

true strength of the Communist 

pale is 10 times the amount of the 
actual membership. 

We of the free world are taking a ter- 

rific beating. Money alone will not 


solve this grave problem. It is a prob- 
lem which was never faced or even 
imagined by our founding fathers. This 
problem demands men of the quality of 
those who laid the original foundation 
of our Republic. 


HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Chairman, General MacArthur 
has stated that the Yalu River, bound- 
ary between Korea and Manchuria, is 
the first line of defense of these United 
States. 

The late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt stated that the Rhine River of Ger- 
many was the first line of defense of 
these United States. 

I say to you that the first line of de- 
fense for these United States once was— 
and it is still possible for it to be—a 
strong, patriotic, well-manned, well- 
trained, well-led, and purposeful Amer- 
ican Department of State. Our State 
Department can have all of these attri- 
butes. It must have them, if this Na- 
tion is to survive. 

Our State Department can be strong 
because it has been strong. 

God gave this Nation experienced 
statesmen to guide us through our na- 
tional infancy. 

Benjamin Franklin, our first profes- 
sional Foreign Service officer, had had 
some 15 years of service as the represent- 
ative of the political and economic inter- 
ests of the Thirteen Colonies before the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 

Pranklir was associated with the Com- 
mittee on Secret Correspondence of the 
Continental Congress as its chairman. 
As such, he and his associates forged a 
chain of European powers friendly to the 
Colonies about embattled England. 

After the Declaration of Independence 
on the 4th of July 1776 a Committee for 
Foreign Affairs was established. This 
committee worked with the Committee 
on Secret Correspondence by keeping 
American agents abroad informed on do- 
mestic developments at home. 

Thus, at the beginning of our national 
life, our foreign affairs were not only a 
concern of Congress, they were a part 
of Congress. 

It was not until 1781 that a Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs was created— 
and that Department was expressly cre- 
ated to act as an executive arm of Con- 
gress. 

The first Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
Robert R. Livingston, received an annual 
salary of $4,000. His staff consisted of a 
First Under Secretary at $800 a year; 
a Second Under Secretary at $700 a year; 
a clerk-translator at $500 a year; and a 
clerk at $500 a year. These expendi- 
tures, together with rental of business 
offices’ and purchase of pens, ink and 
paper, constituted the entire expenses of 
Mr. Livingston’s Department, since 
American representatives abroad paid 
their own way from fees for visa stamp- 
ing and like services. 

John Jay succeeded Robert Livingston 
as Secretary of Foreign Affairs. He held 
that office until 1790—after the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution—at which time 
he turned the portfolio over to Thomas 
Jefferson. Our relations with other na- 
tions were maintained, by act of Con- 
gress in July 1789, by a Department of 
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Foreign Affairs. It was not until Sep- 
tember of 1789 that the name of this 
branch of the executive was changed to 
the Department of State. 

This Department of State was a rally- 
ing point for statesmen. The finest 
minds, the most patriotic hearts, in the 
new Republic were attracted to the De- 
partment. 

Eight Americans—later to be Presi- 
dent of the United States—were diplo- 
matic representatives of the American 
people abroad. 

John Adams, the second President, 
represented us in France in 1778 and in 
the Netherlands and Great Britain be- 
tween 1780 and 1788. 

Thomas Jefferson, the third President, 
represented us in France between 1784 
and 1789, serving for four of those years 
as United States Minister. 

James Monroe, the fifth President, 
represented us in France from 1794 to 
1796 and in Great Britain from 1803 to 
1807. 

John Quincy Adams, the sixth Presi- 
dent; represented us in tne Netherlands 
from 1794 to 1797, in Prussia from 1797 
to 1801, in Russia from 1809 to 1814, and 
in Great Britain from 1815 to 1817. 

Martin Van Buren, the eighth Presi- 
dent, represented us in Great Britain in 
1831 and 1832. 

William Henry Harrison, the ninth 
President, represented us in Colombia 
in 1828 and 1829. 

James Buchanan, the fifteenth Presi- 
dent, represented us in Russia in 1832 
and 1833 and in Great Britain in 1853 to 
1856. 

Nor are these the only names of great 
patriots, great thinkers, great Americans 
who, so very early, made our State De- 
partment so very strong. On the roster 
of early Secretaries of State are these 
proud names: Edmund Randolph, Timo- 
thy Pickering, John Marshall, James 
Madison, Henry Clay, Edward Living- 
ston, Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun, 
Edward Everett, and Lewis Cass. 

Our consular service rivaled the heads 
of missions in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century for the courage, the bril- 
liance, the devotion to the interests of 
the United States for which Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Monroe are so 
justly renowned. 

The consular arm of our diplomatic 
public servants began in 1780 when Col. 
William Palfrey, of Masachusetts, was 
chosen by the Continental Congress to 
be consvi to France. 

From the very outset, our consular 
service was a challenge for the best 
Americans to exert their finest efforts. 

William Eaton, consul at Tunis from 
1797 to 1803, is enshrined in American 
history and romance. His adventures 
have recently been filmed as a motion 
picture. It was Eaton who led an army 
of some 600 Arabs, Greeks, Italians, ond 
others 500 miles across the deseri to 
capture Derna from the Barbary pirates. 

Our early consuls knew the America 
they served, 

Washington Irving, consul to Spain 
from 1826 to 1829, knew his beloved 
América so well that he wrote Rip Van 
Winkle. 
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Poinsett, botanist and military expert, 
was our first Ambassador to Mexico. In 
that country, he developed the flower 
which today bears his name and which 
has a high place among gifts exchanged 
at Christmas. He knew his America so 
well that he gave us a flower to admire. 

John Howard Payne, consul at Tunis 
from 1842 to 1845, loved his America so 
well that he composed the immortal 
Home, Sweet Home. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, who captured 
the living spirit of New England, was 
consul at Liverpool from 1853 to 1857. 

William Dean Howells, editor and 
novelist, was consul at Venice from 1861 
to 1865. 

Historian George Bancroft, often 
called father of the United States Naval 
Academy, served as United States Min- 
ister in London and Berlin. 

John Lothrop Motley, another great 
historian—author of The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic and The United Nether- 
lands, served in Russia, Austria, and 
England. 

James Russell Lowell, outstanding 
among the literary men of America and 
the world, was Minister to Spain from 
1877 to 1880 and Minister to Great Brit- 
ian from 1880 to 1885. 

Nor is this an end to the renowned 
and respected names that raised our 
State Department to a position of monu- 
mental power among the people and the 
rulers of every nation of their time. 

But the State Department, for whom 
these men labored, did not grow by leaps 
and bounds although it had been made 
a catch-all for many domestic functions 
as well as for the original foreign af- 
fairs function for which it had been 
created. 

The Department kept the records of 
the Government. It issued patents and 
copyrights. It prepared the census pub- 
lications, It received applications for 
pardons. It handled territorial affairs, 
It issued commercial réports. 

Yet, in the 30 years between 1790 and 
1820 it grew only from the Secretary and 
five clerks in 1790 to the Secretary and 
eleven clerks and three messengers in 
1820. The consuls, ministers, and spe- 
cial representatives abroad supported 
themselves from the various fees of 
office. 

The increase in the size of the State 
Department was not a nineteenth-cen- 
tury phenomena. 

By 1870, the year of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, the Department had increased 
its staff only to the number of 31 officers. 

Intelligent, sincere, dedicated, patrio- 
tic men did not need numbers to ac- 
complish results. 

Congress was satisfied. From the first 
congressional definition of the duties of 
American consuls in 1792 there was no 
significant congressional movement for 
change in the Foreign Service until 1855. 
The act of 1856 remained the organic act 
for the Foreign Service for more than 
halfacentury. That act established the 
salaries of ministers at $10,000, $12,000, 
and $17,500 per year, a scale which re- 
mained unchanged until 1946. It also 
authorized the appointment of salaried 
secretaries of legation; and it placed 
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some consuls—although still not all of 
them—on a salary basis. 

In 1906 Congress completely reorgan- 
ized the consular service. This reorgan- 
ization was followed by a series of several 
Executive orders to put the will of Con- 
gress into effect. 

The act of 1915 expressed the desire of 
Congress to put the ertire Foreign Serv- 
ice, below the rank of minister, on a 
merit basis. It authorized the assign- 
ment of any diplomatic secretary or con- 
sul to temporary service in the Depart- 
ment of State without loss of grade, class, 
or salary. 

The Rogers Act of 1924 was designed to 
create a modern Foreign Service. It 
provided for merit alone as the basis for 
appointment and promotion. It fixed a 
new salary scale. It combined the dip- 
lomatic and consular services into a uni- 
fied Foreign Service. 

The Linthicum-Moses Act of 1931 was 
an effort by Congress to improve on and 
correct some defects in the Rogers Act. 
In effect, however, there were no major 
changes in the over-all operation of the 
Foreign Service between the time of the 
Rogers Act and the act of 1946, under 
which the Department functions, for the 
most part, today. 

While there have been few legislative 
changes in the State Department during 
the twentieth century there have been 
many administrative changes. When 
Secretary Fish reorganized the Depart- 
ment in 1870, there were 16 separate 
units of an administrative nature in the 
Department. In 1913—43 years after 
that particular reorganization—there 
were still only 23 separate administrative 
units in the Department: an increase of 
only 7 in 43 years. 

James L. McCamy, professor of politi- 
cal science, University of Wisconsin, pre- 
sents the rate of increase of administra- 
tive units in the State Department 
graphically in a table on page 49 of his 
book, the Administration of American 
Foreign Affairs—Knopf, 1950: 

Separate and distinct units or organization 
in specific year, Department of State 


Separate 
Year: 


like to insert a chronological list of the 
Secretaries of State, an overwhelming 
majority of whom patriotically con- 
tributed toward roaking the Department 
of State the first line of defense of a 
strong United States of America: 


Secretaries of State 


President Secretary 


Washington. . Thomas Jefferson 

2, Edmund Randolph...| ¥ 
. Timothy Pickering.... 
. Timothy Pieckering.... 

5. John Marshall......... 
. James Madison 


OE aentnien 
1 Reappointed. 
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Secretaries of State—Continued 














Date of 
President Secretary appoint- 
ment 
. Robert Smith......... 1 
James Monroe......... 1811 
John Q. Adams....... 1817 
Henry Clay........... 
Martin Van Buren.. 1829 
Edward Livingston 1831 
b McLane.......-. 1833 
John Forsyth.........-. 1834 
. John Forsyth.........- 18374 
Daniel Webster........| 1841 
Daniel Webster... ...- Isl! 
Hugh 8. Legare......- 1843 
Abel P. Upshur. ...... 
. John C. Calhoun... ._.. 1844 
. James Buchanan. ..... 1845 
22. John M. Clayton...... 1449 
. Daniel Webster_...... 1350 
24. Edward Everett....... 1852 
5. William I. Marcy 1853 
Lewis Cass... _.. .| 1857 
Jeremiah Black. .-| 1860 
. William H. Seward....| 1861 


. William H. Seward_...| 1865! 
30. Elihu B, W: ashburne.. 1869 


. James G. Blaine....... 1881 
4. F. T. Frelinghuysen...| 1881 
35. Arthur F. Ba’ --es | 1985 
James G. Blaine...... 1889 
7. John W. Foster.. 1892 
Cleveland........- 38. Walter Q. Gresham... 1893 








39. Richard Olney 1895 

McKinley.........| 40. John Sherman. 1897 
41. Wi ° . 1898 

42. Joh iz 1898 

T. Roosevelt...... 43. John Hay... ..| 1901! 
44. Elihu Root 1905 

45. Robert Bacon__.._..... 

Sas in sipcaibl 46 ate 6. Knox... 1909 
We estitintense< me 2 ~~ ee 1913 
48. Robert I ber oe 1915 

49. Bainbr Colby....-. 920 

Harding...........| 50. Charles > eas. 1921 
Coolidge..........| ! 51. eee, Hughes... 1923 ! 
52. Frank B. Kellogg......| 1925 

Hoover.........-.- 53. Henry L. Stimson... 1929 
F. D. Roosevelt...| 54. Cordell Hull_..._....-. 1933 
55. Been: Stettinius,| 1944 

GN. cn ccens 56. award R, Stettinius,| 1945 
56. Ea F, Byrnes._....| 1947 

57. George C. Marshall...| 1947 

Dean G. Acheson...... 1949 

| Reappointed. 


FOREIGN SERVICE EXPANSION 


There has been a great expansion in 
our Department of State and our For- 
eign Service over a period of many years. 
Today the United States has nearly 300 
missions located all over the world. 
Throughout the Service approximately 
85 percent of the employees can be con- 
sidered career personnel. In the higher 
brackets 60 percent of the personnel are 
career people. Committees dealing with 
our foreign affairs, both from the finan- 
cial and legislative sides, continue en- 
couraging the advancement of the ca- 
reer program in order to make the Serv- 
ice the best in the world. There are 
still 21 noncareer ambassadors as com- 
pared with 35 career ambassadors in the 
Service. Among the 14 legations, there 
are 2 political appointees, 9 career ap- 
pointees. We have 60 career ministers 
employed, 34 of whom are serving as 
chief of missions and 26 are specially 
assigned. When our Foreign Service 
complement is complete, the total will 
include 58 ambassadors, 14 legations, 52 
consul generals, 127 consulates, 30 con- 
sular officers, 7 political advisory offices, 
and 7 special assigned offices. As world 
conditions change, the framework of the 
Service varies to fit the changing times. 


OVERSEAS EMPLOYMENT 


The functional purpose of the Depart- 
ment of State is now, and always has 
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been, to serve the people of these United 
States by administering our foreign af- 
fairs. 

To accomplish this purpose, as I have 
previously stated, the Department in- 
creased its operational units from 23 in 
1913 to 113 in 1948—an expansion of 90 
such units in 35 years. If this increase 
added to the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment in accomplishing its defined pur- 
pose, this increase was justified. On the 
contrary, if this increase did not add to 
the efficiency of the Department, the in- 
crease was not justified and the Depart- 
ment should be directed to eliminate ex- 
cess functional units and combine those 
with like functions. 

Approximately 2 years ago the Hoover 
Commission found that at least 46 Gov- 
ernment agencies other than the Depart- 
ment of State were engaged in overseas 
operations and had overseas interests. 

In their 1949 study, the Hoover Com- 
mission further discovered that of 
193,000 Government employees overseas 
only 12,000 worked for the State Depart- 
ment. At the time of this study the Fed- 
eral Works Agency had 459 workers over- 
seas and the Federal Security Agency had 
978 employees in 19 countries. There 
were then 743 United States civilian 
employees in the sparsely settled country 
of Libya. 

The relegation of the Department of 
State to the background in foreign af- 
fairs had begun as far back as 1942 at 
the time of the gallant defense of Wake 
Island against the Japanese under the 
leadership of our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. DEveEREevx]. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in a June 25, 1951, statement 
points out that: 

When Wake Island was attacked by the 
Japanese, no one in Washington knew who 
had charge of it, although Navy, Interior, 
Commerce and State Departments had un- 
certain claims on it, and final determina- 
tion was that Wake was a responsibility of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Whether the status of the State De- 
partment, as it now exists, is contrived 
chaos or accidental confusion is most 
difficult to determine. The answer is 
hidden in papers buried deep in our ar- 
chives, in private libraries made inac- 
cessible to Members of Congress and 
among those papers included in the 
micro films taken from Mr. Chambers’ 
pumpkin. 

Under these circumstances, it is nec- 
essary for me to resort to the device 
of questioning a composite of all our 
great Secretaries of State—a composite 


sof men like Jefferson, Adams, Monroe, 


Hay, Root and Charles Evans Hughes. 
The same questions should be asked of 
any Secretary of State—whether or not 
a specific Secretary could qualify as to 
greatness. 
THIS IS MY CATECHISM OF DIPLOMACY 

Question: To whom is any employee 
of the Department of State—be he Sec- 
retary or messenger boy—responsible? 

Answer: To the people of the United 
States of America. Such employees are 
subject to the Constitution and servants 
of the people. They cannot, according 
to their oath of office, serve the interests 
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of any other nation—be that nation 
Russia or Britain, Rumania or Burma. 
Question: What is the standing of our 





ambassadors and chiefs of mission 
abroad? 
Answer: The standing of vur diplo- 


matic representatives abroad is the low- 
est in the history of this Republic. The 
State Department—as in the case of 
David and Saul—gives away i*s million. 
But ECA gives away its tens of millions. 
Our highest hope for our diplomatic rep- 
resentative abroad today is for him to 
be third high man on the Federal totem 
pole. 

Question: What should be the guide 
of the Department of State when com- 
ing to Congress for appropriations? 

Answer: The American battle-cry 
against the Barbary pirates in the first 
years of the nineteenth century: “Mil- 
lions for defense, but not a cent for 
tribute.” 

Question: What should be the De- 
partment’s policy in regard to securing 
other nations as our allies? 

Answer: We should gain the respect 
of other nations. True respect may not 
be purchased. Any kind of respect 
which is for sale on the open market 
is not worth buying. True respect is 
a base product of true integrity. If 
true integrity is ours, a friendly nation 
cannot flatter us to our downfall nor 
may an enemy nation blackmail us into 
dishonor. Mercenaries are not last- 
ditch fighters. Allies through mutual 
respect are last-ditch fighters. When 
we get back our integrity in foreign af- 
fairs we will never lack for respect from 
our fellow nations. 

Question: What can we do to regain 
the respect of other nations? 

Answer: We can make it clear to all 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government that the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the State Department are 
in authority overseas. We can cut down 
in personnel of agencies other than the 
State Department employed abroad. We 
can turn down unnecessary foreign loans. 
We can refuse to give outright grants 
to solvent nations. We can summon up 
force, rather than pay ransom, to coun- 
tries who unlawfully kidnap and other- 
wise abuse our citizens. We can keep 
our promises, made legitimately and in 
good faith, and we can insist on other 
nations meeting their obligations to us. 

Question: What methods shall we use 
to insure the success of any campaign to 
regain the respect of nations? 

Answer: This Nation once had the re- 
spect of nations. We had it because of 
the caliber of people who then worked 
,or our State Department. We can have 
jt again by insisting that the right kind 
of people be employed by our true rep- 
resentatives abroad. 

Question: Would you place any one 
qualification above all cther for service 
in the State Department? 

Answer: Yes. I would demand that 
the first qualification be that the State 
Department officer know his own coun- 
try—the United States of America. No 
man can represent this country fully un- 

less he knows the full producing 
strength, the artistic, cultural, and edu- 
cational contributions of each of the 48 
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States and of Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico. Indians are no longer on the war- 
path 50 miles west of Hoboken. Nebras- 
ka is an arsenal of food crops—not, as 
it was once represented in one of the De- 
partment’s articles for distribution in 
the Soviet Union—as a small part of the 
“Great American Desert.”” The ignorant 
should be sent to school; not sent abroad 
to misrepresent this vast Republic. 

Question: What would you consider 
the second qualification of an able em- 
ployee of the State Department? 

Answer: Knowledge of an understand- 
ing about the country to which he is sent 
as the United States representative. He 
must be aware of the delicate shades of 
differences in the politics, social compo- 
sition, and economics of the country in 
which he is assigned to serve us. He 
must know its history, its geography, its 
culture. A successful United States dip- 
lomat in Bolivia could well be a failure 
in Denmark. A successful diplomat in 
Denmark could well be a failure in In- 
dia. The responsibility of issuing such 
assignments is great: but it is not im- 
possible to meet that responsibility with 
tact and judgment. 

Question: Is there a final requirement 
for service in the Department at home 
or in the Foreign Service abroad? 

Answer: The final requirement is that 
of absolute loyalty to the United States. 
No person of even the hint of a divided 
loyalty should be permitted to serve in 
the Department in any capacity. Each 
employee from the Secretary down 
should be checked, double-checked, and 
triple-checked by the FBI and other 
agencies in authority. This Nation can 
ill afford treason, or even deflection, in 
these critical times. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great 
Humanity with all its fears 

With all the hopes of future years 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. First, I wish to ask 
the gentleman this question: When the 
chairman of the subcommittee was on 
the floor, I asked him to yield, and he 
declined to yield. Would the gentleman 
from Nebraska, who, in my opinion, has 
delivered one of the most masterful pres- 
entations on the operation of the De- 
partment of State that has gone into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in the past 15 
years, tell us about what length of time 
in weeks or months his distinguished 
committee has spent on the bill which 
we are now considering? Could the gen- 
tleman give us an approximate idea or 
statement of the length of time spent by 
his committee on this bill? - 

Mr. STEFAN. We went to work 
shortly after January 3. We had the 
bill ready to mark up for 2 months. I 
am sorry for the delay. I do not know 
the reason for it. Some of the Members 
have perhaps forgotten many of the 
things which were brought out in the 
hearings. I do not know the cause of 
the delay. We of the minority have had 
no responsibility for it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am not critical 
of that. But I would like to develop 
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this point: A great many of us are criti- 
cized throughout the country in the 
columns and by radio commentators and 
in editorials because we do not spend 
much of our time in our districts. This 
morning I took the time to look through 
the Congressional Directory to find out 
the number of days the various sessions 
of the Congress have been in session, be- 
ginning with 1920 and coming down to 
date. It would be very interesting to you 
if you want to check on that to see how 
many days we have been in session. 

But this is the question I want to ask 
the gentleman: As a member of your 
distinguished committee, who has ren- 
dered the kind of service which is re- 
flected here in these hearings, and in the 
debate, will the gentleman state whether 
that could be done unless the members 
were on the job here in the Congress? 

Mr. STEFAN. No. It was necessary 
for all members to stay here. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They have to be 
here? 

Mr. STEFAN. That is right. 

_ Mr.CRAWFORD. And they could not 
be back in their districts, visiting, but 
they have to be here in the Congress 
or attending committee hearings? Does 
the gentleman agree on that? 

Mr. STEFAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is it the gentle- 
man’s opinion that since 1939 or 1940 or 
1942, whichever date you want to take, 
that the State Department of our Gov- 
ernment has had a far wider scope in 
which to operate than ever before in the 
history of this country? 

Mr. STEFAN. They have had a wider 
scope. Under several reorganizations, 
the Department has grown rapidly. The 
time has arrived for us to really give the 
State Department the position it actually 
deserves in world affairs in order to gain 
the respect of foreign governments. The 
demands on the Department are tre- 
mendous. 

As I said a while ago, we have three 
or four or five Voices of America. It is 
not a matter of appropriations. It will 
never be effective until you coordinate 
this important operation. You have to 
have one Voice. ECA has more people 
in information in France than has the 
International Information, Voice of 
America of the Department of State, 
which is doing information work. 
GARIOA has information. There is a 
Free Voice of America. ‘The occupied 
areas have an information service. 
NATO is going to have an information 
organization. There should be one co- 
ordinated Voice of America. It is badly 
needed. Further than that, on your gen. 
eral missions, in the regular diplomatic 
field, how can you have your chief of 
missions deal politically successfully 
with the representatives of a foreign 
government when another American of- 
ficial, armed with diplomatic status, plus 
funds to give away, bypasses your regu- 
lar chief of missions? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. My next question 
is this: The gentleman has outlined very 
clearly, for me at least, the contrary in- 
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fluence that these various operations 
have against the policy the State Depart- 
ment might have. Would the gentle- 
man go so far as to say that the State 
Department did have considerable in- 
fluence, and by having Congress imple- 
ment by authorizing and appropriating 
these other agencies, they are now some- 
what cutting across the face of the State 
Department policy? In other words, did 
not the State Department back the Tru- 
man plan? Did not the State Depart- 
ment back the Marshall plan, and did not 
the State Department back the ECA op- 
erations? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In every instance. 
Now, to me, as I have watched these op- 
erations, that said in advance that these 
propositions would eventually lead us to 
great peril, if I may use that word, be- 
cause I think it is a terrorizing peril to 
contemplate. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is the peril I am 
talking about. If you do not put the 
Department of State and Foreign Serv- 
ice back to its original top position, you 
are going to continue gaining the disre- 
spect of foreign governments, and mak- 
ing the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service impotent. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I agree with the 
gentleman, 

Mr. STEFAN. We have got to 
strengthen your Department of State. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. COX. I have asked the gentle- 
man to yield that I might give applause 
to this very patriotic, this eloquent, 
dramatic, and informative statement 
which he has made. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. I regret that all Members 
of the House were not here to hear it. 
They would be inspired by the remarks 
which the gentleman has made. 

Mr.STEFAN, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I, too, would like to 
compliment the gentleman upon his 
statement. I would like to ask him a 
double-barrel question, if I may. Can 
the gentleman tell me the pay and al- 
lowances of Ambassadors and their clas- 
sifications, and who determines their 
classifications? 

Mr. STEFAN. The determination is 
made by the Secretary of State. We 
have four classes of Ambassadors: first, 
second, third, and fourth. As I recall it, 
the class 1 Ambassador receives a stipend 
of $25,000 a year, with allowances. I 
think it goes to $20,000 for class 2; $17,- 
500 for class 3, and $15,000 for class 4. 
We once had many more Ministers than 
Ambassadors, but in Central and South 
America where, under protocol, most of 
the foreign countries had Ambassadors 
there, we made it possible for our Min- 
isters to become Ambassadors, with the 
understanding that they would receive 
= salaries of ministers, which is $15,- 
Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
us who determines those classifications? 
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Mr.STEFAN. The Secretary of State. 
Of course, in consultation with other offi- 
cials. 

Mr. GROSS. How do the allowances 
run? 

Mr. STEFAN. They vary. The larg- 
est allowance I think in amount would 
be the Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’, $25,000 salary, plus about $28,- 
178 allowances. 

Mr. GROSS. How much? 

Mr. STEFAN. $28,178 for allowances. 

In Paris I think the salary is $25,000, 
with an additional $24,400 for allow- 
ances. It is on a sliding scale based on 
the importance of the mission. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, we are 
being very liberal with them, are we not? 
Mr. STEFAN. Yes; I think we are. 
Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 

the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man from Nebraska has made one of 
the finest statements we have heard on 
the floor in a long time, and he has 
pointed out very cogently one of the most 
serious difficulties that our Department 
of State has had in our foreign repre- 
sentation, namely, that the heads of 
mission are in effect subordinate to other 
phases of the Government operating in 
the foreign field. I take it the gentle- 
man believes that these people who are 
representing other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment should do their business through 
the Ambassadors, rather than separate- 
ly. What does the gentleman think? 

Mr. STEFAN. They should do it 
through the chief of our mission. We 
should have only one chief American 
representative in a foreign country; 
otherwise his foreign counterpart will 
bypass the accredited American chief 
of mission. 

Mr. HINSHAW. And the chief of 
mission is the Ambassador? 

Mr. STEFAN. The Ambassador or 
Minister; yes. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. WERDEL. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s remarks very much and join 
with the others in thanking him for the 
attention he has given to the subject. 
I wonder if the gentleman can give us 
some dctail about the efforts of the State 
Department in cleaning up and releasing 
people who are bad security risks and 
for homosexuality. 

Mr. STEFAN. I think they are do- 
ing a good job. I was told recently that 
20 had been separated from the service 
because of social reesons, and others 
were under investigation. Some addi- 
tional ones are being released. Mr. Hu- 
melsine, the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Administration, assisted by Mr. Sam 
Boykin, his assistant, are doing an ex- 
cellent job. They are using the McCar- 
ran rider along with all the authority 
they presently have, to do it. I know 
they want to get rid of all bad security 
risks, and they are doing a good job: but 
I do not know how much authority they 
have in certain cases. 

Mr. WERDEL. Additional bad secu- 
rity risks have been found since the last 
report was filed; is that right? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. We are in- 
debted to our colleague for a splendid 
talk on the State Department. I should 
like to ask a question prompted by some- 
thing Dean Rusk said ‘n the hearings, 
page 158. He indicated that we were 
working toward a situation in Korea 
that would permit us to pull our forces 
out; just what did he mean by that? 

Mr. STEFAN. I questioned Mr. Rusk 
during the hearings at some length on 
that, getting him to admit that we were 
in fact at war in Korea. I think the fact 
is that at that time it was a question 
of whether or not we were going to be 
chased out. But the long policy is, of 
course, to get out of Xorea if we can get 
the North Koreans and South Koreans 
together so that all foreign forces can 
eventually get out, so there will be a 

eaceful Korean Republic. I think that 
is what Mr. Rusk had in mind. I did 
not get the idea that he meant to get 
out while fighting was going on. At 
that time, he said “We were going to 
Stay there if we can.” 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Then his 
statement was not exactly in line with 
recent happenings. 

Mr. STEFAN. No; those hearings 
were held some time ago. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Are 
there any war potentials going to Russia 
and her satellites through ECA and 
other means? 

Mr. STEFAN. Through ECA? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Or other- 
wise. 

Mr. STEFAN. We geet more infor- 
mation on that through Mr. Sawyer, 
Secretary of Commerce, when he comes 
before us, because the export control is 
located in the Department of Commerce. 
Mr. Sawyer indicated that there was 
considerable going there. He said they 
had considerable trouble in checking the 
reshipments after the arms and muni- 
tions got over to these countries, Sritain 
and other countries who were getting 
Marshall-plan aid. They were charged 
with using some of our money for build- 
ing factories which made potential war 
materials, and there were some trans- 
shipments; but now I understand the 
Export Controls Division has represent- 
atives over there and they are getting 
considerable cooperation from the peo- 
ple who are the beneficaries of our 
charity. 

Mr. NICHOLSON.. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does the gentle- 
man know offhand how many the Voice 
of America employs? 

Mr. STEFAN. I gave it to the gentle- 
man. They are asking for over 14,000. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. They spend a 
quarter of a million dollars a day. 

Mr. STEFAN. Well, they had $121,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1951. They 
are asking for $115,000,000 for 1952. The 
committee cut that down to $85,000,000, 
but they are over in the Senate asking 
for another $90,000,000. 
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Mr. NICHOLSON. The $85,000,000 is 
approximately a quarter of a million 
dollars a day? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Well, is there any 
reason why it should go higher than that 
with only that many employees? 

Mr. STEFAN. The committee did not 
think so because the committee not only 
cut them from $115,000,000 down to $85,- 
000,000, but cut them $10,000,000 in an- 
other item. We cut that agency $40,- 
000,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished and able genileman 
yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I would like to make 
this observation in connection with the 
very subject the gentleman is now dis- 
cussing and which I omitted to make 
when I had the floor earlier during this 
Gebate. The gentleman from Ohio | Mr. 
Brown! contended that in this reduc- 
tion of the Voice of America appropria- 
tion from $115,000,000 to $85,000,000 that 
activity would wind up with over $100,- 
€00.000 for 1952. He claimed there was a 
carry-over of some $15,000,000. There 
was a carry-over of $15,000,000, but not 
one cent of that money is for operating 
expenses. That is and was for capital 
outlay previously voted in connection 
with the acquisition of electronic equip- 
ment. 

Mr. STEFAN. Also for some con- 
struction. 

Mr. ROONEY. The point is that none 
of it is for operation or personnel of the 
Voice of America. So that when we 
made this cut from $115,000,000 to $85,- 
000,000, it was a straight out-and-out 
substantial $30,000,000 cut. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his very. good re- 
search work and his excellent statement. 
There is one other question to which I 
would like to address myself. For a 
number of years, as a matter of fact for 
most of our history, we have made the 
unfortunate mistake of appointing men 
to these ambassadorial posts because of 
wealth rather than because of knowl- 
edge, is that not so? 

Mr. STEFAN. That is something over 
which the gentleman and I have no con- 
trol and over which the committee has 
no control. Our committee has always 
favored career service and also en- 
deavored to the best of our ability to help 
those in the lower brackets who are in 
the noncareer service to improve their 
status. The gentleman is absolutely 
right. Because a man has a tremendous 
amount of money, he has contributed a 
lot of money to the Democratic or Re- 
publican campaign fund, he is rewarded 
with a post. Therefore we have to de- 
pend upon our career service men to 
hold up his arms when he does represent 

e us in some foreign countries. . 

The gentleman might be glad to know 
that over 65 percent of those in the serv- 
ice are career people. We are rapidly 
approaching the point when eventually 

the two great political parties will see 
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that it is best to have a career man, an 
experienced man, to represent us in a 
foreign country rather than to reward 
someone because he is rich or influential. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I am well aware 
that is true and I want to put that in 
the Recorp. Somebody said, I believe, 
that these are well paying positions. In 
regard to the cost of keeping these em- 
bassies open, many of the men are 
spending more money than they are re- 
ceiving. 

Mr. STEFAN. Let me tell the gen- 
tleman that the Foreign Service is the 
best paid service in the United States. 
The individual is better taken care of 
than any other Foreign Service in the 
world. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. But the cost is high 
for the people in these major diplomatic 

ts 


posts. 

Mr. STEFAN. We take care of that. 
We take care of his rent, his living al- 
lowances, the differential in living, and 
if he goes to a cold climate, we even 
give him clothes and hospitalization. 
We give him service that no other em- 
ployee of the Federal Government in 
the United States gets, and they are 
pretty well satisfied. We try to improve 
the service and try to make it attractive. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I am not speaking 
of the general run; I am speaking about 
the ambassadorial positions in the larger 
countries. 

Mr. STEFAN. Well, $25,000 plus 
about $28,000 for allowances is not so 
bad, is it? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Is it not a fact, 
though, that they have to entertain 
many Officials in this Foreign Service? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes, they have to, and 
sometimes they overentertain. We 
called attention to the fact that many 
times they entertain themselves more 
than they should. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Along the line that we 
have been discussing of the pay that 
ambassadors get, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross] raised the question 
that the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations receives a salary of $40,000 a 
year. Would the gentleman care to com- 
ment or give his views on whether $40,- 
000 is too much for the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations? 

Mr. STEFAN. Well, we do not pay 
all of that. That is a cooperative ven- 
ture. We pay a certain percentage. 

Mr. BOW. Will the gentieman tell us 
how much we do pay of that amount? 

Mr. STEFAN. We pay about 38 per- 
cent. Mr. Warren Austin, chief dele- 
gate of the United States to the United 
Nations, has done an excellent job of 
cutting that percentage down. 

Mr. BOW. Did we not at one time 
pay about 70 percent? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes, in some cases. 
We are getting that down, too. 

Mr. BOW. Can the gentleman say, 
how many members of the United Na- 
tions are now in arrears in their pay- 
ments to the United Nations? 

Mr. STEFAN. I think we have some 
of that information in the hearings, if 
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the gentleman will forgive me for not 
taking the time to go into that question 
now to answer him. He will find that in 
the hearings. 

Mr. BOW. Would the gentleman care 
to comment on whether $40,000 is ace- 
quate to the Secretary General? 

Mr. STEFAN. I could not comment 
on that. 

Mr. Chairman, if the committee will 
forgive me, I have consumed an hour of 
time and there are others that want to 
speak. I will be glad to answer further 
questions when we read the bill under 
the 5-minute rule, because I have 
other statements to make at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
18 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
there is little point in my reiterating 
what the previous speakers have had to 
say about this bill. It carries approxi- 
mately $1,051,715,000 which, I might 
mention in passing, is ten times what it 
was 10 years ago and about twice what 
it was 5 years ago. A substantial portion 
of the increase is occasioned by the very 
controversial Department of State total 
appropriations for which as recently as 
1942 were only some $38,000,000. While 
this over-all cut for the State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Judiciary Departments 
is probably the highest of all the various 
bills, it is not enough, nor in the right 
places. 

In considering the appropriations of 
the various branches of the Government 
from year to year, the committee seeks 
to apply a yardstick to the activities con- 
cerned, in an effort to determine what 
the accomplishments have been and to 
relate those accomplishments to the dol- 
lars requested with the ultimate aim of 
providing the maximum benefit for the 
least number of dollars, consistent with 
the current condition of the public purse. 

In attempting to apply this technique, 
however, to the Department of State, we 
seek in vain for the yardstick to apply. 
Just how would you determine, in your 
own conscience, the benefits that have 
accrued to this country in the last 10 
years as a result of the operations of 
our Department of State? 

The State Department is expected to 
protect the interest of the United States 
in world affairs and to promote those 
policies that will lead to and insure the 
peace. Thus in seeking the yardstick to 
apply, we must examine our relative 
Position in world affairs at this time. 
If this then is our criterion, we must con- 
clude that the Department of State has 
been an abysmal failure. 

None will disagree with the fact that 
our basic policy at this time should be 
the containment of communism as a 
means of securing the peace, yet we find 
that in the past few years the Russian 
menace has grown from a relatively in- 
significant factor to a colossus that now 
dominates over one-fifth of the area of 
the world and rules the lives of some 
800,000,000 people. One by one the 
countries have fallen—Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Czeehoslovakia, and the 
most tragic of all, our old friend in the 
East, China. 
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I do not impugn the motives of men 
and for the sake of argument, I am will- 
ing to concede that the sell-out of China 
was due to incompetence and not neces- 
sarily to disloyalty. The motives and the 
reasons are all behind us and all that re- 
mains is the hard, cold fact that our 
diplomacy has failed, and is failing, 
and will fail under a system that plays 
politics with blood and flesh. 

In former Congresses, I was proud to 
be reminded from time to time of the 
advice of George Washington, when, on 


the occasion of his farewell address, he - 


warned posterity of the dangers inher- 
ent in any foreign alliances. To speak 
of this now and to quote the great Wash- 
ington is interpreted as the rankest 
heresy by the one-worlders and inter- 
nationalists who would spill our blood 
and spend our sustenance in the quarrels 
of the world whose problems we seek to 
solve. Yes, you rarely find a man in the 
well of the House today with the cour- 
age to quote the great Washington on 
foreign policy. To do so makes one vul- 
nerable to the smear press who hangs 
heinous phrases around your neck. Iso- 
lationist and obstructionist is the kindest 
name calling one can expect under 
these circumstances, I often wonder 
what George Washington would say 
about all of this. 

With the exception of our venture in 
the Spanish-American War, we got 
along pretty well by minding our own 
business until the Democratic adminis- 
tration adopted the doctrine that we 
hear so much today, known as collec- 
tive security, which precipitated us into 
World War I and sowed the seeds of 
continued interference into the lives of 
people living in the remotest sections of 
the world. 

Then we started to playing footsie 
with the League of Nations and gradu- 
ally became so committed internation- 
ally that we wound up with World War 
II and destroyed the evil dictators of 
the world, and in the process, under- 
wrote the greatest dictator of them all, 
thereby putting us into a crisis infinitely 
worse than we faced before the Second 
World War. 

On January 6, 1941, President Roose- 
velt proclaimed the “four freedoms,” 
laying down the noble objective of our 
tragic adventure as freedom of speech 
and worship and from want and fear, 
yet abrogated them all in an appease- 
ment of Russia in international confer- 
ences that will cry out in history as the 
crime of the ages. This led to world 
war III and, while the administration 
insists it is a police action, I call any- 
thing where casualties are numbered in 
the hundreds of thousands nothing less 
than war. 

This, then, is the inevitable result of 
collective security. The phrase makers 
may call me an isolationist, an cbstruc- 
tionist, an American firster, or some oth- 
er alleged smear; but if such a phrase 
labels me as one who is sick at heart at 
the betrayal of our own people, and one 
who does not believe in the doctrine 
that perpetual peace may only be main- 
anes by everlasting war, I accept the 

tle. 

Collective security means we pick up 
the check. Since we cannot place a 
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value on the death and maiming and the 
suffering of our people, the only statis- 
tic left is the dollar value of our adven- 
ture ir world diplomacy, and I leave it 

to you to determine what this mass de- 

struction has done to the finest country 

God ever put on thé earth—stripping us 

of timber, copper, lead, zinc, oil, iron, 

and other natural resources, exhausting 

our soil through overcropping and lack 

of fertilizers. 

We spent billions in prosecuting 
World War I and in reconstructing the 
countries of not only our allies, but our 
enemies as well. What do we have to 
show for it over 30 years after the ar- 
mistice? A lot of bills long overdue. 

We still carry on our books the debts 
of World War I. What a lot of silly 
bockkeeping. Over $16,000,000,000 still 
due and unpayable, including $5,000,- 
000,000 from France and $7,000,000,000 
from Great Britain. 

So, in furtherance of our collective 
security we proceeded to give away and 
loan during and after World War II over 
$79,000,000,000 more. Lend-lease, what 
an empty phrase. It cost us over $48,- 
000,000,000. This was a loan to our 
friends, but who is there among you so 
naive as to think that it will be repaid? 
We cannot even collect interest on World 
I indebtedness, let alone anything from 
World War II. We gave them the Mar- 
shall plan, civilian supplies, UNRRA, 
mutual-defense assistance, special Brit- 
ish loans, Export-Import Bank loans, 
and all of the other schemes that were 
to save the world. Still we find the world 
is far from being saved. Yes, I know 
many will say we would have been worse 
off if we had not bankrupted ourselves 
in these wild fanciful dreams. To that I 
say—how could we have been? The 
Communist orbit now embraces 35 per- 
cent of the world’s population and one- 
fifth of the world area. How stupid can 
we get? Conceding that some of these 
expenditures, such as relief feeding, and 
so forth, might have some justification, 
how far can we go in dollar diplomacy? 
Think what these sums would have done 
to keep our defenses strong and invul- 
nerable. Think what these sums would 
mgan to our arsenal, our stockpile, and 
the very dynamics that keep a free en- 
terprise strong through a low tax rate 
and a sound dollar that would permit 
our people to work and plan in the com- 
plete security that is their birthright. 

What has happened to these vast sums 
that have been poured around the world? 
How much of it has been expropriated 
by the very enemy we seek to contain? 
Since less than two billion of the seventy- 
nine billion has been paid bac?:z, what has 
happened to the rest? Has it secured 
the world? How many guns has it pro- 
duced and what assurance do we have 
that they will be used with us and not 
against us? How many of an army has 
General Eisenhower produced and is the 
will to fight a strong force with our 
allies? 

We cannot bleed, and I mean literally, 
for the entire world. There are over 
2,000,000,000 people in this wide world 
and we just cannot take them all to din- 
ner, Collective security commits us to 

bankruptcy, and let us not be lulled by 
the fact that we ended this fiscal year 
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with a temporary surplus. We are com- 
mitted to bills as yet unpaid that may 
well create the blackest financial crisis in 
history. Our people cry for sanity in 
foreign affairs and just a little regard 
for our own welfare. In answer to their 
cry, they are offered dollar diplomacy 
and an administration that acts on 
whim, fancy, and in a fit of temper de- 
prives the Nation of the services of the 
greatest military leader of the twentieth 
century. 

Now they say collective security will 
bring us peace in Korea. Another Soviet 
trap that will engineer a peace ai the 
thirty-eighth parallel and create another 
encircled, occupied Berlin that will nail 
down still another large segment of our 
military might, while Stalin strokes his 
chin to decide where the next incident 
will be. Will it be Germany? Yugo- 
Slavia? Iran? 

I do not want to build a great wall 
around these precious shores, but I do 
want a bulwark of defense that will 
deter any greedy eye which may glance 
this way. I assuredly do not want a 
bunch of wild-eyed dreamers constantly 
thinking up new and novel ways of ex- 
tracting from us the things they envy 
and covet. It is enough that we have 
subsidized the socialization of the world. 
Let us pull in a little and save what we 
have left. 

How international minded would the 
countries of the world be if we were out 
of cash? Is this collective security a 
two-way street? Of course not. Eng- 
land and all of the countries abroad are 
truly isolationist and lend lip service to 
collective security only as long as they 
collect from us. 

We have a lot to do at home. Instead 
of squandering these huge funds in give- 
away programs abroad, let us try to bal- 
ance the budget. Let us return to a 
sound dollar and get some of this money 
back in the hands of our own people and 
our States so that we can provide for 
the old and indigent. Let us build our 
defenses through building and main- 
taining a strong economy. Instead of 
throwing feathers at communism 
abroad, let us throw bricks at it at home. 
I am reminded that Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
recently estimated there were 54,000 
Communists in this country; and re- 
member that this represents the hard 
core only and does not include the dupes 
and intellectual dopes who subscribe to 
communism and call themselves good 
Americans. Fifty-four thousand Com- 
munists is one for every 2,700 citizens or 
one for every 900 taxpayers. It is some- 
thing to think about. If my recollection 
serves me correctly, the Russian revolu- 
tion was successful with one Commu- 
nist member for every 2,200 citizens. It 
all depends on where they are and I 
wonder if we know where all of these 
54,000 are today. How many of them 
are in government—Federal, State, or 
local. How many in defense industry. 
I do not know. I wish I did. 

The legislative committees of the 
House should give more thought to the 
authorizations they make. Our subcom- 
mittee can only make superficial savings. 
Since the Korean war, we have passed 
three more great tax bills. The last one 
was the largest ever, yet this bill falls 
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short by $1,600,000,000 of covering the 
one proposal for foreign aid. Ohio’s 
Share is $487,000,000, or more than our 
State government spends for our 8,000,- 
000 people. Two thousand dollars per 
family of four for the national tax bill 
alone is breaking the taxpayers’ backs. 
Many of these taxes are cleverly con- 
cealed in packages of food and clothing 
and often amount to more than the cost 
of the goods, then Congress is charged 
with failing to stop inflation and the de- 
ception becomes complete. 

In conclusion, and above all, let us 
discard this doctrine of collective se- 
curity and go back to the advice of 
George Washington. To the taxpayer, 
collective security is mostly “collective,” 
and least secure. 

I want to reminisce for about a half 
a minute to the time when I was about 
18 years old, and just getting to feel 
like a citizen of the United States. I 
remember an American citizen by the 
name of Perdicardis was captured by 
some bandit who held him for ransom 
in the Near East. I remember how this 
country perked up and what an uplift 
it gave us all when Theodore Roosevelt 
sent one simple little message to bring 
out Perdicardis alive or Pasuli dead. He 
came out alive the next day. 

As we think about it, when a member 
of the American Press Association is 
being held captive, I pray that the spirit 
of Theodure Roosevelt might return to 
the State Department of the United 
States and we will once more take the 
position that America should be jealous 
of her rights and ready to maintain them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. AYREs]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, this 
House has an obligestion to the tax- 
payers to search out every case of waste- 
ful spending by the Government and to 
erd that kind of spending. |! direct 
the Members’ attention to an item of 
$1,312,100 for program evaluation serv- 
ice in the budget presented to the Ap- 
propriations Committee by the Voice of 
America. I wish to proceed on the 
premise that I am a strong advocate of 
advertising but from my business ex- 
perience I cannot condone such 
an extravagant program. Businesses 
throughout this country would go broke 
if they spent one-tenth as much evaluat- 
ing the effect of their promotion and ad- 
vortising as they do in direct expendi- 
tures. Imagine the American Tobacco 
Co. adopting such a policy. The Voice 
people try to justify this expenditure of 
$1,312,100 by saying it was the only way 
they could find out whether the Voice 
programs were accomplishing anything. 
The Voice was requesting $10,226,433 for 
operation of its radio programs which 
means that for every $10 spent for 
operating the radio programs the Voice 
wanted to spend a dollar for evaluating 
the programs. 

We need only to look at world condi- 
tions today to realize the ineffective- 
ness of the Voice programs. To think 
that we are spending the taxpayers’ 
money to evaluate the ineffectiveness is 
just plain silly. Meabers of the House 
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will obtain some idea of the money in- 
volved in the individual contracts from 
the fact that one contract with Inter- 
national Public Opinion Research is in 
the amount of $84,995. 

I salute all advertising men for their 
accomplishments in this world of ours. 
The advertising man is worthy of far 
greater recognition than he receives. He 
has been content thus far to stand in 
the background and lei the so-called 
captains of industry take all the bows 
for America’: great productive power. 
But what makes such production pos- 
sible? It is the advertising man who, 
with his persuasive words, causes people 
to want more and more of the things 
that are produced in such tremendous 
quantities. Without the demand and 
consumption thus induced, production 
would not be possible on its present 
scale. 

Advertising men have given of their 
talents to create and sustain a public 
opinion favoravle to worthy civic endea- 
vors, all of which has been done without 
expense to the projects involved. It is 
a manifestation of public spirit worthy 
of high commendation. These adver- 
tising geniuses would gladly give of their 
time and knowledge to establish a pro- 
gram that would convince others that 
our way of life is best. 

Within the American way we have the 
best product in the world. Our difficulty 
has been that we hired the wrong sales 
manager to sell our product. 

I suggest this House establish a com- 
mittee to consider an effective Voice pro- 
gram. I, for one, would be anxious to 
serve on such a committee. Just because 
the present operation has been a failure 
does not mean that it could not be very 
effective and very economical. It must 
be operated independent of the State 
Department with the State Department 
doing nothing more than acting as a 
censor. 

Up to the present time there has been 
no justification for the vast sums that 
have been spent. If the creativeness 
and ingenuity of the advertising and 
promotion men of America is used it 
would not be necessary to spend thou- 
sands of dollars to evaluate their work, 
The results would be known immediate- 
ly. They are trained and possess the 
necessary know-how to sell. their 
product. 

It is not necessary to spend a dollar 
in evaluating the Voice of America, Just 
stop all appropriations as soon as pos- 
sible and let a committee made up of 
Members of this House establish an over- 
all American sales program. 

We have had an Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee for quite some time. I 
suggest we have a pro-America, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 
Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY, I merely want to make 
sure that the gentleman is acquainted 
with the amount of money requested of 
the committee for research and evalua- 
tion. What does the gentleman under- 
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stand to be the amount of money in the 
budget request for research and evalu- 
ation? 

Mr. AYRES. I am basing this on what 
I understand to be their request, $1,000,- 
000, or they are trying to justify the 
expenditure of $1,312,100 to evaluate 
what they have done. 

Mr. ROONEY. Where did the gen- 
tleman get that information? 

Mr. AYRES. It has been by direct 
contact with one of the members who 
was making the request. 

Mr. ROONEY. One of the members? 

Mr. AYRES. Iam not free to divulge 
the individual. 

Mr. ROONEY. Iam rather surprised 
that the Republican National Com- 
mittee was so grossly misinformed, be- 
cause there was a request of $3,531,600 
for research and evaluation. If the gen- 
tleman wants to fire a shot why not 
take a good shot? 

Mr. AYRES. Is the gentleman infer- 
ring that this figure was given to me 
by the Republican National Committee? 

Mr. ROONEY. I practically made the 
direct statement to that effect. 

Mr. AYRES. Well, if that is the gen- 
tleman’s claim I would like to inform 
him that he is wrong. You quoted the 
figures yourself on page 844 of the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. ROONEY. I cannot understand 
where else you could get a speech writ- 
ten around the figure $1,312,100 when 
the fact of the matter is it should be 
$3,531,600. The amount $2,219,500 re- 
quested for research and evaluation 
studies, overseas missions activities, was 
omitted. You'll find that at page 1036. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. AYRES. Would the gentleman 
answer a question for me? 

Mr. ROONEY. I will try to. 

Mr. AYRES. Does the gentleman con- 
done the spending of one-tenth of every 
dollar to evaluate the effectiveness of 
that dollar spent? 

Mr. ROONEY. Ido not condone any 
such thing, I must say to the gentleman. 
He is finding fault as I have for some 
time. It was this committee that cut 
the recent supplemental request of the 
Voice of Amevica by 90 percent. But is 
it improper to expect that proper and 
dependable evaluation and research at 
a reasonable cost be made into the effec- 
tiveness of the program? Does not the 
gentleman think that that is one way 
we can find out whether or not the Voice 
of America is effective and doing a goorl 
job? 

Mr. AYRES. I felt for some time, I 
may say to the gentleman from New 
York, prior to coming to Congress that 
we could put forth a very effective pro- 
gram if we had the right men running it 
and the right type of program. 

Mr. ROONEY. Since the gentleman 
has been here and for some time previous 
to that I have been highly critical of the 
operations of the Voice of America. But 
my criticisms have been constructive 
criticisms. Does the gentleman from 
Ohio want to cure the patient by cutting 
his head off? " 
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Mr, AYRES. You cannot make it op- 
erate if we are to follow the same line 
it has been operating on in the past. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman will 
follow the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. STEFAN] on his side 
of the aisle, one of the ablest Members 
of this House, who for 12 years has 
served on this very subcommittee deal- 
ing with the Department of State, the 
gentleman would be better informed 
than whoever it was, and he does not 
care to divulge the name, who gave him 
the figures he referred to a while ago. 

Mr. AYRES. I feel confident this fig- 
ure is correct. 

Mr. ROONEY. I assure the gentle- 
man that the figure is incorrect. 

Mr. AYRES. I again refer you to page 
844 of the hearings. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is just a little conservative in 
his statement. 

Mr. AYRES. If I have been too con- 
servative I will correct that, too, but I 
have quoted the figures Mr. Rooney 
gave. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. I infer that the gentle- 
man has great iaith in the value of ad- 


vertising? 
Mr. AYRES. I do. 
Mr. ADAIR. Is it the gentleman’s 


opinion that if we were to try to adver- 
tise our system of government on a basis 
comparable to the manner in which we 
advertise our commefcial products in 
this country we could be successful in 
that? 

Mr. AYRES. I feel confident that we 
could. We have to come down to the 
level of the people we are dealing with. 
They are not particularly interested in 
our form of government when we just 
say our form is best. However, we have 
to prove to them that we are interested 
in them. For instance, I have felt for a 
long time that if we could get toethe 
children of these foreign countries it 
would be very effective. All of you who 
run for Congress know you are guilty of 
flattery when you say to a child, “You 
are about the prettiest child I have ever 
seen.” Please the child and you please 
the parents. The same thing applies 
wherever human nature takes its course. 
There are literally thousands of ways to 
get at the root of the thing and start 
pleasing the children of these people to 
make them belicve that we are really 
9 Americans, and our way of life is 

st. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4740) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
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merce, and the judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. MartTINn] is recognized for 20 
minutes. - 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE DOMES- 

TIC PRODUCTION OF STRATEGIC AND 

CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I introduced H. R. 4607 on June 26, 1951, 
My bill is identical with H. R. 4571, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Donovan]. These bills had for 
their purpose the drawing together un- 
der one head all agencies dealing with 
the mining industry and the Govern- 
ment stockpile program. 

Last September this Congress, in ap- 
proving the Defense Production Act of 
1950, provided the executive branch of 
the Government with the authority and 
means to encourage the exploration and 
development of mines to produce the 
metals and minerals needed to sustain 
our industrial might. 

As of today, however, there seems to 
be little realization in the administrative 
branch of the Government of the impor- 
tance of vitalizing and expanding our 
domestic mining industry. All that has 
been done to date is to divide, among a 
maze of some 40 agencies and commit- 
tees, piecemeal authority over operation 
of the minerals program recommended 
by Congress. 

Iam not a mining man. I represent 
a@ great farming area which has not a 
single mine within its confines. My con- 
stituents have only a cursory interest in 
mining—and that to the extent that it 
provides the metals to produce the farm 
implements and the fuel to heat homes 
and aid them in conduct of their day-to- 
day farming operations, and for ade- 
quate national defense. I have taken a 
great personal interest in the develop- 
ment of a strong domestic mining indus- 
try since I had the opportunity, as a 
member of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, to work on the drafting and the 
enactment into law of the Stockpiling 
Act, both in 1939 and in 1946. 

The members of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee have accorded 
me the honor of permitting me to sit 
with them during the course of their 
searching investigations of the conduct 
of the minerals program in the present 
defense effort. This has been a reveal- 
ing experience. You have heard them 
discuss their findings on this floor many 
times. 

To me, the confused situation which 
exists in the minerals program is little 
short of catastrophic. The truth of the 
matter is we face a disaster approaching 
that suffered at Pearl Harbor and no one 
is doing anything about it. As at Pearl 
Harbor, we have a divided authority in 
our defense set-up with the result that 
nothing is being accomplished but a con- 
tinual passing of the buck from one 
agency to another. This administrative 

inertia is further complicated by the fact 
that the many agencies involved in deal- 
ing with our metal and mineral produc- 
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tion seek to outdo each other in bottle- 
necking the programs that have been 
initiated while they zealously guard their 
own administrative authority. 

Frankly, gentlemen, that master of 
confusion, Joseph Stalin, could not have 
done a better job of preventing the 
speedy acceleration of mining in the 
United States. 

Let us look at the record. In the 
period since last September only seven 
domestic contracts have been entered 
into by the Government for purchase of 
metals. Some progress had been made 
in making loans for exploration. As of 
June 30, the Government had provided 
just short of $3,000,000 for this purpose 
although the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration had set aside $10,000,000 
for the past fiscal year. That is the net 
accomplishment for more than 9 months 
of operating under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. It is a sorry record. 

As a result what have we added to the 
productive capacity of our mines? Have 
we increased the supply of manganese, 
of chromium, of tungsten, of cobalt, of 
copper, lead and zinc, and of the host of 
other metals so necessary to the produc- 
tion of jet aircraft, of tanks, submarines, 
and the countless other implements of 
defense? Gentlemen, that question may 
be answered in one word—‘“No.” And 
the worst is yet to come. We have been 
living off of the fat of our minerals 
and metals supply. We shall shortly be 
living hand-to-mouth. The impact of 
the defense production program has not 
yet reached its peak, but when it does 
our defense program administrators are 
going to wake up and find that it will 
bog down because of the lack of the 
basic raw materials needed to keep in- 
dustrial production going. Just how far 
are you going to get in the production of 
jet engines without an adequate supply 
of tungsten, chromium, nickel, cobalt, 
and columbium? 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I yield. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. It is a fact that 
very, very recently the miners in my 
district at Mackay, Idaho, very close to 
one of the most promising tungsten 
properties in the State of Idaho, were 
told by one of the representatives of the 
bureaucracy in Washington that they 
might just as well go down to Nevada 
and play the slot machines as continue 
any longer attempting to produce tung- 
sten in Idaho. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I appreciate 
the gentleman's contribution, because it 
is in line with my own observations here, 
I appreciate the gentleman’s comment, 

I may add there that blueprints do not 
shoot, and you are not going to win any 
future combat in the air unless you have 
those jets off the drawing board. They 
are not going to get off the drawing 

unless we get these particular 
metals on hand and coming along in 
sufficient quantity. 

Then we shall see a mad scramble to 
reshuffle authority over mineral produc- 
tion, a rush of new programs intended to 

bring out metals and minerals, and no 
doubt, a myriad of explanations as to 
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why this action had not taken place be- 
fore. And further, when this starva- 
tion diet of metals occurs, it will be ac~- 
companied by lay-offs at industrial 
plants, the migration of labor to other 
jobs, a loss of payrolls, and howls by 
labor for action—action which should 
have been taken months ago. 

Another illustration I could add here 
at this point of my own is this. We 
wrote the Stockpile Act into law and it 
was signed by the President on July 23, 
1946. We set up a 5-year program in- 
tending to acquire enough of these stra- 
tegic and critica] materials so that when 
war should strike we would not be 
caught entirely short. 

After 4 years of that, on July 23, 1950, 
the stockpile had acquired only about 
34 percent of that yardstick or goal, and 
after the war started in Korea we found 
the officials in charge of that program 
suddenly upped the yardstick to nearly 
double of what it had been prior to that. 
That is exactly contrary to what we had 
in mind when we wrote the stockpile 
law in 1946. We intended to have 
enough acquired by the time that war 
came so that we would not have to do 
that very thing. But at that time they 
had only about 34 percent of the stock- 
pile program on the smaller budget or 
yardstick that they had set prior to the 
Korean war. 

I could cite numerous examples of the 
bottlenecks in the minerals and metals 
program, but I shall not bore you with 
their details. Many of you are more 
familiar with specific cases than I am. 
However, I would like to point out some 
of the stumbling blocks that hamper the 
minerals program and make mining men 
throw up their hands in disgust. I have 
literally run around in circles from one 
agency to another vainly trying to get 
accurate information and _ effective 
action. 

I might add at this point the observa- 
tion that in my opinion those of us who 
wrote the Stockpile Act recognize in par- 
agraph 1 of that act, which is Public 
Law 520 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
that the health of the domestic mining 
industry was of greater importance than 
the stockpile. They are both important, 
but the health of the domestic mining 
industry is of greater importance to our 
self-sufficiency, national defensewise, 
than the stockpile itself. 

In the first place, there are no clear- 
cut requirements for metals and min- 
erals. The Munitions Board has not fig- 
ured out the military requirements for 
these raw materials. Goals set by the 
Munitions Board were retained at less 
than $4,000,000,000 total throughout the 
first 4 years of their administration of 
Public Law 520 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the Stockpile Act. Then after 
the Korean war broke the goal was 
raised to $8,870,000,000 by December 31, 
1950. The uncertainty and confusion is 
rampant. That is a serious indictment 
of failure of the Munitions Board to 
grasp their responsibility and their duty 
under that act. ‘Therefore, the other 
agencies are somewhat at a loss as to 
their goals. Despite this fact, however, 
they have not made any real concrete 

progress because of inertia, policy tifts, 
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and out-and-out jealousy over their 
various prerogatives. The Defense Min- 
erals Administration, staffed by mining 
industry men anxious to get a program 
going, has been hobbled in its efforts by 
a group in the Secretary of the Interior’s 
office who have become masters of the 
tactics of delaying important policy de- 
cisions and minerals development pro- 
grams—although none of them have had 
any experience in mining. At the pres- 
ent time this group is still sitting on pro- 
grams submitted by DMA months ago. 
Programs that are not bottlenecked at 
this point become pigeonholed in the 
General Services Administration, where 
at the present time many long-term 
purchase contracts lie dormant, while 
the Nation cries for the materials these 
contracts would bring out. Another 
agency, equally guilty in preventing min- 
eral development, is the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Failure fo face up to reali- 
ties and set ceiling prices for metals and 
minerals in line with the world markets 
has caused much-needed metals to flow 
to other nations, and has kept mines 
closed in cur own country that only need 
an adequate and firm price to unlock 
their hidden wealth. 

Is it therefore little wonder that a 
mining official recently said, “Anything 
that’s been accomplished by the metals 
industry in the past year has been in 
spite of the Government and not be- 
cause of it’? 

It is high time that Congress forcibly 
express its views on what needs to be 
done to bring order out of this chaos in 
the minerals program, to remove the un- 
certainty that exists, and stimulate our 
domestic mining industry. 

In my own mind the simple solution 
that can be readily arrived at under 
existing law is for all mineral policies 
and program to be developed by one 
agency, directed by that agency, and 
brought to conclusion by that agency. 
It is my suggestion that a top mining 
man be made responsible for develop- 
ment of mineral policy and programs. 
To aid him in this work the policy and 
program functions as they apply to 
metals and minerals, now * dged in the 
Interior Department should be divorced 
from that Department and placed under 
this one responsible man who should be 
given full authority to direct the various 
other major agencies participating in any 
minerals program to carry out DPA pol- 
icies and get the domestic mining in- 
dustry into full production. This top 
minerals staff, which must be manned 
by experienced mining personnel, could 
be placed directly in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Gentlemen, we are at the crossroads 
in our mineral preparedness. Even now 
it may be too late to salvage our pro- 
duction program, bu‘ there is an outside 
chance that we can get our mineral pro- 
gram on the right track. Let us hope, 
that for our national security, that those 
in charge of our defense will quickly see 
the light and take the needed steps now 
to insure a strong domestic mining in- 
dustry. ; 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Montana, 


Mr, D'EWART. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Iowa in again 
bringing to the attention of the Congress 
the situation that we face in connection 
with strategic ana critical materials and 
their production and beneficiation in 
this country. We have held numerous 
hearings, not only in Washington but 
throughout the country, on the matter, 
and the situation you have described is 
universal, not only in Washington but in 
other places. We have tried in various 
ways to get this program started, and 
up to date it has not rolled. I think 
the gentleman is performing a real serv- 
ice in again calling the attention of Con- 
gress to the difficulties we are having in 
developing our domestic production of 
these critical and strategic materials for 
the war effort. We must get this pro- 
gram started and every one of us should 
help in the splendid effort the gentle- 
man is making. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman for his splendid observation. 
I have had occasion to visit the Com- 
mittee on Mines, on which the gentle- 
man serves. I have had occasion to ob- 
serve his work on the floor of this House, 
and the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D’Ewart] has made a real contribution 
to this effort and has rendered invalua- 
ble service to our Nation. I know the 
gentleman from Montana realizes, as I 
do, that this is point one, where we start 
our own rating in the family of nations, 
and without the mining industry we 
would be absolutely rated as a have not 
nation, and would be rated at the bot- 
tom of the ladder. It is only as we get 
ourselves squared away with a vigorous, 
healthy mining industry that we can 
maintain our position in the family of 
nations. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
very highly for his own work in this field. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION MEETING 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 mirfute and to make an announce- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested by Vice President Bark- 
LEY, who is also president of the Amer- 
ican group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, to notify the House that there 
will be a meeting held in his office in 
the Capitol, the old Supreme Court 
Chamber, at 10:30 o’clock Thursday 
morning. All persons interested are in- 
vited to be present at that time. At 
that meeting officers will be elected and 
delegates will be selected. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, or to revise and extend re- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. Scupper and to include an edi- 
torial in two instances. 

Mr. AUCHINCLoss and to include an 
address by the president of Yale Uni- 
versity, 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG and to include a brief 
discussion on the Booker T. Washington 
Memorial. 

Mr. Povtson in four instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PHILLIPs and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mrs. BotTon on the effect of.the OPS 
general overriding regulation No. 15, and 
to include a Wall Street Journal edito- 
rial as well as several letters, 

Mr. Ramsay and to include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Fairmont Times. 

Mr. PERKINS in two instances, and 
to include an editorial appearing in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Mr. ZaABLOcKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds the limit and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $225.50. 

Mr. Witson of Texas and to include 
an editorial from the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and to include mate- 
rial from the Yellowstone News. 

Mr. Price (at the request of Mr. Mans- 
FIELD) in two imstances and to include 
certain material. 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. ANDREWs and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. BeckwortH and to include some 
figures with reference to cotton. 

Mr. GATHINGs in two instances, one on 
the question of installment credit and in 
the other to include an editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HowELt in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. LarcaDE in three instances, and in 
one to include an article entitled “The 
Rains Descended, and the Floods Came”; 
in the second an article by Mr. Richard 
B. Frost, published in the Detroiter Board 
of Commerce on July 3, 1951; and in the 
third extraneous matter. 

Mr. BurpIcx. 

Mr. Burrett in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HinsHAw to extend the remarks 
which he expects to make in Committee 
of the Whole on the State Department 
appropriation bill and to include certain 
excerpts. 

Mr. McCormack and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. VAN ZanpT (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHAFER (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. STEFAN and to include extraneous 
matter in connection with any remarks 
he shall make in Committee of the Whole 
on the State, Commerce, and Justice 
Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. MILLER of California in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. O’Konskr and to include an 
article. 

Mr. Rooney and to include extraneous 
matter in the remarks which he shall 
make in Committee of the Whole today. 

Mr. Roptno (at the request of Mr. 
Rooney) and to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Brooklyn Tablet. 
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Mr. Yorty (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. 

Mr. Jenison and to include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. BRAMBLETT and to include a state- 
ment by Robert L. Ryan, engineer-man- 
ager of the Ventura flood-control district. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
letters I received typical of many that 
have come to my office relative wo House 
Resolution 332, regarding the Oatis case. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Lovre (at the 
request of Mr. Berry), indefinitely, on 
account of official business. 


: ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 24, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


627. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to sell and convey to 
Sam Arvanitis and George Arvanitis a parcel 
of land consisting of one-quarter acre, more 
or less, situated at the Naval Ammunition 
and Net Depot, Seal Beach, Calif.”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

628. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill authorizing and 
directing the performance of an agreement 
with the Republic of Panama regarding the 
relocation of the terminal facilities of the 
Panama Railroad in the city of Panama”; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

629. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to remove certain 
inequities by fixing the hours of work and 
overtime compensation practices in the case 
of certain employees of the United States, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 4912. A bill to 2stablish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H. R. 4913. A bill to provide Federal funds 
to assist the States in the acquisition and 
construction of plant facilities urgently and 
ir.mediately needed for public schools; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 4914. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4915. A bill to amend section 2151 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to sabo- 
tage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REGAN: 

H. R. 4916. A bill to amend the act of July 
31, 1947 (61 Stat. 681); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 4923. A bill to enable the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the 
Board of Supervisors of the City and County 
of Honolulu to issue certain bonds for the 
construction of the Kalihi Tunnel and its 
approach roads; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 297. Joint resolution to provide 
that the dramatic production Faith of Our 
Fathers shall be presented in each State of 
the United States; to the Committee on Ap- 
proprictions. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. Res. 351. Resolution to authorize and 
direct the Committee on Armed Services to 
conduct thorough studies and investigations 
concerning the sale to and use of narcotics 
by members of the Armed Forces and per- 
sons registered for induction by the Selec- 
tive Service System; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H.R. 4917. A bilj for the relief of Giovan- 
nina Echelle; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H.R. 4918. A bill for the relief of Henry 

J. Lim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 4919. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jalal 

Elahi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HESS: 

H. R. 4920. A bill for the relief of Geor- 
gette Sato; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 4921. A bill for the relief of Silas B. 

Morris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 4922. A bill for the relief of Patricia 
Ann Eddings; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, . 


358. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
V. K. Wellington Koo, Ambassador Chi- 
nese Embassy, Washington, D. C., relative to 
transmitting a statement of the Control 
Yuan of China relating to the text of the 
draft on the Japanese peace treaty, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 
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Tuespay, Jury 24, 1951 


Rev. William FP. Creightcn, rector, St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Bethesda, Md., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast sent the 
spirit of truth unto us to guide us into 
all truth, so rule our lives by Thy power 
that we may be truthful in word and 
act and thought. 

Amidst all the half truths end false- 
hood by which men live keep us ever in 
Thy gracious protection, that no fear 
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of ours or ambition of ours may make us 
false in act or speech. 

Grant that our Nation may enthrone 
the truth which alone can make us free. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, July 23, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
neminations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House has passed a bill (H. R. 4262) re- 
lating to the height of the building 
known as 2100 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4262) relating to the 
height of the building known as 2400 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. 
C., was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to make insertions in 
the Recorp and transact routine busi- 
ness, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN DISPLACED PERSONS 

A confidential letter from the Attorney 
General of the United States, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a copy of an order of the 
Acting Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, dated November 16, 1950, au- 
thorizing the temporary admission into the 
United States of displaced persons (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


GrRsNTING oF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney Genera! of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of the orders of the Commissioner 
of Immigration, and Naturalization grant- 
ing the application for permanent residence 
te certain aliens, together with 4 detailed 
statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law as to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for granting the applications (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
Temporary ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES oF CERTAIN ALIEN SEAMEN 

Two letters from the Attorney General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, copies of orders of the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization, 
dated October 20, 1950, authorizing the tem- 
porary admission into the United States for 
shore leave purposes only, of certain alien 
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seamen (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders of the Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization suspending 
deportation of certain aliens, together with 
a statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law as to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, withdrawing the name of 
Charles Horatio Nelson Verchilds from a re- 
port relating to aliens whose deportation had 
been suspended, transmitted to the Senate 
on June 1, 1951; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


JURISDICTION OF UNITED STATES 
COURTS OVER ACTION OF STATE UTILI- 
TY REGULATORY BODIES—RESOLUTION 
OF WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
a resolution sent to me by John C. Doer- 
fer, chairman of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission, endorsing H. R. 184, 
which would restrict the jurisdiction of 
United States district courts over action 
of State public utility regulatory bodies. 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas there is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States a bill, H. R. 
184, Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
introduced by Hon. Franck R, HAVENNER, of 
California, seeking to amend section 1342 
of title 28 of the United States Code, which, 
if enacted into law, would further restrict 
the jurisdiction of the United States dis- 
trict courts over action of State public util- 
ity regulatory bodies; and 

Whereas said bill has the support and ap- 
proval of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners and was 
introduced at said association’s instance and 
request; and 


Whereas it appears that the objective of 


said bill is desirable and in the interest of 
State regulatory authority: Be it 
Resolved, That the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the State of Wisconsin hereby sup- 
ports said bill and urges its enactment into 
law; be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary is hereby di- 

rected to furnish a certified copy of this 
resolution to the chairman and each mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives, a certified copy of said 
resolution to each member of the Wisconsin 
delegation in the Congress, a certified copy of 
said resolution to Congressman Franck R. 
HAVENNER, and a certified copy of said reso- 
lution to the general solicitor of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. 

Pusiic SERVICE COMMISSION 

OF WISCONSIN, 

JouHN C. Doerrer, Chairman. 

W. F. WHITNEY. 

JAMES R. DURFEE. 


I hereby certify that the foregoing resolu- 
tion was duly introduced, passed, and 
adopted at a regular session of the Public 
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Service Commission of the State of Wiscon- 
sin held on the 10th day of July 1951. 
Epwarp T. KAvENY, 
Secretary, Public Service Commis- 
sion, State of Wisconsin. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By. Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 283. A bill for the relief of Akiko Mit- 
suhata (Rept. No. 567); 

H. R. 3442. A bill to protect the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America in 
the use of emblems and badges, descriptive 
or designating marks, and words or phrases 
heretofore adopted and to clarify existing 
law relating thereto (Rept. No. 568); and 

H. R. 3495. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Cora B. Jones (Rept. No. 569). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

8S. 495. A bill for the relief of Richard J. 
Walling (Rept. No. 570); and 

S. 775. A bill for the relief of Dr. Anthony 
M. Opisso (Rept. No. 571). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 172. A bill to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, as 
amended, so as to permit the return under 
such section of property which an alien ac- 
quired, by gift, devise, bequest, or inheri- 
tance, from an American citizen (Rept, No. 
572). 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

8S. 665. A bill for the relief of D. Lane 
Powers and Elaine Powets Taylor; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 575). 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS—REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
report favorably, without amendment, 
an original concurrent resolution favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation of 
certain aliens, and I submit a_ report 
(No. 573) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent res- 
olution will be placed on the calendar, 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 39) was ordered to be placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
sesentatives concurring), "hat the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-5624348, Nakaguchi, Shigeki, or Robert 
Nakaguchi. 

A-3652320, Buhl Christain Nielsen. 

A-3100694, Csech, John, or Janos Csech. 

A-7127706, Klimek, Henryk. 

A-4401725, Magaddino, Giuseppa 
Iracani, Concetta Catanzaro). 

A-1041814, Manilowitz, David, or Mendel 
Hodak. 

A-4696810, Masala, Luigi, or Louis Mar- 
sorla or Luigi Mazala or Masorala or Masola, 

A-5212628, Pella, Dante. 

A-3779276, Schaefer, Hans Johannes. 

A-1725376, Bremmer, Edmund Oscar Hela- 
rich, or Edmund Oscar Heinrich Sturm. 

A-5970656, Juliano, Mary, or Mary McKin- 
non McDonald Clark McCulloch, or Mc- 
Donald (nee McCulloch) or Bernice Vernon 
or May Vernon, or Bernice Sullivan. 

A-5151789, Van Paassen, Cornelia Mache- 
lina (nee Sizoo), or Cornelie Machelina Van 
Paassen or Cornelia M. Van Paassen or Corn- 
alie Van Paassen, and so forth. 


(nee 
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A-7036879, Van Paassen, Hugo Lodewijk 
Laurusse, or Hugo Lodewik Van Paassen or 
Hugo L. Van Paassen. 

A-4332761, McNally, 
Zrum). 

A-4862381, Volk, Christina May (nee Mac- 
kenzie). 

A-4655709, Sgro, Vito, or Vito Sgrol. 

A-4101085, Tsoulemelekis, Nicolas, or Nich- 
olas or Tselomeiekis alias Nick Makki or Nick 
Mekis. 

A-2808666, Luder, Karl Frank. 

A-9550171, Aimala, Tauno Pellervo, or 
Tauno Pellervo. 

A-7197944, Hartog, Josef Jacob. 

A-6178102, Hartog, Ada Frederika. 

A-2691539, Kallinikos, Miltiadis, or James 
Callas. 

A-7445627, Diamandopoulos, Antonis Em- 
manuel. 

A-7125018, Lowinger, Mor Maurice, or Mor 
Lowinger or Mor (Moritz) Lovinger. 

A-7125145, Lowinger, Edith nee Weicz or 
Edit (Edith) Weisz. 

A-7469035, Bernier, 
Frieereke. 

A-7463944, Bernier, Carlotta, or Deubner- 
Bernier. 

A-2787564, 
Tsing Djang. 

A-6137973, Haynal, Helen May Babienco. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
an original concurrent resolution favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens, and I submit a report (No, 
574) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent reso- 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 40) was ordered to be placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-3965807, Abdolah, Mohamed, or Mo- 
hamed Abdulah. 

A-2789215, Ahmed, Noor. 

A-7955499, Alaniz-Cavazos, Alfronso. 

A-2937693, Ambro, Helen (nee Balazsovic). 

A-7450414, Ambrose, Dora, alias Dora Elena 
Benitez Ibanez. 

A-6383332, Anderson, Anna Kaarina Tul- 
likki Kaari. 

A-5884968, Anthony, Emma Adelaide, or 
Emma Adelaide Pickering. 

A-6588584, Antwine, Tessie Patricia (nee 
Mansell). 

A-6071239, Arellano, Domingo, Jr. 

A-6071241, Arellano, Innocencio. 

; A-6071240, Arellano, Juan, alias John Arel- 
ano. 

A-6479381, Barber, Denise Adelaide Henri- 
ette (mee Denise Adelaide Henrietta Van 
Eycke). 

A-6346406, Barbera, Elsa Gladys 
Reeves) formerly Wolff. 

A-6477089, Bell, Agnes Marjorie. 

A-4375271, Belovescik, Andrej, or Andy Bell 
or Andrew Belovescik. 

A-6424236, Borthwick, Mary Morton (nee 
Dickson). 

A-4860586, Bougen, Max, or Mordka David 
Kacenelenbojgen. 

A-6595564, Bravo, Maria Belen Guzman. 

A-6595665, Bravo, Dionisio B. 

A-6500455, Brayer, Roger Charles. 

A-7371552, Calcao, Antonio Bernadino, 

A-4491718, Canniff, Diane Raymonde, or 
Raymonde Gilberte Johnstone alias Defly 
DeMery. 


Nellie Elena (nee 


Maudy  Eleonore 


Djang, Stephen T., also Sung 


(nee 
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A-7127827, Carr, Keith Constantine, or 
Keith Carr or Kenneth Rainford. 

A-7187855, Cerda-Garcia, Manuel. 

A-69£5565, Chin, Toh Ling, alias Mrs. Leon 
Chin nee Tan Toh Leng. 

A-3669803, Chong, Mark, or Mock Chang 
or Choy See Buw or Mark Yee Sing. 

A-5412487, Ciliax, Doris Marion. 

A-6998633, Conatser, Victor Cattan. 

A-7476168, C»ppola, Luigi Guiseppi. 

A-5851454, Correia, Joao (John ) Martinho. 

A-1879755, Cosio-Remen‘e-i1, Juan. 

A-4762234, Crawe, William. 

A-6860142, Daher, Mouna (nee Nader). 

A~-7392104, Davidian, Nazar Yeznik. 

A-7375879, DeBuelna, Maria De Jesus Rios. 

A-7975411, De Esquibel, Lidia Alamillo. 

A-6862527, De Greve, beatrix Maria Herck- 
enrata. 

A-6408937, De Minnick, Maria Catalina 
Andrade, or Maria Mirnick (nee Maria Cata- 
lina Andrade). 

A-5609510, Eggiman, Guillaume Jean, or 
William John Eggiman. 

A-1589293, Z,,orov, Anton, or Egoroff. 

A-7247410, Ellis, Hugh Milton. 

A-3822587, Ettrup, Jens Sigvart. 

A-2588068, Falanga, Vincenzo. 

A-3082508, Fan, Hsing Yun, or Edwin Hsing 
Un Fan. 

A-5937637, Fay, Cozie Verna, or Cozie Verna 
Horne Ostle Pettit. 

A-4425321, Fay, Grace Lorraine (nee Grace 
Lorraine Mizen). 

A-7134549, Frazzio, Venturina, or Venturina 
De Loreto or Renz De Loreto nee Di Loreto. 

A-7712241, Ferguson, Alvin James. 

A-4388683, Fernandez, Aurelio Rodriguez. 

A-5510280, Finger, Hannorah Winmifred 
(nee Hurley). 

A-3474906, Flemming, Lily, alias “ily Slater 
alias Lily Hill alias Lily Wells alias Lily Beety. 

A-3941431, Foltz, Marie (nee Maria Stanis- 
lawa Keszowski) formerly Cruxton. 

A-1445049, Ftikas, Gus, or Constantinos 
alias Gus Tickas. 

A-4880594, Fukushima, Hideo, alias Eddie 
Fukushima. 

A-5911159, Gabrich, Ignatz, or Fred Ga- 
brich or Kennetk Couey or Covey or Ken- 
neth Gabrich. 

A-5535323, Galaz, Angelo Custidios, or An- 
gelo Curtodios Galaz. 

A-7203038, Galindo, Maximiliano, or Max- 
imiliano Galindo-Salazar. 

A-7203039, Galindo, Rafael. 

A-3730435, Gardner, Eulalia Ofelina (nee 
Eulalia Ofelina Gumbs (Gomez) or Elaria 
Lavergne). 

A-5956045, Gavallas, Emanuel, or Manolis 
Gavallas. 

A-4391716, Gentile, Tito. 

A-6937219, Glatt, Ita, or Ita Tanzer Dor- 
lich. 

A-4008469, Goldber, Becky (nee Alperowitz 
or Alpert). 

A-5869557, Gomez-Munos, Antonio, or An- 
tonio Gomez. 

A-3418891, Goodman, Ruth Lillian, alias 
Ray Goodman. 

A-5651496, Gorny, Edward, or Edward 
Garry. 

A-1648089, Grace, John Ronald. 

A-5673505, Gronaas, George Oluf. 

A-56519'71, Gronning, Nils Johan. 

A-7399084, Gruber, Ingrid. 

A-3029042, Guerrero, Antonio Belmonte, or 
Antonio Belmonte. 

A-1886824, Gustafson, Karl Arthur. 

A-7463797, Guzman, Pascasio. 

A-5170669, Hall, Daisy Evadna. 

A-7035750, Hall, William Roderick. 

A-7035749, Hall, Lorna Daisy. 

A-7035771, Hall, Robert Arthur. 

A-6298407, Halpern, Chaskel. 

A-2629175, Hans, Joseph. 

A-7225090, Harpell, Frederick John. 

A-5604019, Harrington, Robert Albert. 

A~7240688, Harris, Clarence George. 

A-5632385, Hill, William Gordon. 
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A-7090850, Hillmann, Madeline Margaret, 
or Madeline Margaret Deslauriers or Madeline 
Margaret Campbell. 

A-3002122, Hing, Wong. 

A-5806358, Hochstetler, Dora Lavina, for- 
merly Beauchamp (nee Hennan). 

A-5155143, Hodges, Alice Mary. 

A-6899332, Hognestad, Eivind. 

A-6464476, Hwa, Jesse Chia-Hsi. 

A-6005942, Hyer, Clara Margarita Pichardo 
Mendndez. 

A-4563952, Ikuta, Yasutaro. 

A-7351260, Jackson, Evelyn Florence Co- 
zens. 

A-6659140, Jody, Boris Abel (Berelis Josi- 
dijo). 

A-3914792, John, Chiang King, or John 
Chiang. 

A-1578771, Johnson, Runar, or Runar 
Holmberg. 

A-7130624, Johnson, Shirley Louise. 

A-7427562, Jones, Laurette Leduc (nee Ma- 
rie Rose Laurette Leduc) formerly Laurette 
Albert or Theresa Albert. 

A-4234799, Kato, Ikano (nee Ikeno Oishi). 

A-5753373, Kato, Kiyoka, or Kazuo Sewaki. 

A-3502826, Klass, Abraham, or Al Klass. 

A-7178612, Krajian, Leon Sarkis. 

A-7821673, Kuant, Moy. 

A-4868320, Kuschak, Andrew. 

A-5758329, Lamb, Eudora, or Dora Lamb 
(nee Spicer) formerly Harrower. 

A-2280015, Le Blanc, Ann (nee Horan). 

A-2903177, Le Blanc, Theotime Joseph, or 
Timothy or Tim Le Blanc. 

A-7189111, Lettsome, Wilmoth Carigon. 

A-7083207, Lettsome, Mera Celestina. 

A-6509269, Lind, Jacob, or Jack Lind. 

A-5368015, Logoski, Stefan (or Lagocki), or 
Steve Logoski Kozek. 

A-3469815, Luena, Emilio Bieja. 

A-5050110, Luena, Julia Bulan. 

A-1027070, Malcolm, Vincent A. 

A-6995850, Mantsios, Elias Gregory, or Elias 
Mantsios (Mantziou) or Elias G. Mantsios. 

A-5405314, Marcrum, Anna Engel Dorothea 
(nee Behrens). 

A-7643414, Martin, Angel Elias Frias, or 
Angel Elias Frias. 

A-7240851, Martinez-Gonzalez, Jesus, or 
Jesus G. Martinez. 

A-5€30368, Massengile, Irene Mary (nee 
Washington). 

A-4694586, McCandlish, Sally (nee Levine), 
or Sally McCandlich or Sally Levy or Shana 
Levin or Levinaite. 

A-6297954, Melki, Michael. 

A-7197982, Mello, Maria Cremilde ‘nee 
Paiva). 

A-2908187, Mercan, John, or Joseph Wolff. 

A-2918041, Mercan, Teresa, or Wolff (nee 
Mandi). 

A-7469521, Merritt, Antonia Maris Alamilla. 

A-4250737, Mihailides, Pashalis. 

A-5470214, Millington, Irene Christina. 

A-3658224, Mirakian, Setrak, or Setrak 
Medzigian alias Sam Mirak. 

A-7137595, Mitchell, James Alexander. 

A-6728473, Moldovan, Rose (nee Steiner) 
alias Rose Weiss. 

A-7203925, Moore, Flora Ann, or Flora Ann 
Gumbs. 

A-7199007, Morales, Rosa Ydalia Morales 
(nee Rosa Ydalia Urena). 

A-5214897, Morales-Gonzalez, Alejandro. 

A-7576698, Morawetz, Kurt Otto. 

A-7083004, Morawetz, Rita Chana. 

A-5045368, Morello, Maria Losardo, alias 
Giovanna Lipari Scianca. 

A-5569843, Morgan, Gladstone Jonathan, 
or Clanson Jonathan Morgan. 

A-6481974, Mucino-Basurto, Carlos, alias 
Anthony Calociche. 

A-4399657, Muloski, Olga, alias Olga Casey 
nee Zawada. 


Ago. Munkittrick, Ingrid, or Ingrid 
G 


A-4775021, Nakamura, Yoshimitsu. 


A-4200727, Nakanishi, Sadao, alias Shuichi 
Nakanishi, 


A-7390065, Nedelkoff, George, or George 
Nedelkow. 

A-6371198, Nencel, David. 

A-7290480, Nielsen, Herdis Johanne (nee 
Frandsen ) . 

A-5529231, Nimori, Kaoru, or Richard 
Kaoru Nimori. 

A-3230840, Noi, Chew Yan nn Yan Noi 
Sung 

A-7279875, Ocampo, Emeterio Mendoza. 

A-5981756, Olsen, Henrik Hjalmar. 

A-4456624, Ono, Mokichi, or Frank Ono or 
Ichizaemon Suwa. 

A-7178585, Ortiz-Hurtado, Juan. 

A-6316261, Owen, Judith Elizabeth. 

A-6738463, Papageorgiou, Nikolas. 

A-6326776, Perez, Francisco, Doncel Castro, 
or Frank Castro. 

A-4759367, Peters, Heinrich Hans Gustav 
Amandus. 

A-9510098, Picking, Douglas Barnette. 

A-6616615, Picquett, Daisy Veronica, alias 
Daisy Veronica Picquett (nee Riley). 

A-6510549, Popianas, Stella Maria. 

A-7014398, Poy, Chiu Chong, or Poy Chew. 

A-7131139, Phiu, Victoria, or Chiu Ying 
Ngor. 

A-7274040, Prager, Fritz. 

A-6794962, Pulos, Maria C. (nee Maria D. 
Constantinides). 

A-4732580, Quijano, Alonso. 

A-4365961, Quintas, Antonio, or Antonio 
Guintas Rodriguez. 

A-3514174, Randell, Dora (nee Dura or 
Dora Miller). 

A-3766549, Regus, Vasile (William Rabbitt 
or Rabit) (William Rubek). 

A-6733682, Ritchey, Joseph Eugene. 

A-7387475, Rivera, Lorenzo. 

A-1019709, Rodi, Frank, or Antonio 
Sgambati 

A-6827904, 
Lourdes. 

A-6887561, Russak, Joseph Chaim. 

A-4271890, Rychel, Jan, alias John Joseph 
Richel. 

A-5505393, Schiller. Elsa (nee Elsa Vogt), or 
Elsa Johanna Schiller or Elise K. Schiller. 

A-6881805, Schwarz, Hans, alias Hans 
Eisler. 

A-7469769, Sciullo, Franco. 

A-5716866, Seiler, Daniel. 

A-2388433, Shee, Lew, or Lew Lan Hing or 
Heung or Mrs. Eng Hoy. 

A-5319126, Siber. Steve. 

A-3019138, Simandjuntak, Gerson, or Si- 
mandjunta or Saleh Bin Karim or Karim Bin 
Salley 

A-5383073, Sipari, Vilho. 

A-1054569, Smarzik, George, or George 
Sivak. 

A-5580914, Spano, Gaetano, or Clyde 
Spano. 

A-5388930, Spencer, Giovanna, or Sheasby 
nee Srintz. 

A-4141767, Stein, Ray (Rachael) (nee 
Rajacsky). 

A-5214133, Stougaard, Carl Gorm Petersen, 
alias Gorm Stongaarc. 

A-5654060, Szumilas, Stanley, alias George 
Sokol. 

A-7450707, Tait, Claude Anthony, or 
Claude Anthony Wang or Claude Anthony 
Wang Tait or Claude Anthony Francis Tait 
or Claude Antoine Wang or Claude Wang. 

A-4329295, Takemura, Nobuto, or Nobuya 
Takemoto. 

A-4350727, Tarca, Dante. 

A--7390587, Thomsen, Bente Oda Fritze. 

A-5528610, Tiner, Mevzat. 

A-6992227, Tournay, Lucille Mariette. 

A-3797250, Toy, Mark Dock. 

A-7975407, Tsai, Ruby Wu, also known as 
Yu Kee Wu. 

A-7414960, Tsai, Shih Hao. 

A-7088876, Tschetschot, George. 

A-3943703, Tsukimoto, Tadashi. 

A-2031632, Hurley, John. 

A-7367151, Vaggalis, Calliope (nee Ta- 
boulari). 


Rodriguez-Hizon, Virgilio 
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A-5140372, Vaiarelli, Vincenzo Maria, or 
Vincent Vaiarelli. 

A-5480405, Valerdi, Celestino, Belestino 
Valerdi 

A-1503992, Valsas, Steve, Alias Stayros 
Valsamidis. 

A-3434019, Vavasis, Sam, or Arzirious 
Spiros Vavasis. 

A-4916793, Velcich, Domenick. 

A-7019494, Ventura, Ramon Daniel Garcia. 

A-2118316, Visini, Maria. 

A-4568997, Vrana, Stefan Josef. 

A-3617564, Wakimoto, Matsue Kimura, or 
Matsue Kimura. 

A-2096175, Wiitainoja, Katri Efisa (nee 
Lilja), alias Mrs. Katherine Brickson. 

A-6063600, Wilson, Edna May (nee Cohen), 
formerly Holt. 

A-5978528, Wilton, Christina Farquharson 
(nee Gill or Kimmel). . 

A-7145270, Wimmer, Lillian Rose, formerly 
Lillian Rose Duane, Lillian Rose Faulkner, 

A-7598397, Wloszcewski, Stefan. 

A-1809582, Wolff, Johanna Bernardina 
Hendrika. 

A-6620719, Wu, Wan-Ching (nee Wan 
Ching Chiang). 

A--1284194, Yirmibes, Orhan Osman, or 
Orhan Osman Yirmibesh. 

A-6072730, York, Lourdes Lontoc Fran- 
cisco. 

A-8775141, Hsueh, Chao Wang. 

A-2712354, Yu, Greta Yee-Tak. 

A-5342956, Zehetner, Joseph. 

A-5711151, Zito, Rocco. 

A-6985382, Kayar, Sedat Arif. 

A-7083504, Madeira, Luis Julio. 


CITATION OF MARTIN ACCARDO FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report favorably an original res- 
olution citing Martin Accardo for con- 
tempt of the Senate, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 562) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 180) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Martin Accardo to answer a 
series of questions before the said special 
committee, together with all the facts in con- 
nection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate, to the United States 
attorney for the southern district of Florida, 
to the end that the said Martin Accardo may 
be proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


CITATION OF JULIUS FINK FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. O’'CONOR. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report favorably an criginal res- 
olution citing Julius Fink for contempt 
of the Senate, and I submit a report (No. 
563) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 181) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Julius Fink to answer a series 
of questions before the said special commit- 


tee, together with all the facts in connection 
therewith, under the seal of the United 
States Senate, to the United States attorney 
for the District of Columbia, to the end that 
the said Julius Fink may be proceeded against 
in the manner and form provided by law. 


CITATION OF ABRAHAM MINKER FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report favorably an original res- 
olution citing Abraham Minker for con- 
tempt of the Senate, and I submit a 
report (No. 564) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 182) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Abraham Minker to answer a 
series of questions before the said special 
committee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate to the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said Abraham Minker may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


CITATION OF ISADORE MINKER FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report favorably an original 
resolution citing Isadore Minker for con- 
tempt of the Senate, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 565) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 183) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of Isadore Minker 
to answer a series of questions before the 
said special committee, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, under the 
seal of the United States Senate, to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Isadore 
Minker may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


CITATION OF ALEX FUDEMAN FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report favorably an original 
resolution citing Alex Fudeman for con- 
tempt of the Senate, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 566) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 184) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized in 
Interstate Commerce of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of Alex Fudeman to 
answer a series of questions before the said 
special committee, together with all the facts 
in connection therewith, under the seal of 
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the United States Senate, to the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Alex Fudeman may 
be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 1885. A bill for the relief of George A. 
Efron and his wife, Anna; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1886. A bill for the relief of Hisae Ku- 

ramoto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1887. A bill for the relief of Mordechay 
Dinewitz; and 

S.1888. A bill for the relief of Roberto 
Campa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 1889. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1890. A rill authorizing the establish- 
ment and maintenance of additional national 
cemeteries; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for Mr. Grorce): 

S. 1891. A bill for the relief of Lubo Paska- 
lovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. ¥892. A bill authorizing the naturaliza- 
tion of Daniel Rhee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

8.1893. A bill to amend and extend the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended; 
and 

S. 1894. A bill to assist the national defense 
by authorizing the provision of housing at 
reactivated military installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGsS when. 


he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
By Mr. LANGER: 

8. 1895. A bill to make funds allotted to 
Senators for clerk hire available for use for 
payment of toll charges on telegrams; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lancer when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

8S. 1896. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anni 
Franchina; to the Committee on the Judi- 
elary. 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BRIDGES (for Mr. Fercuson) 
submitted amendments intended to be 
proposed by Mr. Frrcuson to the bill 
(H. R. 3973) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, which were severally 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. NIXON submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 3973, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 3973, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself and Mr. 
WILLIAMs) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to House bill 3973, supra, which was 
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ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND THE 
RULE—AMENDMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 3973) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, the 
following amendment; namely, at the end of 
the bill add the following new section: 

“Sec. —. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of section 6 of the Defense 
Highway Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 765) as 
amended, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, in addition to all sums here- 
tofore authorized to be appropriated for such 
purpose, the sum of $4,000,000 to be available 
only for access roads for the prospecting and 
mining of uranium deposits and to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That the 
sum authorized by this section shall be avail- 
able for contract immediately upon the pas- 
sage of this act: Provided further, That the 
roads authorized to be constructed under 
this section shall be certified to the Secretary 
of Commerce as important to the national 
defense by the Secretary of Defense or such 
otuer official as the President may desig- 
nate.” 


Mr. ANDERSON also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 3973, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

By Mr. IVES: 

Address entitled “No War—No Peace,” de- 
livered by him before a luncheon plenary 
session at the Colgate University Conference 
on American Foreign Policy, on July 22, 1951, 
at Hamilton, N. Y. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

Address delivered by Rear Adm. Donald 
J. Ramsey, United States Navy (retired), 
treasurer, Silver Users’ Association, before 
the Mirror Manufacturers’ Association, San 
Francisco, Calif., July 12, 1951. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Address on the subject of the duty of 
eligible citizens to vote in national and off- 
year elections, by Harry L. Brumond, chair- 
man of the Citizens’ National Affairs Com- 
mittee, delivered at the meeting of the 
executive committee, held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, N. Y., on July 23, 1951. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled “Containment Is Far From 
Enough,” written by Barbara Ward and pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

Letter Gated July 16, 1951, addressed to him 
by Hiram Bingham, Chairman, Loyalty Re- 
view Board. 

Article entitled “Anti-Semitism in the So- 
viet Union,” written by Victor Lasky and 
published in the June 1951 issue of the Na- 
tional Jewish Monthly. 


By Mr. ECTON: 

Editorials from various newspapers com- 
menting on Senator McCarruy, of Wiscon- 
sin. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

Editorial entitled “Italian Treaty Revision,” 
published in the Providence (R. I.) Evening 
Bulletin of July 23, 1951. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

Article entitled “Open Mind on Mc- 
CarTHy,” written by Bill Cunningham and 
published in the Boston Herald of July 17, 
1951. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Editorial entitled “Bricker’s Warning,” 
published in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
of July 21, 1951. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS RE- 
GARDING AMENDMENTS TO LEGISLA- 
TIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
last month the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments held 
2 weeks of daily hearings on the opera- 
tion of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, and proposed amendments 
thereto. One of the assigned duties of 
our committee is to evaluate the work- 
ings of that law. 

Some 60 witnesses appeared before the 
committee and submitted suggestions 
for strengthening the organization and 
operation of the Congress. More than 
half of the witnesses who appeared were 
Members of Congress and of the con- 
gressional staff. 

A summary of the recommendations 
they submitted, classified in accordance 
with the schedule of topics upon which 
the hearings were based, has been 
prepared for the consideration of the 
committee. 

In the belief that this summary will 
be of interest to the entire membership 
of both Houses, as well as to all those 
who are concerned in strengthening our 
Nation’s Legislature, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be inserted in the 
Appendix of the CoNnGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 

IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
July 17, 1951. 

Staff memorandum No. 82-1-46. 

Subject: Amendments to Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act—Summary of recommenda- 
tions received. 

In order to assist the committee in formu- 
lating its own recommendations on the 
organization and operation of Congress, I 
submit below a skeleton summary of the 
principal recommendations received by the 
committee during our June hearings from 
Members of Congress and other who ap- 
peared or sent in written statements.’ Their 
recommendations are classified in accord- 
ance with the schedule of topics upon which 
the hearings were based. The names listed 
after each suggestion are those who made 
them. 

COMMITTEE STRUCTURE AND OPERATION 

1. Create a standing Senate Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs (S. Res. 148) (Fercuson, 
Murray). 

2. Create standing Committees on Civil 
Rights in both Houses (Henderson). 

8. Establish a Joint Select Committee on 
the Organization of Congress (S. Con. Res. 
3, H. Con. Res. 60) (Humpuerey, HOLIFIELp, 
A. L. MILLER). 


1See appendix A for complete list of wit- 
nesses. 
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4. Provide machinery for coordination and 
evaluation of legislative policy on fiscal af- 
fairs (Ruml). 

5. Perfect the parallelism of the committee 
structure of the two Houses (Walker). 

§. Reduce size of minor Senate commit- 
tees and increase size of major committees 
(Case, McCartuy, Tart). 

7. Increase five Senate standing commit- 
tees fromm 13 to 15 members each, and the 
Appropriations Committee from 21 to 23 
members (TAFT). 

8. Increase size of Committee on Foreign 
Relations (Wilcox). 

9. Make the Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Appropriations exclusive in their 
membership (McCLELLAN). 

10. Give each first-term Senator one ma- 
jor committee assignment before any first- 
term Senate receives two major committee 
seats (BENTON). 

11. Clarify definitions of committee Juris- 
diction (Murray). 

12. Realine the congressional committee 
structure (Parks). 

13. Central scheduling of committee 
meetings, to avoid conflicts (BeEnToNn). 

14. Allow subcommittees to hold execu- 
tive sessions without obtaining approval of 
full committee (sec. 133f) (MEADER). 

15. Include in each committee report a 
simple, concise statement of the bill's ob- 
jectives (LeMay). 

16. Provide funds to enable members and 
staffs of Foreign Relations and Foreign Af- 
fairs Committees to travel abroad on com- 
mittee business, without necessity of seek- 
ing funds each time such travel is contem- 
plated (Marcy). 

17. Adopt a general code of fair play for 
the conduct of committee hearings and in- 
vestigations (Kefauver, Ferguson (volun- 
tary), Humphrey, Holifield, Meader (vol- 
untary), A. L. Miller, Multer, Heller, Loeb 
(ADA), Levy (ACLU), Mrs. Stone (LWV), 
New York City Bar Association, committee 
on bill of rights). 

18. Authorize House Judiciary Committee 
to draft a code of procedure for conduct of 
hearings and examination of witnesses be- 
fore House committees (H. Res. 221) 
(CELLER). 

19. Change name of Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
to Committee on Government Operations 
(MCCLELLAN). 

20. Provide for reference of legislation for 
relief of certifying officers to Committee on 
Expenditures (staff, Senate Expenditur-s 
Committee). 

STAFFING OF CONGRESS 

1. Expand the staffing of Congress (BEN- 
TON). 

2. Expand professional staffs of standing 
committees (sec. 202) (MEADER, WALKER). 

3. Provide each standing committee 
(other than Appropriations) with a perma- 
nent staff of at least 6 professional and 12 
clerical employees (Mukray). 

4. Raise ceiling on size of professional 
staffs of busiest committees (Wilcox). 

5. Expand professional staffs of Commit- 
tees on Appropriations (Dovcias, Frercuson, 
HUMPHREY). 

6. Let Foreign Affairs Committees have 
one or two roving agents who could, on com- 
mittee direction, make spot surveys abroad of 
matters related to United States foreign pol- 
icy Or to pending legislation (Marcy). 

7. Develop an eligible register of competent 
committee staff experts (MEADER). 

8. Forbid use of committee staff positions 
for patronage purposes (MEADER). 

9. Place all employees of Congress under a 
merit system base“ on competitive examina- 
tion with permanent tenure during good be- 
havior (Walker). 

10. Establish professional standards for ap- 
pointments to Senate Library staff (Hum- 
PHREY). 
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11. Provide that ranking minority member 
of each standing committee sha!) have privi- 
lege of appointing, with approval of minority 
committeemen, one professional staff mem- 
ber, the assistant clerk, and one stenographer. 
Or, alternatively, that professional staff shall 
be equally divided between majority and mi- 
nority (BRrDGEs). 

12. Permit majority and minority commit- 
teemen to select their own staff employees 
(MugRAY). 

13. Assign two-thirds of enlarged commit- 
tee staffs to majority, and one-third to 
minority (MURRAY). 

14. Make professional staffs of standing 
committees available to minority members 
(Brivces, Burdette). 

15. Let the Joint Budget Committee have 
a counsel appointed by the majority, and 
associate counsel appointed by the minority 
( Bripces). 

16. Increase staff of Senate minority pol- 
icy committee (SMITH). 

17. Relax the conflict-of-interest statute 
to permit committees to employ persons on 
a temporary basis (MADER). 

18. Clearance of official committee stenog- 
rayvhers by the FBI (Purcoto). 

19. Amend House rule to provide for ad- 
mission of professional committee staffs to 
House floor when their committee bills are 
under consideration (Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee staff). 

20. Proportion allowances for staff of Sen- 
ators’ offices to the population of the State 
they represent (Walker). 

21. Fix clerk hire allowance cf Representa- 
tives at $12,500 a year (MULTER). 

22. Permit Representatives to employ ad- 
ministrative assistants (MULTER). 

23. Classify positions in legislative service 
and compensate each grade uniformly (A. L. 
MILLER) . 

24. Establish a salary scale for congres- 
sional employees on a par with salaries paid 
for comparable work in executive branch 
(MuRRAY). 

25. Make the base salary of congressional 
employees their actual salary (8. 633) 
(PLANDERS). 

26. Raise ceiling on salary payable tem- 
porary committee personnel (MEADER). 

27. Condition compensation of borrowed 
personnel upon price approval of adminis- 
tration committees (Mgaper). 

28. Adjust retirement benefits for legisia- 
tive employees, by amending title VI of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act (Bripers, 
DEANE, SMITH). 

29. Add the fields of national defense, 
recreation, public health, immigration, for- 
estry, fisheries, insurance, crime, and atomic 
energy to those in which senior specialists 
may be appointed in the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service (sec. 203b) (Griffith). 

30. Change “price economics” to “market- 
ing” (sec. 203b) (Griffith). 

81. Amend rules of both Houses so as to 
allow standing committees to reimburse 
Legislative Reference Service for services 
rendered (Griffith). 

32. Authorize the Legislative Reference 
Service to: (a) index printed hearings; (b) 
prepare analyses of lobby data); (c) digest 
pending amendments of major bills 
(Griffith). 

33. Restore funds for the publications staff 
of the Legislative Reference Service (Stone, 
Smith). 

34. Permit House and Senate legislative 
counsels to make staff appointments with- 
out the necessity of clearing with the Speaker 
of the House or the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (staff, Senate Experditures 
Committee). 


WORKLOAD ON CONGRESS 

1. Ban the introduction of all private bills 
and delegate all private legislation to appro- 
priate administrative agencies (Benten, 
Humphrey, Multer, Stone, Heller). 


2. Create a new joint standing Committee 
on Private Legislation of all types, with an 
adequate staff (CELLER). 

3. Grant home rule tw the District of Co- 
lumbia (Benton, Humphrey, Kefeuver, Heller, 
Loeb, Levy, Stone, Van Arkel). 

4. Create a congression:' commission to 
study the devolution of governmental func-~ 
tions (BENNETT). 

5. Reduce workload on Congress by (a) 
avoidance of special investigating commit- 
tees, (b) fewer committee assignments per 
Member, (c) systematic personnel arrange- 
ments, (d) addition of more staff where 
needed (Stone). 


OVERSIGHT OF ADMINISTRATION 


1. Increase oversight of administration by 
congressional committees (sec. 136) (Mur- 
RAY). 

2. Conduct a televised report-and-question 
period fortnightly in both Houses (Kerauver, 
Walker). 

3. Require committees to review adminis- 
trative legislation and recommend to Con- 
gress disapproval of regulations contrary to 
legislative intent (Walker). 

4. Use the Subcommitiee on Senate Inves- 
tigations as a central investigating body for 
the Senate (Nobleman). 

5. Establish a Joint Legislative Council 
(Holcombe). 


STRENGTHENING FISCAL CONTROLS 


1. Create a Joint Committee on the Budget, 
with an expert staff (S. 913) (McClellan, 
Bridges, Taft, Atkins). 

2. Let the Joint Budget Committee fur- 
nish estimates of probable cost of proposed 
authorizations (Bripces, SCHOEPPEL). 

3. Let the Joint Budget Committee make 
a study of existing authorizations to see if 
any could be repealed (P2inces). 

4. Consolidate all the general appropria- 
tion bills (8. Con. Res. 27) (Bridges, Butler 
of Nebraska, Humphrey, Saltonstall, Atkins). 

5. Require a record vote on all appropria- 
tion bills (H. Res. 119) (Rocras): and on all 
committee amendments offered thereto (At- 
kins, A. L. MILuzr). 

6. Include cost estimates in committee re- 
ports (S. Con. Pes, 2) (Ferguson, Atkins, 
Schoeppel). 

7. Authorize President to veto individual 
items in general appropriation bills (H. J. 
Res. 24; H. R. 492) (Keating, Multer, Hum- 
phrey, Saltonstall, Atkins). 

8. Establish a permanent congressional 
Commission on Government Efficiency and 
Economy (H. R. 4402) (Rezs). 

9. Increase expert staffs of Appropriations 
Committees (Dovetas, Fercuson, Hum- 
PHREY). 

10. Make greater use of the facilities of 
the General Accounting Office (Fsacuson). 

11. Require amendments offered to ap- 
propriation bills to specify where the money 
shall come from (FPurco.o). 

12. Reduce the number of appropriations; 
break each appropriation down into sub- 
heads; and empower Budget Bureau to sanc- 
tion transfers between subheads (Wilmer- 
ding). 

13. Appoint a single accountable officer 
in each department to prepare and defend 
the appropriation accounts (Wilmerding). 

14. Let the appropriation accounts be 
audited for Congress by an audit department 
completely independent of the Executive 
(Wilmerding). 

15. Establish a Public Accounts Committee 
to receive and review the Auditor General's 
report (Wilmerding). 

16. Start the fiscal year October 1 instead 
of July 1 (McCLELLAN), 

REGISTRATION OF LOBBYISTS 

1. Clarify scope of application of lobby 
la * (s*RAZIER). 

2. Delete the words “principal” and “prin- 
cipally” in section 307 of title III (Zeller). 
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3. Require lobbyists before executive agen- 
cies to register and report (LaANg, Zeller). 

4. Require groups engaged in “indirect 
lobbying” to register and report (LANE, 
Zeller). 

5. Authorize withdrawal of registrations of 
persons who have stopped lobbying (Lang, 
FRAZIER). 

6. Extend exemption granted under sec- 
tion 308 of the lobby law to include radio, 
teievision, and facsimile (Lane, Zeller). 

7. Exempt organizations receiving and 
spending less than $1,000 a year, directly or 
indirectly, from lobby law (Lang, Zeller). 

8. Amend section 305 to require report- 
ing of contributions of $100 or more (Lang). 

9. Require lobbyists to give names and 
addresses of contributors of $500 or more 
(Zeller). 

10. Require lobbyists to report campai 
contributions (nance). woe 

11, Amend the lobby law to require an 
allocation of payments into lobbying and 
nonlobbying categories (Lang). 

12, Require a statement of total expen- 
ditures of organizations engaged in influenc- 
ing legislation, broken down into broad 
categories, with legislative expenditures 
itemized (Zeller). 

13. Require quarterly listing of name and 
address of each recipient of an expenditure 
of $50 or more (sec. 304, a4) (Zeller). 

14. Prohibit payment of contingent fees 
to lobbyists (Lane, Zeller, Buchanan Com- 
mittee). 

15. Require lobbying organizations to file 
statement of their bona fide total member- 
ship (Zeller). 

16. Require lobbying organizations to state 
how their legislative policy was determined 
and to indicate the responsibility of their 
agents (Zeller). 
ee oom privilege of the floor to ex- 

Ss Ww are engaged in lobby! 
(Lane, Loeb). pis sp 

18. Create a Joint Committee on the Leg- 
islative Process to supervise administration 
of the lobby law and the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act (Lane, Zeller, Buchanan Com- 
mittee). 

19. File lobby statements in triplicate 
with Department of Justice, Clerk of House, 
and supervisory committee (Zeller). 

20. Require registrations and reports un- 
der lobby law to be filed either with Clerk 
of House or Secretary of Senate, not with 
both (Frazrer). 

21. Simplify the information published 
quarterly in the Concressiona, Recorp un- 
der the lobby law, and use one form for 
filing (Prazirr). 

22. Do not require notarized oath on regis- 
tration forms under lobby law (Prazter). 
COMPENSATION AND RETIREMENT OF MEMBERS 

1. Increase congressional salaries (Heller, 
Rumi, Multer, Stone). 

2. Increase compensation of Members of 
Congress to $15,000 a year (8, 1290) 
(WILLIAMS). 

3. Increase congressional salaries to a 
minimum of $25,000 a year (BENToN). 

4. Establish a Commission on Congres- 
sional Salaries (S. 1117) (Dmx«sen, Brinces). 

5. Refer the question of adequate salaries 
for Congressmen and fair retirement allow- 
anves to the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court and the chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board (Ruml). 

6. Let the President name a commission 
to study congressional salaries and pen- 
sions (Loeb). 

7. Repeal tax exemptions allowed Members 
of Congress and high executive officers (8. 
1290 (WiLiaMs, Picker). 

8. Permit Members o* Congress to deduct 
official expenses in computing their income 
taxes (Picketr, MCCLELLAN). 

9. Grant expense allowances ‘9 Members 
of Congress (MvULTER). 
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10. Grant more adequate allowances for 
travel (Walker). 

11. Grant allowances to enable Senators 
to travel abroad (Wilcox). 

12. Increase retirement allowances for 
Members (BENTON, HELLER). 

13. Amend section 602 to base retirement 
allowances on length of service in Congress 
rather than on age, with 12 years’ service a 
min‘rmum condition (Brivogs). 

14. Provide an alternative option of re- 
tirement under title VI at age 55, with ap- 
propriate reduction in annuity (Bridges). 

15. Permit former Members of Congress to 
participate in the Federal retirement system 
(O'Connor, Nye, and Bulow). 


COMPOSITION AND TENURE OF CONGRESS 


1, Amend Constitution to provide that 
term of office of Representatives shall be 
4 years, with half the House selected each 
biennium (Lea). 

2. Four-year term for Representatives 
(CASE, MULTER). 

3. Limit first term of Senators to 2 years 
(FPurcOLo). 

4. Consider methods of fixing a future age 
limit on service in Congress (Brinces). 

5. Equalize the size of constituencies in 
the House of Representatives (Walker). 


COPGRESSIONAL ETHICS AND IMMUNITY 


1. Repeal congressional immunity section 
of the Constitution (ert. I, sec.6) (Hunt). 

2. Amend title 28 of United States Code to 
allow damage suits by persons defamed by 
Members of Congress (H. R. 2130) (Denton, 
Hunt, Walker). 

3. Provide that no Senator or Representa- 
tive shall be immune from civil liability for 
any defamatory statement inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (H. R. 3440) (CEL- 
LER). 

4. Make it unlawful fo: any Member of 
Congress to receive or accept any part of the 
salary of his employees (H. R. 451) (Bur- 
DICK). 

5. Amend the Corrupt Practices Act to 
cover receipts and expenditures in primary 
campaigns, and to check smear methods of 
campaigning (Morse). 

6. Require certain members of the legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive branches of 
the Government to disclose the amount and 
scurces of their income (8S. 561) (Morsez, 
Loeb). 

7. Forbid persons registered under the 
lobby law to distribute literature under 
congressional franks (DEANE). 

8. Limit distribution of franked matter 
to a Member's district or State (Deane). 

9. Limit distribution of franked matter in 
proportion to the population of a congres- 
sional district or State (DEANE). 

10. Assign a monthly quota for free dis- 
tribution of franked matter (A. L. MiLugr). 

11. Find a formula for maintaining con- 
fider.tial character of congressional docu- 
ments (sec. 202d) (MADER). 

12 Regulate nepotism (A. L. MiLuer). 


PARTY GOVERNMENT IN CONGRESS 


1, Consolidate the several leadership 
groups in each House into one truly effec- 
tive and responsible leadership committee 
for each party (Humphrey, Gross (APSA), 
Holcombe, Loeb, Stone). 

2. Make the party leadership committees 
in each House responsible for (a) regular 
meetings of party membership, (b) submit- 
ting policy proposals to party membership, 
(c) selection of committee chairmen, (d) 
assignment of members to committees, (e) 
planning the legislative schedule (Gross 
(APSA), Loeb, Stone, Humphrey). 

3. Establish party policy committees in 
the House of Representatives (Ruml, Smith). 

‘, Place more responsibility upon the party 
caucus and party steering committees 
(Walker). 

5. As regards seniority: (a) Abandon or 
modify seniority rule in committee appoint- 


ments (Burdette, Walker); (b) let party 
caucuses elect chairmen of standing com- 
mittees (Holcombe); (c) provide for the 
democratic selection of chairmen and mem- 
bers of committees (Sifton (CIO)); and (d) 
appoint standing committee chairmen on 
some other basis than seniority (Henderson, 
Stone). 

6. Translate party platform pledges into 
legislation action (MULTER). 

7. Give priority in legislative scheduling to 
implementation of party platform promises 
(Eenderson). 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OF CONGRESS 


1. Have the Library of Congress make a 
study of the public relations of Congress, 
under auspices of Joint Committee on the 
Library (Benton). 

2. Televise public hearings of congres- 
sio1 ‘1 committees (Kerauvenr). 

3. Make committee hearings available to 
American people through radio and televi- 
sion (Wilcox), 

4. Broadcast and televise important House 
sessions, via commercial broadcasting com- 
panies, subject to a code of ethics (H. Res. 
62) (Javits). 

5. Experiment with broadcasting and tele- 
vising important debates (Hetier, Hum- 
PHREY, MILLER). 

6. Adopt a planned program of televising 
selected committee hearings, with a code of 
fair practice (8S. Res. 106) (Winey). 

7. Broadcast and televise all sessions of 
both Houses and selected committee hear- 
ings via Nation-wide networks owned and 
operated by Congress (Sifton). 

8. Provide facilities for making motion- 
picture films for use in television stations in 
home States (Benton). 

9. Arrange the sessions of Congress so as 
to have more frequent recesses (Walker). 

10. Arrange for a regular congressional re- 
cess during the first of each Congress, from 
July 1 to September 15 (McCartny, Minne- 
sota) 

11. Provide for adjournment of Congress 
during April, August, and September in 
odd-numbered years (H. R. 6180, 8lst Cong., 
lst sess) (CeELLen). 

12. Make the Daily Digest section of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record separately available 
for public sale (Riddick) 

13. Phrase the titles of bills and resolu- 
tions so as to summarize their objectives and 
contents (Riddick). 

14. Include at end of each printed edition 
of a bill a digest of its objectives and con- 
tents (Riddick). 

15. Print periodically a full history of leg- 
islation pending before both Houses (Rid- 
dick). 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURES 


1. Arrange for a general revision of the 
standing rules of the Senate (Monrsz, 
HUMPHREY). 

2. Adopt a rule of relevancy in Senate de- 
bate (Henprickxson, LENMAN, Morsr, Dovc- 
Las, HuMpHaey, HELLER). 

3. Adopt an improved cloture rule in the 
Senate (Walker). 

4. Provide for majority cloture on all mat- 
ters before the Senate (S. Res. 41) (Morse, 
Humphrey, Gross (APSA), Heller, Loeb, 
Stone, Burdette). 

5. Amend the Senate cloture rule (S. Res. 
105) (Lehman and 10 other Senators, Loeb 
(ADA), Henderson). 

6. Amend rule XIX of the Senate standing 
rules (re disorder in debate) so as to permit 
the Chair or the Senate to rule upon its 
violation (LEHMAN). 

7. Hold committee meetings and Senate 
sessions on alternate days (Ferguson, Mc- 
Clellan, Morse, Sifton). 

8. Vote by electricity in the House (Davis 
(Wisc.), Bennett (Pla.), Denton, Kefauver, 
Heller, Walker). 

9. Vote by electricity in both Houses 
(Humphrey, Miller, Sifton, Stone). 


10. Limit power of House Rules Com- 
mittee over legislation which may be con- 
sidered from the calendar (Walker). 

11, Restore the “21-day rule” in the House 
of Representatives (Holifield, Heller, Loeb). 

12. Liberalize the present House rule con- 
cerning the discharge of committees from 
further consideration of bills (Walker). 

13. Reduce required number of signatures 
on House discharge petitions from 218 to 150 
(H. Res, 59) (Sanatu, Howtrrecp) 

14. Require House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to hold open hearings (Stone). 

15. Hold joint hearings on identical or 
similar bille (McClellan, Sparkman, Furcolo, 
Holifield, Multer, Riddick, Sifton, Walker) 

16. Hold joint hearings on departmental 
appropriation bills (SaLTonsTa.) 

17. Abolish riders on appropriation and 
other billa (Walker). 

18. Abolish or limit the practice of patr- 
ing (Walker). 

19. Add the following sentence to the rule 
limiting the power of conferees (sec. 135) 

“It is hereby expressly provided that this 
paragraph shall be deemed to include reports 
on measures where one House has struck out 
all after the enacting or resolving clause and 
inserted a substitute.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF CONGRESS 


1. Establish an Office of Convressional 
Services to coordinate the housekeeping fa- 
cilities of Congress and modernize methods 
of personnel administration (Heller, Bur- 
dette, Kammerer) 

2, Modernize methods of office manage- 
ment (Kammerer) 

3. Appoint a business manager to ration- 
alize’ housekeeping services of Congress 
(Kammerer). 

4. Abandon antiquated patronage system 
on Capitol Hill (Kammerer) 

5. Improve facilities of Senate Office Bulld- 
ing for radio and television (Wiicox) 

6. Provide more adequate office space for 
Senate committees (Wilcox; and, for Sena- 
tors, Princes). 

7. Improve labor-saving devices, mimeo- 
graph facilities, and restaurant services in 
the Capitol and Senate Office Building 
(Bai es). 

8. Survey the facilities and needs of the 
Service and Duplicating Department of the 
Senate (Smith) 

9. Increase telephone and stationery al- 
lowances for Senators (Bainces) 

Georor B. Gattoway, 
Consultant, 


Aprenpix A 


HEARINGS ON THE ORGANIZATION AND Opena- 
TION OF CONGRESS Berore Tue Senate Com- 
MITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE ExeCcuTive 
DEPARTMENTS 


LIST OF WITNESSES ' 


Senators: WILLIAM Benton, Styies Baipces, 
Francis Case, Everett M. Dinksen, Homer 
Preacuson, Ratrnu E. FLranpers, Estes Ker- 
auver, Hersert H. LeumMan, Warne Monrer, 
Josern C. O’MAHMONEY, LeEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Joun J. SPaRKMAN, Rosent A. Tart, Joun J. 
WILLIAMS. 

Representatives: CHakites E. Benwnetr, 
Usner L. Burpick, EmManve. Ceiier, CHARgles 
B. Deane, Winrieitp K. Denton, Foster Fur- 
cOLo, Cuet HOLiFrie.D, Jacop K. Javits, Ken- 
wetTm B. KEeatTiInc, Evcene J. McCaatnuy, 
Gronce Meaver, Apnanam J. Mutter, Tom 
Pickett, Eowaap H. Rees, Dwienr L. Rocrrs 

Former Members of Congress: William J. 
Bulow, South Dakota; Gerald P. Nye, North 
Dakota; Clarence F. Lea, California; John J. 
O'Connor, New York. 

Others: Carter W. Atkins, executive direc- 
tor, Connecticut Public Expenditure Coun- 
cil; Franklin L. Burdette, professor and head, 

1 References made to names not appearing 
on the above list are covered in written or 
oral statements submitted to the committee. 
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department of government and politics, Uni- 
versity of Maryand; Donald C. Cook, chief 
counsel, Senate Armed Services Preparedness 
Subcommittee (presented statement of Sen- 
ator Lynpon B. JOHNSON); William L. Ellis, 
Chief of Investigations, General Accounting 
Office (accompanied by Robert F. Cartwright, 
Assistant Chief; Francis T. Matchett, Assist- 
ant chief; Taylor G. Addison, Assistant 
Chief; Investigations, GAO; Edward J. Roach 
Jr., Administrative Officer); Emery L. Frazier, 
Chief Clerk of the United States Senate; 
Ernest 8S. Griffith, Director Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress; Bertram 
Gross, chairman, committee on political 
parties, American Political Science Associa- 
tion; Elmer W. Henderson, director, Ameri- 
can Council of Human Rights; Robert Heller, 
chairman, National Committee for Strength- 
ening Congress; Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe, 
professor of government, Harvard University; 
Dr. Edgar Lane, instructor of politics, Prince- 
ton University; Francis M. LeMay, coordin- 
ator of information, House of Representa- 
tives; James Loeb, Jr., national executive 
secretary, Americans for Democratic Action; 
Allan H. Perley, legislative counsel, House of 
Representatives; Dr. Floyd M. Riddick, Senate 
editor, Daily Digest; Beardsley Ruml, chair- 
man, business committee, National Planning 
Association; Paul Sifton, UAW-CIO national 
legislative representative; John H. Sims, 
legislative counsel, United States Senate; 
George H. E. Smith, staff director, Senate 
Republican policy committee; Mrs. Kathryn 
H. Stone, League of Women Voters of the 
United States; Gerhard Van Arkel, counsel, 
Senate Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia; Dr. Harvey Walker, professor of political 
science, Ohio State University; Francis O. 
Wilcox, chief of staff, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations; Lucius Wilmerding, Jr., 
Princeton, N. J.; Dr. Belle Zeller, professor of 
political science, Brooklyn College, New York. 


ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the passing of the United States Chief 
of Naval Operations and my good friend, 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, fills me, as 
I know it does every one of us, with a 
deep sadness. His death comes as a 
great shock to every American, and his 
loss is one beyond measure. 

Forrest Sherman was born in Merri- 
mack, N. H., but at an early age he moved 
with his family to Melrose, Mass., where 
he attended the public schools, and grad- 
uated at the head of his class from Mel- 
rose High School. He attended Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1913 
and 1914, and was appointed to the 
Naval Academy from there. Born and 
bred in the tradition of the sea, Admiral 
Sherman throughout his 37-year naval 
career exemplified the very best that 
that tradition has represented ever since 
men have gone down to the sea in ships 
bearing the American flag. 

Admiral Sherman’s most recent as- 
signment was a demanding ane, requir- 
ing of him his every ability and energy— 
as Chief of Naval Operations, as a dip- 
lomai, and as a representative of the 
purpose and policy of the United States 
in an unsettled and worried world. I 
had the privilege of talking with him at 
length just before he left on this last 
assignment, and I felt again the glow of 
confidence and quiet courage which he 
always radiated. It is most fitting, even 
though it is terribly tragic, that Admiral 
Sherman should have died in line of 
duty, in a heroic effort to help bolster 
the defenses of this land he loved so well 
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and of the free world in whose interests 

he had always fought superbly. 

Mere words on the part of any one 
of us are of little avail in this time of 
crisis unless we are willing at the same 
time, and as never before, to buckle down 
to the tasks and endeavors to which For- 
rest Sherman committed himself above 
and beyond the call of duty. The se- 
curity of this Nation on the sea, in the 
air, and on the land must be our first 
and greatest objective, as it was his, for 
on that security the freedom of our own 
Nation and many other nations depends. 
In the name and in the example of the 
late Admiral Sherman, let us resolve now 
to do our duty as it lies compellingly be- 
fore us toward the achievement of this 
goal, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks a some- 
what more complete description of Ad- 
miral Sherman’s life, as printed in the 
Boston Herald of Monday, July 23. I 
wish to call attention to just one portion 
of the article, namely, the part which 
refers to the fact that at the age of 12 
Forrest Sherman was sailing with his 
grandfather on Buzzard’s Bay when his 
grandfather died of a sudden heart at- 
tack, and Forrest Sherman then brought 
the boat ashore and called for help. His 
grandfather was also a man who loved 
the sea. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApmMiraAL SHERMAN DIEs ON EUROPE MIs- 
SION—UNITep STATES NAVAL Culer Hap 
Heart ATTACK 

(By Arnaldo Cortes!) 

Rome, July 22.—Admiral Forrest P. Sher- 
man, United States Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, died suddenly of a heart attack in the 
Excelsior Hotel in Naples at 12:30 p. m. to- 
day. He was 54. 

WIFE FLIES HOME 

The body was shortly afterward taken 
aboard the U. S. S. Mount Olympus, which is 
anchored in Naples harbor and acts as tem- 
porary headquarters of Admiral Robert B. 
Carney, commanding the southern sector of 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization forces. 
It will remain there pending arrival of in- 
structions from Washington. 

Admiral Forrest Pcrcival Sherman, who 
ran the United States Navy for 2 years until 
his death yesterday, was a Melrose boy who 
caught the fever of the sea from his grand- 
father, a salty old New Bedford whaling 
skipper. 

One of six brothers who wore big brass 
during World War II, he aimed high, and 
early at the age of 8 when, so the story goes, 
he informed his parents he was going to be 
an admiral. 

COMMANDED “wasp” 

He exceeded his own ambitions, going on 
to win the Navy Cross for his heroic com- 
mand of the ill-fated carrier Wasp in the 
Pacific, drawing the praise of Pacific Naval 
Chief Chester W. Nimitz as “the man who is 
responsible for winning the war in the 
Pacific,” and finally vaulting into the Navy’s 
top post, Chief of Naval Operations, in 1949, 

Admiral Sherman was born October 30, 
1896, at Merrimack, N. H., a descendant of 
John and Priscilla Alden and son of Frank 
J. Sherman, for many years chairman of the 
board of assessors in Melrose, who died about 
6 years ago. E 

When he was a small lad the family moved 
to Melrose, and when he was 6 Forrest began 
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summering with his grandfather, Capt. John 
Allen, of New Bedford. 

He listened to the yarns of Captain Allen 
and his old whaling friends. The boy shipped 
as crew on the old man’s 21-foot catboat 
on runs around Buzzard’s Bay and became 
well steeped in the craft of the mariner and 
the lore of his calling. 

When Forrest was 12 he brought the boat 
into dock unaided one day, tied her up, and 
called for help. His grandfather had died on 
board of a heart attack. 


ATTENDED M., I. T. 


Young Sherman foreswore baseball as a 
waste of time, concentrated on mathematics, 
wireless, and boats, and, stood at the head of 
his class at Melrose High when he was gradu- 
ated in 1913. 

He attended Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for a year, then took competitive 
examinations for Annapolis, getting the ap- 
pointment from Congressman Frederick S. 
Deitrick. It was touch and go for a while, 
he recalled many years later, because Deit- 
rick was a Democrat and his father a Re- 
publican. 

In 1917 he graduated from the Naval 
Academy, second in a class of 203, and was 
commissioned an ensign in June. Sherman 
was immediately assigned to naval forces in 
the Mediterranean during World War I. 

He had decided by 1922 that aviation was 
the coming thing in the Navy, and thereafter 
held a variety of assignments, playing a 
considerable part in the defense planning 
prior to World War II. 

It was during this period that he achieved 
the reputation as a trouble-shooter com- 
promise expert which was to catapult him to 
fame after the war. 


LAST TO CUIT SHIP 


In September 1942, Captain Sherman was 
in command of the aircraft carrier Wasp 
when she was torpedoed by a Japanese sub- 
marine off the Solomons. 

The Wasp’s ammuniticn and gasoline were 
exploding and burning and the bridge was 
blistering with the heat. Sherman, in a 
brilliant maneuver, reversed the direction of 
the ship to contain the flames in the bow 
section, at the same time allowing space and 
time for 180 men trapped there to escape 
aft. 

The Wasp finally sank, but about 90 per- 
cent of the crew were saved. Sherman was 
the last man to leave. 

He then served as Chief of Staff to Admiral 
John Henry Towers, Commander of the 
Pacific Fleet Air Force, later as Deputy Chief 
of Staff to Fleet Admiral Nimitz, took part in 
the initial surrender conference with the 
Japanese at Manila and watched the formal 
surrender aboard the Missouri. 

His war decorations included the Navy 
Cross, Distinguished Service Medal, Purple 
Heart, Legion of Merit, Honorary Companion 
of the Order of the Bath (British), Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Phoenix (Greek), 
and Commander of the Military Order 
(Italian). 

AIDED IN UNIFICATION 

In 1945 he was named Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations and during the next 2 
years he was the negotiator for the Navy 
when representatives of the Navy, Army, 
and Army Air Forces sought to produce a 
compromise bill for unification that would 
meet some of the Navy objections. 

Admiral Sherman commanded the Sixth 
Task Fleet in the Mediterranean in 1948, a 
tough diplomatic as well as naval job involv- 
ing the implementation of American foreign 
policy. 

Sherman's reputation as a “flying ad- 
miral,” coupled with his conviction learnéd 
from the success of coordinated operations 
in the Pacific during the war that a unified 
command in Washington was desirable and 
necessary, carried him to the limelight in 
1949, 
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‘Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, the then Chief 
of Naval Operations, had been removed by 
President Truman for his outspoken criti- 
cism of top defense policies in testimony 
before the House Armed Services Committee. 

Sherman, a vice admiral, was propelled 
over the heads of nine other admirals—in- 
cluding four full admirals—to succeed the 
ousted Denfeld. He restored morale to the 
Navy and the unification row cooled down. 


BRILLIANT OFFICER 


Commenting at his Westboro home yes- 
terday on his successor’s death, Admiral Den- 
feld said: 

“He was one of the most brilliant officers 
we have had in the Navy in many years. 
He has done a marvelous job as Chief of 
Naval Operations. I am very sorry. I was 
very fond of him.” 

Sherman married Dolores Bronson of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., in 1923, and is survived by her 
and their only child, Ann. 

He also leaves five brothers and a sister. 

Lt. Col. Edward A. Sherman, the only one 
of the six brothers still living in Melrose, is 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
Commission for the Hoover Report. 

Lt. Comdr. Kenneth Sherman, USNR, is 
superintendent of schools in Andover. 

Col. Paul D. Sherman is commandant of 
the Marine Corps Barracks at the Boston 
Navy Yard. 

Col, Frank J. Sherman ts a Cleveland resi- 
dent and soap company executive. 

Lt. Comdr. Ernest L. Sherman, a former 
history teacher at Kimball Union Academy 
in Meriden, N. H., has been stationed in the 
Mediterranean with a home in London. 

Miss Mary Sherman, the only girl in the 
family, is employed by a Boston brokerage 
firm. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 


share the grief the Senator from Mas-. 


sachusetts has expressed in regard to 
the untimely death of Admiral Sherman, 
He was a brilliant and able naval officer. 
He was contributing mightily to our de- 
fense plans; and he died in Europe, while 
furthering our plans for the strengthen- 
ing of the United States and its allies. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement of Fri- 
day, July 20, 1951, the Chair lays before 
the Senate, House bill 3973, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3973) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations with amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the agriculture appropriation bill 
be dispensed with, that the bill be read 
for amendment, and that the amend- 
ments proposed by the committee be 
first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 

The first committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Department of Agriculture— 
Title I—Regular Activities—Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946,” on page 2, 
line 4, after “(7 U. S. C. 1621-1629)”, to 
strike out “$4,700,000” and _ insert 
“$4,850,000.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished majority leader if 
it is the intention to complete action on 
the Department of Agriculture appropri- 
ation bill today? 

Mr. McFARLAND. We cannot com- 
plete action on it today for the reason 
that it was agreed that two or three 
amendments would go over until to- 
morrow. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is not indicated in 
the unanimous-consent agreement as to 
what amendments are to go over until 
tomorrow. The only reason I rose to 
inquire is because of a colloquy which 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
between the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RvSsSsELL], the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. We should proceed with the 
work of the Senate. On the other hand, 
I do not want to be in the position of 
not protecting some Senators who are 
absent from the Senate on official busi- 
ness inspecting flood conditions in the 
Middle West. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to assure 
the Senator from Nebraska that it is the 
intention to go ahead with the bill. 
However, I know that the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia will ask that the 
amendments which he agreed should go 
over May go over. The oral agreement 
which was entered into concerning them 
is just as binding upon him as if a 
unanimous-consent agreement had been 
entered into. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, can 
the Senator tell us which amendments 
are to go over? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, so far 
as I am eoncerned, at the present time 
the only amendments the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson) and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas) asked 
to have go over until tomorrow are those 
dealing with the appropriations for the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion for the purpose of making soil-con- 
servation payments to farmers. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Those are the 
only ones which it was agreed should 
go over at the time the colloquy took 
place. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They are the only 
amendments which have been submitted 
to me. Both the Senator from Michi- 
gan and the Senator frum Illinois were 
anxious that those amendments not be 
acted upon today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Those are the 
only amendments whith were discussed 
on the floor, are they not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Tice Senator from 
Illinois indicated that there are one or 
two other amendments he intended to 
propose to the bill, but I have no infor- 
mation as to the effect of the amend- 
ments nor the sections of the bill to 
which they relate 

Mr. WHERRY. I want the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia to under- 
stand that so far as I am concerned per- 
sonally, I am ready to proceed with the 
bill. I sat in the subcommittee with the 
Senator from Georgia. In the interest 
of orderly procedure, I think we should 
proceed with the bill. As I recall, the 
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Senavor from Michigan mentioned in 
the colloquy which has been referred to, 
or else he mentioned to me privately, 
that he would offer three amendments. 
Two relate to the soil-conservation ap- 
propriation which has already been 
mentioned by the Senator from Georgia. 
Another one is on page 12, line 22, re- 
lating to the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
soils, and agricultural engineering. 

If it is agreeable to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, may we 
not pass over those three amendments? 

Mr. RUSSELL. What are the other 
two items? 

Mr. WHERRY. One is on page 31, 
line 15, and the other is on page 33, line 
1. They deal with the same subject 
matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They are the two 
amendments I had agreed with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Michigan should go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. WHERRY. The third is on page 
12, line 22. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had no knowledge 
that any Senator desired to have that 
amendment go over, but if the Senator 
from Nebraska desires it to go over, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam only asking that 
it go over for the benefit of the Senator 
from Michigan. In the absence of a 
unanimous-consent agreement, I really 
do not have any right todoso. However, 
the Senator from Michigan talked to me 
about the possibility of offering an 
amendment to that committee amend- 
ment. For the benefit of the Senator 
from Michigan, I should like to ask that 
the amendment on page 12, line 22, be 
passed over. The Senator from Georgia 
knows about the other two. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to let 
that item go over until tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
Suggests that as the amendments are 
reached, if any Senator desires that an 
amendment go over he make such a 
request. 

Mr. WHERRY. Aside from the three 
amendments referred to, the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska does not ask that 
any other amendments be passed over. 
With respect to the three amendments, 
I wish the Senator from Georgia to know 
that I make the request that they be 
pétsed over at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a qucrum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Frear Kilgore 
Anderson Fulbright Knowland 
Bennett Gillette Langer 
Benton Green Lehman 
Brewster Hayden Lodge 
Bricker Hendrickson Magnuson 
Bridges Hennings Malone 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Martin 
Byrd Hill McCarran 
Capehart Hoey - McCarthy 
Chavez Holland McClellan 
Clements Hunt McFariand 
Connaily Ives McKellar 
Cordon Johnson, Colo, Millikin 


Dirksen Johnson, Tex. Monroney 
Dworshak Johnston, 8.C. Moody 
Eastland Kefauver Morse 
Ecton Kem Mundt 
Ellender Kerr Murray 








Neely Smathers Underwood 
Nixon Smith,Maine Watkins 
o’Conor Smith, N. J. Wherry 
O'Mahoney Smith, N.C, Wiley 
Pastore Sparkman Williams 
Robertson Stennis Young 
Russell Taft 

Saltonstall Thye 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovctas], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpnrey], the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from South Carolina {Mr. MayBanK] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GrorGE] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
McManon] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. But- 
LER] and the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senators from Kansas Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL and Mr. CaRtson] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr}, the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS], and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. WELKER] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosry] is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
measure which is before the Senate is 
the annual appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture. Last year I 
undertook to point out that the appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture were substantially below the pre- 
war appropriations. Without desiring to 
draw any invidious comparisons, I gave 
figures which indicated that the appro- 
priations for all other departments of 
the Government had shown a substan- 
tial increase since prewar days. I offered 
the figures for the Recorp, and I shall do 
so again this vear in dealing with the 
bill. 

I have asked to have prepared some 
charts or graphs which would indicate 
the substantial reductions, not only in 
the over-all appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture but in the total 
number of employees working in the De. 
partment, as compared with other repre- 
sentative agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Presicient, there can be little ques- 
tion that the agricultural appropriation 
bill, during a period like the present, is 
a defense measure. Greatly increased 
responsibilities rest upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to step up the pro- 
duction of food and fiber essential for 
the use of our Armed Forces, our civilian 
population, and those associated with us 
in the defense of the free world from the 
threat of Communist aggression. 

In World War II an agency known as 
the War Food Administration was cre- 
ated for the purpose of stimulating in- 
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creased production of agricultural prod- 
ucts, as well as of enforcing all the many 
acts growing out of the war conditions, 
which were applicable to agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculture for the 
year 1940 hadi total appropriations 
amounting to $1,414,000,000. The 
budget estimates for the fiscal year 1952 
are $990,000,000. The bill as reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Appro- 
priations is approximately $35,000,000 
below the budget estimates. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
Senators to the graphs, which show the 
downward trend in the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture. I 
invite comparison with the appropria- 
tions for other departments, which ap- 
pear on the charts, all of which show a 
substantial increase since the year 1940. 


.In all fairness to the Department of 


Commerce, I believe it should be stated 
that a great part of the most recent in- 
crease in the Department of Commerce 
appropriations is due to the fact that the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Mari- 
time Commission were placed in the De- 
partment of Commerce about 2 years 
ago. 

When we come to consider the num- 
ber of employees, the disparity between 
the prewar conditions and the conditions 
today is all the more marked in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. As a matter of 
fact, the number of full-time employees 
in the Department of Agriculture is 
smaller by more than 13,000 in this 
year’s budget. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. I could not hear what 
the Senator said. How many fewer 
employees? * 

Mr. RUSSELL. More than 13,000 
fewer full-time employees and some 
8,000 fewer part-time employees than 
were on the rolls of the Department of 
Agriculture in the year 1940. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The graph shows the 
increase in the number of employees in 
other representative Government agen- 
cies. Without exception, e"! of the other 
departments have more employees on 
their rolls to perform the work of the 
departments than has the Department 
of Agriculture, when comparing this 
year’s budget with the year 1940. 

I bring this fact to the attention of 
the Senate because I feel that the great 
reduction which has taken place in the 
Department of Agriculture, as distin- 
guished from the other agencies of Gov- 
ernment, places the Department of Agri- 
culture in a somewhat special category 
when it comes to consideration of 
amendments reducing the appropria- 
tions which are recommended to the 
a by the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this stage 
of the discussion make any detailed 
statement with respect to farm income. 
It is a striking fact, however, that farm 
income has shown a drastic reduction 
since 1947, in comparison with other in- 
comes. The per capita income of the 
farmers of America has gone down from 
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year to year, in 1947, 1948, 1949, and 
1950, whereas the income of every other 
segment of America’s population shows 
a substantial increase since 1947. 

It is apparent that if crop conditions 
remain good, and prices do not continue 
to decline, which is the marked course 
of prices of stable and basic agricultural 
commodities, in the year 1951 agricul- 
tural income will slightly recoup some 
of the losses, and eliminate in part the 
very great disparity which exists between 
the income of the farm population and 
that of other segments of our popula- 
tion. 

In the course of the hearings, the De- 
partment of Agriculture made reference 
to some charts which were prepared for 
submission to the defense agencies to 
assist the Department in securing the 
necessary priorities for steel for farm 
machinery, copper wire for rural elec- 
trification, fertilizers, and so forth, 
which were necessary to achieve the in- 
creased goals that have been fixed for 
agricultural production. I was so im- 
pressed with the charts that I requested 
the Department of Agriculture to bring 
them down to date, in order that I could 
let all the Members of the Senate have 
the advantage of the information. I be- 
lieve they show a rather graphic picture 
of the great achievements of American 
agriculture in increasing production 
during the past 10 years. 

Mr. President, we must always bear 
in mind that our farm population has 
been decreasing during the same period 
of time. Fifty years ago each farmer in 
the United States was required to pro- 
duce food and clothing for himself and 
for seven other American citizens. To- 
day, because of the shift of our popula- 
tion to urban areas, the average farmer 
must produce food and fiber for 15 Amer- 
ican citizens. The ability of the farmers 
to do this constitutes a great achieve- 
ment, without which it would have been 
impossible for us, to have waged World 
War II to a victorious conclusion. It 
would likewise have been impossible for 
us to bring about the great increase in 
the standard of diet of the American 
people, which is reflected by the charts. 

The chart which I now exhibit shows 
the 1951 goal for agriculture under the 
all-out production drive. The index re- 
lates to the production in the period 
from 1935 to 1939, inclusive, because 
they were the 4 years which passed im- 
mediately before the outbreak of World 
War II. Of course, we were not drawn 
into the war until a year later. 

In 1940 agricultural production was 
110 percent of the base-period produc- 
tion. I ask Senators to notice the greatly 
increasing scale of production during the 
war years to 1946, the year after the war, 
when it reached 137 percent of the pro- 
duction during the base period. 

Mr. President, this chart is, I think, a 
monument to the labor sacrifices, and 
efforts of the American farmers. They 
were compelled to contend with short- 
ages of machinery, with shortages of 
fertilizer, and with serious short- 
ages of farm labor; but they overcame 
all those difficulties and brought the 
production up to 137 percent of the quan- 
tities produced during the base period. 
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The goal for 1951 is 144 percent of the 
base-period production. That is based 
on the need for food for our Armed 
Forces. I have here another chart which 
shows how much more it takes to feed a 
soldier than it does to feed a civilian. 
That chart takes into account our 
greatly increasing population. 

Our population has increased by 20,- 
000,000 since the time prior to World 
War II, and is now increasing at the 
rate of 6,000 new American citizens each 
and every day. The birth rate, as com- 
pared with the death rate, gives us a 
net increase of population in the United 
States of 6,000 persons a day. 

We also, of course, wish to have suffi- 
cient food to take care of our overseas 
commitments to our allies who stand 
with us in the cause of freedom, and we 
also have the purpose of replacing the 
depleted reserves of agricultural pro- 
duction. 

There is one chart here which dem- 
onstrates that instead of having a great 
surplus and carry-over of agricultural 
commodities, we have a steadily decreas- 
ing reserve. 

Mr. President, the next chart merely 
shows the reasons why it is necessary 
to encourage all-out production of farm 
commodities, in order to meet the con- 
tinuous and expanding need. Let us re- 
member that even partial military mo- 
bilization calls for a great increase in 
food needs. 

A moment ago when I pointed out 
that our population has increased by 
20,000,000, I might have pointed out that 
that increase is 15 percent. 

Mr. President, it is remarkable to con- 
template that our civilian-food consump- 
tion per capita is 13 percent above the 
1935-39 average. In other words, be- 
cause of the greatly increased national 
income, the people of the United States 
are now consuming 13 percent more food, 
on a per capita basis, than they con- 
sumed in the period from 1935 to 1939, 
inclusive. 

The next page of this presentation 
shows some reasons why military mo- 
bilization so drastically increased the 
need for the production of food and 
fiber. In the first place military kitch- 
ens must be backed up with from 7 to 9 
months’ supplies of reserve stores or 
supplies of food, whereas the civilian 
community requires only from 7 to 9 
days of reserves of food. In the sec- 
ond place, men in uniform eat far more 
than civilians eat. For example, a man 
in uniform eats more than twice as 
much meat as the average civilian eats. 
I feel sure that 110 ome would begrudge 
the very best food in the largest quan- 
tities it is possible to obtain for those 
who are wearing their country’s uni- 
form in a time of great national peril. 
At the present time, for 3,500,000 men, 
which constitute only 2 and one-third 
percent of our population, the military 
requires that there be set aside, on the 
average, more than 9 percent of the na- 
tional pack of canned fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Of course, Mr. President, it is quite 
obvious that if it should become neces- 
sary to increase the number of men in 
the Armed Forces, much more food will 
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be required, or else we shall have to take 
the food from our dwindling reserves. 

The next chart shows the increase in 
civilian food consumption. The chart is 
entitled “Civilian Food Demand.” From 
a base of 108, as compared with the av- 
erage for the period 1935-39. the con- 
sumption of food has increased to the 
point where it is anticipated that in 1952 
the figure will be 137 percent. Of course, 
with the increase in the income of the 
civilian population, food consumption 
will continue to increase, and the line 
on the chart indicating the consumption 
of food will continue to ascend. 

The next chart relates to exports of 
agricultural commodities. Perhaps I 
knew it, but I was surprised to see how 
much our agricultural-commodity ex- 
ports have increased since the war, as 
compared with the exports during the 
war years. Such exports reached their 
peak in about 1948, and have been grad- 
ually decreasing since that time. How- 
ever, because of the shipment of wheat to 
India and the need for considerable 
foodstuffs to prevent starvation among 
the civilian population of Korea, a slight 
increase is anticipated in 1951. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at this point for a 
question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask whether the exports of agricultural 
products are being shipped on a basis 
which is profitable to the farmers of our 
country; or are those exports being made 
with government aid? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The greater propor- 
tion of them are going with Government 
aid. Does the Senator mean to ask 
whether ECA and other funds are being 
used to defray a part of the costs? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. No; I meant to 
inquire whether agricultural commodi- 
ties are going «broad on a basis which 
means that they are profitable exports 
for the farmers of our country, or wheth- 
er the exports are being made with Gov- 
ernment aid—in other words, with the 
use of the taxpayers’ funds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Some of the exports, 
other than ECA shipments, involve a loss 
to the taxpayers. For example, approxi- 
mately 2 or 3 years ago the Senate rati- 
fied an international wheat agreement, 
a treaty with other wheat-producing na- 
tions, providing for the disposal of the 
wheat crops of the earth. Under Ameri- 
can prices, we have committed ourselves 
to a permanent annual outgo of approx- 
imately $76,000,000 worth of wheat a 
year to carry out the terms of that 
iugreement; and of course that is a cost 
on the American taxpayers, over and 
above the expenditures which are neces- 
sary to be made in order to carry out the 
ECA program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yesterday I 
read in the newspapers, or perhaps it was 
in Time magazine, that in May we 
shipped 25,000,000 pounds of dried eggs 
to England, and that a short time ago we 
shipped 16,800,000 pounds of dried eggs 
to England. I assume that those eggs 
were purchased by the Commodity Cred- 
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it Corporation, because egg prices have 
decreased, and those eggs are now being 
sold at a loss to the Government. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That has been true in 
the past, but my impression from the 
testimony which was submitted to the 
subcommittee, is that about the only 
commodity which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation still has in supply consists 
of dried eggs. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation has disposed of practically 
all of its other surpluses. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that, when 
the chart says “Agricultural exports help 
friendly nations,” it means of course, 
that they help them because they feed 
them, but it results in costs to our Gov- 
ernment by reason of certain losses, and 
it results in certain profits to our farm- 
ers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think there 
is any question that the greater part of 
this activity is handled with tax money, 
if that is what the Senator has in mind; 
and that has been true ever since World 
War II. Mostof the overseas shipments 
of foods have been those which were 
shipped under ECA, or under our wheat 
program, to India, or our shipments to 
Korea, to feed the civilian population 
there. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. What is the meaning 
of the volume index “50"? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The volume index 
was the average for the four prewar 
years, 1935-39, inclusive. 

Mr. BENTON. Does it represent dol- 
lars, or tonnage? What are the units? 
It is 50 units of what? I see that we 
trebled our exports. 


I yield to the Senator 


Mr. RUSSELL. It is on a volume 
basis. 
Mr. BENTON. It could be deceptive, 


if it related to dollars, and that was the 
reason for my question. With rising 
prices, it is conceivable that if prices had 
trebled, we could be exporting the same 
amount of food, but the curve would 
rise three times as fast. 

The Senator figures that the tonnage 
chart would not show so great an in- 
crease, does he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that there has been a very drastic 
reduction in the price of basic agricul- 
tural commodities within the past 3 
months. Cotton has declined from 
around 44 cents a pound to 33 cents. I 
do not see the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] on the 
floor at the moment, but I call attention 
to the fact that wheat has suffered a re- 
duction of approximately 20 or 30 cents 
a bushel. 

Mr. BENTON. Perhaps that is the 
explanation of the decline shown at the 
end of the chart. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; because at one 
place we refer to 1950. This chart shows 
the 1951 anticipation. The other chart 
shows the decline which took place in 
1950. As a matter of fact, the down- 
ward trend which is evidenced is one of 
the arguments which have been used to 
show the efficiency of the ECA program, 
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to indicate that it has helped put other 
countries, such as France, into such 
shape that they could produce more of 
their own requirements. 

Mr. BENTON. I desire to congratulate 
th: Senator upon these exceedingly 
graphic charts, which are the most illu- 
minating I have ever seen on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
They were so interesting to me that, even 
though they were prepared for presenta- 
tion to defense agencies in order to se- 
cure additional steel and copper wire for 
the farmers, I asked that I might have 
them so as to make them available to 
the Senate. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
food surplus in this country. There have 
been times when the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was roundly condemned and 
when the entire farm-loan program was 
condemned because the Department was 
acquiring surpluses of food. The sur- 
pluses which were on hand at the out- 
break of World War II not only saved 
this Nation, or at least enabled us to 
bring the war to a close 3 or 4 years 
earlier than would have been possible 
otherwise, but they netted a consider- 
able profit to the Department of Agri- 
culture, or the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, because of the increased prices 
of the staple commodities accumulated. 

The next chart relates to the total food 
stocks of this country, and it covers the 
time from pre-Korea to the Ist day of 
July 1951, a period of 1 year. The sur- 
plus of butter has declined from 185,- 
000,000 pounds to 42,000,000 pounds, 
which is a very small surplus of butter 
to have for the population of the United 
States. The dried-milk surplus has de- 
clined from 469,000,000 to 130,000,000 
pounds; cheese, from 254,000,000 to 195,- 
000,000 pounds; canned vegetables, for 
stocks on hand, from 75,000,000 cases to 
64,000,000 cases. Canned fruits have de- 
clined from 21,000,000 cases to 16,500,000 
cases. The over-all picture shows that 
our supplies amount to but one-half 
what they were on June 25, 1950. They 
are not surpluses. Any ordinarily pru- 
dent nation would carry over a small 
amount of food in reserve. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have seen in 
the press certain statements which have 
led me to ask the military department 
for a report. I have in my office a letter, 
for instance, regarding butter. I am 
sorry I do not have the letter with me. 
Has the Senator investigated to deter- 
mine whether the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s steck which is to be sold to 
the Army, to the military forces, and so 
on, is accumulated in such a way that 
the military can buy it? For instance, 
I read that the Army was buying butter 
at a substantially higher price than the 
price at which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was selling it. Upon in- 
quiry I found that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had the butter in tubs, 
whereas the Army could not buy it in 
tubs. Has the Senator inquired into that 
Situation at all? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Insofar as butter is 
concerned, the testimony before the 
committee was that the CCC had no 
butter at all, but had disposed of all of 
its stocks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The circum- 
stance to which I refer occurred a little 
while ago, but the CCC disposed of the 
butter at substantially lower prices than 
the prices at which the Army was buy- 
ing from other sources. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may be. Of 
course, we feed our troops the very best 
available food that can possibly be pur- 
chased. Some people prefer fresh but- 
ter to tub butter which has been in stor- 
age for some time. The mess officers of 
the Army, when fresh butter is available, 
purchase it rather than tub butter which 
is in storage. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall be glad 
to show the Senator the letter to which 
I referred. I regret that I do not have 
it with me at the moment. As I under- 
stand, it was not a question of the quality 
of the butter, but rather a question of 
the method by which the butter was 
stored. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is wholly pos- 
sible. There arises the question of the 
specifications in the purchase of the 
commodity. I am advised by the Sena- 
tor from Texas, whose subcommittee has 
inquired into that subject very thor- 
oughly, that there was a question of 
standards and specifications, and that 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Military Establishment are now under- 
taking to reconcile the standards and the 
specifications followed by the military 
with those applied to the commodities 
which are handled by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL _ subsequently 
said: Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
recur to the question I asked the Senator 
from Georgia in relation to tubs of but- 
ter. Does the Senator recall that col- 
loquy? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I recall it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would be well 
if the present colloquy could be trans- 
ferred to the point at which the pre- 
vious discussion about tubs of butter took 
place. I refer the Senator to a letter 
which I received dated June 19,1951. It 
was written to me by Karl R. Bendetsen, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. His 
letter to me was in response to several 
questions I asked him in a letter I ad- 
dressed tohim. With the Senator’s per- 
mission, I should like, at the conclusion 
of what I am going to ask him, to place 
the letter in the Recorp, as the basis of 
my question, if the Senator will permit 
me to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection 
whatever. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I asked Mr. 


* Bendetsen about powdered eggs. Mr. 


Bendetsen said: 


You will note that the study indicates that 
powdered eggs in the CCC .stocks do not 
meet the specification required by the Army, 
both as to quality and type of packaging. 
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IT called his attention to the three 
words “type of packaging.” 

My other question related to butter. 
Mr. Bendetsen stated in his letter in re- 
spect to that question: 


Here again, the butter stocks held by CCC 
are not processed in the manner which 
would be acceptable to the Army. Our un- 
derstanding is that their stocks are in large 
bulk tubs. This is not susceptible to the 
Army's method of distribution. 


That is what I specifically called to 
the Senator’s attention. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; and as I recall, 
I replied to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that that condition undoubted- 
ly existed, and that the representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Defense were now en- 
gaged in conferences in an effort to 
come to some agreement on the speci- 
fications of the Military Department as 
compared with the method of handling 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

bg SALTONSTALL, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, with the Senator’s per- 
mission, I ask unanimous consent to 
have included, as the basis of my ques- 
tions on this subject, a letter written to 
me by Karl R. Bendetsen, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army, dated June 19, 1951. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SEcRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1951. 
Hon. LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: In response to 
your request of the other day wherein you 
were interested in the matter of procure- 
ments made by the Army relating to food- 
stuffs and the possibility of utilizing Com- 


modity Credit Corporation stocks, I have 
investigated this matter for you and am at- 
taching a paper on this matter for your 
information. 

You specifically asked about powdered 
eggs. You will note that the study indicates 
that the powdered eggs in the CCC stocks 
do not meet the specifications required by 
the Army, both as to quality and type of 

kaging. Your other question related to 
butter and, as I recall, you mentioned a price 
of 16 cents a pound. We have failed to 
identify any price approximating that figure 
inasmuch as we are advised that CCC butter 
is selling for approximately 60 cents a pound. 
Here again, the butter stocks held by CCC 
are not processed in the manner which would 
be acceptable to the Army. Our under- 
standing is that their stocks are in large bulk 
tubs. This is not susceptible to the Army's 
method of distribution. 

I wish to assure you that the Army will 
continue to deal with the CCC by main- 
taining direct liaison with them and, where- 
ever possible, purchases will be made from 
their stocks when available in accordance 
with the limitations of their policies and 
when the goods are acceptable in accord- 
ance with Army specifications. 

I believe the material submitted herewith 
will clarify the situation which has con- 
cerned you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kari R. BENDETSEN, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. RUSSELL. The next chart, Mr. 
President, relates to the carry-over of 
the three great basic commodities, cot- 
ton, corn, and wheat. The carry-over of 
cotton in 1951, despite all the condemna- 
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titon of the loan program, was about 
2,000,000 bales, which is about a 2 
months’ supply for the cotton mills of the 
United States. In other words, if there 
were a crop failure in cotton, there would 
be a tremendous shortage in the supply 
of cotton for the looms of the American 
textile industry and for the backs of the 
American people. Even if there were to 
be a 16,000,000-bale crop this year, as 
anticipated, which was the target, there 
would be only a 2,000,000-bale carry-over 
in 1952, because the foreign countries 
demand 5,800,000 bales of export cotton. 

The chart also shows the corn carry- 
over. It shows that we will have, in 
1952, an estimated carry-over of 447,- 
000,000 bushels of corn. I should like to 
point out that the carry-over in 1949 
was 825,000,000 bushels; in 1950 it was 
860,000,000 bushels; in 1951 it comes 
down to 665,000,000 bushels; and in 1952 
it is estimated that the carry-over of 
corn will be only 447,000,000 bushels. It 
has been only a comparatively short 
while since we had a great controversy 
as to whether the Commodity Credit 
Corporation should assist in increasing 
the corn carry-over by making loans to 
farmers for receptacles in which to store 
corn; but we now have more storage 
space than we have corn to place in it. 
The desirable carry-over is between 
800,000,000 and 1,000,000,000 bushels. 
The carry-over is only 20 percent of our 
annual requirement of corn to fatten the 
beef, the pork, and the mutton which 
the American people consider the most 
important part of their diet, when they 
have the money to pay for it, as they 
have today. A substantial crop failure, 
such as this country has seen in the 
past, might place us in a situation with 
respect to grain where we could not pos- 
sibly fatten livestock on the farms of 
this country. 

We do not often consider, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how good providence has been to 
us since 1940. We have not suffered a 
single crop failure since 1940 through- 
out any substantially wide area of the 
Nation. If a crop failure, such as this 
country has seen in the past, should 
occur, we would be in a terrible predica- 
ment to secure sufficient quantities of 
cotton, wheat, and corn. 

The next chart shows the wheat car- 
ry-over. It shows how it has gone down 
to an anticipated 324,000,000 bushels. 
That is only 29 percent of our annual 
requirements. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that we should have a carry-over 
of at least 500,000,000 bushels of wheat 
so as to assure the American people of 
bread in the event jof a partial crop 
failure. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. These two charts are 
very ominous, from the standpoint of the 
beef interests, in connection with the 
capacity to increase production in order 
to hold down prices of meat. How can 
we greatly expand production as an anti- 
dote to higher prices if there are short- 
ages of corn and wheat? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It fixes a very defi- 
nite limit on the amount to which beef 
and other meat production can be ex- 
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panded. If we wish to gamble on the 
future, there is a considerable quantity 
of corn which is available for feed. We 
have developed great pastures, and a 
considerable percentage of the beef 
reaching the market now is pasture fed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am happy to yield 
to one of the most valuable members of 
my subcommittee. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to comment 
concerning the wheat carry-over. All 
the factors were taken into considera- 
tion when Congress approved the ship- 
ment of wheat to India. We took into 
consideration the oncoming crop, and 
we also recognized we might possibly 
draw on our reserve of wheat to a mini- 
mum, but, nevertheless, with a fair crop 
this year, and, in some areas, a crop 
that is excellent, we believed we would 
have a sufficient supply of wheat com- 
ing on to assure ourselves of an ample 
supply. But if we had not made the 
commitment of wheat to India, we would 
have had a much larger reserve than 
we now have. However, all that was 
taken into consideration at the time of 
the action of the Congress. 

M. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his contribution. 
What he has just said is correct. The 
commitment of wheat to India appealed 
to the charitable and humanitarian in- 
stincts of the American people, and I 
believe we would have taken a little 
greater chance in order to ship food to 
the hungry people of that nation. 

The next chart merely shows that we 
are using supplies at a greater rate than 
we produced them in 1950. Of course, 
it should be said, in all fairness, that 
the 1951 crop will be considerably larger 
than was the 1950 crop. In 1950 there 
were in effect acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas with respect to a num- 
ber of commodities. All those have been 
removed, and we have encouraged the 
farmers to increase their acreage, so 
there will be a considerably larger pro- 
duction. It still appears that the 1952 
demands will exceed the 1951 produc- 
tion, and we need every ounce of pro- 
duction we can squeeze out. That, as 
I stated before, was the reason for the 
appeal of the Department of Agriculture 
to the defense agencies for assistance 
in procuring steel for the production of 
our war machine. 

The next chart shows, Mr. President, 
that all-out production will help fight 
inflation. Consumer spending continues 
at a high level, and defense expendi- 
tures are siill increasing. High-level 
production is the greatest contribution 


, our food plaut can make to price sta- 


bility. Without regard to the position 
of any Member of the Senate, I believe 
that all will agree that in¢reasing pro- 
duction is, in the last analysis, the most 
effective weapon that can be used against 
inflation. 

Mr. President, the next chart is, to me, 
a tremendously interesting one, because 
it shows that despite the increase in 
the cost of the food basket of the Amer- 
ican people, the average value of an 
hour of employment of factory labor has 
increased at such a rate that as great 
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or greater amounts of all foods, except 
round steak, can be purchased with 1 
hour of factory labor than was the case 
in 1939. In other words, while there 
have been increases in the cost of foods, 
the increases in wage rates have been 
sufficient to keep pace with it and, in 
most instances, to outstep it. 

With reference to bread, 1 hour of 
factory labor in 1939 would buy 7.9 loaves 
of bread. In 1949 and 1951, 1 hour of 
factory labor would buy 10 loaves of 
bread. 

With respect to steak, 1 hour of fac- 
tory labor in 1939 would buy 1.8 pounds 
of round steak. In 1949, it would buy 
1.6 pounds, and in 1951 it will buy 1.5 
pounds. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
have any figures showing what 1 hour 
of labor in this country would buy in 
a comparison with other countries? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Idid not ask for those 
particular charts, but I have seen them, 
and I might state that they present a 
dramatic picture, showing the blessings 
of American citizenship in as spectac- 
ular a way as any song or sonnet that 
man might write. I can get the charts 
for the Senator, if he so desires. 

With respect to bacon, in 1939 1 hour 
of factory labor would buy 2 pounds of 
bacon. In 1951 1 hour of factory labor 
will buy 2.3 pounds of bacon. 

With reference to butter, it is un- 
usual, but butter has remained abso- 
lutely stationary. One hour of factory 
labor would vuy 1.9 pounds of butter 
in 1939, in 1949, and in 1951. 

When we come to milk, however, we 
find that 1 hour of factory labor will buy 
more milk today than it would in either 
of the other periods. In 1939, one hour 
of labor would buy 5.1 quarts of milk. 
In 1949 it would buy 6.7 quarts of milk, 
and in February, 1951, it would buy 6.9 
quarts of milk. 

Likewise, in the case of eggs, there 
has been an increase in the purchasing 
power of an hour of labor as compared 
with its previous purchasing power. In 
1939, one hour of labor would buy 1.9 
dozen eggs. In 1951, one hour of labor 
will buy 214 dozen eggs. 

The other commodity shown on this 
chart is potatoes. In 1939 one hour of 
labor would buy 25.3 pounds of potatoes 
but in February of 1951, one hour of labor 
would buy 36.3 pounds, an increase of 11 
pounds of potatoes when exchanged in 
terms of one hour of factory labor. 

Mr. President, the statement has been 
made that, factory wages as such have 
increased in greater ratio than have 
other wages, and { think that statement 
is correct. But the chart I now exhibit 
shows the percentage of the per capita 
food costs of the people in whatever oc- 
cupation engaged, as compared with the 
base period of 1935-39. Bear in mind 
that this chart reflects the per capita food 
costs as compared with the percentage 
of disposable income, which means that 
the taxes have been deducted from the 
gross income, and therefore the higher 
taxes which have been imposed upon 
the people of the United States are not 
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reflected in this chart, because such taxes 
have been deducted in arriving at the 
purchasing power of disposable income. 

In the 1935-39 base period 23 percent 
of the average disposable income went 
into foods. The same amount of food 
of the same kind can be purchased today 
for 19 percent of the disposable income. 
Of course, when the American people 
have sufficient income they eat much 
better. That is a source of gratification 
to all of us. So it requires 26 percent of 
the disposable income for the market 
basket of today, which contains a great 
many items that would have been con- 
sidered luxury items in the 1935-39 
period. 

That same percentage exists for the 
second quarter of 1951. There has been 
practically no change in the relative 
position of the percentage of the dis- 
posable income of the American citizen 
required of him to feed his family. 

I present another chart. This chart 
does not directly reflect upon the points 
that will be at issue in the consideration 
of the agricultural appropriation bill, 
but it is rather interesting. It shows 
that the farm output has risen by 28 per- 
cent since 1940. It shows that that has 
taken place on a cropland acreage that 
has increased only 3 percent. We must 
bear in mind, Mr. President, that only 
a limited amount of soil in this country 
is tillable and productive. Without the 
great strides forward we have made in 
research and in improved breeding of 
plants and animals and in research 
in combating diseases, we would have al- 
ready fallen upon very scarce days be- 
cause there has been no increase in our 
tillable acreage. The increase in pro- 
duction which has caused the American 
people to eat more than ever before and 
has enabled us to meet a constantly in- 
creasing population and supply their 
needs, has all taken place on the same 
acreage. 

It is interesting to observe, as is shown 
on the chart, the decline in the use of 
horses and mules in American agricul- 
ture. Since 1940 there has been a reduc- 
tion from 14,000,000 horses and mules on 
the American farms, down to 7,000,000. 
Of course, that is one of the reasons why 
we have been able to get more meat pro- 
duction, because it takes as much corn 
or other cereal to f2ed a work horse or a 
work mule as it does to fatten a steer. 
So by the mechanization of American 
farms we have been able with the same 
number of bushels of corn and wheat 
produced, to feed about 7,000,000 more 
head of livestock for the meat market 
than we could have under the old sys- 
tem of farming. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think the 
Senator from Georgia has just answered 
one of my questions. There are certain 
matters that do not appear on the chart 
the Senator has just exhibited. Per- 
haps reference is going to be made to 
them. The chart does not show the in- 
crease in the use of farm machinery, 
whereas it does show the decrease of 
horses and mules. Nor does the chart 
show under the cropland acreage the 
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increase in number of beef cattle and 
hogs that are slaughtered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not have 
figures for those items. Such figures 
do not appear anywhere on these charts. 
But, of course, there has been a very 
substantial increase in the farm popula- 
tion of beef and hogs during the past 
10 years. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that the 
term “cropland acreage” would include 
not only the raising of corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes and vegetables, but also pastur- 
age? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; the chart does 
not include pasturage. It merely in- 
cludes the tilled acreage, the cultivated 
farm acreage. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So the chart 
contains no statistics respecting the 
number of beef cattle and hogs. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. I do not have 
those figures immediately at hand. They 
can be secured. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator goes on to another 
chart, will he yield at that point? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I gladly yield. The 
Senator from New Mexico should be 
standing here in my place to answer 
that question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. McFartanp] asked the Sen- 
ator from Georgia some questions as to 
the number of hours of work it took to 
acquire certain food commodities in for- 
eign countries as compared to the 
United States. Those figures are not 
contained in the chart. I wonder if the 
Senator would not ask permission to in- 
sert that material later in connection 
with his presentation. It is available. I 
have seen it. I agree with what the Sen- 
ator from Georgia stated and wuat the 
Senator from Arizona stated in that re- 
spect. It is a very remarkable story. 
Whereas it requires 22 hours of work to 
purchase certain food items in certain 
countries, it requires less than 1 hour of 
work in this country to acquire the same 
food items. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not recall the fig- 
ures directly, but it seems to me that an 
industrial worker in Russia is compelled 
to work about 30 times as long in order 
to buy a loaf of bread as the American 
worker is compelled to work to buy the 
same bread. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish the Senator 
from Georgia would be good enough to 
place in the Recorp in connection with 
his presentation a table, which would 
be extremely useful, showing how many 
hours of labor are required to purchase 
various food items in various foreign 
countries. It would be extremely use- 
ful and a fine thing to have in the Rec- 
orp in connection with the presentation 
the Senator is making. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall endeavor to 
obtain such information. I do not know 
whether we can have such a chart print- 
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other nation in the world it will imme- 
diately extinguish his doubts. 

The next table is not directly pertinent 
to this discussion. It was used to dem- 
onstrate the need for priorities on the 
various commodities. However, it deals 
with the question raised by the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. SaLTonsTALi] 
as to the increase in the use of power 
and machinery on the farm. It shows 
that it has increased by 135 percent since 
1940. Of course, that is one of the an- 
swers to the question as to how it was 
possible for the American farmers so 
greatly to increase their production 
when they had less labor and no more 
acres of tillable land. 

The next chart contains one signifi- 
cant statement which is not often 
enough borne in mind by some of those 
who demand quick and drastic changes 
in the farm program. It shows that the 
“lead time” for agriculture is a full crop 
year or more. Food production cannot 
be turned on and off at will. We can- 
not produce an increased crop or cut 
it down, like turning a spigot on and off. 
It requires considerable planning and 
considerable work to get ready to in- 
crease or plant a crop. When it is once 
planted there is an investment, and it 
must be harvested, even if the farmer is 
compelled to do so at a loss, because 
whatever he produces reduces the loss. 

Mr. President, I was greatly inter- 
ested in these charts. I thought other 
Members of the Senate might also be in- 
terested. They showed the great ac- 
complishments of American agriculture 
over the past 10 years in responding to 
the demands for ever-increased produc- 
tion. They show the very vital need for 
a real farm program today if agricul- 
ture is to reach its requirements and be 
enabled to furnish the food and fiber 
which are essential to any defense pro- 
gram. Of course, they are also funda- 
mentally necessary for the existence of 
the American people, even if there were 
no defense program. Napoleon well said 
that an army travels on its belly. We 
can acquire all the planes, all the tanks, 
all the mechanized equipment, electronic 
equipment, and everything else em- 
braced in the $60,000,000,000 military 
appropriation bill, but unless we give 
adequate consideration to the needs of 
a farm program for the American 
farmer the defense program will avail us 
nothing, because the one fundamental 
requirement for an army is food and 
clothing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not true that 
the bill was reported with practical 
unanimity? I believe there was entire 
agreement. Perhaps one Senator re- 
served certain rights, but otherwise it 
was reported with practical unanimity 
by the full committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think two members 
of the committee expressed some mis- 
givings about certain items in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think they 
expressed them with sufficient force to 
represent a substantial difference among 
the committee in disposing of the bill. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I hope that, upon re- 
flection, they will not express them at 
all, but will support the committee in 
its effort to give the country the farm 
program which is necessary. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
that fighting friend of agriculture, the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wonder if the Senator 
from Georgia would give us his opinion 
as to what is the reason for the con- 
tinuous attempt at harassment of the 
farmers of the United States today. 
What is behind the apparently well-or- 
ganized campaign to blame them for 
everything that goes wrong? Why are 
they under continuous attack by the 
metropolitan press and others, when the 
country depends upon them more than 
upon any other single segment of our 
economy? This morning I received a 
letter from a woman who was actually 
petulant because most of the farmers 
in the community owned automobiles, 
as though there were something wrong 
about that. Just what is the reason for 
it, and what is hoped to be accomplished 
by the continual campaign against the 
farmers of America? We know that 
there are some farmers—I call them 
Waldorf farmers—who earn their money 
at something else, and then spend it 
rather recklessly on the farm. Why are 
they held up before the public as typi- 
cal wealthy and greedy farmers? What 
is behind the apparently well-organized 
campaign to discredit the farmers of the 
United States? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator allow me to say a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the 
Senator from Vermont that I am abso- 
lutely sure that no such view is taken by 
a single member of the Agricultural 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has no doubt about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think there 
is a single Member who has that atti- 
tude, or anything approaching it. I do 
not believe that such a campaign as the 
Senator suggests has a particle of influ- 
ence in determining these questions. We 
hrave tried in every way to make the 
farmer copartner with the Government 
in bringing about greater production, 
and bringing about a better condition of 
life for the farmers, upon whom we all 
depend. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree with everything 
the Senator from Tennessee has said. I 
was not referring in any way to any 
committee of the Congress, because I 
think the Congress, and especially the 
Senator from Tennessee, understands 
and appreciates the problems of the 
farmers. I was referring to the cam- 
paign from outside. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
my own theory as to what inspires the 
efforts to which the Senator from Ver- 
mont alludes. 

In the first place, there was a long 
period of time when there was a tre- 
mendous disparity between living con- 
ditions on the farm and in the cities or 
smaller communities, and there was a 
great migration from the farms to the 
cities. It became rather commonplace 
to look down upon those who lived on 
the farm. A person would expect his 
next-door neighbor to own an automo- 
bile, but if he saw a farmer with an au- 
tomobile, there was something wrong 
about it. The man in town expected t> 
send his son to college, but if he heard 
that a man living in the country, 
through superhuman effort and sacri- 
fice, was able to send his son to college, 
he rather looked down his nose at him. 
He did not thinx it was necessary for the 
farm boy to go to college. 

That has a great deal to do with the 
attitude to which the Senator refers. I 
do not like the expression “second-class 
citizen.” I think it is badly abused by a 
considerable segment of the press. 
However, it defines the difference be- 
tween the outlook of various persons with 
respect to what a farmer should require 
or what he should be entitled to, and 
what his more fortunate brethren in the 
city should have. 

Further, I think a great deal of it is 
attributable to downright ignorance. I 
believe that a good many people do not 
understand the disparity between farm 
income and the income of those who do 
not live on the farm. I do not believe 
that they understand the hours of labor 
which are necessary for a farmer to pro- 
duce the food which keeps the critic alive 
and the fiber with which he is clothed. 
Many persons are not aware of the facts. 
We have got far away from the roots of 
the country. In the past farming was 
the principal vocation of our people and 
most of the people lived on the farm. 
If people in the cities today are told that 
the farmer thinks nothing, in the gather- 
ing season, of working 14 hours a day for 
6 days a week, they do not believe it. 
They ask, “What does he get for over- 
time?” He saves his crop. That is all 
he gets for overtime. In such a period 
he may work 14 hours a day. I believe 
a great deal of the criticism to which the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has 
referred is based upon plain, downright 
ignorance. Such people have no con- 
ception of what farm life in this country 
means. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I y:eld to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. A moment ago the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. SaL- 
TONSTALL] asked some questions with ref- 
erence to the livestock population. I ask 
the Senator from Georgia to permit me 
to say that on January 1, 1940, the live- 
stock population was about 68,300,000, of 
which approximately $36,400,000 were 
dairy cattle. Today the livestock popu- 
lation is about 84,000,000, of which about 
37,500,000 are dairy cattle, and approxi- 
mately 46,500,000 are normally used for 
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the production of beef. Of course, a 
great many dairy cattle go into the pro- 
duction of beef. However, the increase 
in the keef population has been from 
slightly under 32,000,000 or 31,900,000 to 
about 46,500,000 in the 11 years. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico for giving the detailed 
figures. When I was asked about the 
livestock population of the couniry, I had 
the figure of eighty-and-some-odd mil- 
lion in my mind, but I could not break 
it down as between dairy herds and beef 
cattle. I did know an increase had taken 
place in the beef industry. Some things 
happen slowly, but are, nevertheless, very 
spectacular to me. For example, the 
increase in the amount of milk that we 
have been able to get from the average 
cow in the past 15 years is the direct 
result of the research conducted in the 
Department of Agriculture and the labor 
on the part of the dairy herd owners. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. With the same 
amount of acreage we are raising more 
corn, which is used to raise more beef, 
which in turn is making us stronger. 
With the same amount of acreage we are 
raising more corn, more milk, and more 
dairy cows. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Thatiscorrect. It 
is the kind of protective type of food 
which is needed by the human being. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to congrat- 
ulate the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia ‘Mr. Russet.) for the clarity 
with which he has presented the subject 
of the production brought about by the 
farmers of the United States. I believe 
the farmers should be congratulated for 
the record of production they have 
made, especially during the war. The 
distinguished Senator from Georgia has 
already indicated that it was due largely 
to the educational programs of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. I wish to ask 
the Senator if he does not agree that it 
was also due to some programs which 
were inaugurated, some of which the 
Senator has sponsored, such as the soil- 
conservation program; and if he does 
not believe also that if some of the cuts 
which have been proposed are made in 
the bill they may also involve cuts in 
the national defense of our country? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
in my mind that the soil-conservation 
program is essential to the survival of 
American civilization. We have only so 
many million acres of tillable land. I 
believe it is about ’ 460,000,000 acres. 
Our population is increasing at a tre- 
mendous rate. As I stated earlier to- 
day, it is increasing at the rate of more 
than 6,000 a day, as a net gain. Unless 
we can save the soil of this country, 
which is a priceless asset to every citi- 
zen—even to the citizen who would not 
know which end of the cow to try to 
milk—I do not see how we can hope to 
be a self-sustaining people. 

We can go back into the history of the 
great civilizations of the past, and in 
many cases we find that their decline 
was due to the fact that they neglected 
to preserve the fertiligy of the soil, and 
therefore they could no longer sustain 
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themselves. They were thus compelled 
to import foods from other lars and 
became dependent upon other people. 
The head of the Soil Conservation Bu- 
reau told our committee a few years ago 
that it was his belief that some parts of 
the Sahara Desert in north Africa was 
at one time a fertile land, supporting 
large cities and a great number of peo- 
ple. Today it does not produce any- 
thing, except sandstorms. 

Unless we conserve our forests and our 
soil fertility as national assets, in which 
all of our people have a decided interest, 
we shall fail in our duty to those who will 
come after us. It is not fair to succeed- 
ing generations to mine and deplete the 
fertility of the soil of this country and 
thereby cause them to wage a hopeless 
struggle for existence on eroded, worn 
out, and depleted land. 

The English economist, T. R. Malthus, 
the author of the Malthusian theory, 
with which I am sure many Senators 
are familiar, maintained that the time 
would come when the increase in popu- 
lation would be so great that the trend 
in population would start downward, 
because there would not be sufficient land 
on which to grow the amount of food 
necessary to feed the people. In other 
words, nature would adjust the popu- 
lation of the country to the resources of 
the land. I want to avoid that evil day in 
this country for as long as it can possibly 
be avoided. I believe the soil-conserva- 
tion program is one of the most effective 
weapons with which we can fight in our 
effort to assure us that our country will 
not be victimized by the application of 
the Malthusian theory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

. Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not true that 
during the past 20 or 25 years, because 
of such measures as the Senator has 
spoken of, there has been more done in 
the way of improvement of the farmers’ 
condition and of farming conditions gen- 
erally than had ever been done in our 
entire history? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not believe there 
can be any question about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not also true 
that during the 25 years, because of our 
fair dealing with the farmers, our coun- 
try has been prosperous and has made 
more progress than it had ever made in 
its entire history? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is impossible to 
have prosperity in this country unless we 
also have a reasonable amount of pros- 
perity on the farms. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to suggest 
that it is highly important to remember 
that in acting upon the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill we do not 
base our actions on our dislikes of cer- 
tain political activities which some per- 
sons connected with official agriculture 
have exercised, and thus forget the great 
development to which the senior Senator 
from Tennessee H&s just referred, which 
has made the United States the great- 
est and most productive nation the 


world has ever known. In other words, 
political prejudices should not guide our 
actions. Perhaps the term “political 
prejudices” is too strong a term. How- 
ever, let us not go overboard and do 
something for which we will be sorry 
later. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In other words, we 
should always keep national welfare and 
national interest paramount in our 
minds, without regard to our views as 
individuals. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say that I 
agree with every word the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Arxen] has 
said. I wish to say further that he has 
done very much to help in every way he 
possibly could to better the conditions 
of the farmers and to try to treat them 
justly, so far as the Government can 
do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. I believe there can be 
no doubt as to what my State of Ver- 
mont thinks of certain political activi- 
ties of the Government. However, the 
Vermont Legislature unanimously ap- 
proved a resolution asking Congress to 
appropriate the full amount for soil con- 
servation and soil-improvement work at 
this session of Congress. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I congratulate the 
Legislature of Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. They did it in spite of 
certain political activities, and not be- 
cause of them. They put the economic 
welfare of agriculture and the country 
above politics. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TorRE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
compliment the Senator from Georgia 
upon his presentation of the agricultural 
appropriation bill. As a member of the 
committee, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the presentation the 
Senator has made, and it gives me a bet- 
ter background on which to decide the 
questions which arise in connection with 
the bill. 

Following what the Senator from 
Vermont has said in regard to New Eng- 
land farmers, I should like to say that 
no finer group of citizens is to be found. 
I should like to have the Senator from 
Georgia accompany me to our eastern 
States Fair some autumn, and there 
show him the fine type of men and 
women who attend that fair. 

Let me say to the Senator from 
Georgia that although Massachusetts is 
an industrial State, arricultural com- 
modities still constitute the second 
largest single production in Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, all the 
farm groups of North Dakota do not al- 
ways agree, but all of them are agreed in 
regard to this bill. They have tele- 
graphed to me their approval, and they 
want these appropriations made, par- 
ticularly those with respect to the school- 
lunch program. 

I wish to join the Senator from Ver- 
mont in what he said a moment ago in 
tribute to the Senator from Georgia, who 
has done a very, very fine job. 

Mr. IAcCKELLAR. Mr. President, I join 
in that statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senators. 
I know I can always depend upon both 
these Senators when the welfare of the 
American farmer is concerned. 


TIDELANDS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I wish 
to take some of the time of the Senate 
today to discuss a question which soon 
will come before the Senate; I refer to 
what is known as the tidelands case. 

Propaganda methods long have been 
recognized as a vital part of the ma- 
chinery of dictator governments. 

No one in the Senate has observed 
more closely than I the workings of those 
propaganda machines that have helped 
to crush liberty and freedom abroad. 

That is why I rise to protest the use 
of propaganda and double talk to mis- 
lead the people of the United States. 

In a few days, I am informed, the 
House of Representatives will consider 
the so-called tidelands controversy; and 
it appears that action also may be forth- 
coming soon in this Chamber. 

CAMPAIGN OF CONFUSION 


As the time for decision approaches, a 
campaign of confusion and untruths has 
been launched against the Congress. 

Some very unfair statements are be- 
ing made, and they reflect not only on 
the honor of patrictic American ciitzens, 
but also upon some Members of this 
Congress. 

Seldom a day passes that someone does 
not write a letter or get someone to print 
an alleged article that says the oil barons 
and the so-called oil lobby are the ones 
behind the State-ownership bill in the 
tidelands case. 

There are in this country people who 
still believe that a contract should be 
kept; people who still believe that the 
theory of a Federal Union of several 
States should be preserved; people who 
believe that we should consider long, and 
with caution, further extension of pow- 
ers of the Central Government. 

I think those people should be al- 
lowed to have those beliefs without being 
smeared by being called tools of the oil 
barons. 

OIL COMPANIES NOT INVOLVED 


Let us get some truth into this business 
about the big oil companies. 

Their first concern is producing and 
searching for oil. Under one plan that 
would take the submerged lands from 
State control, there is a promise to sus- 
tain the leases the oil companies made 
under State control. In other words, 
promises have been made to respect the 
leases of the oil companies, so that they 
will receive the benefit, regardless of 
what bill is enacted. 
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So it is plain to see that regardless of 
whether the States do the leasing or 
whether the Federal Government does 
the leasing, the oil companies will be 
protected. 

The question in this case is not one 
of oil companies. The question is 
whether the Federal Government is going 
to become a common claim jumper. 

Today, the claims which the Federal 
Government would jump involve a re- 
source called oil. Tomorrow, unless we 
stop this march toward nationalization, 
the resource may be something else— 
something in the submerged lands of 
Maine, or Illinois, or Florida, or any 
other State. 

OIL INDUSTRY FOR FEDERAL LEASING 


There is much talk about the oil lobby. 
The oil lobby has been around the Cap- 
itol recently, but what has it been lobby- 
ing for? Has it been going all out for 
the State-ownership bill? 

No; it has been plugging for an in- 
terim arrangement that would put leas- 
ing in the hands of the Federal Depart- 
ment of the Interior. That not only is 
the truth, but is the truth supported by 
the record. 

Mr. President, I regret that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is not now on the 
floor. He has a bill on this subject. I 
hope that he will enter the Chamber be- 
fore I conclude my remarks, because I 
wish to make somé comment about his 
bill. 

The oil companies will make money 
under Federal ownership. And, if past 
experiences in Federal leases of uplands 
is any yardstick, the oil companies would 
get those leases a great deal cheaper 
under Federal control than under State 
control. 

In spite of the truth and the record, 
the advocates of Federal seizure—and it 
is Federal seizure—of these submerged 
lands continue to smear as “oil barons” 
those who favor State ownership. 

WHO FAVORS STATE BILL? 


Let us see who the real supporters of 
State ownership are. They are some of 
the finest, most patriotic citizens in this 
country. Here are a few of the organ- 
izations which have endorsed State own- 
ership of submerged lands: 

The Council of State Governments. 

The National Governors Conference. 

The National Association of Attorneys 

eneral. 

The National Conference of Mayors. 

The American Association of Port Au- 
thorities. 

The, American Municipal Association, 
representing raore than 10,000 munici- 
palities in 42 States. 

The American Bar Association. Is the 
American Bar Association an oil lob- 
byist? 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The National Reclamation Associa- 
tion. Is the National Reclamation As- 
sociation an oil lobbyist? 

The National Water Conservation As- 
sociation. 

The National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, representing more than a 
thousand cities. 
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The National Asscciation of County 
Officials. 

Mr. President, these are some of the 
organizations which are advocating State 
ownership and are denying the right of 
the Federal Government rudely and 
ruthlessly to seize and deprive the States 
of what must justly and honestly be 
admitted to be their property. These 
are some of the groups which have been 
fault is that they sincerely believe, as do 
many of our greatest legal authorities, 
that the seizure of submerged offshore 
lands would be a dangerous precedent, 
which could lead, in time, to Federal con- 
smeared as an oil lobby. Their only 
fiscation of almost any kind of property. 
If the Federal Government may go 
forth and seize submerged land and ap- 
propriate it to its own use and benefit, 
why can it not seize any other property? 

It would require many hours for me 
to refute all the misleading statements 
that have been made. I will touch on 
only a few errors of fact. 


EVERY STATE IS CONCERNED 


Some recently published articles have 
implied that the State-ownership bill 
would restore title to submerged lands to 
only three States. Thisis false. Amere 
reading of the bill pending in the House 
will reveal that it restores ownership of 
lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries to each of the 48 States. 

Another false statement, which reflects 
on at least 35 Members of the Senate who 
have endorsed State ownership, is that 
anyone who is against Federal ownership 
is against using these submerged-land 
resources for public education. That is 
not true. Texas, for instance, devotes 
all of the revenue from its submerged 
lands to its public-school fund. Most of 
the other States have the same or a sim- 
ilar plan for the use of revenues from 
submerged lands, and any State can so 
dedicate the income from resources of 
lands which it owns. 


JUSTICE 1S NOT A GIFT 


There is a great deal of loose talk 
about three States, those which have 
been sued thus far, wanting a gift from 
the Government. 

When you have owned something for 
more than a hundred years and someone 
is trying to take it away from you, you 
do not consider it a gift if the robbery 
is stopped. 

The only gift involved in this proposed 
legislation is the sacred gift our Consti- 
tution gives to every American to hold 
and cherish his property, which is simple 
justice. , 

The three States that are being as- 
sailed are performing a patriotic duty 
to all the 48 States. They are trying 
to protect the other States from con- 
fiscation of their properties. 


CASE OF WYOMING LAND 


There is nothing unusual about the 
Congress acting to remove a cloud from 
a State’s title to property. 

I regret that the distinguished sen- 
for Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’Manoney) has not yet entered the 
Chamber. 

There was a similar case in Wyoming 
at one time. The Supeme Court of the 
United States took from Wyoming a sec- 
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tion of school land which the State had 
claimed in good faith for half a cen- 
tury. Vaiuable resources were involved. 
The Congress passed a quit-claim bill 
which restored to Wyoming the section 
of land, and the Congress did this in the 
face of objections of the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of Jus- 
tice. We supported that bill. We thought 
it unjust and unfair that the Federal 
Government should seize and appro- 
priate what had theretofore been, for 50 
years, the property of the State of Wyo- 
ming, with no question as to its title or 
ownership. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to say to 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
that the incident to which he has re- 
ferred occurred during the time when 
I happened to be Governor of the State, 
and I took exactly the position which 
the Senator is taking, that we had held 
that land in good faith since i915. It 
had been producing oil since 1927. The 
State had been getting royalties all that 
time. Then, out of a clear sky, we were 
told by the Federal Government that 
we no longer owned the land. It was 
taken from us by a Supreme Court de- 
cision, but, through the generosity of 
the Congress, it was returned to the 
State of Wyoming. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It was not on the 
ground of generosity, but on the ground 
of justice, equity, and fairness, and out 
of respect for the title which the State 
had theretofore enjoyed. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is entirely 
correct; but we in Wyoming greatly ap- 
preciated the action and the attitude of 
the Congress, whether it was prompted 
by generosity or not. “ 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that theory is 
good for Wyoming, why is it not good for 
all the other States of the Union? If 
it was good for Wyoming to have had 
restored to it a tract of land, or to have 
had its title to land revived, why is not 
that doctrine sound as to all 48 of the 
St tes of the Union? That is all we are 
contending for. 

CLAIM JUMPERS FOR FEDERAL BILL 


One of the lobbyists for the “top 
leasers” and “claim jumpers” who hope 
to make a fortune out of oil-lands con- 
fiscation, has been writing letters to 
Members of the Senate and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States vigorously 
supporting Federal ownership. He 
writes Senators that if they vcte for 
State ownership they will be “betraying 
the interests” of the American people. 

I jinave the highest respect for the 
convictions of my colleagues, whether 
they are the same as mine or are op- 
posed to mine. As for me, however, I 
feel that Federal seizure of submerged 
lands would be a long step in the direc- 
tion of socialistic theory. I intend to 
vote against anything that I believe 
might lead in the direction of socialism. 

I SHALL NOT VOTE FOR SOCIALISM 


Our day will have reached the twi- 
light of honor if a vote against socialism 
shall be called betrayal. If my vote 
against something which I believe to be 





I yield to the Sen- 
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tainted by socialism be a betrayal, some- 
one will have to make the most of it. 

Will the Congress of the United States 
repudiate the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 52 cases, 
and 244 decisions of State and Federal 
courts during the past 100 years, in 
order to strip the States of their title 
and ownership to all navigable waters 
within State boundaries, and to hand 
these valuable pronerties to the Federal 
Government, which never even claimed 
title to them prior to the decision in the 
case of the United States v. California 
(332 U. S.)? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mineral ceposits under 
the Great Lakes would also be included 
in the ownership of the Government in 
the event the Government controlled 
those areas, as well as the tidelands. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Minnesota is absolutely coriect. If the 
Government can seize resources under 
the surface of the soil, it could appro- 
priate them to its own use. And the 
question is not restricted to oil; it could 
be iron ore, or copper, or any other re- 
source. 

Mr. THYE. There are iron-ore de- 
posits under lake bodies in the Iron 
Range area of the State of Minnesota, 
and the iron ore would become the prop- 
erty of the Government rather than the 
property of the State, together with the 
right to contract with the miners. For 
that reason che Attorney General of 
Minnesota has been authorized legisla- 
tively, and appropriations have been 
made, to join with other States in the 
presentation of the arguments and suits 
brought against such governmental seiz- 
ure. Consequently I have been com- 
pelled to seek to protect the interests of 
the State of Minnesota by endeavoring 
to see to it that the United States Gov- 
ernment shall not take claim to the iron- 
ore deposits under the lake bodies in the 
State, which may be found under Lake 
Superior and the other lakes lying in the 
heart of North America. The question 
affects not only tidelands; it involves de- 
posits all over the United States, 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It is not confined simply to sub- 
merged lands and what might be under 
them. If the doctrine advocated by some 
is sound, the Government can appropri- 
ate to its own use anything that is under 
the soil. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, I com- 
mend warmly the distinguished Senator 
from Texas for making his able address 
today and for calling the attention of 
the people of the country to the fact that 
undoubtedly a campaign is urder way— 
propaganda of the clearest sort—seeking 
to discredit those who are standing 
merely for the protection of rights of the 
several States which have been recog- 
nized as such ever since those States as- 
sumed statehood until the California 
decision, 
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I particularly commend the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. TuyYe]) for calling 
attention in his timely suggestion to the 
fact that the question .applies to any- 
thing, iron ore or any other thing of 
value, that may be contained in or under 
the marginal waters and within the State 
limits. 

I wish to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Texas, so that he may men- 
tion the fact before he concludes, to the 
ownership by the States of fish, shellfish, 
and shell deposits worth many millions 
of dollars, which are used for many pur- 
poses; also to the sand and rock and the 
sponges which are found, especially off 
the shores of my own State, within the 
constitutional limits of the State. 

If the Senator will yield further, I 
would like to say that I am particularly 
amazed at the fact that the very agen- 
cies of the Federal Government which 
pleaded with the States, including my 
own State of Flordia, during World War 
II, to accomplish speedy agreements by 
which the production of rare minerals, 
such as rutile and molybdenum, could 
be obtained from the sands of the sea 
which underlie the sea water off the 
shores of Florida and other States, those 
very agencies which recognized the right 
and title of the States and encouraged 
the States to do everything possible in 
this field for the national welfare, and 
which was done, now say that the States 
do not have any such right at all, but, 
to the contrary, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the sole right. 

I hope the Senator from Texas will 
make it crystal clear that there is in- 
volved not only the matter of claiming 
a right to the oil, the “black gold,” which 
the Federal Government seems to be 
particularly avid in claiming now, but 
that this effort is an entering wedge into 
the sovereignty of the States of the 
Union, both those which have salt-water 
frontage, and those, as stated by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, 
which front upon the Great Lakes and 
upon other bodies of water of large 
scope. Our rights are being challenged, 
and the claim being urged is nothins: but 
an entering wedge of the first magnitude 
to interfere with the sovereignty and 
property rights of the States and of per- 
sons who claim under the States. 

I commend the Senator warmly upon 
the stand he has taken. I hope he will 
call this propaganda just what it is, 
vicious and deliberate propaganda to 
discredit persons who are standing up 
for their own States and their own 
States’ rights, many of whom served as 
State officers in dealing with persons and 
industries who in good faith took expen- 
sive steps to comply with their con- 
tractual responsibilities to the State gov- 
ernments, with no return or little return 
up to this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator 
from Florida very warmly for his con- 
tribution, with all of which I heartily 
agree, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Freak in the chair), Does the Senator 
from Texas yield to the Senator from 
California? 
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Mr.CONNALLY. Inamoment. I was 
referring to the California case, and that 
makes it pertinent to the Senator’s re- 
quest that I yield. Even in that decision, 
it was acknowledged that the Supreme 
Court had asserted in the Pollard case 
and other cases the title to such lands 
to be in the respective States. 

I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to join with my colleagues 
from Florida and Minnesota in the re- 
marks they have made in commending 
the able Senator from Texas on the 
speech he has been making. 

The State of California came into the 
Union 100 years ago last year. We cele- 
brated our centennial last year. During 
a large part of that period, with the ex- 
ception of the past few years, when the 
right of California’s title in the tide- 
lands was challenged by the Federal 
Goverment, a long series of opinions by 
administrative officers of the Govern- 
ment, as well as by the courts, had indi- 
cated that there was no question of doubt 
that the States had title to their tide- 
lands. 

When California was admitted into the 
Union it came in under a constitution 
which provided that the boundaries of 
the State should extend 3 English miles 
into the Pacific Ocean. We feel that 
such a claim as is made is as much a 
trespass on and an attempt at seizure of 
that which belongs to the State of Cali- 
fornia as would be an attempt by the 
Federal Government to claim title to the 
interior Central Valley of the State. 

It is high time that the Congress of the 
United States recognized the situation. 
The Senator from Texas is performing 
a very useful service by pointing out that 
it is not a question which concerns a few 
oil companies alone, because, as he has 
stated, it makes very little difference to 
them whether they obtain their oil under 
a lease from the Federal Government or 
under a lease from a State government. 
But there is a broad public interest, af- 
fecting in my State 10,000,000 persons. 
It is not a partisan issue. Without re- 
gard to partisanship, the Governor, who 
is a Republican, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who is a Democrat, have joined 
with the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and with the Members of 
the Senate from California in believing 
that equity and justice require that ti- 
tles to the tidelands, which have been 
recognized, as the Senator pointed out, 
for over 150 years, or in the case of my 
State for 100 years, shall be lodged 
where they rightfully belong. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from California. In 
connection with his remarks I will re- 
mind him that former Secretary Ickes, 
who now opposes State title to tidelands, 
who favors Federal ownership, in an offi- 
cial letter while he was Secretary of the 
Interior, written to a man who wanted 
to secure a Federal lease in California, 
clearly pointed out—and I shall quote 
him in a little while—that it was the set- 
tied law that the State, and the State 
only, had jurisdiction to make leases for 
tidelands oil, because they involved State 
property. That was Mr. Ickes. He had 
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competent legal advice. He knew what 
the decisions had been. He took that 
position, although he now favors Fed- 
eral ownership. 

CONGRESS MUST ACT 


Congressional legislation is necessary 
for each of the 48 States in order to re- 
- store and confirm their ownership of 
navigable waters and submerged lands 
within their respective boundaries. 
House bill 4484, introduced by Repre- 
sentative WaLtger, of Pennsylvania, and 
now pending in the House, if enacted, 
will restore and confirm the law of State 
ownership of such property. Such a bill 
should be enacted. 

A quitclaim to the States is no gift. It 
is a recognition of the justice and equity 
of the title in the States, which has been 
accepted by the Federal Government for 
100 years. 

The State of Texas devotes all the rev- 
enue from submerged lands to public 
education. There is no exploitation by 
the State or under its sanction of funds 
from such a source. 

The charge that an oil lobby is advo- 
cating State ownership is untrue and 
ridiculous. The only oil lobby involved 
is opposing State ownership, in order to 
obtain cheap Federal leases, 

It is also a false statement that only 
three States will be benefited by con- 
firmation of State title. Every State in 
the Union is affected, because all States 
have valuable resources under submerged 
lands within their boundaries, as was so 
well pointed out by the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. There are 
varieties of products under submerged 
lands, such as shellfish and a great num- 
ber of others, which would be affected 
just as would oil. 

EARLY SUPREME COURT RULE 


An early statement of the rule by the 
Supreme Cuurt was made in Pollard v. 
Hagan (3 How. 212, 229), decided in 
1844, as follows—and I hope Senators 
will pay attention to this recitation: 

First. The shores of navigable waters, and 
the soils under them, were not granted by 
the Constitution to the United States, but 
were reserved to the States respectively. 

Second. The new States have the same 
rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over this 
subject as the original States. 


The Pollard case has b2en cited with 
approval in 52 Supreme Court decisions 
and 244 State and Federal court deci- 
sions during the past 100 years. 

Will the Congress refuse to recognize 
this just, equitable, and sound rule, 
sanctified by the rulings of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and 244 
State and Federal court decisions dur- 
ing the past 100 years? Will the United 
States Congress, actuated by greed and 
driven along by unfair and unjust mo- 
tives, seize the property of individual 
States and appropriate it to Federal 
use? That is the policy of the highway- 
man. That is the motive of the robber— 
take it because you are stronger; take 
it because you are more powerful; take 


it because you want it; take it and de- 


prive the just and honest owner of its 
benefits. 
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LET US BE FAIR 


Let the Congress be fair. Let it be 
just. Let it confirm to the States what 
is theirs. Let it recognize that which 
it has acknowledged for more than 100 
years. 

Mr. President, I desire to discuss, 
without too much reading, some of the 
aspects of this measure. There is no 
question that all 48 States are con- 
cerned—not simply the three States 
which are referred to in the Supreme 
Court case. It is a century-old rule that 
this property is owned by the individual 
States rather than by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This long-recognized rule, ap- 
plicable to the waters and submerged 
lands of every State, has been destroyed 
and State titles clouded by the Supreme 
Court in its Tidelands decision. The 
way has been opened for foreign nations 
to claim resources within our territorial 
weters. 

THE RECORD OF TEXAS 


Mr. President, I wish to discuss very 
briefly my own State’s record in this 
regard. The State of Texas, as all 
Senators know, was an independent re- 
public. It won its independence from 
Mexico with arms, with swords in the 
hands of its men, and with long rifles 
which the men knew how to shoot. For 
9 years Texas was an independent re- 
public. It had its ministers in foreign 
courts. It had all the prerogatives of an 
independent nation. During that time 
who owned these lands? Who owned 
the lands in the Gulf of Mexico adjoin- 
ing Texas? Did the Federal Govern- 
ment own them? Of course not. It had 
no interest and no title in the Republic 
of Texas, or in the Gulf of Mexico ad- 
jacent to the Republic of Texas. That 
property belonged to the Republic of 
Texas. Finally Texas joined the Union, 
and at that time it was specifically pro- 
vided that it should retain all its public 
lands. So those lands were still the 
property of the State of Texas and its 
people. 

When did those lands go to the Federal 
Government? They never went to the 
Federal Government until the Supreme 
Court, with its long fingers reached out, 
and said “We will take that land. We 
will make it Federal property by decision 
of four judges to three.” It was not a 
decision by a majority of the Supreme 
Court. Four judges against three held 
that that property could be appropriated 
by the Federal Government and that the 
State could be deprived thereof. Is that 
justice? Is that fairness? 


RULE OF 100 YEARS REVERSED 


Mr. President, not only was that the 
case in the instance of Texas, but for 100 
years the Supreme Court has held that 
the ownership and title to submerged 
lands inhered in the State. 

Fifty-two times the Supreme Court 
made that decision. There were 244 
decisions by State and Federal courts, all 
one way. There was never any other 
decision until the California case, in 
which the Supreme Court enunciated 
this new doctrine, the doctrine of the 
highwayman, the doctrine of robbery, 
the new doctrine of asserting the 
strength of the arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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If the Federal Government, under the 
decision of the Supreme Court, can take 
our land, why can it not take our horses, 
our cattle, or our other resources on our 
lands, whether they be submerged or 
not? What is to prevent the Federal 
Government from seizing our resources 
and appropriating them to its own use 
and benefit? Compensation? No: no 
compensation. Seize them and appro- 
priate them, without recognizing the 
rights of former owners. 

ALIEN DOCTRINE ESPOUSED 


Mr. President, that is a doctrine which 
is alien to every concept of our consti- 
tutional system. That is a doctrine 
which runs contrary to the fundamental 
precepts of the United States and its 
constitutional system. Why did they 
sleep for 100 years? Why did they leave 
it alone for 100 years? If it was theirs, 
why did they not assert ownership 50 or 
60 years ago? They had the decisions 
of the Supreme Court that such lands 
belonged to the States, and they dared 
not touch them. They dared not lay 
their unholy hands upon them. It was 
only when they got the present Supreme 
Court decision, 4 to 3, that they were 
able to see the light on their side of the 
doctrine, and undertake to deprive us of 
justice. 

EARLIER DECISIONS DISCARDED 

The bill which will come before the 
Senate simply confirms the right and 
title to these lands in each State, within 
its boundaries, just as the Supreme 
Court decided for 2 hundred years. 
What about the doctrine of stare de- 
cisis—stand by the decisions? They 
threw the decisions in the wastebasket. 
They discarded the solemn pronounce- 
ments of the Supreme Court, and held up 
a 4-to-3 decision of the Supreme Court 
as sacred, against the solemn pronounce- 
ments of 52 Supreme Court decisions in 
100 years. 

There is no question about a gift in 
this case. We are not seeking alms. 
We are not holding out our hands and 
begging for a gift. We ask that those 
who unlawfully and unjustly and in- 
equitably seized our property give it back 
to us, turn it loose, remove their tyran- 
nical hands from it, and let it go back 
where the Supreme Court for 100 years 
said it belonged. It said that it was ours. 

The bill which I mention applies not 
only to the 28 coastal and Great Lakes 
States, but to each of the 48 States. It 
affirms their title, their right, and their 
ownership in a property which is theirs. 
Such title, right, and ownership are con- 
firmed only with respect to lands within 
the original State boundaries. Nine- 
tenths of the Continental Shelf lies out- 
side the original State boundaries, and 
title to such lands is vested by the bill in 
the Federal Government. We are mak- 

ing no claim to the shelf beyond the 
proper bounds. 
CONGRESS BYPASSED IN POWER GRAB 


The Congress has power to act in this 
controversy. It has been ignored and 
circumvented by executive officials in the 
attempted seizure of this property from 
the States. 

The principles of the tidelands deci- 
sion, if not erased from the law of the 
land by act of Congress, could lead to 
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the nationalization of private lands as 
well as State lands, without compensa- 
tion. The only oil lobby involved in this 
legislation is opposing State ownership 
in order to obtain cheap Federal leases. 
The idea of devoting the revenue from 
these lands to Federal aid to education 
was originated by this lobby for use 
against State ownership. 
MANY RESOURCES BESIDES OIL 


Mr. President, oil is not the only re- 
source being produced by the States from 
their submerged lands. As I suggested 
a while ago, they have many resources, 
Maine has its great kelp beds, on which 
leases have been made within the 3-mile 
marginal belt for the production of 
iodine. Arizona, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri sell sand and gravel from their river 
and lake beds. Colorado and Idaho lease 
their lands for gold production. Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maryland, ‘and 
Rhode Island sell leases and permits for 
oyster, clam, and shellfish cultivation. 
Iowa, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
produce oil from their river beds; and 
Minnesota and Wisconsin have rich de- 
posits of iron ore under the Great Lakes, 
which lie partially within their boun- 
daries. New York has millions invested 
in filled land within the marginal sea at 
Coney Island and on Long Island. The 
same is true at Atlantic City, N. J., and 
at Miami and other Florida resorts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad the Sena- 
tor from Texas has brought out the last 
point, because, as he has indicated, this 
careless tampering with established 
property rights has shaken the titles to 
fills of great value, and to great piers 
which have been built not only out into 
the coastal bays, but out into the open 
Atlantic, in literally dozens of places 
along the Atlantic seaboard and along 
the Gulf coast. 

It has worked havoc with property 
rights running into millions of dollars, 
leaving such rights, which have been re- 
garded as settled and incontestable be- 
cause they have been granted by the 
States, subject to question and to liti- 
gation, the most evil and mischievous 
consequence which could possibly be cori- 
ceived. 

I am glad the Senator has called at- 
tention to the fact that so many other 
things besides the mere question of oil 
are involved in this vast question. 

aoe CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
atar. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

There is nothing distinctive about oil, 
which makes it other than property. It 
is property. Other things besides oil, 
which represent resources, are property. 
If oil can be taken without compensa- 
tion, why cannot other resources be 
taken without compensation? 

Mr. President, this is a wholesale hold- 
up of the submerged lands in the 48 
States. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas would 
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take enough time to say just who is 
taking this land away from the States? 
I am in sympathy with the distinguished 
Senator’s point of view but what has 
happened? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Supreme Court, 
by a 4-to-3 decision in the case of Texas, 
has taken it away from them. 

Mr. WHERRY. What has happened 
with respect to the actual possession of 
the land? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I point out to the 
Senator that nothing has happened with 
respect to the actual possession of the 
land, because the Federal Government 
itself cannot take any measures to ap- 
propriate this property and develop it 
unless Congress authorizes it; and Con- 
gress has not yet authorized it. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The result is that 
there is a stalemate at the present time, 
a stalemate produced by the decision of 
the Supreme Court, a 4-to-3 decision. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. I 
thank the Senator for his observations. 
It seems to me it is a point which the 
Senator could dwell on further. Be- 
cause of a Supreme Court decision there 
exists a possibility that the Federal 
Government would control the land. 
What I should like to know is whether 
the Federal Government, through any 
bureau, actually has tried to take pos- 
session of the land. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Not that I know of. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is ad- 
vocating legislation which would clarify 
the situation to the effect that the land 
which belongs to the States would 
be—— 


Mr. CONNALLY. That the title of 
the States would be confirmed, 

Mr. WHERRY. By quitclaim deed, or 
other means. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. So that the States 
would have control of the land. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I understood the 
Senator to say that the land was to be 
turned loose. Do I understand that 
there has been no act by any bureau to 
take possession of any of the land in- 
volved in the discussion? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I believe the situ- 
ation remains just as it was. The Staie 
leases and Federal leases are just hang- 
ing in the air.. What I meant by my 
statement was that I wanted the Fed- 
eral Government to withdraw its un- 
lawful, illegal, unjust, and inequitable 
claims to the submerged lands, which 
belong to the States, not to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am particularly 
happy that the Senator from Nebraska 
raised the question which he raised, be- 
cause the present demands of some of 
the ardent advocates of Federal owner- 
ship of the submerged lands show clear- 
ly that in good conscience they realize 
they do not have any title. This fact 
is shown by the fact that they come in 
now with a so-called interim bill, which 
proposes to divide the royalties or pro- 
prietary revenue , as between the 
Federal Government and the State gov- 
ernments. Mr, President, the same 
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people who claim that the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns all of the property 
rights under the marginal waters, say, 
“We do not want the States to be too 
greatly disappointed. If we can have 
just the management, control, and op- 
eration, in a big Federal bureau, of this 
property, we are quite willing to see the 
States have half of the royalties.” 

I wish to state that if this philosophy 
be sound, if this be done with reference 
to oil, the same principle could apply 
also with reference to fish, with refer- 
ence to shell fish, with reference to 
sponges, with reference to the great 
structures which have been built out into 
the ocean and into the Great Lakes, with 
reference to iron and other mineral de- 
posits which lie under the bed of the 
Great Lakes, and with reference to so 
many other property values which are 
involved. If that be the case, we would 
at once cloud large groups of property 
values, title to which is settled in indi- 
viduals who have dealt with the States 
in good faith and then have gone ahead 
and put in millions of dollars into 
development. 

Before closing I would suggest to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnALLY], and likewise to my friend 
from Nebraska, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader [Mr. WHERRY] that, instead of 
bringing good management and efficient 
management into this matter, the ad- 
vocates of Federal ownership, control, 
and operation of these vast assets pro- 
pose to take over a little shoestring of 
an operation all the way around the 
continental land mass, as well on the 
land masses of various States which do 
not have salt water frontage, and pro- 
pose that, by dividing jurisdiction be- 
tween the ninety-nine one-hundredths 
area, which is under State control, and 
the one one-hundredth area, which 
would be in the shoestring and under 
Federal control, there would be less con- 
fusion and more efficient and business- 
like handling of the problem than is 
found under State control. The mon- 
strous irresponsibility of such a state- 
ment is self-evident. It is a mere grasp- 
ing for power by those who believe in a 
Federal superstate, and who do not be- 
lieve in preserving settled property 
rights and laws under which we have 
progressed so far under State sover- 
eignty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. WHERRY. I, too, wish to thank 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 
I am quite satisfied that his statement 
throws considerable light on the point 
which the junior Senator from Nebraska 
raised. I believe it is very important to 
acquaint all Senators with what is hap- 
pening relative to this great issue. 

" Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, let me read again the 
first great decision on this subject by 
the Supreme Court in Pollard v. Hagan 
(3 How. 212, 229), decided in 1844: 

First. The shores of navigable waters, and 
the soils under them— 


And the soils under them— 


were not granted by the Constitution to the 
United States, but were reserved to the 
States respectively. 
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Second. The new States have the same 
rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over 
this subject as the original States. 


What did the present Supreme Court 
do when it reached its decision in the 
Texas case, with four judges on one 
side and three judges on the other side? 
What did it do? Did the Court go back 
and examine the decision in the Pollard 
case in 1844? Did the Court investigate 
the 52 decisions in which it followed that 
rule? No. The Supreme Court seized 
the Pollard decision by the nape of the 
neck and threw it into the wastebas- 
ket. It said, “Avaunt! Away with you! 
We, four judges to three judges—by a 
majority of one judge—overturn a 100- 
year-old rule of the Supreme Court, 
without any equivocation, without any 
deviation.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course a deci- 
sion of four to three is a decision of a 
minority of the Court, is it not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Tennessee is absolutely correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When in the fu- 
ture new members take their places on 
the Supreme Court, and another vote is 
taken, two newcomers may associate 
themselves with the three who voted the 
other way, and the decision would be 
reversed. That is possible, is it not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So it is a minority 
opinion of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is a minority 
opinion. Four justices of the Court do 
not constitute a quorum. We know 
what it takes to make a quorum. Four 
judges do not represent a quorum of the 
Supreme Court. They do not constitute 
a majority, but a minority, as suggested 
by the eminent Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I hope the Members of 
the Senate will consider the matter and 
look into it. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks the brief from 
which I quoted rather generously. 

There being no objection, the brief 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as foilows: 

Every STATE Has SUBMERGED LANDS 
(True reasons why congressional action con- 
firming State ownership of submerged 
lands (H. R. 4484) is favored by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, the Governors 

Conference, National Association of Attor- 

neys General, National Association of 

Public Land Officials, National Association 

of County Officials, National Conference of 

Mayors, American Association of Port Au- 

thorities, the American Bar Association, 

American Title Asscciation, United States 

Chamber of Commerce, United States Jun- 

ior Chamber of Commerce, National Water 

Conservation Association, American Mu- 

nicipal Association (representing 10,150 

municipalities), National Institute of Mu- 

nicipal Law Officers) 
THE PIRPOSE OF THIS PUBL"CATION 

A barrage of false and misleading propa- 
ganda emanating from Federal lease appli- 
cants and executive agencies of the Federal 
Government has clouded the issues involved 
in the Federal-State controversy over own- 
erhip of bmerged lands. These propa- 
gendists would have the public believe that 
the issue involves nothing but tidelands 


Mr. President, will 
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oil and that corrective legislation (H. R. 
4484, by WALTER) restores and confirms sub- 
merged-land ownership to only three States. 

The truth is that each of the 48 States has 
submerged lands and many valuable re- 
sources to which State ownership would be 
restored and confirmed by H. R. 4484. The 
ownership of each of the States to this type 
of property would be destroyed by the theory 
of the Supreme Court’s tidelands deci- 
sions. All of the States want their owner- 
ship and control of this property recognized 
and confirmed, and that is precisely what 
H. R. 4484 would do. It does not apply only 
to oil or to coastal States. It specifically 
confirms the title of all the 48 States to all 
of their submerged lands exactly as the law 
existed for over 100 years. 

The purpose of this publication is to cor- 
rect the false impressions which have been 
created by those who would nationalize this 
property under the socialistic scheme of 
Federal control and to present the true rea- 
sons why State-ownership legislation is sup- 
ported by the public officials and national 
organizations listed on the cover of this brief. 

Hatt HAMMOND, 
Chairman, Attorney General of 
Maryland, 
Price DANIEL, 
Vice Chairman, Attorney Gen- 
eral of Tezas, 
HAROLp R. FaTzer, 
Attorney General of Kansas, 
EDMUND G. Brown, 
Attorney General of California, 
GEORGE W. NEUNER, 
Attorney General of Oregon, 
Botivar E. Kemp, Jr., 
Attorney General of Louisiana, 
A. E. FuNK, 
Attorney General of Kentucky, 
National Association of Attorneys 
General, Submerged Lands Com- 
mittee. 


STATEMENT OF THE REASONS FOR SUPPORT OF 
H. R. 4484 BY WALTER 


1. Each of the 48 States owns and pos- 
sesses valuable submerged lands within its 
boundaries, the revenues from which are de- 
voted to education and other important 
functions of State government. 

2. The title of each of the 48 States to its 
submerged lands, whether inland or coastal, 
has been held under a century-old rule of 
law that this property is owned by the indi- 
vidual States rather than by the Federal 
Government. 

3. This long-recognized rule of law, ap- 
plicable to the waters and submerged lands 
of every State, has been destroyed and State 
titles clouded by the Supreme Court’s tice- 
lands decisions. The way has been opened 
for foreign nations to claim resources within 
our territorial waters. 

4. Legislation is necessary for each of the 
48 States in order to restore and confirm 
their ownership of navigable waters and sub- 
merged lands within their respective boun- 
daries. 

5. H. R. 4484 by Water, of Pennsylvania, 
restoring the law of State ownership of this 
property, applies not only to the 28 coastal 
and Great Lakes States but to each of the 
48 States. 

6. A quitclaim to the States is no gift. 
Equity and justice demand restoration of 
the property which the States have held and 
developed in good faith reliance upon 53 
previous decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

7. Nationalization of this property would 
result in less development of resources. The 
States and their local units of government 
are more closely concerned and better 
equipped to manage and develop the prop- 
erty, and State ownership has not inter- 
fered and would not interfere with the Fed- 
eral powers of national defense, navigation, 
etc. 
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8. H. R. 4484 by Water confirms State 
ownership of only those lands lying within 
original State boundaries. Nine-tenths of 
the continental shelf lies outside of original 
State boundaries and is vested by this bill 
in the Federal Government. 

9. Congress, which has final power to act 
in this controversy, has been ignored and 
circumvented by executive officials in the 
attempted seizure of this property from the 
States. 

10. The principles of the tidelands de- 
cisions, if not erased from the law of the 
land by act of Congress, could lead to na- 
tionalization of private lands as well as State 
lands without compensation. 

11. The only oil lobby involved in this 
legislation is oppocing State ownership in 
order to obtain cheap Federal leases. The 
idea of devoting revenues from these lands 
to Federal aid to education was originated 
by this lobby for use against State owner- 
ship legislation. 

1. Each of the 48 States owns and pos- 
sesses valuable submerged lands within its 
boundaries, the revenues from which are de- 
voted to education and other important func- 
tions of State government. Every State in 
our Nation has lands beneath navigable 
waters which produce valuable resources and 
revenues. A list of the States, showing the 
amount of acreage claimed by each, is printed 
below. 

As shown in House and Senate committee 
hearings during the past 3 years, every 
State receives valuable revenues from these 
lands. Oil or oil lease revenues are now being 
received from submerged lands not only by 
Texas, Louisiana, and California, but also by 
Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, Maryland, Washington, Oregon, and the 
inland of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, Utah, West Virginia, 
and the Great Lakes States of Indiana and 
Michigan. 

Oil is not the only resource being pro- 
duced by the States from their submerged 
lands. Nature’s law of compensation has 
cared equally well for those States whose 
rivers, lakes, and marginal seas have not yet 
been tapped for petroleum. Maine has its 
rich kelp beds on which leases have been 
made within its 3-mile marginal belt for 
production of iodine. Arizona, Kentucky, 
and Missouri sell sand and gravel from their 
river and lake beds; Colorado and Idaho 
lease their lands for gold production; Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maryland, and Rhode 
Island sell leases and permits for oyster, 
clam, and shellfish cultivation. Iowa, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia produce coal 
from their river beds, and Minnesota and 
Wisconsin have rich deposits of iron ore un- 
der the Great Lakes which lie partially 
within their boundaries. New York has mil- 
lions invested on filled lands and within the 
marginal sea at Coney Island and on Long 
Island, and the same is true at Atlantic City 
in New Jersey and at Miami and other Flor- 
ida resorts. 

All of the States have one or more valuable 
resources within or beneath their submerged 
lands from which they are now receiving 
revenues for their schools or other public 
funds. All States are also jealous of their 
water and water rights in navigable streams, 
this being perhaps the most valuable re- 
source of all, and it is one that the Depart- 
ment of Interior longs to control. 

Contrary to the general impression created 
in the public press, H. R. 4484 relinquishes 
Federal claims to far more than the “tide- 
lands” of the coastal States. As shown by the 
list below, the eight Great Lakes States, with 
a total of 38,595,840 acres of submerged lands, 
far outnumber the total of 17,029,120 acres 
within the marginal sea belt of the coastal 
States. Likewise, 28,960,640 acres of land 
under rivers, lakes, and other inland waters, 
greatly exceed the coastal acreage. 
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Approzimate areas and present uses of submerged lands within State boundaries 
{Expressed in acres} 























State Lakes ? 


Alabama.. 
Arizona... 
Arkansas. 
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Mississippi. og fr 
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New Mexico............... oe ES Ie 
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North Carolina...........- 
North Dakota.............. 


2, 284, 800 | .....cecee- 
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GL. Sonunacciemmenenme 
QUEGIR.. cnn ccccccteabeiood 
Pennsylvania. ..........-.- 
Rhode Island.............- 
South Carolina............. 


South Dakota.............. 
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ee 
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Total (expressed in 


Bisco ccndkcdied 28, 960, 640 | 38, 595, 840 


Great Marginal 
sea * 
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Present uses and revenues include— 





Sand, gravel, shell, oysters, oil and gas leases, 

Sand and gravel. 

84,641 acres under oil and gas lease; sand and 
gravel, 

Oil, gas, sand, gravel, kelp, and shell, 

, gravel, and gold, 
384, 000 | 50,000 acres of marginal sea under lease; shell fish, 
sand, gravel, oysters, clams, mussels, 
53, 760 | Oyster bed , sand, gravel, 

903,000 acres of Gulf of Mexico under lease. 
2,748,000 acres of land under inland waters and 
under lease; oil, gas, sand, gravel, sponges, 


oysters, 
192, 000 | Sand and shell, approximately 1,000 acres of land 
in marginal sea leased 


Gamibuniaa Sand and gravel. 1,302.96 acres under lease for 


gold and gravel. 


nuwiiiadiie Sand, gravel, coal, and clay. 
~acahlinell Sand, gravel, coal, oil, mussel shells, peat, and 


marl, The revenues during 1948-49 included: 
sand and gravel, $50,563.68; oil, $101,413.51; 
coal, $4,453.56, 
Sand and gravel, coal, stone, ice, shell. 
Sand, gravel, oil, and gas, 6,944.96 acres of sub- 
merged lands under mineral leases. 
Fish, mussel, shells, coal, gas, oil, sand and 
gravel. 
Sand, gravel, oysters, and other marine products, 
2,191,179 acres under lease in coastal waters. 
769, 680 | Kelp, clams, lobsters, mussels, fish, Total in- 
come of $14,000,000, 
59, 520 | Oil and gas leases on entire marginal sea, Re- 
ceive $20,557 annual rentals. 
368, 640 | Clams, lobsters, mussels, sand, rock, 
Leases cover oil and gas, sand and gravel. 
Sand, gravel, clay. 
Sand, gravel, oyster shell, 


povenedie Sand and gravel, 


ininaeniaenie Do. 


Do. 
8, 960 | Kelp leases, sand and shell, 
249, 600 | $55,000,000 improvements below high-water 
mark, including Atlantic City piers. 


citemeniinaial Sand and gravel. 


243,840 | Recreation beaches, surf; removal of sand and 
earth. Millions of improvements on filled-in 


lands, 
577,920 | Oysters, shellfish, clams, sand, seaweed, shrimp, 


inudituicictl Sodium sulphate, good prospects for oil, sand and 


gravel. venues jeated to school fund, 


in Sand and gravel. 
wis oii Mineral leases, sand and gravel, 


568, 320 | Sand and gravel, oi 


1, gas, kelp. 
ocnkemied Oil sands, clays, and coals, 


76, 800 | Sand, gravel, oysters, 
359, 040 | Sand and gravel, All lands leased for oi! and gas 
explorations. 


anageibetl Sand and gravel. Possibility of oil under sub- 


merged lands. 
Sand and gravel. 
Sand, gravel, oysters, shell, shrimp, sulfur, oil, 


and gas. 
Mineral leases for salt; sodium sulphate, oil and 


gas, 

Sand, gravel, and quarries, 

Sand; gravel, - 

Placer gold, gold, copper, lead, silver, zine, coal, 
limestone, marl, t and salines, sand and 
gravel, and ren on 130 oil and gas leases; 
1 producing oi! well in the tidelands area. 


~oawnnl Sand and gravel, and prospecting for coal, oil 


and 


gas. 
ceinaenissiie Sand, gravel and marl. 
eohaauting Sand and gravel. 





17, 029, 120 


esses sss 
1 Areas of the United States, 1940, Sixteenth Census of the United States (Government Printing Office, 1942), p. 2, 
etseq. The figures are very approximate but are absolute minimums, 
? World Almanac and Book of Facts for 1947, published by the New York World-Te (1947), p. 138; serial 


No. 22, Department of Commerce, U, 8, Coast and Geodetic Survey, November 1915. In 


ing Marginal sea area, 


only original State boundaries have been used, These coincide with the 3-mile limit for all States except Tex: 
Louisiana, and_Florida Gulf coast. In the latter cases, the 3-league limit as established before or at the time 


entry into the Union has been used, 


2. The title of each of the 48 States to its 
submerged lands, whether inland or coastal, 
has been held under a century-old rule of 
law that this property is owned by the indi- 
vidual States rather than by the Federal 
Government, State ownership of this type 
of property, whether beneath rivers, lakes, 
bays, marginal seas, or Great Lakes, has been 
recognized in at least 53 previous Supreme 
Court decisions as a right of State sover- 
eignty.* 


2See Point I, Memorandum Brief in Ap- 
pendix. 





The legal theory of State ownership is 
based upon the fact that the Constitution 
granted no ownership of submerged lands to 
the Federal Government, and they were 
therefore reserved to the States by the tenth 
amendment. 

An early statement of the rule by the Su- 
preme Court was made in Pollard v. Hagan 
(3 How. 212, 229 (1844)), as follows: 

“First. The shores of navigable waters, and 
the soils under them, were not granted by 
the Constitution to the United States, but 
were reserved to the States respectively; 
second, the new States have the same rights, 
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sovereignty, and jurisdiction over this sub- 
ject as the original States.” 

This Pollard case has been cited with ap- 
proval in 52 Supreme Court decisions and 
244 State and Federal Court decisions dur- 
ing the past 100 years.’ 

Before the recent California tidelands case 
(U. S. vy. California (332 U. 8. 19)), no dis- 
tinction had ever been made between lands 
under inland waters and those under that 
part of the marginal sea within State 
boundaries. This was admitted by the Court 
in its opinion in the California case, as fol- 
lows: 

“As previously stated this Court has fol- 
lowed and reasserted the basic doctrine of 
the Pollard case many times. 4d in doing 
so it has used language strong enough to 
indicate that the Court then believed that 
States not only owned tidelands and soil 
under navigable inland waters, but also 
owned soils under all navigable waters within 
their territorial jurisdiction, whether in- 
land or not.” 

If the rule of State ownership was stated 
by the Supreme Court over those many years 
in language “strong enough” to indicate that 
our highest Court “then believed” that the 
States owned the soils under all navigable 
waters within their boundaries, “whether 
inland or not,” then no one should deny 
that the States were justified in the same 
belief and that their use, possession, and 
ownership has been in good faith. 

Here we have 53 opinions of the Supreme 
Court indicating the law to be in favor of 
the States, both inland and coastal, and only 
3 recent opinions to the contrary by divided 
vote of the present Supreme Court.’ Con- 
gress is fully justified in following the 53 
previous court decisions rather than the 3 
recent decisions in determining the law for 
the future on this subject. 

Quotations from two other court decisions 
illustrate the long-accepted rule, as follows: 

County of St. Clair v. Lovington (90 U. S. 
46, 68 (1874)): 

“By the American Revolution the people 
of each State, in their sovereign character, 
acquired the absolute right to all their navi- 
gable waters and the soil under them. The 
shores of navigable waters and the soil under 
them were not granted by the constitution 
to the United States, but were reserved to 
the States respectively.” 

Commonwealth v. Alger (61 Mass. (7 Cush.) 
53, 82 (1851)): 

“This right of dominion and controlling 
power over the sea and its coasts, shores, and 
tide waters, when relinquished by the parent 
country, must vest somewhere; and as be~ 
tween the several States and the United 
States, whatever may have been the doubts 
on the subject, it is settled that it vested 
in the several States, in their sovereign ca- 
pacity, respectively, and was not transferred 
to the United States by the adoption of the 
constitution intended to form a more perfect 
union.” 

A detailed brief on this point is contained 
in point I of the Appendix hereto. 

3. This long-recognized rule of law, ap- 
plicable to the waters and submerged lands 
of every State, has been destroyed and State 
titles clouded by the Supreme Court’s tide- 
lands decisions. The way has been opened 
for foreign nations to claim resources with- 
in our territorial waters. The Federal at- 
tack upon the basic foundation of this rule 
of property law is an attack against the 
whole rule as it applies to inland as well as 
coastal waters. The theory of the Federal 
claim constitutes an attack upon State sov- 
ereignty. 


*See Shephard’s United States Citations 
for list of cases citing Pollard v. Hagan. 

* United States v. California, supra; Untted 
States v. Texas (339 U. S. 707 (1950)); and 
United States v. Louisiana (339 U. S. 699 
(1950) ). 
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At page 11 of their brief in the California 
cese, Federal attorneys said: 

“We submit that ownership of submerged 
lands is not related to sovereignty at all, and 
that the decisions of this Court dealing with 
the tidelands and lands under inland waters 
have proceeded upon a false premise.” 

Again, on page 72 of the Government's 
brief, the rule with respect to tidelands and 
inland waters is attacked as being errone- 
ous and unsound. At other places in the 
brief, the rule is called unsound, erronzous, 
wrong, patently unsound, fallacy, and a le- 
gal fiction (pp. 143, 144, 148, 150, and 153.) 

The Supreme Court pitched its California 
decision not on ownership but on para- 
mount national powers, which are said to 
transcend ownership and State powers. The 
Court said: 

“The crucial question on the merits is not 
merely who owns the bare legal title to the 
lands wider the marginal sea. The United 
States here asserts rights in two capacities 
transcending those of a mere property 
owner.” 

Those two capacities were held to be the 
national responsibility for national defense 
and the right to conduct international rela- 
tions. 

If this precedent is implemented rather 
than overruled by Congress, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States will no longer 
control future internal disputes between 
State and Federal Governments, because the 
Federal Government has national defense 
powers over every foot of land in the Nation 
and practically all governmental functions 
are related to the national defense. As stat- 
ed in the able dissenting opinion of Mr. 
Justice Reed in the California case: 

“The power of the United States is plenary 
over these undersea lands precisely as it is 
over every river, farm, mine, and factory of 
the Nation.” ‘ 

Obviously, State titles to all submerged 
lands are clouded by the Federal claims and 
the tidelands decisions. No ownership was 
decreed to the Federal Government, but the 
newly decreed “paramount power” includes 
the right to appropriate all the “resources of 
the soil under that water area” without com- 
pensation to the States.’ It is not limited 
to oil. The theory is broad enough to cover 
the water itself, fish, oysters, sand, shell, 
gravel, iron ore, coal, kelp, gas, and all other 
things of value which now bring revenues to 
the States.* 


POSSIBILITY OF CLAIMS BY FOREIGN NATIONS 


By departing from the long-established 
rule that lands under territorial waters 
within the boundaries of the States are 
American soil and controlled by the State 
laws of property ownership, the Supreme 
Court has for the first time in our history 
opened the door for foreign nations to assert 
claims to resources within our boundaries. 

For the first time the Court has treated* 
lands beyond low tide along our beaches 


*United States v. California (332 U.S. 19, 
42-43). 

* United States v. California (332 U. S. 19, 
38-39). 

*Former Congressman Sam Hobbes, ardent 
advocate of Federal control of these lands, 
contended before the committee hearings 
that the Federal Government could take the 
oysters.to feed the Navy from Mobile Bay and 
Alabama River without compensation to the 
State of Alabama. Mr. Justice Black, during 
arguments in the California case, questioned 
the need for payment to the State for fish 
needed for national defense, and in the sub- 
sequent case of Toomer v. Witsell (334 U. 8. 
885, 406 (1948) ), the Court said the power of 
South Carolina to regulate fishing in the 
marginal sea area within its boundaries may 
be exercised only in the absence of a con- 
flicting Federal claim, citing United States v. 
California. 








(but within our seaward boundaries and ter- 
ritorial waters) as international domain. 
The Court said in the California case that 
“The very oil about which the State and 
Nation here contend might well become the 
subject of international dispute and settle- 
ment.’ 

In the Texas case the Court said, “As 
pointed out in United States v. California, 
once low-water mark is passed the inter- 
national domain is reached." 

Eminent authorities on international law 
believe that Federal control of these sub- 
merged lands under the theory of the Su- 
preme Court that they are part of the inter- 
national domain may result in Russia or 
other countries making some claim to share 
in the resources. Judge Manley O. Hudson, 
chairman of the United Nations Commission 
on International Law, Dean Roscoe Pound, 
D. Charles Cheney Hyde, and other experts 
in the field recently made this joint state- 
ment: 

“Implicit in the denomination of the area 
as international domain is the possibility of 
other nations having rights therein other 
than innocent passage through the waters. 
Spain, Mexico, France, England, Russia, and 
other nations can make no reasonable asser- 
tion of an interest in the oil and other min- 
erals within the 3-league guifward bound- 
ary of Texas so long as this Court recognizes 
that the area was removed from international 
domain when it became a part of the Repub- 
lic of Texas. * * * A contrary conclu- 
sion by the United States Supreme Court 
could well be used by other nations as an 
opening for claims not now asserted.” * 

This is in accord with the brief of former 
Congressman Hobbs and other originators 
of the theory of the California decision in 
which Mr. Hobbs said the beds of the mar- 
ginal seas are the common property of the 
family of nations.“ Ownership by the 
family of nations is also subscribed to by 
the minority report of the House Judiciary 
Committee on H. R. 4484 in which the mi- 
nority members say at page 79 of Report No. 
695: 

“The title to all of the oceans, including 
surface, body, and bed, is in the family of 
nations—it belongs to the world.” 

This theory is contrary to all recognized 
authorities on international law and con- 
trary to the views of our own State Depait- 
ment. The only way to close the opening 
thereby offered to foreign nations is to en- 
act legislation which restores the domestic 
status of marginai sea lands within State 
boundaries and Territorial waters as proper- 
ty of the respective States the same as 
lands under inland waters. 

4. Legislation is necessary for each of the 
48 States in order to restore and confirm 
their ownership of navigable waters and sub- 
merged lands within their respective bound- 
aries. Since the California case was decided 
in 1947, officials from 46 States and the na- 
tional organizations listed on the cover of 
this brief have submitted arguments, briefs, 
or resolutions to congressional committees 
insisting that every State needs legislation 
such as H. R. 4484 to remove the cloud from 
State ownership of submerged lands. 


‘United States v. California (332 U. 8S. 19, 
35). 
* United States v. Tezds (339 U. S. 707, 719). 

*Joint Memorandum in Support of Re- 
hearing in United States v. Texas, No. 13 
Original, Supreme Court of the United States. 
This memorandum was signed by Joseph 
Walter Bingham, C. John Colombos, Gilbert 
Gidel, Manley O. Hudson, Charles Cheney 
Hyde, Hans Kelsen, William E. Masterson, 
Roscoe Pound, Stefan A. Riesenfeld, and 
Felipe Sanchez Roman. 

*Point 1, Brief of Sam “lobbs, pp. 30-45, 
hearings before the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys on 8. J. Res. 83 and 92, 
76th Cong., Ist sess., March 1939. 
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Claims already asserted by Federal offcials 
indicate the real need for this legislation. 
The clrims may be summarized with re- 
spect to the various types of submerged lands 
as follows: 


MARGINAL SEA OF COASTAL STATES 


e Of the 21 coastal States, only California, 
Texas, and Louisiana have been sued, but 
Attorney General icGraih and Solicitor 
General Periman claim that t.e decisions in 
these cases apply equally against all 18 of 
the other coastal States.. In the case of 
Toomer v. Witseli (334 U. S. 385 (1948), the 
Supreme Court described its California 
opinion as applying to the Thirteen Original 
States and their successor States. It is cer- 
tain that this area, together with ali arti- 
ficially filled lands along the beaches, and all 
bays wider than 10 miles (such as Boston 
and Chesapeake Bay) are now being claimed 
by the Federal Government.” This claim 
covers everything below low-tide along the 
beaches, including wat<r, sand, shell, fish, 
kelp, oysters, clams, and other resources.” 


GREAT LAKES 


Since the Great Lakes have been held to be 
“open seas,” and State ownership of the beds 
of the Great Lakes has te2n held to be the 
same as “lands under tidewaters on the bor- 
ders of the sea,” one must agree with officials 
of the eight Great Lakes States that this 
legislation is necessary to remove the cloud 
of the recent tidelands cases from their titles. 
With twice as much land under the Great 
Lakes (60,306 square miles) as under the 
coastal belt (26.608 square miles) and with 
equally good prospects for oil, gas, iron ore, 
coal, and other minerals, these eight States 
stand to lose more property and revenues 
than the 21 coastal States if this legislation 
is not enacted. 


INLAND WATERS 


The Judge Advccate of the Navy and for- 
mer Congressman Sam Hobbs, with the as- 
sistance of Navy, Justice, and Interior De- 
partments, as early as 1938 advanced the 
theory that State ownership of inland navi- 
gable waters is qualified to the extent that 
minerals, fish, oysters, and other resources 
may be taken from the soils for national de- 
fense without compensation to the States.* 
T? majority opinion ty Mr. Justice Black in 
the California case speaks of such ownership 
under inland waters as being qualified." In 
an attempt to split the ranks of the States, 
the Attorney General of the United States 
has prepared and recommended enactment 
of S. 1540 to quitclaim the beds of inland 
waters to the States. (The Great Lakes are 
omitted from S. 1540.) State officials oppose 
this (1) as an effort to divide **eir forces, 
(2) as unfair to the coastal and Great Lakes 
States, and (3) because S. 1540 would recog- 
nize State titles only to the beds of the 
streams with no mention of waters and min- 
erals but with specific reservation of all 
rights relating to the national defense (sec. 
«4 Hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs on S. 155, S. 923, 
S. 1545, S. 1700, and S. 2153, 8ist Cong., Ist 
sess. (1949), 22. 

™% Memorandum of the United States in 
response to request of special master of 
June 29, 1949. pp. 19-21, United States v. Cali- 
fornia, No. 11, original, Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

"Hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs on S. 940, 
March 28, 1951, reporter’s transcript, 175, 181. 

“See brief of Navy by Philip Buettner, 
Joint Hearings Before the Committees on the 
Judiciary, 80th Cong., 2d sess. (1948), 1108, 
and brief of Congressman Hobbs, Hearings 
Before the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys on S. J. Res. 83 and 8S. J. Res. 
92, 76th Cong., Ist sess. (1939), 30. 

% United States v. California (332 U. S. 19, 
30). 
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104, S. 1540). State officials term this as a 
joker which would allow future Federal offi- 
cials to assert the same rights advocated by 
the Navy and Congressma~» Hobbs over the 
resources of these lands for national defense 
without compensation. 

Even now, the Attorney General of the 
United States is claiming that the Federal 
Government has paramount rights to the 
waters of the Senta Margarita River in Cali- 
fornia, in complete disregard of appropria- 
tive rights held »y riparian owners for over 
75 years. He is suing over 10,000 private 
appropriators and users of water on the same 
theory as was applied in the tidelands cases, 

Also, the Department of the Interior has 
for many years asserted ownership and right 
of control over waters of inland rivers and 
lakes. It intervened in the case of Nebraska 
v. Wyoming (295 U. S. 40 (1935)), alleging 
“that the United States is the owner of all 
unappropriated water in the North Platte 
River, irrespective of any appropriation made 
or to be made by it under the law of any 
State.” The claim was denied but on 
gr: unds other than a final detern.ination of 
the issue raised, 

The. concern of the inland State officials 
over the tidelands decisions is shown by the 
following statement in the Housc Judiciary 
Committee report on H. R. 5992, Eightieth 
Congress, sccond session, at page 11: 

“State officials from every inland State in 
the Union, except three, testified or sub- 
mitted statements that in their opinion the 
decision (U. S. v. California (332 U. S. 19)) 
has clouded the long-asserted titles of the 
inland States to lands and natural resources 
below navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of the iuland States.” 

“The Supreme Court has as much power 
to overrule its prior decisions laying down 
the inland-water rule as it had power to 
change its belief regarding ownership of the 
marginal belt within the boundaries of the 
States; and it may well do so in view of its 
holding in the California case, unless Con- 
gress acts to establish the law for the fu- 
ture.” 

Federal officials now admit that they claim 
paramount rights over the lands of 
twenty-eight coastal and Great Lakes States 
lying below low-tide and outside of inland 
waters. In what appears to be a “divide 
and conquer” technique, Federal officials are 
trying to lull the remaining twenty inland 
States into a sense of security by saying 
that they have not claimed and will not 
claim their submerged lands. Senator 
O’Manoney has recently written the Gov- 
ernors of the interior States that they should 
have no fear of losing their river beds, 
lakes, and other lands beneath inland wa- 
ters because “the Executive Branch of the 
Government has never asserted title to the 
lands beneath inland navigable waters.” 
The answer is that neither had Federal of- 
ficials asserted claim to the marginal belt of 
the coastal States for over 100 years. Ac- 
cording to the Supreme Court's California 
tidelands opinion, the recognition by Fed- 
eral officials of State ownership is not bind- 
ing. 

H. R. 4484 is the only fair and just manner 
of rernoving this cloud on the title to inland 
waters, because it treats the inland and 
coastal States alike. Far more land lies be- 
neath inland waters, and Commitee hearings 
show that ten times as much oil is produced 
from beneath inland waters. It would be a 
discrimination against the 28 coastal and 
Great Lakes States to treat them differently 
from the inland States, especially since all 
of them have held their titles under the 
same rule of law for over 100 years. 


* United States vy. Fallbrook Public Utility 
District et al., No. 1247, United States District 
Court for Southern District of California, 
Southern Division. 
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5. H.R. 4484 by Watter of Pennsylvania, 
restoring the law of State ownership of this 
property, applies not only to the 28 coastal 
and Great Lakes States but to each of the 
48 States. One would gain the impression 
from notices in the public press that H. R. 
4484 applies only to three coastal States. 
This is untrue. As heretofore pointed out, 
the bill applies equally to each of the 48 
States, confirming in each of them the title 
to all lands beneath navigable waters 
within their original boundaries. 

A mere reading of the following portions 
of H. R. 4484 shows that it restores owner- 
ship of lands beneath navigable waters 
within the respective State boundaries to 
each of the 48 States: 

“Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘lands beneath navigable 
waters’ includes (1) all lands within the 
boundaries of each of the respective States 
which wer covered by waters navigable 
under the laws of the United States at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union, and all lands permanently or peri- 
odically covered by tidal waters up to but 
not above the line of mean high tide and 
seaward to a line 3 geographical miles dis- 
tant from the coast line of each such State 
and to the boundary line of each such State 
where in any case such boundary as it ex- 
isted at the time such State became a mem- 
ber of the Union, or as Leretofore or here- 
after approved by Congress, extends sea- 
ward (or into the Great Lakes or Gulf of 
Mexico) heyond 3 geographical miles, and 
(2) all filled in, made, or reclaimed lands 
which formerly were lands beneath navigable 
waters, as herein defined. * * * 

“(h) The term ‘State’ means any State of 
the Union; 

“Sec. 3. Rights of the States: It is hereby 
determined and declared to be in the public 
interest that title to and ownership of the 
lands beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the respective States, and the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, anc the right and power to control, 
develop, and use the said natural resources 
all in accordance with applicable State law 
be, and they are hereby, subject to the pro- 
visions hereof, recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective States 
or the persons who were on June §, 1950, 
entitled thereto under the property law of 
the respective States in which the land is 
located, and the respective grantees, lessees, 
or successors in interest thereof.” 

6. A quitclaim to the States is no gift. 
Equity and justice demand restoration of the 
property which the States have held and de- 
veloped in good faith reliance upon 53 previ- 
ous decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Probably the most insulting 
charge against this legislation is that it 
would be giving away Federal property to the 
States. Federal officials oppose this alleged 
donation to the States which form our own 
Nation at the same time they are advo- 
cating that billions of dollars be donated 
to foreign countries. 

We feel that the economic and govern- 
mental success of the individual States is as 
important as the economic and govern- 
mental success of foreign nation-. In this 
day of decreasing Sitate revenues, the income 
from their submerged lands is vital to their 
economy. Its loss would greatly weaken 
governmental functions to which these rev- 
enues have been dedicated for over 100 years, 

Even if it were a donation, which we 
specifically deny, it would be to sovereign 
States which are a part of the United States, 
There is no wealth or property within a State 
which is not also a part of the total wealth 
of our Nation. 

However, this legislation merely confirms 
title to lands which are now and have always 
been in the possession of the States. As 
heretofore shown, no title has been ad- 
judged to the Federal Government. The 
National Government has never possessed 
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these lands and cannot now take possession 
or use them unless Congress passes an act 
authorizing such possession and use." 

For over 100 years the States have been in 
possession of and claiming and using the 
submerged lands within their boundaries in 
good faith.“ Fifty-three previous Supreme 
Court decisions said just as clearly that the 
States own all lands beneath all navigable 
waters within their boundaries as the pres- 
ent Supreme Court has spoken to the con- 
trary. It is not a gift in any sense of the 
word to allow the States to keep what they 
had and what the Federal Government never 
had and never thought of claiming until 
recent years. 

As between individuals a court of equity 
would settle this title question promptly in 
favor of the person who had possession of 
the land in good faith for over 100 years, 
Equity would not allow recovery under a 
newly discovered superior claim by one who 
had been out of possession and made no 
claim for over 100 years. By enacting H. R. 
4484, Congress would apply the same rule of 
equity as between the Federal and State sov- 
ereigns. Is that asking too much of a fair 
and just Government? 


WYOMING OFFERS PRECEDENT 


Legislation similar to that contained in 
H. R. 4484 was passed for the benefit of 
the State of Wyoming after the decision in 
United States 7. Wyoming (331 U. S. 440 
(1947)). In that case, which Senator LEsTER 
C. Hunt said was an “almost identical situa- 
tion” with the California case, the Supreme 
Court took from Wyoming a section of school 
land which that State had claimed in good 
faith for 57 years. Oil, valued at more than 
$3,000,000, had been discovered on this sec- 
tion of land. In this situation, Senator 
O’MaHONEY authored a bill in Congress 
quitclaiming this section of land to Wyo- 
ming, in spite of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion and in spite of the argument of the De- 
partment of Interior and the Department of 
Justice that it belonged to all the people and 
should not be quitclaimed. Congress re- 
stored title to Wyoming on that part of the 
section on which oil was being produced. 

The principles of equity and justice which 
caused Congress to restore to Wyoming lands 
which it had held in good faith for 57 years 
likewise demand the restoration to all of 
the States of lands which they have held 
and developed in good faith for over 100 
years. The oil under coastal State lands is 
no more valuable for national defense than 
the oil under Wyoming land, and the Federal 
Government is as much obliged to defend 
Wyoming as it is to defend the ccastal 
States. The truth is that regardless of which 
government owns or administers the land, 
oil and other necessary resources will always 
be available to our Nation for defense, and 

.it is sincerely believed that with the long 
experience and present machinery in opera- 
tion, more oil can be produced in this emer- 
gency under State control than would be 
produced if this added burden is placed 
upon an already overburdened Federal 
agency. 

7. Nation-lization of this property would 
result in less development of resources. 
The States and their local units of govern- 
ment are more closely concerned and better 
equipped to manag and develop the prop- 
erty, and State ownership has not inter- 
fered and would not interfere with the Fed- 
eral powers of national defense, navigation, 


** Both the Department of the Interior and 
the Attorney General agree that none of the 
lands may be leased until Congress author- 
izes such action. Opinion of the Solicitor, 
Interior Department, August 8, 1947, and 
letter from Attorney General to Secretary 
Krug, August 29, 1947. 

%* This point is fully developed at pages l-iy 
of the memorandum brief in the appendix. 
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and so forth. State officials are patriotically 
interested in national defense, but we con- 
tend that in our system of Government 
nationalization of minerals and property 
would retard production and development 
of resources. This has been the history of 
national ownership of coal in England, oil in 
Mexico, and general nationalization of min- 
erals in Russia. 

Our own Federal Government is not 
famous for its operations in the oll business. 
The Teapot Dome scandal grew out of Fed- 
eral dealings with an oil reserve by Navy, 
Interior, and Justice Departments—the 
same three Departments which are now seek- 
ing even greater Federal control of minerals. 
The Elk Hills Naval Reserve was a pitiful 
failure during the past war and was finally 
turned over to Standard Oil for operation. 

The various committee hearings and re- 
ports on tidelands legislation reflect the ex- 
cellent and honest job performed by State 
officials in the conservation and production 
of oil for two world wars. State operations 
on submerged lands constitute a going con- 
cern, with long experience and trained per- 
sonnel. Transfer of these operations to the 
Federal Government contemplates an en- 
tirely new Federal bureau to be organized 
and trained to handle these local matters 
from Washington. Nothing would be more 
certain to slow up production. The Federal 
Government now owns 24 percent of all the 
land in the United States. The Department 
of Interior has more land under its control 
now than can be properly managed and de- 
veloped by a centralized Federal agency.” 

Under our system of government, nation- 
alization of minerals is unnecessary to ob- 
tain and congerve them for national de- 
fense. During the last war the Federal Gov- 
ernment exercised constitutional powers of 
priority purchase of oil and also set the 
price to be paid therefor. This was the 
proper and successful procedure then, and 
there is no reason to depart from it now in 
favor of a procedure which has failed in this 
and other countries. 

It must be conceded that the Federal 
Government has paramount political powers 
over all navigable waters in this Nation 
for navigation, interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and national defense purposes. No 
State has ever denied that. Every State 
recognizes that its ownership of the lands be- 
neath navigable waters is subject to and must 
not interfere with the paramount govern- 
mental powers of the National Government. 
That is why a State cannot build a bridge 
across a navigable river or drill a well in 
the bed of a navigable water without ap- 
proval of the United States engineers who 
certify in advance that the structure will not 
interfere with navigation or defense. In 
the three submerged lands cases thus far 
brought to trial, not one instance of conflict 





In the five public-land States produc- 
ing oil and gas, the Federal Government 
owns approximately 3644 percent of the 
acreage but produces only about 13 percent 
of the oil and gas produced in these States. 
The 1946 total production from these lands 
was approximately 62,000,000 barrels, while 
the production from State and privately 
owned lands in the same Staten was in ex- 
cess of 380,000,000 barrels. Thus, it will be 
seen that in these five public-land States, 
where Federal- and State-owned lands are in 
direct competition with each other, develop- 
ment has been much faster and production 
has been much greater under State regula- 
tion than under Federal control. The total 
annual production of oil from the vast fed- 
erally owned domain in 1946 was less than 12 
days’ production of the Nation. It must be 
conceded that the Federal Government has 
made a pitiful showing with respect to the 
development of public lands for oll and gas 
purposes. (House Judiciary Committee Re- 
port No. 1778, on H. R. 5992, €0th Cong., 2d 
sess, (1948) ). 


has been cited between the exercises of own- 
ership rights by the States and the exercise 
of paramount governmental powers by the 
Federal Government. 

To be sure that the national defense powers 
are protected, H. R. 4484 contains the follow- 
ing provision: 

“Sec. 6 * %* * (b) In time of war 
when necessary for national defense, and the 
Congress or the President shall so prescribe, 
the United States shall have the right of first 
refusal to purchase at the prevailing market 
price, all or any portion of the said natural 
resources, or to acquire and use any portion 
of said lands by proceeding in accordance 
with due process of law and paying just 
compensation therefor.” 

All other constitutional Federal powers in 
national defense, international affairs, com- 
merce, and navigation are also recognized 
and preserved by section 6 (a) of this bill. 
It is clear, therefore, that State ownership 
of this property cannot and will not inter- 
fere with paramount Federal governmental 
powers. 

The distinction between ownership and 
governmental powers is covered in detail un- 
der point II, Memorandum Brief, in the 
appendix. 

8. H. R. 4484 by Walter confirms State 
ownership of only those lands lying within 
original State boundaries. Nine-tenths of 
the Continental Shelf lies outside of original 
State boundaries and is vested by this bill 
in the Federal Government. As shown by 
section 2 (a) of H. R. 4484, it confirms State 
ownership of only those iands within the 
original boundaries as they existed “at the 
time such State became a member of the 
Union.” These original seaward boundaries 
extend only 3 miles from shore on the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and three leagues 
(9 marine miles) from shore on the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The total area within these original State 
boundaries (26,608 square miles) is only 
about one-tenth of the total area of the Con- 
tinental Shelf (262,500 square miles). 

Under section 8 of H. R. 4484, the natural 
resources underlying that portion of the Con- 
tinental Shelf outside the original State 
boundaries (nine-tenths of the Continental 
Shelf) are placed under the “jurisdiction, 
control, and power of disposition” of the 
Federal Government. The adjacent coastal 
States would receive under section 12 of 
the bill 3744 percent of all moneys received 
by the United States “as bonus payments, 
rents, and royalties with respect to opera- 
tions for oil, gas, or other minerals in lands 
in the Continental Shelf which would be 
within the boundaries of such State, if ex- 
tended seaward to the outer margin of the 
Continental Shelf; * * *” This is the 
same percentage received by the States under 
the Federal Mineral Leasing Act from all 
federally owned lands within their respective 
boundaries.” 

9. Congress, which has final powe: to act 
in this controversy, has been ignored and 
circumvented by executive officials in the 
attempted seizure of this property from the 
States. There is nc dispute that Congress 
has the power to restore and confirm State 
ownership of this property. This was rec- 
ognized by the Supreme Court in the Cali- 
fornia case, where it was said that-— 

“Article IV, section 3, clause 2, of the Con- 
stitution vests in Congress ‘power to dis- 
pose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States.’ 
We have said that the constitutional power 
of Congress in this respect is without limi- 
tation. United States v. S-n Francisco (310 
U. 8. 16, 29-30). Thus neither the courts 
nor the executive agencies could proceed con- 
trary to an act of Congress in this congres- 


41 Stat. 437; 30 U. 8. C., sec. 181 and the 
following. 
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sional area of national power” (332 U. S., 
at 27). 

The Court said further: 

“We cannot and do not assume that Con- 
gress, which has constitutional control over 
Government: property, will execute its powers 
in such way as to bring about injustices to 
States, their subdivisions, or persons acting 
pursuant to their permission” (332 U. S., 
at 40). 

The power of Congress over this area has 
been recognized also by the executive de- 
partment of the Federal Government, as 
shown by the following statement in the 
supplemental brief of the United States in 
the California case: 

“In this connection it is pertinent to 
note, as stated by the Attorney General at 
oral argument, that “he President has au- 
thorized him to say that there is no desire 
on the part of the President or of any Fed- 
eral official to destroy or confiscate any hon- 
est or bona fide investment, or to deprive the 
State or its subdivisions of any reasonable 
expectation of return from the areas that 
have been developed. 

“The President recognizes that in the 
event the decision of this Court is favorable 
to the United States, it will be necessary to 
have congressional action looking toward the 
future management of the resources of this 
area. And he also intends to recommend 
to the Congress that legislation be enacted 
recognizing, both prospectively and retro- 
spectively, any equities of the State and 
those who have operated under it, to the 
fullest extent consistent with the national 
interest.” 

However, the Congress has been ignored by 
the executive officials who conceived this new 
and startling theory set forth in the tide- 
lands decisions and presented it to the Su- 
preme Court in the name of the United 
States of America. In fact, Congress has 
been flaunted by the national officials who 
went to court and asserted Federal claims to 
these lands and minerals in spite of the fact 
that they had twice previously sought au- 
thority from Congress to file such suits, and 
once asked Congress to assert claim to such 
property, but on each occasion Congress re- 
fused to assert claim and refused to grant 
permission to file the suits. 

Before the California case was tried and 
before the Texas and Louisiana cases were 
filed, it was quite apparent from votes of 
both Houses on quitclaim bills that a sub- 
stantial majority of the Members of Congress 
favored continued State ownership and op- 
posed the attempted seizure of such prop- 
erty on behalf of the Federal Government. 
Because they have ignored Congress and pro- 
ceeded contrary to the evident will of the 
majority of the policy-making branch of the 
Government, these executive officers have 
now produced the stalemate which has 
stopped development of additional resources 
from these lands. 

10. The principles of the tidelands deci- 
sions, if not erased from the law of the land 
by act of Congress, could lead to nationaliza- 
tion of private lands as well as State lands 
without compensation. State officials ani 
many others were alarmed at the revolu- 
tionary theory of the California tidelinds 
decision, in which the Supreme Court said 
that needs and powers of the national sov- 
ereign are paramount to bare legal titie 
and transcend the rights of a mere property 
owner, and that such paramount govern- 
mental powers give the Federal Government 
the right to use and control property within 
the established boundaries of a State with- 
out having ownership or paying compensa- 
tion. ‘ 

This alarm has not been lessened by the 
subsequent opinion in the Texas tidelands 
case, in which Justice Douglas, with approval 
of three other members of the Court, sald: 

“Property rights must then be so subordi- 
nated to political rights as in substance to 
coalesce and unite in the national sovereign” 
(339 U. S. at 719). 








The American Bar Association and the 
American Title Association have pointed out 
that this new doctrine is a threat to private 
ownership of land and minerals, because the 
Federal Government has the same needs for 
national defense and the same paramount 
powers and responsibilities with respect to 
private lands and minerals as it does with 
respect to lands and minerals beneath navi- 
gable waters. 

The basis of this fear was alluded to by 
Mr. Justice Reed, who said in his dissenting 
opinion in the California case that— 

“The power of the United States is plenary 
over these undersea lands precisely the 
same as it is over every river, farm, mine, 
and factory of the Nation” (332 U. S. at 
42-43). 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter made a similar 
statement in his dissent with reference to 
uranium under private lands, and in their 
dissenting opinion in the Texas case, Justice 
Reed and Justice Minton said: 

“The needs of defense and foreign affairs 
alone cannot transfer ownership of an ocean 
bed from a State to the Federal Government 
any more than they could transfer iron ore 
under uplands from State to Federal owner- 
ship. National responsibility is no greater 
in respect to the marginal sea than it is 
toward every other particle of American ter- 
ritory” (339 U. S. at 723). 

It is this new and far-reaching principle 
of law, first announced by the Supreme 
Court in the California tidelands case and 
reiterated in the Texas and Louisiana cases, 
that frightens the officials of inland as well 
as coastal States and startles such organi- 
gations as the American Bar Association and 
the American Title Association. It is a prin- 
ciple by which nationalization of oil and 
other natural resources can be accomplished 
in the United States, with even greater ease 
than it was accomplished in Mexico, South 
America, England, Russia, and Iran. 

To those who have expressed fear that 
the same principle of nationalization of min- 
erals may be applied to private lands, some 
people answer that such a thing could never 
happen in our country. They say Congress 
would never let it happen. Others answer 
that it has already happened to three coastal 
States of the American Union in spite of 
Congress, and unless the Congress asserts 
itself and enacts a law saying that owner- 
ship of property shall continue to be sep- 
arate from political powers, further national- 
ization of both State and private property 
can and will occur in this Nation. 

11. The only “oil lobby” involved in this 
legislation is oppos:ng State ownership in 
order to obtain cheap Federal leases. The 
idea of devoting revenues from these lands 
to Federal aid to education was originated 
by this “lobby” for use against State owner- 
ship legislation. The advocates of Federal 
control of the “tidelands” area have sought 
to create the impression that the oil com- 
panies are lobbying for H. R. 4484. This is 
not true. The sponsors of State ownership 
legislation, as shown by the cover hereof, 
ae the following organizations: The Council 
of i.tate Governments, the Governors Con- 
ference, National Association of Attorneys 
General, National Association of Public Land 
Officials, National Association of County 
Officials, National Conference of Mayors, 
American Association of Port Authorities, 
the American Bar Association, American 
Title Association, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, National Reclamation Associ- 
ation, National Water Conservation Associ- 
ation, American Municipal Association, Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 

No one can seriously contend that these 
groups are an “oi: lobby,” and no One can 
find any oil lobbyists directly or indirectly 
inuuencing their actions on tidelands leg- 
islation. 
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Companies holding leases from the States 
have been neutral since the promise of Fed- 
eral officials to confirm the State leases under 
which trey now hold. All of the Federal 
bills would confirm these leases. Good faith 
lessees of the States have nothing to lose 
whichever way the fee title and the royalties 
may go. 

Those oil interests which are not neutral 
are opposed to State ownership and are now 
fighting against H. R. 4484. They are the 
1031 Federal lease applicants who have blan- 
keted the coasts of California, Texas, and 
Louisiana with Federal applications at 25 
cents per acre (the amount payable under 
Federal law before the 50-cent amendment). 
A list of these applicants appears at pages 
1286-1294 o* the Joint Hearings Before the 
Committees on the Judiciary, Eightieth Con- 
gress, second session (1948), on S. 1988 and 
similar House bills. 

On the above list appears the name of 
I. A. Smoot, former postmaster of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, who was reported by Drew Pear- 
son to have complained to President Tru- 
man about the tidelands oil lobby. Mr. 
Pearson reports that the President told Mr. 
Smoot he would not let these lands go back 
to the States as long as he was President. 
Whether known to the President or not, Mr. 
Smoot himself was lobbying in support of 
his own Federal oil-lease application. Mr. 
Smoot is an applicant for a Federal lease on 
800 acres of land off the coast of Long Beach, 
Calif., which he hopes to get for $200 under 
the 25-cent-per-acre Federal leasing act in 
effect when he filed. It is now worth $1,000,- 
000, according to the California Land Com- 
missioner. 

Former Senator Burton K. Wheeler and 
Mr. James A. Murray, son of Senator JAMES 
E. Murray, of Montana, are registered lobby- 
ists and attorneys for some of the Federal 
lease applicants, and are doing all within 
their power against the State ownership 
bill. 

It was these Federal lease applicants who 
first persuaded then Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Harold Ickes to reverse his opinion 
about State ownership and to launch the 
campaign to wrest the tidelands from the 
States. Previously, in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 22, 1933, Secretary Ickes wrote Olin 8. 
Proctor, a Federal lease applicant, that “it 
was a matter of settled law” that “title to the 
soil under the ocean within the 3-mile limit 
is in the State of California.” He said that 
the land could “not be appropriated except 
by authority of California.” 

Later, however, Secretary Ickes changed 
his mind. is explanation for this change, 
as stated at a congressional hearing in 1946, 
was the insistence of applicants (for Federal 
leases) and their lawyers. It is these Fed- 
eral lease applicants who expect to cash in 
if Federal control wins out. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


At the request of former Senator Wheeler, 
now attorney for the Federal lease applicants, 
Mr. Ickes has appeared before congressional 
committees and presented arguments in 
their behalf. It is significant that they, not 
Federal officials or present proponents of the 
idea in Congress, originated the argument 
that revenues from these lands should be 
divided up among all the States as a means of 
Federal aid to education. This was first 
proposed by Mr. Ickes in 1948. Actually, it 
is not contained in any bill sponsored by the 
executive officials. It is nothing more than 
an effort to offset the fact that the lands of 
Texas, Louisiana, and California are being 
taken away from their public-school funds. 

All submerged-lands revenues in Texas 
have been devoted to public education for 
more than 30 years. All or part of such reve- 
nues are devoted to education in most of the 
other States. The latest available total of 
all revenues received by Texas, Louisiana, and 
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California to date from oil and gas leases and 
royalties is $77,292,000. This has meant a 
great deal to the public education and other 
State functions in those States during the 
past 30 years. If divided among the 48 
States it would have amounted to only 
$1,610,000 per State. 

Even if the figure would be much larger in 
the future, it is doubtful if any State in the 
Union would be willing to surrender to the 
Federal Government the title of its own 
submerged lands for one forty-eighth part 
of the total revenues received from all the 
States through Federal ownership and man- 
agement. Yet that would be the inevitable 
result of such a socialistic scheme. 

The Federal Government today owns 24 
percent of all the land in the United States, 
and the revenues therefrom are not being 
earmarked for education. Grants of this 
property direct to the States would enable 
them to be self-sustaining and retain con- 
trol of their educational systems. Of course, 
this also would be opposed by Mr. Ickes and 
other advocates of Federal control, because 
their primary interest is the centralization 
of property and power in the national sov- 
ereign rather than the support of public 
education. The Federal aid to education 
plan is a mere attempt to gain votes for 
Federal control of submerged lands now 
being used by the States in support of their 
own systems of public education. 


THIS LEGISLATION IS NOT A PARTISAN ISSUE 


State ownership legislation, on previous 
votes in the House and Senate, has been 
supported by a majority of the Members in 
both major parties. Both Speaker Sam Rar- 
BURN and Minority Leader Joz Martin have 
spoken in behalf of the legislation. 

In the Senate, the 35 Members who are co- 
authors of similar legislation are almost 
equally divided in their party affiliation. 

In the last presidential election, only the 
Progressive Party advocated Federal control 
of these lands.* A Federal control plank ad- 
vocated by Harold L. Ickes was defeated by 
the Democratic Party platform and resolu- 
tions committee." The Republican Party 
and States Rights Party favored State 
ownership.” 


APPENDIX 
MBMORANDUM BRIEF 


I. Use, posscssion, and claim of ownership 
by the States of lands beneath navigable 
waters within their boundaries has been 
in good faith and supported by all previous 
decisions of the Supreme Court, other Fed- 
eral courts, State courts, and administra- 
tive agencies for more than 100 years 


It is significant that the latest authority 
for the above statement of the rule recog- 
nized by former decisions of the Supreme 
Court is the opinion by Mr. Justice Black 
in United States v. California (332 U. S, 19, 
36 (1947) ), as follows: 

“As previously stated this Court has fol- 
lowed and reasserted the basic doctrine of 
the Pollard case many times. And in doing 
so it has used language strong enough to 
indicate that the Court then believed that 
States not only owned tidelands and soil 
under navigable inland waters, but also 
owned soils under all navigable waters within 
their territorial jurisdiction, whether inland 
or not.” 

The above-mentioned Pollard case, de- 
cided in 1844, has been cited with approval 
in 52 United States Supreme Court decisions 
and 244 State and Federal court decisions 


*! CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, pt. 12, p. 
A5092., 

* CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 95, pt. 3, p. 
4152. 

*3 CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 94, pt. 12, pp. 
A4661 and A4679. 
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during the past 100 years.' If the rule of 
State ownership was stated by the Supreme 
Court over those many years in language 
“strong enough” to indicate that our high- 
est court “then believed” that the States 
owned the soils under all navigable waters 
within their boundaries, “whether inland or 
not,” then no one should deny that the 
States were justified in the same belief and 
that their use, possession, and ownership 
has been in good faith. Many great Justices 
of the Supreme Court used this “strong lan- 
guage” and “then believed” as the States did. 
The list includes Chief Justice Taney, Mr. 
Justice Field, Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Chief Justice Taft, Chief Justice 
Hughes, and 46 of the 54 other Supreme 
Court Justices who concurred in such opin- 
ions between 1842 and 1947. 

Despite this long line of decisions, in the 
California case the Supreme Court sought to 
limit the long-recognized rule to a “quali- 
fied’’ ownership of land under inland waters 
and no ownership at all of land under coastal 
waters within State boundaries. This is an 
obvious error in the California decision. 
There is no English or American decision 
indicating that the sovereign right theory 
of ownership is only an “inland water” rule. 
On the contrary, all court decisions on the 
point indicate and say that the rule of State 
ownership applies to all lands which are (1) 
beneath navigable waters, and (2) within 
State boundaries. In fact, it is a navigable 
water rule which grew from the sovereign 
ownership of the adjoining navigable sea bed 
and was extended to inland navigable waters 
as “arms of the sea.” This accounts for the 
fact that all previous members of the Su- 
preme Court have written the rule broad 
enough to cover “all navigable waters * * * 
whether inland or not.” There is no dispute 
that the tidewater areas within the marginal 
sea are navigable both in law and in fact, 
and that all such areas covered by this legis- 
lation are within the lawful boundaries of 
the respective States. 

In the above-mentioned Pollard decision 
(Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212, 229)), Mr 
Justice McKinley expressely said that “the 
territorial boundaries of Alabama have ex- 
tended all her sovereign powers into the 
sea” (p. 230), and stated the broad question 
of the case as being “whether Alabama is 
entitled to the shores of the navigable 
waters, and the soil under them, within her 
limits” (p. 225). Holding that Alabama's 
sovereign municipal power was the same on 
the sea as on the shore within her 
boundaries, the Court said. 

“First. The shores of navigable waters, 
and the soils under them, were not granted 
by the Constitution to the United States, 
but were reserved to the States respectively. 
Second. The new States have the same 
rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over 
th's subject as the original States.” (3 
How. at 230.) 

Note the emphasis and the controlling 
points for State ownership of all lands be- 
neath all navigable waters within State 
boundaries in the following excerpts from 
other learned justices: 

Chief Justice Taney, in 1842, in the first 
case establishing the rule sai<i: 

“For when the Revolution took place the 
people of each State became themselves 
sovereign, and in that character hold the 
absolute right to cll their navigable waters 
and the soils under them.”? 

Mr. Justice Clifford in 1867 said: 

“Settled rule of law in this court is, that 
the shores of navigable waters and the soils 
under the same in the original States were 
not granted by tle Constitution to the United 





1See Shepard’s U. S. Citations for list of 


cases. 
¢Martin v. Waddell (16 Peters 367, 410 


(1842) ). 








States, but were reserved to the several 
States, and that the new States since ad- 
mitted have the same rights, sovereignty and 
jurisdiction in that behalf as the original 
States possess within their respective bor- 
ders. When the Revolution took place, the 
people of each State became themselves sov- 
ereign, and in that character hold the abso- 
lute right to all their navigable waters and 
the soils under them.’ 

Mr. Justice Field in 1873, for a unanimous 
court that included Chief Justice Chase, said 
that “all soils under the tide waters within 
her limits passed to the State.” * 

Mr. Justice Bradley in 1876 said: 

“In our view of the subject the correct 
principles were laid down in Martin v. Wad- 
dell (16 Pet. 367), Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan 
(3 How. 312), and Goodtitle v. Kibbe (9 How. 
471). These cases related to tidewaters, it is 
true; that they enunciated principles which 
are equally applicable to all navigable wa- 
ter * * ®* it (the bed and shore of such 
waters) properly belongs to the State by their 
inherent sovereignty.” * 

Chief Justice Waite in 1876 said that “each 
State owns the beds of all tidewaters within 
its jurisdiction.” ¢ 

Mr. Justice Gray in 1894 said: 

“The new States admitted into the Union 
since the adoption of the Constitution have 
the same rights as the original States in the 
tide waters, and in the lands under them, 
within their respective jurisdictions.” ' 

Chief Justice White said in 1912: “Each 
State owns the beds of all tidewaters within 
its jurisdiction.” * 

Chief Justice Taft in 1926 said that “all the 
proprietary rights of the Crown and Parlia- 
ment in, and all their dominion over, lands 
under tidewater vested in the _ several 
States.” ° 

Chief Justice Hughes said in 1935: 

“The soils under tidewaters within the 
original States were reserved to them respec- 
tively, and the States since admitted to the 
Union have the same sovereignty and juris- 
diction in relation to such lands within their 
borders as the original States possessed.” ” 

Probably the strongest case directly on 
State ownership of land under the marginal 
sea is Iilinois Central R. R. Co. v. Illinois 
(146 U. S. 387 (1892)), in which title to the 
bed of Lake Michigan was in issue. Holding 
that the Great Lakes are “open seas” and 
should be governed by the same property 
rule as applies to tidewaters on the coastal 
seas, the Supreme Court said: 

“It is the settled law of this country that 
the ownership of and dominion and sov- 
ereignty over lands covered by tidewaters, 
within the limits of the several States, be- 
long to the respective States within which 
they are found * * * subject always to 
the paramount right of Congress to control 
their navigation so far as may be necessary 
for the regulation of*commerce with foreign 
nations and among the States * * 

“The same doctrine is in this country ‘hela 
to be applicable to lands covered by fresh 
water in the Great Lakes over which is con- 
ducted an extended commerce with different 
States and foreign nations. These Lakes pos- 
sess all the g¢meral characteristics of open 

*Mumford v. Wardwell (6 Wall. 423, 436 
(1867) ). 

* Weber v. Harbor Commissioners (18 Wall. 
57, 66 (1873) ). 

‘Barney v. Keokuk (94 U. S. 324, 328 
(1876) ). 

® McCready v. Virginia (94 U. S. 391, 394 
(1876) ). 





1 Shively v. Bowlty (152 U. S. 1, 57 (1894)). 


8 Abby Dodge (223 U. S. 166, 174 (1912}). 

®* Appleby v. New York (271 U. S. 364, 381 
(1926) ). 

” Boraz Consolidated v. Los Angeles (296 
U. S. 10, 15 (1935) ). 
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seas, except in the freshness of their waters, 
and in the absence of the ebb and flow of the 
tide. In other respects they are inland seas, 
and there is no reason or principle for the 
assertion of dominion and sovereignty over 
and ownership by the State of lands covered 
by tidewaters that is not equally applicable 
to its ownership of and dominion and sov- 
ereignty over lands covered by the fresh wa- 
ters of these Lakes. * * * 

“e « *. We hold, therefore, that the 
same doctrine as to the dominion and sov- 
ereignty over and ownership of lands under 
the navigable waters of the Great Lakes ap- 
plies, which obtains at the common law as to 
the dominion and sovereignty over and 
ownership of lands under tidewaters on the 
borders of the sea.” (146 U.S. at 435-437.) 


dl. State ownership (jus privatum or domin- 
ium) of lands under navigable waters 
is separate and distinct from State and 
Federal governmental powers (jus pub- 
licum or imperium) over said lands for 
public uses of navigation, commerce, and 
fishing. Ownership cannot interfere with 
governmental control for public uses, be- 
cause the latter is paramount to the for- 
mer. Likewise, exercise of the paramcunt 
governmental powers cannot acquire or 
destroy any of the proprietorship, except 
so much as may be necessary to keep the 
waters open and suitable for navigation. 
In English and American jurisprudence 

two separate and distinct sovereign rights 
have always existed with relation to navi- 
gable waters and the soils beneath them. 
These rights are: (1) proprietorship (jus pri- 
vatum or dominium), and (2) governmental 
control for public use (jus publicum or im- 
perium). Proprietorship (jus privatum— 
using, leasing, collecting revenues) must not 
and cannot interfere with the regulatory con- 
trol (jus publicum), because the latter has 
always been paramount for the protection of 
the public uses of commerce, navigation, 
and fishing. 

In England both ownership and regula- 
tory control (jus privatum and jus pub- 
licum) were vested in the King. Under our 
constitutional system in the United States, 
the sovereign right of ownership (jus pri- 
vatum) is vested in the respective States. 
The sovereign right of governmental con- 
trol (jus publicum) is divided between the 
dual State and Federal sovereignties, with 
the States reserving all of such rights which 
were not delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under such a division of sovereign 
rights, State ownership of lands beneath 
navigable waters has not in the past and will 
not in the future interfere with that por- 
tion of the jus publicum contained in the 
paramount constitutional powers of the Fed- 
eral Government for regulation and control 
of navigation, national defense, and other 
Federal powers. 

Some of the English and American cases 
recognizing these fundamental and histor- 
ical distinctions between proprietorship and 
governmental powers are as follows: 

Blundell v. Catterall (5 B. & Ald. 268, 106 
Eng. Rep. 1190, 1199): 

“As he (Hale) also there lays it down, in 
the main sea itself, adjacent to his domin- 
ions, the king only hath the propriety, but a 
subject hath not * * *. 

“By the common law, though the shore, 
that is to say the soil betwixt the ordinary 
flux and reflux of the tide, as well as the 
sea itself, belongs to the king; yet it is true 
that the same are also prima facie publici 
juris, or clothed with a public interest. 
But this jus publicum appears from Lord 
Hale to be the public right in all the king’s 
subjects, or navigation for the purpose of 
commerce, trade, and intercourse, and also 
the liberty of fishing in the sea or the 
creeks or arms thereof.” 
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Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1, 13 (1894)), 
opinion by Mr. Justice Gray: 

“In England, from the time of Lord Hale, 
it has been treated as settled that the title 
in the soil of the sea, or of arms of the sea, 
below ordinary high-water mark, is in the 
King, except so far as an individual or a 
corporation has acquired rights in it by 
express grant, or by prescription or usage; 
(citing cases) and that this title, jus priva- 
tum, whether in the King or in a subject, is 
held subject to the public right, jus pub- 
licum, of navigation and fishing * * ° 

“And upon the American Revolution, all 
the rights of the Crown and of parliament 
vested in the several States, subject to the 
rights surrendered to the National Govern- 
ment by the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

Narragansett Real Estate Co. v. McKenate 
(82 Atl. 804, 810 (R. I. Sup. 1912)): 

“It is well settled in England that the 
title in the bed of the ocean is in the sov- 
ereign, subject to the jus publicum—the 
right of navigation and fishery of which the 
public cannot be deprived. In this country, 
where the people are sovereign, the title to 
the bed of the ocean is in the state, which 
represents the sovereign power.” 

Corfield v. Coryell (6 Fed. Cas., 546, 551 
(1823) ): 

“The grant to Congress to regulate com- 
merce on the navigable waters belonging to 
the several States, reuders those waters the 
public property of the United States, for all 
the purposes of navigation and commercial 
intercourse; subject only to congressional 
regulation. But this grant contains no ces- 
sion, either express or implied, of territory, 
or of public or private property.” 

Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. (U. 8S.) 212, 230 
(1844) ): 

“To give to the United States the right to 
transfer to a citizen the title to the chores 
and the soils under the navigable vaters, 
would be placing in their hands a weapon 
which might be wielded greatly to the in- 
jury of State sovereignty, and deprive the 
States of the power to exercise a numerous 
and important class of police powers. But 
in the hands of the States this power can 
never be used so as to affect the exercise of 
any national right of eminent domain or 
jurisdiction with which the United States 
have been invested by the Constitution.” 

The distinction between proprietorship 
and governmental rights was recognized also 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter in his dissenting 
opinion in the California case and by Jus- 
tices Reed and Minton in the Texas cuse. 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter said: 

“To speak of ‘dominion’ carries precisely 
those overtones in the law which relate to 
property and not to political authority. 
Dominion, from the Roman concept domin- 
ium, was concerned with property and own- 
ership, as against imperium, which related 
to political sovereignty. One may choose to 
say, for example, that the United States has 
‘national dominion’ over navigable streams. 
But the power to regulate commerce over 
these streams, and its continued exercise, do 
not change the imperium of the United 
States into dominium over the land below 
the waters. Of course the United States has 
‘paramount rights’ in the sea belt of Cali- 
fornia—the rights that are implied by the 
power to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce, the power of condemnation, the 
treaty-making power, the war power. We 
have not now before us the validity of the 
exercise of any of these paramount rights. 
Rights of ownership are here asserted—and 
rights of ownership are something else. 
Ownership implies acquisition in the various 
ways in which land is acquired—by conquest, 
by discovery and claim, by cession, by pre- 

scription, by purchase, by condemnation. 
When and how did the United States acquire 
this land? 
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“The fact that these oil deposits in the 
open sea may be vital to the national se- 
curity, and important elements in the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs, is no more rele- 
vant than is the existence of uranium de- 
posits, wherever they may be, in determin- 
ing questions of trespass to the land of which 
they form a part. This is not a situation 
where an exercise of national power is ac- 
tively and presently interfered with.” (322 
U. S. at 43-44.) 

In the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice 
Reed, in which Mr, Justice Minton joined, 
in the Texas case, the following is said: 

“The necessity for the United States to 
defend the land and to handle international 
affairs is not enough to transfer property 
rights. * * * The needs of defense and 
foreign affairs alone cannot transfer owner- 
ship of an ocean bed from a State to the 
Federal Government any more than they 
could transfer iron ore under uplands from 
State to Federal ownership. National re- 
sponsibility is no greater in respect to the 
marginal sea than it is toward every other 
particle of American territory.” (339 U. S. at 
723.) 

The States admit that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has paramount powers over navi- 
gable waters to improve and keep them open 
for public use, and that the Government has 
the same paramount powers over these lands 
in national defense, commerce, and inter- 
national affairs as it has over all private 
and public property in the Nation. They 
ask merely that governmental powers be 
maintained separate and distinct from pro- 
prietorship, and that no exercise of govern- 
mental powers be allowed to acquire with- 
out compensation resources that have here- 
tofore been considered as part of and at- 
tached to ownership of the soil. 

H. R. 4484 has been drawn to follow the 
established “real property concept” and the 
heretofore established separation of proprie- 
torship from governmental powers, giving 
due respect to both, but making certain that 
the right to use, develop, and control natural 
resources of and beneath the submerged 
soils is vested in the respective States as 
recognized for more than 100 years prior to 
the “tidelands” decisions. 


EVERY CITIZEN IS THREATENED 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
bill to which I have referred is not a 
private bill which can be called up on 
calendar day and shot through ’ the 
Senate. It isone of the most important 
measures that will ever come before the 
Senate. It affects every citizen of the 
United States. The present attitude of 
the Supreme Court and the Federal offi- 
cials in favor of Federal ownership casts 
a cloud on the property rights of every 
citizen of the United States. If the Fed- 
eral Government, desiring the sub- 
merged lands which belong to the States, 
can seize them and appropriate them to 
its own use, without compensation, it 
may take similar action with regard to 
any commodity or resource which it may 
need or require. 

Every resource is owned by someone. 
Some citizen’s interests would be in- 
vaded, and some citizen’s interests would 
be transgressed if the Federal Govern- 
ment, or any other government, could 
ruthlessly and without reason seize a 
citizen’s property and appropriate it to 
its own use. 

PRESIDENT SHOULD SIGN BILL 


Mr. President, this is an important 
matter. It cannot be laughed off. It 
must be decided, I hope the President 
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of the United States, when the Senate 
shall have passed the bill again, as it did 
on a previous occasion, and when the 
House of Representatives shall pass it 
again, as it did on one occasion, will not 
exercise the tremendous power of the 
veto, but will respect the will of the 
American people, as expressed through 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, will allow the bill to become the 
law of the land, will restore to the people 
of the United States what has been 
filched from them and rudely snatched 
from their possession and their owner- 
ship, and will ratify and confirm to the 
States the title to the soil beneath their 
submerged lands. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair and 
the other Members of the Senate for 
listening to my remarks. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Nation today is experiencing another dis- 
astrous flood. Again we have seen the 
waters of the great Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers sweep out of their banks, 
through cities ond over farm lands. 
Again we have seen families impover- 
ished, homes and farm produce de- 
stroyed, businesses and industries ruined. 
Again we have witnessed disheartening 
scenes of suffering—and death. 

Mr. President, I think that we Mem- 
bers of Congress should take very much 
to heart this picture of national suffer- 
ing, and should ask ourselves whether 
we have been diligent or neglectful of 
our responsibilities in producing a na- 
tional water policy. 

For many years now we have been ap- 
propriating millions of dollars annually 
for flood-control work. We have built 
levees along the great rivers—built them 
higher and higher and higher. Then 
when the floods come, we pile sandbags 
on top of the levees, as we are now doing 
south of St. Louis. 

I believe that it is time to ask ourselves 
just how wasteful it is to build these lo- 
cal, or levee, flood-control works without 
also controlling the water in the head- 
streams, 

Fortunately, in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, we have visible and concrete 
evidence of what proper flood-control 
methods at the source of the water can 
do in preventing disastrous floods. 

The dams on the Tennessee River— 
and in particular, the Kentucky Dam— 
are so placed and so planned that the 
water in the river can be turned on or 
off as though it were controlled by a 
spigot. 

If the crest of the river at Cairo, Il., 
is such that the Mississippi River cannot 
safely talte the full force of the Ten- 
nessee River, all the United States en- 
gineers have to do is advise TVA of that 
fact. 

TVA then can and does close off the 
Tennessee River, releasing only so much 
water as the engineers advise can be 
safely released. 

By this method it is possible to reduce 
the crest of a flood at Cairo by as much 
as 2 to 4 feet, according, of course, to 
how much water is in the Tennessee and 
its tributaries at that time. During the 
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past 14 years, the engineers have called 
on TVA to pull down the crest of a flood 
at Cairo seven times. Each time they 
have done so. I am advised that they 
have never had to reduce it by more than 
1.9 feet, but they could have reduced it 
even more if necessary. All of us must 
remember that it is the last inch that 
breaks the levee—that opens up the gaps 
through which the swirling floodwaters 
sweep, inundating homes and farms and 
businesses. 

With proper headwater control, then 
we need local flood-control works to 
assure complete protection; but without 
proper headwater control, it seems to me 
that the local works are rather useless. 

It is a poor brand of economy when we 
refuse to make available the funds neces- 
sary for the construction of dams on our 
Nation’s rivers and tributaries, without 
which such headwater control is impos- 
sible. 

Between the year 1936, when the first 
dam upstream from Chattanooga was 
completed, and the year 1950, we have 
saved, according to the estimates of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, approxi- 
mately $45,000,000 in damages that 
otherwise could not have been averted in 
my home city of Chattanooga alone. 
During those 14 years the actual damage 
from floods in Chattanooga amounted to 
$600,000, and that included everything— 
flooded basements, incidental damages, 
and so on. If we had not had this up- 
stream control, reliable and conserva- 
tive estimates show that the damages 
would have been $45,566,000, rather than 
$600,000. 

In 40 years the power consumers of 
(VA will pay for the part of its con- 
struction that is allocated to power. 
Power really is just an incidental by- 
product of the water control function of 
TVA, so we can see that the kind of 
economy we employed in the construc- 
tion of TVA is the kind of economy that 
makes this Nation great. 

The crest of the present flood has not 
yet reached Cairo. I do not know 
whether TVA will be called upon to lower 
its crest. If they are, they will be able 
to do so. 

However, the important thing in the 
present flood is a consideration of what 
could have been accomplished if we had 
a Missouri Valley Authority, if we could 
have turned the Missouri River on and 
off like the water from a faucet, as we 
have been able to do in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, I wish to 
commend the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee for bringing up this discussion at 
this particular time, when the eyes of 
the entire country and, indeed, of the 
entire world, are directed toward the 
devastation which has been wrought in 
the fertile valley of the Missouri River 
and in the cities and industrial areas and 
farm areas all along that river. 

Naturally, I share with the Senator 
from Tennessee a feeling of justifiable 
pride in the work which has been done 
in the Tennessee Valley and the pro- 
gram which has been developed there, 


which have made it possible to do what 
the able Senetor has suggested, namely, 
to control the water, almost as if by 
turning on or off a faucet. 

Is it not true that.the rainfall in the 
Tennessee Valley area is about as heavy 
as that which occurs in any other valley 
area of the United States? I do not 
have at hand the exact figures, but I 
dare say that there is not another river 
valley in the entire Nation which has a 
heavier rainfall than that which occurs 
in the Tennessee Valley area. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama for his observation. 
Of course, his work for the TVA has been 
most outstanding over the years. 

The Senator is correct in saying that 
the rainfall in the Tennessee Valley is 
as heavy as that which occurs in any 
other basin. In the eastern section of 
Tennessee and the western section of 
North Carolina the rainfall is about the 
heaviest which occurs in any area of the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I recall, the 
total rainfall in the entire Tennessee 
Valley area last year was approximately 
64 inches, which is an unusually heavy 
rainfall for an area of that size, which 
covers sections of seven different States. 

My point is that if the waters of that 
watershed—as tremendous as is the 
TVA watershed, and as heavy as is the 
rainfall there—can be controlled in that 
manner, is it not reasonable to assume 
that a program could be developed which 
could adequately control the waters of 
every area of the United States? 

Mr. KEPAUVER. Certainly that is 
true, and that is what we should do. 
One of our greatest assets is the waters 
of our rivers, which can be used for the 
Nation’s economy, and can be controlled 
in such a way as to prevent disastrous 
floods such as the ones we are now ex- 
periencing. As will be seen from this 
report, and as I shall point out later on, 
if a plan for the Missouri Valley, of a 
type similar to the Tennessee Valley de- 
velopment, had been put into effect, we 
would not have had the present disas- 
trous flood, which has caused so much 
human misery and wasted so much ma- 
terial wealth. 

Let us consider the development of 
plans for the Missouri River and where 
they now are. 

The present stage of efforts toward 
comprehensive development of the Mis- 
souri Basin may be portrayed in large 
part by tracing the history of the Army 
Engineer-Bureau of Reclamation plan, 
commonly called the Pick-Sloan plan, 
together with attempts to create a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority. 

According to the President's Water 
Resources Report, the history of the 
Missouri River development is that, pur- 
suant to a 1943 resolution of the 
House Committee on Flood Control, the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors reviewed certain 308 reports to 
determine if any modification should be 
made with respect to Missouri River 
main-stem flood control. The report 
of this review was submitted in 1944. 
After its preparation but prior to its 
submission, it was circulated for com- 
ment to the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
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Federal Power Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Bureau cf 
the Budget. 

About the same time, the Bureau of 
Reclamation submitted its general plan 
for development of the Missoui River 
Basin, saying: 

This report deals with a plan for the 
conservation and control of the water re- 
sources of the entire Missouri River Basin, 
which includes the northern Great Plains, 
and the use of such resources in watershed 
development. Every water resource and all 
feasible beneficial uses of water, such as 
aids to navigation, flood control, the irriga- 
tion of land, the producing of power, the 
restoration of surface and ground-water 
levels, and of domestic and municipal water 
supplies, the abatement of stream pollution, 
silt control, fish and wildlife preservation, 
and recreation, Were taken into account in 
an effort to formulate a basin-wide plan 
most likely to yield the greatest good to the 
greatest number of people. * * * Agri- 
culture is and always will be the primary 
tasis of the economy of the Missouri River 
Basin. * * * This fact has been recog- 
nized in designing a plan for water-resource 
development for the basin. 

The plair here tendered incorporates the 
Corps of Engineers’ proposed plans for flood 
control and the aids to navigation in the 
river below Sioux City, with some modifica- 
tions of Army plans for developments on the 
upper river * °* *, 

A general statement with respect to the 
Missouri River Basin and its economic prob- 
lems, and a comprehensive plan for devel- 
oping and utilizing its water resources is con- 
tained in this report. 


Because of differences between the 
two reports, a committee composed of 
two representatives each from the Army 
engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion was appointed to review and recon- 
cile the engineering differences of the 
two plans. It prepared a joint engineer- 
ing report pointing out that by making 
appropriate modifications it was possi- 
ble to eliminate the differences, and it 
enunciated the following basic princi- 
ples: 

(a) The Corps of Engineers should have 
the responsibility for determining main 
stem reservoir capacities and capacities of 
tributary reservoirs for flood control and 
navigation. 

(b) The Bureau of Reclamation should 
have the responsibility for determining the 
reservoir capacities on the main stem and 
tributaries of the Missouri River for irri- 
gation, the probable extent of future irri- 
gation, and the amount of stream deple- 
tion due to irrigation development. 

(c) Both agencies recognize the impor- 
tance of the fullest development of the po- 
tential hydroelectric power in the basin 
consistent with the other beneficial uses 
of water. 


As thus modified, the plans of the two 
agencies were approved and the initial 
stages authorized in the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. The approved plan became 
known as the Pick-Sloan plan. Addi- 
tional stages of the Army plan were au- 
thorized in 1950. 

In addition, the Department of Agri- 
culture has recently prepared and sub- 
mitted to Congress a long-range program 
for land rehabilitation and use in the 
Missouri Basin covering conservation 
and improvement measures on grassland 
and cropland, forests and_forest ranges, 
stabilizing measures for small water 
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courses, irrigation, and drainage. This 
program the Department designed as “an 
integral part of the coordinated Mis- 
souri Basin development.” 

During congressional consideration of 
plans for the Missouri Basin proposals 
for a Missouri Valley Authority were also 
discussed. In transmitting the report of 
reconciliation to Congress the President 
said that the revised reports of the Army 
engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
should be authorized as a basic engi- 
neering plan to be developed and admin- 
istered by a Missouri Valley Authority, 
such as I have already recommended in 
my message of September 21. The MVA 
proposals failed to receive committee ap- 
proval, and an amendment from the floor 
to create an MVA was withdrawn after 
assurances were given that hearings 
would be held early in the next Congress. 

Accordingly an MVA bill was reintro- 
duced the following year, and since it 
embraced matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of several separate congressional 
committees, the Senate ordered its Com- 
mittees on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and on 
Commerce each to report on those fea- 
tures of the bill falling within its juris- 
diction. The first two of these commit- 
tees recommended against adoption of 
the proposal, contending that approval 
of the Pick-Sloan plan had made it un- 
necessary, and that existing agencies 
were doing a satisfactory job. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry 
merely recommended postponing further 
hearings indefinitely. Subsequent MVA 
proposals have been introduced, but no 
further action has been taken. 

It would seem to me that it should be 
obvious that the time for interdepart- 
mental arguments, that the time for de- 
bate is past, and that the time for action 
is here. 

During the past few years I have been 
working off and on during the time that 
I could spare on a National Valley De- 
velopment Act, looking toward the uni- 
fied control and development of the 
water resources of this country. 

I am now working on a final draft of 
this bill, and hope to have it ready for 
introduction within the next few weeks. 
I hope that we will give it the considera- 
tion it deserves in view of the obvious 
need for some over-all policy—a need for 
which nature is offering striking evidence 
today. ‘ 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am sure that the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
has made a comprehensive study of the 
so-called Pick-Sloan plan, and of the 
so-called, or suggested, Missouri Valley 
Authority. I, myself, for the past 4 or 5 
months, have been undertaking the same 
sort of study. I find in my own section 
of the country that there is considerable 
division of respectable opinion regarding 
the two plans, as to whether the one or 
the other should be adopted, or as to 
whether a combination of both would 
best serve to protect the great Missouri 
Valley and the great Mississippi Valley, 
comprising about 25 percent of the terri- 
tory of the United States. That, of 


course, would include the Kansas River, 
or the Kaw River, in Kansas, and the 
Arkansas River, in the State of Kansas. 

I should like very much if the Senator 
from Tennessee would elaborate today, 
if he can, somewhat upon the differences, 
as he has arrived at conclusions regard-- 
ing them, between the construction 
under the terms of the Pick-Sloan plan, 
the building of the reservoirs and other 
necessary corollary functions, and the 
plan of consiruction—not of manage- 
ment—under the so-called MVA plan; 
the differences between the work to be 
done by the Army engineers, if the Sen- 
ator’s endorsement of the MVA contem- 
plates work by the Army engineers, and 
what the Senator’s views are as to the 
construction of holding basins in the 
upper reaches of the ?fissouri and Kan- 
sas Rivers and their tributaries. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator that I am not to- 
day in a position to discuss the details 
of the structural differences or of the 
engineering~- differences between the 
Pick-Sloan plan and the Missouri Valley 
Authority plan. I do not think the dif- 
ferences go sO much to the matter of 
how or where the dams are to be con- 
structed, as they do to the method by 
which the valley would be controlled. 
As one of the Missouri Valley planners 
over a period of years, and also, as com- 
ing from and having had some expe- 
rience with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, where, under the general direc- 
tions of the TVA all of the agencies seem 
to be able to operate in harmony, and 
where the activities can be localized and 
operated from the valley, I have always 
been a great adherent and a strong pro- 
ponent of the valley plan, because it 
seems to me that the project succeeds 
a great deal better if decisions can be 
made in the valley itself, rather than 
having to refer questions to the various 
departments, numbering perhaps 25 or 
26, which may have an interest in the 
subject in Washington. 

Of course, I know the Missouri Valley 
has problems.more numerous and more 
perplexing in character than the prob- 
lems arising in the Tennessee Valley, be- 
cause in the Missouri Valley there is a 
larger area, there are many more people, 
and there are irrigation and reclama- 
tion problems which we do not have in 
Tennessee. The Missouri Valley em- 
braces a great deal more territory than 
the Tennessee Valley, but the differences 
in the proposals are set forth rather 
fully, as the Senator from Missouri will 
have found, in the President’s water 
resources report, which I know he has 
studied, and a copy of which I have 
before me. But, in any event, at the 
samme time, as has been suggested by the 
Senator from Missouri, the time for in- 
terdepartmental argument is over, the 
time for debate has passed, and the time 
for action is here. The Congress should 
act now, in view of the situation which 
has developed, and in view of the fact 
that a great many of the disastrous re- 
sults could have been avoided. Had a 
dam been built on the Kaw River, as has 
been suggested over a period of years, 
a number of miles above Kansas City, of 
which the estimated cost was, I think, 
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$64,000,000 or $66,00u,000, a large part of 
the present damage could have been 
avoided. 

.Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yicld for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is true, however, is 
it not, that the dam could be built under 
the present authorization? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; there is no 
question about that. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is merely a ques- 
tion of appropriations, is it not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is a matter of 
appropriation, but I think the division 
or difference among the various depart- 
ments, as shown by their reports, as to 
what plan ought to be developed, with 
the attendant indecision as to which 
method to follow in the development of 
the valley, has been partially the cause 
of some of the delay which has been 
occasioned. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is no doubt 
about the recommendations of the Army 
engineers, the appropriations which 
have been asked for, and the authoriza- 
tions which have already been made. 
There is a dispute as between the amount 
asked for by the Army engineers and the 
amount which 41s been appropriated. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think that is cor- 
rect. I believe that as to the particular 
dam which would have done the most 
good, while it had been suggested and 
recommended by the Corps of Engineers, 
actually there never has been an esti- 
mate by the Bureau of the Budget for 
its construction. 

Mr. WHERRY. It would not make 
much difference whether it were built 
by the MVA or by the Army engineers. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
There is a similar question as to two 
dams in the Cumberland Valley which 
have been recommended by the Corps of 
Engineers. The House did not include 
the funds. It is not important as to who 
builds the dams. The important thing 
is to have the work done. The question 
of who would operate them, who would 
have charge of their operation, whether 
the Corps of Engineers, the Missouri 
Valley Authority, or, in the case of the 
Cumberland Dam, the Corps of Engi- 
neers or the TVA, can be settled in years 
to come. 

Mr. WHERRY. The point I wanted 
to make was that, so far as I know, the 
recommendations which have come from 
the Army engineers have exceeded the 
authorizations made by the Congress 
and have been away beyond the amount 
allocated by the Bureau of the Budget. 
There are involved the difficulty in get- 
ting a proper recommendatior from the 
Bureau of the Budget and the question 
of whether the appropriation should be 
made by the Congress. 

I should like to say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee, if he 
will permit me, that I, too, am agreeable 
to the building of the dams. I think my 
record will so show. Whether the money 
has been held up either through being 
impounded or not being appropriated, 
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we ought to accomplish the objective for 
which the distinguished Senator is now 
arguing. I am in accord with him. 

With reference to Gavins Point in Ne- 
braska, the Bureau of the Budget has 
recommended it but the House has failed 
to act favorably upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget. Al- 
though the testimony shows that in 
order to get firm power the project must 
be constructed. Forty percent of the 
power will be lost unless it is firmed up. 
The fact that the dam is not being built 
is certainly not because of the recom- 
mendations made by the Army engineers. 
I think it is because of a policy promul- 
gated by the Bureau of the Budget of 
no new starts being undertaken. There 
are differences of opinion as to what is a 
new start. I ‘hink we are penny-wise 
and pound-foolish with reference to ap- 
propriations which have been made for 
projects which would be of great benefit 
to the national defense effort. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAJVER. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, it is 
too bad that all the Members of the 
United States Senate could not have 
made the trip which 11 of us from the 
Committee on Public Works and the Sub- 
committee on Civil Functions of the Ap- 
propriations Committee have just com- 
pleted. We left here Saturday noon and 
returned at 6 o’clock this morning. We 
saw devastation for many miles. We 
saw the wreckage, waste, and destruction 
of homes and businesses which will never 
be replaced. They are irreplaceable 
largely because the owners could not 
obtain flood insurance. We saw stark 
tragedy. We were taken by bus over the 
devastated area. The sights were sick- 
ening and heart rending. The people 
up and down the Missouri valley, as well 
as on the lower Mississippi, did not seem 
to be so much concerned at this time as 
to whether we have an MVA or continue 
the Pick-Sloan plan, so-called, although, 
of course, we must come to some decision 
as between those alternatives and per- 
haps others in the near future. The 
people who have felt the impact of the 
waters and the destruction of their 
accumulation of a lifetime want the work 
done and done promptly. 

As Senators know, General Pick testi- 
fied last week that $300,000,000 expended 
upon the necessary holding basin and 
reservoirs on the Kansas and Missouri 
Rivers and their tributaries would have 
saved in excess of $1,000,000,000, which 
would be only a part of the money cost 
of the flood, to say nothing of the im- 
pairment ard the desolation of the hu- 
man spirit which have resulted, together 
with the loss of life, on which, of course, 
no value can be placed. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for yielding. I should like to emphasize, 
without trespassing too long upon his 
time, that the main consideration is to 
begin the work, to proceed with it 
promptly, so that a similar disaster can 
never again occur. Such disasters waste 
natural resources and the wealth of the 
Nation, when we need all we can get or 
save in order to resume our proper place 
of leadership in the world. We cannot 
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do it if we are going to permit the wealth 
of the Nation to be washed down the 
streams, never to be recovered. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The distinguished 
Senator from Missouri has made a very 
forceful argument for what we all feel 
is the necessity of terminating the debate 
about how the improvements shall be 
made and proceeding at once with the 
work so that people in other sections will 
not be visited with this kind of destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree completely 
with the statements made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Missouri, but 
there are one or two comments which I 
should like to make, if the Senator from 
Tennessee will permit. 

It seems to me that, of course, the nec- 
essary work of conservation of our nat- 
ural resources and of security of life and 
property will have to go forward with 
increased speed. In the very nature of 
things, this will take time. The work 
will be done in various places, some at 
the headwaters, some at the places which 
are sustaining and which have sustained 
such terrible damage, some at intermedi- 
ate points. 

We had the opportunity to see visual 
demonstrations of the fact that tre- 
mendous good can be done by flood-con- 
trol dams or catch-basins in the upper 
waters. We also had an opportunity to 
see that appropriately safe, sound, and 
secure levee systems can be built in many 
places and are of tremendous value. 

Those things are known, and I think 
Congress will certainly accentuate the 
long-range program and hasten the work 
because of the devastating experience 
which has been visited upon such a large 
section of productive midwestern 
America. 

But, Mr. President, while we are con- 
tinuing and hastening those matters of 
tremendous but long-range importance, 
it seems to me, looking at the tragic 
scenes which we visited in the past 3 
days, that the problem of what to do in 
the appropriate spheres in which our 
Federal Government can assert itself, 
and what to do in the effort to bring 
human relief, rehabilitation, and re- 
establishment, is going to be the most 
immediate problem which the Congress 
must immediately take up. 

Mr. President, when one goes into an 
area of a city where thousands of homes 
have been either destroyed entirely, as 
in the case.of many, or so thoroughly 
despoiled that it is a question as to 
whether there is enough value left to 
undertake rehabilitation, and when all 
the contents of those homes have been 
swept away, and when even the top soil 
upon which the grass and the herbs were 
planted, along with everything that 
tended to make them homes is gone, 
and when instead there is a deposit of 
debris and of from 2 feet to 8 or 10 feet 
of river mud or silt, making the task of 
hopeless one as those people trek back 
to the places where their former homes 
stood, and when one sees similar situa- 
tions in the vast areas of countryside 
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that are affected, it seems to me that 
what the Congress is going to have to do 
at once is to enlarge and perhaps ad- 
just some of its existing programs to give 
immediste relief and succor. 

We have, under the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, a program which has been 
exceedingly useful to my own State in 
many cases of individual suffering in the 
last two great floods we have had, in that 
individual farmers whose credit was al- 
ready stretched beyond the breaking 
point have been allowed, through Gov- 
ernment loans obtained through the 
Farmers Home Administration, to re- 
establish themselves. That our people 
do not treat that kind of loans as grants 
or doles is amply shown by the experi- 
ence there, where already a great ma- 
jority of the funds so loaned have been 
repaid. 

I am satisfied that we are going to 
find that we will not only have to en- 
large the sums of money to be made 
available to that particular agency, but 
we will have to amend and make more 
flexible laws, because the various kinds 
of cases which will call for help in the 
flooded areas will be greater in number 
and more varied in character than any- 
thing we have seen before, at least which 
has been observed by the Senator from 
Florida. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in the case of Florida was able to 
and did render material assistance, 
particularly to home owners . whose 


homes, for instance, were swept off their 
foundations, and were damaged badly, 
requiring much emergency expenditure 
of funds where those people already had 


FHA mortgages on them, or other mort- 
gages, so that there was no additional 
commercial borrowing capacity. In our 
State the RFC, under its disaster loan 
program, did an immeasurable amount 
of good in cases such as that, and also in 
the cases of helping small-business men 
who were wiped out as to their entire 
stocks of goods, or maybe as to their 
places of business, to help them get 
started again. 

I am satisfied that additional funds 
and perhaps greater flexibility must be 
provided under the RFC program. 

The only thing I should like to say 
at this time, because our distinguished 
chairman, the senior Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. CHavez], undoubtedly will 
make a comprehensive report upon this 
whole subject when he returns, is this, 
that it seems to me that the human prob- 
lems are going to have to be placed first, 
and that we must move very speedily, be- 
cause the misery and the completely ap- 
palling sense of: having lost everything, 
except life itself, was so manifest in the 
faces and demeanor of literally thou- 
sands of people whom we saw in the 
flooded area. 

I do not mean they are quitters. I do 
not mean they are crying. Ido not mean 
they are beggars. That does not happen 
in any American community. But I 
mean they have just got to have help, 
and I do not know any other place where 
they can get help except from the 
United States and through action by the 
Congress. 
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I come back from that experience to 
report just briefly at this time that I 
think our very first effort must be made 
in this field of the alleviation of human 
suffering and the rebuilding of human 
morale, and the giving of an opportunity 
to rehabilitate themselves to these people 
who by the thousands have literally 
been wiped out as to everything material 
which they possessed. 

I wish to say to my distinguished 
friend from Missouri and the other Sena- 
tors from the areas which were affected, 
that coming from a part of the Nation 
that does not happen to have been af- 
fected at this time, as before, on occa- 
sions I am prepared to make that a first 
order of business. I hope the Senate will 
do just that. I am sure that those who 
visited the flooded areas, regardless of 
what portion of the country they may 
have come from, regardless of which side 
of the aisle they may sit, will feel that 
this human problem is the one which 
requires immediate, definite, and helpful 
action on the part of the Congress of the 
United States. I feel sure, that we are 
ready to take that kind of action, and 
that we want to uphold the hands of the 
direct representatives, of the Senators 
and Representatives from the stricken 
areas, and to work with them, and for 
the Nation, in doing those things that 
can properly be done, and which are of 
immeasurable importance in the rebuild- 
ing of some measure of morale and sta- 
bility and security out there to those 
many people who literally lost their very 
all insofar as material property is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, of 
course, in pointing out that certain flood 
control work and dams for reservoirs 
should have been built years ago in the 
Missouri Valley, and also that we need a 
long-range program for the development 
and the control of the rivers of the 
Nation, I do not mean to minimize the 
necessity, so well stated by the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida, of doing 
everything possible within our power to 
take care of the human element at this 
time. I am sure all of us agree that 
those things must be done. I believe 
the recommendations represent a start- 
ing point, and I am sure they will be of 
value to us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Tennessee for 
his comment. I should like the Recorp 
to show that by no means was the Sen- 
ator from Florida reflecting upon the 
careful study of this situation which the 
Senator from Tennessee is so ably mak- 
ing. But coming back from the visit to 
the scene of the disaster it seemed to the 
Senator from Florida that it was his duty 
to bring out this thing which to him has 
seemed so appalling as he has gone out 
there and seen the untold devastation 
which has been accomplished. Everyone 
who knows the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee knows perfectly well that 
sympathy possesses his whole heart when 
fellow humans suffer. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I simply wanted to asso- 
ciate myself with what the Senator from 
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Florida has said. I have not been out 
to the scene of the disaster, as some of 
the Members of the Senate have been. 
I know, without going there, what it 
looks like, because we went through such 
a thing ourselves in New England not 
many years ago. 

I would particularly endorse what the 
Senator from Florida said as to the im- 
mediate need to take care of those peo- 
ple who are washed out of their homes, 
and who need help either to relocate or 
to get on their feet again. That is an 
immediate need. 

I also want to endorse what the Sen- 
ator said about the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration being able to do a great 
deal of this work if the law is modern- 
ized, brought up to date. Our law is 
antiquated so far as the Farmers Home 
Administration is concerned. Not so 
many months ago we had a hurricane in 
western Vermont. It is unusual for us, 
but we had one. Hundreds of farm 
homes were damaged and barns blown 
down. Thirteen or fourteen hundred 
cattle were killed. The Farmers Home 
Administration has been in there, and 
with its limited means has done re- 
markably good work. However, as to the 
long-range program, it appears to me 
that that necessitates careful planning. 
There is hardly an area of the United 
States but that has suffered disaster in 
one form or another at some time or 
other. There is hardly an area of the 
Nation but what needs programing to 
either protect its resources or develop 
them. 

There is a strong tendency to concen- 
trate our good deeds in the area which 
has suffered the latest disaster. I hope 
that we shall not plunge into a long- 
range program with such haste that we 
may start it wrong, or perhaps enter 
into this particular long-range program 
to the disadvantage of other parts of 
the country. 

I listened attentively to the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
telling how badly a dam was needed in 
Nebraska to firm up power so that 
Nebraska ‘could get more power at 
reasonable rates. If Members of the 
Senate only knew how desperate the 
northeastern part of the United States 
is for power, and at what cost we are 
getting it today, I am sure that they 
would be more sympathetic toward some 
of the proposals which some of us have 
made to correct the critical situation in 
which we find ourselves. 

I intend to cooperate fully in imme- 
diately alleviating the distress of the 
people afflicted by the Kansas-Missouri 
floods, and I also intend to cooperate in 
any long-range program; but I think 
we should be cautious and not let our 
sympathies carry us away. 

I do not know whether this was what 
the geologists call a 100-year flood, a 
500-year flood, or a 1,000-year flood. 
They may have another such flood next 
year, or they may not have another in a 
thousand years. No one knows. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
think I can enlighten the Senator from 
Vermont on that point. 

Mr. AIKEN. So far as the long-range 
program is concerned, it might be better 
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to take a few months more and plan the 
work right and coordinate with the 
needs of other areas than to be carried 
away by our emotions at this time. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. I should 
like to yield the floor, as soon as I can. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Let me say to my 
distinguished friend from Vermont that 
since 1944 there have been at least four 
particularly devastating floods. The 
flood of 1844 is considered to be the 
greatest previous flood in history, so far 
as we know, in magnitude approaching 
the present flood. In 1947, 1943, and 
upon two occasions in the thirties, as 
well as in the year 1903, there were floods 
not equaling, but approaching, ih some 
sections, the substantial destruction and 
distress occasioned by the recent flood 
in the Missouri Valley, which is now go- 
ing down the Mississippi, the crest of 
which has not yet even reached the 
Arkansas line. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
response to the observations of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, I feel that there are 
certain well-proved projects which have 
great value, both from the standpoint of 
flood control and from the standpoint of 
power production, and which may be 
built by some authority, by the Corps 
of Engineers, or by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. As to those projects, of 
course it requires a long time to build a 
dam. We ought to try to go ahead with 
the programs as fast as possible and, 
after giving the matter full thought, try 
to arrive as quickly as we logically can 
at a national program for the develop- 
ment of our water resources. Certainly 
no one wishes to go into something 
hastily if it is not going to be in the 
public interest. However, there are 
many projects with which we could pro- 
ceed now. Later we can determine 
whether they are to be operated or con- 
trolled by an authority, by the Corps of 
Engineers, by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, or by some other agency. As to 
such projects, the time to terminate de- 
bate has arrived. Debate should be 
terminated. The time for action to pre- 
vent another catastrophe such as we are 
now witnessing is at hand. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS AT AND NEAR 
MILITARY CAMPS 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee issued a revealing document 
based on their investigations at several 
Army camps. The miserable housing 
and rent-gouging tactics by which serv- 
icemen and their families are victim- 
ized and exploited are set forth in 
graphic and unvarnished terms. 

While the report deals primarily with 
investigations conducted at only three 
Army camps, including Fort Leonard 
Wood in my own State of Missouri, it is 
perfectly apparent that the shocking 
situations described in the report are 
not confined to these three installations. 

I have read every word of the report, 
and I read it with growing bitterness 
and indignation. The facts presented 
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paint a sordid picture of brazen, irre- 
sponsible greed and exploitation and 
profiteering at the expense of the men 
serving in the Armed Forces of our na- 
tion—the men who are defending with 
their service and with their lives the 
freedom of these very same profiteers. 

In the case of Fort Leonard Wood, the 
facts were not new to me. Earlier this 
year when I appealed, through the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. MaysBanKk] 
to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee for continuation of rent con- 
trols in the extension of the Defense 
Production Act, I cited briefly the condi- 
tions prevailing there. Even though 
rent control is in effect in the Fort 
Leonard Wood area, I pointed out, full 
protection is not available to servicemen 
and their families, due to the fact that 
the present law completely exempts from 
control certain types of accommodations, 
including motor courts, trailer courts, 
hotels, and particularly new construction 
and conversion completed since February 
1, 1947. I referred to a recent survey of 
rents paid by military personnel at Fort 
Leonard Wood which showed that 130 
servicemen were paying an excess of 
$28,000 a year more in rent than they 
would have had to pay if the law pro- 
vided the authority to give them protec- 
tion against exorbitant rents. 

Not only are the rents outrageous but 
the converted shacks and boxes which go 
under the name of housing accommoda- 
tions are simply unfit for houman occu- 
pancy. I am appalled and ashamed that 
the citizens in my own State of Missouri 
could display such casual indifference 
and permit such humiliating conditions 
to exist in their own front yard. I am 
confident that the number of unscrupu- 
lous landlords who are responsible for 
such conditions is small, and it is grati- 
fying to know that there are in the area 
many more families who are earnestly 
trying to provide decent living quarters 
for soldiers and their dependents, even 
where it means personal inconvenience 
or sacrifice for themselves. 

Mr. President, this report should be 
required reading for every Member of the 
Congress. Sometimes required reading is 
bitter to take—and this is—but it is the 
sort of thing which we as Americans 
and we in the Congress particularly have 
to face up to realistically. It is not suf- 
ficient to decry conditions and unleash 
some impassioned oratory and point the 
finger and declare with patriotic fervor 
that we must “do something for our men 
in uniform.” 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
where these shocking housing conditions 
and rent gouging exists, the unscriipulous 
landlords who are extorting outrageous 
rents for dilapidated, filthy hovels are 
doing so, in most cases strictly within the 
limits of the law. I strongly doubt that 
the American people will permit the Con- 
gress to disclaim responsibility for these 
conditions and unless we act and act 
promptly and soundly to provide effec- 
tive and enforceable legislation, we shall 
have failed not only the servicemen, but 
the whole Democratic ideal which is, in 
fact, the only reason for their being in 
uniform and subjected to these unwhole- 
some and inexcusable indignities. 
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I am very happy that Secretary of the 
Army Frank Pace, Jr., is taking immedi- 
ate steps to attack this whole problem. 

I have prepared two bills which I be- 
lieve meet the problem in a positive way. 
The first of these is an amendment and 
extension to the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947 recontrolling all types of housing 
accommodations in critical defense 
housing areas, including motor courts, 
trailer courts, hotels, and new construc- 
tion and conversions, setting up certain 
standards against gouging and profiteer- 
ing and unfair eviction, and providing 
penalties for circumvention and evasion. 
The second measure would provide a 
means of expediting the construction of 
military or civilian housing projects vital 
to the national defense where private en- 
terprise is unwilling or unable to under- 
take or finance such projects from an 
investment standpoint. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce the two bills, and to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief ex- 
planation of each of the two measures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FrREAR 
in the chair). Without objection, the 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred, and the explanations will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The first bill (S. 1893) to amend and 
extend the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended, introduced by Mr. 
HENNINGS, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

The explanation of the first bill pre- 
sented by Mr. Hennincs is as follows: 
EXPLANATION BY SENATOR HENNINGS ON THE 

Brit To AMEND THE HOUSING AND RENT ACT 

oF 1947, as AMENDED 

The purpose of this bill is to recontrol all 
housing accommodations without exception 
in critical defense-housing areas, to set 
maximum rents for such accommodations, 
to provide minimum standards for decent 
living accommodations, to provide authority 
against circumvention and evasion, and to 
provide for enforcement through adequate 
criminal and civil sanctions. 

Section 1 abolishes the office of the Hous- 
ing Expediter and transfers the functions of 
that office to the President. 

Section 2 provides for the establishment of 
maximum rents for all housing accommoda- 
tions in critical defense-housing areas 

(which are defined in this bill in the same 
way they are defined in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950) at the highest rent charged 
during the period May 24, 1950, to June 24, 
1950. 

It also sets standards for individual or 
general rent adjustments on the basis of 
(1) increase or decrease in cost of operation; 
(2) comparability either above or below 
rents generally prevailing in the area during 
the period from May 24, 1950, to June 24, 
1950; (3) adequacy of housing accommoda- 
tions for normal decent family life; (4) over- 
crowding of housing accommodations. This 
section also provides maximum rents for all 
accommodations rented for the first time 
subsequent to this base period including, 
dut not limited to, conversions and new con- 
struction. Under this section the landlord 
must petition for the establishment of a 
maximum rent. In order to afford adequate 
opportunity for consideration of such peti- 
tion and consideration of all the standards 
enumerated above, a temporary maximum 
rent may be established for such housing 
accommodations for a period not to exceed 
90 days. 
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Local advisory boards in critical defense- 
housing areas are authorized to make 
recommendations to the President concern- 
ing improvement of housing conditions and 
alleviation of hardship resulting from hous- 
ing shortage for military personnel and 
their dependents. Maximum rents in these 
areas shall not be subject to termination by 
local advisory boards or by State or local 
action. 

Section 3 authorizes regulations, orders 
and requirements which the President may 


deem necessary to prevent circumvention 
and evasion, including such practices as re- 
quiring tenants to buy, lease, or rent serv- 


ices, equipment, furnishings, eects, fa- 
cilities, or similar devices. 

Section 4 sets Mability for unlawful over- 
charge which is demanded, accepted, or re- 
tained at $50 or three times the amount of 
the overcharge, whichever is greater plus at- 
torney's fees and costs. It also sets the lia- 
bility for unlawful eviction at (1) 1 month’s 
rent or $50, whichever is greater, or (2) not 
more than three times the monthly rent or 
$150 whichever is greater. 

Section 5 provides for adequate criminal 
and civil sanctions including up to $5,000 
fine and 1 year imprisonment for willful and 
flagrant violation of this act. 


The second bill (S. 1894) to assist the 
national defense by authorizing the pro- 
vision of housing at reactivated military 
installations, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. HENNINGs, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The explanation of the second bill by 
Mr. HENNtINGs is as follows: 


EXPLANATION BY SENATOR HENNINGS ON THE 
Britt To ASSIST THE NATIONAL DEFENSE BY 
AUTHORIZING THE PROVISION OF HOUSING aT 
REACTIVATED MILITARY INSTALLATIONS, AND 
For OTHER PURPOSES 


The purpose of this bill is to provide a 
means of expediting the construction of mili- 
tary or civilian housing projects vital to the 
national defense where private enterprise is 
hesitant or unwilling to undertake or finance 
such projects from an investment stand- 
point. The projects would be financed un- 
der insurance by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration pursuant to the Military Hous- 
ing Act insofar as practicable. 

The bill authorizes the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, directly and through 
the facilities of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, to organize building companies 
to construct, manage and liquidate such 
projects. The bill is modelled upon S. 4145 
of the last Congress, which passed the Senate 
by unanimous vote on September 15, 1950. 
The only substantial modification is the in- 
crease in the limitation of total expenditures 
from $130,000,000 to $200,000,000. 

The program provided by the bill is pat- 
terned after the program of Defense Homes 
Corporation in World War II. DHC was 
organized and operated first as a subsidiary 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and thereafter transferred to the Public 
Housing Administration. The Corporation 
constructed necessary defense ‘iousing proj- 
ects at a cost of approximately $100,000,000, 
operated the projects on a businesslike basis, 
and when the emergency ended disposed of 
the projects without loss to the Government. 

A section-by-section analysis of the bill 
follows: 

Section 1 authorizes RFC, upon request 
by the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator, to purchase stock in building com- 
panies to be formed to develop rental hous- 
ing projects, in aggregate amount not ex- 
ceeding $50,000,C00. 

Section 2 directs RFC to transfer such 
stock to Administrator, against cancellation 
of equivalent obligations by Treasury. 
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Section 3 provides that officers and em- 
ployees of building companies be employees 
of HHFA and serve without additional com- 
pensation. 

Section 4 directs the Administrator to 
cause building companies to procure and 
develop housing necessary for national de- 
fense, including prefabricated or other port- 
able or mobile housing; provides power of 
condemnation to Administrator for such 
purpose; authorizes Administrator to utilize 
facilities of RFC to assist building program. 

Under the bill, the Administrator may 
form one company to construct some or all 
of the projects, or may form separate com- 
panies for separate projects. The formation 
of separate companies would be required 
where the financing is insured by FHA, and 
has certain advantages in any event, par- 
ticularly with respect to facilitating disposi- 
tion of the Government’s equity. 

Section 5 authorizes RFC to make loans 
to the building companies to finance con- 
struction of their projects in aggregate 
amounts not exceeding $150,000,000, with 
the proviso that to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable, such loans must be insured by FHA. 

Section 6 directs the Administrator to 
liquidate the projects, and the RFC to 
liquidate its loans, as expeditiously as may 
be practicable. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3973) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The clerk will 
state the next committee amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics,” on page 3, line 16, after the 
word “trends”, to strike out “$2,000,000” 
and insert “$2,250,000.” 

The amendment was ‘agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 10, after “(7 U. S. C. 951-957)”, to 
strike out “$2,850,000” and _ insert 
“$2,848,304.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration—Office of Administrator,” on 
page 4, line 23, after the word “Center”, 
to strike out “$560,000” and insert 
“$541,440”, and on page 5, line 24, after 
the word “greater”, to insert “except for 
the alteration of one building at Green- 
field, Mass., at a cost not to exceed 
$7,500.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Research on _ agricultural 
problems of Alaska,” on page 6, line 16, 
after “Alaska”, to strike out “$250,000” 
and insert “$261,550.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions,” on page 7, line 23, after the word 
“Alaska”, to strike out “$37,500” and in- 
sert “$52,500”, and on page 8, line 2, 
after “Puerto Rico”, to strike out “$12,- 
416,208” and insert “$12,431,208.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries and expehses,” on 
page 8, line 14, after “Puerto Rico”, to 
strike out “$390,000 and_ insert 
“$367,090.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Animal Industry— 
Salaries and expenses,” on page 9, line 
22, after the numerals “1950”, to strike 
out “$3,200,700” and insert “$3,320,700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
line 9, after the word “products”, to 
strike out “$7,750,000” and _ insert 
“$7,731,022.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The nex®amendment was, on page 11, 
line 3, after the word “virus”, to strike 
out “$49,300” and insert $47,906.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Dairy Industry,” on 
page 11, line 20, after the word “but- 
ter’, to strike out “$1,450,000” and in- 
sert “$1,491,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry”, on page 12, line 
6, after the word “thereof”, to strike out 
“$7,200,000” and insert “$7,300,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Delaware withhold his 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator 
from Georgia desire to withhold consid- 
eration of the next amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The only reason I 
rose was that I understood the item re- 
lating to the appropriation on page 12, 
line 22, was to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment will go over. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask that the item 
go over, because I understand the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] de- 
sires to offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ainendment on line 6, page 12, has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment on page 12, lines 22, 23, and 
24, is to go over. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will go 
over, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

— Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings incident to the call of the roll 
be suspended, and that the order for the 
call of the roll be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
amendment on page 12, in line 22, was 
passed over; was it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The next committee amendment will 
be stated. 
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The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 3, after “(20 U. S. C, 191-194)”, to 
strike out “$148,600” and _ insert 
“$136,920.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine—Salaries and ex- 
penses,” on page 14, line 15, after the 
word “application”, to strike out ““$3,525,- 
000” and insert “$3,797,725.” 

. The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 16, after the numerals “1948”, to 
strike out “$4,500,000” and _ insert 
“$4,716,062.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Control of Forest Pests,” on 
page 18, line 8, after “594-1—594-5)”’, to 
strike out “$1,700,000” and _ insert 
“$3,600,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Forest’ Service—Salaries and 
expenses,” on page 22, line 5, after the 
word “forests”, to strike out “$27,122,- 
025” and insert “$27,522,025.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I can- 
not object to the amendment, but I 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
chairman of the subcommittee with ref- 
erence to thisitem. Is this the item with 
reference to the Forest Service’s man- 
agement of timber sales? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood that this 
is the item on page 22, line 5, relating 
to the general administration of the na- 
tional forests. 

Mr.CORDON. That is the item which 
includes the moneys for the handling of 
sales of forest timber, is it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. The fact that the re- 
quest made to the committee was for 
about $1,500,000 more than the amount 
allowed by the House, and the fact that 
the Senate committee allowed only an 
increase of $400,000, raises a question as 
to the adequacy of the amount proposed 
to be appropriated to handle the mak- 
ing of sales and the processing of sales 
of national forest timber in the several 
States. The figures, which were given to 
the committee, as I recall them, indi- 
cated that the cost of the making of sales 
of forest timber and of processing the 
sales after they were made was, on the 
average, about 25 percent of the receipts. 
Frankly, that seems to me to be a rather 
high percentage, and to indicate that a 
saving percentagewise could and should 
be made by the Forest Service in this 
item. It would seem that the cost is 
somewhat exorbitant on the basis of 25 
percent of the receipts from such sales. 

I have made some inquiry into the 
matter, and in the revested railroad lands 
in Oregon, the highest percentage cost 
of making and processing sales is 9 per- 
cent of receipts. The State of Oregon, 
which has a very considerable forested 
area, puts a ceiling of 10 percent on the 
making and processing of sales. A pri- 
vate industry in the pine region has 
found that the cost of both the making 
and the processing of sales never runs 
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less than 4 percent, and never more than 
10 percent. So if we may assume that 
the percentage of cost to income can be 
reduced somewhat, it may well be that 
with the $400,000 extra which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has recom- 
mended there can be quite a considerable 
increase in the volume of sales and proc- 
essing over tr.at estimated by the Forest 
Service. 

I assume that if the requests for pur- 
chases, and the necessities for processing, 
because of increased operations, keep on 
increasing, and assuming the $400,000 
can be retained in conference, the Forest 
Service might reasonably ask for a sup- 
plemental budget item, sometime within 
the fiscal year, if it finds that the neces- 
sities go beyond what this amount could 
reach. I would ask the Senator for his 
thoughts about that matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon is not 
only greatly interested in the work of 
the Forest Service, but he is a member of 
the subcommittee which handles this 
item, and in the past has been a member 
on the part of the Senate of the confer- 
ence committee meeting with the House 
conferees on the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. So, he is thoroughly familiar 
with the difficulties which we have en- 
countered in attempting to obtain an in- 
crease in this item. 

I completely agree with his statement 

that 25 percent is entirely too great an 
amount of overhead to be involved in 
these sales. I do not believe the present 
timber sales program contemplates any- 
thing like 25 percent, but there was some 
figure indicating that the Forest Service 
expected to increase their income by 
about four times the amount of this ap- 
propriation, or something approximating 
that amount; so it is perhaps not unfair 
to say that 25 percent of the increase was 
contemplated, as compared with the re- 
turn to be expected. If, of course, the 
demand for timber for defense needs 
increases, and if the Forest Service could 
make a case that they could increase ma- 
terially the revenue to the Federal 
Treasury from the sale of timber of the 
national forests by a reasonable amount 
of overhead, I should think they would 
be justified in requesting an additional 
appropriation. Even though I am op- 
posed in principle to the incurring of 
deficiencies, where the Congress has de- 
nied appropriations, I make this state- 
ment because this item relates to obtain- 
ing revenue for the Federal Treasury, 
rather than to a completely out-of- 
pocket expense. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator from 
Georgia also agrees does he not, that 
there is the aspect of abnormal neeci of 
forest products, which may increase be- 
cause of the emergency, and particularly 
in connection with the defense housing 
program, which is now getting under 
way? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There can be no 
question about timber being in short 
supply, and apparently the demand is in- 
creasing faster than the need can be sup- 
plied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
UnpDERWoop in the chair). The question 
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is on agreeing to the amendment on page 
22, line 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
line 4, after the word “economics”, to 
strike out “$5,220,500” and insert “$5,- 
108,603.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


USE OF CLERK HIRE ALLOTMENTS FOR 
PAYMENT OF TELEGRAPH CHARGES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, out of 
order, I ask unanimous consent to intro- 
duce a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, this is 
a bill to make funds which are allotted 
to Senators for clerical hire available for 
use in the payment of toll charges on 
telegrams. The bill is short, and I shall 
read it: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any funds which 
are allotted to a Senator from sums appro- 
priated for payment of the compensation of 
administrative and clerical assistants shall 
be available for payment of charges on offi- 
cial Government business paid and collect 
telegrams in excess of the number prescribed 
by the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion of the Senate pursuant to the provisions 
of the Legislative Branch Appropriation Act, 
1947 (60 Stat. 392; 2 U.S. C. 46e). 


Mr. President, I may say that it always 
seems strange to me that the amount of 
money allotted to a Senator is earmarked 
so that, although he may not use all that 
is appropriated for his clerical hire, he 
cannot apply it to the payment of 
charges for telegrams. For example, the 
Senator from North Dakota, in 1 year, 
did not use between $9,000 and $10,000 
allotted to him, and this year he has not 
used in the neighborhood of $5,000 or 
$6,000, yet I used up my telegram allow- 
ance quite early, and am now more than 
$200 overdrawn for telegrams which are 
all connected with official business, tele- 
grams mostly in response to messages 
from citizens of the State of North Da- 
kota who wanted to have prompt replies. 

I might add that I have taken this 
question up with the Committee on Rules 
and Administration at different times, 
and the committee has held that it does 
not have the power to order a transfer 
of any money from the amount appro- 
priated for clerical hire to the telegram 
fund. The committee suggested that I 
introduce this bill. I may say that I took 
it up with the leaders on both sides of 
the aisle. 

The bill (S. 1895) to make funds 
allotted to Senators for clerk hire avail- 
able for use for payment of toll charges 
on telegrams. introduced by Mr. LANGER, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT YIELD GREAT- 
EST IN STATE HISTORY 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to report that the crops in North 
Dakota at the present time look very, 

- very good, and, barring any damage by 
the elements or ravaging insects, we 
expect to have bumper crops. 
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The July 19 issue of the Leader, pub- 
lished at Bismarck, N. Dak., under the 
headline “North Dakota Wheat Yield 
May Be Greatest in State History,” 
States: 

The biggest wheat crop in North Dakota's 
history will be harvested this year, the United 
States Department of Agriculture forecast 
last week. The Department's July 1 estimate 
put the prospective State wheat crop at 165,- 
540,000 bushels. * * * If the crop comes 
through as abundantly as indicated by July 1 
conditions, North Dakota will return to the 
No. 1 position among wheat-producing 
States 


When the President spoke to the Na- 
tion on December 16, 1951, relative to the 
international situation, he also stated 
that one of the two National Guard units 
to be ordered immediately into active 
duty was the Forty-seventh Division, 
comprised of men and boys from the 
Middlewestern States of North Dakota 
and Minnesota. 

I should like, in this connection, to 
take this method of advising the mili- 
tary authorities of our Armed Forces— 
Army,’ Navy, Air Force, Marines, and 
Coast Guard—of the immediate need for 
implementation of a harvest furlough 





“program of at least a 30-day period in 


order that these men in the various 
services, who come from farms where 
the family cannot now obtain sufficient 
or competent help to run the power 
farm machinery, can return to their 
family farms to assist with the harvest- 
ing of the crops. I have here a number 
of letters which are typical of the many 
that I have received from desperate 
mothers and fathers who have written 
me concerning their need for the he!p of 
their sons during the harvest period, 
which is so eminent. 

I should like particularly to call atten- 
tion to two letters I have received—one 
from Mr. Russell D. Chase, State’s At- 
torney of Stutsman County, Jamestown, 
N. Dak., and the other from Mrs. W. A. 
Lilyquist, of Lisbon, N. Dak., concerning 
this existing emergency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these letters may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Orrice or StTaTe’s ATTORNEY 
or STUTSMAN COUNTY, 
Jamestown, N. Dak., July 13, 1951. 
Re Stutsman County, N. Dak., farm help sit- 
uation. 
Re Temporary furloughs, local military per- 
sonnel. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR LANGER: It appears that the 
crop in this area is rapidly maturing and 
that our farmer's will be in the midst of 
harvest somewhere around the 25th of July 
and that the harvest will probably continue 
until past the middle of September. We 
have a fine crop in this area with exception 
of a few isolated spots but the crop is not 
going to do our people or the country much 
good unless it can be harvested and saved. 

There is no question about it but that 
there is a dire need for emergency harvest 
help in this area to operate threshing ma- 
chines, combines, and to take care of the crop 
generally; our farmers are continually call- 
ing upon us tc assist them in getting their 
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sons temporarily out of the military service 
so that they can come home during the 
harvest season and help to save the bumper 
crop which we have here. Many of these 
older farmers are not at all familiar with 
© qualified to handle the power machinery 
with which our harvesting has been done the 
last few years due to a general labor shortage. 

Would there be some way that you could 
use your good offices in arranging for a 
temporary furlough of a month to 6 weeks 
for Stutsman County farm boys who are in 
the military service and in training still in 
the United States. Our information is that 
there are at least 300 boys who are com- 
petent power farm machine operators who 
should be home for this harvest season and 
we cannot see how the country would be 
in any way jeopardized if these boys could 
be temporarily furloughed for a month to 6 
weeks starting as of the Ist of August. 

Yours very truly, 
Russet, D, CHasE. 


Lisson, N. Dak., 
July 19, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR LANGER: The farmers in 
this area would appreciate it very ~much 
if you could make the Defense Department 
understand how urgent it is to grant 
30-day furloughs to farm boys who have had 
to go into service through the draft and the 
National Guard, so that they might be at 
home to help with the harvesting of our 
bumper crop. Anything less than 30 days 
is not long enough to help with harvest for 
there is always the weather element to con- 
sider too, as you well know. 

It is impossible to get farm labor in this 
community. A large group of farm boys 
left with the National Guard. Our high 
school boys who were always available in 
other years are working at full-time summer 
jobs which leaves the poor farmer alone with 
400 to 500 acres of excellent crop to handle 
without any help. Most of them are over- 
worked and tired out already. Their boys 
in service who understand the operation of 
the machinery and farm work are greatly 
needed to get this crop harvested. Sending 
in inexperienced labor is a hindrance and 
very costly in repairs to machinery which 
was proven a few years ago. 

I have been the American Red Cross home 
service chairman for this county for 9 years. 
I have had more requests this month for 
help to get servicemen home than ever be- 
fore. It is hard to make the parents under- 
stand that the American Red Cross does not 
have the authority to get the boys home, that 
it is entirely up to the War Department. 
Would it be possible for the Defense Depart- 
ment to make some kind of arrangement 
for farm furloughs? Food is a vital com- 
modity for the war effort and the growing 
season very short. 

The situation here is really critical. Har- 
vest will be on in 10 days and our farmers 
are worried as to how they can handle it 
without the help of their boys. 

Thank you for any assistance you can give 
in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. W. A. LiLyquisT. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to read a letter dated July 20, 1951, 
which I received from T. W. Lynch, serv- 
ice officer, Veterans Service Office, La- 
Moure, N. Dak. It reads as follows: 


VETERANS SERVICE OFFICE, 
LaMoure County, 
LaMoure, N. Dak., July 20, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENaTor LaNcenr: I have had numer- 
ous individual inquiries concerning the pos- 
sibility of receiving help from military per- 
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sonne) to harvest this year’s crop. I believe 
that there exists a real need and hope that 
there is something that can be done by your 
office to fulfill this need. 

It appears that the over-all picture of em- 
ployment needs shows that workers are avail- 
able. However, most of the men on these 
employment lists are not capable of handling 
the nower machinery used by farmers. A 
type of worker who is not dependable on 
these machines is worse than ro help at 
all and naturally many tims as expensive. 

It would be a shame to see this crop hurt 
even to a small extent by failure of com- 
petent labor which is now in Army camps. 

Very truly yours, 
T. W. Lyncn. 


Although I have already brought Mrs. 
Lilyquist’s letter to the attention of the 
Secretary of Defense, I cannot emphasize 
too strongly this threat to the Nation’s 
welfare, which can become a reality if 
immediate steps are not taken to get our 
farm boys home from military service 
for a temporary period to reap the abun- 
dant harvest which we are so fortunate 
to have, and which will so vitally affect 
every civilian family and our Armed 
Forces in the months to come. I hope 
that the military authorities will take 
immediate action in recognition of this 
emergency, before it is too late. 

Mr. President, I desire now to refer 
to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota has the floor, 


THE TIDELANDS OIL CONTROVERSY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened very carefully to the speech deliv- 
ered earlier today by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] in connection with the tidelands 
oil question. I desire to make it very 
clear, in spite of the fact that numerous 
Senators rose and stated that they 
agreed with the distinguished Senator 
from Texas, that the senior Senator from 
North Dakota is unalterably opposed to 
the proposal with reference to tidelands 
oil advocated by the Senator from Texas. 

In my opinion, one of the outstanding 
characteristics of President Truman was 
his absolute fearlessness prior to the last 
election in dealing with the tidelands 
oil question. If ever a man demonstrated 
that he could not be frightened, bullied, 
or influenced by others, no matter how 
powerful they might be, in a Democratic 
national convention or in any other con- 
vention, Harry Truman demonstrated it 
when he vetoed the tidelands oil bill. 

I was interested in what the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas had to say, 
because, knowing him as I do and con- 
scious of his ability and his eloquence, 
I believe he would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, make a statement which 
was not in his opinion absolutely correct. 
Yet, I want to invite the attention of the 
Senate to the veto message by President 
Truman. I desire to make it clear that 
when he vetoed the bill he was not deal- 
ing with waters inside a State at all. 
I now read from the veto message: 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the pend- 
ing case will determine rights in lands lying 
beyond ordinary low-water mark along the 


coast extending seaward for a distance of 3 
miles. 


Listen to this: 


Contrary to widespread misunderstanding, 
the case does not involve any tidelands, 
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which are lands covered and uncovered by 
the daily ebb and flow of the tides; nor does 
it involve any lands under bays, harbors, 
ports, lakes, rivers, or other inland waters. 


That is quite different from what was 
stated a while ago, in all good faith, I 
believe, by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas. 

I read further from the veto message: 

Consequently, the case does not constitute 
any threat to or cloud upon the titles of the 
several States to such lands, or the improve- 
ments thereon. When the joint resolution 
was being debated in the Senate an amend- 
ment was offered which would have resulted 
in giving an outright acquittance to the re- 
spective States of all tidelands and all lands 
under bays, harbors, ports, lakes, rivers, and 
other inland waters. Proponents of the pres- 
ent measure, however, defeated this amend- 
ment. This clearly emphasized that the pri- 
mary purpose of the legislation was to give 
to the States and their lessees any right, title, 
or interest of the United States in the lands 
and minerals under the waters within the 
3-mile limit, 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
of any instances in which the Federal 
Government has laid claim to the land 
under the fresh water inland lakes and 
rivers of the United States? 

Mr. LANGER. I do not know of a 
Single instance. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator agree 
that those who are in favor of giving 
to a few States the tidelands oil which 
has been declared to be the property 
of all the people of the United States, 
have been stocking inland lakes and 
rivers with red herrings? 

Mr. LANGER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. The distinguished Senator from 
Vermont could not have -used a better 
expression. 

Inasmuch as we are speaking about 
Texas, let me say what has happened. 
Only a short time ago Texas passed a 
law—providing what? It provided for 
laying a claim to the waters 57 miles 
off the coast of Texas. Why? Because 
in the area under those waters there 
were 10,000,000,000 barrels of oil. The 
going price at that time was $2.65 a bar- 
rel. So we have involved the stagger- 
ing sum of $26,500,000,000. 

Mr. President, why should an inland 
State, such as Vermont, or a State such 
as North Dakota, or a State such as 
South Dakota, or any other inland State, 
not receive its just share of that oil, 57 
miles away from the coast? 

The State of Louisiana passed a law 
under the terms of which it claimed the 
oil 100 miles out in the ocean from the 
coastline of the State. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the California case passed 
upon that question. After that decision 
was rendered an act was passed by Con- 
gress, which was vetoed. At that time 
the Attorney General of the United 
States was a man from Texas named 
Tom Clark. Mr. Clark brought that ac- 
tion directly in the Supreme Court of 


“the United States, after first receiving 


permission to do so. 

What have people been trying to do 
to Harry Truman, Mr. President? I 
am sorry I did not know the subject was 
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coming up today, but when the bill is 
before the Senate I shall produce letters, 
which I have in my office, in which 
statements were made that unless Harry 
Truman backed up 6n tidelands oil he 
would lose the votes of the States bor- 
dering on the waters involved, particu- 
larly the States of Texas and California. 

Mr. President, I do not know who 
originated the Dixiecrat Party. I read 
articles by some of the columnists who 
said that the oil companies financed the 
Dixiecrat Party. I remember one Sen- 
ator who upon the Senate floor led a 
magnificent fight, as he did also in the 
committee. That was Senator Forrest 
Donnell, of Missouri. He delivered a 
speech upon the Senate floor which in 
my opinion was absolutely unanswerable. 
He led the fight in the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Yes; he was defeated, but he 
went to the Republican National Con- 
vention, and there, before the platform 
committee, of which the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. LopGE] was 
chairman, he led the fight to keep out 
of the Republican Party platform, if he 
could, the plank which was afterward 
put into the platform. What took place 
there, Mr. President? He was defeated, 
he told me, by a vote of roughly 4 to 1. 

Oh, there are some Senators in this 
body who may wonder why Harry Tru- 
man carried the Middle West. He car- 
ried it for several reasons. One was be- 
cause of the great eloquence of the can- 
didate for Vice President upon the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, our present distinguished 
Vice President, ALBEN W. BARKLEY, who 
was perhaps one of the test-informed 
men on agriculture there was in the 
United States, if not the best. I heard 
him speak over the radio at Mankato, 
Minn., andin Iowa. Over and above the 
splendid job that was done by the can- 
didate for Vice President, the running 
mate of President Truman, the farmers 
and businessmen of the Middle West 
were acquainted—and we saw to it that 
they were acquainted, and the Senator 
from North Dakota takes some credit 
for that—with this plank of the Repub- 
lican platform, found on page 19: 

We favor restoration to the States of their 
historic rights to the tide and submerged 
lands, tributary waters, lakes, and streams. 


Mr. President, there is involved 
$26,500,000,000, and the States receive a 
royalty generally of from 12% to 15 per- 
cent. I ask, Why should that money _o 
to Texas and a couple of other States 
when, as a matter of fact, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said that 
the money received from that oil be- 
longs to all the people of the United 
States? Why should not the school chil- 
dren of North and South Dakota and of 
the other inland States receive their 
share of it based upon population? Why 
should not some of that money be avail- 
able for schoolhouses in the inland 
States? 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has passed upon this question. It 
has given a clean-cut definition. The 
States involved have had their day in 
court. As the distinguished Senator 
from Texas said, 44 attorneys general 
and the American Bar Association have 
been in favor of the contention that the 
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oil belongs to the States. When the 
tideland cases were under consideration 
the leading lawyers of the country pre- 
sented their arguments to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. When they 
all got through, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that the oil in 
the tidelands belonged to all the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, there is no use in going 
into the matter at great length today, 
because we are not passing upon the 
merits of the bill referred to by the 
Senator from Texas, but I, for one, want 
to serve notice that the senior Senator 
from North Dakota is going to be one 
Senator who will be here battling for 
the school children and the taxpayers of 
the entire United States, in an effort to 
make sure that they shall receive their 
fair and just share of the tidelands oil. 

Mr. President, although I have made 
no preparation to discuss the subject at 
length, I wanted to make this statement 
because I did not desire the statements 
of the senior Senator from Texas upon 
the Senate floor to go unchallenged. 

Mr. President, I call attention to an- 
other sentence in the President's veto 
message: 

The Attorney General advises me that the 
issue now before the Supreme Court has not 
been heretofore determined. 


Senators can talk all they want to 
about 100 years of precedents, and about 
the 244 cases which have been deter- 
mined. The Attorney General of the 
United States advised the President of 
this country that that was not true. As 
President Truman said: 


It thus presents a legal question of great 
importance to the Nation, and one which 
should be decided by the Court. The Con- 
gress is not an appropriate forum to deter- 
mine the legal issue now before the Court. 
The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
should not be interfered with while it is 
arriving at its decision in the pending case. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the veto message of the Presi- 
dent in the tidewater case, which is not 
very long, may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
veto message is as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith without my signature 
House Joint Resolution 225, entitled “A joint 
resolution to quiet the titles of the respec- 
tive States, and others, to lands beneath 
tidewaters and lands beneath navigable 
waters within the boundaries of such States 
and to prevent further clouding of such 
titles.” 

The purpose of this measure is to renounce 
and disclaim all right, title, interest, claim, 
or demand of, the United States in “lands 
beneath tidewaters,” as defined in the joint 
resolution, and in lands beneath all navigable 
waters within the boundaries of the respec- 
tive States, and to the minerals in such 
lands. The phrase “lands beneath tide- 
waters” is defined so broadly as to include 
all lands, either submerged or reclaimed, sit- 
uated under the ocean beyond the low-water 
mark and extending out to a line three geo- 
graphical miles distant from the coast line 
or to the boundary line of any State whose 
boundary, at the time of the admission of 
the State to the Union, extended oceanward 
beyond three geographical miles. Lands ac- 
quired by the United States from any State 
or its successors in interest, or through con- 
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veyance or condemnation, would be excluded 
from the operation of the measure. There 
would also be excluded the interest of the 
United States in that part of the Continental 
Shelf (lands under the ocean contiguous to 
and forming part of the land mass of our 
coasts) which lies more than 3 miles beyond 
the low-water mark or the boundary of any 
particular State. 

On May 29, 1945, at my direction, the then 
Attorney General filed a suit in the United 
States district court at Los Angeles, in the 
name of the United States, to determine the 
rights in the land and minerals situated in 
the bed of the Pacific Ocean adjacent to the 
coast of California and within the 3-mile 
limit above described. Thereafter, in order 
to secure a more expeditious determination 
of the matter, the present Attorney General 
brought suit in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The case in the district court 
was dismissed. I am advised by the Attorney 
General that the case will be heard in the 
Supreme Court and will probably be decided 
during the next term of the Court. 

The Supreme Court's decision in the pend- 
ing case will determine rights in lands lying 
beyond ordinary low-water mark along the 
coast extending seaward for a distance of 3 
miles. Contrary to widespread misunder- 
standing, the case does not involve any tide- 
lands, which are lands covered and uncov- 
ered by the daily ebb and flow of the tides; 
nor does it involve any lands under bays, 
harbors, ports, lakes, rivers, or other inland 
waters. Consequently the case does not con- 
stitute any threat to or cloud upon the titles 
of the several States to such lands, or the 
improvements thereon. When the joint res- 
olution was being debated in the Senate an 
amendment was offered which would have 
resulted in giving an outright acquittance 
to the respective States of all tidelands and 
all lands under bays, harbors, ports, lakes, 
rivers, and other inland waters. Proponents 
of the present measure, however, defeated 
this amendment. This clearly emphasized 
that the primary purpose of the legislation 
was to give to the States and their lessees 
any right, title, or interest of the United 
States in the lands and minerals under the 
waters within the 3-mile limit. 

The ownership of the land and resources 
underlying this 3-mile belt has been a subject 
of genuine controversy for a number of years. 
It should be resolved appropriately and 
promptly. The ownership of the vast quan- 
tity of oil in such areas presents a vital 
problem for the Nation from the standpoint 
of national defense and conservation. If the 
United States owns these areas, they should 
not be given away. If the Supreme Court 
decides that the United States has no title to 
or interest in the lands, a quitclaim from 
the Congress is unnecessary. 

The Attorney General advises me that the 
issue now before the Supreme Court has not 
been heretofore determined. It thus pre- 
sents a legal question of great importance to 
the Nation, and one which should be decided 
by the Court. The Congress is not an appro- 
priate forum to determine the legal issue now 
before the Court. The jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court should not be interfered with 
while it is arriving at its decision in the 
pending case. 

For the foregoing reasons I am constrained 
to withhold my approval of the joint res- 
olutiom 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WuitTe House, August 1, 1946. 


[H. J. Res. 225, 79th Cong., Ist sess.] 


Joint resolution to quiet the titles of the 
respective States, and others, to lands be- 
neath tidewaters and lands beneath navie 
gable waters within the boundaries of such 
States and to prevent further clouding of 
such titles 
Resolved, etc., That, in recognition of the 

title and interest in the several States, and 
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in others as hereinafter mentioned, since 
July 4, 1776, or since their formation and ad- 
mission to the Union, the United States of 
America hereby renounces and disclaims any 
right, title, interest, or claim, except as here- 
inafter excepted and retained, in and to all 
lands beneath tidewaters and all lands be- 
neath navigable waters within the bound- 
aries of each of the respective States; and in 
further recognition of such titles and inter- 
ests, the United States of America hereby re- 
leases, remises, and quitclaims all right, title, 
interest, claim, or demand of the United 
States of America in and to all lands beneath 
tidewaters, and all lands beneath navigable 
waters within the boundaries of each of the 
respective States, unto each of such States 
or the persons lawfully entitled thereto 
under the law as established by the decisions 
of the courts of such State, and unto the 
respective grantees or successors in interest 
thereof, and unto the respective present law- 
ful owners of such lands of which title has 
been confirmed by official action of the 
United States of America; excepting there- 
from such lands beneath tidewaters and 
such lands beneath navigable waters as have 
been lawfully acquired by the United States 
of America from any State or from any per- 
son in whom title had vested under the deci- 
sions of the courts of such State, or their 
respective grantees, or successors in interest, 
by cession, grant, quitclaim, or condemna- 
tion, or from any other owner or owners 
thereof by conveyance or by condemnation, 
providing such owner or owners had law- 
fully acquired the right, title, or interest of 
any such State; and excepting therefrom 
such lands beneath tidewaters and such 
lands beneath navigable waters, and such in- 
terests therein, as the United States is law- 
fully entitled to under the law as established 
by the decisions of the courts of the State in 
which the land is situated, or as are held by 
the United States in trust for the benefit of 
any tribe, band, or group of Indians or for 
individual Indians; retaining, however, to 
the United States of America its present 
powers of regulation and control for the pur- 
poses of commerce, navigation, and the na- 
tional defense. 

As used in this joint resolution, the phrase 
“lands beneath tidewaters” shall include (1) 
all lands permanently or periodically covered 
by tidal waters up to but not above the line 
of mean high tide and oceanward to a line 
three geographical miles distant from the 
coast line and to the boundary line of each 
respective State where in any case such 
boundary line extends oceanward beyond 
three geographical miles, and (2) all lands 
formerly beneath tidewaters, as herein de- 
fined, which have been filled or reclaimed; 
the phrase “lands beneath navigable waters” 
shall include (1) all other lands covered by 
waters which are navigable under the laws of 
the United States, and (2) all lands formerly 
beneath navigable waters, as herein defined, 
which have been filled or reclaimed. 

The United States excepts from this dis- 
claimer and retains all right, title, and inter- 
est claimed and asserted by Presidential 
Proclam:tion Numbered 2667 of September 
28, 1945, or otherwise to the subsoil and sea 
bed of or the resources in the Continental 
Shelf lying oceanward from the area de- 
scribed in the first clause (1) of the preced- 
ing paragraph, 





Sam RAYBuRN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
KENNETH MCKELLAaR, 
President of the Senate pro tempore. 
Endorsement on back of bill: 
I certify that this act originated in the 
House of Representatives. 
SovutH TRIMBLE, 
Clerk, 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say further that I agree with 
every single word contained in the veto 
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message of the President of the United 
States. I say again that the message 
proves that at a time when the enor- 
mous sum of $26,500,000,000, the value 
of the oil in the tidelands off the coast 
of Texas and Louisiana, and hundreds 
of millions of dollars’ worth of oil off 
the coast of California, were involved, 
we had a President who was willing to 
and did stand firm, steadfast in behalf 
of the common people of the United 
States of America. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3973) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, we are 
now considering the committee amend- 
ment on page 22 of the bill, are we not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CuE- 
MENTS in the chair). The pending 
amendment is the committee amend- 
ment on page 23, line 4, to strike out 
“$5,220,500”, and insert “$5,108,603.” 

Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Forest development roads and 
trails”, on page 23, line 16, after the 
word “administration”, to strike out 
“$11,500,000” and insert “$14,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Acquisition of lands for na- 
tional forests—Weeks Act,” on page 24, 
line 10, after “513-519, 521)”, to strike 
out “$50,000” and insert “$100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Superior National Forest,” on 
page 24, line 22, after “(Public Law 
733)", to strike out “$100,900” and insert 
“$150,000.” ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Special acts,” on page 25, line 
7, after the word “amendment”, to strike 
out “$40,000” and insert “$39,830”; in 
line 19, after “(Public Law 637)”, to strike 
out “$35,000” and insert “$34,850”, and 
in the same line, after the words “in 
all’, to strike out “$142,000” and insert 
“$141,680.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
26, after line 11, to insert: 

COOPERATIVE RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 

For artificial revegetation, construction, 
and maintenance of range improvements, 
control of rodents, and eradication of poi- 
sonous and noxious plants on national for- 
ests, as authworized by section d2 of the act 
of April 24, 1950 (Public Law 478), $700,000, 
to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Flood control,” on page 27, 
line 6, after the word “expended”, to 
strike out “$6,112,800” and insert “$6,- 
372,800”, and on page 28, line 1, after 
the word “responsibility”, to insert a 
colon and the following additional pro- 
viso: “Provided further, That not in ex- 
cess of $60,000 of the funds made avail- 
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able herein may be used for surveys of 
the watersheds of the Big Nemaha 
River, Little Nemaha River, and Weep- 
ing Water Creek in Nebraska and such 
surveys shall be cobdrdinated with the 
investigations of the Corps of Engi- 
neers.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Soil Conservation Service— 
Salaries and expenses,” on page 28, line 
19, after the word “installations”, to 
strike out “and water regulation to con- 
serve the soil and reduce fire hazards in 
the Everglades region of Florida, except 
that expenditures for all work in the 
Everglades region shall be limited to a 
sum not in excess of funds made avail- 
able for such work by the State of Flor- 
ida, or political subdivisions thereof.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware withhold his 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
for a moment? As I understand, the 
amendment he wishes to reach is on 
page 29, line 9. The amendment now 
under consideration is on page 28, line 
19. 

Mr. DIRKSEN entered the Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Illinois is now present in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Delaware withdraw 
his suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment on page 28, 
line 19, is agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, 
line 9, after the word “employees”, to 
strike out “$54,278,000” and insert “$53,- 
474,991.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to the 
committee amendment, I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated, 

The LeGrstative CLerK. On page 29, 
line 9, in lieu of the figure proposed to 
be inserted by the coyamittee, it is pro- 
posed to insert the figure “$40,600,000.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment to the amendment is very 
simple. In substance, it would reduce 
by roughly $13,000,000 the amount which 
was allowed by the Senate committee. 
This is a cut in the item for soil con- 
servation, which is distinguished from 
soil conservation and domestic allot- 
mert in that the later item, of course, 
deals with soil-conservation payments 
which are made to farmers. This item of 
soil conservation is esesntially a per- 
sonnel item. As I recall, roughly 85 
percent of the entire appropriation is 
devoted to the payment of salaries of 
those engaged in the field, not only in 
experimental and demonstration work, 
but in the practical work of teaching 
farmers soil-conservation practices, 

For the fiscal year 1952 I understand 
that the budget estimate indicates that 
there will be 11,825 persons engaged in 
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this work in various sections of the coun- 
try. It occurs to me that when we reach 
an item like that—and I have watched 
soil conservation grow from $10,000,000 
to well over $53,000,000—the time has 
come to stop and ask a few questions, to 
determine whether or not there is dupli- 
cation of service, and whether or not, 
in the interest of a balanced budget and 
in the interest of drying up some of the 
public expenditures which go into the 
economic stream of the country and 
thereby become an inflationary force, a 
reduction could be made. I believe that 
such an item should be viewed with a 
very careful and baleful eye. 

In my judgment, the proposed cut 
would not do too much harm to the Soil 
Conservation Service, notwithstanding 
the fact that there will be many cries to 
the effect that we are crippling the serv- 
ice, and that competent and practiced 
employees will have to find work else- 
where unless they are shifted to some 
other bureau in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

I took the trouble to examine rather 
carefully all the testimony in the House 
hearings, and I also examined the testi- 
mony which was given before the Senate 
committee. I see by the tables which 
have been inserted in the Recorp that 
the soil conservation work is very, very 
far from completion, and far from a 100- 
percent job. In the State of the very 
distinguished majority leader (Mr. Mc- 
Far.anp] the figures indicate that the 
Soil Conservation Service officials them- 
selves say that only 1 percent of the goal 
has been achieved. 

The great and good sovereign State of 
Georgia is, I believe, at the top of the 
heap, in that about 38 percent of the 
tillable land has been reached by the 
practices which are taught and demon- 
strated by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. But there are some 22 States in 
which this work is at a level less than 
10 percent of completion. So, while a 
cut may delay the program a little, it 
cannot be very persuasively argued that 
such a cut would particularly harm the 
program or set it back very much. 

The second argument which I make in 
behalf of reducing this appropriation is 
that in my considered judgment the 
States ought to do more of this char- 
acter of work. When all is said and done, 
the States have an interest. Their in- 
terest is not remote from the land. After 
all, the land is within the confines of 
the States. If this work is so important 
as it is said to be—and I attach the 
necessary importance to it—it seems to 
me tl.at the States could do a great deal 
more in the field than they have done. 

I notice from thr: tables which have 
been inserted in the hearings, both on 
the House side and on the Senate side, 
that the sum total of State aid in the 
soil conservation field is about $10,- 
000,000. That is something less than 20 
percent of the outlay which the Federal 
Government is making for personal 
services in this field. It is worthy of 
note that the highway program which 
was instituted back in 1916 was placed 
on a matching basis. Various other 

grauts in aid to the States were put on 
a matching basis. Yet in this instance 
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the Federal Government is doing roughly 
80 percent of the work, while the States 
do 20 percent, or even less. It seems 
that in a spirit of reexamination we 
ought to look at it a little more closely, 
and there should be some insistence on 
the part of the Federal Government and 
the appropriate agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the States give 
some attention to this subject and devote 
both time and money to the conservation 
of soil within the limits of the States. 

The third reason which I assign for 
a rather substantial cut in this field is 
that there is a rather interesting conflict 
in agricultural policy. We have one 
agency, the Soil Conservation Service, 
with more than 11,000 employees going 
forth and teaching practices designed to 
conserve the topsoil, to prevent wind 
erosion and rain erosion, to prevent the 
soil from leaching away and getting into 
the watercourses and going into the 
Gulf of Mexico. They are doing all the 
necessary things in order to preserve the 
fertility of the soil and the alluvial top- 
crust of soil, which is indispensable, of 
course, to a productive agriculture. But 
while that is going on, we have in the 
selfsame Department of Agriculture 
policies which are designed to deplete 
the soil. 

I know there are some farmers in my 
own State of Illinois who would not be 
too happy to hear me say this, but as 
I have gone around the country—and 
I have examined my State pretty care- 
fully in the past 2 years—I have looked 
into the situation. I could take Sen- 
ators to almost any crossroads, and 
there, gleaming in the moonlight, show 
them polished, corrugated containers, 
most of which hold about a thousand 
bushels of corn. They can be found by 
the thousands all through the Corn Belt. 
In those cans there is something more 
than corn which has been sealed under 
a Federal policy. In those cans is some 
of the soil from the great and good 
Middle West. With support prices, it is 
up to a farmer to determine whether or 
not he can do better raising corn for 
grain and selling it in the market, or 
whether it had better go into meat, in 
the form of beef or pork, and reach the 
palates of consumers in that way. But 
no matter how it gets there, it repre- 
sents, in a sense, a soil-depleting crop. 
It seems to me that so long as the pres- 
ent types of separate policies prevail, 
we are going to have farmers who will 
be less interested in dairying, which is 
probably one of the most efficient ways 
to use the produce of the soil, and who 
will give more and more attention to the 
feeding of livestock and the production 
of pork. 

The point I am making is that there 
is one agency giving time, attention, and 
utilizing very substantial Federal appro- 
priations to conserve the soil. Then we 
turn around, and we fail to give proper 
accent to a properly balanced policy 
which would put an end to soil deple- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I believe we are stand- 
ing at the point where we ought to ex- 
amine plans, bring about harmony in 
the policies, and find out whether we are 

on the wrong track. The only way to do 
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it is to take away some of the money 
and curtail some of the practices until 
we can get a far better look at the 
problem. 

The next point I would make in be- 
half of a $13,000,000 cut in the soil-con- 
servation fund is that the time has come 
to give far more attention to the ques- 
tion of duplication in the Department 
of Agriculture. What I am about to 
say, I say with considerable modesty. 
At the same time, I beg the Senate’s 
pardon when I allude to the fact that 
at one time I served at the other end of 
the Capitol, that for 12 years I served 
on the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations, and as chairman of the 
subcommittee during one Congress. I 
was very much concerned, of course, 
about the duplicating activities and 
overlapping functions of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

I submit to the Senate that at the 
present time there are in the field 
roughly 12,000 paid personnel, who are 
on the staff of the Extension Service. 
They have a variety of functions and 
duties, not the least of which is to guide, 
instruct, and educate farmers, and to 
diffuse information and knowledge with 
respect to proper and adequate soil- 
conservation practices. So there are 
12,000 persons in the Extension Service. 
There are an estimated 11,825 persons 
in the Soil Conservation Service. That 
does not include the work which is being 
done by special groups. It does not in- 
clude the work being done in this par- 
ticular field by the agencies under the 
leadership of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 

Mr. President, I submit it is duplica- 
tion which fills the counties of the coun- 
try with employees who, in my con- 
sidered judgment, are carrying on func- 
tions which overlap and come in con- 
flict with those of other agencies, as well 
as generate friction in the field. 

I should like to read a portion of an 
article, with which I believe most Mem- 
bers of the Senate are familiar. It ap- 
peared in the Country Gentleman maga- 
zine. It bears out pretty nearly the facts 
which were adduced by the task force of 
the so-called Hoover Commission, which, 
in pursuance of authority in the Lodge- 
Brown resolution, carried on a very ex- 
tensive exploration of the whole execu- 
tive structure of the Government. 
Among other things, this is what they say 
about one county in Illinois. Inciden- 
tally, it is a very selected county, with 
fine soil, with diligent farmers, and with 
men of capability and intelligence in the 
field of agriculture who know what they 
are doing. I read from the report which 
relates to De Kalb County, (ll. It ap- 
peared in the March 1950 issue of the 
Country Gentleman. It says: 

Twenty-five of the best farmers in De Kalb 
County, Tll., were asked this question: 
“What would be your rough guess as to the 
number of Federal farm-agency employees— 
either part of full time—in De Kalb County 
in 1949?” 

Their average guess was 56 Federal hired 
hands in their midst. And 21 of the 25 
farmers went on to say that this was too 
many. 

They were flabbergasted when they were 
told the right answer was more than three 
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times their guess. For 178 men and women 
were working for the Federal Government in 
De Kalb County last year—just to tell farm- 
ers what they should do, what they can do, 
and, in some instances, what they cannot do. 

These 178 persons put in part or full time, 
and were paid from $8 a day up to $5,350 a 
year. They worked only on the various Fed- 
eral service programs inside that one county. 
One hundred and twenty-three of them ac- 
tually live right in the county; 55 of them 
live outside the county but regularly visited 
as part of their duties. Jobholders in State, 
regional, and National bureaus, who influ- 
ence but never see De Kalb County were not 
even counted. 

It tc»k 65 De Kalb men and 6 girls a 
total of 590 days to sign up, check perform- 
ance, figure up results, and pay out $35.01 
apiece to farmers who cooperated in the Gov- 
ernment’s PMA program. 


I inject parenthetically to say to my 
esteemed and able friend from Georgia 
that these were ACP payments. For 
one county they averaged $35.01. A 
large expense was involved to pay those 
who checked performance, produced the 
checks, had them signed and appro- 
priately delivered to the farmers in that 
county. Knowing the type of agricul- 
ture and the type of husbandmen who 
live in that county, the payment of $35, 
in my humble judgment, would certainly 
not make the difference between an in- 
terest and a noninterest in soil con- 
servation practices. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the Senator give 
us the proportion of the total number 
of employees who are local committee- 
men and county committemen, who 
work part time on a daily basis or a few 
days a month? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Quite a number of 
them. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Quite a number of 
them? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe the great 
majority of them are part-time com- 
mitteemen who are elected by the 
farmers themselves, to administer the 
farm program. They may have two 
men in De Kalb County, Ill. The Sen- 
ator knows that the compensation of 
the local committeemen and county 
committeemen comes out of the funds 
which are allocated to the counties for 
soil conservation payments. It may be 
that in the particular county referred 
to, out of the 3,000 or more counties in 
the United States, too large a part of 
the payments are taken and too many 
committeemen are hired to do the work. 
If so, it is a most extraordinary county, 
and I assume that is the reason it was 
emphasized so much in the report. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have not refreshed 
myself on the figure for several years, 
but when I last looked it up and had 
cognizance of it, there were 108,000 
county and community committeemen in 
the entire country. If I am incorrect, 
I shall be glad to stand corrected. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The figure is al- 
most as extravagant as I believe to be 
the statement which the Senator is now 
reading. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest that the 
Senator from Georgia look up the figures 
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with respect to the entire part-time em- 
ployment situation in the Department. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have the figures be- 
fore me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to have 
my memory refreshed with respect to 
the figures. 

Mr. RUSSELL. All of the county em- 
ployees, including county committee- 
men, on a temporary basis, number 
102,000. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did not miss it by 
very much, I said 108,009. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought the Sena- 
tor said 160,000. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I said 108,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I misunderstood the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not having seen the 
figure for 3 years I believe I was pretty 
close to the exact figure. Perhaps the 
number has been cut’ down in some 
counties. I believe I can answer in part 
the Senator’s inquiry by reading a little 
further from the article before me. 
This goes to the particular matter with 
which the amendment is concerned: 

The Soil Conservation Service’s bill was 
$14,040 for offering technical advice to 95 
farmers—3.8 percent of those in the county. 
Thet’s a cost of about $147.68 each. One 
“cooperator” admitted: “Oh, I just signed 
up to get their soil map—lI'm not following 
the rotation they set up for my farm.” 

Farmers get free advice on crop rotation 
from at least three different Government 
agencies. In some instances 5, and yet more 
than 100 De Kalb County farmers have put 
up $40 apiece to hire their own farm-man- 
agement consultant. 


Evidently they were not too well satis- 
fied with the kind of service they were 
getting from the Government, so they 
simply dug into their own pocketbooks 
and got a consultant of their own. 

Congress says the Extension Service shall 
carry out all educational programs in farm- 
ing. Yet in De Kalb County, the Soil Con- 
servation Service is primarily educational 
and spends three times as much as Exten- 
sion. Two full-time men with salaries 
totaling $7,760, plus six others who work 
part-time in De Kalb County, and drive 
five Government cars, offer farmer coopera- 
tors soil maps which most farmers want, 
plus advice, mainly on rotation, which many 
do not follow. 


Mr. President, I think I can draw upon 
my own experience in years gone by 
when I examined this entire picture of 
duplication. I remember all of the 
queries we addressed to the Extension 
Service. I remember the bill we intro- 
duced, which was considered by the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives. That bill dealt 
with this very subject, because the dupli- 
cation which existed was becoming a 
matter of acute concern to Members of 
Congress. 

I think I can proceed now to prove the 
point even further and to indicate that 
today there are some areas of friction 
which in my considered judgment are 
rather unhappy. 

I believe my friend, the Senator from 
Georgia, will recall that both last year 
and this year the House Appropriations 
Committee selected four or five investi- 
gators and put them into the field. As I 
understand, they had no connection 
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whatsoever with the Department of 
Agriculture. They were men of some 
talent and some research ability and 
some exploratory capacity, and they 
were sent into the field to check on the 
coordination or lack of coordination and 
the harmony or lack of harmony in these 
programs. 

They have filed a very interesting re- 
port. I tried to get the full text of the 
report; but I understand that, by agree- 
ment among the members of the com- 
mittee at the other end of the Capitol, 
the report has not yet been released. 
However, some rather generous excerpts 
from it were included in the House hear- 
ings. I shall read now only the portions 
which probably are pertinent to the item 
now before us, although, if it is desired, 
I shall of course be delighted to place 
in the Recorp as much of the report as 
I have been able to procure. I hope the 
entire report will be printed in the Rrec- 
orD, because I think it is extremely use- 
ful and informative. 

The following excerpt from the report 
appears in the House hearings—and 
these are the findings of these detached, 
unbiased investigators who were sent out 
by the committee: 

The national soil conservation program, 
as currently administered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is per- 
meated with duplication, overlap, conflict, 
and lack of coordination, and what has been 
aptly described as a state of “civil war” exists 
in many areas between the Extension Serv- 
ice, the agricultural conservation program 
branch of Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, Soil Conservation Service, and 
Farmers Home Administration. All of these 
bureaus, with the exception of the Farmers 
Home Administration, are competing for 
control of this program due to. the rising 
importance of conservation in the national 
economy—and service to the American 
farmer suffers. This situation was found to 
exist in the majority of the States and coun- 
ties visited. 


Mr. President, I think that is a rather 
serious indictment of what is taking 
place in these functional operations in 
the field, under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture at the pres- 
ent time. 

The report continues as follows: 

In most of the States visited, the Exten- 
sion Service, as a matter of policy, is strong- 
ly opposing not only the work being done by 
the Soil Conservation Service, but also is 
in active opposition to the formation of ad- 
ditional soil conservation districts. 


Mr. President, I should say that is 
rather interesting. When sweetness and 
light and harmony finally fade away like 
an old soldier, and the agencies begin to 
fight each other and resist each other’s 
programs, it is rather iateresting for us 
to know of that situation. 

I read further from the report: 

The policy was confirmed in conversations 
with the deans of the State colleges of agri- 
culture and the directors of extension serv- 
ices. In one State, this bitter opposition has 
taken the form of Extension Service insti- 
gated suits in State courts to prevent the 
formation of soil conservation districts and 
thinly disguised propaganda campaigns 
against the Soil Conservation Service. A 
typical propaganda handbill which was 
placed under the mail box of each farmer 
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in one county on the night preceding a soil 
conservation referendum is as follows: 


Mr. President, this is very interesting. 
The caption of the handbill is: 
Farm Owners. 
Stop—Look—Listen. 


This is the handbill which was circu- 


lated: 

Do you remember? 

1. When Henry Wallace drowned all the 
little pigs. 

2. When Henry Wallace made us get per- 
mits to sell our wheat? 

He also got the pet idea about us using 
soil districts. 

What may a soil district bring to Perry 


County? 
1. Two to five high-priced white-collar 


men working in the county. 

2. Higher taxes. 

3. Centralized Washington control. 

4. Dictatorship, bureaucratic control. 

5. Strangle free enterprise: (a) Force local 
contractors out of business. 

(b) Kill individual initiative on the farm. 

The Perry County farmer has prospered on 
the basis of free enterprise. Our forefathers 
came to this country so that this freedom 
might be theirs. We had better be fearful 
for the future of our country if we expect the 
Government to take care of us. 


Mr. President, I shall place the re- 
mainder of the handbill in the Recorp, 
but I think what I have read is suffi- 
cient to indicate the rather interesting 
lack of felicity between the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, on the one hand, and 
the Extension Service in the field, on the 
other. One has 11,825 persons in the 
field and the other has 12,000 persons in 
the field, and, of course, that is exclu- 
sive of what is done in this particular 
field of operations by other agencies in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
CLEMENTs in the chair). Does the Sena- 


tor from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Was that handbill cir- 
culated by the Extension Service? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, it was; that is 
the interesting thing about it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator mind 
telling us where Perry County is? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Frankly, I do not 
know. I tried to get a copy of the report, 
and this morning I telephoned the chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations about it. They 
were going to take the matter under 
advisement, 

It could be Perry County, Il., for aught 
I know. However, I do not know. 

Mr. AIKEN. It sounds more like a 
feud between the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice and the Production and Marketing 
Administration rather than with the Ex- 
tension Service. However, of course, 
anything can happen in the Central 
States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, there is 
something here on that phase of the 
matter; I read the following from page 
690 of the House hearings: 

Typical of the current conflict between 
Soil Conservation Service and Production 
and Marketing Administration, the follow- 
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ing are the chronological events which nor- 
mally happen when a farmer builds terraces 
on his farm— 


Mind you, Mr. President, this is taken 
from the investigator’s report. There 
Was one report last year and there was 
one report this year. As I have said, 
I am simply quoting from the report, 
which the House committee inserted in 
the hearings. This is what the report 
Says: 

1. He will come to the office of the Exten- 
sion Service and request advice. The Exten- 
sion Service will refer the farmer to the 
local PMA office. 

2. The local PMA office will advise the 
farmer as to whether or not funds are avail- 
able to pay for this conservation practice 
and if such funds are available, the farmer 
is advised that a PMA representative will be 
sent to inspect the area on his farm which 
he desires terraced. After inspection and 
approval by a PMA representative, the 
farmer may then go to the local office of 
Soil Conservation Service. 


Is that borne out by the experience of 
my friend, the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, that is the proce- 
dure, as I understand it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Now we come to the third point in the 
investigator’s report: 

3. At the Soil Conservation Service office 
the farmer is advised that no terracing work 
can be done on his farm by the Soil Con- 
servation Service until a land-utilization 
survey has been made and a farm plan de- 
veloped. After the development of such a 
plan, Soil Conservation Service will then 
send technical representatives to the farm 
to stake out the necessary contour lines. 


That is item No. 3. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator a question, if he 
will yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator recall 
that in June 1948 the Senate passed a 
bill which was intended to correct the 
very situatior to wnich the Senator from 
Illinois is referring, and of which he has 
given an accurate description; but the 
House flatly refused to have anything 
to do with that measure; the House 
would not cooperate at all. The House 
killed the bill; and in orcer to obtain any 
law at all on agriculture at that time, 
we had to give up that effort. However, 
the Senate passed the bill by a vote of 
78 or 81 to 3; there were only 3 votes 
in the Senate against the bill. 

If the House had only cooperated with 
the Senate at that time, although prob- 
ably we would not have corrected the 
situation completely, at least we would 
have gone a long way toward correcting 
it. 

The situation is bad. All the agencies 
are trying to do educational work, to 

teach the farmers to think their way. 
As a matter of fact; the Extension 
Service is the educational and infor- 
mational agency; and, of course, it op- 
erates through the States. The Soil 
Conservation Service is an operational 
agency, and it has to be set up by the 
States. The PMA comes in, of course, 
under the price-support program. 

I want to make it plain that I agree 
with the Senator from Illinois that the 
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situation is bad. Certainly, coming from 
the State of Illinois, he knows how bad 
it can be in certain spots; and it must 
be corrected. I agree with the Senator 
in that respect. But I did want to 
point out that, so far as the Senate is 
concerned, we tried once to correct the 
condition. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My friend from Ver- 
mont will remember that at one time 
the condition was even more aggravated 
than at present; for in the days of the 
Farm Security Administration, under 
the leadership of that very distinguished 
liberal—ultraliberal, shall I say?—C. B. 
Baldwin, who later became the cam- 
paign manager for Mr. Wallace, they 
had up to 20,000 people on the rolls, 
and they were dabbling in about every 
kind of agricultural function of which 
man has any knowledge, including func- 
tions in this field. Where they were 
going, running on different tracks to- 
ward one goal, was more than the Sen- 
ator from Illinois could comprehend in 
those days. He tried his best, of course, 
to have the situation straightened out, 
and to have the particular appropriations 
reduced; but it was a difficult business, 
to say the least. 

I might add that very recently—in 
fact, only last March, I think it was— 
the Secretary of Agriculture took some 
steps which, it was claimed, would elimi- 
nate some of this competition. But, 
unfortunately, he came under suspicion 
by all the different groups, apparently; 
and I would not say that he was getting 
anywhere very fast. This is a situation 
which has to be by legislation. I do 
not think any Secretary of Agriculture 
can effect the reforms needed and get by 
with them. He is going to have sabotage 
and insurrection within his own ranks 
when he tries it. I hope that it will 
be one of the early tasks of this Con- 
gress to correct the situation which the 
Senator from Illinois is accurately de- 
scribing here today. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Putting it in the form 
of a question, I wonder whether the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois is fa- 
miliar with the very fine job which Henry 
Wallace and Mr. Baldwin did for the 
Middle West when they were in charge 
of the Agricultural Department. The 
distinguished Senator will remember 
that during that time we had several 
terrible years of drought. At least, in 
my State they faced the problem of sav- 
ing the foundation herds. They had to 
ascertain what cattle should be killed. 
I was Governor of the State at that time, 
and I know the great job they had to do. 
In my own experience, I may say, I had 
cattle for which I myself paid $75 a head 
which were taken to the sandpits and 
shot, and I received a check for $17 
apiece. 

The Senator from North Dakota 
fought the program of Henry Wallace 
to plow under every third row of cotton 
and wheat, but the program did accom- 
plish one thing. The Department of 
Agriculture taught the farmers in the 
Middle West the value of strip farming 
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and of contor plowing. The result has 
been that we have now had 12 years of 
the most magnificent crops we have ever 
had in the history of North Dakota. Of 
course, we have had rain. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was going to make 
that suggestion. 

Mr. LANGER. We have had rain, but 


I doubt whether, had we not had strip © 


farming and contour plowing, even with 
the rain we have had, we would have 
had the remarkable crops which have 
been harvested. The farmers of my 
State realize that, whatever they may 
think about Mr. Wallace’s views. I 
might add he did not get a very large 
vote in North Dakota, as the distin- 
guished Senator knows. The farmers 
did not admire his politics, but they did 
like the way he managed the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and I think it only 
fair to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois exactly what the facts are 
in that connection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would have given a 
slightly modified answer to my friend 


from North Dakota, first, by saying it . 


would be astonishing, indeed, if an ad- 
ministrator in Government who had a 
background in agriculture such as Mr. 
Wallace had could not accomplish at 
least some good, even though it were 
nothing more than to eradicate Bang’s 
disease from the dairy herds of the coun- 
try, and to carry on the functions of 
plant entomology and quarantine, or 
finally, to offset moon-blindness in 
horses. Oh, there are a thousand and 
one things in the scientific field which 
could be done. I certainly do not agree, 
however, to the proposition that it is 
either sound or wise to throw pigs into 
tankage in the belief that, by diminish- 
ing the supply, the country would be 
taken out of the deflationary spiral in 
which it was at that time; and I would 
be the first to admit, in the interest of 
truth and candor, that that was the con- 
dition at that time. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator under- 
stands that I fought that part of the 
program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; I understand 
that. I know something of the condi- 
tion which existed on the Dakota prai- 
ries. I remember that, as a student, I 
used to sell stock books in South Dakota. 
I saw the drought come, and, inside of 
48 hours, one could see 320 acres of wheat 
on the stem come to nothing, so that it 
would not bring the price of a cotton 
suit of clothes. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have seen that hap- 
pen in the Dakotas. As one who: has 
had a good deal to do during the past 8 
or 9 years with agricultural crops, I must 
say I have not the slightest doubt, of 
course, that contour plowing, strip 
farming, and the other devices—— 

Mr. LANGER. Better seed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And better seed, have 
improved the yields of the Dakota prai- 
ries; that I do know. 

Here we are dealing with the question 
of inflation, and, if we fail to stop it 
now, and let it go deeper and deeper by 
making constantly increasing appropri- 
ations, when will we get out of this wel- 
ter? We often say, “Oh, you must use 
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the scalpel; you must pinpoint your 
economies.” I am not so sure but that 
the medicine which is furnished by a 
good, ready, sharp ax is about what the 
Government needs, if we are to put it in 
order and keep the budget within prop- 
er dimensions. 

To recapitulate, what was in this re- 
port. First of all, a farmer is taken 
through the courses. 

First, he goes to the Extension Service 
and asks for advice, and they send him to 
PMA. He then goes to PMA, he makes 
other representations there, and they 
finally say, “You must go to the Soil Con- 
servation Service.” 

Then comes No 4: 

4. The farmer then must recontract PMA 
who sends another representative to the farm 
to measure the lines staked out by SCS and 
issue a formal permit before construction of 
the terraces is begun. 

5. Soil Conservation Service then advises 
and assists in the actual construction of the 
terraces. 

6. The farmer must again contact PMA who 
sends another representative to the farm to 
check the job and certify it for payment. 


That is a fine kettle of fish. He almost 
gets lost in his own perplexity and in his 
own bewilderment, as he contacts first 
one agency and then another, in the 
same county, getting a diversity and a 
variety of advice. At long last, out of 
this professional welter, the job is done 
and payment is made. 

It is no wonder that the farmers of 
De Kalb County finally went into their 
pockets for $40 apiece and hired a con- 
sultant of their own. 

Conditions are becoming such that 
some of the employees of the Depart- 
ment are beginning to fall over each 
other, and I think the time has come, 
Mrv President, for a little examination. 
When all is said and done, the Congress 
under the Constitution is the exclusive 
authority, with power over the purse. 
The sword was entrusted to one branch 
of government; the purse to another. 
We cannot shunt that obligation or that 
responsibility to someone else. If dupli- 
cation exists and the investigators, who 
were certainly not of my choosing and my 
naming, find it out, if they find over- 
lapping functions to abound in the field 
service, then the thing to do is to use 
the knife and plunge it deeply and make 
that the starting point for a further 
survey of this question before the dupli- 
cation goes too far. 

Mr. President, I could read from other 
portions of the report, but it would be 
repetitive in character and would prob- 
ably not add very much to the whole 
story. I think the time has come to 
cut the appropriation. 

A few days ago I looked at a little sur- 
vey of what has happened and what the 
box score is in the field of appropriations 
thus far in this session of the Eighty- 
second Congress. The House has passed 
six appropriation bills, I believe, includ- 
ing the first defense bill. They have 
shown savings under the budget of, 
roughly, $1,100,000,000. Three regular 
appropriation bills have now been acted 
upon by the Senate. In the independent 
offices bill we raised the House figure by 
$77,000,000, and we reduced the Labor- 
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Federal Security bill by $113,000,000. 
But that, in my judgment, was only an 
illusory saving, because I think my 
friend from Delaware (Mr. Wriiiams] 
pointed out at the time that the money 
is taken out of a fund where there is 
going to be a build-up of the case load, 
and it is fair to assume that before the 
year is out the agency will be here ask- 
ing for a deficiency appropriation. So 
the saving is probably more apparent 
than real, 

So, Mr. President, I renew the ques- 
tion I have raised from time to time 
in my rather humble and feeble way: 
Where are we going to bring about the 
billions of dollars in economy to which 
we have so frequently alluded? Where 
are the billions of dollars in reductions 
and savings which we have suggested to 
the people of the country in the hope 
that we could ease the tax load upon 
the suffering taxpayers? When all is 
said and done, the taxpayer is still the 
forgotten man, even though it has been 
made to appear by glamor and rhetoric 
that the forgotten man is some rather 
mythical character. I remind the Sen- 
ate that 68 years ago, when Dr. Sumner, 
of Yale University, wrote a series of 
treatises, he wrote one which was called 
The Forgotten Man, and the man he 
meant was the taxpayer who votes, who 
prays, and who pays. 

So, Mr. President, wherever there is 
an opportunity I am going to lift my 
voice in the hope that seme modest 
economies can be developed, so we can 
keep the budget in balance in the next 
fiscal year, God willing and I say it rev- 
erently—because if there is a more infla- 
tionary force, if there is a greater pub- 
lic inflationary force than debt and ad- 
ditions to that debt—and our public debt 
is already astronomical in its dimen- 
sions—I do not know what it is. I think 
there is a solemn personal duty on the 
part of anyone who has been elected 
to public office to leave nothing undone 
to see that all the relief is afforded that 
can be brought about. 

Mr. President, I wish to allude to one 
thing that was referred to when my able 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Russet] ear- 
lier gave his very interesting discourse 
from the charts. I think he sought to 
establish that cuts in the agricultural 
budget were certainly comparable per- 
sonnelwise, and so far as administrative 
expenses were concerned, with the other 
appropriation bills—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not say that it 
was cut to the same extent that the 
other bills have been. I made no com- 
parison. I stated that the Department 
of Agriculture had had its appropria- 
tions reduced since prewar days, whereas 
other departments of the Government 
had obtained substantial increases since 
the war period. I stated that the De- 
partment of Agriculture had 13,000 fewer 
permanent employees than was the case 
in 1940. I should like to have someone 
suggest some other department of the 
Government which has fewer permanent 
employees today than it had in 1940. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I trust the Senate will 
not be deterred by its failure with respect 
to other appropriation bills. I think the 
cuts should have been much deeper. 
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That is why I voted against some of 
them. I should not hesitate to let the 
knife go in deeply if there is any occa- 
sion to do so, where it can be done with- 
out doing a grave injustice to agriculture 
or harm to the agricultural function. 
I do not think we should impair the 
productivity of American agriculture. 
I believe savings can be effected, and if 
I did not believe so, I would not want to 
jeopardize the basic industry of agricul- 
ture, upon which so many persons de- 
nd. 

Perhere is a sense of independence in 
the American farmer, for what he does 
is something more than a business; it is 
something more than the making of a 
mere livelihood taken out of the soil. 
The farmer pursues a calling which is 
essentially a way of life, but it does 
breed a sense of independence in him, 
and he does not ask for “Mr. Whiskers,” 
better known as Uncle Sam, to take him 
by the hand and lead him constantly 
down the path. He knows his business. 
He has been coping with chinchbugs and 
the vagaries of the weather for years, 
and he has done pretty well in bringing 
agriculture to its present high state, 
We should let the farmer alone. 

Agricultural organizations have sug- 
gested that the knife should cut more 
deeply. To be sure, I should say in fair- 
ness that they have not suggested spe- 
cifically the amendment which is on the 
desk, but I am glad to observe that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
with more than 150,000 paid-up active 
members, are becoming very conscious 
indeed of the necessity for economy, 
and they have put their weight behind 
some economy. 

I have not forgotten that in 1947 I had 
an opportunity to observe agricultural 
practices in Germany where they were 
carried to a very high degree. They had 
to do it because the contant cropping of 
the soil, century after century, made it 
necessary to conserve every ounce of fer- 
tility of the soil. But what did it amount 
to when they went through the infla- 
tionary period, when the value of the 
mark went to nothing, when there were 
177,000,000,000 paper marks, and the 
Government had to take the ax and chop 
up 90 percent of all the marks in cir- 
culation and get what was in every man’s 
purse and bank account? 

Let us not be so naive as to say “it 
can’t happen here.” It can happen 
here. At one time there was a little more 
than 20 grains of gold in the American 
dollar, and the dollar would buy a dollar’s 
worth of merchandise. Today a dollar 
will buy 54 cents worth of merchandise. 
There are some very sound, orthodox 
economists who say the dollar will go 
down even further. 

I believe, then, that there is a solemn 
duty on the Congress to make sure that 
wherever possible we cut the budget so 
as to make sure that there may not be- 
fall this pleasant country the same kind 

of destiny which Germany suffered. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 

@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

clerk will call the roll. 

a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 

To: 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unaminous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be su- 
spended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


TEMPORARY NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELA- 
TIONS—MOTION TO RECONSIDER 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill (S. 1146) to establish a 
temporary National Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations was passed 
on the call of the calendar yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be entered. 

Mr. ELLENDER.. Mr. President, I 
now move that the House of Representa- 
tives be requested to return to the Sen- 
ate all papers in respect to that bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CREATION OF COMMISSION TO STUDY 
ADMINISTRATION OF OVERSEAS AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE GOVERNMENT— 
MOTION TO RECONSIDER 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
enter a similar motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate yesterday, on 
the call of the calendar, passed the bill 
(S. 1166) to create a commission to make 
a study of the administration of overseas 
activities of the Government, and to 
make recommendations to Congress with 
respect thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be entered. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator state to what the bill refers? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Senate bill 1166, 
which would create a commission to 
make a study of the administration of 
overseas activities of the Government, 
and to make recommendations to Con- 
gress with respect thereto. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
House of Representatives be requested to 
return to the Senate all papers relating 
to that bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3973) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader a question. The order for 
a quorum call was rescinded. Does that 
mean that the vote on the Dirksen 
amendment will go over until tomorrow? 

Mr.McFARLAND. To be frank about 
the matter, Mr. President, the quorum 
call was rescindec because it was thought 
it would take some time to obtain a 
quorum. I desire to give noice now that 
Senators must be expected to wait upon 
the Senate until at least 6 o’clock in the 
evening, or we shall never finish with 
the work of the Congress. I give notice 
that Senators should be present tomor- 
row until at least 6 o’clock, or perhaps 
later. We want to finish consideration 
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of the pending bill, and consider other 
appropriation bills. The only way we 
can transact business is to have a quo- 
rum present. I give notice now that 
tomorrow quorum calls when suggested 
will net be withdrawn. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. There was some 
confusion in the Chamber, and I did not 
hear the request for unanimous consent 
to withdraw the quorum call, or I cer- 
tainly would have objected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Idaho 
that the request was made by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. DrrKsEN], and 
no objection was heard. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I regret that sin- 
cerely, because during the progress of 
the quorum call I observed on the floor 
of the Senate four or five Senators who 
last night flew for many hours through- 
out the night to return from a trip of 
inspection of the flood damages in the 
Middle West. If Members of the Sen- 
ate can remain on a plane all night in 
order to get back to Washington to dis- 
charge their duties, I fail to comprehend 
why a quorum call should be withdrawn, 
and why we should not proceed with the 
business before the Senate. 

Again I wish to protest against the 
delay which we are encountering day 
after day in the conduct of business. It 
is the duty of Members of the Senate 
to be present, instead of penalizing those 
who remain on the job. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to my good friend from Idaho 
that ordinarily the Senate adjourns or 
takes a recess somewhere between 5 and 

6 o’clock. If it had not been for the 
fact that we had reached the hour of 
5 o’clock, I myself would have objected 
to withdrawing the quorum call. I am 
just as anxious to transact business as 
is any other Senator. But when we 
reach the hour of 5 o’clock, and it is 
obvious that some time will be required 
to obtain a quorum, I think we can ex- 
pedite matters by adjourning or taking 
a recess. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The statement made 
by the distinguished majority leader is, 
of course, correct, unless notice has been 
given of a late session. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Arizona will serve notice upon 
the Senate tomorrow, as he has done to- 
day, that the Senate may remain in 
session until a late hour tomorrow. 
Consideration of appropriation bills 
should be concluded by the Senate, be- 
cause they all must go to conference, 
and the conferences may require some 
time. Most of the appropriation bills 
are already about a month late. So I 
hope the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona will serve notice tomorrow that 
the Senate may remain in session until 
a late hour unless we conclude action on 
the appropriation bill. After the Senator 
has served such notice, I shall certainly 
object to any withdrawal of a quorum 
call. 


President, 
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Mr. IAcFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not believe that Senators are entirely 
to blame for not being present this 
evening after 5 o’clock, because there 
was some thought that there would not 
be a vote on the bill today. Some Sen- 
ators thought that because a number of 
amendments were going over business 
would not be transacted at a late hour. 
However, I serve notice now that the 
Senate may remain in session until at 
least 7 o’clock tomorrow evening. If it 
appears tomorrow that we may be in 
session at a later hour, I shall serve 
notice again. I ask Senators to be pres- 
ent until at least 7 o’clock, if necessary, 
to complete consideration of the bill to- 
morrow. 


A NEW WAY OF HANDLING THE BUDGET 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Washington Evening Star of today car- 
ries a story entitled “Senators Seek An- 
other Way To Handle Budget—Commit- 
tee Begins Study of Third Such Plan in 
Recent Years.” 

The story reads, in part, as follows: 


A better method of handling the Govern- 
ment’s growing annual budget may be rec- 
ommended to Congress today by the Senate 
Expenditures Committee. 

Chairman MCCLELLAN called the commit- 
tee into closed session this morning to con- 
sider a bill to improve the facilities of the 
House and Senate for delving into the de- 
tails which make up the billions of dollars 
in the annual appropriation bills. 

The committee is understood to have made 
some headway at a preliminary meeting last 
week and is expected to take final action on 
a new budget procedure bill today. 

One of several plans under consideration 
would set up a joint committee on the bud- 
get, similar to the joint committee the two 
Houses have maintained for many years to 
study taxes. 


Mr. President, I ask that the entire 
article be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senators SEEK ANOTHER Way To HANDLE 
Bupcret—CoMMITTEE BEGINS STuDY OF THIRD 
SucH PLAN IN RECENT YEARS 

(By J. A. O'Leary) 

A better method of handling the Govern- 
ment’s growing annual budget may be rec- 
ommended to Congress today by the Senate 
Expenditures Committee. 

Chairman MCCLELLAN called the commit- 
tee into closed session this morning to con- 
sider a bill to improve the facilities of the 
House and Senate for delving into the de- 
tails which make up the billions of dollars 
in the annual appropriation bills. 

The committee is understood to have 
made some headway at a preliminary meet- 
ing last week and is expected to take final 
action on a new budget procedure bill today. 

One of several plans under consideration 
would set up a joint committee on the bud- 
get, similiar to the joint committee the two 
Houses have maintained for many years to 
study taxes. 


TWO EARLIER PLANS FAILED 


Congress in recent years has tried two new 
plans for promoting economy and bringing 
about more orderly handling of appropria- 
tion bills, but both were discarded after trial 
runs. The McClellan committee, which re- 
cently held hearings on a wide range of con- 
gressional reforms, hopes to come up with a 
more lasting solution. 
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The first experiment was the budget ceiling 
clause in the Congressional Reorganization 
Act of 1946. It directed both Houses to agree 
at the start of each session on a top-limit 
for the budget as a whole. This ceiling was 
to be established before the detailed appro- 
priations for each department were consid- 
ered. It was to bear some relation to the 
Government's expected income. 

For 2 years an effort was made to carry out 
the ceiling law, but with little success. The 
two Houses wrangled over the height of the 
ceiling. Finally it fell into disuse. 

ONE-PACKAGE IDEA ABANDONED 

The second experiment was the one-pack- 
age money bill of last year, which was aban- 
doned this year. Chairman Cannon of the 
House Appropriations Committee and Chair- 
man Byrp of the Joint Committee on Non- 
Essential Expenditures believe the one-pack- 
age plan was a success. 

It was scrapped, however, when adminis- 
tration leaders joined with Republicans in 
the House to override the Appropriations 
Committee at the start of the 1951 session. 

This made it necessary for the House and 
Senate to return this year to the old system 
of bringing out a dozen separate depart- 
mental bills, and Congress is far behind its 
normal schedule in disposing of them. Al- 
though the appropriation bills are supposed 
to be laws by July 1, not a single 1952 supply 
bill has been completed. It probably will be 
late in August before the money bills are 
all on President Truman's desk. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the last 
statement to which I have referred is: 

One of several plans under consideration 
would set up a joint committee on the 
budget, similar to the joint committee the 
two Houses have maintained for many years 
to study taxes. 


I am quite satisfied that that refers to 
Senate bill 913, entitled “A bill to amend 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 to provide for more effective evalua- 
tion of the fiscal requirements of the 
executive agencies of the Government of 
the United States.” _ 

The bill reads in part as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 138 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 

“Sec. 138. (a) There is hereby created a 
joint service committee, to be known as the 
Joint Committee on the Budget (hereinafter 
in this section called the Joint Committee) 
and to be composed of 10 members as follows: 

“(1) Five members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate, three from the majority party and two 
from the minority party, to be chosen by 
such committee; and”’— 


It goes on with the details of the so- 
called plan, which is an amendment to 
section 138 (a), which is a rule of both 
Houses, under which we are now op- 
erating. 

It is my understanding that the reason 
why this particular bill was referred to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, is found in the 
fact that it is provided, in section 102 
(1) (g), subdivision (2), that: 

Such committee shall have the du’; of— 

” 


* 7 . . 


(B) studying the operation of Government 
activities at all levels with a view to deter- 
mining its economy and efficiency. 


With that I have no quarrel. That 
is the job of the Committee on Expendi- 
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tures in the Executive Department. But, 
inasmuch as the bill would amend sec- 
tions 138 (a), if Senate bill 913 is the 
one referred to in the article, it very def- 
initely would amend a rule. For that 
reason, in my humble opinion, the bill 
at least should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration be- 
fore it comes to the Senate, if it should 
be reported at all to the Senate. My 
feeling is that the Committee on Rules 
and Administration has complete juris- 
diction of such proposal. 

I wish to state to the distinguished 
presiding officer and Members of the 
Senate that 4 years ago, and continu- 
ously since then the junior Senator from 
Nebraska, working with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], submitted a con- 
current resolution which contains almost 
exactly what is contained in the bill, ex- 
cept that it takes members from four 
committees of the Senate and the House, 
instead of from two committees of the 
Senate and the House; that is, not only 
from the Committees on Appropriations, 
but from the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate and the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House. 

I am not quarreling on the ground of 
any pride of authorship. As a member 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration I wish to state that the mem- 
bership of the committee has spent a 
great deal of time in studying the kind 
of committee which we desire to set up 
in both Houses, which would be a legis- 
lative committee similar in purpose to 
the Bureau of the Budget of the execu- 
tive arm of the Government, to keep us 
informed at all times, day in and day 
out, with reference to governmental ex- 
penditures and receipts. That is the 
purpose of the bill and of the concurrent 
resolution. 

I feel that inasmuch as all the con- 
current resolutions on this subject which 
have been offered in the past, as well 
as the bills on the subject which have 
been introduced, have in former years 
been referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, this particular bill, 
which has been stated will be brought 
up—and I take it reference is made to 
S. 9183—should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration for 
further study. That is the committee 
which has jurisdiction of the subject 
matter. 

The committee had done a consider- 
able amount of work, long before this 
bill was ever introduced, on a proposi- 
tion which to my mind is identical with 
the one contained in S, 913, with the ex- 
ception that the concurrent resolution 
submitted by the junior Senator from 
Nebraska in years gone by and again this 
year provides for a committee to consist 
of members of four legislative commit- 
tees, instead of members from two com- 
mittees. 

I make that statement with the 
deepest respect for the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN]. I feel that 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments should make the 
studies. That is the job of the commit- 
tee. However, after the studies have 
been made I feel the propored legisla- 
tion should be referred to the commit- 
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tee which has jurisdiction, namely, the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
and that committee should report a bill 
or bills, if any, for the consideration of 
the Senate. 

Once again, Mr. President, I claim no 
pride of authorship. That is not what 
is involved at all. As the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration I believe it is 
my job to call the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the Senate. 
While we have no objection to the stu- 
dies being made—and I say they should 
be made by the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in Executive Departments—before 
a bill is reported to the Senate it should 
be referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. Whatever legisla- 
tion is recommended ought to come from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. I thank the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for giving me an opportu- 
nity to bring the subject to the attention 
of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senate 
bill 913 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. It is the bill 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
913) to amend the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946 to provide for more 
effective evaluation of the fiscal require- 
ments of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 138 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 


amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
“JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


“Sec. 138. (a) There is hereby created a 
joint service committee, to be known as the 
Joint Committee on the Budget (hereinafter 
in this section called the ‘joint committee’) 
and to be composed of 10 members as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Five Members who are members of 
the Commitee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate, three from the nm.ajority party and two 
from the minority party, to be chosen by 
such committee; and 

“(2) Five Members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, three from the 
majority party and two from the minority 
party, to be chosen by such committee. 

“(b) No person shall continue to serve as 
a member of the joint committee after he 
has ceased to be a member of the committee 
from which he was chosen, except that the 
members chosen by the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House of Representatives 
who have been reelected to the House of 
Representatives may continue to serve as 
members of the joint committee notwith- 
standing the expiration of the Congress. A 
vacancy in the joint committee shall not 
affect the power of the remaining members 
to execute the functions of the joint com- 
mittee, and shall be filled in the saine man- 
ner as the original selection, except that (1) 
in case of a vacancy during an adjournment 
or recess of Congress for a period of more 
than 2 weeks, the members of the joint com- 
mittee who are members of the committee 
entitled to fill such vacancy may designate a 
member of such committee to serve until his 
successor is chosen by such committee, and 
(2) in the case of a vacancy after the expira- 
tion of a Congress which would be filled from 
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the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, the members of 
such committee who are continuing to serve 
as members of the joint committee, may 
designate a person who, immediately prior to 
such expiration, was a member of such com- 
mittee and who is reelected to the House of 
Representatives, to serve until his successor 
is chosen by such committee. 

“(c) The joint committee shall elect a 
chairman and vice chairman from among its 
members at the first regular meeting of each 
session: Provided, however, That during even 
years the chairman shall be selected from 
among the members who are Members of the 
House of Representatives and the vice chair- 
man shall be selected from among the mem- 
bers who are Members of the Senate, and 
during odd years the chairman shall be 
selected from among the members who are 
Members of the Senate and the vice chair- 
man shall be selected from among the mem- 
bers who are Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

“(d) A majority of the Members of each 
House who are members of the joint com- 
mittee shall together constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, but a lesser 
number, as determined by the joint commit- 
tee, may constitute a subcommittee and be 
authorized to conduct hearings and make 
investigations. Any member of a subcom- 
mittee so designated shall constitute a 
quorum for the conduct of any hearing or 
investigation, but the concurrence of a ma- 
jority of the members of such subcommittee 
shall be necessary before any report or find- 
ings may be submitted to the joint com- 
mittee. 

“(e) It shall be the duty of the joint com- 
mittee— 

“(1) (A) to inform itself on all matters 
relating to the annual budget of the agen- 
cies of the United States Government, dur- 
ing and after the preparation thereof; (B) fo 
provide the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate with 
such information on items contained in such 
budget, and the justifications submitted in 
support thereof, as may be necessary to en- 
able said committees to give adequate con- 
sideration thereto; and (C) to consider all 
available information relating to estimated 
revenues, including revenue estimates of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, essential programs, and changing eco- 
nomic conditions, and, on the basis thereof, 
report to said committees findings relating 
to revisions in appropriations required to 
hold expenditures to the minimum consist- 
ent with the requirements of Government 
operations and national security; 

“(2) to recommend to the appropriate 
standing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate such changes in 
existing laws as may effect greater efficiency 
and economy in government; 

“(3) to make such reports and recom- 
mendations to any standing committee of 
either House of Congress or any subcom- 
mittee thereof on matters within the juris- 
diction of such standing committee relat- 
ing to deviations from basic legislative au- 
thorization, or in relation to appropriations 
approved by Congress which are not con- 
sistent with such basic legislative authoriza- 
tion, as may be deemed necessary or advis- 
able by the joint committee, or as may be 
requested by any standing committee of 
either House of Congress or by any subcom- 
mittee thereof. 

“(f) The joint committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, shall have power to hold 
hearings and to sit and act anywhere with- 
in or without the District of Columbia 
whether the Congress is in session or has ad- 
journed or is in recess; to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
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and documents; to administer oaths; to take 
testimony; to have printing and binding 
done; and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable within the amount appro- 
priated therefor. Subpenas shall be issued 
under the signature of the chairman or 
vice chairman of the committee and shall be 
served by any person designated by them. 
The provisions of section 102 to 104, in- 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
title 2, secs. 192-194) shall apply in the case 
of any failure of any witness to comply 
with any subpena or to testify when sum- 
moned under authority of this section 

“(g) The joint committee shall, withcut 
regard to the civil-service laws or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, employ 
and fix the compensation of a staff director 
and such other professional, technical, 
clerical, and other employees, temporary or 
permanent, as may be necessary to carry 
out the duties of the joint committee, and 
all such employees shall be appointed with- 
out regard to political affiliation and solely 
on the ground of fitness to perform the 
duties to which they may be assigned: Pro- 
vided, however, That the services of any such 
employee may be terminated by the con- 
currence of a majority of the members of the 
joint committee. No person shall be em- 
ployed by the joint committee until a 
thorough investigation as to loyalty and se- 
curity shall have been made by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and a favorable re- 
port on said investigation submitted to the 
chairman or vice chairman. 

“(h) The joint committee shall assign 
members of its staff (1) to assist the staff 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives and the several 
subcommittees thereof during the periods 
when appropriation bills are pending in the 
House of Representatives, and (2) to assist 
the staff of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and the several subcom- 
mittees thereof during the periods when ap- 
propriation bills are pending in the Senate. 
At other times the staff of the joint com- 
mittee shall serve the joint committee di- 
rectly. 

“(i) Employees of the joint committee, 
upon the written authority of the chairman 
or vice chairman, shall have the right to ex- 
amine the books, documents, papers, reports, 
preliminary and other estimates of budget 
requirements, or other records of any agency 
of the United States Government within or 
without the District of Columbia: Provided, 
however, That such employees shall not be 
permitted access to books, documents, pa- 
pers, reports, estimates, records, or any other 
thing containing information classified for 
security purposes unless specifically author- 
ized by the joint committee to receive such 
types of classified information. 

“(j) It shall be the duty of each agency 
of the Government to supply to the joint 
committee any copies of any budgetary re- 
quest submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, 
which the joint committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof may request, either for regu- 
lar or supplemental appropriations required 
for each fiscal year, with the detailed justi- 
fications in support thereof. Members of the 
staff of the joint committee are authorized 
to attend hearings of the Bureau of the 
Budget at which representatives of agencies 
justify their budgetary requests. 

“(k) Qualified members of the staff of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall, at the request 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, or 
any subcommittee thereof, be assigned to at- 
tend executive sessions of the subcommit- 
tees of the Appropriations Committees and 
to explain the content and basis of proposed 
appropriations. 

“(1) When used in this section, the term 
‘agency’ means any executive department, 
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commission, council, independent establish- 
ment, Government corporation, board, bu- 
reau, division, service, office, officer, author- 
ity, administration, or other establishment, 
in the executive branch of the Government. 
Such term includes the Comptrolled General 
of the United States and the General Ac- 
counting Office, and includes any and all 
parts of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia except the courts 
thereof. 

“(m) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 
Appropriations for the expenses of the joint 
committee shall be disbursed by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman or vice chairman.” 


Mr. WHERRY. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks the text of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 38. A similar 
concurrent resolution, Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 27, is now before the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 
I ask that the entire text of the concur- 
rent resolution be printed in the Recorp, 
including the section at the end which 
has been stricken. It is the Byrd pro- 
vision with reference to a one-package 
appropriation bill. It was stricken be- 
ecsuse the Byrd bill had passed in both 
Houses. I should like to have the entire 
concurrent resolution printed in the 
Recorp. It shows not only the recom- 
mendations made by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, which were 
reported on three different occasions by 
the committee, but also the Byrd pro- 
visions. 

There being no objection, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 38 was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That section 
138 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 138. (a) There is hereby established 
a@ committee to prepare the legislative 
budget (hereinafter referred to as the ‘com- 
mittee’), to be composed of five members of 
the Senate Committee on Finance and five 
members of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; and five members of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means and 
five members of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
not more than three members of each of 
said committees shall be members of the 
majority party. A vacancy in the committee 
shall not affect the power of the remaining 
members to execute the functions of the 
committee and shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original selection. At the 
beginning of each Congress the committee 
shall meet at the call of the chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations and 
shall select its own chairman and vice chair- 
man, except that the first meeting shall be 
called in July [1949] 19:\0. A majority of the 
committee shall constitute a quorum and the 
the powers confered upon them by this sec- 
tion may be exercised by a majority vote. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the committee 
to prepare and report to the Senate and to 
the House of Representatives at the begin- 
ning of each regular session of Congress a 
legislative budget for the ensuing fiscal year, 
including the estimated over-all Federal 
receipts and expenditures for such year, 
Such report shall be based upon the studies 
and investigations of the committee, giving 
due consideration to the budget recom- 
mendations of the President. Such report 
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shall contain a recommendation for the 
maximum amount to be appropriated for 
expenditures in such year which shall in- 
clude such an amount to be reserved for de- 
ficiencies as may be deemed necessary by 
the committee. In addition to setting the 
maximum amount to be appropriated for 
expenditure in such year, including a reserve 
for deficiencies, the committee may also rec- 
ommend that public revenues or the public 
debt be increased or decreased, as the case 
may be; and such recommendations shall be 
reported to Congress and referred to its ap- 
propriate committees by February 15. [After 
the legislative budget shall have been re- 
ported, all bills authorizing appropriations 
reported by legislative committees shall be 
referred to the Joint Committee on the Legis- 
lative Budget, which shall render a report 
within 15 days to Congress showing the esti- 
mated cost of such legislation and the effect 
of that cost on the legislative budget.J]_ All 
bills and joint resolutions authorizing ap- 
propriations reported from committees of the 
Senate or the Hcuse of Representatives shall 
be accompanied by reports in writing, which 
shall be printed; and there shall be included 
in each such report or in an accompanying 
document an estimate from the department 
or other agency of the legislative, executive, 
or judicial branch of the Government prim- 
arily concerned with the expenditure of any 
funds required to meet the probable cost of 
carrying out the leg:clation proposed in such 
bill or resolution cver the first 5-year pe- 
riod of its operation or over the period of its 
operation if such legislation will be effective 
for less than 5 years. Estimates received 
from departments or agencies under this sub- 
section may be submiited by the committees 
to the Bureau of the Budget for review, and 
such reviews shall, when practicable, be in- 
cluded within the accompanying documents 
before said bills and joint resolutions are re- 
ported. It shall be the responsibility of the 
committee to study such reports and report 
to the Congress as soon as possible thereafter 
the effect of that cost on the legislative 
budget. 

“(c) The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act as such 
times and places, to employ such experts and 
such clerical and other assistants and to fix 
their compensation without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems ad- 
visible. At least one-third of any staff so 
employed shall be nominated and appointed 
by, and assigned to assist the minority party. 

“(d) The committce is authorized to util- 
ize the services, information, facilities, and 
personnel of the departments and agencies 
of the Government. 

“(e) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums ac may be necessary to 
pay the expenses of the committee, to be dis- 
bursed by the Secretary of the Senate upon 
vouchers signed by the chairman. 

(“Sec. 2. Commencing with the second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-first Congress, all appro- 
priations for each fiscal year shall be con- 
solidated in one general appropriation bill 
to be known as the ‘Consolidated General 
Appropriation Act of ——’ (the blank to be 
filled in with the appropriate fiscal year). 
The consolidated general appropriation bill 
may be divided into separate titles, each title 
corresponding so far as practicable to the 
respective regular general appropriation bills 
heretofore enacted, but the aggregate total to 


be appropriated for expenditure in such year, * 


including any amount reserved for defi- 
ciencies, shall ap the maximum 
total recommended by the legislative budget 
committee. As used in this paragraph the 
term ‘appropriations’ shall not include defi- 
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ciency or supplemental appropriations, ap- 
propriations under private acts of Congress, 
or rescissions of appropriations. 

C‘(a) The consolidated general appropria- 
tion bill for each fiscal year, and each defi- 
ciency and supplemental general appropria- 
tion bill containing appropriations available 
for obligation during such fiscal year, shall 
contain provisions limiting the net amount 
to be obligated during such fiscal year in the 
case of each appropriation made therein 
which is available for obligation beyond the 
close of such fiscal year. Such consolidated 
general appropriation bill shall also contain 
provisions limiting the net amounts to be 
obligated during such fiscal year from all 
other prior appropriations which are avail- 
able for obligation beyond the close of such 
fiscal year. Each such general appropriation 
bill shall also contain a provision that the 
limitations required by this paragraph shall 
not be construed to prohibit the incurring 
of an obligation in the form of a contract 
within the respective amounts appropriated 
or otherwise authorized by law, if such con- 
tract does not provide for the delivery of 
property or the rendition of services during 
such fiscal year in excess of the applicable 
limitations on obligations. The foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph shall not be 
applicable to appropriations made specifical- 
ly for the payment of claims certified by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
and of judgments, to amounts appropriated 
under private acts of Congress, to appropria- 
tions for the payment of interest on the 


public debt, or to revolving funds or appro- ° 


priations thereto. 


C“(b) The committee reports accompany- 
ing each consolidated general appropriation 
bill, and any conference report thereon, shall 
show in tabular form, for information pur- 
poses, by items and totals— 

C‘(1) the amount of each appropriation, 
including estimates of amounts becoming 
available in the fiscal year under permanent 
appropriations; 

C‘(2) estimates of the amounts to be 
transferred between such appropriations; 

C“(3) estimates of the net amount to be 
expended in such fiscal year from each ap- 
propriation referred to in clause (1); 

C“(4) estimates of the net amount to be 
expended in such fiscal year from the bal- 
ances of prior appropriations; 

C“(5) the totals of the amounts referred to 
in clauses (3) and (4); and 

€“(6) estimates of the total amount which 

will be available for expenditure subsequent 
to the close of such fiscal year from the ap- 
propriations referred to in clause (1). 
The committee reports accompanying each 
deficiency and supplemental appropriation 
bill containing appropriations available for 
obligation or expenditure during such fiscal 
year, and each appropriation rescission bill, 
and any conference report, on any such bill, 
shall include appropriate cumulative revi- 
sions of such tabulations. 

C“(c) The committee reports accompany- 
ing each consolidated general appropriation 
bill, and any conference report thereon, shall 
show in tabular form, fcr information pur- 
poses, for each wholly owned Government 
corporation or other agency of the Govern- 
ment which is authorized to receive and 
expend receipts without covering such re- 
ceipts into the Treasury of the United States 
and which uses a checking account main- 
tained with the Treasurer of the United 
States for that purpose (A) the estimated 
expenditures (other than retirement of bor- 
rowing) to be made out of such checking 
account for the fiscal year, (B) the esti- 
mated receipts (other than borrowing) to be 
deposited in such checking account for such 
fiscal year, and (C) the difference between 
(A) and (B). 

{“(d) The provisions of paragraphs (2), 
(3), and (4) shall not be applicable to ap- 
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jations of trust funds or to transac- 
tions involving public-debt retirement. 

(‘(e) No general appropriation bill shall 
be received or considered in either House 
unless the bill and the report accompanying 
it conforms with this rule. 

(‘(f) The Appropriations Committees of 
the two "Youses may hold hearings simul- 
taneously on each general appropriation bill 
or may hold joint hearings thereon.”J 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLeMENTs in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE RUPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Alton Adolor Lessard, of Maine to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Maine; and 

Frank B. Potter, of Texas, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Texas. 

By Mr. O’CONOR, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Richard C. O’Connell, of Maryland, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Maryland. 


The PRESIDING OTFICFR. If there 
be no further reports of commiitecs, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY—DR. 
MARTHA M. ELIOT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Martha M. Eliot, to be Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, Dr, 
Martha Eliot, although born in Massa- 
chusetts, has been a citizen of my State 
of Connecticut for 30 years, dating back 
to the time when she joined the faculty 
of the School of Medicine of Yale Uni- 
versity. By coincidence it was the year 
in which I graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity. 

She is one of the most remarkable 
women of our time. She is one of the 
foremost pediatricians of the Nation 
and of the world. 

Dr. Eliot was graduated from Rad- 
cliffe College and lster received her 
M. D. degree from Jokns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School. While she was a member 
of the pediatric department, Yale Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, she also 
joined the Children’s Bureau staff, in 
order to undertake a detailed community 
study of the prevention and control of 
rickets in children. The study was car- 
ried forward in New Haven. Seven 
years later other and further studies of 
rickets and its relation to the growth 
of bone and the quantity and form of 
vitamin D were carried out in Puerto 
Rico, New Haven, and Detroit. 


In 1934 Dr. Eliot began her associa- 
tion with the Children’s Bureau as Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
to develop a broad program of maternal 
and child healta. She wrote one of the 
early revisions of Infant Care, the best 
selling Government booklet, which has 
now passed the 24,000,000 mark. 

From the time Dr. Eliot became a pub- 
lic servant in the Children’s Bureau to 
this day, all through the depression 
years, the war period, and the post- 
war era of rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion, she has carried forward unceasingly 
her great work in behalf of the children 
of our country and of the world. 

During the depression years, she was 
active in drawing public attention to the 
fact that the lean years of unemploy- 
ment were having an increasingly severe 
effect on the health and nutrition and 
general well-being of children. 

Later on, when war came, Dr. Eliot 
went to England to observe how Britain 
was adapting its child-health and wel- 
fare services to the war shortages. As 
an Official observer of the civil-defense 
mission during and after the blitz, she 
wrote with unique authority on the wel- 
fare of mothers and children. 

Mr. President, I remember when I vis- 
ited wartime England in 1942 the sur- 
prise with which I heard from Lord 
Woolton, who was responsible for the ra- 
tioning program in England, that, de- 
spite shortages and rationing, the Brit- 
ish people had learned how greatly to 
improve the diet of their children, so 
that their teeth were better, and the 
children were taller and healthier. That 
was the kind of work in which Dr. Eliot 
Was cooperating and to which she was 
giving herself during the war years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks a _ biographical 
statement of some of the high lights in 
the life of this remarkable woman. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT: MarTHA M. 
E.LioT, M. D. 

Dr. Martha M. Eliot's association with the 
United States Children’s Bureau began in 
1924, when she became a consultant. In 
1934, she was appointed Assistant Chief 
and in 1941 became Associate Chief, in which 
capacity she remained until her resignation 
in 1949. She was in charge of the health 
and medical services of the Bureau which 
include the maternal and child health and 
crippled children’s programs under the So- 
cial Security Act. During the war period she 
directed the Emergency Maternity and In- 
fant Care program under which care was 
provided for more than 1,500,000 service- 
men’s wives and infants. 

A graduate of Radcliffe College, Dr. Eliot 
had her medical training at Johns Hopkins 
University. She served then as house officer 
at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Bos- 
ton, and later was in residence at the St. 
Louis Children’s Hospital and the New Haven 
Hospital, in the Department of Pediatrics. 

From 1921 to 1935 Dr. Eliot was on the 
staff of the Pediatric Department of Yale 
University School of Medicine. Her activi- 
ties during this period included investiga- 
tions into the prevention of rickets. She is 
the author and co-author of various papers 
on the control and prevention of rickets, 
child nutrition, and maternal and child 
health. 
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During 1935-36, she studied maternal and 
child health activities in Europe. This study 
was made in connection with the work being 
done in this country, following passage of 
the Social Security Act, which made Federal 
funds available to assist the States in de- 
veloping health services for mothers and chil- 
dren. 

In 1936, Dr. Eliot was a member of a group 
of experts appointed by the Health Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations in Geneva for 
a study of nutrition in infants and adoles- 
cents. The previous year she represented 
the Children’s Bureau at a meeting in Gen- 
eva of the Child Welfare Committee of the 
League of Nation’s Advisory Commission for 
the Protection and Welfare of Children and 
Young People. 

In June 1946, Dr. Eliot served as vice 
chairman of the United States delegation 
to the International Health Conference of 
the United Nations. This conference drafted 
the constitution for the World Health Or- 
ganization. She had previously served on 
health committees of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 

In May 1947, as special technical consult- 
ant to the International Children's Emer- 
gency Fund of the United Nations, Dr. Eliot 
visited a number of European countries to 
study the needs and make recommendations 
to the fund in planning its relief and re- 
habilitation program. Her itinerary includ- 
ed France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, 
Yugoslavia Greece, Italy, and Switzerland. 
She was chairman of the United States dele- 
gation to the Health Congress of the Roval 
Sar itary Institute, in Torquay, England, the 
first week in June. 

During World War II Dr. Eliot was in- 
volved in many activities relating to chil- 
dren. She was a member of the United 
States Civil Defense Commission to Great 
Britain and was responsible for the plan- 
ning in this country for evacuation of chil- 
dren in the event of bombing. 

In 1949, Dr. Eliot resigned from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to become Assistant Director 
General of the World Health Organization, 
with headquarters in Geneva. In this posi- 
tion she has carried general responsibility 
for WHO's operations in the broad field of 
public health, including malaria, tubercu- 
losis, and venereal disease control; mater- 
nal and child health; nutrition; and envi- 
ronmental sanitation. 

She has supervised WHO's international 
exchange of public health fellows in its dem- 
onstration projects, and the assignment of 
expert consultants to member nations, work- 
ing through the regional offices around the 
world. Broadly speaking, she has been re- 
sponsible for development of program in 
WHO. 

Dr. Eliot is a fellow of the American Med- 
ical Association, the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, and the American Public Health 
Association. 


HONORS AND RECOGNITION 


Fall 1948: Recipient of Lasker award for 
administrative achievemer* in the organiza- 
tion and operation of the emergency mater- 
nity and infant care program (a wartime 
Government program providing medical and 
hospital care, by physicians in private prac- 
tice, for wives and infants of servicemen in 
four lowest pay grades). 

Summer 1948: Appointed by the President 
as one of three official delegates represent- 
ing the United States at the first World 
Health Assembly in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Spring 1948: Awarded degree, doctor of 
humane letters, University of Rochester 
(N. ¥.). 

Winter 1948: Recipient of Parent’s maga- 
zine award for outstanding service to chil- 
dren. 

Fall 1947: Installed as president of Ameri- 
can Public Health Association—first woman 
elected io this office. 
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1949-50: President of National Conference 
of Social Work. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, with the 
confirmation today of Dr. Eliot’s nomi- 
nation, she will become the fourth dis- 
tinguished woman to head the Children’s 
Bureau. With two of her great prede- 
cessors, Dr. Grace Abbott and Miss Kath- 
arine Lenroot, I have had the good for- 
tune to work and to be well acquainted. 

The Bureau was created in 1912 to 
“investigate and report upon all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of chil- 
dren and child life among all classes of 
our people.” In the 39 years of its exist- 
€aze it has made many important and 
far-reaching contributions to the wel- 
fare of children, not only in our own 
country but all over the world. 

If infant mortality were as high today 
as it was in the early days of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, we would be losing nearly 
250,000 more babies this year than are 
now likely to die. 

Mr. President, earlier today the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Russet.) pointed out on the floor 
of the Senate that our population is now 
increasing, because of the excess of births 
over deaths, at the rate of 6,000 a day. 
Were it not for the advances of the kind 
I am indicating, which have been so 
largely sponsored and fostered by the 
Children’s Bureau, today the rate of in- 
crease would be closer to 5,000. I sub- 
mit that is a very substantial difference 
and a very great contribution. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, if mater- 
nal mortality were as high today as it 
was in those early years, we would be 
losing some 19,000 mothers a year, as 
against a probable 3,000—more than six 
times as many. 

Mr. President, in the early days of the 
Children’s Bureau it was a common sight 
to see very young children at work in 
sweatshops, in the beet fields, and even 
in mines. Today we have a good Fed- 
eral child-labor law and many good 
State laws which set a basic minimum 
age of 16 for the employment of young- 
sters either in factories or during school 
hours. 

The Bureau pioneered in the first Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid program for social wel- 
fare, the Sheppard-Towner Act. It pro- 
vided grants for helping the States de- 
velop their maternal and child-health 
services. This act was the forerunner 
of our great system of social-security 
services for children, enacted in 1935. 

The biggest maternity-care program 
ever undertaken in this country, the 
emergency maternity and infant care 
program for the wives and children of 
servicemen, was a responsibility placed 
on the Children’s Bureau by the Con- 
gress. This was one of the great morale 
builders for the men in the armed serv- 
ices during World War II, and it suc- 
ceeded in providing care for 1,200,000 
wives and close to a quarter of a mil- 
lion sick infants of servicemen. 

It is impossible to calculate the help 
and comfort the Children’s Bureau has 
brought to generations of mothers in 
our Nation through its bulletins on pre- 
natal and infant care, and young chil- 
dren. 
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I have just referred to the booklet 
Infant Care, written by Dr. Eliot. It is 
interesting to note that this remarkable 
> et has been translated into eight 

es. 

Deeply concerneG over the problems 
of transient, unemployed, and homeless 
youth during the great depression, the 
Children’s Bureau, through its studies of 
this problem, laid the groundwork for 
the constructive work done for youth 
during the thirties through the National 
Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

Again, during the depression, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was the only agency of the 
Federal Government which attempted to 
measure the impact of the depression on 
unemployed families. Its studies in this 
field contributed greatly to the Federal 
program of public assistance which later 
developed under the Social Security Act. 

Mr. President, in these few minutes, it 
is manifest that I can touch on only a 
very few of the ways in which the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has served as spokesman 
for the children and as—perhaps this is 
not too strong a phrase to use—the con- 
science of the American people in con- 
serving and enhancing the well-being of 
its people. 

Much of its great contribution must be 
attributed to the quality of leadership it 
has had in the three women who have 
directed its work up to the present. Each 
of these three women has been motivated 
by a deep belief that every child should 
have his. fair chance to develop to his 
fullest capabilities. 

These women would be the first to dis- 
claim any monopoly of credit for the tre- 
mendous gains in assuring a fair chance 
for more children, but we in the Congress 
who have an opportunity to witness and 
observe closely the operation of the agen- 
cies of our Government cannot fail to 
recognize their great leadership in the 
achievement of these gains. 

We in the Senate now have the priv- 
ilege, in confirming the nomination of 
Dr. Eliot, of showing our confidence in 
her ability to carry forward the work of 
the Children’s Bureau on behalf of the 
Nation’s children and our faith in her 
devotion to the high trust we are repos- 
ing in her. 

We Americans still have much to do 
for our children. Too many of our 
babies are dying. Too many of our chil- 
dren are beyond the reach of good med- 
ical care. Too many of our orphans, 
neglected and delinquent children, fail to 
receive the expert help our child-welfare 
workers know how to give them. Too 
many of us parents are still ignorant of 
many of the most elementary things 
about child growth and development. 

I look to Dr. Eliot to give all of us in- 
spired and sustained leadership in bring- 
ing greater protection and health to our 
Nation’s children and young people. 

I congratulate President Truman on 


this gratifying appointment of one of the 


most distinguished citizens of Connecti- 
cut and, indeed, of the United States. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp two pages, 
headed “Children’s Bureau,” from the 
1950 annual report of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. These are the two intro- 
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ductory pages of the 16-page summary of 
the remarkable achievements of the Bu- 
reau during the last year, under the 
leadership of the famous and distin- 
guished Miss Katharine Lenroot. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHILDREN’s BurEAU 


The year 1950 was a significant point in 
history for children in the United States. 

Our child population reached an all-time 
high in 1949. 

No earlier year in our history witnessed 
such mobilization of citizen concern for 
children, focused this time on the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, 
called by the President of the United States 
and scheduled to meet in Washington in 
December 1950. 

The Eighty-first Congress had before it 
more measures of direct benefit to children 
than any previous Congress. Though few 
of these measures had become law by the 
close of the fiscal year, their number and 
variety of approach to children’s problems 
testified to the desire of many citizens for 
greater help from their Federal Government 
in advancing the well-being of children. 

Many developments during the year 
showed the tenacity and soundness of the 
American tradition of using private associa- 
tions, as well as Government, in the solu- 
tion of children’s problems. Relationships 
between public and private agencies in many 
instances were examined, in some improved. 

Never before was it as safe for mothers to 
have babies. Never before have children 
had as great likelihood of surviving the 
physical hazards of birth and of contagious 
diseases during their growing years. With 
the conquest of these diseases now within 
sight, the problems of emotional and mental 
growth and development stand out as the 
most pervasive challenge of our time, in the 
broad field of child well-being. 

In our developing social services for chil- 
dren there is increasing awareness that such 
services too long have had to wait until se- 
rious damage was done a child; that more 
ways must be found to reach children in 
their own homes before they are emotionally 
hurt. 

An understanding of the processes of nor- 
mal growth and development, it is seen, is 
basic to all professions dealing with chil- 
dren, both children who are sick and those 
who are well. With this has come the 
realization that our specialists can no longer 
work effectively in isolation; that each has 
something to contribute to all others. 

Never have so many questions about the 
way children grow, and what they need to be 
buoyantly healthy, been l!aid on the door- 
steps of our physical, social, and psychologi- 
cal researchers, for answer. 

Public health and welfare services reached 
more children in various ways, but in no 
sense did they keep pace with the great in- 
crease in numbers, especially of very young 
children. Nor was there any indication that 
private services expanded proportionately. 

To be worth anything, services for chil- 
dren have to be manned by competent 
people, and it takes years to train physicians, 
nurses, social workers, nutritionists, dentists, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists. Today's 
failure to keep pace with children’s needs 
can be chalked up, at least in part, to failures 
of years past to build a greater and better 
corps of professional workers. Throughout 
the country, colleges and universities are 
doing all they can to multiply the numbers 
and increase the skills of people who work 
with children. Yet the demand for these 
workers is still far in excess of the supply. 

Shortly after the close of the fiscal year, 
the President signed the 1950 amendments 
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to the Social Security Act, which should 
mean a better chance for good health and 
care for tens of thousands of children. 
These amendments authorized Congress 
to increase annual grants for State and local 
maternal and child health services from $11,- 
000,000 to $15,000,000 in the fiscal year 1951 
and to $16,500,000 in 1952 and thereafter; 
for services for crippled children, from $7,- 
500.000 to $12,000,000 in 1951 and to $15,- 
000,000 in 1952 and thereafter; for child 
welfare services, from $3,500,000 to $10,- 
000,000 in 1951 and thereafter. To imple- 
ment the new law, Congress appropriated, 
for the remainder of the fiscal year 1951, 
$8,250,000 in add'tion to the total of $22,- 
000,000 authorized under the old law. 
Enactment of H. R. 6000 (Public Law 734) 
reaffirms the basic principle of the original 
Social Security Act about which a Senate 
report said in 1935: “The heart of any pro- 
gram for social security must be the child. 
All parts of the Socity Security Act are in a 
very real sense measures for the security 
of children.” This act recognizes that if 
children are to have the chance to grow as 
happy, healthy individuals, they need not 
only family economic security; they must 
have the informed and sympathetic help, 
too, of doctors, nurses, social workers, and 
other skilled people when they need it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Martha M. 
Eliot, of Connecticut, to be Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau? 

Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed; and, without objection, the 
President will be notified forthwith of 
the confirmation. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I move that the 
Senate now stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 25, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 24, 1951: 


PuBiic HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the Pub- 
lic Health Service: 

To be senior assistant surgeons (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance: 
James J. Callaway 
Seymour Levine 
Francis T. Flood 
William P. Galen 
Gerald W. Labiner 
Ernest C. Siegfried 
Nicholas L. Petrakis Robert A. Mayer 
Robert Schwartz Rodrique A. Gravelle 
John S. Shuttleworth Sidney J. Curran 
Cleve B. Vaughan, Jr. Eugene J. VanScott 
Page H. Seekford Charles J. Cherre 
John D. Talbert Vincent J. DePaulo 


To be assistant surgeons (equivulent to 
the Army rank of first lieutenant), effective 
Gate of acceptance: 


David C. Miller Margaret S. Spies 
Allan B. Carter Leonard A. Lewis 
Frank L. Weaver, Jr. Cameron L. Self 
Clayton R.Haherman Donald W. Tharp 
Warren H. Proudfoot Bernard G. Keizer 
David J. Crosby Gordon F. Wise 
Melvin R. Davis 


Elaine A. Schwinge 
Ernest D. Carlson 
William M. Lordi 
James F. Alexander 
Sherman N. Kieffer 
Charles 8S. McCammon 
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To be senior assistant sanitarian (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance: 

Harold Lyons 

In THE Navy 

The following-named line officers for tem- 
porary appointment to the grade of rear ad- 
miral in the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 
Leslie A. Kniskern Selden B. Spangler 
Bernard E.Manseau Joseph N. Wenger 
Logan McKee 
George A. Holderness, 

Jr. 





CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate July 24, 1951: 
FEDERAL SEcURITY AGENCY 
Martha M. Eliot, of Connecticut, to be 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Federal 
Security Agency. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Jury 24, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou infinite and eternal God, 
whose divine presence and power hallow 
all our days, grant that in these strange 
and arduous times we may appropriate 
Thy revealing and sustaining grace. 

We know that of ourselves we can do 
nothing. We penitently confess that 
again and again we are smitten with a 
sense of how insignificant and fragile 
our individual and corporate life is in 
contrast with the vastness of the uni- 
verse and the greatness of the tasks 
which confront us. 

We beseech Thee that when the days 
appear irrevocably dark and the prob- 
lems and struggles of life are so very 
difficult, we may accept them as a chal- 
lenge to increase the ardor of our efforts 
and to mobilize our faith in the abiding 
reality and the inexhaustible strength of 
the moral and spiritual resources. 

God forbid that we should ever in- 
validate the splendor of these resources 
and the revelations of Thy truth and 
ways of righteousness by surrendering 
to our fears and forebodings and allow- 
ing our trust in Thee to be eclipsed by 
feelings of doubt and despair. 

Hear us in the name of Christ, our 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles: 

H.R.315. An act to liberalize the service- 
pension laws relating to veterans of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
or the Boxer Rebellion, and their depend- 
ents; 

H.R.385. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain land to the vil- 
lage of Highland Falls, N. Y.; 
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H.R. 598. An act for the relief of Sonja 
Lohmann and her minor son; 

H.R.702. An act for the relief of Karl 
Chimani and Ada Chimani; 

H.R.783. An act for the relief of Bela 
Abeles and Maria Abeles; 

H.R.791. An act for the relief of Bror 
Rainer Heixel; 

H.R. 1072. An act to amend the existing 
law to provide the privilege of renewing ex- 
piring 5-year level-premium-term policies of 
United States Government life insurance; 

H.R. 1096. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gizella Kezdy-Reich: 

H. R. 1104. An act for the relief of Marie 
Louise Sageros; 

H.R. 1157. An act for the relief of Lum 
Ying: 

H.R. 1200. An act to correct an error in 
section 1 of the act of June 28, 1947, “to 
stimulate volunteer enlistments in the Reg- 
ular Military Establishment of the United 
States”; 

H.R. 1201. An act to amend section 4 of 
the act of March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423), as 
amended, so as to provide that a mess op- 
erated under the direction of a Supply Corps 
Officer can be operated either on a quantity 
or on a monetary-ration basis; 

H.R. 1233. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vasilia Parselles; 

H. R. 1443. An act for the relief of Paul 
Matelli; 

H. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Sylvio 
Latino; ‘ 

H. R. 1834. An act for the relief of Florence 
Grace Pond Whitehill; 

H.R. 1899. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution”; 

H.R. 1973. An act for the relief of Sanae 
lida; 

H. R. 2064. An act for the relief of Dr. Ihor 
Sevcenko; 

H.R 2170. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Johanna Maria Lummer Valentine; 

H.R.2180. An act for the relief ‘of Mrs. 
Florence E. Homann and her son, John A. 
Villas; 

H. R. 2204. An act for the relief of Lamar 
Calloway; 

H. R. 2299. An act for the relief of Biagio 
Poidimani; 

H. R. 2406. An act for the relief of B. H. 
Manley; 

H. R. 2408. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margit Helena Falk Raboff; 

H. R. 2455. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maryanna Boppel; 

H. R. 2995. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution of August 8, 1946, as amended, with 
respect to appropriations authorized for the 
conduct of investigations and studies there- 
under; 

H. R. 3002. An act for the relief of George 
H. Whike Construction Co.; 

H.R. 3018. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the city of 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., all right, title, and 
interest of the United States of America in 
certain lands in Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes; 

H.R.3193. An act to establish a rate of 
pension for aid and attendance under part 
III of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a), 
as amended; 

H.R.3217. An act for the relief of the 
Peerless Casualty Co., and of Charles E. Nel- 
son and Irwin I. Main; 

H. R. 3455. An act to amend section 4202 
of title 18, United States Code, relating to 
parole of Federal prisoners; 

H. R. 3549. An act to modify eligibility re- 
quirements for payment of pension to cer- 
tain widows of veterans of the Civil War, 
Indian Wars, and Spanish American War, in- 
cluding the Boxer Rebellion and the Philip- 
piae Insurrection; 

H.R. 3665. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Katharina Metz; 
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H. R. 3708. An 
Goldie Weiner; 

H. R. 3950. An act for the relief of Rita V. 
L. Fiaherty; 

H. R. 4000. An act to amend subsection 602 
(f) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, to authorize re- 
newals of level premium term insurance for 
successive 5-year periods; 

H. R. 4165. An act for the relief of A. D. 
Woods; and 

H. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to provide 
that an aircraft carrier shall be named the 
Forrestal. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 629. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted land on the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation, Mont.; 

H. R. 997. An act for the relief of William 
J. Drinkwine; 

H. R. 2192. An act to amend section 313 (b) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; 

H. R. 2736. An act to authorize advances 
for clothing and equipment to cadets at the 
Military Academy and to midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3911. An act to provide appropriate 
lapel buttons for widows, parents, and next 
of kin of members of the Armed Forces who 
lost or lose their lives in the armed services 
of the United States during World War II 
or during any subsequent war or period of 
armed hostilities in which the United States 
may be engaged; and 

H. R. 4106. An act to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code entitled “Judiciary and 
Judicial Procedure” by adding a new section 
thereto known as section 1732b to permit the 
photographic reproduction of business rec- 
ords and the introduction of the same in 
evidence. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


8.76. An act for the relief of Herbert H. 
Heller; 

8.83. An act for the relief of First Lt. 
James E. Willcox; 

S. 100. An act to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of certain 
aliens; 

S.121. An act for the relief of Tryntje 
Bierema; 

8.269. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Papaeconomou; 

8S. 302. An act to amend section 32 (a) (2) 
of the “rading With the Enemy Act; 

8S. 367. An act for the relief of Kay Adel 
Snedeker; 

8.426. An act for the 
Okuaki; 

S. 462. An act for the relief of Rosita Anita 
Navarro and Ramona Alicia Navarro; 

S. 508. An act to amend the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 
Stat. 451; U. S. C. 718d), as amended; 

S. 537. An act to further amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934; 

S.810. An act for the relief of Howard I. 
Smith; 

S. 880. An act for the relief of Ann Lam- 
plugh; ; 

S.950. An act to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the segregation and expenditure of trust 
funds held in joint ownership by the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River 
Reservation for the purpose of extending the 
time in which payments are to be made to 
members of such tribes under such act, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1028. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lou 
Wong Shong Ngon; 


act for the relief of Mrs. 


relief of Teruko 
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8.1133. An act for the relief of Sophie 

uss; 

S. 1146. An act to establish a temporary 
National Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations; 

8. 1166. An act to create a commission to 
make a study of the administration of over- 
seas activities of the Government, and to 
make recommendations to Congress with 
respect thereto; 

S. 1279. An act for the relief of Davis Min 


e; 

S. 1345. An act to amend acts relating to 
fees payable to the clerk of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; 

8. 1349. An act to establish a Department 
of Food Services in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

8S. 1365. An act to assist Federal prisoners 
in their reabilitation; 

S. 1390. An act to amend sections 1505 and 
3486 of title 18 of the United States Code 
relating to congressional investigations; 

S. 1403. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy certain property at 
Shumaker, Ark.; 

S. 1474. An act for the relief of E. C. Brow- 
der and Charles Keylon; 

S. 1562. An act for the relief of Harvey 
Marden; and 

8.1704. An act to amend section 9 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, relating to transfer of 
vessels documented under the laws of the 
United States to foreign citizens, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1717) entitled 
“An act to amend and extend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 and the 
Housing and Rert Act of 1947, as 
amended,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr, 
GPaRKMAN, Mr. Frear, Mr. CapeHar', Mr. 
Bricker, and Mr. Ives to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. THOMAS submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
3880) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday of 
this week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 5 minutes, following the 
legislative program and any speci-l or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COM- 

MERCE, AND THEI JUDICIARY APPRO- 

PRIATION BILL, 1952 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4740) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
Judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 4740, 
with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
miitee rose on yesterday, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Roongy) had 
2 hours and 17 minutes remaining and 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Sreran] had 1 hour end 37 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask if the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooney] will yield some time now? 
I am not ready to put a speaker on at 
this time. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, we are 
in this position: We have no requests 
whatever for time on this side. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
give me some additional time, then? 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not know what 
might happen later in the day. 

As long as we are now speaking about 
time for speeches, may I suggest that 
hereafter when these mimeographed Re- 
publican speeches that emanate from the 
same mimeograph machine are sent to 
the Press Gallery the Members’ names 
be spelled correctly. I cannot compre- 
hend a Member’s office sending a speech 
to the Press Gallery with the Member’s 
name incorrectly spelled. If the gentle- 
man would like to see one of them, I 
shall be glad to show it to him. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
the gentleman comes from Brooklyn, 
too 


Mr. ROONEY. No, this gentleman 
comes from Ohio. His name is A-y-e-r-s, 
according to the press release. I under- 
stand the correct spelling of his name 
is A-y-r-e-s. 

Mr. AYRES. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I do not have a mimeograph 
machine in my office. I typed that speech 
up in my office. That name is quite 
often misspelled. The people that made 
the mimeographed copies for me made 
the error. If there is any doubt in the 
gentleman’s mind, I should like him to 
pay a visit to my office. 1 would enjoy 
seeing him. 

Mr. ROONEY. No, I accept the gen- 
tleman’s explanation and will drop in 
for a social visit as soon as I have time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Nebraska desire to yield time? 

Mr. STEFAN. I understand I have 
an hour and 37 minutes and the gentle- 
man from New York has 2 hours and 17 
minutes. I would like the gentleman 
from New York to yield some time until 
I have an opportunity to view the pro- 
gram here as to speakers. If the gen- © 
tleman has no speakers to put on in this 
general debate, would the gentleman 
yield me additional time? 

Mr. ROONEY. I cannot do that at 
this time, I must say to the gentleman 
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from Nebraska. I do not know what the 
gituation will be later in the day. If the 
gentleman from Nebraska is going to 
find himself short of time, when we get 
to that point I shall be glad to consider 
his request. We should not have any 
difficulty in that regard. 

This bill in previous years never took 
more than a couple of hours to debate, 
but this year the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser) wanted 8 hours for 
general debate. The Rules Committee 
decided upon 6 hours. I do not know 
what we are going to do with all this 
time. 

Mr. STEFAN. We have plenty of 
speakers on this side, who could perhaps 
consume 8 hours on this very important 
bill, but I think in fairness the gentleman 
from New York should yield some time at 
this time in order that I can prepare my 
program. 

Mr. ROONEY. Perhaps we can do 
so later. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman from New York yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
now? 

Mr. ROONEY. Ido not see any neces- 
sity for it. The gentleman’s side has an 
hour and 37 minutes remaining as mat- 
ters now stand. We do not have a 
speaker available at the moment. We 
would be glad to consider yielding your 
side part of our time later on in the day. 

Mr. STEFAN. I have no speaker 
available at this time. I will have in a 
few minutes. Can the gentleman put 
somebody on? 

Mr. ROONEY. How much time does 
the gentleman ask us to yield in addition 
to the time he already has? 

Mr. STEFAN. Can the gentleman 
give us a half hour or an hour? The 
gentleman has 2 hours and 17 minutes, 
Give me 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY. I will give the gentle- 
man 20 minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman from 
New York indicates that he has no 
speakers. 

The CHAIRMAN. If somebody does 
not yield time, the Clerk will read the 
bill for amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. I understand the 
parliamentary situation, Mr. Chairman. 

The gentleman from New York has 
yielded me an additional 20 minutes; is 
that correct? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes. 
fact, since the gentleman from Nebraska 
whom I greatly admire makes the re- 
quest, we will make it the 30 minutes he 
originally requested. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York yield 30 minutes of 
his time to the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield 30 minutes at 
this point to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield 13 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WIGGLESworRTH], Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ROONEY. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does that require the 
gentleman from Nebraska to remain 
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As a matter of- 
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standing during the course of the speech 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The Chair 
does not understand it that way. This 
is general debate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Cheir will 
count. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLEs- 

YORTH] is recognized for 13 minutes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, a most important responsibility of 
the Voice of America is to bring hope 
and encouragement to the enslaved peo- 
ples behind the iron curtain. The Voice 
is apparently failing to meet that re- 
sponsibility. 

I want to read to the House a num- 
ber of comments on Voice of America 
broadcasts to Poland. These comments 
have been collected from letters and 
other messages by Polish writers and 
newspapermen. The material has been 
brought out of that unhappy country, 
in large measure, by recent refugees. 

Among other things, the comments 
indicate that the Voice of America is 
still intent on protecting and defend- 
ing the State Department for the Yalta, 
Potsdam, and other betrayals of free- 
dom we have suffered. Because the 
Voice is concentrating on covering up 
past blunders by the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Voice appears, in the words 
of one of these informants, “afraid or 
incapable even of strongly challenging 
the constant flow of anti-American So- 
viet propaganda.” 

Let me read some of these comments 
from Poles now or recently living in 
Poland. The comments are theirs, not 
mine: 

COMMENT A 

Voice of America broadcasts are mostly 
uninteresting, not sufficiently topical, too 
full of detailed news and comments about 
American internal affairs and events in- 
comprehensible to Poles who cannot follow 
daily developments in the United States of 
America. 

COMMENT B 

N2ws and comments on international af- 
fairs are usually presented from a wrong 
angle and often in a way which is irritating 
and even offensive to the Poles. The Voice 
of America broadcasters do not appear to 
understand Polish mentality and suscepti- 
bilities. 

FPof instance: Tone and gist of such broad- 
casts is so increasingly favorable to Germany 
and the Germans that they create the im- 
pression that the United States Government 
intentionally wishes to provoke the Poles, 
who have suffered more than any other 
nation from German <ggression, devastation, 
extermination, brutality, and racialism, by 
exaggerated praise of German achievements 
and qualities. 

On the other hand, news about Germany 
which would greatly interest the Poles— 
such as the possibilities and progress of re- 
armament in the three western zones of 
occupation in Germany against Communist 
aggression—are never mentioned. 

COMMENT C 

Too favorable comments and almost lov- 
ing tone are broadcast on Tito’s Yugoslavia 
and lavish praise about Tito’s regime and 
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its achievements. This exaggerated praise 
for a purely Communist government, im- 
posed upon the people of Yugoslavia by a 
ruthless dictatorship, coming from the al- 
legedly democratic United States of America, 
arouses logical doubts in Poland concerning 
American foreign policy. The Poles wonder 
if the United States Government is aware of 
what is really going on in Yugoslavia, or if 
tue United States Government is becoming 
ideologically pro-Communist. 


COMMENT D 


Voice of America comments on Polish in- 
ternal affairs and the Communist activities 
of the present regime are most superficial, 
belated and show ignorance of actual gov- 
ernment trends in the Soviet-imposed task of 
sovietization. 

The broadcasts entirely ignore and never 
counter the constant bitter attacks against 
the U. S. A. in books, in official Communist 
Papers, leaflets, broadcasts, and press and 
other means of anti-American propaganda 
shrewdly and incessantly being spread in 
Poland under Moscow's orders. 

Poles are coming to believe that the United 
States Government is still afraid of offend- 
ing the Soviets and their imposed Polish 
Communist puppet government or that it 
lacks arguments to refute Communist accu- 
sations. 

COMMENT E 

Probably the weakest part of Voice of 
America broadcasts is its so-called humor- 
ous auditions, playlets, and witticisms. 
Their satire is of poor quality, low and child- 
ish. Their tone is such that it gives the 
Poles the impression that Americans regard 
them as half-wits and morons. 


I have certainly seen evidence to sub- 
stantiate that one, Mr. Chairluan. 
COMMENT F 


Broadcasts about the activities of Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent (the so-called Ameri- 
can Polonia) do not interest the Poles in 
Poland sufficiently to warrant accounts of 
events and ceremonies. On the other hand, 
they complain about the total absence of 
news about the fate and activities of the 
refugee Poles, of the Polish refugee press, of 
the Polish people now spread all over the 
world as refugees. 

The Voice of America never mentions 
Polish professors or books written by Poles 
abroad. It has never given any news about 
the fate or whereabouts of Polish soldiers of 
General Anders and other formations of the 
Polish Allied Army which fought so gallantly 
shoulder to shoulder with the Western Pow- 
ers in World War II. The fate and where- 
abouts of these people and their families 
naturally greatly interests the Poles in 
Poland. 

COMMENT G 


When one considers that special legislation 
has been passed by the United States Con- 
gress to enable additional immigration to 
the United States of Polish displaced persons 
and of 18,000 soldiers of! the Polish Arrny and 
their 'amilies, that many thousands of these 
Poles have been received as immigrants in 
Latin-American countries and im Canada, it 
appears surprising, to say the least, that no 
mention of these facts should be made by 
the Voice of America—the official American 
organ of American propaganda. 

The Polish people conclude that the United 
States Government, still composed of New 
Dealers, supporters of the shameful Yalta 
and Potsdam deals on Poland, are anxious to 
avoid mentioning any facts which are even 
remotely connected with the existence of the 
Polish legal government and the Polish Army 
which fought in the invasion of Europe and 
in Italy after having sacrificed these allies 
and their native country for opportunistic 
reasons and agreed to Soviet domination over 
Poland. 
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It seems incredible that the Poles should 
hear of favorable American immigration laws 
for Polish soldiers through Radio Madrid 
and not directly from the United States of 
America. 


I should say at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am informed that the Voice 
of America has dealt with the soldiers 
of the Polish Army and the Polish dis- 
placed persons admitted to the United 
States. It would appear, however, that 
the Voice’s statements cannot have been 
very frequent or strong, inasmuch as 
they do not seem to have made much 
impression. 

COMMENT H 

Generally speaking, practically all reports 
on Voice of America programs issuing from 
Poland express the opinion that they are 
uninteresting, drab, bureaucratic in tone, 
unconvincing. 

They give the impression that they are 
prepared and spoken by clerks who do their 
job perfunctorily without any intelligent un- 
derstanding of the human element or of 
Polish susceptibilities. 


Please note the following, Mr. Chair- 
man: 

COMMENT I 

Western radio broadcasts beamed to Poland 
are rated by the Poles as follows: 

1. Radio Madrid is considered the best of 
all. It is interesting, topical, nonpartisan, 
informative, and is therefore widely listened 
to and acted upon, being regarded as a trust- 
worthy anti-Communist directive. 

2. The broadcasts of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. are regarded as next best. 

3. In most recent reports the Liberty 
broadcasts of the National Committee for 
a Free Europe (N. Y.) are rated as somewhat 
improved. They are classed as third best 
after the two above-mentioned ones. 

4. The Voice of America broadcasts come 
last. Very few of us here (in Poland) con- 
sider it worth while to lose time and run 
personal risks listening to the Voice of Amer- 
ica program (June 1951). 


I close Mr. Chairman with the follow- 
ing verbal message from reliable Polish 
leaders and press men which to me is 
particularly interesting. It was brought 
out of Poland by a refugee who managed 
to flee from that country in June 1951. 
I quote: 

How can we learn the truth about Amer- 
ican foreign policy? The United States is 
fighting the Soviet-led Chinese Reds in Ko- 
rea. But local Communist propaganda tells 
us that Americans are not victorious and the 
proof advanced is that they cannot follow 
up their small temporary military advan- 
tages and have never dared bomb Manchu- 
rian bases. We are being told by Moscow- 
sponsored broadcasts that peace will soon be 
concluded on China Red terms and that 
Korea will be liberated together with For- 
mosa from American imperialism. Also that 
the glorious Allied Chinese Peoples Lemoc- 
racy will replace the traitor Chiang Kai-shek 
in the U.N. 


Here it is again, Mr. Chairman. That 
proposed solution we have heard so often 
in recent months, attributed to Nehru 
and Attlee and often said to have the 
off-the-record, behind the scenes ac- 
quiescence of our own State Depart- 
ment. 

I hope devoutly, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is propaganda and not fact. This 
would be a sorry ending to a war which 
has already cost us between $7,000,000,- 
000 and $8,000,000,000 and perhaps 350,- 
000 casualties. 
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But to return to the quotation: 


This Soviet information is never refuted by 
the Voice of America. Are we to accept the 
Communist version? 

We hear a lot from western broadcasts 
about Western European rearmament and 
General Eisenhower. The United States is 
openly rearming Europe in case of a third 
world war against the Soviets. 

At the same time the Voice of America is 
full of praise for Tito’s regime in Yugoslavia 
which is no less Communist and ruthlessly 
dictatorial than Soviet communism. 

When are your Americans sincere? Are 
they sincere when they are anti-Soviet and 
anti-Communist or when they appear afraid 
to press their advantages in Korea and praise 
Tito communism? 

The Voice of America does not clarify 
these problems. On the contrary, by its 
superficiality on all subjects and by avoid- 
ing to discuss vital ones, it only deepens 
our doubts. It does not ring true. The 
number of its Polish listeners has therefore 
been steadily decreasing. Tell your Ameri- 
cans that they are wasting their time trying 
to sell the American democratic way of life 
to us who are suffering under totalitarian 
communism imposed upon us at Yalta. 

We have bought democracy long ago. What 
we want to know from the United States of 
America is if and when they will do some- 
thing definite to help us throw off this yoke. 
Their pro-German sympathies, so evident in 
their Voice of America broadcasts, make us 
fear that, even if they do ultimately roll back 
the Soviets to their legal prewar boundaries 
of Russia proper, they may then approve of 
and participate in Poland’s Prussianization 
as they approved of and participated at Yalta 
and Potsdam in our sovietization. Their 
verbal attacks on Soviet expansion and com- 
munism cannot inspire our confidence, as 
long as the United States Government up- 
holds the Yalta agreements and as long as 
it appears afraid or incapable even of strongly 
challenging the constant flow of anti-Amer- 
ican Soviet propaganda. 


These extraordinary comments, Mr. 
Chairman, speak for themselves. 

During the Eighty-first Congress, a 
Senate committee, following conferences 
with the heads of state and leaders of 
government in 16 countries and depend- 
encies, “found ample evidence that our 
Voice of America, our State Depart- 
ment, and American foreign policy have 
not been successful in meeting the Com- 
munist propaganda.” 

The hearings on this bill indicate that 
the State Department over the years has 
been “beseiged from field offices around 
the world with suggestions, demands, and 
requests to correct the programing of 
the Voice of America.” 

Criticism has been directed at pro- 
gram content. It has been directed at 
methods. It has been directed at per- 
sonnel. 

Some of the radio scripts which I have 
personally seen have been absolutely 
worthless. Some of them, in my opinion, 
have been actually harmful. 

In his speech of April 9, 1951, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Roonry] 
referred to “specific instances of grossly 
improper management, where the tax- 
payers’ dollars were thrown down the 
drain pipe by the people in charge of 
this program.” 

Other instances of failure to cooperate 
with the Congress appear in the hear- 
ings on this bill. 

Within the funds made available by 
the Congress, the agency has made it 
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possible for State Department person- 
nel to make no less than 354 speeches 
in 29 States in a period of 18 months. 
It has also found it possible to pay some 
$500,000 to the Gallup poll and other 
commercial firms to evaluate the work 
it has been trying to do. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for the objec- 
tives of the Voice of America. Their 
attainment, in my judgment, is of tre- 
mendous importance under present con- 
ditions. 

I am opposed, however, to spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars for a 
Voice of America whose work to date 
I heard characterized in Europe by high 
authority only a month ago as “pitiful.” 

Surely it should be possible to mar- 
shal the enormous advertising skill in 
this country and to apply: it through 
skillful and trustworthy personnel, by 
methods which will assure results that 
are vital not only to America but to the 
entire Western World. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Srwpson]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, for several years we have been told 
how Russia refuses to let American 
magazines and moving-picture films be 
distributed in Russia. We have been told 
that the same is true as far as iron-cur- 
tain countries are concerned. We know 
they jam and do everything to stop our 
radio programs. It is general knowledge 
that any dissemination of information to 
the people of Russia and iron-curtain 
countries is not permitted in any way. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a matter along 
those lines. I do not know whether or 
not all House Members receive an in- 
formation bulletin from the Embassy of 
the U. S. S. R. at 2112 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Washington, or not. Our office 
has received a copy twice monthly for 
several years. I did not ask for it or buy 
it. Anyone can obtain it at the subscrip- 
tiun rate of $2.40 per year, $2 for 10 
months, 10 or more copies to one address 
$1 per subscription, sample copy free. 
Checks payable to the Information Bul- 
letin of the Embassy of the U. S. S. R. 
It also states, “Material herein may be 
quoted or reproduced with or without 
credit.” 

This information was taken exactly as 
it appears on the inside of the front 
cover. If it is published twice monthly 
at the U. S. S. R. Embassy in Washing- 
ton, they must have a large modern 
press. If it is published outside the Rus- 
sian Embassy, and by a publishing con- 
cern in the United States, the owner or 
owners must be rather funny Americans. 

Inasmuch as H. R. 4740, making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
is before the House I feel it is in order 
to call your attention to the U. S. S. R. 
Information Bulletin which is one of 
Russia’s known ways of disseminating 
information in the United States. This 
appropriation bill calls for an expendi- 
ture of $85,000,000 for information. This 
is under title one of the bill, and is the 
subcommittee amount for international 


it__jnformation now ee} the House. It 
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was reduced by the committee to that 


amount by $30,000,000 in the budget 
estima 


te. 

Remember, the eighty-five million is 
only a part of the total for the Depart- 
ment of State. A great deal of the 
eighty-five million is for the Voice of 
America. I believe in advertising, but 
even with the committee reduction 
eighty-five million is still quite an ad- 
vertising expense. 

The Bureau of the Budget report for 
fiscal year 1951-52 on page 1772 states 
under international information that 
radio programs are developed, produced, 
and transmitted from 38 transmitters in 
the United States and from overseas re- 
lay stations. It calls for daily broadcasts 
in the 1951 Campaign of Truth by 
furnishing radio receivers free to indi- 
viduals in certain foreign countries. 

From the U. S. S. R. Bulletin I want to 
read you how the Russians broadcast 
their viewpoint to Americans, to Com- 
munists, and sympathizers, to anyone 
in the United States who will listen. On 
owning a short-wave radio, to those in 
the back of their bulletin, possibly pub- 
lished in the United States and certainly 
sent out from the Russian Embassy here, 
they show, Moscow Radio broadcasts in 
English. I will read exactly from the 
magazine: 

Moscow Rapio Broadcasts IN ENGLISH 

Radio programs in English are broadcast 
daily and Sunday from Moscow to the United 
States on the following schedule: 

All time used is eastern standard. 

Daily evening programs of news, political 
commentary, and side lights on Soviet life are 
broadcast from 6:20 p. m. to 10:58 p. m. on 
the following bands: 15.23, 11.88, 11.82, 9.67, 
7.29, and 7.24 megacycles. 

All programs begin with the news and a 
review of the press. These are followed by 
comment on Soviet or international subjects. 

The following special features are included 
in the evening programs: 

Mondays: Programs for farmers. 

Tuesdays: Programs for youth. 

Wednesdays: Scientific and cultural pro- 
grams. 

Thursdays: Programs 
American Slavs. 

Friday: Literary and musical programs en- 
titled “In the Republics of the Land of the 
Soviets.” 

Saturdays: Economic reviews, weekly 
sports reviews, replies to letters from listen- 


in Russian for 


ers. 
Sundays: Concerts. 


Will Russia let our Embassy in Moscow 
mail out such a magazine and informa- 
tion to Russians? She will not. Will 
she let our radio programs be broadcast 
to her own people and satellite nations? 
She will not. 

I know under our Constitution we 
have, or are supposed to have, free 
speech and press. Here is one place I 
am willing to bypass the Constitution 
until this present situation is over. We 
may not be able to stop the publication 
and mailing of this pamphlet, but we 
can jam Russia’s radio program. 

Kart STEFAN, a Member of the com- 
mittee and who broadcasted for our 
Government to Czechoslovakia and the 
Philippines during the Japanese occu- 
pation, tells me that a Washington taxi 
driver turned on his radio and called Mr, 
STEFAn’s attention -to one of these Rus- 

sian broadcasts. Mr. StTeran informs 
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me that any ham radio operator can 
jam this program of Russia's to the 
United States. They can jam it for little 
or nothing. 

Why not jam it by the ham operators, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Department of State, and 
everyone else who can do it? It should 
be done regardless of the Constitution. 
Why not fight communism fire with fire? 

Why should this Government let Rus- 
sia broadcast to American youths on 
Tuesdays? The Thursday’s programs 
in Russian for American Slavs should 
certainly be jammed. Why not jam the 
whole works—Constitution notwith- 
standing? 

If Kart STeran tells me any ham op- 
erator can jam this program at no cost, 
why not get it done? I believe the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska knows whereof 
he speaks. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Bray). 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
Congress refuse to pass the State De- 
partment appropriation bill until the 
State Department makes an honest, sin- 
cere, and courageous attempt to free 
Associated Press Correspondent William 
N. Oatis, Jr.; and until they adopt a 
policy which will command respect 
abroad of America and American citi- 
zens, 

I also hereby request the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, whom I deeply 
respect, to cease for a moment in their 
debate of how many billions of dollars 
they shall give away and consider the 
resolutions before them on the Oatis 
case which attempt to restore the re- 
spect that is due American citizenry on 
foreign soil. 

In the case of businessman Robert 
Vogeler, who spent 17 months in the 
prisons of Hungary, and Consul General 
Angus Ward, captive of Red China for 
13 months, there is monumental evi- 
dence to the fact that the State Depart- 
ment will do nothing until it is forced by 
Congress or by public opinion. 

A country’s sianding among the na- 
tions of the world is not measured by 
the gold in its vaults nor by the size of 
its armies, but it is measured by the 
respect accorded its citizens by other 
nations. The respect of the world is one 
of the greatest heritages that a nation 
can bestow upon its citizens. 

We all remember the story of Paul 
who, when arrested, declared “I am a 
Roman born,” and was accorded the 
respect, the rights, that citizens of the 
greatest country of that time received 
no matter where they wandered. 

Americans have died on a thousand 
battlefields to establish and maintain 
that pride and the meaning of “I am an 
American.” That sacred torch has been 
held high by men of all parties. Jeffer- 
son saw to it that the sacred right of 
citizenship in the United States was re- 
spected even by the Barbary pirates on 
the shores of Tripoli. Madison even 
allowed this Capitol to burn rather than 
allow the name of an American citizen 
to be insulted and trampled in the dust. 
To Jackson, the fact of being an Ameri- 

can meant more than life itself. It is 
a great line of great Americans who 
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have seen to it that the rights of an 
American citizen be respected in every 
corner, in every country, on every sea of 
this old world—Lincoln and McKinley: 
Teddy Roosevzit, who said “Perdicaris 
alive or Raisuli dead!” and Perdicaris 
was released alive; Cleveland and Wil- 
son; Hoover and Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt—they had many different economic 
and political views but they all held 
sacred the right of the American citizen 
and the protection that was due each 
citizen. 

So, too, we have had a great list of 
Secretaries of State who down through 
history have stood as citadels of pro- 
tention in maintaining the rights of the 
American citizens abroad. There have 
been Monroe and Calhoun, Webster and 
Hay; Olney and Root; Bryan, Lansing, 
and Hughes; Kellogg and Stimson: Hull 
and Byrnes. 

Something has happened in America 
in the last few years. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of the philosophy of “America 
last” seems to be dominating the think- 
ing of too many. Why anyone would 
take pride in belonging to that group of 
“America-lasters” is more than I can 
understand. 

Today it would seem that America 
rewards our enemies and forgets our 
friends. We give special trade conces- 
sions to help those nations that are un- 
friendly to us, such as Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. Today we are buying 
Czechoslovakian goods to the extent of 
more than $30,000,000 a year. We are 
giving them this trade to the detriment 
of our American business and labor. We 
are charging the Czechs just half the 
regular tariff rate, which is also to the 
detriment of American labor. Our 
markets are flooded, for example, with 
that blue glassware from Czechoslova- 
kia, but we gave them good American 
gold in return for it. We are also giv- 
ing England billions of dollars while they 
in turn ship supplies to Red China to 
kill American soldiers. 

Why should any country respect the 
rights and lives of our American citi- 
zenry today? Out of this kind of deal- 
ings with foreign countries can only 
come disrespect. Out of this disrespect, 
this lack of decisive and firm action, can 
only come eventual war. 

How far can we let foreign countries 
go in imprisoning and torturing our 
citizens? Do we let them get by with 
one, or two, or five? If so, why not 
20, 50, or 100? Our American philosophy 
has been that every man is endowed 
with the right to “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” and that any one 
life is just as important as any other 
in these United States. 

If we cannot or will not command re- 
spect for American citizenry in Czecho- 
slovakia, then let us bring our American 
citizens back to America and quit send- 
ing American gold and aid to Czecho- 
slovakia. If we do not, soon the situa- 
tion will arise which will make war in- 
evitable. We are all opposed to war 
but we also know that a weak, vacillat- 
ing, cowardly policy, ignoring the dig- 
nity of being an American, will bring war 
quicker than any other course. 

As to Korea, in January of 1950 our 
Secretary of State said in effect that we 
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would not defend the rights of our 
friends, the South Koreans. Some 140,- 
000 American casualties attest to the 
results of such a statement. 

Bill Oatis was an honest, respected, 
loyal American from my home State. 
Oatis belonged to that great group of 
American newspapermen who must al- 
ways be kept free. His only crime was 
that of being an honorable American 
citizen doing his job of reporting the 
news fairly and honestly. Now he is a 
felon, convicted by a kangaroo court run 
by hooligans. Czechoslovakia is insult- 
ing the American flag and American citi- 
zenry. Yet it flies the same U. N. flag 
that floats so freely here in these United 
States. 

When we think of the great men who 
have sat in this distinguished Hall, does 
not such an incident make your face 
burn with shame. At least let us quit 
giving American gold to finance that 
kangaroo court in Czechoslovakia. Let 
us have enough pride and guts to deserve 
the 175 years of heritage that great 
Americans have so fearlessly given to us. 

We all know that the only hope that 
we have to restore that respect is 
through some action of Congress and 
through American public opinion. 
Therefore, I am appealing today to you 
in your consideration of the State De- 
partment appropriations and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to force 
some action. I am still for a strong, 
highly respected America as against the 
philosophy of the “America-laster.” 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pliment my colleague the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bray] for so ably 
presenting the case of another Hoosier 
who now is imprisoned behind the walls 
of a Czechoslovakian prison. 

The need for a hard-hitting Voice of 
America that will declare to the world 
that our country believes in freedom has 
been brought home most forcibly by re- 
cent events to the people of the district 
in Indiana that I have the honor to rep- 
resent. Freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, and the right to a fair trial 
were put to test in the case of William 
Oatis, a news correspondent, now im- 
prisoned in Czechoslovakia. 

I have been advised that when the 
officials of the Voice of America appear 
before the Houre Appropriations Com- 
mittee they usually present grandiose 
figures on the size of the audience that 
supposedly is listening to the Voice 
around the world. When members of 
the Appropriations Committee try to pin 
these figures down and discover what 
basis they have in fact, the Voice people 
speak only vaguely of the difficulties of 
finding out exactly how many people are 
listening. 

There is available a report dated 
March 26, 1951, to the Department of 
State in Washington from Donald R. 
Mann, its Public Affairs Officer in Ha- 
bana. In this report Mr. Mann discusses 
the results of a radio survey in Cuba by 
the Associacion de Anunciantes de 
Cuba—Cuban Advertisers’ Association. 
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Here is an excerpt from Mr. Mann’s 
report: 


In the national survey covering the Voice 
of America, 26,136 homes were visited dur- 
ing Voice of America program hours, of 
which 23,483 possessed radios, and 9,720 of 
these were turned on. The time of rating 
for the Voice of America hours was 40, which 
means that 300,000 of the estimated 750,000 
sets in Cuba were turned on. Twenty-two 
persons were found listening to the Voice of 
America, which gave the programs an av- 
erage rating of 0.093. This covers the entire 
3 hours of programs, both English and 
Spanish. The average rating of 0.093 when 
projected against the number of sets results 
in a total of 697 listeners during the 3 
nom. ° = * 

The 0.093 average rating for the Voice of 
America for the 3 hours of programs com- 
pares this way with the three principal net- 
works during the came listening period: 
CMI with an average rating of 16.8; RHC, 
11.5; and Union Radio, 5.0. 


I want to repeat what this radio sur- 
vey showed out of 26,136 homes that 
were visited throughout Cuba, 22 per- 
sons were found to be listening to the 
Voice of America. This results in an 
average rating of nine one-hundredths 
of 1 percent compared to ratings as 
high as 16.8 percent for the three prin- 
cipal networks during the same listening 
period. 

Mr. Mann also reported: 

CMOX, the Habana English language sta- 
tion, known as the Cuban-American Radio, 
which rebroadcasts the Voice of America 
news in English and also uses Voice’s record- 
ings, had no listeners, according to the sur- 
vey. 


Mr. Mann’s report speaks for itself. 
The Voice of America is not reaching the 
the people of the world. The United 
States is falling down on psychological 
weapons, which should be one of our 
rainstays. I repeat, most Members of 
this House agree on the urgent need for 
a hard-hitting Voice that will bring the 
story of freedom and democracy to the 
other peoples of the world. Day by day, 
the evidence is mounting that the Voice 
of America, as now managed and oper- 
ated, is, about as hard-hitting as a 
creampuff. Improvements certainly are 
necessary. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BEAMER. I yield. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Has the gentleman 
ever visited the Voice of America in New 
York and witnessed a Voice of America 
broadcast? 

Mr. BEAMER. I am sorry to say I 
have visited it on only two occasions to 
see demonstrations of the Voice of 
America, Then I realized it was propa- 
ganda trying to sell us on the Voice, 
rather than selling the principles for 
which this country stands. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I have visited the 
Voice of America and have heard some 
of the programs. I fortunately under- 
stood some of the languages that were 
being beamed. I must say that the Voice 
of America had an effective program 
being beamed to the various countries 
where they could be reached. Of course, 
we know that they cannot reach all of 
the world with the appropriations we 
are giving them, but they are doing a 
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very good job with the amount of money 
they have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Beamer! 
has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Dorn], 

THE GREENWOOD PLAN 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, last sum- 
mer, Chauncey W. Lever, manager of the 
Greenwood (S. C.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, read of an address by a prominent 
American urging that a Marshall plan of 
ideas be created so that the United States 
could more effectively present its side in 
the cold war. The address had stated 
that America was losing the cold war by 
not successfully combating the lies of 
communism. 

In a telegram to the speaker, Lever 
suggested that each chamber of com- 
merce in the United States set up a local 
committee which would gather ideas 
from citizens of the community on how 
to pierce the-iron curtain and promote 
world freedom and peace, screen the 
ideas, and send the best to a centralized 
idea agency that. would pass the ideas on 
to the Voice of America or any medium 
used to combat communistic ideology. 

The suggestion stirred the imagina- 
tion of the press and radio of the Nation 
and became known as the Greenwood 
plan. Although urged by every quarter 
of the Nation to conduct a national pro- 
gram, the Greenwood Chamber of Com- 
merce was not equipped to do so. How- 
ever, a committee known as the Green- 
wood Plan Committee, composed of per- 
sons of varied occupations and interests, 
was appointed to gather ideas from citi- 
zens of Greenwood County and to begin 
a long-range program to further ac- 
quaint local citizens with the philosophy 
of communism, its lies and its deceits. 
A varied program has been carried out 
and is still in progress in Greenwood 
County. 

When the Crusade for Freedom began 
its campaign last fall it was realized that 
the aims of the crusade were similar to 
those of the Greenwood plan. Three 
members of the Greenwood Plan Com- 
mittee went to New York and offered the 
Greenwood plan to Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
national chairman of the Crusade for 
Freedom, suggesting that he use the plan 
in any manner he believed feasible in the 
work of the Crusade for Freedom. Gen- 
eral Clay and his associates received the 
idea with enthusiasm and resolved that 
the Greenwood plan retain its own iden- 
tity while affiliated with, and sponsored 
by, the Crusade for Freedom. 

The national headquarters of the 
Greenwood plan were appropriately set 
up in Greenwood, S.C. Chauncey Lever, 
the originator of the Greenwood plan, 
was given a leave of absence from the 
Greenwood Chamber of Commerce to 
serve as executive director, and is as- 
sisted by David W. Cole, head of the 
eee of history of Lander Col- 

e. 

On June 25 of 1951 a national cam- 
paign was launched by sending each 
chamber of commerce in the United 
States, Hawaii, and Alaska an invitation 
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to join in the battle against world com- 
munism. An attractive mailing piece 
outlined the aims of the Greenwood plan 
and told how the individual community 
could begin a program to obtain ideas 
from its citizens on how to pierce the iron 
curtain and promote world freedom and 
peace. To those chambers of commerce 
that indicated a desire to join in the 
Greenwood plan a kit was forwarded 
which gave detailed information on how 
to put the program in operation. So 
far, ove> 300 communities, representing 
every State, Alaska, and Hawaii, have 
joined the Greenwood plan. 

The ideas that are accumulated by 
local Greenwood plan committees will 
be screened and the best will be for- 
warded to the State Crusade for Free- 
dom Committee. The State Crusade 
Committee, after screening ideas, wiil 
send the best to Radio Free Europe to 
be used in its slugging attack upon com- 
munism as it exists behind the iron cur- 
tain. A secondary feature of the Green- 
wood plan, but equally important, is the 
intensive study of communism that is 
recommended, a study which will no 
doubt be followed by a rededication of 
the American people to the American 
way of life—a system which allows every 
ffeedom for which mankind has ever 
struggled as opposed to communism, 
which offers slavery and death. 

The beauty of the Greenwood plan is 
that it gives every American the oppor- 
tunity to fight communism personally 
by allowing him to contribute his idea 
on how it might be defeated. Each 
American who contributes his idea is as- 
sured that it will be given careful con- 
sideration and will be put to construc- 
tive use. One of the slogans of the 
Greenwood plan program is “Your idea 
may be the one that gives hope to some 
imprisoned person behind the iron cur- 
tain.” Thus, ideas gathered through the 
Greenwood plan and used by Radio Free 
Europe will show the peoples captured 
by communism that America is dedi- 
cated to the defeat of their captors. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, to- 
day one of the most pressing questions 
in the mind of every American is: How 
long is the present world-wide tension 
between the free world and the Kremlin 
going to last? Of course, no one can 
give a definite answer. However, many 
of us are beginning to face realities 
enough t realize that it may last for a 
long time. It is at least foolish to pro- 
ceed on any other basis. 

To win in this mortal struggle for sur- 
vival, we must not continue to wage just 
defensive efforts. We must take the of- 
fensive in waging peace. We must at- 
tack the job with the same vigor, deter- 
mination, and challenge with which we 
have so successfully waged military of- 
fensives. 

To wage the peace intelligently and 
successfully, we must carefully analyze 
the danger that threatens us. The So- 
viet Union has been and is now carrying 
on a completely new kind of war against 
the non-Communist world. In this new 
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and to us strange type of attack, we 
must clearly understand that from the 
Kremlin point of view and objective, 
the military is just one of four major 
fronts. The four fronts are military, 
economic, political, and psychological. 
While the Kremlin wages unremitting 
war against the free world along these 
four fronts, if we survive, we must ef- 
fectively wage the peace along these 
same four fronts. 

This over-all and seemingly evenly 
balanced attack on the free world by 
the Kremlin is the compelling reason 
why we must give adequate attention 
to each of these four equally important 
fronts. Should we win on one front and 
lose on the other three, we will still be 
losing our essential objective. If we 
continue to exist as a free people, we 
must win on all four of these fronts. 
Therefore, it is just common sense that 
we take the offensive equally effective 
on all four fronts. To single out one of 
these fronts and destroy its effectiveness 
is just about equal to inviting failure 
and disaster to our over-all purposes. 

The United States information pro- 
gram is the backbone of the free world’s 
psychological offensive. Then, the Voice 
of America which is the voice of free- 
dom must be adequately supported. 
We must effectively take the offensive 
in the struggle for the minds of men. 

On the psychological front, the Soviet 
Union spends billions to breed strife, sus- 
picion, and distrust among men every- 
where. They buy and pay for the full 
time of thousands of people to do noth- 
ing but create and magnify discord and 
division. They turn the employer 
against the employee, and the middle 
class against the peasant. They mag- 
nify minor political and economic differ- 
ences into major discord. Their main 
working capital is insecurity. A major 
investment is in the manufacture of 
hate. They use the poverty and dis- 
cord which they work so carefully to 
produce to make alluring their own false 
pretenses of helping to bring peace and 
plenty to the masses. 

In such a conflict, each of the four 
fronts is of vital importance. Each must 
be adequately supported. Each must be 
carefully and effectively used. We must 
wage a balanced offensive on a com- 
plete front. The proposed appropriation 
of $85,000,000 carried in H. R. 4740 for 
the Voice of America is of more impor- 
tance than the rather meager sum in 
the over-all figure would indicate. Dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, we will spend 
sixty-five to seventy billion dollars in 
our efforts to remain a free nation in a 
free world. Then eighty-five million be- 
comes a very modest effort on so vital a 
weapon in our offensive survival. I will 
support an amendment to increase the 
appropriation. I earnestly urge all my 
colleagues to support such an amend- 
ment. Let us wage a balanced offensive 
for a free world. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. O’Konsx1!]. 

Mr. O’VKONSKI. Mr. Chairman, as a 
result of our bungling foreign policy 
for the past 5 years we have suffered 
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more than 160,000 casualties in Korea 
and that is just the beginning. For the 
past 5 years the people of America have 
been waiting for this day. They have 
been waiting for the appropriation bill 
to come up for the Department of State. 
This is the division of our Government 
that has made such a shameful botch~, 
Korea, Yalta, Potsdam, and the United 
Nations. At this fateful day I am 
ashamed of my party leaders, to whom 
the people of America are looking, that 
at this tragic and fateful hour they have 
made a compromise with the majority 
leaders to call up this bill when there 
would be no quorum calls so that the 
people of America might know what is 
going on. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I made no such compromise 
with either side. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not referring to the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, for that reason I am 
going to make a point of order, and in- 
sist on it, that a quorum is not present 
so that the American people will be rep- 
resented here when this great discussion 
is going on on something that concerns 
the future of America and the future of 
every young man and woman in this 
country. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am glad to see the 
gentleman is here today. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I want to say if the 
gentleman will look at my roll calls in 
the last 9 years I have answered just as 
many roll calls as has the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Let us compare the 
records in the more interesting last 3 
weeks or 3 months or the last year. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin knows very 
well that there is a primary election in 
Pennsylvania today. It is perfectly all 
right with me, I have no objection to 
what the gentleman is doing, but I will 
say that the gentleman is one of the few 
Members of this House who is not en- 
titled to make the statement he did just 
now. I am confident that my attend- 
ance record in the 7'2 years I have been 
here will compare very favorably with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin's 9 years. 
I suggest the gentleman insert the de- 
tails in the Recorp. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I am not embar- 
rassing any Member. I have never as 
a Member of Congress asked special con- 
sideration in considering legislation 
when I could or could not be here. If 
the Pennsylvania delegation could not 
be here the bill could have been delayed 
a day or two. And I repeat again that 
over the 9-year period I have been in 
Congress I have answered more roll calls 
than has the gentleman from New York 
and I feel that his attempted reflection 
is entirely uncalled for. I insist on my 
point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

* Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, and on 
that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ROONEY 
and Mr. STEFAN. 

The Committee divided. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Will the Chair count 
the Members on the minority side who 
have remained seated during this teller 
vote, or must they rise and pass through 
the middle aisle? 

The CHAIRMAN. After the tellers 
report, the Chair will count all Members 
in the Chamber. 

The tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 0, noes 73. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and eleven Members are present, 
a quorum. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day to discuss what I regard as one of the 
most amazing performances to date by 
the State Department’s so-called De- 
partment of Public Affairs, which op- 
erates such programs as the Voice of 
America, United States Information 
Service, and so forth. 

Perhaps some of you will recall that 
last December a Mr. Norman Cousins 
was sent to Asia by the Department of 
State on what professed to be a lecture 
tour, paid for and financed by funds out 
of the United States Treasury. Accord- 
ing to the expense account turned in by 
Mr. Cousins after his return, he lived at 
the expense of the Department of State 
from December 31, 1950 through March 
16, 1951, and was compensated for 75 
days at the rate of a $500 per month 
salary. His over-all charge was $4,550. 

On May 11 of this year, I addressed a 
letter to Mr. Edward W/, Barrett, the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs, making inquiry about the purpose 
of Mr. Cousins’ trip, and the purpose of 
the State Department in sending him 
abroad. The letter must have occasioned 
some surprise because I did not get a 
reply until May 28—2'4 weeks later. I 
will put Mr. Barrett's letter in the 
ReEcorD: 

May 28, 1951. 
The Honorable JoHN TAaBER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Taser: I refer further to your 
letter of May 11, in which you inquire con- 
cerning the recent trip of Mr. Norman 
Cousins to Southeast Asia, and request data 
relative to other projects of similar nature 
which have been or are being financed by the 
Government. 

As you know, the Department conducts an 
international educational exchange program, 
pursuant to authority contained in the 
Smith-Mundt Act, the Fulbright Act and the 
Finnish War Debt Act, under which Amer- 
ican professors, research scholars, teachers, 
students, and leaders and specialists in vari- 
ous fields of endeavor are sent abroad and 
persons in these categories are brought to 
the United States on grants-in-aid awarded 
by the Department, the over-all purpose be- 
ing to promote American understanding and 
friendship among the peoples of other coun- 
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tries. The Department is, of course, con- 
stantly endeavoring to discover means by 
which the fullest possible realization of this 
objective can be achieved. 

In furtherance of this aim, officers of the 
bureau concerned with South Asian affairs 
in the Department felt that in view of his 
prominence in the America world of letters, 
Mr. Cousins would be the type of person who 
might be well suited to undertake a project 
of lecturing on the American way of life be- 
fore foreign audiences, especially in certain 
areas where the United States is too little 
understood. It was believed that, as a well- 
informed, successful private citizen, he 
could articulate the United States position 
in world affairs, and could command a sym- 
pathetic reaction to our point of view from 
influential groups which have been critical 
of our policies. The Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern Affairs and I approved 
of the choice of Mr. Cousins and officers in 
the Office of Educational Exchange con- 
curred, He was, accordingly, awarded a 
grant-in-aid for the purpose of lecturing on 
various aspects of American life at United 
States Information Centers and before other 
interested groups in Ceylon, India, and Pak- 
istan. He likewise visited Japan, Hongkong, 
and Singapore, although these points were 
not included in his lecture assignment. In 
India, Mr. Cousins delivered lectures in Ma- 
dras, Calcutta, New Delhi, and Bombay. In 
Pakistan, he addressed groups in Dacca, La- 
hore, and Karachi. 

Reports describing the results of his visit 
and clippings from local newspapers sub- 
mitted by our missions have been extremely 
gratifying, and, judging by them, I believe 
it may be said that Mr. Cousins accomplished 
a@ great deal toward refuting many popular 
misconceptions which are held abroad about 
the United States. The Department believes 
his lecture tour succeeded in increasing 
among the people of the countries he visited 
a respect for and understanding of the peo- 
ple of this country and of the problems we 
face. 

Inasmuch as a final voucher has not as 
yet been submitted by Mr. Cousins for pay- 
ment, I am unable at this time to tell you 
the exact cost of his lecture tour. However, 
he was authorized all necessary transporta- 
tion, a compensation at the rate of $500 a 
month, and a per diem in accordance with 
standardized Government travel regulations, 
the stipulation being that the assignment 
was to be for a period not to exceed 75 days. 

Although Mr. Cousins was the first to par- 
ticipate in this type of general lecturer proj. 
ect, in view of the widespread interest his 
lecture tour evoked, the Department is now 
contemplating the possibility of arranging 
other assignments of similar nature which 
might profitably be undertaken. 

If there is further information concerning 
this matter which I can furnish you, I hope 
that you will not hesitate writing me again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp W. BarReETT, 
Assistant Secretary. 


I do not know why it took Mr. Bar.. 
rett 17 days to answer my letter, because 
the information in his reply was negli- 
gible, to say the least. So, on June 1, 
I wrote him another letter, asking for 
more information. The response to my 
second inquiry arrived 26 days later, on 
June 27, and I might as well tell you that 
my secretary had prodded them by tele- 
phone on an average of twice a week in 
the intervening 26 days. 

At this point in my remarks I want 
to insert the full text of Mr. Barrett’s 
second letter: 

JUNE 27, 1951. 
The Honorable JoHN TABER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. TaBer: As requested in your 
letter of June 1, I am sending you under 
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separate cover copies of reports from several 
of our American Foreign Service posts and 
clippings from local newspapers everseas re- 
lating to the recent lecture tour of Mr. Nor- 
man Cousins. I would appreciate it if you 
would have these papers returned for the 
Department’s files after you have had an 
opportunity to read them. 

I believe you will find that the salient 
points of the speeches which Mr. Cousins 
gave in India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, are 
fairly well covered in the press reports which 
1 am sending you. Since Mr. Cousins spoke 
to a large extent from notes and outlines, 
full texts are not available. You will note 
that these clippings are from newspapers 
of a wide variety politically. On balance, 
and read in the light of the reports from our 
Foreign Service establishments, they in- 
dicate especially Mr. Cousins’ effectiveness 
in combating the Communist attack upon 
the United States as a nation of warmongers. 

I am enclosing a report which covers items 
of expense for which Mr. Cousins has cub- 
mitted statements to the Department. 
These claims are, of course, subject to review 
by the Department’s Office of Budget and 
Finance, and it is not known at present 
whether they will be allowed in every case 
in the amounts indicated. As soon as I re- 
ceive a final report of the total cost of Mr. 
Cousins’ trip, I shall be glad to furnish you 
that information. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp W. BARRETT, 
Assistant Secretary, 

(Enclosure: Report of expense.) 

(Under separate cover: 1, From American 
Embassy, Colombo, Ceylon, dispatch No. 553, 
January 25, 1951, with enclosures. 2, From 
American Consulate General, Bombay, India, 
dispatch No. 971, April 24, 1951, with en- 
closures. 3. From American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Lahore, Pakistan, dispatch, April 23, 
1951, with enclosures. 4. From American 
Embassy, New Delhi, India, dispatch No. 2337, 
March 30, 1951, with enclosures. 5, From 
American Consulate General, Bombay, India, 
dispatch No. 885, April 4, 1951, with en- 
closures. ) 


On July 5 I dispatched another letter 
to Mr. Barrett and on July 17, 12 days 
later, I received a reply to my third in- 
quiry. Once again Mr. Barrett’s office 
had been prodded several times by tele- 
phone from my secretary. I tell the 
House this because I want them to un- 
derstand how Mr. Barrett’s office estab- 
lished some sort of a world’s record by 
replying in 12 days. That is evidently 
what they consider high-speed perform- 
ance down there. 

I place Mr. Barrett’s third letter in 
the Recorp at this point: 

JuLY 17, 1951. 
The Honorable JoHN Taber, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Taser: In your letter of July 
5, you made additional inquiries regarding 
the recent lecture tour of Mr. Norman Cous- 
ins. You requested copies of reports from 
the American Foreign Service posts at Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Dacca and Karachi concerning 
Mr. Cousins’ visit, and you inquired con- 
cerning the role of Mr. Julius Stulman in 
this tour. 

The Department has not yet received re- 
ports from the posts in Calcutta, Dacca and 
Karachi covering Mr. Cousins’ visit to those 
places. 

The reports from Madras, dispatch No. 
508 dated February 1, 1951, and dispatch No. 
673 of March 21, 1951, together with accom- 
panying newspaper clippings, are enclosed. 
You will note from the latter dispatch that 
the Public Affairs Officer at Madras in a 
letter to the editor of the Liberator took 
exception to a statement appearing in the 
January 19, 1951, issue of that newspaper 
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(Enclosure No. 1 to dispatch 508) which 
referred to Mr. Julius Stulman, Mr. Cousins’ 
traveling companion on this trip, as a 
“Communist.” The editor’s note acknowl- 
edges that, as used in the context of the 
news article, the word was intended to de- 
note “community-minded.” The enclosed 

tches, together with those previously 
forwarded to you, constitute all of the com- 
munications from the American Foreign 
Service posts which are on file in the Depart- 
ment regarding the activities of either Mr. 
Cousins or Mr. Stulman—except for one item 
mentioned below. 

With regard to Mr. Stulman’s presence on 
Mr. Cousins’ trip, I understand that he is a 
personal friend of Mr. Cousins and that he 
accompanied him at the latter's request. 
Mr. Stulman is head of the Stulman-Errick 
Lumber Co., of New York City. His purpose 
in visiting Southeast Asia is understood to 
have been an interest in exploring practical 
projects of technical development and or- 
ganization and in discovering means of im- 
proving living standards in underdeveloped 
areas of the world. He paid all of his own 
expenses on this trip and traveled as a pri- 
vate citizen. 

The report from Bombay which you re- 
quested is a classified report containing re- 
marks about a private American citizen not 
traveling under Government auspices or at 
Government expense which could be embar- 
rassing to the individual concerned and to 
the reporting officer. If you so desire, we 
would be glad to discuss this with you at 
your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp W. Barretr, 
Assistant Secretary. 

-nclosures: 1. From American consulate 
general, Madras, India, dispatch No. 508, 
February 1, 1951, with enclosures. 2. From 
American consulate general, Madras, India, 
dispatch No. 673, March 21, 1951, with en- 
closures.) 


Meantime, on July 11, I dispatched 
a fourth inquiry to Mr. Barrett and I 
am happy to report that I got a reply 
to this letter in 8 days—on July 19. In 
fact, Mr. Barrettt sent a man up to my 
office to deliver it to me by hand. I 
will not burden the Recorp with this 
fourth letter. 

I cite this 2-months’ ordeal of trying 
to get answers to four letters from the 
State Department as an example of why 
the whole propaganda program which 
the State Department is running is a 
flop. It moves with the speed of mo- 
lasses on a cold day in Maine. The De- 
partment of Public Affairs is so wound 
up in red tape, paper pushing, memo- 
writing, and bureaucracy that it is no 
wonder it gets nothing done. You have 
heard speech after speech in this House 
decrying our Voice of America as a bor- 
ing ficp which runs far behind events 
and which, in no sense of the word, 
could be described as an alert, up-to-the- 
minute outfit. 

Now as to this gentleman named 
Norman Cousins. In case you never 
heard of Mr. Norman Cousins, and I 
should be surprised if many Members of 
the House have, I want to tell you a 
few things about him. 

He is 38 years old, once worked on 
the New York Post and then joined the 
Saturday Review of Literature, which is 
a little magazine devoted to reviewing 
books and phonograph records. It has 
some standing in the world of letters 
but it is more famous—if indeed it has 
any fame at all —for its agony columns 
and lovelorn personal ads. Its circula- 


tion is minute, indeed, compared to other 
magazines. 

The Saturday Review of Literature has 
done its full share of lauding Com- 
munist books down through the years 
of Mr. Cousins’ management, although 
the magazine has professed to be anti- 
Communist. I think a fair description, 
Politically, of Mr. Cousins and his mag- 
azine would be fuzzy-minded. The 
magazine is typicel of the confused 
thinking of so-called American in- 
teliectuals. 

Inasmuch as the United States Gov- 
ernment had never sent anybody abroad 
before on a trip of this kind, I wondered 
why it should pick out an obscure man 
like Mr. Norman Cousins for the initial 
experiment. I caused extensive in- 
quiries to be made and I musi tell you 
that the only reason I can discover for 
the selection of Mr. Cousins is that he 
happens to be a personal friend of Mr. 
Barrett. It seems that they used to 
ride to New York City together from 
Connecticut on the same train every 
morning. I suppose when we consider 
the limitations of this whole public 
affairs program and the quality of its ad- 
ministrators, we would be expecting too 
much from them to pick a sponsored 
speaker on any other basis. Certainly 
I would never expect them to pick some- 
body who might really represent Amer- 
ica and who would be so prominent that 
his name might be recognized abroad. 

I have before me Mr. Cousins’ expense 
account, and I want to read it into the 
RECORD: 

Per diem for the period Dec. 31, 


1950, through Mar. 16, 1951-.-_-- $768. 00 
Salary compensation for 75 days at 

the rate of $500 per month-.-..... 1, 250. 00 
International travel_............. 2, 301. 27 
EEE WE edcccdndaccncanctauces 131. 65 
PO icine ditmanncnunddnneeedn 10. 00 


Inoculations, including plague, ty- 
phus, smallpox, cholera, tetanus, 


typhoid, and paratyphoid.-._.... 90. 00 

ib intecnwendindiatbied 4, 550. 92 

Now let us see what we got for our 
$4,550.92. 


I hold in my hand what purports to 
be some press clippings gathered by our 
consular offices in southeast Asia and I 
want to read you a few excerpts from 
them. 

The first one is from the Ceylon Daily 
News in Colombo, and is dated January 
16, 1£51. 

It described Mr. Cousins’ speech in 
these headlines: “Need for world federal 
government-—fastest growing movement 
in United States.” 

The second clipping is from the Cey- 
lon Observer, published in the same city 
on January 16. The headline reads: 
“World government desperately neces- 
sary.” 

Now I want to quote you a paragraph 
from that news story concerning the 
speech delivered by Mr. Cousins in Co- 
lombo. Here is what he says: 

I believe that it is desperately necessary 
to have a world-wide government in which 
nations could maintain their own institu- 
tions, accepting a high sovereignty in mat- 
ters concerned with the security of the peo- 
ple. The world federal government is the 
fastest growing movement in the United 
States. 
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Mr. Cousins, in virtually every press 
clipping that I have seen, expounded on 
the thesis that world government is the 
desirable solution to everything. 

For example, speaking in New Delhi, 
India, Mr. Cousins provokes the follow- 
ing headline, “Plea for world govern- 
ment.” 

The same idea is included in a report 
of Mr. Cousins’ remarks carried in the 
Times of India on February 15, and in 
the Indian News Chronicle of February 
17. 

For example, the Free Press Journal 
on February 23 has this headline, “For- 
mation of world government, Mr. Cou- 
sins’ plea.” 

I do not know whether I have all the 
press clippings on Mr. Cousins’ trip or 
not. I do know that I have all that the 
State Department would give me, and I 
would urge any Member who wishes to 
do so to look at this file and see for him- 
self what we spent $4,550.92 for. 

I think Mr. Barrett and the State De- 
partment were possibly a little bit 
worried when I had the audacity to in- 
quire about Mr. Cousins’ trip. 

I hold in my hand something that was 
never intended for my eyes, and I can 
imagine that there are going to be a few 
red faces in the State Department and 
its Public Affairs Department when I 
get through reading this piece of paper. 
It will show you what kind of tricks and 
deceitful practices are engaged in when 
a Member of Congress makes an inquiry 
as to what the State Department is doing 
with all the money that the taxpayers 
are giving it. 

This piece of paper that I hold in my 
hand is a confidential memorandum 
which was circulated in the State De- 
partment as a result of my letter of 
June 1, and by some fortunate chance 
or other it got included by accident in 
the material sent to me, at my request, 
by the State Department. 

It is dated June 13, 1951, and is titled 
“Memorandum.” 

It is addressed to Mr. William C. John- 
stone, Mr. Charles M. Hulten, Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Barrett. 

The memorandum states that it is 
from Francis J. Colligan. 

It states that the subject is: Attached 
letter to Congressman TABER. 

Each of the gentlemen has placed his 
initials after his name, indicating that it 
was read by him. That is efficiency 
for you. 

I want to quote from this surprising 
piece of paper which, I repeat, was never 
intended for ray eyes: 

Attached herewith you will find a reply 
for Mr. Barrett’s signature to Congressman 
Taber's letter of June 1, 1951. The Foreign 
Service reports and clippings which Con- 
gressman Taber requested and which are 
being sent under separate cover are also 
attached. A review of the reports and clip- 
Pings prompts the following comments: 

1. The reports are good. They are well 
done and they indicate the over-all value of 
Mr. Cousins’ trip. 

2. The clippings cover a wide range of 
newspapers. It is hoped that Congressman 
Taser will consider each individual clipping 
for what it is worth and in the light of the 
over-all effect of Mr. Cousins’ activities and 

the evaluation of them as contained in the 
Foreign Service reports. 
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3. Some of the clippings may raise certain 
questions; for example, the “plugs” for world 
federalism and the newspaper statement to 
the effect that Cousins thought that democ- 
racy was being “experimented with” in China 
(clipping B-1, New Delhi). 


Now, I want to stop at this point in 
the memorandum and read you some re- 
marks made in longhand writing in the 
margin at point 3. Somebody using 
blue ink has drawn lines under the words 
which asserted that Cousins thought that 
democracy was being “experimented 
with in China—clipping B-1, New Delhi.” 
A person, who apparently signs himself 
R. A. P. in his own handwriting, pen- 
ciled these words: “Paragraph of clip- 
ping cut off. Story complete without 
at.” 

I suppose Mr. Cousins is entitled to 
the opinion, if it is his opinion, that Chi- 
nese Communists are engaged in “exper- 
imenting with democracy,” but I do not 
think it is Mr. Cousins’ right to so state 
publicly on a trip financed by the State 
Department of our Government. Of 
course, he must realize that we have peo- 
ple in our State Department who have 
regarded the Communists in China for 
years as mere “agrarian reformers.” 
And perhaps I should not censure Mr, 
Cousins at all. 

But I think that the House will agree 
with me that when Members of Congress 
ask a department of this Government 
for a report of how money was spent, we 
do not need any little bureaucrats edit- 
ing the answers for us with a pair of 
Scissors. 

I might say to the members of the 
press that I have had photographs made 
of this particular piece of bureaucratic 
conspiracy, and they are welcome to 
have copies of the photographs, if they 
wish. 

Now, to continue reading to you from 
this remarkable memorandum which 
was circulated in the Public Affairs De- 
partment and which was sent to me 
quite by accident. It continues: 

4. The reports may raise other questions. 
(a) For example, Cousins’ changing the lec- 
ture topics agreed on with the Department 
before he left. (These changes were not im. 
portant.) (b) Mr, Cousins’ being accom- 
panied by Mr. Julius Stulman, as reported 
by Bombay. (NEA jumped the gun on this 
one by drafting a cable requesting courte- 
sies, and so forth, for Mr. Stulman simply 
because Mr. Cousins thought Stulman’s trip 
was important. We have a separate file on 
Mr. Stulman as a result of this incident, 
and we have called NEA’s attention to the 
fact that they should not again take such 
action.) 

5. Mr. and Mrs. McGheo met with Mr. 
Cousins in Bombay. (Mr. McGhee might be 
called upon by Mr. Taser to give his per- 
sonal evaluation of Mr. Cousins’ trip.) 

These comments are prompted simply by 
the fact that, since we are sending these re- 
ports and clippings to Congressman Taser, 
he may after careful perusal of them have 
certain additional questions to ask. A rea- 
sonable review by him of these clippings and 
reports should lead to the conclusion that 
Cousins’ trip was not a waste of money and, 
in fact, did much good. 

Attachments: 

1. Reply to Congressman Taser. 

2. Clippings and reports. 

OEX: IEP: FJColligan: emt. 


Let us see what else this remarkable 
secret memorandum tells us: 

A. We now discover that Mr. Cousins 
changed the subject of his lecture topics 
after he had left Washington, en route 
to southeast Asia. 

We also note from Mr. Barrett’s letter, 
which I read you earlier, that Mr. Cous- 
ins did not even speak from prepared 
texts, and therefore we must conclude 
that, unlike General MacArthur, the 
astounding Mr. Cousins was allowed to 
speak under official sponsorship without 
so much as submitting a single word to 
the State Department for clearance. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the news- 
paper put out by the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee under the direction of 
William M. Boyle, Jr., national chairman 
of the Democratic Party. This particu- 
ler issue was published immediately after 
President Truman had fired General 
MacArthur, and is devoted exclusively 
to Mr. Truman’s lamentable mistake. 
The Democratic National Committee’s 
newspaper publishes in full the White 
House press release which cites as an 
excuse for firing MacArthur that he had 
not cleared several of his utterances and 
other public statements, and it quotes a 
December 6, 1950, directive by President 
Truman as follows: 

No speech, press release, or other public 
statement concerning foreign policy should 
be released until it has received clearance 
from the Department of State. * * * 

Officials overseas, including military com- 
manders and diplomatic representatives, 
should be ordered to exercise extreme cau- 
tion in public statements, to clear all but 
routine statements with their departments, 
and to refrain from direct communication 
on military or foreign policy with news- 
papers, magazines, or other publicity media 
in the United States. 


I would like to point out to the House 
that this order evidently applied only to 
people who had the courage to speak up 
against the administration, inasmuch as 
Mr. Norman Cousins was speaking 
without State Department clearance 
throughout southeast Asia, on a trip 
financed by the State Department, dur- 
ing the same period that this adminis- 
tration was getting ready to fire General 
MacArthur. 

I do not know what Mr. Cousins and 
his pet world-government scheme hold 
for the security of the American people, 
but I want to tell the House that Gen- 
eral MacArthur is worth a million Nor- 
man Cousins. Certainly if General Mac- 
Arthur had been fired for his utterances, 
then the State Department should be 
severely rebuked by the President for 
allowing Mr. Cousins to appear as an 
American spokesman scot free of official 
clearance. 

B. We also discover that the gentle- 
men down at the State Department were 
quite worried, according to this memo- 
randum, about Mr. Cousins’—and I 
quote the memorandum—‘“plugs for 
world federalism.” 

C. We also discover that Mr. Cousins 
was not traveling alone. He was accom- 
panied completely around the circuit by 
a Mr. Julius Stulman, who got his pic- 
ture in the papers of southeast Asia 
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along with Mr. Cousins, and who shared 
in some newspaper and radio interviews 
with Mr. Cousins. 

I have learned that several of our con- 
sular officers in southeast Asia filed com- 
plaints to Washington about the presence 
of Mr. Stulman. Just what the real 
nature of these complaints was I do 
not know, as Mr. Barrett wrote me that 
the reports were classified. 

It appears that Mr. Stulman paid his 

own expenses everywhere, but it strikes 
me as extremely peculiar and coinciden- 
tal that he should take this trip with 
Mr. Cousins, who at least enjoyed a 
semi-official position, which of course 
did Mr. Stulman no harm since he 
shared in it. 
_ I have tried to make some inquiry 
about Mr. Stulman and I find he is a 
very wealthy New Yorker, with interests 
in about 15 corporations. I also learned 
that he is an ardent advocate of some 
sort of a mysterious economic reform 
program. He has spent considerable of 
his own money, promoting what seems 
to be an idea that only he is interest- 
ed in. 

I want to be perfectly frank with the 
House that I have next to no informa- 
tion about Mr. Stulman’s part in the 75- 
day trip which he and Mr. Cousins took. 
Nor do I know what the complaints 
about Mr. Stulman from our foreign- 
service officers were. However, If I 
were a businessman interested in the 
financial success of 14 or 15 corpora- 
tions, and if I were looking for some 
business in southeast Asia, I think I 
would like auspices such as Mr. Stul- 
man traveled under. On the other 
hand, if I were the advocate of some 
vague economic reform program and I 
could get nobody in the United States 
to pay any attention to me, I might 
want to make the trip in the hope that 
somebody in southeast Asia might give 
me some recognition. 

At any rate I should say that the Pub- 
lic Affairs Department is incapable of 
conducting the programs it undertakes 
when it sponsors and finances a trip half 
way around the world for a man who 
does not submit a single utterance for 
clearance, and who is accompanied by a 
businessman who enjoys at least quasi- 
official sponsorship. 

Mr. Stulman was the beneficiary of a 
State Department cable directing all For- 
eign Service personnel to extend him 
special “courtesies.” And several official 
press releases from the United States 
Information Services at various points 
in southeast Asia mentioned Mr. Stul- 
man’s part in the trip. For example, the 
United States Information Service sta- 
tioned in the United States Embassy in 
New Delhi had a press release on Febru- 
ary 10 which stated: - 

Mr. Julius Stulman, American economist 
and industrialist, is accompanying Mr. Cous- 
ins in order to observe and study economic 
conditions in India. 


In Madras, India, Mr. Stulman shared 
a press conference with Cousins, and it 
was Stanley Chartrand, the United 
States Information officer, who person- 
ally introduced Mr. Stulman to the press. 
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In conclusion concerning Mr. Stulman, 
it should be noted that there was con- 
siderable confusion among our various 
Foreign Service missions on what to do 
about him. In contrast to the official 
welcome he got in some places, a dis- 
patch sent to the State Department from 
W. Clyde Dunn, American consul at Bom- 
bay, on April 4, 1951, states that one of 
the “limitations on effectiveness” of the 
Cousins trip was “the constant presence 
of Mr. Julius Stulman, his traveling com- 
panion.” 

Now to return to Mr. Cousins’ role on 
this Marco Polo journey in reverse: 

Not only did Mr. Cousins spend most 
of his time promoting world government, 
but in virtually every city he visited, he 
managed to take cracks at the American 
press. Just to cite you a couple of exam- 
ples out of many, he is quoted in the 
January 18 issue of the Times of Ceylon 
as follows: 

He did not think newspapers and maga- 
zines in the United States reflected the true 
public opinion. ° 


One Indian journal even expressed 
surprise at the contempt with which 
Mr. Cousins evidently regarced the 
American press. The publication Bharat 
commented on February 25 as follows: 

It was surprising to hear an outstanding 
American journalist asking this country not 
to take the American press as reflecting the 
public opinion there. 


I am not a reader of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, but I am told that 
the most it reflects publicly is the opin- 
ion of Mr. Cousins and a coterie of 
nickel-and-dime intellectuals as to their 
views on books and phonograph records. 

I am certain of one thing, however. 
I can guarantee the House that the 
American press as a whole is far more 
accurate and far more representative of 
American public opinion than Mr. Nor- 
man Cousins himself. 

When Mr. Cousins praises world gov- 
ernment and represents it as “the fast- 
est growing movement in the United 
States,” he not only displays a colossal 
ignorance, but raises doubts in my mind 
whether he could get a job as a cub 
reporter on the Daily Eugle in “Sadie’s 
Switch, Okla.” 

I hold in my hand a press clipping 
dated July 10 of this year which an- 
nounces that the monthly magazine 
Common Cause, published in Chicago 
and founded 4 years ago as the official 
organ of the Committee To Frame a 
World Constitution, has gone out of 
business. The story says that the high- 
est circulation the magazine achieved 
was in 1948 when 4,000 copies were dis- 
tributed. The news report adds that the 
circulation has fallen steadily since. 

The story also discloses that as a re- 
sult of pressure tactics by the Committee 
To Frame a World Constitution, 22 State 
legislatures adopted resolutions endors- 
ing world government, but 14 have since 
rescinded the action. 

The history of this committee and its 
publication, together with the actions of 
the various State legislatures in rescind- 
ing resolutions previously adopted, would 
seem to indicate that Mr. Cousins 
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searcely reflected the American public 
opinion accurately when he described 
world government as the “fastest grow- 
ing movement in the United States.” 

In fact, it is perfectly plain from read- 
ing the clips that the Hindu newspapers 
sensed that Mr. Cousins did not know 
what he was talking about. A Bombay 
daily, the Hindustan, commented as 
follows: 

It seems in this trip Mr. Cousins is going to 
appear more as a political expert than a man 
of letters. The topics of his talks deal mainly 
with “democracy,” “peace,” “American pub- 
lic opinion,” and so on. It is a matter of 
regret that Bombay will not come to know 
about the artistic personality of a man who 
has been heading for 10 years a first-rank 
literary magazine like the Saturday Review 
of Literature. 


Need I note that in his letter to me, 
Mr. Barrett six months later was still 
trying to palm off Mr. Cousins’ selection 
because of his proininence in the Amer- 
ican world of letters? And Mr. Barrett 
implied that Mr. Cousins was to talk 
about things considerably closer to the 
hearts of Americans than world govern- 
ment. 

Among the other curious performances 
of Mr. Cousins was his statement in Cey- 
lon rapping the United Nations which—if 
I understand American policy correctly— 
we support 100 percent, and a statement 
in Madras, India, denouncing “Red witch 
hunts” in the United States. 

According to the Times of Ceylon, pub- 
lished in Colombo, January 19, Mr. Cou- 
sins advised Ceylon not to join the U. N. 
Here is what that press clip says: 

He further said that Ceylon was not a mem- 
ber of the U. N. and need not be as long as 
the (U. N.) organization had no effective 
means to suppress aggression. 


I am sorry that I cannot quote any 
more from that clipping, but unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Cousins seldom rated more 
ti.an three or four paragraphs in the 
newspapers, and I would scarcely call his 
trip a success so far as publicity is con- 
cerned. 

Concerning his denunciation of what 
he called “Red witch hunts” in America, 
I want to read from a clipping from the 
newspaper, The Indian Express, dated 
January 20. I quote: 

Giving his views on the Red hunt in Amer- 
ica, Mr. Cousins said that there was a tre- 
mendous movement against this there, that 
even the Attorney General recently came be- 
fore the American public denouncing the 
witch hunt. Cine could expect this problem 
to be really solved only when the problem 
of peace in the world was also solved. 


It apparently has never occurred to 
Mr. Cousins that we will only have peace 
in the world when we get rid of com- 
munism and that we will only have secu- 
rity in the United States when we have 
driven the last Communist off the Gov- 
ernment payroll and out of posts of 
influence. 

I think the House is entitled to know 
the upshot of Mr. Cousins’ trip so far 
as Mr. Cousins himself is concerned. 

Mr. Cousins is a bright young man, 
and I do not expect anyone to criticize 
him too much for trying to make a fast 
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dollar. Throughout his journey he was 
sending dispatches to the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature bearing such dateclines 
as Tokyo, Korea, and so forth. Mr. 
Cousins afforded his readers his views 
on a wide variety of topics, including 
deprecating Congress for demanding the 
ouster of Dean Acheson, for cultivating 
totalitarian postures, for political 
headline hunting and crass exhibition- 
ism,” and for a variety of other things, 
including advocacy of Red witch hunts. 
I might add that about the nicest thing 
he said about Congress in one dispatch 
was that it had “crackpots” amonz its 
Members. 

But Mr. Cousins really hit the jackpot 
when, under the sponsorship of the 
State Department, he got an interview 
with Nehru, the Prime Minister of India. 
This is the same Nehru who wants Red 
China admitted to the United Nations 
and who holds other torturous views once 
held by the late and lamented Jan 
Masaryk, of Czechoslovakia. Nehru evi- 
dently thinks that the way to get along 
with communism is to hold hands with 
the Communists in world organizations. 
Mr. Masaryk paid for similar beliefs with 
his life, and his country paid for his 
beliefs with its freedom. 

I do not know whether Mr. Norman 
Cousins had a scoop or not in interview- 
ing Nehru inasmuch as he does not seem 
very difficult to interview. But I think 
the House should know that the pub- 
lishing firm of John Day Co. has just 
announced it is publishing Mr. Cousins’ 
interview with Prime Minister Nehru in 
book form—at $2 a copy. Lest some 
member be tempted to rush to the near- 
est bookstore and buy this book, I will 
warn him in advance that most of the 
questions asked by Mr. Cousins answered 
themselves and were as long as the 
answers supplied by Mr. Nehru. So the 
book comes out about equal parts 
Cousins and Nehru. 

As a Member of this House, who, like 
many other members, dislikes to see the 
taxpayers’ money go down the drain, 
and as one who is deeply distressed over 
the lack of favorable world opinion 


vY about American foreign policy, I would 


say that Mr. Bayrett and the State De- 
partment have performed a great dis- 
service to their country in fostering this 
Cousins trip. It appears to me that Mr. 
Cousins lined his pockets at the expense 
of Uncle Sam, and if this $2 book has 
any sales at all, he promises to have 
further profits in addition to the free 
trip he has already taken. 

Finally, it is my conclusion and my 
recommendation that the State Depart- 
ment and its Division of Public Affairs 
forget its program of dispatching rep- 
resentative citizens to other parts of 
the globe until such time as the State 
Department has been thoroughly cleaned 
out and the personnel replaced by in- 
dividuals with considerable morc judg- 
ment than that exercised by Mr. Barrett 
and Mr. Acheson. America has reached 
a low state indeed when it has to choose 
an obscure ed:tor such as Norman 
Cousins to represent it in any part of 
the world, 
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I suppose in the final analysis that this 
Cousins case should be regarded for what 
it is—only another example of the com- 
plete ineptness and blundering of the 
bunch of bureaucrats, pinkos, and nin- 
compoops who infest the agencies of our 
Government, particularly the State De- 
partment. The Cousins case is certainly 
an excellent example of how difficult it 
is for Congress to find out what is going 
on in the executive branch of this 
Government. 

Mr. Cousins spent all his time pro- 
moting a world federation and belittling 
the United Nations. Is the State De- 
partment for or against the United Na- 
tions? It looks to me as if, following 
their usual practice, they were on both 
sides of that question and were trying 
te ride two horses at the same time. 

I wonder how the taxpayers like that? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Do I un- 
derstand that this propagandist, urging 
a world government, was paid for out of 
the Voice of America funds? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct; $4,552.50. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Who ap- 
proved such an expenditure? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Barrett. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If Mr. 
Barrett has the money to throw away in 
that fashion, would it not be good com- 
mon sense to take twenty or twenty-five 
million off of his authorization in this 
particular bill and make him a little 
more cautious about such procedures? 

Mr. TABER. I think it would be a 
little more appropriate if that were done. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I must answer that 
question this way, and ask one. When 
we were getting out of Han Kiang about 
last Christmas time, I suppose you would 
like to have the fire power cut off? You 
stopped your fire power, and that is where 
the Reds are today. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman can get 
plenty of time to make a speech. I would 
have been glad to answer a question. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. In a moment. 

At this time we are in this situation: 
We have had this so-called Voice of 
America putting out all sorts of things 
on the air, some of them absolutely flat 
and unable to draw the interest of people 
in foreign lands; some of them by people 
who have endeavored to stir up trouble 
amongst the people of the United States, 
like that broadcast by Raymond Gram 
Swing, who went after General Mac- 
Arthur. We all knuw what kaymond 
Gram Swing is. Frankly, during all of 
the time of the first months of the Ko- 
rean debacle, when we went in there, 
there was not one word telling the world 
why the United States wa, right in its 
Position. Frankly, if we are going to 
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have a Voice of America, it should sup- 
port the position of the people of the 
United States and it should represent 
them. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. There is one question 
in connection with what the gentleman 
has been discussing that has concerned 
me as a question of policy. What I can- 
not understand is that these depart- 
ments apparently have money to pick up 
any man or group of men or any group 
of people and send them over to Europe 
on one mission or another. If Members 
of Congress want to go over to Europe 
on any mission, ordinarily they have to 
get approval of the Congress by proper 
resolution and proper appropriation. I 
am going to give the gentleman an illus- 
tration of what I am talking about. I 
want to say chat I have no criticism of 
that mission. I think it was a splendid 
mission. Recently a group from this 
body was taken over by the military or 
the State Department, or both, I do not 
know which, flown over to Europe, and 
they did a good job over there. More 
recently a grou. from the other body 
went over under the same auspices and 
came back. I do not say that was a bad 
thing, but I am talking about the policy 
of the departments having the right to 
do that. 

It was brought to my attention this 
morning—and I want to say in all fair- 
ness this is only hearsay, that the State 
Department is now planning to take 
people, men and their wives, and others, 
and send them ovcr to Europe at Gov- 
ernment expense to show those people 
over there a few of the peopl2 we have 
over here. That may be a good thing, 
but why does the Department have that 
much leeway when we are talking about 
trying to save money? 

Mr. TABER. I frankly do not see. 
Frankly, the thing that bothers me is 
this: General MacArthur was fired be- 
cause they say he said something that 
did not jibe with the policy of the admin- 
istration.‘ This man goes over and he 
tells these people that the United Nations 
does not meet the situation of the world, 
contrary to what I understand is the 
policy of the United States Government; 
he tells them that we should join a world 
federation, or a world government. Ido 
not see where a paid propagandist from 
the State Department should go over and 
advocate a program which is not the 
United States policy, and I do not ap- 
prove of that way of doing business; I 
cannot get myself down to that level. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. The Voice of Ameri- 
ca is asking approximately $100,000 in 
this bill. Can the gentleman tell the 
American people any tangible evidence of 
what the Voice of America has accom- 
plished since it has been established? 

Mr. TABER. The trouble is that they 
have not very often; there have been 
rare occasions when they did have some- 


thing that was some good. But I have 
made it my business repeatedly and re- 
peatedly to go over scripts of their broad- 
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casts; I have read hundreds of them 
myself. The worst curse that goes with 
that is that everything they send me by 
way of a broadcast script they send like- 
wise to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooney) and the gentleman from 
New York tells me it is ruining his eye- 
sight to have to read all of them. I am 
sorry about that; I did not want to bring 
that trouble on anybody. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say that at the 
expense of my deteriorating eyesight I 
do not interpret the scripts I read as does 
the gentleman from New York; I do not 
reach the conclusions the gentleman 
reaches after reading the scripts word by 
word, and the gentleman has caused me 
to read bales of them, thousands of them. 
Let him point out what is wrong with 
some of these scripts he has on the floor 
right now. Let us see in what respects 
they are wrong, incorrect, and not proper 
propaganda. 

Mr. TABER. I have just a few min- 
utes; I have not any of them in my hand, 
but there are several up at the table. 

Mr. ROONEY. Why not include one 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. TABER. That one on MacArthur 
is bad. 

Mr. ROONEY. Why not insert that in 
the Recorp and let the people know what 
is going on. 

Mr. TABER. If I were to put all of 
the bad ones in the Recorp there would 
be no room for other things for months 
to come. 

Mr. ROONEY. I will settle on 10 out 
of the many thousands if the gentleman 
will put 10 in the Recorp. Let the peo- 
ple know what is going on and see what 
you are talking about. 

Mr. TABER. There will probably be 
more than 10 referred to and pointed 
out by speakers here this afternoon. 

Mr. DONDERO. What I asked for 
was tangible evidence of what the Voice 
of America has accomplished for this 
country after we have spent millions of 
dollars in financing it. That is what I 
want to know. : 

Mr. TABER. We have not done what 
we should have done. If we had a set-up 
there which would find out what the 
psychology of the people they were going 
to broadcast to was and is, and have peo- 
ple in charge who are competent to do it, 
I believe there could be a real good come 
from it. It needs a first-class business- 
man to run it, it needs absolute loyalty, 
and not so many people. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr, Chairman, with regard to the re- 
marks just made by the gentleman from 
New York, I should like to read the fol- 
lowing letter from Assistant Secretary 
of State Edward W. Barrett: 

JuLy 19, 1951. 
The Honorable JoHNn Rooney, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Rooney: In our conversation 
last Friday I mentioned that Representative 
Taser has asked for all reports dealing with 
the recent lecture tour of Mr. Norman Cou- 
sins in the Near and Far East. As you know, 
we have learned through past experience 
that one of the most effective means to 
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counter Communist propaganda is through 
— appearances by prominent Amer- 

Lect by Fulbright lecturers 
saan P. L. 584 (Fulbright Act) and other 
leaders and specialists has proved increas- 
ingly efiective. 

As I told you, we have sent such people 
abroad before with emphasis on their lec- 
turing both to specialized and to general 
audiences. I should clarify, however, that 
Mr. Cousins was the first to be sent abroad 
for the specific purpose of lecturing to gen- 
eral audiences with no emphasis on special- 
ized groups. As a representative of an 
American intellectual publication and a 
long-time student of India, he seems to have 
done a good job. Loy Henderson was en- 
thnsiastic about the results. 

In accordance with our conversation, I am 
enclosing for your information copies of let- 
ters, clippings and reports which we have 
sent to Mr. TABER. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp M. BarrRETr. 

FP. S.—The business of sending lecturers 
abroad, plus many of our activities, appears 
not to be particularly new. Edward Boy- 
kin recently published an analysis of the 

propaganda campaign which Lincoln put on 
to win British support during the Civil War. 
After telling about Lincoln’s distribution of 
1,750,000 papers of pronorthern literature and 
sponsoring 150 pronorthern mass meetings 
in Great Britain, Boykin reports: 

“Lincoln routed a cavalcade of American 
lecturers and stump speakers through Bri- 
tain, men who could speak for the North at 
mass meetings of the British people. He 
summoned Henry Ward Beecher, America’s 
most popular and powerful pulpiteer, to 
Washington, gave him instructions and hur- 
ried him to England. 


Mr. Chairman, under the permission 
heretofore granted me by the House I 
shall insert in the Recorp at this point 
the copies of letters, clippings, and re- 
ports sent to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser) and referred to by 
Mr. Barrett, as well as a two-page type- 
written sheet which contains material 
on the same subject. I do this without 
hcving read the clippings or any of this 
poorly photostated material. I do this 
with the idea that the American people 
are entitled to hear the State Depart- 
ment side of this controversy and with- 
c t any personal opinion on my part one 
way or the other. 

The material referred to follows: 


Recent Lecture Tour or Mr. NoRMAN Covus- 
INS TO SOUTHEAST AsIA UNDER THE DeE- 
PARTMENT’s EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PrRO- 
GRAM. PusLic Law 402 


The Department of State conducts an in- 
ternational educational exchange program 
to authority contained in the Smith-Mundt 
Act, the Pulbright Act and the Finnish War 
Debt Act, under which American professors, 
research scholars, teachers, students, and 
leaders and specialists in various fields of 
endeavor are sent abroad and persons in 
these categories are brought to the United 
States on grants-in-aid awarded by the De- 
partment, the over-all purposes being to pro- 
mote American understanding and friend- 
ship among the peoples of other countries. 
The Department is, of course, constantly 
endeavoring to discover means by which the 
fullest possible realization of this objective 
can be achieved. 

In furtherance of this aim, officers of the 
bureau concerned with South Asian affairs 
in the Department felt that in view of his 
prominence in the American world of let- 
ters, Mr. Norman Cousins, editor, the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, would be the type 
of person who might be well suited to un- 
dertake a project of lecturing on the Ameri- 
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can way of life before foreign audiences, 
especially in certain areas where the United 
States is too little understood. It was he- 
lieved that as a well-informed, successful 
private citizen he could articulate the United 
States position in world affairs, and could 
commend a sympathetic reaction to our 
Point cf view from influential groups which 
have been critical of our policies. The As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs 
and the Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
Affairs approved of the choice of Mr. Cousins 
and officers in the Office of Educational 
Exchange concurred. Concurrence was also 
obtained from the United States missions in 
India and Pakistan. 

Mr. Cousins was accordingly awarded a 
Departmental grant under Public Law 402 to 
enable him to lecture on various aspects of 
American life at United States Information 
Centers and before other interested groups 
in Ceylon, India and Pakistan. In India, 
Mr. Cousins delivered lectures in Madras, 
Calcutta, New Delhi, and Bombay. In Pak- 
istan, he addressed groups in Dacca, Lahore, 
and Karachi. He likewise visited Japan, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore, although these 
points were not included in his lecture as- 
signment. Mr. Cousins’ grant consisted of 
all necessary transportation, a salary com- 
pensation at the rate of $500 per month, and 
a@ per diem in accordance with Standardized 
Government Travel Regulations, the stipula- 
tion being that the assignment was to be for 
a period not to exceed 75 days. 

Reports from our missions covering Mr. 
Cousins’ general lectureship have generally 
been gratifying and indicate that it served 
effectively to further the objectives of the 
Campaign of Truth. Apparently the only 
factor which marred the complete success of 
this project was the presence on Mr. Cousins 
trip of a Mr. Julius Stulman, who, it is 
understood, is a personal friend of Mr. 
Cousins and accompanied him at the latter’s 
request. Mr. Stulman, however, paid all of 
his own expenses and was not sponsored 
by the Department, although the Bureau of 
Near Eastern Affairs requested the missions 
in India and Pakistan to extend to him the 
customary courtesies in furthering his pro- 
fessional contacts with local groups. Re- 
ports from Bombay and Madras indicate that 
Mr. Stulman’s constant presence with Mr. 
Cousins detracted somewhat from the effec- 
tiveness of Mr. Cousins’ visit. 

Jznuary 25, 1951. 
From: Colombo, Ceylon. 
To: The Department of State, Washington. 
Reference: Lepartment’s circular telegram 
312, December 26, 1950. 
Subject: Visit of Norman Cousins. 

Mr. Norman Cousins, accompanied by Mr. 
Julius Stulman, arrived on schedule in Cey- 
lon on January 14. During his 3-day stay 
he spoke twice in Colombo and twice in 
Jaffna, at the northern tip of Ceylon. In 
Colombo he addressed audiences at the 
YMCA and at the University of Ceylon. In 
Jaffna he spoke in Jaffna city under the 
auspices of the Jaffna District Community 
Centers and at Jaffna College. 

The subjects announced in Department's 
telegram 312, December 26, 1950, were un- 
familiar to Mr. Cousins, who had not seen 
the instruction. He spoke principally about 
the world crisis and the solution offered by 
the United World Federalists. One speech 
in Jaffna he devoted to the Connecticut ex- 
periment in education. The PAO suggested 
that he list the titles he intended to use 
in future talks, to be sent to other posts on 
his route. The new titles are “Where the 
Peace Begins,” “Don't Resign From the 
Human Race,” “The American Laboratory 
for Education.” 

Mr. Cousins made an excellent impression 
here as a sincere, intense person with an 
idealist’s hope for world peace through fed- 
eral union. His platform presence is 
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friendly and conversational, and his ap- 
proach to the dream of world government is 
honest and persuasive, though lacking in 
definiteness. His handling of audience 
questions was admirable. 

The visit of so attractive a person as Mr. 
Cousins, representing the finest type of 
thoughtful, keen-witted, sensitive young 
American, has done much good here. 

Press clippings reporting his talks are en- 
closed. 

ANGUs TRESIDDER, 
Public Affairs O7icer 

(For the Chargé d’Affaires, ad interim). 

[From the Times of Ceylon, Colombo, Ceylon, 
January 15, 1951] 


NorMAN Cousins TaLK Topay 


Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Ameri- 
can literary journal Saturday Review of 
Literature, arrived at Katunayake Airport 
yesterday by BOAC_plane. He will deliver a 
lecture on Conditions of Democracy in the 
Modern World at the YMCA this evening. 


[From the Colombo (Ceylon) Observer 0° 
January 16, 1951] 
“WorLD GOVERNMENT DESPERATELY 
NECESSARY” 


“I believe it is desperately necessary to 
have a world-wide government in which na- 
tions could maintain their own institutions, 
accepting a high sovereignty in matters con- 
cerned with the security of the people,” said 
Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the American 
Saturday Review of Literature, in the course 
of a lecture he delivered yesterday in the 
YMCA forum. 

He said: 

“Today the nations of the world are in 
the same position as they were as far back 
as the fourth century B.C. Their intention 
is to find a system of world government so 
that people can live peacefully. But instead, 
we have a League of Nations type of organi- 
zation, where the veto, a weapon which can 
be used by any nation to hinder world prog- 
ress, has been proposed and passed.” 

Mr. Cousins continued: 

“We have had wars almost continualiy for 
the last 300 years. It is not possible for a 
Russia and an America, a Communist and 
a democratic state to exist at the same time. 

“I believe that it is desperately neces- 
sary to have a world-wide government, in 
which nations could maintain their own in- 
stitutions, accepting a high sovereignty in 
matters concerned with the security of the 
people. The World Federal Government is 
the fastest growing movement in the United 
States. But although the proposal could 

come from the United States it would be no 
use without support from Asian countries. 
The future of the world depends on the 
partnership between Asia and the United 
States of America. 
“LAST CHANCE 

“Would Russia accept? No one knows. 
But this is the last chance and India, 
Pckistan, Ceylon and the Unit:d States 
could make the proposal in good faith to the 
world, in an honest attempt to avert war. 

“Any country acting in good faith would 
have every reason to accept. If Russia does 
not accept, we should not despair. The door 
must be kept open at all times. There 
should be no spirit of defeatism or fatalism.” 

Before the commencement of the lecture, 
Mr. E. W. Kannangara introduced the speak- 
er to the audience. 

Mr. H. A. J. Hulugalle also spoke. 


[Prom the Times of Ceylon, Colombo, Ceylon, 
of January 19, 1951] 
Crrton Neep Nor Jorn UNO 


Vapukonpal, Wednesday—‘“We all want 
peace and the greatest opportunity awaits 
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the East to lead the world out of disorder 
into peace” said Mr. Norman Cousins, editor, 
Saturday Review, addressing a packed audi- 
ence of teachers and students at Jaffna Cole 
lege. The Reverend 8. K. Bunker, principal, 
Jaffna College, presided. 

What the UNO had tried to do was to 
cope with aggressive elements rather than 
suppress them early and prevent war. 

He then described the great atrocities per- 
petrated in Korean battlefields and the feel- 
ing of disillusionment prevalent among the 
Koreans. He asserted that there was yet 
hope that the UNO might work in the direc- 
tion of a world federation recognizing the 
sovereignty of suffering humanity and cre- 
ate conditions suitable to peace. 

He further said that Ceylon was not a 
member of the UNO and need not be as long 
as the organization had no effective means 
to suppress aggression. 


ANOTHER LECTURE 


Jarrna, Thursday.—Mr. Norman Cousins 
delivered a public address at the Jaffna Cen- 
tral College Hall on citizens and education 
in America. 

Mudaliyar C. Thiagarajah, president of the 
Jaffna District Community Centers Union, 
presided. 


[From the Times of Ceylon, Colombo, Ceylon, 
of January 19, 1951] 
RHYMES-OF THE TIMES—WORLD FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


“The world federal government is the 
fastest growing movement in the United 
States. I believe it is desperately necessary 
to have a world-wide government” (Mr. Nor- 
man Cousins in Ceylon). 


The world’s contracting into a billiard ball, 
America’s in the middle of Ceylon; 
A world federal movement will save us all, 


Southeast Asia is in the Mall, 
And wicked, gay Paree at the Golden Faun; 
The world’s contracting into a billiard ball, 


The Colombo diplomat is Mayfair's jewel, 
America's darling, Miss Anna Wong; 
A world federal movement will save us all. 


The English hunt gave us our annual kraal, 
And Carol Reed made the quiet place a kam- 


pong; 
The world’s contracting into a billiard ball. 


So, Mr. Cousins, God speed towards your goal, 

Send us some federated ‘taters, tractors, 
corn; 

A world federal movement will save us all. 


Send us federated Grable for Beira Ball, 

Marx brothers to play my role, when I am 
gone; 

The world’s contracting iiito a billiard ball; 

A world federation movement will save us all, 


[From the Times of Ceylon, Colombo, Ceylon, 
of January 18, 1951] 
UnitTep States GOVERNMENT Is ror PEACE, Says 
NorRMAN COUSINS 


“I do not know how close we are to an- 
other war. I do not know how much time 
we have to avert another war. But I know 
we are not doing enough to avert war”, said 
Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, during a public lecture 
at King George’s Hall yesterday evening. 

Sir Ivor Jennings, Vice-Chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Ceylon, presided. 

Mr. Cousins, speaking on public opinion 
in the United States, as reflected in their 
peace movements, said that few voices 
seemed to be raised for peace, and many 
for war. He did not think newspapers and 
magazines in the United States reflected the 
true public opinion. Their main aim was to 
convince Russia, and they meant business, 
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But, he believed, the American Government 


movement in the United States which said 
that world law was the only way of attain- 
ing peace. The people of the United States 
believe the crisis that faced the world was 
a human crisis, not a national one. 


{From the Colombo (Ceylon) Daily News of 
January 16, 1951} 
Neep For Woritp FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
Srressep—"“Fastest GROWING MOVEMENT 
In UNrrep STATES” 


“Today the nations of the world are in 
the same position as they were as far back 
as the fourth century, B. C. Their inten- 
tion is to find a system of world govern- 
ment so that people can live peacefully. 
But instead, we have a League of Nations 
type of organization where the vote, a 
weapon which can be used by any nation 
to hinder world progress, has been proposed 
and assed.” 

This view was expressed. by Mr. Norman 
Cousins, editor of the American Saturday 
Review of Literature, in a lecture yesterday 
in the Y. M. C. A. forum in which he advo- 
cated the forming of a world federal gov- 
ernment. 

“The League of Nations could have pre- 
vented war by stopping Japan in 1932, and 
again by checking the Germans on the Rhine 
in 1934. Two giant powers with a vacuum 
existing between can only mean that each 
will be trying to prevent the vacuum from 
being filled by the other. 

“We have had wars almost continually 
for the last 300 years. It is not possible for 
a Russia and an America, a Communist and a 
democratic state to exist at the same time.” 


DESPERATELY NECESSARY 


“I believe that it is desperately neces- 
sary to have a world-wide government, in 
which nations could maintain their own 
institutions, accepting a high sovereignty in 
matters concerned with the security of the 
people. The world federal government 
is the fastest growing movement in the 
United States. But although the proposal 
could come from the United States it would 
be of no use without support from Asian 
countries. The future-of the world depends 
on the partnership between Asia and the 
United States of America. 

“Would Russia accept? No one knows, 
But this is the last chance and Iftdia, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, and the United States could 
make the proposal in good faith to the world, 
in an honest attempt to avert war. 


“DOOR MUST BE KEPT PEN 


“Any country acting in good faith would 
have every reason to accept. If Russia does 
not accept, we should not despair. The door 
must be kept open at all times. There should 
be no spirit of defeatism or fatalism. 

“Some say that this talk of world govern- 
ment is being visionary. But what have 
practical men brought on but three practical 
wars.” 

Mr. Cousins pointed out that he was not 
speaking for the majority of the American 
people. “The majority,” he said, “had not 
yet accepted. In my State a 4 months dis- 
cussion campaign on the subject ended with 
a signed petition being submitted to the 
President of the United States, requesting 
him to take the initiative to bring about 
world peace.” 

“I believe,” he added, “that the peoples of 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon can join this 
movement. There is a starvation of moral 
leadership. If there is a volcanic eruption 
of moral force somewhere in the world, then 
moral peace will prevail.” 

, Before the commencement of the lecture, 
Mr. E. W. Kannangara introduced the speak- 
ers to the audience and observed that “at 
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a time when war is threatened and the demo- 
cratic way of life is challenged, we are for- 
tunate to have Mr. Norman Cousins to 


8 . 
Mr. H. A. J. Hulugalle also spoke. 
Apri 24, 1951. 
From: AMCONSUL, Bombay, India. 
To: The Department of State, Washington. 
Reference: Bombay's Dispatch No. 885 dated 
April 4, 1951. 
Subject: Norman Cousins’ interview with 
Pandit Nehru. 

The Sunday edition of the Bharat Jyoti, 
for April 22, devoted the enclosed two 
pages of space to the tape-recorded interview 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru accomplished 
by Norman Cousins during the last few days 
he was in India. The fact that a major 
Bombay Sunday paper would devote this 
much space to the interview is additional 
evidence of the impact that Norman Cousins 
had locally. This Consulate General would 
again like to report its satisfaction with the 
visit of this particular American leader 
specialist. 

PrEscoTr CHILDs, 
American Consul General. 

(Enclosure: Clipping, Bharat Jyoti, April 

22, 1951.) 


[From the Bharat Jyoti, of April 22, 1951] 


A Worip Pree From Fear—Nenrvu DIsPELs 
Unitep Srates Suspicions: TaLK WITH 
NorRMAN COUSINS—OUTSPOKEN ANSWERS TO 
CrITIcAL QUESTIONS ON INDIA—Many FAt- 
LACIES ARE EXPOSED: VaLUEes THaT INDIA 
PrIzEs 


(Mr. Norman Cousins was sent out to India 
by the United States Government to speak 
to us about the purposes and policies which 
motivated America. The American people 
are concerned because they feel that India 
is gradually drifting away from their bloc. 
The present-day world tension has created a 
complex of fear. Fear has driven them into 
imagining that there can be no other right 
policy than one they follow. It therefore 
leads them to the conclusion that those who 
are not with them are against them. 
India's foreign policy has therefore come 
under an angry criticism and irritation. 
India prefers to consider her own national 
interests first, which demand that a temper 
of peace is necessary before we can apply 
ourselves to the problems which the world 
faces. India feels that we must also realize 
that means are as important as the ends. 
Evil cannot be met by evil. Unfortunately, 
however, India’s independent policy is con- 
sidered by many in the United States, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cousins, as deliberately lead- 
ing toward totalitarianism of the left or 
preparations for a full partnership with 
united Communist Asia. Such an estimate 
of our approach has upset the otherwise 
friendly feelings between the two countries. 
In the heat, words fly and ignorant charges 
are made against much that India stands for. 
Even Mr. Norman Cousins did not escape 
from its gloomy touch. Though he pleads for 
better understanding and seeks to under- 
stand the Indian point of view from Prime 
Minister Nehru in this long interview, he 
refers to petty things which, according to 
him, indicated the hostility of the Indian 
public to the United States. He cites the 
playing up of race stories from the. United 
States in our newspapers. He does not re- 
alize that Asia sees in race riots the evi- 
dence of double standards which the west 
still continues to believe in. This inter- 
view is a recorded conversation between Mr. 
Nehru and Mr. Cousins. It is perhaps one 
of the finest expositions of the mind of the 
Prime Minister and throws light on many 
things. Mr. Cousins, however, remains un- 
convinced. He makes an eloquent plea in 
his summing up to the American people as 
follows: “It is important that we consider 
carefully Mr. Nehru’s responses, for a wise 
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American policy with respect to India may 
help to save what remains of Asia and to a 
large extent may help to save the peace of 
the world itself. I believe I am justified in 
saying that there could be no more tragic 
mistake for America than to write off India 
as a Soviet satellite. My own guess is that 
the Nehru government is actually much fur- 
ther from the extreme left than the people 
themselves, or at least from the small section 
of the people that is politically conscious 
and articulate. If America, with full sense 
of India’s importance and with human 
values at the core of our foreign policy, pro- 
poses a working partnership with India, the 
results quite conceivably might be one of 
the turning points of history.”). 


SO THE WORLD MAY KNOW 


“Mr. Cousins. I have been increasingly 
disturbed in the past few weeks at what 
seemed to be a growing misunderstanding 
between India and the United States. 
Reading the press of India and also reading 
clippings from newspapers in the United 
States, which people back home have sent 
along to me, I have become deeply con- 
cerned that these two people who have so 
much to offer each other and, indeed, upon 
whom the burden of world peace rests, 
should today be drifting apart. How do you 
account for this growing misunderstanding 
which, in many instances, seems actually to 
approach hostility. 

“Prime Minister Nenrv. You have been 
here now some weeks or months. I should 
like to think of your own experiences here. 
Have you in your individual capacity experi- 
enced—shall I say—any hostility toward 
you yourself or toward Americans as indi- 
viduals? 

“Mr. Cousins. Here in India I have had 
one of the richest experiences in my life. I 
feel, and I say it in all sincerity, that I 
have been made to feel as much at home by 
the Indian people as I am back in the 
United States. Yet”— 

Yes; it is this “yet” that is at the bottom 
of all the misunderstanding between India 
and America. The interview that the editor 
of the Saturday Review of Literature had 
with the Prime Minister of India is condi- 
tioned by this “yet.” The ir terview is re- 
produced here as it has been recorded. We 
offer no apology for its inordinate length, as 
the subject discussed by the two dis- 
tinguished persons is of extreme importance 
and the world must know what we in India 
stand for. Here is the text: 

“Mr. Cousins. I wonder whether you would 
care to define for Americans the basis of 
Indian and American understanding and 
friendship today. 

“Prime Minister Nenrv. Well, I don't know 
that it is possible to define anything pre- 
cisely in the modern world. The most one 
can do is to grope about and try to see a way 
toward any kind of objective that one aims 
at. Basically, I feel that it is cf essential 
importance for India and the United States 
to understand and then possibly appreciate 
each other’s outlook with a view to as large 
@ measure of cooperation as possible. Hav- 
ing said that, I begin to think what our more 
ultimate objectives involving a large part of 
Asia today and possibly the rest of the world. 
But for the moment I am speaking about 
India, 

“We are—well, in search of our soul. We 
are groping and trying some kind of adjust- 
ment—integration, if you like—of our na- 
tional life, our international as well as indi- 
vidual lives. 

“Having passed through these periods of 
transition and very rapid change, we have to 
find some equilibrium. Normally this would 
have been difficult enough; but in the pres- 
ent state of affairs, after all that occurred 
since the war in India—the partition, inde- 
pendence, and so on—ail this has shaken us 
up a good deal. And so we are trying to 
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search to find out what our objectives are. 
Some of us may have some vague notions; 
others try to look at things objectively with- 
out any fixed ideas so far as possible. So 
when any—shall I say slogans or fixed con- 
cepts—are put, we use them in a measure, 
but we are rather suspicious, too, because 
slogans are apt to petrify a man’s thinking. 

“Mr. Cousins. Mr. Prime Minister, exactly 
what slogans and fixed concepts do you have 
in mind? 

“Prime Minister Nemec. Every slogan, 
every word, almost, that is used by the So- 
cialist, the Communist, the capitalist. Peo- 
ple hardly think nowadays. They throw 
words ateach other. They talk about democ- 
racy, but when we sit down and think about 
democracy all kinds of aspects of it appear 
which do not necessarily come up in the 
average man’s mind. An Englishman may 
think of democracy in terms of his system; 
an American in terms of his system. Russia 
talks about the peopile’s democracy, which is 
completely different. They use the same 
word, People talk about equality. Equality 
has a certain meaning in people’s minds—in 
Western Europe, in America—a_ certain 
meaning which is very largely political. And 
certainly something aiming at economic 
equality. 

“Mr. Cousins. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion, Mr. Prime Minister, how would 
you define democracy in order to give it 
& universal meaning—something that peo- 
ple everywhere could understand and re- 
spond to?” 

THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE 


“Prime Minister Nenrvu. Now, I told you 
just now that definitions are very difficult, 
and I do not presume to define anything, 
because to define anything that is big is 
to limit it. 

“Nevertheless, if I may vaguely suggest 
something, I would say that democracy is 
not only political, not only economic, but 
something of the mind, as everything is 
ultimately something of the mind. It in- 
volves equality of opportunity to all people, 
as far as possible, in the political and eco- 
nomic domain. 
the individual to grow and to make the best 
of his capacities and ability. It involves 
a@ certain tolerance of others and even of 
others’ opinions when they differ from 
yours. It involves a certain contemplative 
tendency and a certain inquisitive search 
for truth—and for, let us say, the right 
thing. 

“That is, it is a dynamic, not a static, 
thing, and as it changes it may be that its 
domain will become wider and wider. Ulti- 
mately, it is # mental approach applied to 
our political and economic problems. 

“Mr. Cousins. In terms of the basic equali- 
ties inherent in democracy that you men- 
tion, Mr. Prime Minister—not only political 
equality but social equality and economic 
equality—would you agree that political 
equality is the means through which people 
may achieve the other equalities? For if we 
lack political equality then we lack the 
main tools by which we can secure for our- 
selves the other rights. Take, for example, 
the right of protest, which is at the heart of 
political democracy. I am sure you would 
agree that if the right of protest is de- 
stroyed no country can really call itself a 
democracy. Nor can any people expect to 
have other forms of equality—economic or 
social—unless they maintain this right of 
protest. 

“Prime Minister Nenurv. Yes, political 
freedom or political equality is the very 
basis on which you build up other equalities, 
At the same time political equality may 
cease to have meaning if there is gross eco- 
nomic inequality. Where, let us say, people 
are starving the vote does not count. They 
are thinking in terms of the next meal and 
not of the vote. But leaving that out for 
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the moment, political equality ts the basis 
for other equalities. 

“Mr. Coustns. Would you say, Mr. Prime 
Minister, that it would then also follow that 
the state must submit itself regularly to the 
approval of the people? Because unless a 
people have the chance to pass upon the 
merits of a certain government political 
equality will be meaningless. 

“Prime Minister Nenrvu. I agree again. Al- 
though I accept that principle completely, 
in practice the people can be preyed upon so 
much by propaganda by rousing their pas- 
sions in this or that direction that you may 
get some entirely wrong decisions and wrong 
policies. But you must take this risk. It 
is far better to take this risk than the other 
risk. 

“Mr. Cousins. I suppose one thing that 
democracy, as you have defined it, does do ts 
to protect the individual against dangerous 
error by government. It is true that in the 
course of sustaining free institutions many 
mistakes will be made, just as there will be 
many abuses—abuses which at times, I sup- 
pose, will complicate the operation of a 
democracy. And yet if the mistakes and the 
abuses become too large, the people can use 
their ultimate power to protect themselves 
and, as we say in America, to turn the rascals 
out. What other hope is there that. despite 
the abuses and the confusions, the people can 
keep decisions in their own hands, which 
means that the individual must be protected 
in his right to change the state? 

“Prime Minister Nenrv. The individual 
has to be protected. Also the social organ- 
ism has to be protected against the preda- 
tory individual. You take steps against the 
gangster or the antisocial individual. So 
the process of protection is twofold. And it 
is just possible—in fact not only possible 
but it has taken place innumerable times— 
that a group may gain power and may mean- 
age for some time, at least, to preserve that 
power not merely by the physical means of 
guns but by deluding the public by propa- 
ganda or by other processes. 

“Mr. Cousins. In which case you might 
then also say that the people themselves 
have failed rather than democracy itself? 

“Wouldn't you agree that democracy ts 
actually a chance—a chance for the indi- 
vidual, a chance to develop his own poten- 
tialities, a chance to grow, a chance to ad- 
vance the human procession, perhaps, even, 
a chance to justify his own place in self- 
government? 

“Price Minister Nenru. There is an old 
saying, isn't there, that the people get the 
government they deserve? And the kind of 
democracy they deserve? Democracy re- 
quires obyiously a higher standard among 
far more people than other forms of govern- 
ment. If they do not reach their standard 
it may be that their democratic apparatus 
may fail. 

“Mr. Cousins. A moment ago you dis- 
cussed the relationship of men to the state. 
From what you said I gather that you be- 
lieve deeply that the state is made for man 
and not man for the state. The individual, 
of course, does have obligations and re- 
sponsibilities to society at large, but the 
state basically is created to advance the wel- 
fare of the individual? 

“Prime Minister Nenrvu. Undoubtedly. 
The individual is uppermost in my mind; 
but in a social organism an individual can- 
not be separated from the rest. The rights 
of the individual must be balanced by the 
obligations of the individual to the social 
organism. Without obligations there can be 
no real rights. 

“Mr. Cousins. Well, suppose we begin then 
by defining—I apologize again for getting 
into definitions—suppose we begin by de- 
fining what the principal obligations of the 
state are to the individual. After that sup- 
pose we go on to the obligations of the indi- 
vidual toward society as a whole, 
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“Prime Minister NeHru. This business of 
definition rather embarrasses me, because I 
am not a professor or a philosopher or even 
a very effective politician. I have dabbled in 
various things and given a great deal of 
thought to matters, because they interest 
me. A state’s obligations to the individual 
or the individual’s obligations to the state 
must necessarily have varied during different 
periods of history. The original state was a 
very, very simple state in which, practically 
speaking, all that the state had to do was 
to protect the individual from a foreign 
enemy or another tribe. Then, from that 
develops the concept of what might be called, 
without being offiensive, a police state. A 
state preserves law and order, protects its 
citizens from foreign enemies, and takes taxes 
to carry on its business. For the rest, it was 
left to the individual or the group. The 
present idea of the state has grown far be- 
yond that. A state is supposed to do much 
more. Every state—I anr not talking about 
any particular brand of state—every state is 
trying to do ever so much more for the indi- 
vidual than has ever been attempted pre- 
viously. 

“So the state becomes more and more of 
a socially functioning organism—for the 
good of society or the individual, as you like. 
And the more it becomes that, the more 
benefits it confers on the individual, the 
more, in a sense, the individual has obliga- 
tions to that state. So the two things, the 
rights and the obligations, march together. 

“If the state and individual are properly 
integrated and organized, there is no conflict. 
Otherwise, if one side goes ahead of the 
other, there is a lack of balance. 

“Mr. Cousins. Within that general frame- 
work what would you say an individual 
has the right to expect of a state—not only 
as a matter of protection against a foreign 
power, but in his direct dealings with the 
state itself? How would you illustrate the 
socially functioning organism you just 
mentioned?” 


EXPERIMENTAL, NOT DOGMATIC 


“Prime ‘Minister NeHrvu. The state, apart 
from protecting the individual from foreign 
enemies or internal disorders, has the duty 
to undertake to provide him with opportuni- 
ties of progress, of education, health, sanita- 
tion—generally, everything that would give 
him the opportunity to fit himself for such 
work as he is capable of doing. And, you 
see, the state, as everything else today, has 
grown more and more centralized. The deep 
problem of today, to put it in this way, is 
this: you cannot escape centralized author- 
ity, whether it is of the state, whether it is 
of the big corporation, whether it is of the 
trade union, or whether it is of any group. 
They all go on being centralized authorities, 
Now all centralization is a slight encroach- 
ment on the freedom of the individual. We 
want to preserve the freedom of the individ- 
ual, and at the same time we cannot escape 
centralization in modern society. How to 
balance the two? 

“Mr. Cousins. Would it be fair to ask you 
to answer your own question? What is the 
answer to the conflict between centralization 
and individual freedom? 

“Prime Minister NeHrv. Well, I should say 
that we cannot do without a large measure 
of centralization. But we should try to 
limit that as far as possible, keeping the 
minimum of centralization and as far as 
possible decentralize the rest. 

“Mr. Cousins. Would you at this point, 
Mr. Prime Minister, care to discuss your own 
program for India today, in the light of these 
objectives? 

“Prime Minister NeHrvu. I would hardly 
discuss that program in any detail but the 
general idea is that we—the state, that is— 
try to function in a way, first of all, to pro- 
vide for the primary needs of our people or, 
at any rate, to make such arrangements that 
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people can get those primary needs, Then 
there are the important secondary needs. 
Now, the economic organization would have 
to be rather a flexible one, so that we can 
vary by experience. It is inevitable that 
in India, where private resources are not 
great, any project must be a state project. 
Our river valley schemes must be state 
schemes. No one else can do them. And 
any other really big project can either be a 
state project or jointly owned by the state 
and private enterprise with a measure of 
state control, leaving a large field for a pri- 
vate enterprise. Thus we get what I would 
call a public sector of our economy and a 
private sector and maybe a sector where the 
two overlap, with part state control and 
largely a private sector managing under 
state control. So we have these three 
branches of our economy. There need not 
be any rigid lines between them, and we can 
see which functions better and more suc- 
cessfully and allow them to develop. Our 
approach is experimental and not dogmatic.” 


LAND REFORM IS FIRST ON LIST 


“Mr. Cousins. You said a moment ago, Mr. 
Prime Minister, that as a state increases its 
centralization in certain sections of the na- 
tion’s economy it becomes all the more im- 
portant to safeguard and increase the rights 
of the individual. Would you care to dis- 
cuss India’s position on that matter today— 
what India is doing today to sefeguard and 
enlarge the rights of the people at a time 
when it is imperative for India to develop 
projects requiring centralization? 

“Prime Minister NeHrv. So far as political 
rights are concerned I suppose that our con- 
stitution has gone as far as any constitu- 
tion can go toward safeguarding the political 
rights of the individual. So far as economic 
questions are concerned it is a question of 
a state interfering to protect, rather than 
keeping away, because in rather undeveloped 
economies there is a tendency to certain 
groups of vested interests to override the 
interests of the large groups by whatever 
methods they have. Now we are very largely 
speaking, an agricultural agrarian country. 


. And one of our first programs is land re- 


form; that is, to change the old big landlord 
system here—rather semifeudal landlord sys- 
them—in favor here and there of coopera- 
tive farms, which we wish to encourage. 
That removes one out-of-date system—the 
big landlord system—which came in the way 
of our growth. The change-over has been 
complicated because we have done it by con- 
stitutional means and by giving compensa- 
tion, which is a heavy burden. Nevertheless, 
that is clearing the way for other reforms— 
plans for industrial growth, agricultural 
growth—in many ways collaborating the two 
as far as possible and thus bringing about 
some kind of a balance between industry 
and agriculture today. There are far too 
many people on the land. We have to draw 
some of them into industry—big industry 
or small industry or both. 

“Mr. Cousins. In connection with India's 
projected industrial development, is there 
anything that you believe the United States 
might be able to contribute to India’s need 
today or in the near future? 

“Prime Minister Nenrv. It is obvious that 
a highly industrialized and technically effi- 
cient nation like the United States can give 
the greatest help to any underdeveloped 
country like India. After all, industrializa- 
tion is limited, as it must be by various 
factors. There is the factor of the resources 
we can apply to it, which ultimately means, 
let us say, annual savings to be put into 
future growth. It also depends on the tech- 
nical personnel that we can train. Per- 
haps that is an even more important factor. 
And so our progress is bound to be regulated 
by the resources at our disposal. If we 
have greater resources—technical, financial, 
or other—our progress will be faster. That 
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we realize. At the same time, that real prog- 
ress cannot be superimposed—it has to grow 
in the country, carrying the people with it. 
It is not teaching somebody at the top or 
just putting up a machine. We must grow 
up to it. While we want to grow fast, we 
want that progress to be solid and not just 
showy and superficial. 

“The United States can help us in terms 
of capital goods and technical personnel. 
After all, in the nineteenth century a good 
deal of the development of both North and 
South America took place with help from 
Europe. That process to some extent can 
be applied to Asia now. That type of help 
can come which will develop Asia and which 
will enable her to solve her own problems. 

“Mr. Cousins. This brings up a question 
we discussed at the outset of our meeting 
today, Mr. Prime Minister. I refer to Amer- 
ican-Indian relations. I have been increas- 
ingly disturbed in the past few weeks at 
what seemed to be a growing misunder- 
standing between India and the United 
States. Reading the press of India and also 
reading clippings from newspapers in the 
United States, which people back home have 
sent along to me, I have become deeply con- 
cerned that these two people, who have 
so much to offer each other and, indeed, 
upon whom the burden of world peace rests, 
should today be drifting apart. How do you 
account for this growing misunderstanding, 
which in many instances seems actually to 
approach hostility? 

“Prime Minister Neurvu. You have been 
here now some weeks or month. There are 
many Americans who have visited India 
during the last few months and Lave met 
all kinds of people—members of govern- 
ment, our Officials, our people in the fields 
and factories, peasants, and the rest. I 
should like to think of your own experiences 
here. Have you in your individual capacity 
experienced—shall I say—any hostility 
toward you yourself or toward Americans 
as individuals?” 


THE AMERICAN IS DISTURBED 


“Mr. Coustns. Mr. Prime Minister, here 
in India I have had one of the richest ex- 
periences in my life. I feel, and I say it in 
all sincerity, that I have been made to feel 
as much at home by the Indian people as 
I am back in the United States. Nowhere 
in the world outside America have I known 
such warm friendship. Yet at the same time 
I have observed, especially during the ques- 
tion period following my talks, in the com- 
ments that came at me from the audiences, 
and in reading some of the newspapers, I 
have observed misunderstanding about the 
United States that can result in hostility. 
I know this—that if I were a citizen of India 
and read the newspapers here and if my im- 
pressions of the United States were derived 
mainly from those newspapers I am afraid I 
would have a rather distorted idea of the 
United States. I know that I might, then be 
increasingly vulnerable if someone came at 
me with propaganda against the United 
States, I might feel that what he said would 
be correct, because I would have been con- 
ditioned in that direction. So I would say, 
based upon my experience, Mr. Prime Minis- 
ter, that while I have nothing but the warm- 
est feeling for the Indian people who have 
offered their hand in friendship wherever I 
have gone, I ar, as an American, disturbed 
at what I have read in the press and what 
I have heard about America and the American 
people as a whole. 

“Prime Minister Neurvu. I asked you that 
rather personal question because I wanted 
you to appreciate a certain difference between 
what might be called personal reactions and 
reactions in regard to some vague impersonal 
policy. 

“Mr. Cousins. Yes. 

“Prime Minister NeHrvu. Now, look at our 
history vis-a-vis England. For 150 years or 
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more there was a great deal of hostility, as 
was natural, against the British occupation 
of India. To some extent that was trans- 
ferred to the Englishmen or the English 
officers here, too. But—not too much. Now, 
after this change in India to independence, 
you have no doubt found that there is very 
little hostility—practically none—to England 
and certainly none to any individual English- 
man. 

“Mr. Cousins. That is reassuring, espe- 
cially since I have felt at times here in In- 
dia as though Americans were being held 
accountable for all the colonial and tmpe- 
rialisiic abuses of the English during the pe- 
riod of their rule. Is it wrong to say that 
America may have replaced Great Britain as 
a villain in the eyes of some Indians, at 
least? Is that a fair statement? 

“Prime Minister Nenrvu. Well, I don’t think 
£0. Not in that sense, because the English- 
man came in contact as an officer with the 
masses of our people. America is something 
distant about which our newspaper readers 
may read and talk. It does not sink to the 
level of the large masses. But what I was 
pointing out was this: That one must dif- 
ferentiate between what might be called the 
basic feeling of difference in outlook or pol- 
icy, which for the moment may be expressed 
strongly but which does not represent any 
basic hostility. So far as India is concerned 
I do not think we are very sood at long-con- 
tinued or sustained hostility.” 


OUTLOOK AND APPROACH 


“Apart from that (for at least 30 years or 
more we have been conditioned by Mahatma 
Gandhi. He was continuously telling us 
that we were fighting against British imperi- 
alism, but that we must treat the English- 
man as our brother. Well, we did not learn 
this lesson very well, perhaps, but it did af- 
fect our minds and ways of thinking. Any- 
way, the whole point is this—that I do not 
think there is any basic hostility against 
America, or, for that matter, against any 
country here in India. Certain things, cer- 
tain policies, which may not be clear or 
which may not fit into our policy, may create 
criticism—which is a completely different 
thing. 

“Now our policy, I should like you to re- 
member, our present general world policy is 
the natural outgrowth of all our thinking 
during the last 30 years or more. If you 
took the trouble to read the resolution our 
National Congress passed—25 years ago, 30 
years ago—you would find a certain way of 
thinking which we repeated again and again. 
So that it was quite natural for us to carry 
that on-—varying it, of course, adapting it to 
changing conditions in the world. Then 
came our independence. Again, the reaction 
of a newly independent country is not to get 
entangled; to keep going itself; to protect 
its own interest in terms of its larger friend- 
ship in the world. So that we had all this 
background. Not that we are ignorant of 
world conditions; we are friendly observers 
of them. Then again, there is this aspect of 
it; if you dislike a thing or disapprove of 
it, how are you to meet that particular con- 
tingency now? We have felt all along that 
the right approach must be as far as possible 
an approach of friendliness even to the other 
wrong approach. Not appeasement. We 
make distinction between the two. One 
must not appease evil, but we have to con- 
vert evil as far as possible. Therefore we 
have to be firm and yet courteous and 
friendly. The evildoer may not be convert- 
ed, but remember there are vast numbers of 
people who are not evil but are conditioned 
by the evildoer. 

“Mr. Cousins. I cannot, of course, speak for 
the American Government and I certainly 
cannot presume to speak for the American 
people. But I would guess that the Ameri- 
can people would thoroughly agree with you 
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in what you have said about appeasement. 
In our own relations with the rest of the 
world today we do feel that we are con- 
fronted with a matter of principle which it 
is difficult to put aside or ignore. We be- 
lieve these principles are related not only to 
American security but to the security of free 
people of the world today, for the two are 
interdependent. We cannot advance com- 
mon security for the world's peoples through 
a policy of appeasement. Would you agree? 

“Prime Minister Nenrv. I agree with you 
entirely when you say that there should be 
no appeasement of evil. Having said that, it 
depends how you deal with evil. It depends 
also what is evil and what is not and to what 
degree a thing is evil. Very few things are 
100 percent evil—just as very few things are 
100 percent good—and if condemning scme- 
thing which is mixed good and evil you con- 
demn the whole thing you might get slightly 
entangled in condemning the good, too. 

“Mr. Cousins. But what happens when you 
are threatened by the whole thing? 

“Prime Minister NreHrvu. Well when you are 
threatened by the whole thing you resist 
that threat, but you try to distinguich never- 
theless, because otherwise you confuse peo- 
ple’s minds and make them think that you 
are against the good, too. 

“Mr. Cousins. So far as the necd to dis- 
tinguish between the whole thing and its 
parts is concerned I believe that we in Ameri- 
ca do try to make distinctions. We do make 
a distinction I think, for example, between 
the Russian people and the Russian Gov- 
ernment. I don’t think there is any hostility 
in the United States toward the Russian 
people. We regard the Russian people as 
human beings who are entitled to the same 
fair share of the good things of life as we 
want for ourselves. But some peoples in the 


world today are harnessed by their govern- 
- ments to purposes which threatens the peace. 
Under these circumstances would you agree 
that even if we do make distinctions the 
threat to world peace can continue? 


How 
are we to deal with this threat—again, with- 
out uncertainty or appeasement? 

“Prime Minister Nenrvu. Well, that is a 
big question that you have raised. I should 
have said that the basic threat today in the 
world was fear. And fear is the most dan- 
gerous companion for any individual or for 
any country to possess. Fear clogs the mind, 
and fear leads often to impassioned action. 
As you have said, we must not give in to evil, 
but we must also remember that evil is not 
surmounted by wrong methods which them- 
selves produce more evil. Therefore, the 
method becomes very important. It may 
sound—well, shall I say—like preaching a 
sermon. I have felt more and more that the 
basic lesson that Gandhi taught was right, 
and that was that means should never be 
subordinate to ends. I know that these say- 
ings cannot easily be translated into life. 
A politician or statesman cannot function 
like a prophet, whether it is in a democracy 
or any other type of government. He has to 
limit himself to people’s understanding of 
him and people’s appreciation of what he 
says, Otherwise he cannot function at all. 
Nevertheless, this basic idea seems to be 
most important: that the right means 
should be employed and firmness should be 
allied always to a spirit of friendliness and 
conciliation, not of appeasement. I do 
make a distinction 

“Mr. Cousins. What, then, is a policy 


‘that could represent firmness without ap- 


peasement? What can we do to keep from 
spreading in the world that very doctrine— 
that the end justifies the means? 

“Prime Minister Newru. Well, negatively 
speaking, the first thing to do is to follow 
means which can be justified. And not to 
adopt the same argument that in order to 
meet evil one can adopt any means to meet 
that evil. Then one stands on a stronger 
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moral foundation and can meet that evil 
much more effectively. For the rest, it is a 
question of balance all the time—that in the 
context of things one at least does not do 
the wrong thing. Then, again, one thing is 
always possible—it is that one can be firm, 
shall I say, courteous, when need for firm- 
ness is not shown by violent language, which 
really, especially when countries are dealing 
with each other inflames popular passions 
so much that it becomes impossible to think 
calmly and dispassionately. Violent lan- 
guage inflames the minds of others—not 
only of the evil people but even of the good 
people, even of the good people on the other 
side. There is a wall created which abso- 
lutely prohibits understanding. 

“Mr. Cousins. As you observe the develop- 
ment of the United Nations, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, do you believe that it does offer the 
means of creating an atmosphere of reason 
and checking the spread of such doctrines 
in the world—the doctrine, in particular, 
that the end justifies the means? In asking 
that, I suppose I am also asking how we can 
check and combat aggressive totalitarianism. 
Isn't this the primary job of the United Na- 
tions? 

“Prime Minister NeHrvu. The United Na- 
tions was formed with an objective defined 
in its charter. Its structure was both de- 
fined and proclaimed by its founders. It is 
esser tially an instrument for peace. If that 
structure is changed and if it becomes an 
instrument for war then it does not func- 
tion as United Nations but as something else 
whiclk may really not be necessary; but it 
is a different functioning and different 
structure. The whole idea of the United 
Nations, in the minds of President Roose- 
velt and others, was that people in countries 
of different ways should come together 
around the table, that, in fact, every coun- 
try in the world should come there and 
hammer out solutions instead of fighting on 
the battlefields. Now, if that structure is 
changed and a good part of the world is not 
there, then a very different situation is 
created; that other part of the world doesn't 
participate in that hammering out and it 
has to be dealt with by other means. The 
United Nations at the present moment is 
the only organization which can deal with 
such problems. But it does seem that its 
effectiveness is growing less. Its basic, I 
should say its spiritual, effectiveness is grow- 
ing less because it is working in a field 
which is rather foreign in its conception. 

“Mr. Cousins. Yet isn’t it possible that 
the existing structure of the United Nations 
is such as to make it difficult for all the 
nation of the world to sit around the same 
table? If one nation can set aside the will 
of the others through the veto, for example, 
then there is not much iuducement to sit 
around a table for the purpose of coping 
with fairly fundamental problems. Then 
too, so ‘ong as there are no obligations that 
are compulsory and binding, which could 
make it possible for the United Nations to 
implement and enforce its decisions, there 
is every tendency for nations which feel 
insecure to strengthen themselves through 
armament programs or military alliances.” 


UNITED NATIONS AND POWERS 


“This in turn makes it difficult for one 
bloc to see the other bloc attempt to build 
up its position. Much attention has been 
paid to the refusal of the west to admit 
China. Yet Russia has consistently op- 
posed the admission of Ceylon, which is cer- 
tainly a representative government. 

“Russia takes the view, no doubt, that to 
admit Ceylon would add strength to the 
opposing side. For perhaps some of the 
same reasons and a great many others the 
West feels justified in opposing the entry of 
China. Isn't there some way of resolving 
the problem by making the Unite? Nations 
stronger than any possible combination 
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within it? In such a United Nations, built 
upon clearly defined rights and obligations, 
might we not have the basis for the uni- 
versal design you seek? 

“Prime Minister NeHrvu. Doesn’t that 
mean a change in the basic conception and 
structure of the United Nations, leading up 
to a United Nat‘ons which presents, by and 
large, countries of one way of thinking? 

“Mr. Cousins. The original conception of 
the United Nations, of course, is still the 
ideal. That is to say, an organization which 
can make the world safe for its differences. 
Any United Nations which would attempt to 
steamroller differences out of existence 
would—inevitably, I believe—result in war. 
But if, on the other hand, Mr. Prime Minis- 
ter, the United Nations could be given ade- 
quate power, protecting the world against 
the violator rather than attempting to cope 
with aggression after aggression occurred, 
then we may be able to raise the United 
Nations to a plane where world peace does 
seem within sight. I suppose the big ques- 
tion for such a strengthened United Nations 
is not which nations are to be left out but 
how to get all the nations in the world to 
come in. 

“Prime Minister Nenrv. Surely the United 
Nations cannot claim two things at the same 
time. One is to ignore a country within its 
counsels and at the same time try to im- 
pose its will on that country which has been 
ignored. The two are contradictory. The 
United Nations, by keeping out some coun- 
tries, whether China or Ceylon (both, I 
think, are equally wrong), in a sense denies 
itself the moral right to deal with that coun- 
try. For that covntry it is a simple reply 
that ‘,ou do not recognize us for this pur- 
pose; therefore, we have nothing to do with 
you.” The United Nations puts itself in a 
wrong position thereby. If you cannot deal 
with a country within the form of the United 
Nations, then the only alternative is to deal 
with it outside ultimately by force of arms.” 


WHAT HOPE FOR THE WORLD? 


“When you talk about blocs, it is rather 
difficult to define what a bloc is. Any mili- 
tary alliance is a very close bloc. Any two 
or three or four countries joining together 
is a bloc—whether for military or other rea- 
sons. So either on the one side you must 
put an end to any association of two coun- 
tries for any purpose—other than maybe 
cultural—or some kind of alliances will take 
place ultimately. Such things have to be 
met by an improvement of the world situa- 
tion; because much of this is due to fear— 
whether fear of vuppression, fear of other 
countries spreading out and attacking the 
interests and privileges of their neighbors. 
The basic way to move is to create conditions 
of lessened fear. Having done that, you can 
then build up that type of United Nations 
you have suggested. 

“Mr. Cousins. Yes, all over the world, Mr. 
Prime Minister, wherever I have gone I have 
found the fear of which you speak. I have 
found it in individuals everywhere. In some 
places that fear resulted in futility, in 
others defeatism, in others desperation or 
acute anxiety. Would you agree that the 
place to start is by eliminating today the 
cause of fear? What better way to do that 
than by working inside the United Nations 
itself to give it the required strength within 
tae required time? What other hope for the 
world is there? 

“Prime Minister Nrurv. That is true. But, 
again, I repeat that if the United Nations it- 
self in the minds of large numbers of people 
does not represent the world as a whole it 
becomes a part of the world and the other 
part is out of it. That part of it then is not 
subject to its jurisdiction, and you can only 
bring it in or deal with it by the policemen's 
methods—which countries resent. So that 
instead of assuring peace you are gradually 
drifting to greater conflicts. 
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“Mr. Cousins. I do get your point, Mr. 
Prime Minister; I was merely anxious to find 
out from you whether you believe that a 
proper starting point might perhaps be in 
the form of a call for a revision conference in 
the United Nations under articles 108 and 109 
of the Charter. Such a revision conference 
might represent something of a fresh start 
inside the United Nations, trying to finish 
the job begun at San Francisco—enormously 
difficult though that may be. It would bring 
together—before it is too late—the nations of 
the world in order to find out to what extent 
it is now possible to define the basic prin- 
ciples on which workable universal world 
organization must rest. Assuming that 
weakness tends to create crisis, how can such 
weakness as may now exist in the United 
Nations be eliminated? 

“Prime Minister NeuHrvu. You are referring 
to a possible revision of the United Nations 
Charter? 

“Mi. CousINs. Yes, sir. 

“Prime Minister NEHRU. Well, perhaps that 
may be desirable and it may help. Person- 
ally, I do not find anything wrong about the 
United Nations Charter itself. There may be 
minor procedural matters. It is a very fine 
charter. The objectives are fine, but still, 
if a revision is required, certainly we should 
consider it to make the United Nations more 
= a universal body. That would no doubt 

elp.” 


FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
To: Department of State. 
From: Bombay 885, April 4, 1951. 
Reference: Voluntary. 
Subject: Leader specialist program, Mr. 
Norman Cousins. 

This consulate general has the honor to 
report on the successful visit of Mr. Norman 
Cousins to Bombay during the period Feb- 
ruary 22 through February 28. By the time 
Mr. Cousins reached the end of his rapid itin- 
erary he was of course a sick man, having 
contracted amoebic dysentery in Calcutta. 
Although this consulate general had made 
long-range advance plans involving a reason- 
ably heavy schedule for Mr. Cousins, the 
Embassy in Delhi warned this office 1 day in 
advance that Mr. Cousins should be handled 
carefully and should be given as much op- 
portunity to rest as possible. With that 
warning this office had serious doubts about 
the possible success of the week, but Mr. 
Cousins’ firm determination to carry through 
his commitments his physical condition did 
not seriously interfere with the successful 
completion of his mission in this area. 

Mr. Cousins’ public appearances included 
a press conference on Thursday, February 
22, attended by approximately 30 representa- 
tives of the major papers in the city, and 
later on the same day a speech on the sub- 
ject of “American Public Opinion and 
Peace” for the Bombay branch of the In- 
dian Council of World Affairs. Approxi- 
mately 60 members of that organization at- 
tended the lecture which was given in the 
Board room of Bombay House, headquarters 
of Tatas. On Friday, the 23d, under the 
sponsorship of the Progressive Group, Mr. 
Cousins talked to an audience of approxi- 
mately 300 on the subject of where the peace 
begins. A speech scheduled in Poona on 
Saturday the 24th was canceled on the basis 
of Mr. Cousins’ health. On Monday, Feb- 
ruary 26, Mr. Cousins spoke to 150 people 
at a meeting arranged by the newly formed 
Democratic Research Service with his topic 
“Who Speaks for Peace.” On Monday aftere 
noon Mr. Cousins also made a brief appear- 
ance in the office of the United States Infor- 
mation Service and spoke to assembled staff 
members. February the 27th involved two 
speeches for Mr. Cousins—one at noon for 
200 Rotary Club members with his topic, 
“Don’t Resign From the Human Race,” the 
other later that day was a question and 
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answer period concerned with literary sub- 
jects arranged by P. E. N. for approximately 
70 members and friends. 

This catalog of public appearances clearly 
indicates a deliberate move on the part of 
this office inasmuch as local organizations 
were approached to sponsor Mr. Cousins’ ap- 
pearances. The consulate general made no 
attempt to hide the fact that Mr. Cousins 
was visiting Bombay under the auspices of 
the United States Government but it was 
thought wise to arrange for a recognized 
local association to actually sponsor his 
public appearances. 

Members of the press attended all of the 
public lectures and the reporting was in 
most instances adequate. Typical press 
reports on the several features are for- 
warded as enclosures for this dispatch. Few 
editorial comments appeared pertaining to 
Mr. Cousins’ visit but three are attached as 
enclosures for this dispatch. A note in 
Bharat, Congress-owned daily, February 
24, inspired by comments made by Mr. 
Cousins at his Indian Council of World Af- 
fairs speech, an editorial in the frequently 
anti-American Free Press Bulletin, February 
28, criticizing Mr. Cousins for his lack 
of understanding of the basis of India’s 
neutrality, and a favorable brief note in the 
Bombay Chtonicle dated March 1 con- 
gratulating Mr. Cousins for his tactfulness 
in recognizing and commenting on the feel- 
ing of frustration found during his visit in 
India. As usual the party line, Blitz, pro- 
vided the one false note in reporting Amer- 
ican activity in the area. In the issue of 
March 3 that publication used a brief 
reference Mr. Cousins had made to the geo- 
graphic spread of communism as a jumping- 
off point for additional castigation of the 
United States. In relation to the extent of 
Mr. Cousins’ activity during the time he was 
in Bombay it is only surprising that Blitz 
failed to devote more attention to his visit. 

In all his public appearances Mr. Cousins 
was impressive and although he is not a 
brilliant orator his texts were more than 
satisfactory and were delivered with a sin- 
cere conviction which impressed his audi- 
ences. Im each instance Mr. Cousins 
emerged as a brilliant performer when it 
came to the question-and-answer period. 
It was the general consensus of most people 
who heard him that that portion of each 
lecture period was by far the most impres- 
sive. The questions at one or another ses- 
sion ranged the full gamut of local current 
thinking about the United States in inter- 
national relations. Some of the questions 
recurring more than once were: Why does 
the United States support reactionary re- 
gimes such as Chiang? Why has the United 
States refused Nehru’s mediation? Mr. 
Cousins’ personal views on One World Gov- 
ernment? The explanation for the United 
States refusal to accept China as a U. N. 
member? Why not leave the Koreans to 
solve their own problems? And an explana- 
tion of the differences in the definitions of 
peace. 

The most hard-hitting speech made by 
Mr. Cousins during the week he was in Bom- 
bay was that for the Democratic Research 
Service. Before Mr. Cousins’ arrival the 
Democratic Research Service had cleared 
with him asking that he prepare a special 
speech aimed at an exposé of the phony 
Soviet peace campaign. Mr. Cousins used 
it as an opportunity to describe the state of 
thinking in the United States in the early 
part of the 1930’s and then the progressive 
disillusionment of America with the inter- 
national attitude of the Soviet. He also 


pointed a parallel that he has seen in India 
today, the current state of confused think- 
ing which he has found similar to that in 
our own country during the 1930's. The full 
text of this particular speech was transcribed 
by tape recorder and is available to the De- 
partment if the Department is interested in 
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seeing it. During the question period imme- 
diately after that speech the first question 
was concerned with Mr. Cousins’ appear- 
ance at the Waldorf-Astoria Peace Meeting 
in 1947. Mr. Cousins explained at consid- 
erable length in an off-the-record fashion 
the full story behind his invitation from 
the Peace Committee and the exact sequence 
of events at the actual meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. It was one of the most inter- 
esting anst-ers given by Mr. Cousins during 
the whole time he was in the city of Bom- 
bay. 

An additional interesting press reaction 
appeared in the Bombay Gujerati daily, Hin- 
dustan, a reasonably influential local lan- 
guage newspaper with a circulation of 15,000 
copies. In the February 23 issue in a three- 
column story on Norman Cousins in the lit- 
erary section of the editorial page, the edi- 
tor made the following statement: 

“Following the visit of the British Coun- 
cil’s drama group, the arrival of an author 
from across the Atlantic will find welcome 
from all interested in literature. It seems, 
in this trip Mr. Cousins is going to appear 
more as a political expert than a man of 
letters. The topics of his talks deal mainly 
with democracy, peace, American public 
opinion, and so on. It is a matter of regret 
that Bombay will not come to know about 
the artistic personality of a man who has 
been editing for 10 years a first-rank literary 
magazine like the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. If a public talk on some literary sub- 
ject can still be arranged, it would be worth 
while. Either at Mr. Cousins’ meeting with 
P. E. N. members or at another suitable occa- 
sion, it is necessary to arrange a talk that 
will throw light upon him as an author and 
give some idea of contemporary trends in 
American literature. We hope the USIS will 
think about this.” 

One of the staff members in the Gujerati 
translation section of the office caught the 
article the morning it appeared and without 
reference to Mr. Norman Cousins the cultural 
affairs officer wrote immediately to the editor. 
The text of the answer is given in full: 

“Your article concerning Mr. Norman 
Cousins has been called to our attention and 
we would like to report that we completely 
sympathize with your point of view. In rela- 
tion to that point of view we deliberately 
saved one evening of Mr. Cousins’ crowded 
schedule for an opportunity for the members 
of P. E. N. to meet him. We assume and we 
early promised Madam Wadia that Mr, 
Cousins would talk informally at that meet- 
ing about the American literary scene and 
will then be only too glad to answer ques- 
tions pertinent to the literary field. 

“As you are aware most of Mr. Cousins’ 
appearances are concerned with the subject 
of peace. In relation to the situation of the 
world in 1951 and in relation to Mr. Cousins’ 
personal convictions this consistent concern 
should not be a surprise to you or your read- 
ers. Mr. Cousins’ whole literary life has been 
concerned with literature as a living force 
and with, in 1951 forces in the world threat- 
ening life itself, it should not be a surprise 
to you that much of Mr. Cousins’ thinking 
and talking time is concerned with the 
* * *,. Unfortunately the editor did not 
choose to publish the answer, but fortu- 
nately Mr. Cousins heartily approved of the 
text and requested a copy for his personal 
files inasmuch as he regarded it as a clear- 
cut explanation of the philosophy of his 
trip. 

Mr. Cousins was satisfied with the press 
conference, which was an extremely lively 
one in relation to Bombay standards, much 
as it was off the record, which surprisingly 
enough reporters did appreciate. The press 
conference was remarkably free from the 
needling variety of questions visiting Amer- 
icans frequently face, and the chief expla- 
nation seems to be the'sincerity of Mr. 
Cou:ins in talking to individuals and groups. 
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He gained the respect of many of the re- 
porters immediately, and held that respect 
throughout the conference, which lasted for 
1 hour and a half. During the week Mr. 
Cousins was also interviewed for an All 
India Radio broadcast. The interview was 
accomplished by Mr. Frank Moraes, the edi- 
tor of the Times, of India, and the majority 
of the questions were, of course, literary, 
inasmuch as All India Radio keeps clear of 
political commentary. 

A fine statement by Mr. Cousins was made 
during his brief appearance at the United 
States information center. He told a story 
concerning his visit to a refugee camp in 
Delhi during which he encountered a rea- 
sonably active Communist propagandist. 
He used that story as typical of the propa- 
ganda campaign being fought in India and 
finished with a statement which has been re- 
peated to USIS employees throughout India. 

“Within a week I shall be leaving India, 
and you will be here to fight out the battle. 
It will be easy enough for me back in the 
United States to talk about the problems 
and to get American support, because that 
is easy enough to do at a distance. I do not 
know whether I will get it, but at least I 
can talk about it. But you will be here on 
the firing line, and so I would say to you 
that in all the world today I can't think of 
a@ group of people who have a greater cause 
to which to dedicate and consecrate them- 
selves than you have, because a lot more is 
a stake than merely the preservation of this 
nation or that nation. What is at stake is 
the preservation of human value. We 
have got a very tough fight on our 
hands. But I think it is a fight in 
which we actually have and can bring great- 
er force to bear than the other side can 
bring to bear on the problem. I think we 
have the greater force because I think we 
have history itself on our side. I do not 
think that we can do more than fight the 
good fight. I don’t think indeed we can do 
less than that. But I do think, however, 
that to do less than that would be treason 
to the human race.” 

Based on instructions from Delhi this 
Consulate General kept Mr. Cousins’ social 
engagements to an absolute minimum. Be- 
fore word reached this office of the state of 
his health several social functions had been 
arranged. Mr. Cousins insisted on carrying 
through with those functions although he 
possibly should not have. On Thursday, the 
22nd of February, Mr. Minco Masani, the 
Chairman of the Indian Council of World 
Affairs, Bombay branch, gave a dinner party 
involving numerous loca) personalities Mr. 
Masani was anxious to have Mr. Cousins 
meet. On Friday the 23d, the Consul Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Childs entertained at a formal 
buffet supper for Mr. Cousins. That dinner 
party coincided with the one evening that 
Mr. and Mrs. George McGhee were in the 
city on their way to the Colombo Conference 
and they were of course added to the dinner 
list. It gave Mr. Cousins an opportunity to 
give first-hand impressions to Mr. McGhee 
of his full Indian experience. On Sunday 
evening, the 25th, the Cultural Affairs Of- 
ficer, in the absence of the Public Affairs 
Officer, entertained 50 press people at a re- 
ception in Mr. Cousins’ honor. The balance 
of the schedule was Kept in the clear and 
except for small scale luncheon and dinner 
engagements and numerous private inter- 
views Mr. Cousins was able to obtain some 
rest during the period he was in the city of 
Bombay. The best evidence that the Bom- 
bay experience was not as disastrous as it 
could have been is the fact that Mr. Cousins 
regained four of the seventeen pounds he 
had lost earlier in India. 

In public meetings and in private con- 
tacts Mr. Cousins demonstrated to virtually 
everybody his ability as a thinker and his 
genuine talents as a person. Few Americans 
who have visited in this area have made 
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as much of an impression as Mr. Cousins did 
during the week that he was in the city. The 
only limitations on the effectiveness of his 
visit were that of the condition of his health 
which did prevent him from following the 
energetic 24-hour-a-day schedule he usually 
follows and the constant presence of Mr. 
Julius Stulman, his traveling companion. 
Mr. Stulman is the subject of a separate 
despatch. 

This Consulate General would like to go 
on record that the Government-sponsored 
visit by Mr. Cousins was completely success- 
ful and would also like to recommend similar 
visits arranged by the Government for peo- 
ple as well qualified as Cousins is. Local 
organizations welcome American speukers 
and if those speakers are of the caliber of 
Mr. Cousins the effectiveness of the USIE 
program will be extended. Additional en- 
closures to this despatch consist of 4 pic- 
tures taken at the press conference and 3 
pictures taken during Mr. Cousins’ quick 
visit to the USIS office. 

W. Crype Dunn, 
American Consul. 

(Enclosures: 1. Clipping, Free Press Jour- 
nal, February 23, 1951. 2. Clipping, Times 
of India, February 23, 1951. 3. Clipping, 
Bombay Chronicle, February 23, 1951. 4. 
Clipping, Bharat, February 23, 1951. 5 
Clipping, Free Press Journal, February 24, 
1951. 6. Clipping, Times of India, February 
28, 1951. 7. Clipping, Free Press Journal, 
February 28, 1951. 8. Clipping, National 
Standard, February 28, 1951. 9. Clipping, 
Bombay Chronicle, February 28, 1951. 10. 
Clipping, Free Press Bulletin, February 28, 
1951. 11. Clipping, Bombay Chronicle, March 
1, 1951. 12. Clipping, Blitz, March 3, 1951. 
13, Photographs, 4 pp.) 


{From the Bombay Free Press Journal of 
February 23, 1951] 


FORMATION OF WoRLD GOVERNMENT, Mr. 
CousINs’ PLEA 


BomsBay, Thursday.—The need for the for- 
mation of a world government functioning 
under world laws to be evolved by a world 
body was emphasized by Mr. Norman Cousins, 
editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
published in the United States, at a press 
conference here today. 

The world government, he said, would en- 
force peace on all its member nations with 
a control on common security of individuals 
and the people. 

Mr. Cousins, who ts on a lecture tour of 
India, further stated that the United States 
had committed a mistake in accepting the 
right of veto for the Big Five in the Security 
Council. He regretted that America had 
followed the policy of isolationism in the 
past. 

The American journalist was emphatically 
of opinion that a world war was not in- 
evitable, but added: “I will not subscribe, 
under any circumstances, to a peace which 
will cost the moral values.” 

Referring to the preservation of peace, 
Mr. Cousins said that only a working part- 
nership between India and America for peace 
would help the world in maintaining it. 

Later, addressing a meeting of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs at the Bombay 
House this evening, Mr. Cousins observed 
that the American press did not necessarily 
reflect the public opinion in the country. 
He was speaking on Public Opinion in the 
United States of America and the Peace. 


UNITED STATES NEWS 


He said he was disturbed to see news from 
the United States treated in the Indian press 
as though it actually represented the real 
opinion of the American people. American 
news reaching Indian newspapers had to be 
understood with a proper background to 
evaluate it in proper perspective, he said. 

There were many things in common be- 
tween the two countries, and the press in 
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both countries which had tremendous re- 
sponsibilities should work toward bringing 
about better understanding between the 
peoples of America and India, Mr. Cousins 
pleaded. 

While asserting that “bad news from 
America was not the real news,” he said 
that he saw signs of rift between the people 
of both countries, and this rift would be 
exploited to create “real rift between us.” 
Mr. Cousins said that he found very little 
of American literature in the libraries and 
educational institutions in India, and he 
thought that more and more American pub- 
lications should be read by Indians. 

He admitted that “shady magazines,” 
which were sold in India in large numbers, 
had much higher circulation in the United 
States than the serious type of publications. 


|From the Times of India, Colombo, Ceylon, 
of February 23, 1951] 
I'STABLISHMENT OF WORLD PEACE—VALUE OF 
INDO-UNITED STATES AMITY 


An active working partnership between 
India and the United States is the only 
effective means by which the present drift 
toward another global conflict, could be 
avoided and universal peace established, ac- 
cording to Mr. Norman Cousins, noted au- 
thor and editor of the American Saturday 
Review of Literature. 

Addressing a press conference in Bombay 
on Thursday, Mr. Cousins, who is on a 
United States Government-sponsored lecture 
tour of India, said that these two nations— 
one representing the east and the other the 
west—should join hands within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and endeavor to 
work for peace through principles and not 
through power politics. 

Mr. Cousins advocated the development of 
the United Nations as an organization having 
the authority to make, enact, enforce and 
interpret world laws. “Otherwise the United 
Nations will die and with it the last best 
hope for achieving peace,” he added. 

Declaring that another war is not inevi- 
table, the American author, however, added 
that he did not believe in achieving peace 
at any price. 

KNOW EACH OTHER BETTER 

Later in the evening, speaking to the 
members of the Bombay branch of the In- 
dian Council of World Affairs, Mr. Cousins 
referred to the lack of proper understanding 
between the peoples of India and the United 
States. 

He remarked that the press and public 
opinion polls in the United States did not 
truly reflect the thoughts and views of the 
people. News, which was considered unim- 
portant in one country, was prominently 
displayed in the newspapers of the other 
country, while really important items of 
news were either treated with scant respect 
or ignored totally. 

Referring to the great part that the two 
nations had to play in the coming years in 
shaping world opinion, Mr. Cousins said: 
“There is a great similarity between America 
and India. These two countries must work 
in closer cooperation in the cause of world 
peace.” 

Asked to clarify the general misunder- 
standing that Americans were trigger happy, 
Mr. Cousins said it was an injustice to the 
United States—indeed to the human race to 
say that Americans were war happy. 

Mr. M. R. Masani, chairman of the council, 
presided. 


{From Bharat of February 24, 1951] 

Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, is obviously a great 
believer in Indo-American amity. His forci- 
ble plea for a better understanding between 
the two nations will be widely endorsed in 
this country. It was surprising to hear an 
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outstanding American journalist asking this 
country not to take the American press as 
reflecting the public opinion there. His plea 
to the Indian press to be more broad based 
in its news treatment of America is unneces- 
sary. The Indian press barring a micro- 
scopic minority has never tampered with the 
weights and measures of news reporting. 
And toward America, it cannot be said that 
either the people or the press of this country 
are hostile in any way. As for Mr. Cousins’ 
assertion that anybody who makes a fool of 
himself in America gets a front page in 
India, it may be said that this is the result 
of the dictum attributed to Northcliffe that 
when a dog bites a man it is not news, and 
when a man bites a dog it is news. After 
all the public are interested in the unusual 
and the unexpected. There can be no doubt 
that a working partnership between India 
and America would increase the chances of 
peace. This is exactly what Prime Minister 
Nebru has been attempting, and it was in this 
sp..it that he undertook a tour of the Amer- 
ican Continent 2 years ago. Differences of 
opinion and shifts in emphasis will always 
mark the relations between two countries; 
but on the fundamental allegiance to the 
d-mocratic ideal there can be and ought to 
be no difference whatsoever between India 
and the United States. 


[From the Free Press Journal of February 
24, 1951] 
Over-ALL Power For U. N.—Way To Save 
Peace, Says Mr. Cousins 


Bompay, Friday —-A mandate to the U. N. 
Organization to exercise effective control over 
all nations was the only way to enforce peace 
in the world and make aggression impossible, 
stated Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the 
American Saturday Review of Literature, 
here today. 

Mr. Cousins, who has been deputed by the 
Government of the United States to make 
the American viewpoint known to the Indian 
people, was addressing a meeting under the 
Progressive Group at the Taj Mahal Hotel 
this evening. 

This end could be achieved, in Mr. Cousins’ 
opinion, through a working partnership be- 
tween the people of India and the United 
States inside the United Nations Organiza- 
tion to correct the errors of the past few 
years and to find the basis of a revised U. N. 
in which it would be possible for all nations 
to come in without alining themselves into 
power blocs. 


UNITED STATES INTENTIONS 


The much maligned and much misunder- 
stood Government of the United States, Mr. 
Cousins said, was working for peace, and it 
was not true that it was concerned only with 
war. There was a tremendous movement for 
peace in his country, the speaker declared. 

Mr. Cousins urged that the frightful poss!- 
bilities of atomic warfare should impress on 
the people of the world that they could no 
longer afford to make any mistake which 
would have frightful results. Looking at 
the pattern of culture of the twentieth cen- 
utry which was a pattern of destruction, the 
people had the right, to ask, “Where are the 
forces in the world that speak peace, speak 
for man?” And yet, Mr. Cousins wailed, all 
over the world the people were indulging in 
the luxury of nationalism in the awful game 
of power politics. 

Peace was possible even at this late day if 
the United Nations was strengthened so as to 
have powers of law and compulsory Jjurisdic- 
tion over nations, he declared. 


[From the Times of India, Colombo, Ceylon, 
of February 28, 1951] 
“Inpia Is Hope or WORLD” UNITED STATES 
Eprror’s VIEw 
Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, told the Bombay 
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Rotary Club on Tuesday that there was no 
scope for mediation of the problems facing 
the world today. 

Mr. Cousins, who was speaking on the sub- 
ject Don’t Resign From the Human Race, 
said that India today was in a unique posi- 
tion, not to mediate, but to create or design 
a framework within which it might be pos- 
sible to prevent the world “from blowing up 
in one last explosion.” 

Wherever he had been, particularly in 
France, Germany, Austria, and the Scandi- 
navian countries, during the last 3 years, 
he had observed a feeling of fatalism—‘“ex- 
istantialism” and “inevitabilism” were the 
synonyms Mr. Cousins used—a feeling of res- 
ignation from the problems facing the entire 
human race. 

“Today in India,” Mr. Cousins said, “I feel, 
on the basis of my very short trip that there 
is a summing up of almost everything I found 
elsewhere. But India may be the last place 
in the world to reflect the feeling to resign 
from the human race. India is the hope of 
the world. No nation throughout history 
had more to offer to humanity at large than 
India has today. 

“India today is the hope of the world. No 
nation in history, indeed, had so much to 
offer for the building up of an enduring 
peace and for the defense of the basis for an 
enlargement of the human species. I leave 
India with very high hopes.” 

India, Mr. Cousins added, in solving her 
problems, could be an inspiration to the en- 
tire world. India was the laboratory of the 
future. India was the largest nation in the 
world outside the totalitarian “bloc’—a 
nation which could provide an answer to 
totalitarianism. India had the means to ad- 
vance the ccuse of world peace, not by media- 
tion, but by the creation of a framework 
within which the rights of people could be 
enforced. 

Rotarian-President Niren N. Ghose was in 
the chair. Rotarian Dr. F. P. Antia pro- 
posed a vote of thanks. 


[From the Free Press Journal of February 
28, 1951) 


“Give Up FALse NEUTRALITY,” UNITED STATES 
Eprror’s Tip To INDIA 


BomsBay, Tuesday—India should give up 
its path of mediation and false neutrality 
and take the lead in establishing peace and 
order in the world by creating an enduring 
framework of law within the United Nations, 
Mr. Norman Cousins, Editor of the American 
Saturday Review of Literature, stated here 
today. 

Mr. Cousins, who was addressing the Ro- 
tary Club this afternoon, declared that there 
was no common meeting ground between 
the two different groups of the world. World 
peace and order could be established only if 
a strong and fearless attitude was taken up 
in the United Nations. He advocated a 
strong approach to the problems at present 
facing the world. 

Mr. Cousins was of the opinion that India 
could rightly take the lead in the U. N. as no 
nation had more to offer to itself, and to 
the world than this country, 

His impression of the country, he said, was 
that uncertainty, defeatism, helplessness 
and inertia, which were the bane of Euro- 
pean countries, were more apparent in India 
than anywhere else. 


[From the National Standard of 
February 28, 1951] 


Inp1A ABLE To PREvENT Wortp From BLOWING 
Up, Says Untrep States Epiror 


“India is in an unique position to create 
the framework within which it is possible 
to keep the world from blowing up,” declared 
Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the American 
Saturday Review of Literature, when he ad- 
dressed the Rotary Club in Bombay on 
Tuesday. 
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Mr. Cousins added that to create such a 
framework of world laws to provide a struc- 
ture within which the rules of the game 
would be properly observed, the path of 
mediation and false neutrality should be 
given up and a straight and fearless attitude 
be taken up before the United Nations. 

Mr. Cousins said, no nation has more to 
offer to itself and more to offer to the world 
at large than the people of India: 

Summing up his impressions, Mr. Cousins 
observed that whatever problems he had 
found elsewhere in the world, the prevailing 
feeling of uncertainty, defeatism, helpless- 
ness, and inertia, were present in India in a 
more intense form. 


FALSE NATIONAL BARRIERS 


Elaborating on the subject of his speech, 
Don’t Resign From the Human Race, Mr. 
Cousins said that in France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Scandinavia, and other countries, the 
same attitude of despair and defeatism pre- 
vailed and people were taking refuge behind 
false national barriers instead of facing what 
was happening around them in the world 
squarely. 

Stressing the need for resolution and a 
strong approach to the present world crisis, 
Mr. Cousins observed that India today was 
the hope of the world. Calling for a positive 
approach he stated that there could be no 
mediation as there was no common ground 
between the differing groups. Either there 
was aggression or there was not. “If there is 
aggression, let us meet it fearlessly,” he de- 
clared. The only way to meet aggression was 
by creating an enduring framework of world 
laws and their enforcement by the United 
Nations, 

[From the Bombay Chronicle of February 
28, 1951] 


Inp1a Is Hope or FREE Word, Mr. COousINs’ 
VIEW 


Bombay, Tuesday.—“‘As the largest free na- 
tion outside the totalitarian regime, India 
is the hope of the world,” declared Mr. Nor- 
man Cousins, American journalist and au- 
thor, addressing the Bombay Rotary Club 
Tuesday afternoon. 

“India is in a unique position to design 
the framework within which to keep the 
world from blowing up in one great explo- 
sion,” he added. 

Mr. Cousins pointed out that India was 
an inspiration to the rest of the world in 
that she was striving to build up a stable 
economy and to raise the general standard 
of living of the masses without infringing 
human freedom. 

The speaker said that wherever he visited 
there was a feeling of defeatism and fatal- 
ism discernible. All these problems in a 
most complicated, complex and intensified 
form faced India. No nation in history had 
to face such great difficulties in the post- 
independence era than India and he paid a 
tribute to the leadership of the country on 
their achievements in these trying times. 

“I am leaving India in very high hopes,” 
he concluded. 

Rotarian president, N. N. Ghose, was in the 
chair. A vote of thanks was proposed by 
Dr. F. P. Antia. 

[From the Free Press Journal of February 
28, 1951] 


FALse NEUTRALITY 


Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Ameri- 
can Saturday Review of Litcrature, has been 
at considerable pains to tell us that our neu- 
trality is false and our path of mediation 
wrong. 

He would probably like us very much to 
join hands with the United States of 
America. 

Obviously, our learned guest has neither 
understood nor probed more deeply into the 
reasons that have motivated India to take 
the stand she has consistently taken so far. 
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Even a casual study of India’s foreign pol- 
icy will show that her main desire has been 
to maintain peace, to promote understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world. 

Inevitably, this leads to misunderstanding 
and heartburnings. 

India has decided to risk unfriendliness. 

She has been accused of siding now with 
the democratic bloc and again with the 
Communist bloc. 

This only proves the contention that India 
has been playing fair with the peoples—not 
with governments. 

India has been playing an unenviable role. 

She can at best take comfort in the 
thought that she has been playing true to 
herself. 

Polonius’ advice is good as much for na- 
tions as for individuals. 

India has never been neutral toward the 
people. 

She has consistently championed their 
cause in the United Nations Organization. 

This is a positive policy, as contrasted with 
the constant shifting that the United States 
has been indulging. 

Mr. Cousins might read the Bible (St. 
Matthew, ch. 7): 

“And why beholdest thou the mote that is 
iz, thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye?” 

“Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou 
see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye.” 


[From the Bombay Chronice of March 1, 
1951] 


A MATTER OF CONSIDENCE 


Mr. Norman Cousins who has just con- 
cluded a brief visit to India, managed with 
supreme tact to convey pleasantly to Indians 
that he found predominant here a sense of 
frustration. Mr. Cousins is not the only vis- 
itor to make this discovery though others 
hesitate between politely suppressing their 
feeling and brusquely disclosing it. It is 
not always that a distinguished foreigner 
on a flying visit trusts his own judgment 
sufficiently to risk hurting the feelings of his 
host on what might very well be a mistaken 
opinion. And those who remain longer, 
when they do not change their ideas, have 
several valid reasons for not speaking with 
candor. But it is a general impression with 
foreign visitors that the national spirit 
which one would expect to see in a country 
that has just gained freedom, was not very 
evident. One observer felt that the middle 
classes who should be the foremost in this 
kind of enthusiasm, were strangely lethargic 
and even indifferent. “Labor,” he said, “and 
the peasantry can be roused to disinterested 
national effort when the occasion requires it; 
but the middle classes are different.” There 
is a great deal which is brought into con- 
troversy by this analysis, and the middle 
class in India has had very little to feel 
pleased about. 


[From Blitz of March 3, 1951] 
Worps aNp DEEDs 


Addressing the inaugural meeting of the 
Democratic Research Service (whatever that 
may be—but we have our own suspicions) at 
(your guess is right) the Indian Merchants 
Chamber, Bombay, Mr. Norman Cousins, 
American author and editor of The Saturday 
Review of Literature, urged Indians to judge 
those who claimed to work for peace not by 
their words but by their deeds. So we shall, 
trudder! But you won't like it. 

Disregarding words of Mr. Cousins and his 
compatriots, let us judge the American's 
professions of peace and democracy by some 
of their deeds—e. g. (1) Hiroshima. (2) 
Lynching. (3) Poll tax. (4) Atom-bomb 
manufacture. (5) Atom-bomb Russia propa- 
ganda. (6) War bases all over the world. 
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(7) American rearmament of Fascist Japan 
and Nazi Germany. (8) American troops, 
planes, and armament in Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Turkey, Greece, etc. 
Another simple test, Mr. Cousins to judge 
the comparative peaceful intentions of Soviet 
Russia and the United States of America: 
How many American troops today are to be 
found outside the frontiers of the United 
States of America? How many Russian 


troops are to be found outside the frontiers 
of U. S. S. R.? 

We shall judge your deeds, Mr. Cousins but. 
suppose the verdict is “Guilty?” 


FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STaTES OF AMERICA, 
To: Department of State (for IEP). 
From: New Delhi, India, No. 2237, March 30, 
1951. 
Reference: Depcirtel 312, December 27, 1950. 
Subject: Exchange of persons: American 
leader program, visit of Mr. Norman 
Cousins to Delhi area. 

Mr. Norman Cousins arrived on February 
10, 1951, from Lahore and left for Bombay on 
February 21. He returned to Delhi on Feb- 
ruary 28 and left again on March 3. During 
that time, Mr. Cousins gave seven lectures, 
was entertained at two teas, one dinner, one 
reception and at quite a large number of 
unscheduled social engagements. Also Mr. 
Cousins gave his time to all who wanted to 
see him and had several appointments with 
government officials, cabinet ministers, and 
one luncheon engagement, one dinner en- 
gagement, and two other appointments with 
the Prime Minister. He made two tape re- 
cordings with the Prime Minister, granted 
only on condition that they be used by 
NBC in the United States. He also made 
two recordings for All India Radio and 
toured some of the refugee camps. 

Mr. Cousins was ill with dysentery while 
here, and therefore much of his tour was 
canceled. He also preferred a light schedule 
here so that he could devote more time to 
talking with an inverviewing Government 
Officials. 

The tour program (see enclosure 1). 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


His first broagcast was an interview with 
Harindranath Chattopadhyaya, one of In- 
dia’s leading poets and a pronouncéd Com- 
rrunist. The full text of approximately 30 
minutes was edited down to 12 minutes. 
The interview was planned to be on cul- 
tura! subjects, mostly writers and their 
works, but many “loaded” questions were 
asked. However, because of the policy of 
All India Radio, all objectionable <naterial 
was deleted. The first broadcast was effec- 
tive, and Mr. Cousins handled himself very 
well. 

The other broadcast was on the Brains 
Trust program. Here questions are placed 
before a panel for discussion. The panel 
consisted of Mr. Jack Hughes, master of 
ceremonies, and from the British Informa- 
tion Service, New Delhi, Dr. K. G. Saiyadain, 
of the Ministry of Education, Dr. K. S. 
Krishna, director, National Physical Labora- 
tory, Father D’Souza, Catholic priest and 
member of Parliament, and Mr. Norman 
Cousins. The questions ranged from “If 
science keeps advancing at its present rate, 
man will eventually destroy himself,” to 
“Discuss the statement that ‘Women are the 
better half.’” 

In this second broadcast the discussion was 
extremely interesting, and with Mr. Cousins’ 
sharp wit and humor, there was favorable 
comment among those who heard it. 

He was requested to make further broad- 
cast recordings, but found it impossible be- 
cause of lack of time. 

Press coverage (see enclosure 3 and press 
clippings.) 

Enclosed are two press releases put out by 
USIS on Mr. Cousins’ tour of the Delhi area. 
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Mr. Cousins’ visit received extensive coverage 
in the majority of the Delhi area newspapers. 
Enclosed also is a press release of one of Mr. 
Cousins’ interviews with Prime Minister 
Nebru. 

POINTS OF EMPHASIS 


1. Mr. Cousins stressed the point that there 
must be a peace with justice through a world 
federation, and that this federation must 
be supported by all nations of the world 
which will give the federction power to make 
and enforce laws. 

2. He said that there must be better Indo- 
American relations since India has all the 
potentialities of becoming to the East what 
America is to the West. Therefore, the two 
countries must cooperate to create a better 
world. 

3. He said that to achieve better relations 
(and he stressed this point in every speech), 
there wou!d have to be a truer writing of the 
news. He said that if he were an Indian 
reading the Indian newspapers, he would 
have nothing to do with America because 
they (Indian newspapers) give front page 
headline coverage to American news items 
such as murder, rape, and statements by ir- 
responsible nitwits, but some really impor- 
tant philanthropic event is hidden in the 
back pages in a two- or three-line article. 
He admitted that the same was done in some 
American newspapers but that the true facts 
could also be read in many others. 

4. He expressed the opinion that after 
there is a working world federation, there 
must be a respect among all nations and all 
peoples for the rights of the individual and 
of the nations as individuals. He said that 
the United Nations could be such an organ- 
ization if the nations of the world would drop 
all selfish aims and ambitions and work to- 
gether for the benefit of mankind to abolish 
greed, want, and fear, and settle by discus- 
sion any misunderstanding that might arises. 

Following every lecture, there was a ques- 
tion-and-answer period, and in his replies 
Mr. Cousins was at his best. Those ques- 
tions most frequently asked were: 

1. Is there discrimination against Negroes 
in the United States? 

Yes. We have racial discrimination in the 
United States. But after a people have been 
kept in slavery for a hundred years and then 
are granted their freedom, it is not| easy for 
those who have been masters to accept them 
as equals. You have the same problem in 
India with your untouchables. 

In America, during the past 25 years, there 
have been great forward strides to abolish 
discrimination. However, you in your news- 
papers read nothing about this. You read 
only the bad aspects of discrimination and 
cannot know what forward steps have been 
and are being taken to do away with dis- 
crimination. 

2. Why was Pakistan not considered an 
aggressor in Kashmir when China was 
branded as such in Korea? 

I do not feel qualified to discuss the Kash- 
mir question since I do not know the many 
intricacies involved and am not an expert on 
the subject. However, I hope that India 
and Pakistan can settle their dispute ami- 
cably between themselves. 

3. Is it true that civil rights are becom- 
ing non-existent in the United States? 

No. It is not true. From your newspaper 
accounts of the Martinsville Negroes and the 
Communist incidents (things which were 
always cited by the audience), it is no wonder 
that you have such ideas. However, we have 
been going through a bad time—a time of 
unrest and readjustment. We are beginning 
now to come out of it. India is going 
through such a time now, and I am sure she 
will come out of it. 

4. Did the United States drop the atomic 
bomb on Japan because of racial discrimi- 
nation? 

No. There was no discrimination involved. 
I have seen the cities of Europe, and the dam- 
age done there ty bombings was much worse 
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than that done by the atomic bomb in Japan. 
In Europe, it was not just a few cities but 
many or all of the large ones. I feel that 
perhaps Japan shou.d bave been warned and 
given the opportunity to end the war before 
the bomb was dropped. However, if everyone 
could see the destruction in both Europe and 
Japan, as I have, I feel sure there would be 
no feelings whatsoever about racial prejudice 
unless it were against Europe. 

5. Do you think the United States Con- 
gress will grant the wheat to India? What 
is American public opinion on this? 

Yes. I think the wheat will be given 
to India. However, we are damned if we do 
and damned if we don't. It is the same all 
over the world. 

If we give someone something, they damn 
us for giving it because we are showing our 
superiority as the “haves” over the “have 
nots.” Also, if we don’t give it, we are 
damned because we have it and won't give 
it. However, since it is a matter of con- 
science and since in a thing of this sort 
Americans are ruled by conscience, I feel 
that public opinion will be in favor of the 
wheat grant. 

EVALUATION 

The embassy regards short-term visits of 
American lecturers of the highest priority 
value for both short-term and long-term ob- 
jectives. This informal person-to-person ex- 
change of prominent, mature American 
leaders is invaluable, by supplementing the 
existing official exchanges, in increasing in- 
ternational understanding. 

Particularly in India, where there is so 
much social, economic and cultural change 
during the first years of its national life, 
American leaders, by first-hand contacts and 
frank discussions with important people and 
organizations, will learn how Indians think 
about the rest of the world. 

The embassy believes that these leaders 
should not only be sponsored by the De- 
partment, but also by private organizations 
and foundations possibly subsidized for this 
purpose by the United States Government. 

Mr. Cousins’ impact in Delhi was noticeable. 
Audiences and private interviewers liked him 
and seemed to be swayed, at least for the 
moment. He was sincere in his approdch and 
in his interest in the opinions of others 
He met and talked with all who wanted to 
see him. 

His speeches were extemporaneous and var- 
ried in their appeal. However, he devoted 
much of his time to answering questions, 
and at this he was very adept. He occa- 
sionally showed himself somewhat too glib 
but gave no real offense. His listeners were 
always interested, if not always satisfied by 
his answers. 

The total observable effect of the visit 
has convinced the embassy that it is im- 
portant to have in India many alert and 
liberal leaders—talking, talking, talking. 
They should be tireless in their patience, 
but quick to present effectively American 
principles. 

SUGGESTIONS 


Because Mr. Cousins was under the spon- 
sorship of the Department of State, many 
of the Indians felt that his speeches and 
discussions were strictly propaganda. It 
might be possible, in the future, to get some 
nongovernment organizations or. institu- 
tions to sponsor some of the leaders officially 
with unoflicial departmental backing. 

It is suggested that something of the per- 
sonality and habits of the leader be for- 
warded to each post for use in the prepara- 
tion of the tour program, Along with this 
should be sent the leader's biography to be 
used by the posts in the preparation of press 
releases and other mai . Those organi- 
zations and groups to whom the leader is to 
speak might make use of the biography in 
the selection of topics for the speeches. 

Whenever possible, each visiting lecturer, 
at least those under the Department of 
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State’s program, should visit Delhi first for 
and the working out of an inte- 
grated and well-planned program throughout 
India. 
Public Affairs Section: 
Cragg H. TIMBERLAKE, 
Counselor and Che; Public Affairs 
Officer, 
(For the Ambassador). 
(Enclcsures: 1. Tour program of Mr. Cou- 
sins. 2. Clippings: (a) Times of India, Feb- 
ruary 17,1951. (b) Times of India, February 
15, 1951. (c) Indian News Chronicle, Feb- 
ruary 17,1951. (d) Statesman, February 17, 
1951. (e) Indian News Chronicle, February 
20,1951. (f) Hindustan Times, February 20, 
1951. 3. Press releases.) 


UNITsD States INFORMATION SERVICE, 
American Embassy, New Delhi. 
(For release in the morning papers of 
Wednesday, March 7, 1951) 

New De.nr, March 6, 1951——Mr. Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, who has just completed a 2- 
month good-will tour of India, had several 
conversations with Prime Minister Nehru. 
During the course of the conversations they 
discussed the proposal now before the 
United States Congress providing for the 
shipment of wheat to India. Prime Minister 
Nehru authorized Mr. Cousins to release to 
the press the following statements from 
their conversations: 

“Mr. Coustits. Mr. Prime Minister, before 
we conclude these discussions, I wonder if 
I might ask you a question that has to do 
with Indian-American relations. Some of 
the newspapers I happened to have seen here 
in India during the past few weeks have sug- 
gested that if America sends wheat, it will 
do so out of purely selfish motives. Would 
you care to comment on that? 

“Prime Minister Newru. You have been 
here for 2 months or more and no doubt 
you have read many of our newspapers. No 
doubt you have seen that a good many of 
them have criticized our government—some- 
times vigorously, sometimes quite violently, 
sometimes even worse. Well, I hope you 
realize that we have some freedom of the 
press here. Secondly, that some of the news- 
papers are very good and some of them not 
so good. Anyhow, to answer your question, 
just do not understand any individual or 
newspaper saying that. We have always 
wated not only the general cooperation of 
America but particular assistance in the 
things we need. 

“A year and a half ago, when I went to 
the United States, food was the basic need 
and I mentioned it, and I have often been 
surprised to hear that people were saying 
that they gathered the impression that we 
never really wanted help. It amazes me. We 
want all the help in the world from everyone 
in the world. But it is also true, and this 
is what Mahatma Gandhi taught us, that we 
must learn to stand on our own feet. Too 
much reliance on outside help means that 
you do not grow properly, that you do not 
strengthen yourself. That is true, but in 
the matter of wheat, we have wanted it; we 
w nt it badly; we are facing a very severe 
crisis. We don't shout about it quite so 
much perhaps as we might; it is unbecoming 
to shout. But the fact is that our need is 
very great. We welcome the suggestions 
made in America—in the Congress there— 
that a large quantity of wheat will be com- 
ing, and we shall look forward to it.” 

Mr. Cousins’ visit to India was made under 
the auspices of the United States State De- 

t Cultural Exchange Program. His 
lecture tour took him to Madras, Calcutta, 
New Delhi, and Bombay, where he made 
numerous addresses to university, college, 
and civic groups on American Public Opinion, 

in the World Today, and many re- 
lated subjects. He left New Delhi last Sat- 
urday for Bombay to enplane on his return 
trip te the United States. He expected to 
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visit Cairo, Athens and several other Euro- 
pean cities before reaching New York City 
on March 15. 





Untrep States INFORMATION SERVICE, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
New Delhi. 
(For immediate release) 


Mr. NorMAN COUSINS ON VISIT TO DELHI 


New Detut, February 10, 1951.—Mr. Nor- 
man Cousins, noted American author and 
editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
is visiting Delhi for a series of lectures and 
informal discussions with educational and 
civic groups. He also will meet prominent 
Government officials and Indian cultural 
leaders to discuss various aspects of better- 
ing Indo-American relations. 

From February 13 to February 16, Mr. 
Cousins will go to Lucknow, Kanpur, and 
Allahabad. In Lucknow, he will lecture 
at the Lucknow University. The lectures 
at Kanpur and Allahabad will be given 
under the auspices of the Indian Council of 
World Affairs. He will also speak at the 
university in Allahabad. 

When he returns to Delhi on Friday, 
February 16, he will address the Indian 
Council on World Affairs on the philosophy 
of American democracy. 

Mr. Cousins will travel to Aligarh on Sat- 
urday, February 17, where he will speak at 
the Muslim University. 

On February 19 and 20 respectively, Mr. 
Cousins will lecture at the University of 
Delhi on Public Opinion in the United 
States and at St. Stephen’s College on Con- 
ditions of Democracy in the Modern World. 

During his stay Mr. Cousins plans to see 
Agra and other ancient historical monu- 
ments in the Delhi area. 

Well-known in world literary circles, Mr. 
Cousins is making a tour of India under the 
sponsorship of the Department of State of 
the United States, in the interest of ce- 
menting friendship and understanding be- 
tween the peoples of India and America. 

Thirty-eight-year-old Mr. Cousins gradu- 
ated from the Teachers’ College, University of 
Columbia in 1933. Though trained tio be a 
teacher, he joined an editorial position in 
the New York Post and a year later he be- 
came the book critic of the magazine, Cur- 
rent History. Five years later he was ap- 
pointed as the executive editor of the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. Here he won 
fame by his outspoken and realistic writings 
which linked literature with current events. 
His feature articles broke the monotony of 
straight book reviews and set a new pattern 
o* journalistic writing. 

Mr. Cousins has lectured extensively on 
books and world affairs. He is also an au- 
thor of repute. The Good Inheritance and 
Modern Man Is Obsolete are two of his well- 
known works. 

A member of the board of directors of the 
Great Books Foundation, Mr. Cousins is also 
the vice president of the PEN, the interna- 
tional organization of authors. He is deeply 
interested in music and has composed over 
half a dozen musical scores. 

Mr. Julius Stulman, an American econo- 
mist and industrialist, is accompanying Mr. 
Cousins in order to observe and study eco- 
nomic conditions in India. 


Tour PRoGRAM 


1. February 12, 1951, 5 p. m.: Tea at Am- 
bassador’s. (Present were Government offi- 
cials and leading newspaper and magazine 
editors.) Mr. Cousins made a short speech 
on Public Opinion in India and in the United 
States. 

2. February 14, 1951: Lectures at Mahan- 
and Mission Harijan College at Ghaziabad, 
and at Central Institute of Education on 
Foreign Policy of United States of America. 

3. February 16, 1951, 6 p. m.: Lecture be- 
fore Indian Council of World Affairs at Con- 
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stitution Club, New Delhi, on Philosophy of 
American Democracy. (Note clipping from 
Times of India of February 17, 1951. The 
last paragraph misquotes Cousins altogether. 
It has made Mr. Cousins responsible for 
what was really the text of Mr. Ayyanger’s 
speech during the 50-minute rebuttal period 
following Mr. Cousins’ 40-minute speech.) 

4. February 17, 1951: Motored to Aligarh 
where he met and talked with the vice chan- 
celor of Muslim University, Dr. Zakir Hus- 
sain. He also visited the Yogi school in Ali- 
garh where he gave a short unscheduled lec- 
ture. 

5. February 19, 1951, 5 p. m.: Lecture at 
the University of Delhi, Convocation Hall, 
on Public Opinion in India and in the United 
States. The attendance here was very poor. 
Because of the death of a minister, classes 
had been dismissed in the morning. This 
office was not notified nor was the university 
willing to reschedule the speech. 

6. February 19, 1951, 7:30 p. m.: Cocktail 
party at William C. Bourne's (information 
Officer and attaché) residence to meet the 
representatives of the local press. 

7. February 20, 1951, 9:35 a. m.: Lecture 
at St. Stephen’s College, Assembly Hall, Delhi, 
on Condition of Democracy in the Modern 
World. 

8. February 20, 1951, 7:30 p. m.: Dinner at 
St. Stephen's College students’ dining hall, 
followed by an informal discussion period 
in the students’ lounge with 20 of the lead- 
ing students. 


[From the Hindustan Times of February 20, 
1951] 


INDIAN CONGRESS FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 


Dr. Norman Cousins, editor, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, will lead a discussion on 
the world movement for cultural freedom. 
Constitution Club, 5 p. m. 


[From the Times of India of February 15, 
1951] 


INCREASED POWER FOR UNITED NATIONS— 
UNITED STATES JOURNALIST’s VIEW 


Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Satur- 
day Review, of Literature, of New York, said 
in an interview in New Delhi on Wednesday 
that the “United States and India could 
save the peace by coming together in a work- 
ing partnership inside the United Nations.” 

Such partnership, he said, could lead the 
way to an enforceable system of world law 
through the fullest development of the 
United Nations. In particular, he urged 
that both countries, in their respective posi- 
tions of leadership in east and west, should 
make a joint proposal to the world for an 
early revision conference of the United Na- 
tions aimed at a drastic strengthening of 
the U. N. Charter. 

“The United Nations must be vested with 
the powers to make, enforce, and interpret 
world law,” he said. “It must enjoy com- 
pulsory jurisdiction only in clearly defined 
matters related to world security.” 

Mr. Cousins is on a lecture tour in India 
and Pakistan under the cultural exchange 
program sponsored by the United States 
Government. 


[From the Indian News Chronicle of 
February 20, 1951] 


Inp1a Can HELP U. S. A. KEEP Wortp PEace 


De._wi, Monday—That America had not 
been properly understood and represented 
and ‘no one really speaks for U. S.” was 
revealed by Dr. Norman Cousins, a visiting 
American editor, in a lecture this evening 
in the Delhi University. He was speaking on 
American Public opinion. Dr. S. N. Sen, 
vice chancelor, presided. 

Dr. Cousins said that several misunder- 
standings had cropped in India leading to dis- 
trust of Americans. He urged for a better 
understanding of the Americans by the peo- 
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ple of this country. He said this was essen- 
tial for world peace. 

Dr. Cousins added that it was true that 
America had not responded to India’s needs 
with the promptness and in a measure as 
was expected. But it was not due to any 
apathy or for any “political” consideration 
on the part of the Americans. It was due 
only to the fact that very little was known 
there about Indian needs and conditions in 
general. 

He referred to the recent appeal for wheat 
by India. He said that no American knew 
as to what India’s real needs were. 

He however promised that when he returns 
to his country he would take up the matter 
with United States newspaper men, writers 
and also in the next meeting of the PEN. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF PEOPLE 

Dr. Sen in his presidential remarks said 
that to understand Indian opinion it was 
essential to understand the psychology of the 
Indian people. Indians he added were es. 
sentially for peace for their very salvation 
lay in peace. He hoped that the Indian Gov- 
ernment would cooperate with the United 
States Government in the maintenance of 
an “honorable peace.” 


[From the Statesman of February 17, 1951] 


CONDITIONS FoR DEMOCRACY—UNITED STATES 
EpiTor’s ADDRESS 


Addressing a meeting of the Indian Coun- 
cil of World Affairs in New Delhi on Friday, 
Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the United 
States magazine, the Saturday Review of 
Literature, said that if the democratic way 
of life was to be maintained and enlarged, 
it must form part of a world structure. 

Speaking on the Conditions for Democ- 
racy, he said that the world had become a 
geographic unit. To make it fit for human 
habitation, there was need for both an over- 
all economic integration and adoption of 
measures to safeguard the individual's rights 
against the State. This could be achieved 
only if the threat of aggression was removed 
and for this a world organization with pow- 
ers to enact and enforce international law 
Was essential. 

He suggested that a revisiouary confer- 
ence of the U. N. be called and provision made 
for a world federal government with powers 
to prevent aggression. It was not worth 
while, he pointed out, to have peace at the 
cost of justice. 

As leaders of the East and the West, India 
and the United States of America had a 
great responsibility in mobilizing public 
opinion and working in partnership for the 
achievement of world conditions in which 
democracy could spread. 


[From the Times of India of February 17, 
1951} 


PLea ror Woritp GOVERNMENT—ERADICATION 
or RACIAL BARRIERS URGED 


The Indian people would support the ideal 
of a World Federal Government only if the 
participating white nations shed all colonial- 
ism and removed all barriers—social, politi- 
cal, economic, and geographic—against all 
colored peoples, said Mr. Ananthasayanam 
Ayyangar, deputy speaker of Parliament, in 
New Delhi on Friday. 

He was presiding over an Indian Council 
of World Affairs meeting, addressed by Mr. 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, New York, who empha- 
sized the need for Indo-American coopera- 
tion for a revision of the United Nations 
Charter to provide for a World Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Cousins said that unless the world dis- 
covered a design for itself as a whole the 
strains and stresses on democracy in each 
individual country would continue to in- 
crease. 
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Only by solving the world problems in a 
democratic manner and by treating the 
world as a single unit could the problems of 
individual democracies be solved, he said. 
“The world has become too small for provin- 
cialism,” he emphasized. 

What mattered was not the mere super- 
structure of a world government, but the 
character of the law on which it was to be 
based. Such a system, he said, should not 
rely merely on western conception of de- 
mocracy, which, he said, had condoned the 
oppression of colonial people, as in South 
Africa and the barring of the entry of col- 
ored people into countries such as Australia 
and Canada. Even the western economic 
system involved the concentration of wealth 
in a few hands, a system that could not work 
in eastern countries, where the pressure of 
population was high. He wanted the west- 
ern system of political and economic democ- 
racy to be developed to suit eastern condi- 
tions. Such an experiment was already be- 
ing tried in the East, particularly in China. 


{From the Indian News Chronicle of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1951] 


NATIONS UrGeD To STRIVE FoR WorRLD PEaceE— 
CouUSINS APPEALS FOR INDO-UNITED STATES 
COOPERATION 


New Deut, Friday.—A fervent appeal to 
the people of the world to come together and 
dissolve their differences and help the cause 
of peace was made this evening by Dr. Nor- 
man Cousins, a visiting American editor. He 
was speaking on “Conditions of Democracy 
in United States of America and Other 


Countries” at the Constitution Club under 
the auspices of the Indian Council of World 
Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 


Affairs. Mr. 
presided. 

Dr. Cousins said that it was time that the 
people of the world realized how tragic an- 
other war would be. If they failed to pre- 
vent it, then in his view they had no right 
to call themselves civilized and democratic. 
The only manner in which they could help 
bring about peace in the world was, he said, 
that all nations strengthen the hands of the 
U.N. He made a special appeal to India for 
cooperation as the leader of the eastern 
countries. He thought that if the United 
States and India could work together for the 
cause of peace then much could be achieved 
both in and outside the U. N. 

He added that if the majority of the mem- 
ber nations of the U. N. wanted peace then 
they could call for the holding of a revision 
conference by a two-thirds majority in the 
U.N. The decisions of such a revision con- 
ference, he said, would not be subject to 
veto. In this manner a headway could be 
made toward forming a world federal govern- 
ment, which could both enact and enforce 
laws for the maintenance of world peace. 


DESIGN FOR DEMOCRACY 


In the course of his lecture, Dr. Cousins 
said that there were three basic provisions 
for the functioning of a democratic govern- 
ment in any country—existence of a design 
for democracy both in that country and in 
the world at large economic integration on 
a large scale with the rest of the world (this 
he termed as substance for world peace); 
and some unity of concept in the relations 
between the state and the individual, mean- 
ing thereby freedom of individual's body and 
mind. 

He said here that in Japan the first pre- 
requisite for a democratic set-up had been 
somewhat realized. The present-day Japan, 
he said, was a much more industralized 
country, a healthier place to live in—the 
death rate having fallen from 27.7 to 11.4 
percent—and was economically fast pro- 
gressing. But he added that unless the gen- 
eral atmosphere in the world did not change, 
nothing much could be accomplished by in- 
dividual nations in completing their demo- 
cratization. 
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Concluding, he told the gathering not to 
be misguided by exaggerated press reports 
and start thinking that the Americans had 
gone hysterical due to the pressure of the 
present world situation and the power of 
their arms. 

Mr. Minoo Masani, M. P., speaking on the 
occasion, said that Dr. Cousins’ ideas and 
beliefs were greatly affected by those of 
Mahatma Gandhi who also was opposed to 
war and wanted an honurable peace for the 
people of the world. 


[From the Forum of March 11, 1951] 
CREATION OF A WORLD INSTITUTE 
(By Julius Stulman) 

The world has struggled a long time to find 
its answers and it has had to grow up. Man 
has fought and competed for the world’s 
goods and glory with an utter disregard of 
the fact that he is part of the human family 
and that in the ultimate end he can only 
create chaos, depressions, suffering, and reyo- 
lutions by building individual pyramids for 
himself and his close associates. 

What we have to learn about our free 
economic system and democratic order is 
that the individual is entitled to rise higher 
and higher only as he helps to broaden and 
widen the base below him, so that the whole 
structure rises together. He has to work on 
this principle: That his goal is not alone to 
erect a sharp pinnacle of personal wealth and 
special privilege for himself—which inher- 
ently leads to self-destruction—but to guide 
the building of that broader, stronger struc- 
ture in whose benefits he and all the others 
will share. 

The world is hungry today for limitless 
quantities of goods and is starving for the 
productive skills, the administrative genius, 
the technical know-how which the leaders 
of our free enterprise system can provide. 
Must they be swept aside by revolution? 
Must they be shackled by the bureaucratic 
rules and regulations of self-keeping politi- 
cians? Must they always be guided and 
goaded by legislation? I say they need 
not be. 

Our businessmen are not demons. Most 
of them have excellent intentions. But a 
great many of them are men who fail in 
their thinking. They fail to see their re- 
sponsibilities to their fellow men and to the 
very democratic, free enterprise system from 
which they have extracted such profit. 

To correct this kind of error, we have to 
start by recognizing that there is purpose 
and plan and function in God's order for the 
universe and for man. 

In the economic realm we have to act on 
the assumption that the purpose of an eco- 
nomic system is to call forth and organize 
the productive skills and powers of men, to 
create abundance and to see that that abun- 
dance is fairly distributed. We will not have 
that kind of economic system if we leave 
matters to blind chance. And we will not 
get that kind of system if we try to legislate 
it into being, if we try to create it through 
a@ giant Government bureaucracy. We must 
also warn ourselves against thinking in 
terms of labels, of taking words for the real 
thing. 

A VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION 


It is with thoughts like these in mind that 
I have proposed the creation of a world in- 
stitute, a voluntary association of men dedi- 
cated to the integrated, ethical, and mate- 
tial development of man. That is a tall 
order, I know, but this is a time for tall 
deeds if we are to survive at all. 

Cutting across the artificial boundaries of 
race and nationality, the world institute 
would, on the one hand, promote the study 
of the new integrated science of human 
behavior and the study of scientific and 
technical developments needed to lift world 
living standard. On the other hand, it 
would also attempt to take concrete meas- 
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ures, area by area, to promote educational, 
economic, and social development. 

Here is how it would work. The world 
institute would be directed by outstanding 
men and women drawn from many lands. 
One of their primary responsibilities would 
be to determine what educational program 
and research studies should be made and 
what development projects should be under- 
taken in each area. They would endeavor 
to become a great cooperative body for the 
common good. Rising above the limitations 
of personal greed and the special interests 
of the nation, the class, the private corpora- 
tion, they would devote their skills to plan- 
ning out what needs to be done to raise the 
level of life—and how to do it. 

Specifically, perhaps the first projects of 
the institute, in addition to its educational 
program, would involve the establishment 
of enterprises and local institutes in under- 
developed regions in Asia or Latin America. 


{From the Bombay Chronicle of February 
27, 1951] 
In a CHINA SHOP 
(By Taurus) 

I walked into a room in the Taj Mahal 
Hotel one day last week. As I was some 10 
minutes late for a press conference, I walked 
in as quietly as I could, little realizing that 
I had interrupted a veritable barrage of 
words by walking right across the line of 
fire. Wayne Hartwell who was seated 
farthest from the door, murmured that I 
must have met Mr. Stulman already. As I 
sat down in a chair next to Wayne, I looked 
around for the man and missed him because 
I was looking in the wrong place. Then I 
knew. 

“* * * that is the point,” said a soft 
voice which seemed to have been at it like 
the ticking of a clock eternally and untir- 
ingly. “I see everywhere around me in India 
so much possibilties: In the sun, in the air, 
in the sea, and even in the earth at our feet. 
And the people are so intelligent. Yet there 
is so much frustration around. 

“It is simple and ail things are simple, if 
you will only understand them. Take an 
ordinary typewriter. If, when I am typing 
at it, my man walks in and sees me doing 
my work and watches me and I ask him, 
‘Can you do this?’ sure, he will answer, ‘Yes, 
I can.’ And being intelligent, thinking to 
himself, ‘What Sahib can do, I, too, can do; 
why not,’ he will set himself down to bang 
away at the keys. And the machine will 
break down and he will not know what just 
must be done to set it right. And he will 
feel quite puzzled. If he were just plain 
stupid, he would not suffer like this. He 
will say, ‘I can’t do this by myself,’ and he 
will sit down to see the machine broken 
down into bits and to understand every- 
thing about it until he has got it all in. 

“I am not blaming him. Why I would 
do the same thing myself. So would all in- 
telligent persons. Wouldn’t you do that 
yourself, Wayne?” 

From Wayne, who was looking at the ceil- 
ing in a slightly befuddled state, came the 
discret affirmation, “Sure, that’s Just what I 
would do.” 

“Sure, you would,” continued the gentle 
purr, as though Wayne had not spoken at 
all. “Why, so would all of us. So do Indians, 
I don’t blame them. Would you blame 
them? Why, no. No one can blame them. 
And there we are all stuck, like a precocious 
child which, after he tried to imitate the 
grown-ups, develops all kinds of fixations 
and ends up at the psychiatrists. How must 
we get out of this? What must we do to 
escape from this vicious circle?” 

I looked furtively at my watch. Mr. Stul- 
man had covered a great déal of ground and 
done it all single-voiced, except for Wayne’s 
gallant support unnecessarily rendered at 
one brief second. And he seemed good for 
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another day. I had another appointment. 
Dimly I cursed myself for coming and shook 
myself to catch up with that voice which 
raced endlessly through solar boxes, mo- 
lasses utilization, a huge Heath Robinson 
pipe across the island of Bombay which 
would filter the seawater of all its valuable 
minerals and pour out the water at the other 
end. 

It was all more than I could take in at 
one sitting and more than any man should 
give out at one, either. But Mr. Stulman’s 
million-dollar ideas were inexhaustible. At 
one point, the soft voice alarmed us by say- 
ing that it had not yet begun. 

Then with one superhuman effort, we all 
staggered out. Fearful, says the Gita, is the 
dharma of another. Certainly, Mr. Stulman 
had established the principle. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I have been 
told just recently, this morning, in fact, 
that the Voice of America is now putting 
on considerable emphasis on the article 
that appears in the morning paper, that 
the American boys going to Europe were 
going to fight under one flag and that 
the American flag, with the Stars and 
Stripes, would not be in evidence. I 
wonder what effect that would have on 
the mothers and fathers of American 
boys in this country when they have 
to send their sons to Europe to fight un- 
der a flag other than their own. I un- 
derstand the Voice of America is featur- 
ing that very thing. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is General Ejisen- 
hower proposing that? I have not seen 
| co article to which the gentleman re- 

ers. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, I saw it in 
the paper, and it makes my heart sick. 

Mr. ROONEY. Has the gentleman 
the newspaper article to which he 
refers? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes; I 
have. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is that a proposal of 
General Eisenhower? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I do not 
know. I understand the Voice of Amer- 
ica is putting it in No. 1 headlines today. 

Mr. ROONEY. Would it make any 
difference to the gentleman whether it 
was proposed by General Eisenhower? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes; it 
would. If my son goes over there, I 
want him to fight under the Stars and 
Stripes and not under some foreign flag. 
I will say that to the gentleman without 
any hesitation. 

Mr. ROONEY. At first blush I might 
be inclined to agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] gave 
quite a dissertation on the need for 
bringing advertising men into the Voice 
of America program. He implied that 
this program would be much better if it 
had an advertising man in a key posi- 
tion. 

Apparently the gentleman from Ohio 
does not know that the present general 
manager of the program, Mr. Thurman 
L. Barnard, is a top-flight advertising 
man who, in the past, has handled most 
of the advertising for the Ford Motor 
Co. and for the Procter & Gamble Co. 
He also had psychological-warfare ex- 
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perience during the last war. Mr. Bar- 
nard, incidentally, took a salary cut of 
about 80 percent in order to do this 
important work. 

Incidentally, Mr. Barnard and other 
top-flight advertising men claim that 
the amount of money spent on evalua- 
tion of the Voice of America program is 
not too excessive. They point out that 
it has been proposed to spend only about 
3 percent of the total budget of this pro- 
gram for evaluation and that major net- 
works of this country and major radio 
advertisers spend at least as high a pro- 
portion on audience surveys, market re- 
search, and other evaluation techniques. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to a veteran of the Korean 
war, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. SIeMInsk1}. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, per- 
haps I am disqualified from making any 
remarks on Voice of America broad- 
casting. 

In Italy I was called to the front to 
broadcast when bullets failed, just before 
the Battle of the Bulge. General Clark 
sent word that he wanted live German 
prisoners. I was called on, and with the 
grace of God, by broadcasting to the 
enemy we got a few, and with some in- 
formation gleaned thereby checked a 
break-through around Christmas time. 

I have also made a broadcast on the 
Voice of America to Poland. I have been 
there; studied there, and I ask you to 
study my broadcast. I think it will do 
a job. 

My wife, who was in Warsaw when the 
bombs fell in 1939 and in Vienna in 1945 
when American bombs fell, has also 
made a Voice of America broadcast, 
They are available for your inspection. 

I was in Korea and it seems to me in 
discussing the Voice of America that we 
have started out on the wrong foot. Per- 
haps the Voice of America talks too 
much about America, as though this one- 
hundred - and - seventy - five-some-odd- 
year-old country can tell people with 
thousands of years of history and cul- 
ture what they should do. To that 
extent I say perhaps we are a little ego- 
tistical. 

We learned much in Korea. We are 
not fighting a third-class enemy, as some 
would have you believe. 

The enemy has shown us cards in 
spades. We found enough field artillery 
pieces buried in a river bed, cosmolened, 
to supply a whole infantry division. We 
discovered four caves filled with enough 
demolition to load 67 army trucks. In 
some caves, cattle was stored. The en- 
emy slept in civilian homes by day and 
marched by night. 

Their propaganda is vicious. They 
really hate. You have to match them, 
else you are going to lose. 

Granting everything you say about the 
Voice of America, that it is in a coffin 
corner, does that mean that the Voice 
of America is not opposed to tyranny and 
that you are going to let it down? 

Did you do that to General Walker 
when he was in a coffin corner on the 
Pusan perimeter and we went from 
Kaesong to Taejon to Taegu? When we 


came out of Hungnam, did you throw 
in the towel? Not Congress. 
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Sure, some did. One wonders whether 
they spoke like fighting Americans or 
were in Stalin's boat, unwittingly. 

When I got back from Korea, my reac- 
tion to them was, “Unfavorable.” Now, 
today, they and their followers seem to 
say, “Go to the Yalu.” We need a little 
consistency. 

The Voice of America is cut down to 
$85,000,000. There should not be a one 
of us that wants it cut more. Do you 
know what six leading American corpo- 
rations spent in advertising in 1950? 
Eighty-nine million dollars, or $4,000,000 
more than you are asking the Voice of 
America to spend. 

And what is the income of these six 
corporations? What is the income of 
the United States? 

The corporations sell products and 
good will. All we sell is the Bible, the 
flag, and the Constitution, and what each 
means. That is America. Our Bible 
says, “Be kind”; our flag, “Be loyal”: our 
Constitution, “Be fair.” Can you put a 
price on America? I dare you to. 

I say if you tamper with the Voice of 
America, instead of studying it and giv- 
ing it help, you will defeat the purpose 
for which we dedicate our lives, and that 
is freedom for all the world. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I was greatly im- 
pressed by what the distinguished gen- 
tleman said in regard to the use of for- 
eign-language broadcasts. In a recent 
visit to Formosa I was informed by the 
leaders of the Nationalist troops that 
they would be delighted if they could be 
permitted to send those Chinese troops, 
those loyalist, United Nations Chinese 
troops to Korea. Those leaders said if 
they did not carry a single gun they 
could be most effective by broadcasting 
to those Chinese Red troops. I want 
to know if the gentleman does not think 
we could make effective use of these Chi- 
nese allies of ours in the very way he has 
indicated. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. That is going into 
foreign affairs. The Voice of America, 
I dare say, implements foreign affairs. 
I answer that this way. 

If we have patience, perhaps the jus- 
tification in not going across the Yalu 
will become evident. The military has 
set a precedent by limiting its operations 
to Korea, and not allowing Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops to go there. 

You are now putting the State Depart- 
ment in position to demand that all 
diplomatic discussions be limited to 
Korea. 

That means that you are not going to 
sell out Formosa with its Chinese troops, 
and you are not going to discuss the ad- 
mittance of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

If you bring Chiang Kai-shek’s troops 
into Korea, you are going to compromise 
the strong stand you now have, the ace 
in the sleeve. If you do not ask Chiang 

for help, the Reds cannot justifiably 
bring in any extraneous problem for 
solution in Korea. 

In that sense, I think Marshall and 
‘Acheson are right. Perhaps America 
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will yet acclaim their brilliant direction 
of Korean hostilities and negotiations. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Donpero}). 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, as 
long as I have been a Member of this 
body, which has been quite a number of 
years, I have always tried to have de- 
cent respect for the opinions of others. 
That brings me to an answer, an answer 
from a State Department official him- 
self, as to what that official thinks of 
the Voice of America, for which we are 
asked today to appropriate $100,000,000 
for its continuation. 

I do not think anybody wants to cut 
off the Voice of America immediately, 
but we do question its methods, its ma- 
terial, and its subjects for broadcasting 
to the nations of the world the message 
of this country, in order to influence 
people abroad to be friends of our coun- 
try and not our enemies. 

I am going to read to the House a re- 
port on the very question before us; a 
repor: from our Minister to Rome, Italy, 
a report which he made to the State De- 
partment expressing his opinion of the 
Voice of America broadcasts at least to 
Italy. It is rather revealing, and comes 
in sharp contrast to what I have just 
heard on the floor of the House from the 
gentleman who just preceded me. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY Has the gentleman 
mentioned whose report it is? 

Mr. DONDERO. I will mention the 
Minister’s name. 

Mr. ROONEY. Fine. 

Mr. DONDERO. What do the Ital- 
ian people think of the pamphlet ma- 
terial of the United States Information 
Service? Here is the answer, in the 
words of an official of the State Depart- 
ment itself, Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., 
who is our Minister to Rome: “The aver- 
age Italian is tired of looking at well-fed 
and well-clothed Americans.” And what 
does Mr. Thompson prescribe? “Ma- 
terial that is more directly anti-Com- 
munist.” 

Mr. ROONEY. Is this not the same 
matter that was discussed in detail here 
on the floor of the House some time ago? 
Is this not the matter where valid, prop- 
er, constructive criticism was used 
within the Voice of America for the 
purpose of improving it? 

Mr. DONDERO. This report was 
made this year. 

Mr. Chairman, I would rather not yield 
at this point, as I would like to preserve 
the continuity of my remarks. 

Mr. Thompsor’s comments are con- 
tained in an official report to the State 
Department in Washington, dated 
March 7, 1951. He said: 

We have received the two pamphlets, Meet 
Some Americans and A Community in Ac- 
tion. It is our belief that both these pam- 
phiets are too broad in treatment for use in 
Italy. 

The pamphlet, Meet Some Americans, is 
much too scattered in subject matter and 
not specific enough in its approach to the 
Italian scene. It would have been more use- 
ful if the various types or groups were treated 
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separately, by occupation, for example; we 
then might have been able to adapt or treat 
the material more directly in terms of Italian 
life and problems. Each story should be 
complete with a beginning and an end. The 
present pamphlet is too much a collection of 
photographs of American faces. 

With regard to the second pamphlet, A 
Community in Action, this same objection is 
immediately apparent. Again the approach 
was too broad; the pamphlet would have 
been more effective if examples of commu- 
nity action through a democratic approach 
were illustrated. To be of use to us, however, 
these examples should have some meaning 
and application to Italian life and commu- 
nities. An American community that solved 
its own housing problem would be one pos- 
sibility. Community methods of handling 
adult education or safety are others that 
might be applicable. In any event, any pam- 
phiet prepared about life in America should 
be very specific in its treatment of subject 
— and should have some applicability in 

taly. 

Italian criticism has been directed against 
some aspects of our media program to the 
effect that the average Italian is tired of look- 
ing at well-fed and well-clothed Americans. 
He feels that he knows all about American 
prosperity and American good living. 

In connection with our future program, we 
are in need of pamphlets or pamphlet mate- 
rial that is more directly anti-Communist. 
In our attempt to reach the Italian worker, 
we must tell him of forced labor conditions 
in the U.S. 8. R. and its satellites. We must 
be able to convince him of the dire conse- 
quences to him personally of a Communist 
take-over in Italy. To do this, we need great 
quantities of material (in most instances it 
need only be research or preliminary texts 
and photographs) telling of the effect of com- 
munism on the life, labor conditions, pur- 
chasing power, diet, clothing, etc., of work- 
ingmen in the U. S. 8. R. and its satellites. 

At this time, the main concern of the aver- 
age Italian worker is economic security, for 
which he believes he would be willing to 
trade much of his civil liberties and freedom. 
We must convince him that the coming of 
communism to Italy would not provide him 
with this economic security nor better his lot. 
It would only force him to work longer hours 
at less pay and under labor conditions im- 
measurably worse than his present ones. 

While a continuing propaganda effort 
should be made to educate the Italian worker 
to value all civil rights, freedom of oppor- 
tunity to select his job and other similiar 
oye ~~ affect his economics are the ones 

emphasize in the immediate paganda 
period ahead. sii 


I want to emphasize that the report I 
have just read was written by an official 
of the State Department itself, a man 
who would be presumed to have a 
friendly attitude toward another activity 


of his own department. Yet, Mr. 
Thompson's opinion of the pamphlet 
material] is that it should be made di- 
rectly anti-Communist. This criticism 
goes, I believe, to the heart of the de- 
ficiencies of the Voice of America and 
related activities. The officials of the 
Voice have no real conception of the 
enemy they are fighting, and they are 
therefore completely helpless in mount- 
ing the weapons that are required to 
fight that enemy. 

The best way to be anti-Communist is 
to understand communism—something 
that has never occurred to officials in 
the Voice of America. The best way to 
put the Voice of America on its feet 
would be to put it in the hands of per- 
sons who know the score when it comes 
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to communism. If the present Voice 
management persists in staying in 
power, the least it can do is read 5 or 10 
out of the hundreds of available books 
on communism. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
remarks just made by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Donvero], I shall 
here insert, under the permission here- 
tofore granted me by the House, what 
are alleged to be typical broadcasts on 
the subject Life Behind the Curtain. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 

Lire BEHIND THE CuRTAIN No. 23 


REPORTS FROM: RUMANIA, U. S. S. R., BULGARIA, 
HUNGARY, ALBANIA, POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
AND SOVIET ZONE OF AUSTRIA 


(Epitors Note.—Sources for each item are 
given in the margins.) 

FEPS—Free European Press Service. 

FBiS—Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service. 

NYT—New York Times. 

CDN—Chicago Daily News. 

ANNOUNCER. We present now a special fea- 
ture based on reports reaching the United 
States from the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites—a brief glimpse at the lives of the 
men and women under communism. Today, 
you will hear reports from Rumania, the So- 
viet Union, Bulgaria, Hungary, Albania, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet zone of 
Austria, 

Narrator. Bucharest, Rumania. The Com- 
munist government’s capital police force has 
instituted controls for checking on the iden- 
tity and activities of all citizens in Bucha- 
rest which are reported to be even more 
extreme that the old “police report” meth- 
ods of the Nazi period. A police decree was 
recently published requiring all owners of 
property, housing superintendants, man- 
agers of business houses, and sublessors to 
report within three hours anyone moving 
into their premises without a police identity 
ecard. Punishment for failure to report 
violators is 1 to 6 months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of five-to-20,000 leis. This fine 
amounts to 1 to 4 months’ pay for the 
average Rumanian industrial worker. 

Moscow, U. 8S. S. R. Observers in Moscow 
report that the Communists are having dif- 
ficutly in getting Soviet youth to respond 
to their campaign of “peace through bel- 
ligerency.” At a recent Youth-for-Peace 
rally in Moscow, they said, the young peo- 
ple participated lustily in the singing of love 
songs and Russian folk songs. But their 
response to a song about the “instigators 
of a new war” was noticeably unenthusiastic. 
Although the song was led by a Communist 
Youth leader and the words of the propa- 
ganda tune were held up before the audience 
on a large banner, they reported, few of the 
Moscow young people joined in the singing. 
Most ignored the music and fell to talking 
among themselves. 

Kharkov, Soviet Ukraine: Life as a profes- 
sor in a Soviet university is not easy, ac- 
cording to a professor who formerly taught 
at the University of Kharkov. Former So- 
viet Prof. Yuri Sherekh, now a voluntary 
exile in Sweden, told a lecture audience 
the other day that under the Bolshevik 
regime scientists and academicians must ex- 
ercise constant vigilance to assure that they 
are serving the party’s interests. As a result 
no academician would read a paper or de- 
liver a lecture which did not succeed at some 
point in unmasking deviationists, how- 
ever abstract the subject or however far- 
fetched the connection. A psychologist 
speaking of the mechanism of aperception 
is expected to warn his listeners against 
the crimes and errors of the spiritualists, 
Professor Sherekh said. An engineer speak- 
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ing on industrial construction must thunder 
denunciations against someone who has 
done a faulty construction job somewhere 
sometime in the past. Creative scholarship 
and scientific research are retarded, he said, 
because professors and scientists are having 
to look for scapegoats to satisfy the party's 
constant demand for Socialist vigilance. 

Sofia, Bulgaria: The Bulgarian radio's 
broadcast of August 28 announcing slogans 

of gratitude for what it described as the 
Soviet Union’s fraternal aid and selfiess 
daily assistance to Bulgaria is reported to 
have left most Bulgarians cold. Neutral 
economic observers in Sofia report that the 
decision of the Kremlin-controlled Commu- 
nist puppet government to tie Bulgaria’s 
economy to the needs of the Soviet Union 
has transformed the satellite nation into 
little more than a colony for Soviet ex- 
ploitation. As an example, they said, the 
Soviet Union has forced the Bulgarians to 
export the bulk of their commodities such 
as tobacco and rose oil to the U. S. S. R. 
at cut rates and then has resold them on 
the world market at a low profit, virtually 
eliminating Bulgarian competition. On the 
other hand it has flooded Bulgarian mar- 
kets with surplus Soviet goods of inferior 
quality which the subservient Bulgarian 
puppet regime has made no effort to pre- 
vent. Meanwhile, they said, Bulgaria’s am- 
bitious postwar plan for the industriali- 
zation and electrification of large areas of 
the country has been scuttled by the So- 
viet Union’s failure to support the idea. As 
an evidence of this they pointed to the 
drastic restrictions which have been imposed 
on the use of electric power due to the 
failure of the Soviet Union to send promised 
power generators and spare parts. Slogans 
about the Soviet big brother being the 
sun and air of Bulgaria and Bulgaria’s 
guaranty of independence cannot lessen 
the clear and present reality that Bulgarians 
are underpaid, underclothed, underfed, and 
economically demoralized largely because of 
Soviet exploitation, they said. 

Budapest, Hungary: Newspapermen in the 
capital cities of Moscow's satellites report 
that one of the most sensitive parts of the 
Cominform’s machinery for spreading the 
“big lie’ is the Editorial Office for Foreign 
News. A branch of this office, they report, 
operates in each of the Communist capitals 
and exercises a rigid control on all news 
printed by the captive press. Newsmen 
familiar with the operations of the EOFN 
report that these offices receive direct re- 
leases from Moscow for distribution to the 
satellite press, complete with translations of 
significant articles from the Soviet press. 
Translations of items from the western press 
are also provided, but these may only be 
used after they have already appeared in the 
Soviet press. No other foreign items are 
permitted to be printed. The EOFN exercises 
a rigid scrutiny of the national press to see 
that this rule is observed. 

Vaiona, Albania: The Soviet Union’s high- 
handed trade tactics with one satellite coun- 
try are not working out very well. Accord- 
ing to reports from Valona on the Adriatic 
Sea, Russian ships are putting in frequently 
at Valona and taking on cargoes of crude 
oil, copper, chrome, timber, leather, meats, 
cheese, and industrial herbs. The loading 
is being done at night by troops of Albania’s 
Communist army, and civilians are not al- 
lowed near the dock area. This is reportedly 
due to the widespread unrest caused by the 
Soviet Union’s one-way handling of its pres- 
ent trade agreement with its smallest satel- 
lite. Under the terms of a long-standing 
agreement the Soviet Union had promised to 
provide Albania with extensive textile ma- 

chinery, a sugar refinery, an oil refinery, and 
other equipment, including sufficient oil pip- 
ing to connect Valona with the oil fields 
in the Kossovo area. Thus far, it is re- 
ported, it has only delivered the oil pipes, 
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which are now being used to drain Albania’'s 
oil for transshipment to Russia. 

Lublin, Poland: Mention of the Polish Na- 
tional Liberation Committee’s famous mani- 
festo issued on the date of the wartime com- 
mittee’s founding on July 22, 1944, was con- 
spicuously absent from the speeches which 
marked the Communist sixth anniversary 
celebration at Lublin recently. Loyal Poles 
recalled that the Soviet-sponsored commit- 
tee, formed while the European conflict was 
still going on, promised to promote friend- 
ship between Poland and Great Britain and 
tie United States. It also promised to pre- 
serve civil liberties “especially freedom of 
the press, associations, gatherings, profes- 
sional organizations, and freedom of reli- 
gion.” And it assured that private owner- 
ship would be preserved in all walks of 
life. Polish observers pointed out that the 
signers of the manifesto are now as obso- 
lete as the manifesto’s provisions. Of the 
13 who signed it 6 years ago, only 2—Rad- 
kiewicz, minister of public security, and 
Skrzeszewski, minister of education—re- 
main in high posts. The others have died, 
fal.en into obscurity, or been placed in minor 
positions by their Communist bosses. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia: Communist mu- 
sic-maker Jaroslaw Barwick has completed a 
cantata based on the Moscow slogan “Hands 
off Korea.” Orchestras and choirs through- 
out Czechoslovakia have been ordered to 
learn the cantata and report back to Prague 
the date of the first performance. 

Soviet sector, Vienna, Austria: Austrian 
Officials are worried about attempts by So- 
viet officers to exert pressure on Austrian 
law courts. Chancellor Leopold Fig! recently 
submitted evidence of 214 instances cover- 
ing 25 out of 26 courts in the Soviet occu- 
pation zone in which Soviet officers had 
phoned Austrian judges instructing them on 
sentences which should be handed down and 
demanding acquittals for Communists and 
stiffened sentences for anti-Communists. 

ANNOUNCER. You have just heard another 
in our series of on-the-spot reports of life 
as it is lived in the countries under com- 
munism. Tune in regularly on this same 
meter band for our frequent reports on life 
behind the curtain. ‘ 


Mr. ROONEY. This broadcast shows 
how difficult life behind the iron cur- 
tain is and how unpopular Communists 
are. It is a typical broadcast, I have 
been given to understand, on this sub- 
ject, having emanated from the Voice 
of America under date of September 1, 
1950. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. It is my unuerstand- 
ing that in the last election in Italy, 
while they did not gain as many votes 
in their official body, yet the Communists 
carried by a larger vote than they did 
in the preceding election. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say this to the 
gentleman with regard to the Voice of 
America in Italy. I have been in Italy 
a half a dozen times in the last 7 years. 
I have spoken to the highest American 
officials, to the highest Italian officials. 
I have spoken to the man in the street. 
I have spoken to the clergy. It was 
practically unanimously agreed, all 
along, since the election troubles with 
the Communists started in 1946, that 
the Voice of America contributed heavily 
to the success of the anti-Communists. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I gladly yield to the 


gentleman from California. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I have been briefed 
with groups a number of times regarding 
the unrest in the countries behind the 
iron curtain. What can the gentleman 
tell us, if anything, regarding the activ- 
ity of the Voice of America in stirring, 
up and amplifying that unrest? 

Mr. ROONEY. I think if the gentle- 
man will read the hearings before this 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, not 
only on the pending bill for 1952 regu- 
lar appropriations, but on the third sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, he will find 
some answer to that question. Most of 
the testimony, however, has necessarily 
been off the record. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I ask just one 
further question: Could you give us for 
the Recorp here any specific instance 
where it is thought that the activities of 
the Voice of America have amplified and 
increased the unrest? 

Mr. ROONEY. The following article 
from the Washington Star covers one 
instance: 

SEVENTEEN ANTI-ReED POLES ESCAPE IRON 
CURTAIN IN IRON HORSES 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, April 28.—Broadcasts 
by the Voice of America and the British 
Broadcasting Corp. inspired 12 Polish rail 
worke s to flee their Communist homeland 
in two stolen locomotives and seek refuge in 

Western Europe, it was learned last night. 

With the help of a forged collective pass- 
port, the freedom-loving 12 broke through 
the iron curtain and made a 17-day journey 
across Germany to Courtrai, Belgium. Not 
even the Russian border guards in East Ger- 
many questioned their credentials. 

Five of the escapees have becn given asy- 
lum in Belgium. The other seven continued 
on to France. 

One of the railroaders, Stanislav Oles, told 
newsmen this version of the escape: 

Two Belgian-made locomotives broke down 
and Polish officials ordered them sent to Bel- 
gium for repairs. Six good Communists were 
supposed to take the engines, but the 12 non- 
conformists steamed off in them instead. 
And with the help of their forged passport 
and the connivance of a minor railroad offi- 
cial they made their escape without being 
questioned. 

Oles said he and his friends, several of 
whom had been threatened with arrest for 
their opposition to the Red regime, had 
heard about the free labor organizations of 
the Western World through Voice of America 
and BBC broadcasts. 

Oles said some 2,500 Polish railroaders are 
under arrest for antigovernment activity. 
He added: 

“You can imagine how many more are tak- 
ing part in the anti-Communist under- 
ground fight in Poland.” 


The fact that the Russians spend so 
much money for jamming the Voice of 
America is proof of the fact that the out- 
put of the Voice of America is very, very 
damaging to their cause behind the iron 
curtain and causing unrest. Contrary 
to what some speaker said earlier today, 
the cost of jamming the Voice of Amer- 
ica exceeds the cost of putting out the 
Voice of America. The operation is More 
expensive to the Russians than the Voice 
of America is to us because it demands 
the use of their transmitters which are 
not then in use in behalf of their propa- 
ganda against us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has used 3 minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman,.I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. DEevEREUx!. 
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Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the chief arguments that was used in 
favor of our shipping grain to India was 
the alleged propaganda value to the 
United States and the cause of democ- 
racy generally. But there is good reason 
to believe that on this question, as on 
dozens of others, the Voice of America 
has missed the boat completely. 

I would like to read excerpts from an 
Associated Press story from New Delhi 
in India, that appeared in the New York 
Times on May 15, 1951. This story said: 

United States officials are chagrined at the 
pro-Soviet feeling engendered here by the 
shipment of Russian wheat to this nation, 
announced on the same day that Prime 
Minister Nehru accepted the terms for much 
larger United States aid. 


The United States had been shipping 
100,000 tons of wheat to India each 
month, and in addition had just voted a 
relief shipment of 2,000,000 tons. The 
Russians, on the other hand, sent a trivial 
50,000 tons, yet they were reaping all the 
propaganda benefits. The Associated 
Press story told exactly where the blame 
belonged. It said: 

The Indian Government and the United 
States information services have failed to get 
across to the Indian people that the United 
States has been doing for a long time on a 
large scale what the Soviet Union proposes 
to do on a small scale. 


If the State Department’s information 
services are unable to present to the In- 
dian people the elementary facts about a 
simple matter like our grain shipments, 
it will never be able to do an acceptable 
job with more complex matters in other 
countries. ‘The State Department’s 
propaganda failure in India is typical of 
many others that are taking place every 
month. This House ought to make a 
thoroughgoing investigation of the 
State Department’s failure in India so 
that something may be done to prevent 
any more of these fiascoes from taking 
place. The stakes are too high to permit 
the State Department to continue its 
endless blundering. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota {Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to read at this time a portion 
of an unsolicited letter which I received 
from Hon. Richard P. Gale, a former 
Member of this body. Mr. Gale had 
made a trip at his own expense over into 
the area which was referred to by the 
gentleman from Maryland who just pre- 
ceded me, which I think has some bearing 
upon the matter: 

Last winter we had quite a trip through 
southeast Asia and came in touch with the 
USIS everywhere; I thought they were do- 
ing a swell job. The personnel was good 


and were working with considerable enthu- 
siasm. 


In Bombay, Clark anc Hartwell looked 
good—in their reading room there averaged 
about 550 readers a day and believe me, they 
were getting a cross section of American lit- 
erature—from the Saturday Evening Post to 
Agriculture yearbooks. 

In Delhi, Remington in charge of moving- 
picture shorts was hitting 300,000 Indians a 
month; he had 300 films in 7 dialects, some 
of these films were in commercial channels, 
some were shown before small groups, others 
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by mobile units, 4 of which were operating 
out of Delhi. 

In Jakarta, Hannah was plugging the movie 
shorts. He also had small-size illustrated 
throw-away magazines which were doing 
well. 

In Singapore, Henry Laurence, in Ceylon, 
Tressider were doing much the same type 
of work. 

The reading rooms were covered with pic- 
tures of American life, especially the fact that 
Negroes were a part of our communities. 

Walt Disney pictures were the most popu- 
lar and have a real following throughout 
the East. 

Printed matter is not quite so important 
because of the extremely high illiteracy. 

Our Voice of America was weak because 
of technicalities and remote broadcasting 
stations. Iam sorry to say that I heard radio 
Moscow much more clearly and often than I 
did the Voice. I think we should get going 
on radio broadcasts. The Indonesians and 
Malayans do not have to read or write for 
this. 

In other words, I was very much encour- 
aged with the USIS effort. It should be kept 
up and intensified. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, peo- 
ple want peace. Every citizen in this 
country wants peace. I think that it 
is safe to say that in the hearts and 
minds of individual citizens of other 
countries there is a similar yearning for 
peace. 

Grasping this concept better and more 
quickly than we have here in the United 
States, Russia has beat us to the peace 
offensive. She has misled people in 
other parts of the world into thinking 
that communism is a peace-loving doc- 
trine; that those who preach com- 
munism are honest crusaders for world 
peace. 

Russia’s peace offensive has strength- 
ened her position not only behind the 
iron curtain but also abroad—in Ger- 
many, in Asia, and everywhere else 
where Russia propagandizes her aims 
and actions. 

In the battle to capture the minds of 
men, Russia is leading the United States. 
She has not won the battle because this 
Nation had the foresight to adopt an in- 
formation program of international 
broadcasting, exchange students, motion 
pictures, libraries, and so forth. But 
being new to the field of propaganda, we 
have made mistakes. Some of these 
mistakes have been unavoidable, others 
have not. 

But the important point is that we are 
not winning the war of ideologies. And 
if Congress decides to cut back the pro- 
posed plans to expand the Voice of 
America and other information media 
designed to cope with the present peace 
offensive that Russia is waging, then the 
United States is going to lose the cold 
war by default. I think that this is ex- 
actly what the Soviet Union wants. We 
must not play into their hands; we must 
take the offensive away from them, and 
we cannot do this by cutting back funds 
necessary to achieve our information 
goals. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that every man 
in Congress will agree that there should 
be some sort of an information program 
abroad—that the United States’ leader- 
ship in the free world would be mean- 
ingless unless we cant to ex- 
plain to those of foreign lands what the 
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world threat of communism really is 
and what we of the free world are do- 
ing and must do to check this threat to 
our freedom and our security. 

But many people have raised the 
question, “What should our message 
be?” They agree that there should be 
some sort of propaganda but they are 
not sure just what kind of propaganda 
we should use. 

I want to call to the attention of every 
Member of Congress a statement en- 
titled “What Should Our Message Be?” 
that was written by several leading so- 
cial scientists in the United States. 
This heretofore unpublished statement 
which I inserted in the ConcRESSIONAL 
Record on May 2, 1951, represents one 
of the clearest, most concise, and con- 
structive analyses of our propaganda 
problem that has ever been written. I 
hope that those Members who say that 
we should not invest money in ideolog- 
ical warfare, who say that it is useless 
to wage campaigns of truth, that we 
should not expand our information 
media—will read this document. I feel 
certain that they will gain perspective 
and feel as rewarded as I did after I 
studied this statement. 

Knowing the importance that this 
statement can have to our policy 
makers, I have sent this statement to a 
number of Government officials includ- 
ing the President and the Secretary of 
State. Today I received a letter from 
Assistant Secretary of State Barrett who 
is in charge of our information pro- 
grams. I intend to put this letter in the 
ReEccrp so that you can see just what 
our State Department is doing to im- 
prove our present program. 

Mr. Chairman, before I close I want 
to reiterate my earnest hope that Con- 
gress will rally behind our information 
programs, that we will reinstate the 90 
percent cut the Appropriations Commit- 
tee made in the Voice of America’s plans 
for expansion during the next fiscal 
year. 

This campaign of truth is as impor- 
tant to us and our allies as our entire 
mobilization program. It is as impor- 
tant as guns and bullets and tanks. 

It is vital to our defense. 

It is vital to our security. 

It is vital to the survival of the entire 
free world. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. H11u]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the infor- 
mation service of the State Department 
had on its payroll an average of 5,956 
employees during the last fiscal year. 
For this year the information service 
submitted a budget calling for 9,883 em- 
ployees—an increase of almost 100 per- 
cent. Despite this huge payroll the in- 
formation service spent $1,471,593 last 
year for the purchase of various kinds 
of free-lance material, and it requested 
$1,502,355 for this year. The amount 
paid to free-lance writers alone last year 
was $443,926. 

I can see no possible justification for 
spending such a sum on outside writing 
and other material when the informa- 
tion service is already bursting at the 
seams with 6,000 employees. ‘Tt is pos- 
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sible that extraordinary situations may 
arise when an outside writer might have 
to be retained to produce a highly spe- 
cialized piece of work that the regular 
employees could not turn out, but these 
cases should happen only on very rare 
occasions. If the 6,000 employees on the 
information service payrolls are worth 
their salt, they should be competent 
enough to handle virtually any task that 
might come along. The only conclusion 
to be drawn, therefore, is that the in- 
formation service’s employees have been 
hired haphazardly and that they are 
unable to perform the duties of an effec- 
tive propaganda program. 

I am especially concerned about an- 
other phase of this free-lance matter. I 
have studied a long list of the free-lance 
writers employed by the International 
Broadcasting Division during the fiscal 
year 1951 and I have found the names 
of several well-known radio commenta- 
tors. They include Charles Colling- 
wood, who received $900; William 
Downs, who received $100; Griffing Ban- 
croft, who received $50; and Eric Sev- 
areid, who also received $50. All four of 
these men are political commentators 
in the Washington bureau of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

In hiring these men the State Depart- 
ment, to put it mildly, has placed itself 
in a highly dubious position. As political 
commentators they frequently have oc- 
casion to pass judgment and express 
opinions regarding the same State De- 
partment that is making cash payments 
to them. In this regard I should also 
mention that the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System has the reputation of being, 
through its so-called news programs and 
commentaries, a strong supporter of the 
Truman administration and of socialis- 
tic tendencies generally. ‘The Columbia 
Broadcasting System has been well 
treated by the Truman administration; 
it was Columbia’s color television sys- 
tem that received the approval of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and is now being adopted as the standard 
color system for this country. Columbia 
stands to gain many millions of dollars 
from this decision. The agency that 
handed down the decision, the Federal 
Communications Commission, is, of 
course, the same agency that holds the 
power of life and death over radio sta- 
tions through its licensing requirements. 

There is one additional well-known 
name among the free-lance writers on 
the payroll of the €tate Department. 
He is Ben Grauer, who received $680 
curing the last fiscal year. Ben Grauer 
is a commentator and announcer for 
the National Broadcasting Co. His 
commentaries during the televising of 
the meetings of the United Nations in 
New York attracted considerable atten- 
tion for seeming to go out of their way 
to present the Russian viewpoint in a 
favorable light. 

Mr. Grauer has a lengthy record of 
affiliation with Communist and Com- 
munist-front organizations. According 
to the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, he was a sponsor of the 
Artists’ Front To Win the War, which 
has been cited as a Communist front 
by the House committee. The Daily 


Worker of June 17, 1946, listed Grauer 
as a signer of a statement of the Action 
Committee To Free Spain Now, which 
has been cited as a Communist front by 
the California Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Grauer has been especially active with 
the Independent Citizens Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences and Professions, 
which has been cited as a Communist 
front by the California Committee on 
Un-American Activities. According to 
the Daily Worker, he was one of the 
sponsors of the organization. He also 
became a member of the board of direc- 
tors and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the radio division. 

To give you some idea of Grauer’s 
close relationship with this so-called 
Citizens Committee, I will list his con- 
nection with some events sponsored by 
: 

In 1945, he was a speaker at a dinner 
for Jo Davidson. In 1946, he attended 
a dinner for United Nations delegates, 
was a speaker at a Broadway for Mead 
and Lehman dinner, anc was a speaker 
at a One World or None rally. In 1947, 
he was the narrator at a show called The 
Fashion in Politics. 

Grauer has been a delegate to the New 
York State convention of the Progres- 
sive Citizens of America, which has been 
cited as a Communist front by the Cali- 
fornia Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. He was also a sponsor of a 
dinner of that organization in 1947. 

Grauer was a sponsor of a Win the 
Peace Conference in Washington in 
1946. The Attorney General of the 
United States cited this organization as 
subversive and Communist on December 
4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. 

If the State Department persists in 
buying free-lance material from outside 
writers, the least it can do is make sure 
of their background. 

Two years ago some small-town Illi- 
nois newspaper editors and reporters 
were castigated from one end of the 
country to the other for receiving as 
little as $8 a week from the State gov- 
ernment. In fact, the two newspaper- 
men who dug up the story about their 
colleagues received a Pulitzer prize. I 
do not expect to be awarded a Pulitzer 
prize for my efforts here today but I do 
hope that the newspapers and radio sta- 
tions of the country, and particularly 
the pious breast beaters who shook with 
rage at the Illinois sitvation, will permit 
their blood pressure to rise regarding 
the State Department payments. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana {Mr. Brownson]. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to speak briefly about another 
activity under the State Department 
budget, namely, UNESCO. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Federal Relations with International 
Organizations of the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, I believe there is a real place 
for a well-run, carefully coordinated ac- 
tivity like UNESCO was intended to be. 

I do not believe there is any place in 
the field of internativnal organization 
for boondoggling, and I am afraid that 
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boondoggling has gone international, 
and, as usual, it is the American tax- 
payer who is footing most of the bill. 
The United Nations Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, commonly known as 
UNESCO, is the “fond baby” of the 
American clique of Caucasian interna- 
tionalists who presently dominate State 
Department thinking. I call them Cau- 
casian internationalists because their in- 
ternationalism stops with their interest 
in the profitable areas of Europe domi- 
nated by the white race. 

The State Department's budget re- 
quest included $2,785,400 for this year's 
dues for UNESCO, plus $209,945 for em- 
ployees to handle UNESCO matters in 
the Public Affairs Division of the State 
Department. This makes a total cost to 
the American taxpayers of $2,995,345. 
For this sum we are entitled to expect 
UNESCO to function efficiently and ac- 
complish its worthy objectives. 

Naturally the United States is paying 
the largest share of the UNESCO bill. 
Our proportion is 35 percent—or three 
times as much as the next largest con- 
tributor, Great Britain. What are we 
getting for this money? A good answer 
was presented in a story, not from the 
United States but from a French source, 
quoted in the Washington Star July 15, 
1951, by Marcel Wallenstein. UNESCO, 
according to a European editor who was 
quoted in the Star article, is a “crackpot 
carnival.” The Star article also said 
that UNESCO employees “have the soft- 
est jobs in the world, at g x0d pay and 
tax-free.” 

I will quote a few other excerpts from 
the Star article to establish my point 
that UNESCO, a worthwhile project in 
itself, is being woefully mismanaged: 

The chief beneficiaries of this organiza- 
tion, according to critics in Europe, are the 
employees. They get fat salaries. They are 
paid traveling expenses to and from all parts 
of the world and receive a per diem of $25 a 
day. They pay taxes to no government. 
They get whisky, wine, and cigarettes duty- 
free and have other diplomatic priv- 
fegm * ° © 

An investigator in Paris wished to find 
out what the UNESCO staff does to earn a 
living. This is what he discovered: The 
organization seriously put forward a plan 
to take information criticizing any country 
out of school books throughout the world. 
* * * It suggested a new Garden of Eden 
on the Amazon River, the funds to be sup- 
plied by members of the United Nations. 
It studied the case of an African tribe which 
extracted the front teeth of children so 
that they could pronounce words of the na- 
tive dialect. 


This is not the UNESCO concept I 
have supported. 


He discovered that Miss Myrna Loy, the 
Hollywood actress, a member of the organi- 
zation, was concerned with explaining to the 
world certain international customs—such 
as why Englishmen carry umbrellas. * * * 
UNESCO sent a delegation to study news- 
papers in Brussels which is said to have 
reported three newspapers were published 
in a city that has none. In the same re- 
port it praised what it believed was a news- 
paper when actually the institution con- 
cerned in the report was a lunatic asylum. 


The Star article concluded with the 
case of a retired English politician in 
France who found it difficult to bring 
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money from England for his living ex- 
penses. This man got a job with 
UNESCO at $1,500 a month, plus travel- 
ing expenses of $25 a day. He has jun- 
keted repeatedly to New York. This 
summer, wishing to vacation in North 
Africa, he arranged to receive his travel- 
ing expenses from UNESCO. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the com- 
plete Star article at this point: 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 
of July 15, 1951) 
UNESCO Doincs Cause EUROPEAN GRUMBLING 
at “Crackpot CARNIVAL” 
(By Marcel Wallenstein) 

Paris, July 14.—-Men and women who have 
the softest jobs in the world at good pay— 
and tax free—are beginning to worry. A fire 
has been lit under the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and@*Cultural Organiza- 
tion, which has been meeting here in plenary 
session. 

The British, who pay one-eighth of 
UNESCO's expenses and the French, who 
pay less, are beginning to grumble. The 
United States taxpeyer, who pays twice as 
much as anybody else for what one European 
editor has called the “crackpot’s carnival,” 
seems not to be worried about the drain on 
his small change. 

Next year UNESCO will spend $8,500,000. 
Since 1946 it has spent $34,000,000. What 
have the nations which have footed the bill 
obtained for their money? It is doubtful if 
they have had anything except the infor- 
mation which the UNESCO committee mem- 
bers have sought in many parts of the world. 


EMPLOYEES GET GOOD PAY 


The chief beneficiaries of this organiza- 
tion, according to critics in Europe, are the 
employees. They get fat salaries. They are 
paid traveling expenses to and from all parts 
of the world and receive a per diem of $25. 

They pay taxes to no government. They 
get whisky, wine, and cigarettes duty free 
and have other diplomatic privileges. 

Investigating the fnances of UNESCO re- 
cently Viscount Simon, former British Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, complained: “They 
keep books in a haphazard manrer.” 

An investiator in Paris wished to find out 
what the UNESCO staff does to earn a living. 
This is what he discovered: The organization 
seriously put forward a plan to take infor- 
mation criticizing any country out of school- 
books throughout the world. It supplied 
cash to numerous strange causes, including 
a search for mythical Inca treasure. It sug- 
gested a new Garden of Eden on the Amazon 
River, the funds to be supplied by members 
of the United Nations. It studied the case 
of an African tribe which extracted the front 
teeth of children so they could pronounce 
words of the native dialect. 


EXPLAINING CUSTOMS 


He discovered that Miss Myrna Loy, the 
Hollywood actress, a member of the organi- 
zation, was concerned with explaining to 
the world certain national . customs—such 
as why Englishmen carry umbrellas. John 
Gordon, editor of the London Sunday Ex- 
press, who is attacking UNESCO as a use- 
less and wasteful group, suggests Miss Loy 
explain why Americans chew gum. 

UNESCO has sent scientists to many parts 
of the world to study the causes of war. It 
has published a report on education and 
agriculture in remote places in Mexico and 
Africa. It sent a delegation to study news- 
papers in Brussels and is said to have re- 
ported three newspapers were published in 
a city that has none. In the same report it 
praised what it believed was a newspaper 
when actually the institution concerned in 
the report was a lunatic asylum. 

The critics list many such cases, 
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HE NOW DRAWS $1,500 A MONTH 

Last year a retired English politician in 
France found it difficult to bring money from 
England for his living expenses. He knew 
Officials of the UNESCO and succeeded in 
having himself nominated to its Paris staff. 
He draws $1,500 a month. When he travels 
he is paid expenses of $25 a day. He has 
been repeatedly to New York. Wishing to 
spend a holiday this summer in North Africa, 
he applied for and received traveling ex- 
penses from UNESCO. 

The positions are obtained by nomination 
by members within the organization. The 
staff is an international body drawn from 
most nations which are members of the 
United Nations. The Director-General is 
Torres Bodet, a Mexican poet, who draws 
$20,000 a year and has a very large expense 
account and other privileges. Secretaries, 
messengers, and other minor employees are 
paid three times the salaries such work 
normally brings in Europe. All salaries are 
payable In United States currency, 


Another case in point is the recent 
junket to Paris by Howland H. Sargeant, 
the Deputy Assistant Sec: etary of State 
for Public Affairs. Mr. Sargeant was 
married to Miss Myrna Loy, the movie 
actress, on June 2, 1951. Five days later 
they left for Paris, where Mr. Sargeant 
was chief of the United States delega- 
tion at a UNESCO meeting. His bride 
is a member of the United States Na- 
tional Committee for UNESCO. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sargeant returned to Washington 
on July 19. 

I admire Mr. Sargeant’s choice of 
Paris as a place to honeymoon. My only 
regret is that the average American tax- 
payer is not able to arrange a honey- 
moon there at the Government’s expense. 
In fact, I think most of the free Gov- 
ernment-paid trips to every corner of the 
globe have become a racket. The for- 
mula is Merely to get oneself appointed 
a delegate to some convention or other 
such as UNESCO. And the way to ar- 
range that is to have the proper “in” at 
the State Department. - 

What is the answer to those of us who 
want an operative and effective UNESCO 
to replace this mismanaged socialite 
travel club2 We must curtail appro- 
priations for UNESCO until it has 
cleaned out its own house. 

Congress should adopt a bill such as 
S. 1166 which the Senate passed this 
week and H. R. 3406, introduced by the 
gentlewoman from [illinois (Mrs. 
CuourcH] which provides for the creation 
of a commission to make a study of the 
administration of all overseas activities 
of the Government and to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress. No nation, 
however virtuous and powerful, can 
have the mandate to make the world over 
in its own image. It is time we surveyed 
our activities in the current light of real- 
ity and abandoned the spongy sentimen- 
talism of the State Department. In pro- 
moting and encouraging the present 
frivolous activities of UNESCO, over the 
protests of responsible representatives of 
France and Great Britain, we have again 
exhibited that in world affairs there is 
too much voice of America and not 
enough ears of America. Let us listen 
to our allies’ warnings and insist that 
UNESCO be revitalized before we con- 
tinue appropriations at a level which 
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supports such waste, extravagance, and 
parasitism. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Bunce). 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, the 
budget for the State Department's in- 
formational activities includes an item 
of $630,717 for publishing the Russian- 
language magazine Amerika, which is 
distributed in Moscow to the Russian 
people. A few years ago the plan for 
this magazine was sold to Congress on 
the basis that the publication would be 
sold to the Russian people and would be 
on a self-sustaining basis as far as Amer- 
ican taxpayers are concerned. Under 
an agreement reached with the Russian 
Government 50,000 copies of each issue 
of Amerika were to be distributed. 

Today, according to testimony before 
the Appropriations Committee, only 
22,642 copies are being distributed in 
Russia because of obstacles put in the 
way of its sale by the Russian Govern- 
ment. Yet the State Department is 
continuing to print and ship 50,000 
copies, even though it is a foregone con- 
clusion that more than half of them will 
never reach the Russian people. In 
other words, the American taxpayers are 
paying $630,717 to reach only 22,642 
Russians. 

I shall not comment on the State De- 
partment’s failure to make the Russians 
live up to their agreement—but the 
State Department’s stupidity in contin- 
uing to print 50,000 copies of the maga- 
zine Amerika, when only 22,642 are dis- 
tributed, is worthy of calling it to the 
attention of the House. If the State 
Department could adjust its operations 
to reality, it would be able to make a 
substantial cut in its annual cost of 
operation. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great 
dea) of interest to the remarks of the 
gentleman from New Jersey which were 
not such as should be uttered in this 
Chamber. 

If we on this side could be convinced 
that the Voice of America is spreading 
the words of the Bible, emphasizing the 
American flag and the Constitution of 
the United States, we would not object 
to $100,000,000 being spent. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we would want to up it 5 
or 10 times that amount. 

Why does the State Department con- 
tinue to throw suspicion on itself? Why, 
yesterday, in a United Press release, we 
find that they are protecting the repu- 
tation of this man John Patton Davies, 
Jr., the man who was sent home from 
China by General Stilwell and General 
Hurley because they thought that he 
was too close to the Communists of 
China, and yet the State Department 
has kept that man employed ever since. 

In these 2 minutes I think that we 
should observe, too, the propaganda that 
is going on in the Chamber. I noted that 
when the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. TaBer!} made some remarks here 
relative to the State Department appro- 
priations, the gentleman from New 


York (Mr. Rooney! immediately had an 
answer and he said that the State De- 
partment forwarded him copies o£ every- 
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thing that they sent to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Taser). On 
every speech that has been made since, 
the gentleman from New York, or some- 
one sitting at the committee table, has 
placed in the Recorp information 
which they said came from the State 
Department. There is your propaganda. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman is 
grossly misinformed and I am sure he 
does not want to misrepresent things. 
Does the gentleman mean to criticise the 
gentleman from New York for being pre- 
pared in this debate? Why, the matter 
mentioned by the last speaker concerning 
an article in the Washington Star is stale 
stuff. I have a file here full of satisfac- 
tory answers to the sort of nonsense 
being passed out here today. 

Mr. BUDGE. And each of them, ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s own admis- 
sion, comes from the State Department. 
There is your propaganda. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is not so. Some 
of the material comes to me from the 
State Department at my specific request 
and it is so mentioned as coming from 
the Department wken inserted in the 
Recorp. The gentleman surely would 
expect the committee to be prepared to 
defend its action when we so vigorously 
and economically cut this bill, reducing 
the so-called Voice of America item from 
$115,000,000 to $85,000,000. Apparently 
the gentleman is displeased because we 
cut it as much as we did and he does not 
have enough to talk about. 

Mr. BUDGE. Will the gentleman a4- 
swer this question? 

Mr. ROONEY. I will, if I can. 

Mr. BUDGE. Why does the State De- 
partment send the gentleman a copy of 
everything requested by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taber]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Because I demanded 
it of the State Department, and that is 
my prerogative as the chairman of this 
committee. I want to know what’s going 
on. I think that is my responsibility. 

Mr. BUDGE. If I ask for something, 
do they send the gentleman a copy of 
it, too? 

Mr. ROONEY. If it amounted to any- 
thing, they would. 

Mr. Chairman, I must point out that 
the mimeographed speech of the gentle- 
man from Idaho with regard to the 
Russian language magazine Amerika is 
old stuff. This committee through the 
gentleman from New York addressing 
you, recounted that whole story here on 
the floor of the House last April when 
we considered the third supplemental 
1951 appropriation bill. Not a detail of 
his speech was disclosed at that time. 
Every one of the facts in regard thereto 
were fully considered by this committee 
in marking up the bill now before you 
and the substantial cut the committee 
made was based on a number of instances 
of mismanagement uncovered by the 
committee, including the one with re- 
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gard to the magazine Amerika. The 
gentleman and most of the gentlemen 
who spoke here today do not seem to 
understand that they are talking about 
amounts requested in the department’s 
budget and not the amounts provided in 
the bill we are debating. 

Mr. Chairman, a previous speaker here 
this afternoon mentioned an article pub- 
lished in the Washington Star with re- 
gard to UNESCO. I include in this ex- 
tension the Department’s answer to the 
charges contained in that article, which 
I had immediately demanded of the 
Department when I read it in that news- 
paper. The Department’s analysis fol- 
lows: 


ANALYSIS OF ARTICLE BY MARCEL WALLENSTEIN 
In WASHINGTON Sunpay Star, Jury 15, 1951, 
EntTITLED “UNESCO Dorncs Cause EvuRo- 
PEAN GRUMBLING AT ‘CRACKPOT CARNIVAL’ ” 
DATELINE Paris, JuLY 14 


BACKGROUND 


1. The Marcel Wallenstein article purports 
to have been written in Paris on July 14, thus 
giving the impression that it is an analysis 
and a conclusion based upon the Sixth Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO which was held 
in Paris, June 18-July 11. Actually, the piece 
is based almost entirely upon an article by 
John Gordon which appeared in the London 
Sunday Express on July 1. 

2. The Gordon article was available to the 
United States delegation which investigated 
it while in Paris. It concluded that the piece 
was biased, not factual in content and that 
parts were based on certain episodes which 
took place in UNESCO as long ago as 1946. 
The leader of the British delegation at the 
Paris conference, David R. Hardman, mem- 
ber of Parliament and parliamentary secre- 
tary to the ministry of education, issued a 
statement based on the British delegation’s 
investigation of the allegations made by John 
Gordon. Mr. Hardman charged that Mr. 
Gordon's article was both misleading and in- 
accurate, and challenged the Sunday Express 
to print his reply which contained specific 
point-by-point refutations of the greater 
number of John Gordon's allegations. Up 
to July 11, 1951, the Sunday Express had not 
prinied M. Hardman’s reply. 

3. Although we do not know whether Wal- 
lenstein ever went near UNESCO during the 
Sixth General Conference to do any original 
investigation or reporting, the foilowing facts 
are clear: 

(a) Wallenstein derives most of his mate- 
rial, usually without identifying his source, 
direct from the John Gordon article of July 
1 in the Sunday Express; 

(b) Wallenstein at no time consulted the 
chairman of the United States delegation at 
Paris, or, so far as can be ascertained, any 
other member of the United States delega- 
tion; 

(c) Many of his statements are not only 
completely inaccurate, but could have been 
demonstrated to be false if Wallenstein had 
made the slightest effort to check the facts. 

These are important considerations because 
the original Gordon article makes n®6 pre- 
tense at having sounded out opinions prev- 
alent in Paris or in Europe—whereas the 
Wallenstein piece, derived almost entirely 
from the Gordon column, is carried under 
the headline, “UNESCO doings cause Euro- 
pean grumbling * * *” and conveys the 
misleading impression that Wallenstein is 
reflecting a wide range of European opinion. 

4. Since Wallenstein had added an orig- 
imal inaccuracy, namely, that “The United 
States taxpayer seems not to be worried 
about the drain on his small change,” it is 
important to note, that so far as can be as- 
certained, Wallenstein never approached any 
member of the United States delegation to 
ascertain the opinions or the actions being 
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taken by the delegation. As noted below, 
the United States delegation took firm ac- 
tions in a constructive spirit on many 
matters relating to the budget and the 
scale of contributions. In fact, the United 
States delegation led a vigorous fight to keep 
the 1952 UNESCO budget down to the cur- 
rent level of activity, and successfully waged 
a campaign to reduce the United States con- 
tribution to UNESCO from 35 percent to 
3314 percent. 

5. Each of the 56 delegations present at 
the conference was an official delegation of 
its government. The members of the United 
States delegation heard no grumbling among 
this official group of the kind mentioned by 
Wallenstein. 

ANALYSIS 


First paragraph: “Men and women who 
have the softest jobs in the world at good 
pay—and tax free—are beginning to worry. 
A fire has been lit under the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization, which has been meeting here in 
plenary session.” 

The facts: Pay received by employees of 
UNESCO is in line with that received by 
employees of the U. N. and the other special- 
ized agencies. The conference aid not at- 
tack the wages paid employees nor the size 
of the Secretariat. There was no indictment 
of the manner in which the employees have 
been carrying out the program. 

Second paragraph: “The British, who pay 
one-eighth of UNESCO's expenses, and the 
French, who pay less, are beginning to 
grumble. The United States taxpayer, who 
pays twice as much a. anybody else for what 
one European editor has called the crack- 
pot’s carnival, seems not to be worried about 
the drain on his small change.” 

The facts: The British and the French 
voted at the general conference in favor of 
an increase in UNESCO's budget to $8,700,- 
000. The United States and two other na- 
tions voted against this proposal. The 
United States delegation argued strongly 
that a lower budget of $8,500,000 would be 
sufficient to enable UNESCO to carry out its 
programs in 1952 at the same level as this 
year, even taking into account increased 
costs due to price rises. In addition, a 
vigorous and effective presentation by the 
congressional adviser acting as spokesn,an 
for the United States delegation resulted in 
a decision by the general conference to re- 
duce the United States percentage of con- 
tribution from 35 percent to 3314 percent. 

Third paragraph: “Next year UNESCO will 
spend $8,500,000. Since 1946 it has spent 
$34,000,000. What have the nations which 
have footed the bill obtained for their 
money? It is doubtful if they have had any- 
thing except the information which the 
UNESCO committee members have sought in 
many parts of the world.” 

The facts: Although UNESCO's job is in 
many respects a long-term one—just as is 
the task of the schools and educational sys- 
tems of the United States and other coun- 
tries—UNESCO’'s work has provided many 
practical and immediate benefits to its mem- 
ber states during t..e first 5 years of its 
existence. 

Some examples: UNESCO established and 
administered a book coupon plan which has 
permitted the exchange of over $1,000,000 
worth of books, films, and scientific equip- 
ment among the nations of the world, and 
which cut through the red tape and diffi- 
culties of currency restrictions and dif- 
ferences. The books were largely medical 
books going to countries which had been un- 
able to obtain such works since before the 
war. The United States has benefited di- 
rectly as the largest seller of these books, 
In the United States the book coupon trans- 
actions have been handled by the American 
Booksellers Association. 
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UNESCO has assisted in raising millions 
of dollars for the reconstruction of the edu- 
cational institutions of war-devastated areas. 
It published a Book of Needs which advised 
nations in a position to give of the needs of 
the devastated areas. It assisted materially 
in the reconstruction of the ruined schools 
and libraries in many of the war-torn coun- 
tries of Europe. For example, voluntary 
groups in the United States contributed 
$25,000,000 for educational reconstruction in 
1950 alone—three times the amount of the 
entire UNESCO annual budget. 

UNESCO has established a center in Mexico 
which is, training teachers of many of the 
Latin-American countries in methods of 
is producing teaching materials which will 
be used throughout Latin America in a con- 
fundamental education. This same center 
certed effort of fundamental education to 
reduce illiteracy throughout the area—an es- 
scatial for laying the ground work for im- 
proved standards of living and of health. 

UNESCO has sent educational experts to 
some of the newly independent countries of 
the world to advise them on methods of 
establishing educational systems. Missions 
have gone to Burma, Afghanistan, Thailand, 
and the Philippines, and results of their work 
are already being reflected throughout the 
schools in those countries. 

UNESCO has established fleld .vience co- 
operation stations in New Delhi, Manila, 
Cairo, and Montevideo, to make available to 
those less-developed areas of the world the 
scientific information necessary for their 
economic development. 

Fourth paragraph: “The chiet veneficiaries 
of this organization, according to critics in 
Europe, are the employees. They get fat 
salaries. They are paid traveling expenses 
to and from all parts of the world and re- 
ceive a per diem of $25 a day. They pay 
taxes to no government, They get whisky, 
wine, and cigarettes duty free and have other 
diplomatic privileges,” 

The facts: UNESCO salaries are not “fat.” 
In fact it has been the experience that it is 
often difficult or impossible to recruit com- 
petent employees in the United States be- 
cause the salaries for certain types of work 
are inadequate by United States standards. 

Per diem pay by UNESCO is as follows: 
The Director General and the Deputy Direc- 
tor General, $20; department heads, $15; 
high level staff members, $12.50; all others, 
$10. The average per diem paid to persons 
on UNESCO missions is $12.50. This amount 
includes all expenses of the employees, in- 
cluding hotels, taxis, and incidentals. 

Taxes on the salaries of UNESCO em- 
ployees are paid by the Organization to any 
nation which levies such taxes. 
necessary in an international organization 
in order to equalize the salaries of the em- 
ployees in the same classifications. If this 
were not done, employees doing the same 
work would receive substantially different 
net pay, depending on the tax assessed by 
their countries. 

The privilege of duty-free articles does not 
extend to any employee outside the immedi- 
ate office of the Director General. 

Fifth paragraph: “Investigating the finan- 
ces of UNESCO recently Viscount Simon, 
former British Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
complained: ‘They keep books in a hap- 
hazard manner’ .” 

The facts: This statement is completely 
misleading. It refers to a condition in 
UNESCO in 1946 which Was promptly cor- 
rected by the Executive Board and the Direc- 
tor General. 

The internationally-known firm of Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. audited UNESCO's ac- 
counts in 1948 and 1949, and the Comptroller 
and Auditor General of Great Britain audited 
the accounts for the financial year 1950. 

This is the statement made by Price, 
Waterhouse: “So tar as was disclosed by our 
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tests of detailed operations and by inquiries 
we have made, money has not been obligated 
or expended for purposes other than those 
for which the appropriations vited by the 
general conference were intended to provide 
except so far as the Director General and the 
Executive Board have authorized transfer 
within the budget, and the expenditure con- 
forms to the authority which governs it.” 

This is the statement made by the Auditor 
General of Great Britain, whose audit is in 
accordance with the United Nations plan of 
establishing a joint panel of public auditors 
for the purpose of auditing the accounts of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies: 

“1. Report of the auditors on the accounts 
for the financial year 1950: (A) Sir Ronald 
Adam (Chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Executive Board) introduced the re- 
ports of the Director-General and the Exter- 
nal Auditor on the accounts of the organi- 
zation for the year ended December 31, 1950 
(Doc. 6C/ADM/2 and addendum). He ex- 
pressed the conviction of the executive board 
that the accounts were in good order. The 
External Auditor, Sir Frank Tribe, made a 
brief statement on the scope of his audit 
and-reported that the financial accounts of 
the organization were in order.” 

Sixth paragraph: “An investigator in Paris 
wished to find out what the UNESCO staff 
does to earn a living.” 

The facts: This may refer to Mr. John 
Gordon. It would have been possible to 
estimate UNESCO activities from three con- 
venient sources: The report of the Director 
General, the reports of member states, and 
the draft program for 1952 which was being 
considered by the conference when the Gor- 
don article was published in London. This 
could have been supplemented by inter- 
views and by attendance at the public ses- 
sions of the various commissions which 
were considering budgets, program, and ad- 
ministration. 

While it is almost impossible to identify 
precisely those activities which Wallenstein 
chose to extract from the Gordon piece, the 
intent appears to be to hold these activ- 
ities up to ridicule. 

“ixth paragraph (continued): “The or- 
ganization seriously put forward a plan to 
take information criticizing any country out 
of schoolbooks throughout the world.” 

The facts: This must refer to the con- 
structive efforts being made for the improve- 
ment of textbeoks, a step applauded by edu- 
cators in many countries. Part of this is 
an effort to eliminate nationalist bias, espe- 
cially in textbooks. Generally, the approach 
is toward an improvement in teaching mate- 
rials, for example, in geography and history, 
Forty-six representatives from twenty-four 
countries attended a seminar in Brussels in 
1950 on the improvement of history books, 
As a first result of the seminar, several Bel- 
gian publishers have declared themselves 
willing to apply certain of the suggestions 
put forward. Arrangements are being made 
to set up nine schemes for bilateral text- 
book exchange and criticism. Five member 
states have undertaken a systematic survey 
of their school textbooks from the stand- 
point of their bearing on international un- 
derstanding. 

Sixth paragraph (continued): “It supplied 
cash to numerous strange causes including 
a search for mythical Inca treasure. It sug- 
gested a new Garden of Eden on the Amazon 
River.” 

The facts: It is evident. that Mr. Wallen- 
stein had no knowledge of these matters 
himself and that he lifted these two errors 
from the John Gordon article. 

UNESCO has never contributed a dime 
to a search for mythical Inca treasure, 
UNESCO has never suggested a new garden 
of Eden or any other garden on the Amazon 
River. 
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These two misstatements of fact undoubt- 
edly refer to UNESCO's efforts to bring about 
a study of the untapped resources and possi- 
bilities for development of the vast wooded 
area known as the Hylean Amazon. 

It is the contention of many scientists 
that this is a region of great resources and 
that a concerted effort would reveal new 
sources of important strategic raw materials 
and provide the answer to some of the popu- 
lation pressures in other areas of the world. 

To get such a study under way, the first 
session of the general conference of 
UNESCO in 1946 approved the establish- 
ment of an international institute of the 
Hylean Amazon in which Brazil, Colombia, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela would 
cooperate. 

UNESCO did not plan to finance or oper- 
ate such an institute, but it has offered 
assistance to the countries involved in find- 
ing the technical experts to carry out the 
work of the institute, and has provided a 
limited grant in order to enable the institute 
to be organized. 

Sixth paragraph (continued): “It studied 
the case of an African tribe which extracted 
the front teeth of children so they could 
pronounce words of the native dialect.” 

The facts: Evidently Wallenstein is trying 
to ridicule one of UNESCO's fundamental 
educational missions. In some areas where 
UNESCO carries out campaigns against illit- 
eracy both a native language and a secondary 
language are used. In teaching the ele- 
ments of reading and writing, public health, 
improvement in agricultural methods, etc., 
UNESCO encourages the use of native lan- 
guages in order that a larger percentage of 
the population can be reached. 

Wallenstein deliberately tries to mislead 
his readers as to the purpose of UNESCO's 
fundamental education efforts. 

Seventh paragraph: “He discovered that 
Miss Myrna Loy, the Hollywood actress, a 
member of the organization, was concerned 
with explaining to the world certain national 
customs—such as why Englishmen carry um- 
brellas. John Gordon, editor of the London 
Sunday Express, who is attacking UNESCO 
as a useless and wasteful group, suggests 
Miss Loy explain why Americans chew gum.” 

The facts: Whether or not the reference to 
Miss Loy is correct as stated, the process of 
explaining national customs is a legitimate 
enterprise. Miss Loy is a member of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and has been active in a voluntary 
capacity. 

Eighth paragraph: “UNESCO has sent sci- 
entists to many parts of the world to study 
the causes of war. It has published a report 
on education and agriculture in remote 
places in Mexico and Africa. It sent a dele- 
gation to study newspapers in Brussels and 
is said to have reported three newspapers 
were published in a city that has none. In 
the same report it praised what it believed 
was @ newspaper when actually the institu- 
tion concerned in the report was a lunatic 
asylum.” 

The facts: (a) In a limited way, inquiries 
have been carried out into social tensions. 
For example, there is an important India- 
UNESCO tensions project which is making 
important findings and which is, at the same 
time, laying the basis for the development 
of social-science studies in India. (Pull de- 
tails can be supplied on this group of 
activities.) 

(b) While the precise reports referred to 
have not been identified on agriculture in 
Mexico and Africa, UNESCO has been praised 
for its share of the technical assistance work 
which is also related to the fundamental 
education campaigns in agricultural and 
other areas. 

(c) In 1947 UNESCO undertook surveys of 
the needs of the press, the radio, and the 
film in a number of war-devastated coun- 
tries. Thus far 61 countries and territories 
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have been studied. In 1950 UNESCO pub- 
lished the first single-volume survey ever pre- 
pared of such facilities under the title “World 
Communications: Press, Radio, Film.” These 
surveys have been concerned both with ma- 
terial factors and with the professional train- 
ing of journalists and technicians. These 
surveys have been widely used. We are not 
able to identify the factual errors reported 
by Wallenstein. 

Ninth paragraph: “Last year a retired Eng- 
lish politician in France found it difficult to 
bring money from England for his living ex- 
penses. He knew officials of the UNESCO 
and succeeded in having himself nominated 
to its Paris staff. He draws $1,500 a month, 
When he travels he is paid expenses of $25 
a day. He has been repeatedly to New York. 
Wishing to spend a holiday this summer in 
North Africa, he applied for and received 
traveling expenses from UNESCO.” 

The facts: This is poppycock. The Direc- 
tor General of UNESCO is the only employee 
of the organization who has a salary of 
$1,500 a month. Except for the Director 
General and his deputy, the highest salary 
paid in UNESCO is $11,000 per year. These 
salaries are fixed and no exception may be 
made. The only other type of employment 
is that of highly qualified consultants or ex- 
perts who may be employed on a short-term 
basis under fee or contract. As noted above, 
no employee, including the Director General, 
receives $25 per diem, and only the Director 
General or his deputy receive above $15. 

Tenth paragraph: “The positions are ob- 
tained by nomination by members within the 
organization. The staff is an international 
body drawn from most nations which are 
members of the United Nations. The Direc- 
tor General is Torres Bodet, a Mexican poet, 
who draws $20,000'a year and has a very large 
expense account and other privileges. Sec- 
retaries, messengers, and other minor em- 
ployees are paid three times the salaries such 
work normally brings in Europe. All salaries 
are payable in United States currency.” 

The facts: UNESCO recruits through mem- 
ber states, national commissions for UNESCO, 
and qualified organizations and experts in 
the field of competence desired. 

Torres Bodet, in addition to being a scholar 
and a man of letters, was formerly Minister 
of Education and Foreign Minister of Mexico. 
His salary is $18,000 a year. 

Since January 1, 1951, secretaries, messen- 
gers, and other minor employees are hired 
locally at prevailing local rates under the 
new local salary schedule adopted by the 
organization. 

All salaries at the headquarters in Paris 
are paid in French francs, with permission 
for a limited proportion of the salary to be 
paid in the currency of the employee’s home 
country, as provided in regulations. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from idaho has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Howe tt]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks immediately following those of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mar- 
SHALL]. 

: The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. MaRSHALL]. 

* Mr. MARSHALL, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that I am sure that the 
former Member of this body, the Honor- 
able Richard P. Gale from Minnesota is 
going to be quite shocked when he learns 


that the remarks which I put in the 
Recorp were instigated by the State De- 
partment. Mr. Gale is an able, experi- 
enced man and is not a stooge of the 
State Department. It is merely a matter 
of his being over in Asia seeing it first- 
hand on a trip that he took through that 
area and submitting to me unsolicited 
information, feeling that it was in the 
interest of the United States, like the 
good American he is, he sent the infor- 
mation to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Gale was on a 
trip at his own expense, is that right? 

Mr. MARSHALL. That is right. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HavENNER]}. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, the 
private power interests of America can- 
not escape a major share of responsi- 
bility for the appalling disaster in the 
flood-stricken areas of Kansas and Mis- 
souri. And every American Congress in 
recent years must accept a share of that 
responsibility, together with a number of 
State governments and a large segment 
of the American press. 

The private power interests, through 
their lobbying organizations, have suc- 
cessfully opposed every effort to enact 
legislation for an adequate flood-control 
program in the Missouri River Basin, 
such as was proposed by President 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

The obstructive tactics of the private 
power lobby were supported by a number 
of State governments on the pretext of 
opposition to Federal authority over 
flood control, and by many newspapers 
which receive large advertising contracts 
from the power companies. It is an 
ironical fact that the power companies 
make the American people pay for these 
advertisements in their bills for elec- 
tricity. This is a practice which the late 
United States Senator Hiram Johnson 
once described as “picking the people’s 
pockets to poison their minds.” 

Instead of adopting President Roose- 
velt’s recommendation for a Missouri 
Valley Authority similar to TVA, Con- 
gress in 1944 approved a weak substitute 
known as the Pick-Sloan plan, which is 
subject to no central planning authority 
and has made little progress. During 
the past few days the Chief of Army En- 
gineers told a congressional committee 
that the construction of additional dams 
at a cost of $300,000,000 could have 
averted last week’s disaster, which has 
caused property damage estimated at 
more than a billion dollars. 

I freely admit that there is little to be 
gained in an hour of disaster by trying to 
place blame upon any individual or group 
of individuals. Blame cannot repair 
damage nor cure the wounds of disaster. 
The only worth-while thing that Con- 
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gress can do now is to proceed forthwith 
to establish and finance an efficient con- 
trol authority in the Missouri Valley 
which will prevent any recurrence of 
such flood catastrophes in the future. 
Similar authorities should be established 
in every hazardous flood area in the 
country. 

A large part of the cost of these proj- 
ects would eventually be repaid from the 
proceeds of the sale of the hydroelectric 
power developed and from the sale of 
water for irrigation purposes. Every 
properly conceived flood-control project 
can be at least partly self-liquidating, 
and enormous benefits to the American 
people and the national economy can be 
accomplished without any important 
cost to the taxpayers. It is up to this 
Congress to act now, and it is up to the 
American people to observe and remem- 
ber what we do in this vitally important 
matter. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hunter]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, how 
Many voices speak for America? 

How many international information 
and education programs and propaganda 
machines do we operate within our Gov- 
ernment? 

How many foreign public relations of- 
fices and publicity men do we maintain 
abroad? 

How many Federal agencies have in- 
ternational programs underway? 

It would take another Hoover com- 
mission to ferret out the coriplete pic- 
ture of confusion and duplication that 
exists in these overlapping activities. 
Just by going through the budget I found 
a multitude of overlapping international 
programs, each with a voice in interna- 
tional affairs and each claiming to speak 
for its segment of American activity. 
Let me give you a few illustrations of 
duplications that I found. 

The Department of Agriculture has an 
office of foreign agriculture relations. I 
suppose it is the voice of the American 
farmer. 

The Federal Security Agency is ex- 
panding its international health pro- 
gram so it can more efficiently compete 
with the point 4 program and UNESCO. 
I suppose it wants to be the voice of 
American medicine. 

The North Atlantic Treaty organiza- 
tion has its publicity bureau. 

The Army, the Navy, the Air Corps 
and the Marine Corps all have their 
foreign press bureaus. 

ECA has its far-flung technical as- 
sistance and information programs scat- 
tered the world over. 

The S6tate Department, Maritime 
Commission, Defense Department, and 
ECA each have their student and/or per- 
sons exchange program—a sort of glori- 
fied free travel agency—all under the 
name of education, information, or tech- 
nical assistance programs. 

Each of these—and I am sure that in- 
vestigation would find many others— 
claim to be voices in the international 

picture. 

There once was a time when the career 
men in our diplomatic corps and con- 
sular service were the ones who were 
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charged with the duty of promoting the 
foreign policy of the United States. But 
that was back in the days when we had 
a foreign policy to promote. Now that 
we have no foreign policy—and I think 
that you will agree that is the basic 
trouble with our State Department to- 
day—we find that the State Department 
now has to compete with and try to out- 
shout the many other Federal agencies 
whose voices are also crying out of the 
Washington wilderness. To do so the 
State Department depends on its gigantic 
bureau of international information and 
educational activities. This is the de- 
partment that produces motion pictures, 
prepares press features, photo displays, 
publishes magazines such as Amerika, 
issues daily news bulletins and semi- 
weekly newsletters, operates a library, 
conducts scientific and technical pro- 
grams, and, of course, operates the 
world-wide radio network which is 
known as the Voice of America. It has 
142 USIE missions abroad—employing 
574 American and 2,200 local employees, 
operating in 86 countries. It is for this 
bureau that the State Department re- 
quests $115,000,000 to operate in 1952.* 

But the USIE is not the only State 
Department agency with international 
programs, for within the Department 
there is also the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. It, too, has a pro- 
gram of slanted information for the 
American Republics. It, too, offers tech- 
nical cooperation in the fields of public 
health, agriculture, and education. Then 
there is the German-Austrian informa- 
tion program, separate and distinct from 
USIE. 

The State Department also has what 
it calls Missions to International Organ- 
izations. These missions, says the State 
Department, “insure effective participa- 
tion and presentation of United States 
viewpoints.” 

In addition, the United States, through 
the Department of State, contributes 
money and support to about 30 inter- 
national organizations, ranging from 
UNESCO to the International Whaling 
Commission. 

I wonder how many other bureaus or 
Federal agencies there are purporting to 
speak for America. 

This is hardly the way to present a 
picture to the world of a clear-thinking 
America that is supposed to know ex- 
actly where it is going. No wonder the 
world thinks we are confused. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. ARMSTRONG]. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
the United States is undoubtedly the 
most thoroughly reported country in the 
world. Thousands of newspapers and 
magazines report in great detail every 
conceivable phase of American life. 
There are approximately 2,000 daily 
newspapers in the United States, 10,000 
weeklies, I am informed, and 7,500 maga- 
zines. Among the magazines are Life, 
Look, and many others that specialize in 
photo stories. We also have the three 
great photo services connected with the 
Associated Press, International News 
Photos, Acme, and several smaller 

agencies. 
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I have said that to emphasize an im- 
portant matter in connection with this 
bill virtually all of the material pro- 
duced by these organizations is available 
to the Department of State for reprint- 
ing in its publications. Yet our State 
Department has 10 writer-photographers 
who constantly travel around the United 
States, duplicating the work of these 
publications. The travel cost alone of 
these 10 men comes to $36,900 a year. 
Last year the average American paid 
$301 in taxes to the Federal Government. 
So it took the taxes of 123 persons just 
to meet the travel expenses of these 
writer-photographers for the Depart- 
ment of State. The American people 
are getting fed up with back-breaking 
taxes. Here is one place we could save. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, all of 
the several activities of the public-affairs 
part of the State Department are carried 
on to implement Public Law 402 of the 
Eightieth Congress—that is, The United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, commonly known 
as the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Section 402 authorized the Department 
to provide for the interchange of books 
and periodicals, for the translation of 
books and periodicals, and for the prepa- 
ration, distribution, and interchange of 
other educational material. It would be 
foolishly uneconomical for the Govern- 
ment to maintain on its permanent staff 
ail the thousands of specialists required 
to do one or another of the vast number 
of subjects and disciplines dealt with, 
Much of this material, therefore, is 
buught on contract from private sup- 
pliers. 

Section 502 enjoins the Department 
from claiming a monopoly in any me- 
dium of information. Heaven knows 
that the Department cannot claim: such 


« @monopoly, not even in the field of short- 


wave international broadcasting. 
Section 601-602 provides for the es- 
tablishment of two advisory com- 
missions, one for the information and 
one for the educational exchanges pro- 
grams. The membership of these com- 
missions, and the various subcommit- 
tees, consist of eminent citizens who 
serve without pay. These commissions 
report and advise the Secretary of State 
every 3 months and the Congress every 
6 months. The Congress is therefore in- 
formed by eminent men who are not 
creatures of the Department on the con- 
tent and conduct of the several pro- 
grams. These men advise those respon- 
sible for conducting the program. Their 
findings, and advice are matters of pub- 
lic record, as well as the action taken by 
the Department to implement the ad- 
vice of the commissions. Section 801 of 
the act authorizes the Secretary of State 
to, among other things, make grants 
of money to individuals and public or 
private nonprofit organizations both in 
the United States and in other countries 
if doing so will promote the basic ob- 
jectives of the act. Section 1008 stipu- 
lates that the Secretary shall submit to 
the Congress semiannual reports of ex- 
penditures made and activities carried 
on under authority of this act, inclusive 
of appraisals and measurements, where 
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feasible, as to the effectiveness of the 
several programs in each country where 
conducted. 

The funds expended by contract or by 
purchase order referred to in the series 
of articles in the Times-Herald and the 
Chicago Tribune are expended to meet 
the requirements of these two sections. 
The appraisals and evaluations required 
by the Congress and by good manage- 
ment are done on contract by individu- 
als and organizations preeminently fit- 
ted and qualified to do so. The fact that 
they are done by reputable organiza- 
tions like Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, 
and Rutgers Universities, and by public 
opinion research organizations like Gal- 
lup, Wilson, and Roper provides a 
greater measure of objectivity than if 
they were conducted by the very per- 
sons who are conducting the programs 
themselves. 

The suggestion that the moneys spent 
for free-lance writers constitute some 
form of illicit bribe is a lot of nonsense. 
“Free lance” here is merely a bit of in- 
formation jargon meaning moneys spent 
to obtain materials on contract or by 
purchase order. This amount of money 
spent judicially in obtaining articles 
from persons specially qualified in a 
particular field or discipline is actually 
an efficient and economical way to get 
the most for the taxpayers’ dollar. It 
would require an unconscionably large 
permanent staff to cover all the myriads 
of special fields. By using so-called 
free-lance writers the Government can 
get the very best kind of writing done on 
a particular special subject for the least 
amount of money. 

Purthermore, section 1005 of the act 
specifically states that in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary to utilize, to the 
maximum extent practicable, the serv- 
ices and facilities of private agencics, 
including existing American press, pub- 
lishing, radio, and motion-picture agen- 
cies, and so forth. 

Services of writers who are not full- 
time employees of the Department are 
obtained in accordance with section 4, 
302 C, Public Law 152, professional cate- 
gories. This, of course, applies to the 
expenditures for so-called free-lance 
writers. Larger contracts for services 
and facilities are let through the stand- 
ard contract regulations of the General 
Services Administration. The products 
of the writers are always available to the 
public and the Members of the Congress 
as is specified in Public Law 402. The 
expenditures are reported to the Con- 
gress in the Secretary’s semiannual re- 
port; they are reported in a general »'ay 
in the reports of the advisory commis- 
sions; and they are further Cealt with 
in the various stages of the budget pres- 
entation process. The General Account- 
ing Office in its good time reviews all 
payments made. 

In regard to the third article in the 
Chicago Tribune series in which the De- 
partment is alleged to have “concealed” 
the contracts or is said to have been 
“nicked,” one must note that the figures 
given are probably correct. These fig- 


ures were supplied to the appropriate 
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committees of the House and the Sen- 
ate. The whole impressive list of fig- 
ures is simply what the Department has 
spent to obtain the necessary services, 
materials, and technical professional ad- 
vice for conducting. its radio operations. 
The various categories of items ranging 
from electronics equipment to promo- 
tion through advertising of the VOA 
programs are the very kinds of expendi- 
tures that any radio operation, private 
or public, has to make to carry on its 
operations. 

In conclusion, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the gentlemen of the Chi- 
cago Tribune or the Times-Herald can 
believe they have discovered or un- 
covered anything startling when the 
whole business is virtually conducted in 
a glass bowl with very clean clear glass 
in the bowl. 

Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. VAN PELT]. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Chairman, the 
constituents in my district are duly 
alarmed over the last tax bill that was 
passed by the House. In their opinion 
it has reached the point of confiscation. 
I again call your attention to the figures 
that the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SteFran] placed in the Recorp yesterday 
in that fine statement of his calling at- 
tention to the appropriations for the 
Department of State since 1942. In 1942 
the appropriation for the Department of 
State was $37,433,599. The request for 
1952 is $233,566,476. The people in my 
district are also alarmed over the large 
number of employees that have been 
hired by these various departments that 
make up the State Department, and 
justly so. They are duly alarmed over 
the type and character of some of these 
individuals and the lack of morality in 
our Government. 

Many Americans were shocked re- 
cently to read of the appointment of 
Raymond Gram Swing as an adviser and 
special political commentator for the 
Voice of America. Once again, the Voice 
hired one of the most unsuitable persons 
it could find. 

An article in the Freeman magazine by 
William Henry Chamberlin says of this 
appointment: 

An adviser should presumably be a man 
who had displayed special insight and fore- 
sight, who had criticized, or at least not 
endorsed, our costly past blunders. 

But Raymond Gram Swing was a pas- 
sionate advocate of many of them. He re- 
peatedly stated in broadcasts, speeches and 
articles that our troubles with Russia were 
due to unreasonable distrust of Stalin. He 
endorsed the so-called Curzon line frontier 
for Poland. He crowed enthusiastically over 
Yalta. At least as late as 1949, he seemed 
more concerned over cartels in the Ruhr 
than over the Cominform as a threat to 
peace and freedom. A worst choice, and one 
more calculated to confirm the suspicion 
that something is radically wrong with State 
Department judgment, could hardly be im- 
agined. It is comparable to making Owen 
Lattimore adviser on far-eastern policy, and 
J. Alvarez del Vayo on European. 


I have studied the text of Mr. Swing’s 
first commentary on the Voice of Amer- 
ica, delivered on June 25, 1951, and I 
have found that all of Mr. Chamberlin’s 
remarks regarding him are more than 
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justified. For instance, speaking of 
cease-fire negotiations in Korea, Swing 
said: 

It should be noted that the United States 
vote on the cease-fire resolution in the 
United Nations on January 13 is not neces- 
sarily a statement of present United States 
policy. In that resolution a broad negotia- 
tion for the far eastern settlement was pro- 
vided which would deal with the member- 
ship of Chinese Communists in the United 
Nations and the future of Formosa. These 
terms, transmitted to China, were rejected 
by Chou En-Lai, who insisted on negotiating 
first a cease fire only when agreement was 
reached. Before the MacArthur hearings 
Secretary Acheson recently declined to en- 
dorse these terms and said the United States 
delegation had voted for the resolutions 
only because we were sure that Peiping would 
reject them. 


In that paragraph Swing was adver- 
tising to the world the insincerity and 
double-dealing of his own State Depart- 
ment. Of course, Swing was attempting 
to justify Acheson’s actions, but the fact 
sticks out that the United States is placed 
in the worst possible light before the 
world. If that is the best Mr. Swing 
can do, he ought io resign. 

In bringing these facts before the com- 
mittee it is not my intention to deal with 
personalities but rather to discuss prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Arm- 
STRONG] with regard to travel expenses 
for writer-photographers. Apparently 
he, or whoever it was that wrote the 
speech, lifted that material right out 
of the committee hearings. All the 
speeches we have heard here today con- 
cern themselves with the very matters 
that this committee criticived in the 
operations and budget of the Voice of 
America. It was for such reasons that 
this committee cut the Voice of America 
appropriations by $30,000,000. We can 
assign a reason for every dollar of this 
cut which is something the minority 
speechmakers, excluding members of 
this commit/ee, cannot do. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HILuincs). 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said today and in the course 
of the debate yesterday concerning the 
Voice of America. I think all of us are 
agreed that the Voice of America can 
do a tremendous job in fighting com- 
munism and in trying to sell the prin- 
ciples of democracy and freedom to the 
world. I am particularly interested in 
this program, so much so that at my own 
expense I traveled to New York not so 
long ago to tour the Voice of America 
studios. I also attended some of the 
Voice of America demonstrations con- 
ducted here in Washington by the De- 
partment of State. 

I have talked with numerous travelers 
who have been to Europe and Asia in 
recent months to ask them what reaction 
they found to the operations of the Voice 
of America. On the basis of my own 
investigation I became convinced that 
the Voice of America is not doing an 
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adequate, decent job in the project as- 
signed to it. I only hope that in the 
course of this debate we can help out- 
line some of the things wrong with the 
Voice of America, and make some sug- 
gestions as to how it might be able to 
improve, so that it can do the job ex- 
pected of it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. HILLINCS. I would be glad to 
yield but I have only a short time. 

Mr. ROONEY. I shall be glad to yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 
The gentleman has made the most sen- 
sible remarks and taken the most sensi- 
ble approach to this problem of the 
Voice of America mentioned here today. 
While I do not agree with him in his too 
drastic description of the failures of the 
Voice of America, he at least construc- 
tively criticizes their operations, unlixe 
his colleagues on that side of the aisle, 
who would cure the patient’s sore throat 
by cutting the patient’s head off. Those 
gentlemen are just against having any 
kind of a program such as the Voice of 
America. I commend the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HILLINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man, but I say to the gentleman in re- 
sponse to that, in listening to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], yesterday that he shares the 
gentleman's viewpoint, that the Voice of 
America is essential. I think most of 
my colleagues on this side have that 
feeling, but it is important that if we 
are going to appropriate $85,000,000 for 
the Voice of America, we must have a 
good product in return for that money. 
We must constructively criticize in order 
to get the right kind of product. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, would not the gentleman 
say that constructive criticism of your 
committee is indicated in the cut from 
$115,000,000 to $85,000,000? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I would think that is 
a pretty strong expression of criticism 
of the Voice of America. I think that in 
any event whenever we are faced with 
this kind of problem, it is the power and 
prerogative of the Congress, by virtue 
of control over appropriations, to ex- 
press that criticism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield the gentleman 
one additional minute, Mr. Chairman. 

May I pursue one question further 
with the gentleman? Would not the gen- 
tleman say that to reduce the expendi- 
tures for the Voice of America beyond 
the amount of the drastic cut to $85,- 
000,000 would be foolhardy at this time, 
with the world situation as it is? 

Mr. HILLINGS. Of course, I am not 
as familiar with the details of the opera- 
tions and expenses of this agency as 
would be the gentleman and other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I am sure the other members 
of the committee will advance some 
suggestions in that regard during the 
course of the debate. But if the Voice 
of America is not doing a good job, we 
should not continue appropriating large 
sums of money for its operation which 
may be wasted. 
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One of the best criticisms of the Voice 
of America that I have seen was printed 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch last Sep- 
tember 5. I need hardly remind the 
House that this paper is generally 
friendly to the State Department. The 
story was written in Manila by Albert 
Ravenholt. He said that if United States 
propaganda aims are to be achieved “we 
will need to scrap many of our present 
ideas and revise our methods. The mere 
appropriation of more funds is not 
enough.” 

He went on: 


It will be necessary to eliminate some of 
the fuzzy thinking that now handicaps 
American information efforts. One of these 
mistaken ideas is the often unconscious 
assumption that what works in the United 
States and Europe will work in Asia—at 
least, if it is translated into the native lan- 
guage. A lack of realism is sometimes evi- 
dent in Voice programs beamed to China, 
Chinese who often fear they may be pe- 
nalized for listening are rarely interested in 
long descriptions of life in the United States. 
They want to know what is happening in 
the world, particularly as it affects them, 
They want news about other parts of Asia, 
about the United Nations and American 
actions concerning China. 

After that, chey would like to hear about 
ideas they can put to work in their own 
lives, including suggestions on health and 
food and news of progress in the various 
professions. 

Recently a well-informed Chinese came out 
of Hong Kong from north China. He listed 
the following as some objections of Chinese 
listeners to the Voice. 

1. The announcer did not speak well the 
Mandarin dialect. 

2. Programs in the Chinese language were 
delivered in a drab and uninteresting style. 

3. The content of programs was only in 
part related to the immediate interests of 
the persons to whom it was directed. 

As a contrast, the Communist-run Peking 
radio broadcasts usually are delivered dra- 
matically by female announcers who speak 
the colloquial tongue. 

Probably only a drastic decentralization of 
Voice operations will enable them to imple- 
ment a successful program in China or else- 
where in Asia. Anyone working in New York 
is so far removed from the actual conditions 
of life in China that the programs he pro- 
duces are bound to sound phony. 

If the studios producing Voice programs 
for Asia were in this part of the world it 
would at least be possible for the staff once 
in a while to get a smell of the rice paddies, 


It was less than a year ago that the 
Voice officials came to the House Appro- 
priations Committee and requested $7,- 
000,000 to purchase as their headquarters 
the building containing Sherry’s Restau- 
rant, across Park Avenue from the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, in New York City. That 
apparently is the State Department’s 
idea of how to get close to the rice 
paddies. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan {|Mr. Macrrowicz). 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
probably the most controversial subject 
matter in the pending bill, is the item of 
International Information and Educa- 
tional Activities, which includes the 
Voice of America and related propa- 
ganda activities. 

Our distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee the gentleman from New 
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York (Mr. Rooney] has yesterday, and 
on other occasions, given constructive 
criticism of the efficiency of that service, 
and in that I wish to join him whole- 
heartedly. 

I have made an attempt to learn more 
of the workings of that organization and 
have even participated in several broad- 
casts to Poland and its people. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
people at the head of this service have 
not fully understood their mission. That 
mission, in my opinion, is not necessarily 
to convince those victims of Soviet 
aggression what a wonderful country 
and system we have in the United States. 
That is not what they are waiting to 
hear. What they want to know and 
what they have been waiting for in vain, 
is to learn from us what hope there is for 
them for eventual liberation from the 
shackles of tyranny and oppression. It 
is of little comfort to them to learn of 
the fine conditions existing here in the 
United States, as long as they have a 
feeling that there is no possibility that 
their own plight will be improved. 

The failure of our Voice of America to 
give these enslaved people, our most im- 
portant future allies, any ray of hope is, 
in my opinion, a most tragic error of our 
foreign program. Add to that the irre- 
sponsible statements of some of our am- 
bassadors, and you can understand the 
reasons why our foreign propaganda is 
not as successful as it could be. 

And in this, we need not lay all the 
blame on the Voice of America, nor on 
those in charge of the program. Neither 
of the major parties has yet clearly ex- 
pressed its policy and objective to be the 
restoration of freedom to the enslaved 
people behind the iron curtain. We 
speak of an understanding on the basis 
of stopping any future aggression, but 
we are not prepared or willing to assert 
a demand for the liberation of those 
already caught in the brutal net of op- 
pression and tyranny through no fault 
of their own. How, then, can we expect 
our voice to these people to be effective? 

I cannot, however, agree with the logic 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown], who proposes to do with this 
bill what he and his party have suc- 
ceeded doing last week to the Defense 
Production Act, namely, to destroy the 
Voice of America, not directly, but in- 
directly by emaciating amendments. 

If the Voice of America needs improve- 
ment, and I am sure it does, we cannot 
get that improvement by cutting its 
funds so as to make it inoperetive. Let 
us rather give it more strength by re- 
organizing it, weeding out the inefficient, 
and by this Congress making a firm dec- 
laration of our objectives and policies 
insofar as the future of the iron-curtain 
countries is concerned. 

A good start would be the early enact- 
ment of the resolution which I intro- 
duced several months ago, calling for the 
repudiation of the Yalta and Tehran 
Agreements. It was the violation of 


these agreements by Soviet Russia that 
brought about the enslavement of the 
iron-curtain countries. Adoption of that 
resolution, followed by further positive 
acts in its furtherance, will do more to 
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inspire confidence and good will in these 
people than anything else that we can 
possibly devise. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is it not a fact that 
what those people want to hear is what 
the gentleman said? And through the 
Voice of America we try to get over to 
the rest of the world that we are not an 
imperialistic Nation as those nations un- 
derstand that term. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. I fully agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, on yesterday the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] mentioned the 
law that requires c‘icials of the United 
States to travel on American flag ships. 
Heretofore the State Department bill 
has included a waiver of this law. In 
this bill, the waiver has been deleted. 
For this action I commend the gentle- 
man from New York and the committee. 

To ascertain whether fares on Ameri- 
can-flag ships might be more expensive 
to the Government than fares on other 
ships I had a little investigation made of 
the matter. I find that the first-class 
fae on the America, our finest ship, is 
$325 from New York to Southampton. 
The fare on the Dutch ship Nieuw Am- 
sterdam, the pride of their fleet, is the 
same. The fares on the Ile de France 
and the Liberte, the two French-flag 
ships are $335 and $340, respectively; 
on the Queen Mary and the Queen 
Elizabeth the fare is $375 on each. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from California is recognized for one 
additional minute. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I didnot mean to com- 
pare passenger fares on American and 
foreign liners when I made my remarks 
yesterday. I was referring to what it 
might mean in per diems for State De- 
partment officials and employees if they 
had to wait over in order to get an Amer- 
ican ship. As I said yesterday, I am 
willing to go along on this so that we 
may have the American merchant ma- 
rine get every revenue that it possibly 
can from the State Department. But I 
reserve my right in the final analysis to 
change my mind if it does not turn out 
satisfactorily, or if it is detrimental to 
the interests of our American taxpayers. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I thank the 
gentleman and agree with him. I am 
pleased, however, to have the REcorp 
show that as between American and for- 
eign-flag ships, the American ships are 
not only as fine as any in the world but as 
inexpensive in the cost of travel upon 
them. k 

Mr. ROONEY. Iam pleased that the 
gentleman has pointed this out. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jongs]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, when the President appointed Ed 
Barrett Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, Elmer Davis, talking over 
the ABC network, remarked: 

The job has been filled with the best man 
they could have found—one who knows the 
job already. We now get the best-qualified 
man in the country. 


That was a newspaperman talking 
about a newspaperman. That was a 
former top-side Government informa- 
tion man talking about a man with 
whom he had worked and with whose 
abilities he was thoroughly familiar and 
who was about to take over the top-side 
information job of the world. 

I do not know whether or not Barrett 
was listening to the Elmer Davis broad- 
cast that evening, but, if he was, he 
must have felt pretty happy about that 
remark. I felt glad, in fact, to have an 
expert’s opinion on the man who, in my 
opinion, was being given one of the most 
important jobs in Washington. 

Mr. Davis was not the sole voice raised 
in approval of the appointment. Men 
who had worked with Barrett on news- 
papers, on magazines, in Government, 
were equally cordial in their endorse- 
ment of the President’s choice. Edito- 
rial comment throughout the country 
was uniformly laudatory. The New York 
Times, for example, had this to say: 

The President’s choice of Edward Ware 
Barrett is a happy one. * * * He has 
been reporter, editor, and editorial director 
of Newsweek Magazine, wartime overseas di- 
rector for OWI, and a United States repre- 
sentative with UNESCO. * * * In these 
and related capacities he has shown charac- 
ter and ability. 


In my opinion, that “character and 
ability” has shown up in the kind of job 
Barrett has done. He has put real “guts” 
into the State Department information 
program both here at home and abroad. 

The results have not surprised me. In 
the first place I have great respect for 
the opinion of Elmer Davis, the New York 
Times, and these other newspapermen 
and newspapers. Secondly, I have liked 
Ed Barrett’s attitude toward his job. I 
remember reading a magazine article 
somewhere in which he was quoted as 
having said that no information pro- 
gram could be worth more than the pol- 
icy upon which it was based. In fact, 
he came right out and said: 

We will be judged more by what we do 
than what we say. 


I liked that. He was not trying to 
sell his program—the information pro- 
gram—by itself. He felt the merchan- 
dise he wis offering had to be what it 
was alleged to be. He felt that that 
merchandise—our foreign policy—had 
to be topnotch if he was to put on a top- 
notch information program. 

I have a feeling when I look at Ed 
Barrett that he would not be interested 
in the program under any other condi- 
tion. But I have a very strong feeling 
when I look at him and when I hear 
him talk that he is very sure that this 
present program—our foreign policy—is 
just what he is telling the world it is. 
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We, the American people and particu- 
larly the United States Congress, have 
given Ed Barrett a tremendous job. I 
am convinced, with Elmer Davis, that he 
is just about the best man we could get 
to do it. I am for giving him the tools 
with which to do the kind of job he, and 
every other good American, wants to see 
done. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I would like to say 
to the gentleman that the choice of Ed 
Parrett has proven quite satisfactory, 
since so much of the opposition to the 
Voice of Americs. seems to go back prior 
to the time that Mr. Barrett took over 
as chief. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I certainly 
think there is merit in what the gentle- 
man has said. Of course, as you know, 
the criticism that is directed has been 
directed to anybody who has received 
that appointment. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. Is it not true that 
there are a great many people who ex- 
pect Mr. Barrett to pull a rabbit out of 
the hat and reform the thinking of the 
entire world overnight and expect him 
to come up with a finished product in a 
field in which we in America are entirely 
new at? This is a new practice, this 
business of international propaganda 
on a broad scale. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. That anxi- 
ety has been expressed over and over 
again. It reminds me of the doctor giv- 
ing his patient a prescription. He goes 
to the drugstore and gets it filled and 
takes one dose of it, and if he is not im- 
mediately cured there is something sin- 
ister and wrong with the doctor who 
wrote the prescription. 

Mr. STEFAN. MDDoes the gentleman 
from New York desire to yield time now? 

Mr. ROONEY. I was looking forward 
to the illuminating address by the gen- 
tleman from California {[Mr. HinsHaw]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HtnsHAw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I am 
highly complimented by the remarks of 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, [Mr. Roongey,) and I am sure 
that he knows so much about this subject 
that I will be unable to illuminate it any 
further for his benefit. Suffice it to say 
that anyone might think from the course 
of this debate that this was a State De- 
partment, and particularly a Voice of 
America appropriation bill. Actually 
the bill involves the State, Justice, and 
Commerce Departments and the Federal 
Judiciary. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not been able to 
be on the floor to hear every minute of 
the debate, but I must say that in the 
course of my long hours here I have not 
heard any mention made of either the 
Justice Department or the Commerce 
Department by any others than the two 
gentlemen who are the chairmen and 
the ranking minority member of the 
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committee; therefore, perhaps, I may be 
pardoned for stepping outside of the 
present debate and mentioning the sub- 
ject of the Commerce Department and 
in particular the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration which is in that depart- 
ment. 

I recognize that in the eyes of my col- 
leagues perhaps the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration does not have as much 
sex appeal as the Voice of America and 
the Department of State but, on the 
other hand, it certainly would be a mat- 
ter of great concern to the people of the 
United States, if they knew what the 
entire story was. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from New York, I have read with 
great interest the entire hearings in 
respect to the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, including all of the figures that 
were inserted in the Recorp at his sug- 
gestion by those who appeared before his 
subcommittee. I hope that the subcom- 
mittee members have also read those 
figures and the statements that are 
printed in small type in the hearings. If 
they have read those statements and 
those figures, I am sure that they will 
have been illuminated far more than I 
can illuminate them in the course of 10 
minutes. 

I should like to advert, if I may, to a 
time in 1940 when the President of the 
United States, sometime previously, in 
the course of an Executive order, aboi- 
ished the Air Safety Board. Prior to 
that action there had been no serious 
air accident in something like 18 months. 
Shortly upon the issuance of that order 
there came a rash of air accidents in 
the United States. It was very serious 
indeed. The House of Representatives 
set up a committee under the chairman- 
ship of the Honorable Jack Nichols, of 
Oklahoma, known as the Air Accident 
Investigating Committee of the House 
of Representatives. The other mem- 
Lers of that committee were the Honor- 
able Everett Dirksen, the Honorable 
Richard M. Kleberg, the Honorable Her- 
ren Peason, of Tennessee, and myself. 

We proceeded in the next 2 years to 
investigate 28 fatal air accidents in the 
United States. One of the objects of the 
investigations was to find out, if we 
could, whether or not this Executive 
order had in any wise contributed to the 
rash of accidents. We thought at first 
it had. Later, toward the conclusion of 
our investigations, and indeed a detailed 
investigation of each of these accidents, 
we came to the conclusion that it proba- 
bly had not; that the accidents were the 
result of suddenly increased transporta- 
tion by air which overtaxed the facilities 
that then existed. 

Among those facilities which then 
existed were a number of control towers 
operated in several airports in the 
United States by the local municipalities. 
I might say here that the employees of 
those control towers were generally 
patronage employees of the city council 
or the mayor of the city. For the most 
part the jobs paid so little that compe- 
tent men could not be found to take 
them. 

I remember particularly the accident 
that took place in Atlanta, Ga., which 
resulted in the broken back of Capt. 
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Eddie Rickenbacker and the death of 
our beloved colleague, Mr. Byron, of 
Maryland. That was a horrible thing. 
It was our opinion, as I remember it 
now, that the control-tower operators 
were not as competent as they should 
be, although they were the best that 
could be had, and that if the control- 
tower operators had had greater experi- 
ence, greater training, and were, let us 
say, men of higher caliber, the chances 
were that that accident would not have 
occurred. 

Similar reports were made in respect 
to other places in the United States 
where accidents occurred. 

We came back to the House of Repre- 
sentatives with a very strong report that 
all control towers at airports in the 
United States should be certainly under 
the supervision and licensing of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, if not 
the actual control of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. 

About the time World War II broke 
on the country, and the Air Force and 
the Navy, realizing the vital importance 
of control towers at airports, took them 
over and operated them. Through that 
intervention, control and operation of 
airport towers by the Federal Govern- 
ment established a method of procedure 
for the operation of these control tow- 
ers and a uniformity was established 
throughout the Nation. 

At the conclusion of the war, it was 
determined by the Federal Government, 
and our Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce agreed entirely, that 
these control towers should remain 
under the jurisdiction of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and that all 
personnel engaged in their operation 
should be licensed and trained by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. The 
Congress agreed. 

Subsequent to that time the number 
of control towers that were so operated 
has increased. There is a _ criterion 
established by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration for any airport where a 
control tower should be established. I 
believe, if I remember correctly, that the 
maximum number of operations in an 
airport uncontrolled should be 15,000 
per month. Over and above that num- 
ber that is determined by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, the traffic 
of that airport is considered so hazard- 
ous that a control tower with licensed 
personnel should there be established. 

So now we have some 165 or more 
control towers which are operated by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Some of them are on a part-time basis. 
It is possible that others might go on a 
part-time basis. But at the same time 
we have not had accidents attributable 
to faulty control-tower operation except 
perhaps the one here at the National 
Airport where the Bolivian pilot got 
tangled up with an Eastern Airlines’ 
plane—an accident which resulted in the 
untimely and tragic death of one of our 
colleagues, as well as many others who 
were on the plane. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is it not the fact that 
this committee for as long as I can re- 
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member has never done anything ap- 
propriationwise to impair the accident- 
safety program of the CAA? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the commit- 
tee has done pretty well in the past. 
I notice they have stricken certain funds 
from this bill which provided, among 
other things, for the inclusion of four 
additional control towers, in their han- 
dling of the bill. 

Mr. ROONEY... That is not so, I must 
say to the gentleman from California. 
The amount recommended for salaries 
and expenses for the CAA is $600,000 
over the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1951. However, when nonrecurring 
items, deductions for rents, utilities, and 
procurement charges assumed by the 
General Services Agency, and so forth, 
are taken into consideration, the amount 
allowed is actually $2,324,895 over the 
1952 basis. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s remarks, although I disagree. 
I notice, according to the committee re- 
port, that salaries and expenses for the 
CAA are reduced $3,700,000 from the 
1952 estimate. I notice also in the 
course of the hearings the gentleman 
who appeared on behalf of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration stated, and 
stated quite clearly to the committee, 
that they were putting in a very mini- 
mum operating budget. Iam not criti- 
cizing the gentleman from New York, 
but I am merely pointing out the facts 
as stated by them. If the gentleman 
has other ideas, and evidently he has, 
then he must assume the responsibility 
for those ideas. But I am merely stat- 
ing them as I find them in the record. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I desire 
to include in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the Administrator of 
the CAA, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
CiviL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, July 16, 1951. 
Hon. Cari, HINSHAW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Congressman HinsHaw: In reply to 
your request,-as a member of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, for in- 
formation as to the effect on operations of 
this agency of reductions made by the House 
Appropriations Committee in the appro- 
priation estimates of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for fiscal year 1952, I am 
pleased to give you the following informa- 
tion arranged according to appropriation 
headings as they appear in the bill: 

Salaries and Expenses 
Budget estimate.........-... $102, 800, 000 


House Committee allowance... 99, 100, 000 
ROGMCOR. cinnsntusweenasele 3, '700, 000 


The appropriation requested under this 
head for the fiscal year 1952 was based on 
holding all activities to the level authorized 
for the fiscal year 1951, except in the case 
of the program for operation and mainte- 
nance of the Federal airways system. The 
increase requested for the Federal airways 
program is necessary to provide for operat- 
ing on a full-year basis, facilities first com- 
missioned during fiscal year 1951 and, there- 
fore, operated only for part of the year in 
1951; and to provide for the necessary ex- 
pansion in facilities and services to handle 
the greatly increased workload generated 
principally by greatly increased military use 
of the airways system. Dollar requirements 
for other activities financed from this ap- 
propriation are very important but are 
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relatively small. Any substantial reduction 
in these other programs, such as aviation 
safety, would render their operations in- 
effective. Hence, it will be necessary to ap- 
ply practically the entire reduction to the 
program for operation and maintenance of 
the Federal airways system. Although time 
has not permitted a final study, I believe the 
reduction of $3,700,000 will have to be ap- 
plied as follows: 

1. We will be unable to commission the 
new facilities previously authorized and now 
under construction and scheduled for opera- 
tion during fiscal year 1952 (item such as in- 
strument (blind) landing systems, radars, 
electronic distance measuring equipments, 
control towers, and communications stations 
are included), $1,600,000. 

2. We will eliminate additional services, 
principally interphone and teletype rentals 
required for relaying air traffic control and 
weather data; and, normal replacement 
equipment purchase requirements will not 
be met, $900,000. 

3. We shall have to decommission some 
facilities presently in operation (probably 
about 27 aeronautical communications sta- 
tions and 10 airport traffic control towers), 
$1,200,000. 

Prior to finally determining which of the 
facilities would be decommissioned, a care- 
ful evaluation of each of the 167 control 
towers and 462 communications stations 
presently in service would be made, to de- 
termine what relative effect eliminating 
individual stations and towers would have 
on the needs of military and civil aviation. 
This analysis would give consideration to 
the necessary program for decommissioning 
specific towers and stations. The following 
is a tentative list of relatively low activity 
facilities which may have to be decommis- 
sioned, 

Airport traffic control towers: Reading, Pa.; 
Van Nuys, Calif.; Salem, Oreg.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; San Antonio 
(Stinson), Tex.; Pendleton, Oreg.; Fargo, 
N. Dak.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Ogden, Utah. 

Aeronautical communications stations: St. 
Croix, V. I; Green Bay, Wis.; Scottsbluff, 
Nebr.; Winnemucca, Nev.. Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Madison, Wis.; Huron, S. Dak.; St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Sheridan, Wyo.; Butte, Mont.; 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Laredo, Tex.; Dodge City, 
Kans.; Grand Junction, Colo.; Moorecroft, 
Wyo.; Rapid City, S. Dak.; Hanksville, Utah; 
Mullan Pass, Mont.; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; 
Galveston, Tex.; Butler, Mo.; Casper, Wyo.; 
Chadron, Nebr.; Lexington, Nebr.; Water- 
town, S. Dak.; Tonopah, Nev.; Kalispell, 
Mont. 

While these adjustments would provide 
the most reasonable basis of curtailing our 
regular operating programs to conform with 
the House committee’s recommendations, 
continued operation of the facilities listed 
above is highly advisable and it should be 
recognized that their elimination would 
seriously interfere with services currently 
provided to users of both civil and military 
aircraft. In particular, the facilities listed 
above are considered important to the na- 
tional and the civil-defense programs. 


Establishment of air navigation facilities 


Budget estimate.............. $37, 150, 000 
House Committee allowance... 20, 000, 000 
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The reduction recommended in this ap- 
Ppropriation will further delay the comple- 
tion of the “common system” (Navy, Air 
Force, and civil) of air-navigation aids. In 
addition, it will seriously curtail necessary 
relocation, modernization, or improvement of 
certain existing communication, electronic 
and visual air navigation facilities in ‘e 
amounts indicated: 

1. Air navigation, electronic, and visual 
aids, $9,638,203 (includes 17 precision ap- 
proach radar systems, 22 high intensity 
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approach light installations, and 162 dis- 
stance measuring equipment installations). 

2. Repairs to intermediate landing fields, 
$288,725 (required for the repair and im. 
provement of emergency landing fields at 
four locations, namely: Columbus, N. Mex.; 
Salt Plat, Tex.; Vichy, Mo.; and Beaver 
Marsh, Oreg.). 

3. Air traffic-control towers and centers, 
$5,003,690, (includes funds for (a) establish- 
ment of four new towers at Springfield, Mo.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Newport News, Va.; Twin 
Falls, Idaho; (b) installation of 13 sur- 
veillance radar equipments in towers at 
Akron-Canton, Ohio; Amarillo, Tex.; Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Great Falls, Mont.; Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Miami, Fla.; Omaha, Nebr.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Toledo, Ohio; 
Wichita, Kans.; Windsor Locks, Conn.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; (aeronautical cen- 
ter); (c) modernization and improvement 
of some existing radar and radio equipments 
used in towers and centers). 

4. Aeronautical communications facilities, 
$2,219,382 (includes funds for enlarging 
certain aeronautical communications sta- 
tions and to replace existing VHF air/ground 
communications equipments with new and 
reliable units). 

The original plan was to have installation 
of the “common system" completed by the 
end of fiscal year 1953. The action taken by 
the Congress on estimates for fiscal year 
1951, when only $5,500,000 was appropriated 
for new facilities, required moving this date 
ahead to 1954. The reduction proposed by 
the House committee on the 1952 estimate 
will further delay completion of this system. 
The Congressional Air Policy Board urged 
the rapid completion of the system. 


Technical development and evaluation 
Budget estimate................ $1, 375, 000 


House committee allowance... 1, 200, 000 
ED eins tic entiaiceeentstatitehintines 175, 000 


The Technical Development and Evalua- 
tion Center, located at Indianapolis, Ind., 
carries on a number of projects for the pur- 
pose of developing and evaluating improved 
electronic air navigation aids, aircraft safety 
devices, and other projects having as their 
objective the improvement of various aero- 
nautical equipments, such as aircraft radio 
receivers; aircraft fire prevention, detection, 
and extinguishing equipment; instrument 
landing systems; surveillance radar; and ap- 
proach and runway lights. The reduction 
made by the House committee would require 
the complete elimination of at least five proj- 
ects and would curtail the work to be per- 
formed on six continuing projects. 


Federal-aid airport program 


Budget estimate... ............ $54, 000, 000 
House committee allowance_... 35, 840, 000 


18, 160, 000 


Our 1952 estimates were based on a pro- 
gram of $21,000,000 for new projects, of which 
$20,000,000 was for projects in the continen- 
tal United States. Against this amount we 
have requests from 255 city, county, and 
State sponsors, with matching funds avail- 
able, in the amount of $58,000,000 for air- 
port-improvement work, all of which meet 
the President's criteria for the present de- 
fense-construction program. The effect of 
the $3,000,000 reduction in project funds 
would, of course, curtail both the number of 
locations and the scope of the planned air- 
port-construction projects. In addition, it 
would retard work we are currently doing 
with the military on the reactivation of cer- 
tain airports to achieve joint civil-military 
usage, $3,000,000. 

The reduction of $15,000,000 in the amount 
requested for liquidation of prior-year-con- 
tract authority may cause some delays in 
making funds available to meet authoriza- 
tions already granted, $15,000,000. 
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The reduction applied to the administra- 
tive expense limitation could have been 
absorbed by carrying over prior-year balances 
produced by agency economies in 1951, ex- 
cept that regulations recently issued by the 
Labor Department, which are mandatory in 
this program, require additional activities 
not included in the original budget which 
must be financed in 1952 at an estimated 
cost of $275,000. Thus, the $100,000 re- 
quested will be required or the effectiveness 
of engineering supervision will be seriously 
reduced, $100,000. 

Reducing the limitation in the amount 
transferable to “Salaries and expenses” will 
curtail, by approximately 10 percent, serv- 
ics such as accounting, supply, legal, proj- 
ect auditing, contracting, and payroll. 
Workload in this area involves servicing the 
total program on an accrual basis and is 
not subject to change in direct proportion 
to the new program allowance, $60,000. 


Maintenance and operation of public air- 
ports, Territory of Alaska 


ES SE ivineciccncnguanmnin $450, 000 
House committee allowance....... 225, 000 
bcs ctiicntnnriddidimnniciaastmneitiin 225, 000 


This appropriation was requested for the 
first year’s operation of two new airports 
constructed with Federal funds at Anchorage 
and Fairbanks, Alaska, at the urgent request 
of the Air Force. The action taken by the 
committce was apparently based on the 
premise that all facilities at the two loca- 
tions would not be available for operation 
during the fiscal year 1952. While it is true 
that the administration building and certain 
other structures will not be completed, the 
runways and other basic operating facilities 
are ready, and should be placed in service. 
These airports were constructed pursuant to 
Public Law 562, Eightieth Congress, by the 
Pederal Government primarily to permit re- 
mcving civil air traffic from Air Force bases 
at the two locations. The Department of 
Defense is insisting that civilian operations 
be moved to the new airports at the earliest 
possible date. 

As the Air Force bases have been operated 
by Air Force personnel, it will be necessary 
for the CAA to provide a new complement 
of personnel to operate the new fields. The 
allowance of $225,000 will be inadequate to 
hire the necessary personnel and to purchase 
services, supplies, and equipment required 
for the new operation. On the basis of an 
evaluation just completed, it is believed that 
the requirements of these two airports may 
be met with an appropriation of $370,000 
to cover operating costs during fiscal year 
1952. 


Transport aircraft development 


GN. CHENG. nw nncopasceccecce $600, 000 
House committee allowanc®...... ~.-...-... 
Recta iii adetencinintstaitiamacncieipediia 600, 000 


The appropriation under this head was 
submitted as the first step in carrying out 
the provisions of Public Law 867, Eighty- 
first Congress, which authorizes an appro- 
priation of $12,500,000 over a 5-year period 
which will be used for the development of 
engines, airframes, rotors, instruments, ac- 
cessories, and, particularly, turbine-jet and 
turbine-prop-powered aircraft. It is con- 
sidered essential that funds be provided for 
this purpose if the United States is to regain 
its position as a leader in the field of trans- 
port-aircraft production and if we are to 
develop to the necessary extent the vast po- 
tentialities of jet- and turbine-driven air 
transports for civil and military purposes. 

As stated to you in my letter of July 9, 
1951, this agency has improved its manage- 
ment and has effected savings in personnel 
and equipment so that we have absorbed 
workload created by a 24.1-percent increase 
in commercial- and military-aircraft opera- 
tions, without over-all increases in personnel 
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during the fiscal years 1949, 1950, and 1951. 
However, we have now arrived at the point 
where there can be no substantial reductions 
in the funds programed and requested for 
maintenance and establishment of airways 
without corresponding reductions in our air- 
Ways services and installations, which are in 
use by, and necessary to, both our military 
air power and to all our civil air industry 
which is essential to our national economy. 

The foregoing outlines the probable ef- 
fects of the major changes made by the 
House committee in the budget estimates of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. If 
you desire further details, I shall be giad to 
furnish them. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. PF. Horne, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. In this item for sal- 
aries and expenses for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration there is a total 
of over $26,000,000 for other objects, in- 
cluding travel, transportation of things, 
supplies and materials, equipment, and 
so forth. A considerable portion of the 
reduction made by the committee can be 
applied to those other objects, rather 
than to the operation of the Federal 
airways. 

Why should the cut be applied practi- 
cally in its entirety to operation of the 
Federal airways? Why cannot reduc- 
tions be made in other activities such 
as: general counsel, operation of air- 
craft, executive direction, staff and ad- 
ministrative services, and so forth, for 
which several millions of dollars are 
budgeted? I might point out to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that under the 
appropriation, title salaries and ex- 
penses CAA, there were over 600 vacan- 
cies as of June 30, just past. 

Of course, if we were to give them 
all the money they requested I have-.no 
doubt that they would find ways and 
means of spending it. One method 
would be to continue the wholesale up- 
grading of personnel. I was amazed to 
discover just the other day that during 
the last 3 years they have increased the 
number of GS 14’s and 15’s, the generals 
who are paid from $8,800 to $11,000, 
from a total of 73 to 205. Between 1948 
and 1951 they have almost trebled the 
number of positions in the top-salary 
bracket. If we choose, we can encourage 
them to continue until they do not have 
any privates but so far as I am con- 
cerned that’s no way to run a railroad 
or an airways system either. I can't 
see why CAA needs over twice as many 
14’s and 15’s as the PBI and seven times 
as many as the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from New York yield me 
some further time? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been, of course, very deeply interested 
and concerned in this subject because I 
was a vice chairman of the Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board in 1947 and 
1948, a board upon which the distin- 
guished gentleman from Nebraska | Mr. 
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STeran!] sat. In 1947 my Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce held 
some hearings on safety in air naviga- 
tion. We studied the matter very care- 
fully because there again arose a rash of 
air accidents. We discovered at that 
time a very important fact not related 
directly to those accidents. We discov- 
ered that the Air Force, the Navy, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
were about to go off in three different 
directions at the same time in respect to 
the adoption of means to aid in air navi- 
gation. It would be the same thing as 
if you were to set up three separate 
traffic light systems here at the inter- 
section of Constitution Avenue and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, one of which the Navy 
could see and nobody else could see, one 
which the Civil Aeronautics system users 
could see and nobody else could see, and 
the other which the Air Force could see 
and nobody else could see. That would 
result in the utmost confusion and prob- 
ably result in serious accidents, to say 
nothing of the fact that by the adoption 
of three separate systems of aids to air 
navigation, you would have three very 
large bills against the United States for 
the establishment of these three sepa- 
rate systems. 

So we demanded of those three agen- 
cies of Government dealing in aero- 
nautics that they get together and come 
up with a system that was common to 
all three, so that everyone who flew 
would know the signs and signals and 
would know the roads. That resulted in 
the establishment of a subcommittee 
31-3 of the Radio Technical Commission 
for Aeronautics. They studied the sub- 
ject. They wrangled with each other. 
They came up with a report and pre- 
sented it to the Congress of the United 
States through the Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Board, what was to be known 
as the common system of aids to air 
navigation and landing, and the CAA 
proceeded, through appropriations made 
by the Congress, toward the installation 
of the equipment required to establish 
that common system. It was hoped that 
the transition stage of that common sys- 
tem might be completely established by 
1952. That was a certain target date 
that was set up in the interest of the na- 
tional defense when that should be com- 
pleted. The system included surveil- 
lance radars which could be used in con- 
junction with the defense of our country 
against attack by air. 

Last year there was a reduction in 
appropriation for the establishment of 
these aids to navigation which has caused 
a postponement of the completion date. 
This year the CAA has come up with a 
request amounting to $27,000,000 for es- 
tablishment of air-navigation facilities, 
including radar sets. I find in the com- 
mittee’s report that they have cut that 
request by $17,150,000. All that does is 
postpone for a certain further period, 
which could be calculated, perhaps an- 
other year, the completion of this very 
important system. It is important not 
only to civil aviation. It is important to 
the Navy and to the Air Force and to 
the defense of our country against air 
attack. It is a completion date that is 
vitally important to all concerned and 
should not be postponed. 
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On inquiry from the Department of 
Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, I learned that the reduction in 
personnel items has been such that they 
are unable to commission the facilities 
allowed last year, let alone supply the 
needed additional personnel for the year 
1952. I am sure the committee did not 
intend to do any such thing as that, and 
that it was their zeal for reduction in 
budget—and with that I cannot dis- 
agree, of course—but their zeal for a re- 
duction of budget, a zeal in which we 
all join, that caused them to make that 
reduction, which I believe to be a very 
serious mistake. I would not be stand- 
ing here arguing for the restoration of 
funds in this budget unless I believed in 
their necessity so heartily that I would 
be willing to go home and defend my 
action before my own people. I am sure 
nobody else on this floor would take a 
different position. I am sure I can de- 
fend that action. 

I am not going into the other argu- 
ments, but there are several things of 
importance. But at this point I desire 
to include another letter to me from the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, July 9, 1951. 
Hon. Cart HINSHAW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HINSHAW: In response 
to your inquiry regarding the utilization of 
CAA personnel and the relationship between 
personnel, workload, and commissioning of 
facilities, Iam pleased to give you the follow- 
ing information. 

On June 30, 1949, total employment in the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration was 16,677 
compared with 16,718 on May 31, 1951, the 
latest reporting date. In addition to regular 
operating personnel, these figures include 
employees engaged in the program for es- 
tablishment of new and improved air navi- 
gation aids and the Federal-aid airport 
program. 

As you know, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration iaaintains and Operates facilities 
used both by military and civil aircraft. The 
following tabulation sets forth the increase 
in the major types of facilities and in miles 
of airways serviced since June 30, 1949: 





Number | Number I 
Description June 30, | May 31, - 
1949 1951 | Tease 
Miles of airways...........| 60,213 71, 859 | 11, 646 
Very high frequency radio 

ID. cicnenati mid lial 230 354 124 
Air traffic contro] towers... 158 165 7 
Instrument landing sys- 

RODE. cntetians siete so 96 7 
Traffic control centers. .__. 30 32 2 
Low frequency navigation 

Gee tb neddtidecdat 486 521 35 
Precision approach and 

surveillance radar. .....- 6 18 12 





In those regular operating activities of the 
Administration which are financed from the 
salaries and expenses appropriation, actual 
employment on June 30, 1949, was 14,825. 
On May 31, 1951, employment was 14,796, 
There has, therefore, been no increase in 
numbers of operating personnel during the 
last 2 years despite a substantial increase in 
workload resulting from an increase of 24.1 
percent in commercial and military aircraft 
operations, and an increase of 18.1 percent in 
CAA facilities as listed above. 

We have now arrived at the point where 
the operation of additional facilities and the 
handling of greatly increased air traffic, 
which are essential to our national defense 
and to our national economy, cannot be ac- 
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complished without additional operating per- 
sonnel as requested in our fiscal year 1952 
appropriation estimates. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that, while 
we had contemplated the discontinuance of 
53 low-frequency four-course radio ranges 
in fiscal year 1942, the Navigation Panel of 
the Air Coordinating Committee has stated 
that their continued operation is essential 
from the standpoint of national defense and 
civil aircraft operations. We will, therefore, 
be unable, in fiscal year 1952, to discontinue 
the cperation and maintenance of these fa- 
cilities, although the funds required for this 
purpose were eliminated from our 1952 
budget estimates. 

The following are other examples of in- 
creases in workload which we have absorbed 
without an over-all increase in personnel 
from June 30, 1949, to date: 

1. During the past year there has been a 
considerable increase in civil airways traffic 
and a large increase in military airways traf- 
fic, particularly since the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict. 

2. At the request of the Department of 
Defense, we have materially increased the 


‘scope of services rendered, particularly in 


controlling the air space in specified air- 
defense zones and in air-ground and point- 
to-point communication services to military 
aircraft. The cost of operating these serv- 
ices during fiscal year 1951 was $1,268,000. 
These dollars were made available by elim- 
inating the least important civil functions 
being performed, thereby obviating the ne- 
cessity for requesting additional appropria- 
tions from the Congress. 

3. The National Production Administra- 
tion has assigned to this agency the responsi- 
bility for acting as claimant agent for air 
navigation facilities, for airport construc- 
tion, for all non-air-carrier aircraft, and for 
all civil aircraft parts and components. This 
responsibility required the establishment of 
a special office to handle the work, the cost of 
which was absorbed within the funds avail- 
able to the agency. 

To date, we have been able, through vari- 
ous methods, to handle this increased work- 
load without increasing the staffing of the 
agency. 

Considerable improvements in efficiency 
and economy resulted from a program for 
improved management which was initiated 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
the fall of 1948. At that time, we decided 
to review our organization structure to de- 
termine whether it was properly established 
to achieve its objectives in the most eco- 
nomical manner. To help us with the an- 
alysis of our organizational and general 
Management problems, we employed the 
services of a competent management engi- 
neering firm. This firm made numerous 
recommendations, most of which were 
adopted. We approached the problem from 
the point of view that we should scrutirize 
closely the manpower required to carry out 
our responsibilities. Consequently at the 
start, as vacancies occurred, we required a 
complete review of the need for each such 
position and if the position proved essential 
we filled it, wherever possible, by reassign- 
ment rather than by new employment. This 
procedure was adopted to eliminate all non- 
essential positions and was continued in 
effect for the greater part of two years. The 
net result of all efforts at management im- 
provement was the elimination of 446 posi- 
tions and the reassignment or transfer of 
1,119 employees. Since that time, it has been 
necessary to establish 417 positions to handle 
a portion of the increased workload and all 
of the new facilities referred to above. By 
these reductions and reassignments, the 
morale of the agency has greatly improved 
because each employee has a full day of 
essential work to perform. 

After establishing our organization as a 
result of these studies, we gave attention to 
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other management improvement devices. 
Among these has been the inauguration of 
a system of periodic appraisals of the man- 
agement of our larger field installations. 
The objective of these appraisals is to obtain 
a critical analysis of the effectiveness of the 
Administration’s program in the field. 

To insure that we continue to obtain max- 
imum results for dollars expended, the CAA 
has materially tightened its budgetary re- 
view processes and has installed a system of 
planned work programs t« control and moni- 
tor the utilization of personnel and funds. 

Through these various methods, I believe 
we have held the manpower and dollar re- 
quirements of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration at a minimum consistent with ap- 
proved programs which are necessary to 
American air power. However, as pointed 
out earlier in this communication, we will 
be unable to commission facilities now un- 
der construction and to maintain essential 
services rendered unless the increases in 
operating personnel requested for 1952 are 
granted. These increases recognize certain 
essential defense services being performed 
and the uecessity for increases in these serv- 
ices as the National Military Establishment 
grows and as essential civil aviation in- 
creases. 

Your continued interest in the activities 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
appreciated. If you desire additional infor- 
mation, I shall be glad to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. FP. Horne, 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There are several 
points I would like to bring out, but 
here is one that I am unable to under- 
stand at all: 

We have a sum of money that was 
requested in the amount of $600,000, 
which is called transport aircraft devel- 
opment. It actually comes under a bill 
which we passed some time ago, that 
came out of our Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to provide 
for the testing of prototypes of trans- 
port aircraft. Why did we ask for that 
money? Why did the Congress author- 
ize this committee to provide $12,000,000, 
I believe it was, for the testing of pro- 
totype transport aircraft. 

Mr. PRIEST. As I recall the author- 
ization at the time, that was the amount, 

Mr. HINSHAW. For the testing? 

Mr. PRIEST. For the testing. That 
is the amount. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Now, why have they 
asked for $600,000 of that money? Let 
me go back a little. At the conclusion 
of World War II the Germans had just 
got their jet-type aircraft into the air. 
If they had been developed by the Ger- 
mans a couple of months before they 
actually were put into the air, the 
chances of our propeller type fighters 
and bombers being knocked out of the 
sky would have been good, and the 
whole course of the war might have been 
changed. 

Shortly after the end of the war the 
British started out developing the jet- 
type transport aircraft. What did the 
United States do about it? Precisely 
nothing. We here unanimously passed 
a bill in this House in 1948 to provide 
for the construction of prototype trans- 
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port aircraft, which would have kept us 
abreast of the world in respect to the 
jet-type transport aircraft, but it did 
not get passed in the other body, and 
hence nothing has been done. The 
British, however, went ahead and they 
have spent perhaps a hundre@ or two 
hundred millions in the development of 
jet-type transport aircraft. Where they 
got their money I do not know, but you 
can figure that out yourself. Mr. Chair- 
man, the British are now offering to sell 
those jet aircraft to other nations of 
the world; they are even offering those 
jet type transports to our own airlines 
in the United States, to say nothing of 
the National Defense Establishment it- 
self. Where, for goodness’ sake, have 
we been all this time? 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. Is it not probably true 
that if we had an air navigation system 
adequate at our airports that some of 
our commercial lines would be having 
some of those jet type aircrafts today? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Certainly they 
would. We are running the risk in our 
manufacturing industry of finding our- 
selves completely out of date in respect 
to the building of jet-transport aircraft 
and the entire business going to Europe, 
if you please. How silly and absurd 
that is. Why is that so? The reason 
is that the cost of developing modern 
air-transport types is so great, running 
now from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000 to 
perhaps $50,000,000 that there is not a 
private manufacturer in the United 
States who can afford risking that kind 
of money on his own. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the Cistinguished gentleraan yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. If the gentleman 
will give me a little more time. 

Mr. ROONEY. I think the gentle- 
man discussing this subject has had 
ample time. 

Mr. HINSHAW’. No; give me a little 
more time. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman is 
making so many misstatements. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield unless the gentleman 
yields me more time, and I have not 
made any misstatement. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman does 
not want to answer me. 

Mr. HINGHAW. Certainly I do, but 
I want sufficient time in which to do it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Has the gentleman’s 
time expired? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Practically. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not; the 
gentleman has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I cannot yield if the 
gentleman cannot give me more time 
for I wish to use this remaining minute 
in concluding my remarks. 

In conclusion let me say that I find no 
justification in the record for striking 
out the $600,000 for transport aircraft 
development. Actually the purpose is to 
permit the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration to borrow two B—45 jet-type air- 
craft from the Air Force in order to test 
the operation of such jet aircraft in and 
about congested airports such as Chi- 
cago, New York, and so forth, to see 
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whether or not they might be able to fit 
into the traffic patterns without hazard 
to slower aircraft, and other similar 
purposes. 

Another subject is the testing of heli- 
copters. There are new helicopters that 
ought to be tested in commercial op- 
eration, and I do not know how it is 
going to be done unless the appropria- 
tions are provided for it. At this point 
I desire to include a quotation from 
American Aviation Daily which sum- 
marizes the Government’s basic com- 
mercial helicopter policy as follows: 


[From American Aviation Daily of July 20 
1951] 
GOVERNMENT ApOPTs Basic COMMERCIAL 
HELICOPTER PoLicy 


Continued and broadened Government 
support of commercial helicopter develop- 
ment and utilization has been assured by the 
approval yesterday of the Air Coordinating 
Committee’s report entitied “Federal Policy 
Regarding the Development of Commercial 
Transport Helicopters.” This report, in 
preparation for the past 6 months, was re- 
quested of ACC by the Post Office Department 
to determine the advisability for further Gov- 
ernment support in this field and the extent 
and manner of this support. 

In addition to answering the Post Office re- 
quest for an objective report on helicopter 
accomplishments and potential, the ACC re- 
port has been adopted by the Prototype Air- 
craft Advisory Committee as the basis for 
prototype development in this field. 

Principal value of the document, in addi- 
tion to establishing a concise and construc- 
tive Government policy favoring the con- 
tinued Federal support of helicopter devel- 
opment, is the outlining of a proposed pro- 
gram of action for each of the Government 
agencies involved in helicopter activities: 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


1. Continued use of existing helicopter 
mail services in Los Angeles and Chicago and 
maximum use of such additional metropoli- 
tan area services as the CAB certificates in 
the future. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


1; Continued encouragement of existing 
helicopter services. 

2. Similar services should be authorized in 
other large metropolitan areas as required 
by convenience and necessity. 

3. Study probable impact of multiengined 
transpor: helicopters on the travel market in 
connection with future route pattern plan- 
ning and route proceedings. 

4. Continue its generally sympathetic and 
promotional approach in formulation and 
application of helicopter rules and regula- 
tions. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


1. Collaborate with CAB in sympathetic 
and promotional approach in the formula- 
tion and application of civil air regulaticns. 

2. Under Public Law 867 (prototype test- 
ing law) request funds for testing and simu- 
lated airline operation of transport heli- 
copters. Such tests should take into con- 
sideration the military operational expe- 
rience of the helicopters. 

3. Through the Technical Subcommittee 
of the Prototype Aircraft Advisory Commit- 
tee draft specification for one or more trans- 
port helicopter types of advanced design. 

4. Study communications, traffic con- 
trol, navigational and landing-aid facilities 
and related operational aspects of such heli- 
copters. 

5. Continue its study of heliport require- 
ments and make appropriate provisions for 
heliport construction in the Federal-aid air- 
port program. 
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6. Offer airport advisory service to com- 
munities which include heliport construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation infor- 
mation. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

1. Through established claimant agencies 
permit purchase of a limited number of 
transport helicopters by commercial airlines 
for prototype testing and simulated airline 
operation when the international situation 
permits. 

2. Make available on loan or otherwise to 
designated contractors a limited number of 
transport helicopters for prototype testing 
under Public Law 867. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 

1. NACA should increase its emphasis on 
basic rotary-wing research covering stability, 
fatigue, rotor-blade sections, anti-icing, in- 
strument flight, drag and power require- 
ments of compound helicopter configuration 
and design parameters for higher flight 
speeds. 


Mr. Chairman, we cannot get along 
with these vitally important projects 
without the interest and cooperation of 
the Appropriations Committee, and par- 
ticularly its subcommittee dealing with 
this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, under authority grant- 
ed on yesterday I intend to include cer- 
tain excerpts and correspondence in my 
remarks. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, when he states that he 
finds no justification for striking this 
$600,000 request from the bill, he ap- 
parently has not read the committee’s 
report on the subject which reads as fol- 
lows: 

The budget estimate of $600,000 contained 
in House Document No. 178, for expenses re- 
lating to the development of improved trans- 
port aircraft is denied. It was testified that 
this testing would contribute very little to 
national defense, but would be primarily for 
the benefit of the commercial airlines. This 
type of aircraft development should be car- 
ried on and financed by the plane manufac- 
turers and the commercial airlines rather 
than the Federal Government. 


Under permission heretofore granted 
me by the House I insert at this point in 
the Recorp the entire testimony given by 
Mr. Amos Heacock before this subcom- 
mittee on Wednesday, June 27, 1951, 
which I believe will satisfactorily explain 


the action of the committee in this re- 


gard. 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT, 
WEDNESDAY JUNE 27, 1951 


(Witness: Amos Heacock, representing do- 
mestic nonscheduled air carriers) 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Heacock, I have been 
given to understand that you have sought 
the privilege of appearing before this com- 
mittee and giving us the benefit of your 
views with regard to some requested appro- 
priation? 

Mr. Heacock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Which appropriation? 

Mr. Heacock. The appropriation, I believe, 
is for $600,000—— 

Mr. Rooney. Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, the turbo-jet testing? 

Mr. Heacock. That is correct; the testing 
program, 

Mr. Rooney. What is your idea concerning 
approval of that request? 

Mr. Heacock. I represent the domestic 
nonscheduled air carriers, the Air Coach 
Transport Association. 
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Mr. Rooney. You might, before you give 
us your views, give us your background, 


OBJECTIONS TO PENDING REQUEST 


Mr. Heacock. I have appeared representing 
the nonscheduled air carriers of the country 
in opposition to the bill, the prototype test- 
ing bill involved here. 

My basic objections are the objections of 
our carriers—which are nonsubsidized car- 
riers, as you understand—that the bill was 
pre-Korean legislation, and did not take into 
account the totally new and different re- 
quirements of semimobilization. 

It was designed at a time when we believed, 
or at least the proponents of the bill be- 
lieved, that they had to catch up with the 
British lead, their commercial lead, in jet 
aircraft. I pointed these deficiencies out 
at the time and opposed the plan. 

I later became a member of the Prototype 
Advisory Committee appointed by Mr. Lee, 
and for a while I believed that some de- 
fense purpose could be served by the bill. 
The crying need of the military now is for 
large numbers of cargo transports and since, 
as a kind of an afterthought, they provided 
in the program for the development of cargo 
aircraft, we hoped that we might get some- 
thing in the way of defense usefulness. 

However, this appropriation, as you will 
see, is primarily concerned with testing a 
B-45 bomber, to gather theoretical informa- 
tion for jet-transport operation. 

It was admitted during the course of the 
proceedings that the information gained 
would be of very limited value. First of all, 
the B-45 is not a transport. It has different 
wing loadings. Any stress testing for effect 
on passengers from vibration, and so forth, 
would only be applicable to a B-45 and not 
to a comparable jet transport. 

The information that the CAA would gain 
as to proper and safe procedures for handling 
these aircraft in traffic patterns, they will 
certainly be gaining through the numbers 
of jet bombers that are being shuttled back 
and forth on training missions. 

The benefits, if any, gained for jet-trans- 
port development would have to be deferred 
until after this war. There is no military 
authority yet that can see any Use in jet 
transports and none such,.except for ex- 
tremely special-purpose jobs, have been 
ordered because of the high cost of opera- 
tion of that craft. 

Therefore, if you did gain information, the 
production of these transports would occur 
at such a late date that the data obtained 
would be obsolete. 

Also, there is a heavy expense involved in 
this program. I have pushed for the maxi- 
mum development of the airlift reserve and 


our companies right now are moving maxi-. 


mum loads of passengers, military passen- 
gers, out of the ports of embarkation at 
Seattle and San Francisco, and moving mili- 
tary personnel to those ports. The military 
idea is to give a forced expansion—— 

Mr. Rooney. And all without subsidy pres- 
ently being received by the airlines which 
carry the mails? 

Mr. Heacock. That is correct; absolutely 
without subsidy. Furthermore, the Army 
has figured that it costs them 7.3 cents a 
mile to move these soldiers by rail, including 
the cost of providing the kitchens and serv- 
ices such as MP's, guards, and so forth, and 
the time of the men involved. 

They are now moving by air for around 
4.25 cents per mile average; that is, 4.25 
cents per air mile as compared to a surface 
mile—there are a great many more of them— 
at 7.3 cents. 

So the Army is enthusiastic about the idea 
because of the developments, projected by 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Major General Gavin, 
General Ridgway, and these airborne peo- 
ple, of getting our Army airborne. 

And then we had hoped that maybe we 
would get some good out of this prototype 
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testing bill by testing and developing a cargo 
transport, to help get that into production 
for this emergency. 

As to my own background, I was in the 
Troop Carrier Command in the last war. I 
know the need for this type of transport. I 
advocated in 1943 the assault-type trans- 
ports, which the Army embraces today. As 
a result I became liaison officer of the Troop 
Carrier Command for Gen. Carl Spaatz. I 
followed this development through the 
Army to the present day, and there is quite 
a struggle within the Army, and between 
the Army and the Air Force, with the Army 
demanding an assault-type of transport that 
will be able to take off and land in about 
500 or 700 feet, and deploy the troops right 
along the battle front, instead of concen- 
trating upon the long-haul huge transports 
which cannot land on anything but a 6,000- 
foot concrete runway. 

The deficiency, as the Army points out to 
the Air Force, is that when you get the 
troops to an airport in Japan you have to 
unload everything, truck them over to 
another airplane, a C-46 or a C-47, and fly 
to the southern part of Japan, and then they 
transfer into a C-19, and then they get into 
the battle area as best they can, and they 
have to have a prepared runway. 

They want a type of airplane which is go- 
ing to bring up these troops from the bases 
in the United States, transport them the 
whole distance, and deploy them along the 
battle line, because they can land on an open 
field. That is the theory. 

That is why I opposed this bill in the first 
place, asking instead a realistic approach 
toward an air merchant marine bill—an air 
merchant marine bill which would build the 
type of aircraft that the Army wants, and 
lease them for commercial operation, and 
the lessors would pay back the cost to the 
Government in leases. This could be done 
as a nonsubsidized operation. 

I am an operator myself, gentlemen. I 
have my own company. In a year it came 
to the top in the field of the Alaska office, 
and has developed one of the low-cost oper- 
ations in the country. I assure you that, 
with the aircraft, it is possible to develop an 
airlift reserve in the United States today 
completely self-sufficient, without subsidy, 
of about five times the airlift capacity that 
we have today. 


Mr. Rooney. Since you mentioned the sub- 
ject of subsidy, Mr. Heacock, what are your 
views with regard to separation of air mail 
pay from subsidy money? 

Mr. Heacock. I will speak on that tomor- 
row before the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you just briefly tell us 
your idea of it? 

Mr. Heacock. Yes. We are in favor of 
separation of subsidy, but we want to go 
further than that. We believe that there is 
no necessity for subsidy at all in the air 
transportation system today. We have 
proved it. 

We have gone out and provided 4-cent-a- 
mile transportation when it was said that it 
could not be done. We saw one airline after 
another cut their rates and make more money 
at lower rates than they made at the higher 
rates. 

As an example, in 1949 the scheduled air 
carriers had an average price of 5% cents. 
With the impact of trying to compete with 
nonscheduled rates, getting their coach rates 
into effect, the family plans, and so forth, 
they came down to an average of 5% cents 
for 1950, and increased their profit. 

We have established through nonsubsi- 
dized operations a 3-cent-a-mile operation 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco, and 
we have seen two scheduled lines follow into 
the path. We have seen something happen 
that has happened no place else in the world, 
where 60 percent of all traffic moves by air 
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between Los Angeles and San Francisco, be- 
cause many people will not bother to take the 
train, since it is cheaper to fly by air at 3 
cents a mile. 

The aircraft are for us the real method of 





transportation. 
They get the same revenue as a 5'4-cent- 
per-mile transport in _ transcontinental 


operations. 

We have proved it can be done. We believe 
that we have to have a radical disassociation 
from subsidy. 

If you want to put your money where it 
will do the most good for developing a sound 
air transportation system, do it just like you 
would in building a house. If you want to 
build a house, and you find that you have 
been dealing with a carpenter who was sit- 
ting around on @ cost-plus contract and do- 
ing a slothful operation, and was not getting 
the work out, you could go around and get a 
group of four or five unemployed carpenters 
and say, “Okay; we will finance your tools to 
do the job and then rent them to you, and 
you can pay for your tools out of your pay. 
If you do not prove efficient you will get 
‘canned.’” 

In other words, let us build an air trans- 
portation system that way. If the carrier 
is efficient and pays its leases and puts the 
money back into the Public Treasury, it is 
all right; if it is inefficient it falls by the 
wayside. 

Since 1938 there has not been an air car- 
rier fall by the wayside which bas had a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity. It cannot. The difference between its 
revenues and its expenses is paid out of the 
public purse. 

We have an amazing situation in Alaska 
now. There is the Alaska Service case. There 
are two carriers serving a population of only 
100,000. There is Pan American and North- 
west. On top of that there were two more 
certificated carriers, the Alaska Airlines and 
Pacific Northern. Their ton-mile costs of 
operation range from 45 cents a ton-mile for 
Pan American up to fifty-some-odd cents 
per ton-mile for Northwest, and up as high 
as 84 cents a ton-mile for Pacific Northern, 
and yet those four carriers have been de- 
clared fit, willing, and able tc carry freight 
at 19 cents a ton-mile, just to knock out of 
the picture some 13 to 25 nonscheduled air 
carriers that went in there with a low-cost 
operation and provided the freight at a low 
price. That is the situation. 

Today the cost of $6,500,000 mail pay in 
that Alaska picture may well be doubled—in 
the face of an offer, at least by my company, 
to carry the mail up there for $1 a year, 1,000 
pounds each way, and the excess to be paid 
for at our common-carriage rates of 19 cents 
a ton-mile plus 5 cents a ton-mile. Thut 
kind of an operation is similar to that af air 
freight operators in the United States such 
as Slick, the Flying Tigers, and United States 
Airlines, who have proved they can establish, 
on a nonsubsidized basis, much lower costs 
of operation. 

It the mail, for instance, were disassociated 
from the subsidy we would be having a 4- 
cent air-mail stamp and an expanded serv- 
ice. The subsidy should be obsolete. It 
should be a thing of the past in connection 
with airline operations. It is not necessary. 

Mr. Roongy. I want to assure you, Mr. 
Hoacock, that your remarks are, to say the 
least, highly enlightening to this committee. 
I think we should have heard this testimony 
quite a few years back. We all would have 
felt more- assured of our position. Our posi- 
tion has been similar to yours. 

When I say “our position” I refer to both 
the minority and majority members of this 
committee. We are indeed grateful that you 
took the time to come here today and give 
us the benefit of your views on this subject. 
Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. MarsHaLt. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr, STEFaNn? 
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GENERAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Mr. Steran. What is the name of your com- 
pany, Mr. Heacock? 

Mr. HEAcCocK. My company is Air Trans- 
ports Associated. 

Mr. Steran. Where is your headquarters? 

Mr. Heacock. At Seattle. That is my 
company. 

Mr. STeran. What is the name of your 
association? 

Mr. Heacockx. Air Coach Transport Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. STeran. What is your title in that 
association. 

Mr. Heacock. President of the association. 

Mr. STteran. How many people do you have 
in that association? 

Mr. Heacock. We have 30 carriers in the 
association at the present time 

Mr. Steran. A membership of 30? 

Mr. Heacock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STeran. How many planes do they 
own? 

Mr. Heacocx. They own from 1 to 10 
apiece. I would say an average of about 3 
per airline. 

Mr. STEFAN. Do they normally own their 
own planes, or lease them? 

Mr. Heacocx. Both; a great number of 
them own their aircraft and a great number 
of them lease them. 

The big argument that is used against us 
is that we could not be in business if it were 
not for surplus transports at cut-rate prices, 
or if we did not lease our aircraft. 

Mr. STEFAN. Have the operations of these 
30 members of your association been profit- 
able operations? 

Mr. HEAcock. Yes. 

Mr. StTeran. The record has been that? 

Mr. HeEacock. Very profitable. The safety 
record in the last 2 years—— 

Mr. StTeran. I was coming to that. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. Heacock. The safety record in the last 
2 years since our last accident in July 1949 
has been a perfect one. That is in the com- 
mon air carrier transportation available to 
the general public. 

Mr. STeran. What was the record? 

Mr. Heacock. A perfect safety record. One 
and one-half billion miles with no passenger 
fatalities since July of 1949. That is in the 
common carrier air transportation available 
to the general public. There was one acci- 
dent in Florida which Was 4 contract opera- 
tion not available to the general public, one 
of the high-ball operations for transporting 
Puerto Rican workers. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Heacock, what amount of 
credit do you give to the CAA facilities for 
that safety record? 


CAA FACILITIES COMMENDED 


Mr. HEAcocK. We gave a very great credit 
to the CAA. I would like to say that our 
carriers represent the type of carriers that 
have survived. There was a sporadic type 
that would move from one place to the other 
and use all the pilots they could, and de- 
veloped a more or less “sloppy” operation. 
But through the years that type of opera- 
tion has been eliminated in favor of the 
competent operator who runs along more or 
less regular routes, which, of course, is 
frowned upon by the CAB. 

We have had the best of relations with the 
CAA and the CAA has helped us to estab- 
lish this safety record by working with our 
maintenance personnel and working with us 
at our bases of operation and helping us to 
establish this record. We are grateful to 
them for it. 


OTHER NONSCHEDULED ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Steran. Is there another nonscheduled 
association in the country? 

Mr. Heacock. There is one. It has less 
than 8 members, however. It comprises 
those carriers principally who are engaged 
in the overseas operations such as Seaboard 
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and Western, Transccean, Overseas National, 
and so forth. 
RECULATION WITHIN ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr. STEFAN. How are you regulated? 

Mr. HEacock. We are regulated out of 
business. 

Mr. STEFAN. No; I am not talking about 
that. How are you regulated within your 
association, to keep up a high type of air 
transportation? Do you have your own regu- 
lations among your own members, and are 
they strictly adhered to? 

Mr. Heacock, The discipline that we have 
over our own members is principally being 
effected now through the military contract 
work. 

Mr. Steran. That is temporary. 

Mr. HEACocK. Well, yes; but here is how it 
works. If we see something that is wrong 
with a member carrier's operation we can 
call them to task because they know that we 
have control over some traffic that is being 
distributed through the association. In other 
words, the military deals with the assccia- 
tion. 

Mr. STEFAN. What standards do you have 
for your pilots and your engineers and so 
on? 

Mr. Heacock. Our pilots all have the airline 
transport ratings. Individual companies 
have stricter standards than others. As an 
example, my own company wili not have a 
first pilot unless he has a minimum of 3,500 
hours and unless he has spent a full winter of 
operation in Alaska. 

Mr. Steran. You have an age limitation; 
physical tests and all the other tests that 
regular commercial airlines have for their 
pilots and copilots? 

Mr. Heacocx. That is correct. Every 6 
months the CAA sees to it that there is an 
equipment check; that the pilot is checked 
to see that he is at top proficiency in the 
type of aircraft that he is operating. Then 
we have our company check pilots. They are 
required at least every 6 months to check the 
other pilots as to their proficiency and bring 
them up to date. We have our training 
programs. 

Mr. Sreran. How about the inspection of 
your aircraft? 

Mr. Heacock. The inspection of aircraft is 
handled under CAA regulations. We have 
CAA inspectors; we have CAA licensed 
mechanics. We have our maintenance pro- 
cedures; that is, every 50 hours you are sup- 
pos.d to check these things and every 100 
hours you are supposed to check these things. 
They are the same as for the scheduled air- 
lines anc. the CAA sees to it that those in- 
spections are carried out. 

Mr. Sreran. Your operators are familiar 
with the CW communications? 

Mr. Heacock. We have found no necessity 
within the continental United States for CW 
ec1..munication. Voice communication is al- 
most exclusively used within continental 
Unite? States. Overseas operators—yes. 

Mr. Steran. All the overseas operators use 
CW or are familiar with CW2 

Mr. Heacock. I believe suc operators as 
Transocean and Seaboard and Western are 
familiar with CW operation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. And are all familiar with the 
new navigation aids? 

Mr. HEaAcocK. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. Do any of your craft 
radar? 

Mr. Hracock. No. 

Mr. STeran. One association with which 
you are not connected you say has approxi- 
mately eight ships? 

Mr. Heacock. They have approximately 
eight members. 

Mr. Stera”. How many ships? 

Mr. Hreacock. They have many more air- 
planes. 

Mr. Steran. What would you say is the 
total number of airplanes in both nonschede 
uled organizations? 
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Mr. Heacnck. I believe the CAA gave the 
figure at one time—— 

Mr. Sreran. Does not your association 
know? 

Mr. Heacock. In both associations? No. 

Mr. Steran. How many ships are there in 
yo.~ association? 

Mr. Heacock. Approximately 100 aircraft. 

Mr. Steran. What kind are they? 

Mr. Heacock. They range from DC-3’s, 
through C-46's and C-54’'s and a sprinking of 
odd types. 


PERCENTAGE OF TRANSPORTATION HANDLED 


Mr. Steran. At the outset of the Korean 
war, what percentage of the airlift trans- 
portation was handled by your outfit? 

Mr. Heacock. Speaking of nonscheduled 
carriers as a whole, the operators of non- 
scheduled planes, which represent only 
about 5 percent of the total lift, performed 
45 percent of the Korean airlift. 

Mr. Steran. Are you taking into considera- 
tion the general commercial airlines that 
wen* into this service? Or is that your own? 

Mr. Heacock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steray*. You are taking into consid- 
eration also the commercial airlines? 

Mr. Heacock. Yes; we are taking them in- 
to consideration. 

Mr. STEFAN. As between the nonscheduled 
and the scheduled airlines, what percentage 
of this transportation was performed in the 
defense effort? 

Mr. HeacocK, You are referring to the op- 
erations between the west coast to Tokyo, 
called the Korean airlift? 

Mr. Steran. Certainly. 

Mr. Heacock. As I say, at the outset, it 
was about 45 percent. In the meantime, 
many of the scheduled aircraft that have 
been relied on were taken out of the airlift, 
because they cst more to the Government; 
about 2.25 cents per mile. A C-—54, exactly 
the same as a nonscheduled C-54, would 
be operated side by side, and one cost the 
Government 2.25 cents to 2.5 cents per mile 
and the other nonscheduled would cost 1.75. 
So, they reduced the scheduled aircraft first 
and, as a result, I believe the majority of 
the Korean airlift is now being performed by 
nonscheduled aircraft. 

Mr. Streran. Coming down to this bill 
which you oppose, or this appropriation of 
$600,000 for the testing of jet planes on the 
part of the CAA—— 

Mr. Heacock. I would like to make a little 
clearer that I do not quite oppose it—— 

Mr. Steran. Do you perhaps fear that the 
CAA will develop a jet transport plane that 
will be so effective that it might kill the 
nonscheduled business; in other words, is 
there something selfish about your attitude? 

Mr. Heacock. No. We would jump right 
into the operation, if it were capable of do- 
ing it; no. Just to give you an idea, a jet 
transport will be operated by Canada, per- 
haps between Seattle and Tokyo and their 
fa e is $750. It is possible to take these lower- 
cost transports and put them into operation 
and conduct many times the business, for 
a fare of $250. 

We think that it is not necessary to go 
in there and knock out that $750 operation, 
commercially speaking. What we need is 
the quantity of aircraft at a lower-cost op- 
eration, because jet aircraft is costly to op- 
erate; to go into turbo-prop transports and 
develop the maximum transportation for 
the least cost. 

That is what the Army wants. They do 
not need a luxury-type transport that will 
go a couple of hundred miles an hour faster, 
but at a great increase in cost. 

Mr. Steran. So you do not oppose experi- 
mentation in these jet transports, do you? 

Mr. Heacock. No; useful experimentation 
I would approve. I cannot see that experi- 
mentation with the B-45 would be of any 
value. It would just use up the funds that 
might be used for the develop:nent of cargo 
transports. 
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Mr. Steran. As I understand it, Mr. Hea- 
cock, you feel that if they start this project 
by testing the B-45, by the time they get 
through with that, that will be an obsolete 
plane; also, they are testing an Army plane 
rather than a regular transport that could 
be used for commercial transportation? 

Mr. Heacock. That is right. Even if I 
were in favor of jet transport development, 
I would say that you are not going to get 
any comparable value out of testing the 
B-45. 

Mr. STeran. Suppose this committee dis- 
allowed this item, would we be doing some- 
thing unfavorable to the national defense 
effort? 

Mr. Heacock. You certainly would not. 
You would make more of the funds avail- 
able for the development of turbo-prop air- 
craft, cargo-type aircraft. I am very familiar 
with the work that these people are doing, 
the CAA. I have worked with them. They 
are very conscientious people. But the 
scheduled airlines are looking to getting de- 
veloped a jet-type luxury transport at com- 
paratively high per-mile costs. 

What the Army and what our carriers 
want to see developed are cargo-type trans- 
ports which are also useful for passengers at 
a low passenger rate; get them. developed, 
because that is the crying need. I believe 
that if the item were disallowed for the test- 
ing of the B-45 transport and were used for 
other purposes—for example, in development 
of the helicopter, with which Mr. Waldo over 
here has worked so closely, and which needs 
extreme attention, because the Army intends 
to use those as special transports, to trans- 
port a squad of men from one hilltop to 
another; the development of that, and get- 
ting it into commercial operation would be 
useful; but not the B-45. 

Mr. Sreran. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Heacock. You say the nonscheduled carriers 
have approximately 100 airplanes. What do 
the scheduled companies have? Hcw many 
airplanes do they have in operation—about 
400? 

Mr. Heacock. No. I believe somewhat less 
than 10 times that. 

Mr. STeran. I thought at one time they 
had around 400 in actual operation. I think 
that we had that figure from you at one 
time, Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Lee. That was back in 1941, I believe. 

Mr. Sreran. And they have increased their 
active airplanes to how many? 

Mr. Lee. Just over 1,000. 


EXPANSION OF NONSCHEDULED OPERATIONS 


Mr. Steran. Do you envision an expansion 
of the nonscheduled operations? 

Mr. Heacock, I envision a tremendous ex- 
pansion. You just mentioned 1941. In 1951 
the nonscheds alone will be transporting 
over 1,250,000,000 passenger-miles, which was 
the total amount that the scheduled air- 
lines transported in 1941, and yet the non- 
scheds in 1951 are still transporting only 2.8 
percent of the passengers and 9.6 percent 
of the passenger-miles of the entire total. 

Mr. Steran. What is stopping the expan- 
sion of the nonscheduled operations which 
you say can be operated at a profit without 
any subsidy? 

Mr. Heacock. The restrictive regulations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Rooney. The CAB. 

Mr. Heacock. They recently put through 
an order which would have put us out of 
business entirely, It would restrict us to 
three trips in any 4 weeks between any two 
of the major traffic points in the country, 
such as New York, Los Angeles, Miami, or 
Chicago. 


OPPOSITION BY REGULARLY SCHEDULED LINES 
Mr. Steran. Are the scheduled airlines op- 
posing your expansion? 


Mr. Heacock. They are bitterly opposing 
our expansion and are very. effective through 
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the CAB by putting numbers of us out of 
business for alleged frequency and regu- 
larity of operation. Many have been put 
out of business. 

Mr. Steran. No further questions. 

Mr. Rooney. We thank you very much, Mr. 
Heacock. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yielded the gentle- 
man 5 minutes just a little while ago. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Which was very 
much appreciated by me. 

Mr. ROONEY. I did not like the idea 
of the able gentleman getting ahead of 
me. I would have yielded him 2 or 3 
minutes when his time expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iam sure the gentle- 
man would, but I wanted to make certain 
that I was able to complete my state- 
ment." 

Mr. ROONEY. What is the gentle- 
man’s question? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to ask 
the gentleman who Mr. Amos Heacock is. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Amos Heacock is 
the head of the domestic nonscheduled 
air carriers, the competitors of the sched- 
uled airlines, including the Big Four, 
that have been the recipients of so many 
millions of subsidy dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money to keep them in business 
that it is not funny. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to have 
time to talk about that at great length. 
I am sure I could convince the gentle- 
man he is entirely in error. I cannot 
get the time to do it, however. 

Mr. ROONEY. We have discussed the 
subject on previous occasions and arrived 
at no agreeable conclusion with regard 
thereto. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Doubtlessly, and that 
fact I regret. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ZaBLOock1!]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to return to a discussion of 
the United States Information Service 
in the State Department. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been greatly dis- 
turbed by a recent trend toward careless 
criticism of the United States Informa- 
tion Service. Frequently we hear that 
the Voice is a Fancy Dan outfit, that it 
does not hit hard, that it does not speak 
in plain language. One critic went so far 
as to say that the Voice of America 
speaks with a mumble. 

I know that the Members of this House 
wish to be fair at all times. Indeed, 
when the national interest is at stake— 
and let us make no mistake about it, Mr. 
Chairman, the national interest is at 
stake—it becomes the duty of this House 
to form honest judgment based upon all 
the facts. 

I say this because I am convinced that 
a fair examination of the output of the 
Information Service, particularly of the 
Voice of America does not, and cannot, 
support these criticisms. 

I wish to make some personal observa- 
tions. I have heard some of the demon- 
strations of the Voice of America given. 
I have visited the Voice of America in 
New York. During the demonstrations 
there were brought here to Washington 
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and presented for the benefit of Members 
of Congress and other interested per- 
sons, probably these were prepared 
demonstrations, but I would like to say 
that in October of 1949 as a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I had 
the opportunity to visit for a very, very 
brief time in Hungary, as a matter of 
fact for just a day and a half. 

That visit to Budapest was not with 
any prior information to our mission 
there. They were not aware I was com- 
ing and it was almost by accident that I 
was permitted to visit Budapest. It was 
exactly the same time that Robert A. 
Vogeler was picked up and arrested. I 
was going to Budapest when he appar- 
ently was leaving Hungary. I saw some 
of the searching parties that had been 
looking for him. 

It was at that time that I had first- 
hand opportunity to see the effect:veness 
of our Information Service. They had 
fine reception and a great amount of 
interest by the people in Hungary who 
had almost to take their lives in their 
hands in order to seek information about 
the United States. 

I asked some of the people who were 
at the head of this department in the 
city of Budapest why they had their 
ofiices on the second floor, why they did 
not have the facilities on the first floor 
where the entrance would be more ac- 
cessible. They told me it was necessary 
that they be on the second floor so that 
anybody who was trying to avail him- 
self of information about America 
would not as easily be picked up by the 
police of Hungary. They had been doing 
an effective piece of work. Similarly all 
of our foreign missions in the satellite 
countries have been doing likewise. 
Therefore, I think if we really want an 
effective United States Information 
Service we can only have as effective 
service as we are willing to appropriate 
money for such service. If we are going 
to tie the hands or give just a limited 
amount of money for them to go for- 
ward with their work, we can only expect 
a proportionate amount of success. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
tian from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Is it not.true that 
the Hungarian Government has just 
closed our Information Center? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. That is true, sir, and 
it points out that the Information Serv- 
ice in Hungary was very effective, other- 
wise they would not have closed it. Be- 
cause the Office of Information was an 
effective piece of work of information 
and propaganda is the very fact why 
they closed it. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Does not the gen- 
tleman think that that action will be 
followed in the other satellite countries? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Probably, and for the 
same reasons. 

‘Mr. CLEVENGER. But it will prob- 
ably be done in one right after another. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. That is very true, 
and it is because they are effective, and 
I think, because of the fact that they are 
closing these information services in the 
various satellite countries, we must give 
more attention to the Voice of America. 
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The Communists may close the doors of 
our information centers, they can try 
to jam the Voice of America and the 
broadcasts we beam to those countries, 
but they cannot be as effective in broad- 
cast jamming as their determination to 
stifle our information centers behind the 
Satellite countries. It is true, perhaps, 
that there is room for improvement, but 
whatever program, whatever undertak- 
ing, there is room for improvement. 

The Voice has a difficult and complex 
mission. It seeks to give a true picture 
of the United States and its peaceful ob- 
jectives. It seeks to rally our friends 
abroad, so that there will be better team- 
work among the free nations. It seeks 
to show those who are neutral that it is 
in their interest to joint the team. It 
constantly exposes the falsehood of Com- 
munist charges against us and the de- 
ception in the rosy picture of Utopia put 
out by the Red propagandists. 

I wish that each of us had time to see 
how this job is carried out—to examine 
the scripts turned out by the competent 
professionals who staff the Voice. I have 
been impressed, and I am sure other 
Members of this House would be im- 
pressed, by the manner in which pat- 
terns of psychological attack are selected 
and hammered home, day after day. 

One of these attack patterns calls for 
exploiting the weaknesses and tensions 
known to exist in the Soviet Union. I 
am sure we can all agree this is most 
important. 

Let me call your attention to a broad- 
cast to Russian workers last May: 

Dealing with the current economic re- 
port from Moscow, the script began by 
noting that the Communists devote mil- 
lions of words per year to painting the 
achievements of Russia and her satel- 
lites. Then it pointed out, and I quote: 

As time goes on we seem to be getting 
more and more words—but fewer and fewer 
facts. 


The Voice asked why these reports 
contained words and not facts. Let me 
read from the script again: 

What are the Soviet planners afraid of? 
There is only one answer. They must not 
like the conclusions that have been drawn on 
the basis of the facts that have been avail- 
able. Even the scanty facts revealed have 
led students of the Soviet economy to some 
rather startling conclusions. One conclusion 
is that the Soviet worker today, in spite of 
all his hard work, labor discipline, and con- 
tinual speed-up, is still far down on the eco- 
nomic ladder. In fact, he has made no ad- 
vances since 1928—the year when the first 
5-year plan was adopted—and in some re- 
spects he has lost ground. He still has much 
less than a worker in any other industrial 
country of the world—far less than in any 
one of 17 other countries. 

Such conclusions are distracting to Com- 
munists. And what do they do when facts 
and fancy don’t agree? Black out the facts 
of course. 


The script then goes into a comparison 
of living conditions in Russia in 1929 and 
in 1951. This analysis shows that the 
average Soviet worker in 1929 could buy 
six and a half baskets of food per month 
and that today he can buy only half that 
much. 

The Voice then compared this with the 
situation of the average American work- 
er, who could buy 12 comparable baskets 
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of food per month in 1929 and today can 
buy 17 and a half baskets per month. 

Mr. Chairman, this script is typical of 
the job being done by the Voice of Amer- 
ica, This is the type of program that has 
been so freely criticized. Yet it dces not 
seem to me that it pulled any punches 
It seems to me that, when you talk in 
terms of how much food a worker can 
buy, you are talking in plain langauge. 
I do not think you are mumbling when 
you come right out and say the Russians 
are afraid to tell the truth about their 
own country. 

I have here several typical scripts 
which I think bear out my argument. 
I shall ask unanimous consent when the 
Committee rises to insert them in the 
ReEcorp, and I would urge the Members 
of this House to read them, if possible, 
and to form their own conclusions. 


{Special projects, Howard Maier commentary 
No. 39, July 18, 1951] 


THE KREMLIN’S NEW PEACE OFFENSIVE 


Good evening. This is ——. It’s quite ob- 
vious to anyone who's been around for the 
past couple of years that the men in the 
Kremlin have embarked on a new “peace 
offensive.” Even if you disagree with their 
evaluation of the naiveté of the people of 
the world, you have to give them credit for 
one thing—gall—pure, unmitigated gall. 

Their last so-called peace offensive—re- 
member it? The Stockholm Peace Peti- 
tion—wound up with over 1,000,000 signers 
of the petition charging into the Republic of 
Korea, wielding swords, machine guns and 
tanks. The Soviet peace offensive in Korea— 
which had such laudable slogans as “fush 
the United Nations into the sea”’—didn't 
work. All the people of the world watched 
the new prophets of peace as they butchered 
and burned, and saw that it didn’t work 
Nothing abashed, the men in the Kremlin 
decided to change their pace. Malik smiled. 
Gromyko smiled. And Stalin had a new pic- 
ture taken of himself receiving a bouquet of 
flowers from two pretty young girl children. 
And the new peace offensive was on its way. 

Having lost out in the battle of arms, the 
Stalinists return to their first love: The con- 
ference table. Now, the free world has no 
objection to the conference table, but the 
Soviets have such strange methods of using 
such a table. For instance, last November 
the United Nations Economic Commission 
under Gunnar Myrdal was trying to explore 
the possibilities of expanding East-West 
trade, and, as you know, trade between na- 
tions is often the basis for peace. At that 
time, last November, the Soviets would have 
nothing to do with a conference table in 
Geneva. They refused to attend or send 
representatives. 

Why should they? Last November the 
Soviet peace offensive in Korea was going full 
swing. Soviet bullets coming out of Soviet 
guns—held, of course, by Chinese volun- 
teers—were bringing peace to the peninsula 
of Korea. What did they need with a con- 
ference table in Geneva? But, then it 
no longer last November in Korea. Old Gen- 
eral Ridgway, General Fire Power, had come 
to personally inspect the credentials of the 
“peace-loving” Stalinists on the Korean 
peninsula. It was a rough inspection. The 
Stalinists didn't like it, and Malik smiled 

And now—the leopard changes its spots 
Forget what happened in Korea, says the 





Kremlin, show us a conference table, any 
conference table, and we're ready to draw 
up chairs. Remember that invitation, the 


boys in the Kremlin say? What invitation, 
the free world wants to know, there’ve been 
so many of them; in fact, we’ve invited you 
to anything and everything that might just 
possibly ease the tensions in the world. 
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Who's talking apout easing tensions, the 
Kremlin says? How naive can you be? 
We're talking about that invitation back 
last November—you know, the one to come 
to Geneva and talk over expanding east- 
west trade. 

But, the free world says, you refused to 
attend. Don’t be silly, the Kremlin says, 
that was only a temporary refusal—that 
was last November when we were bringing 
peace to Korea. Now, we want to attend. 
Yes, sir; this is one leopard who changes 
spots so fast they’re practically fluid. Let's 
take a good look at the spots as they change. 

Suppose the leopard was to suddenly ap- 
pear at this small conference in Geneva, 
Personally, I don’t trust leopards. Besides 
spots, they have great big fangs. My dear 
men in the Kremlin—could it Just possibly 
be that your new interest in the expansion 
of east-west trade might go something like 
this? The east—that’s you and the satel- 
lites—sell, say, grain and timber. Naturally, 
the west—that’s us, and mostly western Eu- 
rope—would have to sell you something in 
return. And just suppose, my wily friends 
in the Kremlin, that something in return 
should be certain products, let us say, pro- 
ducts which you made good use of in Korea. 
In other words, my dear leopard, war materi- 
als or the raw material from which war mate- 
rial can be manufactured. Naturally, we 
would not care to have Western Europe ship 
you such things—not after your wonderful 
peace offensive in Korea. Then what would 
we have—that wonderful leopard wanting to 
bring necessary things to Western Europe 
and that bad United States saying it doesn’t 
think it should have them. You wouldn't 
want to use a conference table for any such 
purpose, would you my dear leopard? 

It’s not that we or any other free nation 
objects to sitting down with you at any 
table. It’s just that you use them so pe- 
culiarly. One would have to be a leopard 
himself to sit down at the leopard’s table. 
For instance, suddenly, recently, out of no- 
where, you walked back into the four-power 
conference in Berlin. Everything was going 
to be fine. We'd all sit down and work out 
the economic problems of Berlin. But where 
were your little leopards all this time? You 
know, the ones who surround the city of 
Berlin. While you smiled and were most 
gracious at the table in Berlin, these little 
leopards were holding over 6,000 permits 
which would have allowed Berlin to ship 
6,000 truckloads of goods to West Germany. 
So, in frustration, the West had to suspend 
the trade talks. Which, of course, gives you 
the opportunity to say, “Look at those bad, 
bad men; they don’t really want peace.” 

Ah, well; all I can say is that I'd much 
prefer to do this kind of phony maneuver- 
ing with you than the kind that takes men's 
lives in Korea. But please, my dear leop- 
ard, when you change your spots put up a 
larger screen—the spots are beginning to 
stick out all over your hide—and now, this 
is , Saying good-bye, good leop- 
ard rugs for the wall, and see you again. 


[Program Services Section, Features Unit, 
special commentary No. 534, Howe Ban- 
croft, July 18, 1951] 


LITVINOV AND Soviet FoREIGN Po.Licy 


Maxim Litvinov, once regarded as the 
foremost Soviet exponent of peace and co- 
operation between the U. S. S. R. and the 
democratic world, observes his seventy-fifth 
birthday this week. The Soviet press has 
preserved a stony silence on the event, how- 
ever. Divested of all offices, the former So- 
viet Foreign Minister and Ambassador to 
the United States is now livipg in obscurity. 

The long-standing official silence on Lit- 
vinov is hardly surprising. Nor is Litvinov’s 
removal from any direction of Soviet foreign 
policy. The man who once spoke in ringing 
terms against aggressor nations is sadly out 
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of place in the U. S. S. R. of today. A cru- 
sader—or even an apparent crusader—in the 
cause of peaceful international cooperation 
could have no possible role in the Stalinist 
plans for world conquest. 

Litvinov is not forgotten in the West 
however. He is remembered as the man who 
pleaded for collective action within the 
League of Nations to halt the menace of 
Hitlerian Germany. 

He is remembered too as the man who in 
1933 issued a famous definition of aggression. 
The first part of this definition said that 
an aggressor nation is one that declares war 
on another state, invades its territory with 
armed forces, attacks by land, naval, or air 
force the territory, vessels, or aircraft of 
another state, or imposes a naval blockade 
on another state. 

Last August Jacob Malik, the Soviet dele- 
gate to the United Nations Security Council, 
read this part of the Litvinov definition of 
aggression to the Council in an attempt to 
prove that the United States was the ag- 
gressor nation in Korea. For, said Malik, 
this was just what the United States had 
been and was doing in Korea. 

Malik, however, conveniently forgot to re- 
fer in any way to the remainder of the Lit- 
vinov definition. This said that any nation 
would become an aggressor through pro- 
vision of support to armed bands formed on 
its territory which have invaded the territory 
of another state. 

This omission on Malik’s part was under- 
standable enough. For the North Korean 
and Chinese Communist invasions of the 
Republic of Kcrea were directly instigated by 
the Soviets. And, more specifically, these 
invaders were supplied with arms, training, 
and other support by the Soviet Union. 

Even had his audience not remembered the 
full text of the Litvinov definition, it still 
might have been wiser on Malik’s part not 
to bring Litvinov’s name into these discus- 
sions of aggression. For, rightly or wrongly, 
the free world regarded Litvinov as a barom- 
eter of Soviet foreign policy. When the 
Kremlin wanted to make a gesture toward 
international cooperation, he was given high 
authority. And his removal from such au- 
thority usually presaged a renewed Soviet 
policy of aggression, isolationism, and “hate”’ 
propaganda against other nations. 

It was so in 1939, when the Stalin-Hitler 
pact was signed. This ran directly against 
the policies with which Litvinov had been 
identified and so he was quickly withdrawn 
as foreign minister before the pact was 
signed. Later on, in 1941, he lost his mem- 
bership in the Communist Party’s central 
committee. 

But when Hitler invaded the U. S. S. R. he 
was again brought to the fore. He was in- 
strumental in gaining material aid for the 
Soviets from Britain and the United States, 
and in obtaining an alliance with Britain. 
Just before Pearl Harbor he was made Am- 
bassador to the United States. But even 
Litvinov couldn't get the West to accept all 
of Stalin’s demands, and in 1943 he was re- 
moved from this post. He has remained on 
the sitielines ever since. 

Litvinov, however, is more than a symbol or 
barometer of Soviet foreign policy. He is 
also a symbol of the exception that proves 
the rule—an old Bolshevik and devout fol- 
lower of Lenin who yet survived Stalin’s 
great purges. His escape was not due to any 
clemency on Stalin’s part, however, but to 
sheer accident. 

For during the great purge trials of 1937- 
38, when his comrades were being mowed 
down like wheat under a farmer’s scythe, 
Litvinov was foreign minister. In this ca- 
pacity he was conducting delicate negotia- 
tions with foreign powers, and was therefore 
considered more useful alive than dead. By 
the time he had finished this work the purge 
had died down. 
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He was somewhat more fortunate than 
such giant figures of the early revolutionary 
days as Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bu- 
kharin, and Piatakov. During the purge 
years they were found guilty of every kind 
of sabotage, treason, attempted assassination, 
and disloyalty to the cause for which they 
had worked so many years. Found guilty 
along with them were a large percentage of 
the leading younger Bolsheviks in power at 
the time of the trials—enough high rank, in 
short, to staff the upper echelon of any 
government. 

But although Litvinov survived, it is 
doubtful if any government official ever had 
his staff so thoroughly cut fromy under him 
as did this Soviet foreign minister. Indeed, 
when the purge died down in 1938 only two 
of his men were left—Ambassador Maisky in 
London and Ambassador Suritz in Paris. 

All the others were rooted out. Leo 
Karakhan, Ambassador to Turkey, was shot. 
Bogomolov, Ambassador to China; Skvirsky, 
Minister to Afghanistan; Tikhmenev, Min- 
ister to Denmark; Bekzadian, Minister to 
Hungary; Yakubovich, Minister to Norway; 
Ostrovsky, who was with the Soviet Lega- 
tion in Rumania—all were recalled and have 
now vanished. Stein, Ambassador to Italy, 
was removed. Alexander Barmine, Chargé 
d’Affaires in Greece, and Fyodor Raskolnikov, 
Minister to Bulgaria, escaped abroad. 

On what might be called Litvinov’s home 
front the carnage was equally great. N. 
Krestinsky, his chief assistant, was sentenced 
to be shot. Gershelman, his private secre- 
tary, was arrested. Several other secretaries 
and translators were seized by the NKVD in 
Litvinov’s own offices. Also arrested were 
most of the department heads. 

These men were replaced, not by career 
diplomats or experts in foreign affairs, but 
by members of the NKVD and in a few cases 
by Red army men. The entire foreign 
office was brought under the sway of the 
Soviet secret police—and the ennunciation 
of foreign policy is now in the hands of such 
men as Vishinsky, Gromyko, and Malik. And 
a Litvinov who tried to sound like Malik 
would not be the same man who spoke in 
the League of Nations in behalf of collec- 
tive security. 


[Program services section, operations intelli- 
gence, operations intelligence summary No. 
6, Don Shea, July 17, 1951} 


SpeciaL ReEPorT: Sovier DiFFIcu.Ties WiTH 
SATELLITE HARVESTING 
(Documentation will be furnished upon 
request) 

ANNOUNCER. The harvesting which is just 
beginning in many satellite states is already 
causing the Soviet regime untold difficulties. 

Reports smuggled from behind the iron 
curtain as well as those published by other 
news sources state that Balkan peasants this 
year are showing increased resistance to the 
unceasing Soviet looting of their fields. It 
is predicted that the situation will become 
even more serious as the summer progresses. 

We bring you now a summary of last week’s 
harvest news from Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Czechoslovakia. 

Narrator. In Bulgaria resisting peasants 
and harvest workers have contributed largely 
to the general unrest and violence which 
have marked that satellite state during the 
past few weeks. 

Reports from inside Bulgaria indicate that 
peasant resistance is growing, especially 
against government measures in connection 
with grain deliveries to the state. In return, 
according to a report from the Yugoslav news 
agency Tanjug, Bulgaria 2 weeks ago banned 
the free sale and purchase of all grain, beans, 
and sunflower seeds. Bulgarian consumers 
and producers are now forbidden to transport 
these agricultural products. 

But the real reason behind the order, ac- 
cording to the Yugoslav news agency, was 
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because even the Bulgarian state farms are 
withholding quantities of their output for 
sale on the free market. 

The Bulgarian Soviets are also severely 
hampered by the active work of internal re- 
sistance groups who have now singled out 
the Soviet thievery of crops as a current 
target. 

In one of their latest pamphlets—which 
was smuggled out to the West last week— 
they bluntly declare: 

“The Soviet murderers are trying to dis- 
unite the farmers * * * to divide the workers 
from the farmers. Bulgarians are free farm- 
ers and want to remain such. Resist.” 

And there is resistance. 

For example: 

Underground groups are reported to have 
begun setting fire to Bulgarian wheat, much 
of which has been marked for shipment to 
Russia. According to Bulgarian refugees 
in Belgrade, the wheat has been fired with 
the slogan—‘“Not a grain of wheat for the 
Soviet Union.” 

The harvest news from Rumania indicates 
that the harvest situation in that satellite 
state has been the most violent to date. 

In Rumania armed guards and militiamen 
have been placed over every field to curb 
unrest and assure control of grain deliveries 
to the State. 

But serious disturbances have neverthe- 
less occurred in many localities. 

Enraged peasants reportedly killed a mili- 
tia captain and two militiamen in the village 
of Piscul, District Gorj. Militia units 
opened fire on resistant peasants at Afu- 
matz, Stefanesti, and Bolintin. And at 
Pagarasi three militiamen were killed by 
farmers who were aided by partisans. 

In order to keep news of these Rumanian 
unrests from the public, it is stated, soldiers 
needed in Rumanian emergency areas are 
transported by air to keep the trucks off the 
roads. 

In Rumania, too, the need to mobilize 
Rumanian peasant women for harvesting is 
being stressed in an intensive propaganda 
campaign organized by the Rumanian Demo- 
cratic Women’s Federation which is carrying 
out “explanatory work among working 
peasant women.” 

And finally, from Rumania, comes the offi- 
cially-announced news that more than three 
hundred employees of the State-controlled 
food distribution organization have been 
arrested on charges of theft. 

But this, state recently escaped Rumanian 
refugees, is not true. The real reason for 
the arrests, they declare, is because the Ru- 
manian Communist Government desper- 
ately needed scapegoats to quiet the popu- 
lation. The people were becoming increas- 
ingly resentful against food shortages 
caused by inefficient collective farm food 
deliveries. 

In Hungary—normally a bountiful, food- 
laden country—the Soviet regime is extreme- 
ly worried about the labor shortage for this 
year’s excellent harvest. The Ministry of 
Food has already officially warned that the 
enemies of the people are already trying to 
frustrate the harvest work. The enemies of 
the people, it is reported, are the independ- 
ent farmers who are enticing the workers 
from the cooperatives with bounties of ba- 
con, wine, and brandy. 

The newspaper Szabad Nep adds: “We 
must fight against the private farmers who 
are seducing the harvest workers.” And the 
workers’ newspaper Vilagossag declares: 
“Members of cooperatives are neglecting 
their farms to work for private farmers.” 

Vilagossag continues to state that emer- 
gency youth brigades have been formed to 
meet the labor shortage. And then—with 
a straight face—it adds: 

“The enthusiasm of the youth increased 
greatly when state security police also vol- 
unteered for work as peace guards,” 
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The alarming need for armed guards and 
militia to keep workers in the fields is seen 
everywhere in Hungary. And the collabo- 
rationist members of the clergy adds their 
bit by offering crurch steeples to be used 
as guard observation posts. 

Further—in connection with Hungary’s 
harvest-labor problems—letters smuggled 
into Vienna from Budapest reveal that much 
of Hungary's harvest slave labor now comes 
from the thousands of exiles being uprooted 
from their homes under the current Buda- 
pest mass-deportation program. They are 
shipped to eastern Hungary to work on col- 
lective farms, where they receive little pay 
and reportedly live under miserable condi- 
tions. 

Largest thorn in the Hungarian Govern- 
ment’s side, it is stated, are the independ- 
ent farmers, who continue to hide produce 
for their own use or funnel it into the free 
market. But the state-controlled farms are 
reportedly almost as bad—and certainly 
wastefully inefficient. In this respect Radio 
Budapest consistently reports that Commu- 
nist state farm managers are being jailed 
or dismissed for bad leadership resulting in 
nonfulfillment of planned harvest targets. 

In Czechoslovakia a worried Ministry of 
Agriculture has also issued an official appeal 
asking for public assistance to get in the 
harvest. 

Here, too, the independent farmers have 
been plaguing the Communist government. 
As a consequence the Czechoslovakian Cabi- 
net is urging peasants to spy upon these 
independent farmers. It especially urges 
them to watch carefully for evidences of 
kulak sabotage, or failure to implement de- 
livery obligations. Slovak farmers were also 
warned by Minister of Agriculture Duris at 
a July 10 harvest festival at Velke Ulany to 
“beware of the capitalistic mentality” of the 
kulaks. 

But despite the warnings, peasant resist- 
ance in Czechoslovakia continues to grow. 

ANNOUNCER. You have been listening to a 
special report concerning peasant resistance 
to Soviet harvest demands in the satellite 
states. Today’s report has included the 
latest harvest developments from Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Apatr]}. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, believ- 
ing that the eventual solution for many 
of the world’s ills lies in broader educa- 
tion and a common understanding of 
the problems of other peoples, many of 
us had great hopes for the Voice of 
America program. Regretfully, we learn 
that it has not been satisfactory. If 
that be the case, and I have no reason 
to doubt that it is, then we must ask 
ourselves why this program that could 
have been so valuable has not lived up 
to expectations. An answer to that 
question may be found in the opinions 
of those who have studied it carefully 
over past months. 

Raymond Moley, the newspaper and 
magazine columnist, has written a most 
concise description of the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Moley wrote on June 28, 
1951: 

An overwhelming majority of Americans 
have lost confidence in the State Depart- 
ment, and there must follow from this a 
general disbelief in what the Department 
says. It is ridiculous, therefore, to call the 
voice of the State Department the Voice of 
America. 


Mr. Moley goes on to point out the 
great damage to our cause from the sus- 
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picion directed to the State Department 
from all sides. 


This lack of confidence at home— 
He says— 


is exactly what the Soviet will use to dis- 
credit all propaganda from that source. 


Mr. Moley also pointed out the simil- 
arity of the Office of War Information 
during World War II and the Voice of 
America at present. Both were attempt- 
ing to promote wrong policies. During 
World War II, Moley said: 

The more we talked to the people of the 
enemy countries, the more determined they 
were to fight to the end. Something of the 
sort is likely to be true of the present broad- 
casting of the policies of the State Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Moley was one of the founders of 
the New Deal and worked intimately 
with President Roosevelt during its early 
years. As an Assistant Secretary of 
State during that period he is not un- 
familiar with the State Department. 
We should heed his warning about the 
price this country is paying in letting 
the voice of the State Department mas- 
querade as the Voice of America. 

In this country we want and need a 
true and valid Voice of America pro- 
gram. It is fundamentally important. 
But, it is also very necessary that it be 
the real Voice of America and not the 
voice of the State Department. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Batre}. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, in the 
last few days there have been a lot of 
attacks and insinuations on the person- 
nel of the Voice of America. Now, it is 
a good old American custom to present 
both sides of a question. I do not agree 
with everything that Ed Barrett has 
said. I do not agree with everythirg 
that. has been done by the Voice of 
America, by the State Department, by 
the ‘Defense Department, or even by the 
Congress of the United States. But Ido 
know that Ed Barrett is a friend of mine, 
and that he has done a good job. 

I have visited the Voice of America in 
New York, and I was amazed at the 
magnitude and the scope of the under- 
taking of the Voice of America. I think 
we must realize that this program just 
recently started from scratch, and that 
much has been done even though much 
more can and must be done. Our criti- 
cism should be tempered by the facts 
and it should be constructive. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to say a 
kind word for my friend Ed Barrett, the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs. 

The name of Barrett means a lot to 
usin Alabama. In case you do not know 
it, Secretary Barrett’s father was for 
many years editor and publisher of one 
of our great newspapers, the Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. He was very highly 
thought of throughout the State. 

The present VOA boss was born in 
Birmingham. He went North to school, 
but after prep school and Princeton, he 
came back to Birmingham and began 
his newspaper career on the Birmingham 
News. 
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Alabama lost him after that, but we 
have followed his career with pride. 
When he left his job at Newsweek to 
accept his present post at State we felt 
Newsweek's loss was State’s gain. We 
knew he was going to make a success 
of the new job as he had of the old. 

I do not know of any better yardstick 
by which to judge that success than the 
increasing venom of the attack being 
made on the VOA program from the 
other side of the iron curtain. A man 
may be known by his friends, but he is 
also known by his enemies. Secretary 
Barrett has made some very fancy 
enemies in the Kremlin gang. I think 
all of us honor him for those enemies. 

However, despite all these attentions 
being bestowed upon him and his pro- 
gram by the Moscow boys, Secretary Bar- 
rett has remained a very modest man. 
He tells me VOA’s mounting success is 
due to his team, the men and women 
working under him at State on either 
the domestic or foreign information 
program. 

I like that in him, but we all know 
even the best team has to have a good 
captain to go places. And VOA has 
gone places. Make no mistake about 
that. It has gone, and is going, into 
literally hundreds of millions of homes 
in Europe, Asia, the Middle East, Latin 
America, and perhaps most importantly 
of all, Soviet Russia and her satellites. 

Slowly at first, but with increasing 
tempo over the past year or so, the Voice 
of America is carrying America’s mes- 
sage to the world. Under Ed Barrett’s 
expert generalship the radio, movies, 
magazines, newspapers, and television 
are playing their part in this global bat- 
tle for the minds of men. 

This is a new kind of attack for the 
United States. Russia long ago saw the 
value of this kind of warfare. She had 
the jump on us when we got into the 
game. No doubt about it. Using the 
technique of the lig lie and the little 
lie—any kind of lie—she had rolled her 
propaganda batteries into place almost 
before the smoke of World War If had 
settled. 

It took us some time to wake up. But 
we did wake. Do not forget that. And 
our attack, which is founded on truth 
rather than falsehood, is being effective. 

Listen to this. A letter smuggled out 
from Siberia and received by VOA tells 
about the punishments the Russians 
inflict on anyone caught tuning in on 
the Voice. 

But everyone listens— 


The letter declares. 

The commander of a concentration camp 
listens, the director of a plant listens, the 
chairman of a collective farm listens. And 
if they listen other people do the same or 
learn from them. People young and old 
listen. They meet in groups, post guards 
and later spread the news everywhere. 


Ed Barrett has thousands of letters 
similar to that one. 


To me that spells success for a boy 
from Birmingham and his team. It tells 
me that they are doing their job. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked Mr. Bar- 
rett about the question of information 
Policy guidance on our foreign informa- 
tion program, and I would like to give 
his reply to the membership at this time. 
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WHY GUIDANCES ARE NECESSARY 


When the foreign information pro- 
gram was established in accordance with 
the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948, it was 
conceived largely in terms of winning 
friends abroad. The worsening interna- 
tional situation brought about a cor- 
responding change in the information 
program, placing less and less emphasis 
on winning friends and more and more 
emphasis on influencing people abroad. 
This resulted from a realization that it 
was not adequate merely to disseminate 
information in order to increase knowl- 
edge and understanding of the United 
States, its peoples and policies. What 
was required instead was a carefully 
planned and skillfully conducted infor- 
mation campaign to foster abroad the 
attitudes, behavior, and actions which 
would further the foreign policy objec- 
tives of the United States. In the con- 
duct of the program, therefore, the art 
of informing assumed a role secondary 
to the art of persuading. 

This program is popularly known as 
the Campaign of Truth. Presenting the 
truth, as we understand it, means a 
great deal more than the mere report- 
ing, willy-nilly, of facts. Truth is not 
only the presentation but also the inter- 
pretation of facts and ideas. Although 
the presentation of facts and ideas often 
reflects the truth, the presentation of 
facts and ideas without interpretation 
can also create false impressions. In 
accordance with this reasoning the for- 
eign information program not only pre- 
sents facts and ideas, but also supple- 
ments this presentation with an inter- 
pretation of their significance in the 
present world scene. It is this presen- 
tation of facts and ideas in perspective 
which creates the reactions that further 
the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States. 

In a sense, although the analogy can- 
not be labored, the foreign information 
program is comparable to a newspaper. 
By and large, facts and ideas are pre- 
sented‘in the news columns merely for 
the purpose of informing the public. But 
in the editorial column of the newspaper 
these facts and ideas are interpreted ac- 
cording to the policies of the newspaper 
with the objective of influencing public 
opinion. However, since the newspaper 
does not maintain that its interpretation 
is the only legitimate interpretation, it 
also publishes by-line columns, plus let- 
ters to the editor, which present other 
interpretations of the facts and ideas 
covered in the news columns. It might 
be added that each of these interpreta- 
tions, however much it may differ from 
the others, is in the opinion of the writer 
the truth. 

The information program of the 
United States has its news columns in 
the form of newscasts, wireless bulletins, 
and similar material. As in the case of 
the news columns of the newspapers, 
these presentations are straightforward 
and objective. It is, of course, impossible 
to achieve complete objectivity in the 
news columns of a newspaper, in a VOA 
newscast, or in any other news presenta- 
tion. Different writers select different 
facts for emphasis, not through design 
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but simply because they see the subject 
differently. Moreover, the placement of 
an item in the newspaper or in a radio 
newscast has a bearing upon its impact. 
But the information program, like the 
newspaper, also has its editorial column 
in which it interprets facts and ideas in 
accordance with the foreign policies of 
the United States Government in an 
avowed effort to influence public opinion 
abroad in ways that will be helpful to 
the United States. This editorial column 
includes commentaries on the VOA, 
pamphlets, motion pictures and other 
materials. 

Again, to carry the analogy further, 
the foreign information program does 
not present its opinions exclusively but 
also presents, in round-ups of editorial 
comment, in reports of debates in the 
Congress and elsewhere, in speeches and 
statements, the opinions of many others 
as well. 

The information program cannot 
present the opinions of the executive 
branch of the Government alone. To 
do so would be to create a false impres- 
sion. It would also negate one of our 
fundamental—and, to foreign audiences, 
one of our most appealing—freedoms, 
the freedom to differ. 

For these and other reasons we pre- 
sent as complete a picture as we can but 
in ways that will achieve maximum gain 
from what is favorable and minimum 
loss from what is unfavorable. Deter- 
mining these ways is a complicated 
problem that cannot be left to the cas- 
ual judgment of any person who hap- 
pens to be writing a script or story or 
pamphlet. It must be done by experts 
who understand the techniques of in- 
fluencing mass opinion, who have a 
wealth of background information not 
available to all operators, and who 
understand the target audiences. But 
since these few experts cannot prevare 
all of the material disseminated, their 
understanding and know-how must be 
transmitted to the operators. This, in 
essence, explains the necessity for In- 
formation Policy Guidances. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
under consideration today, H. R. 4740, 
proposes that we spend $85,000,000 on 
the Voice of America programs. It is 
this project in this appropriation bill to 
which I wish to direct our attention at 
this moment. 

We have been told repeatedly that 
one of the aims of the Voice of America 
is to expose communism as a diabolical 
fraud and to convince the peoples of the 
world of the superiority of our free dem- 
ocratic Government. 

But just listen to this statement that 
was broadcast by Norman Thomas on 
the Voice of America on November 16, 
1950. Thomas said that communism “is 
Ppolice-state capitalism at its worst.” 
Thomas was asserting that communism 
is a form of capitalism and that the two, 
therefore, have a great deal in common. 

Mr. Thomas, the leading Socialist in 
this country for many years, was try- 
ing, of course, to disown communism be- 
cause he is embarrassed by the fact that 
communism is the Marxist twin of so- 
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cialism. ‘Thomas was attempting to link 
communism with our free enterprise 
system—the system he is out to re- 
place. I hardly need point out that it 
is this same free-enterprise system that 
the Socialist countries of the world keep 
coming to beg for aid. 

Here is another statement by Thomas 
on the Voice of America: 

I, and all Socialists, would oppose any ef- 
fort to reinstate Chiang in China. 


On that one, Thomas really let the cat 
out of the bag. This Government's offi- 
cial position is supposed to be to sup- 
port the legitimate government of China, 
which is the one headed by Chiang. Yet 
here are Thomas and the Voice of Amer- 
ica telling the world we do not mean it— 
that we have no use for Chiang’s 
government. 

What is the alternative to Chiang’s 
government? Only the Red government 
that has been making war on us and the 
other United Nations for 9 months. 
What has Thomas to say about that 
Red government? Just this: 

No aid or recognition should be extended 
to Red China or Fascist Spain or Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia except under certain conditions, one 
of which should be a pledge not to try to 
impose their totalitarian ideology by force 
upon neighboring lands. 


There we have Thomas openly dis- 
cussing the possibility of handing out 
aid to the very Chinese Communists who 
are the sworn enemies of America. All 
that Thomas requires, apparently, is a 
promise that the Chinese Reds will con- 
fine their killings to anti-Communists 
in their own land. 

I ask the Members of this House to 
consider the effect of a message like this 
one on the patriotic, freedom-loving 
Chinese guerrillas on the mainland, who 
are daily risking their lives to hérass 
the Communists and bring liberty back 
to their country. What must they think 
when they hear the United States Gov- 
ernment’s official radio berating their 
legitimate government and discussing 
the Communists in the friendliest of 
terms? What must American soldiers 
in Korea think when they hear the 
United States Government radio dis- 
cussing the possibility of giving hand- 
outs to the Reds? 

The Voice of America is not a de- 
bating society. It is supposed to be 
exactly what its title says—the official 
spokesman for this country, but the peo- 
ple of the United States have shown in 
election after election that Norman 
Thomas is not the one they would choose 
as their . Norman Thomas 
is entitled to hold all the Socialist views 
he pleases; but Norman Thomas is not 
entitled to promote socialism in other 
countries on our own Government’s 
radio. Nor is the State Department en- 
titled to assist in promulgating the left- 
wing line. 

Broadcasts such as this cause me to 
look with suspicion upon the manage- 
ment of the Voice of America. One is 
constrained to feel that the best service 
they could render the country would be 
to resign and let the Voice become the 
true Voice of America. 

What is the difference between com- 
munism and socialism? Their end ob- 
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jectives are the same: socialism, com- 
munism, naturalization, or whatever 
you choose to call it means in the end 
the same absolute control by a central 
government and the regimentation of 
a people. 

Now what is the Voice of America? 
The people of other nations would like 
to know; they are confused. They can- 
not understand why we fight commu- 
nism abroad and protect it at home; they 
do not understand why we protest so 
loudly against socialism at home and 
support it in Great Britain; they can- 
not understand why we fight commu- 
nism in Korea and lend aid to it in Yugo- 
Slavia. 

What is the true Voice of America? 
It is time we find the answer to that 
question before we spend another $85,- 
000,000 in a venture of this kind. The 
place to begin such action is right here 
in the Congress of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, we have just heard 
another one of those speeches I have 
been talking about. I understand that 
up in the Press Gallery they have a pile 
of hand-outs this high. Those speeches 
have been prepared in a certain central 
place and all directed to various and 
different points in the Voice of America 
program. Up to now I think we have 
satisfactorily answered every one of 
them. Insofar as the last speech is 
concerned, I feel that I must point out 
that Norman Thomas is known to mil- 
lions of Socialists and labor groups 
around the world for his courageous 
anti-Communist stand. Whether we 
agree with them or not, many of the 
countries to which the Voice of America 
broadcasts have important S»cialist par- 
ties and populations. Somie of these 
people have tended in the past to try to 
collaborate with the Communists, espe- 
cially in Eastern Europe. Those are the 
people we want to get to; those are the 
people who must be awakened. As an 
American, and conceding that we do not 
agree with his socialistic ideas, Norman 
Thomas helped the Voice of America to 
do that job. 

In one of his broadcasts Thomas 
made a direct appeal to the North Ko- 
reans: 

The Kremlin has left us no choice: but to 
meet armed aggression with armed defense. 
I also want to express my deep and abiding 
sympathy with the 800,000,000 victims of 
Communist dictatorship in the Soviet Em- 
pire, and with those now threatened by the 
world-wide Communist conspiracy. 

I who tell you this am myself a Socialist. 
I have been a sharp critic of many things 
in my own country that I want to change. 
But no American wants anything in Korea 
except peace for free people. We want noth- 
ing but the end of a war which has caused 
the needless loss of blood. 

Our sons fight for one reason and for one 
reason only—to stop Dictator Stalin’: march 
to world-wide conquest, using you North 
Koreans as his dupes and tools. 


In another one of his Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts, as a Socialist, 
he answered a resounding “No” to the 
question “Is America an imperialist 
power?” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 2 minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, what 
is the situation with regard to the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York |Mr. Rooney! has 43 
minutes remaining. The gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. Steran! has 25 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Preston! such 
time as he may require. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at that point in the Rrecorp fol- 
lowing the remarks of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. ARMSTRONG]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, am I 
correct in assuming that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [{Mr. StTeran] has suffi- 
cient requests for time to consume his 
entire 25 minutes? 

Mr. STEFAN. Does the gentleman 
have sufficient requests to consume his 
45 minutes? 

Mr. ROONEY. We do not expect to 
use the 45 minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield some time now? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Bentsen]. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, for 
years those of us who have worked to 
harness one of nature’s greatest re- 
sources, water, have been attacked by 
some as promoting pork-barrel projects. 
But every so often nature takes steps to 
prove the worthiness of our endeavors. 
The terrible havoc of floods in Missouri 
and Kansas last week has eclipsed the 
writings and ‘voices of those short- 
sighted opponents to such legislation. 

Along the Rio Grande we, too, are faced 
with the problem of averting the dam- 
ages of floods. In the arid lands of 
south Texas dams controlling the water 
flow serve a multiple purpose. The 
damages of flood are averted, power is 
generated, and life-giving powers of 
water are fully utilized to bring into 
bountiful productivity some of the coun- 
try’s most fertile soil. 

Through the cooperation of the Con- 
gress, the Appropriations Committee, 
and particularly the understanding and 
help of the able chairman of the Inde- 
pendent Offices Subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney], 
great strides have been taken in this co- 
operative effort with Mexico to utilize 
and control the waters of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to say to my 
distinguished friend, one of the ablest 
Members of the House, in connection 
with the appropriations for the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission, United 
States and Mexico, particularly in regard 
to the Falcon Dam, that his great inter- 
est and convincing advice to this com- 
mittee with regard to appropriations 
therefor has resulted all along in past 
years in the committee going along 100 
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percent in such appropriations. I be- 
lieve I bespeak the thoughts of every 
member of the committee on both the 
majority and minority sides when I say 
that each year when we appropriate for 
the completion of the Falcon Dam we 
advance sufficient funds so that the 
progress of the project is not in the least 
interfered with; and I say this is due in 
great part to the interest and the con- 
vincing advice of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for those very kind 
remarks. They are somewhat embar- 
rassing, but I enjoy them. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. It is not clear to me 
from the record and the bill itself, and 
perhaps the gentleman can clear it up, 
or the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee—Am I correct that this provision for 
construction on page 9 of the bill is 
entirely new? 

Mr. BENTSEN. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. KEATING. The report shows for 
this item of construction an increase of 
$12,700,000 over last year. 

Mr. BENTSEN. That is because the 
construction is in full swing now. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, last 
year it was just getting started. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Yes. The original 
treaty went into force in 1944 between 
the United States and Mexico, but the 
preliminary work of drawing plans and 
the working out of negotiations with 
Mexico on a division of the cost have 
taken this much time. 

Since the beginning of my tenure in 
Congress, funds have been appropriated 
by Congress which has resulted in the 
beginning of an international dam at 
Falcon on the Rio Grande. This is a 
magnificent example of how two democ- 
racies can work together to develop the 
resources of their countries as the costs 
and construction are shared between 
Mexico and the United States. 

Mexico has shown even more vision 
than this country in developing this 
natural resource. The joint efforts are 
undertaken under the treaty entered 
into between the United States and Mex- 
ico in 1944. 

This treaty provides for additional 
dams needed to fully harness the river. 
One of such dams is a small flood-con- 
trol and diversion dam, costing approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 located at the Anzal- 
duas site. The cost to the United States 
would be approximateiy $3,000,000 for 
its half. In anticipatioa of the United 
States completing its part of the bilat- 
eral agreement, Mexico has constructed a 
huge multi-million-dollar gravity canal 
to the point where the Anzalduas Dam is 
expected to be constructed. This Mexi- 
can canal is scheduled to be completed 
this month, but as yet the dam which 
would help control damaging floods and 
divert the water into the canal for a 
useful purpose is not built, has not been 
commenced, nor even had the money 
appropriated for it by this country. 

Mexico is anxious for its early comple- 
tion, has authorized it, and has the funds 
set aside for its construction. 
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Now as to the main reason for my 
speech, “Why the United States has yet 
to fulfill its part of the agreement.” 

It is my understanding that the State 
Department has held up granting a fa- 
vorable report on the project to the Ap- 
propriations Committee for its consid- 
eration on the grounds that the con- 
struction of this small international dam 
would violate the President's policy gen- 
erally prohibiting new construction that 
is not for defense projects. I think that 
generally the President’s directive is a 
wise policy, but as in most over-all di- 
rectives there are instances in which it 
is not only not practical but in actuality 
does not achieve the objective to which 
it is directed. In instances such as this, 
judgment and common sense must be 
used in exercising such directives. 

First, this is not a new construction, 
within the meaning of the President’s 
directive, but is simply a part of the 
lower Rio Grande flood-control project 
and has always been in the plans for 
that project. 

At the joint meeting of the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion between the United States and Mex- 
ico in 1932 this plan was outlined in 
detail. As revealed in the engineering 
report, the original plan of the lower 
Rio Grande flood-control project con- 
templated two diversion dams to divide 
the floods in the Rio Grande about 
equally between the two countries so as 
to restrict the flow in the lower reaches 
of the river. The original plans for this 
project were approved by both Govern- 
ments, except that the Government of 
Mexico withheld approval of the con- 
struction and operation of the proposed 
diversion structures pending an agree- 
ment regarding the division of the 
waters of the river between the two 
countries. The treaty between the 
United States and Mexico dated Febri- 
ary 3, 1944, resulted in that anticipated 
agreement. 

Without a diversion dam built at 
Anzalduas, the floods of the Rio Grande 
will flow on down the river to a highly 
damaging extent. Heretofore, these 
floods have resulted primarily in dam- 
age to Mexican lands since the levee 
system on the Mexican side was not as 
substantial as that on the American side 
and was inadequate to cope with these 
floods. Now, however, with increasing 
developments in Mexico the Mexican 
levee system has been improved and 
strengthened so that floods reaching the 
river channel in the vicinity of Browns- 
ville, Tex., will damage lands and struc- 
tures on the United States side as well 
as on the Mexican side. 

Both in fairness to Mexico, in order to 
protect lands in the United States, and 
in living up to our contractual agree- 
ment, it is necessary to provide the 
agreed effective diversion of the flood 
waters before they reach the lower 
reaches of the river. This can be ac- 
complished only by a diversion dam at 
the Anzalduas site. The plan has been 
modified to result in a substantial sav- 
ing over the original plan which called 
for two such diversion dams. Since 
this was an agreed project with Mexico 
many years in advance of the President’s 
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directive against construction of new 
projects, it does not come under the new 
project classification. 

Now as to the practical effects of this 
directive if it is used to delay the con- 
struction of this essential dam. It will 
be injurious to our good relations to 
Mexico. They have spent many millions 
of dollars constructing a gravity canal 
on their side of the river in anticipation 
of the dam’s construction with joint par- 
ticipation with the United States. Fur- 
thermore, it is my understanding in any 
event, even should the United States fail 
to live up to its part of the contract, and 
thereby incur Mexico's ill will, Mexico 
intends to build the dam without United 
States participation. This is a right 
which Mexico has under the treaty. 

However, if the United States unrea- 
sonably delays the construction of the 
dam and does not participate in it, it 
will be designed entirely for Mexican 
irrigation use and will not be available 
for the use of the United States as a 
flood-control dam. Furthermore, should 
the fertile Rio Grande Valley on the 
United States side decide to construct a 
similar gravity canal to that which has 
been constructed in Mexico, they would 
be unable to use it for diversion purposes 
and would be forced to go to great addi- 
tional unnecessary expense by building 
another dam whereas the one now con- 
templated could serve both sides and all 
purposes. 

One of the purposes of the President’s 
directive is assumed to have been to curd 
inflation. Yet this country, through the 
Export-Import Bank, has already set up 
a credit for the use of Mexico in the con- 
struction of their part of the dam, and 
Mexico has indicated that if we fail to 
live up to our part of the agreement, they 
will supplement that sum with sufficient 
money to build the entire dam. There- 
fore, whether or not we join, as we are 
obligated to do in the construction of this 
dam, will have no effect on the additional 
money being expended, this country 
financing the project, and the objective 
of an inflation curb on this project is 
nullified. ° 

Another important objective of the 
President’s directive was to save on criti- 
cal materials. Yet, since Mexico intends 
to build the dam in any event, the ma- 
terials will be used and therefore once 
again in practice the directive is not 
effective on this project. Many of the 
critical materials will unquestionably 
come from this country. 

In summation, if the State Department 
continues to refuse to issue a favorable 
report on the project because of its be- 
lief that its construction should be 
stopped by the President’s directive 


. against the construction of new projects 


not pertaining to the defense effort, then 
the dam will be built by Mexico regard- 
less. We will have failed to live up to 
our agreement, no critical materials will 
be saved, inflation will not be curbed, the 
United States will finance its construc- 
tion, and United States tax payers will 
be denied the benefit of its use. 

I have taken this opportunity to ad- 
dress the House to ask their assistance 
on the project and the assistance of the 
Appropriations Committee should the 
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Senate decide to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds for its construction or should 
the State Department decide to exercise 
common sense and good judgment in 
applying the President’s directive on 
new projects and issue a favorable re- 
port on the project. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Montana (Mr. D’Ewart]. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
have been very much interested in what 
the gentleman from Texas has said in 
regard to the international boundary sit- 
uation in Texas. We have similar prob- 
lems in Montana in connection with the 
boundary between our country and 
Canada. 

In our case the agency concerned is 
the International Joint Commission. It 
has jurisdiction over all waters that arise 
on or cross over the boundary between 
the United States and Canada. 

I often feel that these organizations 
do not receive all of the support and 
encouragement to which they are en- 
titled. Their work is not done in the 
limelight of publicity; nor does it con- 
cern matters that make headlines. It 
is, however, one of the most important 
contributions that is being made by any 
agency toward the betterment of rela- 
tionships between the United States and 
Canada and the development of resources 
for the mutual benefit of the two nations. 

Much credit for the success of the 
International Joint Commission is due 
the Honorable A. O. Stanley, who is 
chairman of the United States section 
of the Joint Commission, a former dis- 
tinguished member of the Senate. His 
colleagues, Mr. Roger B. McWhorter, of 
the Federal Power Commission, and Mr, 
Eugene W. Weber, of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, are unusually capable men. They 
are doing a good job of representing our 
interests. 

In the case of references now before 
the Commission affecting waters of great 
importance to Montana, I find that our 
Commissioners are handicapped to some 
degree by the fact that the Dominion 
Government and the governments of the 
Provinces are pushing ahead with con- 
siderable speed on vast new projects to 
make beneficial use of water resources. 
Our own program because of the war 
effort has been so curtailed that we are 
not able to match the Canadian prog- 
ress. There is considerable danger that 
we will find that our delay is costing us 
the use of some of the waters to which 
we are entitled. This situation compli- 
cates the work of Senator Stanley and 
his colleagues, but I am able to report 
that they have conducted the negotia- 
tions with great tact and have endeav- 
ored to safeguard our interests at all 
times. 

A definite agreement has been made 
in the Belly-Wharton reference that no 
new use of the water after the date of 
the reference will be considered as bind- 
ing in any way upon the ultimate deci- 
sion of the Commission. This agree- 
ment is good as far as it goes, but the 
Canadians are far ahead of us in mak- 
ing programs for the beneficial use of 
the water of these rivers and, if our 
rights are not further protected, this 
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construction will result in difficulties in 
the future. 

In the case of the Libby project, the 
Canadians have made unwarranted de- 
mands upon us that should be opposed 
by the American section of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 

The Commission needs the support of 
Congress in the effort it is making to 
protect our rights in these international 
problems, and I am sure that support will 
be forthcoming. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1¢ minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Mack]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman. He is the first gen- 
tleman on the minority side to walk 
down to the well of the House today 
without a mimeographed speech in his 
hand. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the very able gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] yesterday, in a 
very eloquent and most informative 
speech revealed some most enlightening 
and startling facts and figures on the 
cost of our American State Department 
and on its failure to make real progress 
in the fight against Communist ex- 
pansion. 

The gentleman from Nebraska said 
yesterday that in 1938 there were ap- 
proximately 5,000 employees on the pay- 
rolls of the State Department. Today, 
12 years later, there are almost 29,000 
employees in this Department. This is 
a fivefold expansion in number of em- 
ployees in a brief 12-year period. 

The gentleman from Nebraska pointed 
out that in 1938 the total cost of operat- 
ing the State Department was iess than - 
$20,000,000. For the coming year, the 
State Department has asked for appro- 
priations totaling more than $283,000,- 
000. The money asked for operation of 
the State Department during the com- 
ing year is almost 15 times as was re- 
quired by that Department 12 years ago, 

Furthermore, between 1939 and 1951, 
our country has given in gifts and grants 
to supposed and potential allies in Eu- 
rope and Asia more than $101,000,000,- 
000 of American taxpayers’ dollars. This 
is equivalent to $700 each for every man, 
woman and child in our country and to 
$2,800 for each average family in the 
Nation. 

Most of this give-away program and 
all of this huge expansion of payrolls 
and costs in the State Department was 
done on the claim that it would restrain 
the expansion of communism. 

We, of the Congress, have the duty of 
inquiring, Has the State Department 
done a good job with these scores of 
billions in restraining the expansion of 
communism? Let us look at the record. 

In 1945 there were 179,000,000 people 
in the world who were under Commu- 
nist domination. Today, 6 years later, 
after vastly expanding the payrolls and 
the spending of the State Department 
and after throwing scores of billions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ money all over the 
world, there are 790,000,000 people who 
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are under the control of Russian com- 
munism. 

This record must force any thoughtful 
citizen to the inevitable conclusion that 
our State Department, as now consti- 
tuted and as it has been constituted 
during recent years, has made a com- 
plete and utter failure of curbing the 
spread of communism. It has talked 
much but accomplished little. The more 
Congress has given to the State Depart- 
ment to spend and the more it has spent, 
the faster communism has spread and 
the stronger communism has grown. 
Surely such a record reveals the record 
of the Staje Department as one of com- 
plete failure. 

Because of this record of State De- 
partment failure in the mission to re- 
strain the expansion of communism, the 
Congress should employ every means at 
its disposal to express to the President 
and the country its lack of confidence 
in the present State Department leader- 
ship. Because of the State Department's 
continued and repeated failures to curb 
the spread of communism, the Congress 
should, by its action on this bill, ex- 
press to the President that the State 
Department should be reorganized in the 
hope that under more able and more re- 
alistic leaders we can accomplish what 
the present State Department leaders 
have failed to do. 

There will be amendments offered to 
this bill which will be designed to express 
the disapproval of Congress to present 
State Department leadership. I shall 
vote for such an amendment because I 
am convinced that only by a reorgani- 
zation and thorough house cleaning of 
the State Department can we adequately 
protect the security of the American 
people. 

In a critical time such as that in whicn 
we now live we must have the best State 
Department that can be obtained. We 
cannot afford to trust the security of our 
people to a foreign affairs leadership 
which has piled failure upon failure. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston]. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a very high recard for the able 
gentleman from the State of Washing- 
ton (Vr. Mack], who just spoke. He is 
a fine Representative and he is my very 
warm friend. But, I am quite surprised 
that we would charge the State Depart- 
ment with the responsibility of the 
existence of 700,000,000 Communist 
sympathizers in the world today. I do 
not know what the Republican Party 
and the Republican Members in Con- 
gress expect of the State Department 
but apparently they expect the State 
Department to force the thinking of this 
country on the people all over the world. 
Well, my friends, I think we have to take 
stock at home and find out in which 
direction we are trying to go. We have 
no right to say to the people of the 
world that our philosophy is the correct 

philosophy, but we do have a responsi- 
bility to expose them to it, and that is 
what we are trying to do through the 
State Department and through our in- 
formation service. 
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I would be the last one to say that we 
must compel people to accept our doc- 
trine. We do not believe in that. We 
do not compel people in our own country 
to accept it. You are not compelled to 
accept it, and to charge our Govern- 
ment with responsibility for the growth 
of communism is absurd. My friend the 
gentleman from Washington I[Mr. 
Mack] knows better. But I am glad 
that he did come down and express his 
views right out of his heart, rather than 
from one of these prepared documents. 

Seeing Members come to the floor of 
the House today with speeches that 
someone has put into their hands, say- 
ing, “You go down in the well and say 
this whether you think it or not. This 
is what we up in the National Repub- 
lican Committee headquarters believe, 
but you say it for us,” reminds me some- 
what of the Shakespearean play, when 
Othello threw a big party at his house, 
and everybody got drunk, and Othello 
got a little too much to drink. In the 
kitchen his father remonstrated with 
him, and Othello seized a butcher knife 
and killed him. Everybody got excited 
and fied. There was Othello with his 
father dead on the floor. He looked at 
the knife dripping with blood and think- 
ing that he had done in his drunkenness 
said something like this, “O God, that 
men should put an enemy in their 


mouths, to steal away their brains. 


that we should, with pleasance, revel; 
and applause, transform ourselves into 
beasts.” 

These good friends of ours over here 
are simply letting the Republican head- 
quarters downtown steal away their 
thinking on this proposition. You get 
these fellows off one by one and talk to 
them, and they will not admit that they 
think the Voice of America ought to be 
destroyed. They say we need an in- 
formation service. But by their actions 
in the House they would kill it. 

Let me tell you what you do. You do 
one of two things, and I say this to my 
friends on the right side of the aisle as 
well, You either grant this appropria- 
tion for the information service of $85,- 
000,000 to operate a normal program or, 
if you do not believe in that, do not 
offer an amendment to cut it $5,000,000 
or $10,000,000, offer an amendment ab- 
solutely to wipe it out. You must make 
that choice. You have the right to do 
that. I think that is what you had bet- 
ter do. You must make up your mind 
whether you are going to have an in- 
formation service in this country or 
whether you are not going to have it, 
If you are not willing to pay the price, 
just destroy it. The country will suffer. 
The world will suffer as a result of it. 
But this organized effort to sandbag the 
information service does not reflect 
credit on your party or the members of 
the party in Congress who are trying 
to kill it. 

Our generation has a grave responsi- 
bility. We as Members of Congress have 
a grave responsibility. We have chosen 
this as a medium for our generation to 
carry the principles in which we so 
firmly believe throughout the world. If 
= _ it is money well spent. We 

ried. 
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I want to caution you about one thing 
when you try to evaluate this program. 
When you say it has not done anything, 
you know you cannot measure the good 
this program does. You know you can- 
not go behind the iron curtain to find 
out how effective it is. You know that 
to begin with. Yet you say repeatedly 
here today that it has failed. The net 
result shows a favorable balance in favor 
of what we have tried to accomplish. 

You will acknowledge that there is not 
a serious threat in this country to our 
falling under the domination of com- 
munism, You must further admit that 
Western Europe remains free today as 
a result of the dollars we have spent and 
the program we have carried to them, 
the program of rehabilitation. Yes, it 
has cost, true enough, but they are free 
today. England is free, our main bul- 
wark. It is up to us to continue a pro- 
gram that will guarantee that Western 
Europe shall remain free. 

We have not spent much money in 
Asia. The majority of the money we 
have spent has gone into Western Eu- 
rope. I think any fair-minded person 
will admit, when you consider the fact 
that production in every Western Eu- 
ropean country today is higher than at 
any time prior to World War II, and 
that their economic life is much higher, 
that it has paid off. I was there re- 
cently. I saw full employment and pros- 
perity. I saw France in a condition that 
it has not been in in many years. She 
is one of our principal allies. England 
has gotten into the condition, as a re- 
sult of our help, that she voluntarily 
said, “We shall not ask you for further 
economic assistance.” This has all come 
about in the brief span of 7 years, since 
World War II ended. Those are the 
things that count. There is your tan- 
gible proof of what we are doing with 
our money. It is there and it is indis- 
putable. It cannot be denied. We have 
accomplished things with it. 

At the same time we are doing that 
we are building a great wall outside of 
this country which will guarantee to 
us that the foot of the aggressor shall 
never be placed on the shores of our 
Nation, and that our wives and children 
shall be protected and our homes will 
not be destroyed as those in Western 
Europe have been, time and time again, 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. I wonder just how thor- 
oughly the Republican National Com- 
mittee has investigated the background 
of the public relations men who have 
written all these canned speeches. It is 
evidently an organized attempt to dis- 
credit the American State Department. 
My personal opinion is that it plays right 
into the hands of the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. PRESTON. Of course it does. 
And this absurd amendment which the 
gentleman from California is going to 
propose will be the finest propaganda 
that Russia could seize upon. If this 
amendment should be adopted, an 
amendment which the Supreme Court 
has already held is absolutely illegal, it 
will put this Congress in the position of 
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repudiating the Government of the 
United States in all of its foreign ac- 
tivities. It will completely repudiate our 
foreign policy, including our entry into 
Korea. 

What do you think our allies in West- 
ern Europe are going to say to that, and 
the small countries in Asia the four 
countries that recently joined the spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations— 
countries that have just come into exist- 
ence. Why, they will say this is a poor 
nation to follow—a country that will 
repudiate its foreign policy completely. 
If this amendment is adopted it means 
the Congress will repudiate our Govern- 
ment all over the world. That is exactly 
what this amendment that the gentle- 
- from California plans to offer will 

0. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Mack], is utter- 
ly in error when he states that 790,000,- 
000 people who are under the domination 
of the Kremlin are Communists. The 
world knows that millions of these peo- 
ple are not Communists, and someday 
they will rise against the Kremlin. 

Mr. PRESTON. Yes, they are a sup- 
pressed people. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr, CHELF. I agree with what the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
just said about the proposed amendment 
that seeks to “get Acheson” but cutting 
out his salary. For the record, let me 
Say that I do not carry any brief for 
the Secretary of State. Fact is, I have 
never been an admirer of Secretary 
Acheson at all. However, in this par- 
ticular instance I do not propose to allow 
my personal feelings to sway my sense of 
fairness. Now I would not say that the 
amendment that is to be offered cutting 
out his salary is a cowardly approach—I 
had rather be charitable and say it just 
is not the honorable or proper way to go 
about it. 

A lot of my colleagues here often good- 
naturedly kid me about Kentucky feuds. 
Vell, there is one thing about us Ken- 
tuckians—if we should have our dif- 
ferences—and tempers should flare— 
and in the heat and passion that might 
result—firearms should come into play— 
thank God, the shooting is always done 
face to face and not from behind the 
back. We Kentuckians, yes all Ameri- 
cans, love good sportsmanship and fair 
play. So if we want to fire at Acheson, 
let us do it honorably and fairly, but 
above all, let us do it to his face. Aim 
at him between the eyes, if you must, 
but for heaven’s sake, let us not be guilty 
in the House of Representatives of the 
United States of ambushing the man 
from the rear. It just is not American. 
We do not do things that way. For this 
reason, I shall not support any amend. 
ment designed to cut out his salary or to 
get him by any other means by circum- 
vention, camouflage, or subterfuge, 
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Mr. PRESTON. A person’s sense of 
fairness would not permit him to do 
that. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, tomorrow and 
Thursday will be important days in the 
history of this country. Our action will 
have a far-reaching effect, and if you 
people on this side of the aisle, and some 
misguided individuals on our side do not 
take stock of what you are about to do, 
you are going to do things which will 
cause irreparable harm—harm that we 
cannot recover from. 

As I said not too long ago to one Mem- 
ber who was speaking, “When you people 
attack the Voice of America, it is like a 
young lawyer who is just out of law 
school and trying a case for the first 
time, and expecting him to go into court 
and be a Clarence Darrow.” We are 
new at this business of operating an in- 
ternational propaganda machine and we 
are going through the trial-and-error 
stage. We are likely to make mistakes, 
but we should give them time to develop 
some degree of perfection. Russia is an 
old hand at this business of propaganda. 
She is a past master. She knows the 
game and has no ethics. It is effective 
and she gets the results. That is where 
you get your seven hundred million sym- 
pathizers. It is not because of the con- 
duct of America. No country in the his- 
tory of the world or the history of civili- 
zation that has existed for 10,000 years 
has ever performed the fine acts of char- 
ity and altruism that this United States 
Government has performed in the last 
7 years. It will pay off in the long run. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston] 
has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
what an utterly naive people we are. 
We are dealing in the United Nations 
with nations of nationalists, with isola- 
tionists, if you please. We are the only 
internationalist country in the world. 
Our fellow nations in the unholy United 
Nations are “gimme” nations. We are 
just the poor, foolish givers. 

Our officials in the Voice of America 
talk with a feeble, fuzzy language, mak- 
ing a great to-do in the mouthing of 
mere platitudes, half-truths, or, as we 
have learned this afternoon, statements 
by our official speakers that America 
stands for a world government, that this 
idea is growing by leaps and bounds in 
America, or other still worse heresies, 
bordering upon out and out communism. 
Cannot you conceive the huge belly- 
laughs with which these piffling pro- 
grams are received in the he-man coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain? For at 
the very worst the supposed recipients 
of these programs are not half men. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in the voice 
of America. I want to hear the voice 
ot America. I expect to vote forit. But 
the voice of America I shall listen for 
will be heard in the thunder of the ma- 
chines stamping out airplanes. It is 
going to be heard in the sizzling crash 
of the white-hot furnaces turning out 
big guns. It is going to be heard in the 
measured cadence of marching feet, of 


our wonderful army of home boys, 
marching under the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, not any mongrel spider banner of 
a foreign- and traitor-born ideology, 
marching only in the defense of our 
homeland, this beautiful America of 
ours. 

That is the kind of a Voice of America 
Stalin understands. It needs no inter- 
preter, nor treasonable wolves in sheep’s 
clothing to put it out over the radio, or 
through a bought and subsidized press. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross}. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that when I have concluded what I 
have to say, no one will be brash enough 
to rise to the floor of this House and 
say that someone put words in my 
mouth. I do not do business that way. 
What I write and what I have to say I 
do on my own responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, heavily burdened tax- 
payers have every right to doubt that 
they are getting their money’s worth out 
of one oi the most expensive subdivisions 
of the State Department. I refer to the 
Voice of America. 

For that reason, I will read to the 
House from an article written by John 
Crosby, columnist for the New York 
Herald Tribune and other newspapers, 
and widely recognized as an expert on 
radio. This year he went to Paris and 
sent back a report on the Voice of Amer- 
ica, writing as follows on May 24, 1951: 


As for the Voice of America— 


Said Crosby— 
it is, according to all evidence, not heard 
in Paris. That does not mean it is not 
broadcast in Paris. It is broadcast here (in 
Paris), but, as I say, not heard. An acquaint- 
ance of mine expressed it aptly: “You can 
always tell when the Voice of America is 
on the air by leaning out the windows. 
You'll hear the click of radios being turned 
off all over Paris.” 


There you have an on-the-scenes re- 
port by columnist John Crosby, a recog- 
nized expert on radio and reportedly 
widely read and followed by the so- 
called intellectual circles in New York, 
most of whom look with high favor on 
the State Department and everything it 
does. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, wiil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. When I have finished. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am addressing the 
Chair. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa yield to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
fuse to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman when I have finished if I have 
the time or if the gentleman will yield 
me additional time. The gentleman 
from New York knows that I have only 
4 minutes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want for a mo- 
ment to turn to the speech made yester- 
day on the floor of the House by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Roo- 
NEY]. 
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Yesterday the gentleman gave us a 
long dissertation on how the Republi- 
cans have gone on a hunting expedition 
with Dean Acheson as their target. Mr. 
Rooney says the Republicans started 
with a blunderbuss and are now using a 
sharpshooter’s rifle. If the gentleman 
from New York is the hunting expert 
that he infers he is he should know 
that the Republicans are making prog- 
ress. 

Out in the Midwest it is the mark of 
an excellent hunter—a mark of real 
progress in the handling of guns—when 
he can shift from a scattergun to a rifle 
and still hit a dodging, shifty target— 
such as Dean Acheson. 

In his discourse of yesterday, the gen- 
tleman from New York said this: 

First of all, a hunter obeys the laws. The 
supreme law of the land specifically says you 
cannot hunt and shcot an Acheson—or any 
other similar game—with such a sharpshoot- 
ing rifle as the hunter has now taken into 
his hands. He has no license for such 
hunting. 


I assume that when the gentleman 
speaks of the supreme law of the land 
he is referring to the Constitution of the 
United States. I am not aware of any- 
thing in the Constitution that sets up a 
prohibition or in any way compels the 
taking out of a license by any citizen to 
freely citicize and compel proper per- 
formance on the part of any public of- 
ficial. On the contrary, the Constitution 
is explicit in its provision for free speech 
and free press. Nor is there anything in 
the Constitution that prohibits the offer- 
ing of an amendment to any bill to come 
before Congress. Of course, we are all 
aware that during the past 20 years, 
and particularly the last 6 years, there 
has been a growing disregard for the 
plain provisions of the Constitution. 

But ‘getting back to the so-called 
hunting expedition, the gentleman from 
New York, being the expert hunter that 
he is, should know that something more 
than a license and a gun is required. 

The hunter must know whether the 
season is open or closed on the game 
which he seeks. The game in this case 
is a public official and the gentleman 
well knows that never in the history of 
this country has there been a closed sea- 
son on public officials, including Mem- 
bers of Congress, and certainly there is 
not and should not be a closed season 
on the present Secretary of State. 

Dean Acheson is one of the reasons 
why the American people are bewildered 
and confused. They cannot understand 
why a Cabinet officer, as thoroughly dis- 
credited as Acheson, was not long ago 
removed from office. 

The responsibility rests with President 
Truman and his failure to act has left 
Congress with no other alternative than 
to use the medium afforded by this legis- 
lation to compel action that is in the 
interest of and for the welfare of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
have but one more speaker. I wish the 
gentleman would use his time now. 

Mr. STEFAN. How much time does 
the gentleman from. New York have, Mr. 
Chairman? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from New York has 23 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. WeRDEL]. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
one of those who hope that we can have 
a good Voice of America. I know that 
we do have one, whether we want it or 
not. That voice is speaking; it is speak- 
ing right in this House, Mr. Chairman. 

This bill has been under considera- 
tion for several months; it has been de- 
liberately delayed from being presented 
upon this floor for several months. On 
our side of the aisle questions have been 
asked in general debate, Mr. Chairman, 
presumably to be answered by gentle- 
men on the other side of the aisle. Those 
of us who wanted to understand this 
subject stayed here on the floor wait- 
ing for the answers. But the gentle- 
man from New York is speechless. Yes; 
he has prepared this subject much as 
he might have prepared a rape case in 
Brooklyn, using that kind of snotty re- 
marks that might be attractive to a 
jury. No answer has been made to the 
allegations on this side of the aisle in 
general debate. We are now at the end 
of it or approaching the end of it. 

The questions raised by the people of 
this country are not repiied to because 
the gentleman is speechless, There is 
no answer. 

I thank God there is a Republican 
Party. If that party was not opposed 
to the Secretary of State and the State 
Department, unanimously opposed, pre- 
senting questions to be answered by the 
gentleman from New York in his time, 
I certainly would leave the Republican 
Party, a party that I joined in 1935 after 
the “gimme” state started because I 
knew it should be opposed. 

Yes, the voice of America is speakirig. 
It is speaking. Delayed hearings—tak- 
ing up important legislation when no- 
body is here—do not debate the subject, 
make a few wisecracks which part of 
the fourth estate, kept by this adminis- 
tration, can use in their part of the free 
press to take half truths and misstate- 
ments to a free people. The voice of 
America is saying these things through 
the chairman of this subcommittee. 

Yes, the voice of America is speaking. 
The voice of America is writing, if you 
please. It is writing a great new opera. 
The gentlemen in this House who think 
that this Government has not stimu- 
lated communism are entirely wrong— 
they are entirely wrong—because when 
that opera is finally written there will 
be a high chorus chanting, “Gimme, 
gimme, gimme” and as minority pres- 
sure groups, political bribery programs, 
march over the stage they will chant in 
a low chorus, “Gimme mine, gimme 
mine, gimme mine.” 

Yes, the voice of America is speak- 
ing. We have a deceptive one that costs 
us $100,000,000 a year, telling the people 
of Europe who know Stalin does not 
want war, that we are going to fight. It 
is this Voice of America, the salaried 
Voice of America, that tells Stalin he 
better fight today. 

Mr. Chairman, the Voice of America 
should be telling Europe that if they 
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want what we have they had better look 
to their governments. They had better 
define the powers of government. They 
had better retain to individuals certain 
inalienable rights that even a “gimme” 
program by a power-seeking executive 
cannot take away from them, even if he 
packs the courts. That is what the 
Voice of America had better tell Eu- 
rope, because that is America. 

Then we had better tell Europe that 
we are doing things that they had better 
not do. That we in this legislative body 
have resolved that we are going to de- 
fine the difference between coveting your 
neighbor’s goods as an individual and 
doing it collectively by groups called 
unions or political parties. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the basic re- 
quirements for a good information serv- 
ice is agility. I mean the information 
service must be able to think faster and 
act faster than its opposition. If the 
United States Information Service is to 
be worth the millions it is costing, it 
must be able to beat the Reds to the 
punch when it comes to landing prop- 
aganda blows. In these days of in- 
stantaneous communication, world- 
wide opinion may be formed in a matter 
of hours, even on the most important 
subjects. Speed and decision should be 
the watchwords of our information pro- 
gram. 

I am sorry that the Voice of America 
and related activities, as operated by 
Assistant Secretary of State Edward W. 
Barrett, are about as agile as a rheu- 
matic rhinoceros. Red tape, lethargy, 
and inertia are the order of the day. 
Sometimes it seems that Mr. Barrett’s 
staff is so preoccupied with writing 
lengthy interofice memos and with 
fussing over trivial housekeeping details 
that they have little time left for anti- 
Communist propaganda. 

For instance, an article in Pathfinder 
magazine of May 16, 1951, cited the fol- 
lowing typical example of how the Voice 
operates: 

An expert proposes a new program for the 
Campaign of Truth. The idea goes to Charles 
M. Hulten, general manager of the Voice, 
Hulten relays the idea to Edward W. Barrett, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 
Barrett sends it to James E. Webb, Under 
Secretary of State. Webb sends it to a com- 
mittee. The committee sends it to Secretary 
of State Dean G. Acheson. Then, if the idea 
is approved, it follows the same route back. 
Frequently, by the time it reaches the desk 
of the man who is to execute it, it is so out 
of date as to be completely useless. 


Another instance of bureaucratic slow- 
ness is the fiasco of the proposed build- 
ing purchase in New York. Last August 
State Department officials appeared be- 
fore the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee with an urgent request for funds to 
buy a building in New York. They testi- 
fied that such a building was sorely need- 
ed in order to consolidate their scattered 
operations, and they promised they could 
move within a month or two after the 
building had been acquired. The State 
Department witnesses emphasized that 
the Voice operation was being badly 
handicapped through lack of proper fa- 
cilities. 

The committee accordihgly appropri- 
ated $3,000,000 to meet the emergency. 
Yet today, almost 1 year later, no build- 
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ing has been acquired. No wonder the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania {[Mr. 
Fioop] called this building situation a 
“confounded ridiculous comedy of errors, 
or amalgamation of stupidity and negli- 
gence and dereliction of duty.” 

If the present Voice of America cannot 
unwind its own red tape with $3,000,000 
in hand and over a year in which to find 
a place to hang its hat, how can it match 
wits with Reds in a score of countries 
around the world? 

Still another shocking example of 
Voice of America fumble-bumbling is 
found in the hearings before the Ap- 
propriations Committee. This one con- 
cerns purchase of radio receivers to be 
given away free to potential—and I use 
the word “potential” advisedly—Voice 
listeners in foreign countries. In July 
1950 Voice officials told an Appropria- 
tions subcommittee that this was an 
emergency project, and they assured the 
subcommittee that the receivers could be 
delivered in about 3 months at the rate 
of 20,000 a month. The sets were to 
cost $15 each, and $2,694,000 was made 
available, or enough to buy 179,600 sets, 

But at the time appropriations hear- 
ings were held early this year, the only 
progress on this so-called emergency 
project was a trial order for 2,750 sets 
that had been placed on December 6, 
1950, by which time the price had risen 
to $35 a set. 

A committee investigator attributed 
the delay to administrative dawdling. 
He continued: 

The files disclose that there was consider- 
able shifting of responsibility for the project, 
Responsibility for various phases thereof was 
parceled out to several individuals, and there 
was no one individual held directly account- 
able for insuring that whatever obstacles 
existed were expeditiously handled so that 
invitation to bid could be promptly issued. 


And that is how the State Department 
is waging psychological warfare. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr., 
Rooney] commented as follows regard- 
ing the increase in price to about $35: 

My constituents would think I was becom- 
ing senile if I were to go for $35 a set. 


I will cite just one more example. In 
the 1950 supplemental appropriation, 
there was included an item of $10,475,000 
for construction of six new broadcasting 
stations so that the Voice could pierce 
the iron curtain. This project, like many 
others, was represented to be an emer- 
gency. Yet when Charles M. Hulten, 
general manager of the State Depart- 
ment’s information and education ac- 
tivities, was testifying on March 8, 1951, 
he admitted that not a single one of 
these stations has been completed. In 
fact, the slowdown was so bad that the 
National Security Council had to step in 
during December 1950 and tell the State 
Department to hurry up and get the 
stations built. 

No one is more eager than I for an 
effective Voice of America, but the in- 
stances I have described make clear that 
the Voice as now managed and operated 
has a mouth full of red tape and barely 
reaches beyond the confines of Foggy 
Bottom. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman 
from California in his remarks—just now 
made—and I was not listening intently 
at the moment because I was conferring 
here at the committee table—stated 
something about my defending a rape 
case in Brooklyn. Let me assure the 
gentleman and this House that I have 
never defended a rape case in Brooklyn 
or anywhere else, but I have prosecuted 
many rape cases in Brooklyn and I will 
prosecute vigorously insofar as I am able 
any case wherein the rape is against the 
integrity of the United States of America. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr, O’Konsk!] to close the de- 
bate on our side. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
Voice of America will always be what 
the people of America and particularly 
the State Department makes it. You 
cannot have an effective Voice of Amer- 
ica unless you have an effective State 
Department with effective, honorable, 
and most of all, consistent policies. 

Let me ask you in all sincerity this 
question: What can the Voice of Amer- 
ica say, for instance to the people behind 
the iron curtain, when we have a State 
Department that endorses the risk of 
150,000 war casualties in Korea, and at 
the same time the same State Depart- 
ment refuses to take any action and 
pays ransom, in fact, to the Communist 
Government that they have in Hungary 
in order to get a man like Vogeler free? 
What can the Voice of America say to 
the freedom-loving people of the world 
when we have an inconsistent policy, 
where we are willing to risk more than 
150,000 war casualties in Korea and yet 
countries behind the iron curtain incar- 
cerate American citizens, imprison them, 
and there is no protest whatever and no 
effective action taken by the Department 
of State? Any voice coming from the 
State Department or any voice coming 
as regards the defense of the United 
States of America in regard to that in- 
consistent policy would have no effect 
throughout the world whatever. What 
is it that the Voice of America can say, 
for instance, to the people behind the 
iron curtain in Poland? What is it that 
the Voice of America can say about that 
government that they have in Poland? 
Was it not the Government of the 
United States at Yalta that helped es- 
tablish that government? Was it not 
the Government of the United States 
that helped formulate the government 
that they now have in Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, part of Austria, 
and Hungary? How we must look to the 


- eyes of the world when we at Yalta met 


in conference with two other men who 
set themselves up above God and set up 
a government which brought commu- 
nism to them. Is the Voice of America 
now to say: “Do not believe that gov- 
ernment that we set up for you. Over- 
throw that government that we set up 
for you.” 

I feel sorry for Mr. Barrett. It is the 
last job I want to have as head of the 
Voice of America, to keep up with the 
gyrations and the inconsistencies of the 


present Department of State. One 
would have to be more than a genius in 
order to organize and manipulate an ef- 
fective Voice of America. 

For instance, how can the Voice of 
America justify three different positions 
that we had in the last 5 years in Korea? 
How could the Voice of America sell any 
one of those three policies to the world? 
How can the Voice of America justify to 
the world the three different policies 
that we have had in the last 5 years re- 
garding Korea? How can the Voice of 
America, for instance, justify, just a 
few months ago, where the Department 
of State was saying that Franco was a 
dictator; we do not want to do business 
with Spain, and now we do business with 
them? Now, what kind of a Voice of 
America would we have if it attempted to 
keep up with gyretions from one day 
to the next of our State Department? 

I feel sorry for Mr. Barrett. He has 
an impossible task to perform. You 
cannot have an effective Voice of Amer- 
ica until you have an effective and hon- 
orable Department of State that stands 
for one thing throughout the world, and 
only one thing. How can the Voice of 
America, for instance, justify our State 
Department’s attitude of the last 5 years 
regarding Yugoslavia? First we were on 
the side of Mikhailovitch and then on 
Tito’s side, then Tito murdered five 
Americans in cold blood and we were 
against Tito. And now we are handing 
out millions of dollars to Tito. A man 
would have to be a pretty smart circus 
performer to keep up with the State De- 
partment and the Voice of America and 
justify those policies throughout the 
world. It is an impossible task for the 
Voice of America to perform, and the 
Voice of America is admitted by every- 
body not what it should be; it is not 
effective, and many contend that the 
Voice of America tyday is useless, not 
because of the operation of Mr. Barret 
as a person but because of the incon- 
sistent, ineffectual, and dishonorable 
policies set up by the State Department 
which no human being, no matter 
whether he was a centipede or whether 
he had 15 different faces, could interpret 
to the world honorably and justly. It is 
humanly impossible for any voice to 
interpret what the State Department 
stands for throughout the world today. 
There can be no real Voice of America 
until there is a heart and brain for 
America. A voice can be only as strong 
as its heart and brain. A voice cannot 
be one thing and the heart and brain of 
a nation another thing. Our task is to 
formulate a real heart and brain for 
America. The Voice of America we can 
all be proud of will naturally follow. 
That is the task before us. To accom- 
plish less will be a miserable failure, and 
the Voice of America soon will not even 
be a peep. 

We criticize America’s voice. How 
unfair. How can America have any 
voice when our State Department per- 
mits its visas to become mere scraps of 
paper? How can our Nation’s voice 
urge others to resist when we have a 
State Department that has no guts itself 
to resist? We have no voice because we 
have no heart, guts, or brains in our 


State Department. That is why we are 
losing and Russia is winning. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further speakers on this side, but be- 
fore concluding the debate on this side 
of the aisle I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the chairman of the 
committee for his courtesy during this 
debate. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Florida {[Mr. BENNETT! to close de- 
bate. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, closing this debate is a distinction 
which I do not merit, but one which I 
will try to fulfill to the best of my ability. 

In hearing the debate which has taken 
place we have heard a number of things 
about the State Department and the 
Voice of America which I should like to 
comment on and which I think are im- 
portant for us to think about. First of 
all, with regard to the State Department, 
it has been charged that it has had in- 
consistent policies. Obviously, as times 
change there must be change in poli- 
cies, providing that the fundamental pol- 
icy of freedom under God and the fun- 
damental principles upon which our 
country is founded are carried out. 
Naturally, each circumstance must be 
met with the particular weapons which 
may be available at that time. 

It avails very little for us to say, “In 
Korea we waste thousands of lives be- 
cause of a particular policy and then in 
another place we may offer some sort of 
a reward for the return of a particular 
individual,’ without offering some solu- 
tion ourselves as to what we would like 
to see done. What would those who 
criticize have done in Korea? 

If I remember correctly, there has not 
been a thing that the President has done 
that has met with more popular acclaim, 
when he did it, than his declaring that 
we would go into Korea. That certainly 
was a popular thing when he made that 
decision. Where were they, then, when 
that decision was made? 

As far as the release of Vogeler and 
people of that kind by the payment of 
some sort of recompense is concerned, 
we are all sorry that the payment had to 
take place. But they did not have to 
shed American blood to get him back. If 
he could be gotten back in a simpler way, 
without embroiling people in armed con- 
flicts throughout the world, that ought 
to be done. So I think they ought to be 
careful in the things they hurl at the 
head of our Government today. It is a 
time when he needs assistance, not dis- 
unity. 

With regard to the removal of the Sec- 
retary of State, I am sorry people have 
taken the position that it would be a 
good idea to cut off funds to achieve his 
removal, because I do not think that is a 
constitutional method. The forthright 
method is to bring impeachment pro- 
ceedings against him. That is the way 
in which Congress can do it openly and 
forthrightly. The President has the au- 
thority and responsibility to employ the 
Secretary of State. The constitutional 
authority of the Congress is impliedly 
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limited to impeachment. Cutting off sal- 
ary funds in this bill would not accom- 
plish the stated purpose of eliminating 
the present Secretary of State because 
there are ample emergency funds with 
which the President could continue the 
salary. Removal of the Secretary by 
such a backhanded method, if it could 
be done, which it cannot, would give com- 
fort to our enemies by making possible 
an impression that there is dangerous 
disunity in our country. In certain ways 
we are not unified. I certainly differ 
greatly with Secretary Acheson, prob- 
ably at least as much as anyone in this 
Congress, but I believe in upholding con- 
stitutional government and I believe that 
the drastic action proposed would do our 
own country far more harm than can 
be readily visualized. Whatever disuni- 
ties may exist among us, there is cer- 
tainly no disunity so basic as must be 
implied in a movement of that sort. 

In the battie for men’s minds and 
hearts the democracies have one most 
potent ally—the spiritual nature of man. 
It is this thing I want to talk about 
chiefly in concluding my remarks, 

The Communists know this. They 
have used and are now using every 
weapon at their command to convince 
the masses behind the iron curtain that 
spiritual values are unimportant. 

Radio Moscow on June 11, 1948, de- 
clared, “There is no place or job for God 
in the universe.” 

Such is the Communist philosophy. 
It has been so from the beginning. Back 
in 1903 Lenin said, ““‘We must know how 
to combat religion.” I do not need to go 
into details as to what the Communists 
have done to combat religion, to try to 
prove to their people that there is no 
place in their universe for God, but I am 
willing to wager that their campaign has 
not been successful. There must be 
hundreds of millions, certainly millions, 
of people behind the iron curtain who 
know that such a philosophy is false and 
destructive of human welfare. There 
are many there who hunger for religious 
freedom and for the opportunity to wor- 
ship God and live under and by spiritual 
principles. 

Potentially these millions are power- 
ful allies for the democracies. To reach 
them we must build a bridge over which 
our spirits can meet. I believe that the 
Voice of America is building that bridge. 
Through its religious broadcasts it is es- 
tablishing common bonds between these 
spiritually hungry millions abroad and 
our own people. 

I have made a study of the Voice of 
America’s religious broadcasts and have 
come to the conclusion that they are 
doing a good job. It has been explained 
to me that the policy behind these 
broadcasts is threefold. 

First, to feed these spiritually hungry 
people through messages from religious 
Jeaders and through special services on 
religious holidays. 

Second, to spread the doctrine of free- 
dom of worship. 

Third, to emphasize the fundamental 
challenge of the world today, the issue cf 
spirituality versus materialism. 

There are many ways in which they 
have carried out their efforts. For in- 
Stance, the Voice has given full news 
coverage to the persecution of religious 
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leaders in the various satellite countries. 
For example, the true story of the trial 
of Cardinal Mindszenty has been told 
not only to the people of Hungary but 
to the people of the world. Throughout 
the’period of the cardinal’s arrest and 
trial the story was given a major play 
in all VOA broadcasts. These broad- 
casts were effective. Minister Chapin 
cabled the VOA at the time: 

Hungarians were brought to tears by the 
programs * * * listened on their knees, 
praying for the cardinal. This is an indi- 
cation of the accomplishment of our funda- 
mental objective, namely to make them feel 
they are not aione and abandoned but are 
still part of a spiritual community with the 
west. 


The fury of the Hungarian Communist 
regime over the broadcasts was, in itself, 
a tribute to the programs. Through the 
controlled press and radio the VOA was 
bitterly attacked for making a martyr 
of the cardinal. 

The case of the Hungarian Lutheran 
clergyman, Bishop Ordass, the arrest of 
15 Protestant pastors in Bulgaria, the 
persecution of Archbishop Beran in 
Czechoslovakia, were given similar treat- 
ment. 

The Voice does not, of course, confine 
itself to this type of broadcast. I under- 
stand that there are weekly programs, 
both in English and foreign languages, 
devoted to religious subjects. The vari- 
ous religious holidays and events of re- 
ligious importance are given special at- 
tention. This spring, VOA invited repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant faiths to become members of 
a religious advisory panel which meets 
regularly with Edward Barrett, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, 
to discuss and arrange programs. 

Commenting on these programs an 
article in Presbyterian Life, April 14, 
1951, says: 

The Voice of America has become the 
champion of religious freedom in the iron- 
curtain countries. 


The joy these programs bring to the 
listeners is told in Stacks of letters re- 
ceived from practically every country 
penetrated by the Voice. A woman from 
Berlin, for example, wrote: 

Your Easter program was the best yet. 
This was an uuforgettably festive hour for 
me and my husband. This full measure of 
love and kirdness brought tears to our eyes. 
It is a great consolation to know that the 
American people remember us. 


This is the spiritual bridge the VOA 
is building. In my opinion, it is a bridge 
we should expand and strengthen to the 
limit of our resources. 

So, in conclusion I think, instead of 
trying to snipe at the program we have 
before us, we ought to be doing every- 
thing we can by appearing before the 
committees and coming down here in 
the well of the House and conferring 
with the Secretary of State anc in every 
other way doing what we can to 
strengthen the progtam, and not de- 
stroying it and our country as well. 
Where the Department needs our as- 
sistance, I think we should give it every 
bit of assistance we can; and we can do 
it by strengthening the Voice of America 
and the State Department at the same 
time. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas {Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would be glad if the debate were 
to close upon the high moral note just 
sounded by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Bennett]. And I would not take 
even these few minutes except that 
something that was said in general de- 
bate requires a comment. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Van Pett] did not have time to conclude 
his remarks in criticism of Mr. Raymond 
Swing, but since I know Mr. Swing, I 
feel impelled to make this statement in 
his defense. I am sure the Voice of 
America should not be criticized for em- 
ploying such a distinguished broad- 
caster. Mr. Swing’s broadcasts during 
the war were sponsored by the Socony- 
Vacuum Co. He has received recogni- 
tion in such periodicals as Reader’s Di- 
gest, and the Saturday Evening Post, and 
as an acknowledgement of his great 
service to our country, honorary degrees 
from Harvard University, Oberlin, La- 
fayette, Williams, Muhlenberg, Olivet, 
and other colleges. These institutions 
certainly would not honor one whose loy- 
alty could be questioned. 

Whether one agreed with Mr. Swing 
or not with reference to his hopes for 
disarmament, one must recognize that 
he has vigorously opposed any disarma- 
ment by our country until the dangers 
that are here have vanished. 

The article by Mr. William Henry 
Chamberlain, I believe, which criticizes 
Mr. Swing, was based upon an article 
which Mr. Swing wrote in 1945. It was 
based upon the possibility of a general 
disarmament. And since that time, of 
course, it is apparent that Russia is de- 
termined to continue a policy of aggres- 
sion. There is no question in my mind 
about Mr. Swing’s loyalty and his pa- 
triotism nor the soundness of his view 
that disarmament cannot take place as 
long as Russia’s present policies prevail. 
He has repeatedly made clear his con- 
viction that the United States must not 
disarm under these conditions. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time and ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 6 on page 1. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. PriEst) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Cooprr, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 4740) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
the Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNI- 

VERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 

DETROIT 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the beginning of the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary celebration cf 
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the founding of Detroit. In observation 
of that event, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled ‘“‘Miracle in Michigan” which ap- 
peared in the February issue of Town 
and Country magazine. It is written 
by one of the country’s ablest writers, 
Mr. John C. Manning, editor of the 
Detroit Times. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


ONE WORLD—ONE FLAG 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that a great majority 
of the American people were astonished 
this morning when one of the local pa- 
pers carried the news that General Eisen- 
hower is advocating one army in Europe 
under his command, with one flag and 
one kind of uniform for all the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization troops. I 
am wondering by what authority Gen- 
eral Eisenhower assumes unto himself 
the right to make any such recommenda- 
tion. Has it the approval] of the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

Here again we see a rather subtle effort 
being made toward one world, one gov- 
ernment, all over again. 

Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied that if the 
press report is true, and is not denied by 
General Eisenhower, he has definitely 
taken himself out as a Presidential can- 
didate. 

Mr. Speaker, the American soldier 
fights for one flag only, and that is the 
Stars and Stripes of the United States 
of America. The recommendations by 
General Eisenhower, if true, is a dis- 
service to our great country. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Witson of Texas and to include an 
editorial from the Dallas Times-Herald. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances, 

Mr. GOSSETT. 

Mr. Hate and to include an article on 
the Defense of the Dollar. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho and to include an 
article. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an article by David Lawrence 
mourning the death of Admiral Sherman, 

Mr. DONDERO. 

Mr. Burpick and to include a table on 
the falling of farm prices. 

Mr. GOLDEN and to include an article. 

Mr. BEeAMER and to include a news 
letter. 

Mr. JENISON. 

Mr. LarcabE in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Situ of Mississippi in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 
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Mr. Taber to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee and include 
three letters from the State Department, 
and a memorandum and certain news- 
paper clippings. 

Mr. McCormack and to include a letter. 

Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks made in Committee 
and include tables. 

Mr. Rooney to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. JOHNsON (at the request of Mr. 
STEFAN) and to include a letter. 

Mr. PHILLIPs (at the request of Mr. 
STEFAN). 

Mr. Scupper (at the request of Mr. 
ManrkTIN of Massachusetts) and to include 
a newspaper article. 

Mrs. BoL_ton and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in two in- 
yi and to include extraneous mat- 

P. 

Mr. Rooney to revise and extend the 
various remarks he made in Committee 
of the Whole today and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. ZaBLOcKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs, Bosone. 

Mr. GRANGER and to include a broad- 
cast by Charles Collingwood. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken frem the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


8.76. An act for the relief of Herbert H. 
Heller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.C3. An act for the relief of First Lt. 
James E. Wilcox; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 100. An act to record the lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence of certain 
aliens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

§.121. An act for the relief of Tryntje 
Bierema; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 269. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
Papaeconomou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 302. An act to amend section 32 (a) (2) 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S.426. An act for the relief of Teruko 
Okuaki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.462. An act for the relief of Rosita 
Anita Navarro and Ramona Alicia Navarro; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 509. An act to amend the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934 (48 
Stat. 451; U. S. C. 718d), as amended; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. 537. An act to further amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 810. An act for the relief of Howard I. 
Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 880. An act for the relief of Ann Lamp- 
lugh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 950. An act to amend the act author- 
izing the segregation and expenditure of 
trust funds held in joint ownership by the 
Shoshone and Arapaho Tribes of the Wind 
River Reservation for the purpose of ex- 
tending the time in which payments are to 
be made to members of such tribes under 
such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

8S. 1028. An act for the relief of Mrs. Lou 
Wong Shong Ngon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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S.1133. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Strauss; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1146. An act to establish a temporary 
National Commission on Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations: to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

S. 1166. An act to create a commission to 
make a study of the administration of over- 
seas activities of the Government, and to 
make recommendations to Congress with 
respect thereto; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

S. 1279. An act for the relief of Davis Min 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1345. An act to amend acts relating to 
fees payable to the clerk of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1349. An act to establish a Department 
of Food Services in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, and fer other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 1365. An act to assist Federal prisoners 
in their rehabilitation; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1390. An act to amend sections 1505 
and 3486 of title 18 of the United States 
Code relating to congressional investiga- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S.1403. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to transfer to 
the Department of the Navy certain property 
at Shumaker, Arkansas; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

8.1474. An act for the reliex of E. C. 
Browder and Charles Keylon; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S.1562.An act for the relief of Harvey 
Marden; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1704. An act to amend section 9 of the 
Shipping Act, 1916, relating to transfer of 
vessels documented under the laws of the 
United States to foreign citizens, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 25, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

630. A letter from the Attorney General, 


transmitting a copy of an order of the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 


ization, dated November 16, 1950, author- 
izing the temporary admission into the 
United States of Displaced Persons, pursuant 
to section 6 (b) of the act of October 16, 
1918, as amended by section 22 of the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

631. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, dated October 20, 1950, authoriz- 
ing the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore leave purposes only, of 
alien seamen, pursuant to section 6 (b) of 
the act of October 16, 1918, as amended by 
section 22 of the Internal Security Act of 
1950; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

632. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, dated October 20, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the 
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act of October 16, 1918, as amended by section 
22 of the Internal Security Act of 1950; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

633. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Horatio Nelson Verchilds, file No. A-5657849 
CR 31090, and requesting that it be with- 
drawn from those now before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

634. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion suspending deportation as well as a list 
of the persons involved, pursuant to Public 
Law 863, approved July 1, 1948, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

635. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of the orders of the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
gation granting the application for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects of such 
orders, pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948,° as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

636. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a reconnaissance 
report on the potential development of water 
resources in the Territory of Alaska, pursuant 
to a provision of the Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, 1949 (H. Doc. No. 197); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed with fllus- 
trations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 3880. A bill making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and Offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 753). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee.on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R, 2821. A bill to enact certain pro- 
visions now included in the Defense Appro- 
priation Act and the Civil Functions Appro- 
priation Act, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 754). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H. R. 4924. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the trans- 
fer to the Administrator of General Services 
of functions relating to the acquisition and 
assignment of passenger-carrying motor ve- 
hicles and to the control of office furniture 
and equipment; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H.R. 4925. A bill to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable un- 
der title II of the Social Security Act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R. 4926. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to mrake husbands 
eligible for survivor benefits under sections 
5 and 6, regardless of the status of depend- 
ency; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 4927. A bill to remove all restrictions 

on the use of certain land which was con- 
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veyed to the city -f Newport, Ky., by the 
United States; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H. R. 4928. A bill to provide that the in- 
erest of the United States in certain real 
property shall be conveyed to the city of 
Newport, Ky.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. Res. 352. Resolution favoring certain 
action against the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia unless Associated Press reporter 
William N. Oatis is released from custody; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 4929. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Bernard (Cervera); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 4930. A bill for the relief of Charles 

H. Craft; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 4931. A bill for the relief of Lewyt 

Corp.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 4932. A bill for the relief of Edward 
J. Voltin and wife, Tecla Voitin, and daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Paula J. Voltin Sansom, and Miss 
Jacqueline Voltin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4933. A bill for the relief of L. F. 
Osterberg; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4934. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Carolyn H. King; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 4935. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Carol King; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4936. A bill for the relief of Dr. R. L. 
Jacobs and wife, Claudia Jacobs; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4937. A bill for tie relief of Mrs. 
Annie T. Haile and Mrs. Evelyn Peyton; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 4938. A bill for the relief of John 
George Nicholaros alias John Nickols; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4939. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
(Charles) Bommerito; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 4940. A bill for the relief of Suzie 

Ballard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 4941. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Maria Dos Santos Grilo; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 4942. A bill for the relief of Cornelis 
Wilhelmus Nieuwhof; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

359. By Mr. LESINSKI: Resolution of the 
Daughters of America of the State of Michi- 
gan adopted at the twenty-third State con- 
vention, calling upon Congress and the 
President of the United States to outlaw the 
Communist Party; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

360. Also, resolution of the Daughters of 
America of the State of Michigan adopted 
at the twenty-third State convention, urging 
the revision of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


JULY 25 
SENATE 


Wepbnespay, JuLy 25, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, July 24, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. John C. Millian, D. D., district 
superintendent, Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Holy and eternal God, who dost grant 
us as limited beings vision and power, 
Thou who art powerful but kind, all- 
demanding but forgiving, most righteous 
but redeeming, hear us this morning as 
we bow in humble submission to Thy 
divine will. 

Open our eyes and minds to sense the 
spiritual power by which we are encom- 
passed. May this awareness of the pres- 
ence of a power greater than our own 
make us stronger to meet the appalling 
needs facing us, more courageous in pur- 
suit of truth, more unselfish in our ef- 
forts to secure freedom for all mankind, 
and more Christ-like in our desire for 
moral integrity and social justice. 

Help us to be true to the trust placed 
in us that together we may build Thy 
kingdom on the earth. This we ask in 
Thy holy name. Amen. 


THE JOU 2NAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 24, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
ene by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

ries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerk, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the bill (S. 367) for the relief of Kay 
Adel Snedeker. 

The message returned to the Senate 
in compliance with its request the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 


S. 1146. An act to establish a temporary 
National Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations; and 

S. 1166. An act to create a commission to 
make a study of the administration of over- 
seas activities of the Government, and to 
make recommendations to Congress with 
respect thereto. 


The message also anounced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


8. 259. An act to fix the responcibilities of 
the Disbursing Officer and of the Auditor of 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

8.260. An act to make cancer and all 

t neoplastic diseases reportable to 
the Director of Public Health of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

8.261. An act to amend section 7 of an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
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ment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 1, 1902; 

8.262. An act to amend section 3 of an 
act authorizing the Commissioners of the 
Dictrict of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits against the District of Columbia, 
approved February 11, 1929, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 263. An act to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the appre- 
hension and detention of insane persons in 
the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 27, 1904, as 
amended; 

S. 488. An act to increase the fee of jurors 
in condemnation proceedings instituted by 
the District of Columbia; 

S. 490. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate tne prectice of podiatry 
in the District of Columb‘a”; 

8.492. An act to provide that children be 
committed to the Board of Public Welfaie 
in lieu of being committed to the National 
Training School for Girls; that the property 
and personnel of the National Training 
School for Girls be available for the care of 
children committed to or accepted by the 
Board of Public Welfare; and for other 
purposes; 

S. 494. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a deputy disbursing officer and as- 
sistant disbursing officers for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

8.573. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate barbers in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 7, 1938, and for other purposes; 

S. 673. An act to permit the exchange of 
land belonging to the District of Columbia 
for land belonging to the abutting property 
owner or owners, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 315. An act to liberalize the service 
pensions laws relating to veterans of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, or the Boxer Rebellion, and their 
dependents; 

H.R.385. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain land to the 
village of Highland Falls, N. Y.; 

H.R. 598. An act for the relief of Sonja 
Lohmann and her minor son; 

H.R.702. An act for the relief of Karl 
Chimani and Ada Chimani; 

H.R. 783. An act for the relief of Bela 
Abeles and Maria Abeles; 

H.R.791. An act for the relief of Bror 
Rainer Heikel; 

H.R. 1072. An act to amend the existing 
law to provide the privilege of renewing 
expiring 5-year level-premium-term policies 
of United States Government life insur- 
ance; 

H.R. 1096. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gizella Kezdy-Reich; 

H.R. 1104. An act for the relief of Marie 
Louis Sageros; 

H.R.1157. An act for the relief of Lum 
Ying; 

H.R.1200. An act to correct an error in 
section 1 of the act of June 28, 1947, “to 
stimulate volunteer enlistments in the Reg- 
ular Military Establishment of the United 
States”; 

H.R.1201. An act to amend section 4 of 
the act of March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423), as 
amended, so as to provide that a mess oper- 
ated under the direction of a Supply Corps 
officer can be operated either on a quan- 
tity or on a monetary-ration basis; 

H. R. 1233. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vasilia Parselles; 

H.R. 1443. An act for the relief of Paul 
Matelli; 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Sylvio 
Latino; 

H. R. 1834. An act for the relief of Flor- 
ence Grace Pond Whitehill; 

H.R. 1899. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
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National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution”; 

H.R. 1973. An act for the relief of Sanae 
Tida; 

H. R. 2064. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Thor Sevcenko; 

H.R.2170. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Johanna Maria Lummer Valentine; 

H.R. 2180. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence E. Homann and her son, John A. 
Villas; 

H. R. 2204. An act for the relief of Lamar 
Calloway; 

H. R. 2299. An act for the relief of Biagio 
Poidimani; 

H. R. 2406. An act for the relief of B. H. 
Manley; 

H. R. 2408. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margit Helena Falk Raboff; 

H. R. 2455. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maryanna Boppel; 

H. R. 2995. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution of August 8, 1946, as amended, with 
respect to appropriations authorized for the 
conduct of investigations and studies there- 
under; 

H. R. 3002. An act for the relief of George 
H. Whike Construction Co.; 

H.R. 3018. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the city 
of Klamath Falls, Oreg., all right, title, and 
interest of the United States of America in 
certain lands in Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 3193. An act to establish a rate of 
pension for aid and attendance under part 
III of Veterans Regulation No, 1 (a), as 
amended; 

H.R. 3217. An act for the relief of the 
Peerless Casualty Co. and of Charles E. Nel- 
son and Irwin I. Main; 

H.R. 3455. An act to amend section 4202 
of title 18, United States Code, relating to 
parole of Federal prisoners; 

H. R. 3549. An act to modify eligibility re- 
quirements for payment of pension to cer- 
tain widows of veterans of the Civil War, 
Indian Wars, and Spanish-American War, in- 
cluding the Boxer Rebellion and the Philip- 
pine Insurrection; 

H.R. 3665. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Katharina Metz; 

H.R.3708. An act fo: the relief of Mrs. 
Goldie Weiner; 

H.R. 3950. An act for the relief of Rita V. 
L. Flaherty; 

H. R. 4000. An act to amend subsection 
602 (f) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, to authorize renew- 
als of level premium term insurance for suc- 
cessive 5-year periods; 

H. R. 4165. An act for the relief of A. D. 
Woods; and 

H. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to provide 
that an aircraft carrier shall be named the 
Forrestal. 


MEETING OF INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
in his capacity as chairman of the Amer- 
ican group of the Interparliamentary 
Union, would like to make an announce- 
ment for the benefit of Senators. 

All Senators and all Members of the 
House are eligible for membership and 
activity in the Interparliamentary Union 
group. The annual meeting of the In- 
terparliamentary Union will take place 
the last week in August, at Istanbul. The 
American delegation is usually very rep- 
resentative. The Chair has called a 
meeting at 10:30 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing in his office down the hall, just this 
side of the Disbursing Office, for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for the 
American delegation to attend the meet- 
ing in August. The Chair would like to 
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have as many Senators as are interested 
present at that time. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to be excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
tomorrow and Friday. I should like to 
state why I make the request. 

I realize that I shall be absent while 
the Senate is debating the important 
agricultural appropriation bill. How- 
ever, the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services made 
a report on the deplorable housing con- 
ditions at Camp Rucker, where the Min- 
nesota National Guard Division is pres- 
ently stationed. Because of the charac- 
ter of the report on the housing condi- 
tions at Camp Rucker, it is my intention 
to visit the camp tomorrow and Friday, 
in order that I may obtain first-hand in- 
formation and that I may be of some 
assistance perhaps to the members of 
the Minnesota National Guard, if their 
families are living under the deplorable 
housing conditions which have been 
brought to the attention of the country 
by the Preparedness Subcommittee. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be excused from attendance 
on the sessions of the Senate tomorrow 
and Friday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the leave is granted. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. GILLETTE (by re- 
quest), and by unanimous consent, a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary was authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the Sen- 
ate. 


NOMINATION OF THOMAS E. WHELAN, OF 
NORTH DAKOTA, TO BE AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTEN- 
TIARY TO NICARAGUA 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I desire to 
speak briefly in reference to a matter af- 
fecting North Dakota. I notice that the 
President this morning sent to the Sen- 
ate a list of nominations, which includes 
that of a gentleman by the name of 
Thomas E. Whelan, of North Dakota, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Nicaragua, vice Capus M. 
Waynick. 

Mr. President, I take this unusual ac- 
tion because, representing the State of 
New York, as I do, I have at times been 
embarrassed by remarks made by my 
good friend and colleague from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], who has some- 
times complained that, while now and 
then citizens of New York have been 
nominated for positions in the diploma- 
tic and foreign service, whose nomina- 
tions, it was necessary for the Senate to 
confirm, North Dakota has not been rep- 
resented in the list of such nominations. 
So far as I know, that is true up until 
today. Iam greatly delighted that a cit- 
izen of North Dakota has been nomi- 
nated by the President for a diplomatic 
office, and that his nomination is before 
the Senate for confirmation, and I ask 
my good colleague from North Dakota 

kindly to lay off New York from now on, 
{Laughter. ] 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the 
Fecorp and to transact other routine 
business, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the American Municipal Association, Chica- 
go, Ill., signed by William F. Devin, president, 
relating to civil defense; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

A letter from the Ambassador of China, 
transmitting the translated text of a state- 
ment of the Control Yuan of China, relating 
to the omission of the Republic of China 
from a list of signatory States to the Japa- 
nese peace treaty (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted by the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., in convention et Escanaba, Mich., 
relating to committees on wildlife and con- 
servation, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Outdoor Writ- 
ers Association of America, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., in convention at Escanaba, Mich., re- 
lating to the maintenance of natural re- 
sources, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Outdoor Writ- 
ers Association of America, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., in convention at Escanaba, Mich., 
favoring water pollution control, and so 
forth; to the Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the St. Clair 
County Democratic Club, Belleville, Ill., re- 
lating to the appointment of Federal judges; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Executives’ 
Club of Louisiana, Inc., New Orleans, La., 
relating to the unlawful disclosure of secret 
military information, and so forth; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted at a convention of 
the Connecticut State Aerie, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, Fairfield, Conn., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide increased 
compensation to postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A cablegram signed by Jose Maria Egeralta 
Salazar, president of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of San Salvador, extending sympathy to 
the people of the United States for the dam- 
age wrought by the floods in the Middle 
West; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LEHMAN, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

8S. 1864. A bill to authorize payments by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on 
the of automobiles or other con- 
veyances by certain disabled veterans who 
served during World War II, and pérsons 
who served in the military, naval, or air 
service of the United States on or after June 
27, 1950, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 577). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

8S. 1041. A bill to provide for the eradica- 
tien and control of poisonous weeds, espe- 
cially Halogeton glomeratus, on range and 
pasture lands in the several States and Ter- 
ritories, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 578). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 
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H.R. 4329. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
such District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 579). 
AMENDMENT OF LEGISLATIVE REOR- 

GANIZATION ACT—REPORY OF A COM- 

MITTEE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, I report fa- 
vorably, with an amendment, the bill 
(S. 913) to amend the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 to provide more 
effective evaluation of the fiscal require- 
ments of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States, and 
I submit a report (No. 576) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Hoey], the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. O’Conor], the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. Humpurey], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. UNpDERWoop], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy], the Senator 
from Wisconsin {Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Monopt], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHoEprEL], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. DworsHak], and the Senator from 
California (Mr. Nrxon] be added as co- 
sponsors of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the names of the cosponsors 
will be added, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. Presigent, is it in 
order to move that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration for further study? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
cannot answer that question. He has 
not seen the bill. It will not be in order 
until the bill is before the Senate. At 
that time such a motion would be in 
order. . 

Mr. WHERRY. Would it not be in 
order at any time to move to take the 
bill from the calendar and refer it to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is of the opinion that such a motion 
would not be in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas would 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration for further study before 
it goes to the calendar for the consid- 
eration of the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
prefer to have the bill go to the calen- 
dar. Then if the Committee on Rules 
and Administration wishes to examine 
the bill, I shall have no objection to the 
committee studying it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not know 
whether the distinguished Senator heard 
the answer of the Vice President, but I 


* understood him to say that it would not 


be in order to make such @ motion until 
the bill came up for consideration by the 
Senate. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. That motion could 
be made at any time when the calendar 
is called. In the meantime, we shall 
have an opportunity to discuss it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. I should 
like to expedite matters and not hold up 
consideration of the bill. I believe that 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration should have an opportunity to 
study the bill before it comes up for con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Cannot a motion 
be made at any time to rerefer a bill 
which is on the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not until 
the bill is before the Senate for 
consideration. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be glad to 
confer with the able minority leader 
further during the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
refers the Senator from Nebraska to rule 
XXII. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
inclined to agree with the distinguished 
Vice President. I think the ruling is 
correct. The point I wish to raise is 
this: The junior Senator from Nebraska 
made some observations about this bill 
last night. I was attempting to expe- 
dite consideration of the bill. As I 
stated last evening, it seems to me that 
this is an amendment to a rule of both 
Houses, and that properly it should be 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration for further study. I do 
not wish to delay passage of the bill. I 
am in complete agreement with what is 
being attempted by the proposed legisla- 
tion, but I feel that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration should have 
an opportunity to study the bill. It has 
considered similar legislation for the 
past 4 years, and should have an oppor- 
tunity to consider this bill, because I 
believe it comes within the jurisdiction 
of that committee. I was only seeking 
to have the bill referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration by 
unanimous consent, so that that com- 
mittee might give it study before it comes 
up for consideration on the floor of the 
Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. RUSSELL (by request) : 

8. 1897. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to sell and convey to Sam Ar- 
vanitis and George Arvanitis a parcel of land 

of one-quarter acre, more or less, 
situated at the Naval Ammunition and Net 
Depot, Seal Beach, Calif.; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
By Mr. KILGORE: 

8S. 1898. A bill to establish and effectuate a 
policy with respect to the creation or char- 
tering of certain corporations by act of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’CONOR (for himself, Mr. 
Keravuver, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Tosey, and 
Mr. WILEY): . 

8.1899. A bill to further define the na- 
tional transportation policy; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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S. 1900. A bill to provide an increased 
penalty for the sale of narcotic drugs to per- 
sons under 17 years of age; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. O’Conor when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WATKINS (for himself, Mr, 
BenneTtT, Mr. WELKER, and Mr, 
DworsHak) : 

§. 1901. A bill to authorize preliminary ex- 
aminations and surveys for runoff and water- 
flow retardation and soil erosion prevention, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Watkins when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

§. 1902. A bill for the relief of Ernest B. 
Sanders; and 

S. 1903 (by request). A bill for the relief of 
Toshiko Minowa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1904. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act so that persons receiving insurance 
benefits under the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance System can earn as much as 
$100 a month, in lieu of $50 a month, with- 
out forfeiting insurance benefits; to the 
Committee on Firance. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (by request): 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the performance of an agree- 
ment with the Republic of Panama regard- 
ing the relocation of the terminal facilities 
of the Panama Railroad in the city of 
Panama; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


ORGANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mtr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Keravuver], the Senator 


from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wrtey]; members of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce, I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to further 


define the national transportation 

policy. I ask unanimous consent that 

an explanatory statement of the bill by 
me be printed in the REecorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1899) to further define 
the national transportation policy, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The explanatory statement by Mr. 
o’Connor is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR O’CoNnoR ACCOM- 
PANYING INTRODUCTION OF BILL REVISING 
THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 
The special Senate committee studying 

organized crime in interstate commerce 

noted certain instances in which racketeer- 
ing elements undertook to force their way 
into the business of interstate transporta- 

tion itself. The committee has been im- 

pressed with how vulnerable some parts of 

the transportation industry, e. g., over-the- 
road trucking, and freight forwarding, might 
be to highjacking, terrorism, and other 

“muscle” tactics. The fact that all but a 

few of the many thousands of operators in 

these fields have splendid records of public 
service is a tribute both to them and to the 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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In line with the committee's proposal 
XXII in its third interim report, I am in- 
troducing today on behalf of the entire com- 
mittee an amendment to the national 
transportation policy, first enacted in the 
Transportation Act of 1940, so as to put the 
Congress squarely on record as opposing any 
tolerance of racketeering in any part of this 
industry. 

The committee feels that it is desirable to 
back the ICC in this manner with the 
full weight of a congressional directive, so 
that there will be no question as to its use 
of all the powers conferred by the Interstate 
Commerce Act to deal with such problems 
wherever they may arise. This seems par- 
ticularly desirable in the light of the com- 
mittee’s total legislative program which will 
have the effect of driving racketeers out 
of gambling, now their main area of opera- 
tion. When the prohibition laws were re- 
pealed, other vulnerable industries received 
a sudden influx of hoodlums and terrorists, 
and the same thing may well happen when 
interstate gambling is effectively curbed. 

We commend this protection of the 
transportation industry, by the proposed 
amendment which is being submitted, as a 
wise anticipatory step and as a significant 
part of the legislative pattern we are sug- 
gesting in order to deal with the over-all 
problem of crime in interstate commerce. 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Kerauver}, the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hunt], the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Tosey], and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey], members of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce, I also introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to pro- 
vide an increased penalty for the sale of 
narcotic drugs to persons under 17 years 
of age. I ask unanimous consent that 
an explanatory statement of the bill by 
me be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1900) to provide an in- 
creased penalty for the sale of narcotic 
drugs to persons under 17 years of age, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The explanatory statement by Mr. 
O’Conor is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR O’Conor ACCOMPANY- 
ING INTRODUCTION OF BILL INCREASING THE 
PENALTIES FOR NARCOTICS VIOLATIONS IN- 
VOLVING MINORS 
Based upon our close observation of the 

handling of violations of the narcotics laws 
it is our belief that the penalties imposed 
for these infractions should be substantially 
increased. In the past few years narcotics 
violators have often received sentences 
which do not seem at all commensurate with 
the grave wrongs they have committed 
against society. 

Our Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee has found that the present narcotics 
laws are inadequate insofar as their scope 
is concerned, but the weakness in the penalty 
provisions constitutes a serious handicap in 
suppressing the illegal dope traffic. 

As a result of our hearings and investi- 
gations in connection with the piteous rav- 
ages of narcotics upon minors, and the grave 
social consequences which follow from the 
corruption of children, all the members of 
our committee feel strongly that a special 
penalty should be attached when the offend- 
ers are shown to be involved in selling or 
otherwise furnishing narcotics to any per- 
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son under 17 years of age. The bill I am 
introducing today on behalf of Senators 
Keravuver, Hunt, Witey, and Tosey would 
impose a minimum sentence of 20 years, 
with a maximum of life imprisonment, and 
without the benefits of suspension or pro- 
bation in such cases. 

There is one exception urged upon us by 
enforcement officials, and that is where the 
accused is under the age of 21. It is a sad 
commentary on the viciousness of narcotics 
that mere children are often driven to be- 
come peddlers to satisfy their own addiction, 
and the committee does not feel that this 
severe penalty should fall upon young per- 
sons who may offer some hope of rehabilita- 
tion and who are not hardened criminals. 
Therefore, the bill being introduced exempts 
any offender who was under 21 years of age 
at the time of his offense from its operation. 


SURVEYS FOR RUNOFF AND WATER- 
FLOW RETARDATION AND SOIL-ERO- 
SION PREVENTION 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, for 
sometime the Senators from Utah and 
Idaho have been working on a problem 
of erosion in an area known as Five-Mile 
Creek, a tributary of the Bear River, 
affecting the drainage of the Bear River 
in both Utah and Idaho. We have pre- 
pared a bill which would authorize pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys for 
runoff and water retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention in the area. 

On behalf of myself, my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Utah (Mr. BEn- 
NETT], and the Senators from Idaho 
(Mr. Dworswak and Mr. WELKER], I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference the 
bill referred to. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, a newspaper story from the 
Deseret News in Salt Lake City, July 22, 
1951, showing the effect of a recent heavy 
raininthearea. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the newspaper 
story will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1901) to authorize pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys for 
runoff and water-flow retardation and 
soil-erosion prevention, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The newspaper story is as follows: 
[From the Deseret News of July 22, 1951] 
CLoupsuRST RAINS MOvE MOUNTAINS aT Day- 

TON—BeEarR River BLOCKED as SILT AND 

Muck OVERRUN Five MILE CreEEK REGION 

DayYTon, Ipano.—Heavy rains Saturday aft- 
ernoon literally brought down the moun- 
tains between Dayton and Clifton. Tons of 
silt and mud were spread over the country- 
side, as the deluge from the flash storms 
completely blocked off Bear River. 

Silt and clay were picked up from the 
inclines of the mountains, and carried swiftly 
downward. Occurring just after noon Sat- 
urday, the runoffs from the storm washed 
through the already heavily-eroded Five Mile 
Creek area, choking canals and carrying tons 
of silt into Bear River. 

So great was the amount of material car- 
ried by the runoffs that Bear River was 
blockaded by the silt and muck which swept 
into the river at a point north of the bridge, 
2% miles west of Preston. Water from the 
river was backed up, flooding nearby low- 
lands and fields. 

The storm, which reached near-cloudburst 
proportions, washed silt and muck onto por- 
tions of United States Alternate Highway 91, 
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A few canal bridges, and several footbridges 
were caught in the path of the downpour, 
and were washed out. Canals were choked 
with water and silt. It was reported that 
huge balls of clay were rolling down the 
streams like giant marbles. 

Greatest amount of damage was done in 
the Five Mile Creek area, which is already 
heavily eroded. 

Along with the heavy rains, hail cut a 
swath through the Dayton area, causing con- 
siderable damage to crops and grain fields. 

No over-all storm damage to crops had 
been made Saturday night but it was felt 
that there would be considerable loss 
through the deluge of water, silt, and muck, 
and the resulting flooding of Bear River 
waters. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KEM (for himself, Mr. Brinces, 
Mr. Ecton, Mr. GILLeTTe, Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Mr. MAGNUSON, and Mr, 
Wuerry) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 3973) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. FPrr- 
cusoN) submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly to House 
bill 3973, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 3973, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1951—AMENDMENT 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I submit 
for appropriate reference an amend- 
ment which I expect to propose to the 
bill (H. R. 4473) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes. The amendment 
provides for a grant of certain tax ex- 
emptions for income contributed to ap- 
proved retirement plans by members of 
business, professional, agricultural, or 
labor associations, or similar organiza- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

I have prepared a statement relating 
to the amendment, which I ask unani- 
mous consent to have incorporated in 
the body of the Recorp, at this point in 
my remarks. I wish to point out, how- 
ever, that I am submitting the amend- 
ment in order that it may be given ap- 
propriate committee consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In view of 
the fact that the bill to which the 
amendment is submitted is now pending 


in the Committee on Finance, the Chair ~ 


suggests that the amendment should be 
referred to that committee. 

Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the amendment may 
be referred to the Committee on Finance, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. And without 
objection, the statement to which the 
Senator referred will be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The statement by Mr. Ives is as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR Ives 
WHAT THE AMENDMENT DOES . 

This amendment applies to taxpayers bee 
longing to bona fide professional, agricul- 
tural, or labor organizations. It permits 
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them to pay each year—tax-free—into such 
organization’s retirement plan 10 percent of 
earned income, or $7,500, whichever is less. 

Eligible taxpayers not presently members 
of a bona fide organization could readily form 
one. Organizations would be certified and 
pension funds supervised by the Treasury in 
like manner as industrial pension funds. 

Like the social-security procedure the par- 
ticipating member cannot withdraw contri- 
butions at will before retirement age. The 
taxpayer can retire and draw benefits at age 
60. And if total and permanent disability 
occurs before the age of 60, the taxpayer 
may draw benefits then. 

Upon retirement, any participating mem- 
ber will generally elect to draw his benefits 
in one of two ways: either in a lump sum or 
in annual installments. 

If benefits are drawn in a lump sum, that 
sum will be taxed as a long-term capital gain 
to the beneficiary. This tax rate, presently, 
cannot exceed 25 percent. For tax purposes 
lump-sum benefits under this amendment 
are treated exactly like similar benefits 
under employer-created pension trusts. If 
benefits are taken in annual installments, 
each installment is taxable as income to the 
recipient when received. 

There is a third method of benefit distri- 
bution. A participant may direct the trus- 
tee of the fund to purchase from an insur- 
ance company a retirement policy. Under 
this amendment such policies must be non- 
commutable and nonassignable. However, 
policies are descendable. The taxpayer, or 
his beneficiary in case of death, would be 
taxed for benefits as received. 


THE SELF-EMPLOYED HAVE NO PENSION 
COVERAGE 


In recent years congressional efforts have 
been aimed at insuring security during old 
age. Only last session social-security legis- 
lation was expanded to cover some 45,000,000 
people. In addition, the Congress has sanc- 
tioned special-tax provisions for workers’ 
pension plans. These provisions make em- 
ployer contributions to approved pension 
plans taxable as income to the participant 
when benefits are received rather than when 
contributions were made. Most people 
have higher incomes while working than 
after retiring, Also tax rates on personal in- 
core are progressive. Thus, taxing benefits 
when received, rather than taking contribu- 
tions as they are made, means a smaller tax. 
In response to this tax encouragement, as 
was stated by the superintendent of insur- 
ance of the State of New York in a recent re- 
port, approximately 8,000,000 people in the 
United States were covered by pension plans, 
Of course, most of those covered by private- 


pension plans are also included in the social- ° 


security system. 

It should be noted that at the present time 
only employer contributions to pension 
plans are deductible from employees’ in- 
come—employees must pay taxes on income 
they themselves contribute to either social- 
security or private-pension systems. If this 
amendment is enacted into law, then the 
status of employee contributions in other 
types of pension plans should of course be 
reconsidered. However, taxation of em- 
ployee contributions present a problem es- 
sentially different from pension contribu- 
tions by self-employed. One involves modi- 
fying a complex program already in exist- 
ence; the other setting up a new program of 
._much narrower scope. The two problems 
need not necessarily be considered together. 

No temporary injustice to members of in- 
dustrial plants stems from adoption of this 
amendment. All officers and members of 
labor organizations are eligible for pension 
provisions here proposed. Industrial work- 
ers could use this system to supplement 
other retirement benefits. Or, if they found 
this system more advantageous it might be 


‘substituted. 
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Most self-employed are not covered by 
either private-pension systems or social se- 
curity. The Social Security Administration 
estimates that on July 1, 1951, there were 
11,000,000 self-employed in the United 
States. Of this 11,000,000, 4,700,000 are cov- 
ered by social security (1,100,000 people 
earned less than $400 per year and hence 
were ineligible for social-security coverage). 
The remaining 5,200,000 people are ineligible 
for coverage under either social-security or 
private-pension systems. Of this 5,200,000, 
4,700,000 are noncovered farm operators. 
The remaining one-half million self-em- 
ployed—without retirement provision—in- 
clude, for example, doctors, dentists, lawyers, 
osteopaths, chiropractors, optometrists, cer- 
tified public accountants, writers, artists, 
actors, social workers, architects, engineers, 
veterinarians, ministers, professional ath- 
letes, and funeral directors. 

This amendment would make it possible 
for these 5,200,000 self-employed—now often 
left without income in their old age—to 
provide for their retirement. 


THE SELF-EMPLOYED ARE IN DIRE NEED OF 
PENSION AID 


This need is most clearly seen from exami- 
nation of the present plight of professional 
people in the United States. Many years of 
education are required to begin a profes- 
sional career. Secondary school, college, and 
graduate school usually must be completed. 
And years of education are by no means 
limited to years at school. A doctor, for ex- 
ample, usually must interne (1-2 years) and 
serve a period of residency (1-3 years) be- 
fore he can begin to practice gainfully. 
Similarly, lawyers sometimes must serve 
clerkships before commencing active prac- 
tice. Lawyers and doctors are but two ex- 
amples, The same requirement confronts 
actors, social workers, and dentists. The 
time when a professional man can begin to 
provide actively for the old-age needs of 
himself and and his family is constantly be- 
ing pushed forward. Thus, he is left with 
fewer years to make money. , 

(a) Life expectancy is increasing: Fewer 
years’ earnings can be used to provide for 
self and family. And smaller earnings must 
be stretched further and further, for the life 
espectancy of the average American has 
constantly increased. Thus, professional 
men must provide support for a longer time 
with fewer years’ earnings. The increase in 
life expectancy is set forth in the following 
table: 4 


Taste 1.—Selected information on life er- 
pectancy, peak earning years in certain 
professions, and the number of employees 
covered by pension plans 

[Life expectancy: 1900-1948] 









White 


Nonwhite ! 
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' The years 1930 and 1940 relate to Negroes only. ! 

Source: Life Insurance Fact Book, 1950. Institute 
of Life Insurance, New York. 

(b) Peak earning years are few: Earnings 
are limited not only by increased time re- 
quired for education and apprenticeship, but 
also by the exigencies of professional life. 
After education is completed, many years of 
work are necessary before a professional man 
nears the peak of his earning capacity. Ex- 


_Perience must be gained, and a position se+ 
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cured, before one becomes established in any 
profession. These factors are reflected in the 
following table, which shows how peak earn- 
ing years are limited in three sample pro- 
fessions. Earnings are heavily concentrated 
in a few years: 


TaBLeE 2.—Peak earning years for certain 
professions * 
Peak 
earning 
Profession: years 

Social workers? 

Lawyers * 

Dentists * 

1 Information for physicians will appear in 
the July 1951 issue of Survey of Current 
Business. It has been estimated by the maga- 
zine Medical Economics that physicians reach 
their peak earning period after practicing 
from 10 to 19 years. 

2Source: Bureau of Labor 
Branch of Industry Wage Studies. 

* Source: National Income Division, United 
States Department of Commerce. 

The number of peak earning years are in 
sharp contrast with the average number of 


Statistics, 
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working years in the various professions. 
These are set forth in the following table: 


TaBLe 3.—Lijfe earnings in selected occupa- 
tions in the United States (Harper’s 
1937) 

Length 
of working 

Occupation: life (years) 

Medicine 

Dentistry__..- Sst bneemndmedt < 

Engineering 

Architecture 

College teaching 

Social work 

Journalism 


Library work 

Public school teaching 

Witnin these peak years earnings may be 
even further concentrated. Consider for 
example, the case of a lawyer. He may have 
labored for years with a series of minor 
dealings aiming toward one major transac- 
tion. The major transaction, if and when 
it finally is consummated, is in a real sense 
the fruit of many years’ labor. However, if 
the fee cannot be squeezed into the narrow 
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confines of section 107 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, it is taxable in toto in 1 year. 
With sharply graduated rates this means 
that the lawyer is left with less after taxes 
than if the tax schedule reflected the true 
nature of such a transaction, stretching as 
it did over many years. The present high 
level of personal income taxes, coupled with 
concentration of income in a few years, has 
disastrous effects on savings efforts of pro- 
fessional people. 

(c) With graduated tax rates on personal 
income, concentration of earnings in a few 
peak years means that saving is almost im- 
possible: Taxes on personal incomes are 
based on the ability-to-pay principle. Peo- 
ple in the lower-income groups spend almost 
all they earn for current consumption. 
They can ill afford to pay steep taxes. There- 
fore, tax rates are graduated according to in- 
come. This graduated rate scale has existed 
since the beginning of the Federal income 
tax and persists today. However, all rates 
have been sharply raised. The constant dif- 
ferential between tax rates on different in- 
comes, as well as the steadily rising rates 
on all incomes, is illustrated by the follow- 
ing table: 


TasLe 4.—Comparison of individual income taz liability under the Federal Revenue Acts of 1913-51 (pending) 


Rev- 
enue 
Act— 


Income year 


$1,000 | $1,500 


1913 | Mar. 1, 1913, 
31, 1915 
11s | 1918. 
Wiz | 1 
1918 


to Dee. 


1921 


1924 
1926 
1928 


1982 
1934 O3 
tors |}1996-39 
1940 | 19401. 
1941 
1942 


1944 
1945 
1948 
1950 


As passed House...-.|.------- cope Detans 


1951 Tr res eats propos: al_.-|.- 


1 Includes defense tax, 


? Tax liabilities for the years 1942 and 1943 are unadjusted for transition to eurre nt paymen 
3 Includes net victory tax computed by assuming that deductions are 10 percent of victory tax net income 


‘Individual Income Tax Act of 1944, 


Source: Most of the data 1913-45 are from the Treasury Bulletin February 1947, as supplemented by the reports of the Ways and Means 


Committee, 1946-51. 


This tax schedule points up the situation 
faced by the professional man. A lifetime 
of labor is reflected in earnings of a few peak 
years, and these earnings are taxed at ever 
steeper rates. As a result, savings for old- 
age retirement is difficult, if not impossible. 
The effect of taxes on savings is shown by 
table 5. Savings held by all families—re- 
gardless of income level—have steadily de- 
clined. The tax rise from 1947 to 1951, 
alone, resulted in a decline of average sav- 
ings from $470 to $300. 


TaBLE 5.—Size of liquid asset holdings of 
spending units* 


[Percentage distribution of spending units} 


Size of holding ? 


site 00 S008. 


$5, 000 to $9, 909. ......- 
$10,000 and over 


Married person, 2 


£19,000 | $15,000 


} 


$2,000 $5,000 $8,000 


PEPPY SSL 
to DO ety ws 


t basis. 


Taste 5.—Size of liquid asset holdings of 
spending units 1—Continued 


(Percentage distribution of spending units} 


Size of holding ? 1951 | 1950 1049 | 1948 | 1947 


Median holding, .all 
units................| $300 | $250 | $300 | $350 $470 

Median holding, units | 

with assets $710 | $810 | $790 $820 | $800 


1 Liquid asset groupings refer to holdings at time of 
interviews in January, February, and early March of 
year indicated. 

2 Includes all types of U. S. Government bonds, 
checking accounts, savings accounts in banks, postal 
savings, and shares in savings and loan associations and 
credit unions, Excludes currency. Data for 1949 do not 
include shares in credit unions, which are relatively small 
in aggregate amount and not likely to affect totals 
significantly. 

THE PLIGHT OF THE FARMER 

The same problem confronts the farmers 
of America. Without either social security 
or private-pension coverage, old-age retire- 
ment is virtually impossible. According to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, only 
6.7 percent of farm families receive pensions, 
social-security payments, or similar benefits. 
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Moreover, crop income is subject to the 
vagaries of wind and weather. Cash savings 
are difficult to accumulate. This problem is 
detailed in table No. 6. In 1949, for example, 
42 percent of farm families spent more than 
they earned. 


TABLE 6.—Savings trends of farm operators, 
1946-49, percentage distribution 
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CONCLUSION 


This amendment removes a current !n- 
equity. Saving for retirement would be made 
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possible for the bulk of our professional 
people and farmers. The self-employed 
should be put on an equal footing with the 
rest of our working population. 

Security in old age has been a much- 
lauded policy of this Congress. Providing 
the means for establishment of a pension 
system covering over 5,000,000 people is a 
step toward our goal. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Broadcast by him to the people of Penn- 
sylvania on June 4 and July 2, 1951, consti- 
tuting program Nos. 42 and 44 in the series 
“Happenings in Washington.” 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Statement prepared by him regarding the 

effect of manufacturers’ roll-backs. 
By Mr. BYRD: 

Article entitled “Educators Should Be 
Warned by the Pasadena Revolt,” written 
by Frank Chodorov, and published in the 
Saturday Evening Post of July 14, 1951. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Article entitled “Agrarian Reform,” pub- 
lished in the Winnipeg Free Press of June 
14, 1951. 

Editorial entitled “Not in Tune With the 
People,” published in the Chattanooga Times 
of June 30, 1951, referring to the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day speech by Senator Byrp in At- 
lanta, Ga. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Article entitled “United States Trade Pol- 
icy Confuses Europe,” written by Michael L. 
Hoffman and published in the New York 
Times, regarding United States attitude to- 
ward trade with Communist countries. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Editorials from the Madison (Wis.) Times 
of July 11, 1951, and from the Superior (Wis.) 
Evening Telegram of July 14, 1951, paying 
tribute to Miss Katharine Lenroot, former 
Director of the United States Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 


MOB VIOLENCE IN CICERO, ILL. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be permitted to 
address the Senate for about 3 minutes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, 2 weeks 
ago there took place in the midwestern 
section of our country an incident which 
was reported throughout the Nation and, 
I fear, throughout the world. I refer to 
the incident in Cicero, Ill., where mob 
violence was invoked against a fine young 
man and his family, a veteran of World 
War II, and an upstanding citizen whose 
only offense was that he—a Negro—de- 
sired to move into an apartment which 
was 2 miles rather than 24 miles from 
his place of work. 

At the same time that a rowdy mob 
was stoning this apartment house and 
burning this man's furniture in Cicero, 
Ill, showing all the unlovely marks 
of hate and prejudice, a great flood was 
gathering and spreading devastation 
elsewhere in the Midwest. The heart of 
the Nation was moved by the tragedy of 
the flood. The heart of the Nation must 
be moved in quite another way by the 
tragedy of Cicero. 

The area in which this incident took 
place is not in my State. Yet it was in 
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a region of this country—the North— 
which usually, but not always justifiably, 
considers itself advanced in the matter of 
civil rights for all. The incident in Cic- 
ero highlights the fact that the ugly 
blight of prejudice is not the peculiar 
property of any region of this country, 
but is found, lamentably, north of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line as well as south. 
Analagous incidents have happened in 
the past in my own State. It does not 
matter wherever it happens. It is a 
blight on the fair name of America. It 
is a tragic contradiction of the great 
principle on which our Nation was 
founded 175 years ago—the equality of 
all men before the law and the equality 
of all men in their enjoyment of the basic 
human rights. 

Violence, discrimination, and racial 
hatred are utterly evil and destructive 
of democratic principles whether they 
occur in the North, in the East, the West, 
or in the South. 

Race hatred and violence cannot be 
explained away or justified. They come 
as a shock to the people of other lands 
to whom we have proudly boasted that 
our country is a land of freedom, equal- 
ity, and justice under law. 

These inexcusable outbreaks of mob 
violence and mob hatred give irrefutable 
arguments to our enemies who are al- 
ways alert in their efforts to belittle our 
ideals and to tear down the trust which 
other free people have in the United 
States. I am convinced that what hap- 
pened last week in Cicero greatly 
strengthened the cause of our enemies 
abroad. 

I know that there are explanations of 
what happened in Cicero. The people of 
Cicero are, in general, as in other darts 
of the United States, good hearted, and 
generally law abiding. Cicero, it so hap- 
pens, is a virtual melting pot of pecple 
descended from many nationalities, and 
immigrants from many lands. The fear 
and insecurity in the hearts of some of 
these people which gave rise to this inci- 
dent can be understood, but it cannot be 
condoned. They themselves were vic- 
tims of myth and prejudice and were 
whipped into a hysteria which is all too 
common on other fronts in these difficult 
days. 

I am encouraged by the fact that the 
larger community of which the city is 
a part has been revolted by the inci- 
dent. I trust and hope that steps will 
be taken not only to insure that there 
will be no repetition of this occurrence 
but that we will all find in this incident 
a grim reminder that no area or region 
is safe from this sort of blight until ail 
areas and all regions are safe—just as no 
man is truly free until all men are truly 
free. 

The day must come when we can face 
not only the world but our own souls with 
the assurance that hate and prejudice 
based on race, creed, or color have been 
banished forever from our land and that 
equality before the law and in the en- 
joyment of their human rights is ac- 
corded to all Americans. 


VISIT OF AN AUSTRIAN DELEGATION TO 
THE SENATE 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mf. President, it is 

peculiarly fortunate that at a time when 
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we are discussing the appropriation bill 
for Agriculture we have, as visitors to 
the Senate, a delegation from Austria, 
including the Minister of Agriculture 
and the representatives of a number of 
farm organizations of that sister nation. 
I call attention, Mr. President, to the 
fact that the delegation is now sitting in 
the Senate gallery. May I request that 
the Vice President call upon them to 
rise to their feet so we may honor them? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is happy to invite the delegation to rise 
so that the Members of the Senate may 
identify and honor them. 

The Austrian delegation in the Senate 
gallery rose, amid applause by Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
desires to say to our distinguished visitors 
that we are very happy to have them as 
guests of the Senate, and we hope that 
their sojourn in this country will be 
pleasant and profitable to them and to 
their country, as well as to ourselves. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3973) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DirksEN] to the committee amendment 
on page 29, line 9. The amendment to 
the amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 29, line 9, 
in the committee amendment, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$53,474,991” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$40,600,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion recurs on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 29, line 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Water Conservation and 
Utilization Projects”, on page 31, line 2, 
after the word “expended”, to strike out 
“$185,500” and insert “$285,500”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration—Conservation and use of 
agricultural land resources,” on page 31, 
line 15, after the word “States”, to strike 
out —e and insert “$280,- 

, — 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
informed that the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FErRGUsoN] has an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment striking out “$256,500,000” and in- 
serting “$280,000,000” in line 15 on page 
31. I ask that the committee amend- 
ment go over temporarily, until we find 
out whether the Senator from Michigan 
intends to offer.an amendment. I had 
thought that his amendment related to 
the future program, but I have heen 
told that this is one of the committee 
amendments to which the Senator from 
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Michigan desired to offer an amend- 


ment. Sa - mar a, 


ent 


I have before me the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. It is 
printed. It is amendment B, submitted 
on July 24. The amendment is on page 
31, line 15, to strike out ‘$280,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$275,000,000.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, when is the 
Senator from Michigan to return? I 
understood that he was to be here today? 

Mr. WHERRY., I think he will be here 
at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We agreed to pass 
over certain amendments. It is true 
that they were not reached, but I un- 
derstood that they were to be disposed 
of today. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
will be here by 2 o'clock. He is with 
a group of Senators who have been in- 
specting flood conditions. He has not 
yet arrived in the city. I wonder if the 
distinguished Senator from Georvia will 
consent to pass over this amendment 
temporarily until we can get some word 
from the office of the Senator from 
Michigan. I am quite sure he will be 
present later. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I al- 
ways like to be agreeable and extend 
every courtesy that can be extended con- 
sistent with expeditious consideration 
of the bill. I will let the amendment 
go over temporarily. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. He is always fair. I am 
satisfied that there will be sufficient de- 
bate on the next amendment so that 
possibly by the time that is concluded 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan will be here anyway. 

Mr. RUSSELL. For very obvious rea- 
sons I should have oreferred to consider 
this amendment first, but I do not ob- 
ject to its being passed over temporarily, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be passed 
over temporarily. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was, on page 33, line 
1, after the word “to”, to strike out 
“*$225,000,000” and insert “$280,000,000.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILutiaMs] and myself, I offer the amend- 
ment lettered “G,” to the committee 
amendment on page 33, line 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment to the amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 33, 
line 1, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike out “$280,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$150,000,000.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Members of the Senate are gen- 
erally familiar with the import of this 
amendment. To make certain that there 
is no misunderstanding, it should be re- 
membered that several amendments 
were offered. One amendment would 
have stricken out the $280,000,000 item, 
as it appears on page 31, line 15, of the 
bill. 

I believe the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee will bear me out when I say that 
the $280,000,000 item relates to commit- 
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ments which have already been made and 
to the liquidation of those commitments, 
which I believe Congress has always re- 
garded as a kind of moral obligation, 
since the authorization was enacted in 
prior years. 

The item which appears on page 33 re- 
lates to money which will be made avail- 
able, and is in the nature of an authori- 
zation for the program which is to come. 
Therefore the item of $280,000,000, which 
I propose to reduce to $150,000,000, will 
in no way affect the conservation pro- 
gram for the 1951 crop. 

Iam frank to say that it would not save 
any money in the fiscal year 1952. I 
believe the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee will bear me out when I say that the 
only saving will come in the year 1953. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amount which 
might be saved, if it could be called a 
saving, would not be reflected in the 
figures for 1952 even though the greater 
amount of the money would in fact be 
expended in 1952. Under the practice 
the figures are always carried over until 
the following fiscal year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Thatiscorrect. I re- 
call in other days, when we undertook to 
make a reduction in this item, and again 
with modesty I allude to my prior experi- 
ence on the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives—— 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Illinois need not be modest in any state- 
ment he wishes to make with respect to 
that item. I am glad to state, if the 


Senator considers it to be a source of any . 


credit, that I do not believe any other 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives could have induced that body to 
absolutely eliminate the soil-conserva- 
tion program. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] per- 
suaded them to do just that in 1947. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say to my es- 
teemed friend from Georgia that I ac- 
cept his encomiums with the utmost 
modesty and humility. What I am do- 
ing is being done according to my lights. 
I have a deep conviction with respect to 
this matter, and I have followed what I 
believe to be a consistent program, which 
goes back over more than a decade. 

Therefore, as I come to this item, I 
want to say, first, that the adoption of 
my amendment would not hurt farmers 
particularly. Some 3,100,000 farmers 
are participating in the program. If I 
am correctly advised, the average pay- 
ment would be about $85. Of course, 
that is an amount which can be sacri- 
ficed by the farmers, and it is an amount 
which the farmers would sacrifice in the 
interest of the common good. I am not 
insensible to the fact that the payment 
program provides a ceiling of $2,500. 
However, the figures which I had be- 
fore me indicated that the average pay- 
ment would have been about $85. Those 
are the payments which would go to the 
cooperators. 

Mr. President, if we do not make the 
cui now, it cannot be done later, because 
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this is the authorizing language in the 
bill. It would be only fair to do it at 
this time. 

Secondly, it is fair to the Federal 
Treasury, at a time when we have pend- 
ing revenue legislation imposing addi- 
tional tax burdens which are greater 
than any the country has ever known, 
and when there is necessity for genuine 
economy. 

I cite in support of the amendment 
none other than the President of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, who, 
in behalf of his organization, which 
numbers millions of farm families, sup- 
ports the amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is usu- 
ally very accurate in his statements. 
However, his present amendment does 
not embrace the proposal of the Federal 
Farm Bureau Federation, although the 
figure does. The Federal Farm Bureau 
Federation, through its Board of Direc- 
tors, recommended that the figure be 
$150,000,000. However, they specifically 
recommended that the money be dis- 
bursed on the basis of need. They said 
they thought that was the only basis on 
which a reduction could be justified. 
The Senator’s amendment does not 
change the formula, and it does not in- 
clude the important part of the recom- 
mendation made by the Federal Farm 
Bureau Federation, namely, that the 
money be disbursed on the basis of need. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Such a _ proposal 
would be legislative in character. 

Mr. RUSSELL. All of this section is 
legislation. The Senator could cover it 
in his amendment, if he desired to do so. 
He could add such a provision to his 
amendment, if he desired to do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Les me subriit a por- 
tion of the statement, of Mr. Kline, pre- 
sented not only to the House committee, 
but I believe also to the Senate commit- 
tee. He said: 

As an indication of the earnestness with 
which we approach the problem of reducing 
Government expenditures, we are recom- 
mending that the authorization for the 1952 
agricultural conservation program be re- 
duced from the budget recommendation of 
$285,000,000 to $150,000,000. Because of the 
advanced stages of development of the 1951 
program, we do not feel that the commit- 
ments made should be interfered with. We 
call attention to the fact that our recom- 
mendation to the Congress in 1951 was for a 
$250,000,000 program as against the $285,- 
000,000 appropriated. 


They supported at least a modest cut 
of about $35,000,000 in the 1951 program. 

The reduction to be effected by my 
amendment does not go a bit deeper 
than the reduction proposed by this 
great farm organization, but it is $130,- 
000,000 below the committee recom- 
mendation, and $75,000,000 below the 
House figure. Mr. Kline made it clear in 
his testimony that not every member of 
the Farm Bureau approved the Federa- 
tion’s recommendation of $150,000,000. 
Mr. Kline said he thought there were 
many members who believed the pro- 
gram could be cut out entirely. I rather 
fancy that if we could poll the American 
farmers today, in the light of conditions 
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which obtain, and in the light of the at- 
tention which we are giving to our na- 
tional security, we would find a large ele- 
ment among American farmer: who 
would be willing to dispense with the 
program entirely, if they thought it was 
conducive to our security. Other mem- 
bers of the organization thought the 
budget amount should be recommended. 

The Federation recommendation was 
a compromise. Two members did ap- 
pear before the subcommittee to say they 
disagreed with the Federation’s recom- 
mendations, and asked for a greater ap- 
propriation. Their views certainly 
should not outweigh the position taken 
by the organization as a whole. 

A representative of the National Agri- 
cultural Limestone Association came be- 
fore the committee, armed with postcard 
replies from farmers to a questionnaire, 
based on a self-serving letter, indicating 
a demand for a larger program. I wish 
to allude to that item for a moment. 

As everyone knows, the conservation 
payments are made when the farmer 
completes certain soil conserving serv- 
ices. It may be terracing of the land, 
growing fruit trees, contour plowing, or 
the application of limestone. 

One of the most militant and vigorous 
organizations in behalf of the mainte- 
nance of a high level of conservation pay- 
ments was the limestone organization. 
Their operations are nothing new in 
Washington. I remember years ago 
when a young man by the name of Rob- 
ert M. Koch, who was then employed by 
the Department of Agriculture, was en- 
gaged by the limestone producers of the 
country. He established an office down- 
town and equipped himself with a num- 
ber of secretarial aids and some mimeo- 
graph machines, and then began to send 
postcards and mimeographed circular 
letters all over the country. 

He had a rather artful way of asking 
the farmers whether they approved of 
the Federal Farm Bureau Federation’s 
program, or whether they wanted to see 
the program cut. I fancy I could do 
about the same kind of job and elicit 
about the same kind of replies. I cer- 
tainly was regaled by the testimony of 
Mr. Koch, which appears at page 719 
of the Senate hearings. It is the same 
old story and the same old dodge which 
have been in evidence for a long time. It 
is a kind of pressure which is exerted 
upon the American farmers to induce 
them to insist that their Senators and 
Representatives continue the payments 
at a high level. On the other hand, a 
very responsible farm organization, the 
largest in the country, feels that in the 
interest of economy there ought to be 
a substantial cut made, from $280,000,- 
000 to $150,000,000. 

I have said over and over again on the 
floor of the Senate that if we are going 
to have austerity, then austerity, like 
charity, should begin at home, and it 
should begin in government. Spending 

is the No. 1 inflationary force. 

So it seems to me that my amendment 
to the committee amendment, which 
would save a very substantial amount of 
money, and which comes well endorsed 
by the largest farm organization in the 
country, should commend itself to the 
thinking and the favor of the Senate. 
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I do not believe it requires any more be- 
laboring on my part, for over the years 
this matter has been belabored and beset 
enough, and I think every Member of 
the Senate is familiar with the equities 
here involved. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I notice that the Sen- 
ator has said that the average payment 
to the farmers would be $85. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, for the entire 
country. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Il- 
linois has spoken of his amendment to 
the committee amendment in terms of 
dollars and cents. Does he not think 
that this is a matter of a program of 
soil conservation, rather than a matter 
of paying out money to the farmers; and 
is not the Senator concerned with the 
idea that if we unduly curtail the pro- 
gram and its highly beneficial results, 
there will be a great loss; and in future 
years a failure to continue the program 
will soon put us back where we formerly 
were in the case of soil-conservation 
work, namely, having it done on a re- 
gional basis? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Would it not seem 
strange that if there were some convic- 
tion that the cut I propose would im- 
pair the program, the largest farm or- 
ganization in the Nation would favor it? 

Mr. STENNIS. The sentiment on that 
issue in the farm organization referred 
to was far from unanimous. Moreover, 
sometimes people would rather be con- 
sistent than right. I think this was one 
time when the Farm Bureau Federation 
was attempting to be consistent with its 
program of economy, and it struck at 
the wrong place. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the position 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion on this matter is a testimonial, first, 
to the unselfishness of the American 
farmer and, second, to his patriotism 
and his desire to make sacrifices along 
with the sacrifices made by every other 
segment of the population of the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that this is not a matter of trying 
to get something for the farmer. The 
farmer holds the land in trust for future 
generations, as I see it; and I think this 
is a Government program which works 
with him while he is the custodian of 
the land for his generation, in preserv- 
ing it for the future. 

If the Senator from [Illinois will per- 
mit, I should like to say that I have just 
returned from a hurried trip to the 
Kansas City area, where there have oc- 
curred the terrific floods not only on the 
main rivers, but also on the tributaries, 
and great loss of property, including 
homes and terrific physical destruction, 
beth industrial and rural. However, the 
outstanding loss, to my mind, is the loss 
of the soil. After all, homes can be re- 
rlaced and industrial plants can be re- 
built; but the soil which has been lost in 
floods is gone forever. The top soil was 
removed from thousands and thousands 
of acres of land. 

That situation emphasizes, to 
mind, the necessity for taking the long- 
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range view in connection with this mat- 
ter, which relates to the continuity of 
the soil-conservation program and the 
importance of the construction of dams. 

We saw the present situation in that 
area very vividly from the air. In the 
portion of one of those river valleys 
which is protected by a dam, the crops 
are growing and everything is in order; 
but immediately below the dam and the 
protected area, everything is destroyed, 
for a width of from 1 to 2 miles, and 
for a distance along the stream, not of 
1 or 2 miles, but of hundreds of miles. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In reply, having had 
some experience as a drainage con- 
tractor years ago, I can say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Mississippi, 
that all the limestone and all the plant 
food which might be put into the soil 
would be wasted in the face of the kind 
of precipitation and the kind of run-off 
which occurred in the area to which he 
has referred, and of course it would not 
have any effect on this program. 

I fully share the Senator’s desire to 
preserve the soil. However, again there 
are the other considerations. 

If it was not the intention of the Gov- 
ernment when these programs were 
initiated in the first place, I think it 
should have been to do the work first 
where it was worst needed, and fhen 
move on to other areas. But we should 
place in the mind of the farmer a pro- 
prietary interest and a realization that 
he also has a responsibility for conser- 
vation of the soil. If he holds a fee- 
simple title to 160 acres of land upon the 
surface of the earth, he also has a re- 
sponsibility, over and above that of the 
Federal Government and of the State. 
Certainly I do not believe it was ever in- 
tended that we should take any indi- 
vidual by the hand and constantly and 
forever lead him. The idea was to sug- 
gest to him that he had a responsibility 
for soil conservation; and, having helped 
him rather generously over a period of 
years, then he should assume the major 
obligation. 

Mr. STENNIS. I agree entirely with 
the last statement the Senator from IIli- 
nois has made, and I appreciate his 
courtesy in yielding to me. 

Let me suggest that rather than make 
the lump-sum reduction suggested by the 
Senator’s amendment to the committee 
amendment, it seems to me that this 
matter calls for an examination of the 
program. If it is not working or if it is 
not being administered correctly or if it 
is being abused either by the administra- 
tion or by the landowner, there is the 
place to effect the remedy, rather than 
to make a lump-sum reduction in the 
appropriation, as would be done by the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
answer to the Senator’s statement is, of 
course, that in dealing with an appro- 
priation bill, we are dealing—as always 
is the case—with the authorization lan- 
guage for a program which becomes ef- 
fective in the days which lie ahead. The 
Senator may notice from the language 
of the bill that it deals with the formu- 
lation of the program. If we do not deal 
with it at this stage, the commitments 
will be made; and then it will be hard 
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to resist the moral argument that is 
always advanced in such cases, namely, 
that the commitment has been made, in 
effect, and that we should not go back 
on the farmers. 

So this is the time to make the change, 
and we have a large farm organization 
and its leadership behind this proposal. 

Of course, obviously, there is not una- 
nimity of sentiment in any organization. 
However, at least a major part of this 
organization, representing farmers in 
every State of the Union, has spoken in 
favor of this proposal and stand solidly 
behind it. They have come out into the 
open, and they have made the request, 
and they have stated where they stood. 
I believe that representations have been 
made to every Member of the House and 
every Member of the Senate in behalf 
of the curtailment of this appropriation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Illinois will permit me 
to read briefly from the hearings which 
were held on Wednesday, July 18, when 
Mr. Newsom, master of the Grange, 
testified before our committee on this 
same subject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. At that time ‘dr. 
Newsom was being asked if he did not 
agree that this phase of the agricultural 
program was a depression measure, and 
one which was intended to be suspended 
at the end of the depression. 

Here is his answer: 

I personally believe there is no justifica- 
tion for that sort of thing—payment to indi- 
vidual farmers under present income posi- 
tions. 


I think that speaks well for the Mas- 
ter of the Grange, 

The Senator from Tllinois has already 
quoted the president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, who advocates 
this $130,000,000 reduction in the appro- 
priation. 

Practically the only attempts to jus- 
tify the larger expenditures come from 
the office holders in the Government 
bureau in Washington. They hate to 
see appropriations for their agency cut 
down. They are afraid some of them 
will lose their soft jobs. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
from Illinois have any data or informa- 
tion as to the number of personnel in- 
volved in this particular appropriation 
for soil conservation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I call the attention 
of my friend, the Senator from Idaho, 
to the fact that this is only one of the 
components of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, which of course 
includes not only this item, but also all 
the field services which go along with it, 
and includes the Sugar Act program, the 
Agricultural Act program, the school- 
lunch program, and all the marketing 
services. ‘The personnel are lumped to- 


gether. So it has been impossible for 


me, within the time available to me, to 
make an apportionment and to tell how 
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many employees are assigned to each 
one of the component programs. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
from Illinois know whether the Fergu- 
son amendment has already been ap- 
plied to this appropriation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Ferguson amend- 
ment has already been applied to the 
items on page 31 and to the program for 
1951. However, my amendment to the 
committee amendment deals with the 
program and the authorizing legislation 
to become effective in 1952 and 1953. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to 
say about the matter, and at the mo- 
ment I yield the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment involves an issue which has 
been before th Senate time and time 
again. It involves a very simple propo- 
sition, as I see it, namely, whether the 
people of the United States as a whole 
have such a direct and vital stake in 
preserving the fertility of the soil on 
the farms of the Nation that they will 
adopt conservation measures which will 
prevent the siltation o7 stream: and res- 
ervoirs, and assure the generations 
which will come after the last one of us 
has passed from the scene that they will 
have land from which they may secure 
food for their sustenance, and fiber that 
they may be clothed. 

I wish at the very outset to make it 
perfectly clear to the Senate that the 
amendment in the form proposed by 
the Senator from Illinois is not the 
amendment suggested by the Farm 
Bureau Federation; nor was it presented 
te the committee by any witness. The 
Senator from Illinois Fas very carefully 
dissociated from his amendment one of 
the most important suggestions made by 
the Farm Bureau Federation. Repre- 
sentatives of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion—though, of course, I contend that 
they do not speak for the majority of 
the farmers who are the members of that 
association, in making this suggestion— 
appeared before the committee and sug- 
gested that this authorization for next 
year be reduced to $150,000,000, and that 
this fund be apportioned on the basis of 
need 


Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. WILLIAMS 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, the Senate 
can approve the reduction, but, as my 
friend from Georgia has indicated, an 
amendment apporticning the fund on 
the basis of need would be legislative in 
character. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Unless I misunder- 
stood him, he indicated a moment ago 
that it would be legislative in character. 

Mr, RUSSELL. It would be, rut the 
Senator knows that this whole section 
is legislation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And, of course, if the 
Senator from Illinois wishes to amend 
his amendment to include the language 
“to be apportioned on the basis of need,” 


_ he is entirely within the rules of the 


Senate, and no point of order will be 
made by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is a suggestion 
which the Senator from Illinois wants 
to make, tha:, if the Senate decides that 
this authorization can be cut, an amend- 
ment to insert the words “to be appor- 
tioned on the basis of need” can then 
be submitted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, but the Senator 
has very carefully divided it, and he has 
not brought forward the entire sugges- 
tion of the Farm Bureau Federation, as 
ke is permitted to do under the rules of 
the Senate. I am opposed to the amend- 
ment, however he may dress it up 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But the Senator has 
reiterated, time and time again, that this 
was a Farm Bureau Federation amend- 
ment, but every shred of evidence in the 
record bears out that it does not con- 
form to the recommendations of the 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The junior Senator 
from Illinois wants to say now that, if 
the Senate approves the cut proposed by 
me in this authorization, then the next 
arrendment I shall offer will be to in- 
sert the words “to be apportioned on the 
basis of neec’”’. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Ido not know wheth- 
er or not such an amendment would 
then be in order; but I am so sustained 
by the faith that -the Senate will never 
destroy this important work by approv- 
ing the Senator’s amendment, that I 
shall not labor that particular question 
any longer. I now yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Illinois whether the bill does not 
already provide that whatever amount 
is appropriated shall be distributed cn 
the basis of need? I read from page 33 
of the bill: “and formuiated on the basis 
of a distribution of the funds available 
for payments and grants among the sev- 
eral States in accordance with their con- 
servation needs as Cetermined by the 
Secretary.” 

That is exactly what the Senator from 
Georgia is advocating. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. Unfortu- 
nately, the Senator from Delaware, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the Senator 
from Illinois, only read half the provi- 
sion. Had he continued by reading the 
very next words, which are “except that 
the proportion allocated to any State 
Shall not be seduced more than 15 per- 
cent from the distribution for the next 
preceding program year.” 

He would have shewn that there was 
a limitation in the bill which prevented 
any distribution solely on the basis of 
need, as suggested by the Farm Bureau 
Federation witness. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, is it that 
limitation which the Senator from 
Georgia wants to strike out? I do not 
think that this provision would restrict 
the operation as he says, but if that is 
the only objection we can amend the 
amendment and gain his support. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If that is stricken 
out, it would make the amendment con- 
form to what was suggesied by Mr. 
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Kline, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. The provision I have read 
does not conform to his suggestion. 

I happen to be reasonably familiar 
with the history of this provision. It 
was inserted in the bill on my motion in 
1947, when the House committee deleted 
all funds whatever for soil conserva- 
tion, and when some of us in the Senate 
were trying desperately to effect certain 
restorations. I offered an amendment, 
that the sum be apportioned on the 
basis of the need The distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc], apprehending that there might 
be some severe reductions in certain 
States, then offered the 15-percent- 
limitation amendment. That is the his- 
tory of this language, which has been 
carried over from year to year, from 
1947, and which is found in the pending 
bill. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. Without that so-called 
15-percent amendment, under the basis- 
of-need formula, some States would have 
lost approximately half of their funds. 
Others in agricultural areas which were 
very similar would have gained in like 
amounts. My own State of North Da- 
kota would have lost half of its entire 
funds and the State of South Dakota, a 
very similar State, would not have lost 
any. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is why I was 
pointing out the fact that the Senator 
from Illinois had carefully refrained 
from adding a pure basis-of-need dis- 
tribution. As I recall, his State of Illi- 
nois would be one of those which would 
have been very drastically reduced, if 
the Senator from North Dakota had not 
included the 15-percent limitation. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
program has been in effect for a great 
many years. I would that all the Mem- 
bers of the Senate could have at least 
1 week's time, in order that they might 
travel to various areas where the pro- 
gram has been in effect, to see the almost 
monumental accomplishment in saving 
vital, fertile soils which were eroding at 
the staggering rate of millions of acres 
of land each year, at the time the pro- 
gram was instituted in 1935. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Idesire to make a brief 
statement, with the indulgence of the 
Senator from Georgia. I have heard re- 
peatedly that representatives from the 
southern portion of the United States 
are not progressive. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee for 
quite a number of years, and I worked 
with the Senator from Georgia on the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture. Let me tell the Senate now 
that if there is any progressive legisla- 
tion which means something to the fu- 
ture of the United States, it is legislation 
which will protect our natural resources, 
and I venture to say that there is no 
one who has worked harder to protect 
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the interests and resources of the United 
States than has the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Russe.v]}, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Agriculture of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. I have seen 
him in action, and I hope he will con- 
tinue his good work in that direction. 

Progressiveness does not consist of lip 
service. It consists of action; and if 
there is any one particular bill which 
really carries out the idea of progres- 
sive legislation it is the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. 

I merely wanted to make this state- 
ment in order to refute the idea that 
southern Senators, or southern Repre- 
sentatives, or other official representa- 
tives from the South, are not progres- 
Sive. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I feel 
very humble in the presence of such a 
tribute as that just uttered by my dis- 
tinguished friend from New Mexico. I 
thank him from the bottom of my heart. 

With some of my friends, I have a con- 
viction, rising almost to an obsession, 
that if this Nation of ours is to endure, 
as we hope it will endure, for century 
upon century, it is essential that the Fed- 
eral Government give some general di- 
rection to a program which will prevent 
our going the way of other great civil- 
izations which have arisen, and have 
fallen because they did not protect their 
natural resources, and could not sustain 
their increasing populations. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wish to join the Sena- 
tor from Georgia in opposition to this 
amendment, which would reduce the ap- 
propriation to $150,000,000. In my opin- 
ion, rather than reducing it to $150,000,- 
000, it would be betier if we cut the 
amount to $5,000,000 or $10,000,000, and 
simply preserve, by that amount, the 
county committee system. This program 
would then be used only for the purpose 
of supporting farm prices. A fund of 
$150,000,090.would be of such little use, 
and the cut proposed would go so far 
toward destroying the whole program, 
that I think we would be better off, as I 
have suggested if we cut the over-all 
amount to, say, $5,000,000 or $10,000,000. 

It would take somewhere near the 
amount contained in this bill adequately 
to carry on the program which is so 
vitally needed to preserve our soil fer- 
tility in the defense build-up period when 
we have a tendency to unduly deplete our 
soil by ever-increased demand for more 
production. * 

Mr. President, I should like to point out 
some of the practices which have been 
carried out under the program in the 
past year. For example, 83,964 miles of 
standard terraces have been constructed; 
diversion terraces and ditches, 2,262 
miles; green manure and cover crops to 
prevent erosion and to improve the soil, 
17,590,658 acres; earthen dams for ero- 
sion control, of the storage type, irriga- 
tion and stock water, 99,368 dams; seed- 
ing pasture and range land, 5,035,975 
acres; sod waterways, 54,800 acres; open 
and enclosed drains, 45,260 miles. 

These, I believe, are most valuable 
practices which the farmers themselves, 
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without this program, would never have 
carried out. In this age, when we are 
losing close to a million acres a year by 
erosion of various types in the United 
Stetes and when there is a world-wide 
shortage of food, I just cannot see the 
logic in curtailing this important pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the entire list of selected practices 
carried out under the 1949 agricultural 
conservation program. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Extent of selected practices carried out under 
the 1949 agricultural conservation pro- 
gram 


Standard terraces_.....- miles_. 83, 964 
Diversion terraces and ditches 
onipigmtionettagns a ingsipwei weg’ miles_. 2, 262 


Green manure and cover crops to 

prevent erosion and improve 

CRO OO cemdwdiebanetl acres... 17, 590, 658 
Earthen dams for erosion control 

(storage type), irrigation, and 


stock water........... dams... 99, 368 
Seeding pasture and range 

Ps state btes commences acres... 5, 035, 975 
Sod waterways.........- em 54, 800 
Open and closed drains_.miles_. 45, 260 
Land leveling for irrigation.... 

Gundposiehmiantsagacad acres... 653, 594 
Irrigation ditches and dikes.... 

winendtiandhnctedsiinasied miles... 3, 890 
Trees planted for reforestration 

and erosion control (trees are 

normally planted at rate of 500 

to 1,000 per acre, depending 

upon locality and kind of trees 

WOE) nevccacsutadsewee acres_. 95, 573 
Contour farming (close-sown 

crops, intertilled corps, and 

stripcropping) -....... acres... 6, 105, 000 
Firebreaks and fire lanes con- 

structed to protect wood- 

BE actsdcwetictucias miles_. 23, 538 


Portion of assistance given by practice groups 


Percent Estimated 














assistance 
Inorganic materials...............| 42.65 | $95, 000, 000 
Protective and green manure crops. 14. 52 | 32, 000, 000 
Erosion control and water con- 

a ae neat aaa ee hee oes 22.89 | 52, 000, 000 
Range and pasture 13.89 | 31, 000, 000 
ONOER «cig cit Ras scondipndteabiad 4 1, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous, such as land clear- 

ing, weed control, lining reser- 

voirs, mulching, ete......-.....- 5.71 | 13,000, 000 





100. 00 | 224, 000, 000 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota for his contribution. 

It has been charged here that the pro- 
gram is only a lime and phosphate pro- 
gram. In Illinois that may be the only 
kind of program it is, but over the rest 
of the Nation it is much more compre- 
hensive than the mere distribution of 
lime and phosphate, important as they 
are to the fertility of our soil and in 
producing the necessary agricultural 
commodities. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota has pointed out, the pro- 
gram in 1949 alone involved the con- 
struction of 83,964 miles of terracing, 
sufficient to terrace a belt around the en- 
tire earth three and a half times. On 
the farms of the United States we per- 
mitted the natural wealth of the soil to 
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wash down to the seas almost un- 
checked, until this program was put into 
effect. The conservation program in- 
cludes a gigantic program of planting 
trees. That is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the program. In 1949 more 
than 76,000,000 trees were planted on 
American farms in pursuance of this 
program, At that rate over a period of 
10 years there were planted at least 760,- 
000,000 trees, which are growing today to 
replenish our depleted forests and to 
supply the need of wood and wood prod- 
ucts to the American people who will 
come after us. Those trees, which were 
planted pursuant to the practices upon 
the eroded portions of farms, are still 
standing, and they control the waters 
that fall and prevent the further leach- 
ing of whatever fertility might remain in 
the soil. 

We hear talk about the program being 
merely a phosphate and lime program. 
In 1 year, 1949, there were constructed, 
pursuant to this conservation program, 
23,538 miles of firebreaks and fire lanes 
to protect woodlands from devastation 
by fire. The program touches every con- 
ceivable conservation practice. I very 
much regret that, apparently, the State 
of Illinois depends on a lime and phos- 
phate program. 

It is true the program is worked out by 
various State committees, and is then 
submitted to the Washington office of 
the Department of Agriculture for ap- 
proval or disapproval; but over the Na- 
tion as a whole it involves every possible 
soil-conserving practice necessary if we 
are to win in the constant struggle be- 
tween man and the elements. We once 
denuded our lands of timber and left 
them at the mercy of windstorms and 
‘floods, which carried away the top soil 
from millions of acres of land before we 
instituted this prozram. 

No, Mr. President, this is not a tempo- 
rary program. It is as permanent as is 
our desire that the American Nation 
shall endure, that our people shall be 
able to enjoy the high standard of living 
of which we are so proud, and which dis- 
tinguishes us from the less fortunate 
peoples of the earth. 

It has been said, “Let the farmer do 
it.” Well, the farmer is now putting 
up about $3 for each Federal dollar, 
when we include his labor. The in- 
creased cost next year for carrying out 
the same practices will make it nec- 
essary for the farmer to increase his out- 
of-pocket expenditures by $32,000,000. 
Inflation is increasing the part which 
the farmer must take in the program. 
The farmer represents 20 percent of the 
population of the Nation. Should he be 
compelled to bear alone all the cost of 
the burden of assuring future genera- 
tions that they will have fertile fields to 
till? The program means just as much 
to the man who lives in the city as to the 
man who lives on the farm. 

All the great advancements of science 
have not yet enabled a man to wean 
himself from eating so that he can exist. 
He cannot even do it with vitamins. He 
must have the basic foods if he is to 


endure. 

We should not abandon or strike down 
the soil-conservation program, which 
would be the effect of the adoption of the 
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amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Illinois. 

I hope, Mr. President, that Senators 
undersand the issue. I believe they do. 
A man can ride through the country, in 
any agricultural area of the United 
States, I care not where he goes, north, 
south, east, or west, and find that soils 
are more fertile today than they were 
30 years ago. Why is that true? Until 
the conservation program was instituted 
we were losing our richest lands at a per- 
fectly alarming rate. The improvement 
has not been spectacular, not like that 
which followed the construction of the 
Grand Coulee Dam or of the Panama 
Canal, but it has been even more success- 
ful because we are now winning the 
Struggle against mother nature, who 
seeks to take away the fertility of our 
soil and render us unable to sustain our- 
selves as a great people, all over the land. 

Great progress has been made. Too 
much is involved to permit anyone in 
the name of economy to strike down the 
program, which has already been dras- 
tically reduced. 

When the act was first passed in 1936, 
after the Supreme Court had stricken 
down the processing taxes, there was an 
authorization of half a million dollars a 
year for the work. That authorization 
still stands upon the books. For 7 or 8 
years we appropriated the full amount, 
and no one ever thought of challenging 
it. The war came along and we reduced 
the amount. Then came the Eightiéth 
Congress, which almost wrecked the pro- 
gram, by putting it on a greatly reduced 
scale. It would be the height of folly, 
as I see it, to destroy a program which 
has meant so much in time of national 
danger and promises so much for the 
future. 

Mr. President, how did we get the un- 
paralleled production from our farms in 
World War Il? Was it just a “happen- 
stance”? No, it was because we had for 
years improved the fertility of the soil, 
so as to be able to produce enough 
wheat and meat, not only for our own 
people but for those of our allies and 
the people of the earth who were starv- 
ing. In reality the appropriation rec- 
ommended by the committee is but a 
pittance for this program, in view of the 
fact that we are again calling upon those 
farmers for great contributions in food 
and clothing. Certainly if there ever 
was a time when we should step up the 
tempo of this program, instead of strik- 
ing it down, it is now, when we are call- 
ing upon the farmers to increase pro- 
duction as we are today. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great 
deal about the position of the Farm 
Bureau Federation with respect to this 
item. I do not quarrel with Mr. Kline, 
or the majority of his board of directors 
who have seen fit to come forward and 
advocate that the program be reduced 
and put upon the basis of need. They 
are wholly within their rights. But I 
submit in all earnestness that we have 
had such testimony before, and that 
there are certain aristocrats in agricul- 

ture. There is a limitation upon the 
amount that can be paid. This program 
is essential to preserve the family-type 
farm. It does not help the large corpo- 
rate farms to which it matters not to 
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how great an extent they carry out, farm 
conserving practices even up to $100.- 
000, for they are limited in their final 
payments to $2,500. Many of the large 
farmers, the big operators, the corporate 
farmers, feel that they pay as much in 
income taxes as they might get out of 
the program, and they are not enthusi- 
astic about the program. But the pro- 
gram helps where the help is needed, on 
the family-size farm in the United 
States. The big corporate farmers carry 
out soil conservation practices, I admit, 
and the law takes that into contempla- 
tion when it says that the limitation 
upon any farm, coporation or associa- 
tion, in what it can receive, is $2,500 out 
of this appropriation. 

Mr. President, there are in the record 
a number of telegrams which cast some 
light upon the question of whether the 
membership of the Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation is altogether happy about the sug- 
gestion made by the head of that great 
organization. And it is a great organi- 
zation. It has done a great deal for the 
farmer, particularly in promoting re- 
search work. 

I have here a telegram from Franklin, 
Mass. I was rather surprised at the 
telegram presented to the committee by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] from a bu- 
reau in Massachusetts. It reads: 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: The Norfolk 
County Farm Bureau directors at their re- 
cent regular meeting passed a resolution to 
stand firm against the proposed cut in USDA 
appropriation. We realize this is contrary to 
the position of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. Naturally we cannot speak for 
the rest of the country, but we do know 
that Norfolk County farmers have been 
treading water for some time. Now with 
many going under we honestly need the 
USDA services as they now stand. Cuts be- 
yond thie current point wil! leave the remain- 
ing degree of services ineffective upon our 
families. 

Ricwarp C. HILL, 
Executive Secretary, Norfolk County 
Farm Bureau, 


The record contains a number of let- 
ters from other States. 

Of course, a poll was taken, as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois mentioned. He said 
it was taken by some phosphate com- 
pany, and therefore should be considered 
with a grain of salt. The witness who 
appeared before us produced a copy of a 
letter he had mailed to 100,000 farmers 
in New York State, and I think to an 
equal number in the State of Iowa. He 
mailed them in New York State to many 
members of the New York Farm Bureau 
Federation. The record of the hearings 
indicates the questions put to the farm- 
ers. They were asked to check on a 
post card certain points. This witness 
brought before the committee post cards 
which were piled up 4 or 5 feet high on 
the table, great quantities of them, thou- 
sands of them, testimony which one 
could see with one’s own eyes. The 
farmers were to check these points: 

I believe the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram should be continued. 

I believe a larger ACP would result in 
mo-2 conservation practices being carried 
out. 

I agree with the directors of the New York 
State Farm Bureau that the ACP should be 
cut out. 
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I am a member of the New York State 
Farm Bureau. 


Those were the four items the farm- 
ers were to check against. They were 
to check as to whether they were mem- 
bers of the New York State Farm 
Bureau; as to whether they thought 
the agricultural conservation program 
should be continued; as to whether they 
thought it should be eliminated, or as to 
whether there should be a larger appro- 
priation for the agricultural conserva- 
tion payment program. 

In New York State 82.5 percent of the 
farmers replying stated that the pro- 
gram should be continued; and I saw 
the thousands of cards with my own 
eyes. Sixty-six percent of the farmers 
said it should be increased; 1742 percent 
said it should be discontinued. Yet we 
are told that the Farm Bureau in New 
York State is wholeheartedly in favor of 
striking down this program. 

Mr. President, I say it reluctantly, but 
it is not always true that the voice of the 
small operators can be heard in these 
halls when we come to dealing with mat- 
ters of farm legislation. They are not 
so vocal as are some of the larger ones. 
When we go to the forks of the creek and 
get down onto the dirt roads that lead 
from the pavements, the small operators 
are much more numerous and they are 
much more important to the agricultural 
economy: of the Nation, and it is my 
humble opinion they overwhelmingly 
favor this program. 

In the State of Iowa the response to 
the survey ran in about the same ratio. 
The agency also polled 1,500 Farm Bu- 
reau township directors, who I under- 
stand are elected at the township level 
in the State of Iowa. That is the State 
from whence I believe the very able head 
of the Farm Bureau, Mz. Kline, comes. 
Eighty-five and one-half percent of the 
Farm Bureau directors of Iowa replying 
voted to continue the program on the 
same level; 58 percent said it should be 
increased above the figure that is pro- 
posed here by the committee; and 14.5 
percent of the directors said it should be 
discontinued. 

That a majority of the farmers of my 
own State favor a strong conservation 
program is within my own knowledge. 
It so happens that I live in a rural area, 
and I know something about the feelings 
of the small farmers. The small farm- 
ers, indeed, constitute the backbone of 
the Farm Bureau Federation in my State 
of Georgia and they believe in the con- 
servation program. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to dis- 
cuss the matter at great length. I have 
done so on the floor of the Senate time 
and time again when similar measures 
were pending and similar amendments 
were debated. I merely wish to say that 
this is a question in which every citizen 
has a stake, and that now, when we are 
calling upon the farmers of the country 
to increase their production more than 
ever before, to higher levels even than 
those reached in World War II, today is 
the most inopportune period which I 
could possibly think of for making a 
reduction in these funds. 

Mr. President, I admire the resource- 
fulness and the persuasiveness of the 
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Senator from Illinois. I was interested 
yesterday afternoon when he said we 
ought to cut the soil conservation ap- 
propriation because the Department was 
working at cross purposes, and was try- 
ing to get all the corn bins filled up, and 
to make the farmers clean cultivate the 
land, and that the clean cultivation took 
the fertility from the soil. 

I see that situation exactly contrary 
to the way in which the Senator from 
Illinois sees it. The time when we are 
calling upon the farmers to increase 
their cultivation, when we are calling 
upon them, in the name of patriotism 
and their love of country, to engage in 
more intensive tillage of the soil, and to 
take from the soil more of its fertility, 
is the time when the obligation of the 
Federal Government is greater than at 
any other time to support them in their 
conservation practices and efforts, be- 
cause much fertility i: being taken away 
at the request of the Government. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, wll 
the Senator yield before he yields the 
floor? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I merely wished to 
add, as a sort of epilogue to the very 
able statement of my good friend from 
Georgia, that I recall in other years my 
efforts to develop some economies. 
Members of the House used to walk 
down to the Well of the House and wave 
telegrams and say, “The Farm Bureau 
is against it.” Often the junior Senator 
from Illinois, then a humble Represent- 
ative, had to taste the bitter dose of 
defeat, because the farm organizations 
were against something. 

Now comes a farm organization to 
support economy; and yet there is re- 
sistance to the effort. I should add that 
in the vote among their board of direc- 
tors in July of this year the vote was 
15 to 2 in behalf of a curtailment of 
$130,000,000 in these funds. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That may well be, 
but I say to the Senator from Illinois 
that my devotion to the cause of con- 
servation is not dependent upon the 
recommendations of any organization. 
I welcome the support of such organiza- 
tions when they stand with me. I op- 
pose them when they are against what 
I consider to be proper conservation 
practices, because I believe it is essen- 
tial that we take note of the terrible de- 
pletion and losses we have sustained, 
and take proper steps to see that they 
are restored. I shall support a proper 
soil conservation program undeviating!y, 
whether in any particular year the Farm 
Bureau happens to be for or against the 
program. I hope it will be for it. If it 
is against it, I will still stand for the 
cause of conservation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dirksen] to the committee amendment 
on page 33, line 1. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia for the splendid presenta- 
tion he has made of this subject. All 
one has to do to realize the importance 
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of soil-conservation programs is to study 
the charts which he presented to the 
Senate yesterday. They depict a pro- 
gram of progress. They demonstrate 
what soil conservation has ‘done for the 
United States. ‘ 

As pointed out by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia yesterday, every 
great civilization, every great nation, and 
every great people in the past has died 
as its agriculture has died. All one has 
to do is to travel over the East and he 
can see the effect of failure to conserve 
land resources. That is the thing which 
the distiguished Senator from Georgia 
has been trying to avoid in his fight for 
soil conservation throughout the years. 
He is certainly to be commended for the 
fight which he has made, especially in 
the Eightieth Congress. 

Henry Ford once said, “The further 
we get away from the land, the greater 
our insecurity.” Ata time when we are 
focusing our attention on munitions, im- 
plements of war, and national defense, 
it is well to remember the basic truth 
behind this statement. 

Our farms, which produce the raw ma- 
terials for our finished products, and the 
food which sustains us, are the founda- 
tion of our economy. Let us make no 
mistake about that. In this national 
emergency, our farmers are asked to pro- 
duce more and more. In our haste to 
achieve larger crop yields, we must not 
forget the need for conservation of our 
land. Productive land can be lost if it 
is not properly conserved. We learned 
from experience. 

The agricultural-conservation pro- 
gram which would be affected by this 
amendment is one of our most effective 
ways of preventing the loss of land, and 
of increasing its productivity. Under this 
program the farmer is encouraged by 
payment of a part of the cost of the con- 
servetion practice, averaging about 50 
percent, to conserve and enrich his soil. 
‘This encouragement is necessary be- 
cause many farmers cannot afford to 
make the full investment required for 
the conservation practice and because 
many tenant farmers are not greatly 
concerned with the long-range condi- 
tion of the land, and are concerned 
only with immediate short-time returns. 
The incentive for conservation under 
this program is available to every farmer 
in the United States. 

It is estimated that 3,000,000 farmers 
participated in this conservation pro- 
gram in 1951. The conservation prac- 
tices included the fertilization of the 
soil, erosion control, protective crops, 
weed control, and leveling of land. 
These practices have kept land in pro- 
duction that might otherwise have been 
lost, and have increased the productivity 
of land. It is well to remember that 
nearly all of our land is in cultivation. 
To supply our growing needs we must 
keep the land we have and increase its 
productivity. 

The budget estimate for this work was 
$285,000,000. 

The House bill appropriated $256,- 
500,000. 

The Senate Appropriation Committee 
recommended $280,000,000. 

The proposed amendment would cut 
this amount to $150,000,000. 
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It is these purported friends of agri- 
culture who have consistently fought the 
agricultural program. There is nothing 
new about the amendment now before 
us, except perhaps the name of the 
author. It is another in a long series of 
attempts during the past decade to 
throttle our basic industry. Each such 
amendment would have had the effect of 
curbing the progress that has been made 
under a comprehensive, intelligent farm 
policy which has made us the greatest 
agriculturally productive country in all 
the history of the world. 

No farmer is going to be fooled by this 
fake talk about economy, about cutting 
soil-conservation payments, or reducing 
funds for scientific research, or coping 
with plant diseases or insect pests. He 
knows that is false economy; that elimi- 
nating those costs actually will result in 
smaller crops and higher prices. And no 
consumer is going to be fooled by subtle 
suggestions that the farmers are rich and 
do not need these payments and services. 
He knows that these are investments in 
producing more crops and cheaper prices. 

We have just passed a control bill and 
it is in conference. Since the Defense 
Production Act was passed less than a 
year ago, we have seen the price of cot- 
ton go down from 45 cents a pound to 
33 or 34 cents a pound. Why did it go 
down? Because the farmer is produc- 
ing more cotton this year. The con- 
sumer must not make the mistake of 
thinking that prices can be reduced 
solely by controls. They must be met 
by supply and demand, and the best way 
to reduce prices is by production. 

In 1947, in the Eightieth Congress, a 
strong effort was made to kill the soil- 
conservation-payments program as well 
as the school-lunch program. It was 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. RussEtL] who led the fight against 
killing those prcgrams. At that time, 
this conservation program for 1948 was 
reduced to $150,000,000. As a result of 
this reduction, the number of individual 
conservation practices carried out de- 
creased 27 percent from the preceding 
year. The specific damage to the con- 
servation program after the reduction is 
shown by these examples: 

First. Number of dams constructed to 
conserve water and control erosion 
dropped 45 percent. 

Second. Improving pasture and reor- 
ganizing irrigation ditches and dikes 
dropped 52 percent. 

If the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois is adopted, it is certain that the 
conservation practices of farmers will be 
greatly reduced. This will injure all of 
us for it will undoubtedly mean an even- 
tual decrease in the productivity of the 
soil, smaller crops, and possible loss of 
land for cultivating. 

At a time when we are in a production 
race with the capacity of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, this is false 
economy. 

Purthermore, the appropriation the 
Senate is now considering is to be used, 
in a large part, to assist farmers who 
have already begun their conservation 
practices under the existing understand- 
ing with the Government that they 
would receive approximately half the 
cost of such projects. 
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Farmers are not able to complete all 
their conservation work in 1 year, 2 
years, or even 3 years. They must plan 
a long-range program, year after year. 
If we expect to assist them we must 
help them develop a long-range program. 

If the appropriation is reduced, as 
proposed by the Senator from Illinois, 
it will be necessary to break faith with 
the farmers and reduce the payments 
made to them. 

To the end that our great Nation may 
be more secure, I sincerely hope that the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I simply wish to add 
one thought to the observations of the 
majority leader. Much of the money 
goes to the large operators. They know 
the value of conservation. It requires 
no stipend from the Federal Treasury, 
and no subsidy, either large or small, to 
persuade them on that point. 

In the case of other farmers, I cannot 
believe’ that the failure to pay them 
either $35 or $85 from the Federal Treas- 
ury will compel them to discontinue soil- 
conservation practices. I believe farm- 
ers know enough aboutit. I believe they 
are wedded to the idea sufficiently, so 
that a small hand-out will not make the 

‘difference between a continuance and a 
discontinuance of a program which en- 
riches the farmer by giving him a better 
yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to say only 
a few words to my good friend from Illi- 
nois. As was pointed out by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, the 
payments are limited to $2,500. The big 
farmer cannot get too much benefit 
from $2,500. He is not so much in- 
terested in the payments. He pays a 
greater proportion in taxes than he re- 
ceives in benefits. It is the man who op- 
erates the smaller farm who needs the 
assistance; and $2,500 does not go so 
very far in this day, even in the case of a 
small farmer. He may be able to fix a 
ditch or level the land this year, and 
perhaps terrace another part of the 
land next year. By no stretch of the 
imagination can these payments be con- 
strued as representing a program de- 
signed for the benefit of the operators 
of large farms and corporate farms. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not delay the Senate very long with my 
argument. The pending amendment 
raises a most vital issue from a national 
standpoint. Certainly I am not in- 
terested, I am glad to say to my friend, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirxsen] 
in this program as a source of income to 
any farmer, be he a large landowner or a 
small landowner. So far as individual 
income to him is concerned, I do not 
believe it can be justified on any such 
basis, as a matter of principle. Rather, 
it goes to the long-range, over-all, and 
basic fertility, conservation, protection, 
and upbuilding of our soil, which is the 
ultimate source and the real source of 
our sustenance and of the strength of 
our great Nation. It is not a matter of 
paying a farmer $85; it is not a matter 
of paying a farmer anything. I cer- 
tainly do not own enough land for the 
program to make any difference to me 
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personally. The meager amount which 
may accrue to a small farmer I shall 
discuss in a moment from personal ex- 
perience, but as a stimulus to the com- 
munity, the payments are well worth 
while. 

I live close enough to the soil to know 
that it is a stimulus for one farmer to 
improve his land, because every farmer 
from time to time looks over the fence 
at his neighbor farmer to find out what 
he is doing. 

I am impressed by what has been said 
about the 15-to-2 vote of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation on this issue. 
In that vote they certainly were not rep- 
resenting the so-called small farmer so 
far as his interest in this program is 
concerned. 

I have before me a few telegrams. 
They were not sent to me in order to in- 
fluence me. I say that because the men 
who sent the telegrams to me, and every 
other man in Mississippi, already know 
full well my stand with reference to these 
programs. I shall read a few of the 
telegrams, which come to me from the 
&rass-roots farm bureaus. 

I have a telegram from Itawamba 
County, Miss. Itawamba County has 
perhaps more small farms than any 
other county in my State, and perhaps 
as Many as in any other county in the 
United States. In Itawamba County 
farming is not a matter of making 
money. It is a matter of making a living. 
The telegram reads: 

We have notice of group recommending 
repudiation of our agriculture conservation 


program. Please take care of us. It is doing 
great work in Itawamba County. 


These farmers are not concerned with 
farming as a money-making proposition. 
To them it is a mattér of livelihood for 
a family. 

I have another telegram which comes 
from the Rankin County Farm Bureau. 
It reads: 


Rankin County farmers opposed to reduce 
agricultural conservation program funds. 
Urge that you support $285,000,000 as an 
investment to the welfare of America and 
the conservation of our soils. 


Mr. President, 15 years ago we would 
not have been receiving such telegrams 
as these from counties in our States, 
signed by the small farmers, because 
the farmers were not soil conservation 
conscious. They were not thinking in 
terms of building up their farms. They 
were thinking and acting more in terms 
of mining their land. I am not speaking 
from theory, but from observation. 

I have another telegram, which reads: 


The PMA program is very necessary to us 
farmers. 


I have another telegram, from another 
county. It reads: 

Recommend support Agricultural Appro- 
priation Committee recommendation for 
agricultural conservation program. 


It is signed by T. F. Akers, the presi- 
dent of the Clay County Farm Bureau. 

These men know me personally. We 
have worked together for many years on 
similar programs. They know how I 
feel and what my position is. The tele- 
grams come from their hearts, and from 
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their consciousness that this is a won- 
derful and remarkable program. Let 
me emphasize the fact that they are very 


small operators. 
Mr. President, instead of reducing the 
program the thought comes to my mind 


that we ought to be enlarging it and aug- 
menting it. If there are defects in the 
program, or if it is not well systematized 
corrections should be made. If some 
men are receiving money who are not 
cooperating, they ought to be deprived of 
any monetary benefit. I will join with 
anyone in trying to strengthen the law 
as to its administration. I am putting 
the emphasis on the value of the system. 

If Senators will pardon me I should 
like to give a personal illustration. I 
bought a small tract of timber near my 
little home town a few years ago, I 
bought it solely for the timber. It had 
once been the home of someone. There 
was some cultivable land, but most of it 
was in timber. The land had run down 
to the point where it would not support 
a family. I did not even look at the 
cultivable part of the land when inspect- 
ing the property. I bought it solely for 
the timber, While giving some atten- 
tion to the timber I was walking across 
the land one day with a farmer friend 
who pointed to several acres and said, 
“Those acres could be made into good 
land.” That led me to get into touch 
with the soil-conservation agent. That 
led to another step and then another. 
Without any credit to me, let me say that 
I am now putting that place back into 
production, through these processes. I 
am spending my own money—although 
not a large sum—with the idea that some 
day that piece of land will again be a 
homestead and provide a home for some- 
one who will be able to make a living 
there. That will not happen to me or 
to my children, but that piece of land 
will be returned to productive channels, 
and will be a homestead and a home 
where someone, either white or black, 
will be able to establish his home and 
raise a family of children. 

That is an illustration of the situation 
in connection with this program, I dis- 
like to refer to my personal experience 
as an example, but of course, a man 
knows best what is in his own heart. 

I do not know what the Government 
pays each year in such cases in connec- 
tion with this program. However, the 
stimulation and example and promotion 
and know-how that those in the Soil 
Conservation Service have made avail- 
able to me are bringing about this re- 
sult, which is another economic unit, 
another family unit. In a few more 
years there will be more Americanism in 
that county, on that little piece of land 
than there was when this program 
started, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will my 
very gracious colleague, the Senator 
from Mississippi, yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
rore in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from llinois? 

Mr. STENNIS. 
yield, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There has been some 
comment as to whether the vote taken 
by the directors of the American Farm 


I am very glad to 
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Bureau Federation reflects essentially 
the grass-roots sentiment of that organ- 
ization, which has nearly 1,500,000 mem- 
bers. 

Let me say that, in the first place, 
that organization had its annual con- 
vention in Dallas in December 1950, and 
there the delegates from all over the 
United States—thousands of them— 
mandated their leadership to come out 
strongly in favor of economy, wherever 
it was possible. Of course, that con- 
vention occurred quite a while ago. 

In January of 1951, a month later, 
there was a vote in the directorate of the 
Farm Bureau Federation; and they 
voted, by 11 to 9, in favor of the very 
curtailment which now is called for in 
my amendment to the committee 
amendment, They reaffirmed that posi- 
tion by a larger vote in July of this year, 
when the vote was 15 to 2. 

I submit to my friend, the Senator 
from Mississippi, that if the grass-roots 
farmers were not in favor of this pro- 
posal, the Senate would be showered 
with telegrams in number almost suf- 
ficient to fill this Chamber. However, 
only occasional telegrams have been 
read into the Recorp to indicate that 
some farmers probably are not in sup- 
port of the proposal for sound and deep 
economy on this issue. I think that 
situation speaks for itself. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement the Senator 
from Illinois has made, and I realize 
that he is very sincere in his representa- 
tions in connection with both this and 
other matters, and is a very diligent 
student of economy, I believe he serves 
a most useful purpose. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is a great organization, but I be- 
lieve that those of us who serve in the 
Senate and who live close to the land 
have the obligation of determining in 
this case what the need is and what the 
program means to the so-called little 
fellow. With all due deference to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, I 
personally feel that in connection with 
the vote taken by the directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
they were not representing the small 
farmers or the thought of the small 
farmers, and that the proposal now be- 
fore the Senate is contrary to the best 
interests of the small farmers and, more 
particularly—and I desire to emphasize 
and reemphasize this point—it is not 
favorable to the national, over-all pic- 
ture and the rebuilding of our land, 


which in many cases, including the one © 


to which I referred a moment ago, has 
been virtually mined out. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to say that 
probably few persons in the United 
States have been a member of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation longer 
than Ihave. However, in this case Iam 


obliged to vote against the desires of the 
directors of that organization. 

I wish to say that I think the position 
taken by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in this matter is perfectly 
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understandable, for, as we know, this 
great farm organization has been advo- 
cating very strongly efficiency and econ- 
omy in government and reductions in 
appropriations for many, if not all, the 
activities of the Government which are 
not absolutely necessary. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Solcan well understand 
why that organization feels it would be 
inconsistent for it to advocate economies 
in every other branch of the Govern- 
ment service except the one in which it 
personally is most interested. 

The other reason why I believe the 
American Farm Bureau Federation may 
take this position is that in many of the 
States of the Union the Production and 
Marketing Administration has been used 
as a political machine. In some places 
it has been used to attack the American 
Farm Bureau Federation itself, as well as 
to attack other farm organizations and 
people who do not favor going along with 
the administration’s aims and desires. 

It is only natural that thinking peo- 
ple, including the farmers, should be 
resentful of such efforts, which have 
been made in some States, to use a Fed- 
eral Government organization, such as 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, for political purposes. 

It has been my own sad duty from time 
to time to expose some of the activities: 
and even at the present time I notice 
that the Department of Justice is enter- 
ing into the picture and is undertaking 
to correct some of the evils of this organ- 
ization. 

However, the question which arises, 
and which I pointed out yesterday, is 
whether we should consider this matter 
in the light of our own political feelings. 
My own feeling is one of great resent- 
ment that efforts are made to use for 
political purposes what otherwise would 
be perfectly sound Government agencies. 
However, shall we be guided by our own 
political feelings or shall we be guided 
by the program itself? 

I think we have to determine whether 
we wish to give up this program com- 
pletely. The cutting down of expendi- 
tures can be carried too far. We shall 
not do away with the political activities 
by reducing the expenditures, because if 
we reduced the total appropriation to 
$15,000,000, the agency would probably 
spend the entire $15,000,000 on the local 
committeemen, who, if they were so 
minded, would continue to play politics, 
just as they have done heretofore. 

So far as I am concerned, my decision 
in this case is made comparatively easy 
by the action of the Vermont Legislature, 
which without a dissenting vote, so far 
as I know, memorialized the Congress to 
appropriate the entire $285,000,000 for 
this year. 

I understand that the $280,000,000 fig- 
ure, which was arrived at by the sub- 
committee for agriculture of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, is the amount 
determined to be necessary to carry out 
the commitments which have already 
been made for the coming year. 

I shall not feel too badly if a cut is 
made in the program for next year.: 
However, if we make the appropriation 
too small, we adversely affect the pro- 
gram itself, because in that case too large 
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a percentage of the appropriation will be 
used for administrative purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My amendment to 
the committee amendment would reduce 
the appropriation, not for this year, but 
for the following year, for the amend- 
ment relates to page 33 of the bill, which 
deals with the program for the following 
year; and, in essence, that item is the 
authorization, not the appropriation, for 
the program for the farmers for the 
coming year. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I object 
to a curtailment, regardless of the year 
which is affected. ' 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am not 
familiar with the point which has been 
made by the Senator from Illinois. I 
knew there would be some funds for the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion program, as it pertains to soil im- 
provement. 

I wish to concur in what the junior 
Senator from Illinois said yesterday, 
namely, that we must find some way to 
avoid the duplication of effort by these 
services, namely, the Extension Service, 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, and other services, all of which 
compete in the same field. It is wasteful, 
and it should be done away with. How- 
ever, I should not like to see the entire 
agricultural program, which has done so 
much good during the past 15 years, 
come to grief. 

Mr. . Mr, President, I 
shall conclude my statement, and I shall 
be very brief. I appreciate the contri- 
bution made by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. What he said was a real contri- 
bution, especially what he said about 
the use »f PMA for political purposes, I 
heartily’ disapprove of such practices. 
I remember presiding in the Senate once 
when the Senator from Vermont was 
exposing what I thought was a glaring 
example of that practice in one of the 
States. I am glad it was exposed. The 
same idea applies to the REA or to any 
of the other Government programs. 
They will destroy themselves if they are 
injected into politics, and are used in 
that way. I think the friends of those 
programs in the Congress ought to em- 
phasize, at home as well as here, that 
the line of demarcation shall not be 
transgressed, and that there will be 
swift, personal punishment for those 
who transgress it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr, AIKEN. I have tried to point 
out, in the past, and I am glad the 
Senator from Mississippi is pointing it 
out again today, that when a Govern- 
ment agency such as the REA, the PMA, 
or the SCS—the latter a State agency, 
principally—or any other agency, is 
used for political purposes, those who 
so use it are simply seeking a short-cut 
to the termination of the work of the 
agency itself. We must put a stop to 
that practice. 

Mr. STENNIS. The farmer on the 
land should know that he is being, used 
for the personal purposes of those who 
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are in charge of his program, and that 
they will destroy his program. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think he knows it now 
better than he did 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. STENNIS. I hope he does. That 
brings me, Mr. President, to the remain- 
ing point which I desired to make. As 
a contrast to certain States where the 
program may be abused, I had occasion 
to examine the administration of the 
soil-conservation programs in my State 
not long ago. I found it to be working 
in a most laudable way, so far as I could 
tell, it is an outstanding illustration of a 
program which emanates from Washing- 
ton, but which is really being adminis- 
tered on the ground level by those taking 
part in the program, the local authori- 
ties and representatives chosen by the 
Secretary. Every State has a law which 
provides the machinery for the admin- 
istration of the program, and it gives to 
the commissioners who are selected by 
the participants in the programs vast 
power, almost equal! to that of eminent 
domain. It is the equivalent of emi- 
nent domain in many respects, and it is 
a power which has never been abused. 
In county after county, I have found the 
commissioners performing their duties 
efficiently. They were dirt farmers, men 
who were on the ground, and who were 
functioning without pay. They may get 
an allowance for travel, or something of 
the sort, when they go somewhere, but 
they do not receive salaries. They are 
functioning in a very fine manner, under 
skillful technical direction, and the re- 
sults which are to be seen as one rides 
along the road are arresting. Improve- 
ment is noticeable at the cotton gin, at 
the corn crib, and at other places where 
farm products are brought. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with what 
the Senator from Mississippi has said in 
relation to the small committeemen, who 
are selected by the farmers, being poorly 
paid; I agree with that part of his state- 
ment. On the other hand, is it not a 
fact that the top personnel of this 
agency, those who draw the high sal- 
aries, are selected and appointed by the 
administration in Washington, upon ap- 
proval by the Democratic National 
Committee? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not know about 
the selections, or by whom they are ap- 
proved; I have not kept myself informed 
about that. Of course, the program is 
administered at the top by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is certainly 
true. 

Mr. STENNIS. But the real power of 
administration is vested in the local 
committee. Sometimes-the local com- 
mittee will surrender more or less to 
higher authority, but the power is in the 
local committee, to be used by them; and 
in many counties they use the power. 
They really run the programs, the tech- 
nical aspects of which are taken care of, 
as I have said, by those on the higher 


el. 

I believe that the trend is toward im- 
provement. As we proceed from year to 
year, I am sure the administration of 
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this program is improving. It is im- 
proving, for one reason, because the 
farmer has seen that it is really some- 
thing worthy of his cooperation, worthy 
of his interest, and that it is worth while 
to him. It has really developed along 
that line. 

Mr. President, as I yield the floor, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recorp, at this point in 
my remarks, the five telegrams to which 
I referred in the presentation I have just 
made to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

FULTON, Miss., May 14, 1951. 
Hon. Jonn STENNIs, 
United States Senate: 

We have notice of group recommending 
repudiation of our agriculture conservation 
program. Please take care of us. It is doing 
great work in Itawamba County. 

A. J. MaTTox. 


West Point, Miss., May 14, 1951. 
Hon. Jonn C. STENNIS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Recommend support agricultural appro- 
priation committee recommendation for agri- 
cultural conservation program. 
T. F. Akers, 
President, Clay County Farm Bureau, 


JACKSON, Miss., May 15, 1951. 
Senator JomnNn C. STENNITs, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Rankin County farmers opposed to reduce 
agricultural conservation program funds. 
Urge that you support $285,000,000 as an in- 
vestment to the welfare of America and the 
conservation of our soils. 

RANKIN County Farm Bureau, 
Rosert C. WILLIAMS, President. 


Co_umsus, Miss., May 17, 1951, 
Hon. JoHN C. STENNIs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
Please use your influence to defeat the 
proposed cut in ACP program. ACP is play- 
ing an essential part in development of live- 
stock program in balancing agricultural in- 
come in this county. The Lowndes County 
Farm Bureau does not recommend a cut be- 
low present funds. 
T. K. Wits, President. 
T. W. Harpy, Vice President. 
T. E. Wicotns, Secretary-Treasurer. 
W. R. Taytor, Director. 
C. D. Wieerns, Director, 
W. A. Swoopr, Director, 
H. B. Wetus, Director. 
ABERDEEN, Miss., May 18, 1951. 
Senator JoHN C. STENNIs, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The PMA program is very necessary to us 
farmers. 


Writ Brewer. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
intended to propose an amendment 
which would have produced a saving 
identical to that proposed by my col- 
league from Illinois and the Senator from 
Delaware; but, since I was compelled to 
be in my home State yesterday, it was 
impossible for me to have the amend- 
ment submitted and printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Last week, when we 
were trying to get an agreement on this 
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bill, my colleague very specifically re- 
served time on this amendment in 
particular, I am sure, before pressing 
business took him to Illinois. I assured 
him then that if, in the following week, 
he failed to return in time, he need have 
no misgivings, for the amendment would 
be offered. I am sure that, had the 
Senator been on the floor when we 
reached the page of the bill now under 
consideration, he would have offered the 


amendment. I felt I should make that 
explanation. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Ithank my colleague. 


It is very easy, as we discuss individual 
items in the appropriation bills, to 
concentrate our attention exclusively 
upon the benefits which will be given by 
making a specific appropriation, and to 
lose sight of the general budgetary situa- 
tion which we face. The plain truth is 
that, if the President’s budget is followed 
in its entirety, we face expenditures of 
approximately $73,000,000,000, plus such 
increases as may be hinted at, and which 
were hinted at in the President’s mid- 
year economic report. The probable 
yield of the present tax rates will not 
exceed $61,000,000,000; so that we face a 
deficit of $12,000,000,000. Unless we 
make good that deficit by reducing ex- 
penditures, and by increasing taxes, the 
Government will be forced to borrow bil- 
lions and billions and billions of dollars. 

From whom will it get the money? It 
wfll be compelled, in the main, to go to 
the banks. The banks will lend the Gov- 
ernment credit, which will mean that 
they will enter upon their books as credit 
a certain proportion of their capital, 
which they will then make available, to 
be drawn upon by the Government. In 
other words, the total supply of bank 
credit will be increased, and when there 
is an increase in the total amount of 
bank credit in relationship to goods, 
prices, which are the ratio between the 
two, will inevitably increase. So, unless 
we make the deficit good, we are in for 
inflation. It will be futile to pass a price- 
controls bill, no matter how stringent its 
character may be, if we are infla\ing the 
currency and inflating private credit at 
the same time. 

I think I can say that with good con- 
science, because I did my level best, both 
in committee and on the floor of the 
Senate, to get a strong price-control bill 
passed. But the most important con- 
sideration, so far as concerns holding 
prices down, is balancing the Federal 
budget and preventing the banks from 
expanding private credit at the same 
time. An individual controls bill, a bill 
providing for direct control of prices, 
however valuable it may be, is not as im- 
portant as balancing the budget, and 
also restraining the total supply of pri- 
vate credit. It is sheer hypocrisy—arid 
I emphasize the word—to have a Gov- 
ernment deficit and to have an inflation 
of bank credit, on the one hand, and 
then to say, “Yes, we are for holding 
down inflation by direct price controls.” 

Mr. President, we cannot raise the full 
$12,000,000,000 by additional taxation. I 
think it is probable that we shall be do- 
ing very well if we raise $7,000,000,000 by 
added taxes. That means that if in a 
period of full employment we are to 
prevent a deficit, which can only lead 
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to inflation, we shall have to reduce ex- 
penditures by not far from $5,000,000,- 
000. That means the cuts in the budget 
will have to be very stringent as to some 
items. There will be many things we 
would like to have that we shall have to 
do without because of the war emer- 
gency and the need for defense. 

As we come to any individual item of 
appropriation, the friends of that item 
will always say, “This is not the place 
to cut. Cut somewhere else.” If we 
listen to them we shall be constantly 
rushing into a promising room only to 
be told, “This is not the room where we 
should cut.” We shall rush out of that 
room and go to another room, only to 
have the door of that room slammed in 
our faces, and we shall emerge at the 
end without any economy whatsoever. 
Oh, yes; we should always cut some- 
where else. That means that if we are 
really in earnest about the question of 
economy we should put each appropria- 
tion to the test and see whether it is 
vitally needed, absolutely essential, or 
whether it could not be cut without too 
great loss. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I think the Senator 
from Illinois has made a good point. He 
has been doing a good work, and much 
as I should like to see the appropriation 
go through as it is, I believe the Senator 
from Illinois is correct in stating that 
if we are really going to have economy in 
the Government, this is one of the places 
where we must have it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Let us review the situation, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Let us recall that this is not the 
only soil conservation program which 
the Government is operating. There is 
also, as everyone knows, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service which is organizing soil 
conservation districts and engaging in 
wholesale efforts to conserve the soil by 
encouraging contour farming, by the 
planting of trees upon hillsides, by en- 
couraging the development of small 
dams, the development of farm lakes, 
the planting of legumes which will be 
nitrogen-building, and a whole series of 
other measures. That Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, under the direction of Dr. 
H. H. Bennett, has been of enormous 
value to the country, and it is not con- 
cerned in this appropriation at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is correct in saying the 
administrative costs of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service are not involved in this 
appropriation, but surely he must see 
the relationship between the practices 
to which he has referred and the pro- 
gram of the Soil Conservation Service 
in given areas. The soil conservation 
district, which, incidentally, is orga~- 
ized under State laws, prescribes a pro- 
gram for a given area, and then the Fed- 
eral assistance to the farmers is used 
to carry out the programs. The pay- 
ments are not made by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service; they are made by the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, but they are made for carrying out 
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practices which are approved and pre- 
scribed within given areas by the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I notice on page 29 
of the bill an appropriation for salaries 
and expenses, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, of $55,474,991. The authorization 
about which I am speaking is on page 
33, under “Production and Marketing 
Administration.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is what I was 
calling attention to, that the payments 
are made by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, but they are 
made for the purpose of carrying out 
practices prescribed by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service. . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Prescribed by sensi- 
ble standards generally. 

Mr. RUSSELL. According to the 
viewpoint of the Senator from Illinois; 
but he was approving of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, as I understood him. 
The other Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsEN] undertook to cut the appro- 
priation 22 or 23 percent. But there isa 
very direct relationship between the 
work of the Soil Conservation Service 
and the practices carried out u.der the 
payments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would say that in 
the case of the Soil Conservation Service, 
we provide technical assistance for 
sound soil conservation practices, and in 
the case of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration what we really have 
is bonus payments for carrying out these 
practices. The historical origin of those 
payments is interesting. In 1933 Con- 
gress passed the first AAA Act in order to 
contract acreage of farm crops and keep 
prices from falling so low. I believe we 
all remember that in late 1935 the first 
AAA Act was declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court in the Butler deci- 
sion, and, in order to restrict acreage, a 
new program was developed. The new 
program which was developed and ap- 
proved in February of 1936 was the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act. It allowed the Government to re- 
strict acreage under the guise of con- 
servation. That is, it provided for bonus 
payments to farmers for the withdrawal 
of acreage from cultivation, provided the 
acreage thus withdrawn had soil con- 
servation practices instituted upon it, 
such as the planting of grass or trees. 
But although the soil-conservation as- 
pects were important the real purpose 
behind the 1936 act and the bonus pay- 
ments to make it effective was to take 
land out of cultivation and reduce cur- 
rent production. SoI say that this sys- 
tem had its origin in bonus payments to 
the farmer for the purpose of acreage 
restrictions. That is how the system got 
started. The Soil conservation practices 
were primarily, shall I say, the constitu- 
tional excuse which was used to get 
around the Supreme Court decision in 
the Butler case. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Illinois is, of course, entitled to his opin- 
ion as to its being purely a bonus pro- 
gram. We might go back to the message 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
urging the institution of the soil-conser- 
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yation program, which I think was one 
of the greatest achievements of his ad- 
ministration. The Senator will find that 
President Roosevelt laid great emphasis 
on the national responsibility for the 
natural asset we have in our fertile soil. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Tilinois explain what he means by the 
expression “under the guise of conserva- 
tion.” Would he say that the millions of 
acres of land which have been taken out 
of cultivation and planted in trees are 
merely a guise of conservation, or is it 
not true conservation to take submargi- 
nal land out of cultivation and plant it in 
trees to preserve the soil, in addition to 
growing trees which are so vital to our 
people? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly there was 
a dual purpose, but it was very con- 
venient to find the soil-conservation 
excuse to justify the acreage reduction 
which could not have been put into effect 
directly, once the Supreme Court had 
knocked out the first AAA. 

In 1938 Congress passed the second 
AAA bill, this time not basing its author- 
ity on the taxing power, as was true of the 
first AAA, but on the spending power and 
the commerce power of Congress which 
the courts have ordinarily left almost 
completely free. In other words, acreage 
allotments then became divorced from 
the individual system of soil conserva- 
tion, but the bonus payments lingered on. 

Despite the fact that the Soil Conser- 
vation Service continued and a new sys- 
tem of acreage allotments was adopted 
the bonus payments to the farmer under 
the guise of soil conservation payments 
have been continued for 14 years. Dur- 
ing that time I believe a great deal of 
good has been done. Lime and phos- 
phate have been placed on the land, and 
there has been some terracing. There 
has been some encouragement of con- 
tour plowing, and some development of 
small dams, farm lakes, and ponds. A 
great deal of good has been done. But 
there has been a 14-year experimental 
period, and what I am trying to say is 
that on the well-to-do farms the work 
has now been carried to the point where 
the well-to-do farmers on good farm 
land can continue the work on their 
own. After all the well-to-do farmer 
is pretty intelligent. He or his sons are 
trained generally at the State agricul- 
tural college. They know soil conserva- 
tion practices particularly as a result of 
such training. Most farmers now put 
lime and phosphate on the soil, and would 
continue to do so and participate in 
other conservation practices even if the 
payment were removed. It is not neces- 
sary to give the majority of the farmers 
a piece of candy in order to induce them 
to drink a glass of milk. They like milk, 
and they know soil conservation practices 
are beneficial to them. I say the ma- 
jority of them do. For the well estab- 
lished, prosperous farms in flat, fertile 
areas, I do not believe that such a pay- 
ment as this is needed. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. I think 
I know what he is going to ask. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was going to say that 
it is not candy altogether that is offered 
the farmer that helps him to produce 
the largest crops. It is the fact that 
most farmers are very busy and they are 
given to procrastination. In the fall 
they do not get around to order their 
lime and their fertilizer when they ought 
to. When it comes time to plant and 
they go for their lime and fertilizer 
they find they are unable to obtain. it. 
I state that as a fact based on experience. 

One of the greatest values to come 
from the soil-imnrovement program is 
the activity of the local committeeman 
who visits each farmer in the commu- 
nity, along in October and November, 
sits down with him and induces him to 
place his order for the fertilizer and the 
lime for the coming crop year. That is 
one of the greatest benefits to come from 
the program. I think many farmers 
would neglect placing their orders until 
it was too late to obtain the material 
if they were not reminded by the local 
committeeman. 

I am merely pointing that out from 
practical experience and trying to make 
it clear that it is not so much what the 
farmer gets from the Government that 
has helped increase agricultural produc- 
tion as it is the fact that through an 
organization he is prompted to place his 
orders earlier. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would think the 
$150,000,000 which would still be pro- 
vided by the amendment would be suf- 
ficient to provide an organization with 
which to jog the memories and anticipa- 
tions of the farmers of the country. 

Mr. President, I want to point out, if 
I may, that the pending bill provides 
that the payments shall be formulated— 
and I read—‘“on the basis of a distribu- 
tion of the funds available for payments 
and grants among thé several States in 
accordance with their conservation 
needs as determined by the Secretary.” 

What I am trying to say is this: I quite 
well grant that there are certain States 
where farm income is low and where the 
soil is greatly depleted, which probably 
need such payments as these. I hope 
my southern friends will not take it 
amiss if I say that I think the vast ma- 
jority of Southern States fall in this 
category, whereas most of the State of 
Iilinois is not. Illinois gets a large 
amount of this money—last year $9,- 
316,000. I do not want to cross the Mis- 
sippi River, and refer to the neighboring 
State of Iowa, which gets somewhat 
more—$10,000,000—but I think the 
farmers of Iowa—and perhaps the Sen- 
ators from Iowa will correct this state- 
ment if I am in error—know their situ- 
ation pretty well, and they do not need 
$10,000,000. 

I have, as a matter of fact, telegrams 
from the Farm Bureau of Iowa, and 
from Farm Bureaus of a number of other 
States in the Union, which I shall later 
ask unanimous consent to put in the 
Recorp, asking that this program be cut 
to $150,000,000. The grants to the 
States represented by these telegrams 
amounted to $75,000,000 last year. 
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In the votes which were taken inside 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
last winter, the votes to reduce the pro- 
gram came from the Northern States 
and the Middle Western States, and the 
votes to continue it at present levels 
came from the Southern States. 

I should be perfectly willing, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to have the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, who will have the power, use 
all this money to help the poorer areas 
where soil conservation is needed the 
most. I am perfectly willing to have 
that done. I do not want to hurt the 
program greatly in those areas which 
need it the most, but I do say that in 
central Illinois, where the farm land is 
as rich as in any other area of the coun- 
try, the overwhelming opinion of the 
farmers is that they do not need the 
appropriation. 

The farmers have been insisting, and I 
think properly, that we should reduce 
Federal expenditures. Most people, 
when they say we should reduce Federal 
expenditures, say “Yes, but not on my 
item.” The Farm Bureau Federation 
faced this issue very clearly. They 
realized that they could not ask to 
have other appropriations cut if they 
insisted that this appropriation should 
be maintained intact. Therefore they 
said that they would be willing to have 
this appropriation cut. Not only were 
they willing to have it cut, but they were 
anxious to have it cut in order that 
their hands misht be clean when they 
worked for decreases in other items. 

Mr. President, while in some matters 
I have disagreed with the American 


Farm Bureau Federation, and I reserve 
my right to continue to disagree with 
them in the future, I desire to say that 
in this respect, as in so many other 
cases, the farm bureaus have shown 
statesmanship and patriotism of the 


highest order. They are willing to take 
cuts themselve¢s in order to establish a 
precedent so that we can cut the budget 
as a whole. The farm bureau of my 
State, the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, which incidentally has about 80 
percent of the some 200,000 farmers 
amongst its membership, is ready to have 
the appropriations for Illinois cut on a 
very drastic scale in order that we may 
ke consistent in our con.mitments for 
economy. I have talked with the presi- 
dent oc the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Mr. Charles Shuman, about the 
general problem of economy. He has 
done a fine job, not only in working for 
budget reductions in other areas but 
also in the Department of Agriculture 
itself. This is true statesmanship. 

Mr. President, $150,000,000 will be suffi- 
cient to take care of the farmers whose 
land is now being badly depleted and 
whose incomes are low. The money 
should be given to them to induce those 
now engaging in them to continue proper 
practices, and to get others started in 
such practices. But the prosperous 
farmers, the well-trained farmers, the 
farmers with rich land, after having had 
this program for 14 years, do not need 
to be spoon-fed in the future. They now 
feel that they know enough so that they 
can proceed on their own speed. 
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Mr. President, I think there is too 
much of a tendency to treat the farmers 
as incompetents and as wards. The 
farmers, in the main, are self-respecting, 
dignified persons. In the majority of 
eases they do not need Federal agents 
constantly coming around to them and 
telling them to use phosphate and lime 
and to do this and that. They have the 
county-agent system to help them in 
such matters, to give them information 
on general agricultural practices as well 
as the technical assistance of experts in 
the Soil Conservation Service. They do 
not need a bribe. They do not need a 
bonus, 

The areas where the soi! is badly de- 
pleted, in the Southern States, in cer- 
tain sections of my own State, particu- 
larly the southern portion of the State, 
can continue to receive payments out of 
the $150,000,000 which would still be 
authorized. What we would be elimi- 
nating would be the $130,000,000 bonus 
to the prosperous farmers in rich farm- 
ing areas who do not need it, who do not 
want it, and who believe that in the cause 
of self-respect they should not ask these 
payments for themselves which they are 
not willing to accord to others. As they 
properly demand economies in the 
budget as a whole, they are willing to 
take economies in the matters which lie 
close to their own interests. 

So, Mr. President, I hope very much 
that this amendment will be adopted. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point tele- 
grams which I have received from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, from 
the Illinois Agricultural Association, 
from the Kansas Farm Bureau, from the 
Colorado Farm Bureau, from the Oregon 
Farm Bureau, from the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau, from the Oklahoma Farm Bu- 
reau, from the Wyoming Farm Bureau, 
from the Idaho Farm Bureau, from the 
New Hampshire Farm Bureau, from the 
Maryland Farm Bureau, from the Mis- 
souri Farm Bureau, from the Washing- 
ton Farm Bureau, from the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, from the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau, from the Virginia Farm Bureau, 
and from a number of county farm bu- 
reaus, the so-called grass-roots organ- 
izations to which reference has been 
made. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24, 1951. 
Senator Pau. H. DovG.as, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reduction of Federal expenditures abso- 
lutely essential part sound inflation-control 
program. Welfare of all citizens, farmers 
included. placed in jeopardy unless basic 
causes of inflation are checked, Farmers 
are willing to do their fair share toward ac- 
complishing this objective. Statement on 
behalf of American Farm Bureau Federation 
mailed you July 18 contains recommenda- 
tions, with particular reference agricultural 
appropriations. Especially urge your support 
Douglas amendment reducing agricultural 
conservation payments authorization for 
1952 crop program to $150,000,000. 

RoGER FLEMING, 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 
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Cuicaco, ILL., July 24, 1951. 
Hon. Pav. H. Dove as, 
Senate Office Building: 
We are giving full support to your move 
to reduce ACP payments to $150,000,000. 
CHARLEs B. SHUMAN, 
President, Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. 


MANHATTAN, Kans., July 24, 1951. 
Senator Paut Dovuctas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Please inform Senators Russett and Et- . 


LENDER Of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee that the Kansas Farm Bureau Board, 
in session at Manhattan, Kans., today, en- 
dorses the recommendation of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation relative to reduc- 
tion in agriculture conservation payments 
for the 1952 year. We appreciate the amend- 
ment that you are offering for a reduction 
in these payments to $150,000,000. You have 
the support of the Kansas Farm Bureau on 
this reduction in Federal appropriations, 
H. A. PRAEGER, 
President, Kansas Farm Bureau, 


DENVER, CoLo., July 24, 1951. 
United States Senator DovuGLas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Majority Colorado farmers and ranchers 
wish to compliment you for your stand in 
reducing PMA conservations payments to a 
minimum. Sizable section also favor elimi- 
nation completely. While program is good 
one in times like this, we must reduce non- 
defense spending in order to control infla- 
tion. Many practices now paid for are regu- 
lar part of farmers and ranchers program and 
will be done anyway. 
CoLoraDo FaRM BUREAU, 
L. V. ToYNe, 
Executive Secretary. 


Satem, Orec., July 25, 1951. 
Senator Dovc.as, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In line with our dead serious demands 
that nonessential Government spending be 
curtailed we ask that you vigorously support 
Senator Douglas amendment reducing ACP 
Authority 1952 crop year to $150,000,000. 
Our resolutions helped write the policy 
which has dictated the recommendation of 
the American Farm Bureau on agricultural 
appropriations. 

We stand back of them 100 percent. Ina 
series of meetings throughout the State I 
have referred to the evident necessity of 
farm organizations being forced by the ad- 
minis.ration to fight for economies in our 
own department of agriculture. We are 
at war. Truman asks for more taxes for 
mobilization. If we don’t start economiz- 
ing on nonessentials all the stop-gap con- 
trols they can borrow from Stalin can’t 
stop run-away inflation. The farmers ask, 
yes, beg for this first concrete step in un- 
selfish economy. The burden of action 
rests with you and your colleagues. 

MARSHALL SWEARINGEN, 
President, Oregon Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Mapison, Wis., July 24, 1951. 
Senator Paut Dovsctas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Wisconsin Farm Bureau voting delegates 
by resolution asked continuing review of 
ACP payments with reduction consistent 
w'th greater economy in government. Urge 
your support for $150,000,000 top for ACP. 

James C. GREEN, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Wis- 
consin Bureau Federation, 
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OxLAHOMa City, Oxta., July 24, 1951. 
The Honorable Paut H. Dovctas, 
Senate Office Building: 
Hope you will vote Wednesday to sup- 
port our position in re nonessential Fed- 
eral expenditures, including reduction ACP 
payments. This is essential part inflation 
control program. 
JOHN I. TaYLor, 
President, Oklahoma Farm Bureau. 


LaraMiE, Wyo., July 24, 1951. 
Senator Dovuctas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation 
representing 5798 ranch and farm families 
in Wyoming endorse the position of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation regard- 
ins amendment reducing ACP authoriza- 
tion for 1952 crop year to $150,000,000. We 
especially urge you to study and consider 
AFBF’s anti-inflation program. Reducing 
nondefense spending is an integral part of 
program. 

WYOMING Farm BurEAvU FEDERATION, 
J. W. Pautson, Executive Secretary. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO, July 24, 1951, 
Senator Dovctas, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Idaho Farm Bureau Federation represent- 
ing over 11,000 farm families endorses Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation recommenda- 
tions on agricultural appropriations of July 
11, 1951. Particularly recommend sizable 
reductions in appropriations for United 
States Department of Agriculture. Recom- 
mend that authorization for 1952 agricul- 
tural conservation program be reduced from 
budget recommendation of $285,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. Urge you support our efforts 
to reduce all nonessential Federal expendi- 
tures. 

L. D. BRowNING, 
Assistant State Secretary, Idaho Farm 
Bureau Federation, Pocatello, 
Idaho, 


ConcorD, N. H., July 24, 1951. 
Senator Paut Dovctas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you support recommeded cuts in agri- 
culture appropriations as presented by Mr. 
Kline. In New Hampshire our voting dele- 
gates passed a resolution urging that more 
that: “lip service” be given to reduction in 
nondefense spendings. We don’t need any 
more ACP money than Mr. Kline proposed 
under present conditions. 

ALFRED L. FRENCH, 
New Hampshire Farm Bureau, 


BaLtTimore, Mb., July 24, 1951. 
Senator Pau. H. Dovctas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge reduction nonessential appropria- 
tions including agricultural items. Request 
soil-conservation program funds for 1952 be 
cut to one hundred fifty million, 

C. E. Wise, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Maryland Farm 
Bureau, Ine. 


JEFFERSON City, MO., July 24, 1951. 
Hon. Pavut DovGtas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Missouri Farm Bureau Federation board in 
session today unaiimously endorse Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation recommenda- 
tion on agricultural appropriations with 


particular reference to reduction in agricul- 
tural payments. At a time when defense 
expenditures are mounting it is of the ut- 
most importance that we reduce ruch ex- 
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penditures as agricultural conservation pay- 
ments. 
H. E. SLusHer, 
President of the Board, Missouri 
Farm Bureau Federation. 
SPOKANE, WASH., July 24, 1951. 
Senator Pau, Dovuc.as, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Farmers in Washington fear inflation and 
vigorously support real reduction in non- 
essential governmental expenditures as one 
essential part of a broad program of infla- 
tion control. Therefore they support the 
recommendations of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation reducing agricultural appro- 
priations with emphasis on cutting ACP 
payments to $150,000,000. 

RaLpn T. GILLESPIE, 
President, Washington State Farm 
Bureau. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 24, 1951. 
Senator Pau. H. Dovuctas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

American Farm Bureau Federation in 
economy drive takes lead in suggesting dras- 
tic reduction in ACP payments at this time, 
Strong for preservation of fundamental prin- 
ciples Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration. Important make drastic expendi- 
ture reduction by cutting to the bone. 
Strong move against inflation. Urge cut in 
ACP appropriations to $150,000,000. 

Hasstz E. SCHENCK, 
President, Indiana Farm Bureau, Inc. 
Des Mores, Iowa, July 24, 1951. 
Senator Dovctas, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Iowa Farm Bureau board of directors 
in session today passed a resolution request- 
ing your support for reduction of ACP ap- 
propriation to one hundred and fifty million, 
Essential parts of program can be main- 
tained on this figure. Agriculture willing to 
take its share of sacrifices necessary to pare 
governmental expenses to the limit. 

E. Howarp HILL, 
President. 
RICHMOND, VA., July 24, 1951. 
Senator Paut H. Dovcras, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are much concerned that Congress 
has thus far taken little action that will be 
really effective in controlling inflation. Our 
opinion unbalanced Federal budget greatest 
single inflationary factor. Unless this ac- 
complished, see little chance escaping effects 
disastrous inflation. Great majority our 
leading farmers support action. Our board 
backing position American Farm Bureau re- 
garding curtailment nonessential Federal ex- 
penditures, including reduction conservation 
payments from two hundred and eight-five 
to one hundred and fifty million for next 
year. We urge your support this position. 

H. G. BLaLock, 
President, Virginia Farm Bureau 
Federation. 
CALDWELL, IpaHo, July 25, 1951. 
Senator Pav. DovuG.Las, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Following annual meeting resolution that 
nonessential Government spending be cur- 
tailed, urge you to vote for amendment re- 
ducing ACP authorization in line AFBP 
recommendation July 11, 1951. 

Canyon County Farm Bureav. 


CALDWELL, IpaHo, July 25, 1951. 
Senator Paut Dovc.as, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We urge you to vote for amendment re- 
ducing ACP authorization as AFBF recom- 
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mendation July 11, 1951, in line with reduc- 
ing nonessential Government spending. 
WAYNE NavcLe, 
Director, Franklin Farm Bureau. 
C. E. Rwoaps, 
Chairman of Greenleaf Farm Bureau. 


Ontario, Orec., July 25, 1951. 
Pavut Dovetas, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Payette County, Idaho, Farm Bureau urges 
reduction in agriculture conservation pay- 
ments in 1952 to $150,000,000 as per AFBF 
recommendation of July 11, 1951. 

M. K. SNowsercer, Secretary. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
only natural, once a program like this is 
started, that many people want to con- 
tinue to feed at the public trouch. There 
came into my hands recently a letter is- 
sued by the National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Association, Inc., asking that $285,- 
000,000 be approved for this appropria- 
tion. The letter is signed by Mr. Robert 
M. Koch. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objectior, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
LIMESTONE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1951. 
To Members and Supporters of the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program: 

Debate on the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill, H. R. 3973, was stopped 
tonight before the section, which on page 
33, line 4, authorizes $225,000,000 for the 1952 
agricultural conservation program was 
reached. The House will not continue de- 
bate on the Department of Agriculture bill 
until Tuesday noon, May 15. In the mean- 
time, those who wish to support the agricul- 
tural conservation program have got to take 
positive action to see that Congressmen ade- 
quately understand and support the agri- 
cultural conservation program. 

As you know from our previous letters, 
Congressman Frep MARSHALL, of Minnesota, 
plans to offer an amendment to keep the 
agricultural conservation program at $285,- 
000,000 because of his belief that this pro- 
gram has already been cut far enough. As 
we also told you, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is making a ccncerted drive to 
cut this program. Reproduced on the back 
of this letter is a letter which they sent to 
the House Appropriations Committee the 
day before they were to take action on this 
bill. The following telegram was sent to 
every Congressman this morning by Allen B. 
Kline, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation: 

“Reduction Federal expenditures absolute- 
ly essential pert sound inflation control pro- 
gram. Unless we control inflation we 
jeopardize the freedom of all citizens— 
farmers included. Therefore, farmers will- 
ing to do their fair share toward accomplish- 
ing this objective specifically urge your sup- 
port Cox amendment agricultural appropria- 
tion bill to reduce agricultural conservation 
program funds for 1952 crop year to $150,- 
000,000. 

“ALLEN B. Kine, 
“President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation.” 


This indicates Congressman Cox, of 
Georgia, will attempt to reduce the ACP 
program. Today many en, both 
Republicans and Democrats, pleaded with 
the House not to make cuts in appropria- 
tions which were really investments in our 
natural resources. Unless farmers through- 
out the country will write, wire, or call their 
Congressmen and encourage them to support 
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the agricultural conservation program and 
Congressman Frep MARSHALL’s amendment to 
keep this program at $285,000,000, the appro- 
priation is apt to be reduced as it was 3 years 
ago. Remember, a card, letter, wire, or tele- 
phone ¢all will help to offset the intense 
activity of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. Don’t forget that our survey in the 
State of New York showed not only that 82 
percent of the 10,000 farmers surveyed 
wanted this program continued and in- 
creased, but that 77 percent of them stated 
that they were Farm Bureau members 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert M. Kocn, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, why 
do you suppose the National Agricultural 
Limestone Association is interested in 
this appropriation? It is interested in 
the appropriation because the more 
money the Federal Government spends 
in this way the greater the demand for 
limestone. I am not attacking the lime- 
stone producers—— 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, I agree 
that the limestone producers have a very 
selfish interest in this program because 
they like to sell limestone to be placed 
on the land. But it seems to me that 
the statement of the Senator from Illi- 
nois that*they know this program will 
cause more limestone to be used on the 
land is inconsistent with his general 
contention that the farmers will par- 
ticipate whether they receive Federal 
assistance or not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I meant to say 
was that the well-to-do farmers on good 
farm land would follow such practices 
anyway. Farmers who have had train- 
ing at the agricultural colleges would 
do so. 

Mr. President, I am not for the com- 
plete abolition of this program. I favor 
using the funds for the soil on poor farms 
and the areas where there is the great- 
est soil depletion. I think the money 
could be well spent there. But to pay 
farmers whose land is worth $450 an 
acre, who are not in debt, ancl who have 
farms of from 160 to 320 acres, a sub- 
sidy in order to put limestone or phos- 
phate on the land is carrying the wel- 
fare state too far. I am for the welfare 
state within limits, provided it is directed 
to the people who really need it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Sen- 
ator knows that the amendment which 
he is so eloquently advocating has no 
reference whatever to any need clause, 
as suggested by the Farm Bureau upon 
which he depends. The Farm Bureau 
states that if the appropriation were 
reduced by $150,000,000, it should be dis- 
tributed on the basis of need. When I 
challenged the Senator’s colleague [Mr. 
D1rKsEN] upon that point, he fell back 
on an antiquated provision which limits 
the reduction in any State to 15 percent 
below the amount which that State re- 
ceived the previous year. Such a provi- 
sion would in nowise be applicable. It 
would not in the slightest degree be ap- 
plicable to the pending amencment, be- 
cause the provision referred to was 
placed in the law back in 1947. I was 
the author of the need provision then. 
The Eightieth Congress was determined 
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to reduce soil conservation appropria- 
tions by $150,000,000, the same amount 
as the reduction which the Senator from 
Illinois now urges; and it did so over 
my earnest objection. I then took the 
position that the appropriation should 
be distributed on the basis of need, and 
I succeeded in having placed in the bill 
a provision making the distribution on 
that basis. 

Other language was offered, providing 
that a reduction in any State could not 
be made to exceed 15 percent. That 
language is still in the law. Therefore, 
any reference to that language as being 
a need proviso is absolutely futile, unless 
the 15-percent limitation is stricken out. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if the 
pending amendment to reduce the total 
amount from $280,000,090 to $150,000,- 
000 is adopted, I shall then move to strike 
the clause restricting the reduction in 
any State to not more than 15 percent, 
so that there can be a complete alloca- 
tion on the basis of need. Georgia and 
other Southern States need not worry 
in the slightest about having their pay- 
ments reduced to any great degree. We 
in the Midwest are reedy to take the 
major reduction. We are not asking for 
anything, but we want some economy 
in the Federal Government, and we are 
willing to give up our claim upon the 
Public Treasury. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s solicitude for the State of Georgia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I merely used it as 
an illustration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate that. 
We have made great progress under the 
soil-conservation program. I do not 
know whether or not we would benefit 
now under the need clause. In the early 
days of the program we would have bene- 
fited under such a clause. However, we 
have made great strides forward. 

The Senator from Illinois refers to 
the farmers who do not want these pay- 
ments thrust upon them. Any farmer 
who does not want to take the payments 
can mail the checks back or refuse to 
sign up for the program. There is noth- 
ing to compel the farmers of Illinois to 
take this money. However, they have 
been taking the checks, in spite of their 
insistence that they do not want the 


payments. No one is compelling them 
to take the money. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Our good Lord 


taught us in His prayer to pray, “Lead us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.” He not only wanted to have us 
delivered from evil, but he did not want 
to have us led into temptation. Many 
people want to be led into temptation, 
but do not want to succumb to evil, 
If one does not want to succumb to evil, 
the best way to avoid it is to keep away 
from temptation. That is why we in 
many parts of Illinois want to preserve 
ourselves from being tempted by the in- 
sidious wiles of a Federal check to 
undermine our independence. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is pro- 
tecting them after they have done very 
well under this program for several 
years. Illinois has been getting more 
money than almost any other State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not that all the 
more to the credit of the States which 
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have been receiving large amounts of 
money, and which are now willing to give 
it up in order to save money for the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was congratulat- 
ing the Senator on his determined effort 
to remove his farmers from temptation. 
They certainly have succumbed to it in 
every instance during the past 10 or 12 
years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is not my effort to 
save the farmers of Illinois from temp- 
tation. It is the proposal of the farm- 
ers as a whole that they do not want to 
be tempted. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Illinois is fighting to relieve them from 
temptation, and I think that is a very 
noble purpose. Up to now they have 
withstood everything but temptation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was the com- 
ment of Oscar Wilde. He said that he 
could resist everything except tempta- 
tion. 

Mr. President, we have an opportunity 
to save $130,000,000. I do not believe 
that anyone can say that that is “pea- 
nuts.” We can still continue the soil- 
conservation practices of the Soil Con- 
servation Service whose experts give 
technical assistance free of charge. The 
county agents will still be offering ad- 
vice. The areas which need it most can 
still receive thesé payments. If this re- 
duction goes throlgh, I shall move to 
strike out the clause of which the Sena- 
tor from Georgia complains, so that the 
States which have the most soil depletion 
can get themoney. Weare not trying to 
feed at the public trough. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to fin- 
ish this paragraph, which I thought was 
going to be rather good rhetorically. 
(Laughter. ] 

What we are asking is that the Con- 
gress get down to business on the ques- 
tion of economy. We must save $5,000,- 
000,000. Up to date, the total reduction 
made by the House and Senate have 
saved only about $1,300,000,000. We 
are running behind. There has been a 
slackening in the economy drive in the 
past 2 weeks which has been perfectly 
evident. 

It is unpleasant to take money away 
from anyone. Once the Government 
starts disbursing public money, vested 
interests develop. People who want to 
receive the money, such as those who 
sell limestone and phosphate—and I do 
not attack them—are looking for the 
money. ere develops whole groups of 
vested interests, built around a subsidy. 
We have them in shipbuilding; we have 
them in the airlines; I believe we have 
them in the‘railroad industry; we have 
them in the newspaper and magazine 
business; we have them in direct mail 
advertising and in the mail-order 
houses. Group after group gets a sub- 
sidy at public expense without perform- 
ing equivalent service. 

What we need, Mr. President, is a 
major operation. But every time the 
knife is put into our hand, our courage 
falters and our determination .weakens. 
We say, “Now is not the time. This is 
not the place. This is not the proper 
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manner. Some other time. Some other 
place. In some other manner.” 


For some grow weary too soon, 

And some turn to other paths, 

Setting before the right, 

The faint far off image of delight. 

And many are the delights beneath the sun. 
—Euripides, from Hippolytus. 


So temptation sweeps across this body, 
the economies are not put into effect, 
and the danger of inflation increases. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. L have finished my 
paragraph, and I believe it has turned 
out to be not so very rhetorical after all. 

Mr. AIKEN. It sounded great from 
where the Senator from Vermont was 
standing. The Senator from Illinois al- 
most touched on what was in my mind. 
It was his reference to saving $130,000,- 
000. I was going to suggest that if we 
are to save $130,000,000, instead of dis- 
tributing the money to five or six million 
farm families, we could build two more 
big ships and give them as a present to 
some great big shipbuilding company. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. God save us from 
that. If the alternative is between dis- 
tributing $130,000,000 among farmers or 
to two big shipping companies, I would 
Say we should distribute the money 
among the farmers. If we are to pass 
out subsidies, I would rather have small 
subsidies given to a large number of 
people instead of an enormous subsidy 
passed out to a few persons. But I do 
not believe that is the alternative. The 
alternative is to keep the money in the 
pocketbooks of the taxpayers, in order 
to prevent governmental deficits and to 
give subsidies to none. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was going to suggest, 
although I do not know how much suc- 
cess both Senators from Illinois will 
have with this particular amendment in 
cutting this particular appropriation by 
$130,000,000, that I am certain they will 
find it much easier in this Congress to 
take $130,000,000 from six or seven mil- 
lion farmers than in keeping $130,000,000 
from one or more of the big shipbuild- 
ing companies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That may well be. I 
do not wish to pin roses on myself, but I 
should like to say that for the past 2 
years on every occasion when it was 
possible I have tried to call the attention 
of the Senate to the abuses connected 
with subsidies in the building and opera- 
tion of ships. I have not done as much 
in this respect as has been done by the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wr.iiaMs], who deserves the 
thanks not only of the Senate but of the 
Nation as a whole for the way in which 
he has exposed improper subsidies. I 
have done a little bit in that respect, and 
I shall continue to fight against unjust 
subsidies. However, the fact that a sub- 
sidy is unjust in one case does not justify 
giving a subsidy in another case. 

Mr. AIKEN. While I have spoken 
facetiously at times, I wish to say seri- 
ously and in all sincerity that no Senator 
has tried harder to promote good gov- 
ernment, economical government, and 
honest government than has the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas). 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. In the case of ships, - and should be offered to them. They 


the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WiL- 
trams] has done more than I have done. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Oregon knowing that I 
am about to become the target for some 
very sharp barbs. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure the Senator 
from Illinois that the Senator from Ore- 
gon realizes—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to pause a minute? I 
wish to say that before the Senator 
from Delaware took up the cause of fight- 
ing ship subsidies the very able Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] had been 
very active in the fight as chairman of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. The Senator 
from Vermont and the Senator from 
Delaware deserve the thanks of the 
country for what they have done. 

Mr. AIKEN. After campaigning for 
many years against the looting of the 
Treasury by shipping interests I felt that 
I could very well bequeath to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Doveias] and the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS] 
my interest in shipping [laughter]. I 
can be certain that the legacy has fal- 
len into good hands. I am furthermore 
certain that one or both of them will be 
much more effective than has been the 
Senator from Vermont in the 7 or 8 years 
during which he tried to bring some 
order out of chaos and some honesty out 
of corruption. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Vermont has given us a good legacy. I 
hope he will not rest on his laurels. I 
now yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Speaking jocularly, Mr. 
President, I wish to assure the Senator 
from Illinois that, whereas he does not 
seek to pin a rose on himself, I do not 
rise to pin a rose on him, either; I should 
like to have him prick his finger on this 
thorn. He spoke about his desire to 
keep money in the taxpayers’ pockets. I 
wonder whether the Senator from Illi- 
nois has any program for keeping the 
precious topsoil on the land of this coun- 
try. It continues, even the topsoil of the 
great and fertile State of Illinois, to go 
down the Mississippi River, as I have 
seen that muddy river many times. The 
amendment which the Senator from Il- 
linois proposes would cut right into the 
soil-conservation program. Such a pro- 
gram, from the standpoint of American 
posterity, is worth many times the mil- 
lions of dollars the Senator from Illinois 
believes he would save by the adoption of 
the amendment which he now offers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly that point 
must be considered. It is true that we 
need soil conservation. My point is that 
we will still retain the agencies for tech- 
nical assistance for soil conservation, 
both in the form of Soil Conservation 
Service and county agent services. They 
can offer advice to the large and pros- 
perous farmers, whose economic inter- 
est in protecting their own soil is very 
real. In the case of the marginal or 
submarginal farmers, whose soil is gen- 
erally depleted, $150,000,000 will still be 
available, and it can be offered to them, 


can be led along to adopt and to retain 
desirable farm practices. However, 
after 15 years it seems to me the pros- 
perous farmers on rich farm land do not 
need this additional subsidy. In many 
cases it is for them merely so much 
gravy, which they accept. But there is 
not enough gravy to pass around. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Illinois base his argument on the prem- 
ise that farmers, wealthy or poor, do not 
use this money in fact for actual soil 
conservation, but take it for purposes 
which do not in fact save the soil? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My point is that the 
well-educated and prosperous farmer 
will engage in such practices anyway, 
just as a prosperous and well-educated 
parent will see to it that his children 
get orange juice or tomato juice and 
have their teeth taken care of. In order 
to make sure that their children shall 
have orange juice or tomato juice, and 
shall have straight teeth, should the 
Government be called upon to send 
dentists and dietitians into every Amer- 
ican héme to see to it that at breakfast 
the children have a glass of orange 
juice? It is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, but does it follow that we 
must make bonus payments to prosper- 
ous families in order to insure that 
orange juice will be drunk and that teeth 
will be straightened? 

I am in favor of dental clinics and 
school lunches for the children who 
really need them. I do object to an all- 
powerful state going into farms and 
homes which are able to make the de- 
cisions for themselves, and, under the 
guise of money payments, get them to 
make such decisions. There are some 
situations with respect to which we 
should permit individual judgment to 
prevail. The state should not blow the 
nose of every child that has a cold. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the Senator’s 
dental analogy is exceedingly fallacious 
when applied to the mutter of soil con- 
servation. After all, the individual to 
whom he refers owns his teeth, and he 
can do with them what he wants. If he 
has the money he can have his teeth 
repaired. If he does not want to have 
his teeth repaired, it is his affair. 

We are dealing with a basic national 
interest, which I believe the Senator 
from Illinois is overlooking and discard- 
ing on the assumption that, because a 
man who presently has title in a farm, 
he has enough money for soil conserva- 
tion if he wants to spend it for soil con- 
servation, and therefore the Federal 
Government should pay no attention to 
the problem. I wish to point out that 
all of us have a great national interest 
in farm properties. I rather look upon 
the holders of American farms, although 
they have legal title to them, I admit, as 
holding, after all, a great trust for pos- 
terity. 

So it seems to me that the basic ques- 
tion is whether, in fact, a sound soil- 
conservation program will be conducted 
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to preserve the topsoil of the United 
States if we do not have the National 
Government take an interest in this 
kind of a program. 

Of course, in this connection we have 
experience to go by. The contention of 
the Senator from Illinois that simply be- 
cause the present titleholder of a farm 
has enough money to be able to carry 
on a soil-conservation program, ipso fac- 
to he will carry it on, is not in accord 
with the facts. The farm owners have 
not done that. All that we have to do 
in order to ascertain that situation is 
examine the record of the soil-conserva- 
tion program of the United States. By 
doing so, we find that those who con- 
duct that program are dealing not only 
with the marginal farms. I can take the 
Senator from Illinois to some fertile 
areas in this country and show him that 
some of the large farm operators there 
are not engaging in soil-conservatior 
practices, . 

Mr. President, history shows that 
whenever a nation begins losing its top- 
soil its civilization over the centuries de- 
clines. So in this case we are dealing 
with a historic problem. 

In the year 1951, on the basis of an 
argument which I say most respectfully 
to the Senator from Illinois is a falla- 
cious one and one in favor of false econ- 
omy, I do not think we should make the 
kind of saving the Senator from Illinois 
proposes by way of adopting his amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, 
which I think will really sacrifze thou- 
sands upon thousands of tons of the 
precious topsoil of the land of America. 


I favor a soil-conservation program, 
and I think the Senator from Illinois 
should be pleading for an increase in the 
appropriation, not a reduction in it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I did 
not know whether the Senator from Ore- 
gon was going to ask me a question or 


was going to make a statement. I 
thought I was yielding for a question, but 
I have been very glad to have him make 
a statement. 

The Senator from Oregon has made 
a very eloquent plea about topsoil, and 
he has pointed out that it is a national 
asset. Of course that is true. Health 
is also a national asset, and is just as 
precious an asset as is topsoil, and yet 
we are not providing bonus payments to 
parents if they provide the right foods 
and health protection for their children. 

In all these things the question is how 
much will the State do and how much 
shall we allow the individual to do? It is 
a very difficult decision to make. Some 
of us draw the line at some places, and 
others draw the line at other places. 

Some persons say that the Federal 
Government should not concern itself at 
all with health. I do not agree. How- 
ever, neither do I agree with those who 
say that the Federal Government should 
go into every household and should take 
care of the health of every family. I 
think that in the main we should rely 
upon individual choice, and we should 
have the Federal Government and the 
State governments in reserve in cases 
where, either because of lack of knowl- 
edge or foresight or lack of funds, health 
is not properly conserved. 
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The same is true in the case of soil. 
Is it not desirable in the main that the 
farmers should do these things for them- 
selves if they are able to do them, if they 
have sufficient funds with which to do 
them, if they have the will to do them, 
and if they wish to do them? Under 
those circumstances, it is much better to 
have the decisions made by the individ- 
uals, rather than by the Government, 
but holding the Government in reserve 
in cases where farmers, either because of 
poverty or lack of knowledge or indif- 
ference, allow their soil to become de- 
pleted and allow erosion to occur. 

That is really the issue between us, 
it seems to me. 

Mr. President, I believe that the for- 
mula now included, and which with the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will become even more flexible, will 
permit the Department of Agriculture to 
use this appropriation in the areas where 
the money is most needed and where the 
soil is most depleted, and will permit 
the Department to take the money away 
from the great areas in the Midwest 
where the soil is not depleted, but al- 
ready is rich. This proposal will permit 
the Department to concentrate the 
money on the farms which need to en- 
gage in desirable agricultural practices, 
instead of spreading the money between 
all farms, regardless of need. 

The argument of my colleague and of 
myself is, I think, that a very consider- 
able proportion of the farmers of the 
United States will put these practices 
into effect, regardless of whether or not 
the Federal Government makes these 
subsidy payments. Those farmers would 
engage in those practices as a matter of 
good farming, on the basis of the knowl- 
edge and the income and the technical 
assistance they have. They would en- 
gage in those practices anyway. In 
those cases, we do not believe the Fed- 
eral Government should give these added 
amounts, which will constitute subsidies 
and will come either directly from the 
taxpayers or from the community as 
a whole, trough inflation. We believe 
that approximately half of the funds 
should be used to carry on this program 
for those who need the services, but not 
for those who do not need the services. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as 
a cosponsor of the pending amendment, 
I rise in support of the proposed reduc- 
tion of $130,000,000. 

Much has been said about how the 
appropriations are being cut. The com- 
mittee report now before us indicates 
that the bill as it now stands provides for 
a cut, as compared with last year’s ap- 
propriations, of $24,429,570. 

I have a great deal of respect for the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RvussEtv], 
the chairman of the subcommittee, and 
for the Appropriations Committee as a 
whole. However, I wish to repeat—and 
I think the Senator from Georgia will 
agree with me—that the report is in 
error, in that the bill does not represent 
any decrease in the appropriations, as 
compared with the actual appropriations 
nrade last year. 

Instead of a saving of $24,000,000, as 
is claimed in the report, I point out that 
the bill now before us actually repre- 
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sents an increase in the amount of 
$335,871,973 over the appropriations 
made for these purposes last year. In 
other wards, if the bill as reported by 
the committee is enacted, without the 
acceptance of any of the amendments, 
the bill will authorize expenditures of 
over $1,000,000,000 in this one Depart- 
ment alone, insofar as the American 
taxpayers are concerned. 

This discrepancy in the committee’s 
figures is accounted for on page 52 of the 
bill, wherein the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to 
discharge indebtedness of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by canceling notes 
issued by that Corporation in the 
amount of $427,000,000. This repre- 
sents a restoration of the capital im- 
pairment as a result of losses sustained 
by that Corporation on its food de- 
struction or give-away program. 

Last year these note cancellations 
amounted to $66,698,457, which amount 
was canceled on September 6, 1950. 

I think the Senator from Georgia will 
agree with me that these note cancella- 
tions, as far as the American taxpayers 
are concerned, fall in the same category 
as the cash appropriations provided by 
this bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course I agree that 
it is money which comes out of the 
Treasury, but I think it occupies an en- 
tirely different position from cash ap- 
propriations made in the bill. 

In all frankness, Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Delaware is 
making a rather far-fetched argument 
when he says that the cancellation of 
the notes amounts to the same thing 
as an appropriation made in this bill. 
I make that statement for the reason 
that the cancellations are made in ac- 
cordance with an act passed by the Con- 
gress. In my judgment, the cancella- 
tion of these notes is similar to the 
action taken in carrying out the inter- 
national wheat agreement, in connec- 
tion with which we are compelled to 
cancel $76,000,000 worth of notes in a 
year. I believe that operation occupies 
an entirely different position from the 
soil-conservation programs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
not speaking of the soil-conservation 
programs; I am speaking of the over-all 
appropriations provided for in this bill. 

The note cancellations for the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement are author- 
ized in another section of the bill. While 
it is true that the cancellation of the 
notes issued by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is done in carrying out of the 
provisions of another section of the law, 
yet I point out that so far as the Amer- 
ican taxpayers are concerned, the agri- 
cultural program this year, when this bill 
is enacted, if it is enacted in the form 
in which it has been reported, will call 
for expenditures of more than $1,000,- 
000,000 for the Department of Agricul- 
ture alone, and not for expenditures of 
$751,770,130, as stated in the committee 
report. 

The fact that the notes of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation are canceled 
must be taken into consideration when 
we pass a tax bill and also when we count 
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up the over-all expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. I think the Senator from 
Georgia will agree as to that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, I agree 
that when we consider the fiscal bur- 
den on the taxpayers, the ECA expendi- 
tures and commitments and all other ex- 
penditures and commitments must be 
taken into consideration, for all of them 
are obligations on the Treasury of the 
United States. What I complained of 
was that the Senator from Delaware 
was saying that they occupied the same 
status as appropriations for agriculture 
contained in this bill. That is a part of 
his statement with which I heartily dis- 
agree. I do not agree with that 
conclusion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not often find 
myself in disagreement with the Senator 
from Georgia, but, on that point, I do 
disagree, because the cancellation of 
these notes is directly as a result of the 
agriculture program; because there is a 
loss sustained by the Corporation on the 
agricultural program, and it does repre- 
sent expenditures as far as that pro- 
gram is concerned. The fact that they 
are so recognized by the Appropriations 
Committees and by the Congress is evi- 
denced by the fact that these cancella- 
tion authorizations always fall into this 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot speak for 
the Congress or for the committees, or 
for all those who are interested; but I 
am quite sure that the Committee on 
Appropriations would not agree with the 
Senator’s conclusion that these cancella- 
tions occupy the same relationship to 
the agriculture program as do the ap- 
propriations contained in this bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. . 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know 
whether I am misinformed on the mat- 
ter or not, but, as I remember the old 
law, there is a requirement that, when 
the stock of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is impaired, it must be reported 
to the Treasury, the Treasury reports it 
to the Congress, and it becomes neces- 
sary for the Congress to repair the capi- 
tal stock structure. The impairment, 
of course, is the amount which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loses on its 
various farm prices. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is, on its over- 
all program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Including the food 
shipped under ECA, and everything else. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That could be; but 
the fact of the matter is that most of 
that is in the field of surplus export, 
and there is authority for that in the 
agricultural bills; so that I believe the 
Senator from Delaware is very substan- 
tially correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Senator 
from. Illinois is entitled to his opinion, 
but the Senator from Delaware has said 
that he thought I would agree with him. 
I do not agree with him that cancella- 
tions amount to the same thing as the 
appropriations of this bill. I have great 
respect for the Senator from Delaware. 
Of course, I think I correctly quote him, 
in connection with the appropriation, 
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as saying that the cancellations have the 
sume relationship to agriculture as the 
appropriations contained in this bill; 
but that does not appeal to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Again I point out 
to the Senator from Georgia that I can- 
not agree with his conclusions. I re- 
gret it. The ECA program, referring 
particularly to the shipments under it 
of agricultural products is provided for 
by the Congress, under a separate ap- 
propriation bill. Money is taken from 
that appropriation and paid over into 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
it has no relationship whatever to this 
$427,000,000 loss. The Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation does not merely allo- 
cate these commodities to ECA, and 
charge them off as losses. They get 
paid for all they sell to the ECA program. 
I know the Senator from Georgia will 
agree with me on that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not alto- 
gether agree with the Senator from 
Delaware on that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will 
agree with me that the ECA appropria- 
tion pays for its own purchases, will he 
not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It does. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It certainly does. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The ECA appropria- 
tion pays for whatever is paid for out 
of the ECA appropriation; but some of 
the items represent losses, which are in- 
curred by virtue of the fact that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation sells to 
ECA at less than cost; and it is not all 
in this country. We have a program in 
Mexico in connection with the hoof and 
mouth disease eradication there, under 
which we undertake to buy so many mil- 
lions of pounds of canned meat, at a cer- 
tain cost, in Mexico. Those meats are 
purchased out of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration funds. They are sold later to 
England and to other countries at con- 
siderably less than we paid for them. I 
do not think that item can fairly be 
charged to American agriculture, at least 
to the same extent that a soil-conserva- 
tion pregram would be. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator will 
yield, I think that point is correct, ex- 
cept that those are very, very modest 
amounts, indeed, 

Mr. RUSSELL. ‘A sum of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 is not very modest, I 
should say. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But what the Sena- 
tor from Delaware says is, in my judg- 
ment, very substantially correct. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. The amount which was spent as 
a result of the Mexican canned-meat 
program was insignificant in comparison 
to the over-all loss of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I will ~ 


yield to the Senator from North Dakota 
in a moment. But I first want to point 
out to the Senator from Georgia that, 
though this loss was not sustained on 
ECA programs, it represents losses on the 
many agricultural commodities which 
have been declared surplus, destroyed, or 
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given away in the past 12 months by this 
administration. It represents the pota- 
toes which have been dumped into heaps, 
to be burned or otherwise destroyed, or 
put into hog lots. It represents the 
raisins or the money which the Govern- 
ment spent on raisins which were sold 
to the farmers in California, that they 
might feed them to the hogs. It repre- 
sents all of the other foolish food de- 
struction programs of this administra- 
tion in the past several months, and 
it represents 100 percent the expendi- 
tures of the Agricultural Department. 
Whether these programs are justified, 
whether this administration is justified 
in destroying this food while we are at 
war, or whether it was justified in de- 
stroying it before we got into war, is 
another point. I merely point out that 
the cost of the agricultural program to- 
day, when this bill passes, assuming there 
is no reduction made, will be, as far as 
the American taxpayer is concerned— 
and that is what he is interested in, what 
he is going to have to pay—will be $1,- 
081,000,000. He is going to pay the 
money for every dime of note cancella- 
tions in the Treasury, whether it is ap- 
propriated in cash and paid over to the 
Treasyry, or whether the notes are 
merely canceled, as is proposed. It is 
immaterial to the American people who 
have to pay the bill how this is handled. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
not debate with the Senator from Dela- 
ware the merits of the potato program 
and other programs. I have heard the 
Senator wax very eloquent on that point, 
and I concede that that program was 
very poorly handled. I would be the last 
to praise the Agricultural Department 
for the way it handled the details of that 
program, but I do take the position that 
there are many details and very sub- 
stantial items involved. As I recall, the 
Senator stated there was a loss to the 
CCC of more than $30,000,000 on the 
Mexican canned-meat program. I con- 
sider that to be quite a substantial sum 
of money. It is, in my State, perhaps 
not in those States where the Senators 
insist upon the farmers’ refrain from 
receiving soil-conservation checks: but, 
in some sections of the country, $30,000,- 
000, plus, is still a considerable amount 
of money. I do not think such an item 
is chargeable against agriculture to the 
same extent as is an action program. 
That is the difference between the Sena- 
tor from Delaware and me. I did not 
intend to interrupt him, until he said 
he thought I would agree that that is as 
much to be charged against the agricul- 
tural program as any other item of the 
bill. That is a statement with which 
I disagree. The Senator is correct, of 
course, in saying that this meant that 
the losses, of one kind and another, in- 
curred by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration, are being charged off in this bill. 
There can be no question about that. 

Mr. . And, so far as the 
American taxpayer, which includes the 
American farmer, is concerned, it is im- 
material whether it is handled in the 
form of note cancellations or of direct 
appropriations, is it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. So far as the Ameri- 
can taxpayer is concerned, whether it is 
done by appropriation or whether it is 
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done by note cancellations, the result is 
that the American taxpayer, at some time 
and place, is going to be compelled to 
pay. But that is an entirely different 
condition, in my opinion, from an out- 
of-pocket appropriation for agriculture. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So now the Senator 
will agree with me, then, that as far as 
the American taxpayers are concerned, 
instead of taking this report at face value 
indicating a saving of $24,000,000, wren 
we get through with this bill, assuming 
it is passed without amendment, they 
will really be $335,000,000 worse off than 
they were a year ago, in the same appro- 
priation bill; will they not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I do not agree to 
that, because I do not recall exactly the 
amounts which have been canceled. I 
know that, when we had food subsidies 
during the late war, we canceled 
$700,000,000 or $800,000,000 of Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation notes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam speaking of this 
year. What happened in World War II 
has nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not recall the 
amount of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion notes canceled last year, or whether 
any of them were canceled last year, 
but if they were I think it was done by a 
supplemental bill, not in the agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may point out to 
the Senator from Georgia that on page 
438 of this year’s 1952 budget, it specifi- 
cally states that $66,698,457 was ap- 
proved for cancellation, or restoration of 
capital, in the last fiscal year, and I say 
again that it does have a direct connec- 
tion. 

Unless we make some cuts in this bill 
we will have increased last year’s appro- 
priation by over $300,000,000 in this bill 
alone. If we go on in the same way we 
shall end up without having accom- 
plished any economy at all. 

I know of no stronger encouragement 
that could be presented in favor of this 
reduction than to read from a telegram 
received yesterday from Roger Fleming, 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, in which he 
speaks on behalf of the federation, en- 
dorsing the $130,000,000 cut. The tele- 
gram reads as follows: 

Reduction of Federal expenditures abso- 
lutely essential part sound inflation control 
program. Welfare of all citizens, farmers 
included, placed in jeopardy unless basic 
causes of inflation are checked. Farmers 
are willing to do their fair share toward 
accomplishing this objective. Statement on 
behalf of American Farm Bureau Federation 
mailed you July 18 contains recommenda- 
tions, with particular reference agricultural 
appropriatio..s. Especially urge your sup- 
port reducing agricultural conservation pay- 
ments authorization for 1952 crop program 
to $150,000,000. 


When testifying before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, Mr. Allan B. 
Kline, presidert of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, endorsed the cut, 
and said: 

‘She best place possible to demonstrate our 
sincerity is right in this program and we 
believe that in a great many areas this thing 
can be so managed that the $150,000,000 will 
match the needs. This is a real saving, of 
course, as far as that program is concerned. 
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I also pointed out earlier today that 
when testifying before the Finance 
Committee Mr. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Mr. Newsom, master of the National 
Grange, said that the most constructive 
thing we could do would be to approve 
this cut. Mr. Newsom said, further, 
tat there was no justification for pay- 
ments to individual farmers under pres- 
ent income positions. 

The whole program was started in the 
depression and the agency is a depres- 
sion-born agency. It has been carried 
over into a period of prosperity, and 
now, even with the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of practically every farm organi- 
zation in the country with reference to 
a cut, we still find Congress and the 
administration fighting any reduction. 
Apparently they are determined to 
spend this country into bankruptcy. 


A few minutes ago the question was © 


raised that perhaps these endorsements 
did not spring from the grass roots, and 
that the American farmers really do not 
support this amendment. I should like 
to read a letter which I received today 
from Ralph R. Peters, executive secre- 
tary, Delaware Farm Bureau. I point 
again what is often overlooked, that 
the State which I represent, including 
the county in which I live, is the third 
ranking county in agricultural produc- 
tion east of the Rocky Mountains. We 
outrank any county in the States of 
Illinois, Georgia, Arizona, or any of the 
so-called agricultural States of the Mid- 
west and South. 

I now read the letter from Mr. Peters, 
which is dated July 24, 1951: 

Several Farm Bureau community groups 
have passed resolutions urging your support 
to reduce ACP payments to $150,000,C00 for 
1952. 

We feel this is necessary if other non- 
essential Federal expenditures are to be re- 
duced. We don’t believe it possible to con- 
trol inflation and spend as usual for non- 
essential programs, 


I want the Senator from Georgia to 
pay particular attention to this, because 
I think he is the one who raised the 
question that perhaps this is not the 
general feeling of the farmers in the 
various areas of the country. I read 
further: 

All of the groups contacted were unani- 
mous in this opinion and asked that I com- 
municate their feelings in regard to non- 
essential expenditures of all kinds. 


That letter is signed by Ralph R, 
Peters, executive secretary, Delaware 
Farm Bureau. 

Mr. President, when these gentlemen 
speak I know they are speaking for the 
grassroots farmers. In our area of the 
country, which was established long be- 
fore any of the areas in the Midwest, 
long before we ever heard of a New Deal, 
a Fair Deal, or a “double deal” in Wash- 
ington, the farmers were practicing soil 
conservation, They did it without be- 
ing paid for it. I know they are not 
dependent upon these payments for 
their living. They are perfectly willing 
to give it up in the name of economy 
provided we cut out all the subsidies 
like those the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois enumerated a few minutes ago. 


‘ 
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The American farmers are to be com- 
mended upon the fact that when they 
came before us this year asking us to be 
a little careful about placing increased 
taxes on them, and asking us to be a 
little more careful about spending their 
money, which has been so recklessly 
spent in the last few years, each one 
started out by naming a specific agri- 
cultural program upon which they were 
willing to take a cut. For us now com- 
pletely to ignore their own recommenda- 
tion would be about as foolish a step 
as the Senate has ever taken. If we do 
ignore it, so far as John Q. Public is 
concerned, he will have to cough up an 
extra $355,000,000 over and above what 
he coughed up 12 months ago, to pay 
for the extra cost of the agricultural 
program. 

I have expressed my opinion many 
times with reference to the policy of 
dumping food into the hog lots, particu- 
lary in wartime. 

About 20 pages later in the bill some 
Senator is going to defend the $427,- 
000,000 item to pay for the food that was 
destroyed last year on the basis we had 
surpluses. But right now we are told it 
is necessary to apppropriate $280,000,- 
000 to encourage the farmer to pro- 
duce more surplus so there will be more 
food to destroy or feed to the pigs next 
year. It just does not make sense and 
the farmers know it. This is a continu- 
ation of the Henry Wallace formula of 
plowing under crops, killing pigs, and 
everybody living out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

It was argued a few moments ago that 
a part of the cost of the program was 
to go for the reseeding of range lands 
of the Midwest. What is wrong with the 
farmers in the Midwest reseeding their 
own ranges? The administration today 
pleads for the Midwestern farmer who 
is described as being unable to seed his 
own grass ranges, yet a few weeks ago 
they were condemning the cattle grower 
who uses these ranges as the most selfish 
profiteering group in the United States. 
It just does not make sense. The Sen- 
ate today wants to spend millions to push 
prices higher, and on the other side of 
the Capitol Members of the House are 
dealing with controls because they pity 
the American housewife, who has to pay 
such high prices on account of food de- 
stroyed. It is little wonder that Wash- 
ington has been labeled the “Capital of 
the State of Confusion.” 

Everyone knows that we cannot con- 
trol inflation by merely placing a price- 
control bill on the books. The Ameri- 
can farmers have recognized that if we 
are sincere in trying to stop inflation we 
should stop Government spending. 

I certainly hope the amendment will 
be adopted as one step on the road to 
cutting these appropriations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the indulgence of the 
few Senators present to say a few words 
in opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment. 

This country cannot at this time let 
its productive capacity decline, if for 
only two simple reasons, namely, be- 
cause of the increase in our population, 
and because of acreage losses due to 
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erosion and depletion. Our population 
is now increasing at the rate of 6,000 a 
day. Even with the splendid progress 
which has been made in the field of soil 
conservation, our productive land is de- 
creasing at the rate of 500,000 acres a 
year as a result of erosion and depletion. 
In the early days of our history, when 
a farmer cleared a small acreage for 
farming, he cultivated it until the land 
became exhausted. After that occurred 
he could move on a few miles away or 
perhaps a few acres away, and start an- 
other farm and work it until the land 
become depleted. We no longer have 
such frontiers. Most of our fertile land 
is now in use. Our cropland acreage 
available is 460,000,000 acres, and it is all 
being used. It can readily be seen that 
with an increase in our population as I 
have indicated and the yearly decrease in 
our fertile acres, as I have pointed out, 
we should by all means save and protect 
our precious soil. 

Today we have a population in excess 
of 150,000,000. In 1920 the number of 
cultivated harvested acres per person 
was 3,3 acres. Today that per capita 
acreage in harvested acres, in a period 
of a little more than 30 years, has de- 
creased to 2.2 acres, a drop of 33.3 per- 
cent a person. 

I do not believe any Member of the 
Senate will deny the good that has come 
from soil-conservation practices. Let 
me give a few instances of the benefits 
that have come to our productive 
capacity in the production of food and 
fiber. The production in 1950 was 40 
percent per acre greater than the aver- 
age for 1935 to 1939, and the goal set 
for 1951 is 145 percent of the 1935-39 
average. Therefore, Mr. President, it 
goes without saying that in order to be 
able to produce this vast amount of food 
which is now needed, we must preserve 
and protect our precious topsoil. We 
must encourage the use of modern 
methods which are the product of re- 
search through our Department of 
Agriculture. In other words, the food 
and fiber needs per person in the United 
States are now being met with 33 per- 
cent less acres of land per person than 
in 1920. 

I wish to be a little more specific. In 
1925 it required nearly 46,000,000 acres 
to produce 16,000,000 bales of cotton. 
This year we asked for 28,500,000 acres to 
produce the same quantity of cotton. 
Our production may reach seventeen to 
eighteen million bales. Such an in- 
crease will not come along by chance, 
but no doubt through soil betterment, 
the intelligent use of fertilizer, and bet- 
ter methods developed through research. 

As was pointed out a moment ago by 
the distingvished Senator from Oregon, 
this soil belongs to the Nation. It does 
not belong to the individual who plants 
and cultivates it. It is the duty of the 
Nation to protect and preserve this pre- 
cious soil for the benefit of future gen- 
erations. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
make a world tour 2 years ago. I visited 
Iran, which now constitutes old Persia, 
and Iraq. I was very much depressed 
when traveling over that ancient coun- 
try. In times past historians tell us that 
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Persia was able to sustain a population 
of 115,000,000 people. Today it can 
hardly provide a livelihood for 15,000,000 
people. 

Let us consider the great valley of 
Mesopotamia, that is the area of land 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
which is now a portion of Iraq. At one 
time it used to produce sufficient crops 
of fiber and food to provide for the 
sustenance of 15,000,000 people. Today 
it can hardly support the livelihood of 
3,000,000 people. Why? One need but 
visit it to find the answer. The great 
rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, have 
brought down to the Gulf of Persia the 
topsoil of that great country to such 
an extent that there are thousands upon 
thousands of acres of that land that 
are now as barren of vegetation as the 
floor upon which I am standing. Mr. 
President, I do not want such a calamity 
to occur in this country. 

Last year my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Dovctas], 
tried to and succeeded in reducing many 
of the appropriations the Committee 
on Appropriations sought to place in a 
bill in order to build various dams in the 
Missouri Valley. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- ° 


TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator from 


Louisiana sure about his facts when he 
says that any of the amendments in 
question were adopted? My recollection 


is that those amendments were not 
adopted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was last year. 
Additions were made in the Senate, and, 
as I remember, the House struck them 
out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think any 
amendments making cuts in the appro- 
priations were adopted on the floor. I 
think they were all voted down. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may have made a 
misstatement to some extent. However, 
I do know that the subcommittee, of 
which I was a member, placed in the 
civil-functions bill, and the subcommit- 
tee dealing with the Interior Depaft- 
ment bill placed in the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, a good deal of 
money with which to build dams, but in 
conference those items were deleted or 
reduced by action of our good friends on 
the other side of the Capitol. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is cor- 
rect about that. I recall that distinctly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is a great pity 
that those distinguished Representa- 
tives, as well as some Senators who voted 
against the appropriations, could not 
have gone down into the great Missouri 
Valley and seen with their own eyes 
what has occurred in the last 3 or 4 
weeks. 

Mr. President, since these great proj- 
ects have been authorized, there is no 
question that if we had spent the money 
necessary to build the dams the great 
disaster which occurred in the Missouri 
Valley would not have happened. Gen- 
eral Pick made a statement, which ap- 
peared in the press some time ago, that 
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the losses in that great valley will aggre- 
gate almost $1,000,000,000. Yet the cost 
of building the necessary dams and 
levees that would have averted this trag- 
edy would have been less than $300,000,- 
000. Would that the Congress had the 
vision to appropriate the money in order 
to build these dams and levees. The loss 
of $1,000,000,000 is property loss. It is 
the loss of physical property, homes, and 
industries. That property is replaceable. 
But we cannot replace the billions of 
tons of topsoil carried down the river. 
That topsoil cannot be replaced. It is a 
total loss. I say it is shortsightedness 
on the part of the Senate to refuse to 
appropriate enough money to remedy 
this situation. Such refusal simply rep- 
resents false economy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Louisiana, to a 
certain extent he is attributing the loss 
in the Missouri Valley to the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovucias] who 
proposes these cuts. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. There are quite 
a few Senators who advocated the same 
proposal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With respect to the 
soil-conservation program, as I pointed 
out a while ago, the population is in- 
creasing at the rate of 6,000 persons a 
day, and our harvested acres are being 
depleted at the rate of 500,000 acres a 
year. Itis self-evident that unless some- 
thing is done to prevent soil erosion it 
will not be long before the conditions 
which I described as existing in Persia, 
will soon be with us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may finish 
what I started to say? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wish to 
point out to the Senator from Louisiana, 
in all fairness to the Senator from Il- 
linois, that I joined him in voting for 
the cuts, so I take my share of the re- 
sponsibility, even though my name was 
not mentioned. We were unsuccessful 
in our effort to make cuts. We were un- 
successful in cutting the soil-conserva- 
tion payments last year. They went 
through in their entirety; and they did 
not stop the water rolling down the Mis- 
souri River to any extent whatever. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What made me re- 
member the situation so well was the fact 
that the distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Dovctas] and the senior 
Senator from Delaware fought those ap- 
propriations, particularly those with re- 
spect to the money sought to be obtained 
for building levees and spillways from 
Cairo, Ill., on down to the Gulf. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What I wished to 
point out was that we were defeated. 
The money was appropriated, and it still 
did not stop the water from rolling 
down. No amount of money which the 
Government can appropriate can stop 
the losses sustained from the kind of 
floods from which Kansas and Missouri 
recently suffered. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. As I pointed out 
last year, the work in the lower valley 
was authorized in 1928. If the money 
necessary to put that program through 
had been appropriated, all the damage 
which is now occurring from Cairo on 
down would not have occurred. Last 
year, the year before that, and the year 
previous to that, the State of Louisiana 
was overflowed in part. If this program 
for the lower valley, which was author- 
ized back in 1928, had been completed, 
our losses would have been nil. By the 
same token, we have been delaying or 
curtailing the appropriations necessary 
to complete the Missouri Valley projects. 
I do not mean to say that we could have 
stopped the damage altogether, but one 
needs to go down there and see for him- 
self. A couple of dams were built, and 
all the land below those dams suffered 
not at all. Tremendous losses occurred 
where we had failed to build proposed 
dams. This morning a bird’s eye pic- 
ture of that situation was presented to 
us before the Appropriations Committee. 
My good friend from North Dakota | Mr. 
Younc] made a visit to this area. The 
Senator from Mississippi {Mr. STENNIs] 
also made a visit there. They saw with 
their own eyes the good effect which re- 
sulted from the building of the dams I 
have mentioned. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I should like to associ- 
ate myself with the very constructive 
presentation being made by the Senator 
from Louisiana. There is no question in 
the world that if the contemplated pro- 
grams were in operation as of today, the 
serious floods in the Missouri and Kan- 
sas Rivers would not have taken place. 
It is quite true that we cannot appro- 
priate money in this Congress to undo 
the damage which took place 3 weeks 
ago. But we cannot start any earlier 
than now. If we are to offset the dam- 
age in future years, we should continue 
with the whole Missouri River develop- 
ment program as rapidly as engineering 
and construction science will permit. 

In addition to structures in the lower 
valley, it is essential, as the Senator from 
Louisiana well knows—and in the past 
he has consistently supported these 
projects by his votes—to hold back in 
the pper reaches of the rivers the flood 
waters of the spring and the melting 
snows, so that when floods occur further 
down they will pour into half-empty 
channels instead of channels running 
bank-full. 

In this very Congress the House of 
Representatives deleted from the civil 
functions bill some very important flood- 
control dams, two of which happened to 
be located in my State. One was at 
Gavins Point. While they are primarily 
dams to store water, they prevent floods 
farther downstream. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is there any doubt 
in the Senator’s mind that if the esti- 
mates made by the Corps of Engineers 
as to the amount of money which should 
be spent each year in order to build 
the dams had been allowed, those dams 
would now be constructed? 
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Mr. MUNDT. There is not the slight- 
est doubt of it. Furthermore, the loss 
sustained in this one flood would more 
than pay for the entire river-long, val- 
ley-wide flood-control program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Last year the Corps 
of Engineers asked that $115,000,000 be 
appropriated in order to continue the 
fiood-control work from Cairo, IIl., to the 
lower Mississippi. Do Senators know 
how much we got? It was $62,000,000, 
or just a little more than 50 percent 
of the amount requested. This time a 
little less than $100,000,000 was asked. 
and the House recommended $59,000,- 
000, or just a little more than half of 
the amount requested. I say that when 
a project of that size and importance 
was authorized in 1928, and today it is 
only half completed, there is no one to 
blame for it except the Congress, for not 
appropriating the money. 

By the same token, I am saying that 
it is u crime to_ permit such losses to 
be sustained as have been sustained in 
the States of Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and other States. The respon- 
sibility can be placed upon the doorstep 
of Congress. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Since the catastrophe 
in Missouri and Kansas, I suppose there 
have been a dozen or 15 speeches made 
on this floor reproaching the Sen- 
ate and the House for their sins of omis- 
sion in not making ample funds available 
in other years and now. Along with it, 
of course, goes the old story, that there 
is nothing but Delphic wisdom in the 
minds of engineers, and that what they 
say represents the alpha and the omega. 

The fact of the matter is that the jun- 
ior Senator from Illinois simply does not 
agree. I believe that my friend from 
Louisiana will bear me out when I say 
that when we started with the flood- 
control program long ago, it was com- 
monly referred to as the Jadwin plan. 
General Jadwin was then Chief of Army 
Engineers. I know what his thesis was. 
I built my share of levees and dug my 
share of ditches, as a drainage contractor 
years ago. The idea was to get the water 
down to the Gulf of Mexico as rapidly 
as possible. What happened? Up and 
down the territory in the watersheds the 
farmers put in tile. The water was 
drained from the land into the small 
streams rapidly. Thesmall streams were 
straightened out so as to get the water 

rapidly into the larger watercourses, 

such as the Illinois, the Mississippi, and 
other rivers. 

What happened? The system began 
to fill up. So we were told, “We must 
build levees.” After a while we were 
told, “Build them higher.” I went down 
to bid on some work near Vicksburg, 
Miss., many years ago. The levees were 
about 50 feet high. The only way to 
build them was by the use of a train of 
cars, borrowing dirt from a point 10 miles 
away. 

We have shrunk the watercourses. 
The Mississippi is a river which builds 
up, as distinguished from the Orinoco, 
the Volga, and other rivers. Nature 
goes across the landscape, there comes 
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high precipitation, the water rises, and 
there is no place for it to go, so the crown 
of the levee is knocked off, and the sur- 
rounding area inundated. 

It seems to me that before we reproach 
the Congress we had better go back and 
reexamine the entire flood-control thesis 
of the Government. It has been only in 
recent years that we have begun to hear 
about upstream engineering. I, for one, 
certainly do not like to be reproached 
for whatever sins of omission or commis- 
sion may be Jaid at my door. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is not my pur- 
pose to argue the so-called Jadwin plan 
with my good friend from Illinois. The 
fact remains that the proposal now being 

carried out, snail-like, was adopted by the 
Congress. I am convinced that if the 
money had been appropriated at the 
proper time to carry out the so-called 
Jadwin plan, as amended from time to 
time, Louisiana, Arkansas, and other 
States from Cairo on down to the mouth 
of the Mississippi would not have been 
visited with such floods as occured in the 
last few years. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is true that the 
river was straightened out from Cairo 
on to the northern part of my State, but 
there remains today the floodway which 
is to be built near Angola, La., at Mor- 
ganza, La., to take care of the overflow 
water which comes down the river at 
greatly accelerated speed. As I recall, 
the Mississippi River at Angola can carry 
only a million and a half cubic feet per 
second, whereas it is estimated that at 
the highest expected flood over 3,000,000 
cubic feet per second pass at that point. 
iP order to take care of the situation, 
the Morganza floodway was planned. 

Ever since I have been in the Senate, 
and that has been for a period of almost 
15 years, I have been asking and beg- 
ging Congress, through the Appropria- 
tions Committee, to appropriate a suffi- 
cient sum of money to complete the Mor- 
ganza floodway. I have no doubt in my 
mind that if that part of the flood pro- 
gram had been firfished we would not be 
visited with the floods that come to my 
State, to Arkansas, to other States, and 
to places like Cairo, as they do each 
year. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I admit that if we 
continue to take away the reservoir 
space, if we build the levees higher, and 
take the water away from the fish and 
birds, we must provide additional reser- 
voir space. The only place it can be 
built is between two levees. In that way 
we confine the stream. In that way we 
get on the Mississippi what we have on 
the other streams. Then there soon 
comes more water than ever before, and 
higher floods than have ever before been 
recorded. The water goes over the 
levees, and then we begin to shriek like 
children in the woods. 

Mr. ELLENDER, I disagree with my 
able friend from Illinois. There was 
evidence adduced before our committee 
yesterday with respect to the expendi- 
ture of money in that regard. During a 
certain period of time we appropriated 
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$20,000,000 to do certain work on the 
Missouri River, so as to make the river 
run in a fixed channel. The work was 
done piecemeal. Instead of appropriat- 
ing sufficient money to complete the job, 
it was done piecemeal. We spread the 
work over a period of time. We spread 
it very thinly. It was testified that in 
the course of a short period over 50 per- 
cent of the money that was spent was 
lost, and we would have to start all over 
again. All of that loss was sustained, I 
repeat, because of piecemeal construc- 
tion. I say that if the plans which had 
been carefully worked out by our engi- 
neers had been put into effect without 
delay, we would not be faced with that 
situation. I am satisfied that General 
Jadwin probably would never have ad- 
vocated the plan for flood control of the 
Mississippi if he thought it would re- 
quire 30 years to accomplish. His idea 
was that it be done within 10 or 15 years, 
not 30 years. By the same token I say 
that the plans which have been author- 
ized by Congress and which are now be- 
ing worked out piecemeal in the Mis- 
souri Valley should have been completed 
and well under way, instead of having 
this dilly-dallying by Congress. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to point out to 
my good friend from [Illinois [Mr. 
DrrKsen] that just as there has been 
considerable progress made in the past 
quarter century in the fields of electrical 
engineering, automotive engineering, 
and aeronautical engineering, there has 
also been great progress made in the 
field of river engineering. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No one can question 

‘the fact. 

Mr. MUNDT. We are approaching 
the problem of flood control in a manner 
considerably different from that in which 
we approached it a quarter of a century 
ago, when it was largely a matter of 
straightening the channel, increasing 
the height of the levee, and eliminating 
curves on a river. Today, because Army 
engineers have learned something from 
reclamation engineers, and because both 
of them have learned something from 
working with nature for several decades, 
we approach the problem from the 
standpoint of holding in the upper 
reaches of the river the freshets which 
cause the floods. It agrees closely with 
what the Senator from Louisiana has re- 
ferred to earlier, namely, the relation- 
ship between the soil conservation and 
flood control, 

The whole science of soil conservation 
is based on retarding the rapidity with 
which water reaches the channel. The 
concept which is followed now by the 
Army engineers under the Pick-Sloan 
plan, and in the country generally, is to 
hold up the sources of the influx to the 

river of water as much as possible, so 
that it can be regulated down a stream. 

I quite agree that Congress cannot 
assume full responsibility because the 
science of engineering has improved con- 
siderably. Today, under the very able 
leadership of General Pick, we have made 
a great forward step from the standpoint 
of the science of flood control. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I simply make the 
point that 25 years ago, if we quarreled 
with one of the engineers, it was like 
quarreling with the source of all wisdom, 
The engineers had all the answers, 
They had the answer to everything. 
Now comes a confession that they did 
not have the answer to everything. 

I only say that at this stage of the pro- 
ceeding, being confronted with the catas- 
trophe in Kansas and Missouri, it may be 
to the interest of everyone concerned to 
reexamine some of the basic theses un- 
der which we have spent hundreds of 


millions of dollars, with much of the. 


money being wasted. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let me say at this 
point, for the information of my good 
friend from Illinois, that this morning, 
during the hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Civil Functions of the Army, 
we asked the representative of General 
Pick—General Pick could not be pres- 
ent—whether or not it was contem- 
plated to make any changes in the prior 
plans, in view of the disaster in the Mis- 
souri Valley, and the answer was in the 
negative. It was stated that the plans 
had been worked out and that they 
would have done the job if only the dams 
had been built. 

All of this work goes hand in hand 
with the soil-conservation work we are 
now talking about. If we can retard the 
flow of water at its source, from the little 
rivulets and streams into the large riv- 
ers, we will accomplish our purposes. 
What we are most concerned with at the 
present time is to do and to continue to 
do what will protect and preserve for 
future generations the precious top soil 
of our country. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to dis- 
cuss the flood-control program. How- 
ever, I wish to repeat, by way of empha- 
sis, that if we curtail the amount of 
money for soil conservation as was done 
during the Eightieth Congress, there is 
no question in my mind that the pro- 
gram will suffer considerably. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana mean to imply that the 
program was curtailed during the Eight- 
ieth Congress? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; in 1948. 

Mr. WHERRY. How does the Senator 
explain the fact that the President of 
the United States impounded about $89,- 
000,000 which Congress had appropri- 
ated, and would not let it be spent? I 
have been a member of the committee 
since I came to Congress. It is true that 
the Eightieth Congress did set a good 
record for economy, but in this instance 
the difficulty arose from the President's 
impounding $80,000,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I think my friend is 
in error, but irrespective of who did it, 
it came to pass. The point I wish to 
make to my distinguished friend from 
Nebraska is that instead of spending 
$225,000,000 in 1948, only $150,000,000 was 
spent. What was the result? The num- 
ber of farms participating dropped 16 
percent, and the number of individuals 
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following the practices dropped 27 per- 
cent, That was in 1 year. If the pro- 
gram had continued to be curtailed from 
year to year it would not have taken 
very long for the entire program to be 
stopped entirely. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to correct my 
statement. Is the Senator talking about 
soil conservation? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thought the Sena- 
tor was talking about flood control a 
moment ago. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am talking now 
about soil conservation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understood the 
Senator to be discussing flood control. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was drawn into 
the discussion, I may say to my distin- 
guished friend from Nebraska. As is 
often the case, we speak about one sub- 
ject, as I was speaking about soil conser- 
vation, and we are drawn into another 
subject. I did not mind it, however. 

Mr. WHERRY. I was drawn into the 
discussion too. I wish the Recorp to 
show that what I was talking about was 
the impounding by the President during 
the Eightieth Congress of the funds ap- 
propriated for the flood control purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The information 
which I have before me shows that the 
Eightieth Congress cut the appropria- 
tion for soil conservation from $225,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000. If that same 
process had been followed from year to 
year, the soil conservation program 
would not amount to anything today. 

Mr. President, this program certainly 
has increased agricultural production in 
unprecedented amounts. As I pointed 
out a while ago, I say to the Senator 
from Alabama, in 1950 agricultural pro- 
duction was increased by 40 percent over 
the average production in the period 
from 1935 to 1939. That did not simply 
happen, but it occurred because of the 
soil conservation program, the research 
program, contouring, and other prac- 
tices. They were what caused that tre- 
mendous increase in productivity. 

In 1925, as I stated a while ago, 46,- 
000,000 acres of land were required to 
produce 16,000,000 bales of cotton. To- 
day, 29,000,000 acres of land will produce 
probably 17,000,000 bales of cotton. 
That change has not occurred just by 
chance. I say it is due to the practices 
which have been carried on through the 
soil-conservation program, the research 
program, fertilization, contouring, and 
other practices. All of them, when ad- 
ded together, caused that great increase 


,in productivity. The feed and fiber 


needs of the people of the United States 
are now being met with 33 percent less 
acres of land per person than in 1920. 

Mr. President, I repeat that with our 
population increasing at the rate of 6,000 
additional persons every day, and with 
a loss in our fertile acreage at the rate 
of 500,000 acres a year, we cannot afford 
not to spend the necessary funds in order 
to preserve and conserve our precious 
topsoil for future generations. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
as anxious to save money as is anyone 
else. However, I feel compelled to vote 
against the Dirksen-Douglas amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, be- 
cause I think it would be short-sighted 
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and, in the long run, would be extremely 
wasteful if we were to reduce the ap- 
propriations for soil conservation. 

Among the many responsibilities of 
government, it seems to me that four 
stand out as possibly the most impor- 
tant. They are the following: First, to 
protect our country against attack, in- 
surrection, or subversion: second, to 
maintain and improve the health of the 
people of our country; third, to conserve 
the civil and human rights of our peo- 
ple; fourth, and finally, but by no means 
the least important, the duty of protect- 
ing our natural resources, so that we can 
hand to our children and to the many 
generations which will follow them, a 
country unimpaired in its magnificent 
physical strength and in its unlimited 
possibilities. 

In New York we have recognized that 
government responsibility and obliga- 
tion; and we have been spending, and 
are spending today—and our work has 
gone on over a long period of years— 
large sums of money for reforestation, 
for flood control, and in the fight against 
insect pests and blights. That work in 
New York State has paid. Many of our 
depleted forests are again flourishing. 
Soil which had commenced seriously to 
erode is now being rebuilt into valuable 
topsoil. Floods are being prevented. 
We are again among the great agricul- 
tural States of the Union. 

Mr. President, I do not think I need 
draw on my theoretical knowledge of 
the evils, dangers, wastefulness, and 
extravagance of permitting a rich coun- 
try to erode. I think many of my col- 
leagues have seen the same things that 
I have seen; but possibly because of the 
work in which I was engaged, the im- 
pact upon me was greater than it was 
upon many other persons, In my work 


.as Director General of UNRRA, Mr. 


President, I visited a great many of the 
countries of southern Europe and of the 
Middle East. I saw the result of ero- 
sion in Greece, a country which at one 
time was rich, powerful, and flourishing, 
not only in the arts and sciences, but 
also in material wealth. 

I visited Yugoslavia, and there again 
I saw the effects of erosion on the people 
and on the land. What was originally a 
great area of rich, fertile agricultural 
land, with mountains to the east and 
west and south, has now been eroded to 
such an extent that it barely suffices to 
support a few goats and mountain sheep 

I visited Israel, from which my an- 
cestors sprang. That country, once a 
rich, flourishing, and happy land, with 
great forests and rivers, rich farms, and 
other great natural and agricultural re- 
sources, a model for the world, and truly 
one of the garden spots on the face of 
the earth, has changed tragically. 
Twenty years ago, after centuries of 
neglect, the mountains and hills and val- 
leys of Israel had become so eroded the 
forests so completely destroyed that life 
for any great number of people with 
peace and security was impossible. 

I visited southern Italy. That land, 
too, was once prosperous, healthy, and 
happy. However, today, again because 
of centuries of neglect, the land has be- 
come so eroded that life there is ex- 
tremely difficult. 
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Mr. President, I think nothing is more 
important than that we make certain 
that our country, of which we are so 
proud, and which today is the most 
powerful and prosperous in the world, 
a Nation of peace-loving idealists, does 
not lose it heritage, but awakens to the 
necessity of preserving its great re- 
sources, which we have the obligation 
of passing on to our children. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois to the committee amend- 
ment, because I think it would not result 
in true economy but, on the contrary, 
would result in extravagance, loss, and 
waste. I think the Senator’s amend- 
ment to the committee ataendment is 
shortsighted and contrary to the larger 
interests of our country. 

So, Mr. President, I very much hope 
that the amendment of the junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Drrxsen] to the 
committee amendment, will be rejected. 

Mr. WHERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of erosion, which has been dis- 
cussed, has many facets. Erosion of the 
fertile soil of a nation is most serious. 
Erosion of the moral qualities of a peo- 
ple is more serious, and by means of 
such erosion we can lose great values, 
different but of equal importance, as 
compared with the value of top soil. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, Mr. President; 
and I have yielded to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 


GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak for a few minutes on another sub- 
ject. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY BILL SHOULD AND MUST 
PASS THIS SESSION 

Mr. President, the eyes of the Nation 
will be on the House Public Works Com- 
mittee tomorrow when it takes up at 
long last its final decision on the Great 
Lakes-St, Lawrence seaway bill. The 
eyes of the Midwest in particular will be 
on the 25 members of that committee 
because upon their decision hinges the 
following: 

A. The very economic life and pros- 
perity of the 50,000,000 people in the 
valley of the Great Lakes and the scores 
of millions more who will live in this 
heart of America in generations to come. 

B. The welfare of the people in the 
northeastern section of this country 
who are desperate for seaway electric 
power. Electricity is the key to modern 
industry and the key to national defense, 

Without sufficient electric “juice,” the 
Northeast will suffer in times to come 
a worse power famine than she experi- 
enced during World War IT when north- 
eastern industries had to actually close 
down factories because of the electrical 
shortage. 

C. The whole future of Canadian- 
American relations. 

D. The entire defense of America 
which depends upon an alternate trans- 
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portation artery in view of the fact that 
the railroads even now are jammed to 
capacity, as are our present ports. 

As the ranking Republican on the For- 
eign Relations Committee I have pointed 
out to my colleagues that this Congress 
has been quick to vote billions for for- 

eign aid. Tomorrow the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee begins its hearing on 
an $8,500,000,000 foreign-aid program. 
During the past several years the Con- 
gress has voted several billions of dollars 
for public works in every section of this 
country. In the present Congress it au- 
thorized the three-fourths billion dollar 
central Arizona project, and so the story 
goes. Billions for Europe, billions for 
Asia, billions for every section of this 
country, but not a dime for a self- 
liquidating project like the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

We of the Midwest have rarely come 
to Uncle Sam asking for a penny for riv- 
ers and harbors or other public-works 
projects. We are not asking for a dime 
now as a gift. We are asking simply for 
a loan which will be repaid by power 
tolls and electricity charges. 

Senators who have studied this sub- 
ject know that the best men in the 
Nation, men like Wilson and others, 
changed their entire concept as to the 
need of the St. Lawrence seaway. They 
came to realize its necessity for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the very life of this 
country, in order that we may get the 
ore from the Labrador region into the 
great mills of the Middle West. 

The great tragedy of this situation is 
that our good neighbor to the north, 
Canada, which has built far larger a 
proportion of the project than we have 
even though her resources are far more 
limited than ours, has announced re- 
luctantly but sternly that unless we of 
this Congress approve the project, 
Canada will have to go it alone. I want 
to say that if we fail in this instance, 
those who fail this country will live to 
regret it. 

What would it mean if Canada should 
do as she has suggested? It would mean 
that Canada would shoulder the entire 
tremendous cost of the project. It 
would mean that American ships would 
have to utilize in effect a foreign trans- 
portation artery rather than have the 
equivalent of our own Panama Canal to 

the north. 

It is our hope and prayer that Canada 
and the United States, which have been 
joined in war and peace as the finest ex- 
ample of friendly allies in the world, will 
be able to shoulder this responsibility 
together. It will not be a burden. If we 
get even 20,000,000 tons of ore from 
Labrador a year, at a toll charge of $1 
a ton, we shall be able to more than 
take care of the overhead, which in- 
cludes the cost of the investment, and 
it will be a self-liquidating project. 

If it were possible to make the project 
entirely a matter of public financing, it 
could be financed overnight; but in view 
of its being a two-nation project, it is 
found necessary to proceed in the man- 

ner set forth in the measure which I 
trust will be reported by the committee 
of the House tomorrow. 
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I respectfully urge and plead, there- 
fore, that the members of the House 
Public Works Committee forget every- 
thing except the great public need of the 
hour, that they forget any selfish 
prejudices, that they forget the pres- 
sures on the part of railroad groups of 
the East and of the South, that they 
forget the blind fears which have been 
presented to them, and think only of 
the national interest and the future of 
this country. A vote for the seaway is a 
vote of faith and confidence in America. 
A vote against the seaway is a blow not 
only to America, but to our finest ally, 
a neighbor, who now says that if we do 
not proceed, she will proceed on her 
own. That would be a blow to genera- 
tions which will follow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nekraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
be very glad to yield so that the Senator 
from Texas may ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin a question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How many months 
of the year will the St. Lawrence River 
be frozen so that ships cannot go 
through it? 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, that is the 
old argument. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is not an argu- 
ment; I am asking a question. 

Mr, WILEY. Let me answer. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator will. 

Mr. WILEY. That is the old argu- 
ment. A few weeks ago I was at Macki- 
naw. The Mackinac Channel, in north- 
ern Michigan—if the Senator will listen 
to this—during the 6 months that it is 
open, carries more tonnage in the chan- 
nel than all the seaports of the United 
States combined. Therefore the issue 
is not how many months is the channel 
frozen. A few years ago we were told 
that the iron range would be exhausted 
within 5 or 10 years. At that time we 
were taking 80,000,000 tons of ore from 
the iron range. Today we are taking 
more than 100,000,000 tons. Next year, 
if we get into any kind of trouble, we 
might take 120,000,000 tons. That means 
that within 5 years all the iron ore in 
the range will have been exhausted. 
Already iron ore is being developed in 
Labrador from which we will be able to 
get at least from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
tons a year if th's great artery is opened 
up. I know it is claimed by some that 
for 6 months a portion of this great 

artery of commerce might be closed; but, 
when I say that in the little channel 
in northern Michigan to which I have 

referred more tonnage is moved in 6 

months than in the ports of New York, 

San Francisco, New Orleans, the ports of 
the State of the Senator from Texas, 

and all others combined, it gives an idea 

of the situation, and of the amount of 
ore which can be handled during a period 
of 6 months. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am not inquiring 
about Mackinac Island or Muckinac 


freight; I am asking about the St. Law- 
rence, How many months of the year 
will it be frozen up so that ships cannot 
move through it? The Senator knows. 
Why does he not tell -us? 

Mr. WILEY. I have told the Senator. 


1951 


Mr. CONNALLY. No; the Senator has 
not told me that. 

Mr. WILEY. I have told the Sena- 
tor that, in my opinion, traffic from 
Montreal through that portion of the 
St. Lawrence will be closed during 4 or 5 
months, when it would probably be 
frozen. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is an answer. 
I am glad the Senator got around to it. 

Mr. WILEY. I a‘n glad the Senator 
asked it; but I am really surprised that 
a man of his stature would be so in- 
fluenced by the Texas viewpoint, a State 
which has obtained millions and millions 
of dollars from the United States for its 
ports, that now, when we seek aid to 
build a great artery which is necessary 
for nationa’ defense, he should bring vp 
the same old argument, that the St. Law- 
rence is frozen and impassable during a 
part of the year. This is the height of 
provincialism. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for saying that I have been looking 
after the interests of Texas. I have been 
trying to represent the interests of Texas 
and those of the United States. But 
when the Senator speaks of a great ar- 
tery, when that artery is frozen for 6 
months in the year and during that time 
cannot carry any commerce, it is quite 
a different propostion. 

Mr. WILEY. Apparently the Sena- 
tor does not want to understand when I 
tell him that in 6 months the tonnage 
passing through one strait is greater 
than that which goes into the ports of 
Texas, New York, and the west coast, 
all put together. The Senator apparent- 


ly does not understand the significance 
of my statement or does he? 


Mr. CONNALLY. If we could, during 
the 6 months, transfer the traffic from 
the St. Lawrence and put it at Mackinac 
Island, it would be all right; but all the 
traffic frozen for 6 months in the year 
could not be lifted into a warm-water 
point such as Mackinac Island. I have 
been to that island. People go there for 
vacations. But tat is not the question. 
I do not want to spend Government 
money to dig a canal that will be frozen 
6 months in the year and cannot be 
used. All that can be done with it is 
to cut the ice, and by the time it is cut 
it will be frozen again. 

Mr. WILEY. It is evident the Sena- 
tor will not understand. Through the 
channel at Mackinac come the ore and 
the shipping that go into Lake Michigan, 
to the Michigan Lake ports, and into 
the other ports on Lakes Erie and On- 
tario, and that one channel alone, dur- 
ing 6 months of the year, carries more 
traffic, I repeat, than do New York Har- 
bor and the other ports which I have 
enumerated, combined. 

If the ore cannot be obtained in north- 
e.n Minnesota, where will it come from? 
The point is that when it is exhausted 
in Minnesota, it will come from Labra- 
dor, via the St. Lawrence, through the 
lakes, and to the great cities which are 
now the great manufacturing centers of 
America. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to ask the Senator 
how much the project will cost? 

Mr. WILEY. The latest figures have 
not been produced, but I can say that 
outside the electrical investment the 
total cost for the Canadian Government 
and the American Government probably 
would not be over $600,000,000. A toll of 
at least $30,000,000 a year would be de- 
rived from the ore that would come from 
Labrador. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Of the 
$600,000,000, how much would be paid 
by the United States? 

Mr. WILEY. I do not have the exact 
figures before me. I would say that in 
view of Canada’s investment we prob- 
ably would pay $400,000,000. That is an 
approximation. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If Can- 
ada is going to go ahead and finish the 
project without our help, why should 
we have to pay such a large proportion 
of the cost of the project? 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator is now 
raising questions which have been an- 
swered in previous arguments. Canada 
has made an improvement costing in 
excess of $100,000,000 more than we have 
expended. The testimony is all in the 
hearings. I did not intend to be cate- 
chised today. I introduced the subject 
because tomorrow the House will either 
kill the bill for this session or approve 
it. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland hopes the House will 
kill it. 

Mr. WILEY. I realize that. The Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] rec- 
ognizes the significance of what it would 
mean to our national defense and to the 
vitality of the Nation. Even Mr. Wilson 
who, a couple ef years ago, was blind 
to the grez.t national need of this canal, 
now says the project is imperatively nec- 
essary, or the United States will become 
a second-class nation. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I was 
not on the floor at the beginning of this 
colloquy. I am very glad to support the 
views expressed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. As he knows, I was one of 
the authors of the bill that would make 
possible the dual project, the seaway 
and the great power development—— 

Mr. WILEY. Which is very impor- 
tant. 

Mr. LEHMAN. 
ly important. 

I want to say in reply to the Senator 
from Maryland that the plan is op- 
pose very largely by the railroads and 
power interests of the country. They 
feel it is going to hurt their business. I 
can say to him that every great water- 
way that has been projected in the last 
half a century or longer was fought 
mercilessly and the claim was made that 
the railroad companies, and the ports 
that are now handling all the business 
would suffer. 

The Panama Canal was objected to. 
The same was true a hundred and more 
years ago with respect to the New York 


Which is tremendous- 
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barge canal which connects the Hudson 
River and Lake Erie. 

_ I think the senior Senator from Texas 
will remember that at the time the 
canal was projected in Texas, connect- 
ing, I believe, Galveston and Houston, 
there was great objection to it. It has 
proved a great asset to both cities and 
to the State of Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Port of Galves- 
ton and the Port of Houston paid for it, 
very largely. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad the Senator 
has brought that up. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That canal is not 
frozen up 6 months in the year, either. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say, with great 
respect, to the Senator from Texas, that 
it is estimated that the seaway will carry 
60,000,000 or 70,000,000 tons of freight, 
a large part of which will come from 
Labrador, being iron ore which is tre- 
mendously important in the manufac- 
ture of the utensils of war and in the 
manufacture of utensils used in peaceful 
operations in this country. It is esti- 
mated that the tolls will not only pay 
the administration costs, the amortiza- 
tion charges, the debt service on the in- 
vestment, but will leave a very hand- 
some return. 

So far as the power is concerned, 
which is proposed to be developed si- 
multaneously with the seaway and virtu- 
ally as one operation, while I insist that 
it be publicly owned, publicly operated, 
and under public control, it would be an 
investment that any private banker or 
any private capitalist would jump at 
even though rates will be greatly re- 
duced. 

I believe the cost could be fully liqui- 
dated within a period of 10, 15, or, at the 
most, 20 years and possibly considerably 
sooner. 

We know that the iron ore in the great 
Mesabi Range in Minnesota is being de- 
pleted. That rich ore has a remaining 
life of not more than 12 years. We can 
bring ore from Labrador and get it to the 
great ports of the Middle West and to 
many great cities, including Pittsburgh, 
through an inland passag2, not subject 
to enemy attack as is the case in bringing 
ore from Latin-American countries or 
from other parts of the world. 

The President, our military feaders, 
our statesmen, and virtually every man 
in the Government who has studied de- 
fense, or the economic needs of this 
country, has appeared before the com- 
mittee and favored the authorization of 
this great project. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin brought up the 
subject.’ 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I concur 
in all the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY! and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. LEHMAN) have said about the ne- 
cessity for developing the navigation on 
the St. Lawrence seaway. I should like 
to point out a situation which is equally 
critical, however. I have inquired as to 
the power situation in this country, and 
particularly with reference to the north- 
eastern part of the United States. Mr. 
Wilson’s office furnished me with the in- 
formation finally that I insisted upon 
receiving. His office also advised me that 
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it was top-secret information and should 
not be released. . 

The power situation in the United 
States today is so critical that it has to 
be labeled “top secret.” It is just as 
critical as the status of the strength of 
our Air Force. The other day there was 
considerable commotion because, it was 
said, a couple of Members of Congress 
divulged the strength of certain types of 
our airplanes to the world, to potential 
enemy coun.ries, if you please. I under. 
stand that the same Members of Con- 
gress who divulged the strength of our 
Air Force are fighting tooth and nail 
against the development of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, which would produce the 
power to strengthen our Air Force. 

Mr. President, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we obtain the power which can 

be secured through development of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. It is strange to 
see that those who express concern over 
the critical situation we face respecting 
the strength of our Air Force should be 
opposing those things which will make 
the Nation strong. 

Russia is developing her power and 
her waterways with as great speed as 
she can. She is developing thousands of 
miles of waterways, which cannot be de- 
stroyed by bombing. She is developing 
millions of kilowatts of electrical energy 
to run the factory wheels and develop the 
minerals of her country. Yet here we 
find that men who profess to be good 
loyal Americans are fighting tooth and 
nail against the development of those 
resources which affects the very security 
of their own country. 

Representatives of railroads have 
talked to Members of Congress asking 
them to oppose the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The railroads know that they would not 
be hurt by such development, and they 
have proved that they know it, when 
one of their champions in the House in- 
serts an article, I believe in yesterday's 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, which says “Let 
Canada do it. We have no objection to 
Canada developing the waterway.” 
Well, if the railroads of this country 
would be hurt by our developing the St. 
Lawrence seaway they would be just as 
much hurt if Canada did so. 

Mr. President, it is the power interests 
who are fighting against the proposed 
development. It is not transportation 
that is opposed to the development; it is 
power that is opposed to it. The stakes 
are over $500,000,000 a year, which the 
power companies of New England and 
New York are taking from the people of 
those States over and above the amount 
those people would have to pay for power 
at TVA rates. That is what they are 
fighting for. The power interests are 
using the railroads and anyone else they 
can as fronts. It is simply inconceivable 
that in this time of dire necessity, when 
the power situation of America is such 
that it cannot be divulged, and is labeled 
top secret, men who profess to be good, 

loya] American citizens are fighting those 
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developments which will insure the se- 
curity of their own country. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by M1. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 367) for the relief of Kay 
Adel Snedeker, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 25, 1951, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 


S. 259. An act to fix the responsibilities 
of the Disbursing Officer and of the Auditor 
of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

8. 260. An act to make cancer and all malig- 
nant neoplastic diseases reportable to the 
Director of Public Health of the District of 
Columbia; 

S. 261. An act to amend section 7 of an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government 
of tue District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1903, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 1, 1902; 

S. 262. An act to amend section 3 of an 
act authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits against the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved February 11, 1929, and for other pur- 
poses; 

8. 263. An act to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the appre- 
hension and detention of insane persons 
in the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane, and for other 
purposes,” approved April 27, 1904, as 
amended; 

8.367. An act for the relief of Kay Adel 
Snedeker; 

8. 488. An act to increase the fee of jurors 
in condemnation proceedings instituted by 
the District of Columbia; _ 

S.490. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia”; 

8.492. An act to provide that children be 
committed to‘the Board of Public Welfare 
in lieu of being committed to the National 
Training School for Girls; that the property 
and personnel of the National Training 
School for Girls be available for the care of 
children committed to or accepted by the 
Board of Public Welfare; and for other 
purposes; 

S. 494. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a deputy disbursing officer and as- 
sistant disbursing officers for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

8.573. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate barbers in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 7, 1938, and for other purposes; 
and 

8. 673. An act to permit the exchange of 
land belonging to the District of Columbia for 
land belonging to the abutting property 
owner or owners, and for other purposes. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3973) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
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ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and ior other purposes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
turning from the debate on the St. 
Lawrence seaway, to the subject which 
is the unfinished business, the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, as the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee 
having the appropriation in charge, I 
feel that it behooves me to make an ob- 
servation cr two relative to the bill. 

I believe that all members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and probably 
all Members of the Senate, are in favor 
of soil conservation. I think the ques- 
tion resolves itself into how fast such 
programs should be financed, and on 
what scale they should be financed by 
appropriations. I have been a firm be- 
liever in soil conservation, both in con- 
nection with civil functions projects, in 
the main streams, in Interior Depart- 
ment reclamation projects affecting the 
upper and tributary streams. The ques- 
tion always arises, however, as to the 
amount of the appropriation we should 
make. There are Members of the Sen- 
ate who are making a genuine effort 
now, as they have in years gone by, to 
see to it thet the programs do not suf- 
fer; that they are carried out on a fair 
basis, but keeping in mind the tremen- 
dous expenditures we are going to be 
called upon to make in the form of ap- 
propriations in the next 2 or 3 years. 

As I stated, Iam a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I have served 
on that committee since I came to the 
Senate. I am a member of the subcom- 
mittee handling the agricultural appro- 
priation bill. I am a member of six or 
seven other subcommittees. One of 
them deals with the armed services. 

Mr. President, I do not have before 
me the exact figures in dollars, but I 
shall undertake to state in round figures 
the appropriations which the 1952 
budget calls for. The military has al- 
ready asked for a 1952 budget of about 
sixty and one-half billion dollars. In ad- 
dition to that there are proposals before 
the Armed Services Committee for a 
six and one-half billion military con- 
struction program for the activation 
of defense installations in this country 
and abroad. I am not quarreling with 
the merits of these figures. I am sim- 
ply recounting them for the benefit of 
the Members of the Senate. 

On top of the sixty and one-half bil- 
lion dollars for the military budget and 
another six and one-half billion for mili- 
tary construction a request has also 
been mace for eight and one-half bil- 
lion dollars to provide mutual defense 
for the North Atlantic Pact countries 
and to continue economic aid. That 
totals in the neighborhood of $76,- 

The Armed Services Committee was 
told during the past week, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that after the 1952 budget 

has been passed the military will come 
to Congress, between now and October 
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1, and ask for an additional $20,000,000,- 
000, primarily to expand the Air Force. 
If those items are asked for and are ap- 
proved—and I do not doubt that the 
military establishments are making this 
recommendation in all sincerity—they 
will total ninety-five and one-half bil- 
lion dollars for military and mutual- 
defense appropriations asked for in the 
1952 budget. 

On top of that, we have to add the 
civilian budget—and for the life of me 
I cannot see how it can be less than 
$12,000,000,000. Add $95,500,000,000 to 
$12,000,000,000 and we get some idea of 
the tremendous appropriations that must 
be made, and the tremendous load the 
taxpayers of the country will be called 
upon to carry in 1952. 

That would not be so bad if we could 
see the end of such huge appropriations, 
but once again, speaking as a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, I will 
say that each and every time witnesses 
appear we are told that this is not the 
peak; that in 1953 we can look for even 
heavier appropriations so far as the mili- 
tary budget is concerned, and that there 
will be no leveling off until the fiscal 
year 1954, and then it will depend upon 
the world situation at that time. 

I am not complaining about the re- 
quests. I am not at this time discussing 
their merits. I am simply laying before 
the Senate and before the American 
people a statement of the tremendous 
appropriations which we shall be called 
upon to make in order properly to pro- 
vide for the security of the United States 
and the welfare of our people. 

When we come to tried and proven 
and tested programs, such as are in the 
Interior Department bill, in the civil 
functions bill, or in the pending agri- 
culture appropriation bill, we must de- 
cide whether or not they would be hand- 
icapped by cuts in the appropriations, 
or whether we should appropriate at the 
figures requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Each Senator has a perfect right to 
make up his own mind. Cer.ainly the 
chairman of the Agriculture Appropria- 
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tions Subcommittee is well informed on 
agricultural matters. There is no one 
who likes to follow him better than I do 
in his recommendations as to these great 
programs. On the other hand, in the 
committee I voted to cut this particular 
program. My vote was cast by proxy 
by the Senator from Michigan (Mr. FrEr- 
Guson]. I was unable to attend at that 
time. I felt that the appropriation of 
$225,000,000 recommended by the House 
might provide the wherewithal to con- 
tinue the agricultural program on a sat- 
isfactory basis for 1952. 

Iam not saying that that is the correct 
figure. I doubt if any Member of the 
Senate knows what the correct figure 
should be for this program in the com- 
ing year. But I say to Members of the 
Senate that we must make reductions 
wherever we can without jeopardizing 
the national defense and without jeop- 
ardizing the welfare of our people, if we 
are to keep the United States from going 
bankrupt financially. 

Yesterday I was told that the Govern- 
ment is spending 25 percent of the na- 
tional income. Add to that what is paid 
in local and State taxes, and we can see 
that we are reaching a point pretty close 
to where the Government is taking a 
third of what the people of the country 
produce. In England the Government 
takes 40 percent. That 40 percent has 
driven the British into socialism. That 
is exactly what confronts our people if 
the percentage of the people’s money 
represented by Government expenditures 
continues to increase. It is a serious 
problem. How much can we spend? 
That js the question which we must an- 
swer in all sincerity, if we are to protect 
the financial stability of this country and 
provide for its security. 

Last week on the floor of the Senate 
I called attention to the fact that there 
are Senators who rise on this floor time 
after time and advocate reductions in 
appropriations at home, but they would 
not advocate such reductions with re- 
spect to the programs abroad. I shall 
not mention the names of those Sena- 
tors. I am not criticizing them. They 
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have a perfect right to vote any way 
they please. But it is a sad commentary 
that there are those who would vote to 
reduce domestic programs, while bil- 
lions of ECA and other foreign-aid dol- 
lars are flowing into projects throughout 
the world. They are willing to make 
reductions at home, where we need con- 
servation and production programs as 
much as they are needed anywhere; but 
they are not willing to make reductions 
ir foreign-aid programs. 

Last week I placed in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp certain figures, referring 
to reclamation projects in Italy, financed 
by ECA dollars. I was not exactly chal- 
lenged, but I was asked for more infor- 
mation. At that time I asked unani- 
mous consent to supply such informa- 
tion. One of my assistants has worked 
continuously to try to gather the cor- 
rect information from ECA records. The 
tabulations which I have before me will 
give a picture of what this country has 
done in the way of carrying out pro- 
grams abroad while denying them in our 
own country. 

The ECA funds which have been sent 
abroad from the beginning of the pro- 
gram, accumulative as of May 31, 1951, 
total nearly $12,000,000,.000. I am 
speaking of funds for all purposes— 
food, clothing, projects, materials, and 
commodities—since the inauguration of 
the program back in 1948. Projects did 
not really get under way until 1949. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
tables on pages 6 and 7 of the publica- 
tion of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration entitled “Procurement Au- 
thorizations,” issued by the Division of 
Statistics and Reports of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration May 31, 
1951, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. These 
tables break down the total amount of 
money authorized to be spent by ECA 
recipient countries since the beginning 
of ECA. The total amount is about 
$12,000,000,000. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


Procurement authorizations by commodity group and country of destination, cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948, to May 31, 1951 


[Millions of dollars} 





Country of destination 






























































“| 
. Ger- Bel- | 
Commodity group Total Uni | : | } } 
ted many | Neth- .. | gium- ' . 
King- | France | Italy |(Federal| er- = Lux- |Greece ae Nor- _ _ Swe- |Portu-!rrieste| Ice- 
dom epub- | lands | tria om>- mar way anc ey den gal | | land 
lie) burg | } 
Grand total !.............-...- 11, 492.7 | 2,712 2 | 2,337.1 | 1,280.8 | 1,286.1 | 954.1 | 543.0 | sa0.6 son. 0 | 202 3 222.6 | 148.9 | 123.6 | 118.4 | 6.6} s.1} 22.0 
Commodity total.........-.-- “10, 233.3 | 2,619.5 | 2,015.3 | 1,153.5 | 1,184.7 | 927.0 | 475.5 | 504.0 | 431.2 | 247.4 | 219.1 | 142.8 | 103.6 }us4| 441) 27.5) ING 
Food and agricultural Ps — eo 
commodities. ........... 5, 038.4 | 1,374.5 621, 0 558. 9 904.1 | 433.1 | 335.8 | 172.1 | 274.4) 111.3 97.5 | 103.1 12.8 21 19. 1 123} 64 
Industrial commodities. . 5, 195.0 | 1, 245.0 | 1,394.3 594.6 280.6 | 493.9 | 139.7 | 331.9 | 156.8 | 136.0) 121.6) 40.7) 91.0) 116.3] 251 15,2 12.3 
Technical services...........-...... 53.7 8.3 14.7 10. 8 2.1 2.4 ol , 5 i Tt Maasai WO Scdeans D tana .4 
Ship disbursements................. %2 20 SP i iecininee 5 | 2 4 BER aeiite 14 c ) ome, a a I I : 
Prepaid freight account. ............ 23.3 ® @) ® ® @) @) ® @) @) @) @) e | @® @) @) ( 
Assistance via European Payments 
eis eewiirneevidscocsenssnes TGR ipnuccvsbupdckiavhasbuandiibinetuidiaiateal TOO BR técace SEE Ute eeiedeedtitaniandlnannesdbencncsuieiediniaanee 
European Payments Union, capital } 
ND 0s cup tiecnciminuneadsasasenth 350, 0 ® @) @ @) @) i) @® @® @) e) @) @) ( @ (@ ( 
GRE RIN, canncodecotcectonsisnd 784.9 82.4 305, 1 5. 5 98. 22.2} 57.4] 25.2] 41.2 4.9 26 20/1 10.2) 24 5 



































1 Including procurement authorizations for overseas territory development. 
2 Not available. 
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Procurement authorizations by commodity group and country of destination, cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948, to May 31, 1951—Continued 
[Millions of dollars} 







Country of destination 





















A 

Ger- Bel- ; 
Commodity group United 
: : many | Neth-| 4 = Den- | N: Ire- | Tur- | Swe- ; 

King- | France | Italy [(Federall er- i. x |Greece ay a 

dom Repub- | lands} “® | em- Se 8 ( 

lie) burg } 

3) whee el od . 


COMMODITY DETAIL 


















Food, feed, and fertilizer..........-- oe 249.7 223.7 552.1 | 300.9 | 281.8 | 147.9 | 261.8) 73.5) 781 68.5 | 12.8 }....... 19.1 
= | ee | ee ee fs | ee fe | ee | ee | eee ee | eee ee |e 


















































546.0 | 792.6 194, 2 105.4 | 145.9 | 142.1 14.0 | 146.1 | &6| 39.3) 20.3 BO Dcceccs | 191 
Sbwbidinbe ail 59. 4 153. 5 166.8 | 99.1 | 106.4) 53.3 | 1264 14) 2.1) 167) 11.3 }.......| 8&9 Rohkine 
ane 83.6 20. 2 40,7 38 as | 19.4 8 19.8 +2 v1 24 BoB hove wete 3 
Bil ossue-cpeeneesiecenna |. . att t. bnnaiinen< I seconnseubeagheen esi Cal, Nesritetiind Enemeuinistictdibiadeel oat Dpeatediokineenibeebotelh . 40 leoceentioasess 
Unclassified .9 6.9 











eee 






ene eee 86° | See 
Grain sorghums ‘and buek- 

















PONE cnccusebesenedsenel 17.4 .1 
Soybeans...... ee a3 2.2 
Fiaxseed_...... - 10.4 RET idbanod 
RONDO... nstbhieciines . 10.3 1.2 9.3 
ee @. C.. ~ Beaks edeees 2.7 
Oe on 4.9 5 15.8 
1.4 1.1 11.0 
ciuiaueeteadabt on 3.9 4 6.6 
ieee GR... sons. cescotus b. 8 Riccd<ccst 2.7 
Whale oil and fish oils... _- at Aoseemeced 63 
Soap, soap stock, and fatty 
OF kensvtecsstnstaccsssel WE Uabecndcclousseteeibdeabdued 1 
winow 4. 


Sugar and related products. ...- 












Buget, 660... ..- ceccccceccee 
Molasses, inedible. ........- 


Canned meat and poultry. . 
Other and unclassified... .... 







Other and unclassified... 
Feeds and fodder. .............. 
Oileake and oilcake meal...j 47,3 |.......-- 










ree 
Fish and fish — except 
fish oi] and meal_......-...--- , pee. E® loespusasil 















Miscellancous grain prepara- 
SOE ciestindcmndstpanbodbeamnbibel 
Miscellaneous edible agricul- 
tural products...............- 






Petroleum and ___ EE 
Coal and related products....... 


Raw materials and semifinished 
PeeGielt..cscecsesdbbconcesesn salngedl 








[as] a2} oo] ses 
ma| eel ent] atof wal meal or 


329. 9 7-5 98. 4 asead 6 


Ww 

1 3 6). 
3 J.-cene--- * aeocnoe fn 
2 


-12] —.8 









QED. csccactvediliignnest bbntal 





Raw cotton, except linters.. 
Cotton linters 
Cotton waste. 
Unclassified cotton com- 

modity reductions. ....... 
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Procurement authorizations by commodity group and country of destination, cumulative, Apr. 3, 1948, to May 31, 1951—Continued 


[Millions of dollars} 





Country of destination 
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. oa, Ger- Bel- 
Commodity group Total United , many | Neth- <. | gium- Dee | Nor ies is F | I 
7- $ Peder: Te ‘ ‘ - (Greece pit OF Bo - | Swe ortu ce 
i — rance | Italy |(Federal rig aa Greece] mark | w xy | land | key aot pal | i tieste} java 
Fd burg | | 
tieaieneaiie SS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
i COMMODITY DETAIL—continued | 
i Raw materials and semifinished 
4 products—Continued 
Nonferrous metals and prod- 
i a delat celia aad tte 649, ¢ 336, 9 0.7 4.0) 13.8 O46 0.9 24 7 0.3 ( 
 . dk. cieaanmentnenenid 352. 8 124.3 26) 10.2 2 1 1 
Aluminum 123.0 111.1 6 1,2 ek ae Aan 7 22 aj a ; 
TE iycidekanenie 79. 6 C620 vee eee ect ~ GE OE gl Eas cntkeennk 1.7 or : 
I cain hetetinns 57.3 34. 6 1.4 oe eee 
Brass and bronze... ee A Ms él | es * 
atone anatase ; Petes wen. cel wee Gee ce cten, ol Beiecne So) A Sh oe r 
FE ate i ek ee eR ee ae i Seo Te a 
Other, including precious ‘| —— - , 
NN adintencacaves cel 19. 7 2.2 1 aa s 
Iron and steel mill materials and 
products including _ ferro- | | | 
eee et See 286. 8 53.9 5] 133) 7] 1 LS} 21 1 5) we ‘ . 
Chemicals and related products. 270. 9 65.0 27.0} 3.2) 14 2.7 4 3.4 ] .2 a wt 
Medicinal and pharmaceu- | 
tical preparations. | 4.7 4.8 3 4 8 2) of ail 
Industrial chemicals, except | a 
alcohol. 37.9 5.4 50) 11 “1 9 i ! o-e-|--0--0- 
5 13. ; itd | 
2.0 1 1.9 a x 
45.9 17.1 2 | a 1.4 $ 1} 1 
Metallic ores and concentrates. - 135. 5 58 5 eee es 1.9 4 
ee ee ee en, TP en) 2 eee ee ee eee CE Pe Pe” OS 
Ge eivsncictishinenuctcittnpéeben 124.1 81 6.5 7.7 2 1.1 f al 1 
Pulp and paper._.....- a 114.5 73 26 9] a 2 le er ir 
Fabricated basic textiles......... 113.6 7. 5 4.1) 8 6 2.1 "6 
Nonmetallic minerals........-.. 103. 42. } 10.7} 1.4 1 1.2 2 2 S Enc o4 
Hides, skins, and leather_..... 80. 6 2. | 261 64 4 Deas iat a 
Fibers, except unmanufactured | | ° 
cotton and wool...........- 5. © dneeeate 2.6 2.2 
nis nedinthinanatt 9. B fnccce ot icansinthen 1 7 
Wool, unmanufactured._.....-- Dinsdeniats Beciaveaninibewt theses fi Caskoaskal camidstieiaes , 
Miscellaneous fiber products... y 
Machinery and vehicles_........... 182. ¢ 173. 1 65. 5 0.4 20.8 11.9 7h. € 25.4 14 1.0 a4 
Machinery and equipment..... 1,314. 2 177.9 | 383.5 272. 2 33.7 | 95.3 59.1 73.1 8.8} 31.1 297.9 7.61 628 21.7 10.0 7 - 9 
ae iaptena | ee _ aonneeae eens hats sicleeaeninecimeptimenee eeesttentiee fh nctenevas 
Construction, mining, and | 
conveying equipment.__. 197.7 27.6 77.3 22. 5 4.41) 6&7 7.1 10.0 13.1 1.8 5.2 as 20 2.5 2.1 | 8 
Metalworking machinery, | | | | | | te Fi 
except machine tools... .. 196. 9 29.2 56. 6 56.8 3.1) 11.6) 28 12.1 | 5 1.4 4 =i | 8 7 
Machine tools.........._-_- 27.7 16.8 6.0 40. 5 6.7 7.2 7 4.9 1.3 1.7 | “ i et 4,2 ee ae m 
Electrical apparatus, ex- | zs 
cept generators and mo- ¥ | | 
a eee ance 3 2.8 27.1 21.2 2 8.1 9 9.4 4.8 2. 2.4 1.2 4.8 | Lard at lade 
Generators and motors...... 3 1.5 23.4 17.6 | 5 3 | s| 1.3 2.9 11} 9 | od | ' 1.2] 1.1 
Engines and turbines... .- 3 1.0 10,7 a= | 90 3; 421 S88] 2&8 o 7 ees 2.2 | 
Industrial machinery, n. e. ¢ 374.9 67.3 68.4 82. 2 18,8 33.3 15.7 28, 9 15. 4 13.1 12. 6 4.1 1 s 2.4 zm ) 
Agricultural machinery, ex- | } | | 
cept tractors............- 103. 5 0.0 45 6.1 9 | 1.7 | 3.6 3.3 7 7 18, 2 | 8 2 s) { 
Tractors, all types.......... 104. 6 11.7 BN, 8 W.0; 1 6 5. 0 4. 2.4 7} 18.3] | | a 
Motor vehicles, engines, and 
ee oe sion acta inten a 12] 42] 13.4 ( 8 
Aircraft, engines, and parts._..- 1.0} ie 2 
Other transportationequipment ‘ 4 3.4 1 
Miscellaneous and unclassified... .... ¢ 16.8 5 Lf ) 2 
} ned i. in . 
Mh ee ait ° 15.0 4.2 cael - 
Miscellaneous industrial com- | j 
Sn cd. dadtnaciautacnamiens . f 1.8 1.2 3.3 | 1.0 2 | 2 
j sain ceric iriastonarennssiets eemeneitettinen enteineceenniets Rcietementnments' cece 
Miscellaneous iron andsteel | | | | 
manufactures. ............ 19,1 1 2.7 RO Raceccesd &1 jcc. 1,7 29 1.0 | 7 | 1,2 6 Je Rena a I 
Scientific and professional | | | 
instruments.... - 15.1 of 2. 4.0 3 1.5 6 2.0 2.2 3 . | Sees 4} 4 on 2s 
te ee 73.4 6.4 18, 5 0.6 82) 44 1.8 4.9 15.3 6 4 2.3 ; l 
= = SS OOO S| es |S | SS | ee |S | = = = ~ 
Miscellaneous inedible anima! | i 
and vegetable products. .....-. 20.1 2.6 BS bidéanien 5.9 4.1 4 6 2.5 3 1 60 Disonenn a 
Unclassified industrial com- ’ 
modity reductions. ........... —3.6 -.1 —1.0 —1.1 -.1] =—.5) =—2] —2/....... SAME Ecicatelicmictansadedacidiess ee call alee die 
Unclassified agricultural com- | } 
% modity reductions. ......-...- —.6 —.2 =. 1 |....-.--- |--as-ese- =. 1 |.222.--/-222.20]----20- yD i cdhigasiscunagilestepeatonscwashcavons Rcccustelieasinins 
| } } | 
EEE ESS ee 


Nore.—Totals shown are sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from totals of rounded amounts. Overseas territories are reported with recipient m 
countries. 
Source’ Office of the Controller. Reports and Analysis Branch, Division of Statistics and Reports, June 11, 1951. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I have asked my as- 
sistant to furnish the Senate with the 
amount, out of the total of nearly $12,- 
000,000,000, which has been spent on in- 
dustrial projects—not food, not clothing, 
not medical supplies, but projects—for 
the period ending June 30 1951. ECA 
financed industrial projects in ERP 
countries alone to the number of 139, 
representing a total of $565,430,000, 
Those projects are set forth in exhibit A, 
which I ask unanimovs c nsent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ExuHisIT A 
Industrial projects approved in ERP coun- 
tries (in Europe) as of June 30, 1951 





j } 
Num-} } 























ERP countries aT Total cost| —— 
ects 
Thous. | Thous. 
of dol. of dol. 

AEG. 4. ntighboresedsboncense 15 81,779 | 36, 986 
Belgium. 4 50, 523 14, 190 
Denmark... 1 9, 529 5,070 
PURE, cncnretetangnecnauann 39 751, 092 | 148, 354 
Germany (Federal Republic) . 2 10, 719 2, 907 
Greece 13 112, 900 32, 512 
Iceland 3 15, 875 7, 645 
Italy 33 | 435, 562 | 170,917 
Netherlands... 2 67,990 | 26,872 
Norway 2 29, 660 5,134 
Portugal 5 28, 522 9, 167 
United Kingdom... 7} 421,383 51,018 
Turkey 12} 205,869) 53, 518 

International (Austria-Ger- 
DR canntadtctmegesetepess 1 28, 600 540 

Total ERP country } 

BNATD..cdc.cntcocesus 139 > 250, 003 565, 430 
Industrial projects approved and ECA- 


financed costs as of June 30, 1951 
{In thousands of dollars} 





























Type of project, company and location —_ = 
AUSTRIA 

Total industrial projects ap- 

ENG nicscncicnccubegrachiina 81,779 | 36, 986 

DERRRRIIIING, -coccneseccqqeesccuipe 73,719 | 33, 905 

————_—_—— 

I i cionistceisisthis antinemmamnmmtiiaie 47,702 | 24,761 
Alpine Montan (OAM), 
mawitz, Austria (bloom- 

Se nome acne 6, 086 4, 023 
A Montan, Donawitz, 
ustria (rail and structural 

Sic utnsuhitveeun anmdiectee 6, 166 4, 206 
Alpine Montan, Donawitz, 
Austria (continuous billet 

SND. oe eek 7, 318 3, 239 
United Austrian Iron & 
Steel Works (VOEST) 
(slabbing and blooming 

RRR eS 2, 878 
United Austrian Iron & 
Steel Works, Linz, Austria 

(hot strip mill)............. 15, 927 8, 225 
United Austrian Iron & Steel 
Works, Linz, Austria (re- 

versing cold-rolling mill). 3, 362 2, 190 

SSS | Ses 

SEE .nnidcensimaceeniibignnnteniel 26, 017 9,144 
Arland Paper—Und Zelist- 
offabriken A. G., Andritz 

& Rechberg, Austria._..... 2, 647 1, 169 
Brig] & Bergmeister A. G. at 
Niklasdorf/Mur, Stzk., 

cite eitniunmibeied 3, 57: 1,129 
Franz Mayr-Melnhof & Co., 
Karton & Papier-fabrik, 

Frohnieiten, Austria. _... 1, 189 oA 
Ley-Kam-Josefsthal A. G. at 
Gratwein, Austria (pulp 

and paper mill)............ 4,741 1, 101 
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Industrial projects approved and ECA- 
financed costs as of June 30, 1951—Continued 


[In thousands oi dollars} 


Type of project, company and location 





AUSTRIA—Continued 


Manufacturing—Continued 
Paper—Continued 
Murztal Pulp & Paper 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., at 
Bruek a. d. Mur, Austria - 
Natronzelistoff—Und Akti- 
engesellschaft, Nettings- 
dorf, Austria (paper mill 
ae i inadecetbeioeadilasdin 
Nettingsdorfer Papierfabrik, 
” Nettingsdort, Austria (pulp 
and paper)... ..- 


Raw materials extraction......... 


Iron ore mining: Alpine Mon- 
tan, Eisenerz, Austria Iron 
Ore Mine Ersberg ........- 

Oil drilling: Rohoel-Gewin- 
nungs Aktiengeselischaft at 
Vienna, Austria (oil drilling 
equipmert) 


BELGIUM 
Total industria! projects approved__ - 


PINS inc tncinsciibibtocces 


Esperance Longdoz Iron & 
Steel Co., Liege, Belgi 

Phoenix Co., Flemaile- 
near Liege, Belgium 

8. A. Ougree Marihaye, at 
Ougree, Belgium. .........- 


Cement: Cimentaries et Brigue- 
teries Reunies, Lixhe, Belgium - 


DENMARK 


Total industrial projects ap- 
SOOT iisrcccadtiinentiniverncene 
Transportation, communication, and 
GPO R i cconsensnumotnianiinaiiamininte 


Power facilities: Isefjordsvaerket 
(= FV) Kynby, Denmark 
(60,000- kilowatts thermal)... .. 


FRANCE 


Total industrial projects ap- 
proved 





Manufacturing. ......... - 


Acleries de Longwy at Mont- 
Saint-Martin... ........... 
J, J. Carnaud et Forges de 
ae. ere, Basse-Indre, 
U SINOR. Soe Sidérur- 
pe 2 Nord de la 


rance) " Montatire and 
Denain, France. ..........-. 
SOLLAC (Société Lorraine 
de Laminage Continu), 
Hayange and Ebange, 
I soit ad ciceeaiic catenin atte 
Société Lorraine des Aciérics 
de Rombas, Rombas, 
PUMOR. .nccinhvendiiviicnpeats 
Ste. Anonyme des Forges et 
Acieries de Dilling at 
Dilligen (Saar)............. 
APR ccciirincninn tities 


Etabiissements Char‘es Co- 
quillard, Froges, France... 
Société des Tréfileries et 
Laminoirs du Havre, 
Rugles, France............. 


Petroleum Refining ............- 


Standard Frangaise _ des 
Pétroles (SFP), Port 
on. France. ........ a" 
ompagnie Francaise 
Raffjnage (CFR), La Méde 
and Gonfreville, France._.. 
Socony-Vacuum Francaise, 
Notre Dame de Graven- 
chon, France.............. ~ 


6, 000 350 
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Industrial projects approved and ECA- 
financed costs as of June 30, 1951—Continued 


[In thousands of dollars} 





aliens 


Type of project, company and location 





FRANCE—Continued 


Manu!acturing—Continued 
Petroleum Refining—Continued 
Raftineries Francaises de 
Pétrole de L’Atlantique, 
Donges, France. .....-....- 
Société Generale des Huiles 
de Pétrole (SGHP), Dun- 
ee ee 
Compas mgnie Francaise de 
nage (CFR), La Méde 
and Gonfreville, France... 
Standard Francaise des Pét- 
roles (SFR), Port Jerome, 
UID dL cosunthapucnsciven’ 
Compagnie de Raffinage 
Shell Barre, Barre, France. 


Automotive Products...........- 


CIMA, Saint Dizier, Croix 
and Montat tire, France.... 
— SEES, Nanterre, 


Chenticals: Société Naphtachi- 
mie, L’Etang de Berre, France. 


General industrial equipment: 
Selneteer & OO... .cccncedcece 
Tire cord: Le Blan Compagnie, 
BEES ED, pcccdcccdenncwetet 


Raw materials extraction............. 


Iron-ore mining: SECM (Société 
Pour l’Etude du Chargement 
Mécanique), Lorraine, France. 

Potash mining: Mines Domani- 
ales de Potasse d’ Alsace, Alsace, 





IG, ntiseoncnicadehatasae 


Société d’Etudes et de Re- 
cherches Petrolieres, Mid- 
die Alsace, France 

Pechelbronn 8. A. E. M., 


Regie Autonome des Pétroles, 
Region North of St. Mar- 
Cil> Fe iniscaberssnene 

Société Nationale des Pét- 
roles d’Aquitaine, South- 
went, POMmied. -....-<ece~-- 

Société Nationale du Lan- 

uedoc Mediterraneen, 
thwest, France__....... 

8. N. Repal (Algeria) SCP 
(Morocco) and SEREPT 
— French North 

Biles snnecnunetumpesaonad 


Transportation, communication, and 
GRINS» ccenndduiiendocmmndaapbaciel 


Power facilities........... al 


Boiler equipment for steam— 
100,000 kw. steam electric 
unit at Nantes-Chevire for 
electricité de France. ......- 

100,000 kw, thermal! plant for 

harbonnages de France, 
Déchy, France. ............ 

Boiler for steam-electric s 
tion at Arrivhi for Electr. 
cité de France.............. 





Communications: French Min- 
istry of Posts, Telegraphs, and 
TR i« inssinewoubdisagnae 

OD IE a nkccctcimetninteds 


Aeromaritime, 8. A-_........ 
Aigle-Azur, France and 
Frence Overseas Territories. 


French Aircraft Industry __._. 
Société Nationale oi 


structions Aecronautiques 
du Sud-EST (8. N.C. A. 
8. E.), Blagnac, France. ... 


Other, irrigation and reclamation: 
Extension, Office du Niger Ir- 
rigation Project, French West 
Se tkbteusavcsnsaciehsencenes 


y 





approved and ECA- 
financed costs as of June 30, 1951—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Industrial 





Type of project, company and location 











GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC) 








Manufacturing.......... 





Glass: Glaswerke Ruhr A. G., 
Essen-Karnap, Germany 





Erdoel-Raffinerie 
land, Lingen, Germany 


Total industrial projects ap- 
DUONG ccmrinanen tenbtnanatin 


Manufacturing 





Cement: General Cement Co., 
S. A. Piraeus, Greece 
Glass: Hellenic Chemical Prod- 
ucts and Fertilizer Co., Athens, 





Raw materials extraction: 
Coal mining: Lignite production 
in Aliveri and Kimi Territory 
for Greek Government... ...... 





Transportation, communications and 
utilities....... Li ndaptdatpendeadiand 





Power facilities: ; 
Athens Piraeus Electric Co., 
Ltd., Athens-Piraeus area, 


68,000-kilowatt thermal electric 


Territory for Greek Gov- 
Electric transmission, 
transformation, 
tribution out of thermal 
plant in Eubean Gulf ter- 
ritory for Greek Govern- 


hydroelectric 


River for Greek Govern- 
Electric transmission, 
transformation, and distri- 
bution out of Agra plant in 


Territory for Greek Gov- 
CDIMNGUE...ccccccoccsccvccece 
hydroelectric 
Plant at Ladhon for Greek 
Government. pe 
Electric transmission, 
transformation, and distri- 
bution out of Ladhon plant 
Athens- Piraeus 
Peloponnese Territories for 
Greek Government... ...-. 
hydroelectric 
plant at Louros for Greek 
Government 
Electric iransformation and 
distribution out of Louros 
and in surrounding Terri- 
tory of Epirus 


Enginecring and technical studies: 
Owner/engineer services to Greek 
Government 
power program...........- ; 


Total industrial projects ap- 


Manufacturing 





Fertilizer: Nitrogenous fertilizer 
plant near Reykjavik for the 
Government of Iceland 


Transportation, communications, and 





Power facilities: 
Reykjavik Municipal Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. on 

the Sog River.............. 
Iceland State Power Board on 

the Laxa River 
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Industrial projects approved and ECA- 
financed costs as of June 30, 1951—Continued 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Total ECA 


Type of project, company and location onea one 





ee 


ITALY 









Total industrial projects 
SI atavdbasnnstccceetesn 


NN sci nctcicetnaiaiintiesiinna 


ILVA (Alti Forni e Acci- | 
aierie d'Italia) Bagnoli 
and Piombino, Italy_. 

Fiat, Turin, Italy_... A 

Acciaierie e Ferriere Lom- 

im barde Falek, Milan, Italy 

Cogne, 8. P. A., Aosta Val- 
ley, Italy iene 

SISMA, Villadossola, Italy 

ILSSA-Viola, Pont St. Mar- 
tin, Aosta Valley, Italy 

FERROTUBI (Gia F. I 





| 
} 1, 50K 1. 0%4 


2, 900 1, 46. 


T.), Milan, Italy... .- 480 220 


Cantieri Metallurgici Italiani 
(Falck), Castellammare di 
Stabia, Italy... a ; 

TERNI-Societa per |’ Elet- 


tricita, Terni, Italy..... 4, 805 1, 407 


Acciaierie e Ferriere Lom- 
barde Falck, Milan, Italy 7, 837 4, 52 
REDAELLI, Rogoredo, 


El ithatbastnddntcaiennas 3, 125 O83 


Petroleum refining............... j 


dustriale, Zaule, Italy 
SocietA Permolio, Rome, 
Genoa and Milan, Italy_. 
IROM (Societa Raffinazione 
Olli Minerali), Porto Marg- 
A Be entinintitincmininined 


Aquila, 8. P. A., Tecnico In- | 


Paper: Cartiere Burgo, Verzuolo 
and Corsico, Italy } 
Automotive products: Fiat, Tu- | 
ee | 60,379} 2, 
Bearings and other products: 
Riv Officine di Villar Perosa, 











Turin and Villar Perosa, Italy.| 2,000} 1,353 
a a Z 48, 211 | 14,610 
Montecatini, Po Valley, Italy 18,221 | 7,348 
Terni, Bagnoli, Italy 11, 320 4, 300 
Montecatini Olefin Plant, 
Ferrera, Italy........ a 18, 670 2, 762 





Transportation, communication, and 
Ee ee 


Power facilities. .................. 105, 613 | 62, 66 


Societa Edison, Genoa, Italy 





(50,000-kilowatt thermal 8, 850 6, 000 
Societa Generale Elettricita 

della Sicilia, Palermo, Sic- 

ily (60,000-kilowatt ther- 

LT a eee 7 11, 050 6, 300 
Societa Termoelettrica, Ven- 

ice, Italy (50,000-kilowatt 

thermal) ........ an. ee 6, 558 
SocietA Edison, Genoa, Italy 

(50,000-kilowatt thermal)... 8, 498 6, 169 
Societa Idroelettrica  Pie- 

monte (SIP) near Turin 

(50,000-kilowatt thermal)...| 10, 674 6, 215 
Societa Romana di Elettri- 

cita, Civitavecchia, (Rome) 

(60,000-kilowatt thermal)...| 11, 628 6, 110 
Societa Meridionale di Elet- 

tricita, Naples, Italy 

(60,000-kilowatt thermal) __. 9, 393 6, 143 
Societa Edison, Placenza, 


Italy (100,000-kilowatt ther- 
ee ee ..| 13,929 9, 
Societa Meridional: di Elet- 
tricita, Naples, Italy 
(30,000-kilowatt thermal)... 
ST EI, near Tavazzano, Italy 
(120,000-kilowatt thermal) _. 
Azienda Elettrica Munici- 
vale di Torino (A. E. M.) 
Turin, Italy (30,000-kilo- 
watt thermal) 


Air transport: Linee Aeree Ital- 
Sid otinanuveiscentebanniill 5, 460 4, 5 
Raw materials extraction...........-- 10, 111 3, 413 
—__ 
Coal mining: SocietA Mineraria | 
Carbonifera Sarda, Rome, 
Italy (Sulcis Field)...........- 10, 111 3, 413 





Industrial 
financed costs as of June 30, 1951—Continued 





Type of project, company and locat 


2, 690 2,152 
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projects approved and ECA-~ 


[In thousands of dollars) 














Manufacturing....................... { | 
es el ted On 
Nett and = I 
Transportation , communication, and 
Power facilities: Noord-Bra- | 
brant (Provinciale Noot ra- 
bantsehe E lectriciteitmaat 


ippij) Geertruidenberg, 
Noord-Brabant, Netherland 
(124,000 kilowatts thermal). aD, GSO 


NORWAY 


Total industrial projects ap | 
proved 20, 660 5, 134 


Raw materials extract 


Iron ore mining 
Sydvaranger Iron Ore Co., 








near Kirkenes, Norway 4 00 8 O14 
Iron ore exploration in the 
Dunderland Valley........ 660 12 
PORTUGAL 
Total industrial projects ap- | 
ein cukaabeniinddiaend | 28522 0, 167 
Manufacturing... ..<cco<2<ecce<<<- 11, 190 } 230 
Steel: Steel tube mill at S. Joao 
da Madeira for A. J, Oliveira 
Filhos & Co., LDA.-. 1, 340 ’ 
Paper: Wood pulp and paper 
mill at Cacia for Companhia | 
Portuguesa de Celulose ee 9. S50 4, 
Transportation, communications, and 
Co ee eich apcithabuiaaaneaid 2, 332 1, 737 
Air Transport: Airport equip 
ment for Portuguese overseas 
ea 1, 087 1 
Merchant and fishing ves 
Equipment for hospital! ter 
for Portugue.e fishing fleet , 295 7) 
GIGS sc ccncuntaheddeintnndtitaitnaigieiiiies 15, 000 2, 100 
Irrigation and reclamation: Irri- 
gation i power development 
in the Sorraia Valley and the 
Piains of Vila Franca for the 
Government of Portugal.......| 15, 000 2, 100 
TURKEY 
Total industrial projects 
| Ae See 2n5, 869 i, 518 
Manufacturing.........-... 7,444) 1,425 
Meat packing and storage: Meat 
packing and cold storage equip- | 
ment in various plants, for the | 
Government of Turkey 7, 444 1,4 
Raw materials extraction_...........- | 55,832} 1 17 


CEE Is 6 Neciadccnicntnnnel } 








Repubiie of Turkey, Zor 
dak, coal fields _ 45, 000 lu, Vt 
Republic of Turkey, west 
lignite coal mines... 5, 831 


Iron ore nu ining Reput if ol 


lurkey, iron ore mine at } 
Divrik - 5, 000 I 
Transportation, communication, and 
utilities... eA eae ..| 137, 744 | 1 
RE I cccattcensccemmennnntn | 56, 110 1, 
Republic of Turkey, Zonguldak 110 6, 82 


Sarivyar hydroelectric power plant 
and related transmission line 


construction for the Turkish G 


Air transport: Equipment for airport 
oe v- 
ernment 4, 324 
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Industrial projects approved and ECA- 
Ananced costs as of June 30, 1951—Con. 


{In thousands of dollars) 


| 
. , | Total Cc 
T ype of project, company and location cost ‘ 


TURKEY—continued 


Roads and miscellaneous transporta- 
tion facilities: Republic of Turkey 
(national highway system) 58, 000 
Railroads and equipment: Republic 
of Turkey, Zonguidak 


16, 060 
1, 000 
=—= = 
5, 324 


Waterways and harbors..........----| 16,310 

Republic of Turkey (harbor im- 
provement at Zonguidak) 

Republic of Turkey (coal and ore 
handling <—_ous for docks 
at Zongu dak).. com 


9,310} 4,200 


7, 000 1,115 


Engineering and technical studies: 
Republic of Turkey (technical 
services to be provided in conjunc- 
tion with industrial oe ap- 
proved)........-- ~ 4, 850 


= =| 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Total industrial projects ap- 
CT nitiiidcctckuccesencsons 


= e 
[n 


421, 383 51, 018 


Manufacturing 421,383 | 51,018 


Seles 
308,800 | 30,313 
Steel Co. of Wales, South 
Wales, England 
Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd.,, 
main plant at Corby, 
Northampton, England... 
Consett Iron Co., 
Consett, England 


240,000 | 27,000 


63, 200 2, 730 


Petroleum refining 82, 000 | 9, 705 

National Oil Refiners, Ltd., 
Liandarcy Refinery, South 
Wales, England 

Shell Refining and Market- 
ing Co., Ltd., Shell Haven 
Refinery, England 


48, 000 7, 250 


_#, 000 2, 455 


Petroleum 
Grange- 


Chemicals: British 
Chemicals, Ltd. 
mouth, England 

Automotive: Ford Motor Co., 
Ltd., Dagenham, England 


6, 500 
4, 500 
INTERNATIONAL 


Total industrial projects ap- 
proved 


Transportation, communication, and 
utilities: 
Power facilities: Austrian-Ger- 
man hydro power plant, 
Braunau on the Inn River.... 


28, 600 540 

Mr. WHERRY. There were 63 indus- 
trial projects in overseas territories of 
ERP countries. I mean by that that the 
money did not go to the recipient coun- 
tries, but went to colonies of the re- 
cipient ERP countries. The amount in 
dollars is set forth in exhibit B. It 
amounts to $63,791,000. I ask unani- 
rr dus consent that exhibit B be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part 
of my -emarks. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ExuIsIT B 
Overseas territories—Industrial projects ap- 
proved and ECA-financed costs as of June 

30, 1951 


ECA- 
financed 
cost 


Num- 
ber of 
projects 


Country 


— 


Tyetesieg of the United King- 
om: 

Fiscal year 1950 

Fiscal year 1951 
Territories of France: 
Fiseal year 1950 6 | 
Fiscal year 1051............... 25 


11 | $1, 288,000 
| i 078, 000 


s 116, 000 
27, 992, 000 
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Overseas territories—Industrial projects ap- 
proved and ECA-financed costs as of June 
30, 1951—Continued 


Num- 
ber of 
projects 


Country 


Territories of the Netherlands: 
Fiseal year 1951 
Territories of Belgium: 


List or PROJECTS APPROVED FoR AID FROM THE 
OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT FUND AS OF JUNE 
30, 1951—ECA-FrInancep Cost 


IN TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Grant aid totaling $1,235,000 in fiscal 1950 
and $11,087,000 in fiscal 1951 was obligated 
in support of developmental programs and 
projects in the overseas dependencies of the 
United Kingdom. The cver-all development 
program in the territories of the United 
Kingdom during calerdar 1951 involves total 
investments estimated at approximately 
$207,000,000 equivalent. ECA aid for collar- 
cost equipment and supplies going directly 
into specific projects is not aveilable in a 
comylete project-by-project breakdown. 
Therefore the total ECA cost by fiscal year 
is given. 


Fiscal year 1950, $1,235,000 


. Nyasalard road-development project. 
. Nigeria road-development project. 
. Sierra Leone road-development project. 
. Gold Coast road-development project. 
. Northern Rhodesia road-development 
project. 
6. Somaliland reservoir-construction proj- 
ect. 
7. Mauritius agricultural equipment pool 
project. 
8. Jamaica (Mid-Clarendon) irrigation. 
9. Cyprus antierosion program, project. 
10. Sarawak roxd-development project. 
11. North Borneo road-development proj- 
ect. 
Fiscal year 1951, $11,078,000 


. Middle East locust-control program. 
. Kenya road-development project. 
. Malta power project. 
. Melaya road-development project. 
. Red locust-control project—East Africa, 
. British Borneo lumber project. 
. Nigeria road program. 
. Tanganyika roads—Morogoro-Iringa. 
. Northern Rhodesia—Broken Hill-Tun- 
duma Road. 
10. Nigerla—Exnugu colliery. 
11. North Borneo wharves. 
12. Sierra Leone road bridges. 
13. Gold Coast railroad project. 
14. Tapakuma drainage and irrigation— 
British Guiana. 


IN TTIE TERRITORIES OF FRANCE 


Grant aid totaling $4,116,000 in fiscal 1950 
and $27,992,000 in fiscal 1951 was obligated 
in support of developmental programs and 
projects in the oversea dependencies of 
France. The over-all development program 
in the territories of Prance during calendar 
1951 involves total investments estimated at 
approximately $400,000,000 equivalent. ECA 
aid for dollar-cost equipment and supplies 
going directly into specific projects is not 
available in a complete project-by-project 
breakdown. Therefore, the total ECA cost by 
fiscal year is given. 


Fiscal year 1950, $4,116,000 
1. French West Africa road-development 


project. 
2. French Cameroons road-development 


project. 
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3. French Equatorial Africa road construc- 
tion. 

4. Conakry iron-ore-deposit project. 

5. Algerian soil-conservation project. 

6. Morocco rice-cultivation project. 


Fiscal year 1951, $27,992,000 
Morocco 


. Djerada coal development. 
. Djerada water supply. 
. Casablanca power distribution. 
. Electric power-transmission system. 
. Stock watering and small irrigation 
projects. 
6. Petroleum pipeline and refinery. 
7. Cellulose (rayon pulp) plant. 
8. Water supply for Moroccan coastal 
cities. 
9. Casablanca water distribution. 
10. Massa Valley irrigation project. 
11. Casablanca—Workers’ housing project. 
Algeria 
12. Electric power transmission. 
13. Bone and Oran steam-power plants. 
14. Agricultural service projects. 
15. Wheat-storage facilities. 
16. Petroleum development. 
17. Oran and Mers-el-Kebir water supply. 


Other French Territories 


18. Port of Conakry (French Guinea). 

19. Niger Valley irrigation (French Sudan). 

20. Railroad reconstruction (French West 
Africa). 

21. Transportation system (French Equa- 
torial Africa). 

22. Power development—Bragzzaville area 
(French Equatorial Africa). 

23. Water supply—Brazzaville. 

24. Water supply—Douala (French Cam- 
eroons). 

26. Domain—Fort Lamy road link, 


IN THE NETHERLANDS TERRITORY, SURINAM 


Grant aid from the Overseas Development 
Fund was obligated in the amount of 
$1,448,000 for a project approved in fiscal 
1951, in support of a developmental pro- 
gram in the Netherlands Surinam, the aid 
provided being identified particularly with 
the following project: 

Fiscal year 1951, $1,448,000 

I. Surinam: Eysvoogel land-reclamation 
project. 

IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 

Loan aid totaling $1,718,000 in fiscal 1950, 
and loan aid totaling $15,500,000 and grant 
aid totaling $41,000 were obligated in sup- 
port of a developmental program and projects 
in the Belgian Congo. The over-all develop- 
ment program in the Congo during calendar 
1951 involved total investments estimated at 
approximately $160,000,000 equivalent. ECA 
aid ic: dollar-cost equipment and supplies 
going directly into specific projects is not 
available in a comp'tete project-by-project 
breakdown. Therefore, the total ECA cost 
by fiscal year is given. 


Fiscal year 1950, $1,718,000 
1. The Belgian Congo road project. 
Fiscal year 1951, $15,541,000 


. Belgian Congo soil survey. 

. Eelgian Congo waterways project. 
. Belgian Congo power project. 

. Belgian Congo road project. 


IN PORTUGUESE ANGOLA 


Loan aid from the overseas development 
fund was obligated in the amount of $663,- 
000 for a project approved in fiscal 1951, in 
support of a developmental program in 


’ Portuguese Angola, the aid provided being 


identified particularly with the following 
project: 
Fiscal year 1951, $663,000 
1. Angola meat industry project, 


Mr. WHERRY. We also financed 140 
industrial projects in the Far East, in 
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the amount of $54,262,000. These proj- 
ects are set forth in exhibit C. I ask 
unanimous consent that exhibit C be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ExuisiTt C 
Industrial projects approved in the Far East 
as of June 30, 1951 
{Thousands of dollars} 








} 
Number! ECA- 
Country . of financed 
projects costs 
rr ee eS eee 
De ee ee eee 3 3, 775 
Formosa (Ta‘wan)................ 21 8, 675 
Indochina (A ‘sociated States)....- <9 6, 81 
Indonesian Republic.............- 10 6, 026 
Philippines - | 8, 243 
Thailand , 406 
China...... 308 
ai ank na woceptncssapecgqewecotes 8, 016 
Total Far East projects..-..-. 14 54, 262 
ND 


BURMA 


ECA- 
financed 
cost 
(thousands 
of dollars) 
























NE RE CHOI si dcccisinseencinemntaned 7, 775 
Agricultural and fishery projects.........--- 1, 241 
001 Upper Burma irrigation -.... mil 70 
002 Lower Burma flood control 234 
003 Agricultural improvements in the 
Se Oc nccensccacgces laieaiell 54 
004 Soil conservation in Shan States..... 6 
005 Burma canning project.............-. 10 
006 Burma livestock disease control_.... 28 
008 Mandalay Agricultural College proj- 
ae shin aint iteik fa cninenddall 76 
009 Laboratory rehabilitation program... 18 
010 Rice storage project.................-. 320 
011 Seed improvement and distributing 
i nstecubdgussdcccdoesequvenss 168 
012 Insect and plant disease control...... 22 
013 Cotton seed improvement and distri- 
SI snd atien nn dtembinnenh aon lll 
014 Classification of land and water re- 
enticuiiendmantnibasennacnaing 3 
015 Agricultural extension work --...-.... 8 
016 Animal industry in Shan, Kachin, 
and Karenni States. -.............-. 
Technical assistance...............--. 
Industrial projects........ meiceteepidndadaiingeameane 
101 Harbor development-..............-. 1, 395 
102 Engineering advisory servi ‘ 800 
104 Low-cost housing._..........-. . 18 
106 Burma outpost rehabilitation.. 1, 565 
107 Union Bank of Burma..............- 4 
109 University of Rangoon.............-.- 149 
112 Rangoon port rehabilitation 542 
Technical assistance. ................ 115 
Public health projects......... ae 1, 449 
201 Medical teams....... ech ‘ 670 
St ERO DEER. conacenenpessececce x 
203 Hospital maintenance and equip- 
i ttinndclstncnmeinitteeon nei 292 
204 Burma medical and sanitation equip- 
COE Jncdinphadennenabeondineescen 98 
206 Quarantine activities. 19 
207 + District hospitals. _... 50 
210 General health activities..... 300 
Other pub‘ic services. ..... meni seineehaesitind 497 
301 Audio-visual service......... 475 







Technical assistan e...............-- 
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Industrial projects approved in the Far East 
as of June 30, 1951—Continued 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN)—continued 








ECA- 
financed 
cost 
(thousands 
of dollars) 


7, 980 








Industria! projects....... Sbnemnnderedie 
101 Bridge at Silo Tatwan (Formosa)... 
102. Road building and repair. - ant 
8 =Pulverizer mili for Pei-Pu Station 
104 Rehabilitation of Li-Wi power plant 
105 Addition of power transformer at 

Taipei (Formosa) ...............-. 
106 Comptetion of Tien-Leong hydro 
electric power project _............ 
107 Improvement of power transmission 
and distribution system...........- 
108 Railway bridge steel__.__._. 
109 Engineering advisory service 
110 Creosoting plant _.......... 
lll Ship repair material. ....... 
112. Ammonium sulfate plant... 
113 Well-drilling project......-. 
114 Copper and gold mining... 
115 Cement plant equipment.......... ; 
a A NINE ccinccnncseimmomannmpeanties 
117 Alkali plant equipment. 
118 Coal-mining equipment... 





Other public services projects. ..........--- 


Technica: assistance. . .......<0...<<-<-.-- 


INDOCHINA (ASSOCIATED STATES) 
























Projects, grand total.............-c0<<.---- 
Agricultural and fishery projects...........- 
002 Cambodian rice production........- 
003 Cambodian forestry services. ..... . 
004 Cambodia fisheries_.............- 
026 Laotian agricultural. 
051 Vietnam irrigation rehabilitation 
|, ae 
052 Vietnam fisheries. ................ 
063 Hadong fisheries. ................... 
076 Livestock disease control_........-. 
077 Indochina agricultural..............-- 
Technical assistance. ...............- 
Bens) pee be nce ccnncctstesscccavers: 
101 Road building and repair._......... 
102 Cambodia river transportation 
103 Cambodia river cargo handling. 
104 Cambodia road transportation 4 
106 Cambodia-water purification......... 
107 Combodia port development......--. 
127 Laos road construction and repair... 
154 Vietnam portable electric power... ... 
155 Vietnam road construction and re- 
DE «ci chicinenntinnentdbanteirebaienen 
177 Indochina municipal fire-fighting 
facilities 
Public-health projects.............-. enenet 
201 Medical teams for prevention and 
treatment of disease...............- 
SOR. FRE Pec dcbcenncinssotehuen 
203 Hospital maintenance and equip- 
GB isn. cdot ccngunntswoencauncoute 
204 Drinking water program...... ‘ 
210 General health activities............. 
Other public services projects............... 
301 Information service.......... tieslisidilin 
302 Vietnam housing project............. 
303 Vietnam Radio School...............- 
304 Vietnam radio broadcasting rehab- 
ee ee 
908 AUMO-TIRRE..ncocsccccccenccetedstes 


1, 166 
109 
207 


Hoy 


316 





6, 818 


175 
162 
125 


15 
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Industrial projects approved in the Far East 
as of June 30, 1951—Continued 


INDONESIAN REPUBLIC—continued 








EC A- 
fir ' ' i 
u is 
<) 
Acricultural and fishery projects—Con 
97-F002 Cambodian rice production | 
equipment, agricultural pr | 
ect... aie l 
97-F005 Indonesian forestry pro.ect 40S 
97-F006 Foot-and-mouth disease labor 
tory project ti 
Technical assistance... ._- i! 
Sir iad pete sn coe ceceneececsces 1, 334 
enciiessens 
97-N101 Engineering advisory services__. 700 
97-N102 Textile industry rehabilitation. . zu 
97-N103 Improvement of indigenous in- 
ges 41) 
Technical assistance. ..........- 
Public health projects. .....<<<<c<cccaccoces 2, #41 
97-H201 Medical teams for preventions 
and treatment of disease 681 
97-H203 Hospital maintenance and 
I id ain ali cc abtsbeton 1, 60) 
97-H210 General health activities_..... | 10 


ee 





PHILIPPINES 
io | ee ee ee §, 243 
Agricultural and fishery projects............ 2, 5903 


Los Banos Agricultural College 
project e . “ S4s 


92-F 001 


92-F002 Philippine irrigation project TOO 
92-F003 Philippine abaeA research and 

development project. r SA 
92-F004 Philippine soil survey and con- 

servation project : 14 
92-F005 Philippine sgricultural sett’ 

Inent project_ 70 
92-F006 Philippine agricultural exten- 

sion project. ts i 170 
92-F007 Philippine coconut research and 

development project 77 


92-F008 Philippine fiber (ramie and jute 








research and development 
project... . Se os 11 
92-F009 Philippine animal product pro- 
ject. ‘ * 7 “) 
TA 92-F050-5 Project technicians for 
agricultural, fisheries, 
BG viticnictitccititans 245 
Ee a Re 4, 604 
92-N101 Cottage industries............. 116 
92-N102 Lew-cost housing..........___. 573 
92-N103 Specialized teachers’ training ' 
92-N104 Mining school rehabilitation 69 
92-N105 Coal-mining survey... _. 5 182 
92-N106. Technical services for railroad 
survey........ = ee 6 
92-N107 Equipment for Hoco textile mill. 16) 
92-N108 Program information project... fy 
92-N109 Mineral survey___. ; Lit 
92-N110 Public road construction __ ; 3, 000 
92-N111 Rehabilitation vocational 
nl 143 
Technical assistance........... 160 
Public health projects..... Giiniminaninceeins Sof 
92-H201 Medical teams...............- 405 
92-H203 Hospital maintenance and 
a w 
92-H210 General health activities_.._.__ i) 
92-H:16 General educational activities... a) 
Other pubic services projects..............- 300 
Technical assistance... .................--.. HM) 
THAILAND 











—_—— 


INDONESIAN REPUBLIC 
OO 








— 
FORMOSA (TAIWAN) 






Projects, grand total... ......<ccccscccecese- 




























Projects, grand total. ...ccccccccscececcecsee 8,675 Projects, grand total.................-....-- 96,026 Agricultural and fishery projects...........-. 1, 963 
Agricultural and fishery projects.......- sae 100 Agricultural and fishery projects............ 1, 951 93-F001 Thailand irrigation de ve lop- ; 

Ee t, agriculture projec ied oO 

001 Operations of J.C. R, R........-..-.- 100 97-F001 Fishing equipment, agricultural! - icultural research and edu- i 
anes , 369 cation project... a “ ‘ 





PTOI .cccccccccncessass eccces 
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Industrial projects approved in the Far East 
as of June 30, 1951—Continued 

















THAILAND—continued 
ECA- 
financed 
cost 
(thousands 
of dollars) 
Agricultural and fishery projects—C on. 
93-F003 Thailand fisheries project. ...... 69 
Technical assistance............. 207 
Industrial prejects.... .ncenaccsccpenvnasooecet 4, 451 
93-N101 Road building and repair....... 1,354 
93-N102 Makassan railroad shop........-. 901 
%-N103 Mineral development project... SSS 
@3-N104 Harbor development______.._. 642 
93-N 106 Communications, planning, and 
development project.......... 20 
93-N112 FPish-freezing and processing 
iin cheinsdrbndumdtsiaenten 49 
93-N113 Air transport development... .. 335 
93-N114 Power rehabilitation and de- 
velopment repeet..cccecconnne 417 
Technical assistance... .........-. 154 
Public heath projects. .-......-...--------- 1, 99 
93-H201 Medicai teams...........-..-..-. 716 
%3-H203 Hospital maintenance and equip- 
Rs cits = cates atchinenanatnn tae 607 
%-H204 Drinking water. _....... ne me 182 
03-H205 Manufac.ure of pharm: ceutica’s.. 18 
93-H208 Health nutrition...............-. 8 
93-H210 General health activities........ 250 
93-213 Bangkok Medical School....... 25 
Technica: assistance............ 186 
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Industrial projects approved in the Far East 
as of June 30, 1951—Continued 




















CHINA 
ECA- 
financed 
cost 
(thousands 
of dollars) 
PO co cctpeithepicetedessinmnimaribatennue 303 
Agricultural and fishery projects: 
001 Operations of JCRS.............---- 303 
KOREA 
Peepnee, GE Bi cccntevencbicortnete &, 016 
Industrial projects......... eiiasanitincteoeniied 8, 016 
89-N101 Coal-mining projects...........- 1, 135 
89-N102 Power pro‘ects. 1, 500 
89-N103 Power projects... 1, 544 
89-N104 Power projects 1, 003 
8%-N105 Railroad equipment projects... 735 
88-N106 Fishing vessels.................- 2, 099 





Mr. WHERRY. We also financed a 
numter of projects for strategic ma- 
terials, in the amount of $51,592,000. 
They are classified in exhibit D. I ask 
ununimous consent that exhibit D be 
printed in the Recor» at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the exhibit 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Exuls!t E 





JULY 25 












Exuisir D 


Strategic materials projects in ERP countries, 
as of May 31, 1951 








Total 
Country com mit- 
ments 
ID ee nicentnsieninins 1 Gh, Fee Sendccauscens 
Denmark......-..--- ‘ey eee 13, 000 
France..............| 18, 294, 000/$11, 344, 000} 6, 950, 000 
Germany (Federal 
Republic). ........ 6, 765, 000 
SNL sicnmanadcentee 1, 175, 000 
i eed 1, 494, 000 
Norway 265, 000 
Portugal 2, 271, 000: 
Bt cuinnns onl 195, 000 61, 000 134, 000 
United Kingdom....| 19, 420, 000) 9, 562, 000| 9, 858, 000 
Total strate- . 
gic materials 
projects... .. 51, 592, 000! 31, 470, C00} 20, 122, C00 





Mr. WHERRY. In addition to all this, 
we furnished technical assistance in con- 
nection with all projects, in the amount 
of $22,712,400. Those projects are clas- 
sifle.. in exhibit E. I ask unanimous 
consent that exhibit E be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks, and also exhibit F which is a 
country breakdown of the use of ECA 
counterpart funds. 

There being no objection, the exhibits 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Technical assistance authorizations and ex penditures, by field of activity, recipient country, and type of assistance cumulative 











Reciy ient country and type of assistance 


Total, all countries....... 


i , - ccdadancndiiininimncentsningipebiseinaian 











Foreign experts..._............ 

Technical materials. ...........-. 
ee a aa an 
Services of international organizations. ._. 


United States experts 
Foreign experts_............... 
Technical materials. ........ 


Foreign experts... _.... 
Technical materials... 







PRON vc ccnckuniescuthcesacbntebtninwacactiins 


Office of European Economic Cooperation................-. 





United States Cxperts....nncccccccccccsnccncceccescnsses 





Foreign experts...........-...- 
Technical materials *__.................-- 


Foreign experts............ 


Technical materials_..... Sevecerecdnacsenesevccscnsesses 
Services of U. 8. Government agencies................-. 


Services of U, 8, Government agencies................. 





iain atsnetsteneacnutdantinanostiaet nberiannnaend 


re it eerccthenedseerensnedbeteg enna 


Co RE 


Services of international organizations. ................ 
Services of U. 8. Government agencies.................. 


SENSE DUE IR, cccetciececstinnnares cneitetumpbinipe 


1 Including $686.4 thousand expenditures from ‘‘ Program management” not distributed by country. 
? Including $47.0 thousand authorizations, $18.8 thousand expenditures transferred from U. 8. Government agencies. 


through May 31, 1951 


Thousands of dollars] 


Tota 



























Industrial pro- Agricultural pro- | Manpower uti‘iza- 
ductivity ductivity tion 
Authcr- | Exrend- a PRT Met 
izations | itures a oe 
Author- | Expend- | Author- | Expend- | Author- | Expend- | Authcr- 
izations itures izations itures izations itures izations 













---| 22,712.4 | 111,682.2 | 10, 155.8 













ioe 8, 464.8 23. 
on nea 8, 789.9 |! 5,627.4] 3,924.1 
ceistbeebion 2, 605. 9 125.4] 2,376.4 
thane 1, 392. 6 233. 2 382. 8 
noilecinied 1, 000.0 151. 6 be 
atest 459, 1 63.0 449. 1 


4, 852.3 
















— ee 





BE.| 2 








1, 000. 0 
153. 8 





























10.0 | 
634. 6 
122.6 


346.0 






Field of activity 
























1,838.0} 2,421.8 
420.0 
510.7 

4 

400. 8 





670.0 

















¢ 1, 755.0 
1, 671.3 
83.7 




































. eee 


7 
¥ 
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Technical assistance authorizations and expenditures, by field of activity, recipient country, and type of assistance cumulative 
through May 31, 1951—Continued 


{Thousands of dollars} 








































































Total Field of activity 
Industrial pro- Agricultural pro- | Manpower utiliza Public minis- 
Recipient country and type of assistance luctivity ductivity t 
A Te I a lt a 
izations | itures | | 
Author- | Expend- {| Author- | Expend- | Author Expend- | Author Expend 
izations itures izations | itures izations itures rAtior ' 
. 
cee SS ol icin enema scenes penises enema = a 
PD ccc Rae het een ecteeas suede ionee de 2,048.8} 922.1 518.1] 2507] 6680} 337.5 46.3 | 8.3 
$$ | —_____}|—_ j— —|— —— — . - it 
I GRRE CRI so ce tcncwnncnncecsnecansnstioneenmourcs ---| 1,220.4 503. 7 450.1 | 222.3 325, 4 BER Ob coun inal 14a, 7 73.8 
Foreign experts “ . ; smal 657. 4 5.0 59. 0 | 7.4 17}. 5) pececesnl 97. 24. 
iit ccinpnccces ssindiiesdigaeennaedusauameintin ‘indent 171.0 83.5 |. | 71.0 83,5 | } 

RRO sesuecocsepeccae Midcinbdpehiandipemadinontemtemsed nae 1, 244. 2 | 209. 1 S70. 4 0 | 43.8 
ns ee ss wbbeutneudeusebubec 167.4 | 90.0 0 35.2 
Foreign experts. | 338, 8 117. ¢ 81.6 0 8.6 
Technical materials_. 75.7 1 73.7 nanan 
Basic surveys....... a ar a a Geet... 215.0 me } 
Services of U. S. Government agencies................-.---------- | 10.0 1.3 ; 

Sutin anaiatinthtminehnbeeiammndatonpensetnernnieneinesnes | 693. 6 | 199.0 300. 7 72.3 330. 6 SS, 4 10.8 9.3 41 24 

} pasenusttrininepasemiginasadenenaratilianstnsnidlinisetienteaialiisinticte 
United States experts aay 3.6 e+ oa ee suis led eis ee taints 
Foreign experts... _.. 364, 5 194. 9 | 100.7 | 72.3 205. 6 | SA. 4 10.8 9.3 4. 1 24 
Technical materials 325. 0 }....-.- -| 200.0 |... | 125. 0 ; eslattaitdacaillicamhdiieieuesieassen Mcamatonis 2 . 
Basic surveys..... 5 
j= = 

Germany(Federal Republic)..............-........-.--.-.------- |} S484] 277.5 83. f { 167. 2 70. ¢ { 9 22.0 8.1 
i a i cenedémenes ‘83 | 123. 6 103. 1 Ries } 40. 6 25. 9 ~ aceuaceeeaate ae es 
PN cidtiiemacnindibeaie slaty tidiniedtditalacindagseihan 35, 5 118.9 80. 6 35.4 | 113.3 44.1 : 22.0 23.1 
Technical materials... Ralhsinemiene ntiaititicagiattihe 13.3 6 } 13.3 6 
dh tcenendiumdanankhonabepurcssenceqequesccetansines 55. 0 54.9 a 54.9 

RR iin cncnent acerca en nel wel cea eins speamemaualenibaeeneia | 4 128, 2 iY 1.8 8.7 4 s 0.0 
i 19. 6 | 2.¢ 19. ¢ AG bss = ‘ = ' 
Foreign experts... .... 201.8 113.7 } ol 62.2 45.5 17.5 8, 5 9.0} = 
Technical materials. .......-. 201.7 | 1.9 14s 53. 2 1.9 

in ctcnasctndbccndbucccscnndentcncccsauscteesessegidcssdagees 420.0 | 74.1 oF 20.0 33.1 19.8 9 
United States experts......... atuiapebiasesacs sidebindaleleiatinand a 15.7 15. 5 | 11.6 11 wa ; ; ae a 
Foreign experts......... he 134.3 58. 6 | 32.1 | 14.9 40.3 | 20.0 32.7 19.8 de - 
Technical materials. .........- 270.0 253. 0 15.4 $ 9 

eR iwcacnsdonecese atuiuiinintsistideaneenipatedianiotntiinhdtipnbnaninintonntie 400. 0 239. 5 126. 0 82.9 136. 1 72.3 23. 0 22.4 20] | 

— | —— |) ——— ~——- — — - — — — 
United States experts d 7.0 a 4.3 sca ae 1 
Foreign experts.............---..- 393. 239, 2 121.7 82.6 136.1 | 72 23.0 | 22.4 0 1.5 

BIE, dda dheccccheduscnescebeccetcuscebacconseceqetunemecncévedtita 7.7 
United States experts 
ONES GRRIIEO. CS teccnentcssean 7.7 
Technical materials onah a 
ee ee en ae 

ee I... coscnsevinnitadeventdinintrentimenestecenans . 
Untied Biahes S9esOD...cccccececcaccunecnscensesececesneccesceeecs ss 
Foreign experts....... . 







Basic surveys.... 








Sweden............ imnowens piigntdsnenugitindadcosentitiebenesaenentns 
ee wiiedertnmnnnitinnens rl 
Foreign experts.............. 

it ied ertnctatinencindetiealitttpnceminnmitain enciltphtlnacte 5 
ee BE I chtnascccctstdnntseienipinttncimem tat h-.- ~ Bee lestemeecbeatnagen) WOT: OD tecsxcorsticdtencecat “29 boca Ss 
Foreign experts... .. a a 
"BOSNNNs SIGNI, ncesccsccccccccscevecesewevepeuneewscesectccse 

Bebe. cocccesseuce saence idtwhébctnedccqsetsstdebasegntbbeseqssices 
Pn CN ac. dctutecascddscscecsctewbssiecsisagtisabessces<eseds 

UNE SS Sh ccceeee aii ctrl een naleii aidan eect 7 
ee BR redntcavidecccdccccccssecésoecevswencnsves 
eR BT Raici te cecccndsecocctecnccdsonceccssecnsswecencsusscs 1 

== Se | ; = == : 

United States Government agencies.....................-.---.-..---.- 642.8 | 332. 5 74.7 } } 108. 0 86.9 21.6 

Votelgn G29 0806... ccccccececcccecenescoccccccccscccecccsecocesece 642.8 332. 5 74.7 15.0 318.1 162.3 108. 0 86.9 25. 4 21.6 





Nore.—Totals shown are sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from totals of rounded amounts. 
Source: Office of the Controller and Technical Assistance Division, Reports and Analysis Branch, Division of Statistics and Reports, July 10, 1951. 
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Technical assistance authorizations and expenditures, by fleld of activity, recipient country, and type of assistance cumulative 
through May 31, 1951—Continued 


(Thousands of dollars] 


Recipient country and type of assistance 


Authori- 
zations 


-| 2,010.6 
United States experts. ............... iedthincnadeiusednetiliinin 
Foreign experts 

Technical materials... 

Basie surveys..... 


Services of aga organizations 
Services of U. 


Total, all countries... 


Transportation and 
communications 


718.3 | 


Se Ge Ae... crmatannenantnnncndabitimatindnainitidhade: 


. 698. 6 
Foreign experts. ..__.- = . 7 


Technica] materials 


ES GIR VEE cheese ceccenssuentcvencocs 
United Kingdom. 


United States enpests pineubunedatitembtnntamdcienmebilieatetad + i dichanelivanlliicsibinitcs 
Foreign experts... _.- ‘ 9.3 
ae materials. . . 


Fore ign | experts.......... 
Fan moe materials. 


United States experts 

Foreign experts... 

Technica) materials. 

Services of U. 8, Government agencies....... 


Turkey 
United States experts. 


Foreign experts. 
Basic surveys..... 


Technical materials. 
Basic surveys 
Services of U 


Foreign experts. 


7.0 


Field of activity 


Development of 


Marketing overseas territories 


Program manage- 
ment 


Tourism 


Authori- | Expend- | Authori- | Expend- | Authori- 


Expend- 
zations 


iturec 


11, 087.3 


86. 2 1, 134.3 | 71, 087. 


279.7 


262, 8 








Re SD ccntintinbtocncckdhubbbacaviiptndiiavcntubullaedamiel lig btbuis ends Stina londelindinideetenadiein 


Germany DWeserel Repadlied ...cocccecccecesbocccocsantdvccocectntine 
United States experts. 


Foreign experts. 
Technical materials... 


Technical materials.................. anaes 


Wnked Biahed CN sisi oe cencdcccdatingncocto puguencgnticccumeninedt eonassineananents 
Foreign experts 


1 Including $686.4 thousand expenditures for “Program management” not distributed by country. 


5 athe a ale 


Ges tao AD so ee It eS 


pipe Rn ERT AS ee Ae 


ee ee 


a Ae none Mi as Deine BE 


< aeetbhe Siaeint AIA GR eiteNlete A IER TI ei RNa RE W resem ee SYD 
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Technical assistance authorizations and erpenditures, by field of activity, recipient country, and type of assistance cumulative 
through May 31, 1951—Continued 


[Thousands of dollars} 


F Field of activity 






































Transportation and elie Development of ee Program manag 
Recipient country and type of assistance commun ications | Marketing overseas territories ae 2 ent 
Autheri Expend- Authori- | Expend- Authori- | Expenc- Authori- | Expend- | Aut } { 
zations | itures zations itures | zations | itures zations itures } zations | 
sonal Ss manent 
' | | 
i nananesdabrananinetenceaneccsenenesqsenscesnscecosesanseeneta 21,1 | 14.6 | 0.1 pie iirictesnisnciahaielipasneet 5 | } 2 
IN isc acincbhahecinibicsewestenennbies ERATE ae ee: ee re BP sek... Behn. ieee 
sel emougaoanannd 14.6 | SD sdedh Sake 3 
dp ndcdbeaewsaunicaseamuqeansoenecsiiiguilnnedt | | i mS 
Ba tecinktnentiniecneténedinbranncocesoncsassenesess aeaalll } 
I iiennitiniicadanscdacennndsseneanssmeceebcipodiia 
United en la ae ee EE aeaenpidcearai Eien esata sinielaouagoeibaila 
Foreign experts............-. iliac claaiadn sei ddeesnataatiimumnnn cence ian | 
ee Se tttinadiinddd ddcdbincebksdcumngunbocaupingeutnonbhimcusetisiniesimnnap iepeddiegane epgecddinttncesee 


Sweden-........... 


IL Ee 2a” So, ccd ndadednagencnwsndancvinnssienemianedineusenss 
i tei nnn ion atin a cebnietiaeRteaneenbantia ae 


OE hese DORs ase ee oe a ee os By 


United States experts..................-...- 
De Oe: od cule ck pueshmebodsutcadhdedinthoupbistbinbeooucctoostt 
I iiehtiticiddind geasnddbbasequtappepecestghenceulhbbwtiwtséuitonsweniees 


tl NR oo 8 ee a bdln in ca iedacdeenibaded cba cabeceedaqnsctcesigenions 


ee eiinitngie chins bantennhbot~dnwks ceneceensechdgepienseceses ace oe slsin eee ee : : ; ; 4 2 


United St-tes experts............ SD fla ait dnitaepatcinintndlabidbd ae io . lke | 0.2... 5a. ea ree ix 
Foreign experts............------ eres peice hdl eeesbsissnsaiaiiitiad ee ee aad eal Mita get Os re pings : Be 47 | 9 





ig EE ey ee eee | 64. 7 








| 
EE CIRO cidiscdsunpstmeercecess<ppesecpespewscanemsanees 64.7 19. 





Nore.—Totals shown are sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary slightly from totals of rounded amounts. 
Source: Office of the Controller and Technical Assistance Division, Reports and Analysis Branch, Division of Statistics and Reports, July 10, 1951. 
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ExuHizIt F the Far East; and the technical assist- the ECA, for projects within the coun- 
Status of ECA counterpart funds cs of May mee which we have rendered in connec- try or in its overseas dependencies. The 
31, 1952 tion with such projects. foreign government thus benefits two- 


{United £tates dollars matched by loca) currency avail 
able for count: y projects] 





Total ap- | Total with- 
proved for drawn (dok 


Country withdrawal 








lar equiv- 
(dellar 
vivalents)| Slemts) 
Mil ions Mill ons 
0 SS $419.6 $410.3 
Ss Vaasiebon ae 2.2 21 
PE ak anncvcascinacete 118.8 118.8 
ENS eee ene 2, 220. 7 2, 220.7 
842.5 841.5 
313.1 298. 5 
720, 7 598. 8 
270.9 270.9 
200. { 200. 9 
9 9 
15,4 12.0 
34,2 4.2 
25.6 25.3 
1, 610. 4 1, 610. 4 
Total use = cee 
t fun as 
May 31, 1981 eal 6, 705, 9 ¢, 645.3 





Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it 
should be noted that this does not in- 
clde the financing of the point 4 pro- 
grams. I am not sure as to the total 
number of millions we have spent for 
such programs up to this time. I am 
speaking only of ECA countries or their 
cotonies; also the industrial projects in 


XCVII—557 


The ECA-financed projects total $757,- 
787,400, out of the $12,000,000,000. That 
is the figure up until now. We do not 
know what the commitments are beyond 
this time. 

In addition, ERP countries have had 
available in counterpart funds which 
have been approved for withdrawal, $6,- 
795,900,000 as of May 31, 1951. Counter- 
part funds are ECA dollars translated 
into local currency. We furnish the ma- 
terials paid for by American dollars, and 
the ERP countries charge their people 
for them. The local currency is paid 
into the counterpart fund. Withdraw- 
als from that fund are used in addition 
to the direct ECA-financed costs or proj- 
ects, aS represented by the $757,787,400. 

Mr. President, the ECA report on the 
status of local currency counterpart 
funds as of May 31, 1951, showed that 
the $6,795,900,000 represents actual ECA 
dollars which have been spent for ma- 
terials and services furnished to the re- 
cipient countries. 

The foreign government or private in- 
dustry in the foreign country pays for 
the materials and services in local cur- 
rency, which goes into the counterpart 
fund account of the particular country. 
The foreign government may withdraw 
the counterpart funds, upon approval of 









fold in the process. The United States 
does not receive any return on ECA dol- 
lars thus invested, except for 5 percent 
set aside from counterpart funds, which 
ECA may use for the purchase or devel- 
opment of strategic materials in that 
ccuntry. 

Mr. President, that is a rather short 
and brief but complete picture of what 
we are doing for industrial projects over- 
seas. 

I also asked my assistant to prepare a 
breakdown of those industrial projects, 
approved and ECA financed, which are 
for agricultural production, reclama- 
tion, transportation, communications, 
power, waterways, harbors, and so forth. 
We selected those out of the total proj- 
ect tabulations which I have just placed 
in the REcorp. 

For projects in ERP countries in Eu- 
rope, ECA has financed the cost to the 
extent of $181,133,000. That is just the 
start of the projects, up to and including 
June 30, 1951. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
placed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks a table which I have marked 
“Exhibit A.” It is headed “Industrial 
projects approved in ERP countries (in 
Europe).” 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ExuHisit A 
Industrial projects approved in ERP coun- 
tries (in Europe) (for purposes of agri- 
cultural production, reclamation, trans- 
portation, irrigation, power, water, water- 
ways and harbors) as of June 30, 1951, by 
country and type of project 


Thousands 
of dollars, 
ECA-financed 
Denmark: costs 
Power 1000010108 2ac.ccccecescosse 5, 070 
Greece: 
Power facilities ......«--.---- oo~ 22,375 
Engineering and technical 
SUE. nc cntenccsenceaccemmns - 2,00 
Iceland: 
Power Sacilitits ..cccuceecccecese 5, 965 
France: 
Power. Tactees cc ccacccctsc<coed 20, 930 
Communications ..c«ccesccace sea 1, 290 
AdP CRORES 6 cnctietintncnnmemion 9,11 
Irrigation and reclamation....... 1, £00 
Italy: 
a 62, 667 
BP WRI E cewdocensescnnscsse 4, 500 
Netherlands: 
Power. Chess .caccceccscscceve 3, 372 
Portugal: 
Air transport.......... einen 1, 037 
PRY GatB wn cacccswesewewsoncee 700 
Irrigation and reclamation....... 2, 100 
Turkey: 
a ee - 15,020 
Alp GOREDG..ccacccnvbscencctesco 712 
WPccnccncbeotahankwebioothee 16, 060 
Railroads and equipment-_-_-....-. 1, 000 
Waterways and harbors_......... 5,324 
Engineering and technical 
SE oc: etiibteenindasnc pasase 660 
International: 
Power facilities (Austro-German 
hydro power plant)-....-..... 646 


Total projects in ERP coun- 
tries in Europe, for agricule 
tural production, reclama- 
Gok, SUES, US... ccccncsacs 181, 133 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I refer 
now to projects in overseas territories of 
ERP countries. The ECA-financed cost 
is $63,791,000. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
marked “Exhibit B” be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. It 
is headed “Industrial projects in overseas 
territories of ERP countries.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT B 
Industrial projects in overseas territories of 

ERP countries (for purposes of agricul- 

tural production, reclamation, transporta- 

tion, irrigation, power, water, waterways, 

and harbors) as of June 30, 1951 
Territories of the United ECA-financed 


Kingdom: cost 
Fiscal year 1950............ - $1,235, 000 
Fiscal year 1951........... -- 11,078,000 

Territories of France: 
Fiscal year 1950.......... --= 4,116,000 
Piscal year 1961............. 27, 992, 000 
Territories of the Netherlands: 
Fiscal year 1951............. 1,448,000 
Territories of Belgium: 
Piscal year 1960......<ccseccos 1, 718, 000 
Pineal 9008 196 wccuccecnsces 15, 541, 000 
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Exuisit B—Continued 


ECA-financed 
cost 
Territory of Portugal: 
Fiscal year 1951............ ° $663, 000 





Total overseas territories 
PERG coictscctucsad 163, 791, 000 


1 This total is same as that shown in sum- 
mary of all projects. All of the projects in 
overseas territories are for agricultural pro- 
duction, reclamation, transportation, etc. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
same types of projects in the Far East 
program are costing $42,302,000. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks the table which I have marked 
“Exhibit C.” It is headed “Industrial 
projects approved in the Far East.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Exureit C 


Industrial projects approved in the Far East 
(for purposes of agricultural production, 
reclamation, transportation, irrigation, 
power, water, waterways, and harbors) as 
of June 30, 1951, by country and type of 
project 


Thousands 
of dollars, 
ECA- 
financed 
Burma: costs 
Agriculture and fishing-.-.......... 1, 241 
Industrial projects (nonmanufac- 
COI a oie Ciicetecginmneingtinmabinan - 4,588 
Formosa (Taiwan): 
Agriculture and fishing........... 100 
Industrial projects (nonmanufac- 
RAED chit dascbie taken adstnke - 7,989 
Indochina, Associated States: 
Agriculture and fishing.......... = 756 
Industrial projects (nonmanufac- 
CUTE) caine ctintncenesnconenss - 2,323 
Indonesian Republic: 
Agriculture and fishing-.......... - 1,951 
Industgial projects (nonmanufac- 
CEE) oc acnccedseennecnneowie - 1,334 
Philippines: 
Agriculture and fishing........... 2, 593- 
Industrial projects (nonmanufac- 
CUTE) cd ntcthcadsetbnacdoueh -- 4,694 
Thailand: 
Agriculture and fishing.......... - 1,963 
Industrial projects (nonmanufac- 
CINE) se saeteikesditiincn - 4,451 
China: Agriculture and fishing..-... 303 
Korea: Industrial projects (non- 
manufacturing) ............ tinted 


8, 016 


Total Far East projects for pur- 
poses of agricultural and 
fishing production, power, 
transportation, communica- 
tions, reclamation, irriga- 
tion, waterways, and har- 
BETU; WiSeecwesecccdsaawons 42,302 


Mr. WHERRY. On top of it all, Mr. 
President, there are technical assistance 
authorizations for various purposes, 
costing $7,123,400. They are set forth in 
exhibit D. I ask unanimous consent 


that the table headed “Technical assist- 
ance authorizations,” and so forth, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 


follows: 
Exuisit D 


Technical assistance authorizations charge- 
able to agricultural production, reclama- 
tion, irrigation, transportation, communi- 
cations, power, <oater, waterways, and har- 
bors, as of May 31, 1951 


[Thousands of dollars} 















Trans- 
porta- 
tion, 
com- 
munica- 

tions, 


Devel- 
opment 
of over- 
seas ter- 
ritories 


Country 





GO vsesiicccand Dn St... 
Un 
RE 
I at entering 
Cie, eT Te pe keg 
eR A 
ce soccct a 

BG). ncccnccncsecesscsessel ME... CASE vercece 
INN chakcicciietinangiadt Cae. (> Ce ieteedecne 
RT. cainvitusmsieunisedl GE) 4 ei Ttieeenie 
™* Seappebpiaeinietin He 1 ape <i Raa 
NE on cwsacccciaedl ME a ieeca cee 
SON .cabéinonnsna 


NN nn oninusebinamsion 
U.8. Government agencies. 


Total technical as- 
sistance authoriza- 
"| ee 

Grand total......... 





Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed ex- 
hibit E, headed “ECA counterpart fund 
available for agricultural production, 
reclamation, transportation, irrigation, 
power, water, waterways and harbors, 
communications.” 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Exursir E 
ECA counterpart funds available (for agri- 
cultural production, reclamation, trans- 
portation, irrigation, power, water, water- 
ways and harbors, communications) as of 

May 31, 1951, by country 


Total 
withdrawn 
(dollar 
equivalents) 
(millions 
of dollars) 
ON iciitinctasnecndemna aesenecned 118.0 
Belgium-Luxemburg .............. 2.1 
DORM, Scckiitecasue caintotiinmende tastes 26.9 
Pe Cccitdiadtatice tisceaincuanadansitin 1,009. 4 
Germany (Federated Republic).... 229.1 
GD. .cdenbiicwcnciinasinn aseece 54.8 
SION ike csinstisens thins sat inctiehieiihenhidioaeses acosso.. Gaac8 
SIND ihe conus ubepmmatinibeteiaents 180. 6 
Pe cidtinaimanaicbmdkitie cok dite 9 
gan b ne occcdeanenion tine e 15.4 
FREE cebdcoscnclejubuciquilbdamed 34.2 
SIONS ctdesdestccaubecenshbabad 25.3 
United Kingdom... .... epeminenne o 1.2 





Total counterpart funds used 
for agricultural, reclam-- 
tion, transportation, irriga- 
tion, power, etc........... 3,961.7 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
total direct ECA cost in dollars in agri- 
cultural production, reclamation, irriga- 
tion, transportation, communications, 
power, waterways and harburs, since the 
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program got under way in 1949, up to and 
including May 31, 1951, is $294,349,400. 

In addition, ERP countries have avail- 
able in counterpart funds, which have 
been approved fur agricultural projects, 
reclama ‘ion, power, roads, and so forth, 
$3,961,700,000. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? = 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
wish to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to make 
a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wili say to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan that we have had 
some debate on the program which is 
before us. My feeling is that if appro- 
priations aggregating $107,000,000,000 
for 1952 are to come before the Senate, 
we had better make cuts that will include 
the foreign aid programs. To me it 
seems a sad commentary upon the mem- 
bership of the United States Senate that 
we are giving such grave consideration 
to reductions in vital programs at home, 
while billions of dollars continue to flow 
unchecked to projects cverseas. I am 
not discussing the merits of those proj- 
ects. If we are to make cuts in reclama- 
tion and similar projects in our country, 
we should begin by making reductions in 
funds given to foreign countries for such 
purposes. 

In fact, I think we should cut foreign 
projects entirely, before one essential 
project in the United States of America 
should suffer a reduction. 

(At this point Mr. WHerry yielded to 
Mr. Moopy, who addressed the Senate on 
the subject of beef slaughtering quotas, 
and debate ensued, all of which, on re- 
quest of Mr. WHERRY, and by unanimous 
consent was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of his speech.) 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. In 3 minutes; I will 
yield to the majority leader. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I always desire to go along with the 
majority leader because, after all, the re- 
sponsibility of running the Senate rests 
on his shoulders. 

I have referred to these appropriations 
and to the ECA, not for the purpose of 
discussing the merits of the ECA pro- 
gram and appropriations, but because I 
wished to call attention as forcibly as I 
could to the staggering appropriations 
which are confronting the Members of 
the Senate. As I read them, they will 
total over $100,000,000,000. It makes no 
difference how worthy they are. I 
charge no Senator with insincerity. I 
think a Senator can be just as sincere in 
favoring one of these projects as a Sen- 
ator who wishes to reduce the appropria- 
tions for a project. I have no quarrel 
with any Senator on that score. In fact, 
I never felt better toward the Senate in 
my life than I do this afternoon. 

I point out, however, to the members 
of the Appropriations Committee that we 
are facing terrific appropriations. Al- 
though no doubt we will be criticized for 
some of the cuts we will make, I say we 
will make them anyway and take the 
criticism. 
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However, I am appealing now to Sen- 
ators who have voted to cut the appro- 
priations for essential projects at home, 
but who do not vote to cut the appro- 
priations for projects abroad. If we are 
to make cuts, I think we should make 
the cuts straight across the board, so 
that the American taxpayers may bene- 
fit from domestic programs at least in 
the same way people in foreign coun- 
tries are benefited by projects made 
possible by our foreign aid gifts through- 
out the world. 

Mr.MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Nevada, who 
has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. In a moment. 

In fact, I should yield first to the ma- 
jority leader, because I believe he wishes 
to propound a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. I now yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. McFar.tanp], 
the majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
has said chat he wishes to have us make 
progress in aandling the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. I believe the best way 
to do that is by means of a unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

I have spoken to Senators on both 
sides of the aisle, and they tell me that 
they have concluded debating the pend- 
ing amendment. Therefore, Mr. Pres- 


ident, I ask unanimous consent that af- 
ter the Senator from Nebraska concludes 
his remarks, debate on the pending 


amendment be limited to 10 minutes, 
and on each and every other amend- 
ment, motion or appeal, to 30 minutes 
to a side, with the time to be divided 
equally between the proponents and the 
opponents, and to be controlled, re- 
spectively, by the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. RvssELt] and the minority leader, 
the Senator from Nebraska _ I[Mr. 
WHERRY] or any Senator whom he may 
designate, provided the Senator from 
Georgia favors the amendment. If not, 
then that the time be divided between 
the proponent of the amendment and 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHerry|]. 
And further that debate on the final 
passage of the bill be limited to one 
hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. WHERRY]. 

Mr. WHERRY. What about addi- 
tional amendments? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Thirty minutes 
would be allowed. 

Mr. WHERRY. On any amendment? 

Mr. McFARLAND. On any amend- 
ment, motion, or appeal. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam not sure that i0 
aninutes is sufficient on the pending 
amendment. There are one or two Sen- 
ators who wanted to speak. They are 
not present. Could the Senator make 
the time 20 minutes, 10 minutes to a 
side? 
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Mr.McFARLAND. Ample time would 
be allowed on the bill itseli. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am referring to the 
pending amendment. Could the Sena- 
tor make the time on it 20 minutes, 10 
minutes to a side? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I spoke to the dis- 
tinguished Senetor from Illinois. I tried 
to coniact all interested Senators. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would only 5 minutes 
to each side be allowed on the pending 
amendment? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Five 
would be allowed to each side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have no 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, except that I want to make a few 
remarks tonight on a subject related to 
the ill, and I do not want to be pre- 
cluded from doing so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me say to my 
good friend from Delaware, I had 
thought that if we could obtain a limita- 
tion of debate, we could get a vote on the 
pending amendment and probably one 
or two others, and we would then quit 
around 6:30 or 6:45; and, if the Senator 
wanted to make some remarks then, 
after we conclude, we would certainly 
arrange for him to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wanted to speak 
now. It would not require very many 
minutes. Perhaps the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement could be made after- 
ward. 

Mr. McFARLAND. How much time 
does the Senator want? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, how 
much time did the Senator from Arizona 
request on the pending amendment? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Ten minutes, 5 
minutes on + side. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I should be glad to yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Delaware, the 
5 minutes which would be mine on the 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I inquire of the 
Senator from Delaware whether 10 min- 
utes would be sufficient? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would be suf- 
ficient. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, very well; it is 
agreeable, except that it is understood 
that the Senator from Delaware is to 
have the 10 minutes on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have stated I would 
yield him 5 minutes on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I assume 
the agreement includes motions. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; 
motions and appeals. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. 
the Senator say that. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, I included 
them. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 


minutes 


I included 


I did not hear 
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from Arizona? The C:.air hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That during the further consid- 
eration of H. R. 3978, the Agricultural De- 
partment appropriation bill, 1952, debate 
upon any amendment or motion (including 
appeals) shall be limited to not exceeding 30 
minutes, to be equally divided and controlled, 
in the case of committee amendments, by 
Mr. RusSELL and Mr. WHERRY, respectively, 
or some Senator designated by him; and, in 
the case of individual amendments or mo- 
tions, by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and Mr. RUSSELL, respec- 
tively: Provided, That in the event Mr. Rus- 
SELL is in favor of any such individual mo- 
tion or amendment, the time in opposition 
thereto shall be controlled by Mr. WHERRY, 
or some Senator designated by him. 

Ordered further, That debate on the ques- 
tion of the final passage of the said bill shall 
be limited to not exceeding 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by Mr. Rus- 
SELL and Mr. WHERRY, or some Senator desig- 
nated by him. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has the Senator from 
Nebraska concluded? This was to be 
done at the conclusion of his address. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understand the 
Senator from Nebraska his finished. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He started to yield 
to me, and I then yielded for the purpose 
of permitting the unanimous-consent re- 
quest to be made. I did not know 
whether he had concluded his remarks. 

Mr. McFARLAND. He has con- 
cluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will inquire whether the Senator from 
Nebraska has concluded his remarks. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if any- 
one feels that I have not made myself 
clear, I shall be glad to take another 
5 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest that the 
Senator take 1 minute. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think I should yield, 
if I may, to the two Senators who were 
first on their feet. We have concluded 
action on the unanimous-consent re- 
quest, have we not? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two Senators who have 
been on their feet, apparently desiring; 
to propound a question to the Senator 
from Nebraska, shall be permitted to do 
so. I yield first to the Senator from 
Tllinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
simply want to say to my distinguished 
leader from Nebraska that I shall be 
ready to help him on these foreign aid 
appropriations, and they will receive the 
best kind of scrutiny which my talent 
and ability are capable. The hatchet 
will be very sharp, and I shall be ready 
to proceed. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his statement. I did not mean to 
imply that the Senator did not intend 
to cut straight across the board and to 
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include foreign aid. 
observation. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. As a preface .o the 
question, did the Senator say that it was 
approximately $4,000,000,000 which had 
been expended in projects in Europe 
from ECA funds? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the total 
amount which has been made available 
for reclamation and similar purposes in 
direct ECA payments and out of counter- 
part funds. 

Mr. MALONE. I mean for all projects. 

Mr. WHERRY. All projects total over 
$757,000,000, in direct ECA costs, and 
more than $6,795,000,000 counterpart 
funds. 

Mr. MALONE. That is $7,000,000,000 
altogether, is it not? 

Mr. WHERRY. It exceeds that. Of 
course, there are those who will say, 
“These are counterpart funds”; but the 
point I want to make is that, to my mind, 
the people of the ECA countries would 
never have authorized those projects and 
paid for them for the purposes for which 
they are intended. They receive the 
counterpart funds from the steel which 
goes into the projects, and to me those 
counterpart funds are related to dollars, 
and those dollars all go into this pool, 
and they pay for these reclamation 
projects. 

Mr. MALONE. The _ counterpart 
funds are secured through the sale of 
the materials given to Europe by the tax- 
payers of America; is that correct? 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to answer the 
question by reading this memorandum, 
because I want it exactly correct: 

The $6,795,000,000 represents the actual 
ECA dollars which have been spent for ma- 
terials and services furnished to the recip- 
ient countries. The foreign government or 
the private industry in the foreign country 
pays for the materials and services in local 
currency, which goes into the counterpart 
fund account of that particular country. 
The foreign government may withdraw 
counterpart funds upon approval of ECA 
for all projects within the country or its 
overseas dependencies. 


So they take these funds, and they 
pay for these projects out of ECA dollar 
counterpart funds. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
yield further, it is well known that we 
have gift-loaned tremendous amounts of 
money to the Central and South Amer- 
ican countries for projects such as steel 
mills, reclamation projects, and proj- 
ects of various other types, and that 
Mexico and some Central and South 
American countries are at the present 
time seeking a large amount of addi- 
tional money with which to build irri- 
gation and other projects. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to interrupt him 
there? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Those projects, if the 
Senator from Nevada cares to look them 
up, were reported by the junior Senator 
from Nebraska last year. We have not 
made a report on them this year. They 
come out of the Inter-American Fund to 


I appreciate his 
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those separate countries, and they are 
not included ut all in these figures. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; I understand 
that. I am talking now about the total 
amount coming out of the taxpayers of 
the United States of America. Whether 
they come out of inter-American funds, 
the ECA, point 4, gift-loans by the World 
Bank or the Export-Import Bank, the 
funds are all composed ot American tax- 
Payers’ money are they not? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is true. 

Mr. MALONE. Then, let us look at it 
this way. We know that it amounts toa 
total of $8,000,000,000 or $9,000,000,000, 
perhaps $10,000,000,000 since ECA started 
we know also that we have gift-loaned 
more than $41,000,000,000 since World 
War II to foreign nations of the world. 
The question is this: Within the past 
few days a number of Senators, including 
myself, have viewed the Missouri, Kansas, 
and Mississippi River floods. We left 
here by plane on Saturday noon to visit 
the stricken areas in Kansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma. We returned, arriving 
in Washington, D. C., at 5 a. m. Tuesday 
morning. During that time we visited 
St. Louis and the Mississippi River flood 
area for about 200 miles down that river. 
In Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kans., we viewed the industrial areas and 
those areas were in the main completely 
wiyed out. We visited Wichita and down 
into Oklahoma, at the confluence of the 
sArkansas River and the Neosho River. It 
is estimated that the total loss will prob- 
ably be upward of $1,000,000,000, in this 
entire area for this one flood, all of 
which could have been prevented by 
an expenditure on the Kaw River and the 
Missouri River, of approximately $600,- 
C00,000 on the projects which had been 
approved by the Public Works Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate, and by 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, passed by the Congress and signed 
by the President, from 1936, we may say, 
until 1950. 

Those projects necessary to have 
stopped the flood have been held up by 
the budget committee. The projects so 
delayed by the budget committee include 
the dam on Tuttle Creek, a tributary of 
the Kaw River, and others which have 
been ouulined in detail by the Army en- 
gineers each year in their estimates for 
the budget director. 

If those projects had been constructed 
on schedule as intended by the Congress 
of the United States, and not held up 
by the Bureau of the Budget, there would 
have been no loss of life or property in 
the Missouri Valley or in the Kaw River 
Valley, or this year the two rivers would 
have been controlled. Those statements 
were made by the Army engineers on our 
trip. { 

We saw the devastated area. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska whether he 
thinks it more important to carry on in 
the manner we have carried on, and di- 
vert all the funds, six or seven billion 
dollars, to Europe, and which add up to 
more than $40,000,000,000, to foreign 
countries outside the United States since 
World War II, or whether it would be 
better to take care of the investments 
inside the United States first, and per- 
haps have a point 4 program for the 
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devastated areas in the United States of 
America? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am strongly in fa- 
vor of keeping the home fires burning, 
as the Senator from Nevada knows. I 
did not rise to discuss the merits of ECA 
projects. I simply rose to show the 
amount of money we have put into proj- 
ects in ECA countries, and how we have 
continued to finance them, apparently, 
on a 100-percent basis, when at home we 
have been cutting the very projects about 
to which the Senator from Nevada has 
referred. I should like to say for the 
Recorp that the figure of $8,000,000,000, 
$9,000,000,000, or $10,000,006,000 is inclu- 
sive of all industrial projects. 

Mr. MALONE. That is, outside of the 
United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. The figure we should 
consider is about $4,C00,000,000, because 
that is the amount which will actually 
be spent with American dollars and with 
counterpart funds in ECA countries for 
the purposes indicated, namely, recla- 
mation projects, dams, roads, power, and 
so forth. 

Mr. MALONE. Then the expenditure 
of perhaps 15 percent of that amount in 
the area which I have just described 
would have prevented $800,000,000 or 
$900,000,000 or a billion dollars worth of 
damage. 

If the Senator from Nebraska will 
yield further, I should like to say that 
we have been blackmailed by European 
nations since World War II saying “We 
pra go Communist unless you pay the 


The Senator from Nevada has listened 
to the little people in Kansas Citys, Kans. 
and Mo., and St. Louis, Mo., in Wichita, 
Kans., and in Oklahoma, who have de- 
scribed in detail how their homes and 
their small-business enterprises have 
been swept away, and who want to re- 
habilitate themselves. Some of them 
had unpaid mortgages on their homes. 
Those people had a look of pride on 
their faces because they are citizens of 
the United States of America and want 
to work and earn their way. 

Is it not better to assist some of our 
own people who are really hurt and hold 
their confidence in the United States. 
of America, and stop submitting to black- 
mail by foreign countries. 

The President of the United States has 
submitted a budget of more than $70,- 
000,000,000 to Congress—$8,500,000,000 
for foreign nations the principals of 
which have recognized Communist China 
while our boys fight their hearts out 
against them. 

One third of the $8,500,000,000 will 
complete finod control and irrigation in 
this countsy and bolster our domestic 
economy. 

Is it not time we took cognizance of 
that fact and used a little common sense, 


BEEF SLAUGHTERING QUOTAS 
During the delivery of Mr. WHERRY’s 


speech, 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to call 
attention for a moment to a situa- 
tion which I think adds to the dangers 
of inflation. When we passed the price- 
control bill the Senate removed author- 
ity from the bill to impose quotas on 
slaughtering. At thet time, the dis- 
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tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] termed the amendment 
the “black market” amendment. At 
about the same time Mr. DiSalle said 
that it would undermine his efforts to 
control prices on meat. 

Today, as the conference committee 
is meeting on the defense production 
bill, I received two telegrams and a let- 
ter from Detroit packing houses. They 
are comparatively small packing houses. 

I ask that the telegrams and letter to 
which I have referred be printed in full 
in the Recorp, at this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ExuisiT 1 
Detroit, Micu., July 25, 1951. 
Senator Biarr Moopy, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The life of the independent beef slaugh- 
terers rests in your immediate decision to 
retain slaughtering quotas. If quotas are 
removed, there will definitely be chaos in 
our industry 

Victory PackiInc Co. 


Detroit, Micn., July 25, 1951. 
Senator BLarr Moopy, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As slaughterers of cattle in Detroit, we 
believe it imperative to price program OPS 
retained authority to impose slaughter 
quotas. Our experience during last pro- 
gram and present facts convince us that 
uncontrolled slaughtering without registra- 
tions and quotas would shortly result in 
complete disruption and wunenforcibility 
of any contemplated and essential price- 
control program. Later imposition of such 
necessary restraints after interruption would 
create hopeless confusion and difficulty of 
enforcement. 

STANDARD Beer Co. 


Exutsir 2 


K. Sapiro, INc., 
Detroit, Mich., July 23, 1951. 
Hon. Bram Moopy, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We wish to protest against any 
action which will eliminate the quota pro- 
gram of the slaughter of livestock for the 
following reasons: 

1. It insures sufficient production of meat. 

2. It insures adequate sanitary and hy- 
gienic standards. 

8. It guarantees the elimination of diver- 
sion of meat products into the black market. 

4. Through keeping the flow of meat in 
legitimate channels, it guarantees that the 
Government will receive its proper revenue 
from this production. 

5. Since the tax program provides for the 
siphoning of excess profits, it will keep prices 
in line, consistent with a satisfactory return 
to the farmer, the packer, and the consumer. 

6. For price control to be effective, we 
must of necessity have quota control. 

We have been in business for the past 
35, years. 

We operate under Federal inspection, 
USDA, No. 934, and under normal conditions 
for the past 10 years have killed approxi- 
mately 5,000 animals per week. 

We trust and hope that Congress will not 
destroy the economy of the meat business. 

Yours very truly, 
K. Suaptro, Inc., 
A. B. CHAPMAN. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, first I 
wish to speak about the telegram. I 
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do not believe that slaughtering controls 
have anything to do with the shortage 
of meat supply to independent packers. 
I do not believe that the removal of 
slaughtering quotas from the packing 
houses will cause a reduction in the sup- 
ply of meat. On the contrary I believe 
it will increase the supply of meat. 

What we want is more meat, not less 
meat. If we are zoing to have more 
meat, we must make sure that the meat 
reaches the central packers and the li- 
censed packers, because if they do not 
get it, the black-market operators will. 
If the meat does not reach the licensed 
operators or the central markets, then 
the independent nonslaughterers will 
begin to wonder where their meat sup- 
ply will come from. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator is well in- 
formed about the situation, and so am I. 
I think the position of the small slaugh- 
terers should be considered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ihave made my living 
from feeding cattle. I know what the 
cattle feeders and the producers of cattle 
think about the situation. 

When any Senator stands on the floor 
of the Senate and says that the removal 
of slaughtering quotas depresses the 
market and is responsible for the price 
increases that throw the small opera- 
tors out of the market, he simply has 
not had any experience with feeding 
cattle and getting them to market. The 
moment slaughtering quotas are im- 
posed, once again the slaughverers are 
allowed to kill only a certain number 
of cattle during 1 day, or within a cer- 
tain period, regardless of supply. 

Why not let a slaughterer buy all 
the cattle he wants to buy and increase 
the supply on the meat counters? 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Someone said the 
other day, “I do not want to go back to 
the soup lines of the Hoover days.” Mr. 
President, I do not want to go back to 
the ‘black-market days. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. This is a big subject, but the 
Senator has raised it. 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to answer 
the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan is a newspaperman, and news- 
papermen always like to talk. However, 
I am just a farmer and a country lawyer, 
but I am talking my heart out about 
this matter, because I know the truth of 
thi: situation. 

Mr. MOODY. If any newspaperman 
likes to talk more than the Senator does, 
I should like to meet him. I shall be 
glad to debate the question with him. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan is very ambi- 
tious, and that is quite all right. I shall 
be glad to debate with the Senator on 
any platform in the United States at 
some other time, but I should like to 
remain here now and do my duty in the 

Senate. I should like to do what I can 
to have this agricultural appropriation 
bill passed. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Arizona in a moment. I 
am glad to yield to the majority leader 
at any time. 

However, first I should like to say to 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan that if we permit meat to flow nor- 
mally in the regular markets, which are 
licensed markets, the supply of meat 
can be controlled and enforced just as 
effectively as it is being controlled by 
unrealistic slaughtering quotas. 

Those who feel that the removal of 
slaughtering quotas will cause a decrease 
in the supply of meat, to my mind are 
mistaken. I believe that restricting the 
numbers of cattle a licensed slaughterer 
can kill will be a deterrent to cattle pro- 
duction, or it will force the excess normal 
production—over and above the quota 
that is permitted the licensed slaughter- 
er—into the black market, where prices 
cannot be controlled, or any other bene- 
fits derived in the slaughtering process. 

I have not received any telegrams in 
opposition, but only telegrams of com- 
mendation, from the packers in my 
State. I have received no criticism of 
my statement in regard to the removal 
of the quotas. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MOODY. If the Senator wishes 
to read a telegram in which that pro- 
test is made, let the Senator read the 
one I have in my hand. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator can 
place the telegram in the Recorp. 

Mr. MOODY. Certainly; that is what 
I have done. 

Mr. WHERRY. However, a statement 
in one telegram does not make it so; and 
simply because Mr. DiSalle says it is so, 
does not make it so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. WHERRY. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. 


President, 


I am glad to yield. 

I hope the Senator 
from Nebraska will not regard my query 
as impertinent. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no; I never do. 
The Senator from Illinois is never im- 


pertinent. I know that he is always 
sincere and always speaks to the subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. WhatI shall say now 
relates to the subject. When the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska said he was a coun- 
try boy, it occurred to me that it is also 
true, is it not, that the Senator from 
Nebraska has had the advantage of a 
very superior Harvard education? 

Mr. WHERRY. I went to Harvard 
for 1 year and one-half, before the days 
of Felix Frankfurter, if the Senator 
wishes to know. [Laughter.] 

I guess that answers the question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Ne- 
emmy knows the respect I have for 

m. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. However, I did not 
like one thing the Senator said concern- 
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ing the Senator from Michigan, because 
I love the Senators. 
r. WHERRY. What was that? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Ne- 
braska accused the Senator from Michi- 
gan of being a newspaperman. 

Mr. WHERRY. I said he was a news- 
paperman. I did not accuse him of any- 
thing. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not true that the 
Senator from Michigan took the same 
oath of office that the Senator from Ne- 
braska and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico and all other Senators took, and is a 
United States Senator, with all the obli- 
gations and duties and responsibilities 
that any other Senator has? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. I did not 
speak disrespectfully of the Senator from 
Michigan, and I did not intend to speak 
in such a way. I said he was a news- 
paperman. I said I had grown up in the 
cattle-feeding business; I said I am a 
country lawyer and that I think I know 
something about the meat business. 

I thought I was complimenting the 
Senator. from Michigan when I said he 
was a newspaperman. If that is not a 
compliment, at least I say now that I in- 
tended it to be a compliment. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I really mean that, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. MOODY. I am sure the Senator 
does. 

Mr. WHERRY. I knew the Senator 
from Michigan when he was a master 
of ceremonies on a radio program, and 
he would get me to help put on a show. 

Mr. MOODY. Yes; and the Senator 
from Nebraska did, too, just as he is 
doing now. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to accept another invitation. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3973) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I wish to 
give notice that I shall seek recognition 
tomorrow in order to make a brief state- 
ment as to why it is very important not 
to reduce the amount contemplated for 
the Mutual Assistance Security Act, 
namely, the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will advise the Senator that under the 
unanimous-consent agreement just en- 
tered into, until the present bill is com- 
pleted the time will be controlled. The 
time is already under control with ref- 
erence to the following bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not in order to of- 
fer an amendment and speak on the 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. I may have to do that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may I 
say that on all additional amendments 
there will be 30 minutes’ time allowed, 


.15 minutes to a side; so I am quite sure 
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that if the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts feels that he shuuld make 
his speech tomorrow afternoon, he may 
offer an amendment, or he can take up 
the matter with those who control the 
time on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Massachusetts 
will not offer an amendment for the 
purpose of speaking, because that would 
be really in violation of the unanimous- 
consent agreement. If that is not done, 
I think we should complete the bill by at 
least 4 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have 
some facts which I obtained in Paris 
which have a direct bearing on one of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
with which we are faced at this time, 
and I think it is importan. to get the 
facts before the Senate. It will not 
take more than 10 or 15 minutes. I 
want to cooperate, but I think this is a 
timely and proper thing for me to do. I 
do not think I am being unreasonable. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I would never ac- 
cuse the Senator from Massachusetts of 
being unreasonable, but I do not like to 
violate the spirit of a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. I would rather make 
another one to accommodzte the Sena~- 
tor in some way tomorrow. 

I want further to say to my good 
friend from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
that I am glad he said what he did about 
the Senator from Michigan, and that 
his remark was not intended to be de- 
rogatory when he said the Senator from 
Michigan was ambitious. I do not think 
a Senator or anyone else who does not 
have some ambition is worth very much; 
and I regard the junior Senator from 
Michigan as one of the most valuable 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I re- 
ferred to him as being ambitious when 
he said he would like to debate with me 
anywhere in the country. I said that 
he was ambitious. That is the way to 
get ahead. I admire his ambition. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished Senators for the opportunity to 
make the observations which have been 
made by me and other Senators. I 
think they have heen most helpful. I 
respectfully and in all sincerity feel that 
as we make these appropriations we 
should make them in the light of a ter- 
rific budget which we are going to have 
to face this year, next year, and the next 
year, and do it with the idea of not only 
protecting our national defense, but, at 
the same time, keeping America solvent. 

Mr. RUSwELL, Mr. President, in 
order to secure agreement to the unani- 
mous-consent request, I assured the 
Senator from De’jaware (Mr. WritraMs] 
that I would yield to him. I yield 5 
minutes to him now, but I do not want 
it to be considered as a precedent with 
respect to succeeding amendments and 
that the committee will not claim the 
last argument. Hereafter I shall insist 
upon the right of the committee to close 
the debate. 


CHARGES AGAINST JAMES P. FINNEGAN 
AND WILLIAM BOYLE, CHAIRMAN, 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
May 7, 1951, I invited the attention of 
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the Senate to what I considered to be 
certain improper activities of James P. 
Finnegan, collector of internal revenue 
at St. Louis. Among the different irreg- 
ularities to which I called attention there 
was an RFC loan by the American 
Lithofold Corp. amounting to $565,000; 
I pointed out how the loan had been 
rejected three times, going all the way 
to the Washington office. Then I pointed 
out how the decision was reversed and 
the loan was approved. In that speech I 
pointed out that within 14 days after the 
loan was made the records showed that 
Mr. Finnegan had been placed on the 
payroll of that corporation. I pointed 
out that 4 weeks later a stock certificate, 
No. 86, representing 120 shares of Amer- 
ican Lithofold Corp. valued at $12,000, 
was transferred from the president of 
the company to Mrs. James P. Finnegan, 
the wife of the collector of internal 
revenue. The grand jury is now in- 
vestigating those charges and other 
charges. At the same time I pointed 
out that the success of Mr. Finnegan in 
getting the loan could not have hap- 
pened unless he had assistance in Wash- 
ington. 

I now want to read for the Recorp 
a comment which comes over the Asso- 
ciated Press wires this afternoon under 
the date line of of St. Louis: 


The Post-Dispatch said today it had 
learned William M. Boyle, Jr., chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, was paid 
$8,000 by a printing firm here after it re- 
ceived a $565,000 loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

The newspaper, in a story by Theodore C, 
Link, said payments to Boyle from the Amer- 
ican Lithofold Corp., began in 1949 soon after 
an RFC loan to it had been approved. 

The Post-Dispatch also reported that the 
firm’s transactions with former Collector of 
Internal Revenue James P. Finnegan are be- 
=e investigated by a Federal grand jury 

ere. 

The newspaper reported that Boyle re- 
ceived payments of $500 a month, and that 
payments of $1,000 a month also were made 
to Finnegan, a close friend of Boyle's. 

The Post-Dispatch said Boyle, in his office 
in Washington, told it he had received 
“some legal fees” from American Lithofold 
but added that his work “had nothing to do 
with RFC loans.” 

Finnegan resigned only recently as col- 
lector of internal revenue for the eastern 
half of Missouri. The grand jury began in- 
vestigating his affairs after Senator JoHN J. 
WrtuiaMs, of Delaware, charged that Finne- 
gan used his office to promote personal busi- 
ness. 


Mr. President, a couple of hours later 
this follow-up story came over the wires, 
and I wish to read this additional item: 


Boyle was quoted by the Post-Dispatch 
as saying he could not recall how much in 
fees he had received from the company but 
that he had been retained for about 244) 
months in 1949. 

Boyle also was quoted as saying he nad 
decided to quit law practice in May 1949 so 
there could be no intimation he was using 
“my position on the Democratic Committee 
in connection with any law cases * * *.” 

The newspaper said the loan to the St. 
Louis printing firm was made after Finnegan 
and R. J. Blauner, manager of the company, 
had attended a testimonial dinner for Boyle 
September 26, 1949, at Kansas City where 
Boyle long had been active in Democratic 
polities. 

The Post-Dispatch reported that payments 
to Boyle and Finnegan stopped after Finne- 
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gan was advised in May 1950 by two agents 
of the Intelligence Unit of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau that his office was under investi- 
gation. 


At the American Lithofold office today no 
Officers of the company were available for 
comment. Finnegan could not be reached. 


Mr. President, I think those two press 
dispatches speak for themselves, and 
demonstrate how low the morals of this 
administration have deteriorated during 
the past few years. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Delaware has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Delaware three addi- 
tional minutes if he desires to have that 
additional time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, Mr. President, I 
do not desire any additional time. The 
facts speak for themselves. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3973) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
linquish the remainder of the time at my 
disposal. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois has 5 minutes time re- 
maining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; I relinquish my 
time, and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

Aiken Hill 
Anderson Hoey 
Benton Holland 


Brewster Hunt 
Bricker Ives 


Moody 
Morse 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 
Johnson, Colo. Nixon 
Johnson, Tex. O’Conor 
Johnston, S.C. O’Mahoney 
Kem Pastore 
Kerr Robertson 
Kilgore Russell 
Knowland Saltonstall 
Langer Smathers 
Lehman Smith, Maine 
Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Magnuson Smith, N.C. 
Malone Sparkman 
Martin Stennis 
Maybank Taft 
McCarran Thye 
McCarthy Underwood 
McClellan Wherry 
McFarland Wiley 
McKellar Williams 
Millikin Young 
Monroney 


Bridges 
Butler, Md. 


Ellender 
Ferguson 
Prear 
Gillette 
Green 
Hayden 
Hendrickson 
Hennings 
Hickenlooper 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFaUver], and the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] is necessarily ahsent. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
GeEorGE) is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManown] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I anrounce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER) and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain} is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senators from Kansas [Mr. 
ScCHOEPPEL and Mr. Cartson) are absent 
by leave of the Senate on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BeEnnetTT!], and the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. WELKER! are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Vermont iMr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from: New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. Wart- 
KrnS] is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Dirksen], for himself and 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. Wr- 
LIAMsS] to the committee amendment on 
page 33, line 1. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what 
purpose does the Senator rise? 

Mr. KERR. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
statement which I have prepared, favor- 
ing the committee amendment and op- 
posing the Dirksen amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KERR 


Under this agricultural conservation pro- 
gram the farmers of Oklahoma have con- 
tinued to increase the amount of conserva- 
tion practices that they have carried out 
from year to year. Since 1945 they have 
doubled the amount of agricultural lime- 
stone being spread on pastures and legumes 
in my home State. This means that we have 
more legumes in our pastures, Our milk and 
beef yields are higher, and the quality of food 
that is produced has continued to rise. We 
still have many farms on which there is no 
improved pasture established. 

Many farmers in some eastern Oklahoma 
counties had never used phosphate on their 
pastures until they were assisted through 
this agricultural conservation program. As 
a result, the amount of phosphate used has 
ircreased five times over 1945. A better 
quality of pasture is being seeded each year. 
Farmers are continuing to build terraces and 
dams to control the water that can quickly 
wash a farm away when conservation meth- 
ods are not utilized; only this year some 
areas of Oklahoma have had 8 to 10 inches 
of rainfall within a 24-hour period. This 
only illustrates the need for a sound con- 
servation program operated jointly by the 
farmer who owns iihe land and the Federal 
Government, which has an interest in the 
long-time maintenance of our natural re- 
sources. 

It is my understanding that the people 
administering this program try to establish 
their rates of assistance so that they put 
up about one-half of the costs of permanent 
practices. A smaller contribution is made 
on some practices that do not require a heavy 
cost investment on the part of the farmer. 
It should be noted that the cost of carry- 
ing out these practices has increased from 
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15 to 20 percent in the past 18 months. 
Farmers are willingly producing to meet the 
guides established by the Department of 
Agriculture today. They are doing it in spite 
of greenbugs, droughts in one area, and 
floods in another. Some of them are receiv- 
ing good prices, but many of them are also 
faced with stiff competition to obtain farm 
labor and rising costs that soak up a good 
share of their profits. If we are going to 
maintain our soil resources, we must con- 
tinue to share with the farmer the cost of 
completing conservation practices that he 
cannot be expected to carry out alone. 

I am proud to point out that the Okla- 
homa State PMA Committee was one of the 
first in the Nation to initiate action under 
Secretary Brannan’s memorandum No. 1278. 
This was a Department order calling for the 
local offices of PMA, SCS, and other Agri- 
culture agencies to put their local offices to- 
gether and coordinate their work more closely 
for the farmer. The Oklahoma PMA chair- 
man initiated district meetings of all agen- 
cies to discuss these plans and take effective 
action immediately after the order was re- 
leased in the Department. Many of our 
offices are now together in Oklahoma; many 
of them have plans to move. Detailed oper- 
ations of the Department's conservation pro- 
grams are being coordinated to obtain a more 
effective use of Federal personnel and funds. 
If we will continue this conservation pro- 
gram at a level close to the one set in recent 
years, I am confident that Oklahoma farmers 
will continue to meet all of their production 
goals and still improve the soil resources of 
the State. I urge that the amendment to 
reduce and cripple this great program be 
defeated. 





Oklahoma 





Practice Unit 1945 | 1949 | 1949 

















as of 
1945 
Limestone........... Tons...../253, 000) 372, 000 447 
Phosphate, 20 per- |...do...... 9, 700) 40, 900) 422 
cent P20; equiva- 
lent. 
Winter lecume cover | Acres....| 42, 000) 253, 000 602 
and green manure. } 
Other green manure |...do.....-. 330, 000) 420, 000) 127 
and cover. 
Standard terraces....]...do..._.. 126, 000) 187, 000) 148 
Dams for livestock | Number.| 11,700} 8, 700 74 
and erosion con- 
trol. 
Control of competi- | Acres....| 37, 000)112, 000 303 
tive plants on 
range land, 
Improved sceding of |...do.__...|144, 000) 304, 100) 211 


pasture, 








Nore.—The above practices constitute 75 percent of 
the 1949 program. Minerals, vetch seedings, and pas- 
ture improvement have continued to increase in 1950 
and 1051, although final firures are not available. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirx- 
sen) for himself and the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS] to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 33, line 1. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
first that the amendment be stated, and 
then I shall ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thr amend- 
ment to the amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 33, line 1, 
in the committee amendment it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$280,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$150,000,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. Con- 
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NALLY], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAvvER], and the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeEorGE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. Tosey]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea.” 

If .present and voting, the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr, Fu.sricut! and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burt- 
LER] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senators from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL and Mr. Cartson] are absent 
by leave of the Senate on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
BENNETT] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. WELKER] are absent on official busi- 
ness, 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Fian- 
DERS] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. TosEey] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. Wart- 
KINs] is detained on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tobey] is paired with 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 

Also, I wish to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Bennetr] is paired 
with the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Utah would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Texas would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Brewster Frear Millikin 
Bricker Gillette Moody 
Bridges Hendrickson Nixon 
Butler, Md, Hickenlooper O’Conor 
Byrd Hunt O’Mahoney 
Capehart Ives Robertson 
Cordon Kem Saltonstall 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, Maine 
Douglas Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Malone Taft 
Ecton Martin Thye 
Ferguson McCarthy Williams 
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NAYS—41 
Aiken Johnson, Tex. Mundt 
Anderson Johnston, §.C. Murray 
Benton Kerr Neely 
Chavez Kilgore Pastore 
Clements Langer Russell 
Eastland Lehman Smathers 
Ellender Magnuson Smith, N.C. 
Green Maybank Sparkman 
Hayden McCarran Stennis 
Hennings McClellan Underwood 
Hill McFarland Wherry 
Hoey McKellar Wiley 
Holland Monroney Young 


Johnson, Colo. Morse 
NOT VOTING—19 


Bennett Flanders McMahon 
Butler, Nebr. Fulbright Schoeppel 
Cain George Tobey 
Carlson Humphrey Watkins 
Case Jenner Welker 
Connally Kefauver 

Duff Long 


So Mr. DirKsen’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment C. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 33, line 1, 
it is proposed to strike out “$280,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$200,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Michigan realizes that the 
question involved in this amendment 
has been discussed and debated under 
the amendment which has just been 
voted on. The Senator from Michigan 
was in favor of that amendment. The 
figure had been recommended by the 
Farm Bureau Federation. We are deal- 
ing with next year, not this year. If the 
amendment had been approved we 
would have authorized $150,000,000. 
However, 41 Senators voted against the 
amendment and only 36 voted in favor 
of it. I am satisfied that the majority 
of Senators felt that the cut proposed 
would have bee too deep. 

When the Farm Bureau Federation 
recommended the figure of $150,000,000, 
it also recommended that the money be 
distributed on the basis of need. There 
is no other basis upon which distribu- 
tion would be justified. The language 
in the bill itself, as approved by the 
committee, makes that point clear. It 
says: 

On the basis of a distribution of the funds 
available for payments and grants among 
the several States in accordance with their 
conservation needs as determined by the 
Secretary. 


The reference is to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I believe it might be 
we|l for the Senator from Michigan to 
read the remainder of the sentence. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Because it nullifies 
the other provision. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It reads: 

Except that the proportion allocated to any 
State shall not be reduced more than 15 per- 
cent from the distribution for the next pre- 
ceding program year. 


Mr. RUSSELL. That sentence abso- 
lutely nullifies the basis of need provi- 
sion. It would not be on the basis of 
need unless the proviso beginning in line 
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5, after the word “fecretary”, down to 
and including the comma following the 
word “year” in line 7, is stricken from 
the bill. Otherwise there would be no 
distribution on the basis of need. The 
previso would prevent such distribution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was going to say 
that certainly I would keep fait: with 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. RussgE.u]. 
When I made my argument in behalf of 
reducing the amount by $130,000,000 I 
said that if the amendment were adopt- 
ed I would offer an amendment to strike 
out the language referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, so that the distribu- 
tion would be made on the basis of need. 
If the pending amendment is adopted I 
shall offer such an amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The senior Senator 
from Illinois made the same pledge. I 
assume the Senator from Michigan feels 
the same way. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the pending 
amendment is agreed to we shall move 
to strike out the proviso. Even if Michi- 
gan and Illinois do not gain anything by 
it, we are verfectly willing and ready to 
have the South get all the money it 
needs. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. That is what 
the Farm Bureau Federation was talk- 
ing about. Mr. Kline felt that need 
should be the basis of the allotment of 
this amount of money. 

The Senator from Michigan feels that 
in these trying times, when there is need 
for economy and when it is necessary to 
save dollars for the real military defense 
of America, we ought to be applying the 
appropriation for the conservation of 
soil on the basis of need. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Iam at a loss to know 
which basis of need is referred to. If 
the Senator from Michigan is referring 
to the basis of need plan which the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been ap- 
plying, Indiana and Illinois would gain. 
The States which would lose most would 
be Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, and other 
States. I shall give the Senator the 
exact figures. I intend to read them 
into the Recorp later. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
North Dakota does not mean to infer 
that the State of Michigan would get 
more? 

Mr. YOUNG. Illinois and Indiana 
would get more. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But not the State 
of Michigan. 

Mr. YOUNG. Michigan would lose 
the difference between $6,534,000 and 
$5,505,000. That is on the basis of 
$300,000,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. I cannot concur in the 
idea that the PMA soil-conservation 
program should be applied on the basis 
of needy States. 
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I have just supported a reduction in 
the PMA appropriations. It was con- 
trary to my convictions. However, I 
recognize the great need for economy. 
I felt that I could not vote “nay” on that 
economy move, although I thought the 
cut was far too drastic. 

With $150,000,000 spread over the 
States we could keep the program intact 
for another year. I definitely feel that 
if we start changing the policy allocating 
the funds, and we completely dry up the 
program in one State and expand the 
program in another State, we will de- 
stroy the entire organization in a State 
in which the program is not carried on. 
If we destroy the organization in a State 
we will destroy any program of soil 
building and fertility building which may 
now be carried on in the State. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that I am 
taking the time of the Senator from 
Michigan. I was not aware of the fact 
that we were operating under a limita- 
tion of time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan, in making the proposal for the 
cut, realizes that he is touching on the 
one sore spot in the whole program, or 
in any program, in the Congress. It is: 
“How much does my State get?” There 
is real reason for economy, even though 
the proposal in effect means that the 
State of Michigan would lose. The 
amendment would cut the appropriation 
from $285,000,000, as recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget, from $225,- 
000,000, as passed by the House, to $200,- 
000,000, which would leave $50,000,000 
more than the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois would have left in the 
bill. We are missing the point of econ- 
omy, while we are in this great need for 
funds for armaments, if we cannot look 
at the over-all picture of America with 
respect to what is exactly needed by 
necessity. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LANGEP.. I should like to have 
the Senator from Michigan tell the 
Senate how much our Government is 
spending for soil conservation in foreign 
cvuntries. In view of that situation, how 
can any Senator say that our country 
will be helped by the adoption of this 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FERGUSOT!I!. Mr. President, what 
the Senator from North Dakota has re- 
ferred to seems to keep us from making 
cuts in the budget. Every time we wish 
to make a cut, that point is raised. 
Naturally I want the Seuator from North 
Dakota to feel as he does about he ap- 
propriations intended for the benefit of 
other countries, and I have the same sort 
of feeling. However, at this time we 
should be discussing the pending appro- 
priation bill. Thereafter, when the ap- 
propriations for foreign aid come before 
the Senate, we should vote on those ap- 
propriations and we should reduce their 
amount. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. In a moment. 

Mr. President, when we had before us 
the question of giving millions of dol- 
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lars to India, 32 Members of the Senate 
voted not to make a loan to India in 
that case, but to insist on giving the 
money to India. That vote will be cited 
time after time on the floor of the 
Senate, and therefore it will be said that 
we must not make cuts in the programs 
for the United States and must not re- 
duce any of our domestic programs by 
even as much as one employee, because 
we are appropriating money for the 
benefit of every fureign nation that is 
outside the iron curtain. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam not talking about 
India. I am talking about reclamation 
and soil conservation in foreign coun- 
tries. I do not propose, if I can help it, 
to reduce the appropriations for these 
programs for the farmers of North 
Dakota, and then give the money to 
farmers in foreign countries. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
North Dakota is talking about the point 
4 program. 

Mr. LANGER. No; I am not talking 
about the point 4 program. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator refers 
to reclamation or to ECA. No matter by 
what title the program is known, it is 
still the same. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

om FERGUSON. I yield. 

AIKEN. Have not we provided 
$7, rs 000,000 for the construction of new 
industrial plants in the United States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator from 
Vermont chooses to refer to that as a 
gift, at least I do not think an analysis 
of it will indicate that it is a gift. It is 
simply the deferment of the payment of 
taxes upon such plants for a 5-year 
period; and that deferment can be 
stopped tomorrow by having the execu- 
tive branch of the Government refuse 
to allow or refuse to approve that tax 
amortization program. 

Mr. AIKEN. But the Senator from 
Michigan has no idea that it will be 
stopped, of course. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator from 
Michigan think he is helping the United 
States when he is jeopardizing the na- 
tional economy by not protecting its re- 
sources? What kind of economy is that, 
Mr. President? 

The other day the Senator was with 
some of the rest of us in Kansas City. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. As ihe Senator knows, 
the Congress economized on flood con- 
trol and thus saved some money. How- 
ever, the disaster the Senator from Mich- 
igan saw in Kansas City and the pathetic 
human suffering there proved that the 
cuts which were made in the appropria- 
tions were not good economy. The loss 
of $175,000,000 in order to save a few 
dollars was not good economy. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, no 
Member of the Senate realizes more than 
I do that great loss and great calamity 
in the West today. It cannot be appre- 
ciated until it is actually seen. 
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However, Mr. President, I am not ar- 
guing against saving the soil of the 
United States. My point is that today, 
in view of the necessity for armament 
and for expenditures in that field, in 
order to try to stop aggression in the 
world and to defeat the enemy, we must 
make cuts in the other programs, and we 
must make cuts in the appropriations 
carried in this bill. By making the cut 
which I propose, we shall not harm this 
program, because the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration says that for a year or two the 
program can be placed on the basis of 
necessity or need and can be carried on 
for $150,000,000. 

I am trying to persuade the Senete 
today not to cut the amount to $150,000,- 
000, but to cut it to $200,000,000. I hope 
we shall vote to make that cut. 

When other matters come before us— 
for instance, flood control on the Mis- 
sissippi or the Missouri or the Kansas 
Rivers or the other rivers, let us do our 
duty in those matters, as the Senate 
can do its duty. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish the Senator 
from Michigan would answer this ques- 
tion: What good will it do to provide 
billions and billions of dollars for arma- 
ments if we lose the soil of our country? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, that 
argument would apply equally to appro- 
priating for this item $285,000,000 or 
$300,000,000 or $400,000,000. However, 
that is not the way the farmers regard 
this matter. 

Some good arguments have been made 
on the floor of the Senate today. Sen- 
ators talk about education in connection 
with this program. Mr. President, how 
long must we educate people with Amer- 
ican dollars. I think the American 
farmer is smarter than to have to be 
educated every year. The time will come 
when he will graduate from the course; 
and I believe the average American 
farmer knows how to run his farm a 
great deal better than some persons in 
Washington believe he does. The farmer 
himself is only asking, through his farm 
organization, that $150,000,000 be appro- 
priated for this program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Senator after Senator 
rose on the floor this afternoon and be- 
gan his remarks with the assumption 
that if we reduce the appropriation for 
this program by a few million dollars, 
the soil-conservation program will end. 
If that is so, it is a confession that the 
soil-conservation program has failed 
from the beginning. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not one who 
thinks the farmer will stop his soil- 
conservation work merely because he is 
paid $17.50 instead of $35. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If that reduction is 
made, the farmer will simply devote his 
efforts and his resources to the most 
essential part of his soil-conservation 
work. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If we vote for the 
$7,500,C00,000 tax increase, the farmer 
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will spend for soil conservation more 
than he will receive by means of soil- 
conservation payments or checks. He 
will also spend on soil conservation some 
of the proceeds of the sale of the produce 
from his farm. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a few 
remarks on this matter, and I now ask 
unanimous consent that they may be 
printed at this point in the REcorp as a 
part of my remarks. I make that request 
in order to save time, so that we may 
proceed to vote promptly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON 


Page 33, line 1: Strike out “$280,000,000” 
and insert “$200,000,000.” 

This amendment deals with the subject, 
“Conservation and Use of Agricultural Land 
Resources,” the program of payment to farm- 
ers to build terraces, use fertilizers, rotate 
crops, and so forth. This is not a liquidation 
of commitments. This item deals with the 
1952 program; in other words, it is the au- 
thorization to enter into agreements with 
farmers as to what work they will be paid 
for next year. 

If any measurable reduction is to be made 
in this program, it must be done in this item, 
now. Next year’s appropriation will be 
measured by the authorization we establish 
in this bill. 

Pertinent data respecting this item is as 
follows: 

(a) The budget estimate is $285,000,000. 

(b) The House provided $225,000,000. 

(c) The Senate committee recommends 
$280 ,000,000. 

(d) Allan Kline, president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation recommended 
$150,000,000. 

All of us are in agreement that our soil is a 
precious resource; that our existence, present 
and future, depends upon it like no other. 
The question does not revolve about that 
point, but whether this program is the essen- 
tial element in the conservation of that soil. 
When this program was initiated, two major 
considerations could be used as justification 
for these payments to the farmer: 

(a) The need to render financial aid for 
land improvement at a time when the farm- 
ers’ financial‘ resources were low; 

(b) The need to educate the farmer in 
the importance of conservation. 

Neither of these needs are present today. 
The financial position of the farmer is rea- 
sonably sound, and as the proponents of 
this program proclaim, the conservation 
practices pay for themselves in a few years. 
The need for education likewise should 
diminish—even children are graduated from 
school. The distinction is one of insti- 
tutionalized education. Education never 
ceases, but as a society we assume that after 
we have given an individual a basic educa- 
tion he will further it from day to day of 
his own accord. The Department of Agri- 
culture is replete with agencies to make new 
knowledge available to the farmer, and an 
entirely separate organization is unnecessary 
to advise on fertilizer use, cover crops, etc, 

Basically, we are in opposition to the 
assumption that the farmer is too unin- 
formed or too uncaring to protect the 
foundation of his own livelihood—the care 
of his own soil—unless he is paid. You 
may pay your child to brush his teeth, to 
teach him a practice of dental hygiene, 
but you assume it to be his own respon- 
sibility after he becomes an adult. I ad- 
mire the farmer and I am for him. I just 
do not think he must be bribed to be a good 
citizen motivatéd by enlightened self- 
interest. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from North Dakota wish to 
speak now? 

Mr. YOUNG. I shall need only 3 or 
4 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 


Mr. President, if this amendment to 
the committee amendment is adopted, 
thus reducing this appropriation item 
from $280,000,000 to $200,000,000, and if, 
in addition, we make another change by 
way of another amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment—and I now refer to 
the so-called basis-of-need amendment 
which has been proposed, and striking 
out the 15-percent provision—a great 
deal of injury will be done; in fact, we 
would then add insult to injury. 

Under the 15-percent provision, if we 
adopt the basis-of-need proposal, no 
State can lose more than 15 percent of 
its total payments. Keeping the 15-per- 
cent provision would be most important 
to prevent undue discrimination between 
the States. If we adopt the basis-of- 
need proposal and strike out ihe 15-per- 
cent amendment, some States will be 
hurt badly, and some of them will be 
States which we would least expect or 
want to hurt. 

On the basis of need, as I stated be- 
fore, the Midwest—including the States 
of Illinois and Indiana—would actually 
gain considerably. 

Kansas would lose quite heavily. 

Among the States which would lose 
most would be Maryland and Michigan. 
Minnesota would lose about $2,000,000. 
That would be on the basis of a $300,000,- 
000 program, as the details have been 
worked out by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

California would be another State 
which would lose quite heavily. 

So, all in all, the basis-of-need pian 
is certainly far from perfect. 

I myself would favor a real basis-of- 
need program if we had time to work 
it out. However, if it were applied as 
it has been in the past, under the pres- 
ent program of the Department of Agri- 
culture, it certainly would do injustice 
to many States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That amendment 
would follow the pending amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And Senators could 
vote for the $200,600,000, as proposed by 
my amendment to the pending commit- 
tee amendment; or, as Mr. Kline, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation says, 
Senators could vote for an amendment 
to place the program on the basis of 
need. 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. I myself believe 
a@ small cut would be in order. But in 
my opinion $200,000,000 is certainly too 
small an amount. 

Mr. YOUNG subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, as part of 
the remarks which I made a few mo- 
ments ago, a table entitled “Conserva- 
tion and Use of Agricultural Land Re- 
sources,” prepared by the Department 
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of Agriculture. It indicates the amount 
which each State would receive under 
the soil-conservation program, on the 
basis of need and under the old for- 
mula. The table is based on a program 
of $300,000,000 a year. 

Tuere being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources—distribution of funds on basis 
of a $300,000,000 appropriation, under 1947 
formula and the formula prescribed by 
Congrcss for the 1948 program 

{In thousands oi dollars; 


State and region 


Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 


New York... 
New Jersey---- 
Pennsylvania 


North Atlantic...|...-.-.--.- 


ESSNelseE 


Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


S88 


Total all States_. 
Reserve for administra. 
tive expenses, small 
payment increases 
allotments to co- 
operating agencies .... 


Grand total.....-. 
a ximation based on pro rata adjustments. If 
te detail is worked out it slight variations may 
aaa. 
2 For practice. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a brief statement in regard 
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to the pending amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The statement has been made again 
and again that the proposed reduction 
in this appropriation is supported by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. 
President, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is not charged with all the 
responsibility in connection with this 
matter. The Members of the Senate of 
the United States have a very specific 
responsibility. 

I wish that the voice of the average 
member of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation might be heard in these Halls 
before this vote is taken. Mr. President, 
I would be perfectly willing to submit 
this matter to the rank and file of the 
farmers of the Nation, the men who till 
the soil with their hands, not the pro- 
fessional farmers, but the men who actu- 
ally produce the food we eat and the 
clothes we wear. If 75 percent of them 
did not vote for the full budget estimate 
in this case, I would agree to the elimi- 
nation of the entire program. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Would not the Senator 
also be perfectly willing to see this mat- 
ter submitted to the rank and file of the 
members of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is what I said. 
I said I would be perfectly willing to sub- 
mit it to the rank and file of the mem- 
bers of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration itself; and if 75 percent of them 
did not vote for the full amount of the 
budget estimate, not simply for the re- 
duced amount, I would be perfectly will- 
ing to see the program go down alto- 
gether. 

Leave it to the rank and file, and see 
what they say about it; because, Mr. 
President, they have seen this program 
develop the fertility of the soil, they have 
selon this program enable them to enjoy 
just a few of the things which the aver- 
age citizen of this country takes as being 
as natural as the air that he breathes 
and the water that he drinks, to enable 
him in some circumstances to paint his 
little farm house, to put screens in the 
windows, perhaps to be able to have a 
pump for the purpose of pumping water 
to his home. It has caused the farm 
life of this country to improve im- 
measurably. 

Not only has it helped the farmer—and 
for that reason he would support it—but 
it has helped the United States. I have 
made references here—and I have 
brought charts which have demonstrat- 
ed it—to the tremendously increased 
production of farm products, which we 
secured in World War II from the same 
lands, with less equipment and with less 
labor. We would never have reached 
those production goals had it not been 
for the fact that we had a program of 
conservation for several years, which had 
restored in some measure the fertility of 
our soils. 

Mr. DIRKSEN ose 

Mr. RUSSELL. I Twill yield briefly, but 
I have only a few moments. I yield to 
my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am grateful to the 
Senator, and I merely wanted to reaffirm 
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what I said today. In December 1950, in 
Dallas, Tex., the Farm Bureau said they 
were for deep economy and retrench- 
ment. Secondly, in January of this year, 
they voted in favor of this $150,000,000 
cut, and they reaffirmed that vote in 
July of this year. There was ample time 
to inform all the farmers at the grass- 
roots level, and if they were not satisfied 
with it, Western Union and the mailman 
would not be able to carry all the com- 
munications that would now be in this 
Chamber and on the desks of the 
Members. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Who made and cast 
these votes? I understand it was the 
directors of the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. They are the ones who cast the 
vote to emasculate the conservation pro- 
gram. They did not submit it to the 
members who went to the national con- 
vention I understand. This $150,000,- 
000 cut was recommended by 17 or 18 
directors of a farm organization; and 
I stand upon the conviction and never 
was more sincere, that, if it were left 
to the rank and file farmers, they would 
repudiate the action of\those men over- 
whelmingly. 

This is not a new issue; we have had 
it before. We once cut this appropria- 
tion drastically before, and the farmers 
did not vote against the directors of the 
farm organizations. Wher the Congress 
of the United States sought to escape its 
responcibility and used the Farm Bureau 
as a reason to cripple this activity, the 
farmers voted out most of the people 
who had voted for the cut—not the Farm 
Bureau people but those who were serv- 
ing here in Washington and who blindly 
followed the word from the headquar- 
ters of the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The Farm Bureau, at its 
convention, adopted a proposal for econ- 
omy in government. Is it the interpre- 
tation of the Senator from Georgia that 
that meant the false economy which 
goes along with the wasting of the top 
soil of America? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not, of course; 
because it is penny-wise and pound- 
foolish, when we have as vital a stake 
as the very means of existence of the 
people, to come here and have a piddling 
reduction in this already inadequate 
amount. Go out and tell the farmers 
what we have done. Go out and say, 
“Yes, I followed the injunction of the 
Farm Bureau, and I killed the farm 
conservation program, to all intents and 
purposes. We were having a great na- 
tional defense drive, and we had to cut 
your appropriation of a little pittance 
for soil conservation, because of the de- 
fense drive. Of course, we are calling 
on you for greatly increased production.” 
In the name of patriotism the farmers 
of this Nation have been requested to 
produce next year more food and cloth- 
ing than they were called upon to pro- 
duce in any year during World War II. 
But you propose to tel! the farmer, “Yes, 
we cut the soil conservation appropria- 
tion to the bone. Of course, when we 
wished to secure increased production 
from industries, we gave $7,0060,000,000 
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of tax exemption or amortization bene- 
fits to industry in order that it might 
increase its production and to make up 
this benefit to the poor corporations; we 
had to cut your soil conservation activi- 
ties.” We have granted $7,000,000,000 
in tax benefits to industry so that in- 
dustry could produce, when it is well 
known that industrial production will 
amount to nothing if we do not have 
food for the soldiers, and for the people, 
and if we do not have clothing for the 
armies. 

When you vote for this amendment 
you say to the American farmer: “We 
were compelled to all but wreck the farm 
program. The Farm Bureau said it 
would be all right to do so. We had to 
cut the pittance going to preserve the 
fertility of our soil in order to make up 
the tax benefits granted to the giant in- 
dustrial corporations of this Nation to 
get them to produce. We are compelled 
to cut this item in order that we might 
continue subsidies to the carriers of 
mail by air and’sea. The program re- 
quired us to build ships. We had to cut 
this appropriation in order that we 
might provide the hundreds of millions 
of dollars of subsidies to shipbuilders 
and to ship operators to build ships for 
the defense program.” 

I do not propose to take the position 
that the American farmer is to be re- 
quired to assume greater burdens in soil 
conservation practices and simultane- 
ously increase his production at a time 
when production allowances are being 
made to all others who are called upon 
to produce for the defense program. 
The farmer is patriotic but I do not be- 
lieve that this would make him happy. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AFKEN. Possibly we were subsi- 
dizing the merchant marine, to the ex- 
tent of several hundred million dollars, 
so that, 20 years from now, we will be 
better able to bring food and fiber from 
foreign countries. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is exactly what 
will happen if we relax conservation ef- 
forts and I thank the Senator from Ver- 
mont for that very sage contribution. 
Here we are dealing with the life of this 
country, not just today. This program 
can be stricken down, and, for the next 
2 or 3 years, perhaps it would make little 
difference; but we should legislate here 
with an eye to the future generations 
which are to come. It is impossible to 
support a population which is increas- 
ing at the rate of 6,000 pecple a day in 
this country, and continue to lose a half 
million acres of tillable land a year; it 
just does not make sense. 

The acreage of tillabie land per person 
in this country becomes smaller each and 
every year. How do you propose to sup- 
port this increasing population on a 
smaller per capita acreage if you destroy 
the only program which lends aid to 
maintain the fertility of our limited 
acreage? I shall not be placed in the 
position of approving $7,000,000,000 of 
tax benefits in order to assist the large 
industrial corporations build new fac- 
tories in the city of Detroit and in other 
great industrial centers, and then come 
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here in the name of economy and cut 
down a program which is vital to the life 
and existence of future generations of 
American citizens. 

Mr. President, I repeat that such a 
program does not make sense to me. 
Increased agricultural production is as 
essential as more production in any other 
line. I cannot understand a proposal to 
reduce the national income by billions 
of dollars in forgiven tax benefits and 
paying hundreds of millions of dollars in 
subsidies to people who can make their 
voices heard in the Congress, and at the 
same time to strike down this vital farm- 
conservation program. The farmer who 
actually tills the soil is too busy trying 
to produce food for us to eat and cloth- 
ing material for us to wear to come here 
and present his case or to flood this Capi- 
tol with telegrams. This is a conserva- 
tion item, For many years this bill car- 
ried $500,000,000 each year, and it was 
considered a conservation, not a subsidy, 
program by all who promoted it, from 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
down. 

Then the war came, and we listened to 
economizers and cut the amount ap- 
proximately $300,000,000. Now, when we 
are calling upon the farmers to produce 
more than they have ever been asked to 
produce before, when the increase in 
population puts upon them the require- 
ment that they continue to increase their 
production per acre each year, we are 
asked to cut $80,000,000 out of the only 
program that protects the most price- 
less inheritance we have. We are all 
proud of industrial development, but, 
after all, the original source of all wealth 
is the soil. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. This economy is asked 
at a time when the Government is call- 
ing upon the farmers for the greatest 
possible production when we need soil 
conservation most. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. NM UNDT. During World War I 
the farmers plowed areas which had 
never before been plowed, and then came 
the dust storms, and the Government 
spent billions of dollars to try to re- 
store the former condition of the land. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. President, I favor economy, but 
not the false economy inherent in this 
amendment. When we consider the re- 
quirements on the people of the United 
States who produce in this great einer- 
gency, we should at least exercise a 
reasonable degree of fairness. Farmers 
are not accustomed to preferential treat- 
ment, but when they are being asked to 
increase production by 48 percent over 
the 1940 average, they should be entitled 
to some consideration. No one has 
asked for a tax exemption for them. 
They will be taxed for a long time to 
come to make up for the $7,000,000,000 
allowed industry in this Nation. The 
merchant marine subsidy is a straight 
subsidy, but ships will wear out. 

I look upon the conservation program 
as an insurance policy. An ordinarily 
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prudent man would take out an in- 
surance policy for his loved ones. Some 
of us think this is an insurance policy 
for the future of the United States, to 
protect the fertility of the soil. 

Under it we are planting hundreds of 
millions of trees; we have built thousands 
of miles of terracing, and thousands of 
miles of firebreaks to protect our forests. 
We reach every phase of the conserva- 
tion of the most priceless asset that any 
people can have—the land, from whence 
comes that which is necessary for our 
existence. We can deplete it, as the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunotT] stated in connection with our 
treatment of the soil in World War I. 
But are we dealing fairly with the gen- 
erations that are tocome? Weare leav- 
ing them a staggering public debt which 
is the result, largely, of our own errors. 
They will have to contend with this debt 
for many generations. This amend- 
ment does much more than to econ- 
omize and cut down on the farmer today. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With reference to only 
one item in this bill, namely, forests, 
90,000,000 acres of forest lands belong to 
the American people. Is it economical 
not to provide for keeping those acres 
from fire, so that at least those who 
come after us will at least see a tree? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have always favored 
adequate protection of the forests, but 
if we do not do something to maintain 
the fertility of the soil there will come 
a time when there will not be anyone 
here to see the trees if we save them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time for 
debate has expired. The question is on 
egreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercu- 
son]. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas (Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr, Humpurey], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Kerauver], the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone], and the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. NEELy] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMatTHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GeEorGE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
McManown] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY! is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennett]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “yea.” 
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I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Fu.tsricnt), the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey!, and the Senator 
from West Virginia "Mr. Ngeety] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Butter] 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jen- 
NER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Can] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senators from Kansas ([Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL and Mr. CarRLson!) are absent 
by leave of the Senate on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Durr], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Bennett], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. WatTxtns] 
is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
Fianpers] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr, Tospey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] is paired with 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 

Also, I wish to announce that the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Bennett] is paired 
with the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Utah would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Texas would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 37, 
nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—37 


Gillette 
Hendrickson 
Hickenlooper 
Hunt 

Ives 


Nixon 
O’Conor 
O’Mahoney 
Robertson 
Saltonstall 
Kem Smith, Maine 
Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Lodge Taft 
Malone Thye 
Martin Wherry 
McCarthy Williams 
Millikin 


loody 
NAYS—38 


. Monroney 
Morse 
Johnston, §.C. Mundt 
Kerr Murray 
Pastore 
Russell 
Smith, N.C. 


Brewster 


Kilgore 
Langer 
Lehman 
Magnuson Sparkman 


May>dank 
McCartan 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 


NOT VOTING—21 
Flanders McMahon 
Pulbright Neely 
George Sch 
Humphrey 
Jenner 
Kefauver 
Long 


Stennis 
Underwood 
Wiley 
Young 


Smathers 
Tobey 
Watkins 
Welker 
; So Mr. Fercuson’s amendment was re- 
ected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 


tion now is on the committee amend- 
ment on page 33, line 1. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the com- 
mittee amendment. If the amendment 
is not agreed to, the result will be to 
restore the House figures and reduce the 
appropriation to $225,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. The committee 
amendment would increase the amount 
to $280,000,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. If the amend- 
ment is defeated, the amount will be 
$225,000,000. On that amendment I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold the suggestion? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. May we not vote on 
that amendment tomorrow? I ask that 
question of the distinguished majority 
leader in view of the fact that a quorum 
call will probably result in bringing back 
to the Senate Chamber some Senators 
who may have left thinking that a fur- 
ther vote would not be taken tonight. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mtr. President, I 
told two or three Senators that we were 
not going to have any further vote to- 
day. So in fairness to them, the action 
of the amendment will have to go over 
until tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona move a recess? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, just a 
moment. What was the statement made 
by the majority leader? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I told two or three 
Senators that no further vote would be 
had today. 

Mr. WHERRY. I also made the same 
statement to several Senators. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I would 
be willing to vote on the amendment this 
afternoon, but, of course, if the Senator 
from Arizona has made a commitment 
of the nature he just stated, then we 
should not act on the amendment to- 
night. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I would 
very much appreciate it if the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia would per- 
mit actior on the amendment to go over 
until tomorrow. I urge no reason for 
suggesting that it go over except that 
two or three Members of the Senate have 
left on my assurance that there would be 
no more votes this evening. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was my understand- 
ing that we would continue in session 
considerably later than this hour, but if 
the Senator from Nebraska has assured 
Senators on his side that no more votws 
would »%e taken this evening, of course, 
we should abide by that assurance. ° 

‘Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
given such assurance, and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. McFar.anp] has done 
the same. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, is an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment still in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Vice 
President. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed—— 

Mr. MORSE. Just a moment. t 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for that purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. I understood that when 
the Senate had finished action on the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment on page 33, line 1, the majority 
leader was going to try and arrange, at 
the end of the day, some time for those 
who wished to make brief remarks on 
subjects not related to the pending busi- 
ness. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is what I 
shall undertake to do, but I thought we 
would dispose of the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar first, if the Sen- 
ator from Oregon does not mind. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to consider executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the calendar will be stated. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Alton Adolor Lessard to be United 
States attorney for the district of Maine. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frank B. Potter to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of 
Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Richard C. O’Connell to be United 
States marshal for the district of Mary- 
land. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 
and without objection, the President will 
be notified immediately of these con- 
firmations. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ex- 
press gratification that the Senate hes 
acted favorably upon the nomination of 
Richard C. O’Connell to be United States 
marshal for the district of Maryland. 
The Committee on the Judiciary held a 
hearing on the nomination and unani- 
mously approved it. Our inquiries among 
judges, members of the bar and citizens 
generally attest to Mr. O’Connell’s ex- 
perience, to his efficiency, and to his 
dependability. I am confident that the 
country has secured the services of a 
very valuable man. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
resume the consideration of legislative 
business, and that the limitation of de- 
bate be not effective for the remainder 
of the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


THE PENDING RAILROAD DISPUTE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a few remarks on two subjects for 
the Recorp. First, I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate again to the fact 
that there is still a pending railroad dis- 
pute in America which has lasted now 
for some 2 years. I hold in my hand 
a letter which was addressed on July 
24 to the representatives of the carriers 
and to the representatives of three broth- 
erhoods, namely, the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and the Order of Railway Conductors 
of America. The letter is addressed to 
these organizations by the National Me- 
diation Board. I read a portion of it: 

GENTLEMEN: On or about January 19, 1951, 
at a meeting held at the White House, the 
suggestion was made that the National Medi- 
ation Board undertake further efforts to 
resolve the current controversies between 
the above-named parties. Since that time 
the National Mediation Board has endeavored 
to assist the parties in arriving at a final 
and complete settlement and/or disposition 
of all the matters involved in the dispute. 
These efforts have proved unavailing, and 
we believe it will be conceded that the 
negotiations are now deadlocked. 

In view of the history of these negotia- 
tions and pending our further action you are 
advised that the National Mediation Board 
is forwarding a report to the President of 
the United States outlining the present 
status of these cases, and likewise advising 
the Secretary of the Army. 

The Board does not presently plan to 
schedule any further conferences, but in 
the event any of the parties should feel 
that the Board can assist them in any man- 
ner, it stands ready to consult with them. 

Very truly yours, 
LEVERETT EDWARDS, 
Chairman. 


I hold in my hand a copy of a letter 
dated January 24, addressed to Mr. Ed- 
wards by Mr. D. B. Robertson, president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen; Mr. J. P. Shields, 
grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; and Mr. R. O. 
Hughes, president of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. The letter reads as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24, 1951. 
Mr. LEVERETT EpWarps, 
Chairman, National Mediation Board, 
Washington. D. C. 

Dear Sir: This wili acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of July 24 addressed to Messrs. 
Horning, Loomis, Baker, and the wunder- 
signed. 

Your communication recites that the me- 
diatory efforts of the National Mediation 
Board to resolve the current controversies 
between the parties have proved unavailing 
and that the negotiations are now dead- 
locked. 

The Railway Labor Act prescribes, in the 
event the Board's efforts to bring about an 
amicable settlement through mediation are 
unsuccessful, that the Board shall at once 
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endeavor as its final required action to in- 
duce the parties to submit the controversy to 
arbitration. In lieu of the commanded 
prompt exercise of its statutory obligation 
and authority to proffer arbitration, the 
Board has decided to report the status of the 
cases to the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Army, without 
scheduling future conferences, and with the 
further delays and uncertainties that such 
procedure entails. 

With the purpose of promoting prompt 
and orderly settlement of the controversy, 
you are hereby advised that we are willing 
to arbitrate it under the Railway Labor Act, 
provided a satisfactory agreement to arbi- 
trate can be reached with the carriers, and 
provided further that the agreement to arbi- 
trate is made contingent upon the parties 
agreeing upon the neutral arbitrator or arbi- 
trators, or a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment for selecting him or them. 

Yours very truly, 
D. B. ROBERTSON, 
President, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. 
J. P. SHIELDs, 
Grand Chief Engineer, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 
R. O. HuGHEs, 
President, Order of Railway Conductors. 


I also hold in my hand a letter which 
I received under date of July 25 from 
Mr. D. B. Robertson, Mr. J. P. Shields, 
and Mr. R. O. Hughes. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the letter which I re- 
ceived, and which I have just identified, 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remerks. 

There ‘being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1951. 
The Honorable Wayne L. Morse, 
United States Senator, Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Appreciating the 
very deep interest you have shown in the 
long-pending dispute between the carriers 
and their employees represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomctive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, and Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors, the attached copies of communications 
exchanged between the National Mediation 
Board and the undersigned contain a further 
development of interest. 

At the conclusion of a conference which 
we had with Dr. Steelman and members of 
the National Mediation Board in Dr. Steel- 
man's office about the middle of January, he 
turned the case back to the National Media- 
tion Board, since which time that tribunal 
has exercised continuous jurisdiction and 
has held separate and joint conferences with 
the parties. 

At the conclusion of the last joint con- 
ference between the parties and the Media- 
tion Board, on July 19, all concerned agreed 
that the situation had reached a hopeless 
deadlock, and in closing the conference the 
chairman of the Mediation Board requested 
the parties to stand by awaiting a communi- 
cation from the Board a\vising them with 
respect to further procedure. The attached 
communication dated July 24 followed. 

The action taken by the Board in referring 
the case to the President seemed to us quite 
premature and out of line with the manda- 
tory procedures of the Railway Labor Act, 
with particular reference to that part of 
section 5 reading: 

“The Mediation Board may proffer its serv- 
ices in case any labor emergency is found by 
it to exist at any time. In either event the 
said Board shall promptly put itself in com- 
munication with the parties to such con- 
troversy, and shall use its best efforts, by 
mediation, to bring them to agreement. If 
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such efforts to bring about an amicable set- 
tlement through mediation shail be unsuc- 
cessful, the said Board shall at once endeavor 
as its final required action (except as pro- 
vided in paragraph third of this section and 
in section 10 of this act) to induce the 
parties to submit their controversy to arbi- 
tration, in accordance with the provisions 
of this act.” 

While it is true that section 10 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act provides that if a dispute be- 
tween a carrier and its employees is not ad- 
jJusted and should, in the judgment of the 
Mediation Board, threaten substantially to 
interrupt interstate commerce to a degree 
such as to deprive any section of the coun- 
try of essential transportation service, the 
Mediation Board shall notify the President, 
who may thereupon, in his discretion, create 
a board to investigate and report respecting 
such dispute, the finding of facts and re- 
ports of such boards to the President are not 
binding upon the parties and usually lead to 
long delays and uncertainties and seldom 
ever result in their acceptance by the parties 
as a basis for disposing of the matters in 
controversy. 

One of the organizations—the Order of 
Railway Conductors—involved in the present 
case had already had this deplorable experi- 
ence. It was to avoid a repetition of this 
experience and its imposition upon the three 
organizations now involved that we decided 
to not only remind the National Mediation 
Board that it had prematurely and without 
fulfilling its own mandatory duties under 
the law referred the case to the President of 
the United States, but to propose the only 
procedure available to the parties that would 
bring the dispute to a final and definite con- 
clusion, namely, arbitration; hence our letter 
to the chairman of the National Mediation 
Board, dated July 24. 

At your convenience we would appreciate 
an opportunity to talk with you further 
about this matter, 

Yours very truly, 
D. B. ROBERTSON, 
President, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. 
J. P. SHIELDs, 
Grand Chief Engineer, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 
R. O. HUGHES, 
President, Order of Railway Conductors. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, for a 
great many months past, as a member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate, and as one who 
took a very active part in the recent 
hearings which we conducted on the 
railroad dispute, I have urged all parties 
to this dispute to recognize that they 
had reached such a deadlock that in all 
Erobability they could not settle their 
differences by way of conciliation, medi- 
ation, and collective bargaining, and 
thai they should voluntarily agree upon 
arbi.ration, The record of our hearings 
is very clear in showing that it was 
the brotherhoods, particularly, who dur- 
ing those hearings resisted my sugges- 
tion of arbitration. The record will 
speak for itself, but they had a great 
deal to say by way of criticism of arbi- 
tration, most of which I thought was 
completely unsound, and I told them so, 
as the record will show. 

But at long last these three brother- 
hoods indicate a willingness, in the letter 
which they have sent to the Mediation 
Board, at least to consider with some 
favor the suggestion of arbitration. 

I am disappointed that the National 
Mediation Board has sent this case to 
the White House without itself first 
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formally suggesting to the parties that 
they arbitrate the dispute, and at least 
getting the parties on both sides on rec- 
ord for or against the suggestion of 
arbitration. In my judgment the Na- 
tional Mediation Board is deserving of 
criticism by reason of the fact that it 
has not formally, in keeping with what 
I think was the clear spirit and intent 
of the Nativnal Railway Labor Act of 
1926, under which the Board was cre- 
ated, and pursuant to which the Board 
is functioning, offered to the parties 
themselves arbitration in this case. 

This is a very interesting case in its 
history. I think it is a sad case in many 
respects, so far as labor relations in this 
country are concerned. 

Here we have a case in which only one 
of the remaining parties has ever gone 
before an emergency board. I refer to 
the conductors, although, let me hasten 
to add, there are several issues now in- 
volved in the conductors’ cases which 
were never considered by the emergency 
board. However, the history of this 
case, now of 2 years’ duration, shows that 
two of the brotherhoods, the trainmen 
and the conductors, did go to an emer- 
gency board. The engineers and the 
locomotive firemen and enginemen have 
never presented their case to an emer- 
gency board. 

In the history of this case—and I offer 
no excuse for the course of action pur- 
sued by the trainmen, but I report it as 
a fact—after the emergency board—and 
while the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was conducting in- 
vestigations into the surrounding facts 
and circumstances which led to the dis- 
pute in the first instance, the trainmen 


finally, under White House auspices, 
worked out an agreement with the car- 
riers, and thereby withdrew as a party 
to the joint negotiations with the carriers 
in relation to and in respect to the issues 
involved in the dispute. 

To their credit the trainmen agreed 


upon arbitration. I say that as one 
who, when he first suggested arbitra- 
tion to the trainmen, found that they 
were very much opposed to the idea of 
submitting their case to arbitration. 
During the hearings I said, “You might 
just as well face the fact that you have 
reached such an impasse in your rela- 
tionships and such a deadlock with the 
carriers that some third party will have 


to come in and, on the basis of the evi- . 


dence you present to him in an impartial 
and judicial capacity, hand down a de- 
cision on the merits of the case as he 
finds them to be.” 

The trainmen agreed, as I understand, 
to arbitration. I believe that the arbi- 
tration is presently in progress, or that 
the arbitration hearings in fact have 
been held, and that the arbitrator has 
the cases under advise t and is in the 
process of preparing writing his de- 
cision. However, that procedure has 
nothing to do with the other three 
brotherhoods. 

Therefore what we are confronted 
with is a considerable amount of ill feel- 
ing within the ranks of railroad labor, 
and, I may say, apparently some ill feel- 
ing among and between the brother- 
hoods, together with an attitude, to some 
extent at least, on the part of those 
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brotherhoods whose case has not been 
settled, that they are in effect being 
maneuvered into a position by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board in which they 
are not going to have much of a voice 
in determining what the final result for 
them shall be. They expect to be put 
in a position where about all they can 
get or expect to get is whatever the 
trainmen get in independent proceedings 
which the trainmen are carrying on, to 
which the other brotherhoods are not 
parties. 

If anyone in the National Mediation 
Board or anyone at the White House 
thinks that is the way to develop har- 
monious labor relations within the great 
railroad industry at a time when na- 
tional defense problems are pressing, 
when we need the greatest amount of 
harmony within the railroad industry, 
he must be put down as just plain naive, 
because only a naive person would think 
for a moment that three of the great and 
powerful railroad brotherhoods are 
going to relish the idea of being maneu- 
vered into a position where it is said to 
them, ia effect, “Here is the settlement 
made in the trainmen’s case. You will 
have to take it and like it.” 

They are not going to like it, if that 
is the end of the road forthem. I would 
advise the carriers that they are not 
going <o take it for long. In the long 
run the carriers, in my judgment, will 
pay dearly for that kind of procedural 
settlement. 

For the life of me I cannot understand 
the attitude of the carriers. I was un- 
able to understand their attitude during 
the hearings. They have had a great 
opportunity to demonstrate the indus- 
trial statesmanship which I have ob- 
served carriers demonstrate in times 
gone by. I have had a little experience 
in the field of labor relations in the rail- 
road industry. I have a tremendous re- 
spect for the leadership of the carriers. 
However, I wish to say to them from the 
floor of the Senate today, through this 
Recorp, that I believe they have made 
some very serious mistakes in judgment 
in the handling of this case. 

In their defense it should be stated 
that they are not responsible for the 
Government’s seizure of the railroads. 
The railroad brotherhoods have no one 
to blame but themselves for the fact that 
the railroads have been seized and are 
being operated under a token Govern- 
ment operation at the present time. 
They asked for it. Therefore, if one 
were not interested in having disputes 
settled on a fair and square basis, he 
might take a little ironical satisfaction 
in the fact that in a sense the brother- 
hoods are getting just what they asked 
for by way of unsatisfactory treatment 
from the Government in the handling 
of railroad disputes. 

As I pointed out to the brotherhoods 
during the hearings, they should have 
known better than to ask for Govern- 
ment seizure of the railroads. They 
should have known better than to ask 
to have the case transferred to the White 
House. 


I care not who may be in the White 
House, or what administration may be 
in power, the fact remains that the 
White House is not the place for the set- 
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tlement of labor disputes. The White 
House is not equipped to settle labor 
disputes. The White House does not 
have the background and professional 
experience necessary for the settlement 
of labor disputes. I do not believe it is 
a good Government practice to let ‘abor 
disputes go to the White House for set- 
tlement. 

I have seen quite a number of such 
disputes go to the White House. I have 
yet to see the first major labor dispute 
ever to go there for settlement on the 
White House level which would not have 
been settled better if it had never gone 
to the White House in the first place. If 
that fact were ever true, it is certainly 
true in the instant case. Certainly it is 
one case which has a sorry White 
House record. It is certainly one case 
which ought to have been taken out of 
the White House by the order of the 
President of the United States many 
months ago, as the junior Senator from 
Oregon urged on the floor of the Senate 
in the very early stages of the case when 
he became convinced that the parties 
were in such a deadlock that it could 
not possibly be settled on a collective 
basis or through emergency board pro- 
ceedings. 

The President should have said: 
“Neither side to the dispute has any 
patriotic right, in this time of great 
national crisis, to be involved in a dis- 
pute which is bound to affect the morale 
within the operations of the great rail- 
road systems. Neither party to the dis- 
pute has any right to object, under all 
the circumstarces of the case, to a vol- 
untary arbitration of the dispute on its 
merits. Therefore, in order to get the 
case out of the White House, and to give 
the parties themselves an opportunity 
to live up to the challenge and obliga- 
tion of industrial statesmanship, I now 
tell the parties that I shall appoint an 
arbitrator; and I request in the interest 
of the country that the parties submit 
their case to the arbitrator for final and 
binding determination.” 

I have always felt, and I still feel, that 
although there would have been some 
grumbling, some kicks, and some “beefs,” 
as we say in the field of labor relations, 
they would have taken the course sug- 
gested by the President. Such a pro- 
posal would have been fair. 

What has been done? What record 
has been made in lieu of that? The Gov- 
ernment seized the railroads, ironically, 
at the request of the brotherhoods. It 
is true that it is a token seizure. The 
Government made the Secretary of the 
Army the administrator of the railroads. 
He in turn appointed a very fine and able 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Bendetsen, as the acting administrator 
in charge of the railroads. As Mr. Ben- 
detsen testified, he proceeded to see to it 
that six or seven railroad presidents, 
holding Reserve commissions, were 
called to active duty. The railroad 
presidents were put back into uniform 
and they were given the responsibility of 
administering the railroads which are 
parties to the dispute. 

Of course it did not make much sense 
to the rank and file railroad workers, 
particularly in view of the fact, as Mr. 
Bendetsen testified, he did not ask any 
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official or member of the brotherhoods 
to be of assistance to him in adminis- 
tering the railroads. When I put to him 
the question as to why he did not invite 
some officials or members of the brother- 
hoods to be of assistance to him in han- 
dling the employee and personnel prob- 
lems, which are a very important part of 
the operation of the American railroad 
system, his answer was to the effect that 
he looked to other departments of Gov- 
ernment to be of assistance to him in 
personnel matters. Yet, he looked to 
the railroad presidents, in uniform, to 
be of assistance to him in running the 
railroads. 

Not only did we have that kind of ad- 
ministration relationship in the opera- 
tion of the railroads, but, as the record of 
the hearings shows and as the report 
which the committee submitted to the 
Senate clearly shows, the United States 
Government entered with the railroads 
of the country into a very interesting fi- 
nancial arrangement whereby during 
this period of Government seizure the 
railroads cannot lose. That is nice busi- 
ness if one can get it. Talk about sub- 
sidies. Talk about taking the taxpayers 
of America for a ride. Let me tell you, 
Mr. President, that this administration 
is taking the taxpayers of America for 
a ride in what I consider to be the inex- 
cusable financial arrangement into 
which it has entered with the railroads 
during the period of Government seizure. 

Let the people of the United States 
understand that, in effect, the present 
administration is guaranteeing to the 
railroads that they cannot lose so long 
as the Government maintains its token 
seizure. I have a word for it, Mr. Presi- 
dent; it is just plain unconscionable. 
That is not the way to try to reach a fair 
settlement of the dispute, because if we 
are going to adopt a seizure program 
which guarantees to the employer, in this 
instance the carriers, that he cannot lose 
while the Government operates his plant, 
he is not going to be very much inter- 
ested in working out a settlement with 
his workers, particularly in times of 
stress and unsettled labor conditions, 
and personnel problems of great magni- 
tude. On the contrary, he is going to 
take the attitude, “Let the Government 
carry the burden.” When the emergency 
is over, he will interest himself again in 
the settlement of the case and in the re- 
turn of the property to him, so far as 
paper title is concerned. 

However, at the present time the rail- 
roads, with their presidents, at their 
heads, in the uniform of the United 
States Army, are operating on practically 
the same basis as that on which they 
were operating before the Government 
ever entered into this token seizure. 

Mr. President, there is something about 
it that simply leaves one with the im- 
pression that there is a little bit of trick- 
ery in the entire thing, that it is not 
entirely on the up and up, to use a com- 
mon expression, and that it is not the 
way to carry on Government business if 
what we are really interested in—and 
it is what we should be interested in— 
is to raise to a high level of ethics and 
morality the transaction of the business 
of the Government. I have the feeling, 
as I observe the way this entire railroad 
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case is being handled, that it is not being 
handled in keeping with a high plane of 
government ethics. 

I think the case should be settled. I 
do not believe the railroads should be 
entitled to the kind of seizure under 
which they are operating at the present 
time 


My colleagues in the Senate have 
heard me say on past occasions that the 
only kind of seizure which I think should 
occur, if resort is to be had to the very 
dangerous procedure of seizure—and the 
seizure of property by the Government 
of the United States under any circum- 
stances, Mr. President, if it is really 
true seizure, is a dangerous thing—is the 
kind of seizure which would occur under 
the seizure bill which I introduced in the 
Senate at the time when the questions 
growing out of the last coal strike were 
before the Congress. In other words, 
I think the only arrangement which 
should be made in connection with such 
a seizure is to keep both parties in doubt 
as to what will happen to them econom- 
ically during the period of Government 
seizure. “We should keep the employer 
in doubt as to what will be his financial 
return, because under our system of 
American jurisprudence the only sort of 
guarantee to which the employer is en- 
titled is such a guarantee as is had under 
the sound judicial doctrine handed down 
many times by our courts, to wit, that 
when it becomes necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to take over private property, 
the owner of the property will receive 
a reasonable return for the use of his 
property, and no more. 

However, that is an entirely different 
doctrine from the one the Army is work- 
ing out with the railroads, as the exhibit 
in our hearings shows and as is shown 
by the letter which the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army, Mr. Bendetsen, placed 
in the record. The Army is working out 
a very nice legal arrangement of re- 
leases, whereby the carriers will release 
the Government from any obligation in 
connection with possible future suits 
against the Government, in return for 
the Government's giving the railroads 
what would amount to the profits which 
they would have obtained if the Govern- 
ment had not seized the railroads. Such 
an arrangement is not conducive to the 
settlement of a labor dispute, since it 
simply makes the carriers willing to con- 
tinue the arrangement. It does not 
cause the carriers to champ at the bit, 
as the expression is, in their anxiety to 
see a final settlement of the case reached. 
On the contrary, such an arrangement 
causes them to sit on their heels or drag 
their feet and delay the settlement, be- 
cause it is to their financial advantage 
that the settlement be delayed, and they 
know it, and everyone who sat through 
our hearings and heard the testimony 
also knows it. 

I think the case should be arbitrated. 
I am satisfied, because of my confidence 
in his basic fairness and reasonableness, 
that if the President of the United States 
ever really went into the details of the 
case and understood what has happened 
and had his impressions corrected in re- 
gard to the standing of an emergency 
board report, and realized that an emer- 
gency board report is not binding upon 
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anyone—and the k:ailway Labor Act says 
so, for it provides in effect, that the only 
statutory power the emergency board 
has is to find the facts and to make a re- 
port about the facts to the President— 
then the President would say that the 
case should be arbitrated. 

The emergency board does not func- 
tion in any sense as an arbitration 
tribunal. The statute does not require 
it to do so. The statute explicitly gives 
the emergency board a different func- 
tion. The President indicated in the 
past that he felt that the case had been 
decided, so far as the brotherhoods which 
went before the emergency board were 
concerned, by the recommendations of 
the emergency board, If the Congress 
had wanted to make the recommenda- 
tions of the emergency board final and 
binding, it would have been a very simple 
thing for the Congress so to provide in 
the statute, simply by saying so in one 
sentence. 

However, on the contrary, the Con- 
gress made very clear, in the Railway 
Labor Act of 1946, that after the board 
reported to the White House the parties 
would have 30 days in which to try to 
settle their differences over the emer- 
gency board’s report, by way of media- 
tion and negotiation; and if they failed 
to do that, then at the end of the 30 
days they would be free to resort to eco- 
nomic action, which means lock-out and 
strike. 

I simply do not believe that the Presi- 
dent has ever understood the intent of 
the statute itself. We cannot expect 
him to find time to study the long rec- 
ord which was made in the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare on this 
case; and I do not think he should take 
the time, but I am convinced that if he 
knew all the details of the dispute he 
would know how right I am when, on 
the floor of the Senate this afternoon, I 
pointed out that it is impossible to get a 
fair settlement of this railroad dispute 
by the procedure which the National 
Labor Mediation Board apparently con- 
templates in its letter of July 24. In my 
opinion, the case has gotten itself into 
such an awful mess, at both Mediation 
Board and White House levels, that the 
only way to bring reason and common 
sense to its settlement is by way of arbi- 
tration. 

I am surprised, not a little surprised, 
but exceedingly surprised, that the three 
brotherhoods, two of which have never 
yet been before an emergency board in 
this case, have sent to the Mediation 
Board their letter of July 24, in which 
they suggest that they would look with 
favor upon arbitration, subject to their 
being able to agree upon the terms of the 
arbitration; which is a perfectly fair and 
reasonable condition. In fact, it is the 
condition which any arbitrator would 
impose. It is Well-known that an arbi- 
trator must find out what are the terms 
of referencé of the arbitration agree- 
ment, what are to be his powers, what 
is his jurisdiction, and what is the pro- 
cedure under which he is to function. 

In view of the rather critical attitude 
taken by the officials of these brother- 
hoods toward some of the things I said 
in the hearing of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. not so 
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long ago, in regard to arbitrating this 
dispute, I am exceedingly surprised that 
they now are talking about arbitration; 
but my faith in education, even in the 
field of labor relations, has been 
strengthened again. I have always felt 
that if you would simply pound away 
long enough on an unanswerable idea, 
if you would be willing to take the criti- 
cism which comes your way when you 
refuse to yield on a point when you are 
satisfied you are right because you have 
not heard anyone present a cogent re- 
buttal, you might accomplish some 
good, even in the field of labor relations. 

I am not alone in my stand, and it 
begins to look to those of us who have 
been urging both sides of the dispute to 
give favorable consideration to arbitra- 
tion that at long last we are making a 
little progress. But now it is up to the 
Mediation Board and the White House, 
I think the first thing which the Media- 
tion Board should do is to make clear 
to the parties that it is going to follow 
the spirit and intent of the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926, and suggest, as it did 
not suggest when it sent the case to the 
White House, that the parties try to set- 
tle their differences by arbitration. 

I believe the President, too, has a re- 
sponsibility. I do not expect him to take 
the time to familiarize himself fully with 
all the technical details of the case, and 
I do not think he should, but, knowing 
him as I do, and having the confidence 
which I have in him and in his insatiable 
desire to be fair and just in the field of 
controversy, I believe the President now 
should gather some of his advisers at 
the White House around him and say to 
them, in effect, “Boys, we have not been 


doing a very good job in getting this 
railroad case off my desk, and we ought 
to find out just how much good faith 
there is in the breasts of the representa- 
tives of the brotherhoods and of the 


carriers. Therefore I suggest that we 
agree upon either some one or some 
three nationally recognized arbitrators, 
and say to the parties, ‘We have heard 
enough about this 2-year-old case. Now 
we call upon all of you, on both sides of 
the controversy, to accept arbitration.’ ”’ 

I would forewarn the President to be 
careful that, if he follows a proposal for 
offering arbitration to the parties, he 
lock some of the escape exits, which some 
of them may want to slip through by way 
of imposing some conditions which at 
the last hour, might permit them to walk 
out on arbitration. I think he should 
say to them, “And, on questions of arbi- 
tration procedure, upon questions of 
terms of reference, and upon questions of 
jurisdiction oz the arbitrators, if you can- 
not agree among yourselves as to those 
technical phases of an arbitration agree- 
ment, it shall be understood that the 
arbitrator, or board of arbitrators, after 
hearing both sides, shall write the arbi- 
tration agreement itself.” That has 
been done in a great many labor dis- 
putes; and I may say it provides a nice 
face-saver, too, for the representative of 
a union or a brotherhood, or the repre- 
sentative of an employer, in a labor case, 
who needs to have someone to whom he 
can shift responsibility for the final arbi- 
tration agreement under which his prin- 
cipal must proceed to arbitrate. 
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I mean to say nothing unkind about 
any of the parties to the dispute, but I 
am not so sure but that the President is 
faced with a situation in which individu- 
als involved in the dispute need a pro- 
cedure which will provide them with the 
necessary face-saving as to the terms, 
conditions, and procedures which shall 
govern the arbitration itself. 

Mr. President, I close by saying that I 
believe it to be ridiculous and absurd to 
continue months longer Government 
seizure of America’s railroads at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayers, merely 
because some officials of the Government 
have done such a complete job of bung- 
ling the settlement of the dispute. 

The way out, as I see it, is the same 
way out the administration had avail- 
able to it in the case many, many months 
ago, when some of us, in the first in- 
stance, urged that it be submitted to ar- 
bitration. I recognize that there is the 
possibility that, so far as this particular 
dispute is concerned, the administration 
may finally succeed in ramming down 
the throats of the three brotherhoods 
whose cases have not been determined a 
settlement which approaches that which 
has been accepted by the trainmen; but 
a price will have to be paid in the morale 
of the railroad workers. Not only that, 
but a price will have to be paid by way of 
long-time-existing resentment on the 
part of the railroad workers. 

I wish the President of the United 
States and some of his assistants who 
have been involved in the case would 
talk to some of the railroad workers. I 
would be the last one on the floor of the 
Senate to wish the Democratic Party well 
in 1952, so far as votes are concerned, 
but if any of my Democratic friends 
think they are going to get the votes of 
very many railroad workers on the basis 
of the record which the administration 
has made up to this time in the handling 
of the case to which I have been re- 
ferring, they had better talk to the rail- 
road men. I have talked to them. If 
my Grand Old Party would use a modi- 
cum of political horse sense on labor is- 
sues, which has not been its record for 
some years past, there would not be any 
railroad-worker votes for the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1952. 

But I do not want to put my argu- 
ment on a political basis. I am inter- 
ested in sound labor relations in Amer- 
ica, because no matter which party is in 
the White House, the welfare of our 
country is dependent, in my judgment, 
upon the character of industrial states- 
manship existing between industry and 
Tabor, between industry, labor, and ag- 
riculture, and between and among in- 
dustry, labor, agriculture, and all the 
other economic groups which make up 
the greater consuming public and upon 
which, let the businessmen never for- 
get, is dependent in the last analysis the 
success of the capitalistic system. We 
are certainly making a sorry record in 
the railroad case in not promoting sound 
industrial relations. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I sincerely 
hope that the National Mediation Board 
will draw this case from the White House 
back to the Board, suggest arbitration, 
and then let the American people judge 
whether the two parties to the dispute 
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are willing to resort to a judicial process 
on a voluntary basis for the determina- 
tion of the issues on their merits. 

Although I have been critical of the 
carriers generally, I am not critical of 
the representatives of the carriers in- 
volved in the dispute, because I know 
them to be of complete intellectual in- 
tegrity and innate fairness, and I know 
them to be men who, once the Govern- 
ment makes very clear to them what the 
Government procedure is to be and that 
the Government really proposes a sound 
arbitration procedure for the handling 
of the case, will not hesitate to accept 
that kind of a request from the President 
of the United States. Therefore, I hove 
that in the not too distant future the 
White House will offer to the brother- 
hoods, through the Mediation Board, if 
they want to use that channel, a proposal 
for arbi‘ration of the dispute which has 
now lasted for some 2 years. 

Mr. President, I desire now to refer 
to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


INVESTIGATION OF FOREIGN LOBBIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, many of 
my colleagues who have been in Europe 
and who are members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate have 
returned. For the record, I want them 
to note that during their absence I sub- 
mitted a resolution which called for an 
investigation of foreign lobbies in this 
country which, it is believed by some, are 
seeking to influence congressional action 
in the field of foreign policy and seeking 
to influence the action of other bodies 
of our Government in the field of foreign 
policy. I seek only the facts. 

It is interesting to note that in a recent 
issue of the Congressional Quarterly con- 
siderable space was devoted to what has 
been referred to as the China lobby. I 
repeat, I am interested in an investiga- 
tion of all lobbies, the China lobby, the 
Communist lobby of China or of any 
other country, a French lobby, or a Brit- 
ish lobby, if there is any basis for in- 
vestigating any allegations with respect 
to the Icbbies of any foreign country. 
But I want an investigation. 

I did not offer the resolution as a mat- 
ter of form, Mr. President. I am not 
speaking this evening my last word on 
the resolution. I shall continue to do 
my level” best to get some action from 
the Foreign Relations Committee for an 
investigation of foreign lobbies in the 
United States. 

I sincerely hope that the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee will 
bring the subject matter up at the next 
meeting of: the committee, and that it 
will be referred to a subcommittee. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MCMAHon] is a cosponsor 
with me of the resolution. He is as fully 
familiar with the background of the 
resolution and its spirit and intent as I 
am. But I want some action. I think 
the American people are entitled to 
have some action. I shall await the ap- 
pointment of a subcommittee to consider 
my resolution and the start of the hear- 
ing, or an explanation from the Foreign 
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Relations Committee as to why the hear- 
ing should not be conducted forthwith. 


RECESS 


Mr. HOLLAND. I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Thursday, July 26, 1951, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 25 (legislative day of July 
24), 1951: 

DIPLOMATIC AND ForEIGN SERVICE 

Capus M. Waynick, of North Carolina, now 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Nicaragua, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Colombia. 

Thomas E. Whelan, of North Dakota, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Nicaragua, vice Capus M. Waynick. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS oF STAFF 

General of the Army Omar Nelson Bradley, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
Department of Defense. (Reappointment.) 


UNDER SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Francis P. Whitehair, of Florida, to be 

Under Secretary of the Navy. 
In THE Navy 

The following-named midshipmen (avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy: 

Norman R. Gearhart 

Robert R. Thompson 

John P. Howard (Naval ROTC) to be an 
ensign in the Navy. 

Raymond O. Kellam (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy (special duty officer). 


The following-named to be second lieu- 
tenants in the Regular Marine Corps for 
limited duty only pursuant to the provisions 
of 34 U. S. C. 21lc, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Robert J. Anthony Willis L. Kay 

Harold H. Bennefeld Wesley D. Lamoureux 
William C. Bittick, Jr.James F. Lancaster 

I sonard F. Blake Charles H. May 
William K. Buskirk John H. Menjes 
Francis X. Clegg George M. Olszewski 
Robert E. L. Closson Harry D. Persons 
Samuel R. Coffey Charlies M. Stee 
Ulysses F. Cunha am a 


Paul L. Davis 
ean en Segors 


Gearl M. English 
Walter W. Fleetwood Walter R. Swindells 
Claud R. Swisher 


Everett W. Frank 
William E. Gardner Waldron E. Thomas 
James W. Wilson 


James E. Hendry 
The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grade indicated in the 


Medical Corps of the Navy: 
COMMANDER 
Lewis S. Sims, Jr. 
LIEUTENANTS 


John R. Lee 
LaVerne F. Pfeifer 


LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Robert W. Ard Thomas G. Price 


Donald P. Bernard Donald G. Rumer 
George R. Brown, Jr. Warren W. Schoetzau 
Clarence N. Melampy 
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The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grade indicated in the 
Chaplain Corps of the Navy: 

LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Jesse M. Ashcraft Theodore E. Schultz 
Robert E. Hargis Lester I. Somers 
George M. Hershberger Richard K. Titley 
Paul G. Riess Charles W. Young, Jr. 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grade indicated in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy: 


LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Robert P. Fitzgerald Donald G. Pollie 
William L. Hart Norman R. Shock 
Harold J. Montgomery George W. Thompson, 
Clement S. O’Meara Jr. 

John J. Pascoe Irving J. Weber, Jr. 
Clyde W. Peel, Jr. 


The following-named (civilian college 

graduates) to be ensigns in the Medical 
Service Corps of the Navy: 
Homer A. Caruso Angelo R. Petoletti 
Nicholas Hahon Donald L. Pipkin 
Robert D. Jordan Henry S. Rudolph 
Ralph H. Kathan Charles H. Sawyer 
Samuel “C”. Peckham, 

Jr. 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 
Doris M. Arnfield Helen L. Rhodes 
Miriam M. Baugh Rosemary Ryan 
Mazie P. Combs Rose L. Vanatta 
Charlotte J. Miller Stana E. Verich 
Blanche O. Miller Anna L. Walters 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 25 (legislative day of 
July 24), 1951: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Alton Adolor Lessard to be United States 
attorney for the district of Maine. 

Prank B. Potter to be United Stat>s attor- 
ney for the northern district of Texas. 

Untrep States MARSHAL 


Richard C. O’Connell to be United States 
Marshal for the district of Maryland. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepbnespay, Jury 25, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 


kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: . 


Almighty God, who would have us live 
victoriously and joyously, grant that in 
this moment of prayer we may be in- 
spired with a greater moral courage to 
play the game of life in a big manly way. 

Help us to think clearly and act 
bravely in accord with the noblest prin- 
ciples and loftiest ideals, conscious of 
no fear except the fear of failing to do 
our best. 

We thank Thee for the sincere and 
honest men and women in the sphere 
of politics and public service who are 
not bowing the knee to Baal. Our hearts 
expand with pride as we see our leaders 
and representatives maintaining their 
integrity in the face of the great tempta- 
tion to make expediency the standard 
and test of their actions rather than 
truth and righteousness. 
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We pray that no Member of Congress 
may ever be guilty of an anemic sur- 
render or cowardly resignation to those 
conditions and policies which would 
lower their sense of self-respect and 
cause them to forfeit the respect of their 
fellow citizens. 

May it be the goal of all our aspira- 
tions and endeavors to bring in the 
kingdom of peace and brotherhood. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had ordered that the 
Secretary be directed to request the 
House of Representatives to return to 
the Senate the bill S. 1146, entitled “An 
act to establish a temporary National 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions”; also S. 1166, entitled “An act to 
create a commission to make a study of 
the administration of overseas activities 
of the Government, and to make rec- 
ommendations to Congress with respect 
thereto.” 


AMENDING CODE OF PROCEDURE IN 
CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (S. J. Res. 
82) to amend title 28 of the United States 
Code so as to add thereto a chapter re- 
lating to procedure in condemnation 
proceedings. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the genile- 
man tell us the purpose of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CELLER. By the Rules Act of 
1934 the Supreme Court was given the 
authority to promulgate uniform rules 
of civil procedure which should have the 
force and effect of law. 

An amendment to the Rules Act, en- 
acted by the Eighty-first Congress, pro- 
vided that the promulgated rules shall 
be reported to the Congress on or before 
May 1, of any year, and that the rules 
would then become effective 90 days after 
submission to the Congress. 

On May 1, 1951, the Supreme Court 
submitted to the Congress a rule desig- 
nated as rule 71A, to govern proceedings 
in condemnation cases—House Docu- 
ment No. 121. This rule will become 
effective August 1, 1951, unless the Con- 
gress by statute provides otherwise in ad- 
vance of that date. _ 

The Congress lacks power to disap- 
prove the new rule in part, but should 
disapprove it in its entirety, or not at 
all 


The Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate found rule 71A to be mer- 
itorious as a whole, except one feature 
of it which is considered objectionable 
by tue said committee. 

This objectionable feature of rule 71A 
appears on page 6 of House Document 
No. 121 and it begins with the words 
“unless the court in its discretion”—line 
3 through line 13—including the words 
“(e) of rule 53.” 
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In effect this part of rule 71A gives 
the court in condemnation proceedings 
the authority to determine whether or 
not a jury should be used in such cases. 
At the present time conformity rule pre- 
vails in condemnation cases. Where the 
State law provides that a jury should be 
used in condemnation suits filed by the 
State, jury is used in suits filed by the 
Federal Government. Conversely, at the 
present time in 41 States a litigant may 
have a jury trial of the issue of rea- 
sonable compensation in a condemna- 
tion case. 

The above cited part of the new rule 
71A promulgated by the Supreme Court 
would permit a Federal court, in its dis- 
cretion, to have the issue of just com- 
pensation determined by a commission 
appointed by the court in lieu of a jury 
trial. 

Senate Joint Resolution 82 would en- 
act into law rule 71A as promulgated 
by the Supreme Court except that part 
of subdivision “(h) Trial” which the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate found objectionable. The effect of 
the action taken by the Senate would 
be to provide uniformly for trial before 
a jury in condemnation cases, if a trial 
jury is demanded by either party. 

The new section of rule 71A as pro- 
posed by the Senate appears on page 8 
of Senate Joint Resolution 82 under the 
heading “Sec. 2708. Trial.” 

The House Judiciary Committee has 
studied extensively the rule 71A, the 
Senate proceedings thereon, and it has 
received testimony from the Honorable 
William D. Mitchell, former United 
States Attorney General, chairman of 
the Advisory Committee on Rules for 
Civil Procedure, who appeared at the 
request of the Chief Justice, Mr. Vinson. 

We.-believe that the issue involved is 
of such an importance that it should be 
studied further and that no hasty judg- 
ment on the merits of it should be passed. 

The Judiciary Committee members 
are unanimously of the opinion that 
neither rule 71A as proposed by the Su- 
preme Court nor as amended by the Sen- 
ate should become effective on August 1, 
1951. 

It is proposed, therefore, that Senate 
Joint Resolution 82 be amended by strik- 
ing out all of the language as it appears 
on its first 10 pages down through line 
5 of page 11, including the designation 
“Sec. 4.”, on line 5. Further, we substi- 
tute a comma for the period as it ap- 
pears on line 9 after the word “effective” 
and to add the words “until April 1, 1952.” 

Thus, the net effect of action proposed 
to be taken would be as follows: 

First. Status quo—conformity rule— 
would prevail in condemnation cases un- 
til April 1, 1952; 

Second. If no legislative enactment 
occurs in this matter prior to April 1, 
1952, rule 71A as submitted to the Con- 
gress on May 1, 1951, will become effec- 
tive. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? . 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for this time so that I might interrogate 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] with regard to Senate Joint 
Resolution 82, and I ask unanimous 
consent that these remarks appear just 
following the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] with 
reference to Senate Joint Resolution 82. 
I desire to call attention to Public Law 
232 of the Ceventy-ninth Congress, of 
which I was the author, providing for 
the right to a jury trial as to damages 
in my area in cases where land is taken 
for flood control. This act was passed 
after considerable difficulty and after, in 
the judgment of most of us, there were 
many miscarriages of justice in fixing 
the amount of money paid for thousands 
of acres of land in my area. Under this 
act the landowners have been able to 
have their day in court, and it has 
proven much better practice. 

I call attention to the wording of that 
act as follows: 

“In all such proceedings the court, for the 
Purpose of ascertaining the value of the 
property and assessing the compensation to 
be paid, shall appoint three commissioners, 
whose award, when confirmed by the court, 
shall be final,” and substituting therefor the 
words, “In all such proceedings the practice, 
pleadings, forms, and modes of proceedings 
shall conform as near as may be to the prac- 
tice, pleadings, forms, and proceedings exist- 
ing at the time in like causes in the courts 
of record of the State within which such 


district court is held, any rule of the court 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Mr. CELLER. I am familiar with the 
statute. I think in that case originally 
a commission was set up to fix the dam- 
ages of those who made claims. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That was formerly 
the situation. This act changes that in 
my State and gives them a right to a 
jury trial. It says: 


This act shall apply, any rule of the court 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


I want to make certain that Senate 
Joint Resolution 82 does not in any way 
repeal the provisions of Public Law 82. 

Mr. CELLER. It does not. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the Senate 
joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That part VI of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by add- 
ing at the end of such part a new chapter 
as follows: 

“CHAPTER 173—PROCEDURE IN CONDEMNATION 
PROCEEDINGS 

Sec. 

2701. Applicability of Rules of Civil Pro- 

cedure. 

Joinder of properties. 

Complaint. 

Process. 

Appearance or answer. 

Amendment of pleadings. 

Substitution of parties. 

Trial 


2702. 
2703. 
2704. 
2705. 
2706. 
2707. 
2708. 
2709. 
2710. 


Dismissal of action. 
Deposit and its distribution. 
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2711. Condemnation under State’s power of 
eminent domain. 
2712. Costs. 


“§ 2701. Applicability of Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. 


“The Rules of Civil Procedure for the 
United States District Courts shall govern 
the procedure for the condemnation of real 
and personal property under the power of 
eminent domain, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this chapter. 


“§ 2702. Joinder of properties. 


“The plaintiff may join in the same action 
one or more separate pieces of property, 
whether in the same or different ownership 
and whether or not sought for the same use 


“§ 2703. Complaint. 


“(a) Caption: The complaint shall con- 
tain a caption as provided in rule 10 (a) 
of the Rules of Civil Procedure, except that 
the plaintiff shall name as defendants the 
property, designated generally by kind, 
quantity, and location, and at least one of 
the owners of some part of or interest in 
the property. 

“(b) Contents: The complaint shall con- 
tain a short and plain statement of the au- 
thority for the taking, the use for which the 
property is to be taken, a description of the 
property sufficient for its identification, the 
interests to be acquired, and as to each sepa- 
rate piece of property a designation of the 
defendants who have been joined as owners 
thereof or of some interest therein. Upon 
the commencement of the action, the plain- 
tiff need join as defendants only the per- 
sons having or claiming an interest in the 
property whose names are then known, but 
prior to any hearing involving the compen- 
sation to be paid for a piece of property, the 
plaintiff shall add as defendants all persons 
having or claiming an interest in that prop- 
erty whose names can be ascertained by a 
reasonably diligent search of the records, 
considering the character and value of the 
property involved and the interests to be ac- 
quired, and also those whose names have 
otherwise been learned. All others may be 
made defendants under the designation ‘Un- 
known Owners.’ Process shall be served as 
provided in section 2704 upon all defendants, 
whether named as defendants at the time 
of the commencement of the action or sub- 
sequently added, and a defendant may an- 
swer as provided in section 2705. The court 
meanwhile may order such distribution of 
a@ deposit as the facts warrant. 

“(c) liling: In addition to filing the com- 
plaint with the court, the plaintiff shall fur- 
nish to the clerk at least one copy thereof 
for the use of the defendants and additional 
copies at the request of the clerk or of a de- 
fendant. 


“§$ 2704. Process. 


“(a) Notice; delivery: Upon the filing of 
the complaint the plaintiff shall forthwith 
deliver to the clerk joint or several notices 
directed to the defendants named or desig- 
nated in the complaint. Additional notices 
directed to defendants subsequently added 
shall be so delivered. The delivery of the 
notice and its service have the same effect 
as the delivery and service of the summons 
under rule 4 of the Rules of Civil Procedure. 

“(b) Same; form: Each notice shall state 
the court, the title of the action, the name 
of the defendant to whom it is directed, that 
the action is to condemn property, a descrip- 
tion of his property sufficient for its identi- 
fication, the interest to be taken, the author- 
ity for the taking, the uses for which the 
property is to be taken, that the defendant 
may serve upon the plaintiff's attorney an 
answer within 20 days after service of the 
notice, and that the failure so to serve an 
answer constitutes a consent to the taking 
and to the authority of the court to proceed 
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to hear the action and to fix the compensa- 
tion. The notice shall conclude with the 
name of the plaintiff's attorney and an ad- 
dress within the district in which action is 
brought where he may be served. The notice 
need contain a description of no other prop- 
erty than that to be taken from the de- 
fendants to whom it is directed. 

“(c) Service of notice. 

“(A) Personal service: Personal service 
of th> notice (but without copies of the com- 
plaint) shall be made in accordance with 
rule 4 (c) and (d) of the Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure upon a defendant who resides within 
the United States or its Territories or insular 
possessions and whose residence is known. 
The provisions of rule 4 (f) of the Rules of 
Civil Procedure shall not be applicable. 

“(B) Service by publication: Upon the fil- 
ing of a certificate of the plaintiff's attorney 
stating that he believes a defendant cannot 
be personally served, because after diligent 
inquiry within the State in which the com- 
plaint is filed his place of residence cannot 
be ascertained by the plaintiff or, if ascer- 
tained, that it is beyond the territorial limits 
of personal service as provided herein, service 
of the notice shall be made on this defendant 
by publication in a newspaper published in 
the county where the property is located, or 
if there is no such newspaper, then in a 
newspaper having a general circulation where 
the property is located, once a week for not 
less than three successive weeks. Prior to 
the last publication a copy of the notice shall 
also be mailed to a defendant who cannot be 
personally served as provided herein but 
whose place of residence is then known. Un- 
known owners may be served by publication 
in like manner by a notice addressed to ‘Un- 
known Owners.’ 

“Service by publication is complete upon 
the date of the last publication. Proof of 
publication and mailing shall be made by 
certificate of the plaintiff's attorney, to which 
shall be attached a printed copy of the pub- 
lished notice with the name and dates of the 
newspaper marked thereon. 

“(d) Return; amendment: Proof of serv- 
ice of the notice shall be made and amend- 
ment of the notice or proof of its service al- 
lowed in the manner provided for the return 
and amendment of the summons under rule 
4 (g) and (h) of the Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. 


“§ 2705. Appearance or answer. 


“If a defendant has no objection or de- 
fense to the taking of his property, he may 
serve a notice of appearance designating the 
property in which he claims to be interested. 
Thereafter he shall receive notice of all pro- 
ceedings affecting it. If a defendant has any 
objection or defense to the taking of his 
property, he shall serve his answer within 
20 days after the service of notice upon him. 
The answer shall identify the property in 
which he claims to have an interest, state the 
nature and extent of the interest claimed, 
and state all his objections and defenses to 
the taking of his property. A defendant 
waives all defenses and objections not so pre- 
sented, but at the trial of the issue of just 
compensation, whether or not he has pre- 
viously appeared or answered, he may present 
evidence as to the amount of the compensa- 
tion to be paid for his property, and he may 
share in the distribution of the award. No 
other pleaging or motion asserting any addi- 
tional defense or objection shall be allowed. 


“§ 2706. Amendment of pleadings. 


“Without leave of court, the plaintiff may 
amend the complaint at any time before the 
trial of the issue of compensation and as 
many times as desired, but no amendment 
shall be made which will result in a dismissal 
forbidden by section 2709. The plaintiff need 
not serve a copy of an amendment, but shall 
serve notice of the filing, as provided in rule’ 
5 (b) of the Rules of Civil Procedure, upon 
any party affected thereby who has appeared 
and, in the manner provided in section 2704, 
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upon any party affected thereby who has not 
appeared. The plaintiff shall furnish to the 
clerk of the court for the use of the defend- 
ants at least one copy of each amendment, 
and he shall furnish additional copies on the 
request of the clerk or of a defendant. With- 
in the time allowed by section 2705 a defend- 
ant may serve his answer to the amended 
pleading, in the form and manner and with 
the same effect as there provided. 


“§ 2707. Substitution of parties. 


“If a defendant dies or becomes incompe- 
tent or transfers his interest after his joinder, 
the court may order substitution of the 
proper party upon motion and notice of 
hearing. If the motion and notice of hear- 
ing are to be served upon a person not already 
& party, service shall be made as provided in 
section 2704 (c). 


“§ 2708. Trial. 


“If the action involves the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain under the law of 
the United States, any tribunal specially con- 
stituted by an act of Congress governing the 
case for the trial of the issue of just com- 
pensation shall be the tribunal for the deter- 
mination of that issue; but if there is no 
such specially constituted tribunal any party 
may have a trial by jury of the issue of just 
compensation by filing a demand therefor 
within the time allowed for answer or within 
such further time as the court may fix. Trial 
of all issues shall otherwise be by the court. 
“§ 2709. Dismissal of action. 

“(a) As of right: If no hearing has begun 
to determine the compensation to be paid 
for a piece of property and the plaintiff has 
not acquired the title or a lesser interest in 
or taken possession, the plaintiff may dismiss 
the action as to that property, without an 
order of the court, by filing a notice of dis- 
missal setting forth a brief description of the 
property as to which the action is dismissed. 

“(b) By stipulation: Before the entry of 
any judgment vesting the plaintiff with title 
or a lesser interest in or possession of prop- 
erty, the action may be dismissed in whole 
or in part, without an order of the court, as 
to any property by filing a stipulation of dis- 
missal by the plaintiff and the defendant af- 
fected thereby; and, if the parties so stipu- 
late, the court may vacate any judgment that 
has been entered. 

“(c) By order of the court: At any time 
before compensation for a piece of property 
has been determined and paid and after mo- 
tion and hearing, the court may dismiss the 
action as to that property, except that it 
shall not dismiss the action as to any part of 
the property of which the plaintiff has taken 

ion or in which the plaintiff has taken 
title or a lesser interest, but shall award just 
compensation for the possession, title or 
lesser interest so taken. The court at any 


time may drop a defendant unnecessarily or 


improperly joined. 

“(d) Effect: Except as otherwise provided 
in the notice, or stipulation of dismissal, or 
order of the court, any dismissal is without 
prejudice. 


“§ 2710. Deposit and its distribution. 


“The plaintiff shall deposit with the court 
any money required by law as a condition 
to the exercise of the power of eminent do- 
main and, although not so required, may 
make a deposit when permitted by statute. 
In such cases the court and attorneys shall 
expedite the proceedings for the distribution 
of the money so deposited and for the ascer- 
tainment and payment of just compensation. 
If the compensation finally awarded to any 
defendant exceeds the amount which has 
been paid to him on distribution of the de- 
posit, the court shall enter judgment against 
the plaintiff and in favor of that defendant 
for the deficiency. If the compensation 
finally awarded to any defendant is less 
than the amount which has been paid to 
him, the court shall enter judgment against 
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him and in favor of the plaintiff for the 

overpayment. 

“§ 2711. Condemnation under a State's pow- 
er of eminent domain. 

“The practice as herein prescribed gov- 
erns in actions involving the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain under the law of a 
State, provided that if the State law makes 
provision for trial of any issue by jury, or 
for trial of the issue of compensation by jury 
or commission, or both, that provision shall 
be followed. . 

“§ 2712. Costs. 

“Costs are not subject to rule 54 (d) of 
the Rules of Civil Procedure.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis preceding part VI of 
title 28 of the United States Code is amend- 
ed by adding the following: 


“173. Procedures in Condemnation 


Sec. 3. The amendments made by this 
joint resolution shall be effective with re- 
spect to all proceedings brought on or after 
the date of its enactment and to all proceed- 
ings pending on such date except to the ex- 
tent that in the opinion of the court their 
application in a particular action pending 
on such date would not be feasible or would 
work injustice. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 2072 of title 28 of the United States 
Code, as amended, the amendments to the 
Rules of Civil Procedure for the United 
States District Courts reported to the Con- 
gress on May 1, 1951, shall not become ef- 
fective. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, strike out lines 3 to 5, inclusive, 
all of pages 2 to 10, inclusive, and lines 1 to 
4, inclusive, on page 11, and the following 
words in line 5, page 11: “Ssc. 4. Notwith- 
standing” and insert “That notwithstand- 
ing.” 

Page 11, line 9, after the word “effective”, 
insert “until April 1, 1952.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to postpone the effec- 
tive date of amendments to the Rules of 
Civil Procedure for the United States 
District Courts.” 

ee to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RETURN OF CERTAIN BILLS TO THE 
SENATE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following request from the Senate: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED SraTEs, 

° July 24,1951. | 

Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to 
request the House of Representatives to re- 
turn to the Senate the bill S. 1146, entitled 
“An act to establish a temporary National 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions”; also S. 1166, entitled “An act to cre- 
ate a commission to make a study of the ad- 
ministration of overseas activities of the 
Government, and to make recommendations 
to Congress with respect thereto.” 


Attest: 
Leste L. Brirriez, 
Secretary. 


The SPEAKER. The Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments will be discharged from further 
consideration of bills S. 1146 and S. 1166 
and the bills will be returned to the Sen- 
ate in compliance with its request. 
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KAY ADEL SNEDEKER 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 367) for the 
relief of Kay Adel Snedeker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, solely for the pur- 
poses of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, and notwithstand- 
ing any provisions excluding from admission 
to the United States persons of races in- 
eligible to citizenship, Kay Adel Snedeker, 
a minor Japanese child, shall be considered 
the alien natural-born child of Charles W. 
Snedeker and his wife, Amelia Mary Snedeker, 
citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 5 minutes, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
3880) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 753) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3880) making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, 4, 11, 22, 27, 26, 29, 33, 
52, 55, 56, 59, 62, 71, 74, 76, 77, 84, 89, 92, 94, 
95, 97, 100, 107, 111, 115, and 116. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 5, 6, 7, 12, 14, 15, 19, 20, 23, 25, 
30, 31, 34, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 48, 
49, 50, 53, 54, 57, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 90, 91, 93, 96, 99, 
and 106, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum propesed by said amend- 
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ment insert $3,362,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert ‘“‘three hundred and sev- 
enty-five’; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “two hundred and 
fifteen’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$310,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$25,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,116,650”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,805,325”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senat> numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,840,400"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,940,400"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,010,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,784,935"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
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In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$49,250,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$17,250"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 72, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert “(not to ex- 
ceed one hundred and thirty-six of which 
one hundred and twenty-three shall be for 
replacement only)”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend’ 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$238,389,600"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert “: Provided, That no funds ap- 
propriated for the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority by this paragraph shall be used for 
the maintenance or operation of any aircraft 
for passenger service that is not specifically 
confined to the active operation of the official 
business of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
by officers or employees of such Authority”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$850,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 101: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 101, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out 
by said amendment insert “: Provided fur- 
ther, That administrative expenses not under 
limitation for the purposes set forth in the 
budget schedules for the fiscal year 1952 
shall not exceed $150,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an *mendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$4,949,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 104, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter stricken by 
said amendment insert “: Provided further, 
That expenditures for nonadministrative ex- 
penses classified by section 2 of Public Law 
387, approved October 25, 1949, shall not ex- 
ceed $23,300,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 105, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert $12,780,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 114, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: Omit the matter stricken out and 
inserted by said amendment; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 8, 13, 35, 
39, 45, 60, 86, 87, 88, 98, 102, 108, 109, 110, 112, 
and 113. 





CLARENCE CANNON, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
ALBERT GORE, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, 
Sipney R. Yates, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
BurNet R. MAYBANK, 
Josrpn C. O'MAHONEY, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Lister HILL, 

LEvVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

Sryies BripcEs, 

HOMER FERGUSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3880) making appro- 
priations for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
The White House Office 


Amendment No. 1—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $1,883,615 as proposed by the 
House, instead of $1,585,553 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


Executive Mansion and Grounds 


Amendment No. 2—Care, maintenance, and 
operation: Appropriates $315,600 as proposed 
by the House, instead of $300,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 


Bureau of the Budget 


Amendments Nos. 3 and 4—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $3,362,000, instead of 
$3,412,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,134,750 as proposed by the Senate; and 
strike out the Senate language placing a lim- 
itation on personal services. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
American Battle Monuments Commission 


Amendments Nos. 5, 6, and 7—Salaries and 
expenses: Insert the language of the Senate 
authorizing the purchase of one passenger 
motor vehicle for replacement only; appro- 
priate $719,000 for salaries and expenses as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $710,400 as 
proposed by the House; and insert the pro- 
posal of the Senate placing a limitation of 
$504,000 on funds available for personal 
services. 

Amendment No. 8—Construction of me- 
morials and cemeteries: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 12—Sala- 
ries and expenses: Authorize the purchase of 
375 passenger motor vehicles, instead of 300 
as proposed by the House and 450 as pro- 
posed by the Senate of which 215 shall be 
for replacement only, instead of 229 as pro- 
posed by the House and 200 as proposed by 
the Senate; appropriate $1,139,932,750 for 
salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
House, instead of $1,168,932,750 as proposed 
by the Senate; and insert the amendment 
of the Senate placing a limit of $25,135,000 
on funds available for personal services. 

Amendment No. 13—Construction: Re- 
ported in disagreement. The managers on 


the part of the House will move that the 
House recede and concur in this amendment, 
with the understanding that the require- 
ments provided therein shall not be retro- 
active. 
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CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

Amendments Nos. 14 and 15—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $17,500,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $17,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House; and authorize the use of 
$575,000 for travel expense as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $520,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 16—Civil-service retire- 
ment and disability fund: Appropriates 
$310,000,000, instead of $300,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $320,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


COMMISSION ON RENOVATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
MANSION 
Amendment No. 17—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $25,000, instead of $20,000 as 
proposed by the House and $33,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 
DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 18 and 19—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $7,000,000, instead of 
$6,195,000 as proposed by the House and 
$7,500,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
insert the amendment of the Senate provid- 
ing that not less than $4,375,000 shall be 
available for the expenses of transporting 
displaced persons of German ethnic origin. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 20, 21, and 22—Salaries 
and expenses: Authorize the purchase of 10 
passenger motor vehicles as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of 20 as proposed by the 
House; appropriate $6,116,650, instead of 
$6,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$6,233,300 as proposed by the Senate; and 
strike out the provision of the Senate plac- 
ing a limitation on funds available for per- 
sonal services. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 23, 24, and 25—Salaries 
and expenses: Appropriate $3,805,325 for 
salaries and expenses, instead of $3,926,800 
as proposed by the House and $3,683,850 as 
proposed by the Senate; insert the Senate 
language placing a limitation on personal 
services; and authorize the purchase of one 
passenger motor vehicle as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of two as proposed by the 
House. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 26 and 27—Salaries and 
expenses: Appronriate $3,940,400, instead of 
$3,891,695 as proposed by the House and $3,- 
989,130 as praposed by the Senate; and strike 
out the language of the Senate placing a 
limitation on funds available for personal 
services. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

Amendments Nos. 28 and 29—Salaries: 
Appropriate $29,894,000 for salaries as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $30,325,000 as 
proposed by the Senate; and restore the 
language of the House authorizing the estab- 
lishment of additional positions in grades 
16, 17, and 18. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Amendments Nos. 30, 31, 32, 38, and 34— 
Operating expenses: Appropriate $104,500,- 
000, instead of $109,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and 100,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate; strike out the language of 
the Senate placing a limitation on funds 
available for personal services; delete the 
language of the House limiting funds avail- 
able for moving of activities within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as proposed by the Senate; 
authorize the purchase of two passenger 


instead of five as proposed by the House; 
and insert the provision of th 

hibiting the use of funds for the moving of 
Government agencies in the District of 
lumbia to accomplish the dispersal of de- 


_partmental functions, 
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Amendment No. 35—Purchase of type- 
writing machines: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 36—Purchase and distri- 
bution of typewriting machines: Strikes out 
the provision of the House in connection 
with this subject. 

Amendment No. 37—Renovation and im- 
provement of Federal buildings outside the 
District of Columbia: Inserts the provision 
of the Senate placing a limitation of $273,150 
on funds available for personal services in 
connection with this activity. 

Amendment No. 38—Repair, preservation, 
and equipment, outside the District of Co- 
lumbia: Inserts the provision of the Senate, 
placing a limitation of $1,661,400 on funds 
available for personal services under this 
heading. 

Amendment No. 39—Renovation and mod- 
ernization, Executive Mansion: Reported in 
disagreement. 

Amendments Nos, 40 and 41—Refunds 
under Renegotiation Act: Insert certain 
amendments to the language of the para- 
graph as proposed by the Senate made neces- 
sary by the passage of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951. 

Amendments Nos. 42 and 43—Expenses, 
general supply fund: Strike out the proposal 
of the House authorizing the purchase of 
four passenger motor vehicles as proposed 
by the Senate; and place a limitation of not 
more than @8,201,000 on funds available for 
personal services as proposed by the Senate. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Office of the Administrator 


Amendment No. 44—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $3,010,000, instead of $3,446,200 
as proposed by the House and $2,907,200 as 
proposed by the Senate. The increase in 
the Senate bill is to enable this Agency to 
finish certain research projects presently 
under way and is not intended to permit 
the establishment of new projects dealing 
with research work. 

Amendment No. 45—Salaries and expenses: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Public Housing Administration 


Amendment No. 46—Annual contributions: 
Strikes out the provision of the House limit- 
ing to 5,000 dwelling units the number of 
such units which may be started during the 
fiscal year 1952 and placing restrictions on 
the number which may be started in subse- 
quent years, and inserts the provision of the 
Senate authorizing the commencement of 
construction of not in excess of 50,000 dwell- 
ing units during the fiscal year 1962. 

Amendment No. 47—Administrative ex- 
penses: Appropriates $9,500,000, instead cf 
$5,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$11,400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 48 and 49—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $89,600 as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $90,000 as proposed 
by the House; and insert the provision of 
the Senate placing a limit-tion of not more 
than $84,600 on funds available for personal 
services, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 50, 61, and 52—General 
expenses: Appropriate $8,784,935, instea‘ of 
$8,569,870 as proposed by the House and 
$9,000,000 as proposed by the Senate; strike 
out the proposal of the Senate placing a 
limitation on funds available for personal 
services; and authorize the purchase of 9 
passenger motor vehicles as proposed by the 
Senate instead cf 19 as proposed by the 
House. A substantial portion of the increase 
allowed by the conference committee over 
the House figure is provided for the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers for other than 
safety work. No part of the increase is for 
the valuation of pipelines or railroads. It is 
the understanding of the conferees that an 
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increase of $100,000 recommended in the bill 
as reported to the House for the Section of 
Certificates of the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
shall be anplied tu use by the Section of 
Complaints of that Bureau. 

Amendment No. 53—Railroad safety: In- 
serts the provision of the Senate placing a 
limitation of $743,700 on funds available for 
personal services. 

Amendment No. 54—Locomotive inspec- 
tion: Inserts the provision of the Senate 
placing a limitation of $540,000 on funds 
available for personal services. 


MOTOR CARRIER CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 55 and 56—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $34,000 as proposed 
by the House, instead of $36,500 as proposed 
by the Senate; and strike out the provision 
of the Senate placing a limitation on funds 
available for personal services. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 


Amendments Nos. 57, 58, and 59—Salaries 
and expenses: Appropriate $49,250,000 in- 
stead of $48,112,980 as proposed by the Howse 
and $51,362,500 as proposed by the Senate; 
strike out the provision of the Senate placing 
a limitation on funds available for personal 
services; and authorize the purchase of four 
passenger motor vehicles as proposed by the 
Senate instead of eight as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 60—Construction: Re- 
ported in disagreement. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING 
COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 61 and 62—Land acquisi- 
tion: Provide $17,250 for personal services, 
instead of $12,000 as proposed by the House 
and $22,500 as proposed by the Senate; and 
restore the language of the House for “or 
other necessary expenses” stricken from the 
bill by the Senate. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 63 and 64—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $5,378,480 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $5,699,000 as pro- 
posed by the House; and insert a limitation 
on funds available for personal services as 
proposed by the Senate. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Amendments Nos. 65 and 66—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $2,363,620 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $2,391,200 as pro- 
posed by the House; and insert the provi- 
sion of the Senate placing a limit on funds 
available for personal services. 

Amendments Nos. 67 and 68—Salaries and 
expenses, National Gallery of Art: Appro- 
priate $1,089,160 as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $1,154,000 as proposed by the 
House; and insert the provision of the Senate 
placing a limit on funds available for per- 
sonal services. 


TARIFF COMMISSION 
Amendments Nos. 69 and 70—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $1,144,600 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $1,259,300 as pro- 
posed by the House; and insert the proposal 


of the Senate placing a limit on funds avail- 


able for personal services. 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Amendments Nos. 71, 72, 73, 74, and 75— 
Appropriate $238,389,600, instead of $236,- 
139,600 as proposed by the House and 
$240,639,600 as proposed by the Senate; au- 
thorize the purchase of two aircraft as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of one for re- 
placement only as proposed by the Senate, it 
being the understanding of the conferees 
that two helicopters are to be purchased 
under this authorization; authorize the pur- 
chase of not to exceed 136 passenger motor 
vehicles of which 123 shall be for replace- 
ment only, instead of 190, of which 164 shall 
be for replacement only as proposed by the 
House, and not to exceed 82 for replacement 
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only as proposed by the Senate; remove the 
limitation on funds available for personal 
services as proposed by the House; and insert 
the provision of the Senate prohibiting the 
use of funds for the operation and mainte- 
nance of aircraft for passenger service amend- 
ed to provide that such operation and main- 
tenance may not be provided unless the use 
of aircraft is confined specifically to use for 
Official business by officers or employees of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


THE TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Amendments Nos. 76 and 77—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $818,000 as proposed 
by the House, instead of $783,900 as proposed 
by the Senate; and strike out the proposal 
of the Senate placing a limitation on funds 
available for personal services. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Amendments Nos. 78, 79, 80, and 81— 
Salaries and expenses: Appropriate $873,105,- 
770 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$875,163,335 as proposed by the House; insert 
the proposal of the Senate placing a limita- 
tion on funds available for personal services 
other than hospital, domiciliary, and out- 
patient care and strike out the provision of 
the House placing a limitation on funds 
available only for medical, hospital, and 
domiciliary services; authorize the purchase 
of 37 passenger motor vehicles as proposed 
by the Senaie instead of 74 as proposed by 
thc House, and authorize the use of $7,388,000 
for repair and alterations to facilities as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $6,888,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 82, 83, and 84—Hospital 
and domiciliary facilities: Appropriate $27,- 
505,080 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$27,955,440 as proposed by the House; insert 
the limitation of the Senate on funds avail- 
able for personal services; and restore the 
provision of the House authorizing the pur- 
chase of additional passenger motor vehicles. 


WAR CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Amendment No. 85—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $850,000, instead of $800,000 as 
proposed by the House and $900,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES—GE°"ERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 86—Purchase of passen- 
ger motor vehicles: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Maritime Activities 

Amendments Nos. 87 and 88—Operating- 
differential subsidies: Reported in disagree- 
ment. In connection with amendment No. 
88, the conferees on the part of the House 
point out that for several years the House 
has been urging that the monopoly which 
presently exists in connection with operat- 
ing-differential subsidy shipping contracts 
be broken. The former Maritime Commis- 
sion showed little inclination to break the 
monopoly and it is believec. that the present 
Federal Maritime Board is favoring the mo- 
nopoly The Present Maritime Board which 
has ween in office during the past year, has 
approved long-term contracts covering a 
maximum of 379 voyages for 2 companies and 
there are contracts for a maximum number 
of 842 voyages pending for 10 companies that 
have not been renewed, all of which are for 
companies which have heretofore enjoyed 
long-term subsidy contracts. It is the under- 
standing of the conferees that the Maritime 
Administration, both past and present, in 
renewing these long-term contracts have 
increased the minimum and the maximum 
number of voyages by the present holders 
of contracts, rather than decreasing them, 
to the exclusion of new applicants. The 
members of the conference committee in- 
sist that the number of voyages of the com- 
panies who enjoy and have enjoyed the bene- 
fits of subsidized operating-differential sub- 
sidy contracts since the inception of the law 
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in 1937 be reduced so that other companies 
or individuals who have not enjoyed these 
benefits be permitted to do so. The man- 
agers on the part of the House will recom- 
mend that a flat limitation of 1,522 voyages 
be allowed. That number is in excess of 
the number of voyages approved in recent 
years by 88. These subsidized voyages have 
increased practically every year. The man- 
agers on the part of the House will recom- 
mend that 307 of the 1,522 voyages allowed 
be set aside for companies who have not par- 
ticipated heretofore in these subsidies. The 
conferees are of the opinion that it is gross- 
ly unfair for a monopoly to exist between 
13 or 14 companies in this field and that the 
monopoly should be broken. 

Amendments Nos. 89, 90, 91, and 92—Sal- 
aries and expenses: Appropriate $15,651.400 
as proposed by the House, instead of $16,200,- 
350 as proposed by the Senate; insert the 
provision of the Senate placing a limitation 
on funds available for personal services; au- 
thorize the purchase of two passenger motor 
vehicles as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of five as proposed by the House; and pro- 
vide $8,029,400 for administrative expenses 
as proposed by the House, instead of $8,578,- 
350 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 93, 94, 95, and 96—Mari- 
time training: Appropriate $3,724,500 as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $4,108,500 as 
proposed by the Senate; authorize the trans- 
fer of $69,300 as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $77,000 as proposed by the Senate 
for use by the Public Health Service in con- 
nection with services rendered the Maritime 
Administration; authorize the purchase of 
two passenger motor vehicles as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of four as proposed by 
the House; and insert the words “and other 
trainees” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 97—State marine schools: 
Restores the provision of the House appro- 
priating $683,000 for such purposes in lieu of 
the Senate provision appropriating $1,206,800. 

Amendment No. 98—Reimbursement for 
loss or damage to vessels requisitioned by 
the United States: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


TITLE IlI—EMERGENCY FUND FOR THE 
PRESIDENT 


Amendment No. 99—National defense: 
Strikes out the provision of the House con- 
tinuing the 1951 unexpended balance avail- 
able for this purpose during the fiscal year 
1952 and inserts the provision of the Senate 
in connection with this item. 


TITLE IV—CORPORATIONS 
Housing and Home Finance Agenci, 


Amendment No. 100—Federal National 
Mortgage Association: Authorizes the use of 
$3,060,000 for expenses of this activity as 
proposed by the House, instead of $3,260,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 101—Nonadministrative 
expenses, Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation: Restores the provision of the House 
amended to clarify the type of expense to 
which the limitations shall apply. 

Amendment No. 102—Prefabricated hous- 
ing: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendments Nos. 103 and 104—Federal 
Housing Adminis.ration: Authorize the use 
of $4,949,000 of funds available to the Ad- 
ministration for administrative expenses, in- 
stead of $4,824,000 as proposed by the House 
and $5,074,000 as proposed by the Senate; 
and restore the limitation of the House on 
nonadministrative expenses increased to 
$23,300,000, instead of $22,320,000 as provided 
in the House bill. 

Amendments Nos. 105, 106, and 107—Pub- 
lic Housing Administration: Authorize the 
use of $12,780,000 for the expenses of this 
activity including $9,500,000 appropriated 
under title I of this act, instead of $8,240,000 
as proposed by the House and $15,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate; authorize the pur- 
chase of three passenger motor vehicles as 
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proposed by the Senate, instead of seven as 
proposed by the House; and restore the pro- 
vision of the House placing a limitation of 
$33,000,000 on funds available for nonadmin- 
istrative expenses. 


Inland Waterways Corporation 


Amendment No. 108—Purchase of equip- 
ment: Reported in disagreement. 


Corporations—General Provision 


Amendment No. 109—Purchase of passen- 
ger motor vehicles: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 110—Limitation on per- 
sons employed or acting as chauffeur of 
Government-owned passenger motor vehi- 
cles: Reported in disagreement. 


TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 111—Annual leave: Strike 
out the proposal of the Senate limiting such 
leave to 20 days during the fiscal year 1952, it 
being the understanding of the conferees 
that such subject is adequately covered 
under amendment No. 112. 

Amendment No. 112—Limitation on an- 
nual leave to civilian officers and employees: 
Reported in disagreement. If changes made 
by this amendment in annual leave give to 
the “blue-collar” workers an hourly pay 
scale lower than that prevailing in the area 
as paid by private industry for the same or 
similar type of work, the wage board or ad- 
ministrative authority, having authority to 
adjust or fix the salaries of such employees, 
is directed to adjust all rates set by them to 
place said blue-collar workers on a parity 
with rates of pay in the area as paid by pri- 
vate industry for the same or similar type 
of work. 

Amendment No. 113—Publicity, propa- 
ganda, and other information personnel: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 114—Prohibition against 
the appointment of personnel and reduction 
in funds available for personal services: The 
recommendation of the conferees will elimi- 
nate both the Senate and House provisions. 

Amendment No. 115—Appropriations or 
authorizations for the acquisition of pas- 
senger motor vehicles: Strikes out the pro- 
vision of the Senate in this connection, ap- 
propriate reductions having been made by 
the conferees in the individual items in the 
bill, 

Amendment No. 116—Corrects the section 
number. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

ALBERT GORE, 

GEoRGE ANDREWS, 

Srpney R. YATEs, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the minority of thet subcom- 
mittee I ask unanimous consent that we 
may insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
at this point a statement on behalf of 
the minority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF MINORITY MEMBERS 
Or CONFERENCE ON INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


It will be apparent, when the House reads 
the conference report, on the independent 
offices appropriation bill, when it is filed 
by the gentleman from Texas {Mr. Tuomas] 
on behalf of the conference, that it was not 
signed by the minority Members of the 
House. 

There were several reasons for this. Pri- 
marily, there are two items, No. 46 and No. 
105, which may be considered as one, on 
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the number of housing units to be author- 
ized, and No. 114, on the so-called Jensen- 
Ferguson personnel reduction, concerning 
which the House had expressed itself so re- 
cently, and so clearly, that the minority did 
not feel itself justified simply to yield to 
the Senate action. We felt that the least 
the conference should do was to report these 
items back in disagreement and ask for spe- 
cific instructions. 

The total requests for fiscal year 1952, in 
this bill, as it came from the Bureau of the 
Budget, were approximately %6,800,000,000. 
The final figure for the cut is, we under- 
stand, approximately $630,000,000. That is 
9.2 percent. In the opinion of the minority 
that is not enough, in a time of national 
emergency. We felt it could be deeper. 

Forty-seven of the 116 items had to do 
with money items on which the House and 
Senate figures differed. In 17 of these, where 
the Senate had reduced the House figure, 
the House receded and accepted the Senate 
figure, and in 7 the Senate receded. In 23, 
the conference split the difference between 
the two figures. 

We point out to the House that the dif- 
ference of opinion over the housing author- 
ization involves not only item 46, which es- 
tablishes the limit, for authorization, but 
also item 105, which will add $4,540,000 to 
the administrative costs. 

Certain changes in wording were left to 
the clerical staff to prepare, and the minor- 
ity members also felt, in these instances, we 
did not want to sign without seeing the 
actual conference report. We felt that dif- 
ferences in policy, and in principle, are just 
as compelling in appropriation bills, as in 
legislative bills. We are in agreement on 
the majority of the 116 items under dis- 
cussion in the conference, Other comments, 
both for and against conference decisions 
will be made when the report comes before 
the House for action. 

JOHN PHILLIPs. 

FREDERICK R. COUDERT, JR. 
Norris CoTTon. 

JOHN TABER. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 132] 
Allen, Til. Gore O’Brien, Mich. 
Arends Gossett Powell 
Boggs, La Gwinn Radwan 
Bolling Hall, Edwin Ramsay 
Bonner ur Scott, 
Breen Halleck Hugh D., Jr? 
Brehm Hays, Ohio 
Brooks Hébert Sheehan 
Busbey Hoffman, Ill Shelley 
Bush Irving 
Chatham Jackson, Calif, Smith, Kans. 
Chiperfield Jenkins 
Cole, Kans. Jonas Steed 
Curtis, Mo. Judd Tackett 
Dawson Kelley, Pa. Vail 
Dingell , Tl. Vursell 
Durham Miller, Calif. Watts 
Eberharter Miller, N. Y. Wier 
Fellows Murray, Tenn. Wilson, Ind 
Gavin Murray, Wis. Wood, Ga 
Gillette Norbiad Ww 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
seventy-one Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
= under the call were dispensed 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-SIXTH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF CONSTAN- 
TINO BRUMIDI 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, as you all 
know, tomorrow, July 26, 1951, av 10 
a. m., in the rotunda of the Capitol, we 
ceiebrate the anniversary of the birth of 
Constantino Brumidi, the artist who 
spent many years decorating the Capitol 
Building of the United States and who 
died as a result of a fall while working 
on the rotunda frieze, his last assign- 
ment in the Capitol. 

This followed resolutions introduced in 
both the House and in the Senate. 

The joint committee of the Senate and 
the House have arranged a very elaborate 
ceremony to which all Members of the 
Congress are invited. 

I shall give you some of the high lights 
of this program. 

Miss Lois Hunt, star of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co., has been kind and gener- 
cus enough to come here and sing the 
Star-Spangled Banner, as well as an 
aria, Un Bel Di, from Puccini’s Madam 
icutterfly. 

Pvt. Vic Damone, popular cinema and 
radio star, has been loaned to us by the 
United States Army to sing God Bless 
America, as well as Sorrento, 

Senator Joun O. Pastore, of Rhode 
Island, will act as chairman and speak on 
behalf of the Senate. 

Our colleague, Georce A. DonpEro, will 
speak on behalf of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The principal address will be made 
by Dr. Myrtle Cheney Murdock, wife of 
our distinguished colleague the gentle 
man from Arizona (Mr. MurDocK]. Yn 
all frankness, all the members of the 
committee will admit that Mrs. Murdock 
was the inspiration and the real sponsor 
of this very appropriate ceremony. We 
are all indebted to her. 

I include the entire program, which 
is as follows: 

COMMEMORATING THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
FPoRTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
CONSTANTINO BRUMIDI, MICHELANGELO OF 
THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL, IN THE ROTUNDA 
OF THE CAPITOL, THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 
26, 1951, at 10 O’CLock 

PROGRAM 

Selections by United States Navy Band 

Orchestra Ensemble ................... 
Lt. Comdr. Charles Brendler, Leader 
Invocation... Rev. Frederick Brown Harris 
Chaplain, United States Senate 
The Star-Spangled Banner.. Miss Lois Hunt 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Accompanist.......... Miss Lys Bert 
The Occasion... -.....- Hon. Joun O. Pastore 
United States Senator from Rhode 

Island 


Remarks... Hon, Gtorcr ANTHONY DONDERO 
Representative from Michigan 
Aria, Un Bel Di, from Puccini’s Madame 
Dutterhyceceeccesessess Miss Lois Hunt 
Address....... Dr. Myrtle Cheney Murdock 
Author, Constantino Brumidi— 
Michelangelo of the United 

States Capitol 
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God Bless America........ Pvt. Vic Damonge 
United States Army, Fort Dix, N. J. 
(star of stage, screen, and radio) 
Benediction........ Rev. Bernard Braskamp 
Chaplain, House of Representatives 
JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES CON- 
GRESS COMMEMORATING THE ONE HUNDRED 
AND FORTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH 
OF CONSTANTINO BRUMIDI 
Hon. John O. Pastore, chairman, Senator 
from Rhode Island; Hon. Theodore F. Green, 
Senator from Rhode Island; Hon. Clinton P. 
Anderson, Senator from New Mexico; Hon. 
Margaret Chase Smith, Senator from Maine; 
Hon. James H. Duff, Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon. George A. Dondero, secretary, 
Representative from Michigan; Hon. Foster 
Furcolo, Representative from Massachusetts; 
Hon. Peter W. Rodino, Jr., Representative 
from New Jersey; Hon. Victor L. Anfuso, Rep- 
resentative from New York; Hon. Albert P, 
Morano, Representative from Connecticut; 
David Lynn, adviser, Architect of the Capitol. 


Mr. Speaker, I thank you for allowing 
me to make this announcement and I 
trust all of the Members and their staff 
will be present tomorrow morning at 10 
o'clock. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
contains 116 amendments, of which 16 
are brought back in disagreement. In 
truth and in fact the disagreement as to 
a vast majority of those amendments is 
merely technical; so what we do, as a 
matter of fact, is to bring back to the 
House a report in which there is agree- 
ment and understanding between the 
conferees of the House and Senate on all 
items with the exception of one amend- 
ment which deals with the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation calling for an expendi- 
ture of $3,000,000 with which to buy 
some 42 barges. Since that item has 
been pending before the great Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House for some time we thought 
we should bring it back here and ask for 
a separate vote on the amendment. 

Generally, let me give you the figures 
in this bill and I want to stress the sav- 
ings that we have made. In the first 
place we had under consideration budget 
estimates amounting to $6,837,902,465. 
As you will recall, the Rules Committee 
was kind enough to give to the subcom- 
mittee a rule. There was a lot of legisla- 
tion in the bill, which was the reason 
the subcommittee asked for a rule. 

What are the savings in this bill? 
That is, the direct savings as far as 
budget estimates are concerned and the 
language provisions? They all add up to 
a figure of about $1,500,000,000 plus. 

What is the plus? To be added to 
that $1,500,000,000 is a shipping item. 
There is no man alive who can tell you 
what that language is worth to the tax- 
payers in the matter of savings unless 
and until this country goes into an all- 
out shooting war. Then, of course, it 
will be dependent on the number of 
ships that are sunk, It could be wortha 
flat billion dollars or it could be worth 
two or three hundred million dollars. 

There are other items not covered in 
that $1,500,000,000, such as prohibitions 
against the use of funds for chauffeurs, 
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and publicity, and automobiles, and sev- 
eral other items. Now the other body 
increased the House bill by about $67,- 
000,000. In conference we knocked out 
about $50,000,000 of that raise, which 
we think was a good compromise. Gen- 
erally we followed a pattern that if the 
Senate was lower than the House, we 
took their figure, and where the Senate 
was higher than the House, with one or 
two exceptions—and I will mention 
those—we insisted that they recede to 
the House figure, and they did. 

Now, there are three small exceptions. 
Dollar-wise, they do not amount to much 
money. One was the Court of Tax Ap- 
peals, where a very few dollars were 
involved, but that is one of the greatest 
collection agencies this Government has 
for collecting taxes, to be perfectly frank 
about it, even though it isa court. And, 
I do not mean to call it a collection 
agency, but I am telling you that in truth 
and in fact they collect taxes by settling 
the cases. We all know that their work- 
load is going up and up and up all the 
time; we all know that. We passed a 
tremendous tax bill, and the more taxes 
the more litigation you have. We re- 
stored the President's fund for his own 
office, his secretarial staff, and regard- 
less who that President happens to be, 
which party, he ought to be able to write 
his own ticket. He lets the House and 
the other body write their own tickets 
and he never vetoes a single item. That 
has never been done in the history of this 
Government so far as I know until the 
other body did it, and we asked them to 
recede from their position, and they did. 

My friends over on the other side of 
the aisle filed a dissenting report yes- 
terday. It was mild; it was very much 
to the point, and it covered, frankly, two 
items. Now, let us get down to cases, 
and I will not take up much of your 
time. One was the amendment offered 
by our distinguished friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa |Mr. JENSEN], and the 
other was as to the number of public 
housing units which could be com- 
menced in the fiscal year 1952. I un- 
derstand there will be a motion to recom- 
mit, an over-all motion that will cover 
everything in thc bill, but, basically, I 
understand it is aimed at public housing 
and the Jensen amendment. The 
House conferees accepted the 50,000 
housing urits provided by the Senate 
bill. That was the o1.ginal figure that 
the committee came out with. Of 
course, that figure was reduced to 5,000 
units by the House, and the House at- 
tached to the bill the Jensen amend- 
ment. It was discarded by the Senete, 
and then your conferees adopted what 
we tall the Ferguson amendment, which 
we think is better than the Jensen 
amendment. 

Now, if you will permit me, let me 
come right down to cases: (1) The Jen- 
sen amendment and, (2) housing. Do 
not misunderstand me. Allin the world 
I am going to talk about is the applica- 
tion of the Jensen amendment. To 
what? To this bill, and that alone, and 
not to any othér bill. Why? I think 
the other Members that handle other 

bills are far better qualified to talk 
about them than am I. Now let us see 
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what the Jensen amendment does as far 
as this bill is conceri.ed. Bear in mind 
that your independert offices subcom- 
mittee, since 1949, has cut these inde- 
pendent agencies to the bone. We have 
brought in here for the last 3 years tre- 
mendous savings under the budget, year 
after year, and all of you know it. Now 
let us see exactly what the Jensen 
amendment does. In the first place it 
says—and I am confining it to the in- 
2pendent offices, and that is all, to 
the-2 same 35 or 40 agencies that have 
been cut, and cut, and cut, in 1950, 
1°51, and 1952—“You can only fill 20 
percent of the vacancies up to 80 per- 
cent of what is on the roll at the end 
of the fiscal year 1951.” Over a period 
of the fiscal year it brings in a reduction 
of 20 percent. If what? If the em- 
ployees resign. There is nothing in the 
world that can make them resign. 

Suppose it gets broadcast among the 
agencies, and it will, do not make any 
mistake about that, that employment is 
becoming tougher in the Government 
agencies and that if you resign you are 
not going to get back in. So they do not 
resign. Bear in mind, there is not 5 
cents taken from these appropriations 
by virtue of the Jensen amendment for 
employment or for travel or for automo- 
biles or for telephone calls or stationery, 
or for other supplies and materials. 
We call those other objects, and they 
usually run to about 15 percent of the 
personnel cost. That is what it does. 
It does not take away a dime. If they 
do not resign, you cannot make them. 

What else does it fail to do? Any 
agency can take every dime of this 
money the minute they get it and start 
employing and employing people, so 
there is not a reduction but further 
employment. I am just talking abovt 
what could happen. I am not saying 
they are going to do it, but it would be 
perfectly legal for them to up the em- 
ployment. 

Then it says this inhibition shall not 
apply to positions filled from within the 
agency. In other words, that is an ex- 
ception. That is bad, and I will show 
you why. If it said “fill from other 
agencies,” it would certainly have been 
fine. But it does not say that. 

Here is agency B and agency A. Ais 
overstaffed. They do not need these em- 
ployees. B needs them and is going to 
have to hire some more people. They 
have extra duties. The one that needs 
them cannot get them from A, which 
has too many, because the head man at 
A says, “No, employee X, you cannot 
transfer to B because if you do you are 
going to create a vacancy here and I 
cannot fill it. Therefore, I will hold 
you.” 

Do you not think they will do just 
exactly that? You have seen it time and 
time again. It happens just that way. 
So the one that needs the employee is 
going to have to go out to get a fresh 
man with no Government experience 
and training and so forth, and you cre- 
ate a loss. 

Not only that, it says that you exempt 
the Atomic Energy Commission. Why 
it should I do not know. They have 
in the neighborhood of 5,500 to 5,900 
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employees in some 14 or 15 installa- 
tions. Is that all? Why, no. They 
have contractors’ employees besides their 
own, whereby the Government pays 
every dime of their salaries, even 
though they are working for a contrac- 
tor, and the taxpayers pay them some 
type of social security, too. They num- 
ber between 85,000 and 90,000. Yet 
under this amendment they are exempt. 

Under the House bill we cut them 10 
percent. Do you want to throw away 
10 percent of this tremendous amount 
of money for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission? If you do, just adopt the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the cer.tie- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I'am really disturbed 
about the 10-percent personnel reduction 
in the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. THOMAS. My good friend from 
Illinois is a member of the legislative 
committee and is one of the valuable 
Members of the House. I know that he 
knows this subject as well as any man 
in the House. We have gone into this 
thing carefully and I might say prayer- 
fully. But when you have an organiza- 
tion of 100,000 employees, including 
contractors’ personnel, and you cut them 
10 percent so far as the Washington 
staff, and the staff in the field that are 
not working for the contractors you are 
not hurting them. We have not hurt 
them, 

Mr. PRICE. I call the attention of 
the chairman of the subcommittee to 
the fact that the Congress has given an 
edict to the Atomic Energy Commission 
to extend their program and to double 
and triple it in some instances. 

Mr. THOMAS. And our committee 
has supplied the money. We have gone 
along and helped in every way in the 
world. I repeat to my friend from Illi- 
nois that this will not hurt them. I am 
positive about that and I am willing to 
stake anything on it. 

Mr. PRICE. I am informed by the 
Commission on one item alone they may 
have to cut their security work by 20 
percent. 

Mr. THOMAS. If you listen to that 
Commission you will find that you can- 
not change a comma, cross a “t,” that 
they do not come here and “tummy- 
ache.” They are the biggest “tummy- 
achers,” if you want me to be honest 
about it, in the whole Government set- 
up. I am talking about the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. PRICE. I am sure that the 
gentleman does not want the commit- 
tee to take any action that will in any 
way impede or hamper the atomic en- 
ergy program at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Notabit. Weare just 
as much for that program as any living 
man. Of course, we only gave them 
about $1,140,000,000 this year. That is 
not exactly chicken feed, is it? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. While it is true 
that there are 90,000 employees of con- 
tractors who are working in the produc- 
tion field, there are about 5,000 here in 
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Washington. The thing that worries me 
about this 10-percent cut is that we have 
put an added burden on the security 
work of these people because we have 
practically doubled the program this 
year of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and we have also put an added burden 
on them to inspect all these construction 
projects. They have to have men to go 
around and ride herd on these contrac- 
tors. I am afraid if the Atomic Energy 
Commission has to cut five or six hun- 
dred of their Washington staff off then 
the work of inspecting and riding herd 
on these contractors will not be properly 
done. 

Mr. THOMAS. If you cut several 
hundred employees out of the Washing- 
ton staff that will not hurt them. But 
they are not going to do that. They are 
going to do that in the field. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This cut applies to 
the 5,600 employees. 

Mr. THOMAS. Who are scattered in 
14 installations from one corner of the 
country to the other. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission is working in the field 
and their employees are working along 
side by side with the contractors’ em- 
Ployees and, undoubtedly, there is dupli- 
cation and overlapping. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may continue. I wish 
I had more time because I know my 
friend the gentleman from California 
knows his subject and has worked long 
and hard at it. His intentions are noth- 
ing in the world but the best and I might 
say that the intentions of your subcom- 
mittee are nothing in the world but the 
best. 

Mr. Speaker, I call your attention to 
this further point. The Jensen amend- 
ment exempts the employees of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. It says you can- 
not touch them. Let me call your atten- 
tion to what the House did with refer- 
ence to the General Accounting Office. 
In 1949 the General Accounting Office 
had 9,686 employees. Lo and behold, for 
1952 we gave them 7,585 employees or a 
reduction of 2142 percent in a 3-year 
period. Here you are saying in the 
Jensen amendment that you do not want 
to touch the General Accounting Office. 
Do you want to throw away that saving 
that the House effected? Do you not see 
how unnecessary the Jensen amendment 
is? That is all Iam pointing out. And 
I am pointing this out with reference to 
this bill only. I am not talking about 
other bills. I am talking about some- 
thing that we know about. 

Now, reading further, the amendment 
exempts all employees of the veterans’ 
medical facilities. Let me tell you what 
your committee has done about the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Other than 
medical facilities, in 1949 they had 
80,000 employees. This year we have 
allowed only 50,000. That is in the non- 
medical service. This amendment of 
Mr. JENSEN’s exempts medical employees. 
Let me give you the figure on that. In 
1949 they had 112,466 employees and 
they had 127,618 beds. In 1952 they 
have 130,817 employees, and they have 
145,790 beds. The beds have been going 
up and the employees have been going 
up, but we have cut some three or four 
hundred employees out of the medical 
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service in the District of Columbia. Yet 
the Jensen amendment says you cannot 
touch them. There are several hundred 
doctors and dentists and nurses in the 
District of Columbia—doing what? 
Supervising. We say, “Go back to the 
huspital and practice medicine.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. THomas) has 
again expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

I think these figures will show to you 
that substantial reductions have been 
made in the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Federal Communication Commission, 
General Accounting Office, and even the 
General Services Administration has 
been reduced 31% percent since 1949, 
from 35,000 down to 22,490 under the bill 
as presented to you today. Certainly you 
could not use the Jensen amendment 
there. 

So I hope you vote down the motion to 
recommit, as far as the Jensen amend- 
ment is concerned. It is not needed 
here. It does not take away a dime. 

Under the Ferguson amendment, un- 
der which we acted in connection with 
this bill, it takes away the money. 

Now, about the housing amendment: 
Your subcommittee at the very beginning 
had headaches. We figured it was in- 
flationary to allow the full budget esti- 
mate. Reluctantly we reduced that 
figure down to 50,000. The General Ac- 
counting Office, at our request, made a 
study and analyzed the thing. They 
wrote the language for us. We changed 
it a half a dozen times and rewrote it. 
The House reduced the figure to 5,000 
and the Senate restored it to 50,000. 
The conferees went along with the Sen- 
ate figure for 50,000 units. Now, as a 
part of the motion to recommit, you will 
have an opportunity to vote on that 
restoration. The language in the origi- 
nal housing bill prevented what we call 
leapfrogging. If you will turn to the 
original bill in the House, you will note 
that the second proviso also said that 
in the years beyond 1952 you could not 
build more than 50,000 units. Then the 
House amendment, as amended further 
by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Gossett] in pro- 
viso No. 1, changed that figure from 


50,000 to 5,000 units. In proviso No. 2 . 


he overlooked, or for some reason best 
known to himself he did not change the 
50,000 unit figure. 

So we give it to you. 
will agree with us. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. PHILLIPs]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, as you 
will see when you read the conference 
report, that report was not signed by the 
Republican managers on the part of the 
House. Let me assure you immediately 
that does not mean that we are in great 
controversy with our friends on the ma- 
jority side of the conference. We feel 
there is just as important issues in many 
of the conference reports that are re- 
turned to this House as there would be 
in a legislative matter returned to the 
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House, with both a majority and mi- 
nority reports. 

In this particular bill there are items 
with which we might not have agreed 
fully, but in the process of legislation or 
in the process of appropriation, we would 
have said, “That is the best we can get 
and we will concur.” But there are in 
this bill several fundamental issues that 
we felt we should bring back to the 
House. We felt the House had already 
expressed itself plainly upon some of 
these issues and that we did not have 
the right to agree on a decision in a 
conference which was so radically 
against the expressed opinions of the 
House. Those in general have to do with 
the amount of money in the bill, with 
the general subject of housing, and par- 
ticularly with the wording which was 
written into the bill by the House, the 
provision to which the Chairman has 
just called attention, and which I think 
personally is a very important issue; and 
then the final matter as to whether we 
shall apply the Jensen amendment and 
how. 

In order that these may all be brought 
to an issue so that the House may ex- 
press itself in the only way that it can 
express itself upon record, I shall at the 
proper time on behalf of the minority 
offer a straight motion to recommit. In 
order that there may be no confusion in 
anyone’s mind I want the points under- 
stood upon which we believe the bill 
should be recommitted to the conference 
committee for further study. 

The three points on which we think 
this report should be sent back to the 
committee on conference are these, and 
I will take them up without any sugges- 
tion of relative importance. The first 
is the question of the amount in the bill. 
We brought this bill out of the subcom- 
mittee with a cut of approximately 
$665,900,025, approximately 10 percent. 
On the floor the House further re- 
duced that by $27,237,085. The minor- 
ity Members felt that when the House 
reduced it that much we knew what we 
were doing, and, therefore, it was not 
within our authority simply to give up 
$18,000,000 in conference, unless you 
yourselves had acted upon it and had 
agreed that you did not mean what you 
said when you took off $27,000,000. So 
I would hope that we may review some 
of these items in conference anc see 
whether it is not possible to take off a 
little more of the money. Being an old- 
fashioned Member of the House, I still 
think that a million dollars is money. 

The second point on which I think we 
should send it back to conference is the 
question of housing, ard I want to be 
clearly understood on that point. Prac- 
tically all of the discussion on the floor 
was on whether you want 5,000 houses 
started this fiscal year or 50,000. I am 
still of the opinion that while that is 
important, and some of us think that 
housing should not be a Federal matter 
but a State matter or a county matter 
or a city matter; but that is not as im- 
portant as is the wording. We covered 
it in the House bill, but it was simply 
stricken out in the conference; and, as 
the chairman said a moment ago, it is 
a question of whether or not you want 
the Housing Administration to plan 


houses; to go to communities and com- 
mit the United States informally. Do 
you want any agency to go out into var- 
ious communities of the country and 
commit the Government to the building 
of housing units which have not yet been 
authorized and for which no money has 
been appropriated? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact, how- 
ever, that an affirmative vote on the mo- 
tion to recommit means that we turn 
down the 50,000 housing units this year? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Each person will 
have to decide that for himself. It does 
not mean that to me. I would think 
that we would go into conference to per- 
fect the wording and if there were still a 
material issue between the 5,000 and the 
50,000, I would presume—and I cannot 
speak fcr the chairman—but I would 
presume that the conference committee 
could bring it back to the House for a 
specific vote upon the number of houses. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, will 
th? gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. f 

Mr. GOSSETT. I would uxe w call 
the gentleman’s attention to the figures 
on public housing authorizations. I 
have here the accurate figures. In Jan- 
uary, February, March, April, and May, 
the maximum nun.ber authorized in any 
1 month was 3,200. Total for the 5 
months was 18,200. In the month of 
June, to get under the deadline, the 
Public Housing -z.dministration, being 
afraic that their position would not be 
sustained in this bill, authorized 43,200. 
That is for the month of June alone. 
If the committee stood by the House 
position and only authorized 5,000 new 
units for the fiscal year 1952 it still 
would not impede public housing con- 
struction in any particular, maybe a few 
thousand here and there. 

Another thing that I resent, ana 1 
feel some of the rest of the Members 
do too, was the propaganda which the 
Public Housing Administretion put out 
following the adoption by the House of 
this amendment. They literally con- 
tacted everybody back home and told 
them that we were sabotaging the public 
housing program. That is not true. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. E.yecially housing 
for veterans, which is decidedly untrue. 

Mr. GOSSETT. It seems to me there 
is a principle involved here. The Public 
Housing Administration through subter- 
fuge and di honest propaganda is try- 
ing to mislead the country in reference 
to the sound position the House took 
concerning public housing construction 
during the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I concur with the 
gentleman and I think it is a little worse 
than he stated, because of all of these 
communities which feel they have a 
commitment for a certain number of 
houses. We will all hear from them 
saying how Congress should make good 
on that cominitment. 

The third point on which we think 
this should be sent back to conference 
has to do with the difference between 
the so-called Jensen amendment and 
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the so-called Ferguson amendment. I 
am not sure, I do not think the gentle- 
man from Iowa is sure, that we should 
insist upon the Jensen amendment abso- 
lutely as it was written into the original 
bill. For that reason we ask you to send 
us back to try to apply the Jensen for- 
mula, because the Jensen formula will 
probably not produce as serious an im- 
pact upon the Federa! personnel as does 
the Ferguson amendment, which the 
conference did accept. It will save 
money. The conference report requires 
the Ferguson amendment to be applied. 
It averages now about 5 percent. It 
averaged a little higher than that at 
first. The Jensen amendment, if ap- 
plied to the principles in the Ferguson 
amendment, would say that this could 
be applied by taking advantage of the 
lapses. 

I can assure you from personal know!l- 
edge that the departments aye already 
giving notice to people who are in sensi- 
tive positions, for example, employees 
with large families, knowing that pres- 
sure will accumulate against the Con- 
gress, while the adoption of the Jensen 
formula, applied to the cut, would then 
produce as nearly painless an applica- 
tion, in my opinion, as it is possible to 
get. You cannot get that unless you re- 
turn this bill to conference under the 
terms of the motion to recommit which 
will be offered. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The same thing is 
true, I assume, in respect to the housing 
amendment. If it is sent back to con- 
ference you would have authority and 
you could possibly agree on a figure in 
between 50,000 and 5,000? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would expect to, but 
that is entirely up to the conferees. If 
we were in grave doubt, we would bring 
it back to the House for a special! vote. I 
am not so much concerned over the num- 
ber of units as I am about this leap-frog 
amendment which permits commitments 
that the Congress never authorized and 
for which it has appropriated no money. 

Those in general are the problems be- 
fore us and those are the reasons we will 
ask you in a motion to recommit to sup- 
port us to send this bill back to con- 
ference. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. When the gentleman 
yielded to another Member I wanted to 
ask him about the Jensen amendment 
and to explain it to the House, which he 
has already done. ‘ 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Does the’ gentleman 
agree with what I said? 

Mr. JENSEN. Ido. However I want it 
understood that I hope we can get a 
greater cut than the 5 percent which 
actually the Ferguson amendment 
would do. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The Ferguson amendment as it 
now appears in the bill is only about 5 
percent. I think that an ordinary turn- 
over in a department would come to a 
good 5 percent. We are trying to cut a 
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Federal burden imposed upon the tax- 
payers, and you will not do that under 
the present formula. 

Mr. JENSEN. Everyone that has sup- 
ported the Jensen amendment is sincere 
in the desire to reduce Federal em- 
ployees to a reasonable figure eventually, 
and to do it the painless way without 
taking people off the payroll who would 
suffer by being relieved of their employ- 
ment at this time. It must be said again 
that under the provisions of the Jensen 
amendment no employee loses a job un- 
less, of course, he is not fit for the job. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Certainly the Jensen 
amendment has in it all the elements of 
a painless application of economy. 

Mr. JENSEN. The system has been 
used so frequently, both in counties and 
States and municipalities, and has been 
so successful, that certainly it is the 
proper method to pursue in reducing 
overstaffing. We have exempted those 
agencies that should be exempted, that 
have made a good showing, so far as not 
overstaffing their agencies is concerned. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. May I ask 
with reference to the proposal in regard 
to subsidized voyages for the maritime 
activities whether the gentleman is satis- 
fied that the numbers allowed will take 
care of the numbers that will probably 
sail during the coming year? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The answer to that 
question would depend entirely upon 
maritime conditions during the ensuing 
year. If some condition should arise in 
which the present business dropped off, 
it might exhaust the number of voyages 
that will take place, but, unless those 
conditions did occur, it might not. You 
are asking me to look ahead and tell 
how many voyages would be needed and 
to tell what the maritime conditions 
would be. I cannot tell whether it is 
likely. ‘ 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to thank my 
distinguished friend from California for 
bringing up that matter, but I want to 
point out in regard to the statement 
made by our distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] that 
there is another group of employees who 
are not exempted from the application 
of this bill; in other words, you cannot 
cut a one of them, and those are the 
employees in grades CPC 1 and 2. Who 
are they? That is the custodial force, 
the guards, the mechanics, the light ten- 
ders, the carpenters, the janitor force. 
There is not a building in this Govern- 
ment set-up that is overstaffed from 10 
to 20 percent, and you cannot take a one 
of them off. This committee has al- 
ready taken off in a good many instances 
18 and 20 percent and again, I say, we 
are only speaking for independent offices 
and not the other agencies. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do not understand 
why my chairman says we cannot do it 
if we send it back, because it will then 
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go back to conference for general dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TaBer}. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that when the motion to recommit is 
offered, the House will vote for it, because 
I think there are several very important 
items here. I want to go into just one 
thing right now, the Jensen amendment. 
It provides that after people are sepa- 
rated from the roll, their places shall not 
be filled unless in those cases where it is 
absolutely necessary. 

Let me tell you about the General Ac- 
counting Office. There they applied 
this Jensen amendment to getting their 
forces down to where they belong. That 
is the reason why they have been ex- 
empted. Let me tell you that in the 
G-1 and the G-2 set-up the turn-over is 
so rapid, and they are in the really low 
grades, that it is impossible to prevent 
the filling of the vacancies there. The 
real thing about it is that if we have 
that amendment in force we will be able 
to reduce the governmental expenses 
without any serious difficulty. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman men- 
tioned G-1 and G-2. He meant CPC-1 
and 2. Those grades are the custodial 
force, the elevator operators, and so 
forth. 

Mr. TABER. Yes; the ones who oper- 
ate the elevators, do the cleaning, and 
all that sort of thing. 

The amendment has been very care- 
fully drawn so that it would not do any 
harm to any agency of the Government. 

The housing item is in there. It 
should be considered by the conference 
very carefully. We should certainly 
maintain that part of the amendment 
which prevents this publicity business 
and going out and trying to build up 
trade. 

I would be, willing to go along with a 
great many of the other amendments in- 
volved, because they are necessary com- 
promises between the House position 
and the Senate position, but the other 
things very largely ought to go back to 
the conference and the conference ought 
to consider them, and we ought to have 
a chance to work them out in an intelli- 
gent way and have them presented to 
the Congress in an intelligent way. 

I hope that when the motion to re- 
commit is offered, the House will vote 
for it and will adopt it. 

The question as to whether or not we 
are to have a solvent Government very 
largely depends upon the way we ap- 
proach this problem. The whole Gov- 
ernment picture with this terrific war 
requirement puts us in an awful hole. 
We are going to have a busted Govern- 
ment unless we pay some attention to 
keeping things down and stop whatever 
waste we can. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Texas yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 
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Mr. GARY. The Senate added an 
amendment to this bill dealing with pub- 
licity, propaganda, and other informa- 
tion personnel, which I favor. I should 
like to ask the gentleman, however, if 
there is any chance of this amendment 
applying to the Voice of America. The 
language is somewhat involved. 

Mr. THOMAS. As the gentleman 
from Virginia has pointed out, it was an 
amendment of the other body. The 
House conferees accepted it. I have 
studied it carefully. It says “this act.” 
The Voice of America is not included in 
this act. It is my opinion that the Voice 
of America does not come within the 
prohibition of the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
House will vote down the motion to re- 
commit for many reasons, the first of 
which is that in my opinion the Inde- 
pendent Offices Subcommittee under the 
able leadership of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. THomas] did a thorough job 
in cutting appropriations to the bone. 
There is no need for the Jensen amend- 
ment. The committee worked diligently 
and conscientiously to cut the personnel 
requirements of the various agencies to 
minimum figures. In the conference, 
our subcommittee went even further. It 
accepted the Senate amendments in 
every instance where the Senate-ap- 
proved figures were lower than those 
which had come out of the House, and 
more than that, our subcommittee ac- 
cepted the Ferguson.amendment limit- 
ing the appropriations to be used for 
hiring personnel. As I listened to my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Price] con- 
demn the action of the subcommittee in 
cutting funds from the Atomic Energy 
Committee and thereby restricting its ac- 
tivity, I wonder whether we may not 
have gone too far beyond the bounds of 
reasonable curtailment. I favor econ- 
omy in government and elimination of 
all nonessential expenditures, but we 
must realize that departments of the 
Government have a very necessary 
function to perform. They cannot per- 
form the duties and responsibilities be- 
stowed upon them by their authorizing 
statutes if they do not have sufficient 
funds to permit them to operate. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Puitures!] and the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN] have both told the House 
that the Jensen amendment is the pain- 
less way of reducing the number of Fed- 
eral employees. I say to you that if you 
compel the subcommittee to attach the 
Jensen amendment to the pruning work 
that is already completed, the painless- 
ness ascribed to the Jensen amendment 
will amount to the same sort of painless- 
ness one gets when one goes to a painless 
dentist. It will not be the Federal em- 
ployees who say “Ouch,” for I am sure 
that with the tight labor markets they 
can find jobs almost at will. It would be 
the public which cepends upon the serv- 
ices afforded by our Government, who 
will truly hurt. 

Secondly, Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
House not to recommit the conference 
report because it would hinder the pub- 
lic housing program. The action of the 
House when this bill was first before it 
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amounted to killing the public housing 
program, and I am sure that many Mem- 
bers consider the action they took at that 
time much too precipitate. Let me re- 
call to your memory the declaration in 
the Housing Act which the Congress 
passed 2 years ago, the declaration which 
stated that every American is entitled to 
a decent home in a decent environment 
in which to raise his family. I am sure 
that every Member of this House will 
subscribe to that declaration, every 
American is entitled to a decent home in 
a decent environment in which to raise 
his family. The purpose of that bill was 
to provide homes for the American peo- 
ple through a system which would permit 
private enterprise to construct homes not 
only for those who had sufficient incomes 
to pay for their own homes—and there 
are many who can do so—but as well for 
the many who make less than $3,000 a 
year, who cannot pay for homes at to- 
day’s market wrices. The purpose of the 
bill was to give such people, no less than 
those whom good fortune had bestowed 
with more worldly possessions, a chance 
to live in the sun, to come out of the 
dingy, sordid slums in which they are 
compelled to live, so that they, too, could 
enjoy the benefits of a decent home in a 
decent environment in which to raise 
their families. 

Let me tell you about the city of Chi- 
cago where I live and with which I am 
familiar—the 1950 cemsus showed that 
Chicago needs 292,000 additional dwell- 
ings to eliminate unfit housing in the 
slums, provide separate homes for 
doubled-up families who need their own 
quarters, and provide a margin of va- 
cancies to allow normal moving around. 
Of the families who need housing, 
130,000 have incomes below $3,000 a year, 
requiring low-rent dwellings. These are 
the ones who need the public housing 
program, for it is their only hope for 
decent housing. Homes in the city of 
Chicago cost at least $11,000. I ask 
you—can people who make less than 
$3,000 a year buy such homes? 

Let me suggest to you further a fact 
that may have been overlooked by many 
Members at the time the Gossett amend- 
ment was approved. There are many in 
this House who favor slum clearance and 
the construction by private industry of 
modern dwellings to replace urban 
blights. In undertaking slum clearance, 
what would you do with the families now 
living there, which must be relocated? 
If their housing accommodations are to 
be torn down to make way for new con- 
struction, they must be given the oppor- 
tunity to find new quarters. Where can 
these people be relocated? Most of them 
cannot buy homes because they do not 
have enough money. The only possible 
place where they can live is in low-rent 
housing projects, and such projects are 
necessary if slum clearance is to proceed. 
The city of Chicago is today engaged in 
trying to clear its slums, in order to 
permit*companies like the New York 
Life Insurance Co. to build the mul- 
tiple units necessary to house people 
with low incomes. This is a job that 
private industry and private financing 
can undertake provided the families can 
be relocated; but unless the families can 
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be relocated, the whole slum-clearance 
program must terminate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that this 
is ~ matter of first impression to a third 
of the House which did not vote on the 
Gossett amendment when it came up 
before, and that the result of that vote 
struck such consternation into the 
hearts of people in the big cities like Chi- 
cago, New York, and may others, that 
this vote today will. be considered very 
important? Members who vote for the 
motion to recommit should do so with 
the realistic understancing that they 
must be prepared to have it considered 
@s a vote against the 50,000 low-rent 
housing units, the housing provision in 
this committee report, in those places 
where it counts. 

We are asking the American people 
for real sacrifices in terms of military 
service, taxes, hard work, and consumer 
aid credit restrictions in aid of the de- 
fense mobilization program, yet if favor- 
able action is not taken on this confer- 
ence report the lower income families 
ih the cities who need it the most would 
find their opportunities for housing in 
the coming year considerably reduced. 
When restrictions on materials and high 
housing costs are the order of the day 
it is the higher-priced housing which the 
Icwer-incom: families in the cities can- 
not attain which is constructed; pre- 
cisely at such a time the lower-income 
families need the help of publicly assist- 
ed low-rent housing more than ever. 
Just as we call for an equality of sacri- 
fice to aid in the defense mobilization 
by strengthening morale, so we must call 
for an equality of benefits for the same 
purpose. 

Should we fail to approve this confer- 
ence report thousands of units of low- 
rent publicly assisting housing, in New 
York City alone almost 20,000 housing 
units, already counted on by municipali- 
ties and prospective tenants will be cut 
out. A sharp reduction was already 
made in the number of housing units to 
be provided this year from 135,000 to 
75,000 on the findings of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. From the 
inflationary, the materials, and the avail- 
ability of labor point of view, 75,000 units 
was considered entirely feasible. This is 
cut by this conference report to 50,000. 
There is no reason why this should not 
be considered, therefore, as a conserva- 
tive measure. 

I emphasize again that publicly as- 
sisted low-rent- housing is bipartisan. 
The provision for constructing 810,000 
such units in six years was enacted in 
the Housing Act of 1949 with bipartisan 
votes. The 1948 platform of the Repub- 
lican Party recommends Federal aid for 
low ental housing programs where there 
is a need that cannot be met by private 
enterprise or by the States and localities. 
Much as I appreciate the desire of my 
colleagues for personnel cuts in Govern- 
ment agencies, I trust that in the spirit 
of bipartisan support of the 1949 Housing 
Act this conference report will be ap- 
proved, as housing, not personnel cuts, is 
the primary issue here. 
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Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement, and will say to the 
gentleman that I certainly consider the 
question of public housing as being an 
inherent part of this motion to recommit. 
If the conferees are sent back to con- 
ference, the question of the number of 
public housing units to be constructed 
will certainly be considered. 

I happened to be in New York over 
the week end and I saw the wonderful 
public-housing projects that the city of 
New York has constructed and is now 
undertaking to construct. Chicago, like 
New York City and the other cities of 
the Nation, wants to move forward in 
rebuilding its congested areas. This re- 
quires the continuance of the slum- 
clearance and public-honsing program. 

Mr. Speaker, the slum-clearance and 
public-housing program arc vital to this 
Nation. We want to develop our natural 
resources, and I say to you, Mr. Speaker, 
the men and women who comprise this 
Nation are its greatest natural resource. 
Soil conservation, and I recognize its 
great importance tc the well-being of our 
Nation, is no more essential than hu- 
man conservation. Congressional action 
which permits the wealth of our soil to 
be washed into the rivers is equally inept 
when it condemns millions of Ameri- 
cans to a continued blighted existence in 
crowded metropolitan hovels. Give our 
people the chance to iree themselves so 
they may rise from the throttling, crush- 
ing hopelessness which is now their daily 
existence. Give our people the oppor- 
tunity to realize that which is every 
American’s goal—a decent home in a de- 
cent environment in which to raise his 
family. 

I hope the motion to recommit will be 
defeated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates} has expired 

M*. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CovupertT). 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Yates] has 
just observed that a vote for the motion 
to recommit is a vote against the 50,000 
housing units. I respectfully disagree. 
Let me say, first, that a vote against the 
motion to recommit is a vote squarely 
against the Jensen amendment, a vote 
squarely against the principle of 
economy in Government departments, 
wiiich this House has valiantly upheld 
throughout this session, and done so far 
more effectively than our colleagues on 
the other side of the Capitol. 

As to the housing matter, let me say 
to my friends who seem to be primarily 
interested in that, that ir my humble 
opinion a vote to recommit is not a vote 
against the 50,000 units. 

In the first place, if the Democratic 
members of the conference stand pat on 
the 50,000 units—and I might add I will 
vote with them on it, as I have before— 
there is not the slightest chance of the 
conference turning down the. 50,000 
units. The only way there can be a 
reduction will be if the conference 
should send the question back to the 
House, and the House will have its oppor- 
tunity to work its will and everyone can 
vote as his conscience dictates. 
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Now, let us just examine the bill as it 
stands today and as it went out of the 
House. The 50,060 limitation as it comes 
back from conference is an utterly mean- 
ingless limitation. In my humble judg- 
ment, it is misleading and unfair to the 
House. It leaves the door completely 
wide open for the housing agency to 
make any commitments it likes without 
regard to the limitation. All that the 
amendment which came back from con- 
ference does is to limit the starts that 
might be authorized in 1952 not the 
number of binding commitments that 
may be entered into for future starts. 

My minority colleagues and I on the 
subcommittee are interested primarily in 
going back to conference in the hope that 
we might persuade our colleagues, with 
the support of this House, to accept the 
language of the 50,000 appropriation for 
housing units as it left this Chamber. 
That is important. That is vital, and 
thct will determine whether or not the 
50,000 housing units limitation means 
anything. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire |Mr. Cotton], 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, at the 
risk of some slight reiteration I speak 
because I believe the Members of this 
House are entitled to have a statement 
and a pledge from their Members of the 
conference committee and to know ex- 
actly the reason why those of us on the 
Republican side found ourselves un- 
able to sign this conference report—re- 
luctant as we were not to sign it, in view 
of the high esteem and confidence in 
which we hold our colleagues on the 
other side. 

For my part, I first want to suggest 
that the dollars and cents involved in 
this compromise report are compara- 
tively small. Eighteen million dollars is, 
of course, a small proportion of c six 
billion dollar bill, although as the Nation 
watches with fear and trepidation to see 
whether its representatives are going to 
compromise in Korea they are also 
watching, if I read my mail correctly, 
to see how much we are going to com- 
promise on spending at home. 

More important than this dollar dif- 
ference is the housing provision. I 
agree with those who have previously 
spoken that the number of units au- 
thorized for this year is not the para- 
mount issue, although personally I feel 
bound by the vote of the House on this 
point. The real issue, however, is the 
language which the other body and the 
conference committee struck from the 
bill. Let me remind the membership 
that the housing bill passed 2 years ago 
which, by the way, by the claims of its 
supporters could build houses for no 
more than 20 percent of the low-income 
people of the country, pledged the credit 
of the United States for 40 years come 
peace or war, hell or high water. It 
permitted the enthusiastic bureaucrats 
downtown to bypass the Congress and its 
Committees on Appropriations and 
pledged the full faith and credit of the 
United States to the tune of $300,000,000 
each year. It left the Congress and its 
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committees no choice but to appropriate 
from thirteen to fifteen millions each 
year for administrative expenses alone. 

The reason that the language con- 
tained in the House bill is of such para- 
mount importance is because it recap- 
tures for the Congress of the United 
States and its Committees on Appropria- 
tions some control of these expenditures 
and forces the Housing Administration 
to consult us at least before entering into 
contracts binding us for future years. 
Should we continue to face wars and 
preparation for wars, the people may 
yet thank God that we recaptured that 
control. We should not yield on this 
vital point. 

More important than all these, how- 
ever, is the Jensen amendment, which 
was abandoned by your representatives 
in the conference. Clever and able ar- 
guments have been mace for the dollar 
reduction contained in the Ferguson 
amendment, which took its place. The 
Ferguson amendment is watered down 
until it averages far, far less than 10 
percent. It is an extremely unsure and 
unsafe method of reducing Federal em- 
ployees. It can be circumvented by 
heads of bureais who fail to make even 
its small reductions and then come back 
to us before the end of the year for defi- 
ciency appropriations, which we must 
give .hem or essential departments could 
not continue to function. It is unsafe 
because it permits the same bureau 
heads to lay off employees in the fleld 
or where it hurts most, and thus create 
pressure upon the Congress to restore 
the jobs. I agree with the chairman of 
this subcommittee on the other side, who 
just asserted that there might be few 
resignations and few people separating 
themselves from the payroll. One thing 
is sure, however, that old age, disability, 
and death create a certain number of 
vacancies, and the Jensen amendment 
limits the number of these that may be 
filled. You may be sure that “old bu- 
reaucrats eventually die, but they almost 
never fade away.” 

The Jensen amendment is sure; the 
Jensen amendment is fair; and I think 
you should give us another opportunity 
to return to conference and fight for it. 
I believe the country relies on this House 
to stand up for the economies that we 
fought for on this floor. I believe we 
surrendered them too readily. I hope 
you will support the motion to recommit. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the majority leader the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, any 
conference report that comes in does not 
meet with the satisfaction of everyone, 
and certainly the conference report 
brought to us by the gentleman from 
Texas is no exception, but it represents 
very able work on the part of his con- 
ference committee The gentleman 
from Texas has ably presented the re- 
port to the membership of the House and 
it seems to me he has done so in a very 
convincing way. 

Addressing myself specifically to the 
housing provisions of the conference re- 
port, may I call the attention of my 
colleagues to the fact that a number of 
my colleagues during the past 2 weeks 
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have told me that they voted to reduce 
from 50,000 to 5,000 units under a mis- 
understanding. 

Specifically, the fact has come to light 
that four crucial misconceptions were 
the foundation for the action taken by 
the House. 

In the first place, it was indicated thet 
the amendment would have no effect on 
existing contracts betweer the cities and 
the Federal Government providing for 
the construction of low-rent housing for 
low-income families. 

This is far from the case. In nearly 
300 communities, existing contracts 
would be negated. Nearly 100,000 units 
are now under final contract. In Bos- 
ton, for instance, where more than 10,000 
veterans and servicemen eligible for pub- 
lic housing are awaiting accommoda- 
tion, a total of 2,490 units are under 
final contract. Sites have been obtaincd 
for most of these units. Under the 
stringent limitation aprroved by the 
House, these units would stand very 
little chance of being built in the year 
ahead, badly as they are needed. The 
same story would be repeated in hun- 
dreds of other communities the country 
over. 

Furthermore, assurances were given 
during the debste that this limitation 
would, in no way, interfere with the 
plans in many places for undertaking 
long-delayed slum-clearance and rede- 
velopment projects. 

As it turns out, this is true only in a 
narrow legalistic sense. As a practical 
matter, the virtual ban on public-hous- 
ing construction would stop these proj- 
ects dead in their tracks. The reason is 
that the law requires rehousing families 
living in the slum areas to be cleared. 
Many of them are low-income families 
who could be accommodated only in 
low-rent public housing. If no homes 
are to be provided for such families, 
there can be no slum clearance. 

The suggestion also was made that 
the limit on public housing would con- 
tribute to defense through the conser- 
vation of labor and materials. As a 
matter of fact, this notion was exploded 
in the debate by the sponsors of the 
amendment themselves by their com- 
ment that the iibor and materials with- 
held from public-housing construction 
would go into privately built housing. 

As a matter of fact, during the past 
year there were over 850,000 housing 
units built throughout the country. 
Only about 6 percent of them were pub- 
lic housing. 

Finally, the impression was circulated 
that some economy in Federal expendi- 
tures might be achieved by slashing 
45,000 units from the number approved 
by the Appropriations Committee. This 
is incorrect. The fact is that no ap- 
propriated funds would be required to 
put public-housing projects into con- 
struction, no matter what number we 
may permit. These projects are financed 
primarily by private borrowings. Fed- 
eval funds would be loaned—not grant- 
ed—only on a short-term basis until 
private financing could be arranged. 
The loan funds would be repaid to the 
Treasury with interest. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. The gentleman 
recalls, and it is a matter of record, my 
vote in support of 50,000 versus 5,000 
housing units when this appropriation 
bill was first considered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Now, I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question. 
If the bill is recommitted so that other 
items in it may be reconsidered, does the 
gentleman feel that the 50,000 units as 
regards housing could be changed in 
conference without being brought back 
here for a roll-call vote? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It may be 
changed in conference, yes. Of course, 
there is always a roll call on the accept- 
ance of the conference report. You 
would have no possibility, in case of an 
agreement, of getting a separate vote on 
this particular item unless the conferees 
brought it back in disagreement. 

‘Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. A motion to recommit 
would bring that up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know that, but 
Iam sure the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut did not have that in mind when he 
asked me the question. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I do not mean 
to interrupt, but those of us who want to 
see the 50,000-unit provision kept in still 
may have serious questions as regards 
the other items in this bill. If the other 
items could be taken care of, does the 
gentleman feel that the Democratic ma- 
jority of the subcommittee in conference 
would still stick by that 50,000 figure? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I cannot speak 
for them. All I can say is that if the 
conference report is recommitted those 
who favor 50,000 units take a serious 
chance of getting a considerably less 
number in any future conference report. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been no matter yet brought up in this 
Eigkty-second Congress which has con- 
cerned me more than the reduction from 
50,000 public lousing units for fiscal year 
1952 to 5,000 units. This previous action 
of the House would result in the disrup- 
tion of New York City’s low rent public- 
housing program and have a disastrous 
effect on poorly housed low income fam- 
ilies, many of whom are war veterans. 

As a Member of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I congratulate my 
distinguished colleague the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tuomas] and his fellow 
conferees on the independent offices 
apprepriation bill for 1952 upon their 
sensible agreement with the conferees 
representing the other body on this mat- 
ter of low-cost public-housing and slum 
clearance which is vitally important not 
only to the people of my congressional 
district but to all the people of the city 
of New York. 

I trust that our colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle will go along 
with this vitally important legislation 
and join in defeating the motion to 
recommit this conference report, To do 


o*herwise would be a severe blow to many 
thousands of poorly housed families in 
the city of New York and cause aban- 
donment of a proposed low-cost public- 
housing project in my congressional 
district. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of the time on this 
side. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of this your 
humble subcommittee, I want to thank 
the House for having been nice to us 
throughout the year. Through the year 
your subcommittee has worked hard for 
you and if I may brag on behalf of the 
other members of the subcommittee, 
whom I love and admire and respect, let 
me say that for the last 3 years it has 
done a tremendous amount of work in 
cutting appropriations below the budget 
estimate. 

Let me point this out to you. Just take, 
for instance, the Maritime Commission, 
now the Maritime Administration. In 
1949 they had 6,403 employees and in 
1951 they have 3,109. That is a reduc- 
tion of what? Twenty percent as the 
Jensen amendment would do? No; 50 
percent. 

Let us be perfectly candid with each 
other. If you send this bill back to con- 
ference you are going to send it back in 
your own hearts and your own minds on 
two items. You are not going to expect 
us to take in all the numerous items that 
have been cut and cut and cut for 3 
years. You really do not intend for us 
to do that, do you? Of course, you do 
not. As far as this amendment offered 
by my good friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. JENSEN], is concerned, I do not 
have anything to say except for this bill 
it will cost you money and not save you 
money. If the gentleman can tell me 
how you are going to save money, except 
in grades CPC-1 and 2, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission where we have cut 
10 percent, I wish you would do so. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my very 
dear friend from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman from 
Texas is such a gracious man, and I re- 
spect him. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope my friend will 
withdraw his objections then. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman has 
been bragging about a lot of folks. Let 
me brag about him a little. 

I hope the district of Texas which the 
gentleman represents so ably will send 
him back until his whiskers touch his 
shoes. Now the gentleman asked me 
where we are going to make savings? 
The gentleman knows that most every 
agency of Government many of the in- 
dependent offices as well as every other 
agency of Government, are overstaffed. 
I know the gentleman will admit that, 
and regardless of what cuts you have 
made in the last 3 years, they are still 
overstaffed. 

Mr. THOMAS. I cannot agree with 
my good friend as to the independent 

agencies. Do not press me on some 
others because if you do, I may agree 
with you; but, not as to the independent 
offices 


The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 
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Mr. THOMAS. M1. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 


report. 


The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speeker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 


State it. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. 


I have 


a motion to 


recommit at the desk. Would it be in 

order to offer it now? 
The SPEAKER. Yes. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 

a motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. 


Is the gentleman op- 


posed to the conference report? 


Mr. PHILLIPS. 


Iam, Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PHILLIPS moves to recommit the con- 
ference report on H. R. 3880 to the commit- 


tee of conference with instructions to the 


manugers on the part of the House to insist 
further on the disagreement with the Senate 


amendments. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and* there 


were—yeas 188, 


nays 


186, 


answered 


“present” 3, not vcting 55, as follows: 


|Roll No. 133] 
YEAS—188 
Aandahl D’Ewart 
Abbitt Dolliver 
Abernethy Dondero 
Adair Dorn 
Allen, Calif. Doughton 
Andersen, Elisworth 
H. Carl Elston 
Anderson, Calif. Fellows 
Andresen, Fenton 
August H,. Fernandez 
Armstrong Fisher 
Baker Ford 
Bates, Mass. Forrester 
Beal! Gamble 
Beamer Gathings 
Belcher George 
Bennett, Mich. Golden 
Berry Goodwin 
Betts Gossett 
Bishop Graham 
Blackney Gross 
Boggs, Del. Hagen 
Bonner Hale 
Bow Hall, 
Brambiett Leonard W, 
Bray Harden 
Brown, Ohio Harrison, Va. 
Brownson Harrison, Wyo. 
Bryson Harvey 
Budge Herlong 
Buffett Herter 
Burdick Hess 
Burleson Hill 
Burton Hillings 
Butler Hinshaw 
Byrnes, Wis, Hoeven 
Carlyle Hoffman, Mich 
Chenoweth Hope 
Chiperfield Horan 
Church Hunter 
Clevenger Jackson, Calif. 
Cole, N. Y¥. James 
Colmer Jarman 
Corbett Jenison 
Cotton Jensen 
Coudert Johnson 
Cox Jones, 
Crawford Hamilton C. 
Crumpacker Jones 
Cunningham Woodrow W. 
Curtis, Nebr. Kearney 
Dague Kearns 
Davis, Ga. Keating 
Davis, Wis. Kersten, Wis, 
Dempsey Kilburn 
Denny Kilday 
Devereux Lantaff 


Larcade 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lovre 
Lucas 
McConnell 
McCulioch 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McVey 
Mack, Wash. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Morano 
Morton 
Mumma 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
O'Hara 
Ostertag 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Poage 
Potter 
Poulson 
Prouty 
Rankin 
Redden 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, lll. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Regan 
Richards 
Riehl man 
Riley 
Rivers 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, Tex. 
Sadlak 
St. George 
Schwabe 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Miss, 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis, 
Springer 





Stanley Van Pelt Wheeler 
Stefan Van Zandt Wigglesworth 
Stockman Vaughn Williams, Miss. 
Taber Velde Wilson, Tex. 
Talle Vorys Winstead 
Thompson, Weichel Wolcott 

Mich. Werdel Wood, Idaho 
Towe Wharton 

NAYS—186 
Addonizio Gordon Multer 
Albert Granahan Murdock 
Allen, La. Granger Murphy 
Andrews Grant O'Brien, Dl. 
Anfuso Green O’Konski 
Angell Greenwood O'Neill 
Aspinall Gregory O'Toole 
Auchincloss Hand Passman 
Bailey Hardy Patman 
Bakewell Harris Patten 
Baring Hart Patterson 
Barrett Havenner Perkins 
Bates, Ky. Hays, Ark. Philbin 
Battle Hays, Ohio Polk 
Beckworth Hébert Powell 
Bender Hedrick Preston 
Bennett, Fla. Heffernan Price 
Bentsen Helier Priest 
Blatnik Heselton Quinn 
Bolton Holifield Rabaut 
Bosone Holmes Rains 
Boykin Howell Reams 
Brown, Ga. Hull Rhodes 
Buckley Jackson, Wash. Ribicoff 
Burnside Javits Roberts 
Byrne, N. Y, Jones, Ala. Robeson 
Camp Jones, Mo. Rodino 
Canfield Karsten, Mo. Rogers, Colo. 
Cannon Kean Rogers, 
Carnahan Kelly, N. ¥. Rooney 
Case « Kennedy Roosevelt 
Celler Keogh Sabath 
Chelf Kerr Sasscer 
Chudoff King Saylor 
Clemente Kirwan Shelley 
Combs Klein Sheppard 
Cooley Kluczynski Sieminski 
Cooper Lane Sikes 
Crosser Lanham Sittler 
Davis, Tenn. Lesinski Spence 
Deane Lind Stigler 
DeGraffenried Lyle Sutton 
Delaney McCarthy Taylor 
Denton McCormack Teague 
Dollinger McGrath Thomas 
Donohue McGuire Thornberry 
Donovan McKinnon Tollefson 
Doyle McMullen Trimble 
Elliott Machrowicz Vinson 
Engle Mack, Ill. Walter 
Evins Madden Watts 
Fallon Magee Welch 
Feighan Mahon Whitaker 
Fine Mansfield Whitten 
Flood Marshall Wickersham 
Fogarty Miller, Calif. Widnall 
Forand Mills Willis 
Frazier Mitchell Withrow 
Fugate Morgan Wolverton 
Fulton Morris ates 
Garmatz Morrison Yorty 
Gary Moulder Zablocki 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—3 
Ayres Scott, Hardie Williams, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING—55 

Allen, Tl. Gavin O’Brien, Mich. 
Arends Gillette Radwan 
Barden Gore Ramsay 
Boggs, La. Gwinn Scott, 
Bolling Hall, Hugh D., Jr. 
Breen Edwin Arthur Secrest 
Brehm Halleck Sheehan 
Brooks Hoffman, il. Short 
Busbey Irving Smith, Kans. 
Bush Jenkins Staggers 
Chatham Jonas Steed 
Cole, Kans, Judd Tackett 
Curtis, Mo. Kelley, Pa. Thompson, Tex. 
Dawson McMillan Vail 
Dingell Miller, N. Y¥. Vursell 
Durham Murray, Tenn, Wier 
Eaton Murray, Wis. Wilson, Ind 
Eberharter Norblad Wood, Ga 
Furcolo Norrell Woodruff 


Mr. HARDIE SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman 
from Indiana, Mr. Hattecx. If he were 
present he would vote “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to inquire how the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] is 
recorded. 

The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 

The Chair thinks this vote is close 
enough so that if anyone desires to ask 
for a recapitulation he may do so. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a recapitulation of the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the 
vote is close enough so that there should 
be a recapitulation. The Clerk will call 
the names of those voting in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. HCFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if I am correctly recorded on 
the roll call, may I afterward change 
my vote? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
before the vote is announced. . 

The Clerk will call the names of those 
voting in the affirmative. 

The Clerk called the names of those 
voting “yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there any Member 
voting “yea’’ who is incorrectly re- 
corded? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
Clerk read my name on the list of those 
voting “yea.” I voted “nay.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is re- 
corded as voting “yea.” 

Mr. CASE. That is an error, Mr. 
Speaker. I voted “nay.” 

The SPEAKER. The correction will 
be made. 

Is there any other Member voting 
“yea” who is incorrectly recorded? 

If not, the Clerk will call the names 
of the Members recorded as voting 
“nay.” 

The Clerk called the names of those 
voting “nay.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there any Mem- 
ber voting “nay” who is incorrectly re- 
corded? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Mr. Wooprurr. If he were present 
he would vote “yea.” I voted “nay.” I 
withdraw my vote of “nay” and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Murray. If 
he were here he would vote “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote of 
“nay” and vote “present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the names of those recorded as voting 
“present.” 

The Clerk called the names of those 
voting “present.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there any Mem- 
ber voting “present” who is incorrectly 
recorded? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT. JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I was not in the Chamber when 
the original vote was cast, having been 
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called to Lafayette College this morn- 
ing. Is it possible for me to qualify ona 
recapitulation and vote “no”? 

The SPEAKER. Not unless the gen- 
tleman was present in the hall listening 
and failed to hear his name called. 

So the motion to recommit was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Ayres against. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Williams of New York against. 

Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Hardie Scott 
against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., 
against. 

Mr. Durham for, with Mr. Judd against. 

Mr. Busbey for, with Mr. Boggs of Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr. Gillette for, with Mr. Steed against. 

Mr. Jenkins for, with Mr. O’Brien of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Vail for, with Mr. Eberharter against. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri for, with Mr. Bolling 
aguinst. 

Mr. Sheehan for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Texas against. 


Until further notice: 
Dingell with Mr. Arends. 
Dawson with Mr. Alien of Illinois. 
P.rcolo with Mr. Eaton. 
Norrell with Mr. Gavin. 
Mr. Staggers with Mr. Vursell. 
Tackett with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 
Mr. Secrest with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 
Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Jonas. 
Irving with Mr. Bush. 
Brooks with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Chatham with Mr. Norblad. 
Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Radwan. 
McMillan with Mr. Cole of Kansas. 
Wier with Mr. Brehm. 
Wood of Georgia with Mr. Wilson of 
Indiana. 
Mr. Barden with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 
Mr. Ramsay with Mr. Gwinn. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
u”™animous consent that all Members 
may have three legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks at 
this point in the Recorp on the confer- 
ence report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report on EH. R. 3880 contains 
an authorization for appropriations for 
50,000 public housing units in the next 
fiscal year. Heretofore by action of this 
body the recornmendation of the House 
Appropriations Committee was modified 
and the number of units authorized was 
reduced to 5,000 for the coming fiscal 
year. 

I understand that the proposed mo- 
tion to recommit the conference report 
would have the effect of eliminating the 
increased housing units. For this reason 
I shall vote against the motion to re- 
commi 


t. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that to talk in 
terms of 5,000 units when discussing a 
national housing program is to talk in 
meaningless platitudes, paying lip serv- 
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ice to a concept, but misleading the pub- 
lic. It is inconsistent with the tradi- 
tion of this great body. If this body is 
courageous, it will either authorize an 
adequate public-housing program or 
else it will have the courage to say to the 
American people that it is unalterably 
opposed to public housing and will elimi- 
nate it entirely from the bill. 

I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
the sense or intention of this body to say 
to the American people that the Con- 
gress of the United States is opposed to 
helping the needy, the homeless, and the 
disabled to find decent housing in which 
they can preserve their self-respect and 
rear a family. 

In my home city, St. Louis, there has 
been formed the St. Louis Housing Au- 
thority in order to take advantage of and 
cooperate with the Federal Government 
in accordance with the public-housing 
program heretofore authorized. This 
authority is headed by one of our most 
distinguished local citizens, who has a 
record of a lifetime of public service to 
his community and to his fellow citizens. 
He is Arthur A. Blumeyer, president of 
the Bank of St. Louis. Neither Mr. Blu- 
meyer nor his associates in the St. Louis 
Housing Authority are starry-eyed ideal- 
ists nor impractical dreamers. They are 
hardheaded, successful business and pro- 
fessional men. They know the need 
which exists. They can see through a 
visual inspection of some of the slum 
areas of the city of St. Louis the condi- 
tions in which many of our citizens are 
compelled to live. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone in this Chamber 
knows what has happened to construc- 
tion costs. Each one here is aware of the 
fact that it is impossible for a person of 
very limited means to undertake the con- 
struction of his own dwelling in these 
times of inflation. Construction costs 
are reflected in rentals. Certainly I be- 
lieve that landlords should receive a fair 
return on their investments. How then 
can we expect persons of very limited 
means, old people living on pensions or 
annuities, the disabled who cannot earn 
a livelihood, and the other unfortunates 
as well as inflation victims to afford—es- 
pecially in large urban areas—housing 
which will enable them to live with self- 
respect and to rear families. 

Mr. Speaker, the body has spent many 
hours, much effort, and many dollars of 
tax revenue in investigating communism 
and -Communist activity in the United 
States. Much of their effort has been 
productive of showing the results of 
Communist infiltration in our society 
and in our Government, but I submit, 
Mr. Sjeaker, that if we are truly con- 
cerned about communism in the United 
States, we shou'd go further back to the 
roots and concern ourselves with the 
places from whence communism springs 
and the basic conditions which predis- 
pose American citizens to acceptance 
of the Communist doctrine. The slums 
of our large cities, Mr. Speaker, pro- 
vide the most fertile breeding ground 
for the virus of communism. These 
people who see all about them noth- 
ing but squalor, filth, suffering, and 
ignorance naturally do not highly re- 
gard nor deep'y revere the great free 
society which is the United States. For 
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them the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights have no real meaning. For 
them the “four freedoms” seem but a 
hollow mockery. Some of them believe 
that there is a fifth freedom: the free- 
dom to suffer. Naturally Communist 
agitators, with their glib promises of a 
bright future, of improved conditions, 
and of assistance and equality find an at- 
tentive and a sympathetic audience. I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that the appropria- 
tion called for in this bill for public hous- 
ing is a much better investment against 
Communist infiltration in the future 
than any sums ever spent by either 
House of Congress in investigating com- 
munism in America. 

There is also a question of good faith 
involved. Prior Congresses have author- 
ized public housing and provided appro- 
priations. In reliance upon this such 
groups as the St. Louis Housing Authority 
have been set up. For the next fiscal year 
the St. Louis Housing Authority has 
plans for 4,488 units. Through private 
funds, tax exemptions authorized by the 
State Legislature, and the Board of 
Aldermen of the city of St. Louis, and 
other statutes, the St. Louis Housing 
Authority has proceeded to acquire large 
sections of land in the blighted slum 
areas of St. Louis. It is contemplated 
that in the next fiscal year enough land 
will be acquired to construct 1,312 units 
of public housing, bringing the total for 
the first two years of the construction 
program to 5,800. Thus far, the Public 
Housing Authority has approved the 
1,522 units. Architects’ plans have been 
completed for the balance of the pro- 
gram. The St. Louis Housing Authority 
has purchased land of a value in excess 
of $500,000. Options have been obtained 
on the balance of land which will be re- 
quired for the completion of this pro- 
gram. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that we cannot 
break faith with such groups as the St. 
Louis Housing Authority at this time. I 
feel certain that it is not the intention 
of this Congress to abandon public hous- 
ing. In order successfully to complete 
public housing programs, however, it is 
necessary to have the cooperation of 
semiprivate agencies such as the St. 
Louis Housing Authority. They, of ne- 
cessity, must make plans. This involves 
continuity of the program by the Con- 
gress. To speak in terms of 5,000 units 
for the entire Nation is palpably ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I will 
support the conference report on this 
bill. The bill now before us provides 
for a total of 50,000 units of public hous- 
ing to be built during the fiscal year 
which tegan on July 1. This matter is 
one of considerable controversy, but I 
feel that the conference report in pro- 
viding 50,000 units deals fairly with the 
question. 

When we passed the Housing Act of 
1949, it is my recollection that we pro- 
vided for the construction of 130,000 
units of low-rent housing per year for 
a@ period of 6 years. Thus a cut from 
130,000 to 50,000 units is a cut of 61 per- 
cent, and I dare say that no Government 
program has been cut by such a large 
percentage. If we build 50,000 units this 
year that will only be 39 percent of the 
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number that we originally provided for 
this year. 

I say the conference report in provid- 
ing for the construction of 50,0C0 units 
this year deals reasonably fairly with 
the question, because we all realize that 
all programs of the Government except 
those dealing directly with the defense of 
the Nation must be curtailed to some ex- 
tent in order to more nearly reach a bal- 
ance of our budget. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are those here, 
who argue that the number of low-rent 
housing units to be constructed during 
this fiscal year should be cut to 5.000 
units. What these Members mean is 
that they would like to kill the public- 
housing program altogether. I am 
against reducing the number of units to 
5,000. It is grossly wasteful, as I see it, 
to carry on the program at all if only 
5,000 units are to be built. What does 
5,000 units mean? It means the con- 
struction of an average of 11 units in 
each congressional district during the 
next year. If the program is to be re- 
stricted to 5,000 units, the cost of admin- 
istration will be out of all proportion to 
the benefits received. 

All across the country these housing 
projects have been approved. The pre- 
liminary work on them has been done. 
The Government has paid the cost of 
planning. Sites have been selected, and 
in many cases acquired. Architects have 
drawn the plans. Condemnations of 
land have been made. Accountants have 
set up the books. Many of the projects 
are ready to build. To fail to build 
those already approved seems to me to 
be folly. It is the type of irresponsibility 
that many people are already saying 
they can expect from this Congress. 

Slum clearance is a subjéct that we 
have heard much about during the past 
several years. If slum clearance is to 
go forward under the Housing Act of 
1949, then we must necessarily build 
enough public housing for those people 
who are dispossessed in the sium-clearing 
process to live in temporarily. 

Low-income people, such as those who 
live on small pensions, those who have 
physical handicaps that prevent them 
from earnings as much as the more for- 
tunate ones among us, disabled veterans 
dependent upon veterans’ pensions, can- 
not pay the high prices that individual 
homes are selling for today. In our 
hurry to make headlines, let us not for- 
get these people. Our Government can- 
not afford to forget the needs, the aspi- 
rations, the hopes of any segment of our 
people. 

STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 

JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, FIS- 

CAL YEAR 1952 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4740) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Ju- 
diciary, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 4740, 
with Mr. Cooper in the chair. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read the first paragraph of the bill. If 
there are no amendments to this para- 
graph, the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
TrtLeE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For necessary expenses of the Department 
of State not otherwise provided for, includ- 
ing expenses authorized by the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946, as amended (22 U. S. C. 801- 
1158), not otherwise provided for; expenses 
of the National Commission on Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Cooperation as au- 
thorized by sections 3, 5, and 6 of the act 
of July 30, 1946 (22 U. S. C. 2870, 287q, 287r); 
expenses of attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with activities provided for under 
this appropriation; hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; maintenance and Operation of air- 
craft outside the continental United States; 
printing and binding outside the continental 
United States without regard to section 11 
of the act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); pur- 
chase of uniforms; insurance of official motor 
vehicles in foreign countries when required 
by law of such countries; dues for library 
membership in organizations which issue 
publications to members only, or to members 
at a price lower than to others; rental of tie 
lines and teletype equipment; employment 
of aliens, by contract, for services abroad; 
refund of fees erroneously charged and paid 
for passports; establishment, maintenance, 
and operation of passport and despatch 
agencies; examination of estimates of appro- 
priations in the field; ice and drinking water 
for use abroad; excise taxes on negotiable in- 
struments abroad; loss by exchange; radio 
communications; payment in advance for 
subscriptions to commercial information, 
telephone and similar services abroad; relief, 
protection, and burial of American seamen, 
and alien seamen in foreign countries and 
in the United States Territories and posses- 
sions; expenses incurred in acknowledging 
services of officers and crews of foreign vessels 
and aircraft in rescuing American seamen, 
airmen, or citizens from shipwreck or other 
catastrophe abroad; rent and expenses of 
maintaining in Egypt, Morocco, and Muscat, 
institutions for American convicts and per- 
sons declared insane by fy consular court, 
and care and transportation of prisoners and 
persons declared insane; expenses, as au- 
thorized by law (18 U. S. C. 3192), of bring- 
ing to the United States from foreign coun- 
tries persons charged with crime; and pro- 
curement by contract or otherwise, of serv- 
ices, supplies, and facilities, as follows: (1) 
translating, (2) analysis and tabulation of 
, technical information, (3) preparation of 
special maps, globes, and geographic aids, (4) 
maintenance, improvement, and repair of 
diplomatic and consular properties in foreign 
countries, including minor construction on 
Government-owned properties, (5) fuel and 
utilities for Government-owned or leased 
property abroad, and (6) rental or lease, for 
periods not exceeding 10 years, of offices, 
buildings, grounds, and living quarters for 
the use of the Foreign Service, for which pay- 
ments may be made in advance; $75,500,000: 
Provided, That not less than $10,000,000 of 
this appropriation shall be used to purchase 
foreign currencies or credits owed to or 
owned by the Treasury of the United States 
for carrying out the purposes of this appro- 
priation: Provided further, That pursuant to 
section 201 (c) of the act of June 30, 1949 
(41 U. S. C, 231c), passenger motor vehicles 
in possession of the Foreign Service abroad 
may be exchanged or sold and the exchange 
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allowances or proceeds of such sales shall be 
available without fiscal year limitation for 
replacement of an equal number of such ve- 
hicles and the cost, including th. exchange 
allowance, of each such replacement shall 
not exceed $3,000 in the case of the chief of 
mission automobile at each diplomatic mis- 
sion and $1,400 in the case of all other such 
vehicles except station wagons. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STreran: On 
page 4, line 4, after the semicolon strike out 
“$75,500,000” and insert “$73,000,000.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I offer seeks to reduce the 
amount of $75,500,000 allowed by the 
committee for salaries and expenses in 
the Department of State. It will be re- 
called that the Foreign Service budget 
has been placed under the salaries and 
expenses of the Department of State. 
Previously the Foreign Service budget 
appeared in the bill separately, and in 
that way the Members had better op- 
portunity to see what the cost of the 
Foreign Service was as compared to the 
staff here in Washington. 

The reason for my offering this 
amendment is because I have for some 
time believed that we should look again 
into the reorganization of the Foreign 
Service. I believe we should go into that 
matter some time in the fuvure and 
have another look at it. However, the 
amendment I offer I am positive will not 
injure the operations of the Department 
in view of the fact that about $3,000,000 
of these funds are transferable into 
other agencies. and in view of the fur- 
ther fact that there has grown up here 
in Washington too many divisions of 
the Department. I sometimes wonder 
whether or not we should have as many 
divisions in the Department of State in 
Washington. We have one section in 
these divisions having relations with 
Congress. I was quite amazed as my 
chairman himself when the item came 
up before us, indicating that he had not 
seen one of those representatives, any 
one of the 27 employees who had rela- 
tions with Cungress. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that the action of the com- 
mittee in reducing this bill by the 
amount of $1,900,000, and the expres- 
sion of the committee during the hear- 
ings with regard thereto is sufficient 
evidence as to what the committee wants 
done with regard to those 27 employees? 

Mr. STEFAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, of course, and he knows and I 
know that the amount allowed for the 
department was satisfactory to it. We 
know that there is room enough to make 
some retrenchments here. I am alarmed 
over the fact that our national debt is 
increasing tremendously. I was told the 
other day that with all of our obliga- 
tions and commitments, we have now a 
national debt approaching $300,000,000,- 
000. We have a big tax bill coming up, 
we have a demand from our constitu- 
encies to economize. 

I repeat again, I am offering this 
amendment in good faith. It is a modest 
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cut and I beiieve this particular agency 
can take the cut that I am suggesting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, the cut 
in the Department of State is appar- 
ently a large ore, but if you will look at 
it, practically all of the cut is made in 
the Voice of America or in the Interna- 
tional Information Service. We cut that 
$40,000,000. There is an apparent cut of 
$30,000,000, out in actuality we cut it 
$40,000,000. So the cut I am suggesting 
in this is merely a cut which I believe 
will put the Department on notice to do 
some retrenching in connection with 
their Washington divisions which are 
growing like mushrooms and which are 
costing a tremendous amount of money. 

I hope my amendment will be agreed 
to. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment conclude in 10 
minutes, the last 5 minutes to be re- 
served to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment really does not reduce the 
funds that were available last year to 
any extent. If the chairman of the com- 
mittee will turn to page 11 of the com- 
mittee print—and I call the attention of 
the membership to it—there is no such 
thing available to the membership gen- 
erally—there is this footnote to the 
budget: 

Excludes $3,779,732 for activities trans- 
ferred in estimates to other appropriations 
as follows. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I referred to that. 

Mr. TABER. I know the gentleman 
did, but I want to give the details so that 
the House will see what it is and also 
that this is only a cut of about $400,000 
below the amount made available last 
year. That is the actual situation. The 
actual cut here is only about $400,000 be- 
low the amount that was made available 
last year. Why they should object I do 
not know. 

The way the committee has brought 
tre bill in here, with the reductions it 
has made, this is ‘nore money than they 
had available last year. Under these 
circumstances it does not seem reason- 
able that we should allow it to stand. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man know that the comparative figure 
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with last year’s appropriation is $2,992,- 
000,000 less, as pointed out in the report? 
Furthermore, may I respectfully point 
out that the committee at page 3 of its 
report specifically referred to the item 
appearing in the footnote at page 11 of 
the committee print. 

Mr. TABER. If you take $3,799,000 
out of this figure you get $73,701,000. 
That is the way the thing stands. With 
the transfers, it is not a substantial cut 
below last year’s figure, and we should 
not allow the thing to stand. Those are 
the 27 persons who are on the payroll 
who draw at least $15,000, if they are 
liaison men, who come up here to oper- 
ate on Congress. I think the gentleman 
from New York said he had never seen 
one of them when they held hearings. 
Nov, it does not seem to me, when we 
are asking to make a cut of $600,000 be- 
low last years’ figure, that we are asking 
for very much of a cut, everything con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House 
will adopt the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, with regard to the last 
matter mentioned by my distinguished 
and able colleague the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TaBER], the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the matter of the 27 em- 
ployees engaged in congressional liaison, 
permit me to point out that that was 
brought to the surface by this committee. 
There is contained in the printed com- 
mittee hearings a full explanation, as 
best they were able to give it, of what 
work they do, and that matter has been 
amply taken care of by the committee in 
reporting the amount of $75,500,000 for 
what constitutes our eyes and our ears 
all over the world in these most crucial 
times. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I admit what the gen- 
tleman said is true, but the gentleman 
did not refer to five or six other divisions 
which I referred to, which are equally 
susceptible of scrutiny. 

Mr. ROONEY. We have covered that 
in our own way. We started off with 
this proposition: In these highly critical 
times when we need these eyes and ears 
all over this world in our struggle against 
the Communist oppressor, I do not think 
it behooves us, to close, even partially, 
those eyes and those ears. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, this has to 
do with people here in Washington. 

Mr. ROONEY. I regret that I must 
say that that is definitely incorrect. If 
the gentleman will permit me to finish 
my statement, I shall be glad to answer 
him on every point. The committee cut 
the amount of this appropriation to the 
extent of $1,900,000 down to $75,500,000. 
Now, the pending amendment would 
seek to cut that amount still further to 
the extent of $2,500,000, although in the 
fiscal year 1951, which just expired June 


30, the going rate called for an appro- 
priation of $78,492,000. The amount 
proposed by the committee, $75,500,000, 
merely carries on our eyes and ears at 
the present or going rate. It does not 
even provide for the filling of all of the 
vacancies. 

I want you to listen carefully to this 
point: This appropriation proposed by 
the committee is not actually an appro- 
priation of $75,500,000. It is an appro- 
priation of $65,500,000 for the reason 
that we have inserted in this bill lan- 
guage which would require the Depart- 
ment of State to use $10,000,000 of the 
$75,500,000 in the purchase from the 
Treasury of foreign currencies and cred- 
its. We have these foreign currencies 
and these credits as the result of sales 
of surplus property abroad, and they 
are in the United States Treasury. In 
order to get that $10,000,000 in foreign 
currencies and credits out of the Treas- 
ury, we must appropriate in cash the 
amount of $10,000,000. 

It is really merely a bookkeeping trans- 
action and the 1952 salaries and ex- 
penses of the Department of State cost 
the taxpayers only the amount of $65,- 
500,000. 

The gentleman from New York men- 
tioned a footnote at page 11, I believe he 
said, of the committee print. The com- 
mittee was fair and aboveboard on that 
matter and not trying to put anything 
over on anybody, because in the first par- 
agraph on page 3 of the committee report 
you will find this frank language: 

The amount recommended represents a 
reduction of $1,900,000 in the budget esti- 


mate, and is $2,992,000 below the amount of 


$78,492,000, appropriated for this item for fis- 
cal year 1951. However, the fiscal year 1951 
appropriation included certain nonrecurring 
items totaling $3,823,133, the largest of which 
was $3,615,000 for USIE administrative sup- 
port to be financed under that appropriation 
in 1952. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Steran!] be voted down and 
that the committee’s action in allowing 
$75,500,000 for this important part of 
our Government be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair being in doubt, the Committee 
divided and there were—ayes 71, noes 
79. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Rooney 
and Mr. STEFAN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
126, noes 102. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to speak out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
we are all proud of the employees of the 


-House and every employee connected 
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with the organization of the House, the 
Parliamentarian, the reading clerks, 
down to these little page boys who have 
their lives ahead of them, and who ren- 
der such important service and in whom 
we are all interested. 

When anyone of those in the service 
of the House suffers a loss of any one 
of their near relatives, we all feel very 
sorry for them in that great loss and 
sorrow. 

One of our most valued employees, 
starting in 1906, is our good friend Mr. 
A. E. Chaffee. He started in January, 
1906, as an employee in the folding 
room. Later he became messenger in 
charge of the telephones; later became 
telephone manager for the minority; 
later became telephone manager for the 
majority, and in 1919, after going 
through these various steps of promo- 
tion, he was promoted to the responsible 
position of reading clerk of the House 
of Representatives. He has been one 
of the reading clerks since June 10, 
1919. 

A few days ago Mr. Chaffee lost his 
dear wife, his sweetheart and his :com- 
panion for many years. In his sorrow 
we all feel very keenly for him. I know 
that I express the sentiments of all my 
colleagues when I extend to him my 
own personal sympathy, I also extend the 
sympathy of all Members of the House, 
in the great loss he has sustained. 

These few words from Members are 
a source of great consolation to an 
employee who has lost a near and dear 
one, such as Mr. Chaffee has. I repeat I 
feel keenly for him in his bereavement, 
and in extending my own sympathy to 
him I take the liberty of extending to 
Mr. Chaffee and his loved ons the pro- 
found sympathy of every Member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join with the distinguished 
majority leader in paying tribute to 
Alney Chaffee, one of the first persons 
who took my hand when I came here 
and who steered me around in the prob- 
lems which beset me at that time. 

He came here originally from Otoe 
County, in my district in Nebraska. 
Always he has been cheerful and help- 
ful. Certainly those of us on this side, 
especially in my case, from his own home 
district in Nebraska, join in expressing 
our sorrow and regret at the passing of 
his beloved wife. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachu;etts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlemar: yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I join with the majority 
leader: in expression of sympathy to 
Mr. Chaffee. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts surely voices the sentiments 
of all of us. 

I have known Mr. Chaffee for over 
27 years. He has been one of our most 
faithful officials; a man of great energy, 
ability, and devoted to the public serv- 
ice. Always courteous and helpful to 
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all of us, we appreciate his fine service. 
We all join in expressing our sympathy 
to him in his hour of sorrow. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join with the other Members of the 
House in expressing deenest sympathy 
with our friend, Mr. Chaffee, in the pass- 
» ing of his wife and lifetime sweetheart 
and companion, who for many years has 
been amongst us. 

To me and to many others, the pres- 
ence of this beautiful spirit in our midst 
is truly a benediction. I am quite sure 
that at this moment, when his own per- 
sonal life seems torn apart, he does know 
that life is a continuing stream; that it is 
a wonderful adventure that has no end. 
I am sure he looks forward to the day 
when he and she will be reunited in the 
tide of the endless river of life ever flow- 
ing toward the great ocean of eternity. 
I am sure that his gentle soul has long 
known that— 

Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall 
cease to be never; 

Never was time it was not; end and begin- 

ning are dreams. 
Birthless and deathless and changeless re- 
maineth the spirit forever; 

Death hath not touched it at all, dead 

though the house of it seems. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. STEFran]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, as dean 
of the Nebraska delegation in Congress, 
I deeply appreciate the remarks made 
by the distinguished majority leader in 
reference to a man who served in this 
House over 40 years. When I came here 
17 years ago he and William Tyler Page 
and others who have gone to the Great 
Beyond were among my friends and ad- 
visers. 

On behalf of the Nebraska delega- 
tion, and I know I speak for the Mem- 
beis of the House, I extend deep sympa- 
thy to the family of Mr. Chaffee in this 
hour of their sad bereavement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I am extremely glad the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] has taken the floor to give his 
sympathy and that of the Members of 
the House to Mr. Chaffee in the loss of 
his wife. Mr. Chaffee had many talks 
about his wife and her devotion to him 
and his to her, and her helpfulness to 
him especially when he was ill. Mr. 
Chaffee is a lovable gentleman of the 
old school, and his wife was a gentle- 
woman of the same school. I think 
every Member here, particularly those 
who have served for a long time, know 
of Mr. Chaffee’s unfailing usefulness to 
us. He has never played politics, and 
he is helpful in his courtly manner to 
every single Member, particularly with 
regard to legislation, and in every way 
possible I know we all mourn with this 
fine Christian and our great friend in 
his great bereavement. May God grant 
= courage to carry on his work and 

e, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts, and I 
may add that Mr. Chaffee was helpful 
to every Member of the House without 
regard to political party. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
distinguished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I, too, join with my 
colleagues in stating that I deeply ap- 
preciate the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts {[Mr. McCormack] making these 
remarks about our dear friend, Mr. 
Chaffee, in the loss of his helpmate for 
many, Many years. I extend to him 
my deepest sympathy. I can do that 
sincerely, because I do not think God 
ever made a better man than Mr. 
Chaffee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

(By unanimous consent, the pro- 
forma amendment was withdrawn.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 
For representation allowances as author- 


ized by section 901 (3) of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act of 1946 (22 U. S. C. 1131), $850,000. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEFAN: On 
page 4, line 22, after the comma, strike out 


“$850,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$675,- 
000.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment merely restores the amount 


for representation allowances to what it 


was a year ago, and I hope that the 
chairman will accept the amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, we ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RreEs of Kansas 
to the amendment offered by Mr. STEFAN, 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained; the Stefan amendment has 
already been adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 

For carrying into effect the act of July 25, 
1946 (22 U. S. C. 295b), including the initial 
alterations, repair, and furnishing of build- 
ings acquired under said act, $8,000,000, 
which is exclusively for expenditure under 
the provisions of said act which relate to 
payments representing the value of foreign 
property or credits: Provided, That, when 
specifically authorized by the Secretary of 
State or such Assistant Secretary as he may 
designate, section 6 of the act of May 7, 1926, 
may be construed as including leaseholds of 
not less than 10 years. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word on the acquisi- 
tion of buildings. 


JULY 25 


Mr. Chairman, I have been asked by 
numerous Members of the House on both 
sides of the aisle to discuss especially the 
acquisition of buildings abroad because 
of many misunderstandings. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Scrivner] especially wanted me to dis- 
cuss the acquisition of buildings in Bonn, 
Germany, the temporary capital. The 
Washington Evening Star carried a story 
to the effect that in Bonn, Germany, 
“they are putting the roofs on West 
Germany’s ‘Little America.’ By Septem- 
ber, a United States type community is 
expected to be ready on the outskirts of 
this German capital to house the Amer- 
ican high commission staff.” 

There has been considerable criticism 
about that. I want the membership to 
know that this operation not only in 
Bonn, Germany, but also in Frankfurt, 
is not the operation of the Foreign 
Building Office of the Department of 
State for which appropriations are being 
made in this bill. 

I have photographs and pictures of 
the 41 apartment houses in Frankfurt 
and the buildings in Bonn with me here 
for your inspection. These buildings 
are being constructed by the McCloy 
forces in Germany from the German 
economy. All of the labor, all of the 
furniture—I will admit that the furnish- 
ings are rather elaborate—I agree to 
those charges that are made—all of the 
architecture, all of the material and the 
ground are being paid for by the German 
economy, German marks and credits that 
we have against the German Govern- 
ment. Eventually, according to the in- 
formation I have received, all of this 
property will go back to Germany when 
and if we are through with it and have 
no longer any use for it. 

The buildings in Frankfurt are of per- 
manent nature. Those in Bonn are tem- 
porary because it is believed that the 
future capital of Germany will not be in 
Bonn. However, I want the committee 
to know that we have no money in this 
bill for that operation. 

If the committee is interested in the 
foreign building operations for which 
we make appropriations in this bill, I 
have photographs of buildings that we 
are constructing for our Foreign Service 
employees. In that operation I wish the 
committee to know that no money, no 
American dollars, is used in the construc- 
tion of those residences for ambassadors, 
ministers, secretaries, and other foreign 
officers because+hat, too, is paid for with 
credits and counterpart funds made 
available to us through UNRRA, lend- 
lease, surplus property, and so forth. 
There are no American dollars in it. 
This operation is the only way we can 
get anything back from lend-lease and 
surplus property. We have scattered all 
over the world buildings that belong to 
us, which are becoming more valuable 
evevy day. We will save a considerable 
amount. I have questioned the con- 
struction of some of the buildings that 
are too fancy because I fear about the 
maintenance costs. This committee has 
continuously warned the Foreign Build- 
ing Office against the construction of so- 
called castles, the maintenance costs of 
which will be prohibitive, but in the 
long run I think this operation will save 
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the taxpayers of the United States many, 
many millions of dollars. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.STEFAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think I under- 
stood the gentleman correctly. Is it not 
a fact that American dollars were first 
advanced through counterpart funds and 
that American dollars are paying for all 
of these buildings? 

Mr. STEFAN. We gave away and 
junked billions of dollars of surplus ma- 
terial for which we got nothing, but this 
is one operation from which we are get- 
ting a little something back. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Sure; but our dol- 
lars are paying for every bit of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this 
opportunity to commend the gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. Steran]. With the 
possible exception of a sentence or two of 
his remarks, I think he has correctly de- 
scribed the thoughts of every Member 
of this subcommittee in regard to the 
foreign buildings operation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

For expenses necessary to meet annual 
obligations to international organizations, 
the Government of Panama, and Gorgas 
Memorial Institute, pursuant to treaties, 
conventions, or specific acts of Congress, 
$29,300,000: Provided, That the Department 
of State, when requested by the United Na- 
tions, is authorized to acquire surplus prop- 
erty for the United Nations in accordance 
with existing surplus property disposal laws 
and regulations, and the contribution of the 
United States to the United Nations shall be 
reduced by the value of the surplus prop- 
erty and necessary expenses, including 
transportation costs, incidental to the ac- 
quisition thereof. 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Battie: On 
page 5, line 23, strike out “$29,300,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$30,297,861.” 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
on my feet at this time for two reasons 
only. One is that I am chairman of 
the Subcommittee on International Or- 
ganizations, and the second one is that 
this proposed cut of $997,861 recom- 
mended by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions represents a debt that we have been 
obligated to pay since January of this 
year. I am as. economy-minded as 
anyone else, and I want to go on record 
as voting for economy, and if I thought 
this gave us an opportunity to actually 
save some money I would vote for it, 
But, actually, it represents an amount 
of money that we have owed since last 
January. 

The fiscal year for the United Nations 
and these international organizations 
begins in January and not in July, as 
ours does, and therefore we have been 
participating since the first of the year 
as a full contributor to those organiza- 
tions, and therefore we have encurred 
an obligation and a debt. I think it 
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is a moral and a legal obligation that 
we are going to have to live up to. It 
is a matter of policy. If the Congress 
of the United States decides that we 
do not want to participate as a full mem- 
ber in the United Nations and these 
international organizations, that is one 
thing, but as long as we are in them, 
then it is incumbent upon us to pay our 
own way. I, for one, think it would 
be a serious and a disastrous step to 
get out of these organizations at a time 
when the United States is supposed to 
be the leader and at a time when world 
peace is in so much jeopardy. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. I feel that I must ex- 
press my very grave concern over the 
consequences of one reduction proposed 
by the Appropriations Committee in the 
report now before us. This is the pro- 
Posed reduction of $997,861 in the ap- 
‘propriation contributions to interna- 
tional organizations. This appropria- 
tion provides for our contributions to the 
United Nations and to six of its special- 
ized agencies, to the seven inter-Ameri- 
can organizations of which the Pan 
American Union is the foremost, to thir- 
teen other international organizations 
and to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
and the Government of Panama. The 
adjusted amount proposed by the Presi- 
dent was itself a reduction of over $23,- 
250,000 from the amount appropriated 
for this year, and it is from this greatly 
reduced amount that this further reduc- 
tion of $997,861 is proposed. 

It is important, I think, that every 
Member of the House understands just 
what the effect of this $997,861 reduction 
would be. With the exception of the 
amount estimated for the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, all the items pro- 
vided for in this appropriation represent 
firm international obligations of this 
Government. With the exception of the 
obligation to the Government of Panama, 
they all represent obligations undertaken 
not with just one government, but un- 
dertaken with a large number of other 
governmenis in exchange for their un- 
dertaking similar obligations to support 
these international organizations. The 
amount requested by the President, that 
is, $30,297,861, represents the amount re- 
quired to meet our legal obligations to 
the budgets of these international organ- 
izations as developed through the con- 
stitutional processes to which we our- 
selves have subscribed, and to meet our 
legal obligation to make payment to the 
Government of Panama in return for our 
rights to the Canal Zone, and to meet the 
expenses of the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory which are a charge against the 
United States alone. 

The report of the House committee 
leaves to the discretion of the Depart- 
ment of State the application of this re- 
duction of $997,861 to the various items 
included in the appropriation. For my- 
self, I do not see how this discretion can 
possibly be exercised in any meaningful 
way. With the exception of this one 
item for the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory, these items all represent firm inter- 
national obligations undertaken by this 
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‘ 
Government with equal seriousness and 
good faith. I do not see how the De- 
partment of State could discriminate as 
between them. For this reason if for no 
other, this reduction would inevitably 
mean that we would be unable to meet 
in ‘ull our legal commitments to support 
the United Nations, its specialized agen- 
cies, and the organizations of the inter- 
American system. 

However if this were not true—even 
if the Department of State could be ex- 
pected to determine that the United 
States should violate its international 
obligation to support the South Pacific 
and Caribbean Commissions and the 11 
other organizations not included in the 
United Nations or inter-American sys- 
tems, and even if it should decide that 
the United States should default on its 
payment to the Government of Panama 
and that the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory should have no funds to operate on 
in 1951—the amount which would be 
saved by these devices would be insuffi- 
cient to absorb the full reduction. It is 
absolutely inescapable that this reduc- 
tion, if made, should not only strike at 
the heart of our obligation to support 
the international organizations of which 
we are a member, but should strike 
directly at our participation in the major 
organizations of the United Nations and 
inter-American systems. 

I wonder if the House is prepared to 
go back on its commitments to the or- 
ganizations of the United Nations sys- 
tem and to these organizations of our 
own hemisphere. It takes no great ex- 
ercise of the imagination to speculate on 
the satisfaction with which the Soviet 
Union would greet the news that the 
United States proposed to fail to meet 
its obligations to support the regular 
budget of the United Nations. The So- 
viet Union and its satellites, while con- 
stantly and incessantly charging that 
the United Nations is little more than 
a tool of the United States, have con- 
tinued to make their payments to its 
budget. Can we reconcile the leader- 
ship which we are giving to the United 
Nations in its political deliberations at 
the headquarters in New York, the lead- 
ership which we are giving the United 
Nations forces in the field in Korea, and 
the leadership which we are giving to 
the forces of the free world all over the 
globe, with a failure to meet our legal 
commitment to support the regular 
budget of the United Nations in the 
amount of approximately $16,400,000 in 
1951? 

With respect to the specialized agen- 
cies, the situation is different in some 
respects, but the reasons for our fulfill- 
ing our international commitments— 
not just because they are commitments, 
but because they are in our own very 
basic self-interest—are equally com- 
pelling. The Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites have not deigned to join the major 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, or, having joined, have attempted 
a walk-out. Since I myself served on 
the United States delegation to the sixth 
session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO just concluded in Paris, I can 
speak with some personal familiarity 
as to the situation which exists there. 
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The Soviet Union has never been a 
member of UNESCO, for the very ob- 
vious reason that the free exchange of 
information, the raising of educational 
standards throughout the world and the 
fight against illiteracy, and the very con- 
cept of a mutual tolerance of the cul- 
tures of other nations are all anathema 
to it. The governments of Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland did join, for 
what reasons I cannot say. I can say, 
however, that not one of these countries 
sent delegates to the recent conference 
in Paris; that Poland still owes the or- 
ganization part or all of its assessments 
for 5 years; that Hungary owes for both 
1949 and 1950, and that Czechoslovakia 
is in arrears for 1950. Not only was 
Czechoslovakia not represented at this 
recent meeting in Paris, but it addressed 
a letter to the conference condemning 
the organization and its work. Do we 
wish to associate ourselves with these 
satellites of the Soviet Union? I think 
it should also be noted that at this con- 
ference, this same organization which 
suffered the slander of Czechoslovakia 
manifested its good faith toward the 
United States by taking the final step 
of reducing the United States contri- 
bution to 33% percent of total assess- 
ments against all members, a goal which 
it had resolutely set for itself 3 years 
ago when the United States contribution 
stood at 41.88 percent. 

In the case of the World Health Or- 
ganization, the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, once members, have one after 
the other announced that they no longer 
consider themselves members and, in the 
case of the Soviet Union, have withheld 
financial support from the very outset. 
The WHO has refused to recognize these 
declarations of withdrawal, just as it has 
refused to recognize the declaration of 
withdrawal on the part of Nationalist 
China, and has continued to make an- 
nual assessments against these members 
although the nonpayment of contribu- 
tions by these countries has been a mat- 
ter of serious financial concern to the 
other members. These other members 
of WHO, like those of UNESCO, this year 
reduced the United States percentage of 
contribution the final step to 3344 per- 
cent of total assessments from the figure 
of 38.54 percent where it stood 3 years 
ago. Do we wish to associate the United 
States, in WHO, with the cynical actions 
taken by the Soviet Union and satel- 
lite states in defaulting on their obliga- 
tions? 

Again, in the case of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Soviet 
Union has never designed to accept the 
responsibilities of membership, and those 
satellites who did become members, 
namely, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Yugoslavia, have announced 
their withdrawal from the organization. 
Of the total assessments against the 
membership of FAO, the United States 
is assessed 27.10 percent. I am confident 
that this House does not wish to asso- 
ciate itself in any manner with these 
satellite members of FAO. 

As a result of my period of service on 
the United States delegation to this re- 
cent meeting of UNESCO, one fact was 
brought very forcefully to bear upon my 

attention, That is that the actions of 


the United States in these organizations 
are brought under the very direct scru- 
tiny of the peoples of the free world 
whom we are trying so strenuously to 
win to our side, and to keep on our side, 
in our struggle with Soviet Communist 
imperialism. We are not dealing with 
other countries through conventional 
diplomatic channels when we meet them 
in the councils of these international 
organizations. Rather, we are dealing 
directly with the leaders of the various 
important sections of the national life 
of each other country—leaders who have 
a very strong influence on the manner 
in which the peoples of these other coun- 
tries view the United States and its ef- 
forts for world peace. 

In the case of UNESCO, we are deal- 
ing collectively, at one time and at one 
place, with the ministers of education 
of the member nations and their per- 
sonal representatives. We are dealing 
also with the presidents of universities 
and other representatives of the people 
of each country who are leaders in the 
fields of education, informational ex- 
change, and cultural activities; and who 
strongly influence the development of 


their peoples either toward the United © 


States or away from us. 

In the case of the World Health Or- 
ganization, we are dealing directly with 
the ministers of health of the other 
member states and with their leading 
men of medicine, with men in particular 
who are trying to wipe out disease from 
the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries and who are very much interested 
in knowing whether or not the United 
States is responsive to their needs. 

In the case of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, we are dealing di- 
rectly with the leaders of agriculture of 
the nations of the free world, and with 
their principal representatives; with 
men who want to know whether the ag- 
ricultural policy of the United States is 
going to take into account the needs of 
their own peoples for food and for a fair 
return from their agricultural products. 

These people have had their answer 
from the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union has told them, by acts speaking 
louder than words, that it is not pre- 
pared to meet with them on an equal 
basis in the conferences of these special- 
ized agencies; that it is not disposed to 
encourage the mutual exchange of views 
or the free flow of information; that it 
is not possible for it to lend its assistance 
to projects of economic assistance in the 
field of agriculture, health, and so forth, 
which are determined jointly by some 
60 nations. These people have been con- 
fident that they also had our answer, an 
answer to the effect that we were pre- 
pared to do all these things for the 
benefit of all which the Soviet Union is 
not prepared to do. Action by the Con- 
gress in denying the full amount of 
money required to meet our assessments 
for the budgets of these organizations 
would shake this confidence, and would 
immediately communicate to the peoples 
of the free world they represent the con- 
clusion that the United States is em- 
barking upon a program of withdrawing 
its support from the democratically con- 
stituted organizations of the United Na- 
tions system, 
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The observations which I have made 
with respect to the organizations of the 
United Nations system apply equally 
with respect to those organizations of 
our own hemisphere, that is, to the Or- 
ganization of American States with its 
central secretariat, the Pan American 
Union; to the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization; and to the other organiza- 
tions of that system. With long and 
hard work over the years we have grad- 
ually substituted in this hemisphere the 
concept of collective action and self-aid 
for the concept of either indifference to 
or total reliance upon this one nation, 
the United States. To deny financial 
support in adequate measure to the or- 
ganizations of the inter-American sys- 
tem would undermine this work at a 
very critical time. 

I hope I am not misguided in my con- 
fidence that the Congress will stand by 
the commitments of this Government to 
support these international organiza- 
tions which are so important to our re- 
lations with other governments of the 
free world, and that the full amount re- 
quired will be appropriated. 

Mr. BATTLE. I thank the gentleman. 
Because we disagree with some of these 
programs that are in process of being 
carried out—and I disagree with some 
of them—it does not give us a license 
to renege on our obligations. Actually, 
we should study them, correct them, and 
help to improve them. But the main 
point is that we should make our poli- 
cies for the future and not try to make 
them retroactive by cutting off funds. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 7 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. As I under- 
stand, the sum that the gentleman from 
Alabama seeks to restore is the amount 
that was authorized under the asic leg- 
islation adopted by the Congress, and 
that is all. 

Mr. BATTLE. That is right. 

Mr. HAYS or Arkansas. If the com- 
mittee recommendation is accepted, we 
would not only be subtracting a sum 
from that authorized by basic legisla- 
tion, but also withholding a sum that 
the Government has legally committed 
us to in the United Nations budget; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. BATTLE. That is correct. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s comments. 

I believe it is necessary for us to re- 
main economy minded for the sake of 
saving and efficiency, but I do not believe 
any of us want to put the United States 
in the position of refusing to pay a legit- 
imate deht that we have incurred. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Asa member of the 
committee that has brought this measure 
before tne House, I commend the gentle- 
man on justifying the authorization we 
made. This is one of the problems that 
confronts the Committee on Appropria- 
tions when we are attempting to go over 
appropriation bills. We find that we are 
morally responsible for amounts which 
have been previously approved by the 
Congress. I want to express my appre- 
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ciation to the gentleman for taking the 
stand that he has. 

Mr. BATTLE. I thank the gentleman. 
I think we are legally and morally bound 
to pay this debt. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Geor- 
gia to the amendment offered by Mr. Batre: 
Strike out “$30,297,869” and insert “$27,- 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man the House of Representatives and 
the Nation are due a vote of thanks to 
the subcommittee which handled this 
bill and to its able chairman. I have 
read a great part of the hearings. I 
have noted in many instances the forth- 
right manner in which the able chairman 
has thrust aside camouflage and subter. 
fuges and brought out the facts. 

I believe this particular item in the 
bill should be reduced further, from 
$29,300,000 to $27,000,000. The commit- 
tee in past years has sought to reduce 
the percentage of United States partici- 
pation in contributions to international 
organizations. To that end it has 
brought pressure to bear upon the State 
Department, but the results have been 
most disappointing. Indeed, the com- 
mittee records its disappointment on 
pee 5 of the report submitted on this 


Last year the International Refugee 
Organization was in this item and was 
provided with $25,000,000. However, 
this item is no longer in the budget; 
when this fact is considered it will be 
noted that the committee allowance is 
about $1,500,000 above last year. 

The theory of computing these contri- 
butions on the basis of alleged ability to 
pay is extremely questionable. On page 
651 of the hearings the witness, Mr. Hall, 
said that one of the factors considered 
in fixing the contribution is that we have 
the highest national income per capita 
of any country in the world. 

We also have the largest deficit. We 
also have the largest per capita national 
debt. 

We are allowed only one vote in these 
various organizations and it is a doubt- 
ful privilege we have of putting up most 
of the operating money. 

I regard it as unfair that our taxpayers 
here were assessed 38.47 percent of the 
total assessment for support of the 
United Nations educational, scientific, 
and cultural organizations for the cal- 
endar year 1949, as compared with ap- 
proximately 13 percent assessed against 
the United Kingdom, and approximately 


7 percent assessed against France; fur- 
ther that we were assessed 37.82 percent 
of total assessments for the calendar 
year 1950, as compared with these far 
smaller assessments to these other coun- 
tries. These percentages, und amounts 
are set forth in the hearings on pages 
287, 295, 603. Various testimony is scat- 
tered throughout the hearings on the 
subject. However, that is not the final 
word. Some of these countries against 
whom assessments are made do not pay 
them as assessed, and the tables show 
that in fact our payments to the United 
Nations educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural organizations were in the calendar 
year 1949 actually 42.62 percent of the 
total amount paid, and in the calendar 
year 1950 were actually 42.77 percent of 
the asses-ments actually paid for opera- 
tion of this UNESCO organization. 

Also, it is well for us to have an under- 
standing of what this UNESCO organiza- 
tion actually does. On page 621 of the 
hearings, where it is of course set forth 
in its best light by the witness, I notice 
among the projects to which it devotes 
itself is one of “encouraging textbook 
improvement, particularly in history and 
geography, through the development of 
aids for preparation of modern text- 
books; provision of direct assistance to 
member states in improvement of their 
own textbooks and in evaluating foreign 
textbooks; and fostering of bilateral and 
multilateral arrangements for textbook 
study and improvement.” 

I note they say in that paragraph: 

Already as a result of UNESCO’s efforts 
10 of the leading textbook distributors of 
Belgium have agreed to the idea of revising 
or improving their history books in line with 
UNESCO suggestions, with more emphasis 
bein placed on cultural and social questions 
and the work of international agencies. 


I am opposed to giving money to this 
organization to meddle in textbooks any- 
where in the world. Particularly, I do 
not want this organization meddling 
with history books and geography books 
in this country. We already have 
enough trouble with left-wing, crackpot, 
radical organizations and individuals 
getting insidious propaganda into our 
school textbooks. 

This organization is in bad odor and 
repute in other respects. In the Wash- 
i: gton Star of July 15 an article was 
published regarding it by Marcel Wal- 
lenstein in Paris. In that article Wal- 
lenstein said: 

Men and women who have the softest 
jobs in the world at good pay, and tax- 
free, are beginning to worry. A fire has 
been lit under the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific anci Cultural Organization, 


which has been meeting here in plenary 
session. 

The British, who pay one-eighth of 
UNESCO's expenses and the French, who pay 
less, are beginning to grumble. The United 
States taxpayer, who pays twice as much as 
anybody else for what one European editor 
has called the crackpot’s carnival, seems 
not to be worried about the drain on his 
small change. 

Also, :n connection with this amend- 
ment I would like to quote the following 
from a recent report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 


Departments, dealing with this subject 
matter: 

The United Nations and its specialized 
agencies have now been functioning ap- 
proximately 5 years and no appreciable 
stabilization is apparent as yet. On the 
contrary, the subcommittee found that there 
has been a continuous increase in growth 
and activities which is clearly reflected in 
steadily increasing budgets and expendi- 
tures, projects undertaken, personnel em- 
ployed, conferences and meetings and docu- 
mentation. In additiow. only slight progress 
appears to have been made with respect to 
the correction of basic structural weaknesses 
and deficiencies, duplication and overlap- 
ping, proliferation of bodies and commis- 
sions. Finally, the subcommittee found 
that increasing expenditures and activities 
have become a serious drain and burden 
upon the financial and manpower resources 
of many of the member governments of these 
organizations and may ultimately impair the 
effective operation of the entire system. 

Also: 

United States contributions and outlays 
to the United Nations, its specialized agen- 
cies, emergency-relief projects, and advances 
on the United Nations building loan have 
totaled approximately %424,000,000 from 
fiscal year 1946 through and including fiscal 
year 1950, and present indications are that 
these activities will entail additional con- 
tributions and outlays in excess of $120,- 
000,000 during fiscal yeas 1951; and United 
States outlays and contributions to the 
United Nations system and emergency-relief 
projects averaged approximately 50 percent 
of the totel Puigets and expenditures of 
these organizations. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Georgia yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I cail the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia to 
the record of yesterday’s proceedings 
here in the House wherein there is a full 
and complete answer on behalf of the 
Department of State with regard to each 
and every allegation of Marcel Wallen- 
stein who, I understand, was not at the 
recent UNESCO Conference in Paris 
which was attended by a member of this 
committee, the gentle.nan from Georgia 
[Mr. Preston]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I know the 
geitleman from Georgia (Mr. Preston] 
was there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana | Mr. 
Harvey]. 

Mr. HARV=Y. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia {Mr. 
Davis]. It was my experience and good 
fortune in 1949 to accompany a select 
committee of the Expenditures Com- 
mittee to Europe and the Near East. 
One of our chief objects was to make a 
study cf international organizations. Of 
course; we were unable to give thorough 
conziceration to the activities of all the 
international organizations so we cen- 
tered our studies upon three or four of 
them which were typical, such as the 
World Health Organization, United Na- 
tions International Children’s Welfare 
Fund and the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, and finally the organiza- 
tion having to do with Palestine relief. 
It is my opinion, Mr. Chairman, that in 
a sense we are contributing inequitably 
to these organizations and that we 
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should restrict our commitments in this 
field and insist that the other nations 
come through with their appropriate 
shares. I feel that that would be good 
not only from the standpoint of our own 
people but also that it would be a very 
important factor from the standpoint 
of building our prestige among other 
nations. I have the feeling that many of 
the other nations operate upon the 
theory that, “If we do not pay the bill, 
Uncle Sam will.” If they are truly a 
part of the United Nations, it is a part 
of their real responsibility. 

I want to agree wholeheartedly in the 
recommendations of the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Davis], and I hope 
that ve will sustain them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Harvey] 
has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California {Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was going to call 
to the attention of the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Harvey] the fact that the 
committee he refers to, and of which he 
was a member at that time, also carried 
on a very thorough investigation of the 
UNESCO Conference in Paris, and, if my 
memory serves me correctly, issued a 
favorable report. 

I would also like to say that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Preston], who was a congressional 
delegate to the last conference, was pri- 
marily responsible for seeing to it that 
the budgetary appropriation for the 
United States to the UNESCO Confer- 
ence was reduced considerably. He did 
a magnificent job representing the Con- 
gress in that conference. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

I happen to be a member of a sub- 
committee with the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BaTTLe] on international 
organizations, and that is why I am 
speaking on this subject. 

Of course, I support the Battle amend- 
ment, and I oppose the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I prefer not to. I 
have only a short time. 

There are two things I would like to 
impress upon the membership today. 
One is that we criticize Soviet Russia 
for not fulfilling her commitments. We 
have made certain commitments on a 
formula, which has been agreed upon, 
on ability to pay, of these different na- 
tions. It is true some of the nations 
have not met their obligations, but does 
that excuse us from meeting ours? That 
is point No. 1. 

The World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, the 
International Labor Office, UNESCO, the 
International Health Communications 
Union, the Organization of American 
States, and related bodies are all in- 
volved in this. About half of this cut 
of $990,000 is in the World Health Or- 


ganization. Certainly, it is an a 
objective to obtain agreements in re- 
gard to all types of health preservation 
and disease prevention, especially in 
these davs when we are traveling from 
nation to nation, and the likelihood of 
carrying disease is so great. It is cer- 
tainly to our interest to spend a half mil- 
lion dollars to see that this so~t of thing 
is carried on. I ask that the Davis 
amendment be voted down and that 
the Battle amendment be supported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] to close 
debate. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose both the Battle and Davis 
amendments. I have always contended 
that it is just not good sense to attempt 
to write appropriation bills here on the 
floor of the House, after appropriations 
committees have studied the problems 
contained therein for months, 5 days a 
week, each day from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 4 or 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, 

I oppose the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BaTTLe], 
which would insert an additional $997,- 
861 in the bill, for the reason that as of 
June 30 just past, the end of fiscal year 
1951, there was returned to the Treas- 
ury from contributions to international 
organizations the amount of $1,836,921, 
as a result of reductions in amounts re- 
quired for the United States share of 
contributions to international organiza- 
tions. It was on the basis of that that 
your committee made a reduction in the 
budget request down to the amount in- 
serted in the bills to wit, $29,300,000. 

I oppose the meat-ax cut suggested 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis] for the reason that during the 
past year our representatives to these 
international organizations have steadily 
changed, by way of reduction generally, 
the amount of our contributions. I am 
speaking of changes in regard to about 
15 of these international organiza- 
tions in which the United States has 
membership. I will give you an instance 
of what has happened since June 30, 
1951, with regard to our share of the cost 
of our membership in UNESCO. 

At the recent meeting of UNESCO, I 
believe, about the 11th of July, the in- 
stant month, in Paris, which was at- 
tended by the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston], 
the figures shown on page 5 of the com- 
mittee report, which pointed out a de- 
crease in the amount of our contribu- 
tions to UNESCO from 37.82 percent to 
35 percent, was further reduced to 334% 
percent. Are we going to hamstring our 
American representatives? Are we go- 
ing to embarrass the people who repre- 
sent us in the United Nations and other 
international organizations? Are we go- 
ing to hamstring a man of the fine type 
of Warren Austin, a member of your own 
party, who represents us in the United 
Nations? At such a critical time as this, 
should we not do everything we possibly 
can to keep our chins up in front of all 
the other nations of the world and meet 
our obligations? Will this proposed ac- 
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tion not adversely affect our efforts to get 
further help from the U. N. nations for a 
victory in Korea? 

I might say that the amount proposed 
by the committee in this bill does not 
suggest in any way a reluctance to meet 
the shares which we are required to meet 
when arrived at by agreement between 
the member nations which comprise 
these various international organiza- 
tions. What we do and have for some 
time done is insist that our representa- 
tives make every effort to reduce every 
American share. We are making head- 
way. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. I would like to say 
this to the members of the committee: I 
was very much impressed as I attended 
this conference in Paris by the genuine 
effort on the part of our delegation to 
bring about a reduction in our contribu- 
tion to this organization. The same also 
held true in regard to WHO at Geneva 
this year. 

If you adopt the Davis amendment, 
you will, in effect, put us a million and a 
half dollars in atrears with the United 
Nations, in addition to many thousands 
of dollars with the specialized agencies. 
Are you going to have the United States 
Government renege on its treaty obliga- 
tions? If so, then adopt the Davis 
amendment. It is exactly the same as 
though you had a note at the bank and 
plenty of money in your account and 
then willfully defaulted on paying the 
note. That is not the way we do busi- 
ness in this country. We owe the money. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I decline to yield in 
this very brief time that has been al- 
lotted to me. 

If you want to violate the legal obliga- 
tion of our Government, then adopt the 
Davis amendment and you will succeed. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that there was $1,800,- 
000 left in the Treasury last year? 

Mr. ROONEY. As of June 30, that is 
correct—$1,836,921. 

Mr. TABER. If you subtract $1,800,- 
000 from $30,684,000, you get $28,800,000. 
The committee on the basis of what was 
left over has not cut enough if my arith- 
metic is correct. 

Mr. ROONEY. Let me agree with the 
gentleman when he says that this is a 
matter of arithmetic. It concerns many, 
many items, every single one of which 
was taken into consideration by the com- 
mittee in arriving at the figure they 
suggest to the House of Representatives, 
to wit: $29,300,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that both the 
Davis amendment and the Battle amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired, 
all time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
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[Mr. Davis] to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Battie]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Davis of 
Georgia) there were—ayes 83, noes 74. 

mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed ks tellers Mr. Rooney 
and Mr. Davis of Georgia. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
117, noes 92. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BATTLE) as 
amended by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman: from Georgia [Mr. 
Davis]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 85. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointcd as tellers Mr. Davis of 
Georgia and Mr. Rooney. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
127, noes 102. 

So the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, before we leave this 
item relating to the contributions of this 
country to the international organiza- 
tions to which we belong there is a ques- 
tion I would like to propound to someone 
on the Committee on Appropriations or 
possibly someone on the subcommittee 
dealing with the international organiza- 
tions. For instance, Mr. Chairman, I 
note, to the credit of this subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
that in their report they request that the 
Department of State use every effort to 
reduce the percentage that this Gov- 
ernment is asked to pay to the various 
international organizations and that 
they have registered in their report a 
disappointment in the accomplishments 
to date in reducing our proportionate 
requirement so far as meeting the budg- 
ets of these organizations is concerned. 

Equally important however, Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me is this ques- 
tion: What is happening to the budgets 
of these international organizations? 
Are they constantly on the increase? It 
is not going to do a great deal of good 
to just decrease your percentage of par- 
ticipation if the costs and the asses:- 
ments are constantly skyrocketing. I 
wonder what this country is doing and 
what our representatives on these vari- 
ous organizations are doing to see to it 
that at least at this time the budgets 
of these international organizations are 
limited to what is absolutely essential. 
At this time when all the United Na- 
tions countries are faced with great re- 
sponsibility which call for large defense 
expenditures, it seems to me that an 
answer to this question is most impor- 
tant. I am glad to see the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Preston], Can the 
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gentleman tell me what is being done 
so far as exerting an influence in seeing 
to it that these international organi- 
zations keep their budgets to the bare 
essentials? 

Mr. PRESTON. I will be glad to re- 
spond to the gentleman on this point. I 
can speak with more accuracy about the 
recent conference held in Paris than 
any other. 

I would like to point out that the 
American delegation took the position 
that they would not support any increase 
in the budget. The major fight that was 
made during the conference of 3 weeks 
was on that one point. The budget for 
1950 for UNESCO was $8,200,000, oper- 
ating in 64 countries. The principal 
operation of UNESCO is not an operat- 
ing proposition but rather promotion, 
and so it is smaller. We took the posi- 
tion that, taking into account inflation, 
which is rampant all over the world, 
eight and five-tenths million was the 
maximum amount that we would go. 
We fought to the bitter end, and the 
budget was increased by the small sum 
of $200,000. So it speaks well for the 
position of the American delegation in 
honestly trying to keep the budget down 
to a sensible figure. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am 
pleased to know that has been our atti- 
tude as far as UNESCO is concerned. I 
would hope that is the attitude of our 
other delegations to the international 
organizations. No doubt most of the ac- 
tivities of these organizations are nice 
and possibly desirable, but I think at this 
time we might well ask this question of 
those organizations as we ask the same 
question of ourselves in the operation of 
the Federal Government: Are the ex- 
penditures now being made absolutely 
essential in this time of grave emer- 
gency? If not, it seems to me that these 
organizations in which we participate 
and for which we pay a part of the cost, 
can well cut back as we are asked to cut 
back in various functions of our Gov- 
ernment. 

I would hope that our various repre- 
sentatives in these organizations would 
take that point to heart and insist on 
the cut-back to bare essentials in their 
activities at tne present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Witttams of 
Mississippi: Page 6, line 6, after the period 
add a new proviso to read: “Provided further, 
That in no case shall the United States con- 
tribution to any international organization 
exceed one-third of the estimated total an- 
nual cost.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
constrained to insist upon the point of 
order that this is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. We already have basic 
legislation setting a ceiling on these con- 
tributions to international organiza- 
tions: 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Mississippi desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I have nothing to say except 
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that I insist it is a limitation of appro- 
priations. The amendment speaks for 
itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
certainly goes far beyond being a limi- 
tation. 

The gentleman from Mississippi has 
offered an amendment: the gentleman 
from New York has made a point of or- 
der against the amendment on the 
ground that it is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. The Chair invites at- 
tention to the fact that the amendment 
provides for changes in existing law with 
respect to international organizations 
and, of course, is legislation and not in 
order on an appropriation bill. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word only be- 
cause I feel it is necessary for me to re- 
spond to some statements made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. I do not 
profess to be an international lawyer of 
repute, but I think I can answer his sim- 
ple question. 

We received congressional authority 
to join the United Nations, and we 
joined them; we all know, as a matter 
of fact, that we were the principal 
movers in organizing the United Nations. 
As the specialized agencies were set up 
under the United Nations we likewise re- 
ceived authority to join these organiza- 
tions. When we joined we agreed to be 
bound by the vote of the majority under 
the rule adopted by those specialized 
agencies; consequently, when they were 
organized the formula for paying the 
contribution by the various member 
states was adopted by the particular 
conference in question, whether it was 
WHO, ILO, or UNESCO. Therefore we 
became legally bound to do one of two 
things: We either stayed in and paid up 
or we got out and quit it. It is just like 
joining the Masons, Odd Fellows, or any 
other organization: Either you pay your 
dues or get out. If they say your dues 
will be $10 a year ard you think it should 
be $5 you either pay the $10 or get out. 
That is the position we are in today. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. 
man from Chio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman is en- 
tirely in error when he says that we 
agreed to pay what the majority voted 
or that we are legally bound. That ques- 
tion comes up time and again, and in 
the legislation which has been discussed 
it did not fix a floor for a specific amount 
but it did fix ceilings. The fact is that 
these are merely moral commitments 
and have no legal status until the Con- 
gress acts on them. 

Mr. PRESTON. I take no stock in the 
assertion just made by the gentleman 
from Ohio. If we join any international 
organization and become participants 
bound by its rules and regulations 
adopted and they by a majority fix the 
amount of money that tre member states 
shall pay on a formula, then, of course, 
you are bound to pay it or else get out. 
How else can you stay in? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 


I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, 
basing my assumption on the gentle- 
man’s line of reasoning, if these organi- 
zations should say that the United States 
shall pay 100 percent, then the gentle- 
man would say we are legally bound to 
pay that 100 percent? 

Mr. PRESTON. No; I would say we 
would get out, quit. We certainly would 
not pay it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Who formulates 


these UNESCO programs? I think they 
are entirely too broad. How can we hold 
down these programs to a sensible cost, 
to a sensible proposition? 

Mr. PRESTON. I went to UNESCO 
headquarters, and talked to the people, 
I looked into the type of program they 
were operating, and I found no such 
situation existing in that particular 
organization, despite this man Wallen- 
stine who copied an article written by a 
British correspondent. This man Wal- 
lenstine did not get into the shadow of 
the building over there and knows noth- 
ing about what is going on. There is a 
great deal of misinformation abroad 
about the type of programs that are 
being conducted. I do not subscribe to 
everything that UNESCO, ILO and these 
other organizations do, but they are do- 
ing a.sensible job of promotion among 
the various national commissions. They 
are not operating a program themselves 
except in very minor instances. They 
are doing a good promotional job, and 
that is the sort of thing we have to have 
throughout all of the nations of the 
world. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mention one specific 
program that has helped us directly. 

Mr. PRESTON. One program is in 
connection with UNESCO, which is to 
carry fundamental education into coun- 
tries where illiteracy runs rampant, 
where people cannot read or write. They 
are promoting fundamental education in 
those areas in a manner that is satisfac- 
tory to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON. How does that help 
us in America? 

Mr. PRESTON. We are not doing 
these things from the standpoint of how 
it is helping us in America. We are 
helping the undeveloped countries of the 
world. It is not a pork-barrel organiza- 
tion. We do not go into them to begin 
with to see what we as Americans will 
get out of it. 

What is all this talk about arbitrarily 
fixing the United States contributions 
to international organizations at 3314 
percent? Have not the gentlemen who 
are sounding off on this matter as though 
they were originating some bold new 
economy ever taken the trouble to ac- 
quaint themselves with the facts con- 
cerning these contributions? Do not 
they understand that the contributions 
to many of the international organiza- 
tions will be greatly less than 334 per- 
cent—or do they want to raise some of 
the contributions under the cloak of a 
righteous appeal for economy? Do not 
they know that our contribution to 17 
of the 28 organizations we are consider- 
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ing here is already less than 33% per- 
cent? The over-all average for 1952 is 
37.21 percent and some reductions have 
already been made for next year. Can- 
not they understand that these reduc- 
tions constitute hard-won negotiations 
with other UN contributors at a time we 
are putting the pressure on our UN col- 
leagues to provide more soldiers to help 
our boys in Korea? 

If we are to talk about percentage 
contributions intelligently, we must 
predicate our discussion on the facts— 
not make a high-sounding appeal which 
defies the facts. Here are the facts: 

Thirty million, two hundred ninety- 
seven thousand, eight hundred and sixty- 
one dollars is the amount required for 
the United States to meet its obligations 
to these international organizations in 
fiscal year 1952. This is a reduction of 
over $23,250,000 or 4342 percent under 
the amount appropriated for this year. 
As I said before, the percentage contri- 
bution to 17 out of 28 international or- 
ganizations is less than 3344, and this 
number will be greater next year. 

I know for a fact that our representa- 
tives in the UN and specialized agencies 
have exerted every effort to secure a re- 
duction to 334% percent to those organi- 
zations where it is now higher than that 
figure. Those efforts have been success- 
ful, and our contribution will be at or 
below that figure in all of the organiza- 
tions of the UN system, with the excep- 
tion of the UN itself. Specifically, while 
the United States will contribute at a 
percentage of 35 percent to the 1951 
budgets of UNESCO and WHO, to which 
this present appropriation request re- 
lates, our contribution to the budgets of 
these two organizations for the calendar 
year 1952 will be at 3344 percent. In 
the case of WHO, this represents a re- 
duction over 3 years from a percentage 
of 38.54 percent, and in the case of 
UNESCO a reduction over 3 years from 
a percentage of 41.88 percent. Again I 
say, thesse reductions constitute hard- 
won negotiations with other UN contri- 
butors at a time when we are putting the 
pressure on our UN colleagues to provide 
more soldiers to help our boys in Korea. 

In the case of the UN itself, while the 
goal of 3345 percent which was to be 
achieved as economic conditions im- 
proved and the admission of new mem- 
bers permitted has not been reached, the 
United States percentage has been re- 
duced from 39.89 percent to 34.92 per- 
cent. In the case of all other special- 
ized agencies to which the United States 
contributes annually, the United States 
contribution stands at a figure consider- 
ably below 33% percent. 

While 3343 percent is a reasonable 
figure for the United States contribution 
in the case of the UN and the other 
organizations with a world-wide mem- 
bership in the neighborhood of some 60 
nations, I think we should all be aware 
that this figure represents a contribu- 
tion considerably below what we our- 
selves have confessed to be our capacity 
to pay. Likewise, such a percentage of 
contribution for the United States is 
neither reasonable nor fair in the case 
of the inter-American organizations. 
Here we are 1 of 21 members at the 
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most, and these members include among 
them some of the smallest and most 
poverty-ridden nations of the world. 
They are also the nations—mark this— 
no thinking man can fail to regard as 
absolutely essential to our national secu- 
rity and welfare: By any criteria of the 
so-called capacity to pay which any of 
us might develop, the United States ca- 
pacity would stand in rel&tionship to that 
of these other countries at a figure some- 
where between 90 percent and 99 per- 
cent. Despite this, the representatives 
of the United States Government have 
constantly pressed for a reduction in our 
percentage where it was particularly 
high, that is, in the Pan American Union 
and in the Pan American Sanitary Or- 
ganization. Two years ago, when our 
percentage stood at 72 percent, they 
secured agreement that the United 
States percentage would be reduced 
gradually to 66 percent, and the reduc- 
tions necessary to achieve that goal are 
now being made every year. The 
amount of money involved in our con- 
tributions to these organizations of the 
inter-American system is a little over 
$3,200,000. 

Now with reference to the Marcel 
Wallenstein article which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star, under a 
Paris date line of July 14, was largely de- 
rived from an earlier article appearing 
in the London Sunday Express of July 1, 
under the byline of John Gordon. The 
leader of the British delegation to the 
Sixth General Conference of UNESCO 
in Paris, the Honorable David R. Hard- 
man, Member of Parliament and Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary of the Min- 
istry of Education, issued a statement 
at that time refuting the allegations 
made by John Gordon and challenging 
the editor of the Sunday Express to 
open its columns so that the public can 
be given the truth about the organiza- 
tion he so lightheartedly libels. Below 
is a copy of the statement Mr. Hardman 
gave to the press in Paris immediately 
following the publication of the article 
in the Sunday Express. As of July 20, 
the Sunday Express had not published 
Mr. Hardman’s statement: 
Davip HaRDMAN REPLY TO SUNDAY 

ARTICLE 

“Four falsehoods in a five-line paragraph 
is a pretty fair achievement. And this is 
the record set up in the latest attack on 
UNESCO, published in the Sunday Express. 

“In one single paragraph, the Sunday Ex- 
press declared that: The Director General’s 
assistant gets 4,464 pounds a year plus 4,160 
pounds expenses. His personal assistant 
2,836 pounds. His stenographers 17 pounds 
a week. His lowest paid messengers 11 
pounds a week. 

“In fact the Director General's personal 
assistant who is also his secretary, gets not 
2,836 pounds but 1,400 pounds a year, and 
members of the secretarial pool in his office 
not 3,268 pounds but 868 pounds a year each. 

“UNESCO stenographers, who are stated 
to get 17 pounds a week, in fact start at 9 
pounds, unless they can work in the two 
languages, when they begin at 11 pounds, 10 
shillings. The lowest paid messengers get, 
not 11 pounds a week but 6 pounds a week. 

“You can go on like that right through 
the article. It states that UNESCO secre- 
taries get cigarettes and spirits duty free— 
not true; that UNESCO has proposed an in- 
quiry into illiteracy in British colonies— 
untrue; that it has set up a committee to 
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consider the problem of a small African 
tribe who could not pronounce the words of 
their language unless their front teeth had 
been knocked out when they were small— 
balderdash.” 

Referring to the article as “the annual 
anti-UNESCO Beaverbrook blether,” Mr. 
Hardman said: 

“Flogging UNESCO with lies, distortions 
and inaccuracies is an easy game for Philis- 
tines, for it calls for very little cerebral ac- 
tivity. 

“I make the article’s final score 11 false- 
hoods, five misrepresentations and one dis- 
tortion. 

“I challenge the editor of the Sunday Ex- 
press to open its columns so that the public 
can be given the truth about the organiza- 
tion he so lightheartedly libels.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to sup- 
port the argument of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Preston]. I think 
he probably explained our participation 
in this but for fear someone did not un- 
understand, may I say that in the first 
place this Congress adopted the United 
Nations philosophy. In other words, we 
joined the United Nations and we have 
been trying to make the United Nations 
a@ success. 

Outside of the formal organization of 
the United Nations, there are quite a 
number of auxiliary organizations which 
are in harmony with the United Na- 
tions Charter. They operate in a certain 
field, like the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the International Commu- 
* nications Union and so forth. These are 
all auxiliary organizations that are 
formed for the purpose of world har- 
mony along the lines they are working 
on. They all have a very distinct good 
to the United States, in my opinion, as 
well as to these other countries. 

We must have international agree- 
ments on all of these different subjects 
if we are going to be efficient as far as 
our own actions along these particular 
lines are concerned. As we took the 
leadership in the United Nations, we also 
took the leadership in forming a great 
many of these auxiilary organizations. 
However, it was necessary, of course, to 
have a budget prepared and when we 
came together with the different na- 
tions participating in these auxiliary or- 
ganizations, and there are about 20 I 
believe, the representatives of the dif- 
ferent; nations agreed upon a budget. 

This formula was set up based upon 
ability to pay, which everyone thought 
was fair. We get a certain assessment. 
We get an assessment on our ability to 
pay in comparison with some of the other 
nations that are participating. It is true 
that we do pay more than some of the 
nations that are practically bankrupt, 
such as the Marshall-plan nations, like 
France, England and others that we are 
trying to help back on their feet. We 
do pay proportionately more than they 
do. If anyone fails to pay these amounts, 
it does make ours go up in proportion, 
from say 33 percent to 39 percent, what- 
ever it is, that is lagging in the other 
nations. But once having agreed on that 
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formula, and once having decided that 
the program itself was worth while not 
only to our own Nation, but to strengthen 
the whole fabric of the United Nations, 
we do have a moral obligation. As the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] said, 
it is only a moral obligation. Well, what 
stronger obligation can there be than 
a moral obligation in the eyes of the 
world? We are trying to obtain leader- 
ship in the world and are trying to exert 
that leadership, and the fact that the 
Soviet Union has pulled out of the pic- 
ture is giving us an advantage in trying 
to sell that collective security, and this 
is part of collective security, just the 
same as the Atlantic Pact is for collec- 
tive security. So, that it is really a moral 
obligation on our part to contribute our 
part of the expenses necessary to sus- 
tain these various activities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman says we are morally obligated 
to pay. Would he say we were morally 
obligated to pay if we agreed to assess 
the United States 90 or 95 percent of it? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do, if we would 
agree toit. But, I do not think we would 
agree to it. When they set up the Budg- 
et, our representatives are there, and 
they agree upon what they consider to 
be a fair Budget, and once they agree to 
that fair Budget, then I think we are 
morally committed. I do not believe 
that our people would go into it and 
agree that we should pay 100 percent. 
In fact, they have refused to. As a 
matter of fact, you take the World 
Health Organization, that has been re- 
duced from about 42 percent to 33 per- 
cent in the last 2 years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does 
the gentleman think to limit it to 33 
percent, which would still be the largest 
contribution of any country to these or- 
ganizations, would be to go back on our 
commitments? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If we agree to 34 
percent and limit it to 33 percent, it cer- 
tainly would be, because that is a retro- 
active cut. If you would say we should 
agree to 33 percent in the future, that 
is a different proposition, but we are al- 
ready obligated, and this is an obliga- 
tion to which we are morally committed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. When 
did we obligate ourselves to pay 35, 40 
or 45 percent of the expenses of any of 
these organizations? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
using his own percentages. But, I say 
the obligations that do exist are the re- 
sult of conferences held in the last 12 
months, and some of them go back, I 
understand, 18 months because, as I 
understand, we are about 6 months be- 
hind in getting our particular commit- 
ments into the international organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the discussions we 
have just been listening to are very in- 
teresting, particularly to those of us from 
California. It was host when the initial 
conference was held on the formulation 
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of the United Nations. Those of us who 


then were interested ir. Government 
were also interested in what that char- 
ter provided. Mr. Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., in his carrying letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, knew that we 
were interested; he knew that the peo- 
ple of our country were interested: he 
knew that this Congress was interested, 
both the Senate and the House: he knew 
that when he wrote his carrying letter 
in which he said, in effect—and I ask 
you to read the letter to find his inter- 
pretation—that we have set up a new leg- 
islature, based upon the traditions of 
free people, but it has no power to make 
laws. Yes; he went on and said that we 
have set up a great new court, the result 
of tradition and free government, but it 
has no power, no jurisdiction. The par- 
ties must agree to come before the court 
and when the covrt renders its decision, 
the parties must agree to abide by that 
decision. No bailiff can enforce the or- 
der of the court: no army can enforce 
it. Yes; we have set up a new system, 
a@ new agency of government without 
power to tax, without power to make law, 
without power to enforce law. That is 
the United Nations. After he said that 
they had set up this debating society this 
Congress agreed to it because there was 
no delegation of sovereignty. 

In California the United Nations is 
now writing the alien land law. In the 
Southern States it is alleged that they 
can write a segregation law, and now the 
gentlemen on that side of the aisle today 
are telling us that this new agency of 
international government can usurp the 
power of this Congress, and this House, 
to control appropriation bills. What 
ridiculous language are we listening to? 
If a majority of the Members of this 
House think for one instant that there is 
any legal, binding act by which these 
representatives of ours in the United Na- 
tions can bind us, then the first order of 
business is to reconsider why we are in 
the United Nations and how much longer 
we should stayin. If there is any Mem- 
ber of this House who believes that any 
person entering into a contract, whether 
he be a person or a nation, knowing the 
limitations of other contracting parties 
in regard to appropriations and binding 
agreements, can claim that he has any 
moral or legal right, by reason of deal- 
ing with such person, then it is time 
that we reconsider why we are in the 
United Nations and how much longer we 
should stay in. 

So far as I am concerned, under the 
Constitution of the United States. I 
think the State of California writes its 
alien land law. I think this House and 
the Senate have no power to enter into 
any kind of agreement or treaty that 
gives that power to a majority of for- 
eigners. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston] 
made an amazing statement a little bit 
ago, contrary to everything, as the 
gentleman from California {Mr. Wer- 
pet) has just said, that has ever been 
presented to the Congress or the Amer- 
ican people about our participation in 
these international organizations. I 
think it might be of interest to read from 
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the unanimous committee report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of Aug- 
ust 11, 1949, when the bill providing for 
ceilings on membership participation by 
the United States in certain inter- 
national organizations was recom- 
mended by the committee. The bill was 
House Joint Resolution 334, which 
passed and is now the law. I want to 
read the unanimous report of the com- 
mittee which states the legal and con- 
stitutional principles applying to our 
membership in international organiza- 
tions that have never been questioned, 
so far as I know, until today in this 
debate: 

The American people have by their Con- 
stitution vested the authority over appro- 
priations in their Congress. This authority 
has not been yielded or transcended under 
any act of participation in an international 
organization. The Congress cannot convey 
elsewhere its ultimate obligations in this 
matter. It is a principle inherent in our 
Constitution. It is just as well that this be 
understood explicitly by the other govern- 
ments joining with this Government in in- 
ternational organizations. 


I voted with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on this matter a few moments ago 
because I thought they had struck a fair 
balance in what they had brought to the 
floor for these organizations and that 
the Davis amendment cut too deep, but 
in my vote I did not consider for one 
moment the argument that the gentle- 
man from Georgia {[Mr. PREsTon] pre- 
sented, which was that, having joined 
some international organization where 
our constitutional rights were reserved, 
we had entered into an agreement which 
was binding upon us, and that if Con- 
gress did not go through with an agree- 
ment made by our delegates, we would 
be breaking a legal obligation of the 
United States. 

This is what happened at one time on 
UNRRA. Will Clayton was our delegate 
to a meeting of UNRRA. He got up and 
moved that the contribution of each 
country be made 1 percent of its national 
income. That was adopted by the col- 
lection committee of UNRRA. He then 
came back and attempted to say to our 
Foreign Affairs Commitiee that we now 
had some legal or moral obligation to 
carry out what had been enacted on the 
basis of his motion. Our committee 
made short shrift of this legal argument. 
We had to consider that in our position 
of world leadership it is important that 
we have working relationships between 
those who purport to represent our coun- 
try in these organizations and the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress, 
but we have always kept clearly in mind 
the difference between political com- 
mitments by the Executive and moral 
obligations that are binding on our Gov- 
ernment. We also remember that no 
one can legally bind Congress in advance 
to vote funds in such agreements. There 
are a few instances in which specific 
amounts of contributions have already 
been agreed to by law, by act of Con- 
gress. But when Congress did that they 
were exercising their constitutional au- 
thority. Nobody was exercising it for 
them at some faraway meeting. One em- 
barrassment has been that other coun- 
tries sometimes will not accept through 
their constitutional procedures the 
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amounts that have been agreed to by 
Congress and it therefore costs us more 
proportionately than we intended, as has 
been brought out this afternoon in de- 
bate. However, as long as each country 
reserves, as we do, the right to review 
the agreements their delegates make, 


this may happen. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It has 
been repeatedly said on the floor of the 
House and very properly so that one 
Congress cannot bind the next Congress. 
Yet there seems to be growing sentiment 
among Members of the House that in 
foreign affairs at least the appointed 
representatives to these various inter- 
national organizations can bind the 
Congress for generations to come. In 
my opinion that is a surrender of our 
constitutional legislative powers. 

Mr. VORYS. That would be a sur- 
render of our constitutional duty. I did 
not know there was any such growing 
sentiment. I never in my life heard be- 
fore this afternoon a proposition brought 
to the floor that entrance into one of 
these organizations, reserving our full 
constitutional rights, constituted a bind- 
ing legal agreement which would bind 
the hands of the Congress and force us 
to vote specific amounts of money. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending paragraph close in 6 min- 
utes, the time to include the time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr, 
Bourpick]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, you 
have really.struck upon the greatest 
issue before the American people today: 
The question of whether you are going 
to keep intact our constitutional gov- 
ernment as we have known it since 1787 
or whether you are going to surrender 
some of that sovereign power to some 
world organization of which you will be 
a part. You do not have to guess what 
is going to happen. It has already hap- 
pened. The Charter of the United Na- 
tions was presented to the Senate of the 
United States and approved by it. In 
that Charter it says that men shall have 
the right to own property. In the State 
of California there is a law against for- 
eigners owning property. When a case 
involving that question came into court 
they cited the Constitution of the United 
States, which says that treaties, when 
approved by the Senate of the United 
States, shall become the supreme law of 
the land. 

The next thing that will come before 
the Senate of the United States is the 
charter of human rights. Let me tell 
you what that is. I am not so sure but 
what it will be approved. The other one 
was. Most of it was prepared by Hiss, 
but it was approved by the Senate just 
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the same, with two dissenting votes. 
The Member from North Dakota, Sena- 
tor WILLIAM LANGER, was one of the Sen- 
ators who voted “no.” 

This charter of human rights pro- 
vides that if I make a statement that 
injures the feelings of any group—you 
do not have to shoot at them—but if 
I injure the feelings of any group, I 
am guilty and will be tried. Where, as 
an American citizen? I will not be tried 
in North Dakota where I reside. I will 
be tried where the United Nations says 
I shall be tried. It is possible to take 
an American citizen to Czechoslovakia 
and try him for any statement he 
might make in a speech, and your free 
speech and your free press, as we have 
known it in this country, is gone. 

Now, I think it is time to be on the 
alert for all of these different schemes 
to destroy this Nation. 

A new system of education is being 
tried out in California. California seems 
to be a State where you can try any- 
thing once. This new system of educa- 
tion is to say that the child exists for 
the State. We have always understood 
that the State existed for the individual. 
They are having trouble out there over 
that situation. A lot of college profes- 
sors of this Nation have O. K.’d this 
new plan. They say that parents have 
no control over his education after the 
child enters school; that they will take 
care of him from then on and fit him 
for a group; not for a dignified citizen 
of this country, but a member of a group. 
Now, that § what they are trying to do, 
but California says “No.” 

Why do you not enforce the. narcotics 
law in this country? You are not doing 
it. You are not doing it because the men 
who are engaged in the enforcement of 
that law are spending their time in the 
United Nations to find out if we cannot 
build a better organization to enforce the 
laws of this country. Every one of these 
movements is designed to take away the 
sovereign power of the United States. 

The only control you have over it, the 
only control, is through appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has 
expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 

For necessary expenses of participation by 
the United States upon approval by the Sec- 
retary of State, in international activities 
which arise from time to time in the conduct 
of foreign affairs and for which specific ap- 
propriations have not been provided pur- 
suant to treaties, conventions, or special acts 
of Congréss, including personal services with- 
out regard to civil-service and classification 
laws; salaries, expenses and allowances of 
personnel and dependents as authorized by 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended 
(22 U. 8.C. 801-1158); employment of aliens; 
travel expenses without regard to the Stand- 
ardized Government Travel Regulations and 
without regard to the rates of per diem al- 
lowances in lieu of subsistence expenses 
under the Travel Expense Act of 1949; not to 
exceed $15 per diem in lieu of subsistence for 
persons serving without compensation in an 
advisory capacity while away from their 
homes or regular places of business; rent of 
quarters by contract or otherwise; hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; contributions for 
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the share of the United States in expenses of 
international organizations; and printing 
and binding without regard to section 11 of 
the act of March 1, 1919 (44 U. S. C. 111); 
$2,700,000, of which not to exceed a total of 
$100,000 may be expended for representation 
allowances as authorized by section 901 (3) 
of the act of August 13, 1946 (22 U. S. C. 
1131) and for entertainment. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sreran: On 
page 8, line 1, after the semicolon, strike out 
“$2,700,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$2,600,000.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment because this was a sort 
of educated guess on tre part of the 
committee when they made minor cuts. 
My further investigation indicates they 
have $950,000 on hand, unspent and 
unobligated. I, too, want to join others 
in the feeling that just because we have 
a large national income does not mean 
that we can join other nations in al- 
lowing them to set our percentage of 
expenditures in international confer- 
ences and meetings. 

I have in my hand a list of approxi- 
mately two or three hundred such con- 
ferences that are considered. It is tak- 
ing a tremendous amount of will power 
on the part of employees of the State 
Department to turn down some of ‘1e 
requests for these meetings. I think 
that only by holding down appropria- 
tions can we uphold the hands of those 
in the Department of State when they 
are lobbied and pressed to call meetings 
which are unnecessary and of which we 
pay a tremendous part of the expense. 

I hope the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee accepts the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Nebraska, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For salaries and expenses, regular bound- 
ary activities, including examinations, pre- 
liminary surveys, and investigations, $900,- 
000. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, recently I charged the 
Department of State with matters con- 
tained in a column written by Mr. Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 30, 1951, and demanded 
a reply thereto. I now include the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to me under date 
June 23, 1951, by Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State Carlisle H. Humelsine as 
well as the enclosures mentioned therein: 

Jury 23, 1951. 
The Honorable Joun J. Rooney, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Rooney: At your request I 
am sending you herewith our comments on 
a@ column written by Fulton Lewis, Jr., and 
inserted in the CoNGrEessIoNaL Recorp of 
June 30, 1951, page 7514. This column con- 
cerned various allegations made by a former 
employee of the office of the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany. In a nut- 
shell, this employee is alleged to have told 
Mr. Lewis that his job in Germany was @ 
complete farce, that he was supplied with 








servants, an automobile, a chauffeur, a tele- 
phone, high salary, etc., but that all he did 
on the job was to drink, hunt, and, in general, 
have a good time at the taxpayers’ expense. 
The enclosed is our answer to this utterly 
fantastic story. I am also enclosing a letter 
from the United States High Commissioner 
for Germany, John J. McCloy, to the Secre- 
tary on the seme matter. 
Sincerely yours, 
Carliste H. HUMELSINE. 


COMMENTS ON LETTER ADDRESSED TO FULTON 
LEWIS, JR., INSERTED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp or June 30, 1951, Pace 7514 


The column written by Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
published a letter from a former employee 
of the Office of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany in which the 
former employee made various allegations 
concerning his employment and living con- 
ditions. The following breakdown of his 
allegations and answers prepared on the 
basis of information furnished by the Office 
of the United States High Commissioner is 
submitted for your information. 

Allegation: 1. Offered salary of $7,000 per 
year. 

Answer: 1. Was offered and received salary 
of $5,370 per year during entire period of 
employment. 

Allegation: 2. Given a 12-room furnished 
house for personal use. 

Answer: 2. Lived in 10-room furnished 
requisitioned house, not paid for by United 
States Government funds, which was only 
American house in area to be used for official 
entertainment of German groups in connec- 
tion with employee's basic duties. 

Allegation: 3. Was given a maid, butler, 
and gardener. 

Answer: 3. Had use of housekeeper and 
combination fireman-gardener, not paid 
from United States Government funds, who 
were primarily supplied for maintenance of 
requisitioned property. No other mainte- 
nance employees were authorized. 

Allegation: 4. Supplied with chauffeur 
and automobile. 

Answer: 4. Had official car and German 
driver, not paid for from United States ap- 
propriated funds, to enable him to cover 
his duties in two kreise (counties). One 
kreis, Buchen, includes 62 towns and an 
area of approximately 500 square miles. The 
other kreis, Tauberbischofsheim, includes 
approximately 75 towns and an area of ap- 
proximately 450 square miles. 

Allegation: 5. Obtained free laundry and 
cleaning. 

Answer: 5. No free laundry or cleaning 
service was authorized or provided. 

Allegation: 6. United States Government 
paid personal telephone bill. 

Answer: 6. United States Government did 
not authorize or pay for personal telephone 
service. An official telephone was provided 
which had an extension to employee's resi- 
dence to permit him to transact necessary 
business there after office hours. Use of 
phone for personal business except at per- 
sonal expense entirely unauthorized. 

Allegation: 7. Received extra $100 a month 
for entertainment money. 

Answer: 7. Received maximum of 125 
marks (approximately $30) per month per 
kreis for official representation expenses, in 
meeting with or entertaining German officials 
and other German groups in connection with 
the reorientation program. Not paid from 
United States appropriated funds. 

Allegation: 8. Received 10 percent of his 
salary as differential bonus. 

Answer: 8. All United States Government 
employees in Germany at the time of State 
Department take-over received 10 percent 
salary differential, which was eliminated in 
March 1950 on basis of change in circum- 
stances. 

Allegation: 9. Had no duties. Went fish« 
ing one day, picnicking the next, drinking 
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the next, played golf the next, loafed the 
next, and then took off for the week end. 

Answer: 9. This employee had many duties 
assigned to him. Instructions were issued 
to him in numerous HICOG directives and 
during several conferences. During his pe- 
riod of employment of approximately 1 year, 
this employee submitted 149 signed reports 
explaining the performance of his duties in 
great detail. In addition, during this entire 
period he initialed time sheets certifying that 
he had performed such duties during all re- 
quired hours of work and usually indicating 
substantial overtime work. 

Allegation: 10. Resigned because he got 
tired of robbing United States taxpayers 

Answer: 10. Required to resign under State 
Department policy because of announced in- 
tention to marry German national. Em- 
ployee wrote several letters to the High Com- 
missioner and had a personal interview with 
the High Commissioner in a strong effort to 
hold his job, and in one letter to the United 
States High Commissioner stated, “I believe 
in our mission here and have energetically 
attempted to carry it out.” 


Untrep States HicH 
COMMISSIONER FoR GERMANY, 
New York, N. Y., July 21, 1951. 
The Honorable Dean G. ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: My attention has 
been drawn to a letter from a former em- 
ployee of this office addressed to Mr. Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., which was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of June 30, 1951. 

The writer of this letter is a former kreis 
(county) resident officer who transferred 
from United States Military Government in 
October 1949 and who resigned his position 
in September 1950. He resigned his position 
in accordance with State Department regula- 
tions following his marriage to a German 
citizen. Interviews with his supervisor and 
ipformation from the files of this office indi- 
cate that the writer, quite in contrast to the 
statements in his letter, submitted over a 
hundred written reports on activities in his 
kreis and organized more than 165 German 
civic groups for community activities in his 
area. He had a reputation, both with his 
United States supervisors and the citizens of 
his kreis, of one who took his responsibilities 
seriously. 

The admissions made in his letter are, of 
course, quite inconsistent with the records 
he left behind when he resigned. If they 
were true, they would indicate that he abused 
his position of responsibility and, in fact, ac- 
cepted his pay as a Government employee un- 
der false and fraudulent pretenses. I do not 
believe that this is the case. On the con- 
trary, I believe that the writer has exagger- 
ated his argument, not realizing, perhaps, 
that to anyone who knows the facts, the 
main impression to be derived from his let- 
ter reflects most unfavorably on himself. 

This man occupied a position of respor® 
sibility and trust as the representative of 
the United States in his area. He neces- 
sarily enjoyed a considerable amount of lati- 
tude and discretion in performing his duties. 
His position in this regard was not dissim- 
ilar to that of an ambassador or consul in 
the United States Foreign Service, an offi- 
cer commanding United States troops abroad, 
or, for that matter, to that of the foreign 
representative of a United States newspaper 
or business firm. All such persons occupying 
Offices of responsibility in isolated areas may 
abuse the discretion and independence 
vested in them by nonperformance of their 
duty, and undoubtedly some do. In most 
cases such derelictions are discovered and 
the offenders are removed from office. Under 
the system of field supervision of United 
States resident officers in Germany, such 

admitted nonperformance of duty as de 
scribed by this writer would have been de- 
tected in due course. This is one reason 
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why I do not believe that his letter can be 
accepted as a true picture of his conduct. 

Because our kreis resident officers are 
vested with such a high degree of personal 
initiative and responsibility, they have to 
be carefully selected, are given extensive 
training, and are subject to frequent inspec- 
tion. Perhaps a brief summary of the typi- 
cal duties of such an Officer will give a 
better picture of what the problem is. 

As United States representative in his area, 
the kreis resident office is charged with the 
duty of carrying out all phases of the United 
States mission in the fields of democratiza- 
tion, administration, reporting and observ- 
ing for my various functional offices. He 
studies conditions and developments in his 
area, recommends cr takes action in accord- 
ance with governing policies, and acts in 
my name or that of the United States Land 
Commissioner. He plans and directs democ- 
ratization programs including the organiza- 
tion of public assemblies, German-American 
clubs, youth, school, church, and cultural 
activities which will foster and encourage 
democratic concepts among the German 
population. He observes, evaluates, and re- 
ports on political activities and personali- 
ties, being alert for rightist and leftist 
trends, evidence of resurgence of nazism, or 
Communist activities. He works closely 
with local government officials, advising and 
assisting them in adopting good govern- 
mental practices. He explains to the popu- 
lation or refers to the proper agency ques- 
tions involving Marshall-plan policies, the 
benefits derived from it, and any other eco- 
nomic matters requiring clarification. He 
acts as Official liaison officer on all problems 
requiring coordination between United 
States military agencies, elements of the 
other occupying powers, German govern- 
mental agencies, and this office, such as 
police and traffic matters, requisitioned 
property, incidents involving troops and 
German citizens, and problems of displaced 
persons. In this capacity he renders de- 
cisions based on policies of this office and 
generally acts as mediator. In isolated areas 
he acts as committing magistrate for the 
United States courts in Germany with power 
to fix bail and commit prisoners for trial. 

In addition to the writer’s unsuccessful 
attempt (in my opinion) to brand himself 
a slacker who failed to perform the duties 
for which he was paid by the United States 
taxpayer, he has made certain claims about 
his living arrangements which, for the sake 
of the record, should be set straight. Resi- 
dent officers, like most United States Govern- 
ment employees (including the military) in 
Germany, live in property requisitioned from 
the German community. Their duties, as 
outlined above, require representation activi- 
ties with German groups which in turn call 
for quarters adequate for entertainment, 
meetings, and the like. The writer, actually, 
was quartered in a ten-room house which 
was furnished. In addition, he was provided 
with a quarters attendant, paid out of Ger- 
man occupation costs, who performed ordi- 
nary housekeeping duties. He was also fur- 
nished a combination janitor, furnace tender, 
and gardener, paid out of occupation costs, 
whose duty was to preserve the grounds and 
tend the furnace, These services are stand- 
ard throughout the occupation. He was not 
provided with a butler or personal servant, 
unless he hired them himself and paid their 
salaries. He was not furnished dry cleaning 
and laundry services unless he misused the 
housekeeping staff for this purpose. As a 
resident officer, he was entitled to an official 
automobile and a German driver, which un- 
,der United States regulations may be used 
only for the conduct of official business. Res- 
ident officers pay for their private telephone 
service, but he may have had an extension 
from his office telephone installed in his 
quarters to be used for official business only. 
When the State Department assumed re- 
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sponsibility for the civilian occupation of 
Germany, all United States Government 
employees there were receiving a differential 
of 10 percent of their salaries. This was elim- 
inated in March 1950 after surveys showed 
there were no longer sufficient grounds in the 
United States zone of Germany for such a 
differential. Finally, neither Mr. Bowers, nor 
any resident officer, has ever received $100 
per month entertainment allowance. Be- 
cause of the representation responsibilities 
of this office, as described above, I have au- 
thorized a sum of up to 125 deutschemarks, 
or about $30 per month, for each kreis. The 
expenditure of these funds must be 
vouchered and certified by the officer as hav- 
ing been used for carrying out his official 
duties as described in State Department 
regulations. 

Finally, I wish to go on record as stating 
my personal opinion that the work of the 
United States resident officers is of vital 
importance to the carrying out of the United 
States mission in Western Germany. They 
serve in areas of great tension, such as coun- 
ties along the border of Czechoslovakia and 
the Soviet zone of Germany. These jobs 
are far from being sinecures. In fact, in 
addition to the elements of tension, the 
resident officer and his family are never free 
from .actual personal danger. Regardless 
of what the future in Germany holds, it is 
my firm conviction that the resident officers 
have contributed magnificently to sowing 
the seeds of real democracy and civic con- 
sciousness at the local level or grass roots 
of this country. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun J. McCoy, 
United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. 


By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL 
COMMIsSIONS 


For expenses necessary to enable the Presi- 
dent to perform the obligations of the United 
States pursuant to conventions between the 
United States and Canada signed May 26, 
1930 (50 Stat. 1355) and January 29, 1937 
(50 Stat. 1351), treaties between the United 
States and Great Britain, in respect to Can- 
ada, signed January 11, 1909 (36 Stat. 2448) 
and February 24, 1925 (44 Stat. 2102), the 
treaty between the United States and Can- 
ada signed February 27, 1950, and Conven- 
tion between the United States and Costa 
Rica signed May 31, 1949, including steno- 
graphic reporting services by contract; hire 
of passenger motor vehicles; the United 
States share of the expenses of the Interna- 
tional Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, 
the International Fisheries Commission, and 
the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion, which except for the expenses of the 
members, may be advanced to the respective 
Commissions; $702,000, to be disbursed un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of State 
and to be available also for additional ex- 
penses of the American Sections, Interna- 
tional Commissions, as hereinafter set 
forth: 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sreran: Page 
2, line 13, after the semicolon, strike out 
ae and insert in lieu thereof “$682,- 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, in fair- 
ness to the membership from California 
and the other coastal States, I may state 
that this is an amendment to reduce the 
item for the Tuna Fish Commission from 
$50,000 to $30,000. 
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Many representatives of the fishing 
industry and their local representatives 
have been to see many Members of Con- 
gress and members of the committee. 
The tuna-fishing industry is one of the 
most important industries in our coun- 
try. The catch is increasing; the tuna 
fleet is increasing, but there are some 
problems with our neighbors to the 
south, not in the matter of catching the 
tuna fish but because the industry has no 
trouble about getting the tuna; their 
problem is getting the bait. 

The tuna-fishing industry is a very 
interesting one. Motion pictures have 
been made of its operation which are 
some of the best pictures I have ever 
seen. Some still pictures are here on 
the desk which I think all of the Mem- 
bers present ought to see. They are 
most interesting and indicate the rapid 
growth of that industry. But, as I say, 
the problem is not the catching of the 
tuna; it is the problem of getting the 
bait. Tuna does not rise to artificial 
lures; in other words, you cannot use 
artificial bait and catch tuna; the tuna 
rises to live bait only. The seining of 
the bait is hazardous and costly because 
sharks and other large fish damage the 
nets. Seines are used to catch the small 
bait fish which are found along the 
coasts of Central and South America. 
The tuna fishermen pay large sums to 
the governments of those countries along 
the coasts to catch this live bait which 
they put into tanks, take it out to sea, 
throw it into the water when they get 
near a school of tuna. The live bait try- 
ing to escape the tuna, seek the pro- 
tection of the shadow of the tuna boat 
and are followed by the tuna. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hiv- 
SHAW] tells me the tuna schools some- 
times extend 20 miles wide and 40 miles 
long. The tuna fisherman uses some- 
times one pole, sometimes two poles each, 
with a barbless hook baited with a little 
feather and only one line. ' It is a most 
interesting type of fishing. The real 
problem is to get the live bait and agree- 
ments with our neighbors to the south. 

We now have two international fish 
commissions that have done a remark- 
able work in connection with the salmon 
and the halibut. Our relations with 
Canada on salmon and halibut have been 
unusually fine. It is a cooperative 
proposition; we pay 50 percent of the 
expense and Canada pays the other 50. 
In the tuna program, however, it was 
brought to our attention that they 
wanted to set up a similar commission 
on a cooperative basis. But this co- 
operative basis would be 98 percent of 
the expenses to be borne by Uncle Sam 
and 2 percent by some other country in 
South and Central America, namely, 
Costa Rica. 

The tuna fish industry should be satis- 
fied with the amount we have in this 
amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. 


I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I think the remarks 
of the able gentleman from Nebraska 
are very substantial proof of justifica- 
tion of the action of the committee which 
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reduced this requested appropriation 
from $338,000 to $50,000. I agree with 
practically everything he says except his 
statement that the tuna fish industry 
will be satisfied with an appropriation 
in the amount of $30,000. I do not un- 
derstand that to be the fact. I under- 
stand that if we are going to appropriate 
as small a sum as that we might as well 
not appropriate any money at all. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman may be 
right but I got the impression that they 
could get along with $30,000. The gen- 
tleman may have some other informa- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
told that the Congress is going to be 
called upon in the near future to create 
a commission on sardines, a commission 
on mackerel, a commission on sea bass, 
@ commission on shrimp and others. 
Perhaps that is all right, perhaps we 
will have to go into that because of the 
importance of the fishing industry, but 
we cannot afford it at this time. This 
is not a defense item, we must economize. 
The chairman of this committee and the 
members were told that it would cost us 
a half million dollars a year forever if 
we did embark upon the program sug- 
gested by the State Department in set- 
ting up the Tuna Fish Commission. 

All the tuna fishermen want now is 
live bait. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. I take it from the gen- 
tleman that one reason he is suggesting 
this reduction to $30,000 is because he 
understands the tuna industry is willing 
to accept it. 

Mr. STEFAN. That was my impres- 
sion. 

Mr. DOYLE. My congressional area 
encompasses Long Beach and Los Ange- 
les County and the tuna representatives 
there have made it very clear to me 
that this particular commission to which 
the gentleman refers and which is just 
getting under way cannot possibly 
function on less than $50,000. 

Mr. STEFAN. They told us before 
they couid not function on less than a 
half miliion dollars. 

Mr. DOYLE. But I wish to make it 
clear to the House that I am sure my 
accurate information is that the tuna 
industry, which the gentleman com- 
pliments so highly, cannot get along on 
less than $50,000 at this time. 

Mr. STEFAN. The sardine industry 
and the mackerel industry and the other 
industries are getting along without 
anything. 

Mr. DOYLE. The gentleman is to be 
complimented for the success of the 
two other commissions that have been 
formed. 
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Mr. STEFAN. They function on a 
50-50 basis. In this case we pay 98 
percent as against 2 percent. 

Mr. DOYLE. The gentleman will 
stipulate, I am sure, that this com- 
mission is just getting started and with 
the only other party to the agreement 
at this time being Costa Rica, it is un- 
derstandable why your own country at 
least this year has to pay the greater 
part of it. I urge that this proposed 
reduction be defeated. 

Mr.STEFAN. Well, we were told that 
we would have to pay 98 percent forever. 
That is different from the cooperative 
program as regards halibut and salmon. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. McKin- 
Non]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. SCUDDER. 
man. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to the cen- 
tleman from California {[Mr. McKin- 
won]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Steran] which would 
take away $20,000 from the $50,000 al- 
lowed in this bill for scientific studies in 
the tuna industry. 

American fishermen last year caught 
360,000,000 pounds of tuna. These 
catches made possible a tuna pack of 
more than 9,000,000 cases. This pack 
at wholesale prices was valued at $112,- 
000,000. The tuna industry employs 
23,000 people. 

Many of you will be interested and 
surprised to know that tuna, both in 
poundage and in dollar value, is our 
largest American food fishing industry. 
Last year’s take of tuna was 40,000,000 
pounds larger than the total take of 
salmon from Pacific, Atlantic, and 
Alaskan waters. Whereas the whole- 
sale value of last year’s tuna catch was 
$112,000,000, the total salmon value, at 
wholesale, was $104,000,000, or $8,000,000 
less than the value of that year’s tuna 
haul. 

There are only two fishing operations 
that yield more poundage than tuna. 
These are the catching of menkaden, 
confined most to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
of pilchard-sardines. The menhaden 
are not food fish but are used in mak- 
ing oil, fish meal, and fertilizer. While 
some pilchard are canned as sardines, 
most of the catch of these goes into oil 
and meal. This leaves the tuna, in both 
poundage and money value, the No. 1 
fishing industry of the United States. 

In this bill we ask for only $50,000 to 
start a scientific study of the habits of 


I object, Mr. Chair- 
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the tuna, about which little is known to 
date, so that the supply of tuna may be 
perpetuated and kept at a high level. 

Twenty-three years ago the halibut 
industry of this country appeared to he 
on its last legs. Catches were declining 
year after year. Congress appropriated 
money for scientific studies of the hali- 
but, just as we now ask $50,000 for 
Studies of the tuna. As a result of the 
scientific studies of halibut, made with 
congressional appropriations, the halibut 
fishing industry has been revived. 
Government agents and the fishing in- 
dustry all agree that the halibut industry 
has been rebuilt as a result of these 
scientific studies. 

Last year this Congress provided $120,- 
000 for further studies of the halibut. 
In this bill we ask only for $50,000 to 
begin studies of tuna although the tuna 
industry is a $112,000,000-a-year in- 
dustry whereas the halibut industry is 
only one-fourth that size. 

I would like to point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House that of the $112,000,- 
000 gross income of the American tuna 
industry last year, about $20,000,000 was 
paid to the Federal Government in ta%es. 
The Federal Government is the princi- 
pal beneficiary, as a result of the taxes it 
gets, from the prosperity of this indus- 
try. The $50,000 we ask in this bill to 
start a scientific study of the tuna in- 
dustry, represents only one-fourth of 
1 percent, only $1 in every $400, that the 
Government collects in taxes from the 
great tuna industry. 

I hope that the House will reject the 
gentleman from Nebraska’s amendment 
to reduce the $50,000 asked to $30,000. 


RED HERRINGS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER]. . 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] a question. The 
gentleman has enumerated various fish 
commissions, such as the sardine com- 
mission, the tuna commission, and oth- 
ers. Why not establish a commission on 
red herrings, since this is a State De- 
partment issue? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, we have a Com- 
mission on Epizootics. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washinston. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The 
gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. STEFan] 
made a statement that we were being 
asked to supply 98 percent of the money 
for this venture and that Costa Rica 
was only asked to supply 2 percent. 
Does the gentleman know that Costa 
Rica has only one small tuna cannery 
whereas we kave hundreds in the United 
States? 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I wonder if the 
gentleman from Ohio could explain to 
the House what the word “epizootics” 
means. 

Mr. BENDER. My friend, I will have 
to refer that to Mr. Acheson. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield for an explana- 
tion, it means epidemics among ani- 
mals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. TOLLEFson]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, de- 
spite the statements of the gentleman 
from Nebraska the outiook for the future 
welfare of the tuna fisheries is not as 
bright as he has indicated. Several 
problems confront the industry which 
can adversely affect its future. I can- 
not enumerate them in the brief time 
allotted tome. ButI would like to point 
out to the Members the discrepancy 
which exists in the amount of money the 
Federal Government spends in behalf of 
agricultural food products and fishery 
food products. For every ton of agri- 
cultural food products produced in this 
country the Government spends about 
$5.80. But for every ton of fishery food 
products the Government spends only 
about 80 or 90 cents. These figures are 
furnished by the research section of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and are based 
up@m appropriations made by Congress. 
This di 2:repancy is too great. Our fish- 
ery food resources are tremendously im- 
portant to our economy, and they will 
become increasingly so. Because of the 
attitude and neglect of our Government 
we have already lost some segments of 
the industry. Some of the New England 
fisheries have mroved their operations 
to Canada. It is entirely possible that if 
we neglect our tuna fisheries some of 
our operations may move to Central 
America and elsewhere. That would re- 
sult not only in loss of employment to 
Americans engaged in tuna fisheries but 
in loss also to the United States Treas- 
ury of a large amount of tax revenue. 
We must preserve our fishery resources 
and protect an important segment of our 
domestic industry. I trust the amend- 
ment to cut the funds for the Inter- 
Tropical Tuna Commission will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Washington that I am be- 
coming a bit suspicious that perhaps 
the committee made a mistake with re- 
gard to this item. There are so many 
interested in a $50,000 item in a billion 
dollar bill that I am beginning to smell 
pork barrel. I wonder if we could not 
condense this and get along. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I refuse to yield 
any further. 

I call the attention of the House to 
one fact in connection with the amount 
of money the Federal Government 
spends in support of food products. With 
respect to agricultural food products, the 
Federal Government spends $5.80 to $6 
per ton. With respect to fish food 
products the Federal Government spends 
only about 80 cents per ton. I think 
there is too large a discrepancy there. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tlen.an from Washington. 
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Mr. HOLMES. Is it not true that the 
development of this tuna industry has 
progressed northward on the Pacific 
Coast on a scale unprecedented in the 
past few years? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is correct. 

I trust this amendment is defeated. 
The $50,000 is too low as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. DoYLe]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, the value 
of canned tuna last year was in excess of 
$112,000,000. 

I think the gentlemen in this House 
from the agricultural States, especially 
ought to be willing to recognize that when 
they ask us frequently to favorably con- 
sider the love life of cotton seed and the 
love life of the peanuts their part of 
our great Nation so depends upon eco- 
nomically, they ought to be willing to 
now consider the great tuna industry 
and the love life of the fish tuna which, 
as has been stated, is the greatest fish 
industry in this country in dollars and 
cents. 

I respectfully urge the defeat of this 
amendment, reducing the $50,000 to only 
$30,000. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior has budgeted 
funds under those sections of its 1951- 
52 budget known as Administration of 
Fish and Game Laws, Propagation, and 
Distribution of Food Fishes, Coastal and 
Offshore Fishery Research, Commercial 
Shellfishery Research, Inland Fishery 
Research and Design Fish Protective De- 
vices to cover work in the following fish- 
eries: Salmon, Alaska; salmon, Sacra- 
mento River; salmon, Atlantic; salmon, 
Columbia River; shad and related species, 
Atlantic; pilchards, Pacific coast; tuna, 
Pacific Oceana-Trust Territories; tuna, 
Gulf of Mexico; shrimp, Gulf of Mexico; 
oysters, New England; oysters, Middle 
Atlantic; oysters, Gulf of Mexico, alba- 
core, North Pacific; blue-fin tuna, New 
England; clams, Maine; halibut, North 
Pacific. 

In addition other work is performed 
in the conduct of fish hatcheries in 42 
States, in fishery technological studies 
and other fields of benefit to the fishing 
industry of the United States. 

The tuna industry of the Pacific coast 
is vital to the food product supply of our 
entire population. Listen to these ma-. 
terial facts: 

Area of operations: The albacore fish- 
ery extends off the coasts of Washington, 
Oregon, California, and Mexico. The 
yellowfin and skipjack fishery, providing 
the major percentage of production, ex- 
tends from the high seas waters off 
southern California to the high seas 
waters off the coast of Peru. 

Production: Production by American 
vessels totaled approximately 360,000,- 
000 pounds in 1950. Production by 
American processors of canned goods to- 
taled over 9,000,000 cases in 1950. 

Value: The value of the canned-goods 
production in 1950 was in excess of 
$112,000,000. 

Employment: Full-time employment 
in tuna-fishing operations exceeds 4,000 
persons. Employment in part-time 
activity such as the seasonal operations 
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in the albacore fishery approximates 
5,000 persons. Employment in fish-proc- 
essing plants approximates 8,000 persons. 
Employment in ship repair and other 
service industries - approximates 4,000 
persons. 

Start of the tuna fishery: The tuna 
fishery of the Eastern Pacific has been 
entirely the product of private enter- 
prise. The development of canned tuna 
has been entirely an American under- 
taking. The United States market has 
been developed solely by American in- 
dustry and last year was supplied by 
more than 9,000,000 cases of American 
production and 2,000,000 cases of im- 
ported tuna and tuna-like products, a 
total of 11,000,000 cases or over 525,000,- 
000 cans. 

The United States Government has 
maintained a necessary, continuous, and 
expanding interest in the preservation 
of its natural resources upon which 
much of the economy depends. This 
interest has been manifested through 
scientific study and proper utilization 
of the resources. The heart of the many 
studies in many fields lies in the knowl- 
edge produced by effective, hard work. 
That is what this money will do in this 
field. It is a fruitful field for a small 
sum. 

Fisheries, both commercial and sport, 
are an important part of the natural re- 
sources of our Nation. The Government, 
through the Department of the Interior, 
has undertaken work in most of the fish- 
eries fields. It is consistent to do this. 

In those fisheries lying in the interna- 
tional field, the Government has partici- 
pated through international commissions 
based upon treaties. These activities 
involving international commitments 
are budgeted under the Department of 
State and include such activities as 
that of the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission, the In- 
ternational Fisheries Commission (Hali- 
but), the International Whaling Com- 
mission, and the Inter-American Tropi- 
cal Tuna Commission. It is admitted 
these commissions have rendered real 
worth to the economy. 

In fiscal 1951 work was started on the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion, which originated in a treaty with 
Costa Rica. It was an important be- 
ginning. 

The function of this particular Com- 
mission is to do what is basic to all 
work in the natural resources field, that 
is, to gather the information necessary 
to the understanding, preservation and 
utilization of that resource. For many 
years the fishery groups of the Pacific 
Coast have urged the consummation of 
a tuna fishery treaty, and this is the 
first concrete result. Time in such mat- 
ters is important—in a fishery, work 
should be started before there is distress 
occasioned by a declining catch. In this 
particular fishery it is important because 
the investigation arises from a treaty 
commitment. Because of this treaty 
commitment, it is important to our in- 
ternational relationships that the work 
now undertaken in part be continued as 
intended. To abruptly terminate this 
relationship is too expensive an experi- 
ment and serves no good end. 
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Inasmuch as the tuna fishery is in- 
ternational in character, there is a com- 
munity of interest of several nations. 
Inasmuch as American vessels enter the 
territorial waters of several nations, 
there is active, specific interest on the 
part of those nations. The taking of 
fish in national and high seas waters 
has the characteristic of many other 
activities in which several other nations 
are interested; it is a fertile field for mis- 
understanding. The misunderstandings 
which arise in fisheries are caused for 
the most part by a rather complete lack 
of knowledge of the fishery involved. In 
the tuna fishery, the Tuna Commis- 
sion has been activated for the purpose 
of remedying a deficiency of scientific 
knowledge. It is necessary to aequire 
this knowledge. 

In the conduct of the Commission's 
work and the consequent development 
of a field of knowledge, a wiser use can 
be made of this fishery resource. The 
basic cause of dispute, lack of knowledge, 
will be fully met with a resultant diminu- 
tion of any potential for conflict. We 
will thus serve a dual purpose in pre- 
serving a valuable natural resource and 
in preserving a valuable international 
relationship. It is a wise investment. 

The minority subcommittee ranking 
member cannot achieve one cent of sav- 
ing in this item. It would be a definite 
loss of sound judgment and a misapplied 
idea of saving an insignificant sum com- 
paratively. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ScuppDeEr]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 

in opposition to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Nebraska to reduce the 
appropriation requested by the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission to 
bring about agreements between the 
various countries off whose shores tuna 
are caught. 
. The tuna is the most popular fish that 
fills the grocery shelves of our country, 
is the best seller, and is more favorably 
known than any other food fish through- 
out our entire country. The 1950 catch 
exceeded 360,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$112,000,000, and employment in connec- 
tion with the harvesting and processing 
exceeds 20,000 people. It is a new in- 
dustry, so to speak, and is located mainly 
along the Pacific coast. Fish are caught 
and processed in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

Only recently these fish have been dis- 
covered as having migrated as far as 
Alaska. Until the last few years these 
fish were not known to travel above Mon- 
terey Bay. However, since the advent 
of the short-wave radio fishermen have 
gone further to sea amd found the fish 
migrate as far as Alaska. This industry 
should be thoroughly investigated as to 
their habits, where they travel, and their 
life cycle. The scientists can render a 
great service to the American producer 
and consumer because tuna is one of the 
most delicate food fish we have today. 
We have seen salmon almost disappear 
from the market. The sardines are be- 
ing depleted, and as sardines are used 
to chum the tuna by the fishermen they 
many times have to put into foreign 
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ports forfresh supplies. These are some 
of the problems facing this industry. 
Therefore, I ask that the full appropria- 
tion be retained to carry on this neces- 
sary program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN). 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
my amendment should be agreed to, for 
the reason that this industry is getting 
preferential treatment by the commit- 
tee. I feel that $682,000 for this inter- 
national commission should be sufficient 
money. We must practice economy on 
all of our nondefense activities. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope the amendment is 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
McKinnon]. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all, I thank the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Steran] for his kind inten- 
tions so far as this problem is concerned. 
Briefly, the problem simply is this. As 
our boats go fishing for tuna, we have 
discovered that tuna is being played out 
immediately off the west coast of the 
United States, and boats have to fish far- 
ther and farther away to find the tuna. 
We have established a big industry in 
tuna, an industry that is purely Ameri- 
can. That industry has been established 
in the last 30 years. It isa very romantic 
industry and typical of free American 
enterprise and developed from scratch 
through th2 initiative of our people and 
with their own investment of money. 
These fish are getting farther and far- 
ther away from the coast. We are be- 
ginning to discover that we need to know 
a lot more things about their propaga- 
tion. We also find out as we fish farther 
away that we must run into Mexican 
and South and Central American coun- 
tries’ waters to pick up bait with which 
we chum for tuna. As we go into these 
foreign waters we encounter interna- 
tional complications with various coun- 
tries. . The idea of having this commis- 
siion is simply to have the various coun- 
tries affected sit down with us and figure 
out the rules of the game. We need to 
have a code of procedure. 

It is true that we pay the largest share 
of this cost, but in turn we take about 
99 percent of the benefits too. I think it 
is very logical that we should bear the 
larger share of the cost in proportion to 
the benefits we get back. The tuna in- 
dustry is a multimillion-dollar invest- 
ment. It provides a $112,000,000 annual 
income. It means a great deal so far as 
our food supplies are concerned and it 
means a great deal to the individual 
housewife. Also, it meéms a great deal 
to industry, and provides employment 
for many people. Starting from $338,- 
000, which was requested, and being cut 
down to $50,000 leaves the Commission 
very little to operate on. Now, to take 
off another $20,000 makes me wonder if 
that is realeconomy. We all know that 
we can prune a tree, but if you prune it 
too closely you are going to lose the 
tree. If we cut this down too closely, 
the entire $30,000 can go for naught. 

So I ask the consideration of the 
House to go along on the $50,000 con- 
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tained in the bill, and defeat this amend- 
ment. The $20,000 additional is not 
going to break the economy of the 
United States in these times of million- 
dollar and billion-dollar expenditures, 
but it can xeep alive a very vital indus- 
try on our west coast. It is not new to 
try to preserve our natural industries 
and natural resources. Twenty thou- 
sand dollars would certainly go a long 
way toward maintaining this Commis- 
sion and building better international 
relations so that the tuna-fishing indus- 
try will be continued. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairmar? will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNON. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has made a very, very im- 
pressive statement. In Massachusetts, 
we have the same problem concerning 
the habits and the life and propagation 
of the fish, and so forth. The fishing 
industry requires a great deal of research 
and the gentleman has put his finger on 
a very vital point that we must pursue, 
if we are going to help this great fishing 
industry. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I want to tell the 
gentleman that the Pacific Coast is not 
the only place that has tuna fish. On 
the Atlantic Coast, way up as far as 
Maine, all along the New England 
coast, the waters are infested with tuna 
fish, and we believe that there ought to 
be a little research on that to find out 
what the habits of the fish are so that 
we will not lose the annual catch of 
fish that we are getting. 

Mr. McKINNON. I am glad that 
Massachusetts shares our problem. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I fully 
agree that we should study the tuna 
fish, but it is hard to understand why it 
comes in the State Department cate- 
gory. I would like some light on that 
question. 

Mr. McKINNON. I will try to ex- 
plain. that. This is an inter-South 
American-North American conference. 
We included Costa Rica and several 
other South American countries in this 
commission. This is not pvrely a do- 
mestic proposition. It is an interna- 
tional proposition. That is why it fits 
into the State Department rather than 
the Department of the Interior. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. STEFAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

. The Clerk read as follows: 
INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 

For expenses necessary to enable the Com- 
mission to settle certain claims of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on its own 
behalf and on behalf of American nationals 
against foreign governments as authorized 
by Public Law 455, approved March 10, 1950, 
including expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings of organizations concerned with the 
purpose of this appropriation; hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles for field use only; 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); and 
employment of aliens; $150,000. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a little disturbed 
at the reduction in the amount for the 
International Claims Commission, which 
I understand is financed through funds 
frozen in this country and which are 
necessary at this time to carry out the 
tenets which the Congress has laid 
down for its administration. 

I would like at this time to revise and 
extend my remarks so that overnight 
the House may have the benefit of the 
situation as it exists in this particular 
agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
page 6 of House Report No. 685, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, accom- 
panying H. R. 4740, appropriations for 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the Ju- 
diciary for the fiscal year 1952 reads as 
follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 

The bill includes $150,000 for this Com- 
mission, a reduction of $115,000 below the 
amount of the budget estimate. While no 
funds were included for this activity in the 
1951 appropriations, there was $240,000 ap- 
propriated in the Deficiency. Act, 1950, which 
was to provide for expenses for a portion 
of 1950 and the fiscal year 1951. [The com- 
mittee was advised that there was a sub- 
stantial unobligated balance of these funds 
on June 30, 1951.] The Commission was es- 
tablished by the International Claims Set- 
tlement Act of 1949, for the purpose of ad- 
judicating the claims of American nationals 
against the Federal People’s Republic of Yu- 
goslavia which deposited $17,000,000 with the 
United States to cover payment of these 
claims. The act provides that 3 percent of 
the claims payments may be covered into the 
Treasury to offset administrative expenses. 
The committee reiterates more forcibly than 
ever that it expects the Commission to carry 
on and complete its work within the 3 per- 
cent allowance and thus at no cost whatever 
to the American taxpayer. 


With reference to the above statement 
in brackets, the members of the Com- 
mission took office August 28, 1950. 
Plans were immediately made to recruit 
the personnel authorized in the Defi- 
ciency Act, 1950, referred to above. The 
attached exhibit A indicates the acces- 
sion of the personnel. 

This slow rate of accession of person- 
nel over the 9-month period from Sep- 
tember 1950 to June 1951 is attributable 
in part to the normal personnel process- 
ing, as well as to the desire of the Com- 
mission to add personnel only as the 
anticipated volume of claims increased. 
Furthermore, it must be kept in mind 
that although legislation establishing the 
Commission was approved March 10, 
1950, the members of the Commission 
did not take office until about Septem- 
ber 1, 1950, having been sworn in on 
August 28, 1950. The $240,000 appro- 
priated under the Deficiency Act of 1950 
was to provide funds for May and June 
1950, and for the fiscal year 1951. Thus, 
approximately 4 months of the defi- 
ciency appropriation had lapsed before 


the Commission was established. These ‘ 
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two factors account for approximately 
$55,000 of the unexpended balance of 
approximately 395,000 on hand on June 
30, 1951. The remaining $40,000 of the 
$95,000 unobligated balance on hand as 
of June 30, 1951, was set aside as re- 
quired by law—section 1214, Public Law 
759, Eighty-first Congress, first session. 

Exhibit B indicates the positions which 
must be abolished, effective August 15 
in order to adjust the current rate of 
expenditures to fit the reduced appro- 
priation as proposed in H. R. 4740. 

Exhibit C refiects the adjustments 
which it is estimated must be made, on 
a dollar basis, to meet the reduction of 
$115,000 in the appropriation bill as re- 
ported by the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Positionwise, the recommended re- 
duction in appropriations requires a re- 
duction of the present Commission staff 
in Washington from 29, including the 
members of the Commission, to 11, 
and of the staff in Yugoslavia from 5 to 
2, or an over-all reduction of over 60 
percent. This staff is highly trained 
and experienced. Our general counsel, 
solicitor, and associate solicitor are fac- 
ulty members in the Catholic University 
Law School. 

At the time of the appearance of the 
Commission before the House Appropri- 
ations Committee in March in support 
of the budget request for $265,000, there 
were but 65 claims filed. Between that 
date and June 30—the deadline date for 
filing claims under the Yugoslav Claims 
Agreement of 1948—an additional 1,322 
claims were filed, totaling in all, 1,387 
claims. 

In addition to the Yugoslav claims, 
the Commission must also undertake to 
receive, examine, and adjudicate about 
267 claims arising under a claims con- 
vention with the Government of the Re- 
public of Panama, which came into force 
on October 11, 1950. 5 

At the time when the proposed legis- 
lation to establish the Commission was 
pending in Congress, it was represented 
by the State Department that the total 
number of possible claimants was about 
1,400 and that the estimated claims 
against the $17,000,000 fund would total 
about $40,000,000. The actual number 
of claims now filed is 1,387—with up- 
wards of 20 requests for extension of time 
to file—but these filed claims total about 
$75,000,000 instead of $40,000,000. The 
claims range in nature from those of 
small amounts involving farms, dwell- 
ings, and small shops, to those involving 
large industrial enterprises where the 
amounts claimed aggregate millions of 
dollars. 

Under the International Claims Set-. 
tlement Act of 1949, each claimant is 
entitled to a hearing before the Com- 
mission. Furthermore, except as other- 
wise provided in the act, all proceedings 
must be conducted in accordance with 
the Administrative Procedure Act of 
1946. 

Manifestly, these claims cannot be 
disposed of summarily. Under the act, 
each decision of the Commission must 
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the applicable settlement agreement and 
the applicable principles of international 
law, justice, and equity. The Commis- 
sion must act judiciously in each case. 
Evidence as to citizenship, ownership, 
and valuation must be gathered in each 
claim before any action can be taken. 
Most of this evidence is available only 
in Yugoslavia, particularly with respect 
to ownership and valuation. No claims 
have as yet been processed to the final 
stage for adjudication, but considerable 
examination has been had. 

This is the first domestic tribunal es- 
tablished by the United States to adju- 
dicate individual claims against a fund 
paid over by a foreign government in 
en bloc settlement of the several claims 
of American nationals against the for- 
eign government. The task confronting 
the members of the Commission is a 
serious one. Under the recommended 
appropriation, they will be left—exclu- 
sive of the three commissioners and 
their stenographers—with but five em- 
ployees, principally stenographic and 
clerical, in Washington, and two em- 
ployees in Yugoslavia. 

At the rate of expenditure for the last 
quarter of 1951, the sum of $265,000 is 
necessary if the Commission is to ef- 
ficiently carry out its essential functions. 
Under existing conditions the Commis- 
sion is faced with the prospect that it will 
lose its staff of highly trained and care- 
fully selected personnel. ; 

Even if the proposed budget cut of 
$115,000 were to be subsequently restored 
by Congress in a deficiency appropria- 
tion, the Commission will have lost its 
experienced personnel, and the recruit- 
ment of new personnel later would be 
time-consuming and uneconomical. 

The American citizens whose property 
has been taken, and whose claims for 
compensation are to be adjudicated by 
this Commission, will with this reduced 
appropriation be the ones who will suf- 
fer most. 

EXxuHIsir A 
1950: 

August (28)—3: 

Commissioner (Chairman)... $15, 000 
15, 000 


Commissioner............... 
Commissioner............... 15, 000 
October—5: ; 
Executive director, GS-15... 10,000 
Administrative assistant, GS- 
ikea atedeteeeieiie seeaitones tatenteaeh alten 3, 475 
Stenographer, GS-3 -......-. 2, 650 
Attorney adviser, GS-7...... 3, 825 
Secretary, GS-5 ............. 3, 725 
November—3: 
General counsel, GS-15...... 10, 000 
Secretary, GS-9 ..._......... 4, 725 
Attorney adviser, GS-7...... 3, 825 
1951: 
January—9: 
Attorney adviser, GS—7.__... 3, 825 
Secretary, GS-9* ............ 4, 600 
Clerk of Commission, GS-12.. 6,400 
Clerk-typist, GS-3_.......... 3, 130 
Solicitor, GS-15 ............. 10, 000 
Associate solicitor, GS-15.... 10,000 
Setretary, GS-4 ............. 3, 355 
Attorney adviser, GS~-7...... 3, 825 
(Field office) Trial attorney, 
EG. cidentncnsesencsce 7, 600 
Fe 
Attorney adviser (WAE), 
ES i tci derinrcakcenadiounls 5, 400 
Secretary, GS-5............. 3, 350 
Secretary, GS-4............. 2, 875 








1951 


1951—Continued 
March—5: 
Trial attorney, GS-11........ $5, 400 
Secretary, GS-5 3,350 
Trial attorney, GS-13........ 7,600 
Trial attorney, GS-11 5, 400 
Business economist, GS-14... 9,000 
April—5: 
Three Americans: 
Trial attorney 


(field), 


Two locals: 
Clerk-translator....... occe 
Chauffeur 

Clerk 


1, 860 
1,320 


June—1: Clerk-stenographer, GS- 
Sinccascncdcccocccescsscce owes 


2, 650 


ExuIsIT B 


International Claims Commission of the 
United States 


LIST OF PERSONNEL 
Offices of the Commissioners: 


Secretary, GS-9 
Commissioner 
Secretary, GS-9 
Commissioner 
Secretary, GS-9 


Office of the Executive Director: 
Executive Director,’ GS-15 
Administrative assistant, GS-7--- 
Secretary,’ GS-5 
Clerk of Commission,’ GS-12 
Clerk-typist, GS-4 
Clerk-stenographer,' GS-3 


3, 825 


Office of General Counsel: 
General Counsel, GS-15 
Secretary,’ GS-5 


Office of Solicitor: 
Solicitor,’ GS-15 
Associate Solicitor,s GS-15 
Consultant on Yugoslav 


Trial attorney,’ GS-13 

Trial attorney,’ GS-11__-..-.. a 
Attorney adviser,’ GS-7 

Attorney adviser,’ GS-9 

Attorney adviser, GS-9 
Secretary, GS-5 


Investigation and valuation divi- 
sion: 
Chief,? 
Attorney adviser, GS-9 
Secretary,’ GS-5 


Belgrade office: 
Special representative, GS-15... 
Alternate special representative, 
Gs-13...... Ridbentidanabndoute 
Translator, GS-9 
Clerk-translator, local, FSL-2 
Chauffeur, local,’ FSL-4 


10, 000 
7, 600 


TUE .nnacscasnese neenmoaee in 


Grand total..... ihtiiptenetaiine 207, 730 


1To be terminated August 15, 1951. 
2 To be converted to WAE consultant not to 
exceed $6,000 per annum, 


CONGRESSION 


Exuts!IT C 
Current rate: 
Salaries (Washington) .......... $182,350 
Salaries (overseas) ....... eoccces 45, 198 


227, 499 
Other objects: 


37, 700 
265, 199 


Recommended appropriation 

Less amount needed through Au- 
gust 15, 1951, to comply with CSC 
regulations providing for 30 days’ 
notice of termination 


Net amount available Au- 
gust 15, 1951, through 
June 30, 1952 


Amount required at present rates 
and grades for the present 34 
employees, including Commis- 
sioners—going rate 1044 months: 
Personal services $199, 719 
Other objects 
232, 199 
Less amount available 


Amount to be made up 
through reduction in force 
and corresponding reduc- 
tion in other objects 


Savings projected on 1044-month 
basis: 

Personal services (Washington)... 

Personal services (overseas) -.-. 


Less reserve for terminal leave 


Other objects: 


Communications 
Printing and reproduc- 


Contractual services.... 
Supplies 
25,000 


Estimated savings 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not get around in 
time to talk about the tuna fish amend- 
ment, but I am in favor of doing every- 
thing reasonable to protect the fish, get 
more fish, get fish food. Man all too 
often follows a destructive policy in con- 
nection with nature's gifts. 

I have had several wires and letters 
from Michigan recen‘ly from members 
of the conservation department, State 
officials, and others requesting that I 
vote for appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to aid them in giv- 
ing us a policy which will enable them to 
protect wildlife of all kinds in Michi- 
gan. A policy of that nature I favor. I 
have not answered them yet, but I will 
this week, if I can find time, if there are 
not too many committee meetings and 
too many sessions of the House. I in- 
tend to tell them that first things come 
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first—I am not going to vote for any 
more Federal money for the State of 
Michigan Conservation Department un- 
til they at least begin to clean up the 
rivers in Michigan. That problem they 
have ignored in large measure for at 
least the last 25 years. 

I was brought up on the St. Joe River, 
but out of respect for the gentleman 
from Indiana, I will not talk about that 
river which is formed by three rivers 
which join at Three Rivers, Mich., 
then runs down into and out of Indiana 
back into Michigan and into Lake Mich- 
igan at St. Joe and Benton Harbor. 
I will go to a moment's comment about 
the Kalamazoo River on where I now live 
when Iam home. Fifty years ago that 
was a clear-running stream. There was 
an abundant supply of food fish, bass, 
pickerel, pan fish, and in the spring 
sturgeon and lake trout. We would go 
up or down the river on picnics, or fish- 
ing or hunting trips, and you could 
drink the water from the river without 
any fear of becoming ill. But today you 
can almost walk on the water. It looks 
like a piece of slate. What is the State 
of Michigan thinking of when it permits 
that kind of condition to grow up? The 
conservation department has permitted 
the Kalamazoo, which is a clear-water 
stream, to become a stinking sewer. 

My own little town of Allegan issued 
bonds. put in a sewage plant, but along 
the river further up there are towns 
where they have mills and factories, and 
they dump their waste and raw sewage 
into the Kalamazoo River. Many of 
our cities dump their raw sewage into 
our rivers, so that on the Kalamazoo the 
water that comes down to our commu- 
nity, into Allegan County, is not even 
fit to bathe in. Think of it. A clear, 
sweet water stream turned into a foul 
ditch. 

The resort business in Michigan is 
suffering. People come to Michigan, 
not only because we have that long, long 
lake shore, the upper peninsula and the 
lower peninsula, the former with Lake 
Superior on the north, Lake Michigan 
on the south, the lower with Huron on 
the east, Lake Michigan on the west— 
mile after mile of fresh-water beach. 
They come, not because of the Great 
Lakes, but because of our hundreds of 
inland lakes and streams which, until 
15 or 20 years ago, have always been 
delightful places where one could go, 
take the family, bathe, catch fish, have 
a good time in healthful surroundings. 
What are the rivers now? Open sewage 
ditches. So I do not propose to vote 
any Federal money, I say to my good 
friend from Ann Arbor [Mr. MEapeER], 
until that commission in Michigan gets 
going on the pollution problem—does 
something. I know the cities have their 
factories and that the factories give em- 
ployment to thousands of people and we 
do not want to hurt them, but this re- 
sort business turns in almost as much 
money—and remember that money 
comes from outside our State—the re- 
sort business turns in almost as much 
money to the State of Michigan as does 
the automobile industry. That is al- 
most unbelievable, but true, neverthe- 
less. Why should any group of sound- 
thinking, responsible citizens permit the 
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streams of a great community, a great 
State like ours, noted for its fishing 
streams, its pure swift-running waters, 
and beautiful inland lakes—why should 
they permit those lake sand streams to 
become unfit for people to use and 
enjoy? Not leng ago when I was home 
we drove into that part of the city which 
is on the flats in the valley where the 
Kalamazoo makes the big horseshoe 
bend, where is located the business sec- 
tion and many of our finer homes. The 
stench of that river made it almost im- 
possible for people to sleep down there. 
It nauseated the people who lived there— 
who drove through that part of our 
town. Think of it. 

Permit me to repeat. We all realize 
the industrial communities have a prob- 
lem on their hands. But it is a prob- 
lem of their own creating. They can 
solve it and they have been given time, 
35 or 40 years or more. They have no 
right to dump their waste, their sewage 
into the rivers, make our streams and 
some of our lakes unfit for public use. 

Permit me to read an editorial from 
the Allegan Gazette. I read: 


Crry oF ALLEGAN FicHtTs LONE BATTLE AGAINST 
KatLaMazoo RIVER POLLUTION 


In the current Kalamazoo River pollution 
dispute, Allegan is like the man, who having 
paved his street, wants his neighbor to do 
likewise. For the dust is still flying in his 
windows. 

Allegan is the only municipality down river 
from Battle Creek that has met State direc- 
tives to clean up the stream. It built a 
sewage disposal plant 10 years ago. 

But the river still courses through the 
city, depositing dead carp on ‘the banks, 
raising a foul smell on warm days, and ruin- 
ing the area’s chances toward developing a 
huge resort center. 

That's why Allegan, like the man with the 
paved street, is solidly behind the State water 
resources board’s action against Kalamazoo 
paper mills, Otsego, and Plainwell to provide 
disposal facilities. 

According to local civic leaders, the city 
council, junior chamber of commerce, and 
the conservation league as well as private 
citizens, designation of the Kalamazoo as an 
industrial stream would be a knock-out blow 
to ambitious local dreams. 

Allegan built its disposal plant during the 
depression of the late thirties and it wasn’t 
easily done. Launched in March 1937 the 
disposal project was a bad dream for some 
folks until the thing was settled in 1941. In 
between, engineers struggled with laying 
sewer lines under what they called the most 
difficult conditions in the State; labor was a 
problem, and there was finally a lawsuit over 
assessment. 

The city had gone into action on demands 
of the State board and also because some 
far-sighted citizens viewed the newly created 
Lake Allegan as a future town asset. The 
city’s new hydroelectric plant had created a 
vast lake, bounded by empty but beautiful 
stretches of shoreline. Totally undeveloped, 
there seemed no end to pdssililities of a 
recreational area with Lake Allegan as the 
arena, 

The trend of things to come appeared 
when plans for a boys’ camp failed because 
Lake Allegan was condemned unfit for swim- 
ming or even boating. Pollution had killed 
all the fish in fact, the picturesque lake 
was fit only for viewing. 

The disposal-plant project was started in 
January 1938 as a WPA job, and a total esti- 
mated cost of $135,000. The city, which sup- 
plied materials, issued $50,000 in bonds for 
its share. 


*%, 
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The laying of sewer lines required 100 men, 
and only about 30 were available. But when 
the work really got under way, there was a 
time when 500 families were on relief. 

When work started, 16 sewers were empty- 
ing into the river. To tie these into the 
plant, lay big interceptor lines, and add the 
new ones found needed, became a long job. 
By January 1939 the cost had risen to $220,- 
000 and in July of that year, the work 
stopped when funds ran out. The plant was 
ready, but not operating. 

While the WPA upped its share of the 
program, the city was still shy $20,000, and 
some of this was put on a special-assessment 
roll. It was protested and when it finally 
was decided in court in March 1941, the as- 
sessments were declared void. 

Altogether, there were close to 45,000 feet 
of sewer lines laid and it had taken 352,000 
man-hours of work. A total of 24,000 yards 
of earth-fill was used to raise the lines above 
river levels and engineers had struggled with 
old haphazard sewers, deep cuts through 
hills, and the crooked path of the Kalamazoo 
to do the job. 

With the plant operating and the city’s 
bonds to be paid off in 1958, Allegan officials 
are watching their neighbor's actions in- 
tently. 

Protesting an extension of time for the 
up-river industries and towns, the city coun- 
cil recently approved a resolution calling for 
holding the June 1, 1953, pollution abatement 
Gate set by the water resources commission. 

“The people residing in the valley of the 
Kalamazoo River have been promised for 30 
years that pollution of the river would be 
eliminated,” the resolution reads. 

“This pollution is increasing in a large 
measure until now it has practically de- 
stroyed all fish life, made water unsafe for 
recreational purposes, interfered with irri- 
gation, ruined potential cottage and tourist 
sites, and otherwise interfered with normal 
use. 
“Allegen got busy 12 years ago and built 
its plant at about half the cost of today’s 
construction,” points out City Manager 
Philip Beauvais, “And it is self-supporting. 
Service charges meet the $10,000 annual op- 
erating cost.” 

But the city’s contribution to river clean- 
liness is but a drop in the bucket to what is 
needed, he adds. Now it-is a matter of 
waiting to see whct happens upstream. 


And here is a resolution adopted re- 
cently by Outdoor Writers Association 
of America, Inc. It reads: 


RESOLUTION 10, WATER POLLUTION 


Resolved, That the Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation of America does restate its long- 
standing firm position favoring water pollu- 
tion control by agricultural and industrial 
interests and by all levels of government, em- 
Ploying whatever means or measures re- 
quired to assure a perpetual abundant sup- 
ply of wholesome water for all human and 
animal needs, and makes the following spe- 
cific additional declarations: 

1. We oppose as a matter of principle the 
proposition that either cities or industries 
have any right to appropriate unto them- 
selves and defile water, to which no title may 
be granted and which is a public resource 
that belongs to all the people. 

2. More and more information and knowl- 
edge about both polluters and pollution con- 
trol measures and methods are becoming 
available from Federal and other sources, 
and we urge that all members of the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America, and its 
friends and cooperating groups, publicize 
this information and knowledge to the full- 
est so as to bring the beneficial pressure 
of public opinion to bear on the offenders. 

3. We reject the excuses of “national de- 
fense” and “international emergency” and 
consider them not valid reasons for delay 
by industrial or governmental polluters in 
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making provision for adequate treatment of 
waste, and we urge that continuing publicity 
be given in all cases where defense or emer- 
gency are employed for evasion of pollution 
abatement responsibilities. 

4. We urge the extension by Congress of 
the provisions of Public Law 845 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress for a period of § 
years. . 

5. The Federal Security Agency, of which 
the United States Public Health Service is 
a part, is the claimant agency for the seek- 
ing of critical materials for waste treatment 
facilities, and we urge that any serious lacks 
or shortages known to OWAA members be 
brought to the attention of the United States 
Public Health Service, and further that the 
members assist to the fullest extent through 
publicity and otherwise the efforts of the 
United States Public Health Service to guar- 
antee the availability of critical materials 
for needed treatment facilities. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I do not know what sewers in Michi- 
gan have to do with the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just 
like the State Department, it stinks. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] may I point out that while 
no funds for the International Claims 
Commission were included in the 1951 
appropriations, there was $240,000 ap- 
propriated in the Deficiency Act, 1950, 
which was to provide for expenses for a 
portion of 1950 and the fiscal year 1951. 
The committee was advised that there 
was a substantial unobligated balance of 
these funds on June 30, 1951. The Com- 
mission was established by the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, for 
the purpose of adjudicating the claims 
of American nationals against the Fed- 
eral Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia 
which deposited $17,000,000 with the 
United States to cover payment of these 
claims. The act provides that 3 percent 
of the claims payments may be covered 
into the Treasury to offset administra- 
tive expenses. The committee reiterates 
more forcibly than ever that it expects 
the Commission to carry on and com- 
plete its work within the 3-percent al- 
lowance and thus at no cost whatever to 
the American taxpayer. 

Mr. Chairman, while I have this op- 
portunity and with permission which I 
expect to obtain from the House after 
the Committee of the Whole arises to- 
day, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to me today by Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Edward W. Barrett in reply 
to one of the mimeographed speeches 
of yesterday: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY O1 STATE, 
Washington, July 25, 1951. 
The Honorable Joun J. Rooney, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Rooney: In fairness 
to the individuals and the companies con- 
cerned, I think the record should be set 
straight on the use of oufside radio com- 
mentators, writers, and private corporations 
in the United States International Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Program. 

As you well know, it has continually been 
suggested by many individuals, including 
Members of both parties in Congress, that 
this program should utilize as fully as pos- 
sible the best professional talent obtainable. 
It has also been emphasized that we should 
utilize fully services and facilities of private 
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American agencies. In fact, Public Law 402, 
the basic legislation for this program, calls 
upon the Secretary of State “to utilize, to 
the maximum extent practicable, the services 
and facilities of private agencies, including 
existing American press, publishing, radio, 
motion picture, and other agencies, through 
contractual arrangements or otherwise. It 
is the intent of Congress that the Secretary 
shall encourage participation in carr;ing out 
the purposes of this act by the maximum 
number of different private agencies in each 
field consistent with the present or potential 
market for their services in each country.” 

Naturally, the Department of State has 
tried to comply with these very sensible and 
constructive suggestions and instructions, 
As one part of this program, we have utilized 
the part-time services of ‘vell-known Amer- 
ican radio commentators in reaching our 
world-wide English-language audience and 
in reaching audiences in other languages. 
Such commentators have been extremely 
generous in doing this work at nominal rates 
far below the pay scale they normally receive, 
I hardly need to tell you that it is a gross in- 
justice for anyone to imply that a distin- 
guished American radio commentator could 
be swayed to change his views in any respect 
because he received a nominal fee of $50 
to undertake a special broadcast for the Voice 
of Amei.ca. On the contrary, these men de- 
serve very sincere thanks from the Nation 
for doing this work at fees substantially be- 
low those they can command elsewhere. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp W. BARRETT, 
Assistant Secretary. 


In connection with another phase of 
the mimeographed barrage from the Re- 
publican side yesterday, I include the 
following article from yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Daily News: 

West Won't Rest TILL OaTis FREED, VOICE 
Says 

The Voice of America warned Czechoslo- 
vakia today that the free world will never 
rest until Associated Press Correspondent 
William N. Oatis is freed. 

“No act of Communist injustice directed 
against an individual,” the Voice said, “has 
aroused the American people to greater in- 
dignation than the railroading to a Czecho- 
slovak prison of the American newspaper 
correspondent * * *, 

“No one who loves truth, justice, and free- 
dom will rest easy until this victim of Com- 
munist oppression is set free * * *. 

“If the Communist jailers of Mr. Oatis had 
any notion that by placing him in prison and 
keeping him cut off from friends and coun- 
trymen, they would, in time, erase his mem- 
ory from the minds of freemen outside the 
iron curtain, they are due for a disappoint- 
ment. Every day that Mr. Oatis remains in 
prison, he will serve as a reminder of Com- 
munist tyranny.” 


I include also an article from today’s 
Washington Evening Star: 

Votce TELLS or Peritovs Lire In RussIA’s 
‘URANIUM MINES—MANY SLAVEs FALL TO 
DeaTH CLIMBING Down SLICK LaD»ERS, 
Broapcast REPORTS 

(By Edward E. Bomar) 

Men in Russia’s slave labor uranium 
mines must clamber nearly 500 feet down 
wooden ladders so slick many fall to their 
death, the State Department radio reported 
today. 

The Voice of America was broadcasting 
what it called an eye-witness account of 
life in a uranium mine in Russian-ruled 
East Germany. The account said high- 
grade ore is so precious it is flown to Lenin- 
grad for Russia’s atomic production pro- 
gram. But working methods were described 
as so antiquated that ove comes from the 
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mines in sacks, buckets, and even knap- 
sacks. 

Other first-hand sources, the Voice said, 
told of pit disasters due to lack of safety 
precautions, miserable working conditions 
and even sabotage. 

The latest mine mishap was reported re- 
cently from the uranium mining area out- 
side of Zwickau, near the East German- 
Czechoslovak border, with 9 workmen re- 
ported killed and 15 others injured. 

Quoting an unidentified worker who 
finally managed to escape to the west, the 
Voice gave this picture of life in a mine 
in the Frohnau region: 

“The pits where we worked are about 150 
meters (490 feet) deep. We went down into 
these shafts on wooden ladders, each one 
about 8 meters (26 feet) high. Each 
ladder connects to the shaft below. These 
ladders cause many fatal accidents because 
they get wet and slippery. During the winter 
the ladders get icy. This means more acci- 
dents. 

“Last year about 80 miners were killed in 
my mine from falling. A lot more were killed 
when underground shafts fell in on them. 

“The uranium ore is brought to the sur- 
face in buckets, in ordinary sacks, and in 
knapsacks. The quota of each brigade (10 
men) for each shift is fron 5 to 8 buckets 
of ore, with each bucket weighing about 100 
pounds. 

“If they use sacks, they must bring up 15 
to 20 sacks. Each sack weighs between 20 
and 30 pounds. The knapsack carriers must 
bring up from 25 to 30 knapsacks of approxi- 
mately 50 pounds each. 

“The ore is packed in wooden boxes marked 
‘mining-machine parts.’ 

“Ore shipments go to Freiberg, northeast 
of Chemnitz, where they are graded by So- 
viet experts. Especially good ore is flown to 
Leningrad. At least 25 ore-filled boxcars go 
from Frohnau to Freiberg each day. They 
are moved only at night.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that we pass the 
reading of the paragraph on Interna- 
tional Information and Educational Ac- 
tivities until tomorrow, when it shall be 
the first order of business; that we con- 
tinue reading the rest of the bill for 
amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object—— 

Mr. ROONEY. I understand some 
sort of agreement was entered into. 

Mr. STEFAN. I have not been con- 
sulted about it; my colleagues on the 
minority do not approve of it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Will the gentleman 
inform me whether or not there was such 
an understanding with the majority 
leader? I am merely trying to follow 
instructions, and I understand it was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEFAN. I know the gentleman 
is, but I have not been consulted. I con- 
sulted my colleagues on the subcommit- 
tee, and they do not know anything 
abou; it. We want fo proceed in an or- 
derly fashion, and read the Dill as it is 
printed in order that the membership 
may know where we are. If we skip a 
section and then go back to it later, it is 
very confusing. 

Mr. ROONEY. There may be some- 
thing to what the gentleman from Ne- 
braska says, but will he clarify the situa- 
tion by stating whether or not there was 
such an understanding reached between 
the leadership on both sides of the aisle? 

Mr. STEFAN. I asked the minority 
floor leader and he suggested that we 
proceed in an orderly manner. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 
For expenses necessary to enable the De- 
partment of State to carry out international 
information and educational activities as au- 
thorized by the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U. S. C. 1431-1479) and the act of August 9, 
19.9 (22 U. S. C. 501), and to administer the 
programs authorized by section 32 (b) (2) 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended (50 U. S. C. App. 1641 (b)), the 
act of Aucust 24, 1949 (20 U. S. C. 222-224), 
and the act of September 29, 1950 (Public 
Law 861), including employment, without 
regard to the civil-service and classification 
laws, of (1) persons on a temporary basis 
(not to exceed $120,000), (2) aliens within 
the United States, and (3) aliens abroad for 
service in the United States relating to the 
translation or narration of colloquial speech 
in foreign languages (such aliens to be in- 
vestigated for such employment in accord- 
ance with procedures established by the Sec- 
retary of State and the Attorney General): 
travel expenses of aliens employed abroad 
for service in the United States and de- 
pendents to and from the United States; 
salaries, expenses, and allowances of person- 
nel and dependents as authorized by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U. S. C. 801-1158); expenses of attendance 
at meetings concerned with activities pro- 
vided for under this appropriation (not to 
exceed $8,000); entertainment within the 
United States (not to exceed $5,000); hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; purchase of space 
in foreign language publications abroad, 
without regard to the provisions of law set 
forth in 44 U. S. C. 322; services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); advance of funds not- 
withstanding section 3648 of the Revised 
Statutes as amended; actual expenses of 
preparing and transporting to their former 
homes the remains of persons, not United 
States Government employees, who may die 
away from their homes while participating 
in activities authorized under this appro- 
priation; establishment and operation of ag- 
ricultural and other experiment and demon- 
stration stations in other American coun- 
tries, on land acquired by gift or lease, and 
construction of necessary buildings thereon; 
radio activities and acquisition and produc- 
tion of motion pictures and visual materials 
and purchase or rental of technical equip- 
ment and facilities therefor, narration, 
script writing, translation, and engineering 
services, by contract or otherwise; and pur- 
chase of objects for presentation to foreign 
governments, schools, or organizations; 
$85,000,000: Provided, That not to exceed 
$50,000 may be used for representation 
abroad: Provided further, That, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
665), the Department of State is authorized 
in making contracts for the use of the in- 
ternational short-wave radio stations and 
facilities, to agree on behalf of the United 
States to indemnify the owners and opera- 
tors of said radio stations and facilities from 
such funds as may be hereafter appropri- 
ated for the purpose against loss or damage 
on account of injury to persons or property 
arising from such use of said radio stations 
and faciilties: Provided further, That in the 
acquisition of leasehold interests payments 
may be made in advance for the entire term 
or any part thereof: Provided further, That 
funds herein appropriated shall not be used 
to purchase more than 75 percent of the 
effective daily broadcasting time from any 
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person or corporation holding an interna- 
tional short-wave broadcasting license from 
the Federal Communications Commission 
without the consent of such licensee: Pro- 
vided further, That funds appropriated 
herein shall be available for payment to pri- 
vate organizations abroad in pursuance of 
contracts entered into for the processing 
and distribution of motion-picture films. 


Mr..CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLEVENGER: 
Page 15, line 3, strike out “$85,000,000” and 
insert “$70,000,000.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I think it would be 
wise to let the debate go a short time 
without limitation; then subsequently 
if it develops it is going too long a re- 
striction may be imposed. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
this request for the reason that we have 
now spent 2 days discussing practically 
nothing but this very item. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I have an amendment to the Voice of 
America section, and I should like 5 
minutes on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new the request I made a while ago, pre- 
vious to recognition of the gentleman 
from Ohio {Mr. CLEVENGER] that we 
pass the item “International informa- 
tion and educational activities” until 
tomorrow, when it will be the first order 
of business, and proceed to read the re- 
mainder of the bill beginning at page 16. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 


unanimous ‘consent to extend my re- 


marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I find it 
extremely odd, even perplexing, to note 
the similarities in the criticisms of the 
Voice of America made by some of my 
esteemed colleagues and those made by 
the Communists. 

For instance, permit me to direct at- 
tention to the following quotation: 

The Voice of America is equally not the 
voice of the American people, but the voice 
of those who would like to drag the world 
into a new war. 
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Is this a charge being made here by 
those opposed to the present appropria- 
tion? No; it is a charge made on the 
Czechoslovak national radio on April 14 
of this year. 

I have heard it said here on the floor 
that the people of the world do not like 
the Voice. So say the Reds. The Mos- 
cow radio on April 2 said, and I quote: 

The great masses throughout the world do 
not care for the Voice of America. This 
Voice of Wall Street is the enemy of man- 
kind. Its sweet words are trying to entice 
the peoples of the world into a third world 
war. 


A few of those who are against this 
program say that its news is slanted and 
not honest. So does Moscow. I quote 
from a Moscow-originating Greek broad- 
cast of April 3: 

One of our women listeners writes from 
Athens that no honest Greek can listen to 
the Athens radio, which repeats the filthy 
lies and slanders of the Voice of America. 


We hear from some that the program 
is wasting money. We hear the same 
criticism from the Communists. The 
Bulgarian radio, on March 12, said 
that— 

Truman is attempting to waste hundreds 
of millions of dollars in order to make the 
lies of the Voice of America more clever. 


The Voice, according to its critics here, 
is ineffective. That is exactly what the 
Polish radio said when quoting from a 
letter allegedly written by a Miss Kur- 
zynski, a member of the Union of Polish 
Youth in Warsaw. The young lady is 
supposed to have written, and I quote 
from the broadcast of March 1: 

I have listened a few times to the Voice of 
America, and I have come to the conclusion 
that they must be very naive to think that 
they can convince us with their propaganda. 


But the Polish radio then went on, un- 
wittingly, to give a clue to the real ef- 
fectiveness of the truth told by the 
Voice—something to which its domestic 
opponents seem to close their eyes. The 
Polish broadcast continued: 

When I thought about it afterward I got 
even more furious with those who believed 
this rubbish. The people who work on the 
Voice of America lie because they get paid 
for it, and various fools in our country listen, 
believe, and repeat, even though they live in 
our midst, work with us, and see what things 
are really like. 


Let me read you two more statements, 
and ask that you guess who said them— 
the opponents of the Voice of America 
here or its equally determined opponents 
in Communist countries. The first of 
these quotes says: 

The broadcasts of the Voice of America 
are proving, however, that the words of Mr. 
Truman are vain words, because the picture 
of life in the United States as presented by 
the Voice of America is neither complete 
nor true. 


And now the second quotation: 


It is obvious that the basic principles of 
American radio are not to give 
objective reportage but to pervert facts; not 
to speak the truth but to manufacture lies. 
This is not unusual because the Voice of 
America is affiliated with the United States 
State t. 
ders services for the Truman-Acheson over- 
all foreign policy. 


In other words, it ren- | 
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Although statements similar to these 
have been made here in the United 
States and even by certain Congress- 
men, these are not their quotes. The 
first was from the February 9 broad- 
cast of the Rumanian radio and the sec- 
ond from a Moscow broadcast to the Far 
East made on February 10. 

And a last quote which some you may 
recognize immediately as having a fa- 
miliar sound: 

As the name of the Voice of America im- 
plies, it is America which is supposed to 
give its opinions here on world problems, 
big and small, as well as to tell its own story. 
However, it is not Americans who voice opin- 
ions on big and small problems, but only the 
employees of the State Department. 


No, this statement was not made in 
the Halls of Congress, although many 
similar ones have been. This one was 
made in the newspaper of the East Ger- 
man Soviet-controlled Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party on November 18, 1950. 

As I said earlier, I find it most per- 
plexing to find charges being repeated 
here which are identical with those being 
made by the Communists the world over. 
I am not questioning the loyalty, sin- 
cerity, or good faith of those who un- 
wittingly repeat Communist charges 
against the Voice, but I suggest they 
are permitting themselves to uninten- 
tionally play the game of the Kremlin. 
Moscow’s expenditures for jamming the 
broadcasts of the Voice of America are 
conclusive proof of its effectiveness, 
proof that truth is anathema to the 
Communists, proof that we should in- 
crease the facilities and broadcasts of 
the Voice. 

Mr. EAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
sincerely believ2 that there is nobody in 
the United States more devoted to the 
welfare of our country and more deter- 
mined to take the measures necessary 
to combat the menace of communism 
than the Congress. Consequently, I find 
it puzzling to figure out why there are 
some among us who appear anxious to 
do exactly what the Kremlin and its 
stooges want done. This move to cut 
back the appropriations for the cam- 
paign of truth and its Voice of America 
is precisely what Stalin would want us 
to do. Since I know full well the un- 
swerving patriotism and loyalty of those 
who are supporting this move, I am con- 
vinced that it can come only from ig- 
norance of how desperately the Commu- 
nist masters want to keep their people 
from hearing the information put out 
by the Voice of America. 

On March 22 of this year the Red 
China radio said to the Chinese people, 
and I quote: 

Following the repulsion of imperialist mili- 
tary, political, and economic aggression in 
China, the victorious Chinese people should 
boycott the Voice of America, the important- 
weapon of American imperialist 
Every peace-loving and patriotic Chinese 
should vountarily stop listening to the Voice 
of America, so that its insults, threats, and 
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frauds can have no effecton us. * * * We 
request the Government to outlaw listening 
to the Voice of America for undermining 
national and people's interests and provoking 
a world war, which are against the prin- 
ciples of the common program. The Chinese 
people should be ashamed of listening to 
the Voice of America. 


If this move to seriously cut the Voice 
succeeds, it will be unnecessary for the 
Chinese Reds to outlaw listening to the 
Voice; it will be unnecessary for them 
to insist that the people boycott the 
Voice and refuse to listen to it. The 
action of those of you who support this 
reduction will have done the work of the 
Communists for them, and they will be 
unable to hear the Voice, which will 
again be reduced to a whisper. 

It is not only the Chinese Reds who 
want us to cut this program severely. 
It is all other Communists. Listen to 
what President Gottwald, of Red Czech- 
oslovakia, had to say on March 25: 

It is all the more our duty to warn all those 
who, rather than listen to the voice of 
their hearts, listen to the Voice of America. 
* * * Our national security corps will 
know what to do with people of this type, 
and it can count on the full understanding 
and support of our public opinion. 


Since the Commies in Czechoslovakia 
are afraid to allow their people to listen 
to the Voice, how can this proposed 
cut—which will make it more difficult 
for the Czechs to hear our programs— 
serve anybody’s interests except those of 
the Reds? 

Let me read you gentlemen one more 
quotation from a Russian official. This 
one is from a speech by Rotschin, the 
Soviet delegate to the Third Committee 
of the U.N.’s Fifth General Assembly and 
was made on November 17 of last year 
during the debate on a proposal to con- 
demn radio jamming. Rotschin said: 

In the face of the so-called psychological 
warfare being carried out by Washington 
and London against a number of nations, 
the right and duty of the latter is to take 
steps in order to paralyze the aggressor in 
this war, to defend their people from the 
consequences of such an attack, and to 


render the aggressor’s weapons ineffective. 


It is unquestionably necessary from 
the Communist point of view to keep the 
truth from reaching their people—for 
nothing threatens their criminal tyr- 
anny more than, the truth. Lack of 
adequate funds will stifle the campaign 
of truth much more completely than 
any amount of Russian jamming. In 
fact, it will make that jamming unneces- 
sary. So cutting the size of this pro- 
gram will in no way serve the interests 
o: the American people. On the.con- 
trary, it will do for Stalin a service 
which he could not in his wildest dreams 
have imagined he could get us to do for 
him. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TiTLE II—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Salaries and expenses, general administration 

For expenses necessary for the administra- 
tion of the Department of Justice and for 
examination of judicial offices, including 
purchase of two passenger motor vehicles 
for replacement only; miscellaneous and 
emergency expenses authorized or approved 
by the Attorney General or his Administra- 


tive Assistant; special attorneys and special 
assistants to the Attorney General; and ex- 
amination of estimates of appropriations in 
the field; $2,250,000. 

FEDERAL YOUTH CORRECTIONS ACT 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the House to what I think 
has been one of the most significant and 
farseeing pieces of legislation dealing 
with young offenders to be put on the 
Federal statute books in many years. 

I have long urged that the courts find 
a more intelligent and constructive way 
of handling young men and women who 
come in conflict with the law. So many 
of these are the unfortunate victims of 
broken homes, or are so handicapped 
mentally or physically, so psychopathic 
or maladjusted that they cannot be 
handled by traditional methods and pu- 
nitive treatment alone. Society has long 
been seeking a better method, and some 
years ago a distinguished committee of 
Federal judges presided over by Chief 
Judges John J. Parker, Learned Hand, 
and Orie Phillips adapted a program 
originally sponsored by the American 
Law Institute to. the Federal system. 
Following extended hearings and long 
considerations by the Congress, the Pres- 
ident last September approved the Fed- 
eral Youth Corrections Act. This act 
will shortly become effective. 

The act applies to persons under the 
age of 22 who have committed Federal 
offenses and places a completely new tool 
in the hands of the judges. They may, 
of course, continue to place more hope- 
ful offenders on probation and they still 
may sentence under. the provisions of 
adult laws. But thee are three impor- 
tant new provisions: First, the court may 
commit to the Youth Board a young of- 
fender for treatment for an indefinite 
period up to 6 years; or, second, if the 
court believes the youth requires treat- 
ment or supervision—that is a sex of- 
fender—for a period of more than 6 
years it may commit him for an indefi- 
nite period not to exceed the maximum 
penalty provided for the offense; and, 
third, if the court is uncertain as to how 
he should proceed he may place the youth 
in the custody of the Attorney General 
for study, diagnosis, and recommenda- 
tion prior to the imposition of sentence. 

When a youth is sentenced under one 
of the new provisions, he will be placed 
in a classification center where he will 
be studied intensively by a group of 
trained specialists. Their reports will 
be forwarded to the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, who will recommend 
to the newly created Youth Correction 
Division of the Board of Parole a pro- 
gram of treatment for the consideration 
of the Division. The Board, in coopera- 
tion with the Director, will determine 
the institutional program. Reports and 
recommendations of the Bureau of Pris- 
ons will be submitted periodically to the 
Youth Division for their consideration 
and action. The Board will determine 
whether further institutional treatment 
is necessary and under what conditions 
he may be released. The conditional re- 
lease of all youth offenders and their 
unconditional discharge rests exclusively 
with the Division. 


Every youth will be returned to his 
home or some place selected for him on 
conditional release at least two years be- 
fore the end of his commitment period. 
Thus, continuing help will be provided 
in applying the training and education 
which he has received. The responsibil- 
ity for providing the necessary guidance 
after the youth returns home will not 
rest with professionally trained workers 
alone. The act makes provision for en- 
listing volunteer sponsors—intelligent, 
stable, well-adjusted private citizens— 
who can thus share in reclaiming young 
lives. This is a significant provision 
because it recognizes that the commu- 
nity must accept some responsibility for 
the problems of its young people. Also, 
it recognizes that many private citizens 
are equipped to make real contributions 
to the lives of youngsters who have pre- 
viously been deprived of the counsel and 
help of parents or capable adults. 

A final provision of the act looks be- 
yond the problem of youth and crime 
and focuses attention on the fact that 
adequate care of youth offenders is but 
one segment, though a tremendously im- 
portant one, of the vexing problem of 
crime. Recognizing this, the act cre- 
ates an Advisory Corrections Council 
comprised of United States judges and 
administrative officers who will meet to 
study the prevention of crime and the 
treatment and correction of all offend- 
ers. The Committee will also make rec- 
ommendations to Congress for the im- 
provement of the administration of 
criminal justice and bring about closer 
relations between the courts, the prisons 
and the law-enforcement agencies. 

Now, let me illustrate just how this 
act will work in actual practice. Bob 
was a completely irresponsible 20-year- 
old youngster. Enormously egotistical, 
lacking in respect for authority, malad- 
justed sexually, he began having diffi- 
culties in early childhood. Teachers 
found it virtually impossible to maintain 
order when he was in their classes. He 
was 14 when he was first committed to 
a training school for car theft. Within 
a few months he was back in the com- 
munity where he was involved in a con- 
tinual series of burglaries, robberies, and 
sex offenses, which were interrupted 
briefly by periods in juvenile institutions 
and jails. Because of his behavior his 
parents refused to permit him to return 
home, although they continued to pro- 
vide him with money and clothing. 
When he finally came to Federal court, 
after stealing a series of cars and driv- 
ing them across State lines, he received 
another sentence of a few months. 
Studies by psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists and other professional people held 
out some hope for reclaiming the young 
man if there were sufficient time for 
treatment. However, almost before 
Bob’s problems could be properly under- 
stood by the staff, he was on his way 
back to the street. He resumed his pred- 
atory activities and now is back in prison 
for a long term. 

Had Bob been committed as a youth 
offender there would have been adequate 
time to study him and plan a program 
for him which might have held greater 
promise of his eventual adjustment in 
the community. 
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The case of Joe was a bit more spec- 
tacular, perhaps, and also presented 
problems which were almost without 
solution under the traditional method of 
sentencing. Joe’s name flashed briefly 
in the headlines when at 22 he staged 
an armed postal robbery in Chicago. By 
any standards, he was a pretty good 
youngster. The oldest of seven children, 
he had gone to work after finishing high 
school to assist in supporting the fam- 
ily. His father was in poor health and 
was chronically unemployed. Financial 
pressures in the home mounted. Finally, 
Joe, who had never before been in trou- 
ble, got a gun and tried a direct approach 
to financial security. The law is inflex- 
ible in cases of this sort. The result, a 
mandatory sentence of 25 years—Joe is 
still in the penitentiary. He must serve 
81% years before he may apply for parole. 
He is doing pretty well in the institution, 
but whether when he has finally squared 
his debt to society he will still be a decent 
person with a healthy respect for law 
and order is a matter for conjecture. 

Then there are cases of young men 
who have some physical handicap, such 
as a harelip or a clubfoot or some other 
deformity which can be cured at little 
expense to the Federal Government and 
their handicaps to normal community 
adjustment removed. Under the new 
law that is feasible. 

I have long been hopeful that some 
method would be found for dealing with 
sexual psychopaths. It is futile to try to 
scare these maladjusted persons into 
compliance with the law. ‘They simply 
are unable to understand and appreciate 
the consequences of their actions. Some 
other method must be found. Under 
the new Youth Act, the judges can com- 
mit such individuals to the new Board 
for an indefinite term up to the maxi- 
mum specified by statute, which is al- 
ways long enough. The Board can then 
see that they are given necessary psy- 
chiatric treatment until they are safe to 
release in the community, and, most im- 
portantly, they can put them under close 
supervision when released and whenever 
there is any evidence that they have re- 
lapsed they can be returned to the insti- 
tution and given further treatment. Let 
me give you a specific case that was 
called to my attention. It concerned a 
boy who exposed himself on a military 
reservation. He came from a good fam- 
ily and there was no other evidence of 
sex delinquency in his family. After 
commitment we found he had what is 
known to the doctors as a hypospadias. 
This is a malformation of the opening of 
the urinary channel and it had not been 
discovered by his family. He had been 
overcompensating for this handicap by 
exposing himself. It was found that the 
condition was operable and he is now re- 
covered and living normally. 

These are but a few illustrations of 
the great promise the new act holds. 
Ii is in no sense a softening of treatment 
because the judge still retains discretion 
to sentence an offender under the regu- 
lar procedure or under the Youth Cor- 
rection Act he can give him a life sen- 
tence if he thinks necessary and the 
Division can commit him to Alcatraz. 
What it does is to put new tools into the 
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hands of the judges and the Department 
of Justice. 

I will watch the progress under the 
act with great interest and report to 
you later. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include an article describ- 
ing the act written by Chief Justice Orie 
L. Phillips of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit. 

THe FEDERAL YOUTH CORRECTIONS AcT 


(By Orie L. Phillips, Chief Judge, United 
States Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit) 


Public Law 865, the Federal Youth Cor- 
rections Act to provide a system for the 
treatment and rehabilitation of youth of- 
fenders and to improve the administration 
of criminal justice, was enacted by the 
Eighty-first Congress and was approved by 
the President on September 30, 1950. 

It was the culmination of an effort of 10 
years of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States and its Committee on Punish- 
ment for Crime to secure the enactment of 
legislation that would provide means and 
methods of training and treatment of youth 
offenders not proper subjects for probation, 
designed to correct and prevent antisocial 
tendencies and effect rehabilitation and thus 
create an essential complement to our pro- 
bation system. 

The chairman of the conference commit- 
tee referred to is Chief Judge John J. Parker. 
The other members are Chief Judge Learned 
Hand, Chief Judge Paul J. McCormick, Chief 
Judge Bolitha J. Laws, Chief Judge Carroll C. 
Hincks, Circuit Judge John C. Collet, and the 
writer. Judge Hincks, Judge Collet, and my- 
self were constituted as a subcommittee to 
study and report on the treatment of youth 
offenders. It has been my privilege to serve 
as chairman of that subcommittee. Judge 
Laws was designated as chairman of a com- 
mittee to study and report on sentencing 
of adult offenders." However, Judge Laws 
met frequently with my subcommittee and 
rendered service of great value in drafting 
and securing the passage of Public Law 865. 


THE YOUTHFUL OFFENDER 


In an address before the Federal Bar As- 
sociation at Washington, D. C., September 
27, 1947, on the subject The Treatment of 
Youth Offenders, I said: 

“Reliable statistics demonstrate, beyond 
possible dowbt, that the period in life be- 
tween 16 and 23 years of age is a focal source 
of crime. It is during that period that ha- 
bitual criminals are spawned. 

“The 1947 Crime Report of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation discloses these 
facts: Persons 16 to 21, inclusive, constitute 
15.2 percent of our population above the 
age of 15 (based on 1940 census figures), 
but they are responsible for approximately 
36 percent of our robberies; they constitute 
42 percent of our apprehended burglars; and 
53 percent of our automobile thieves. Boys 
from 17 to 21, inclusive, are arrested for 
major crimes (homicide, robbery, assault, 
burglary, larceny-theft, auto theft, and rape) 
in greater numbers than persons of any other 
5-year age group. They are arrested for se- 
rious crimes three times as often as adults 
from 35 to 39; four times as often as those 
40 to 44; and six times as often as those 45 
to 49.2 





2The percentages for 1949 are as follows: 
84 percent for robbery; 40.5 percent for 
burglary; and 47 percent for auto theft. 

2 The figures for 1949 show that persons 17 
to 21, inclusive, were arrested for serious 
crimes 2.3 times as often as adults 30 to 34; 

times as often as those 35 to 39; 43 times 

as 44; and 6.2 times as 
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“Twenty-one-year-olds offend more fre- 
quently than persons of any other age; 20- 
year olds come next; and then 19-year olds." 

“Sociologists and psychiatrists tell us that 
special causations, which occur in the period 
between adolescence and manhood, are, in 
a large measure, responsible for antisocial 
conduct trends manifest by persons in that 
age group. Embraced in these causes are 
unusually rapid growth in the framework 
of the body, the stature, and particularly in 
the size of the organs; discrepancies in the 
relative increase in the size and functioning 
of different parts of the body, physiological 
alterations that take place in that period 
of life, sometimes poorly balanced one with 
another; and the heightened activity of the 
glands of internal secretion not infrequently 
accompanied with lack of balance in their 
functioning. These causes, they tell us, re- 
sult in a feeling of restlessness and impul- 
siveness, and confusion of ideas and emo- 
tions. With increase of physical vigor and 
urge to action, there is a release of feelings 
of aggressiveness and decrease of feelings of 
fear. There come a real pleasure in adven- 
ture, in recklessness, and even in violent 
deed. While the induction of boys into crime 
gangs is a well-known phenomenon in re- 
sponse to social pressures, it not infrequent- 
ly is the response to an inner urge to reck- 
less activity in combination with the ac- 
ceptance of a boyish notion of what consti- 
tutes definite proof of virility. 

“In addition to the ideas and impulses 
and the surcharged emotions of youth that 
tend to bring about antisocial conduct, so- 
cial situations peculiar to the period between 
childhood and adult life also are a contrib- 
uting factor. Most youths are released 
from school at about 16. Old companion- 
ships are broken and the boy finds himself 
more or less adrift and free to associate with 
casual acquaintances, or perchance with 
older fellows whose behavior tendencies are 
unsettled. This results in groups of restive 
and dissatisfied youths who have a common 
tendency to seize upon criminality as a so- 
lution for disturbing uncertainties. One 
further basic cause exists. Sixteen to twen- 
ty-one is the period of greatest vocational 
maladjustment. The youth is of working 
age. Not infrequently his vocational train- 
ing in school cannot be utilized in finding a 
job. This adds to the natural instability 
of that period of life—definite economic and 
vocational uncertainties. This tends to 
build up in the individual an attitude of 
cynicism concerning honesty and whether it 
pays. 

“Again, reliable statistics demonstrate, 
with reasonable certainty, that existing 
methods of treatment of criminally inclined 
youths are not solving the problem, A iarge 
percentage of those released from our re- 
formatories and penal institutions return to 
antisocial conduct and ultimately become 
hardened criminals. Indeed, I sometimes 
wonder whether our penal institutions, be- 
cause of their environment and the lack of 
segregation between classes and ages of 
criminals, do not foster, rather than prevent, 
crime. By ing youth with maturity, the 
novice with the sophisticate, the impression- 
able with the hardened; and by subjecting 
the youth offenders to the evil influence of 
older criminals and their teaching of crim- 
ina. techniques without the inhibitions that 
come from normal contacts and counteract- 
ing prophylaxis, many of our penal insti- 
tutions actively spread the infection of crime 
and foster, rather than check, the plague. 





* These 1947 figures are based on cy 
of arrests in age groups 16 to 21, inclusive. 
The corresponding figures for 1949 show the 
same order, 
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The thought is suggested in the lines of 
Ogden Nash— 


“*He who has never tasted jail 
Lives well within the legal pale; 
While he who’s served a heavy sentence, 
Renews the racket, not repentance.’ 


“I am not unmindful that rapid strides 
have been made in recent years toward a 
more scientific treatment of offenders under 
the Federal system. New institutions make 
possible some classification and segregation 
of classes. Many offenders of a type suitable 
to be placed under supervised probation are 
being rehabilitated by the effective work of 
probation officers. Nevertheless, I am con- 
vinced that the system is, in many respects, 
defective with respect both to personnel and 
facilities for the handling of youth offenders. 

“Most of the causes which contribute to 
antisocial conduct to which I have referred 
disappear when the youth reaches full ma- 
turity. Our problem is to provide a success- 
ful method and means for treatment of 
young men between the ages of 16 and 23 
who stand convicted in our Federal courts 
and are not fit subjects for supervised proba- 
tion; a method and means that will effect 
rehabilitation and restore normality rather 
than develop recidivists. 

“An idea for a .ew plan for correctional 
treatment of youth offenders emerged from 
the work of the delinquency committee of 
the Boys’ Bureau of the Community Service 
Society in New York. Early in 1938, it made 
public a report on youth offenders and the 
criminal justice system. The report was pub- 
lished by the MacMillan Co. under the title 
‘Youth in the Toils.” Shortly after the 
publication, the American Law Institute ex- 
amined the report and its recommendations 
for new methods of dealing with youth of- 
fenders, and after 2 years of study, formu- 
lated a model act for establishing a youth 
correction authority. As a matter of the 
Council of the American Law Institute, I 
had an opportunity to know something about 
the study and to have some small part in the 
drafting of the model act. 

“After an intensive study of the subject, 
the Judicial Conference‘ Committee made 
& comprehensive report and submitted an 
act for the treatment of youth offenders, pat- 
terned on the model act. The Judicial Con- 
ference approved the report and the pro- 
posed act.” 


THE ACT AND ITS PROVISIONS 


The draft bill was introduced in the 
Eightieth Congress by Senator Haritey M. 
Kixcore, S. 857, and in the House by Con- 
gressman FRANcIs E. WALTER, H.R. 1860. It 
was reintroduced in the Senate and House 
by Senator Ki1tcore and Congressman WALTER 
in the Eighty-first Congress and was passed 
by both Houses. Much credit is due to Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, Senator Kincore, chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
to which the matter was referred, Congress- 
man WALTER, and Congressman Sam Hosss 
in bringing about the passage of the bill. 

Eight-member Parole Board: The act abol- 
ishes the present Parole Board and creates in 
the Department of Justice a new Board of 
Parole to consist of 8 members, to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. It provides 
for staggered terms for the members of 
the Board of Parole. It creates within the 
Board of Parole a Youth Correction Division, 
and provides that the Attorney General shall 
from time to time designate members of the 
Board of Parole to sc-ve on such Division as 
the work requires, and that the Attorney 
General shall from time to time designate 
one of the members of the Division to serve 


*The Judicial Conference of the United 
States. 
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as chairman and delegate to him such ad- 
ministrative duties and responsibilities as 
may be required to carry out the purposes of 
the act. 

Rehabilitation rather than punishment: 
The underlying theory of the act is to sub- 
stitute for retributive punishment methods 
of training and treatment designed to correct 
and prevent antisocial tendencies. It de- 
parts from the mere punitive idea of dealing 
with criminals and looks primarily to the 
objective idea of rehabilitation. It defines a 
youth offender as a person under the age of 
22 years at the time of conviction. It defines 
treatment as corrective and preventative 
guidance and training, designed to protect 
the public by correcting the antisocial ten 
dencies of youth offenders. 

Powers of the court: Under its provisions, 
if the court finds that a youth offender does 
not need treatment, it may suspend the im- 
position or execution of sentence and place 
the youth offender on probation. Thus, the 
power of the court to grant probation is left 
undisturbed by the act. If the court finds 
that a convicted person is a youth offender 
and the offense is punishable by imprison- 
ment it may, as a penalty for the offense 
and in lieu of the penalty otherwise provided 
by law, sentence the youth offender to the 
custody of the Attorney General for treat- 
ment and supervision until discharged by the 
Division, as provided in the act. 

If the court finds that the youth offender 
will not derive benefit from the treatment 
and should not be committed to the Division, 
it may sentence the youth offender under 
any other applicable penalty provision. 
Thus, it will be seen that the court in its 
discretion may, in the case of a youth 
offender, either grant probation, commit him 
to the Division, or sentence him under other 
applicable law. 

The act also provides in section 5010 (e) 
that “If the court desires additional infor- 
mation as to whether a youth offender will 
derive benefit from treatment under sub- 
sections (b) or (c) it may order that he 
be committed to the custody of the Attorney 
General for observation and study at an ap- 
propriate classification center or agency. 
Within 60 days from the date of the order, 
or such additional period as the court may 
grant, the Division shall report to the court 
its findings.” 

Classification studies and reports: If the 
youth offender is committed to the Division, 
he will be sent first to a classification center 
where a classification agency set up by the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons will make 
a complete study of the youth offender, in- 
cluding a mental and physical examination 
to ascertain his personal traits, his capaci- 
ties, pertinent circumstances of his school, 
family life, any previous delinquency or 
criminal experience, and any mental or phys- 
ical defect or other factor contributing to 
his delinquency. In the absence of excep- 
tional circumstances, this study will be com- 
pleted within 30 days. The classification 
agency will then forward to the Director and 
the Division a report of its findings with 
respect to the youth offender and its recom- 
mendations as to his treatment. On receipt 
ef such report and recommendations from 
the classification agency the Director may— 

“(1) Recommend to the Division that the 
committed youth offender be released condi- 
tionally under supervision; or 

“(2) Allocate and direct the transfer of 
the committed youth offender to an agency 
or institution for treatment; or 

“(3) Order the committed youth offender 
confined and afforded treatment under such 
conditions as he believes best designed for 
the protection of the public. 

“(b) The Director may transfer at any 
time a committed youth offender from one 
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agency or institution to any other agency 
or institution.” 

The act provides that— 

“The Director shall from time to time des- 
ignate, set aside, and adapt institutions and 
agencies under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for treatment. Insofar as 
practical, such institutions and agencies shall 
be used only for treatment of committed 
youth offenders, and such youth offenders 
shall be segregated from other offenders, and 
classes of committed youth offenders shall be 
segregated according to their needs for 
treatment. 

“No youth offender shall be committed to 
the Attorney General under this chapter 
until the Director shall certify that proper 
and adequate treatment facilities and per- 
sonnel have been provided.” 

The act further provides that— 

“The Director shall cause periodic exami- 
nations and reexaminations to be made of 
all committed youth offenders and shall re- 
port to the Division as to each such offender 
as the Division may require. United States 
probation officers and supervisory agents 
shall likewise report to the Division respect- 
ing youth offenders under their supervision 
as the Division may direct.” 

Procedures following classification: 
act further provides: 

“(a) The Division may at any time after 
reasonable notice to the Director release con- 
ditionally under supervision a committed 
youth offender. When, in the judgment of 
the Director, a committed youth offender 
should be released conditionally under super- 
vision he shall so report and recommend to 
the Division. 

“(b) The Division may discharge a com- 
mitted youth offender unconditionally at the 
expiration of 1 year from the date of con- 
ditional release.” 

Section 5010 (b) of the act provides: 

“If the court shall find that a convicted 
person is a youth offender, and the offense is 
punishable by imprisonment under applica- 
ble provisions of law other than this subsec- 
tion, the court may, in lieu of the penalty of 
imprisonment otherwise provided by law, 
sentence the youth offender to the custody 
of the Attorney General for treatment and 
supervision pursuant to this chapter until 
discharged by the Division as provided in 
section 5017 (c) of this chapter.” 

Section 5010 (c) of the act provides: 

“If the court shall find that the youth of- 
fender may not be able to derive maximum 
benefit from treatment by the Division prior 
to the expiration of 6 years from the date 
of conviction it may, in lieu of the penalty 
of imprisonment otherwise provided by law, 
sentence the youth offender to the custody 
of the Attorney General for treatment and 
supervision pursuant to this chapter for any 
further period that may be authorized by law 
for the offense or offenses of which he stands 
convicted or until discharged by the Division 
as provided in section 5017 (d) of this chap- 
ter.” 

Section 5017 (c) provides: 

“A youth offender committed under sec- 
tion 5010 (b) of this chapter shall be released 
conditionally under supervision on or before 
the expiration of 4 years from the date 
of his conviction and shall be discharged un- 
conditionally on or before 6 years from the 
date of his conviction.” 

Section 5017 (d) provides: 

“A youth offender committed under sec- 
tion 5010 (c) of this chapter shall be released 
conditionally under supervision not later 
than 2 years before the expiration of the 
term imposed by the court. He may be dis- 
charged unconditionally at the expiration of 
not less than 1 year from the date of his 
conditional release. He shall be discharged 
unconditionally on or before the expiration 
of the maximum sentence imposed, com- 
puted uninterruptedly from the date of con- 
viction.” 


The 
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Youth offenders permitted to remain at 
liberty under supervision or conditionally 
released are to be under the supervision of 
United States probation officers, supervisory 
agents appointed by the Attorney General, 
and voluntary supervisory agents approved 
by the Division. The Division is authorized 
to encourage the formation of voluntary or- 
ganizations composed of members who will 
serve without compensation as voluntary su- 
pervisory agents and sponsors. The powers 
and duties of voluntary supervisory agents 
and sponsors shall be limited and defined 
by regulations adopted by the Division. 

The Division may revoke or modify any 
of its previous orders respecting committed 
youth offenders, except an order of uncon- 
ditional release. 

Charts I and II, which are set forth on 
pages 16 and 17 of the hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, United States Senate, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, more graphically indicate the admin- 
istrative personnel and the duties and func- 
tions thereof under the act. 

The most important features of the plan 
are integration of correctional measures 
under a single body, segregation of youth 
offenders from adult offenders, and segrega- 
tion of classes of youth offenders, power to 
develop variety of treatment facilities, flexi- 
bility of operations in adapting particular 
forms of treatment to individual youths in 
accordance with their favorable or unfavor- 
able responses, adequate supervision during 
conditional release, and focusing of effort on 
the important youth crime problem. 


EXPERIENCE IN ENGLAND—THE BORSTAL SYSTEM 


The natural inquiry is, Will the plan 
work? That it will, I think, has been dem- 
onstrated by the experience under the Bor- 
stal system in England. 

A report of a department committee on 
prisons appointed by the Home Secretary in 
1294 to inquire into the administration of 
the English prisons found, among other 
things, that an extremely large number of 
youths between the ages of 16 and 21 passed 
through the prisons every year; that under 
the existing system numbers of these young 
prisoners came out of prison in a condition 
as bad or worse than when they went in, and 
that the age when the majority of habitual 
criminals are made lies between 16 and 21. 
As a result, an experiment was begun in a 
wing of Bedford Prison. Younger lads were 
segregated from the men and a special pro- 
gram of trade instruction, drill, and a scheme 
of rewards and encouragements to industry 
and good conduct was introduced. A wing 
of the prison at Borstal was next set aside 
for the special handling of offenders between 
16 and 23. By the end of 1903, the entire 
institution at Borstal was devoted to an in- 
tensive program for this age group, of hard 
work and strict discipline, tempered by con- 
trivances of reward; encouragement, and 
hope. From this experimental beginning 
has developed what is known as the Borstal 
system in England. It now embraces 13 in- 
stitutions. Some are walled. Others are 
completely open. Each institution has its 
own particular specialty. One provides com- 
plete facilities for trade training in metal 
and woodwork. Another is laid out and run 
as a@ summer camp with work and recrea- 
tional programs which keep the boys out-of- 
doors. A third is largely devoted to agricul- 
ture and stock raising. One institution 
graduates skilled workers in the building 
trades. 

The Borstal program: While the institu- 
tions differ in many respects, they have 
certain things in common. These are first, 
a@ full 16-hour day of arduous, active work 
and recreation, leaving no time for brooding 
or self-pity; second, an individual plan based 
on close acquaintance with individual needs 
and antecedents and calculated to return the 
young men to society as social and rehabili- 
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tated citizens; and, third, a high degree of 
personal interest on the part of the staff, 
particularly the housemaster, whose chief 
job is individual guidance. 

The Borstal method of rehabilitation re- 
lies on the physical, physiological, and social 
characteristics of youth which distinguish 
them from both children and adults. It is 
predicated on the concept that criminal 
youth require special treatment because of 
the number and kind of offenses they com- 
mit, the causation factors underlying their 
conduct, and the prospect they hold out for 
success through correctional treatment. 

Three cardinal principles dominate the 
system: (1) flexibility, (2) individualization, 
and (3) emphasis on the intangibles. Fiexi- 
bility means that a premium is placed on 
experimentation and originality. Individ- 
ualization is facilitated by careful study at 
an observation center to which all lads 
sentenced to Borstal detention are sent and 
by allocating each youth to the particular 
Borstal that is best fitted to meet his 
peculiar problems. The quality of the per- 
sonnel is perhaps the most important of the 
intangibles. The system has attracted a 
capable and devoted personnel. 

Life in the institution: Generally, persons 
between the ages of 16 and 23 may be sen- 
tenced to Borstal training. After commit- 
ment, the youth is sent directly to a classi- 
fication center where he spends a minimum 
of 30 days before he is allocated. During 
the time he is under observation, a detailed 
study of his social and family background 
is made and he receives a physical and 
mental examination. The allocating board 
then sends him to an institution of maxi- 
mum, medium, or minimum security. 

During his stay in the institution to which 
he is allocated, the Borstal boy is not cut 
off from life in the outside world. He may 
receive frequent visits from relatives and 
friends. Little limit is set upon the num- 
ber of letters he may send or receive. Once 
a week he goes on a route march, or infor- 
mal hike, outside of the institution. For 1 
or 2 weeks each summer he may camp with 
his group under the control of a house- 
master in a completely free and unfenced 
spot in the country. If he is at one of the 
open institutions, he may go alone or in a 
group to moving pictures and to classes in 
the town. In some instances, he is allowed 
to go home once during his period of treat- 
ment to see his family, or to arrange for a 
job after his release. Escapes are infrequent. 
During the year 1937, which is typical, only 
4 percent ‘of the entire population of the 
Borstal institutions escaped or attempted to 
escape. 

At one of the open institutions, 600 boys 
were received during an 18-month period, 
of whom only 30 were transferred back to a 
walled institution. Ninety-five percent were 
found adapted to the open institution. 
During that period, with no walls, no bars, 
no locks, only six men absconded. Of these 
six, not one committed any offense while at 
large. 

Parole: A Borstal boy is subject to release 
after he has served 6 months. He is re- 
leased on parole. The parole period extends 
for 1 year beyond the unserved term of com- 
mitment. There is a parole organization 
for the Borstal institutions, known as the 
Borstal Association, a semiofficial body estab- 
lished in 1904. It receives the largest pro- 
portion of its funds from the Government 
Asmall portion comes from publicly solicited 
donations. The director of the association 
had served for 7 years as a governor of a Bor- 
stal institution and 8 years before as a house- 
master. There is a close connection between 
the parole organization and the institution 
from which the boy is to be released. After 
a boy has been allocated, and before he is 
transported to the institution, he has an op- 
portunity to discuss his future with the 
Borstal Association director. The conditions 
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of his parole are explained to him before he 
has commenced his period of institutional 
training. He is given a Borstal Association 
number. A representative of the Borstal 
Association visits each institution once a 
month and any boy may see him by simply 
asking the housemaster to make an appoint- 
ment. Before his release, the boy again re- 
ceives a visit from the Borstal associate and 
at this time definite plans are made for his 
return to the community under supervision. 
The Borstal Association gives the parolee the 
name of the Borstal associate who will be re- 
sponsible for him and again explains to him 
the conditions of his parole. During the 
period of parole, the boy is’ under the indi- 
vidual attention and supervision of the Bor- 
stal associate. The association has both paid 
and voluntary parole officers who stand in an 
informal and friendly relationship to the boy 
and assist him in readjusting himself to 
civilian life. Boys who-have no fit home to 
return to, or who are homeless, are a first 
charge upon the association. Lodgings are 
provided for them before they are released 
and funds are forthcoming for board and 
room until they are placed in work. Parolees 
are given tools, clothing, tuition for special 
classes, and other necessities with the under- 
standin: at the association is to be repaid 
after the boy has started to earn. This kind 
of carefully individualized parole attention 
which follows the boy after his release from 
the institution parallels the treatment re- 
ceived in the institution from the house- 
master. 

This gives you a rough idea of the Borstal 
institution and parole system. Much more 
detailed information may be found in the 
book, Criminal Youth and the Borstal Sys- 
tem, published in 1941 by the Common- 
wealth Fund; in the article the English 
Borstal System of Parole and After Care, 
by Benedict 8. Alper, published in the Octo- 
ber-December 1941 issue of Federal Proba- 
tion, and in an article the English Borstal 
System After the War, by Molly Mellanby, 
assistant director, His Majesty's Prison Com- 
mission, and R. L. Bradley, director of Borstal 
administration, published in the December 
1948 issue of Federal Probation. 

Accomplishments of the Borstal program: 
Now as to the results, I regret that compre- 
hensive statistics, since the Prison Commis- 
sion Report for the year 1936, are not avail- 
able. That report shows that on February 
1, 1936, 13,294 had graduated from Borstal 
training and that out of the total English 
male prison population of 8,464, only 688, or 
8.1 percent, of ex-Borstal lads were serving 
sentences of imprisonment, penal servitude, 
or preventative detention. By 1942, over 
15,000 men in England, most of them married 
and owning their own homes, had passed 
through a Borstal institution. At the end 
of 1946, there were approximately 3,000 un- 
dergoing training in the 13 Borstal institu- 
tions. If past experience is a guide, only 
a@ relatively small percentage of those, on 
release, will return to antisocial behavior, 


SIMILAR ACTIVITIES IN THE STATES 


In 1941 California enacted a youth-author- 
ity program similar to the model youth- 
authority correction act formulated by the 
American Law Institute. The results in 
California, where the first of these was es- 
tablished, demonstrate that the plan is real- 
istic and practical. More than 10,000 youth. 
ful offenders have passed through the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority, and of that number 
less than 25 percent have either failed on 
parole or committed new offenses after dis- 
charge. This is considerably below the 69 
percent who, during a 5-year period in the 
1930’s before the youth authority was es- 
tablished in California, failed on parole or 
committed new offenses after release from 
correctional institutions. 

It is my considered judgment that if 
the system provided for under the Federal 
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Youth Corrections Act is wisely and compe- 
tently administered, as I have every reason 
to believe it will be, it will result in the 
greatest improvement in the administration 
of criminal justice that has occurred in my 
lifetime. 


ADVISORY CORRECTIONAL COUNCIL 


Finally, the act provides for an advisory 
correction council, “composed of one United 
States circuit judge and two United States 
district judges designated from time to time 
by the Chief Justice of the United States, of 
one member, who shall be chairman, desig- 
nated by the Attorney General, and, ex 
officio of the Chairman of the Board of 
Parole, the Chairman of the Youth Division, 
the Director of the Bureau of Prisons, and 
the Chief of Probation of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. The 
coun+il shall hold stated meetings to con- 
sider problems of treatment and correction 
of all offenders against the United States 
and shall make such recommendations to 
the Congress, the President, the Judicial 
Conference of the United States, and other 
appropriate officials as may improve the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice and assure 
the coordination and integration of policies 
respecting the disposition, treatment, and 
correction of all persons convicted of of- 
fenses against the United States. It shall 
also consider measures to promote the pre- 
vention of crime and delinquency, suggest 
appropriate studies in this connection to be 
undertaken by agencies both public and pri- 
vate. The members of the council shall 
serve without compensation, but necessary 
travel and subsistence expenses as ‘author- 
ized by law shall be paid from available ap- 
propriations of the Department of Justice.” 


BROADER SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ACT 


We stand today in a troubled world. The 
balance between peace and war is so delicate 
that no one can forecast the future with cer- 
tainty. I am confident in the faith that we 
can, if we will, preserve our free institutions 


and our American way of life, but if America 
is to be saved, it will be due largely to the 
courage, the fidelity, the devotion, and the 
patriotism of American youth. The problem 
of that unfortunate part of our young men 
who fall into antisocial tendencies presents 
an inspiring challenge. It can be solved. 
Instead of 70 percent of our youth offenders 
developing into hardened criminals, more 
than 70 percent can be rehabilitated and 
made useful members of society. What a 
saving. In dollars and cents, yes, but, what 
is more important, a saving of human values 
and a strengthening of the foundations of 
our society. The youth of today will be the 
men and women of tomorrow. To them 
alone can we pass on our priceless heritages. 
Shall we do our full part to make more of 
them worthy successors? 


The Clerk read as follows: 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the administration and en- 
forcement of the laws relating to immigra- 
tion, naturalization, and alien registration, 
including advance of cash to aliens for meals 
and lodging while en route; payment of 
allowances (at a rate not in excess of $1 
per day) to aliens, while held in custody 
under the immigration laws, for work per- 
formed; payment of rewards for informa- 
tion leading to the apprehension or convic- 
tion of violators of the immigration laws; 
not to exceed $35,000 to meet unforeseen 
emergencies of a confidential character, to 
be expended under the direction of the At- 
torney General and accounted for solely on 
his certificate; not to exceed $5,000 for ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings of organ- 
izations concerned with the purposes of this 
appropriation; purchase (not to exceed 150 
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for replacement only) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; purchase (not to exceed four 
for replacement only) and maintenance and 
operation of aircraft; firearms and ammuni- 
tion; refunds of head tax, maintenance bills, 
immigration fines, and other items properly 
returnable, except deposits of aliens who 
become public charges and deposits to se- 
cure payment of fines and passage money; 
operation, maintenance, remodeling, and re- 
pair of buildings and the purchase of equip- 
ment incident thereto; reimbursement of the 
General Services Administration for security 
guard services for protection of confiden- 
tial files; and maintenance, care, detention, 
surveillance, parole, and transportation of 
alien enemies and their wives and depend- 
ent children, including return of such per- 
sons to place of bona fide residence or to 
such other place as may be authorized by 
the Attorney General; $36,500,000. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEFAN: Page 
23, line 17, after the semicolon, strike out 
the figure “$36,500,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$36,400,000.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska, [Mr. STeran). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

Salaries and expenses, Bureau of the 
Census: For expenses necessary for collect- 
ing, compiling, and publishing current cen- 
sus statistics provided for by law; for search- 
ing census records and supplying informa- 
tion with respect to age and citizenship 
certification; and for general administration, 
including enumerators at rates to he fixed 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1949; and services as authorized by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a), at rates for individuals not to exceed 
$50 per diem; $7,100,000. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoLmER: On 
page 29, line 6, strike out the figure “$7,- 
100,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$6,- 
500,090.” 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to save approximately 
$600,000 in the Bureau of the Census. In 
1920 the census figures showed $23,- 
300,000; in 1930 it was $27,324,000; in 
1940 it was $42,971,000, and in 1950 it 
was $86,195,000. 

I understand there has been a slight 
cut made by the committee, and I think 
on the whole the committee has done a 
pretty good job as most of the commit- 
tees have done since the first appropria- 
tion bill was considered. 

The hearings indicate that there has 
been considerable testimony to the effect 
that they were making progress down 
there in the department in more efficient 
operation, and so on, and each year they 
promised more and more economy, but 
each year the cost goes up and up and up. 
So, here is an opportunity to save about 
$600,000. 

A review of the hearings for years 
past gives annual assurance that great 
economies are right around the corner, 
yet each budget request that comes be- 
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fore the Congress shows an increase over 
the previous year. 

These statisticians have a novel way of 
showing savings. For example, Mr. 
Hansen testifies that significant savings 
have been accruing from year to year 
as a result of the operations of a staff 
who are to study improved methods. 
Then he makes this statement: 

“Actually, because of similar efforts in the 
past, we succeeded in doing the last census 
at a cost significantly below the cost of re- 
peating the previous census.’ 


Then he goes on to say that this al- 
leged saving is about $5,500,000. 

A little later in the hearing the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp] further 
pursued the matter and asked that a 
table be inserted in the record showing 
the cost of the last few censuses. This 
table appears on page 97 and shows the 
following costs: 
1920 census 
1930 census 
1940 census 
1950 census 


$23, 300, 000 

27, 324, 381 
42, 971, 652 
86, 195, 876 

Now, based on these figures how can 
you reconcile the testimony of Mr. Han- 
sen since these figures clearly show that 
the 1950 census will exceed the cost of 
the 1940 census by over $43,000,000? 

You and I could not reconcile these 
figures, but the statisticians can. Do 
you know how? Simply by saying that 
it would cost $39,000,000 more to take 
the 1940 census now because of cost in- 
creases, or almost double plus almost 
$10,000,000 more because of population 
increase. Thus we find that by some 
strange process of reasoning $43,000,0C0 
extra cost becomes a $5,500,000 profit. 
How in the world do you compute what 
it would cost you today to do what you 
did 10 years ago? I wonder how many 
computations were made before it came 
out right for them. 

This sort of testimony permeates the 
hearings and I say that the only way 
to increase efficiency is to curtail funds 
and this reduction is modest indeed. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee will see fit to 
accept this amendment. If he does not, 
I hope that the Committee of the Whole 
will approve it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
that it is utterly impossible for the com- 
mittee to agree to such a drastic reduc- 
tion in the item, “Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of the Census” as the one pro- 
posed in his amendment. It would 
utterly hamstring the Bureau of the 
Census and the vitally important work 
they are doing. 

As is pointed out in the committee's 
report, the Congress appropriated for the 
very purposes mentioned in this para- 
graph of the bil] in the fiscal year 1951 
the amount of $7,007,000. The amount 
recommended in this bill for the 1952 
fiscal year is $7,100,000 and no increase 
whatsoever over the 1951 amount, except 
insofar as mandatory within-grade pro- 
motions are concerned, and there is 
nothing we can do about such promo- 
tions, and except that in fiscal year 1952 
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there will be an additional workday over 
the number of workdays in the fiscal 
year 1951, and except that there is an 
increased workload in foreign trade and 
shipping statistics. The committee has 
already reduced by $70,000 the amount 
of the budget estimates for this item. 

This amendment, I must say, with all 
due respect to the fine gentleman from 
Mississippi, is proposed without sufficient 
reflection and deliberation and without 
being based upon any concrete figures. 
It is just a blind meat-ax cut. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman says 
it is just a blind meat-ax proposition. 
The gentleman will admit, I hope, that 
the only way you can make economies in 
these departments is to cut them. I 
think the gentleman will agree with me 
that the hearings before his committee 
showed that the 1950 census cost $43,- 
000,000 more than the 1940 census. 

Mr. ROONEY. That has nothing to 
do with the item to which he has offered 
his amendment. That has nothing 
whatever to do with it. That is an en- 
tirely different appropriation item. 
Does the gentleman suggest that his 
drastic cut be taken out of agricultural 
statistics? 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman does 
not suggest that it be taken out of any 
particular statistics; he suggests that 
these people can get along with $600,000 
less out of a total of $7,100,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. I cannot agree with 
the gentleman, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CoL_meEr) there 
were—ayes 64, noes 68. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. COLMER 
and Mr. Rooney. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
81, noes 73. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Establishment of air-navigation facilities: 
For the acquisition and establishment by 
contract or purchase and hire of air-naviga- 
tion facilities, including the equipment of 
additional civil airways for day and night 
flying; the construction of additional neces- 
sary lighting, radio, and other signaling and 
communicating structures and apparatus; 
the alteration and modernization of existing 
air-navigation facilities; the acquisition of 
the necessary sites by lease, condemnation 
or grant; the construction and furnishing 
of quarters and related accommodations for 
officers and employees of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration and the Weather Bureau 
stationed at remote localities not on foreign 
soil where such accommodations are not 
otherwise available; hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; and not to exceed $200,000 for emer- 
gency repairs and replacement of facilities 
damaged by fire, flood, or storm; to remain 
available until expended, $20,000,000, of 
which $12,000,000 is for liquidation of obli- 
gations incurred under authority heretofore 
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granted to enter into contracts for the fore- 
going purposes: Provided, That authority 
heretofore granted under this head to enter 
into contracts for such purposes may be 
exercised until June 30, 1952, and may here- 
after be accounted for under this head: 
Provided further, That the consolidated ap- 
propriation under this head for the next 
preceding fiscal year is hereby consolidated 
with and made a part of this appropriation 
to be disbursed and accounted for as one 
fund: Provided further, That transfers may 
be made from this appropriation to the ap- 
propriation “Salaries and expenses, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration”, for costs of 
maintenance and operation of aircraft for 
initial flight checking of facilities established 
under this appropriation (not to exceed 
$325,000); for necessary expenses in connec- 
tion with the transportation by air to and 
from and within the Territories of the United 
States of materials and equipment secured 
under this appropriation (not to exceed 
$115,000); and for necessary administrative 
costs (not to exceed $325,000) : Provided fur- 
ther, That the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are authorized during 
the current fiscal year to transfer without 
charge, subject to the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, air-navigation and communi- 
cation facilities, including appurtenances 
ce to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
ration. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


THE FUTURE OF AVIATION 


Mr. Chairman, development of civil 
aviation for the continental United 
States has two schools of thought. One 
is the Standard Oil Co. idea, at the turn 
of the century, which was pictured in a 
cartoon of Rockefeller beside a rose bush 
plucking buds and saying: 


In order to produce one American Beauty 
thousands of buds must be sacrificed. 


The other school of thought is that 
every one of the 16,700 incorporated 
communities of the continental United 
States is entitled to commercial aviation, 
the small as well as the large; that feeder 
lines, large and small, connecting every 
community and locality where planned 
economy indicates a community should 
or will exist, should be permitted and en- 
couraged. ‘ 

To maintain a balanced economy we 
must have people live and earn their liv- 
ing in the communities where food and 
other necessaries of life and the conven- 
iences are producec and processed. 
Now more than ever we must have peo- 
ple live in every part of our country 
rather than crowd together in a few con- 
gested centers of population where liv- 
ing is or seems to be more attractive, 
To have people live in places which now 
seem remote, we must make those places 
convenient and desirable. 

Our civil aviation development and in- 
cidentally our military aviation has suf- 
fered because we have pursued the 
Standard Oil Co. policy for development, 
Our aviation industry has been built 
upon the theory that centers of popula- 
tion, with radius of 50 miles have a cer- 
tain air transpertation potential; that a 
few large companies, made strong 
enough, can attract a certain amount of 
passenger and cargo business for air 
transportation and that over-all sound 
aviation development for the continen- 
tal United States depends entirely upon 
the success of these companies, To in- 
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sure their success the Federal Govern- 
ment has allowed those companies to 
pick the centers of population, with 
greatest traffic potential, without consid- 
eration for other forms of transportation 
which have built those centers and with- 
out consideration for the vast areas out- 
side those few centers of dense popula- 
tion. The Federal Government has 
nursed those few companies to maturity 
with Government subsidies and has de- 
nied commercial aviation to all of the 
16,000 communities outside the approxi- 
mately 700 selected and served by the 
scheduled airlines, to hold that vast field 
for development by the big airlines as 
and when they see fit. 

The error in our planning and build- 
ing today is that it is based entirely on 
service to the comparatively few rich 
centers of population, catering to the 
wealthy customers there to the exclusion 
of all the rest of us. It stresses building 
strong operating companies above serv- 
ice to our Nation. 

The fallacy in the policy we are follow- 
ing today is that it assumes that a 
healthy strong national system of air 
facilities serving our approximately 700 
largest cities is the formula for mak- 
ing aviation best serve our over-all na- 
tional economy. It loses sight of the 
fact, the important fact, that only when 
aviation is made to serve all the people 
instead of a select few, will it be a true 
factor in developing our national econ- 
omy. 

We must not be misled by the CAB’s 
sudden interest in feeder lines and its 
promises for the future of local service 
airlines. You probably have noticed dur- 
ing the last few days, the CAB has erased 
the name feeder lines and has substi- 
tuted local service lines. Whenever the 
CAB or CAA get too deeply involved 
in a mess they lift themselves out by 
just changing a name. You will recall 
when CAB was on a spot over freedom 
of the air, it came up with a new name, 
the right of commercial flight. At an- 
other time CAA renamed the small ur- 
ban airports airparks and spent a great 
deal of time and money educating 
the public to this new name, which was 
supposed to work magic in the small air- 
port field. 

What the CAB is now proposing for 
feeder lines, that is, to grant a few 
permits for a limited time and keep them 
under strict control is not the answer. 
No one is going to invest in an all-out 
effort to establish a feeder line with the 
prospect that just when he gets the busi- 
ness on a sound paying basis, he will be 
wiped out by the CAB refusing to renew 
his permit. No small operator can com- 
ply with all the CAB requirements for 
operation and have any time left to con- 
duct his own business. In the final 
analysis the operation becomes Govern- 
ment controlled to the extent the opera- 
tor is not permitted to use his own initia- 
tive. If the small operator shows any 
signs of success in spite of all the handi- 
caps imposed he is liquidated on the 
grounds he might become a competitor 
of the scheduled airlines. 

We would not take anything away 
from the existing scheduled airlines. We 
would strengthen them in every way 
possible, consistent with the right of all 
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communities to commercial aviation. 
They are entitled to protection in the 
fields they have pioneered and fields for 
expansion if they will enter a race to 
serve these new fields by expanding serv- 
ice to such areas before others do. 

There is airspace for all types and all 
classes of operations. There is a class of 
service suitable for each community, 
large or small, from the little, single- 
engine operation between cities and 
towns of the lowest class to the large- 
plane operations between distant large 
cities. Any plan for sound national econ- 
omy must envision all classes of opera- 
tions, linked together; the little operator 
feeding to and receiving passenger, 
freight, and cargo from the class of 
operation just above and that in turn to 
and from the class of operation above it 
to the main-line operations. 

In addition to helping attract people 
to places where we must have them live, 
by making the whole Nation more acces- 
sible and life more attractive, expanding 
aviation transportation to every com- 
munity would result in great military 
advantage. The training our boys and 
girls would receive would fit them for 
military aviation just as the tractors, 
trucks, mechanized farm implements 
and machines in other industry have 
made the operation of mechanized 
ground war implements second nature to 
the rank and file of our youth. 

As we see the picture shaping up to- 
day, civil aviation is in a critical position, 
and the clouds seem to be getting darker 
and heavier. Private flyers and the 900 


applicants for feeder routes pending in 


1942 before the CAB have just about 
given up all hope. CAB and CAA have 
at the behest of the big scheduled air- 
lines successfully blocked development 
in the fields below the main-line opera- 
tions. 

Under the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1950, all functions of the 
Civi) Aeronautics Administration were 
transferred to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The performance of the func- 
tions of CAA have been delegated back to 
the Administrator of CAA. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce through an Assistant 
Secretary can exercise more control over 
CAA and the basic policy problems for- 
merly the responsibility of the Adminis- 
trator. There is no indication to date 
that the Secretary of Commerce will turn 
away from existing policies and foster 
and develop aviation for all the Nation. 
Our only hope, however, for the future 
of civil aviation lies with the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Whether civil aviation will be made 
available to all of us, as other forms of 
transportation have and be permitted to 
take its rightful place in the develop- 
ment of our Nation or be confined to 
_ the present dense centers of population, 
with emphasis on strengthening and ex- 
panding the present scheduled airlines 
to the exclusion of all others, depends 
on whether the airlines, through the 
White House, are able to dictate our na- 
tional policy or the Secretary of Com- 
merce will be permitted to make our civil 
aviation policy. If the Secretary of 
Commerce will place the progress and 
welfare of our Nztion above the welfare 
of the scheduled airlines—if he will ex- 
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ercise his authority and responsibility 
and open the gates to private initiative 
in the great fields below the main-line 
operations in the continental United 
States, there will follow a period of far 
reaching sound aviation development, 
unequaled in any other form of trans- 
portation development at any time in our 
Nation’s history. 

Restrictions imposed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration on commercial 
aviation below the scheduled operations 
should be removed and private initiative 
be permitted and encouraged to develop 
air transportation in the brackets below, 
as it developed the railroad, bus, and 
trucking industries, ahead of Federal 
regulation. If we will remove the regu- 
lations and prohibitions except for re- 
quiring certificated pilots, certified 
planes, and proof of ability to respond 
in damages and permit operations to get 
under way, imposing regulation only as 
and when abuses occur, private initiative 
will do the rest and aid, not harm the 
scheduled airlines. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

Civil Aeronautics Board, salaries and ex- 
penses: For necessary expenses of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, including contract 
stenographic reporting services; employ- 
ment of temporary guards on a contract or 
fee basis; salaries and traveling expenses of 
employees detailed to attend courses of 
training conducted by the Government or 
industries serving aviation; expenses of ex- 
amination of estimates of appropriations in 
the field; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
and hire, operation, maintenance, and re- 
pair of aircraft; $3,550,000: Provided, That 
the Departments of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force are authorized to transfer to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board without charge, 
subject to the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, aircraft (for replacement only), air- 
craft engines, parts, and accessories surplus 
to the needs of such Departments. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I sl.all not offer amend- 
ments to restore to the bill the funds cut 
out by the committee for the very neces- 
sary purposes of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, as no doubt the Senate 
will consider these matters and take care 
of them when the time comes. It is all 
too frequently overlooked that the CAA 
is an operating agency not for the pur- 
poses of civil aviation alone but particu- 
larly for military aviation. One of the 
main reasons why we try so hard to pro- 
mote civil aviation is the direct effect 
it has upon the conditions of readiness 
of our country for defense. 

If there were no civil commercial avia- 
tion, it would be necessary for the Mili- 
tary Establishment to have always avail- 
able large numbers of transport aircraft 
with currently proficient pilots and me- 
chanics. 

By encouraging commercial aviation 
we save enormous sums to the taxpay- 
ers through having those hundreds of 
transport aircraft and thousands of 
pilots and mechanics engaged meantime 
in useful work in the domestic and for- 
eign commerce of our country and with 
practically all of that expense supported 
by the commercial users of the services 
provided—but ready to serve the na- 
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tional defense when called upon, and at 
very short notice indeed. If it were not 
so, then the cost of that many Govern- 
ment planes and pilots standing idiy 
by, awaiting the event of emergency, 
would have to be borne by the taxpayer. 

Mr. Chairman, the best statement I 
have found in the hearings on this bill 
is contained on pages 299 and 300, and is 
as follows: 


EMERGENCY SERVICES FOR MILITARY 


Mr. Steran. I would like the record to 
show that, despite the billions of dollars 
being appropriated to the armed services, 
the public seldom realizes that it is the CAA 
that is called upon in emergencies. Very 
few people realize this. 

Some people have come before us saying 
this is a controlled war and a police action 
We have had them come before our com- 
mittee from the State Department saying, 
“Now that war has broken out in the Far 
East,” and so forth. When this emergency 
did break loose, the armed services were not 
really prepared to take care of the emergency 
in the Far East, and had it not been for 
the CAA the traffic pattern and thcir navi- 
gation facilities between California and 
Hawaii would have been somethjng from 
which we could draw a lesson of unprepared- 
ness. I have not talked to Mr. Nyrop about 
this, but is it not a fact when this crisis 
broke out in the Far East it was the CAA 
that came into the void and furnished that 
service for the armed services? Will you 
tell us about that? 

Mr. Nyrop. That is true. On the day that 
the war broke in Korea, the last few days in 
June, we were called upon immediately by 
the military services and had conferences 
in the Pentagon Building with regard to 
how we could increase our communications 
and their traffic-control services to the cen- 
tral Pacific route, from San Francisco to 
Honolulu, Midway, Wake, and Guam, to as- 
sist in the tremendous airlift that went on 
during that initial stage, and is still con- 
tinuing. 

We were also requested to furnish addi- 
tional services to Seattle, to Anchorage, and 
out the Aleutian chain. 

We immediately reprogramed approxi- 
mately $1,250,000. We transferred men from 
our domestic communications stations and 
from our domestic air-traffic-control stations 
to these international facilities. 

Within a period of 7 days we were able to 
take care of the increased operations out 
of the San Francisco Bay area, and the air 
operations at Honolulu and Wake. We im- 
mediately increased the power on the aids 
to navigation, on the high-power homing 
beacons that we had at San Francisco, Hon- 
olulu and Wake, so that the military air- 
craft that had to go to Japan could actu- 
ally use a homing procedure all the way 
through the Pacific. We took the emer- 
gency steps to install an ILS at Annette Is- 
land. We did such projects as that. 

Within a period of 15 to 30 days we were 
completely ready and were handling all the 
traffic from the military, all that they could 
put through the Aleutian chain and central 
Pacific route. 

Mr. Sreran. I thought that the record 
ought to be comrlete on that because very 
few people knew that emergency situation 
and the void which the CAA filled to make 
possible that homing program for the pilots 
that went to Foorea. 

I had several of the pilots who were flying 
before this service was installed tell me 
that had it not been for the services of the 
CAA they certainly would have seen a lot 
more casuaities. 

When the armed services come up with 
their billions of dollars of appropriations the 
general public thinks that they do the entire 
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job. I think CAA should be given some en- 
couragement and some statement of appre- 
ciation for the service that they actually 
rendered in time of need. I want to con- 
gratulate you. 

Mr. Rooney. I agree with you, Mr. STEFAN, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
PRINTING AND BINDING SUPREME COURT REPORTS 
For printing and binding the advance opin- 


ions, preliminary prints, and bound reports 
of the Court, $91,200. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I am wondering if the majority does 
not think we should rise pretty quickly 
now. 

Mr. ROONEY. Why not finish the 
Judiciary until we get to the general 
provisions. 

Mr. TABER. If we will stop at gen- 
eral provisions, that will be all right. 

The Clerk read down to and includ- 
ing line 6 on page 57. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4740) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, has come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication which was 
read by the Clerk: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1951. 
Hon. Sam RAyYBURN, 
The Speaker, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I am herewith sub- 
mitting my resignation from the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, effec- 
tive today. 

Respectfully, 
JouHN C. KLuczyNnskr1. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
353). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That JoHN C. Ktiuczynsxr of 
Mllinois, be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber of the standing Comruittee of the House 
of Representatives on Public Works. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
WILLIAM J. DRINKWINE 


Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 
997) for the relief of William J. Drink- 
wine, with a Senate amendment and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$2,100” and in- 
sert “$2,002.50.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. DELANEY, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privilged 
resolution (H. Res. 323, Rept. No. 755) 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed. 


Resolved, That the second sentence of 
House Resolution 51 is hereby amended by 
inserting the words “or outside” after the 
word “within.” 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, 
AND COSMETIC ACT 


Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following priv- 
ileged resolution (H. Res. 354, Rept. No. 
756) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3298) to amend section 
503 (b) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the coriclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
th: Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES 


Mr. MITCHELL (on behalf of Mr. 
MapbpDEN), from the Committee on Rules, 
reported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 355, Rept. No. 757) which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2982) to readjust postal 
rates, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 3 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 
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ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
flags in my home city of Melrose, Mass., 
are at half staff today in honor of the 
memory of Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, 
who has achieved greater distinction 
among the illustrious in the Nation's 
history than any other man who has 
called Melrose his home. Although 
born in the neighboring State of New 
Hampshire, he grew up and went to 
school in Melrose after the family moved 
there when Forrest was a boy. The 
people of Melrose have taken great pride 
in his career and are shocked and grieved 
at his sudden death. In their behalf I 
extend to his widow and family through 
the medium of the Recorp sincere and 
heartfelt sympathy. 

Graduating from Melrose High School 
with top honors and from Annapolis sec- 
ond in his class his notable naval career 
had its beginning. The pages of naval 
history will forever record his brilliant 
exploit as captain in command of the 
carrier Wasp torpedoed in World War II, 
but there is another incident in his 
early life which has quite as much of 
the drama which brings a thrill to the 
heartstrings but also carries a touch of 
real prophecy. When a very young boy 
it was his pleasure to spend as much 
time as he could with his grandfather, 
a New Bedford sea captain, who taught 
him seamanship and naval lore while 
cruising in Buzzard’s Bay. One day 
while out in a 21-foot catboat the grand- 
father suffered a heart attack and passed 
away. Heartbroken he yet remembered 
his lessons in the lore of the sea and 
in the finest naval tradition he lowered 
the flag to halfmast and brought the lit- 
tle craft with his grandfather’s body 
aboard safely over the waters of Buz- 
zard’s Bay into New Bedford Harbor. 

Thus perhaps was written in the stars 
where no man may read that Forrest 
Sherman, the boy of 12, was destined 
to write for himself a brilliant record 
in the naval hall of fame culminating 
in the responsible post of Chief of Naval 
Operations of the United States. 

His untimely death came while he was 
engaged in a diplomatic mission abroad, 
a mission of great importance to our 
national defense. His capacity for lead. 
ership, his balanced judgment, and his 
qualities of statesmanship, along with his 
naval learning and ability, have insured 
for Admiral Sherman a place on the 
rolls of the greatest naval leaders of all 
time. 

SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I had a spe- 
cial order for today. I ask unanimous 
consent to have that order vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? ; 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
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Massachusetts (Mrs. RocGers] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today, July 25, 1951, is the dead- 
line date for veterans who were dis- 
charged before July 25, 1945, to take ad- 
vantage of the education and training 
benefits of the GI bill of rights. 

I cannot let this day go by without 
expressing appreciation of the very fine 
work that the GI’s have done in taking 
their training and what has been accom- 
plished for the veterans. 

Yesterday more than 1,000 World War 
II veterans applied for these benefits at 
the local regional office of the Veterans’ 
Administration, but many of these will 
never receive that training because of 
a ruling by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs that the law makes that 
not only must they apply before today’s 
deadline but must actually be attending 
classes before midnight tonight. This 
interpretation alone has worked great 
hardship on many veterans because the 
schools of their choosing do not begin 
classes until later in the fall. 

Several times in the past few months 
I have taken this floor to urge the im- 
mediate consideration of my bill, H. R. 
1301, which would authorize a 2-year 
extension of this July 25 date. No at- 
tention has been paid to my pleas, and 
apparently none will be. It does not 
seem fair to many veterans who have 
been busily occupied in adjusting them- 
selves to civilian life and raising fam- 
ilies and now when they are ready to 
take up their education and training 
they are unable to do so. 

I was one of the original sponsors of 
the GI bill of rights and it was not our 
intention to shut anyone out of receiv- 
ing the benefits of this law. The bene- 
fits of this bill should be extended at 
once. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Murpny (at the request of Mr. 
O'TOOLE). 

Mr. CarnaHan in three instances and 
to include extraneous material. 

Mr. WHITAKER (at the request of Mr. 
McCartHy) in two instances and to in- 
clude editorials. 

Mr. PLaTNIK in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter 

Mr. MappvEN and to include an article. 

Mr. Yorty in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lane in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. CuEtr and to include a radio ad- 
dress that was made over WHS in Louis- 
ville and WGN in Chicago. 

Mr. STEFAN. 

Mr. Scuwase in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hunter and to include a resolution 
sponsored by JosePpH W. MarTIN, JR., and 
adopted by the Republican Conference. 

Mr. Georce and to include two edi- 
torials. 

Mr. Hoeven and to include a news- 
paper article. 
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Mr. Javits in three instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Brownson and to include a reso- 
lution adopted by Post 300 of the Amer- 
ican Lesion. 

Mr. Ropino and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dorn and include a letter. 

Mr. Fioop to extend his remarks at 
that point of the bill H. R. 4740 where 
the Department of Justice appropriations 
were considered in the Committee of the 
Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Rooney to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include certain 

ewspaper articles. letters, and other ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. PRESTON to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and to include news- 
paper articles, letters, and extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MULTER and to include extraneous 

natter. 

Mr. KEocH and to include an article 
written by Mr. Irving M. Engel entitled 
“Present Situation on Immigration Leg- 
islation” notwithstanding the fact it 
exceeds two pages of the Recorp and is 
estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$273.34. 

Mr. HinsHaw and to include extra- 
neous matter in the remarks he n.ade in 
the Committee of the Whole today. 

Mr. ScuppDeErR and to include an article. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland and to include 
an article. 

Mr. BurDIck. 

Mr. MITCHELL and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI and to include extra- 
neous maiter. 

Mr. McGurreE (at the request of Mr. 
ROONEY) and to include an editorial. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted to Mr. BusH (at the request 
of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) on ac- 
count of illness. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that commitee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R.315. An act to liberalize the service 
pension laws relating to veterans of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
or the Boxer Rebellion, and their depend- 
ents; 

H. R. 385. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain land to the vil- 
lage of Highland Falls, N. Y.; 

H.R. 598. An act for the relief of Sonja 
Lohmann and her minor son; 

H.R. 702. An act for the relief 
Chimani and Ada Chimani; 

H.R. 783. An act for the relief 
Abeles and Maria Abeles; 

H.R.791. An act for the relief 
Rainer Heikel; 

H.R.1072. An act to amend the 


of Karl 
of Bela 
of Bror 


existing 


law to provide the privilege of renewing ex- 
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piring 5-year level-premium-term policies of 
United States Government life insurance; 





H.R. 1096. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gizella Kezdy-Reich; 
H. R. 1104. An act for the relief of Marie 


Louise Sageros; 
H.R. 1157. An act for the relief Lum Ying; 
H. R. 1200. An act to correct an error in 
section 1 of the act of June 28, 1947, “to 
stimulate volunteer enlistments in the Regu- 


lar Military Establishment of the United 
States”; 

H.R. 1201. An act to amend section 4 of 
the act of March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423), as 


amended, so as to provide that a mess op- 
erated under the direction of a Supply Corps 
officer can be operated either on a quantity 
or on a monetary-ration basis; 


H.R. 1233. An act for th? relief of Mr 
Vasilia Parselles; 

H.R. 1443. An act for the relief of Paul 
Matelli; 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Sylvio 
Latino; 

H.R.1834. An act for the relief of 


Florence Grace Pond Whitehill; 

H.R. 1899. An act to amend secti 
the act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution”; 

H.R. 1973. An act for the relief of Sanae 
lida 

H. R. 2064. An act for the relief of Dr. Ihor 
Sevcenko 


» 2 f 
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H.R.2170. An act for the relief of Mrs 
Johanna Maria Lummer Valentine; 

H.R. 2180. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence E. Homann and her son, John A. 
Villas; 

H. R. 2204. An act for the relief of Lamar 
Calloway: 

H.R.2299. An act for the relief of Biagio 
Poidimani 

H. R. 2406. An act for the relief of B. H. 
Manley: 

H. R. 2408. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margit Helena Falk Raboff; 

H. R. 2455. An act for the relief of Mrs. 


Maryanna Boppel; 

H.R. 2995. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution of August 8, 1946, as amended, with 
respect to appropriations authorized for the 
conduct of investigations and studies there- 
under; 

H.R.3002. An act for the relief of 
George H. Whike Construction Co.; 

H.R. 3018. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the city of 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., all right, title, and 
interest of the United States of America in 
certain lands in Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes; 

H.R.3193. An act to establish a rate of 
pension for aid and attendance under part 
III of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended; 

H. R. 3217. An 
Peerless Casualty Co., 
son and Irwin I. Main; 

H.R.3455. An act to amend section 4202 
of title 18, United States Code, relating to 
parole of Federal prisoners; 

H. R. 3549. An act to modify eligibility re- 
quirement for payment of pension to certain 
widows of veterans of the Civil War, Indian 
wars, and Spanish-American War, including 
the Boxer Rebellion and the Philippine In- 
surrection; 

H. R. 3665. An act for the relief of 
Margaret Katharina Metz; 

H.R. 3708. An act for the relief of 
Goldie Weiner; 

H.R. 3950. An act for the relief 
V. L. Flaherty; 

H. R. 4000. An act to amend subsection 
602 (f) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, to authorize re- 
newals of level premium term insurance for 
successive 5-year periods; 

H.R. 4165. An act for the relief of A. D. 
Woods; and 


the 


act for the relief of the 
and of Charles E. Nel- 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


of Rita 
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H. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to provide 
that an aircraft carrier shall be named For- 
restal. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


8.259. An act to fix the responsibilities 
of the Disbursing Officer and of the Audi- 
tor of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; 

S.260. An act to make cancer and all 
malignant neoplastic diseases reportable to 
the Director of Public Health of the District 
of Columbia; 

8.261. An act to amend section 7 of an 
act entitled “An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other 
purposes”, approved July 1, 1902; 

§. 262. An act to amend section 3 of an 
act authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits against the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved February 11, 1929, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 263. An act to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the appre- 
hension and detention of insane persons in 
the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 27, 1904, as 
amended; 

S. 367. An act for the relief of Kay Adel 
Snedeker; 

S. 488. An act to increase the fee of jurors 
in condemnation proceedings instituted by 
the District of Columbia; 

8.490. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia”; 

8S. 492. An act to provide that children be 
committed to the Board of Public Welfare in 
lieu of being committed to the National 
Training School for Girls; that the property 
and personnel of the National Training 
School for Girls be available for the care of 
children committed to or accepted by the 
Board of Public Welfare; and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 494. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a deputy disbursing officer and as- 
sistant disbursing officers for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 573. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate barbers in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 7, 1938, and for other purposes; 
and 

8S. 673. An act to permit the exchange of 
land belonging to the District of Columbia 
for land belonging to the abutting property 
owner or owners, and for other purposes, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 315. An act to liberalize the service- 
pension laws relating to veterans of the war 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or 
the Boxer Rebellion, and their dependents; 

H.R.385. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain land to the 
village of Highland Falls, N. Y.; 

H.R. 598. An act for the relief of Sonja 
Lohmann and her minor son; 

H.R. 702. An act for the relief of Karl Chi- 
mani and Ada Chimani; 

H.R. 783. An act for the relief of Bela 
Abeles and Maria Abeles; 


H.R.791. An act for the relief of Bror 
Rainer Heikel; 
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H.R. 1072. An act to amend the existing 
law to provide the privilege of renewing ex- 
piring 5-year level-premium-term policies of 
United States Government life insurance; 

H.R. 1096. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gizella Kezdy-Reich; 

H.R. 1104. An act for the relief of Marie 
Louise Sageros; 

H.R.1157. An act for the relief of Lum 
Ying; . 

H.R. 1200. An act to correct an error in 
section 1 of the act of June 28, 1947, “To 
stimulate volunteer enlistments in the Reg- 
ular Military Establishment of the United 
States”; 

H.R. 1201. An act to amend section 4 of 
the act of March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423), as 
amended, so as to provide that a mess oper- 
ated under the direction of a Supply Corps 
officer can be operated either on a quantity 
or on a monetary-ration basis; 

H. R. 1233. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vasilia Parselles; 

H.R. 1443. An act for the relief of Paul 
Matelli; 

H.R. 1691. An act for the relief of Sylvio 
Latino; 

H. R. 1834. An act for the relief of Florence 
Grace Pond Whitehill; 

H.R. 1899. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution”; 

H.R. 1973. An act for the relief of Sanae 
lida; 

H. R. 2064. An act for the relief of Dr. Ihor 
Sevcenko; 

H.R. 2170. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Johanna Maria Lummer Valentine; 

H.R. 2180. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence E. Homann and her son, John A, 
Villas; 

H. R. 2204. An act for the relief of Lamar 
Calloway; 

H. R. 2299. An act for the relief of Biagio 
Poidimani; 

H.R. 2406. An act for the relief of B. H. 
Manley; 

H. R. 2408. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margit Helena Falk Raboff; 

H.R. 2455. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maryanna Boppel; 

H.R. 2995. An act to amend the joint res- 
olution of August 8, 1946, as amended, with 
respect to appropriations authorized for the 
conduct of investigations and studies there- 
under; 

H. R. 3002. An act for the relief of George 
H. Whike Construction Co.; 

H.R. 3018. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the city of 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., all right, title, and 
interest of the United States of America in 
certain lands in Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes; 

H.R.3193. An act to establish a rate of 
pension for aid and attendance under part 
III of Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a), 
as amended; 

H.R.3217. An act for the relief of the 
Peerless Casualty Co., and of Charles E. Nel- 
son and Irwin I. Main; 

H. R. 3455. An act to amend section 4202 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to 
parole of Federal prisoners; 

H. R. 3549. An act to modify eligibility re- 
quirements for payment of pension to cer- 
tain widows of veterans of the Civil War, 
Indian wars, and Spanish-American War, 
including the Boxer Rebellion and the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection; 

H.R, 3665. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Katharina Metz; 

H.R. 3708. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Goldie Weiner; 

H.R. 3950. An act for the relief of Rita 
V. L. Flaherty; 

H.R. 4000. An act to amend subsection 
602 (f) of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, to authorize 
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renewals of level premium term insurance for 
successive 5-year periods; 

H.R. 4165. An act for the relief of A. D. 
Woods; and 

H. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to provide 
that an aircraft carrier shall be named the 
Forrestal, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 26, 1951, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


637. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to amend sub- 
chapter B of chapter 25 of the Internal 
Revenue Code”; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

638. A letter from the Deputy Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of legislation 
entitled “A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of facilities necessary for the detention 
of aliens in the administration and enforce- 
ment of the immigration laws and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 
639. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the 
budget for the fiscal year 1952 in the amount 
of $185,000 for the National Security Train- 
ing Commission (H. Doc. No, 199); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

640. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $26,485,000 for 
the Department of Labor (H. Doc. No. 200); 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

641. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $124,000 for the 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission (H. Doc. 
No. 201); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

642. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $5,000,000 for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (H. Doc. 
No. 202); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

643. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $400,000 for the 
Treasury Department (H. Doc. No. 203); to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

644. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to the fiscal year 1952 
for the Smithsonian Institution (H. Doc. No. 
204); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

645. A communication from the President 
oi the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $2,307,000 
for the Department of Agriculture (H. Doc. 
No. 205); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

646. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
transmitting the Fourth Annual Report of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency cov- 
ering the housing activities of the Federal 
Government for the calendar year 1950; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 323. Resolution to amend 
House Resolution 51, relating to the author- 
ity of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to investigate matters within 
its jurisdiction; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 755). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 354. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 3298, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 503 (b) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 756). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 355. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 2982, a bill to readjust 
postal rates; without amendment (Rept. No. 
757). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and recolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 4943. A bill to extend the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system to 
individuals engaged in the practice of den- 
tistry; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 4944. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 4945. A bill to authorize the use of 
appropriations for refunding moneys errone- 
ously received and covered for the refund of 
forfeited bail; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 4946. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request): 

H. R. 4947. A bill to liberalize the require- 
ment for payment of pension in certain cases 
to veterans, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mx. MILLS; 

H. R. 4948. A bill to suspend certain import 
duties on lead; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. R. 4949. A bill to amend the act of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1920, so as to provide for the free 
distribution of blank ammunition to vet- 
erans’ organizations for use in connection 
with the funeral ceremonies of deceased vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 4950. A bill relating to the income tax 
treatment of compensation received by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces serving in Korea; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 4951. A bill for the relief of Angelo 
Chinello; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H.R. 4952. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Ignacy Adam, Mrs. Amalya Alexander Adam, 
and George Adam; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 4953. A bill for the relief of Gladys J. 
McCarthy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 4954. A bill for the relief of Eva Han 
Lok Chang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 4955. A bill for the relief of Mija 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 4956. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Kawamata Shimogaki; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 4957. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Hendrykowski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. R. 4958. A bill for the relief of Efstra- 
tious Maroulakis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


351. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of 
New York State Civil Defense Commission 
recommending that a separate bill embody- 
ing the provisions of section 208 of the War 
Disaster Act of 1951 be introduced in the 
Congress of the United States and enacted 
into law at the earliest possible date; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

362. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Na- 
tional Council, Junior Order United Amer- 
ican Mechanics, Philadelphia, Pa., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolutions passed 
by the council in biennial session at Old 
Point Comfort, Va., June 19 and 20, 1951, 
on the subjects of immigration, immigration 
laws, and the Internal Security Act, and re- 
questing that they be placed on record as 
being opposed to the introduction of private 
bills which are being introduced to relieve 
alien residents, who have violated our laws, 
from being deported, or for relieving such 
alien violators from fine or imprisonment; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

363. Also, petition of National Council, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
Philade'phia, Pa., requesting that they be 
placed on record as desiring full complete 
peace treaties to be negotiated and signed 
at the earliest possible date; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, Juty 26, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, July 24, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, Thou knowest all the 
way by which we have come. Thou 
knowest the pathway our feet are now 
treading. Thou knowest the unbeaten 
track before us. Our times are in Thy 
hands. Our Lord, we would have it so. 
We would not ask to see life’s distant 
scenes—one step enough for us. Enough 
for us the blessed assurance that Thou 
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art the love thet never forgets, the licht 
that never fails, and the life that never 
ends. 

Thou hast taught us to love beauty and 
truth and goodness. May Thy truth 
make us free—free from pettiness and 
pride and prejudice, and from all the 
ugly sins of disposition which do so 
easily beset us. Lift us above the mud 
and scum of mere things to the holiness 
of Thy beauty, that our daily ta 
be edged with crimson and gold. 

In all our relationships, private and 
public, lead us in the paths of righteous- 
ness, for Thy name’s sake. Amen 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFARLaAnpD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 25, 1951, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to th: bill (H. R. 997) for 
the relief of William J. Drinkwine. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 82) to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code so as to add thereto 
a chapter relating to procedure in con- 
demnation proceedings, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

REPORT OF UNITED STATES PARTICIPA- 

TION IN UNITED NATIONS—MESSAGE 

FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 195) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying report, referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives, pp. 8847-8948). 
COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 

SESSION 


On request of Mr. LANGER, and by 
unanimous consent, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary was au- 
thorized to meet this afternoon during 
the session of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to make insertions in 
the Recorp and transact other routine 
business, without debate, and that the 
time so consumed not be charged to 
either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mtr. President, a quo- 
rum call has not been had. Does the 
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Senator from Massachusetts request 
time in order to make a speech concern- 
ing his trip to Europe? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. I should like to 
make a 5-minute statement on that 
subject. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. I won- 
der if the distinguished Senator will 
comply with the request of the majority 
leader and permit insertions to be made 
in the Recorp before he proceeds. Sev- 
eral Senators desire to place matters in 
the Recorp. Then the Senator can use 
the 5 minutes allotted to him, but before 
he begins we should have a quorum call. 
I make that request. 

Mr. LODGE. I am very happy to 
comply with such an arrangement. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H. R. 3463. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of certain naval vessels; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 580). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments; without amendment: 

S. 1673. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of Genera] Services to transfer 
to the Department of the Air Force certain 
property in the State of Mississippi (Rept. 
No. 581); and 

H. R. 3049. A bill to authorize the sale of 
the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building to 
the city of Chicago (Rept. No. 582). 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments; with amendments: 

S. 1214. A bill to authorize and direct con- 


veyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Florida to the St. Augustine Port, 
Waterway, and Beach Commission (Rept. No. 
583). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.1905. A bill for the relief of Moskod 
Ullah and Abdul Mutlib; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 1906. A bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds for the construction of emer- 
gency works for the protection of Presque 
Isle Peninsula, Erie Harbor, Pa., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KILGORE submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 622) to increase the basic rates of 
compensation of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


“AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. FERGUSON (for himself and Mr. 
Bripces) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 3973) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS — AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 3282) making appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments and funds available for the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting the nom- 
ination of Col. John D. Billingsley for 
appointment as professor of ordnance, 
United States Military Academy, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Capus M. Waynick, of North Carolina, now 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Nicaragua, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to Colom- 
bia; and 

Thomas E. Whelan, of North Dakota, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Nicaragua, vice Capus M. Waynick. 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. William Edward Bergin (briga- 
dier general, U. S. Army) for appointment as 
The Adjutant General, United States Army, 
and as major general in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Burman Bush (colonel, 
U. S. Army), for temporary appointment as 
major general in the Army of the United 
States; 

Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, Army of the 
United States (major general, U. S. Army), 
to be general of the Army of the United 
States; 

Col. Bickford Edward Sawyer, United 
States Army, for appointment as Chief of 
Finance, United States Army, and as major 
general in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Gen. Wade Hampton Haislip, Vice Chief 
of Staff, United States Army (major general, 
U. S. Army), to be placed on the retired list 
in th grade of general; 

Lt. Gen. John Edwin Hull, Army of the 
United States (m:jor general, U. S. Army), 
for appointment as Vice Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, with the rank of general and 
as general in the Army of the United States; 

Lt. Gen. James Alward Van Fleet, Army 
of the United States (major general, U. S. 
Army), for appointment as commanding 
general, Eighth Army, with the rank of gen- 
eral and as general in the Army of the United 
States; 

Lt. Gen. Alfred Maximilian Gruenther, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army), for appointment as Chief of 
Staff, Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, 
Eu‘ope, with the rank of general and as 
general in the Army of the United States; 

Lt. Gen. Joseph May Swing (majcr gen- 
eral, U. S. Army), for appointment as com- 
manding general, Sixth Army, with the rank 
of lieutenant general and as lieutenant gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Davis Bruce, United 
States Army, for appointment as Comman- 
dant, Armed Forces S‘aff College, with the 
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rank of lieutenant general and as lieutenant 
general in the Army of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. Maxwell Davenport Taylor, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army), for appointment as Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations and Adminis- 
tration, United States Army, with the rank 
of lieutenant general and as lieutenant gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. Anthony Clement McAuliffe, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
Assistan: Chief of Staff, G-1, United States 
Army, with the rank of lieutenant general 
and as lieutenant general in the Army of the 
United States; 

Maj. Gen. Lewis Andrew Pick, United 
States Army, to be lieutenant general in 
the Army of the United States; 

Walter S. McCleskey and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the Regular Army; 

Col. Calvin DeWitt, Jr., and sundry other 
officers for temporary appointment in the 
Army of the United States; 

Walter G. Whitman, of Massachusetts, to 
be Chairman of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board, vice William Webster, resigned; 

Lt. Gen. Idwal Hubert Edwards (major 
general, U. S. Air Force) Air Force of the 
United States, to be commandant, Air Uni- 
versity, with rank of lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Earle Everard Partridge (major 
general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States, to be commanding general, 
Air Research and Development Command, 
with rank of lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Otto Paul Weyland (major gen- 
eral, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the United 
States, to be commanding general, Far East 
Air Forces, with rank of lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Edwin William Rawlings (major 
general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States, to be commanding general, 
Air Matériel Command, with rank of lieu- 
tenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Benjamin Wiley Chidlaw (major 
general, U. S. Air Force), Air Force of the 
United States, to be commanding general, 
Air Defense Command, with rank of lieuten- 
ant general; 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Dresser White, United 
States Air Force, to be Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Operations, United States Air Force, with 
rank of lieutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. Orval Ray Cook, United States 
Air Force, to be Deputy Chief of Staff, Maté- 
riel, United States Air Force, with rank of 
lieutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. Charles Bertoddy Stone, United 
States Air Force, to be Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Comptroller, United States Air Force, with 
rank of lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Kenneth Bonner Wolfe, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Matériel, United States Air 
Force (major general, U. 8. Air Force), to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general; 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Herbert Chapman, and 
sundry other officers for temporary appoint- 
ment in the Air Force of the United States; 

Roy B. Coffey, and sundry other persons 


for appointment in the United States Air 


Force; 

Robert Theodore Cronau, and sundry other 
officers for promotion in the United States 
Air Force; 

Jules B. Chapman, and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the United States 
Air Force; 

Dan A. Kimball, of California, to be Sec- 
retary of the Navy; 

Rear Adm. Calvin M. Bolster, United States 
Navy, to be Chief of Naval Research in the 
Department of the Navy for a term of 3 
years; - 

James R. Bachtold, and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment or promotion in the 
Navy; 

Ralph Earle, Jr., and sundry other line offi. 
cers for promotion in the Navy; 

William C. Bagot and sundry other persons 
for appointment in the Navy: and 
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Henry D. Linscott and John C. McQueen, 
for permanent appointment in the Marine 
Corps. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Statement prepared by him and an edito- 
rial from the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
Leader of July 25, 1951, both paying tribute 
to the late Admiral Forrest P. Sherman. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Broadcast by him to the people of Penn- 
sylvania on July 16, 1951, being program No. 
45 in the series Happenings in Washington. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Article entitled “Let’s Face It—We’'re in 
a Jam,” written by Senator Lopce and pub- 
lished in this week's issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

By Mr. HILL: 

Article entitled “Danger of Red Peace 
Propaganda Offensive Pointed Out—Could 
Slow Defense Effort,” written by Raymond 
P. Brandt, and published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of July 22, 1951. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

Article entitled “The Pasadena Story,” by 
Catherine C. Hallberg and Louise H. Padel- 
ford, relating to the school system of Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

Letter from George A. Rausch, of the 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, on the subject The American Way, 
published in the Washington Star of July 
24, 1951. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Article entitled “The Quaker Way Wins 
New Adherents,” written by Morris Llewellyn 
Cooke, and published in the New York Times 
magazine of Sunday, June 17, 1951. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Editorial entitled “Footnote to Bipartisan- 
ship,” published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 1i, 1951, regarding biparti- 
sanship in foreign relations. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Article entitled “United States Sees Victory 
Over Cartel in Tin,” written by William S. 
White, and published in the New York Times 
of July 25, 1951. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION 
OF JOSEPH JEROME DRUCKER, OF 
ILLINOIS, TO BE UNITED STATES DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN DISTRICT 
OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Saturday, August 4, 1951, at 
10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, upon the nomination of Joseph 
Jerome Drucker, of Illinois, to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Illinois, to fill a new position. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the nomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], chairman; the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson]; and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION 
OF LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL, OF MINNE- 
SOTA, TO BE UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
JUDGE, THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Thursday, August 9, 1951, at 
10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, upon the nomination of Luther W. 
Youngdahl, of Minnesota, to be United 
States district judge for the District of 
Columbia, vice Honorable T. Alan Golds- 
borough, deceased. At the indicated 
time and place all persons interested in 
the nomination may make such repre- 
sentations as may be pertinent. The 
subcommittee consists of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], chair- 
man; the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor]; and the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JENNER]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION 
OF JOSEPH SAMUEL PERRY, OF iLLI- 
NOIS, TO BE A UNITED STATES DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN DISTRICT 
OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been sched- 
uled for Thursday, August 2, 1951, at 10 
a. m., in room 424, Senate Office Build- 
ing, upon the nomination of Joseph Sam- 
uel Perry, of Illinois, to be a United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Illinois, vice Elwyn R. Shaw, 
deceased. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommit- 
tee consists of the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. McCarran], chairman; the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. Kitcore]; and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION 
OF CORNELIUS J. HARRINGTON, OF 
ILLINOIS, TO BE UNITED STATES DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Friday, August 3, 1951, at 10 a. m., 
in room 424, Senate Office Building, 
upon the nomination of Cornelius J. 
Harrington, of Illinois, to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Illinois, to fill a new position. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the nomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN], chairman; the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLtanp]; and the 
Senator from North Dakota (I[Mr. 
LANGER}. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
any further routine matters to be pre- 
sented? If not—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that several committees are 
meeting and one or two conferences are 
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in progress, I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded, and that further proceedings 
under the call be suspended. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
OPERATIONS OF SUPREME HEADQUAR- 
TERS, ALLIED POWERS IN EUROPE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Senate 
for 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, although 
I was one of the nine members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee who went 
to Europe, I was unable to go to England, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Greece, and Tur- 
key and, therefore, wil! not make any 
comment on there areas, concerning 
which I am sure Senators will derive 
much valuable information from the oth- 
er members of the committee. During 
the one week I was overseas I spent the 
bulk of my time in a study of the oper- 
ations of the Supreme Headquarters, Al- 
lied Powers in Europe, which is the of- 
ficiel name for the headquarters of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
which is commanded by General Eisen- 
hower. 

There are so many important aspects 
of this great undertaking that I will not 
attempt to cover them all at once, but 
intend to do so in several statements to 
be made as the debate progresses. Today 
I wish simply to comment on one ques- 
tion which will confront the Members 
of the Senate in connection with the pro- 
posed Mutual Security Act—and that is 
the amount of dollars to be authorized. 

This bill as it now stands provides for 
a total authorization of $8,500,000,000, of 
which $5,2060,000,000 is for the develop- 
ment of military strength in Europe. 

There has been a good deal of talk 
about reducing this amount. Some pro- 
posals have been made to cut the pro- 
posed aid for the fiscal year 1952 in half 
or, stated in another way, to stretch it 
out over a period of 2 years instead of 
one. I had heard so much talk about 
these and similar proposals that I ad- 
ressed a question to General Gruenther, 
who is General Eisenhower's chief of 
staff. The question was as follows: 

What would be the effect of cutting the 
proposed arms aid for the fiscal year 1952 
in half, or stretching it out over a period 
of 2 years instead of 1? 


In reply to this question, General 
Gruenther told me that the effect would 
be to reduce by one quarter the number 
of divisions planned for the end of 1952, 
which, according to my personal calcu- 
lation, amounts to a 14-division loss. 
Insofar as air units are concerned. such 
a proposed cut, he said, would mean a 
reduction of 25 percent in the number 
of air squadrons planned for the fiscal 
year 1951. This, again according to my 
personal calculation, would mean a cut- 
back of from 15 to 20 squadrons. 

But General Gruenther went on to 
point out that damaging as these cut- 
backs in ground and air units would be, 
we could expect even more critical re- 
sults from the proposed reduction. He 
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explained how American military sup- 
ply to the NATO countries has been 
based upon what each of these countries 
is committed to contribute to the NATO 
force. If we reduce our shipments of 
military ma.ériel, this would obviously 
have drastic effects on the build-up 
which each country has already sched- 
uled. General Gruenther further said: 

Several countries have already indicated 
great sensitivity to possibilities of cut-backs 
of this kind. The European countries do 
not have the strength and resilience which 
the United States possesses to tolerate 
sweeping fluctuations in programs once es- 
tablished, to which their conscription and 
production efforts are geared. They cannot 
stand the feast and famine to which the 
United States is accustomed. 


I believe that is a point which we 
in this country are likely to overlook 
because our whole economy is so much 
stronger. We forget that many Euro- 
pean countries exist on a so-called hand- 
to-mouth basis, living, one might say, in 
the shadow of the gallows. Therefore 
any program which involves our partic- 
ipation, and on which the European 
countries are planning, ought to be car- 
ried out, otherwise drastic consequences 
will ensue in those countries. 

General Gruenther concluded with 
this warning: 

A severe crisis in confidence and a severe 
handicap, if not an actual undercutting of 
General Eisenhower, in the accomplishment 
of his mission with respect to inducing full 
efforts from these countries is the only 
consequence that can reasonably be 
expected. 


Mr. President, these are impressive 
words. I say this as one who is keenly 
aware of the dangers of huge Govern- 
ment expenditures. Without in any 
way vaunting myself, I believe I have a 
constructive and helpful record as re- 
gards Goverment economy. There are 
indeed many cases in which Govern- 
ment expenditures are much better 
made at a moderate rate and over a 
long period of time. But military ex- 
penditures at this moment in history are 
definitely not in this category. I believe 
that at our present rate of military ex- 
penditures we are incurring all the 
draw-backs of an expensive military 
program without achieving the advan- 
tages in regained initiative, which after 
all is the purpose of any armament pro- 
gram. In the present world situation 
our military expenditures should be ap- 
proached as one approaches an emer- 
gency operation; it should be done right 
away and as quickly as possible. The 
man who pays a thousand dollars for 
an automobile which will not run is ac- 
tually not as well off as the man who 
pays twelve hundred dollars for an au- 
tomobile which will take him where he 
wants to go. We should have a military 
program which will take us where we 
want to go, which is to the organization 
of a durable peace. 

This mutual-assistance money is, of 
course, directly vital to the security of 
the United States, since it is an effective 
means of getting allies for us who in 
case of war would help carry the load 
of combat. Under the leadership of 
General Eisenhower an amazing amount 
of progress has been made, One of the 
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finest staffs I have ever seen has been 
assembled. Although the force now in 
existence is still much too small, the 
distance that has been traveled since 
he first took over has been nothing 
short of miraculous. It would not sur- 
prise me at all if by next year all the 
thorniest problems had been solved so 
that all would be necessary thereafter 
would be a steady build-up of strength. 
A short 6 months ago no one would 
have thought that such a condition 
would even be conceivable. 

Mr. President, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is very much a 
going concern. It deserves our full 
support. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3973) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 33, line 1. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is any time for de- 
bate remaining on the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into, the time for debate is equally di- 
vided, and it is controlled respectively 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They have 
been ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The time for debate 
has not yet expired, has it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; 30 min- 
utes for debate are available, 15 minutes 
to each side. The Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. WuerrRy] controls 15 min- 
ustes, and the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. RvussEtL] controls the other 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
make some remarks, but I should prefer 
to make them after a quorum call has 
been had, so that more Senators may be 
in attendance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no 
point of no quorum pending before the 
Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Under the circum- 
stances, Iam compelled to to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Michigan whether he 
would withhold his suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum. We just had a 
quorum call, and the call was rescinded. 
Two very important committees are in 
conference, and they are about ready to 
conclude their mission; at least, we hope 
so. I wonder whether the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan woulc agree to 
proceed with the debate on the pending 
amendment, and then consent to have 


President, a 
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a@ quorum call before a vote is taken on 
the amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The very purpose 
of having debate is to explain a subject 
to Senators, before they are asked to 
vote. I do not see any reason for debat- 


ing a question for the benefit of the oc- 
They do not 


cupants of the galleries. 
vote on questions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield some time 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be very glad 
to yield one-half of the time required 
to have a quorum call, provided the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia will 
yield the other half of the time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not understand 
the inquiry. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan made a point of no quorum. 
I would be willing to yield one-half of 
the time required to have a quorum call 
if the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia would yield the other half of the 
time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is evident that we 
need a quorum. Is it necessary to yield 
pared for the purpose of having a quorum 
call? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unani- 
mous consent the time required to have 
a quorum call could be excluded from the 
provisions of the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
make such a unanimous-consent request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the time consumed in the calling 
of the roll will not be charged to either 
side. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 
Bennett 
Benton 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Byrd 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Chavez 
Clements 
Connally 
Cordon 
Dirksen 
Douglas 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Frear 


Gillette 
Green 


Hennings 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 
Hunt 

Ives 


Monroney 
Moody 
Morse 
Mundt 
Murray 
Neely 

Nixon 
Johnson, Colo. O’Conor 
Johnson, Tex. O’Mahoney 
Johnston, S.C. Pastore 
Kem Robertson 
Kerr Russell 
Kilgore Saltonstall 
Knowland Scheéeppel 
Langer Smathers 
Lehman Smith, Maine 
Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Magnuson Smith, N.C, 
Malone Sparkman 
Martin Stennis 
Maybank Taft . 
McCarran Underwood 
McCarthy Watkins 
McClellan Wherry 
McFarland Wiley 
Hayden McKellar Williams 
Hendrickson Millikin Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator -from Georgia [Mr. 
GeEorRGE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHREY], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravver], and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lona] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon!] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Butter! and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Durr), and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. WELKER! are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire {Mr. Tosry) are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuyeE! is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 33, in 
line 1. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sired to have a quorum present before I 
spoke a few minutes on the amendment. 
However, I find fewer Senators now in 
the Chamber than were in the Chamber 
when I suggested the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time is 
under control. Has either Senator who 
is in charge of the time yielded to the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ido not know that 
either one has yielded to me. I think 
those in control of the time have de- 
serted the floor, and I am now asking to 
be recognized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
cannot recognize any Senator unless 
either of the two Senators who are in 


control of the time yields time to such 
Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the minority leader, 


the Senator from Nebraska ([Mr. 
Wuerry!, I should like to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan as much time as 
he would like to have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time does the Senator desire to have? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak until more Senators 
are on the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska has 15 minutes at his dis- 
posal. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield time to either the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland or 
the d'stinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan; and I shall yield to them whatever 
time they would like to have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
cannot decide between those two Sena- 
tors on the question of recognition. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield at this time 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FERGVSON. Mr. President, the 
pending committee amendment is a very 
important one. Two amendments have 
been offered to this committee amend- 
ment, which calls for the appropriation 
of. $280,000,000 for the 1952 program of 
soil-building practices and soil- and 
water-conserving practices. That is a 
great sum of money, notwithstanding 
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the fact that in Washington we are deal- 
ing in terms of billions of dollars. Iam 
sure that as tr:stees for the tax funds 
which the American people pay inte the 
Treasury of the United States, we are 
expected to treat $280,000,000 as a large 
sum of morey, notwithstanding the 
great prosperity of the United States of 
America and notwithstanding the de- 
preciation of the dollar in the United 
States. This sum does represent a very 
large amount of the taxpayers’ money; 
and as trustees for those funds, I know 
that the taxpayers want us to see that 
the money is spent wisely and in such 
a way as to take care of the most essen- 
tial items. 

Yesterday in our consitereation of this 
item, the Senator from MJUlinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN] subm .ted to this committee 
amendment an amendment proposing to 
reduce the amount to $150,000,000. He 
submitted that amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment after he had the ex- 
pression of the head of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, who speaks as 
a representative of the farmers, and 
that he was willing to have the amount 
reduced to $150,000,000. So I can un- 
derstand why the Senator from Illinois 
cffered such an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. Yesterday, the vote 
on the amendment to reduce the appro- 
priation to $150,000,000 was so close that 
the Senator from Michigan felt that the 
Senate would go along with an amend- 
ment making the figure $200,000,000; so 
he made that motion, and the vote was 
37 to 38, a difference of one vote on this 
im-cortant question. The number of 
votes cast was small, in view of the great 
significance of these appropriation bills. 

Daily requests come to us—I have 
some from the State of Michigan now— 
from people who desire and are anxious 
to testify before the Finance Committee, 
which is considering the tax bill. Citi- 
zens are coming to Washington in droves 
to testify before that committee, be- 
cause they realize that the committee 
will draft a tax measure which will take 
their money away from them. But they 
forget that that is not at all the place 
where they should start. The place to 
start is before the committees which are 
authorizing the functions of the Gov- 
ernment; because every time a commit- 
tee authorizes a new function of the 
Government, and the Senate and House 
vote for the oew function, it is going 
to cost the taxpayers money; and they 
ought to be here looking after their 
interests. Only twice in the 8% years 
while I have been a member of the Ap- 
propriations Commitee, have I ever seen 
witnesses come before the Appropria- 
tions Committee to advocate reductions 
in appropriations. I hope that the pub- 
lic will realize that, instead of the com- 
mittee which considers the question of 
taxes, the Approprations Committee is 
the one which actually takes their tax 
dollars, after the Government levies the 
tax against them and puts the money in 
the bank, to be spent by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

It is the placing of the money in the 
bank about which I want to talk today. 
If we put this $280,000,000 in the bank 
in the form of an appropriation, it will 
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be drawn out, and the taxpayers will be 
required by a tax bill to pay taxes be- 
cause of the expenditure of that $289,- 
000,000. I hope they will not have to 
pay the $280,000,000. 

Since the proposal to make the amount 
$150,000,000 and the subseqvent pro- 
posal to make it $200.000,000 were de- 
feated, the Senate should give the people 
back home an opportunity to vote on 
making the appropriation $225.0C0.000 
This is not the only sum which is to be 
spent for conservacion of the soil. As I 
stated yesterday, I am in favor of the 
conservation of land and soil. The farm- 
ers of America all understand it 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired 

Mr. FERGUSON 
additional minutes? 

Mr. YOUNG As acting minority 
leader, to the extent of the time which 
remains, I yield the Senator from Michi- 
gan whatever time he may want 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 1 
shall take but a few more minutes 
There is another item in the bill which 
I wish to discuss. The one to which I 
have been adverting is not the only item 
for soil conservation. On pave 29, line 
9, we find an item of $53,474,991 under 
the head of Soil Conservation Service: 
so I think the Congress is very generous 
with respect to this Service. 

In connection with the limita’ion on 
next year’s appropriation for soil con- 
servction, we are going to have to spend 
some money on dams in the Midwest, on 
the Missouri, Kansas, and other rivers 
dams which are not provided for at all 
in this appropriation, items which are 
not even in the budget at the present 
time. I favor such expenditures, for I 
have recently visited the flooded are 
in Kansas and Missouri, and have seen 
what happened. 

Mr. SCHOFPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I vield to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Was not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan one 
of the group of Senators who went into 
the flooded area and saw at first hand 
something of the devastation wroucht as 
the result of a lack of some of these dams 
the construction of which had been cur- 
tailed or stopped by reason of the deter- 


May I have three 


should be made? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct 
We saw at first hand the great devasta- 
tion and great damage. As I say, I am 
for economy, I ara for efficiency; but I 
think we ought to select for immediate 
action those things which come first; and 
I believe that now the dams even come 
ahead of the item of soil conservation 
The floodwaters are not only washing 
away the soil, but they are washing away 
homes and factories. Therefore, I think 
all the States of the Union should realize 
that economy is necessary; and, instead 
of appropriating for next year $220.000,- 
000, tl.ey should be willing to take $225,- 
000,000. By doing so, $55,000,000 would 
be saved, and we would be performing 
our proper function as trustees of the 
taxpayers’ money. Two hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars is exactly 
what the House allowed. I hope the 
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farmers will cooperate with Senators, 
who are trustees of the funds not only 
of the farmers, but of all the people. 

For the reasons stated I believe we 
should reject the committee amendment 
which would provide an appropriation of 
$280,000,000. If we reject the committee 
amendment, the amount of $225,000,000 
as passed by the House will be restored. 
Those who want to make the appropria- 
tion $225,000,000 should vote “nay” on 
this committee amendment. A vote of 
“nay” will mean that the amount will be 
fixed at $225,000,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak in favor of the Senate committee 
amendment increasing the appropriation 
from $225,000,000, as allowed by the 
House, to $280,000,000, as fixed by the 
Senate committee. This is one of the 
most vital items in this or any other 
bill. The program of soil conservation 
is a program to insure the future of our 
country. Iam amazed at men who say, 
“I am in.favor of conservation, but.” 
Yes, they are in favor of conservation; 
but they seek to do that which would 
limit or destroy conservation. 

Actually we do not need less than the 
$280,000,000 provided in this bill, for the 
security and welfare of our country; we 
need more. We are today one of the few 
nations who are able to produce enough 
meat and bread for their own people and 
have some available for export; but that 
condition cannot continue unless we 


have a more aggressive program of soil 
and water conservation. 

I was interested in the remarks of the 
Senator from Michigan | Mr. Fercuson], 
in which he stated that we should place 


first things first. I ask, What is it that 
can come ahead of the fertility and the 
conservation and the rebuilding of the 
soil? The soil is the source of all our 
wealth; it is the source of all our health; 
it is the source of our national security. 
Unless the Government expands and 
makes its conservation program more 
aggressive, within 15 years this great Na- 
tion will be unable to feed its own 
citizens. 

I say to the Senate that those who 
seek to reduce the conservation program 
would, if they succeeded, inflict on our 
Nation creeping paralysis. Those who 
seek to curtail the program, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would, if successful, put around 
this Nation a stranglehold which would 
cripple anc destroy it. 

The fact is that those who'do not 
live on farms have a greater interest in 
soil conservation than do those who do. 
Today, for every farm family producing 
food there are four nonfarm families 
dependent upon the one which is produc- 
ing it. Unless we have more conserva- 
tion instead of less conservation, the 
day is not far distant—it is not 15 years 
distant—when we shall be producing less 
food than our people need. When that 
day comes it will not be the farm families 
that wiil suffer, because when the short- 
age begins to arrive, when the pinch be- 
gins to be felt, it wil’ be the nonfarm 
families that will feel it first. That will 
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be a day when there will be weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth on the part 
of those who have permitted or been a 
party to the destruction of the program 
to maintain the fertility of our soil from 
which our food and feed and fiber come. 
In that day the American people will 
rise up and put a curse on those who 
have sought to cripple the conservation 
program by steadily reducing the incen- 
tive to conserve the soil. In that day, 
Mr. President, they will rise up and call 
blessed those who had the vision and the 
courage to fight for and maintain the 
program that will preserve the quality 
and the fertility of the soil from which 
our sustenance must come. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], who 
has served his country ably and with 
great distinction as Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and who is thoroughly familiar 
with the details of the conservation pro- 
gram. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have no desire to argue with those who 
think there needs to be economy in many 
parts of the Government, but I say to 
them that if there is one place where it 
is unwise to be pressing for additional 
economy it is in the conservation pro- 
gram. I am particularly interested in it 
because, at the close of the last war, there 
was a great deal of comment about the 
number of acres in this country for- 
merly in pasture which had been plowed 
up, and had been placed in cultivation 
after World War I and during World 
War II. We could look at the soil in the 
State of Iowa and count the acres, not 
in tens but in millions, which had for- 
merly been in productive pasture, in the 
type of cultivation which is easiest on the 
soil, a cover crop which is needed to cure 
the ravages caused by intensive culti- 
vation. Those acres had been plowed up 
and placed in corn,-because this country 
needed that particular product. 

We could follow the same pattern in 
the State of Illindis and in areas in the 
Southwest where alfalfa had been 
plowed up and other crops had been 
planted in its place. Everyone was say- 
ing, “As soon as World War II is over 
we will proceed to put the land back into 
pasture. We will put it into something 
that is easy on the soil. We will bind up 
the wounds the soil suffered during the 
war. We shall do it at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.” 

It happened that it never was possible 
to put the land back into pasture. 
When World War II ended there fol- 
lowed a greater food-deficit period than 
the world had ever before known. Every 
available acre of soil had to be devoted to 
th? cultivation of grain needed for food 
cereals for the sustenance of peoples 
all around the earth. We could not say 
we would have only one type of grain; 
we needed different types for various 
parts of the world, because there are 
some countries in which the principal 
food supply is from wheat, and there are 
other places where the people do not use 
wheat at all, but use corn, Therefore, 
we put the burden back again upon our 
acres for the development of the agri- 
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cultural products so sorely needed, and 
they were devoted to that use year after 
year, because 1946, 1947, and 1948, or at 
least a great part of 1948, constituted a 
food-deficit period throughout our Na- 
tion and throughout the world. 

When we emerged from that situation 
we said, “We will now be sure we have 
enough money for soil conservation.” 
Yet no one is suggesting that we go back 
to the time when $500,000,000 was made 
available for the program. Surely if we 
are going to put tremendous acreages 
back into pasture we should have $500,- 
000,000, but the appropriation never has 
been above $300,000,000. The commit- 
tee is trying to make the amount $280,- 
000,000, which I think is low enough. 
There is no place where money is more 
needed than in this conservation pro- 
gram. I think it would be absolutely un- 
wise to reduce the appropriation rec- 
ommended by the committee. I have not 
hesitated in the slightest to cast my vote 
against amendments that would reduce 
it, because I remember the experiences 
of 1947. 

In 1947 the Congress of the United 
States, in an economy wave, decided to 
trim the conservation program, and it 
reduced the amount to $150,000,000, and 
served notice that that would be the 
last year there would be a conservation 
program. It was then my responsibil- 
ity, as Secretary of Agriculture, to go be- 
fore the committees of the Congress and 
plead with them not to reduce the ap- 
propriation and not to leave a death 
sentence hanging over the agriculture 
conservation program. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RusSELL] was probably the 
strongest arm the Department of Agri- 
culture had in that fight to make sure 
that the soil-conservation program was 
not abandoned. I can testify of my 
Own personal knowledge to the things 
he did. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
of the Senator from New Mexico has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield the Senator 
from New Mexico two more minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desire to use one 
more minute, because I am _ looking 
across the chamber at other Senators 
who assisted the Senator from Georgia. 
I am referring to the Senators from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lancer and Mr. 
Younc|]. 

The Department of Agriculture made 
its fight, but we lost, and an economy- 
minded Congress destroyed a part of the 
soil-conservation program. I remem- 
ber that some of the Members who 
helped to destroy it paid the penalty the 
next,time they went back to their con- 
stituents and talked to them. I am 
wishing everyone well in his body, but 
the quickest way for Senators to hurt 
themselves and their communities is to 
destroy the agricultural conservation 
program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
are just a few matters I want to have in 
the Recorp in order that it may be 
complete. I wish, first, to state that 
the entire amount involved in the com- 
mittee amendment of $280,000,000 is 
twenty-nine one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent of the total budget submitted to 
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the Congress of the United States this 
year. The $55,000,000 involved in the 
amendment which will be in issue in the 
vote is six one-hundredths of 1 percent 
of the total budget. 

Mr. President, in a budget which car- 
ries billions and billions of dollars for 
national defense, for creating weapons 
of destruction, can we afford in the name 
of economy to seize on six one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the total budget 
dedicated to the constructive purpose of 
conserving the soils of the Nation? 

The distinguished Senator from New 

fexico referred to the reduction in the 
appropriation which took place in 1947, 
in the Eightieth Congress. I appreciate 
his kindly references to me and to my 
activities and efforts, and I wish to com- 
mend what he said with reference to the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Younc] in respect to the fight 
which was carried on to salvage scme- 
thing out of wreckage of the program. 

But when this program was cut to 
$150,000,000 in 1947 for the calendar year 
1948, the number of individual conserva- 
tion practices carried out fell off 27 per- 
cent from the number in 1947. Sixteen 
percent of the farms dropped altogether 
from the conservation program. The 
farmer was better off financially in the 
year 1947 than he is today when we con- 
sider his relative share of the national 
income. 

Farm prices have gone down con- 
sistently since 1947. Yet at this particu- 
lar juncture, it is proposed to dump all 
the responsibility upon the farmer, rep- 
resenting less than 20 percent of the 
total population, for carrying out a con- 
servation program which is of vital im- 
portance to 100 percent of the people 
who live within the United States. 

I should also like to state for the bene- 
fit of the Recorp, Mr. President, that the 
program next year, even if the commit- 
tee amendment is adopted, will require 
an additional expenditure of $32,000,000 
by the farmer, because of the increased 
cost of conservation practices. The in- 
creased cost of the material, of the ma- 
chinery, of work, of labor, has already 
added $32,000,000 to what the farmer 
will be compelled to spend in 1952 as 
compared with 1950, even if the Senate 
committee amendment be adopted. 

Mr. President, those facts should be in 
the Recorp. I know that Senators tire 
of hearing me discuss this conservation 
problem, but I do so because I am firmly 
convinced that it is of vital importance 
to the future of the Nation. There are 
some specific figures I wish to place in 
the Recorp before the vote is had. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp, at this point, a statement show- 
ing that the acreage harvested has de- 
clined from 3.3 acres per capita in 1920 
to 2.2 acres per capita in 1950, and that 
by 1980 only 1.9 acres will be harvested 
per person. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Witiout ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR RUSSELL 


We have been using our agricultural re- 
sources too hard for too long. We now realize 
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that what we once considered as unlimited 
resources are limited. There is a definite 
limit to our cropland, and there is no place to 
go if we wear out the farms we now have. As 
population increases, a smaller acreage will 
have to produce the food and fiber required 
for each person. The acreage harvested 
in 1920 was 3.3 per capita. The comparable 
figure for 1950, using preliminary census 
figures, is 2.2. This means there is One-third 
less acreage producing the needs of each 
person. By 1980, when statisticians tell us 
that population will reach its peak, there will 
be only 1.9 acres per person. 

Most of the Members of the Senate prob- 
ably have seen figures about the actual losses 
c” soil so I shall not go into that detail. I 
would like to mention that, even with the 
widespread use of conservation farming we 
have today, we are losing outright about one- 
half million acres of cropland a year, and 
suffering hervy losses on soil that is not 
comple‘ely taken out of production. 

For <0o long we have, without realizing it, 
let soil fertility get away from us. Loss of 
fertility cannot be seen, while erosion itself 
can be pictured graphically. It is just as im- 
portant to maintain fertility as it is to keep 
the soil in place. 

We are one of the strongest nations in the 
world. We have been able to maintain our 
position in international affairs largely be- 
cause of the high levels of production which 
American agriculture has been able to 
achieve. We have given assistance to na- 
tions fighting for democracy—assistance of 
food and other materials. We shall not be 
able to hold our international position if 
soil becomes depleted or if our natural re- 
sources become exhausted. 


Mr. YOUNG. 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Aiken 
Anderson 


Bennett 
Benton 


I suggest the absence of 


Hennings 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Monroney 
Moody 
Morse 


Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Byrd 
Capehart 
Carison 
Chavez 
Clements 
Connally 
Cordon 
Dirksen 
Douglas 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Frear 
Gillette 
Green 
Hayden 
Hendrickson 


The 


Hoey 

Holland 
Hunt 

Ives 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnston, 8. C. 
Kem 

Kerr 

Kilgore 
Knowland 
Langer 
Lehman 
Lodge 
Magnuson 
Malone 
Martin 
Maybank 
McCarran 
McCarthy 
McClellan 
McFariand 
McKellar 
Millikin 


PRESIDING OFFICER 


Stennis in the chair). 


present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 33, line 1. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 


been ordered 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. 
much time remains? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 


for debate has expired. 


Mr. YOUNG. I understood there were 


6 minutes left. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Mundt 
Neely 
Nixon 
O’Conor 
O'Mahoney 
Pastore 
Robertson 
Russell 
Saltonstall 
Schoeppei 
Smathers 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Smith, N.C. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Tatt 
Underwood 
Watkins 
Wherry 
Wiley 
Williams 
Young 


President, how 


quorum call used up the 6 minutes. 


Mr. 


parliamentary inquiry. 


DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I understand, the 
vote on the committee amendment in- 
volves an increase in the authorization 
for 1952-53, from $225,000,000 to 
$280,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has correctly stated the figures. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 33, line 1. 
All time for debate on this amendment 
on both sides has expired. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Arkansas |Mr 
FULBRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr 
GeEorGE! is absent by leave of the Senate 

The Senator from Minnesota {Mr 
HumpuHerey!, the Senator from Tennes- 
see {Mr. Kerauver!, the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone], and the Senato: 
fronmr Montana (Mr. Murray] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr 
McManon |] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
LonG] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tospey!|. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Arkansas | Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Humpurey], and the Senator from 
Tennessee {[Mr. KEFrauverR! would vote 
“yea.” 

fr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burt- 
LER] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Can}, the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case}, the Senator from: Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Durr], and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. WELKER] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Vermont ([Mr. 
FLANDERS! and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Topey!] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE! is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosry! is paired with 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 39, as follows: 

YEAS—41 


Hayden 
Hennings 
Hill 

Hoey ‘ 
Holland 
Johnson, Colo. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnston, S.C. 
Kerr 

Kiigore 


and the 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Benton 
Carlson 
Chavez 
Clements 
Connally 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Green 


Langer 
Lehman 
Magnu 
i. May ank 
McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
Monroney 
Morse 
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Mundt Schoeppel Underwood 
Neely Smathers Wiley 
Pastore Sparkman Young 
Russell Stennis 
NAYS—39 
Bennett Frear Moody 
Brewster Gillette Nixon 
Bricker Hendrickson O’Conor 
Bridges Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Butler, Md Hunt Robertson 
Byrd Ives Saltonstall 
Capehart Kem Smith, Maine 
Coidon Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Lodge Smith, N.C. 
Douglas Malone Taft 
Dworshak Martin Watkins 
Ecton McCarthy Wherry 
Ferguson Millikin Williams 
NOT VOTING—16 
Butier, Nebr. George Murray 
Cain Humphrey Thye 
Case Jenner Tobey 
Duff Kefauver Welker 
Flanders Long 
Fulbright McMahon 
So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer,’one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2192) to 
amend section 313 (b) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3973) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I in- 
quire whether an amendment on page 
35, lines 20 and 21, would now be in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 
Committee amendments are now being 
considered. The clerk will state the next 
committee amendment. 

The next amendment was on page 33, 
in line 18, after the word “further”, to 
strike out: 

That not to exceed 5 percent of the allo- 
cation for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram for any county may be allotted with 
the approval of the State committee to the 
Soil Conservation Service for services of its 
technicians in formulating and carrying out 
the agricultural conservation program and 
the funds so allotted shall not be utilized by 
the Soil Conservation Service for any pur- 
pose other than technical and other assist- 
ance in such county. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

That not to exceed 5 percent of the allo- 
cation for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram for any county may, on the recom- 
mendation of such county committee and 
approval of the State committee, be with- 
held and allotted to the Soil Conservation 
Service for services of its technicians in for- 
mulating and carrying out the agricultural 
conservation program in the participating 
counties, and the funds so allotted may be 
placed in a single account for each State, 
and shall not be utilized by the Soil Con- 
servation Service for any purpose other than 
technical and other assistance in such 
counties. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Agricultural production pro- 
grams”, on page 35, line 20, after the 
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word “commodities”, to strike out 
“$8,300,000” and insert “$12,000,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 7-25-51 
F 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has been recog- 
nized for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. For what purpose does the 
Senator from Georgia rise? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I desire 
to call the attention of the Chair—and I 
de not know whether I should do it by 
way of a point of order—that the 
amendment on page 31 was passed over 
temporarily. In my judgment action 
should be taken on that amendment be- 
fore we proceed to another page. It was 
passed over temporarily yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that two or three 
amendments were passed over. The 
Senator from Georgia may call up such 
amendment as he sees fit. : 

Mr. RUSSELL. We may as well dis- 
pose of the soil-conservation item first. 
Therefore, if it is in order, I ask that we 
proceed to the consideration of the 
amendment on page 31, line 15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 31, line 15. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In that event, I call 
up my amendment identified as 7-25- 
51-G. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 31, line 15, 
it is proposed to strike out “$280,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu’ thereof 
**$259,250,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
issue involved here is that of accumu- 
lated reserves. In the past year the Ap- 
propriations Committee discovered, I 
believe, that the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration had accumulated 
reserves available from prior year oper- 
ations of $25,750,000. That had not 
been stated to the Congress when the 
Bureau of the Budget asked for the ap- 
propriation. It was used by the Bureau 
of the Budget, I believe in its internal 
negotiations with the Department of 
Agriculture, but it was not revealed to 
the Congress. I believe I am correct in 
saying that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee discovered this situation as a re- 
sult of the section 1214 reduction and 
made it a matter of public record. 

It was because of this fact that the 
House reduced the total to $256,500,000, 
in the belief that if there were unspent 
reserves for the year 1949-50 which the 
Bureau of the Budget could use to make 
the section 1214 cut, there would prob- 
ably be unspent reserves for the fiscal 
year 1950-51 which Congress could use. 
The House, therefore carried over an ac- 
cumulated reserve estimated at the same 
level as last year, which was $25,750,000, 
together with the appropriation of $256,- 
500,000 for this year, to make a total of 
$282,250,000, rather than to appropriate 
$282,250,000 for this year and thus, with 
the $25,750,000 unspent for the past year, 
have a total of $308,000,000. 

Thus the $256,500,000 voted by the 
House, plus an estimated_accumulated 
reserve from prior year operations of 
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$25,750,000, which is what the carry-over 
was last year, allows a total of $282,250,- 
000. This is the same level of spending 
as that allowed last year. 

However, the authorization carried in 
the bill last year amounted to $285,000,- 
000, so the amount voted by the House 
would lack $2,750,000 of being enough 
to carry out the commitments which 
were authorized. 

My amendment allows an _ extra 
$2,750,000 so that the full commitment 
will be available. If the amount of the 
accumulated reserve for 1950-51 falls 
below the amounts accumulated during 
the year 1949-50, then the Production 
and Marketing Administration can bor- 
row from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to make up the difference. 

Of course, if Congress appropriates 
money for a Government agency, the 
tendency of the agency is to spend the 
money. If in the past there have been 
unobligated reserves which the agency 
has not fully revealed to the Congress, I 
believe it is a good plan for the Congress 
to reduce the appropriations in the fu- 
ture, so that the temptation to spend 
will be avoided. 

If the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration gets into trouble because 
of a shortage of funds, it is my under- 
standing that it can always borrow from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
order to be able to meet any commit- 
ments which it may have made. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, it 
seems to me to be prudent that we fol- 
low the example set by the House of 
Representatives. 

I have made a slight adjustment in 
the House figure, allowing a cut of about 
$21,000,000, instead of a cut of $23,- 
000,000. 

Mr. President, unless there is good 
evidence to the contrary, it seems to me 
that the amendment I propose to the 
committee amendment is a sound one. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Illinois said that if the Production and 
Marketing Administration got into trou- 
ble, it could borrow. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That agency would 
not even have to get into trouble in or- 
der to be able to borrow. When Con- 
gress passed what is known as section 
1214 of the General Appropriation Act, 
last year, authorizing and directing the 
President to make reductions in the 
budget, he cut from this particular item 
the sum of $25,750,000. After the Pres- 


* ident made that cut, this agency went 


to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and borrowed the money. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Michigan mean to say that the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion disregarded the decision of the 
President and went behind his back and 
borrowed, in order to make good a cut 
which had been made by the Bureau of 
the Budget in its appropriation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is exactly 
what I mean to say, and that is exactly 
what happened 











1951 


I thought the Senator from Illinois 
was merely attempting to restore the 
$25,750,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am trying to see 
to it that the taxpayer rather than 
the agency is given the accumulated 
reserves. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to read from page 96 of the 
side slips, in connection with this 
matter: 

The maximum amount which may be 
borrowed from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration during any fiscal year is $50,000,000. 
It was necessary to increase the borrowing 
in 1951 by $27,750,000 (to a total of $40,- 
750,000) to offset the cut pursuant to sec- 
tion 1214 of the 1951 General Appropriation 
Act, so that the Government could meet its 
commitments under the 1950 program in 
full and have sufficient funds for advance 
purchases of conservation materials and 
services to be used in connection with the 
1951 program. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Then I take it that 
the Senator from Michigan is support- 
ing the amendment which I have pro- 
posed to the committee amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I certainly am. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
seems to be considerable confusion in 
regard to this item. What actually 
happened was that under section 1214 
of the omnibus appropriation bill the 
President was instructed to reduce the 
appropriations in a total amount of 
$500,000,000. The Production and 
Marketing Administration had a carry- 
over or unexpended funds from prior 
years amounting to $26,000,000. Under 
the specific language of section 1214 of 
the General Appropriations Act the 
President was directed to take the 
$500,000,000 out of the appropriations 
for the current year. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the eminent Senator from Georgia yield 
for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the able and eminent Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Georgia inform us whether Con- 
gress at the time it made the appropria- 
tion last year knew that the Production 
and Marketing Administration had un- 
expended appropriations in the amount 
of approximately $26,000,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; I did not know 
that the Congress was aware of the 
exact amount. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Had the Production 
and Marketing Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture told the 
Congress that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am of the impres- 
sion—and I shall ask the clerk of the 
committee to consult with the budget 
in this connection—that the report sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Bureau of the 
Budget did show that this agency had a 
carry-over of funds. It is not unusual 
for it to have a slight carry-over in 
these funds. In some years the farmers 
do not carry out as many practices as 
they do in others, and sometimes there 
have been slight savings in administra- 
tive expenses. 

lr. President, I wish to say that in 
my judgment it is to the credit of an 


administrator to carry over a part of 
an appropriation. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee 
for some time, and I have seen quite a 
few budgets go by, but I have never been 
able to understand the philosophy of a 
committee or of the Senate when it 
seeks to penalize an administrator be- 
cause he did not spend all the money 
which Congress had appropriated. 
That very idea has encouraged more ex- 
travagance in the operations of the 
Government of the United States than 
has any other single thing, because 
when an appropriation is made for an 
agency and when the administrator of 
the agency comes to the end of the 
fiscal year and, because he has been a 
prudent man, has a carry-over, which 
he could return to the Treasury, he 
knows that if he comes before the con- 
gressional committees and says, “I have 
been able to save this much money out 
of my appropriation,” the Congress will 
reduce the appropriation for his agency. 
So most administrators hurriedly try to 
commit every dollar of their carry-overs, 
so that they can testify before the com- 
mittees, “We have no carry-over of 
funds.” 

It would be a wise economy move and 
would save the expenditure of millions 
of dollars each year, in my opinion, if 
Congress had some method of rewarding 
administrative heads who are able to tes- 
tify before the congressional committees, 
“I have tried to be prudent with the 
funds appropriated to me, and I am car- 
rying over this much money to next 
year.” However, the administrative 
heads dare not do that, because they 
know that if they do, Congress will im- 
mediately cut their appropriations. That 
is not directly involved in this item, but 
it is a belief I have had for many years. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Ser.ator from Geor- 
gia referred yesterday to the subsidy to 
industry for new construction. On 
checking the amount of that subsidy this 
morning, I find that, up to July 3 the 
subsidy to industry in the form of tax 
deferments amounted to approximatcly 
$7,600,000,000. If that amount is not 
paid into the Treasury by the concerns 
which have had their taxes deferred, 
obviously the $7,600,006,000 must come 
from other people who pay taxes. 

If the Senator will examine the report 
of the staff of the Select Committee of 
the Senate on Small Business, he will 
note that the staff repurted to the com- 
mittee that, although les. than 10 nercent 
o- the facilities of General Motors Corp. 
is now devoted to defense production, 
this corporation nevertheless, at a cost 
of .nore than $250,000,000, is construct- 
ing 41 completely new plants which, 
when erected, will be devoted to defense 
production. 

The question I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia is this: Why is it 
that men will rise in a public forum to 
fight as if their lives depended on it to 
cut $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 from a 
farm program, yet they will not raise a 
hand or lift a voice to question a 
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$7,600,000,000 subsidy to industry? I 
should like to have an answer to that 
question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can- 
not answer the question. I am not wise 
enough to answer it. I only know that 
the wisdom of General Motors in staying 
out of the farming business and confin- 
ing itself to industrial production is made 
eminently manifest by the fact that 
General Motors is able to secure such 
amortization benefits without incurring 
the wrath of the Congress by taking a 
direct appropriation as in the case 
appropriations for agriculture. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hav: 
very limited time, and I think I ought to 
clarify this item. 

The expendable balance of approxi- 
mately $26,000,000 was carried over. 
The Budget Bureau, in trying to find 
items to make up the $500,000,000, which 
was the amount of reduction the Con- 
gress directed should be made in the 
total appropriations, could not take the 
carry-over, so the Budget Bureau took 
the $26,000,000 unexpended balance of 
the appropriation for 1951, and let the 
carry-over come in the supplemental 
appropriation. I am frank to confess 
that that was the use of a mechanism 
which had the effect of defeating a di- 
rective of the Congress with respect to 
that amount of money; but it was not 
done by the Production and Marketing 
Administration, it was done by the 
Budget Bureau Director. 

Mr. President, reference has 
made to the power to borrow from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which organization came into existence 
for a very simple, definite, and, I think, 
well-reasoned purpose. The appropria- 
tion which we are considering is for this 
calendar year’s funds. A great many of 

he conservation practices, such as buy- 
ing trees for planting in the spring, or 
buying seed for planting in the spring, 
are of tremendous importance. The ap- 
propriation being on an annual basis 
there were no funds available for the 
spring assistance, so the Congress passed 
an act—if it was a vicious thing, the 
Congress did it—authorizing the PMA 
Administration to borrow up to $50,000,- 
000 from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration for the purchase of materials 
needed in the spring for purposes of 
conservation, the amount to be repaid 
later out of that current year’s appro- 
priation. That is exactly where the 
borrowing from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation comes in. It was done 
under the directive of the Congress in 
order to make the program effective. 
The item which we have before us comes 
here by virtue of a directive of the Con- 
gress. I read from the appropriation 
bill for last year, under the item of “Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration,” 
wherein Congress directed the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to undertake a con- 
servation program of $283,000,000 for 
1951; that is, for this year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, how 
much time doI have remaining? I want 


of 


been 
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to yield, but my time is very limited, and 
I think I ought to explain this item. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have a very 
limited question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has 7 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it the con- 
tention of the Senator from Georgia 
that, unless we appropriate $280,000,000, 
the Government will not be living up to 
its contracts with farmers and others; 
in other words, that we have committed 
ourselves to this amount? 

Mr. RUSSELL. We are undoubtedly 
committed to the discharge of all the ob- 
ligations incurred this year, within the 
limit of $282,500,000, because the Con- 
gress directed that a program not in ex- 
cess of that amount be followed for 1951. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Georgia is an extremely honorable 
man. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
I try to be honorable. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it the Sena- 
tor’s statement, based upon investiga- 
tion, that unless we authorize $280,000,- 
000, as opposed to $225,000,000, the Con- 
gress will not then be living up to its 
word? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, I would not make 
that definite statement. There may be 
$5,000,000, $6,000,000, or $7,000,000 for 
practices which will not be followed, or 
for which the amounts will be more than 
adequate. I could not say it would re- 
quire exactly $280,000,000, because there 
have been some carry-overs in the past 
as the Senator from Illinois pointed out. 
I think the carry-overs amounted one 
year to approximately $17,000,000, and 
this year, because we have urged the 
farmers to increase their production, 
they ma. have removed a good deal of 
land from soil conservation practices, 
and planted it back to wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, or some other commodity; and there 
may be a carry-over next year. If there 
is, it will not be spent. But this Con- 
gress has an obligation, because last year 
we directed the adoption of a program 
up to $282,500,000; and we have an obli- 
gation to pay all the money due for 
practices. We have been contending 
here over next year’s program. That 
was one thing. We are setting the pat- 
tern for next year’s program; but the 
item with which the pending amendment 
deals has to do with the payment for this 
year’s practices, which were carried out 
pursuant to a contract between the 
farmer and his Government, under the 
directive issued by the Congress in the 
appropriation bill last year. 

That is exactly what is involved in this 
committee amendment, because the 
amendment is intended to carry out the 
commitment for this year, made pur- 
suant to a-directive of Congress in last 
year’s appropriation bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator knows 
how I feel about soil conservation, but I 
should like to have a definite answer as 
to whether the total amount wuich is 
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mentioned in this section will be used to 
discharge and to respect the commit- 
ments already made by the Government 
to the farmers, or whether any part of 
the appropriation can be used for under- 
taking new projects. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not a dime can be 
used for undertaking new projects. If 
it is not required to discharge the agree- 
ments already made with the farmers, 
it will be an unexpended appropriation, 
and it will either revert to the Treasury 
next year, or the Congress can apply it 
on the payment of next year’s appropri- 
ation for the conservation program. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In other words, it is 
to be used exclusively in making good 
on commitments already made, is it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is. to be used in 
making good commitments for the cal- 
endar year 1951. Let us bear in mind 
that this program operates on a calendar 
year basis, not on a fiscal year basis. The 
Senator from Illinois says that the 
amount recommended might not Le 
needed. I concede that all of it may not 
be needed. I would not say categorically 
that the administration will need all of 
it, because they may not need all of it, 
and perhaps some will be carried over. 
The entire appropriation will not be 
spent unless the practices followed in 
soil conservation are carried out. The 
Department has carried over appro- 
priations from year to year as the re- 
sult of saying that practices did not con- 
form to the requirements, or because the 
farmers did not adopt efficient practices; 
which shows that the Department has 
not used unwisely, or thrown away the 
dollars we have appropriated. I say it 
would be to the credit.of the adminis- 
trator were he to come to Congress next 
year and say, “You appropriated $280,- 
000,000, pursuant to the $282,500,000 
commitment, but we find that $6,000,000 
worth of practices did not come up to 
the standards we had prescribed. There 
was $6,000,000 the farmers did not use 
because they have taken their lands out 
of conservation uses and put them into 
cultivation uses.” 

Let us sey there may be $13,000,000 
of carry-over. I am using these figures 
only for illustration. But the money 
which has been committed to partici- 
pants in the program should, in good 
faith, be pait. While Congress has from 
time to time cut down on the program, 
it has never failed to meet commitments 
made to the American farmers. 

In my opinion, this appropriation 
should not be reduced. If it is not 
needed, the money will not be spent; it 
will be available, and we can appropriate 
for next yeaz to pay on the authoriza- 
tion which we adopted a few moments 
ago. But I think the question of good 
faith is clearly involved. When Con- 
gress has authorized a program, it is 
our obligation to fulfill it. 

It may be said that there can be a de- 
ficiency appropriation, but how can we 
Landle that? Are we going to say, “We 
lack 10 percent of having enough to pay 
the farmers’? Then the Department 
must go all over the bookkeeping, re- 
write all the checks, cut.10 percent off, 
then wait until a deficiency appropria- 
tion is made available for the remainder. 
By preceeding in that way we would 
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spend more in administrative expenses 
than we would ever save by reducing the 
appropriation as proposed. Further- 
more, great confusion would be caused. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield me a few 
minutes? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I desire to correct 
one figure. I used the figure $25,750,000, 
when it should have been $26,C00,000. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I knew it was 
$26,000,000 to which the Senator had 
reference. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wanted to correct 
the Recorp in that respect. 

Mr. President, a summary of what 
would happen if the Hous? figures were 
adopted may be found on the side slips. 
I first desire to point out that, as I recall 
the testimony, we have no definite fig- 
ures of what the carry-over this year 
wi'l be. If we had, we could figure out 
what could be reduced from the amount 
by using the carry-over to pay the bill. 
I think the House figures are justified 
on the basis that there will be a carry- 
over, and also on the basis that if the 
carry-over is not sufficient, money can 
be borrowed from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to cover the deficiency even 
though we place the figure at the amount 
suzgested by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I merely wish to point 
out, with respect to the Senator’s state- 
ment regarding the carry-over, that all 
the carry-over was absorbed through the 
rather devious financing which took 
place under section 1214. There was a 
carry-over, but when the money was 
taken out of the appropriation, they had 
to use it to pay the farmers for 1950. 
So there is no carry-over. 

Mr. FERGUSON. They used $17,000,- 
000 of the carry-over to pay into the 
fund. 

Mr.RUSSELL. And the remainder to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan cannot find the definite 
amount for 1952 as proposed in the 
House bill. It is lower than the figure 
suggested by the Senator from Illinois. 
His figure is $259,250,000. I read: 

Repayment of loan from CCC obtained in 
fiscal year 1951 (the remainder of the $40,- 
750,000 borrowed in 1951 was repayed from 
prior year unobligated balances) $23,750,000. 

National, State, and county committee ex- 
penses $25,250,000. 

Net program funds available, $267,500,000. 

Of the $256,500,000, made available by the 
House, $231,250,000 is for assistance to farm- 
ers in carrying approved conservation prac- 
tices under the 1951 agricultural conserva- 
tion program and for advances of conserva- 
tion materials and services under the 1952 
agricultural conservation program. The 
budget estimate included $259,750,000 for 
that purpose. The maximum amount which 
may be borrowed from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation during any fiscal year is $50,- 
000,000. It was necessary to increase the 
borrowing in 1951 by $25,750,000 to a total 
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of $40,750,000, to offset the cut pursuant to 
section 1214 of the 1951 General Appropria- 
tion Act, so that the Government could meet 
its commitments under the 1950 program in 
full and have sufficient funds for advance 
purchases of conservation materials and 
services to be used in connection with the 
1951 program. 

With the reductions proposed in the House 
bill, borrowing the maximum amount au- 
thorized from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration ($50,000,000) during the fiscal year 
1952 would not be sufficient for advance 
purcheses of conservation materials and 
services. It is estimated that $64,900,000 
will be required during the fiscal year 1952 
for this purpose. This is $2,250,000 more 
than the amoun* which would be available, 
including borrowings from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 


So that with the Douglas amendment, 
which is $3,000,000 higher than the 
amount approved by the House, there 
would still be a surplus of $750,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In all fairness, the 
Senator should state to the Senate that 
the figures he has been reading are 
figures produced by the House commit- 
tee. They are for the purpose of justify- 
ing the reduction in the appropriation. 
They are the House committee’s justifi- 
cation for the reduction in the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator will 
look on page £61 believe he will find that 
they are the agency’s justification “or the 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is the way the 
House figures it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But it is also the 
justification by the agency; so that the 
Douglas amendment will give them a 
surplus of $750,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, that is so 
if they do not repay their borrowings 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Under the provi- 
sions of the bill they are going to repay 
their borrowings. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is, after they use 
all the $50,000,000 borrowing power. 

Mr. FERGUSON. They used it this 
year in violation of the law, after the 
President of the United States was re- 
quested to cut the budget. They bor- 
rowed the money to pay the $26,000,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is not a fair 
statement. The Bureau of the Budget 
directed the Production and Marketing 
Administration to do this, so that if there 
was any violation of the law it was not 
on the part of the Department of Agri- 
culture; it was on the part of the Bureau 
of the Budget, because the bureau di- 
rected them to borrow the money from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Bureau of the 
Budget was operating for the President 
of the United States, and the President 
of the United States, in compliance with 
section 1214 of the law, cut the amount 
$56,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I want to deal with 
the claim of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russe.) that if this amendment is 
agreed to the Government will not be 
able to meet its commitments. I do not 
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think that is quite a correct statement. 
There will be enough money to meet 
commitments. If there is not enough 
money, the Department of Agriculture 
can go to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and borrow, and it will not be 
necessary to have a deficiency appro- 
priation. But in view of the fact that 
the Department of Agriculture has been 
less than frank in its dealings with the 
Congress in the matter of accumuleted 
reserves, it seems to me unwise to entrust 
them with money which they may not 
need. 

The Senator from Georgia says that if 
a department saves moncy, it should not 
be taken away from it; it should be al- 
lowed to have it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not say that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator implied 
it was a wrong policy 

Mr. RUSSELL. I said it was com- 
mendatory for an administrative official 
to save money. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My position is that it 
should not be taken from the taxpayers 
in the form of a similar appropriation 
for next year. Any administrator should 
feel proud to be able to send money back 
to the Treasury, instead of feeling that 
he was being deprived of it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is exactly what I 
said; that he should be proud of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Then the Senator 
from Georgia is supporting my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not supporting 
the amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate on the amendment has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is an amendment to 
the Douglas amendment in order at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
not. Such an amendment would be an 
amendment in the third degree. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is_ the Douglas 
amendment an amendment in the sec- 
ond degree? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, 
the Douglas amendment is an amend- 
ment in the second degree. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not the Douglas 
amendment an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
the Senator from Nebraska is correct. 

The yeas and nays have been re- 
quested. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
asked a question, and I do not believe 
it has been answered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood he had ruled on the 
Senator’s inquiry. The Chair is ad- 
vised by the Parliamentarian that the 
committee amendment is an amendment 
in the first degree, and that the Doug- 
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las amendment is an amendment in the 
second degree. 

Mr. WHERRY. The only opportu- 
nity there would be for further debate 
would be to ask unanimous consent that 
the time be extended, and I shall not 
make such a request. I wish we had ob- 
tained figures which the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia could have pre- 
sented to the Senate showing how the 
Senate committee figures differ from 
those of the House, because we certain- 
ly have to provide for payment of con- 
tract obligations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Th« 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas) to 
the committee amendment on page 31, 
line 15. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk called the roll 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut {Mr 
Benton], the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. CHavez}, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpHrey], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER!, the Senator 
from West Virginia {Mr. Ki.tcore], th 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
GEORGE! is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


The Senator from Louisiana [M1 


LonG! is paired on this vote with the 


Senator ‘rom New Hampshire |(M 
Tosey!]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr 
CHavez!, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT!, the Senator from Min- 
nesota {|Mr. Humpurey!], the Senator 
from Tennessee iMr. KEFAJVER!] , and 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], if present and voting, would vot: 
“nay.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER] and the Senator from Indiana | Mr 
JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mi 
Cain], the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsy]- 
vania (Mr. Durr], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Vermont [M1 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey! are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [M1 
TuyeE! is absent by leave of the Senate 
on Official business. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr 
Wey] is detained on official busin: 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey! is paired with 
the Senator from Louisiana {Mr. Lone], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 52, as follows: 
YEAS—24 


Ferguson 
Frear 
Hendrickson 
Hickenlooper 
Ives 
Knowland 
Lodge 
Martin 
NAYS—52 


Hunt Morse 
Johnson, Colo. Mundt 
Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Johnston, 8. C. O’Conor 
Kem O'Mahoney 
Kerr Pastore 
Langer Russell 
Lehman Saltonstall 
Magnuson Schoeppel 
Malone Smathers 
Maybank Smith, N.C. 
McCarran Sparkman 
McCarthy Stennis 
Hayden McClellan Underwood 
Hennings McFariand Wherry 
Hill McKellar Young 
Hoey Monroney 

Holland Moody 

NOT VOTING—20 


Fulbright McMahon 
George Murray 
Humphrey Thye 
Jenner Tobey 
Kefauver Welker 
Kilgore Wiley 
Long 

So Mr. Dovucias’ amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEM, Mr. WHERRY, and Mr. 
FERGUSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment identified as ‘“7-25-51-H” 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is still the committee 
amendment on page 31, line 15. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair state the question. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 31, line 15, to strike out 
the figure ‘$256,500,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof “‘$280,000,000.”’ 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment to the committee 
amendment on page 31, line 15, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan to the committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 31, line 15, 
in the committee amendment, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$280,000,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$°75,000,000.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment providing for a cut of $5,- 
000,000 is based upon the testimony of 
Mr. Geissler, Administrator of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture. I 
read from the testimony. Mr. Roberts, 
the Director of Finance and Budget 
Policy, made the following statement: 

Mr. Roserts. So that it seems to me, to 
answer the chairman's question, that an in- 
crease of the $256.5 million to somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $259,000,000 or $260,- 
0CJ,000, if interest has to be met, would still 
enable you to meet commitments on this 
year’s program and make necessary advances 
on next year’s program. 


Millikin 
Nixon 
Robertson 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, N. J. 
Taft 

Watkins 
Williams 


Bennett 
Brewster 
Bricker 
Bridges 
Butler, Md. 
Byrd 
Dirksen 
Douglas 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Capehart 
Carlson 
Clements 
Connally 
Cordon 
Dworshak 
Eastiand 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Gillette 
Green 


Benton 
Butler, Nebr. 
Cain 

Case 

Chavez 

Duff 
Flanders 


The 
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Mr. GEIssLeR. By using the full borrowing 
authority. 

Senator Russet. That was the question I 
was asking, and if we got as much as $270,- 
000,000 it would enable you to meet it, and 
you would not be compelled to utilize all of 
the borrowing capacity. 

Mr. GEIsSLER. That is right. 


The Senator from Michigan, instead 
of making the figure $270,000,000, is pro- 
posing to put it up to $275,000,000, so 
there can be no question that the needs 
can be met. There is a probability that 


they can be met without the utilization 
of the borrowing capacity. 
President, will 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
that we could make this reduciion by 
using the borrowing power of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and do no 
violence to the payment of funds. There 
is no question about that. The Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration must 
pay 1% percent to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on any funds car- 
ried over. if it were necessary to carry 
over any of the funds, there would be 
that much taken out of the money ap- 
propriated for soil-conservation pay- 
ments to pay interest. There is no 
question that we could make this reduc- 
tion by using the borrowing power of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
However, that is a form of “kiting” such 
as the Senator from Michigan so 
strongly condemns when carried on by 
the Budget Bureau, when it took $26,- 
000,000 out of the appropriation. It is 
not so bad in degree, but it is along the 
same line. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan does not agree that it is the 
same kind of “kiting” that was done by 
the President and the Budget Director 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

Let me repeat for the benefit of Sen- 
ators who may not have been in the 
Chamber when I made my previous 
statement, that last year we enacted a 
law containing what is known as sec- 
tion 1214. The Senator from Michigan, 
among other Senators, supported that 
provision, which directed the President 
of the United States to make a general 
cut of $550,000,000 from the budget. 
One of the items he saw fit to cut was 
$26,000,000 from this particular item. 
He cut $26,000,000 from the item, and 
therefore complied with the statute. 
However, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, instead of really accepting the cut, 
accepted it only in theory, and went to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
borrowed that amount of money. 
Therefore, it did not make the cut at 
all. 

In other words, the section of the law 
to which I refer was violated. Today 
we are asked to restore the $26,000,000 
which we directed, by legislation, be cut 
out last year. That is the kind of financ- 
ing which we are doing. I say that if 
it can be called “kiting,” certainly what 
was done in violation of the law was 
really “kiting.” 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia indicated that if this amount is now 
cut by $5,000,000, the farmer will in no 
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way be harmed. He will receive his full 
payments. The only result will be that 
it will be a signal that it does not ap- 
pear that Congress can do much more. 
We enacted a law, and it was violated. 
But let us again say, “We want you to 
try to economize, and, if it is possible, 
to get along with $275,000,000.” If it is 
not possible, as the Senator from Geor- 
gia says, the administration can use its 
borrowing power. It may pay us to pay 
a few dollars of interest, as a warning 
that we really want the administration 
to get along on this amount of money. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
make a very brief observation in the 
Senator’s time. 

I commend the Senator for his efforts, 
although they have not been very suc- 
cessful to date. 

It seems to me that the Nation is faced 
with a very critical situation at the pres- 
ent time. We have a budget of more 
than $71,000,000,000. The President is 
talking about submitting a supplement- 
ary budget for military aid and other 
programs in the amount of perhaps 
$20,000,000,000. Many persons believe 
that the budget may reach $100,000,- 
000,000. 

The President has asked for $10,000,- 
000,000 in additional taxes. We have 
not been successful in making the reduc- 
tions in appropriations which have been 
proposed. It looks to me as though the 
budget of the United States is setting up 
a chain reaction, and that the budget is 
controlling the Government of the 
United States, instead of the Govern- 
ment of the United States controlling 
the budget. 

One of the greatest inflationary fac- 
tors today is the Government's spend- 
ing. I hope that at least to the extent 
of this small amount of $5,000,000 we 
may once again get back on the track, 
and thus say to the American people 
that we are going to start making some 
small reductions in the swollen costs of 
the Government. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California. As I said before 
on the floor of the Senate, we are trus- 
tees for the tax dollars of the American 
people. As trustees I believe it to be 
our solemn duty to do something in the 
way of cutting the budget. The time 
has come when we cannot allow the 
budget to control Congress. We in Con- 
gress must act in accordance with our 
duties as trustees. If this appropriation 
is cut, as my amendment proposes, it 
will not do violence to any contract, as 
has been stated by the chairman of the 
subcommittee. It will be a warning to 
the administration that Congress really 
feels that some action must be taken. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
“vill the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, If the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan 
were increased by $5,000,000, making the 
total amount $10,000,000, does he feel, 
based on the testimony, that the con- 
tracts could still be made without 
borrowing? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. It could be 
cut by $10,000,000, instead of $5,000,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Massachusetts said “without borrowing.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no assur- 
ance that the reduction in the appro- 
priation could be increased to $10,000,000 
without borrcwing. From the figures I 
have been able to get, I am certain that 
the program can be carried on with 
$275,000,000, and very little borrowing, if 
any, would have to be done. I hope the 
Senate will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I request the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Georgia consumed any of 
his time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I had not intended to 
speak on the amendment. I am sure 
Senators are becoming a little tired of 
hearing from me. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
a question of the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee in his own time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should be very glad 
to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Georgia will remember that I attended 
the hearing on the occasion when the 
subcommittee marked up the bill. I was 
in disagreement with the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], be- 
cause I felt that obligations existed under 
the contracts. I felt that the time to 
settle with the farmer is when the au- 
thorizations are made, The authoriza- 
tion was made for $280,000,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. $282,500,000 this year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. That must be 


paid. Contracts have already been en- 
teredinto. We are not talking about any 
program for next year. We are talking 
about what we must do this year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 


Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator whether it is 
not true that when the Bureau of the 
Budget made the cut, at the President’s 
request, the amount was reduced to 
$256,000,000, and therefore it was neces- 
sary to go to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to borrow the money in order 
to keep faith with the farmers on last 
year’s contracts. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was my impres- 
sion from the hearing which the Senator 
from Nebraska attended. I made fur- 
ther inquiry into the subject. It was in 
the nature of a kiting operation, but it 
was not exactly as I had understood it 
to be. The facts in the matter were that 
the PMA program had a carry-over of 
about $25,500,000. It was carried 
over by authorization of Congress 
from year to year, because it had not been 
necessary to use the money to pay off 
the commitments. Section 1214, to 
which the Senator from Michigan re- 
ferred, directed the President or the 
Bureau of the Budget—I believe it di- 
rected the President, and the President 
delegated the authority to the Bureau of 
the Budget—to impound $500,000,000 of 
the appropriations contained in the 
omnibus appropriation bill, which we 
finally succeeded in enacting in 1950. 

The amount of $26,000,000 was taken 
out of the appropriations for soil conser- 
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vation payments in the 1950 program, 
and the unobligated balances were 
brought in to take its place. The De- 
partment of Agriculture was directed to 
borrow whatever additional funds were 
needed to meet the commitments to the 
farmers. 

As I understand the transaction, it 
was, more than anything else, a device 
for impounding unexpended balances, 
which made it necessary to borrow 
money from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Of course, the President did 
cut the fund by $24,000,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the point I 
am making. The reason I opposed the 
Douglas amendment was that I did not 
want to be a party to compelling the 
Department of Agriculture to borrow 
money from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to make up a deficit if the ap- 
propriation were too low this year. 
With that premise, I should like to ask 
a question of the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee. Does the 
Senator from Georgia know exactly 
what the carry-over will be this year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. No one knows ex- 
actly what it will be. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Tl.at is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not trying in 
any way to put the chairman of the 
subcommittee in a position where he 
must say that he is or is not opposed to 
the pending amendment. However, is 
it not correct to say that many observa- 
tions were made, although perhaps there 
was not evidence adduced directly on 
that point, that the $275,000,000 appro- 
priation might be adequate, if considered 
in connection with the amount of money 
which might be brought over from un- 
obligated balances, unexpended bal- 
ances, or money borrowed but not used. 

Mr. RUSSELL. All the unexpended 
balances were cleaned out when the 
funds were impounded. I have tried to 
be perfectly frank with respect to this 
item. I stated before that no one knows 
exactly how much will have to be paid 
out, because when a ditch is dug, a dam 
is built, trees are planted, or tile drain- 
age is laid, and the local committee of 
the county inspects the work, sometimes 
the work does not come up to the stand- 
ards which have been set, and no pay- 
ment is made. Sometimes a farmer in- 
dicates at the beginning of the year that 
he will carry out a conservation prac- 
tice. Later he becomes so busy that he 
never gets around to doing it. There 
may be some reductions in the antici- 
pated payments, of course. On the 
otl.er hand, I see no reason for becom- 
ing excited about it. We had this carry- 
over of $26,000,000, which, through 
fiscal legerdemain, was impounded. I 
cannot say whether it will be necessary 
to borrow from the Commodity Credit 
Corporation if the Ferguson amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
from Georgia yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it correct to say 
that each year there has been an un- 
obligated balance? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. There has always 
been a balance. Sometimes it has been 
as low as a million dollars. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. I wish to be ab- 
solutely fair about it. I want to pay the 
farmers what they contracted for. They 
should be paid what is owing to them. 
The proper way to pay the farmer is to 
appropriate the money, and then fight 
the borrowings by the agencies where 
they should be fought. On the other 
hand, I understood at the time of the 
committee hearing to which I have re- 
ferred that if we were to appropriate 
$275,000,000 the committee felt—I may 
be wrong, because I see the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia shaking his 
head 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Nebraska must be mistaken, because I 
could not know what he was referring to 

Mr. WHERRY. Perhaps the distin- 
guished Senator was taking off his 
glasses. I certainly was under the im- 
pression that $275,000,000 would do the 
job, and that we had received assur- 
ances that $5,000,000, if needed, would 
come from the unexpended balance. I 
thought the committee was about to 
agree with that view. Opinion was 
closely divided. The chairman of the 
subcommittee knows that I want all con- 
tracts to be paid at the rate of 100 cents 
on the dollar, and I so voted. On the 
other hand, if funds are available to the 
extent of $5,000,000, and we can take 
a chance on it, I should like to see the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee accept the amendment. We could 
appropriate $275,000,000, and then see 
where we would come out. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President. a few 
minutes ago I stated that if we reduce 
this appropriation to $275,000,000, the re- 
duction will not cost one farmer in the 
United States one dime. Such a reduc- 
tion might mean that the Production and 
Marketing Administration would have to 
borrow the amount of the reduction from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, in 
order to carry the agency over to the 
next year, and would have to pay inter- 
est on the amount that was borrowed 

No one can determine down to the last 
dollar what will be obligated, and I shall 
not undertake to do so. However, if the 
entire amount of the appropriation is 
not needed, the amount not needed will 
be carried over to the next year, in any 
event, and to that extent will reduce 
the amount of the appropriation required 
the next year. That is the situation 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Georgia yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the committee considered this 
matter and voted for the $25),000,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. We believed 
that the $280,000,000 figure would be the 
correct one, in order to avoid the neces- 
sity for this agency to borrow from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment lettered “B” of the Senator from 
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Michigan to the committee amendment 
on page 31, in line 15. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. , 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
in connection with the quorum call be 
suspended, and that the order for the 
calling of the roll be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment lettered “B” of the Senator 
from Michigan to the committee amend- 
ment on page 31, in line 15. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, Mr. Fercuson’s amend- 
ment to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 31, in line 
15. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is an 
amendment on page 35 in order at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the 
question at this time is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 31, 
in line 15. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to in- 
quire as to the result of the count on 
the division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Mich- 
igan to the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Presiding 
Officer state what the count was on the 
division? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
count was 13 to 24. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 31, line 15. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
amendment on page 12, lines 22 to 23, 
inclusive, was passed over. I desire to 
call up that amendment, before we pro- 
ceed to other committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The L&cIstative CLERK. Under the 
subhead “Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering,” on 
page 12, line 22, after the word “air- 
planes”, the committee proposes to 
Strike out “$10,351,400” and _ insert 
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“$10,589,730, including not to exceed 
$275,000 for the construction of a lab- 
oratory at Orlando, Fla.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. I move the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
is a great deal of confusion in the Sen- 
ate, and it is very difficult to hear what 
is being said. As I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia is now asking for the 
adoption of the amendment on page 12, 
lines 22 to 24. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. I 
move the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia a question. As I un- 
derstand from page 4 of the report, the 
Department of Agriculture is directed 
to spend $40,000 of this sum on an in- 
vestigation of wheat mosaic. Is my un- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There can be no ques- 
tion on earth about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. My reason for asking 
the question is that it is not included in 
the language on page 12, line 23. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We never include 
such items in a bill. That item provides 
$40,000 for research on wheat mosaic. 
I may say that Representative Hope, 
of Kansas, came before the committee 
and made what I thought was an over- 
whelming case in favor of this item, 
even though it is not included in the 
budget estimate. It was developed in 
the testimony that in the State of Kan- 
sas one county alone had sustained a 
loss of 1,800,000 bushels of wheat be- 
cause of attacks by the green bug and 
the wheat mosaic. I felt it was the duty 
of the committee, despite the fact that 
there was no budget estimate, to recom- 
mend a modest appropriation so that an 
effort could be made to find a way to 
stop such a great economic loss to this 
country. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to say to the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that I ami in full accord with his 
action and that of other Senators in 
having placed a directive in the report; 
but there was a question I wanted an- 
swered: There are three items with re- 
spect to which the committee has di- 
rected the Secretary of Agirculture to 
act. One is the construction of a lab- 
oratory at Orlando, Fla. Another is for 
hybrid-onion research, at Parma, Idaho, 
The third is this item of $40,000 for re- 
search in connection with wheat mosaic. 
I am now merely seeking information. 
I notice the language is expressly set 
forth in the bill, on page 12, lines 22 to 
24, inclusive, regarding the construction 
of a laboratory at Orlando, Fla., but the 
other two items are not in the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator from 
Nebraska will look at the item on page 
12, line 22, he will find the figure of 
$10,589,730. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Embraced within 
that figure are perhaps 150 different re- 
search projects, not one of which is 
spelled out in the bill, but all of which 
appear in the budget estimates, except 
the two which we added, including the 
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one for the hybrid-onion research at 
Parma, Idaho. The Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. WELKER] came before the commit- 
tee, and in my opinion made a very im- 
pressive case. I thought the appropria- 
tion was justified, and we included it, 
Our reason for mentioning the labora- 
tory at Orlando was that we were re- 
quired by law to do that, since it is a 
construction item. 

Mr. WHERRY. I merely wanted the 
Senator to give an explanation, in order 
that those who are interested might 
know why it was included. To my way 
of thinking, the directive contained in 
the report is sufficient. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is sufficient for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his explanation. I appreciate his 
industry. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can assure the Sen- 
ator that, if we are able to save this item 
in the conference, the work which is 
contemplated will be done. To be per- 
fectly frank, it is not a budgeted item, 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But if research in the 
Department of Agriculture has any pur- 
pose, it ought to include research in 
connection with wheat mosaic, and also 
research respecting the greenbug which 
is attacking the wheat crops of Kansas 
and parts of Oklahoma, and is wreaking 
great devastation. I do not think the 
item ought to be opposed because there 
is not a budget estimate for it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
but one more question. If the $10,589,- 
730 is approved by the Senate, there is 
no doubt, is there, that $40,000 will be 
spent for research on wheat mosaic? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, I could not say 
that, because I do not know what atti- 
tude the House may take toward this 
item. 

Mr. WHERRY. I mean so far as the 
Senate is concerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, so far as the Sen- 
ate is concerned, yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not worried 
about the House. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If it is approved by 
the House, there is no doubt that $40,- 
000 will be spent on wheat mosaic re- 
search. The greenbug is another item. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me ask a further 
question. If the amount of the amend- 
ment were reduced by $40,000, what 
would happen to the directive in that 
regard? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It all depends upon 
what directive is given in the report of 
the conferees. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is exactly what 
I am afraid of. I do not want to delay 
the Senate in a matter involving $40,000. 
I suppose I would be accused of being 
less economical if I did that than if I 
tried to write a directive. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is not 
opposed to this item, is he? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. I am so much 
in favor of it, in fact, that I am trying 
to establish a legislative record, to the 
effect that it is understood that $40,000 
will be spent for the purpose indicated. 
If the appropriation is cut, it is my opin- 
ion that that will be the first item to be 
rejected. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Unless some other di- 
rective should be given in the conference 
report, that would certainly be the case, 
because it is an unbudgeted item. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is exactly why I 
raised the question. I could offer an 
amendment, I suppose, on the floor of the 
Senate, directing that the money be 
spent according to the directive. I do 
not want to do that, because I realize 
there are a great many research items in- 
volved in the bill. Of course, if the 
amount is approved we need have no fear, 
so far as the Senate is concerned, but if 
it is reduced, I certainly hope the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will realize that the 
item is so important that, somehow, 
that particular research should be con- 
ducted to the extent possible with 
$40,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
undertaken to discuss my views with re- 
spect to this matter. There can be no 
question, from the evidence submitted to 
the committee, that wheat mosaic and 
the green bug have gone on a rampage, 
ravaging the wheat in areas of Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and that the department 
should direct its efforts toward research. 
That was the thought when we sup- 
ported this amendment very vigorously 
in committee. Iam supporting it on the 
floor. I am proposing to urge its adop- 
tion as vigorously as I know how, when 
and if we get the bill into conference 
with the House. 

Mr. CARLSON and Mr. BRIDGES ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Kansas, who has been on 
his feet for some time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia and the 
committee for having made this recom- 
mendation regarding wheat mosaic and 
the greenbug, which are diseases seri- 
ously affecting the winter-wheat area, 
not only in Kansas and Oklahoma, but 
in Colorado, Texas, and in certain parts 
of Nebraska. I think it most essential 
that the $40,000 be used for that purpose, 
and I sincerely hope that there will be no 
reduction in the committee amendment, 
because the ravages of these wheat pests 
have already cost us and have cost the 
Nation millions and millions of bushels 
of wheat. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator, 
and I can reassure him that I shall do 
my very best. 

Mr. LANGER and Mr. BRIDGES ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have indicated to 
the Senator from New Hampshire that 
I would yield to him next. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Georgia that 
I personally favor this appropriation for 
the study of the mosaic disease in wheat. 
I think it is very worth while. Research 
has been carried on in regard to some 
items which are not so important as is 
wheat, which is the staff of life. For 
instance, I might mention tulips. Re- 
search is carried on to ascertain whether 


tulips can be forced to flower under arti- 
ficial light. Experimental studies are 
being made to produce flowers by artifi- 
cial light. 

There are many items here which are 
perhaps not so essential as others in a 
country which is fighting a war, where 
the money is coming hard, and we are 
being strained in every line. So I am 
glad to have the Senator place emphasis 
on diseases of wheat, which is a very 
vital food crop. If economy is to be 
practiced by the Department, it might 
be tried on some of the activities which 
are not so essential to the life of this 
country, such as ascertaining whether 
tulips can be produced under artificial 
light. There is plenty of sunshine 
around the country without having to 
utilize artificial light. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator from 
Texas referred to the greenbug in con- 
nection with winter wheat. I hope the 
chairman of the committee will make 
it clear to the Department of Agriculture 
that 2 years ago in the Middle West there 
was a very great loss of dark northern 
spring wheat because of the ravages of 
greenbug. The crop in whole areas was 
wiped out, leaving the land as bare as a 
floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 12, line 22. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, at this 
point I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement from 
the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
located in Los Angeles, Calif., supporting 
the laboratory work in an effort to stamp 
out diseases of citrus fruits. It is being 
inserted in the Recorp at the request of 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Ho.titannD], who was the author of 
the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA Fruir GROWERS 
EXCHANGE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

This statement is in support of an addi- 
tional appropriation for facilities at Orlando, 
Fla., for research in citrus production, esti- 
mated to cost about $300,000. It is being 
submitted pursuant to authorization of the 
committee at its hearing held on July 11. At 
that time Senator HoLLanNp appeared and 
presented a full statement in support of the 
proposed appropriation. He also requested 
opportunity for submission to the commit- 
tee of this statement on behalf of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange. The ex- 
change was represented at the time, but 
was unable to complete the statement for 
submission on that date. 

The California Fruit Growers Exchange 
markets citrus fruits grown in California 
and Arizona. Its members include about 
20,000 growers, producing something over 70 
percent of the total citrus fruits produced 
in those two States. California and Ari- 
zona produce practically all of the lemons 
grown in the United States for commercial 
distribution, about half of the oranges and 
&@ much smaller proportion of the grapefruit. 
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The presentation already made by Senator 
HOLLAND and the detailed statement filed by 
him on behalf of the Florida group cove: 
the case so thoroughly that little need be 
added. The woeful inadequacy of present 
facilities, the importance of the work being 
done, its nature and extent and the pro- 
priety of the proposed expenditures are 
convincingly demonstrated. 

The citrus growers of California and 
Arizona and the many persons in those 
States who are directly and indirectly in- 
terested in the citrus industry have a vital 
interest in the successful conduc of the 
research activities now under way and 
contemplated at the Orlando Sub-tropical 
Fruit Field Station of the Bureau ot! 
Industry, Soils and Engineering 

The Department of Agriculture has | 
recognized the necessity for replacement and 
improvement of the present inadequat: - 
cilities. The proposal was referred to in the 
report of the House Committee (Report No 
421) on the Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill, at page 8.- It was stated 
that the members of the committee are fully 
convinced of the need and are fully sympa- 
thetic with efforts to correct the conditions 
While we fully agree with the prevailing 
sentiment that Federal expenditures must 
be reduced to the minimum, we believe that 
this project is of such exceptional and press- 
ing immediate need, that an exception to 
the rule against additions to the budget 
should be made in this instance. 

One of the most important studies being 
conducted by the Orlando station is that 
with reference to the disease known as 
Tristeza and the development of adequate 
resistance root stocks. This is a virus dis- 
ease which has been particularly devastating 
in the orange orchards of South Africa and 
South America. 

Another disease of a somewhat related 
character which has caused tremendous 
damage to the lemon groves of Sicily might 
also be mentioned. That disease is known 
as mal secco or wither tip—technically 
Deuterophoma tracheiphila petri. While 
that disease has been met principally in the 
lemon-producing areas of Italy, it also at- 
tacks oranges and grapefruit. There is no 
known remedy for the disease and once it 
gets a foothold, complete destruction of trees 
appears to be the only control measure. Up 
to the present time, no occurrence has been 
observed in the North American Continent. 
But the threat of its spread to the citrus- 
producing areas of the United States is ever 
present. 

A collection of five articles translated from 
the Italian and published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture give the 
latest information on this disease. The 
publication is dated July 28, 1950, and is 
issued as a Foreign Agricultural Circular 
(FCF-6-50) entitled “Mal Secco” translated 
by May Coult, with a foreword by J. Henry 
Burke. A copy of Mr. Burke’s foreword is 
attached for further information on the 
subject. 

The California Fruit Growers Exchange 
joins the Florida interests in urging approval 
of this badly needed project. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CALIFORNIA Fruit Growers EXCHANGE, 
Pau. S. ARMSTRONG, General Manager. 


Juty 16, 1951. 


Plant 


FOREWORD 


Our literature on the subject of Deutero- 
phoma tracheiphila petri is barren as to re- 
cent developments relating to this important 
citrus disease, and very little has been writ- 
ten in English since Dr. Fawcett made his 
studies nearly 20 years ago. 

The material published here was collected 
during a study of the Italtian citrus industry. 
Four of the articles were obtained from liter- 
ature received during studies in Sicily in the 
late summer of 1949. It is hoped that these 
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translations will help our citrus industry to 
a better understanding of an important cit- 
rus disease which has since 1918 reduced 
Italian lemon production by approximately 
50 percent. 

Mal secco is a tree-killing fungus disease. 
The danger lies in the manner in which it 
is spread through the air to healthy leaves 
and through the ground to the roots, and 
also in the fact that there is no known com- 
pletely effective means of control. 

From these translations you will see that 
no citrus variety is immune to this disease, 
only more or less resistant. Young sweet 
orange trees have been observed to be in- 
fected with this fungus in Italian nurseries. 
The degree of susceptibility to the disease 
depends upon the period of growth, and 
whether the fungus gains the upper hand 
during the periods of dormancy. 

It will also be seen that infections of trees 
are more common in the areas where there 
is frequent frost damage since apparently 
the cold renders the resistant varieties tem- 
porarily susceptible to the disease. Lemon 
trees are also more susceptible in areas where 
wind damage is frequent. 

Most important is the fact that, while 
different species have varying degrees of re- 
sistance to the disease, this applies only to 
infection through the leaves and branches. 
If infected dry leaves or branches are tilled 
into the soil, the fungus may enter the tree 
through a break or damage to the roots, 
and when this occurs no citrus variety is 
resistant to attack. 

These facts lead to some interesting spec- 
ulations. So far the disease has appeared 
only in citrus districts where hand tillage is 
practiced and great amounts of labor are 
expended on each acre. Since the disease 
may be spread by infected leaves dropping to 
the ground it might be possible that the 
disease would spread very rapidly in a citrus 
culture where tillage is by mechanical means 
and the infected leaves might be dragged 
through the orchard. 


In Sicily, informed people in the citrus in- 
dustry exhibited, in packing houses, lemon 
fruits said to be infected with this fungus. 
These fruits color more rapidly than nonin- 
fected fruits, and the button is shed since 
the fungus weakens the attachment of the 


fruit to the stem. In the button socket, 
immediately after the fruit is removed from 
the tree, there is a slight pink pigmentation. 
If the fruit is cut open, this pigmentation is 
observed to extend down through the core of 
the fruit and into the flesh at the blossom 
end. 

If the fung is in the fruit, it would be 
interesting to know whether an infected 
lemon, after being cut, juiced, and then dried 
as it might be in normal disposal after 
household use, would develop the fungus 
spores, under proper moisture and tempera- 
ture conditions. 

In the translations, the term “verdelli” is 
used many times and refers to a fruit. In 
Sicily the verdelli practice is the method 
which is employed to produce summer lem- 
ons. Where this practice is followed, the 
lemo.: groyes are allowed practically to dry 
out in June and July. In late July or early 
August irrigation water again is applied in 
two or three rapid irrigations with the ad- 
dition of chemical fertilizer to shock the tree 
into an artificial bloom which produces 
lemons which ripen in summertime. 

According to Sicilian terminology, the 
fruits of the lemon tree which ripen at the 
normal time in winter are referred to as 
lemons, and the fruits which are the result 
of the verdelli practice, or summer lemons 
are commonly referred to, not as lemons, but 
as verdelli The verdelli are therefore 
lemons which mature in the summer. 

Thanks are due to the Experiment Station 
at Acireale for the publication, “Factors 


*Verdell is the singular form of verdelli, 
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Which Govern or Contribute to the Develop- 
ment of Mal Secco of Citrus Trees, and 
Methods of Combating This Disease,” and to 
the Citrus Chamber of Commerce at Messina 
for copies of its magazine Citrus. The assist- 
ance of the Messina Chamber of Commerce 
Officials of the Italian Ministry of Agriculture 
and many citrus growers in Sicily also is 
acknowledged. 

It is possible to present this collection of 
translated articles on mal secco due to the 
work of May Coult, translator for the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Through 
her work as a translator of many technical 
articles, Miss Coult has become acquainted 
with plant pathology, and two of the articles 
presented here were selected by her as being 
pertinent to this subject and valuable to 
interested plant pathologists. This is there- 
fore a more complete presentation of the 
subject due to her insight and thoughfulness. 
It is a difficult subject to translate, and Miss 
Coult is to be congratulated for her excellent 
work. 

Publication of this foreign agriculture 
circular is a phase of the study of foreign 
citrus producing areas, which is a part of 
the general program of developing foreign 
markets for United States agricultural prod- 
ucts in plentiful supply and studying for- 
eign competition with such products. This 
is presented separately due to the special 
nature of the subject. This work was car- 
ried out by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations under provisions of the Research 
and Marketing Act and is presented in the 
interests of the United States citrus in- 
dustry. 

J. HENRY BURKE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, in lines 20 
and 21, page 35, under the heading 
“Agricultural production programs,” to 
strike out “$8,300,000” and _ insert 
“$12,000,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment “F.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 35, lines 20 
and 21, it is proposed to strike out 
“$12,000,000” ‘and insert in lieu thereof 
“$10,000,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, at 
first sight perhaps the members of the 
Appropriations Committee feel like con- 
gratulating themselves on the reduction 
which they have made in comparison 
with the appropriation for last year. 
Last year Congress appropriated for the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, for administrative work, $29,900,- 
000. The Senate committee is propos- 
ing $12,000,000. At first sight that 
seems to be a saving of $17,300,000, even 
though it is $3,700,000 more than the 
House figure of $8,300,000. 

But, Mr. President, acreag~> controls 
have been abandoned as to the three 
great basic commodities of corn, wheat, 
and cotton. Last year the acreage 
allotments for corn were approximately 
90,000,000 acres, 71,000,000 acres for 
wheat, and a little more than 28,000,000 
acres for cotton, a total for those major 
crops of approximately 190,000,000 acres. 
There were also acreage restrictions on 
tobacco and peanuts amounting to about 
7,600,000 acres. So, the total acreage 
allotments handled by the Production 
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and Marketing Administration amount- 
ed to at least 197,000,000 acres, or just 
short of 200,000,000 acres. 

For that work the Production and 
Marketing Administration received $30,- 
000,000, in round figures, or approxi- 
mately 15 cents an acre. But during 
last year, as we all know, the acreage 
restrictions on corn, wheat, and cotton 
have been abandoned, and the only re- 
strictions remaining are on tobacco and 
peanuts, amounting to less than 7,000,- 
000 acres. Yet the Bureau of the Budget 
presented a request for nearly $3 an 
acre. The estimate of the Senate com- 
mittee provides them with administra- 
tive costs of approximately $1.80 an 
acre, or 16 times the per acre cost of 
last year. 

In view of the fact that the Production 
and Marketing Administration work has 
shrunk from almost 200,000,000 to 7,000,- 
000 acres, what justification, funda- 
mentally, is there for a $12,000,000 
appropriation? 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration wanted $6,000,000 to pub- 
lish and distribute a pamphlet, a copy 
of which I hold in my hand, entitled 
“1951 Production Guide,” comprising 75 
mimeographed pages of statistics and 
advice to the American farmer. 

I have looked over.the pamphlet with 
some interest. I would say it would be 
an excellent subject for a master’s thesis 
in some department of agricultural eco- 
nomics; that it could be read with profit 
by graduate students in agricultural eco- 
nomics; that it may have some appli- 
cability, some interest for committees 
working under the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration; but certainly it 
never justified an original request for 
$6,000,000. I hold the copy in my hand, 
and I should like to have Senators in- 
spect it. 

As I recall the figures, there are ap- 
proximately only 5,000,000 real farms in 
the United States. If we subtract the 
subsistence farms, which are not really 
in the commercial market, there are 
approximately 3,000,000 farms. 

So the Department of Agriculture was 
originally asking that we furnish these 
copies to the farmers at an average cost 
of $1.20 per unit—5,000,000 copies. If 
we cut it down to 3,000,000 copies at $2 
per unit, I believe the estimate of the 
committee is an allowance of $4,200,000 
for this 1951 Production Guide, which, 
on the basis of 5,000,000 farms, would 
produce an 80-cent cost. 

I am not an expert in printing costs. 
I believe the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BENToN], whom I see 
present, is an expert in such matters, 
as he is one of the large publishers of 
the country. I show the pamphlet to 
him and ask him informally if the cost 
would be 80 cents a unit. To my un- 
tutored mind it could be reproduced by 
mimeographing at from 15 to 20 cents a 
unit. If printed by the millions it could 
be done at a somewhat lower figure. I 
have given the Senator from Connecti- 
cut an opportunity to testify, and I 
should like to ask him if he thinks the 
cost would be 80 cents, or $1.20? 

Mr. BENTON. This pamphlet, of 
course, is mimeographed. If it were 
printed by the millions I should think 
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the unit cost would be not to exceed a 
dime. The principal element of cost in- 
volved must be in the research under- 
lying these tables. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That work has al- 
ready been done in the Department of 
Agriculture. It is a compilation of the 
figures contained in the yearbooks of the 
Department of Agriculture. A good team 
could assemble that material in a month. 
I think itis accurate. I am very much in- 
terested in the statement of the Senator 
from Connecticut, who is the head of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in this coun- 
try—although that is an American pub- 
lication, I hasten to say—that this 
pamphlet could be reproduced for a 
dime. Yet the Department had the ef- 
frontery to propose a unit cost of $1.20; 
and the committee is recommending 
costs of 80 cents per unit. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. I may suggest that 
very few publishers are experts on print- 
ing. We employ experts on printing. 
My curbstone opinion is most casual and 
superficial. But if the Senator is cor- 
rect in his contention, may I ask him 
why he is proposing to reduce the sum 
merely from $12,000,000 to $10,000,000? 
Why not reduce the amount from $12,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be very glad 


to propose to reduce it by a greater 
amount fhan I have, but like Warren 
Hastings, when he testified before the 
British House of Commons and said that 
he was astonished at his own modera- 
tion, so I am astonished at the modera- 


tion with which I propose to make this 
cut. I am perfectly willing to cut the 
amount to the House figure. I think 
that is the best figure. But I notice that 
when it comes to a farm bill, no one 
wants to make acut. So it seems to me 
that I should temper principle with dis- 
cretion and propose a cut of only $2,- 
000,000. 

I may be wrong. I do not want to be 
unjust. But to my mind, this is the 
most bare-faced performance of raiding 
the Public Treasury in behalf of fake 
printing bills and in favor of an inflated 
organization I have seen for some time. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovcias]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I feel I 
should say a few words about the amend- 
ment. Of course, if this matter were 
exactly as pictured by the Senator from 
Illinois, in his total misconception of it, 
the Secretary of Agriculture should have 
been discharged for ever requesting such 
a budget estimate, and the President 
should have been roundly condemned 
for having approved it and having sent 
it to the Congress, and the budget officer 
should have been discharged. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is correct in saying 
that we reversed the program completely. 
We had marketing quotas on cotton, we 
had acreage allotments on wheat and 
corn. Many millions of acres were in- 
volved. We had an appropriation of 
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some $25,000,000 to handle that program. 
The war in Korea completely reversed 
the farm program. Instead of having 
acreage allotments and marketing quo- 
tas we had to go completely in the other 
direction. Instead of reducing produc- 
tion, the great need was for increased 
production, and the farmers were re- 
quested to increase production by 48 
percent in order that there might be 
available the commodities necessary to 
enable us to pass through this critical 
period. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, such 
times require the production of a num- 
ber of specialty crops. We have to pro- 
duce the things wherein we are not self- 
sufficient. The scorned pamphlet to 
which the Senator from Illinois referred, 
which may have cost too much for all I 
know, but it is an important pamphlet, 
was designed to advise the farmers of 
crops of which we are deficient in this 
country in order that they might know 
what was necessary to produce to take 
care of defense needs. This item is some 
five or six million dollars below the 
budget estimate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
my good friend yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is below the origi- 
nal budget estimate, yes; but is it not 
true that when the House cut the figures 
the Bureau of the Budget discovered that 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration could operate on less money than 
the $20,000,000 originally asked for, so 
that the Senate committee figure is 
$2,000,000 below the $14,000,000 figure 
which the budget finally said they could 
operate with, after the House had pushed 
them quite severely? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The original estimate 
was $20,000,000, and the revised esti- 
mate was $14,000,000. The action of the 
House had something to do with it; and, 
of course, the Department realized that 
there was going to be quite a delay before 
the appropriation bill could be passed, 
and that they could not spend all the 
money. One-twelfth of the year has 
already elapsed, and perhaps by the time 
the bill is passed, one-sixth of the year 
will have elapsed. Therefore, they may 
not be able to carry on the program for 
the full year at all. 

Mr. President, there may be too much 
money in this item. I have no way of 
knowing exactly down to the last dollar 
what the amount should be. I thought 
we were very conservative when we cut 
the amount below the revised estimates 
based on a revised appraisal of the situa- 
tion, including the fact that the fiscal 
year started on the Ist of July. But this 
I do know, Mr. President, that when we 
had a so-called War Food Administra- 
tion in World War II, which had levels 
of production that were 10 or 12 percent 
below the levels we have fixed for 1952, 
we spent $30,000,000 or $40,000,000, and 
I think as high as $80,000,000 in one year 
on the War Food Administration. No 
one thought anything about it. 

Now, either the Nation is endangered 
and should have defense production or 
defense production is not needed. If it 
is needed, I think the item recommended 
by the committee is conservative, be- 
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cause it is about one-half of what we 
were spending when we had actually the 
control programs to which the Senator 
alludes. But I believe it is important 
to have some agency or activity of the 
Government in Washington which is fa- 
miliar with the needs, which can obtain 
advance notice of the Nation's require- 
ments and can pass that information 
through the county committees to the 
individual farmer in order that he may 
produce to meet the needs. , 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, wil] the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not a fact that all 
the price-support programs are under 
PMA, and that therefore this money will 
be used to carry on those programs? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That iscorrect. The 
Senator from North Dakota is a farmer 
and has more familiarity with the sub- 
ject than any other Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. YOUNG. In the past '3 months 
the prices of most basic commodities 
have dropped quite severely, and most 
of them now are below support levels— 
about 80 or 85 percent of parity or lower. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I think the item 
is justified. That is my opinion about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, of 
course, one feels very reluctant to chal- 
lenge the opinion of the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia, whose knowledge 
of these matters is very great, and whose 
public spirit is real. I should like to 
point out that the $12,000,000 appropria- 
tion allows $5,800,000 for acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, the precise 
amount of the final figure of the budget. 
It allows $2,000,000 for assistance to 
farmers in obtaining necessary facilities 
for production, and it allows $4,200,000 
for the production guides, or an average 
cost of production and distribution of 80 
cents per unit to the 5,000,000 farmers. 

My proposal to cut the amount by 
$2,000,000 is a very modest one. There 
will still be $5,800,000 for acreage allot- 
ments. Incidentally, that would be a 
cost per acre of approximately 80 cents, 
because the acreage allotments now 
apply only to peanuts and tobacco. 
That is an 80-cent-per-acre figure, 
whereas we were operating on a 15-cent- 
per-acre figure. It still allows $2,000,000 
for production facilities, and it allows 
$2,200,000 for the production guides at 
40 cents apiece. 

All I am saying is, let us save $2,000,C00 
on production guides. Instead of their 
costing $4,200,000, let them cost $2,- 
200,000. Is not $2,200,000 enough? Or 
are the gentlemen in the Department of 
Agriculture so interested in padding 
printing costs and in finding an excuse 
for their organization in distributing this 
material, that they want to bill us at 80 
cents a copy? 

Mr. President, millions of dollars are 
being asked merely for this little publi- 
cation. I submit that here is a chance 
where we can save a couple of million 
dollars, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Dovuctas}. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hennings Millikin 
Anderson Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bennett Hill Moody 
Benton Hoey Morse 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Hunt Neely 
Butler, Md. Ives Nixon 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, O’Conor 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Carlson Johnston, 8.C. Robertson 
Chavez Kem Russell 
Clements Kerr Saltonstall 
Connally Kilgore Schoeppel 
Cordon Knowland Smathers 
Dirksen Langer Smith, Maine 
Douglas Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Lodge Smith, N.C. 
Eastland Magnuson Sparkman 
Ecton Malone Stennis 
Ellender Martin Taft 
Ferguson Maybank Underwood 
Frear McCarran Watkins 
Gillette McCarthy Wherry 
Green McClellan Wiley 
Hayden McFarland Williams 
Hendrickson McKellar Young 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tilinois [Mr. Doveias] to the committee 
amendment on page 35, beginning in 
line 20. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Presiding 
Officer be kind enough to state the 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 35, line 20, 
after the word “commodities” Mr. 
Dovuctas proposes to strike out “$12,000,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$10,000,- 
000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the chief clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Kerauver], the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray] and the Senator 
from Wyoming {Mr. O’MaHoneEy], are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fu.- 
BRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia ([Mr, 
GeorGeE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMauon] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc]} is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “yea.” 


President, a 
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The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
Houmpurey], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEeravver), and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], if present and 
voting, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter] and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Durr], and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. WELKER] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tospey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Tuye! is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr, 
BREWSTER] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] is paired with 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lone]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Louisiana would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—48 
Bennett Hennings Moody 
Benton Hickenlooper Nixon 
Bricker Hoey O’Conor 
Bridges Hunt Pastore 
Butler, Md. Ives Robertson 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Capehart Kem Schoeppel 
Carlson Kilgore Smathers 
Cordon Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Lodge Smith, N.C. 
Dworshak Malone Taft 
Ecton Martin Watkins 
Ferguson McCarthy Wherry 
Frear Millikin Wiley 
Hendrickson Monroney Williams 

NAYS—30 . 
Aiken Hill McFarland 
Anderson Holland McKellar 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Mundt 
Connally Kerr Neely 
Eastland Langer Russel] 
Ellender Magnuson Sparkman 
Gillette Maybank Stennis 
Green McCarran Underwood 
Hayden McClellan Young 

NOT VOTING—18 

Brewster Pulbright McMahon 
Butler, Nebr. George Murray 
Cain Humphrey O’Mahoney 
Case Jenner Thye 
Duff Kefauver Tobey 
Flanders Long Welker 


So Mr. Dovctas’ amendment to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments on page 35, line 20, as 
amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was on page 35, 
line 21, after the word “than”, to strike 
out “$2,000,000” and insert “$2,800,000,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “National school lunch pro- 
gram”, on page 36, line 11, after ‘(42 
U. S. C. 1751-1760)", to strike out $83,- 
500,000” and insert “‘$83,367,419.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Marketing services”, on page 
38, line 6, after the word“Provided”, to 
strike out: 

That hereafter appropriations available 
for classing or grading any agricultural com- 
modity without charge to the producers 
thereof maybe reimbursed from nonadminis- 
trative funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the cost of classing or grading 
any such commodity for producers who are 
eligible to obtain Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion price support. 


And in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

That hereafter there may be transferred 
to appropriations available for classing or 
grading any agricultural commodity without 
charge to the producers thereof such sums 
from nonadministrative funds of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as may be neces- 
sary in addition to other funds available for 
these purposes, such transfers to be reim- 
bursed from subsequent appropriations 
therefor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity,” on page 38, line 22, after “(7'U. S. C, 
1-17a)”, to strike out “$650,000” and in- 
sert “$591,072.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration”, on page 38, line 24, after the 
word “expenses”, to strike out ‘$8,000,- 
000” and insert “$7,949,911.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, -to 
this committee amendment, I offer the 
amendment which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 38, in line 25, it is 
proposed to strike out “$7,949,911” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$4,904,570.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
committee amendment relates to the 
item for crop insurance. Instead of 
allowing the amount of the committee 
amendment, my amendment to the 
committee amendment would reduce the 
appropriation to the amount the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corporation had for 
administrative expenses for the fiscal 
year 1950. 

Mr. President, over the years I have 
followed this matter closely, and I should 
like now to take a little time to refresh 
the memory of the Members of the Sen- 
ate in regard to the history of crop in- 
surance. 

This entire program was authorized 
away back in 1938. I remember very 
well indeed when it was authorized, and 
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I also remember my own objection to it, 
even at that time. 

The crop-insurance program con- 
tinued until 1943, and then got into 
difficulties, and was suspended. It was 
reinstated in 1945, 

In 1947 Congress revised the program, 
and replaced it on a limited and ex- 
perimental basis. 

Under the law under which the re- 
vised program was developed, a sound 
system and adequate premiums were 
called for. 

I think the Senate will be interested 
in the financial history of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, which I 
have followed very closely. 

In the first years, when it was going 
full blast as a program applicable to the 
entire country, for all commodities, the 
Corporation lost $76,825,000. That was 
the net amount of the indemnities over 
and above premiums. However, that 
does not tell the entire story, because in 
those years this agency had in excess of 
$42,000,000, as I recall—I have not re- 
freshed my memory recently on the fig- 
ure, but it was at least $40,000,000 or $42,- 
000,000—for administrative expenses. 

What happened was that the entire 
capital stock of the Federal Crop Insur- 
ance Corporation was simply exhausted. 
At that time I took the position that 
either the program of this agency should 
be cut back or the agency should be su- 
pended entirely. 

Now of course some improvement has 
been made. On a limited basis, Federal 
crop insurance applies to only 877 coun- 
ties in the entire country, and applies to 
six or seven commodities, and is appli- 
cable to approximately 40 States. 

The evidence taken at the hearings 
and the records submitted indicate that 
in the 3 years 1948, 1949, and 1950, the 
premiums were approximately $38,000,- 
060 and the indemnities were approxi- 
mately $34,000,000. So itis rather inter- 
esting to note from the testimony that 
the premiums exceeded the indemnities 
by approximately $4,000,000. However, 
that does not tell the whole story, because 
this agency was operating during those 
3 years with approximately $13,000,000 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

So if we are really going to draw up an 
honest-to-goodness balance sheet and if 
we are going to include the cost of doing 
business, we find that the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation, instead of hav- 
ing made money or instead of having had 
an excess of income over expenditures, 
actually lost $9,000,000 during those 3 

years; and the expenditures were approx- 
imately 33 percent of all the premium 
income. 

As has been indicated, this agency has 
approximately 465 full-time employees 
and 540 part-time employees, and its 
Officials estimate that it will have some- 
thing in excess of 1,000 employees of all 
kinds for the fiscal year 1952. 

I emphasize to the Senate that this 
corporation has been doing business, off 
and on, on either a full or a limited basis, 
for 13 years. I am not a bit satisfied 
with its balance sheet, and I think that 
even on a limited or experimental basis, 
this corporation is not now showing any 
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better results than it has shown in the 
past. 

It is rather interesting to note that 
there is actual resistance to crop insur- 
ance. This agency has not been able to 
demonstrate its usefulness to such an 
extent as to develop any enthusiasm on 
the part of the farmers for its program. 
If the corporation had been able to do 
so, it would not now be asking, for the 
next fiscal year, for half a million dollars 
in order to be able to inaugurate a high- 
pressure selling campaign. 

There is a reason for that situation, 
Mr. President. In the Corporation's own 
statement by way of justification, the 
Officials of the Corporation state—as we 
find on page 673 of the House hearings, 
which are infinitely more amplified than 
are the hearings before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee: 

Even though the Corporation is selling 
continuous-type contracts, approximately 25 
percent have been canceled each year either 
by the farmer or by the Corporation because 
of nonpayment of premiums or failure to 
conform to prescribed farming practices. 
The 1950 crop year cancellation rate of 1949 
continuous contracts by commodity is as 
follows: 

Cancellation 
Commodity: ! 


Tobacco 


1Continuous contracts for beans and mul- 
tiple crop were first sold in crop year 1950, 


So, Mr. President, we can understand 
why the Corporation needs half a million 
dollars or more in order to put on a 
high pressure selling drive. 

The officials of the Corporation state 
the case very plainly when they say: 

This means that of the 434,300 contracts 
in force in 1951, approximately 117,400 will 
be canceled and will be replaced by new 
policyholders. 


Mr. President, it is all very well to say 
that the Corporation has to sustain some 
kind of a sound level of operations on 
a sound actuarial basis. However, 
frankly speaking, when this Corporation 
has to put on a selling drive in order to 
sell the insurance to the farmers, and 
when the Corporation is up against the 
kind of a cancellation rate it has actu- 
ally experienced, it seems to me we are 
justified in being very suspicious of the 
justification for this program and in 
believing that its operations are on a 
bad basis, and that if we were to appro- 
priate further funds for this purpose, 
we would be throwing good money after 
bad. 

If the premiums the farmers are pay- 
ing are not commensurate with the cost 
of doing this business—and certainly the 
premiums are not in keeping with the 
amount of indemnities which are being 
paid—the arrangement is not a sound 
one. 

In this connection, Mr. President, let 
me point out that the total obligations 
of this Corporation appropriation are 
increasing. The total obligations in 1950 
were $4,904,570; the 1951 estimate is 
$7,095,625; and the 1952 estimate is 
$8,200,000. 
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Frankly, I want to see a little more 
return for the money. I want to see 
better progress made, in view of the ex- 
penditures—because, after all, all the 
taxpayers of the United States have to 
sustain this administrative cost—before 
I care to venture any increased expendi- 
tures in behalf of this Corporation. 

So, Mr. President, the amendment I 
propose to the committee amendment 
woud reduce the administrative ex- 
penses of this Corporation to the 1950 
level. My amendment to the committee 
amendment would give the Corporation 
some money with which to proceed with 
actuarial experiments, and so forth; and 
if in future years the Corporation 
demonstrates that it has done better, 
and is able to present a better balance 
sheet than the one presented to us now, 
I shall be willing to modify my views on 
this matter. 

I had hoped tha: -here would be an im- 
provement, and that the farmers would 
rush in to join in this program. After 
all, when there are so many county com- 
mitteemen scattered all over the States, 
and when this program in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture embraces 68,000 full- 
time and part-time employees, most of 
whom are in the field and have contact 
with the farmers, if by word of mouth 
and expressions of good will they cannot 
get the farmers to join in this program 
any more than they have joined in it up 
to the present time, I think the time has 
come for the Congress to cut back the 
program. 

So my amendment to the committee 
amendment would restore the amount of 
the appropriation for administrative ex- 
penses to the amount allowed in 1950. 
I think the testimony of the officials of 
the corporation themselves justifies mak- 
ing the cut which I propose. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think I have exercised a 
great deal of charity and restraint in not 
proposing to reduce the amount of the 
appropriation more than I do by means 
of the amendment which I have sub- 
mitted to the committee amendment. 

So, Mr. President, I trust that this 
rather interesting venture in the entire 
field of crop insurance will be kept at a 
reasonable level before we move out too 
far and fritter away more of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Let me remind the Senate that it will 
not be too long before there will be a 
tax bill before us. Perhaps it will be 
before us in several months. No one 
knows at the moment what additional 
taxes will be required, whether $5,- 
000,000,000, $6,000,000,000, $7,000,000,000, 
or more; but we have no moral right to 
sweat that kind of money out of the 
pocketbooks of the taxpayers unless we 
can justify the expenditures authorized 
by Congress—and in that connection I 
refer not only to billions of dollars, but 
also to millions of dollars, and also to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, as 
well. 

I confess, Mr. President, that I shall 
find it very difficult indeed to vote for 
the tax bill, when it comes before the 
Senate, because I have not been too 
deeply impressed with what the Congress 
up to this good hour has done in the 
field of economy. It is so easy to let the 
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other fellow do it, or to expect the 
other agency to bear the burden. I have 
said on occasion that, in times such as 
these, I think of tue little girl whose 
father gave her 10 cents for an ice-cream 
cone. While she was proceeding to the 
drug store to buy the cone, a kind lady 
encountered her and said, “Where are 
you going?’ She replied, “I am going to 
the drug store to buy acone. My father 
gave me a dime.” The good lady said, 
“Well, why don’t you give the dime to 
a missionary in China?” She replied, 
“I am going to get a cone, and I will let 
the druggist give the dime to the mis- 
sionary in China.” 

Pass it off, if you please, but believe me, 
there will be a day of reckoning with 
respect to these appropriations, and I 
think, in all conscience and fairness, I 
should now make known to the Senate 
that, if a sufficient number of Senators 
will join me, when the deliberations on 
the bill are concluded, I intend to ask 
for a yea-and-nay vote on its passage, 
I feel deeply about the fiscal integrity 
and the solvency of the United States. 
We should not fail to protect both: and 
here is an opportunity to cut back a few 
millions of dollars, because, by the ad- 
ministration’s own record, they certainly 
have not justified this increase. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Illinois has ever heard the 
story of the man who endeavored to get 
his cow to eat sawdust by putting green 
glasses on her eyes. It was a very suc- 
cessful experiment, except that the cow 
died. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am sure that if it 
was a homeopathic remedy, I may say to 
my friend from West Virginia, it must 
have been eminently successful. Possi- 
bly we ought to apply a homeopathic 
remedy, or doses of such remedies, to this 
appropriation bill. We might succeed in 
cutting back some of the expenditures. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should also like to 
ask the Senator whether he realizes that 
in Germany, during World War II—and I 
am giving the Senator a basic fact—the 
German Government conceived the 
idea, similar to the invention of the man 
who put green glasses on his cow to 
make her eat sawdust, of using sawdust 
to develop a species of sugar from wood. 
It was not a true sugar, in the sense of 
being sweet. They also developed from 
sawdust a mold that could be used for 
cow feed, so that eventually, in World 
War II, the Germans fed their cows upon 
sawdust. However, I may say to the 
Senator from Illinois that it required 
governmental intervention and govern- 
mental capitalization to force a man, 
instead of going to the five-and-ten-cent 
store to buy a pair of green glasses, to 
buy a cow feed developed from sawdust 
by governmental experimentation and 
appropriation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I con- 
clude by saying that I hope this amend- 
ment will appeal to the Members of the 
Senate being directed to a proper place 
for economy. 
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Mr. KILGORE Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My time has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois is correct about the 
very trying experience we had with the 
old Crop Insurance Corporation. He is, 
however, undertaking to charge up to 
the new the sins of the old; which is the 
same as charging the sins of the father 
to the son. There is room for debate 
as to whether the Government should 
ever have embarked on the crop insur- 
ance program. The insurance com- 
panies who sell hail insurance and wind 
insurance are very bitterly opposed to 
this program, because damages by hail 
and by wind are likewise included in the 
policies which are sold to the farmer, 

It so happens that there is not an in- 
surance company anywhere on earth 
which deals in this type of insurance. 
Some people thought that the farmer 
was entitled to have some insurance 
against the hazards which beset agri- 
culture, and considered whether he 
should have insurance against droughts, 
against floods, and against the other 
hazards which periodically cause great 
losses to farmers. There is no great pri- 
vate company on earth from which such 
protection can be obtained. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Did the crop insur- 
ance cover damage by floods? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course it covered 
damage to crops by floods; and under 
this very program thousands of dollars 
will be paid to the farmers in the area 
which is now under water. 

Mr. President, following the original 
venture, we overhauled the program en- 
tirely. We put it on an experimental 
basis, with selected counties to be cov- 
ered, and selected commodities to be in- 
sured. 

The Senator refers to the increase in 
the administrative expense. I point out 
that the Congress.directed how this pro- 
gram should increase. In the year 1950, 
which the Senator used as a base, there 
were 394 counties in the program. Un- 
der the law enacted by the Congress, 
there will be 877 counties in the program 
in the year 1952. The Department can- 
not possibly carry on this program as it 
is now in the process of development, 
even on an actuarial basis, under the 
appropriations suggested by the Senator 
from Illinois. If it is desired to do away 
with the program, let us simply elimi- 
nate the entire appropriation. This Con- 
gress, I think, is possibly in a temper to 
kill anything of this nature, so it would 
perhaps be better to eliminate all of this 
appropriation, rather than hamstring 
the program and waste $4,000,000 in the 
process, as would be done in the event 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois should be adopted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe the Sen- 
ator referred to this, but is it net true 
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that Congress enacted a law a short time 
ago requiring the Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration to increase its operations, and 
to extend them to a number of additional 
counties? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That act was ap- 
proved August 25, 1949. That is what 
I am referring to. Congress directed 
the Corporation to apply the program to 
new crops and to an increasing number 
of counties. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If this amendment 
should be adopted, would it not be well 
to repeal the law which requires the 
Department to carry on this program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly that should 
be done; or, if we simply want to use a 
meat ax, we should eliminate the entire 
appropriation, and tell the farmer that 
he is going to be thrown back to where 
he was, and that he cannot vossibly get 
any insurance for his crops anywhere on 
earth. That is the position in which it 
would leave him. 

Mr. LANGER. Not even Lloyds of 
London would write such insurance. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is the one 
form of insurance that cannot be ob- 
tained anywhere on earth. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree to all that 
has been said about the losses which oc- 
curred heretofore in the crop-insurance 
program. The losses in connection with 
the original program, as the Senator 
from Illinois will remember, were partly 
because of the fact that the program 
seemed to be regarded as additional 
compensation to farmers, not as an 
insurance program. When it was placed 
upon an insurance basis, and an ef- 
fort was made to set up actuarial tables 
in the very first year in which the new 
program was in operation there resulted 
an operating profit of something like 45 
percent. That cannot continue forever. 

There are bad years with insurance 
companies of all forms. We have seen 
the largest and best-managed insurance 
casualty companies in this country come 
vo the Government for relief when they 
were practically bankrupt. This Crop 
Insurance Corporation had a bad year in 
1949. Itdid not have an extremely good 
year in 1950—only a fairly good year— 
but, again, they were taking in new ter- 
ritory, by direction of the Congress of 
the United States. Since the Congress 
ordered the Crop Insurance Corporation 
to expand its program, and ordered it 
to go into new territories, I do not be- 
lieve it is then proper for the Congress 
to say it should not have expanded. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I agree completely 
with the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator from 
Illinois will indulge me a moment, I 
desire to point out that the great dif- 
ference between the new program and 
the original program is that under the 
original program, the Government Cor- 
poration endeavored to insure the full 
value of the farmer’s crop. Under the 
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new program, all that the farmer can 
insure is the cost of planting his crop 
and getting it in the ground. So far as 
all his labor in it is concerned, he can 
get no insurance at all; he can only 
insure the actual out-of-pocket cost of 
planting the crop. 

I believe, Mr. President, this is a 
proper function of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Certainly, if the Congress has 
changed its mind and wishes to do away 
with the crop-insurance program, it 
should eliminate the appropriation en- 
tirely, and not put it on such a basis 
that it cannot possibly hope to function. 

Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. AIKEN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Illinois, after which I shall 
yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am interested in 
getting all the facts before the Senate, 
before it passes judgment. My friend 
from Georgia wili agree, first of all, that 
the Government had a loss of nearly 
$73,000,000 on the first 7 years’ operation 
of this program, will he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought it was more 
than that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That figure excludes 
certain items of loss. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought it was very 
unfair for the Senator from Illinois to 
charge up to this program the expenses 
of the old one, because he knows, better 
than almost anyone else, that this is an 
entirely different program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL. And it is a much more 
conservative program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But let us take it step 
by step. If we add the administrative 
expenses, the cost was well over $100,- 
000,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was the figure 
I had in mind. But that has nothing 
to do with the present program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand. At the 
end of 7 years I made an effort to liqui- 
date the Corporation, and there was the 
same identical argument from members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
other committees. But, as a result, it 
was actually liquidated in an appropri- 
ation bill, as my friend from Georgia 
will remember, and then it was restored 
or an experimental basis. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Corporation 
should have modified their actuarial 
basis. They have been in process c do- 
ing it, and they have had some years of 
experience in the program. But where 
are we? When we take the $13,000,000 
of administrative expenses and measure 
it against losses, we are still, as the say- 
ing is, “behind the 8-ball.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. I regret that I cannot 
yield for an argument. The Senator has 
consistently opposed the program, and 
he succeeding in liquidating it. The 
Senator was correct when he said the 
Government was paying the overhead 
costs of the insurance. If the Govern- 
ment did not do it, there would be no 
insurance companies that could do it. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know something about 
the crop insurance program, because the 
new program is the product of what the 
present occupant of the White House 
chooses to call the worst Congress in 
history.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Il- 


linois {[Mr. DirxsEen] is agreeing with 
the President, at least so far as crop 
insurance is concerned. 

Mr. AIKEN. As the Senator from 


Georgia says, the program was about to 
be abandoned. Approximately $100,- 
000,000 had been lost because of the fact 
that the Government guaranteed the 
full income from the crop. The program 
was abused. £o the question arose as to 
whether we chould revise the program 
and vut it on a sounder experimental 
basis, or abandon it altogether. 

The kightieth Congress approved a 
bill which was sponsored by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.ian]} 
and myself. It was a_ bipartisan 
measure, and was approved in the 
Senate without any serious opposition. 
It limited the number of counties which 
could be insured. We tried get the 
insurance companies interested in it. 
As I recall, the bill itself authorized the 
Federal Government to work through 
private insurance companies so far as 
possible, but except for writing hail in- 
surance, they were not interested in crop 
insurance at all, and were hardly in- 
terestéd in hail insurance. They had to 
charge such a high rate that I do not 
think the companies themselves liked it. 
But the program worked out, and most 
of the crops insured finished in the black 
or broke even. It was used largely by 
tobacco growers and wheat growers. 

The Eighty-first Congress, which is 
supposed to be the next worst in history 
until the Eighty-second is appraised, 
amended the bill so as to provide for ex- 
tending the activities. Am I correct in 
assuming that the increase in the appro- 
priation which is provided is to take care 
of the increased coverage in counties au- 
thorized by the Eighty-first Congress? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, not quite. As 
against this year, yes; but there will be 
the same number of counties next year 
as there are at the present time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The budget estimate 
shows 394 counties for 1950, 624 for 1951, 
and 877 for 1952. That indicates the in- 
crease which has taken place in the ap- 
plications for crop insurance. 

Mr. AIKEN. AsI recall, the bill which 
passed the Eightieth Congress provided 
that each year additional crops might be 
brought under coverage in an experi- 
mental manner. 

Mr, RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Having had a life of 4 
or 5 years, the activity is still in an ex- 
perimental stage. Congress hoped, and 
I think the farmers hoped, that there 
would eventually be worked out some 
kind of crop insurance which would be 
workable for the entire country. I con- 
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sider it still on an experimental basis. 
I do not Know exactly how much money 
is needed, whether the Department has 
asked for too much, or whether the com- 
mittee has allowed too much. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I dislike to take the 
time of the Senate, but I desire to make 
it clear that the program is still experi- 
mental and is still widening It is to be 
applied for the first time this year in the 
Florida citrus industry. Polk County, 
the home county of the Senator from 
Florida, is where the first trial program 
has been set up, only this year. There 
has been great need for reasonable in- 
surance coverage, and I think it is a 
highly worth-while effort, which will 
show the way to mutual or other com- 
mercial operations in the future. The 
Federal Government is not expected to 
carry anything but a minor part of the 
administrative cost, and I thoroughly 
approve of the venture, which does not 
invade any field which has been covered 
in recent years by private commercial 
insurance companies. It should estab- 
lish its value or lack of value in this first 
experiment this year. The Florida citrus 
industry is an industry of approximately 
$200,000,000 a year, and it is worth while 
to bring insurance protection into that 
field 

Mr. RUSSELL. And the growers will 
be called upon to pay the taxes to which 
he Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
adverted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. They have been 
called upon to pay, through taxes, the 
cost of similar programs in other indus- 
tries. They have not murmured about 
that. Now they have their first oppor- 
tunity to participate in the program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make one observation, and then I 
shall yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois {Mr. Douvctas]. I insist that if we 
are to cripple the program, the wisest 
thing to do would be to eliminate the 
entire appropriation. The bill of which 
the Senator from Vermont |Mr. ArKen] 
was coauthor contains a clause which 
authorizes and directs that the program 
be turned over to private companies any 
time they are willing to undertake it. 
For my part, I am willing to welcome 
and embrace any private company that 
has any capital at all which is willing 
to come forward and take thé program 
off the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. It was the purpose of 
the program to develop a method by 
which crop insurance would be taken 
over by private insurance companies, but 
none of them was willing or anxious to 
take over the experimental phases of the 
program. In fact, they probably could 
not afford to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They can reinsure 
any part of the business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I frankly say to the 
Senator from Georgia that the loss has 
occurred for 13 years, and if 13 years 
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of loss is not enough, then what will 
it take to get the Government out of 
the business? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think it is still un- 
fair to charge up to the new effort the 
losses of the old Crop Insurance Corpo- 
ration. I do not think it is at all fair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the Sen- 
ator from Georgia agree that while this 
program is a very good one, that the ad- 
ministrative cost should be paid by the 
people who take out the insurance? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What the Senator 
from Georgia and his committee have 
proposed is that at least 75 percent of 
the administrative costs shall be borne 
by the Government. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Georgia is not proposing such a thing 
at all. That is the provision of the basic 
act under which the Crop Insurance 
Corporation proceeds. The Senator 
from Georgia is making no such pro- 
posal. We have appropriated pursuant 
to the law. Of course, if the costs can be 
charged up to the farmers, the private 
companies would be in business. 

Mr. AIKEN. This was, frankly, an 
experimental program, and charging the 
costs up to the farmer would be the 
same as charging the cost of the devel- 
opment of new varieties of wheat or new 
methods of pest controls to the ultimate 
user. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hennings Monroney 
Anderson Hickenlooper Moody 
Bennett Hill Morse 
Benton Hoey Mundt 
Brewster Holland Neely 
Bricker Hunt Nixon 
Bridges Ives O’Conor 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Capehart Johnston, 8.C. Russell 
Carlson Kem Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Schoeppel 
Clements Kilgore Smathers 
Connally Knowland Smith, Maine 
Cordon Langer Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Lehman Smith, N.C. 
Douglas Lodge Sparkman 
Dworshak Magnuson Stennis 
Eastland Malone Taft 

Ecton Martin Underwood 
Ferguson Maybank Watkins 
Frear McCarthy Wherry 
Gillette McClellan Wiley 
Green McFarland Williams 
Hayden McKellar Young 
Hendrickson Millikin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] to the committee 
amendment on page 38, line 25. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], and the Senator from 
Tennessee {Mr. Keravuver], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr, Lone], the Senator 
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from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Murray], and 


the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
O’MaHoNnEy] are absent on official 
business. 


The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeEorGE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Louisiana {Mr. ELLENDER], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butler] and the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Durr], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuyeE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] is paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KeEr- 
AUVER]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Bennett Frear Nixon 
Brewster Hendrickson O’Conor 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bridges Hoey Saltonstall 
Butler, Md. Ives Smith, Maine 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Kem Smith, N.C. 
Dirksen Knowland Taft 
Douglas Lodge Watkins 
Dworshak Martin Wherry 
Ferguson Moody Williams 

NAYS—44 
Aiken Holland Millikin 
Anderson Hunt Monroney 
Benton Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Carlson Johnston, 8.C. Mundt 
Chavez Kerr Neely 
Clements Kilgore Pastore 
Connally Langer Russell 
Cordon Lehman Schoeppel 
Eastland Magnuson Smathers 
Ecton Malone Sparkman 
Gillette Maybank Stennis 
Green McCarthy Underwood 
Hayden McClellan Wiley 
Hennings McFarland Young 
Hill McKellar 

NOT VOTING—19 

Butler, Nebr, George Murray 
Cain Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Case Jenner Thye 
Duff Kefauver ‘Tobey 
Ellender Long Welker 
Flanders McCarran 
Fulbright McMahon 
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So Mr. DIRKSEN’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 38, line 24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Loan authorizations”, on page 
39, line 12, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “a total of $100,000,000” 
and insert “$75,000,000”, and in line 13, 
after the word “program”, to insert “and 
$25,000,000 for the rural telephone pro- 
gram.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion—Loan authorization”, on page 41, 
line 12, after the word “amended”, to 
strike out ‘“$100,000,000" and insert 
“$110,000,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I call up my amend- 
ment identified as 7-25-51—D. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuier CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 41, line 12, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$110,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$103,000,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
are not making much progress in cutting 
the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation biil. The only cut which we 
have made is a reduction of $2,000,000, 
which I had the honor of proposing, 
from $4,200,000 to $2,200,00, for the cost 
of printing and distributing the mag- 
nificent pamphlet entitled “Production 
Guides,” which I display to the Senate. 

After the amendment was adopted a 
number of Senators were kind enough 
to shake my hand and congratulate me 
on the reduction. I told them that I 
was very appreciative of their congratu- 
lations, but I urged them not to be too 
sure about the reduction. I should like 
to make a prediction. It is that along 
about next winter the Department of 
Agriculture will come to Congress for a 
deficiency appropriation. It will ask for 
$2,000,000 to print and distribute this 
handsome pamphlet to the American 
farmers. 

I believe there is developing—and I 
heard rumors in the cloak room to the 
effect that the Department of Agricul- 
ture intends to bring forth a deficiency 
appropriation request—a tendency on 
the part of administrative agencies to 
take the appropriating function out of 
the hands of Congress. If any of their 
appropriations are-cut they serve notice, 
either openly or tacitly, that they will 
come back to Congress and get the money 
on a deficiency appropriation when the 
guard in the House and Senate is down. 

I am serving notice on the Department 
of Agriculture that if such is their inten- 
tion we shall be watching the proposed 
deficiency appropriation very carefully 
in the Senate. Let them beware about 
trying to get the $2,000,000 restored in 
a deficiency appropriation. 

That is all I have to say with respect 
to the past item. I now wish to speak 
briefly on the pending amendment. 

First of all, I wish to say that I be- 
lieve the Farmers Home Administration 
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is one o: the finest accomplishments of 
the Democratic Party and of the Roose- 
velt administration. It is designed to 
help the man farthest down. I believe 
it to be a splendid program, and it should 
be continued. I would fight to the death 
any attempt to cripple it. 

However, I should like to point out 
that last year $103,000,000 vas spent for 
the program. ‘The House committee 
recommended that the amount be cut to 
$100,000,000, or by 3 percent. The 
House of Representatives approved the 
reduction to $100,000,000. The Senate 
committee has increased the amount to 
$110,000,00), representing an increase of 
$7,000,000 over the amount expended last 
year, without too much explanation as 
to why the increase is recommended. 

My amendment would retain for the 
coming year the same amount which was 
approyriated last year. My amendment 
is not a proposal to cut the funds of the 
program below the amounts used last 
year. It is merely a proposal to prevent 
the program from costing more during 
a period when we are faced with na- 
tional defense costs of about $50,000,- 
000,000. 

I shall say no more. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak briefly in view of the inference 
that the committee increased the appro- 
priation wildly, recklessly, and without 
any sense or reason. There was reason 
for increasing the appropriation. 

First of all, I wish to point out that 
we are dealing with a loan fund, and 
that the funds are repaid to the Treas- 
ury. The loans are made to a class of 
farmers who must have certification to 
the fact that they cannot obtain funds 
anywhere else. The repayments on prin- 
cipal amounts are running considerably 
more than 99 percent. If we include in- 
terest payments, which are made at a 
higher rate than the Government pays, 
it will be seen that the funds are paid 
off to an extent greater than the Gov- 
ernment is out of pocket because of them. 

That is the first part of my statement. 

In the second place, the Bureau of 
the Budget recommended an increase in 
the loan fund to §110,000,000. They did 
it for two reasons. First, because of in- 
creased farming costs, fewer farmers 
can be assisted now than a year ago with 
the same amount of loan funds. The 
average size of initial adjustment loans 
has increased from $1,189 in 1949 to 
$1,360 in 1950, and for the current fiscal 
year it will average approximately $1,750. 
That is why even with the increased 
item, not so many farmers will be serv- 
iced. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield, but I am able 
to yield only very briefly. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be brief. In 
other words, it will cost more to make 
a crop than it cost before. Is not that 
the entire situation? 


Mr. RUSSELL. Thatiscorrect. Even - 


with the increased appropriation, the 
agency will not be able to reach the same 
number of farmers. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. YOUNG. Is not this agency the 
only one which extends to veterans credit 
to enable them to get started in the farm- 
ing business? 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
point. 

Mr. YOUNG. This agency has done a 
remarkable job, let me say. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; it has. 

Mr. President, by means of other pro- 
grams we give all kinds of assistance to 
veterans, including assistance to enable 
them to obtain training and to build 
homes. However, we overlook the ap- 
propriation of any money whatever to 
enable a veteran to borrow operating 
funds in order to establish himself in the 
farming business. This item is the only 
one by means of which the veteran is 
able to obtain from the Federal Govern- 
ment funds with which to establish him- 
self in the farming business. 

There will be more applications from 
veterans, many of whom have received 
on-the-farm training at the expense of 
the Federal Government, than this fund 
will be able to accommodate. 

This item is not costing the Govern- 
ment any money because it represents 
a loan which is repaid. However, if we 
strike out this item, we shall be denying 
operating funds to more than 7,000 farm- 
ers throughout the United States, and 
that at a time when we are requesting 
more farm production than we have ever 
had before. If we eliminate this item, 
we shall force 7,000 farmers out of busi- 
ness, although it is not costing the Gov- 
ernment anything to carry on this loan 
program at the present time. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois to the 
committee amendment will be rejected. 

The PERESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinos [Mr. 
DovuGias] to the committee amend- 
ment on page 41, in line 12. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 41, in 
line 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, 
in line 13, after the word “amended”, 
to strike out ‘$4,250,000" and insert 
“$5,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries and expenses”, on 
page 42, line 21, after the numerals 
“1950”, to strike out “$27,500,000” and 
insert “$28,150,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Farm Credit Administration,” 
on page 43, line 7, after “(12 U. S. C. 
833)”, to strike out “$300,000” and in- 
sert “$400,000”, and in line 12, after the 
word “agencies”, to strike out ‘$2,625,- 
000” and insert “$2,725,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Extension Service—Salaries 
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and expenses”, on page 44, line 25, after 
the word “possessions”, to strike out 
“$880,000” and insert “$818,673.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the Secretary”, on 
page 45, line 11, after the word “Agri- 
culture”, to strike out “$2,082,200” and 
insert “$1,992,168.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations,” on page 46, line 18, after the 
word “only”, to strike out “$600,000” and 
insert “$548,054.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Infcrmation,” on page 
46, line 25, after the word ‘“Depart- 
ment”, to strike out “$1,271,000” and 
insert $1,215,268.” 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, to this 
committee amendment I call up my 
amendment lettered “H.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from California to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 47, line 1, in lieu 
of ‘$1,215,268,” it is proposed to insert 
“$878,268.” 

On page 47, line 16, beginning with 
the word “and”, strike out all down to 
and including “$611,128” in line 21, and 
insert in lieu thereof “, $286,128.” 

On page 48, line 11, before the period 
insert a colon and the following: “Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be used for the prepa- 
ration of part 2 of the annual report of 
the Secretary (known as the Yearbook 
of Agriculture), or for the payment of 
salary to any person engaged in the 
editing or preparation of such report.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the Chair is advised 
that the only portion of the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Califor- 
nia to the committee amendment which 
is in order at this time is the first part, 
namely, that on page 47, in line 1, where 
it is proposed to insert the figure ‘$878,- 
268,”" in lieu of the figure “$1,215,268.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it 
would save considerable time of the Sen- 
ate to consider at one time the entire 
amendmerftt submitted by the Senator 
from California. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the eniire 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from California may be considered at 
this time; I wish to have the Senator's 
amendment considered in its entirety at 
one time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, this 
amendment relates to the appropria- 
tion of funds for the Agricultural Year- 
book. I know that all Members of the 
Senate are familiar with the yearbooks 
and how they are distributed. 

I should like to say at the outset that 
the amount of money involved is rela- 
tively small when compared with the 
total national budget and when com- 
pared with the amount which might be 
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saved by amendments which have pre- 
viously been rejected or by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, which 
has been approved. 

I submit, however, that a very im- 
portant principle, apart from the amount 
of money affected, is involved. I think 
it is vital for us to recognize during 
this time when it is necessary to increase 
taxes in order to maintain the defenses 
of the Nation at an adequate level, that 
we make every possible reduction in non- 
military expenditures. What test should 
be applied in making those reductions? 

First, I think all of us recognize that 
any appropriation made by Congress, re- 
gardless of when it is made, should have 
a desirable purpose. I think we also 
recognize that there are some instances 
in which the purpose for which an ap- 
propriation is requested may be desir- 
able, but the appropriation itself cannot 
be said to be necessary at a time when 
we must appropriate great sums for na- 
tional defense. The principle we should 
apply at such a time is to eliminate the 
desirable but unnecessary expenditures. 

It seems to me that to appropriate 
the funds which my amendment would 
eliminate would be a direct violation of 
that principle. I believe that the publi- 
cation of the Agricultural Yearbook and 
its distribution by the Members of Con- 
gress, free of charge, to their constitu- 
ents, is a desirable function. Certainly 
it is desirable for the 400 constituents in 
each congressional district who are 
lucky enough to receive a copy, free of 
charge, from their Representative or 
Senator, as the case may be. And 
though some may disagree, I assume it is 


also desirable from the standpoint of the 
Members of the House and the Senate 
who are able to distribute copies of the 
yearbook—which are worth approxi- 
mately $2.75 each—free to these 400 con- 


stituents. However, although I admit 
that free distribution of this publication 
may ordinarily be desirable, I do not be- 
lieve the publication and distribution of 
the yearbook meet the test of necessity. 

I make that statement for several rea- 
sons, but one which I should mention 
in particular because I base it on an 
argument which was made eloquently 
yesterday by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet], who has handled this bill 
on the floor so expertly during the past 
few days. The Senator from Georgia, 
it will be recalled, pointed out that dur- 
ing the war the farmers of the Nation, 
with less equipment and less personnel, 
produced more than has been produced 
at any time in our history. I should like 
to point out that the farmers of the 
United States accomplished that with- 
out the benefit of the Agricultural Year- 
book. 

I say that we have a good precedent 
for the action which I ask the Senate 
to take in connection with this commit- 
tee amendment—a precedent based on 
action which the Congress took during 
the war, because in 1943, in both the 
House and the Senate, by overwhelming 
votes it was decided that, although the 
free distribution of the Agricultural 
Yearbook might be desirable, it was not 
essential at a time when the funds to 
be appropriated for military purposes 
were necessarily so large. So for the 
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3-year period of peak agricultural pro- 
duction during the war the Agricultural 
Yearbook was not distributed to the 
farmers of the United States. 

I think that that precedent was a good 
one, and I believe that during this period, 
in which we are not at war, but in which 
we are certainly in a war economy so far 
as the amount necessary for national 
defense is converned, we should follow 
that precedent. 

Let me reiterate what I said at the 
outset. I know the argument will be 
made to the effect that this book does a 
great deal of good, that farmers are able 
to turn to its pages and read comments 
concerning various problems which they 
have on the farm—that is, the very for- 
tunate few who are able to obtain copies 
of this book from their Representatives 
or Senators. I know, too, it will be said 
that this is a very small amount when 
compared with all the funds we are ap- 
propriating for this purpose and for that 
purpose at home and abroad; but I say 
that, though the anrount is small, and 
though the distribution of this book in 
ordinary times might be desirable this 
is a clear-cut case where the appropria- 
tion is not absolutely essential and nec- 
essary. I further urge the adoption of 
this amendment for another reason, one 
which I think will appeal to the Members 
of the Senate. I have been concerned, 
as I am sure other Members of this body 
have been, by the rather snide remarks 
which contain commentators, both in 
the press and on the radio have made 
from time to time concerning the action 
of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in cutting appropriations for 
the various agencies. 

I think Senators know what I mean. 
It is often said that the Congress is 
willing to cut everyone else but the Con- 
gress; that when it comes to a congres- 
sional prerogative, when it comes to 
anything that has to do with the ex- 
penses of the Congress, the people can 
be sure that the Congress will not cut 
itself. 

Here is an opportunity for the Con- 
gress to cut itself. Oh, I know we our- 
selves do not get the books. It means 
nothing to us, financially, but it is one 
of the prerogatives we have—the op- 
portunity to send to our favorite con- 
stituents these agricultural yearbooks. 
Here is an opportunity for the Congress 
to cut itself, and I believe that in so 
doing we shall set a good example—a 
good example, certainly, for the country 
and a good example of the application of 
this principle—that during this period 
when it is going to be necessary for this 
country to incur a deficit the Congress 
will make cuts in appropriations for 
purposes which may be desirable, but 
which are not absolutely essential. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. LANGER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, let me con- 
gratulate the Senator from California 
upon his amendment, which I think is 
a@ very fine one. I would ask the Sena- 
tor from California whether it is not 
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. 
true, as I understand his amendment, 
that he is merely proposing that part 2 
of the yearbook not be printed. 

Mr. NIXON. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Part 1 will still be 
retained; will it not? 

Mr. NIXON. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder whether 
the Senator from California would be 
kind enough to read some of the titles 
in part 2 of the yearbook, so that we 
could judge the value of part 2. Would 
the Senator read some of the titles of 
the yearbook in part 2? 

Mr. NIXON. There are a number of 
titles which might be interesting. 

Before reading the titles I want to em- 


‘phasize one point. This cut would in no 


way interfere with the distribution to 
the farmers of agricultural bulletins, 
which, as we know, are distributed on a 
free basis to anyone desiring them. This 
would affect only part 2, which is a sum- 
mary of the bulletins, and which more 
or less compiles all the bulletins into one 
volume. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Some of the titles in 
part 2 intrigued me, and I wonder 
whether the Senator from California 
would read some of them to indicate the 
the great popular appeal—exclamation 
point—which some of these articles 
might have. 

Mr. NIXON. I shall not attempt to 
select any particular titles among others, 
because I think some relate to important 
and essential matters, and others do not. 
But, for example, I might read from the 
table of contents in the first part of the 
book. Here are some typical titles: 

Removing the Glands From Cotton- 
seed. 

Transcendental Gastronomic Art. 

Mechanics of Ruten Action. 

Production of Riboflavin by Fermen- 
tation. 

Angora, the Long-Haired Rabbit. 

Feathers as a Source of Fiber. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that psint? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the fact that the greatest 
pressure for the cultivation of Angora 
rabbits is from his State of California? 

Mr. NIXON. I am well aware of that, 
and I may say that I believe the rabbit 
growers in California, many of whom live 
in the congressional district which I for- 
merly represented in the House, will be 
very willing to obtain the bulletin on 
Angora rabbits directly from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which they can do 
even if the yearbook is not published. 
And after all, I should say that only 
about 50 out of the several thousand rab- 
bit growers in that district would have 
been able to obtain the book free from 
his Representative in Congress anyway. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is the Senator 
familiar with what happened during 


* World War II, so far as this book was 


concerned, in the Department of Agri- 
culture? In other words, did not the 
Department recommend the elimination 
of this publication at the time when 
newsprint was scarce and when paper 
used by publishers was scarce, and did 
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it not actually omit the publication of 
the yearbooks during the World War 
period? 

Mr. NIXON. I think the Senator ap- 
parently was not on the floor when I 
discussed that point. As a matter of 
fact, the yearbook was dispensed with 
during World War II. I went back to 
read the debates on the subject, be- 
cause I was particularly interested in it. 
It was eliminated for two reasons; one, 
because of the necessity for economy 
which I have mentioned; and, two, be- 
cause of the scarcity of newsprint; and 
I may say that both those reasons, it 
seems to me, exist today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from California will read 
some more of those very interesting 
titles. 

Mr. NIXON. Let me first yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota, who has 
been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. LANGER, «I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia whether his experience has been 
the same as mine, in that more than half 
of the yearbooks go to the young people 
who belong to the 4—H Clubs, the Future 
Farmers of America? 

Mr. NIXON. I would perhaps be un- 
able to corroborate the Senator’s state- 
ment with any certainty. I do know 
that there were only 400 copies for dis- 
tribution in a congressional district hav- 
ing a population of 500,000. I know also 


that if they do go to the members of the 
4-H Clubs onl¥ a very few selected mem- 
bers of the 4-H Clubs obtain them. I 
may say further that if the book is 
essential, if the book is necessary, it 
should not be distributed free only to a 


selected few, but it should go to all who 
ask for it. As I think the Senator is 
quite aware, we get many requests we 
are unable to fill. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the Senator's ex- 
perience been the same as that of the 
senior Senator from North Dakota, that 
the 4-H Clubs send in petitions, signed 
by practically every member of the 4-H 
Clubs, requesting that they receive indi- 
vidual copies? 

Mr. NIXON. Asa matter of fact, that 
is exactly the point I was making. I 
have received many more requests than 
I have been able to fill, and I think that 
bears out my point that the yearbook 
is one which the farmer, and in many 
cases the city dweller—because I have I 
have had many applications from city 
people as well—would like to have on 
their shelves as a reference work. But, 
by the same token, I think that an 
analysis of the colloquy between the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota and myself 
proves that the book does not meet the 
test of necessity, because if it were 
necessary for farm production, if it were 
absolutely essential, then it should be 
distributed on a free basis to all of those 
who request it, rather than to a few 
selected persons. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from California 
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be given an additional 2 minutes in 
which he may read some of the titles in 
the yearbook. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from California 
(Mr. Nixon]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California wish to oc- 
cupy an additional 2 minutes? 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that I appreciate the offer of 
the chairman of the committee that I 
may have an opportunity to read some 
of the titles, but the time is rapidly 
passing and, under the circumstances, 
I think the Senate would rather proceed 
to vote. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of 
course, postponing the printing of the 
so-called Agricultural Yearbook is a mat- 
ter which is of interest to every Senator. 
I have not heard all of the titles, but 
I might say that some of them seem quite 
strange to some persons, though each 
and every one of them represents a very 
real problem to some farmer or to large 
groups of farmers in the United States. 

In order that the Senate may be in- 
formed as to what is in the book before 
we vote with reference to it, I wish to 
read a brief statement as to what it 
contains: 

This book with illustrations to show the 
way to identify and control the 80 most 
damaging insects will enable farmers, house- 
wives, gardeners, agricultural students, and 
others to instantly recognize insects and the 
damage they cause for more effective insect 
control, and will provide invaluable infor- 
mation in directly usable form for extension 
work, for land-grant colleges and other in- 
stitutions in entomology, plant and forestry 
study courses, and in training subprofes- 
sional workers in the Department. This 
book should have far-reaching beneficial 
effects on crop production, saving of crops, 
and saving and preserving agricultural prod- 
ucts in storage. It will be useful in farm 
and city homes, in institutions, industrial 
plants, and probably will be utilized for text- 
book purposes in schools and colleges. 


Mr. President, if the Senate wishes to 
vote to postpone the publication of the 
Agricultural Yearbook, it is at perfect 
liberty to do so. There is a difference 
between dealing with insects by a man 
who lives on a farm as compared with 
some man who lives in an apartment 
where there are available house man- 
agers and a number of employees to kill 
insects and radents and other pests that 
disturb those who are not so fortunately 
situated. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator from 
Georgia know that in my office I receive 
10,000 calls for the Agricultural Year- 
book, as compared with one call for the 
United States Code? That is how popu- 
lar the Agricultural Yearbook is. If there 
is a desire to save in printing costs, 
let us save on the United States Code. 
The Agricultural Yearbook goes to per- 
sons who need it and want it. I do 
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not send one of them out of my office 
unless it is requested, and I send all 
that I have and all that I can get from 
other Senators. It is a book which goes 
to the American farmer. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
about the popularity of the yearbook: 
but I have always felt that there was 
something unfair about the allotment 
of them. Each Senator receives only 
550 copies, while Representatives receive 
400 copies. I have never been able to 
comply with all the requests I have 
received. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. The point has been 
made that only a few farmers receive 
benefit from the yearbook. The books 
go to boys’ and girls’ clubs, to rural 
schools and libraries, and they become 
reference books for the entire com- 
munity. Is not that the usual practice 
in agricultural States? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I assume that is cor- 
rect. I send them to school libraries in 
rural communities. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me state as a fact, 
if I may, in the Senator’s time, that I 
never send out one of these books with- 
out a request, and the requests far ex- 
ceed the supply. Most of the requests 
come from groups rather than from in- 
dividuals. The books take their place 
in the community library as the most 
valuable single book on the subject. I 
think we may well propose to abolish the 
publication of some other book rather 
than the Agricultural Yearbook. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in my 
belief that one of the articles in the last 
Agricultural Yearbook was entitled “Re- 
moving the Glands From Cotton Seed”? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot answer that 
question, because, unfortunately, I did 
not read the last Agricultural Yearbook. 
I try to keep in touch with the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture, but 
I have quite a bit of other work to do. 
I congratulate the Senator from Illinois 
on the study he has made of the glands 
of cotton seed—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But the Cenator from 
Georgia has been unable to study the de- 
tails of the subject. I shall await a time 
when the Senator from Illinois and I 
have sufficient time so that he might 
explain it to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered en bloc by the Senator 
from California (Mr. Nrxon}. 

Mr. NIXON and other Senators re- 
quested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrrp!], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpnHrey!, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee {[Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Louisiana {Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran], the Senator 
from Michigan {Mr. Moony], the Sena- 
tor from Montana (Mr. Murray], the 
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Senator from Maryland [{Mr. O’Conor], 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeEorGE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon]} is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Montana would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BuTLer!] and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Carn], the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Durr], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire {Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], and the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CAPEHART] are detained on 
official business. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Bripces] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on Official business. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tospey] is paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee I[Mr. 
KeEFAvUver]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Bennett Holland Saltonstall 
Bricker Ives Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Kem Smathers 
Carlson Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Lodge Smith, N.C, 
Dworshak Martin Taft 
Ferguson McCarthy Watkins 
Frear McClellan Wherry 
Gillette Millikin Wiley 
Hendrickson Monroney Williams 
Hoey Nixon 

NAYS—37 
Aiken Hickenlooper McKellar 
Anderson Hill Morse 
Benton Hunt Mundt 
Chavez Johnson, Colo, Neely ° 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Connally Johnston, §.C. Robertson 
Cordon Kerr ussell 
Eastland Kilgore Sparkman 
Ecton Langer Stennis 
Eulender Magnuson Underwood 
Green Malone Young 
Hayden Maybank 
Hennings McFarland 
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NOT VOTING—24 


Brewster Flanders McMahon 
Bridges Fulbright Moody 
Butler, Nebr. George Murray 
Byrd Humphrey O’Conor 
Cain Jenner O'Mahoney 
Capehart Kefauver Thye 

Case - Long Tobey 

Duff McCarran Welker 


So Mr. Nrxon’s amendments, en bloc, 
were rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion recurs on the committee amend- 
ment on page 46, line 25, and page 47, 
line 1. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Library”, on page 48, line 16, 
after the word “members”, to strike out 
“$700,000” and insert “$641,237.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title II—Special activities— 
Research on strategic and critical agri- 
cultural materials’, on page 48, line 23, 
after “(50 U. S. C. 98f)”, to strike out 
“$450,000” and insert “$650,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title I1I—Corporations”, on 
page 51, line 18, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$15,000,000” and insert 
“$16,500,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, to the 
committee amendment on page 51, lines 
18 and 19, I send to the desk my amend- 
ment designated “7-25-51—C,” which I 
ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LecGIsLaTIveE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 51, line 19, 
it is proposed to strike out “$16,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$15,500,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
total of $16,350,000 was appropriated 
last year for administrative expenses of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
the year 1950-51. For this year the 
House committee recommended, and the 
House approved; an appropriation of 
$15,000,000: The Senate committee is 
recommending an appropriation of $16,- 
500,000, or a $1,500,000 increase over the 
House figure. 

Mr. President, I should like to point 
out that the Senate committee figure 
is $16,500,000, despite the fact that there 
is much less need for price support, by 
means of loans and purchases, because 
of the present high demand for farm 
products. The problem now is not that 
of a surplus farm crop. The problem is 
to get an adequate supply of food and 
provisions for the people of our country 
and of our potential allies. Therefore, 
there is much less work for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to do. In 
the face of this situation the commit- 
tee is proposing for administrative ex- 
penditures a $1,500,000 increase over the 
House figure. 

Mr. President, I am asking by my 
amendment for a total appropriation of 
$15,500,000, $850,000 less than was voted 
last year and I submit that the 
amount I propose is more than justi- 
fied in view of the changed agricultural 
situation, There will not be nearly so 
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much work for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to do this coming year as 
there was last year. The price-support 
program on potatoes, for example, has 
been removed, thank goodness. Prices 
of cotton and corn are both above sup- 
port levels and wheat is very close to it. 
I cannot see why we should maintain 
administrative expenses for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation at such a 
high level when its work has been greatly 
diminished. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to make one brief statement with 
respect to this item. At the time the 
House made this reduction in the budget 
estimate all the agricultural commodities 
were above 90 percent of parity, and it 
was stated in the committee report that 
the reduction was made because of the 
fact that farm prices were above the 
loan values, and therefore the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation would not have 
any considerable loan program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand from 
the Senator from Georgia that the rea- 
son the Senate committee proposed to 
increase this figure is that the prospect 
is that there will be substantially larger 
quantities of agricultural products under 
the price-support program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How can the Sena- 
tor from Georgia reconcile that with 
the administration’s appeal for price 
controls to hold prices down? We are 
now being asked for an extra appro- 
priation to hold prices up. I wonder 
if we can get an explanation of that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The explanation is 
very simple. I thought the Senator from 
Delaware, who is supposed to be an ex- 
pert on control problems and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, would know 
the answer to that question. 

Both the House and the Senate com- 
mittees have written into the bill a pro- 
vision that no price control shall be 
placed on farm commodities below parity. 
The loan is available at 90 percent of 
parity. The 10-percent difference be- 
tween the loan value and the price sup- 
port means a profit or loss to tens of 
thousands of farmers, so the explanation 
is very simple. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I correctly under- 
stand, this appropriation is to carry out 
a@ program for regulating the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and not a program for 
obtaining lower prices. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to inform 
the Senator from Defiware that the ef- 
fect of price ceilings so far has not been 
to hold prices down. It has been to hold 
them up. When a ceiling is fixed, it 
automatically becomes the price. Con- 
sumer prices today would be much less 
if there had been no effort to control 
prices. 

I think that after the price-control 
bill has been finally acted upon by both 
Houses we shall hear more talk about 
price supports for the rest of the year, 
because unless the weather changes we 
are going to have excentionallv heavv 
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crops, and price supports will likely go 
into operation before the end of this year 
on a considerable scale. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina, but I wish to con- 
clude my explanation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I did not mean to 
interfere with the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is not 
interfering. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The subject of the 
control bili has been brought up. The 
Senator from Georgia and I had the 
privilege of being on the subcommittee. 
I thoroughly agreed when we increased 
the amount of money for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in the subcommittee 
and in the full committee, because, as 
the Senator from Georgia and other 
Senators from agricultural States well 
know, the price of wheat has gone down 
to 85 percent of parity. The price of 
cotton has gone from 45 cents to 34 cents. 
It is continually going down. 

As the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] has stated, prices have gone 
down because of the excellent weather. 
If the weather continues to be good, we 
shall make the biggest crops ever known 
in this country. The farmers planted 
them because the Congress, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and other agencies 
asked them to plant them. They plowed 
up the hills, and they plowed up the val- 
leys. We have the finest prospect I have 
ever known in my life for huge crops of 
wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, and other 
farm commodities. It was for that rea- 
son, as the Senator from Georgia well 
knows, that we worked together on the 
subcommittee to increase this appropri- 
ation so that the farmers would be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the con- 
tribution of the Senator from South Car- 
olina. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr.LEHMAN. The Senator from Mli- 
nois [Mr. Douctas] made the statement 
that his amendment, which would pro- 
vide $15,500,000, I believe, was only 
$850,000 less than was provided last year. 
However, according to the report, on 
page 18, the authorization for 1951 was 
$19,100,000. That, of course, would 
show a greater hiatus than that stated 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is no question 
that the Senator from New York is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is a discrep- 
ancy between the House Committee re- 
port on the agriculture bill and the Sen- 
ate committee report. I have taken 
my figures from the House committee 
report. The House committee report, on 
page 26, shows administrative costs for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
1951 of $16,350,000. The Senate report 
gives a somewhat higher figure. I have 
worked basically from the House com- 
mittee report since the Senate com- 
mittee report was made available only 
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a few days ago. I suspect that in the 
interim, between the issuance of the 
House committee report and the is- 
suance of the Senate committee report, 
the Department of Agriculture has 
brought forth another request for a de- 
ficiency appropriation. 

Mr.RUSSELL. The figure used in the 
House committee report was that car- 
ried in the regular appropriation bill last 
year. There was a supplemental ap- 
propriation of $2,750,000. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The correct figure is 
$19,100,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. $19,100,000 is tive cor- 
rect figure. I thank the Senator from 
New York for bringing that out. The 
appropriation recommended by the Sen- 
ate Committee is $2,500,000 under the 
appropriation for the current year. 

I wish to state again that since the 
time the House made the cut, all 3 of 
the great staple agricultural commodi- 
ties—corn, wheat, and cotton—have 
fallen from above the loan value to below 
it. We talk about an increase in farm 
prices, and about controls. We will have 
to pay more attention to a support pro- 
gram if we are to bring about the de- 
fense production which is necessary. 
We have the law, but it is not self- 
executing. Many persons are required 
to appraise the quality of the wheat, 
corn, or cotton, which goes into the 
loan, to make the notes, and to handle 
the transactions on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The price-support program will not be 
effective unless there are adequate funds 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Indeed, it will be hard pressed to sustain 
the reduction of $2,500,000 under last 
year’s appropriation, because all indi- 
cations point to the fact that there will 
be more corn, more wheat, and more cot- 
ton placed under Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loans in 1952 than there was 
in 1951. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I should like to point 
out that agricultural commodities are 
not the only ones with respect to which 
there are support prices. Let me refer 
to a few others. With respect to alumi- 
num, the floor price, or the minimum 
figure at which the Government will sup- 
port the price, is 19 cents a pound; 
tungsten, $63 per short ton unit; copper, 
20 cents a pound; molybdenum, 90 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course, the greater 
the crop, the greater the administrative 
expense. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. We begged 
the farmers to produce these commod- 
ities. Our reserves are being exhausted. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
no reserves of cotton, wheat, and corn. 
One crop failure could cause actual hun- 
ger in the United States, not to speak of 
other areas of the world. The purpose 
of this program is to provide for an 
orderly handling of the loan program, 
and the amendment to the amendment 
ought to be rejected. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield for a ques- 
tion. I hope the Senator from Delaware 
does not wish to make a statement on 
my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Georgia just made the statement that 
there is no surplus of corn or wheat in 
this country today, and that if we suf- 
fered a crop failure, we would be in diffi- 
culties. Is the Senator aware of the fact 
that as recently as 3 months ago the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was car- 
rying on its books 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and cotton as nonessential and 
surplus? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know that cotton is 
not measured in bushels. I am not fa- 
miliar with the figures which the Senator 
gives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the _ Senator 
aware of the fact that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has disposed of 
$600,000,000 worth of cotton since the 
war broke out in Korea, and that some 
of it has gone to Red China? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not familiar 
with that as a fact. I know that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has de- 
pleted its supplies, and that it made 
quite a handsome profit. over and above 
what had been loaned to the farmers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It made a profit of 
about $28,000,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should think the 
Senator from Delaware would welcome 
any profit made by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation. He speaks disparaging- 
ly of a $28,000,000 profit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When a shortage of 
cotton is contemplated and the adminis- 
tration liquidates $580,000,000 worth of 
cotton and exports some of it to Red 
China when our armies are fighting a 
war, such action cannot be justified on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not undertaking 
to justify any exports of cotton to Red 
China; and I hope that no Senator will 
vote to strike down the loan program cf 
the American farmer because of the 
charge of the Senator from Delaware 
that cotton or wheat was exported to 
Red China. It may have been. If it was, 
I deplore it and denounce it. But that 
has nothing to do with the immediate 
question before the Senate, and should 
not prejudice Senators in voting on this 
amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] has any 
evidence that any Government agency 
has been shipping cotton to Red China, 
I am certain that our Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine will be very glad to 
have the facts presented to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I point out to the 
Senator from Washington that the facts 
have been cocumented and are before 
the Subcommittee on Merchant Marine. 
It was all authorized by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
mean that a Government agency has 
been shipping cotton to Red China? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The shipments were 
authorized through the World Com- 
merce Corp. in New York. The ex- 
change was for soy beans from Red 
China. Five different shipments were 
made, and they are all documented in 
the RecorD. I shall be very glad to fur- 
nish the information to the Senator 
from Washington. I do not have it be- 
fore me at this time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That was prior to 
this situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was prior to this 
situation, but since the outbreak of the 
war in Korea last June. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuc.es! to the committee amendment 
on page 51, line 19. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 51, line 19. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title I[V—General provisions,” 
on page 56, after line 13, to strike out: 

Sec. 407. No part of the funds made avail- 
able by this act may be used to compensate 
any person for employment in the Federal 
service outside the continental limits of the 
United States at a rate higher than is paid 
for comparable work in the Federal service 
within the continental limits of the United 
States, other than a person who was a resi- 
dent citizens of the continental United 
States at the date of his appointment to a 
position outside the continental limits of the 
United States and has had continuous em- 
ployment in the Federal service (except as 
interrupted by service in the Armed Forces 
o* the United States) from the date of such 
appointment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, 
line 1, to change the section number 
from “408” to “407.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, 
line 8, to change the section number 
from ‘409” to “408.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the committee amendments. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment 7-25-51—H, which I offer on 
behalf of myse:f and the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Brinces], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Ecron], the 
senior Senator from Iowa (Mr. HICKEN- 
Looper], the junior Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Wash- 
ington {Mr. Macnuson], and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. WuHeErRy]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 11, line 7, 
beginning with the colon, it is proposed 
to strike out all down to and including 
the word “year” in line 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Missouri is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing bill on page 11, line 7, appropriates 
the sum of $12,800,000 for the inspec- 
tion of meat and meat products. Of 
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course it is a very essential and desirable 
service. Its purpose is to prevent 
diseased and unwholesome meat going 
into interstate commerce. The bill as 
now reported by the committee con- 
tains, after the appropriation of $12,- 
800,000, the following language: “Pro- 
vided, That hereafter reimbursement 
may be made by any person, firm, or 
organization for the expenses of meat 
inspection in excess of those which can 
be met from the amount appropriated 
for such purpose of each year.” 

The provisior which I have just read 
has been interpreted by the Department 
of Agriculture to mean that the meat- 
packing industry may be assessed for 
any additional cost of inspection above 
the $12,800,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did the Senator say 
the Department of Agriculture had put 
that construction on the language? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Representatives of 
the Department testified directly to the 
contrary. They stated that they inter- 
preted the provision to mean that when 
a packer himself requests that the De- 
partment give services over and above 
those embraced within the appropriation 
such services should be chargeable to 
them. There is nothing mandatory 
about it. 

Mr. KEM. Iunderstood that the other 
interpretation would be placed on it. 
However, the interpretation suggested by 
the Senator from Georgia is equally ob- 
jectionable. It involves the principle 
which is involved in the case of a man 
who pays the judge who is to try him. 
It involves the principle of a packer 
whose meat is being inspected paying the 
inspector who is to decide whether or 
not the meat is to go into interstate 
commerce, It is a very undesirable pro- 
vision. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no strong feel- 
ing about the amendment. At the pres- 
ent time the packers are paying several 
million dollars by way of overtime. It is 
covered in the law which was sponsored 
by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. The law to which the Sen- 
ator from Georgia refers is Public Law 
610, and it provides that Congress should 
return to the principle that the inspec- 
tion was in the public interest and 
should be paid for by the public. It 
seems to me that under the proviso which 
I have read, we are departing from that 
principle, to the extent that we are per- 
mitting certain inspections to be made 
at the expense of those whose product is 
being inspected. 

It is objectionable for another reason. 
It was found that when the expense was 
placed on the persons whose product was 
being inspected in some cases it 
amounted to a considerable part of the 
expense of their doing business, with the 
result that some companies went into 
intrastate business. In other words, they 
sold their products within the State in 
which the animals were slaughtered, 
with the result that they did not have 
to pay the inspection charge. 
fore the purveyors of the inspected meat 
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with those who were operating in intra- 
state commerce and not paying for the 
inspection. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am in accord with the 
motives of the Senator from Missouri. 
I am wondering whether the proviso 
was not inserted so as to make it possible 
to overcome the wage-hour laws, under 
which the Federal inspectors are re- 
quired to quit work at 5 o'clock, for ex- 
ample. They can work only so many 
hours a week. Last year we enacted 
legislation which would permit inspec- 
tion at the border of plants and animals 
being brought into the country. A 
rather serious situation had developed 
because animals coming in from Canada 
or fruit coming up through Florida 
would be turned back at the border if the 
animals or fruit did not reach the in- 
specting station before 5 o’clock in the 
evening. Congress enacted legislation 
which would permit the importer to pay 
the cost of inspection. I wonder if the 
inspection of meat would fall into the 
same category. 

Mr. KEM. I will say to the Senator 
from Vermont that his is still another 
interpretation which might be placed on 
the language. I believe it is also objec- 
tionable. If we are to go through the 
back door in an effort to avoid the appli- 
cation of the wage-hour law, it should 
be spelled out, and Congress ought to 
know what it is doing. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEM. I should first like to com- 
plete my statement, and then I shall be 
very happy to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I merely wanted to make 
sure that the Senator’s amendment 
would do what he believes it would do. 

Mr. KEM. I believe it would. It 
would mean that any inspection of meat 
for shipment in interstate commerce 
would be paid for by the public, on the 
ground that the inspection of meat is in. 
the public interest. That is what the 
bill which Congress passed 4 years ago 
undertook to do. As I understand, with 
the exception of the overtime feature, 
which the Senator from Vermont men- 
tions, that is what has been done ever 
since. I believe it to be a sound proce- 
dure. I think it is one that we should 
continue to follow. To permit persons 
whose product is inspected to pay for 
the inspection service is definitely un- 
sound and objectionable. 

I should like to yield to the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] who is inter- 
ested in the amendment. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. 

I have nothing to add to the very ex- 
cellent presentation which has been 
made by the Senator from Missouri, ex- 
cept to say that a matter of principle is 
involved. A service to the public should 
be paid for by the public. The exten- 
sion which is contemplated by the proviso 
in the bill would leave an opportunity for 
collusion, and such an opportunity 
should not be left open. If additional 
money is needed for the service, Congress 
should provide the additional money. 
It is a public service, and it ought to be 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I have no objection 
to taking the amendment to conference. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the amendment? The Chair 
hears none, and the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. KEM. Do I understand that the 
amendment has been agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been 
agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment 7-24-51—D. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LecIstatTiIve CLerK. At the end of 
the bilt it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. —. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 6 of the Defense High- 
way Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 765), as amended, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
in addition to all sums heretofore authorized 
to be appropriated for such purpose, the sum 
of $4,000,000 to be available only for access 
roads for the prospecting and mining of 
uranium deposits and to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That the sum au- 
thorized by this section shall be available for 
contract immediately upon the passage of 
this act: Provided further, That the roads 
authorized to be constructed under this sec- 
tion shall be certified to the Secretary of 
Commerce as important to the national de- 
fense by the Secretary of Defense or such 
other official as the President may designate. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 
_ Mr, WHERRY. Mtr. President, I wish 


to ask whéther the last amendment was 


adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was 
adopted; the Chair so announced that. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair for 
the announcement, I certainly did not 
hear the announcement. I appreciate 
having the Chair make the announce- 
ment. To me it makes a great deal of 
difference whether an amendment is 
adopted or simply is taken to confer- 
ence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment was adopted. It cannot be taken to 
conference unless it is adopted. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I think 
there is a real difference between adopt- 
ing an amendment and simply taking it 
to conference. If the Senate adopts an 
amendment, I think the conferees then 
are under instructions in regard to the 
amendment. On the other hand, if an 
amendment is simply taken to confer- 
ence, such instructions do not apply. 

I hope that the interpretation to be 
made following the adoption of the 
amendment, is that it is to be taken to 
conference with instructions to the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, as in the 
case of any other amendment which is 
adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
realize that my amendment is subject 
to a point of order; I say frankly that 
the amendment is legislation offered to 
an appropriation bill. There can be no 
question about that. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, to permit me to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 
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Mr. KEM. I undestood the Chair to 
Say, regarding the preceding amend- 
ment, that the amendment was adopted, 
without objection. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
asked whether there was objection to 
the adoption of the amendment. The 
Chair announced that there was no ob- 
jection, and that the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I want the Recorp 
at least to show that I was on my feet 
seeking recognition because I wished to 
speak on the amendment and to object 
to it. 

However, I know of no way by which 
Ican do so at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
was not aware of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan was attempting to 
obtain recognition. When the Senator 
from Georgia announced that he did not 
object to the amendment, the Chair put 
the question on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, and did not realize that any Sen- 
ator was seeking recognition. 


Mr. President, will 


Mr. KEM. I am perfectly willing to 
have the vote on the amendment 
reconsidered. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I do 
not yield for that purpose, because that 
procedure might take considerable time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico has the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to embarrass the chairman of 


-the subcommittee who is handling the 


bill on the floor of the Senate; but I 
present the amendment solely for the 
reason that there is certain work which 
the Atomic Energy Commission needs to 
do in connection with the development 
of ores. I am happy that the Senator 
from Colorado, who is a member of the 
special raw materials committee of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy is 
now on the floor. 

I say frankly that I recognize that this 
amendment is legislation offered to an 
appropriation bill. However, it is ur- 
gent that certain access roads should be 
built on the Rocky Mountain Plateau, in 
order to make it possible to reach cer- 
tain very high grade, fine ores which 
have been discovered there. Much of 
the work needs to be done in the State 
of Colorado at relatively high elevations, 
and some work needs to be done in Utah, 
and some in Arizona, and some in New 
Mexico. 

The work to be done in New Mexico 
amounts to approximately $100,000, 
whereas the work to be done in Arizona 
amounts to approximately $282,000, that 
in Utah amount to approxmiately 
$1,158,500, and that in Colorado to 
$2,339,000. The Senator from Arizona 
has assured me that as long as we keep 
the ratio at at least 1 to 23 or 24, he is 
happy. [(Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
provision for this work normally would 
come before us in connection with the 
ordinary road bill. However, we are 
merely seeking an opportunity to have 
the work started before the snows come 
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in Colorado and make it impossible for 
the work to be done. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me say to my col- 
league that the regular road bill will 
be before the Congress within the very 
near future, and there is no particular 
reason why items of this nature should 
not be considered when that bill is be- 
fore the Senate. 

As a matter of fact, last year in con- 
nection with the consideration of the 
road bill, the Committee on Public 
Works recommended that $25,000,000 be 
appropriated for the construction of ac- 
cess roads. However, at the instance of 
the administration, on the day when we 
began to consider the road bill, a request 
came to the floor of the Senate, when 
the Senate was meeting in the old Sen- 
ate Chamber, that we reduce that item 
by $15,000,000, which we did. 

Certainly an appropriation item of 
this type should not be handled in con- 
nection with the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
announced that in the beginning: I rec- 
ognize that this item does not belong in 
this bill. I am merely trying to say 
that the snows come very early in west- 
ern Colorado and remain on the ground 
and on the roads for a long time. If 
the work is not begun at once, it will 
have to go over until the summer of 
1952, and we thought that would be most 
unfortunate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Department of 
Commerce appropriation bill is being 
considered by a subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee of which Iam 
a member, and that bill will be marked 
up in a few days and will come to the 
floor of the Senate shortly thereafter. I 
think that is the proper place for this 
item. 

For that reason, I object, on the 
ground that the amendment is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree that this 
item belongs in that bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield, and 
will the Senator from Michigan withhold 
the objection temporarily? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is 
nothing before the Senate to which ob- 
jection can be made. The Senator from 
Georgia |Mr. Russet] has stated that 
a point of order would be made, but no 
point of order has been made thus far. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
withholding making the point of order, 
in order to permit the Senator from New 
Mexico to explain the amendment. 

Of course, under clause 4 of rule XVI, 
the chairman of the committee is under 
the obligation of making a point of order 
against any amendment which is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill unless the 
committee has specifically voted to the 
contrary. 

So I have withheld making the point 
of order until the Senator from New 
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Mexico has had an opportunity to ex- 
plain the amendment to the Senate. 

Let me inquire whether the Senator 
from New Mexico has yielded the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I simply yield 
now to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, this 
matter does not lend itself to leisurely 
consideration. 

Our country is excessively dependent 
upon foreign sources for the raw mate- 
rials basic to our atomic-energy program. 
The location referred to by the junior 
Senator from New Mexico is a most im- 
portant source of supply in the United 
States, and we cannot reach that source 
of supply unless roads are available. 

I realize, as does the junior Senator 
from New Mexico, that this amendment 
is out of order in connection with this 
appropriation bill. 

But, nevertheless, the subject admits 
of no delay in its handling and its im- 
portance should override’ technical 
objections. 

In the end, I think the Senate will 
heartily approve the item, regardless of 
whether it comes up in connection with 
the pending appropriation bill or in con- 
nection with a later one. But either 
way it needs to be taken care of most 
promptly. 

As the junior Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON] has pointed out, the 
winter closes in very early in that region. 
If the work is not done during the pres- 
ent season, the work will have to wait 
another year. However, the atomic 
energy program is not and should not 
be fashioned to such delay. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
impressed with the importance of the 
amendment. It may be that rule XVI 
is an antiquated rule. However, that 
rule makes no exception, even in the 
case of atomic energy matters, to the in- 
struction to the chairman of the com- 
mittee having the appropriation bill in 
charge that he make the point of order 
against legislative proposals which have 
not been approved by the committee. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I reluctantly 
make the point of order against the 
amendment, as legislation offered to an 
appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point 
of order is sustained. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have pending at the desk a motion to 
suspend the rule, notwithstanding the 
point of order. That motion has been 
given previously in writing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
will be—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to agree with my colleague, for I 
know the importance of this matter. 
However, I, for one, on behalf of the 
Committee on Public Works, am not go- 
ing to agree to let any other committee 
handle proposed legislation for my com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] yield to his colleague? The 
time is now controlled, in accordance 
with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I assure 
the junior Senator from New Mexico that 
I appreciate the importance of what he 
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is trying to do, but I also wish to inform 
my colleague that I am not going to agree 
to have him or any other Senator try to 
legislate for my committee. We might 
as well understand that now. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Public Works is one of the 
standing committees of the Senate, and 
it is the standing committee which has 
jurisdiction of all matters relating to 
roads. There is no reason for circum- 
venting that committee in connection 
with such matters. 

If the matter referred to by my col- 
league is an essential one, let him present 
it to our committee, and we shall con- 
sider it immediately. 

On the other hand, there is no reason 
why we should permit any Senator to 
circumvent that committee, in connec- 
tion with proposed legislation which 
comes within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee. 

Therefore I shall oppose the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] moves 
that the rule be suspended in order that 
he may offer the amendment, which has 
been declared out of order. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam not sure that any 
Senator wants to speak against the mo- 
tion, or, for that matter, in favor of it; 
but the time for debate on the motion is 
the same as the time for debate on an 
amendment, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It carries 
the same time, and it is under the same 
control. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to use any of the time. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
dent—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
cannot recognize any Senator, unless he 
is yielded to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa such time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I shall take but 2 or 3 minutes. I un- 
derstand the zeal with which committee 
chairmen protect the prerogatives of 
their committees, and it is commend- 
able. Under normal circumstances, I 
would support that prerogative and the 
vigorous defense of the sanctity of com- 
mittee jurisdiction; but I think there are 
occasions when the exigencies of a situ- 
ation may dictate a little relaxation of 
that rule from the rigidity with which 
it is often observed. 

In this matter I thoroughly agree with 
the junior Senator from New Mexico 
and the Senator from Colorado, that it 
cannot be overemphasized that uranium, 
in its discovery, development, and pro- 
duction, is most vital to the national 
security and economy. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it seems to me that the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico might be considered without ruf- 
fling the dignity of the Public Works 
Committee. 

In my opinion, since the public se- 
curity is involved, the interests of the 
Nation can best be served by voting 
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favorably on the motion to suspend the 
rule, and, therefore, I shall support the 
Senator’s motion to suspend the rule so 
that the amendment may be considered 
at this time. 

These important access roads, I be- 
lieve, are highly essential, and the quick- 
er they are made available the better off 
we shall be. The weather, unfortunate- 
ly, will not wait upon the definition of 
the rights and prerogatives of senatorial 
committees. We have an opportunity 
to provide something which I think is 
highly essential. I earnestly hope the 
rule will be suspended and that we may 
have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does either 
one of the Senators yield time to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall have to oppose 
the amendment. For that reason, I ask 
the Senator from Georgia whether he 
will yield to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of 
course, I have only 15 minutes. I shall 
be glad to yield the Senator from 
Nebraska 5 minutes, if he desires it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not need that 
much time. I merely wish to say that 
I should like to accommodate the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, as he knows, as 
I think his amendment is a worthy one. 
But it is necessary to have rules under 
which we may operate. If we start to 
relax them, then we shall presently have 
no rules at all. I am rather jealous of 
the work done by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Let me ask the distinguished junior 
Senator from New Mexico whether he 
could not present this matter to the 
Public Works Committee. The commit- 
tee could have a meeting tomorrow. Of 
course, I am not undertaking to tell the 
committee what it should do, but the 
committee could consider the subject. 
The Treasury and Post Office appropri- 
ation bill is expected to be taken up to- 
morrow, following the disposition of the 
pending bill, and that would give the 
Public Works Committee an opportunity 
to study the matter. In that way the 
Senator from New Mexico would be com- 
plying with the rules, and if the com- 
mittee desired to include this amend- 
ment as a provision in the next bill, I 
should have no objection. If the legis- 
lative committee had had this matter in 
charge, if it had known about it, and 
if it could have been considered by the 
committee, I should have had no objec- 
tion to its inclusion in an appropriation 
bill. 

I wanted the Senator to know that, 
because I shall have to vote against the 
motion to suspend the rule. I am ask- 
ing the Senator whether what I suggest 
is not a good way out of the difficulty. 
If my suggestion were followed, every- 
one would be accommodated and we 
would still preserve the rules of proce- 
dure of the Senate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I shall have 
no objection to handling it in that way or 
in any other way. I am offering this 
amendment only because of my appoint- 
ment by the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy as a member of a special sub- 
committee to survey raw materials on a 
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world-wide basis. That survey by the 
subcommittee, of which the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado is a member, re- 
vealed the fact that is extremely im- 
portant to do some work on the Colorado 
plateau. The distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER], who 
was formerly chairman of the Senate 
members of the joint committee. recog- 
nizes its importance, and therefore the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy re- 
quested that this matter be presented 
on the floor of the Senate. I then, in 
turn, endeavored to ascertain how that 
might quickly be done. I was informed 
that, rather than wait for a bill, which 
would not make possible the considera- 
tion of the matter until October, it would 
be better and more expeditious to fol- 
low the course which I am now pursu- 
ing. There is no desire to interfere with 
the jurisdiction of any other commit- 
ee. If Senators think the amendment 
should be referred to a committee, I am 
agreeable to that. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I trust the Senator 
does not think that I am opposing the 
amendment. I am for it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understand that. 

Mr. WHERRY. But I believe that by 
following the method I have suggested, 
the Senator can accomplish his purpose 
with the loss of but one day. I feel sure 
the Public Works Committee would give 
the matter speedy consideration. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There was no desire 
on my part to bypass anyone. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I made inquiry as 
to the quickest way of bringing the mat- 
ter to the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has a budget esti- 
mate been made for this proposal? 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is a general 
budget estimate covering access roads. 
The Bureau of the Public Roads for- 
warded to the Budget Bureau its request 
about July 22. It has not yet been acted 
upon. It will normally go to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Have we received any- 
thing at all from the Bureau of Public 
Roads with reference to the proposed 
legislation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sure the Bu- 
reau is aware of the very interesting de- 
velopment in Colorado and Utah. The 
situation is extremely promising. Some 
very interesting sites have been devel- 
oped. As the Senator from Colorado 
stated, the problem is not so pleasant as 
it might be. It involves about $4,000,- 
000 of immediate work. I had thought 
the matter could be handled expeditious- 
ly in the way suggested by me. If it can- 
not be, there will be no hard feelings on 
my part. I was merely endeavoring to 
carry out the mandate of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
cannot recognize any Senator, unless 
time is yielded to him. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, if I 
have any time, I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico has control of the time 
in connection with his motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida such time as he de- 
Sires, whatever that means. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Flor- 
ida happens to be serving as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Roads of the 
Committee on Public Works. Assuming 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Public Works Committee would refer 
such an item as this to that subcommit- 
tee, the Senator from Florida would be 
glad to give it preferred and immediate, 
urgent consideration, in an effort to co- 
operate to the fullest extent in obtain- 
ing speedy action. The Senator from 
Florida would suggest that, assuming the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee would refer the matter to the sub- 
committee, referred to by me, the item 
might be submitted at this time and the 
Senator from Florida makes bold simply 
to make the suggestion as a proposed 
amendment to the next appropriation 
bill which comes up; and certainly the 
Senator from Florida will cooperate to 
the fullest extent, and he is sure the 
chairman of the committee will do like- 
wise. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me for a 
few minutes? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am happy to yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I main- 
tain that all the other Members of this 
body are as patriotic as those who belong 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, and that we are all trying to do 
our duty. There is an appropriate stand- 
ing cornmittee to take care of matters 
like that suggested by the junior Senator 
from New Mexico. I realize the impor- 
tance of the proposal as much as does 
any patriotic member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. I realize the 
importance of it, and I am interested in 
the States referred to. I belong to that 
area. I belong to Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Arizona. But I think we 
should get Mr. MacDonald, of the Bureau 
of Public Roads, to tell us whether it is 
absolutely necessary and can be done. 
At least, we could call someone from the 
Bureau of the Budget, and say, “You are 
requested to approve this project. What 
do you think about it?” 

The Senator from Florida is the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Public 
Roads of the Public Works Committee. 
I know we want to cooperate with him. 
I know he is a diligent and hard worker. 
All we ask is that the matter not be han- 
dled in the way which has been sug- 
gested. What difference would a delay 
of 1 day make? What difference would 
a month's delay make? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 
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fr WHERRY. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico have 
any objection to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have no objection to 
reporting such a measure, even if it re- 
quires working at night. 

Mr. WHERRY. And the Senator 
would do everything that he could to 
have it reported from the committee, 
would he not? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course. But I do 
object to taking action in the manner 
here proposed. I do not think it is fair 
to the Senate. If we have any respect 
for our standing committees, let us pro- 
ceed correctly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to my col- 
league. 
Mr. ANDERSON. If there is the 


faintest objection to handling the pro- 
posal in the manner I have suggested, I 
have no objection to withdrawing the 
motion and turning the subject matter 
over to the proper committee. I pre- 
sented the subject because of the ques- 
tion of time. I did not realize that if 
the question of an access road to a 
uranium deposit arose, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission did not have a right 
to ask a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy to present it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Under the Defense 
Production Act, does not the Defense 
Minerals Administration have funds for 
the construction of access roads to criti- 
cal mineral deposits? 

Mr. ANDERSON. AllI can say is that 
apparently they do not have funds for 
this matter, the roads contemplated by 
my amendment, and they have become 
urgent in view of revelations which have 
been made as to how much material is 
available in this country, and how much 
is available abroad. It was felt that it 
was extremely recessary to get the proj- 
ect started. I did not realize that it was 
crossing the lines of any committee. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
New Mexico understands, of course, that 
the Senator from Idaho realizes the im- 
portance of the Senator’s proposal, and 
is only pointing out that funds have been 
provided for this purpose. I am per- 
fectly sure that the funds are still 
available. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The record which 
I have shows that the program which I 
have discussed was presented and re- 
ceived the full approval of the Defense 
Minerals Administration, and was certi- 
fied to the Bureau of Public Roads. 
That was done some time ago. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Mexico a question. 
In view of the fact that the House Public 
Works Committee this morning turned 
down what has been considered as the 
most vital and critical development 
from the standpoint of defense and se- 
curity, the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect, is there any likelihood that this 
same committee would approve the 
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building of roads in the mountains of 
Colorado? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Mexico has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
yielded 5 minutes to the Senator from 
New Mexico. Has that time expired? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator from New 
Mexico withdrew his motion? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I have not 
done so, but I have no desire to insist 
upon the amendment. The proposal 
was originally approved by the Atomic 
Energy Commission on April 19; the 
Defense Minerals Administration ap- 
proved it on May 9; the Atomic Energy 
Commission asked for approval on May 
23, and the Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration approved the request on May 
31, and certified it to the Commissioner 
of Public Roads. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yiela a minute? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield two additional 
minutes to the senior Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Apparently the Atomic 
Energy Commission was making requests 
of everyone except the committee which 
has jurisdiction over the subject. To- 
day, when my distinguished colleague 
spoke about the matter, was the first 
time the Committee on Public Works 
ever had any notice that money was 
needed for the purpose suggested. The 
Atomic Energy Commission may have 
had something in mind in January; it 
may have discussed the subject with the 
Bureau of Public Roads or with the De- 
fense Minerals Administration, or with 
some other agency, but not one word 
was given to the legislative committee 
which was the only one having jurisdic- 
tion of the subject. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I do not care to labor the merits or 
demerits of the case, but I do want to 
make the record clear and to keep it 
clear. I do not concede that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works has jurisdiction 
over the subject matter of this amend- 
ment. I contend that under the Atomic 
Energy Act the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the Senate section 
of that committee have complete juris- 
diction. I understand that the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. CHAvez] will con- 
test that statement. I am merely rais- 
ing the point at this time so that silence 
will not be construed as giving consent 
that the Committee on Public Works 
should have jurisdiction over highways 
or any other matters which have specific 
and sole reference to the development 
and progress of atomic energy. 

I refer Senators to the Atomic Energy 
Act itself for future study of the subject. 
I want to make the Recorp clear that, 
in my opinion, and, I believe, in the opin- 
ion of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, that is the committee which 
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should have jurisdiction over the par- 
ticular roads involved in the amendment, 
and not the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much time remains to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Two min- 
utes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I promised the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. HoLtLanp] 2 min- 
utes. In keeping with that promise, I 
yield him 2 minutes at this time. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
divide that time with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Anperson], if that is 
agreeable. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is entirely agree- 
able. 

Mr. HOLLAND. While I have great 
respect for the Senator from Iowa, I be- 
lieve the position he takes is not justified 
by the law. If he is correct, all Army 
and Navy matters would be handled by 
the Armed Services Committee. That 
has not been the case at all, because 
many such matters have been handled by 
the Public Works Committee. The Sen- 
ator from Florida will be glad to be bound 
by the ruling of the Presiding Officer or 
by determination of the Senate as to 
whether the Senator from Iowa is correct 
in his position. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield the remaining 
time to the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
is a road matter which should appar- 
ently go to the Department of Commerce. 
It involves a sudden emergency. It was 
the feeling, as expressed by the Senator 
from Iowa, that since it involved an 
access road to a uranium deposit, it fell 
within the purview of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. I knew of no 
other way to bring the subject up. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator could 
have introduced a bill and could have 
permitted the Presiding Officer to de- 
termine the jurisdiction. 

Mr. ANDERSON. A bill is coming 
along. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Myr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I desire mere- 
ly to clarify the Recorp, because we 
can accomplish nothing by arguing the 
jurisdiction of committees at this point, 
and I am only trying to preserve the 
Recorp as I believe it should be pre- 
served, in view of the specific terms of 
the Atomic Energy Act. I do not have 
the act before me, but it will be found 
that it provides that all matters touch- 
ing and affecting atomic energy and 
its development shall be referred to and 
be in the jurisdiction of this Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. I believe it 
presents a peculiar and unique situation 
in the law. It is not a matter of follow- 
ing custom, but is a matter of statutory 
provision which I believe could be very 
properly interpreted as giving the Joint 
Committee control over legislation af- 
fecting atomic energy. I merely make 
that statement for the Recorp. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, who is 
in control of the time? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado such time as is left 
to me. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to sug- 
gest that the matter be passed, without 
prejudice, to whatever committee has 
proper jurisdiction. This in view of the 
assurance of the chairman of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee that the commit- 
tee will give this matter prompt atten- 
tion. I would hate to see the matter 
snarled up in a jurisdictional squabble. 
So far as I am concerned, as a member 
of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, 
while not conceding that the Committee 
on Public Works has jurisdiction, but 
certainly believing that our position in 
what we are trying to do here will be 
improved by the support of that com- 
mittee, I would suggest that the matter 
be passed, and that it be brought up 
again in connection with the next legis- 
lation that is before us. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
since the subject involves primary roads 
within the State represented by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, I withdraw the 
motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] with- 
draws the motion. 

Are there any further amendments? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions I offer a legislative amendment 
which I ask to have stated. It relates to 
the international wheat agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LecIstatTive CLERK. On page 50, 
after line 14 it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to discharge in- 
debtedness of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to the Secretary of the Treasury by 
canceling notes issued by the Corporation 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in the 
amount of $76,808,000 for the net costs dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1950 under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement Act of 1949 (7 
U. S. C. 1641-1642), 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment has been discussed several 
times during the consideration of the 
bill. It grows out of the international 
wheat agreement which was ratified by 
the Senate several years ago. Under 
that agreement a world price is fixed for 
wheat, and all the signatory states agree 
to put a certain amount of wheat on the 
market at a certain price. The world 
price of wheat, as established by that 
agreement, is considerably below the do- 
mestic price for American wheat. There- 
fore, because of the action of the Senate 
in ratifying the agreement by the meth- 
od provided by the Constitution, there is 
a deficit, which threatens to become a 
permanent annual deficit, of some $76,- 
000,000, that being the difference be- 
tween the domestic price of the quantity 
of wheat exported under the terms of the 
international agreement and the world 
price as fixed in the agreement. 

' The House placed this very provision 
in the bill, because it is a matter which 
must be handled in some way or some 
fashion. It went out on a point of order 
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on the floor of the House. As directed 
by the committee, I now offer the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have 5 minutes to speak 
on this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
sure that the distinguished minority 
leader, who has the time of the oppo- 
sition in charge, will be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. The mi- 
nority leader is not on the floor at the 
moment. I shall be glad to lend 5 min- 
utes to be used by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, if he will request the minority 
leader to repay me the 5 minutes when 
he returns to the Chamber. 

I see that the distinguished minority 
leader has just entered the Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have always opposed the policy of can- 
celing notes as a way of raising the 
money to pay for any of.these programs 
because the use of such a method pro- 
vides one way which makes it impos- 
sible for the taxpayers of America to 
realize just what the programs cost. It 
is a bad precedent to establish. I am 
not now debating the merits or demerits 
of the International Wheat Agreement. 
I realize that that agreement is the law, 
and that the loss in question will have to 
be taken care of. But I think an ap- 
propriation to pay the loss should be 
made in an appropriation bill as a direct 
appropriation. 

In the pending appropriation bill there 
is indicated a saving of $24,000,000 below 
last year’s appropriation. I point out 
that already this appropriation bill does 
not include the $427,000,000 of note can- 
cellations, which are equally expensive 
so far as the American taxpayers are 
concerned. If we include that figure, 
which nrust be included in the over-all 
balance, and deduct the $2,000,000 which 
we have saved after 2 days of voting, we 
will have a bill which will cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayers $1,176,770,130. Com- 
pare that figure with the appropriation 
bill of last year for the Department of 
Agriculture of $776,199,700, and it will 
be found that there is an increase of ap- 
proximately 40 percent over and above 
last year’s appropriation. 

If we are going to spend $75,000,000 
for the International Wheat Agreement, 
I think the American people ought to 
know exactly what it is costing them to 
sell American wheat cheaper to for- 
eigners than the price for which it is 
being sold to the American people. 

Therefore, I make the point of order 
that the proposed amendment is out of 
order, and that the provision should 
come before the Senate in the form of 
an appropriation item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point 
of order is sustained. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I call 
up my motion to suspend the rule, which 
was filed on the 23d of this month. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia calls up his motion to 
suspend the rule. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has not yet recognized the Senator from 
Delaware. The Chair recognized the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it does 
not matter how this item is handled. I 
cannot see how it avails anything at all 
to adopt the suggestion of the Senator 
from Delaware as compared with that 
which was proposed by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It is essen- 
tial that this money be repaid in some 
way. Senators who do not favor the 
International Wheat Agreement shouid 
have raised that issue when the agree- 
ment was pending on the floor of the 
Senate. I do not recall that there was 
any substantial opposition to it. So I 
feel constrained to ask that the Senate 
vote upon the motion to suspend the 
rule. 

Mr- AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? I 
should tell the Senator from Georgia 
first that I am not going to support his 
motion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont, anyway. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam in favor of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. In fact, 
on behalf of the American delegation I 
proposed it to the FAO conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. Russet] or 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHER- 
RY] yield to the Senator from Vermont? 
Let us find out in whose time the Sena- 
tor from Vermont is speaking. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
shail assume to act for the minority 
leader, and yield 3 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. While I am in favor of 
the International Wheat Agreement, and 
I think the loss we will sustain is prob- 
ably less than the loss we would have 
sustained through the support program 
had we not had such an agreement, yet 
I agree with the Senator from Delaware 
that the way proposed is not the way to 
pay the loss. 

I disagree with the Senator from Dela- 
ware when he says we are setting a prec- 
edent, because we have been doing all 
the time what is now proposed to be done. 
But paying expenses through the me- 
dium of cancellation of notes by the 
Treasury is just not good business. The 
expenditure never shows up in an ap- 
propriation bill. The public never knows 
what the cost has been to our Govern- 
ment. I think that this is a matter 
which should properly come up in an ap- 
propriation bill, so that the people will 
know exactly what the program is cost- 
ing them. As I say, I am in favor of the 
program. I think the cost will be less 
than we would otherwise sustain, but I 
think this matter should come up in the 
regular order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
one of the Senators who arc in favor of 
the appropriation offer an amendment 
to that effect? Senators have stated 
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that they voted for the international 
wheat agreement. They are partly re- 
sponsible for the loss under that pro- 
gram, and the object of this proposal 
is to take care of it. If the Senator will 
offer an amendment to take care of the 
loss of $76,808,000, I shall be glad to with- 
draw the motion to suspend the rule, and 
support the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not inclined to of- 
fer a technical amendment, but the sub- 
ject should come up as a direct appro- 
priation. I shall be glad to support a 
direct appropriation 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let the Senator pro- 
pose an appropriation, and I shall be 
glad to support it. 

Mr. AIKEN. To appropriate the 
money to take care of this expense? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. Let the Sena- 
tor submit such a proposal. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason I oppose so 
strongly the cancellation of notes by the 
Treasury is that in past years we have 
spent hundreds of millions—I think in 
the neighborhood of $2,000,600,000—that 
we never had any record of as appro- 
priations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can see that argu- 
ment. I know that the Senator from 
Vermont and the Senator from Dela- 
ware have ample votes on the other side 
of the aisle to defeat the motion to sus- 
pend the rule. They may leave the mat- 
ter in such shape that the loss can never 
ke paid. They may adopt that policy. 
I shall be very happy to support an ap- 
propriation item for it, but it seems to 
me that it is a great responsibility for 
a political party to take, to say that we 
will not assume the responsibility for 
taking care of a loss under an interna- 
tional] treaty which was sponsored on the 
other side of the aisle. 

Mr. AIKEN. If I had an amendment 
prepared, I should be very glad to offer 
it, making a direct appropriation for 
this purpose. I will support such an 
amendment, if one is offered for that 
purpose, so that the loss would appear 
as a direct appropriation and not as a 
cancellation of notes by the Treasury. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield a few minutes to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, how 
much timc is available to the opposition? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The opposi- 
tion has 13 minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I agree 
with the position taken by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware and the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont. 
This is a practice which has grown up, 
but it is a very unsound practice so far 
as the finances of the Government are 
concerned. The American people—and, 
I venture to say, many of the officials of 
the Government—do not realize actu- 
ally what has been occurring over the 
years. The forthright way to deal with 
the problem is to deal with it by direct 
appropriation so that the Congress will 
have an opportunity to pass upon it. 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Russeti] has made the state- 
ment that an amendment should be of- 
fered to provide for a direct appropria- 
tion. I think that is the way it should 
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be done. I do not know that it is going 
to be a killing matter if this question is 
not acted upon in this appropriation bill. 
Supplemental bills will come along. The 
item could be included as a direct ap- 
propriation in such a supplemental bill 
or in a deficiency bill, whichever we 
choose to call it. We could have hear- 
ings on it and it could be brought up and 
acted upon at thattime. It will add only 
one more round to some of the unsound 
fiscal policies if we fail to act upon it 
now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
expired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
will yield 2 minutes more to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. We are not curtail- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation 
or anything of the kind. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation has funds with 
which to operate. If this item is acted 
upon as a direct appropriation, and the 
Senator from Georgia does not wish to 
offer an amendment at this time, it could 
be acted upon in connection with a sup- 
plemental bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I now 
offer an amendment in the nature of a 
direct appropriation. I send the amend- 
ment to the desk and ask that it be 
stated. I temporarily withhold the mo- 
tion to suspend the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert: 

To discharge indebtedness of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the net costs during the 
fiscal year 1950, under the International 
Wheat Agreement Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. 
1641-1642), $76,808,000. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will recognize one of the Senators in 
control of the time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, how 
much time does the Senator from Illi- 
nois wish? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Two minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, ordi- 
narily I might not be against such a pro- 
posal as this, but I notice from the hear- 
ings that there were two meager pages 
of testimony on this item in the Senate 
hearings. In the House hearings some 
tables were inserted, and there were a 
couple of pages of testimony. 

Frankly I find myself very reluctant 
suddenly to approve an amendment call- 
ing for an appropriation of $76,808,000 
without having a little more information 
about it and being able to tell what the 
dispersal of this fund was in the first 
instance. 

I am generally familiar with the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, but it 
seems to me rather an untoward cir- 
cumstance to undertake the considera- 
tion of a $76,000,000 amendment at this 
hour of the day, with nothing more to 
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support it than the statements which 
have been made. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
there has heretofore been discussion of 
it. I agree with the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN] that when we under- 
take the course of directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to cancel the notes 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
it does not mean anything to the Con- 
gress or the country unless we have a 
little more data on the subject. It 
seems to me that a little more time 
should be devoted to the question. I 
am constrained to vote against the 
amendment, even though on further 
analysis I might find myself in support 
of it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield 2 minutes to 
me so that I may support his amend- 
ment, now that I think it is in the proper 
form? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield 4 minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this ap- 
propriation is to meet an obligation 
which has already been incurred by the 
United States Government under the 
authorization of the Congress. 

We have two programs in this country 
relating to wheat. One is a price-sup- 
port program, under which the Govern- 
ment acquires wheat or makes loans up- 
on wheat. We are also a member of the 
International Wheat Agreement whereby 
we agree to sell so many million bush- 
els—about 180,000,000 bushels of wheat 
a year—allocated among different coun- 
tries, at the world wheat market price, 
which last year was less than the support 
price. This amount of $76,800,000 is the 
amount required to make up the differ- 
ence between what we sold the wheat for 
in the world market and what the sup- 
port price was, at which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation acquired it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? ' 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does that include ad- 
ministrative expenses, and does it include 
the expenses of officials traveling all over 
the world? What are the items making 
up the $76,800,000? 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, this is 
the loss sustained on the wheat. I do 
not know how far over the world our 
people have gone. I do not think they 
have had to travel too far. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization, to which 
the United States contributes money for 
administrative expenses, has, I believe, 
supervised the program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It does embrace 
$129,000 of administrative costs and 
$1,100,000 plus for interest. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not question that 
statement of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That information is 
in the hearings, 

Mr. AIKEN, This amount represents 
an obligation already incurred under 
the authorization of the Congress, 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. 
germane to the bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course the amend- 
ment is germane to the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am only asking the 
question. I should like to have some 
explanation of it. An amendment is 
offered providing for an appropriation 
of $76,800,000 to pay back the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. That does not 
involve Indian wheat. We are merely 
canceling notes of $76,800,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; we are not. 

Mr. WHERRY. The amendment of- 
fered, which was legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill was justified on the 
basis that it had to do with the Indian 
wheat. The amendment provides that 
we discharge the obligation of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the extent 
of $76,800,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. That amendment was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is nothing in 
the amendment which seems to me to 
be germane to the subject matter of the 
bill. 

Mr. AITKEN. We have another amend- 
ment before us now. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
can be no question as to the germane- 
ness of this item of appropriation. The 
obligation was incurred under an inter- 
national treaty, which, under the Con- 
stitution, is a part of the supreme law 
of the land. The treaty was ratified on 
the floor of the Senate on June 13, 1949. 
It was brought forward as introducing 
a great element of stability into the 
wheat-price structure of the world. 
Very frankly, I did not look with a great 
deal of favor on the International Wheat 
Agreement. I was quite suspicious of it. 
But all our brethern from the wheat- 
producing States were apparently unan- 
imous in their opinion that it would be 
a great thing not only for the wheat 
growers, but for the international rela- 
tions of the United States and the sta- 
bilization of wheat prices. It was sup- 
ported here very vigorously by Senators 
representing wheat-producing States. 

Any Senator who heard the argument 
that was made on the floor of the Senate 
when the treaty was pending knew that 
there would be an annual loss under the 
treaty. I was very suspicious of the 
treaty at the time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not remember 
whether I voted against it or in- favor 
of it. It was certainly my disposition to 
vote against it. If I voted in favor of 
ratification it was perhaps because of 
the appeals of the Senators from the 
wheat-producing States. I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to say that 
the International Wheat Agreement has 
produced the effect which was expected. 
It has materially increased the export 
market of American wheat. If it were 
not for the 180,000,000 bushels of Ameri- 
can wheat which are being distributed 
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under the terms of the International 
Wheat Agreement, I believe the domestic 
wheat market would be in very serious 
trouble. 

The, amount involved in the amend- 
ment is $76,000,000. I know it looks 
like a great deal of money. However, it 
is much less than it would take to sup- 
port the price of wheat on the market 
in the absence of the International 
Wheat Agreement, As someone has re- 
marked, the market price for wheat to- 
day is somewhat under the support level, 
and is likely to be considerably lower 
before the snow flies. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Vermont made the same argument when 
the treaty was pending. I was quite 
dubious about it, and my dubiety has 
increased ever since the treaty has been 
in existence. The treaty was ratified in 
the manner prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. The obligation must be disckarged. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 


ator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. Is $76,000,000 the loss for 
1 year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is the loss for 1 


year. The country will have to face a 
similar loss for many years to come. 
In fact, we shall face that kind of loss 
during the entire life of the treaty. 
That might as well be realized. That 
is the fact. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is always impor- 
tant that the people who must provide 
the funds should finally understand 
what the operation is all about. As I 
understand, we have been buying wheat, 
we have been selling the wheat, and we 
have been taking a loss. As the testi- 
mony indicated before the committee, 
the loss was 59 cents a bushel on the 
average. 

Iam wondering whether the American 
people know how the arrangement oper- 
ates. In effect, it is another subsidy, 
aggregating $76,000,000 a year, and the 
amount might bé higher in another year. 
At least we ought to be frank about it. 
It is astonishing how it is possible that 
there should come before the Senate a 
provision for the cancellation of notes 
owing by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to the Treasury Department. On 
its face the language means nothing to 
the country. It means nothing to the 
Senate and to the House of Representa- 
tives, unless the details are spelled out. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Il- 
linois need not reproach me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Because there has al- 
ways been the habit in Congress for a 
number of years to do just what is now 
proposed. If I am not mistaken, the 
habit started in the House Committee on 
Agriculture at the time when the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois was a 
member of the committee. They started 
the cancellation of evidences of indebt- 
edness, rather than making appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We had no wheat 
agreement at the time, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I mean with respect 
to the general losses of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Appropriations 
were not made. Notes were canceled, 
That policy was followed right along, 
I am not objecting to making an ap- 
propriation, because I am trying to be 
realistic. It will cost $76,800,000 whether 
we cancel the notes or make an appro- 
priation. I have endeavored to comply 
with the objections which were made. 
Apparently it is impossible to meet all 
objections with respect to the modus 
operandi in discharging the obligation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Let us first find 
out how much time is available for de- 
bate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia has 7 minutes remain- 
ing. The Senator from Nebraska has 13 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Georgia that I agree with what the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Eripces]. has said. I believe an appro- 
priation should be made. However, I 
hope the Committee on Appropriations, 
particularly the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, will have an opportunity to gain 
a little more knowledge of the subject. 
I should like to invite the attention of 
the Senator from Georgia to the hear- 
ings held by the committee. On the 
subject under discussion less than a page 
of testimony was taken. It consists 
mostly of conversation between the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL]. The last words are: 

Senator Russe. I will have to check into 
it a little more closely, then. 


I hope the Senator from Georgia will 
be willing to adopt the suggestion of the 
Senator from New Hampshire and let 
the matter go over for a supplemental 
appropriation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senate can vote 
the amendment down, if it desires. The 
Members of the Senate on the other side 
of the aisle may have the votes to do so. 
So far as I am concerned, I want to 
reach a conclusion on it now. It is all 
right with me if the amendment is de- 
feated. I shall not withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

Why we should have lengthy hearings 
in the committee on this item is beyond 
my comprehension. We are obligated 
for 135,000,000 bushels of wheat under 
the treaty. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. SattonstarL] knew that 
when he voted for ratification of the 
treaty. .He knew there was to be a sub- 
sidy consisting of the difference between 
the world price and the price of acquisi- 
tion of the wheat by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. We could hold 
hearings from now until kingdom come 
and the subject would not be illuminated 
any more than it is now. It is purely a 
mathematical matter of computing the 
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difference between the domestic price 
of 135,000,000 bushels and the world 
price, at which we sell it under the treaty. 
The objections which are being raised 
now should have been raised when the 
international wheat agreement was be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not ques- 
tion the fact that I knew there would 
be losses. Like everyone else, I did not 
know what the size of the losses would 
be. However, it seems to me that if we 
could have some hearings we could ques- 
tion the officials of the Department of 
Agriculture with respect to the estimated 
losses. It seems to me that is the func- 
tion of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. We may wish to repeal the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know how 
the Senator from Massachusetts could 
get from under the agreement in less 
than 20 years. It is impossible to repeal 
a treaty unilaterally. When we enter 
into an international agreement, we are 
in it. We cannot get out of it until a 
stipulated time. It is written in the 
bond: Twenty years. We are in the 
agreement for 20 years. We will have to 
make the losses good every year during 
the 20 years. They will have to be made 
good whether the Senate votes for the 
amendment or not. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The only thing 
I am asking, as one member of the com- 
mittee, is that a little more opportunity 
be afforded to study the matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. For my part, I can- 
not even assure the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that before the end of the 20 
years we will go into any long hearings 
on the subject, because it is a matter 
which will have to follow the same pat- 
tern every year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Georgia will be here for an- 
other 18 years. I have great confidence 
in him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s expression of confidence. I hope 
my constituents, who have a great regard 
for the Senator from Massachusetts, will 
know that he has made such a state- 
ment, and will be very much persuaded 
by it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to make 
a suggestion, if Imay. Why can we not 
pay all these losses 20 years from now 
at one time? (Laughter.] 

Mr. RUSSELL. That would be a very 
happy procedure to be adopted. There 
is no way of wishing away debts. I wish 
it were possible to do so, because in my 
youth I was always trying to wish them 
away. It is necessary to take out of 
Commodity Credit Corporation funds 
$76,000,000 this year, and similar funds 
next year. If we were to follow the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. LANGER] there would not be 
any money left to make any loans to the 
farmers of North Dakota. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When the Senator 
from North Dakota made his suggestion, 
there was considerable laughter in the 
Chamber. However, that is exactly 
what we will have to do. We will have 
to borrow the money to pay off the debt. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. I 
hope the amendment will be agreed to. 
The debt must be paid off somehow, 
somewhere. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not rise to discuss the merits of the 
amendment. I was certainly not dis- 
cussing the merits of it when I asked the 
Chair whether the amendment was ger- 
mane. As I understand, the House 
eliminated the provision on a point of 
order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No; the House com- 
mittee recommended it as a legislative 
proposal—in other words, to cancel that 
many of the notes of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. There was evi- 
dently some disciple of the Senator from 
Delaware in the House of Representa- 
tives, and he knew that provision was 
subject to a point of order, and evi- 
dently he approved of the theory that 
it would be better to handle this mat- 
ter by way of an appropriation. So the 
House knocked out the amendment, and 
did not handle this matter in any form. 

Mr. WHERRY. On the side slip we 
find this statement, which I think is 
in accordance with what the Senator has 
said, and also is in support of the posi- 
tion I have taken: 

The language recommended in the House 
Was deleted on a point of order which was 
made in the House. 


Mr. RUSSELL. That is what I said. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, and that is whet 
I said. In other words the amendment 
was knocked out on a point of order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. So the Senator from 
Georgia and I are together so far. 

The matter now has come to the Sen- 
ate, and because this item was not added 
to the appropriation bill in the House, 
as a iegislative item, and because there 
was a desire to reirstate the item when 
the bill was before the Senate, the com- 
mittee has authorized the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee to offer 
this item as legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. I am in full accord with that. 

Now a point of order has been made 
against the amendment; the point of 
order has been made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
WILLIAMS]. I suppose the distinguished 
Senator would have continued the de- 
bate, and we would have had a vote on 
the point of order; but at that point some 
Senator suggested that if this item were 
offered as a straight appropriation, he 
would be glad to have it threshed out on 
the floor of the Senate, either now or 
later, and then voted on. 

So immediately I arose and asked 
whether the amendment is germane to 
the pending bill. I cannot understand 
how we can shift from a legislative pro- 
posal which is not in order on an ap- 
propriation bill to a direct appropria- 
tion, without raising the question of 
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germaneness or at least the question of 
the propriety of having the committee 
consider this matter, because although 
I admit that under the wheat agreement 
we have to pay for these losses—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, let me 
ask what plan the Senator from Ne- 
braska has. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator 
from Georgia to let me proceed for a 
minute, please. First, I should like to 
know how the Senator from Georgia 
can shift from a legislative proposal on 
an appropriation bill, which requires the 
suspension of the rule, to a direct ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. i do it in my right as 
a Senator of the United States, duly ac- 
credited from the State of Georgia, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. WHERRY. That does not answer 
my question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I offered it as a legis- 
lative provision, to begin with, because 
it had been handled in that way in the 
past. However, it could have been 
handled just as well as a simple ap- 
propriation item, at any stage of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then why did not 
the Senator from Georgia handle the 
matter in that way in the first place? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I tried to handle it in 
that way. 

Mr. WHERRY. I mean, why did not 
it come to us as a direct appropriation, 
from the committee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. WHERRY. The committee is the 
place where the matter should have been 


handled as a direct appropriation, if it 
was to be handled in that way. 


Mr. RUSSELL. That may be the 
opinion of the Senator from Nebraska, 
but I am within my rights in this 
connection. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
not questioning the rights of the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. No Member of the 
Senate knows his rights better than does 
the Senator from Georgia. However, 
that is not the point. 

The point is that because the Senator 
from Georgia knows he is within his 
rights, he has shifted from handling the 
matter as a legislative amendment to an 
appropriation bill, which requires a 
suspension of the rule, to a direct ap- 
propriation. Perhaps this item might 
be germane to page 52 of the bill, where 
funds are proposed to be made available 
in order to clear up the indebtedness of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

However, it seems to me that in all 
fairness—and I certainly have great re- 
spect for the Senator from Georgia, and 
I can join with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SaLTonsTALL] in expressing 
the hope that the Senator from Georgia 
will be in the Senate for many years to 
come, including the 18 years the Senator 
from Massachusetts mentioned; and I 
know that the Senator from Georgia is 
a very able Senator—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. However, if this item 
should be handled as a direct appropria- 
tion, it should have originated as such 
in the committee, rather than as a leg- 
islative proposal to the appropriation 
bill, and then, in one moment, have that 
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procedure abandoned, and have the mat- 
ter presented as a direct appropriation, 
without having the members of the com- 
mittee pass on the matter. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to say that 
the international wheat agreement will 
run for only 5 years, and it contains 
plenty of escape clauses in the event that 
any nation which is a participant finds 
it too costly or inexpedient. 

My only thought is that probably this 
item belongs in the appropriation bill for 
the State Department, rather than in the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not see how in 
the world this item could be added to 
the State Department appropriation bill, 
when the Department of Agriculture is 
making these payments. 

‘Mr. AIKEN. That depends on 
whether we consider this item from the 
standpoint of payments received by 
foreign countries or from the standpoint 
of payments made by the Department 
of Agriculture for the wheat. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Vermont will examine the 
escape clauses to which he has referred, 
I shall be very glad to be informed how 
we can escape through some of those 
clauses and can get out from under this 
obligation, because we shall be compelled 
to pay the $76,800,000 for a long time. 
This matter could run many years. 

Mr. AIKEN. It will be ended in 5 
years, anyway. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I wish to ask whether the 
Senator from Georgia thinks the escape 
clauses should be considered in the com- 
mittee, before the appropriation is made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Georgia has expired; 
therefore, he cannot yield any further 
time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have a few minutes remaining, 
and I shall be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. I now yield to him. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
whether he thinks this entire matter in 
regard to the question of escape clauses 
should be examined in his committee 
before the appropriation is made on the 
floor of the Senate. Is not that a mat- 
ter which should properly be inquired 
into before we make an appropriation of 
an additional $76,800,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, after 
a man has completed his term in the 
penitentiary, there is no way by which 
he can escape from the time he has al- 
ready served in the penitentiary. We 
have been in this agreement a year; 
and all the escape clauses which may 
be studied cannot help us escape from 
making the appropriation in accordance 
with the obligation we already have 
incurred. 

Mr. KEM. But when we are consider- 
ing making the treaty for an additional 
period, is that not the time to consider 
this matter? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. That is up to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and I 
shall be very happy to see it consider the 
matter. 

However, inasmuch as the Appropria- 
tions Committee is not a legislative com- 
mittee, it cannot go into the matter of 
the escape clauses. 

Mr. KEM. Cannot the Appropria- 
tions Committee make a recommenda- 


tion? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I just made my rec- 
ommendation. If the Senator from 


Missouri did me the honor of listening 
to me, he heard me make it. 

Mr. KEM. I listened to the Senator 
from Georgia, but I hope he wil! permit 
me to say that I think a recommenda- 
tion on the part of his committee would 
at least have more weight. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In the future such 
legislative matters can be handled by 
the proper legislative committee. Cer- 
tainly all Members of the Senate, includ- 
ing the members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, should be aware of the sit- 
uation, after the discussion which has 
occurred here this afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WHERRY. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I should like to say that if 
there is to be any future escape, I hope 
the escape occurs through the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, so that we 
shall have a chance to see what these 
appropriations are. That is the only 
point I am making. 

I certainly thought that when this 
matter was submitted to the Senate, it 
would come as a legislative proposal to 
an appropriation bill, and I thought that 
would be the time for us to discuss the 
item. I think that is the reason why it 
was handled in that way. 

I should like to have the rules of the 
Senate observed. I am satisfied that if 
this situation had arisen in some way in 
connection with a measure pertaining to 
legislation in another feld, the Senator 
from Georgia would have been the first 
Member of the Senate on his feet, seek- 
ing to have the item go back to his com- 
mittee for its direct consideration. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Senator 
from Nebraska knows that it is six of one 
and a half dozen of the other, but in any 
case the amount involved is $76,800,000. 
If the taxpayers have to pay that 
amount, they do not care whether they 
pay it by cancelling the notes or by mak- 
ing an appropriation item out of it. 

So, it seems‘to me that we are splitting 
hairs rather thin if we are to argue con- 
cerning the source of the payment or the 
method of making the payment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not arguing 
that. I maintain, as I said to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, that if it was neces- 
sary in the first instance to suspend the 
rule in order that this legislative pro- 
posal might be submitted as an amend- 
ment to an appropriaiton bill, but if the 

matter is now to be considered as a direct 
appropriation, it should be brought up 
in that form in the committee. I realize 
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that in the final analysis the cost will be 
the same; it will be $76,800,000. If this 
item could have been handled as a direct 
appropriation in the first place, it should 
have been handled in that way. How- 
ever, it came up in the other way; but 
now on the floor of the Senate it has been 
decided not to proceed with this item 
by way of offering it as a legislative 
amendment to the appropriation bill, and 
in that connection to seek to have the 
rule suspended, but to handle this matter 
as a direct appropriation. In my opin- 
ion, if the latter course were followed 
now, the result would be to bypass the 
committee which should consider, as a 
legislative question, whether the pay- 
ment should be made by means of can- 
celing the notes of the indebtedness on 
the part of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield, if I have any 
time left. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say to 
the Senator that I have in front of me 
a copy of the International Wheat 
Agreement of 1949, with the report of 
the committee, and the appendixes. 
From page 9 of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement of 1949, 
under the heading “Appendixes,” on 
page 9, I read, in part only, question 4: 

Some have said it would mean a mini- 
mum yearly subsidy of $74,000,000 a year 
and that it could go to $240,000,000. 


I shall not read the entire question. 
Included in the answer to question 4 is 
the following statement: 

It is anticipated that a maximum subsidy 
of $84,000,000 will be required in the first 
year of the agreement but that the need for 
a@ subsidy will decline or disappear in the 
latter years. 


The agreement is to last for 4 or 5 
years. There are certain ways of get- 
ting out of it, if that should be deemed 
wise. It seems to me, I may say to the 
Senator from Nebraska, that all those 
points make it advisable that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations conduct more 
extended hearings, in order that we may 
know more about it, rather than dump- 
ing this first year’s subsidy abruptly 
onto the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Massachusetts for his ob- 
servation. It is the point I have been 
trying to make in raising the question of 
germaneness. I hope the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee will do 
what is suggested. I do not question 
that the amount will be paid. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to know 
how it is proposed to pay it, if we are 
not willing to appropriate for it, and are 
not willing to cancel the notes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let us take it back to 
the committee and have a few hearings 
on it. Let us see what mcmbers of the 
committee think about it. Let us get 
the recommendations of the committee 
as to including it in some other bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is a statement 
in the House hearings which gives, to 
the last dollar, what each nation has re- 
ceived by way of benefit from the agree- 
ment, and the hearings requested could 
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develop nothing more. I am not going 
to ask for a yea-and-nay vote. If the 


Senate wants to vote the amendment 
down, it may do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not think the 
Senate wants to vote down the $76,000,- 
000. That is not the point. This is not 
a case of a committee complaining be- 
cause it was bypassed. This is not 
parallel to the situation which was be- 
fore the Senate a little while ago. I 
think the committee should’ have had 
further hearings and should have re- 
ported a separate appropriation. I 
admit that, in the end, the money will 
probably be paid, and I may say to the 
Senator from Georgia, my friend, for 
whom I have great respect, that delay 
will not make any difference so far as 
the dollars are concerned. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I want to say to my 
friend, for whom I have the greatest af- 
fection and high regard, I think he is 
overtechnical on this item. Payment 
will be required, and I am constrained 
to request a vote on the amendment. I 
understand that that is entirely within 
the purview of the committee action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time for 
debate has expired. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet_]. [Putting the 
question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

On a division the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
may I inquire of Senators how many 
more amendments are to be proposed? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have one amend- 
ment which I should like to ofter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have one. 

Mr. BYRD. I have one. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
with three amendments to be offered, I 
do not think there is a chance of finish- 
ing the bill tonight. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
yield, that I may send an amendment to 
the desk? 

Mr. McFARLAND. 
purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Senator offer the amendment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be printed and will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the unanimous- 
consent agreement makes House bill 
3282, the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments Appropriation Act, 1952, the 
unfinished business, immediately follow- 
ing the disposition of the pending Dill. 
There is a limitation of debate upon that 
bill. I hope every Senator will be pres- 
ent promptly tomorrow, and that we may 
be able to dispose of it expeditiously. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It seems to me that 
those of us who really wish to address 
the Senate briefly should have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so before the Treasury 
and Post Office appropriation bill is 
taken up. We have no objection to the 


I yield for that 


Does the 
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limitation, although we were not present 
when the unanimous-consent agreement 
was effected; but we do think there 
ought to be a short period of time in 
which we might place matters in the 
Recorp and make 5- or 10-minute pres- 
entations to the Senate, before the Sen- 
ate proceeds to the consideration of the 
Post Office and Treasury appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I may say to my 
good friend that I am hopeful we can 
finish that bill tomorrow. On Friday, 
as the hours grow later, it will be harder 
to keep Senators on the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I realize that. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I would rather 
they would wait until after we finish. 
Tomorrew will be Friday. That is why 
I should like to finish the bill tomorrow. 
T should like to dispose of both appro- 
priation bills tomorrow, if possible. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have matters 
which must be taken up because of the 
running of time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I know what the 
Senator has in mind. They would be 
matters of business, not merely speeches, 
and we might be able to dispose of them. 
They would involve the transaction of 
business. I shall be glad to confer with 
the Senator about them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There may be some 
speeches in connection with them, 


Mr. McFARLAND. I do not think 
there will be many speeches. But I shall 
confer with the Senator. I think we 


might arrange with him to dispose of 
the resolution about which he has spok- 


en tome. I know what he has in mind, 
Mr. McCARRAN, I thank the Sena- 
tor. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, July 27, 1951, at 12 o’clock merid- 


lan. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 26 (legislative day of July 
24), 1951: 


IN THE ARMY 


Col. John D. Billingsley, O17188, for ap- 
pointment as professor of ordnance, United 
States Military Academy, under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 449, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, and section 520 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947. 
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Tuurspay, Juty 26, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend William Eckman, 
S. T. M., associate rector of Christ 
Church in Philadelphia, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage, we humbly 
beseech Thee that we may always prove 
ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor 
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and glad to do Thy will. Bless our land 
with honorable industry, sound learning, 
and pure manners. Save us from vio- 
lence, discord, and confusion; from pride 
and arrogancy, and from every evil way. 
Defend our liberties, and fashion into 
one united people the multitudes brought 
hither out of many kindreds and tongues. 
Endue with the spirit of wisdom those 
to whom in Thy name we entrust the 
authority of government, that there may 
be justice and peace at home, and that, 
through obedience to Thy law, we may 
show forth Thy praise among the na- 
tions of the earth. In the time of pros- 
perity, fill our hearts with thankfulness, 
and in the day of trouble, suffer not our 
trust in Thee to fail; all which we ask 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on July 23, 1951, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 3804. An act to limit the retroactive 
application of the income tax to employees 
of the United States working in the pos- 
sessions or in the Canal Zone. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House, which was read: 

JULY 26, 1951, 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Str: A certificate of election in due form 
of law, showing the election of Mrs. Ex1za- 
BETH KEE as a Representative-elect to the 
Eighty-second Congress from the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the Honorable John Kee, is on file in this 
office. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 
Mrs. KEE appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 
AMENDING TA=IFF ACT OF 1930 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 


Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 2192) to 
amend section 313 (b) of the Tariff Act 


of 1930, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “Draw-Back” 
and insert “DrRawBack.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “sugar;” and 
insert “sugar, or.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “nonferrous 
metal;” and insert “metal, or.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “nonferrous 
metal; flaxseed and linseed, and flaxseed 
and” and insert “metal, or flaxseed or lin- 
seed, or flaxseed or.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “draw-back” and 
insert “drawback.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “sugar;” and 
insert “sugar, or.” 
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Page 2, lines 4 and 5, strike out “nonfer- 
rous metal;” and insert “metal, or.” 

Page 2, lines 5 and 6, strike out “non- 
ferrous metal; flaxseed and linseed, and flax- 
seed and” and insert “metal, or flaxseed or 
linseed, or flaxseed or.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “draw-back” and 
insert “drawback.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “draw-back” and 
insert “drawback.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “merchandise,” 
and insert “merchandise.” 


Mr. JENKINS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, the minority ap- 
prove these amendments. We have no 
objection to them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REDUCTIONS IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
thorough agreement with the objectives 
of the Jensen rider which has been at- 
tached to the several appropriation bills. 
I believe most Members of the House are 
firm believers in the objectives. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JEN- 
SEN] deserves credit for having insisted 
upon these reductions in Federal employ- 
ment. However, it is my opinion that 
mechanically the amendment would be 
more workable if the various conferees 
would give attention to certain changes 
in the amendment. 

The amendment provides that up to 
25 percent of the vacancies occurring in 
the various departments shall not be 
filled, with certain exceptions. In this 
time of emergency notwithstanding the 
fact that most Federal employees do a 
good job, we must curtail domestic ex- 
penditures, including the total number 
of Federal employees. When we do that 
in any given agency and make the reduc- 
tions in employees it makes it even more 
necessary that some discretion be given 
to the operating head of the agency to 
use the remaining employees to the best 
advantage. Under the Jensen amend- 
ment, as I see it, practically all the va- 
cancies might occur in one branch °or 
in one agency and none in another. The 
vacancies might oecur where the work- 
load was the heaviest and no vacancies 
might occur where the load was the light- 
est. Also the operating head of the 
agency might well fill all the high-priced 
vacancies and let those unfilled be at 
the low levels, though the latest approach 
was to give some degree of protection 
to the lowest level. 

My suggestion would be to retain the 
objectives of the Jensen rider, with due 
credit to the gentleman from Iowa, but 
modify it by providing that each agency 
should reduce its personnel by a given 
number or given percentage each quar- 
ter of the year, such required reduction 
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being for the quarter and fixing it so 
that the goal or total reduction as pro- 
vided for the quarter be completed by 
the end of such quarter. Such provision 
should provide that inscfar as practical 
such reduction shoulc be made by not 
filling vacancies. Either in the provi- 
sions of the act or in the committee re- 
port it should be provided that in making 
the reductions the agency should not 
substantially raise the average grade 
classification or average salary. 

Such approach would bring about the 
needed reductions. It would give to the 
operating head of the agency leeway and 
discretion within his agency so as to meet 
the workload problems and require the 
reductions in those points where the 
workload was least. And further this 
would see to it that the reduction made 
was on such basis as not to leave vacan- 
cies at the lower level by keeping the 
higher-priced postions filled. 

I think this approack is workable. 
Certainly I feel that my efforts in the 
Congress would indicate that I am sin- 
cere in my suggestions. I was the author 
of the Whitten rider last year which 
limits the total number of employees to 
that of September 1, 1950, and which 
further prevents the upgrading of per- 
manent employees which was done in 
the last war at a cost of about a billion 
dollars a year in Government operating 
expenses. The rider which I wrote last 
year is estimated to save about one-half 
billion dollars a year and wil! be up for 
consideration for continuance in the next 
few weeks. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my suggestion here 
may have the consideration of those han- 
dling the various conferences on appro- 
priations. 


TERMINATING THE STATE OF WAR BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 356, Rept. No. 758), 
which was réferred to the House calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) 
to terminate the state of war between the 
United States and the Government of Ger- 
many. That after general debate which 
shall be confined to the joint resolution and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the joint resolution shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the 
joint resolution to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC, 
NO. 196) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
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read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, pursuant to the 
United Nations Participation Act, a re- 
port on our participation in the work of 
the UniteJ Nations during 1950. 

It is a record of decision and action in 
the face of danger and, at the same time, 
a record of increasing efforts to promote 
human progress in the attainment of the 
basic objectives of the United Nations 
Charter. It is for the .nost part a rec- 
ord of solidarity among United Nations 
members against aggression. 

The struggle of the United Nations 
against Communist aggression in 1950 
has a deep significance that reaches be- 
yond the momentary successes and re- 
verses recorded. This significance lies 
in the simple fact that the United Na- 
tions acted promptly and resolutely, and 
with success, against deliberate, treach- 
erous, and well-prepared aggression. 
The aggressors and their supporters un- 
doubtedly believed that the organiza- 
tion and its members would not come to 
the defense of Korea with timely and 
effective help. It is probable that one 
of the purposes of the attack was to 
break down—through such a failure— 
any possibility of effective United Na- 
tions action against aggression in the 
future. 

As the world knows, the United Na- 
tions met the assault squarely and with- 
out hesitation. In so doing, it made 
clear that an aggressor will not be al- 
lowed to isolate and destroy his victims 
one by one. The United Nations elected 
to act now rather than to drift passively 
once more down the fatal trail of failure 
to oppose aggression which leads finally 
to total war. Thousands of men have 
therefore sacrificed their lives in Korea 
to the end that millions may not lose 
their lives in a world war. 

There is much to indicate that the 
resolute resistance of United Nations 
troops has given pause to those aggres- 
sive forces which coldbloodedly brought 
tragedy to Korea. 

In these great events the United States 
has taken a worthy and responsible part. 
American troops fighting in Korea are 
a major bulwark of the international 
community against the barbarous 
forces that would debase and destroy it. 
American fighting men have rarely in 
all our history struck more important 
blows for human freedom and welfare. 
I am proud—and I know the American 
people are proud—of the fight which our 
men, together with their comrades in 
arms, have waged in Korea. 

The army and people of the Republic 
of Korea have heroically and patiently 
endured the brunt of the Communist 
aggression. The story of their unwa- 
vering resistance to that aggression is an 
epic in the annals of the struggle of free 
men to maintain their liberty and in- 
dependence. 

I should like to pay special tribute 
to the gallant fighting men of the other 
countries who defended th®cause of the 
United Nations in battle during 1950— 
men from Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
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France, Greece, Luxemburg, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom. 

Fighting units for Ethiopia arrived in 
Korea in early May 1951, and units from 
Colombia arrived in early June 195}. 
Hospital units and ships from Denmark, 
India, Norway, and Sweden also are 
operating in the Korean area. 

United Nations action in Korea has 
been truly collective action. Concrete 


aid in the form of combat troops, ships 
and planes, field hospitals and medical 
equipment, other equipment, supplies, 


and food has been made available by 
39 members of the United Nations: po- 
litical support, by no less than 53 mem- 
bers. These countries vary greatly in 
their abilities to contribute to a collec- 
tive military operation such as that in 
Korea. Contributions equal in number 
and identical in kind are obviously im- 
possible. Nevertheless it must be recog- 
nized that every free country, large and 
small, is vitally—and I should say 
equally—interested in world security 

Much has been said in the Congress 
and in pu’lic forums on all phases of 
our action in Korea. Discussion and 
honest criticism are in the best tradi- 
tions of our people and are in fact essen- 
tial to the working of our system of Gov- 
ernment. As on other subjects, I wel- 
come them in connection with our rec- 
ord in the United Nations. Throughout 
the world, Communist propaganda has 
of course sought to represent this coun- 
try’s action as imperialism dictated by 
material interests. I do not believe that, 
wherever the channels of opinion are 
free, our basic purposes will be misun- 
derstood. Our action in the Korean 
crisis was not dictated by any American 
material interest there. We neither 
soght nor do we seek any special posi- 
tion or privilege in Korea. Our action 
in the crisis was motivated by our deep 
conviction of the importanice of prevent- 
ing a breakdown of the international 
security system and of the principles of 
the Charter. I was convinced then, and: 
I am convinced now, that to have ig- 
nored the appeal of Korea for aid, to 
have stood aside from the assault upon 
the Charter, would have meant the end 
of the United Nations as a shield against 
aggression. It might have meant the 
end of any possibility that colleccive se- 
curity could be made to work. 

Under the Charter, the United Nations 
must afford protection against aggres- 
sion, whether committed by big countries 
or by small countries. Just as the United 
Nations branded as aggression the orig- 
inal assault by the North Korean Com- 
munist regime, so it has branded as ag- 
gression the later intervention by the 
Chinese Communist regime and its at- 
tack upon United Nations forces. There 
are not two laws, one for small and one 
for large countries. Indeed it is hard 
to see how the United Nations could ever 
operate under such a double standard. 
This does not of course mean that the 
United Nations has acted blindly, with- 
out carefully considering the effects of 
its measures. In fact the record shows 
a most careful concern by the great ma- 
jority of members, including this coun- 
try, to avoid extension of the conflict 
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and to preserve unity while maintaining 
our objective of resisting aggression. 

While our primary and immediate 
task has been defense against aggression 
and the creation of collective measures 
for accomplishing this more effectively, 
we have not lost sight of the objective 
of creating an international security sys- 
tem based upon the reduction and con- 
trol of armaments. In my statement to 
the General Assembly on October 24, 
1950, I made clear our continued deter- 
mination to work toward this goal in 
every practicable way. 

The aggression against tLe United Na- 
tions has brought home to all peoples the 
imperative need for developing more 
effective means to deal with aggression 
within the framework of the United 
Nations. The Korean case has demon- 
strated that the United Nations can act 
effectively against aggression through 
recommendations of the Security Coun- 
cil, or the General Assembly, if the Secu- 
rity Council is paralyzed by the veto. 
But in Korea the participating nations 
had to improvise their measures from 
the ground up. 

It was to meet this need that the Sec- 
retary of State launched at the begin- 
ning of the General Assembly in Sep- 
tember 1950 the proposals which were 
developed into the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution. Mr. Acheson said: 

The world waits to see whether we can 
build on the start we have made. The 
United Natiors must move forward ener- 
getically to develop a more adequate system 
of collective security. If it does not move 
forward, it will move back. 

* * * The General Assembly can and 
should organize itself to discharge its re- 
sponsibility promptly and decisively if the 
Security Council is prevented from acting. 


This resolution can mark the begin- 
ning of a great step forward in the devel- 
opment of the United Nations as an 
instrument for collective action to main- 
tain peace and put down aggression. We 
place great hope in the program pro- 
jected by this resolution, particularly the 
provisions relative to the maintenance by 
members of the United Nations of armed 
forces for possible service as United Na- 
tions units, and the Collective Measures 
Committee set up to study and report 
on possible methods of maintaining and 
strengthening international peace and 
security. We shall give our full support 
to the aims and objectives of the program 
and to the work of this committee in de- 
veloping them. 

Despite the emphasis which the United 
Nations has been compelled to give dur- 
ing the last year to action to meet ag- 
gression, it has intensified rather than 
slackened its various activities to pro- 
mote human progress in attainment of 
other basic objectives of the Charter. 

One of the fundamental human aspi- 
rations is the desire to control one’s own 
destiny or, phrased in another way, to 
exercise the rights of self-government or 
independence. The organs of the United 
Nations which are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of fulfilling the purposes of 
the Charter with respect to the devel- 
opment of non-self-governing people 
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made notable progress during the past 
year. The United States has contributed 
fully to these efforts. 

The United Nations has intensified its 
efforts to combat the perennial enemies 
of mankind—hunger, disease, and ig- 
norance. Through many channels and 
in numerous programs, the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies have 
furthered the basic goal of “the creation 
of conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations.” Of 
particular significance this past year was 
the inauguration of an expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance for the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
countries. Some 56 countries of the free 
world have participated by making con- 
tributions, and 48 countries have initi- 
ated programs designed to use the facili- 
ties of the United Nations and specialized 
agencies in the development of their own 
human and material resources and in 
raising their standards of living. The 
United States has actively supported 
these.activities and will continue to do so. 

The weakness and the strengtk. of the 
United Nations manifested in 1950 were 
those of a human endeavor which is still 
in its infancy. Despite centuries of ef- 
fort, nations have only recently been 
able to cooperate effectively on a world- 
wide scale to achieve security and their 
other common purposes. In our limited 
experience we have met with many dif- 
ficulties and reverses and will meet more 
in the future. But we have als> achieved 
tangible success, and this success gives 
ground for hope that we are moving 
ahead on the right track. It is essential 
for all of us to understand that a stable 
peace can be achieved only through long, 
hard work and sacrifice. I am sure that 
the people of this country and of practi- 
cally all countries realize that the goal 
of peace is worth this work and. this 
sacrifice. 

Under the stress of events in 1950 the 
members of the United Nations did not, 
of course, always see completely eye to 
eye. Nevertheless as loyal members the 
great majority strove tc accommodate 
their views and action to the fullest pos- 
sible extent in the interest of the major 
purposes of the United Nations. No na- 
tion has a monopoly of wisdom. Even 
among peoples sincerely devoted to 
United Nations principles—the over- 
whelming majority—there are bound to 
be differences concerning the best meth- 
ods of putting these principles into ef- 
fect. When we attempt honestly and 
frankly to work out these differences in 
the common interest, no one nation can 
expect to have its way completely. But 
decisions that are the result of discus- 
sions by many countries have a moral 
and political force in the international 
community which unilateral decisions 
seldom have. 

Two years ago I said that the first 
point of our four-point foreign-policy 
program would be “to give unfaltering 
support to the United Nations and re- 
lated agencies” and “to continue to 
search for ways to strengthen their au- 
thority — increase their effectiveness.” 
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The record of our participation in 
1950, set forth in the following pages, 
shows that we have not faltered in our 
support. I know the American people 
are determined to persevere in this 
course. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE Wuite House, July 26, 1951. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently tere is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 134] 
Allen, La. Engle Murdock 
Arends Gavin Murray, Tenn. 
Barden Gillette Murray, Wis. 
Boggs, La. Gore Norblad 
Bolling Gwinn O'Brien, Mich. 
Boykin Hall, Edwin Perkins 
Breen Arthur Powell 
Brehm Halleck Reams 
Brooks Hoffman, Ill. Shelley 
Busbey Holifield Smith, Kans. 
Bush Irving Steed 
Chatham Judd Tackett 
Coudert Kelley, Pa. Vail 
Curtis, Mo. Lucas Wier 
Dawson Miller, N. Y. Wilson, Ind 
Dingell Morris ood, Ga 
Durham Moulder Woodruff 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 383 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1952 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4740) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H. R. 4740, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose yesterday the Clerk had 
read down to and including line 6 on 
page 57 of the bill. Before the Com- 
mittee rose it had agreed to pass over 
temporarily the section on International 
Information and Educational Activities 
beginning on line 7 on page 1° of the bill 
until today when it shall be the first 
order of business. 

There is now pending to that section 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER], who had been 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Without objection the Clerk will again 
report the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, and the gentleman from 
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Ohio (Mr. CLEVENGER] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLEVENGER: 
On page 15, line 3, strike out “$85,000,000” 
and insert “$70,000,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CLEVENGER}. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Is the gentleman 
from Ohio in favor of spending $70,- 
000,000 for the Voice of America Infor- 
mation Service? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I think after I 
am through with my speech you will 
get the answer. 

Mr. Chairman, in asking for this time, 
I had considerable misgivings that I 
would touch off emotional oratory on 
this very important subject. This I do 
not wish to do. That front has been 
well covered. I want to justify this as a 
rational necessary action for this House 
to take. I am sure that no such sum as 
seventy millions would have been allow- 
ed had we moved along 3 months ago and 
marked up this bill following our action 
cutting eighty-nine millions off this fan- 
tastic building project. 

We had allowed $32,700,000 1 year ago 
and the actual appropriation to this 
activity was $31,700,000, September 19, 
1951, when the joint action of the two 
Houses was agreed to the sum of $31,- 
100,000, 1649; $34,000,000, 1950; plus 
$13,300,000 supplementals for building. 

For 1951, the $31,700,000 was allowed. 
Late in 1951 came supplementals for 
some $98,500,000, which your subcom- 
mittee cut to about $82,000,000, a sum of 
money none of the men connected with 
this program had the knowledge or ex- 
perience to plan to spend. The result 
is this “‘oleo” of what the world and this 
Congress is justly dismayed and con- 
cerned about. 

It has caused these men to turn to 
propaganda drives to sell their brain- 
storm to the American public and to 
light fires under Members of Congress. 
Speakers were always available to run 
here and there, before this and that 
group of intellectuals and naive and in- 
nocent do-gooders and one-worlders, al- 
mcst rivaling the sales campaign of a 
famous Louisiana produ:t for the cure 
of the ills of mankind. No man can read 
the more than 200 pages of hearings on 
this item and follow our chairman the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Rooney] 
as he patiently tried to find out what 
made this outfit tick without realizing 
that they got many, many millions more 
than they had the capacity to use. 

This $85,000,000 is $13,000,000 more 
than we are allowing the whole State 
Department for salaries and expenses 
which sum is $73,000,000. We should not 
allow this army of employees to be re- 
cruited to a strength of 12,000 and per- 
manently saddled on our sadly harassed 
people. In these State Department 
totals, for several years there appeared 
the sum of $70,000,060 for displaced per- 
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sons. Fondly did we on the committee 
hope that with passing last year of this 
item that we could bring you in a bill 
around $200,000,000 or only ten times the 
amount of 1940, but this new sprawling, 
bawling colossus is eating up all that 
and crying to be doubled and redoubled 
like a bid in auction bridge. 

It is an appeal to reason I am mak- 
ing. I apologize for the meager request 
I am making, but I hope you will sus- 
tain me in it. It is the best I can get 
for you with any hope for successful 
adoption. 

What we need is a new American creed 
in foreign policy; one so plain all can 
understand, so short none can distort. 

International information and educa- 
tional activities conducted by the De- 
partment of State have been in progress 
for several years. The presumed pur- 
pose of the activities is to acquaint the 
people of other lands with American life 
and ideals and to develop in the hearts 
of other peoples friendship for the United 
States. 

It is doubtful, as a mctter of tact, 
whether the United States is as well 
thought of in other lands as before these 
activities were undertaken on the pres- 
ent extensive scale. 

Propaganda seems to breed within 
itself a tendency to overstate, over- 
emphasize, and overindulge the virtues 
which it seeks to extol. 

It also breeds counterpropaganda and 
thus inspires in those who resent its 
extravagant claims an effort to publicize 
the ridiculous, the base, the unfortunate, 
and the unworthy aspects of the propa- 
gandist. 

The propagandist who thus subjects 
himself to counterpropaganda provides 
the leads and openings for the adversary 
unless the activity is performed with the 
greatest of skill, acquired primarily by 
experience. Broad-scale propaganda is 
dangerous because the mistakes are so 
far reaching. Slowly growing activities 
are not likely to make many mistakes. 
There is time for deliberation. As ex- 
perience is gained and techniques per- 
fected, comprehensive activities become 
practical. 

This effort at rapid development of 
grand-scale activities by the Department 
of State probably accounts for the basis 
of criticism which has been directed 
thereto. 

The investigative report which has 
been submitted to this committee is 
superficial and not directed to funda- 
mental questions. It deals with internal 
organization—a minor matter in a rap- 
idly changing new activity. It criticizes 
the slowness of the Department in the 
addition of personnel. In fact, the De- 
partment should have been compliment- 
ed for this. It could hardly hire people 
until it knew specifically what they 
should do, to whom they should report, 
and where they should work. A job must 
first exist with its duties clearly in the 
mind of the supervisor. 

It—the report—complains of minor 
errors such as putting English books in 
private libraries. Some of this kind of 
error would normally occur and be cor- 
rected. Perhsps some of it occurred be- 
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cause the Department was rushed be- 
yond its own idea of what it should do. 

It complains of untrue representation 
of American life and inadequate treat- 
ment of certain subject matter; com- 
plaints probably justified. 

But the investigative report does not 
go into fundamentals; for example: 

First. An analysis and exposition of 
the result the Congress sought to ac- 
complish by provicing funds and direc- 
tives for the activity. 

Second. Where in the world 
promising efforts in accomplishing 
purpose could be had and where new 
activity could best learn the pitfalls, 
without great risk of more harm than 
good. 

Third. What kind of personnel in the 
way of education and experience should 
be hired and how well such standards 
have been applied in securing existing 
persennel. 

Fourth. An analysis of persons or 
units of Government which shculd be 
the point of impact of the activity to 
secure the result Congress had in mind 
and whether the present activity is di- 
rected thereto and to what extent it is 
effective. 

Fifth. An analysis of alternative 
means of securing ine impact. 

None of these fundamentals have been 
the subject of investigative report. 
Further investigative report might well 
consider among others the following: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio may proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. What, if any- 
thing, does change the oriental mind, 
the German mind, the Russian mind, 
and the intelligentsia, the peasant, the 
coolie, the government man, the indus- 
trialist, and so forth. 

Can people of other countries be made 
friendly to us by talking about ourselves 
or by talking about them? Perhaps we 
should broadcast his ideas, and his 
events, and extol his heroes. It is sure 
he cannot live here and people are in- 
terested in their own environment—not 
that of the moon. 

We need an investigative report along 
these lines and as well a superficial 
critique of internal management minor 
errors. 

I was a member of the Herter Subcom- 
mittee on Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials in 1947. In Europe I was amazed 
to find that the so-called agricultural 
experts of the State Department knew 
absolutely nothing about the great 
drought that covered the Corn Belt of the 
United States and decreased our corn 
crop by a billion bushels. We were 
making promises all over Europe which 
we could not keep; yet I found in Nor- 
way and Sweden that both citizens and 
officials knew all about our drought and 
about our crop conditions and a lot more 
about our country than our paid people 
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employed by the State Department in 
the 9 countries which the committee 
visited. Let us rationalize this thing, 
and let us take away some of these pre- 
cious millions before they clabber the 
thing up any worse and make it almost 
impossible to justify another appropria- 
tion therefor. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 
Ordinarily I would not make this re- 
quest, but in view of the fact I was ab- 
sent in the Pennsylvania primaries and 
could not take part in the general de- 
bate on this bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 1:45 p. m. 

Messrs. COX and CRAWFORD ob- 
jected. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 2 o’clock, with the 
last 15 minutes reserved to the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been my privilege to have had the great 
honor recently to have represented this 
distinguished body on a mission that 

arried me over several continents and 

many thousands of miles. I have, in 
fact, just returned from that journey, 
which held for me and my traveling col- 
leagues several striking lessons. 

The overriding impression I gained 
from that experience is that in the con- 
flict between the democratic man and 
the Stalinist man, the Red front is every- 
where. 

No corner of the world is spared the 
insidious and often harrowing efforts of 
the Kremlin conspirators to extend their 
domain. 

Equally true is the fact that men of 
good will everywhere are looking to the 
United States for the leadership and 
the moral and physical strength that 
flow therefrom to counter, check, and 
overcome Russian expansionism; they 
are looking, too, for us to establish a 
condition of strength that will allow for 
a stabilized world situation to make pos- 
sible an equitable peace. 

When I say the Red front is every- 
where I mean that literally. The battle 
for the extension of the Stalinist domain 
goes on night and day, round the clock, 
and the prizes are not only territory, 
ports, and raw materials but more im- 
portantly the hearts, minds, and souls of 
men. 

Given the object lesson of the Krem- 
lin’s diabolical program, seeing how far 
and menacingly the confiscatory hand 
of the Politburo reaches, viewing the 
spiritual ruin and the dehumanized end 
pruducts of Soviet nihilism, one can say 
in all trvth and sincerity that he is 
thankful to God that we have a cam- 
paign o: truth, and that the Voice of 
America is on the spiritual firing line. 
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Whatever may come in the way of 
cessation of hostilities in Korea, and we 
all fervently wish for an early and con- 
structive solution of that problem whose 
toll has been heavy but unavoidable— 
whatever, I say may come of the nego- 
tiations, let us not for a moment delude 
ourselves that the fundamental issues 
between Russian nihilism and the west- 
ern world have been adjusted. 

If the guns should be silenced in Ko- 
rea, we have every expectation that else- 
where throughout the world, the Soviet 
war of propaganda wil continue un- 
abated, and dangerous tensions will be 
blown up to the near-breaking point; 
it is almost a certainty that if quiet 
envelops the Korean front, the Soviet 
war of words will be continued in other 
theaters with renewed fury. 

We ignore only at ou» own peril the 
fact that the Soviets employ propaganda 
as a major instrument of policy both 
internally and externally. Over the 
bloody years of the forties, and in this 
aiready war-inflicted decade, dictators 
have shown that in many instances prop- 
aganda is more deadly than armament. 

To realize how important the cam- 
paign of truth is to the preservation of 
western civilization, and as a vital arm 
in America’s crusade of peace through 
freedom, one has only to think of the 
vast prison the Russian Empire has be- 
come, to dwell for a moment on the 
plight of the imprisoned souls in that 
spiritual and intellectual dungeon. 

We must never cease trying to get the 
sunlight of truth to those poor people; 
we must never abandon them to the 
deadly fare of the lie, of inspired hate, 
to calculated distortions all of which de- 
grade man and soil him in the sight of 
his Creator. To reach these prisoners 
we need the Voice of America. 

By words and deeds we must go on 
showing our allies abroad that America 
is aroused in power spiritually and phys- 
ically so as to restore situations of 
strength that will give the Soviet ma- 
rauder pause—and we must register the 
conviction with the free world and 
others that if a resort of arms finally be- 
comes necessary, the people of the 
United States will stand unflinchingly 
until the dread evil of Soviet aggression 
is destroyed. To carry on this effort of 
persuasion and conviction we need a 
strong Voice of America. 

To the captive peoples of the satellite 
countries we must continue to bring, as 
the Voice of America is now doing, words 
of hope and encouragement and assur- 
ance; messages which will revive old 
memories and stir new hopes. Not the 
least dastardly and nefarious technique 
of Soviet nihilism is that it not only can- 
cels out the future for the individual but 
it systematically and unmercifully de- 
stroys the past. Is it any wonder then 
that its unlucky victims, caught up in its 
spiritual void, so often yearn for the de- 
liverance of death. Through the Voice 
of America we can sustain these inno- 
cent victims in hope. 

The challenge we face is an unscrupu- 
lous enemy who seeks to transform the 
world of civilization into a jungle land 
populated with dehumanized automa- 
tons. Be sure of it, Mr. Chairman, the 
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Soviets have generated something base 
and terribly evil. They deny man the 
promptings of his soul, they befoul his 
intellect, they corrupt his values, they 
achieve if you please a metaphysical 
crisis until the victim is so confused, so 
mentally perverted, so at war with him- 
self, so murderous of his finer self that 
liberation through the blind fury of 
physical destructiveness is a device eag- 
erly embraced. Thus are legions of war 
indoctrinated and mobilized, thus are 
satellite countries crucified on crosses of 
their national honor, thus are increas- 
ing numbers of human beings converted 
into Soviet units for conquest. 

This is the enemy, Mr. Chairman. 
Against him, planes and bombs and 
tanks are not enough. Armament is 
necessary, and in great numbers, and 
accelerated production for total pre- 
paredness must be our keynote, but 
when all this is done and accomplished, 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, the job is only 
partly finished—with equal urgency we 
require the means to command the 
spiritual, intellectual and cultural fire- 
power necessary to meet and defeat 
Soviet propaganda. 

That is why we need a Voice of Amer- 
ica that is ever stronger and more pene- 
trating. 

You ask me: “How about the Voice? 
Is it getting through the iron curtain?” 
The answer, gentlemen, is an emphatic 
“Yes!” Yes, the Voice is getting through 
and this despite the ambitious efforts 
of the Soviets to keep it out. 

From the far reaches of the Baltic to 
the Pacific outpost of Vladivostok, from 
the sunny climes of Sevastopol to cold 
Murmansk, the Voice of America is get- 
ting through to the Russian people. 

It is not for idle amusement that the 
politburo has ordered round-the-clock 
jamming behind the iron curtain to 
keep out the Voice of America. The 
concentrated, organized effort of the 
Kremlin to silence the Voice is the great- 
est possible tribute it could be paid. 
The truth hurts where the main traffic 
is in lies. 

Does anyone doubt the Voice of Amer- 
ica is hitting hard in the campaign of 
truth? Eloquent evidence of its telling 
effectiveness is to be found in the pages 
of Pravda, which reacts quickly and fre- 
quently with violence when the Voice has 
scored a hit; it is to be found in the testi- 
mony of defectors who have been fortu- 
nate to flee the captivity of the iron- 
curtain prison; it is to be had from 
American Embassy officials; yes, ‘the 
Voice is being heard in all parts of Russia 
and throughout the satellite countries. 

As we consider the matter of funds 
for the campaign of truth, it is perti- 
nent for us to remind ourselves that last 
December 20 Czechoslovakia passed a 
law for the defense of peace which pro- 
vides for penalties of from 1 to 10 years 
in jail for spreading “warmongering 
news,” or “propaganda.” Certainly such 
legislative action speaks volumes for the 
effectiveness of the Voice. 

For a moment let us turn to Bulgaria 
from which country we have the written 
statement that employees of Radio Sofia 
base openly admitted that their station 
has fewer listeners than the Voice of 
America. 
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Again, Reuters News Agency, after a 
survey, is responsible for the statement 
that in Hungary “No one who can pos- 
sibly help it ever misses the Voice of 
America.” It is worthy of especial com- 
ment that in Hungary and Bulgaria the 
Communist regimes have enacted 
measures which look to sweeping regu- 
lations pointed at listeners to the Voice 
of America. 

Everywhere signs are multiplying that 
frontiers of freedom are being extended 
as the Voice of America gets through. 

By your own knowledge you are aware 
that the Voice currently is making a 
great political capital by asking in its 
broadcasts why Stalin does not publish 
in Russia Congress’ message of friend- 
ship to the Russian people. This con- 
stitutes a real poser for the Kremlin 
and the people who are hearing the Voice 
in Russia cannot help wondering why 
Stalin refuses to make the declaration 
of friendship public. And word travels 
quickly behind the iron curtain. 

In just recent days, the Voice has been 
an effec.ive instrument in exposing the 
unfair tactics of the Communists in the 
Kaesong negotiations, just as on June 6 
it taunted Malik to declare himself un- 
equivocally on peace in Korea. 

The Voice of America constantly has 
told the facts on the Oatis case as it has 
attacked the Hungarian Communist re- 
gime on this “legal” farce. 

It is an impressive report, Mr. Chair- 
man, which shows that the Voice in the 
prior fiscal year increased its foreign- 
language programs from 29 to 46; in the 
last month, 6 new programs have been 
started and now the Voice is going into 
Stalin’s home baliwick, Georgia. 

You will be interested, I know, to 
learn that the Voice headquarters in this 
country now receives approximately 
1,000 letters a day from listeners abroad, 
the vast majority of them attesting to its 
great worth, many of them containing 
constructive criticism, and not a few of 
them smuggled, probably at the risk of 
death, from behind the iron curtain. 

I would ask you to remember, gentle- 
men, that the Voice of America is in it- 
self only one phase of the many-sided 
campaign of truth, which has been well 
characterized as an “American insurance 
plan to try to prevent world chaos.” 

The campaign of truth is responsible 
for the establishment of United States 
information centers in 132 cities 
throughout the world, one recently hav- 
ing been closed in Budapest. Those cen- 
ters are supplied with news, books, maga- 
zines, leaflets, maps, special exhibits. 
The International Motion Picture Divi- 
sion issuing the valuable medium of the 
film to tell our story in far-flung places. 
Motion picture experts are turning out 
a variety of films which are bringing the 
American Story to millions in an inter- 
esting, entertaining, and convincing way. 
In many areas of the globe, this is ad- 
judged one of the most telling ways in 
which to get our story across. 

Not to ply you with statistics but it is 
part of this campaign of truth story that 
the International Press and Publications 
Division produces news, feature mate- 
rials, and pictures which reach more than 
10,000 foreign newspapers and periodi- 
cals with an estimated readership of 
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90,000,000 people. The Wireless Bulletin 
issued by this division, and which is mon- 
itored by 60 of our diplomatic missions 
in many parts of the world, is a fast- 
moving news service which is produced 
in four editions for Europe, the Near 
East, Latin America, and the Far East. 
For the most part, each bulletin runs 
about 7,000 words. After it has been 
translated into the local language it is 
made available by our information serv- 
ice offices to foreign press agencies and 
newspapers. So again, is the American 
Story dramatically and tellingly un- 
folded. 

Supplementing this unique informa- 
tion service is a 10-page Air Bulletin 
that is sent out twice a week; also for- 
warded are special articles and magazine 
reprints from 250 American magazines; 
and by technical newsletters and pamph- 
lets which provide basic information 
about the United States. 

You gentlemen should be told that last 
year the Office of Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange, the over-all title of 
these various functions we are discuss- 
ing, printed and distributed 4,946,380 
booklets and leaflets. This year output 
was increased to 50,250,000. This year 
some 50,200,000 posters have been dis- 
tributed, carrying the free world theme. 
The figures show also that last year, the 
libraries conducted under this program 
were visited by more than 24,000,000 per- 
sons seeking the truth about the United 
States, ana honest information about the 
world in which we live. 

A very important part of the opera- 
tions we are here considering is the ex- 
change of persons program. Last year 
nearly 7,000 persons were exchanged 
with 56 foreign countries. This program 
has been found most effective in building 
world understanding. 

Through the private enterprise unit 
activities many worth-while programs 
are stimulated and carried through to 
successful conclusion through the en- 
lightened cooperation of American busi- 
ness and industry. Public-spirited book 
publishers have made thousands of text- 
book remainders available to the pro- 
gram; books, pamphlets, and magazines 
have been made available; and 48 State 
governments have given 283,000 booklets 
for distribution. Cultural affiliation has 
been a very profitable activity for us in 
winning friends and understanding of 
our way of life; the town affiliation pro- 
gram has brought notable results in in- 
ternational amity and progress. The 
letters from America campaign con- 
tinues to grow in volume and influence. 

So in virtually every conceivable form 
and way, the campaign of truth has pro- 
gressed notably. I would be unfair to 
myself, Mr. Chairman, and to every- 
thing I cherish in life and my credo as 
an American who believes in man as a 
creature of God, endowed with inaliena- 
ble rights, if I did not, at this crucial 
time, speak with all the force and sin- 
cerity I can summon in behalf of a 
strong and effective campaign of truth. 

Speculate for a moment, if you will, 
upon the gross economic product of 
America and make a mental calculation 
of the substantial sums, reaching into 
the tens of millions, that are spent ad- 
vertising those products to potential cus- 
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tomers, and then compare those figures 
with the money that is herewith re- 
quested to advertise the greatest product 
America has to sell to the world: the 
story of American democracy, its works 
and achievement. By any measure- 
ment of good business practice, you can 
readily see that we fall short of what the 
trade would call an adequate budget. 

It is only too well known that one of 
the wishes entertained in the Kremlin is 
that America, in her heroic response to 
the growing threat of Soviet expansion- 
ism, will so weakea herself that eco- 
nomic collapse will ensue and the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy for 
world mastery will be realized by default 
None of us here in this Chamber wants 
to be profligate with public funds; we 
are aware that unwarranted expendi- 
tures from the National Treasury only 
help the enemy. Prudence and caution 
must be our guides in appropriating 
funds; now having said this, I also say 
thai ‘t would be ar equally serious error 
to indulge in unsound econemy in this 
vital matter. 

For my part, I would favor a greatly 
expanded appropriation. I am firm in 
the conviction that more funds than are 
herein contemplated could be spent 
wisely and profitably in the campaign ol 
truth, and to the advantage of America 
and the free world. Certainly when we 
consider the need andi effectiveness of 
this program and then compare it with 
the expenditures for outright arma- 
ments, I contend we have seriously short- 
changed ourselves. All of you are aware, 
I am sure, that the politburo elevates 
propaganda to such a level of importance 
that Russia is outspending us in Money, 
output and volume by a ratio of about 
5 to 1 in this realm. And you may be 
sure that such would not be the case 
unless the masters of the Kremlin were 
convinced such activities paid off hand- 
somely for their side. 

But be that as it may. and sacrificing 
my personal desires in the matter, the 
fact remains that we are here confronted 
with a bill that makes provision for what 
I consider a minimum program. I would 
prefer much more and am certain I could 
make out a firm case for a higher figure, 
but certainly I will never agree to any- 
thing less than the committee has au- 
thorized. 

Just so I am equally certain that my 
worthy colleagues of the committee who 
have wrestled long and earnestly with 
this matter—and we have had our 
strenuous but honest differences of opin- 
ion—are equally set that to cut below 
this total of $85,000,000 would be a mis- 
take of the first magnitude. 

What I am doing, then, Mr. Chairman, 
is making a virtue of necessity and advo- 
cating a course of procedure which I am 
convinced is inadequate, but one which 
I now realize is practically necessitous 

Just for a moment, Mr. Chairman and 
genilemen, dwell on the mighty epic of 
integrity, idealism, sweat and honest 
labor, ingenuity, and great aspiring that 
go into the making of the American 
dream—all of which spell freedom. 

Dwell then for the sak: of contrast on 
the outrageous things that are being 
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done in the name of Soviet expansion- 
ism: Naked aggression, the organized at- 
tack to drive God out of men’s lives, the 
forced labor camps, the mock trials, the 
uprooting of families, with the attendant 
cruelties this forced exodus visits upon 
the very young and the aged—all of 
which spell slavery. 

Think of those two pictures, speculate 
upon the kind of a world we will have in, 
say, 1984 or 1964, dependent upon which 
system prevails; consider that words are 
weapons in the hands of the enemy, then 
consult your conscience, and vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio | Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there is a place 
in this cold war for a sound and sensi- 
ble Voice of America program. Iam sat- 
isfied that at the present time the cut 
provided in the amendment as offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio is reasonable; 
$70,000,000 is sufficient until the program 
is reorganized. I want to bring to bear 
in support of my position part of a radio 
broadcast which was made by Henry J. 
Taylor from Switzerland just last Mon- 
day evening. I think it is very impor- 
tant because he discussed this matter of 
the Voice program. 

He goes on to point out that the peo- 
ple of Europe know that the United 
States is not militaristic; that we are not 
over there to acquire territory. But he 
points out that they are worried about 
something we may do to stir up a war. 
Let me read just part of what he says: 

This brings me then to the main question 
worrying the Swiss—the same question I 
found worrying many leaders in Britain and 
France. Informed European leaders know 
America is not imperialistic. * * * They 
know that American defense is, in fact, not 
only the defense of America but the inten- 
sive defense of the free world. In short, 


they do know that the intention of the 
United States is honestly and truly de- 
fensive. 


“But,” they ask, “does Stalin know it?” 
They say whether Stalin knows this or not 
is the main risk of war. The great worry 
among leaders I have talked with is that 
Stalin may confuse the United States of to- 
day with the Germany of the past. Once 
our arms are built up, once our ships are 
out of mothballs, and our soldiers trained, 
our tanks and artillery out of the factories, 
our airplanes standing on the airfields—does 
Stalia thins he is going to be attacked 
the —like he was finally attacked by Hitler 
after Hitler finally got ready? 

Stalin certainly does not understand 
America even as little as we understand 
Russia. He probably has no understandable 
idea why the United States went into the 
last war—Russia, under same conditions, 
would not have done so. In short, the 
American nature is probably a greater puz- 
zle to Stalin than his nature is to us. 

So come, for a moment, to the Kremlin 
itself. If you or I could ask Stalin one 
question—and could perform the magic of 
getting an honest answer—here ‘s the over- 
riding question we should ask: “Generalis- 
simo Stalin, in your ignorance of America, 
have you made up your mind that in the 
long run, sooner or later, the United States 
will attack you, when America’s arms are 
built up, as Germany attacked you when 
Germany was ready?” For if Stalin thinks 


that when we get all dressed up we are, in 
any case, going some place, and that the 
some place we are going is against him, he 
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will try to beat us to the punch—if punch 
it is to be. 

In such mistaken idea by Stalin of Amer- 
ica long-term irtention, European leaders 
see any main possibility of a new world war. 

Accordingly, many are alarmed by much 
they hear broadcast over here by the official 
Voice of America—the official radio program 
of our own State Department. It is con- 
stantly baiting Stalin, addressing broadcasts 
to him personally with great violence, taunt- 
ing him, calling him a coward and a bluffer, 
and everything else. When I hear it much 
of its sounds to me like Nazi Goebbels talk- 
ing directly to Stalin in language about as 
violeut as Goebbels ever used. 

European leaders are against appease- 
ment. They don’t like Stalin any better 
than we do. But they’re also against what 
sounds to them like belligerence—absolute 
out-and-out belligerence by the United 
States. And if the Voice of America sounds 
like that to them, how must it sound to 
Stalin? Stalin will go to war, or not go to 
war, depending on what he thinks about 
his own future. To broadcast to him in 
language, tones and words like Goebbels 
did—and for all Russia to hear—is a pro- 
foundly important dangerous blunder. It 
contains within itself the disastrous possi- 
bility that Stalin may figure it’s his neck 
anyway that we're after—and if it’s going 
to be war from us sooner or later, as it was 
from Nazi Germany, he'd better beat us to 
the punch, for he would have less to lose 
by doing so, than by waiting until we got all 
built up and hit him first. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. SMITH] 
hes expired. 

Mr. SMITH o: Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one edditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, we have spent 
2 days on this particular bill in general 
debate. There are a few people who 
want to be heard under the 5-minute 
rule. We want to finish the bill today, 
I am not going to object to the gentle- 
man heaving one additional minute, but 
I do feel constrained to object to any 
other extension of time during the dis- 
cusison of this bill under the 5-minute 
rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for one additional minute, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin— 

And thus it could upset our whole as- 
sumption over here, namely, that Stalin is 
unwilling to risk all-out war, and that’s 
why you'll find so many thoughtful Eu- 
ropeains actualiy more alarmed at this mo- 
ment about America than about Russia. 


The CHATRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if at this time we cannot agree upon 
some limitation of debate. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to have 5 min- 
utes. Otherwise, I shall have to object. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I object to any such request. 

The CHAIRMAN. No request has 
been made yet. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman was wondering. I was just put- 
ting an end to the wondering. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not know what 
the gentleman from Minnesota is so 
worried about, but it is all right with me. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. We want 
sufficient time to discuss this matter. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not want to shut 
off anybody, but I think we should have 
some limitation of debate on this par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. After all, 
there is $15,000,000 involved in this 
amendment. It should be worth a little 
of our time. . 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, a few days ago I made 
a statement on the floor that the Soviet 
Union was spending between one and 
two billion dollars each year for propa- 
ganda purposes, the objective of which 
is to undermine the resistance to Com- 
munist domination in different nations, 
and the ultimate objective of dominat- 
ing and enslaving all the peoples of the 
world. In connection with that I wish to 
call to the attention of the members of 
the committee that Jack McCloy, the 
High Commissioner in Germany, esti- 
mated that they are spending $500,000,- 
000 a year in Germany alone. I know 
that Jack McCloy is very highly regarded 
by many Members of this House and his 
opinion is certainly powerful evidence. 

In North Korea we find that they had 
enrolled 1,300,000 Koreans in Soviet- 
Korean cultural societies, 

In 1949 alone they translated into Ko- 
rean and published some 500 Russian 
books. Of two of these books alone it has 
been found that they distributed 537,000 
copies. Almost 70,000 lectures and con- 
certs were given in North Korean by 
Soviet artists, writers, and others in 1 
year. 

In the Eightieth Congress there were 
set up two advisory commissions of dis- 
tinguished citizens to study this program 
and report to the Congress semiannually 
on the progress of the program. Who 
are they? Harvie Branscomb, chan- 
celor of Vanderbilt University. 

Mark Starr, educational director, In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, and that is a very sound, progres- 
sive union; there is no communism there. 

Harold Willis Dodds, president of 
Princeton University. 

Edwin B. Fred, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Martin R. P. McGuire, president of 
Catholic University. 

There is the membership, and their 
report issued only a short while ago is 
one of commendation of the work being 
done by those in charge of this pro- 
gram. There is, of course, no such thing 
as perfection; there is no such thing as a 
perfect human being; I am not perfect; 
none of us is perfect, and you cannot 
have perfection; but there is the report 
they give to the Congress of the United 
States. 

Here is the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information. They is- 
sue a very fine report saying this pro- 
gram is being efficiently administered, 


. that its personnel has been greatly im- 


proved and is being steadily enriched by 
specialists of larger experience and 
talent; that the expansion authorized by 
the Eighty-first Congress as the cam- 
paign of truth is being effectively car- 
ried forward. Who are the men who 
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make up this Commission? 
read their names: 

The Radio Advisory Committee which 
consists of the following persons: Judge 
Justin Miller, chairman of the board of 
the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, and member of 
the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information. 

Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Philip D. Reed, chairman of the board, 
General Electric Co. 

Mark A. May, director of the Institute 
of Human Relations at Yale University. 

Wesley I. Dumm, president, Associated 
Broadcasters, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

Donley F. Feddersen, president, Uni- 
versity Association for Professional 
Radio Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

Jack W. Harris, general manager, Sta- 
tion KPRC, Houstou, Tex. 

Henry P. Johnston, general manager, 
Station WSGN, Birmingham, Ala. 

Edward Noble, chairman of the board, 
American Broadcasting Co. 

John F. Patt, president, 
WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Meffort R. Runyon, executive vice 
president, American Cancer Society. 

G. Richard Shafto, general manager, 
Station WIS, Columbia, S. C. 

Hugh B. Terry, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Station KLZ, Denver, 
Colo. 

The general business advisory com- 
mittee, which consists of the following 
persons: 

Philip D. Reed, chairman—and mem- 
ber of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Information. 

James A. Farley, chairman of the 
board, Coca-Cola Export Corp. 

Ralph T. Reed, president, American 
Express Co. 

W. Randolph Burgess, chairman of 
the executive committee, National City 
Bank of New York. 

Sigurd S. Larmon, president, Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., advertising. 

William M. Robbins, vice president 
for overseas operations, General Foods 
Corp. 

David A. Shepard, executive assistant, 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

J. P. Spang, Jr., president, Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. 

Claude Robinson, president, Opinion 
Research Corp. 

Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of the 
board, Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Ine. 

Meyer Kestnbaum, president, Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx. 

The work of the Ideological Committee 
is devoted to the consideration of spe- 
cial projects and participants in the 
work of this rotating committee are per- 
sons with outstanding experience in the 
field under study. Each meeting will 
consist of a new group of specialists. 
The first group of such specialists were: 

George Gallup, Institute of Public 
Opinion. 

George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Allen W. Dulles, director and presi- 
dent, Council on Foreign Relations. 

Elmer Davis, news analyst, American 
Broadcasting Co. 

Alexander Inkeles, Harvard University. 


Let me 


Station 
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Now let us see what the policy of the 
Soviet Union is in the battle of minds on 
the ideological level. The Soviets have 
stated that there can be no breathing 
space in the ideological warfare. Pravda, 
which speaks the policy of the Soviet 
Union, in an item dated the 22d of June 
1946, said: 

On the ideological front we must and shall 
fight not by passive resistance but by active 
and increasing attack on the enemies. This 
is what the writing of Lenin and Stalin 
teaches; this is in accordance with our 
traditions. 


One further observation: I exhibit be- 
fore you posters used by the Soviets in 
their propaganda villifying America and 
exalting the Soviet Union. 

The committee has already reduced 
this item by $30,000,000. It would seem 
to me that an additional reduction of 
$15,000,000 would be unwise. I hope the 
amendment is not adopted. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending: amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Clevenger amendment to reduce the 
funds for the Voice of America. I am 
constrained to be considerably skeptical 
of all the rosy claims that are being made 
for this propaganda medium. 

Propaganda of this sort is a delicate 
weapon, and its merit is hard to appraise. 
I have asked many people at random 
how they feel about propaganda of for- 
eign nations in this country. In every 
case, they have replied either that they 
resent it or that it irritates them. 

Consequently, I am inclined to wonder 
why there is so much confidence in the 
idea that other peoples will not be re- 
sentful or irritated by our propagandas. 
Are they a different type of humans? 

The instructed-witness testimonials 
of the State Department concerning the 
effectiveness of the Voice of America 
leave me cold. I am much more inclined 
to be impressed by a survey recently 
conducted among 293 seniors at Silliman 
University High School in the Philip- 
pine Islands, as reported in a recent 
issue of the Christian Century. 

That survey revealed that only 46 per- 
cent of these students believed that 
America is more concerned for the wel- 
fare of the peoples of the world than 
are the Russians. 

With a statement that Russia is “an 
imperialistic nation which hides its 
greed for land and power by pretending 
to be a friend of the common man,” only 
47 percent agreed. 

It was the opinion of 45 percent of the 
students that Russia would have done 
more for the Philippines if she had been 
in power there for the past two decades. 

It was the belief of 45 percent that 
religious denominations are not pro- 
hibited from holding services in Russia, 
and of 55 percent, that more than one 
party was represented in Russian elec- 
tions. 

The foregoing record of the results of 
the Voice of America as it has performed 
in the Philippines is disillusioning, to 
say the least. 

We have controlled the Philippines 
for five decades. We have spent hun- 
dreds of millions there, and we have 
many other advantages in our propa- 
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ganda efforts with them. Yet, the fore- 
going survey reveals that our propa- 
ganda, especially the. Voice of America, 
could be called a substantial flop in in- 
fluencing the thinking of those people. 

While this is but one piece of evidence,. 
it is much more credible than a dozen of 
the instructed-witness testimonials of 
the State Department. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
report to the House about a recent ex- 
perience of mine with the State Depart- 
ment, an experience which constrains 
me to support every effort to bring under 
control the reckless operations in that 
Department of the Government. 

You all recall the contents of the State 
Department Formosa policy document, 
an Official propaganda instruction sheet 
outlining tactics filled with deceit and 
double talk. 

Following the revelation of that docu- 
ment, I sought from the State Depart- 
ment a list of the titles of similar In- 
formation Service guidances issued in 
1950 and 1951. 

It seemed reasonable to me that a 
Member of Congress might well inform 
himself a bit in this field after the shock- 
ing details of the Formosa paper 

I did not ask for the policy papers 
themselves. All I sought was a list of 
titles of such propaganda papers, so that 
I might have at least an inkling of what 
the State Department is doing in this 
field. 

I was turned down with some pious 
phrases about the material being classi- 
fied and confidential. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not disagree with 
the proposition that sometimes material 
of this kind should be classified and con- 
fidential. ‘ 

But I submit to the House that it is 
a highly unsatisfactory and unsound 
situation when a Member of Congress, 
representing the people of America, can- 
not get to see even the titles of propa- 
ganda directives by the State Depart- 
ment. 

I suggest that the people would rather 
trust any and all Members of Congress 
in preference to any of the pinks, punks, ® 
and perverts that have been found nest- 
ing in the State Department. 

The American people have lost con- 
fidence in the management of the State 
Department, and rightly so. 

This is the same State Department 
that carried out unlimited collabora‘ion 
with Russia during and after World War 
II. Until there is a house cleaning in 
that Department the American people 
are in constant peril. They are in the 
hands of a State Department that reeks 
with incompetence, or worse, in many 
of its branches. 

That fact that it can, by unlimited 
propaganda, confuse and bewilder the 
Congress to the point where no effective 
cleaa-up is required, is a frightening 
phenomenon, and a menace to our sys- 
tem of Government. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
at 2:15, the last 15 minutes to be re- 
served to the committee and to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Forp]. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman’s motion 
is not in order. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the latter part of the motion and 
move that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close at 2:15. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. CRAWFORD) 
there were—ayes 84, noes 43. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that 10 minutes of 
the time be allotted to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp]}. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know whether we are up to mischief or 
not in reducing the appropriation for 
the Voice of America. I was impressed 
by the remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. I 
agree that a billion dollars is not too 
much to pay for a good informational 
service. There was a time when I was a 
friend of the Voice of America and took 
pleasure in defending it. Referring to 
it some time ago, I made the statement 
that after Mr. Benton left the State De- 
partment that the Voice of America 
lapsed back into the sorry state that it 
had previously occupied. That state- 
ment, I am convinced, did an injustice 
to Mr. Barrett, and I wish to withdraw 
it. Mr. Barrett, I am confident, is an 
excellent gentleman and is doing his best 
to do a good job. His difficulty, in my 
opinion, is that it is impossible for him 
to do a good job in the atmosphere of the 
State Department in which he is oper- 
ating. Freed of this influence will afford 
to multiply thé appropriation here pro- 
posed a half dozen times. 

What the country needs, badly needs, 
is the cleaning out of that Department, 
and it needs it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [ Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish we could have a strong 
Voice of America, one to which we could 
point with pride. The difficulty, I think, 
as has been pointed out by the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. Cox], is that 
some of the personnel presently in the 
Department are not of the quality or 
caliber to give us a good program. 

Six months before the Korean war 
broxe out I was in Seoul. I had the op- 
portunity there of listening to *he Voice 
of America on two different occasions. 
I blushed with shame. I am sure every 
Member in this Chamber would have 
felt the voice did not represent America. 
It was not the Voice of America that I 
wanted to hear. I wanted to crawl 
away some place and apologize for it. I 
want a real strong, honest voice that 
gets results. 
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I was in England when the voice of 
the old OWI under Elmer Davis was op- 
erating, and that was no good. 

Some of that propaganda they put out 
is very much like the material I re- 
ceived this morning in the mail from the 
Office of Price Stabilization. It is being 
sent out over my district. It is this 
“Mike at the dike” from the Pendergast 
machine in IMissouri teliing us what to 
do about inflation. 

We have the domestic voice of infla- 
tion and the Voice of America. This is 
a part of the propaganda. It is similar 
to some of the Voice of America propa- 
ganda that is put out at the present time. 

By propaganda we try to influence 
people, we try to influence nations. We 
use any method we can. I suppose if it 
is good propaganda I like it. If you do 
not like it, it does not please you. But 
I say to you that unless we can change 
the personnel, and that goes from the 
top in the State Department right down 
to the lower levels, some of the indi- 
viduals who presently are handling the 
Voice of America and the policies of this 
country, the Voice of America ought to 
be given a decent burial. There are 
plenty of red-blooded patriotic Ameri- 
cans to fill positions of trust. There is 
no need to employ those of questionable 
reputation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN }. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, as 
one of the younger Members of this dis- 
tinguished body, I do not often take the 
floor, but the Voice of America is a sub- 
ject on which I have deep convictions. 

The major tobacco companies of this 
country spent almost fifty-one million 
last year advertising 30-day smoking 
tests, your T zone, ard not a cough in 
a carload, and yet we have men here op- 
posing telling that story of the greatest 
thing ever created by the minds and 
hearts of men, American democracy. 
Millions spent to advertise cigarettes, 
and we hesitate to spend $85,000,000 to 
tell the world ‘of democracy—it just 
does not make sense. 

America is a country of supersales- 
men. We have developed advertising 
and salesmanship of our merchandise 
beyond any other nation. We cre the 
best vendors in the world, but when it 
comes to selling our way of life we have 
just scratched the surface. People in 
foreign lands know the taste of Coca- 
Cola; let us also tell them about freedom 
of religion, a free press, the integrity 
and dignity of the individual, a Govern- 
ment in which the state serves its people 
and not the citizens serving as slaves to 
the state. 

When it comes to selling toothpaste, 
soap, and, yes, even dog food, no one 
can compete with us. 

But too long we have been content 
with the platitude, “That these things 
we hold to be self-evident,” when we 
think of democracy. Self-evident to 
freemen, yes, but not to those who read 
and listen to a censored press and radio, 
It is these people who must be reached. 
They must be told the true story of the 
United States. The Voice of America is 


an effective way of telling them. 
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This is a relatively new agency with an 


immense task before it. As all large 
businesses or Government agencies new 
to their jobs, it has undoubtedly made 
mistakes and could be improved in its 
services. The opponents to this appro- 
priation would be rendering the Nation 
a service by taking a position of telling 
how its functions can be improved, but 
the only position most have taken is one 
of opposition. 

The Russians have become masters of 
propaganda. They have become so adept 
at telling the big lie often enough, that 
many of the world’s people have swal- 
lowed the Communist line awakening 
too late to do much about it. We have 
only to look on our competitors to see 
the effectiveness of propaganda. Since 
the end of World War II, the slave mas- 
ters of the Kremlin have extended their 
domination over the people of the world 
from 200,000,000 people to over 800,000,- 
000, without doing battle. 

The world is faced with a basic clash of 
doctrines. This is a battle for the minds 
of men. 

I heard an opponent of this appropria- 
tion yesterday say the kind of democracy 
he believed in was one backed by the 
military might of America. Certainly 
such armed might is necessary and I have 
always voted for such appropriations. 
But perhaps those men would also like 
to join in the song Old Soldiers Never 
Die, but there are those of us who re- 
member that young soldiers do. It is 
their lives that will be at stake if we lose 
this battle of communism versus democ- 
racy, the young will die in battle. The 
young men of this country stand ready 
to make any sacrifice for their Nation. 
But, we, as their representatives, should 
neglect no effort to try to avoid that 
sacrifice. 

Winning this battle for the minds of 
men is just as important as a victory on 
the battlefield. It results in fewer Gold 
Star Mothers. 

I will never be one who will overlook 
a chance to defeat the Communists in 
the fight of the big truth against the big 
lie. Win nations by telling them the 
truth, break through the propaganda 
shroud of the Kremlin, then the battle is 
won without firing a shot. 

The bill for advertising the true story 
of democracy—of reaching those minds 
behind the iron curtain, helping stir 
revolution against dictators—is less than 
the price of our latest aircraft carrier. 
Must we, the most progressive nation in 
the world, depend entirely on brawn and 
neglect brains in this fight to defeat 
communism? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, if this was truly the Voice of 
America, I personally would vote $200,- 
000,000 for it, if that much could be 
advantageously expended to counteract 
Soviet propaganda. But I am disturbed 
over what the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TaBER] and others have in- 
formed us to the lack of constructive 
efforts by the group in control of this 
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program. I voted for the establishment 
of this program several years ago but I 
feel that it is more than a waste of 
money to approve the present opera- 
tions. 

Just study the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York {Mr. Ta.-r) of the 
other day and you will see the details. 
Let us keep this in mind. Even with this 
cut we are asking here this group will 
still have more money than they had 
available for the very same purposes for 
the fiscal year 1951—that is, if you do 
not take into consideration the construc- 
tion money which was made available 
in supplemental appropriations end 
other appropriations in 1951. Why 
should we in all good common sense 
give this group more money than this 
past fiscal year and thus approve the 
job which they have not done by increas- 
ing the amount of money appropriated 
for them. I hope the Clevenger amend- 
ment will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits}. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will we 
ever understand that we are in a war— 
partially hot in Korea and partially 
cold? This modern cold war emergency 
consists of three parts; military, eco- 
nomic, and ideological. This is the ideo- 
logical phase we are debating here. We 
are probably going to vote $60,000,000,000 
for arms without batting an eye, and 
here we are trying to cut the heart out 
of this appropriation for a correlative 
element of our defense which the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations has al- 
ready cut very materially. Certainly if 
this was a Voice of America program 
doing the full job that needs to be done 
we would vote it $3,000,000,000. 

It is not a complete ideological pro- 
gram and has many deficiencies but does 
that mean we have to shut it down and 
cripple it completely? It is analogous to 
me, to shutting down 20 percent of the 
power and light plant in your commu- 
nity because you do not like the man- 
agement. 

I, too, want a separate establishment 
for the foreign information program as 
does Senator Benton. I want many 
other things, and I am going to fight for 
them. But in the meantime the Rus- 
sians are stopping with their ideological 
warfare and we cannot stop here. 

Mr. Chairman, what are a few of the 
things we are doing with this $85,- 
000,000? Just to show you how very 
little you can do with $85,000,000—and 
if you cut it you will do even less than 
this inadequate amount—is the follow- 
ing: 

Radio broadcasts—Voice of America— 
of 3 hours*in Russian, 144 hours to each 
of the Soviet’s European satellites, 4 
hours to China, and one-half hour each 
to India, Pakistan, Thailand, Malaya, 
and Indonesia; 

Publication of less than 1 pamphlet, 
leaflet, or poster for each 15 persons in 
the free world; 

Production of one 1-hour motion pic- 
ture program every 2 weeks; 
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Translation of an average of less than 
11 important and politically effective 
books into the languages of 30 countries, 
each of them vital to our defense effort; 

Bringing to this country an average 
of about eight influential public opinion 
leaders from each of the free countries 
of uhe world; and 

The operation of a world-wide news 
service, reading room, and general in- 
formation program with an average of 
less than one American abroad for every 
million and a half persons in the free 
world. 

I call your attention to what the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] just read to you of what the 
Russians did in one place—in North Ko- 
rea—alone. I was going to read the same 
thing. Just compare the magnitude of 
that propaganda effort in only one coun- 
try with our whole information job. 
That is the competition we must meet. 

General Eisenhower said in his address 
to the Congress in February last that we 
need a strong Voice of America, “a very 
much stronger information service.” 

A private businessman like Cass Can- 
field, chairman of the board of Harper 
& Bros., writes to me as follcws: 

I am familiar with the State Department’s 
book program. I think it is well adminis- 
tered, and feel very strongly now that it 


would be a great mistake to cut it below the 
modest amount expended in 1951. 


That would mean retaining the com- 
mittee’s amount in the bill. 

In view of what we are voting for arms, 
I ask you whether you want to tie our 
hands behind our backs just for the sake 
of this short-sighted kind of economy to 
save $15,000,000 on a program vital to 
the national defense which the subcom- 
mittee has already cut $30,000,000. I 
am for encouraging the subcommittee 
and not for crippling our own efforts in 
the ideological field in the grim struggle 
against communism by this kind of 
short-sighted economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland (Mr, 
SASSCER]. 

Mr. SASSCER. . Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to testify rather than to make a speech. 

A few years ago it was my privilege, as 
a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services, to visit 
a number of countries and the Arabian 
oil fields where four American compa- 
nies, known as the Arabian-American 
Oil Co., had gone in as private industry, 
without a dime of subsidy, drilled wells 
and constructed a pipeline across to the 
Mediterranean, making the outlet sev- 
eral thousand miles closer. 

There we talked, not the State De- 
partment, about whom disparaging ref- 
erence has been made time and again, 
but rugged, hard-fisted American busi- 
nessmen, representing free enterprises, 
at its best. 

May I pause for a moment to say that 
I do not subscribe to some of the remarks 
that have been made because the Am- 
bassadors that we found in the countries 
we visited, men like Allen, in Iran; Dunn, 
in Italy; Douglas MacArthur, and his su- 
perior in Paris; and several others were 
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all capable Americans. Their cry stands 
out in my memory above everything else, 
“Get us the Voice of America into these 
countries. The Russian propaganda is 
pouring in. What we need more than 
anything else is a true story of America 
through the Voice of America.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Werpe.!. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I took 
this time for the reason that in listen- 
ing to the debate during the last 2 days 
I noted that the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN] had given testi- 
mony from lis‘; of the higher-salaried 
employees in the State Department in 
categories which he himself had placed 
them in for the purpose of his discus- 
sion. I also notice that the Recorp for 
the last day does not show those lists 
and the gentleman did not incorporate 
them. I take this time today to ask our 
colleague (Mr. StTeran] if he has any 
objection to putting those lists in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is there any special 
purpose that the gentleman has in 
mind? 

Mr. WERDEL. The special purpose 
I have in mind is that I believe the 
expanding nature of this budget is such 
that the Members have difficulty in un- 
derstanding it unless they remain here 
on the floor. I think in the future, for 
this year and next year, it would be to 
the interest of all of us to turn to this 
Fart of the Recorp and look at the 
names of those gentlemen who handling 
the high-salaried jobs in the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is the gentleman 
aware of the fact that every one of the 
names in the State Department is in- 
cluded in the budget? 

Mr. WERDEL. I am well aware of 
that. .dowever, they are not categoried 
as the gentleman from Nebraska has 
done in connection with his remarks. 

Mr. STEFAN. I have already had 
permission to extend my remarks and 
include such material. There is quite 
a voluminous list. ‘he only list I have 
is in the office of the Secretary. Would 
the ger.tleman be satisfied to list those 
in the higher brackets? 

Mr. WERDEL. Just ir 
brackets; yec. 

Mr. STEFAN. Then I will place those 
in the Rrcorp at this point, under the 
permission previously given me. 

Mr. WERDEL. I thank the 
man. 

The list referred to follows: 


Office of the Secretary 


the higher 


gentle- 


Name s 


Dean Acheson. ........ aied ais 
William D. Pawley.-.........- 
Bromley K. Smith. 3 
Marshall D, Shulman-_....... 
Lucius D. Battle........ 

Barbara Fvans._............-.-. 
George William Foster....- 
Mildred J, Asbjornson 

Esther C. Grab. . ss 

Dorothy H. Morgret agua 
Dhary L.. Meyer.....220<-c0c-aree} 
Marie A. Benda...........-....- 
Sara Neli Gregg.............-.-.-! 
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. . Annual 
Name Grade rate 

ats Ti OE. .ncnmenmeininenneied GS-5.......] $3,225 
Katherine Gurnett............... GS-4... 2,875 
Anita W. Pawlhey ..cccocccccocce . 2,875 
We teen 2. RAR .ccocccececentnid 3, 130 
James R, Warren. ............... 3, 130 
James Thomas Payne...........-. 2,770 
Seeeeee Ts Fe canccnccnsinsdnd CPC-3..... 2, 732 
DOO cdctitncsintnemindadedinede 124, 887 





Policy planning staff and counselor 


Annual 
rate 


Name Grade 





ee FP. winacennininialinbawiis 
Paul H. Nitze S-18 
Walter Thurston 
Henry Villard 

Dorothy Fosdick 
Robert G. Hooker, Jr..........-.. 
Carlton Savage | 
Lampton Berry .... 
John Davies, Jr 

John H, Ferguson 
Charles B. Marshall. 
Robert W. Tufts... 
ls SEED. wtevaneduassest 
Alace May Harvey - -.......--.- 
Dorothy M. Hessman..........--| 
Helen C, Allison -_--. 
Velma A. Heine 
Amelia H. Allen 
Elizabeth N. Kosciw.._........ | 
Mary! H. Woolford ............-- | 
— ee | 
Naomi Rene Sutphin 
BE TEE. « ndcviecenicocucse! 
Shirley B. Goodman ...........-.- | 
Martha K. Pritting.............- 











Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations 

















Name Grade Annual 
rate 

ay Ti: DEE. nvnthevincinedcnitmbenta $15,000 
a... Sere 11, 200 
2. dl —ErE 10, 750 
Philander P. Claxton, Jr......... 10, 750 
(ES 10, 700 
Allen B. Moreland pobennnipieid 10, 000 
George O. Gray-.. Sourevcwnnia 8, 800 
RTE Fe og pntintaicnnnismiicl &, 400 
Clara G. MeMillan.-....-.-. seed 7, 600 
William H,. Dodderidge.........-. 7, 600 
PORTED Ws PMc enccicéinsadcus 5, 100 
Bennie Mae Stevens............-. 5, 100 
B. Beatrice Ruffin.............:. 4, 725 
DEGNT I, WORN sé diwcceccasecde 4, 600 
Florence Grendon_...............| 4,075 
Annette F. Vollmer.........-...- 3, 950 
Milrae E. Jensen_................ 3, 825 
George Winnett, Jr_.........-..- 3, 825 
ERP 4,075 
Ruth I. Filsinger.. 3, 700 
Mary Ann Sames. 3, 450 
asta cmteemiinanll 3,475 
Helen McAllister. ............... 3, 100 
Barbara E. Mason..............-. 2,875 
YS Seer 2, 770 
Fans OC; TIGRE. ccccccncsncces 2, 412 
NS Ge ciccattenendieitennietadinmiddiiel 161, 857 





Office of the Ambassador at Large 








Annual 


Name 
, rate 


Grade 











PN ©) A, cnnagienenlon 
Walter N. Walmsley... 
Max W. Bishop....... 
E. Vernice Anderson... 
M. Teresa Beach.._- 


w--ceccccee| $25, 000 
G8-15...... 





Jo Ann Mintz............. a 
Mohert GM, Fe. ccncasinesebencad 
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Salaries and expenses, Department of State, 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 



























Name Grade Salary 
Office of the Assistant Secretary: 
ee $15, 000 
Livingston T. Merchant. .....-. 12, 200 
John K, Emmerson..........-- 10, 330 
SEE 02) WE... .ntcicnenapecnnns 10, 000 
Samuel T. Parelman.......-..-- 10, 000 
Ruth E. Bacon... — 10, 000 
Philip Sullivan. . 8, 800 
Cyrus Peake... ltenbaseeul 9, 800 
Robert C. Yost... cccososcoc<s 8, 800 
W. Gregory Hackler.......-.-- 7, 600 
BAGUENS PUEIIES «2c cacdncnc<ces 5, 400 
Frances H. Rawlings._......-.-.- 4,850 
Office of the Executive Director: 
William D. Wright........-..- 10, 700 
John G. DeGooyer.........-.-- . 





Charlton Ogburn.. 
Harold Waddell... 
Charles A. Wade........... 
Solomon Silver. 
Basil Capella... 
Walker W. Smith 
John W. Beckwith_..........--. | 
Thelbert F. Taylor 
Ernest J. Hortum............-- 
Wellington Z. Myers.........-- 
Frank P. Lockhart_..........-- 
John R. Heidemann.........-- 
Roland C, Fields..............- 
Elizabeth Hallagan...........- 
DE PEI cisictnncconmnpwbaninn 
Robert Johnson..............-- 
Office of Chinese A flairs: 
Oliver E. Clubb............... 
Troy L. Perkins......... 
Robert W. Barnett... 
Leonard L, Bacon........ 
Wallace W, Stuart... 
Kathleen C, Dougall. 
Horace F. Amrine_... 
Ashley Guy Hope... ...-. 
William O. Anderson. .-- 
Richard Johnson_........-- 
Harrison Holland. ._......--- -| 
Office of Northeast Asian Affairs: 
U. Alexis Johnson .............- 
Robert J. C. McClurkin. 
Gerald Warner... .......- 
Noel Hemmendinger. --. 
Arthur B. Emmons III 
Robert Fearey......... 
C. Thayer White. ..._. 
ia metrics 
Douglas W. Overton... 
Charles A. Fraleigh.... 
Joseph Carwell__....-- 
Edwin N. Cronk..... 
Selma GQ. Kallis. ....-. 
Alice Dunning -.......-. 
Henry Fralinghuysen. . 
Walter Truemann .__..- 
Davy H. McCall.._............ 
Office of Philippine and South- 
east Asian Affairs: 































William 8. B, Lacy............ GS-15...... 10, 000 
John F. Melby-.......- -| GS-15._...-. 10, 000 
William M. Gibson... GS8-15_..... 10, 000 
Charles J. Shehan_..... . § 10, 000 
Kenneth P, Landon... dud 9, 800 
R. Austin Acly.... aa &, 800 
Leonard 8. Tyson...- ome 8, 800 
Robert E. Hoey.....- . 7, 600 
Robert A. Burman_... on 7, 600 
James L. O'Sullivan. - ; 7, 600 
Wymberly DeR. Coerr 7, 600 
John F, Shaw............ 7, 600 
Francis G. Jarvis. &, 200 
Benjamin Bock. ....... ond 6, 800 
Temple Wanamaker... 6, 400 
Dallas M. Coors. -..-..--. 5, 400 
Henry Williamson. .... dal 5, 400 
E, Edward Schefer............. 5, 350 











Office of the Under Secretary (including 
Atomic Energy staff) 


Name 





ND lit acuniencuaniiauiatnaal 
R. Gordon Arneson.... 
Lloyd A. Lehrbas...... 
Joseph A, Frank......... 
Graham R, Hall......... 
Joseph Chase............ 
J. Bruce Hamilton....... 








Gladys E. Schukraft... 
Helen C, herty... 
Josephine Deskin. -..... 
Elizabeth A. Garrett... 
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Office of the Under Secretary (including 
Atomic Energy staff) —Continued 








v ‘ Annual 
Name Grade rake 

Bernice Holstein................ £3, 100 
Genevieve L. West 3, 100 
Daisy A McClure ‘ 2, 875 
Katherine W, Murray ........--- | Ge-e....2. | 2,650 
Stephen Payne. «.....<-<-<<.<-<~ | CPC-4 | 2,930 
Truman McCray. ..............- CPC-4... 2, 770 
WOM avin cedsstndadnccedctiwies 131, 975 





Office of the Special Assistant for Fisheries 
and Wildlife 





Annual 
rate 


Grade 


Name 











































Wilbert M. Chapman $10, 750 
Isla V. Davies........... 7, 600 
Warren F, Looney...... 7, 600 
bey” 6, 400 
Dorothy G. Peacock ........ 3,950 
Betty F. Blackwood. ._..... 3, 100 
Marion D. Harris........... . 2, 810 
SE Sy Gi iknntcecacidncetes 2, 730 
IE Ciiicnuclicisicmtannatialdanaetemuneiie’ 44, 940 

Office of the Science Adviser 
, + Annual 
Name Grade rate 

Joseph B. Koepfli_..............- GS-15...... $11, 000 
Walter M. Rudolph... ..| GS-14......] 8,800 
Betty I. Wright....... --| G8-6....... 3, 350 
Mildred L. Shaver.... --| GS8-5.......] 3,225 
Joyce A. Christie................. GS-5....... 3, 100 

Total (5)......-. 29, 47. 

Grand total, Of 
Under Secretary (33).....]..........-.- 206, 390 
Deputy Under Secretary 
, 7 Annual 
Name Grade rate 

H. Freeman Matthews...........]............. $15, 000 
Aaron 8, Brown......... ieedl 10, 000 
Frederick E. Nolting...........-- 10, 000 
Marion A. Johnston..........-..- 7, 000 
pe| OD =e 4,975 
Audrey C, Hastings.............. 4, 200 
Altus J. Ackerman... asea 3,475 
Richard L. Spelis............-.-- 2, 930 
OE OP ciicncnddbdcennd pi bbebtdedesas 57, 580 





Executive Secretariat, Office of the Director 
























. 1 Annual 
Name Grade rate 

William J. McWilliams.......... $11, 200 
William J. Sheppard............. 10, 750 
James Joseph Byrnes, Jr......-.. 8, 800 
Austin P. Sullivan. .............- &, 800 
We Rv orncesccsccies 8, 800 
Fe See 7, 800 
Francis E. Meloy, Jr............. 7, 600 
Vera Eileen Evans............... 4, 600 
i i ree 4, 600 
Amelia R. Kullman.............- 4, 575 
Burnita L. O’Day............... 4, 200 
bs Sere 4, 075 
Jane Hunsinger. .............-..- 3, 100 
Peggy D. Lucas... 3, 100 
ee: 2, 875 
Eva Ann Levicki................ 2, 875 
Maureen Mulqueen.............-. ma 2, 875 
SL th. MOU. cowcnencéunis GS-2__..... 2, 850 
William H. Moore............... CPC-3.....] 2,412 

OEE Clb cncaitinaocimannehte eccccosconss 105, 887 











eee ae eer re ee 


ae nat 


1951 


Executive Secretariat, Protocol Staff 


Name Annual 


Sele Fi, HN, ccccnnangancses 
H, Charles Spruks...........-..- 
Raymond D. Muir 

Edward W, Nash 

Milton Mitchell 

Lois Allee Williams.............-. 
Mary E. Madden 

Leonice K. Bechtold 

Louise K. Nichols 

Katherine E. Larid 

Faye Bush.......... 

Katherine L. Fenner 

Jeanette J. Megaw 

Eileen M. Layton 

Charles E. Hatten 

Ruth E. Silloway 

Katherine Carl Hayden 

Ann B. Boling 

Marjorie C, Regan 

Harriette S. Sliver 

Ruth Speakman 

Nola C, Hrenchir 

Elsie J. E. Nurmi-. 

Eula M. Thompson 

Patricia M. Herber 

D. Marie Fitzpatrick 


Total (26) 


ee UEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEEEE 


Ezecutive Secretariat, Policy Reports Staff 


ee EEE UEEnEEEEEENEEESEEET Same 


Annual 


Name Grade rate 


Robert G, Barnes.. 
Jeffrey C. Kitchen. 
Melvin L. Manfull 
Robert M. Berry. 
Stuart Blow 

Robert C. F. Gordon. -. 
Florence Jeanne Wilson 
Tomena Jo Thoreson 
Therese D, Sturgeoh. 
Doris M. Mahon 
Marianne B. Duncan... 
Gloria P, Marasco 
Anita M. Haskell 


9 
ca 
9 
-~ 


Mary J, Gallagher. ...... 
William H, Cleysteen, J 
Mary E. Herron 

Elzie E. Plater 

Lloyd T. Maul... 
William A, Scott 


Dated BO cnedncusscccsesex 


nrppps 


Executive Secretariat, Committee Secretariat 
Staff 


een E EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEET neem 


Annual 


Name Grade rate 


Earl D. Sohm S , 800 
Bradley H. Patterson, Jr 8-1 7, 600 
Albert P. Toner iS : 7, 600 
Joseph M. Gerrety-... 38-12... , 400 
Robert G. Efteland... iS , 400 
Robbins P. Gilman... is 5, 400 
Charles T. Lloyd... is , 400 
Albert M. Cornelius... iS-9. , 600 
Wallace R, Lampshire is , 600 
Donald Degan.........-.. 3 , 075 
Ada M, Van Hise......... 8 , 075 
Frank C. Colcord, Jr...... 8 3, 825 
Gerhard J. Drechsler aati S-7. 3, 825 
K. Geniel Clay S-6 3, 700 
Ann M. Lydon S-5.. _| 3,350 
Celia Barmack 8 3, 225 
Yvonne T. Meuers............-..- 8 3, 225 
Vera M. Anderson 18-5. 3, 100 
Deloris A. Naylor 8-5... -| 3,100 
Katherine L. Russell............-. 8 3, 355 
Pauline K. Williamson 8 3, 115 
Sees Gas cedcvecoseccnccces : 3, 035 
Helen D. Hill 8 2, 955 
Dulice Mae Chalfa iS 2, 875 
Anna B. Caherty 8-3 2, 730 
Betty A. Melton 8-3. -| 2,730 
Jerome A. Perkins 3 


Total (27) 


XCVII—564 


Executive Secretariat, Correspondence Review 
Staff 


Grade Annual 


Blanche Rule Halla 
Helen L. Daniel... 
Sarah D. Moore... 
Eunice A. Lincoln 
Zolita F. Kent : 
M. Elizabeth Denham 
Lillian C. Roberts. . 
Mary G. Lackey. 
Lillian C. Wall. 
Edna M. Lindsay_.. 
Esther 8. Kauffman. 
Christine 8. Hood 
Elizabeth M. Anderson 
Mairaret Jenning 
Gvace T. Kalness ._. 
Psauline F. Spafford... 
Cleo'!a B. Myers. ......... 


DO in anctatenstiaaas 
Grand total, Executive | 
Secretariat (113). ... | 


Special Assistant for Press Relations 


Annual 


Name Grade sale 


Michael J. McDermott $10, 750 
Carroll Kilpatrick | GS-15 , 000 
Lincoln White... _.... -..-| GS-15 000 
Reginald P. Mitchell (F830) | GS-13 , 600 
Joseph W. R iS-12. 5, 400 
We Ge SI cncctnnsccecoca . 
John B, Penfold 

Sarah F. Glancy 

Margaret J. Halden 

Eugenia E. Sheats 

Virginia J. Hudson 

Alice M. Griffith 

Mary R. Holway 

Alice MeGavack 

Augusta H. Wagner..............| 
Lula 8. Matheny. 

Jewel H. Himebaugh............. 
Elizabeth F. Coakley 

Nell G. Cromer 

Henrietta E. Avery 

Jeanie L. Thigpen 

Margaret D. Thomas...........-. 
Charles M. Johnson 

Eugene 8. Miller 


G2 22 OO LS SS ee me OD 


SLL H 


Total (24) 





Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, 
there are over 800,000,000 people in the 
countries now controlled by the rulers of 
Soviet Russia. 

This is approximately 34 percent of the 
population of the entire world. This 
great mass of humanity is the founda- 
tion on which the Kremlin must depend 
for strength. 

Not all of these 800,000,000 people, 
however, are willing subjects of Moscow. 
The ten to twenty million men and 
women in Russian slave labor camps are 
witness to the fact that not all, even 
among the Russians, are content. Mil- 
lions in the satellite countries are equal- 
ly unhappy. Daily reports from inside 
the iron curtain—Czechoslovakia, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
and so forth—confirm this. 

In the battle for men’s minds these 
oppressed and dissatisfied people are po- 
tential allies for the free world. 

We need these allies. 

Our problem is how to reach them. 

The Voice of America is the best an- 
swer we have to date come up with. 
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Just how much the Voice has had to 
do with sporadic uprisings behind the 
iron curtain is, of course, hard to gage. 
No one can honestly and truthfully deny 
but what it has played its part. The 
expensive efforts of the Kremlin to jam 
the broadcasts are an admission of their 
respect for its influence. They dare not 
let the people of Russia or the satellites 
know the truth. Their future depends on 
keeping these millions in darkness and in 
ignorance. Our chance is to give these 
same millions the truth which carries 
with it encouragement and hope. 

To silence the Voice now or to prevent 
its expansion would be to throw 
away one of our most valuable and least 
expensive weapons in the present strug- 
gle between the free world and the Soviet 
world. 

It would be to deprive our friends be- 
hind the curtain of help and encourage- 
ment in the battle they, too, are waging. 

Sound judgment and common decency 
demand that we continue and expand 
the Voice of America. It is a powerful 
and effective Voice of truth and hope. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp! is recognized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, my posi- 
tion this afternoon is unusual. I am like 
many others, a critic to a large extent of 
the Voice of America. I feel, however, 
that we would make a very grave mistake 
to approve the Clevenger amendment. 

I was one of those who served with a 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations that 2 or 3 months ago 
cut the Voice of America funds from 
$97,500,000 to $9,500,000. At the present 
time, after having spent considerable 
time and effort investigating personally 
the operations of the Voice of America 
and related agencies, I do not feel that 
we should make this additional cut as 
proposed. In no way do I condone many 
of the operations of the Voice of Amer- 
ica. For example, I have in my posses- 
sion today some of the radio scripts that 
I think are unwise, particularly if the 
Voice of America wants bipartisan sup- 
port. These radio scripts criticize and 
disparage by implication, some very 
prominent public figures. I firmly be- 
lieve the agency could pursue a less par- 
tisan position and in addition improve 
the quality of the program. Neverthe- 
less, even if we do not like all phases of 
the operations of the Voice it does not 
justify slashing the funds further than 
recommended by the committee. 

Let us review for a minute what has 
been done already by this subcommittee 
from the economy point of view. The 
Voice of America or the United States 
Information and Education Program re- 
quested $115,000,000 for the current 
year’s operations. The subcommittee 
cut $30,000,000 from the budget request 
and gave the agency $85,000,000 for this 
12 months. In addition another $10,- 
000,000 cut was made; so, altogether 
this year you are going to have a $40,- 
000,000 cut out of a $125,000,000 request. 
If you approve the Clevenger amend- 
ment, you are going to have an ad- 
ditional $15,000,000 cut. 

The reason I do not like to see a cut 
made any deeper than has already been 
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made is because I fear that such a re- 
duction might do away with some of the 
highly essential operations of the Voice 
of America and related agencies. Re- 
cently this particular danger was vividly 
brought to my attention by a letter I re- 
ceived from a very close persona! friend, 
a doctor who happens to be in Pakistan 
at the present time. I will read excerpts 
from his letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
MaRSHALL) is recognized. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the righi to object, if that was 
a uaanimous-consent request—— 

The CHAIRMAN. It was not a unani- 
mous-consent request; the gentleman 
from Minnesota was recognized and 
yielded to the gentleman from Michigan, 
which he had a right to do. 

Mr. FORD. This letter is from a 
friend of mine who happens to be a 
physician and surgeon in Pakistan. He 
writes as follows, and I think every 
Member should listen to this very 


closely: 
I am now a surgeon attached to the United 
Christian Hospital in Lahore, serving as 


rather an independent missionary. I think 
we have the only plastic-surgery clinic in 
Asia, and we are building a modern American 
hospital in the country which is at an ex- 
tremely low ebb medically. 

We have stepped into this medical vacuum 
and are trying to do a good job as Americans 
in an area which is under heavy fire from 
Soviet propaganda. There is a growing an- 
tipathy toward the Western democracies in 
this part of the world, as the feeling of 
nationalism in the countries so long under 
domination of the West increases. The sit- 
uation is very cleverly exploited by Soviet 
Russia, and it seems to me they have han- 
dled their campaign with disturbing effi- 
ciency. 

Much to the dismay of our State Depart- 
ment, the Soviets swamped a medical con- 
ference a couple months ago with prominent 
Russian doctors, and got the key places on 
the program. I was invited to attend at the 
last minute through the aid and assistance 
of Ambassador Avra M. Warren as a repre- 
sentative of the United States, and was given 
a place on the program through the courtesy 
of the Pakistan Medical Conference Program 
Committee. The Soviet scientists gave out 
with 100 percent propaganda from beginning 
to end, but they were given an ovation be- 
fore and after every speech regardless. My 
own talk, which was purely surgical and 
illustrated with color movies, was well re- 
ceived, and I was besieged afterward by stu- 
dents who wanted to know all about medi- 
cine and medical education in the United 
States of America. Later in the Soviet Em- 
bassy there in Karachi we delegates were 
treated to another barrage of Soviet propa- 
ganda in the form of beautiful color movies 
purporting to show that all was peaches and 
cream behind the iron curtain. 


Mr. MARSHALL. That substantiates 
the information I have received from 
former Congressman Gale, of Minnesota, 
that the Office of Information is doing 
a splendid job in that part of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Sutton]. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
crying shame that some Members are 
opposing this amendment because of 
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certain individuals they do not like and 
not thinking about the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, this let- 
ter goes on further to say: 

This is an informal letter to a friend, and 
not any formal report to my Congressman. I 
am in no position to incur the wrath of 
the State Department, or dabble in politics, 
either Pakistan or American. My chief job 
is to provide expert surgical help to a dis- 
eased and underprivileged people, and that 
job I thoroughly enjoy. However, I am in- 
tent on serving my country here in any way 
I can, and I am prepared to do almost any- 
thing to help stop the flood of communism 
that seems to be engulfing us on this side 
of the world. It is past the eleventh hour, 
but if we all work with speed and intelli- 
gence, I firmly believe we can still save the 
East for democracy. 


I bring this situation to the attention 
of the Committee, because my friend 
wants and needs help in Pakistan in 
combating the insidious influence of 
Soviet Russia. There is a chance this 
reduction in the committee figure will 
prohibit the proper expansion of our 
anti-communism programs throughout 
the world. This cut might harm our 
efforts when and where we need to go 
forward the most. 

It seems to me that we are most un- 
wise to cut these funds any further. 
There is already at 32-percent cut in 
this appropriation item. We know of 
the many millions of dollars Soviet Rus- 
sia is spending to jam the Voice of 
America throughout the world. It would 
be tragic, in my humble judgment, for 
us in the House of Representatives at 
this eleventh hour to jam the Voice of 
America by slashing Voice of America 
funds more than the 22 percent already 
recommended by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. America needs a louder 
and clearer Voice and we cannot obtain 
that result by this amendment. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Russians are spending millions of dol- 
lars promoting their interests. Per- 
sonally, I think American democracy and 
freedom is worth more than $15,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of the Clevenger amendment 
to reduce the appropriation. The gen- 
tleman from Texas referred to the great 
disbursements made for advertising by 
the tobacco people, the liquor interests, 
the Coca-Cola Co., the beer companies, 
and so forth. Those concerns spend 
their own money, they do a good job as 
they see it of appealing to the consumer, 
and they get dividends on the money 
spent. I protest against the cheap paltry 
dividends the American people have re- 
ceived, and those in my district in par- 
ticular, for the tax dollars they have put 
into the State Department’s Voice of 
America. If I had my way about it I 
would cut out the entire program as now 
carried on by the State Department and 
keep the appropriations withheld until a 
genuine American program was designed 
to go on the air. 

Now, then, if you want to put a genu- 
ine Voice of America on the air which 
represents the people of this country, 
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the ideals and institutions for which we 
have fought and stood for 164 years, I 
will support it, but I will not support the 
cheap, dirty stuff that has gone out 
and against which members of this com- 
mittee protest. 

That is exactly the way I feel about 
it, and I have a lot of people in my dis- 
trict who wil. back me up on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. ANFUso], 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to add a quote from the So- 
viet Home Service of Moscow. The men 
in the Kremlin, it appears, are rot in 
favor of the Voice. They share with 
some of my good friends here on the 
floor the belief that the Voice should be 
curtailed if not completely silenced. 
Listen to this: 


With the object of befuddling the brains 
of the peoples of Marshallized countries and 
of converting them into obedient tools of 
the criminal plans of the warmongers, United 
States ruling circles are striving, on the one 
hand, to flood these countries with reac- 
tionary man-hating propaganda, literature, 
films, and periodicals, propagating the pres- 
ent aggressive course of United States policy; 
and, on the other hand, they are insisting 
that the governments of Marshallized coun- 
tries should in their turn develop and in- 
tensify the praising of American ideology and 
the American way of life. 


I should also like to quote from the 
column of that great columnist Drew 
Pearson, of Tuesday, July 24, 1951: 

VOICE AND OATIS LINKED 

Reports from behind the iron curtain in- 
dicate that one reason for the seizure of AP 
Correspondent William Oatis by Czechoslo- 
vakia was that American propaganda 
through the Voice of America and radio free 
Europe is hurting. 

When the Commies want to get some- 
thing out of the U. S. A., their crudest but 
most successful technique is to seize an 
American citizen and hold him as a hostage 
until we come across with the ransom. The 
reported ransom in this case is to curtail the 
Voice and RFE, both really hurting the Com- 
mie government. Before Foreign Minister 
Clementis was purged, the Voice made a 
categoric prediction that he and eight 
other top Czechs would be arrested. For 
weeks the Voice pounded home this predic- 
tion, giving the exact names of the prospec- 
tive victims. The Czechs listened but were 
skeptical. Then suddenly Clementis was 
arrested and with him four of the eight the 
Voice had named. All Czechoslovakia 
seethed at the news. The accuracy of the 
Voice was commented on everywhere, and its 
listening audience was doubled. 

Note.—Despite the State Department’s re- 
markable propaganda job, the budget of the 
Voice and other propaganda projects had 
been slashed to ribbons. Congressmen who 
have been doing the mutilation have been 
invited to come to the State Department 
briefing room and get the story (much of it 
confidential) of what the Department is do- 
ing. However, only two or three have 
bothered to get acquainted. 


In heaven’s name, Mr. Chairman, are 
we to play the Moscow game here on the 
very floor of the United States Congress? 

I am for the Voice. If I needed any 
convincing of the effectiveness of its 
work, these wild protests coming from 
the Kremlin would do the job. Let the 
“galled jade wince.” I am in favor of 
adding another prick to the spur, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
think perhaps the gentleman fro.n Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Sutton] put his finger on 
the crux of the situation when he said 
that a great many people object to cer- 
tain individuals in the State Depart- 
ment and are venting their wrath on 
this appropriation. For example I dis- 
agree thoroughly with the almost daily 
diatribes and arguments of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska (Mr. Burrett] 
that the cure for all the ills of this coun- 
try and the world is a return to the gold 
standard, but I do not advocate the aboli- 
tion of the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD be- 
cause his remarks appear in it. I have 
not heard anyone say what specific per- 
son in the Voice of America they would 
like to get rid of or what particular 
scripts they want to get rid of. There 
are probably some scripts that should 
be changed and some people perhaps 
should be replaced but you ought to in- 
dict the individual rather than the 
whole program. 

There is another thing. There are a 
lot of things that are going on in the 
propaganda field that we cannot talk 
about. Right up here in the gallery sits 
a representative of the Russian press. 
If he is not there now he has the privi- 
lege by consent of the Members of this 
House to be there. Therefore I must say 
I have in this envelope certain confiden- 
tial documents that the Voice of Amer- 
ica has prepared and are putting out 
behind the iron curtain in conjunction 
with people who are fighting for freedom 
behind that iron curtain that I cannot 
explain on the floor because I do not 
want the Communists to know about it. 
But I am permitted and authorized to say 
that I can show them to any Member of 
this House who is interested. I think 
they are effective. Some Members have 
looked at them. All I ask is that we do 
not have any leaks like we did with the 
B-36 program when certain Members of 
Congress gave the Communists more in- 
formation than all Stalin’s spies. There 
are a lot of chings that the Voice of 
America is doing that we have not dis- 
cussed, and as someone has said here, 
it is hurting the Ccmmunist puppet 
governments. I was in Czechoslovakia 
about a year and a half ago and I know 
that some of the propaganda that Amer- 
ica is putting out is hurting. It is the 
truth, and the truth always hurts, and 
I know that it is hurting those regimes 
behind the iron curtain because they 
do not want their people to know how 
people in America live. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is very little opposition to an effective 
Voice of America in these times of world 
crisis. I have heretofore spoken on this 
subject at great length. I think the 
Members know my position and my feel- 
ings, that we will never have an effective 
Voice of America until it is coordinated 
and until we eliminate the duplication 
and competition which the Voice of 
America as we know it is facing today. 
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We should have one strong coordinated 
Voice. All of these competing Voices 
of America should be brought together 
in order that our Voice will become 
stronger and more effective. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The trouble with the 
Voice of America is that it is not doing 
a job. That is the reason why many 
of us are terribly disturbed. Frankly, 
for my own part, I would not for a mo- 
ment think of such a thing as cutting 
this item if the money were being spent 
effectively. But when we have such 
Situations as Mr. Hulten, who was in 
charge of it, and who had failed for so 
long, and who moved out of being in 
charge, but is still on the payroll, and 
William T. Stone, whose name was in the 
paper in connection with the Senate in- 
vestigation, and that type of folks, it 
disturbs me. Frankly, the whole picture 
is that they are putting out a lot of stuff. 
Reports come in to the State Department 
from our embassies indicating how little 
it is being heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
comments of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TaBER!] are correct, God help 
us, because in the struggle in which we 
are engaged today with the Soviets all 
over the world we certainly need propa- 
ganda warfare, and it is necessary that 
we prosecute such warfare relentlessly. 


Bullets alone will never kill an idea or a 


belief. 
can win. 

As I walked into the Chamber the ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] handed 
me some propaganda sheets the Rus- 
sians are spreading throughout the 
world. Let me show them to you. This 
poster is an example of what the Rus- 
sians are spreading throughout the 
Middle East. The picture on the left 
has the phrase, “We are transforming 
deserts into blooming lands.” On the 
right it shows American bombers ob- 
viously going over Korea, and it states, 
“They are transforming cities and vil- 
lages into deserts.” Do you want no 
answer to these? Will you let these lies 
prevail because you refused funds? 
This amendment would give victory to 
the Soviets by default. 

Here is another poster; one that is 
being spread throughout China and Ko- 
rea. Translated, it says, “The American 
world order, the military adventures of 
the imperialists hold in store for them 
only catastrophe.” This one is going 
all through the Far East. This one is 
going through the Middle East. If we 
are not meeting them through the Voice 
of America and our educational service, 
then, as I said before, God help us, for 
any victory we may win will be empty 
and short-lived. 

The difficulty with the approach of 
the Members on the left side of the 
aisle, it seems to me, is that although 
they profess to support the Voice of 
America, they want to cripple its effec- 
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tiveness, in order to get at one or two 
gentlemen-whom they dislike. Does it 
make sense to take funds away from an 
activity which they admit is vital? Of 
course it does not. You cannot breathe 
life into something by destroving the 
element which gives it life. You cannot 
revitalize an agency by denying its funds 
You are making an appropriation now 
for the entire year. You are making an 
appropriation now to spread the Ameri- 
can way of life and the American con- 
cepts of democracy throughout the 
entire world. 

Mr. Chairman, war is brutal and 
tough; psychological warfare no less 
than any other type. You cannot waltz 
through a war. You need firepower— 
you need firepower for ideological war- 
fare, as well as for active battle, and 
weapons creating firepower must be 
paid for. If you cut this appropriation 
it would have the same effect as though 
you had taken bullets and guns away 
from the soldiers who are fighting your 
battles on the war fronts of the world. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BENTSEN. The gentleman from 
Michigan in addressing his remarks to 
my talk was concerned with dividends. 
Although the gentleman from Michigan 
did not yield to me at the time, I should 
like to say to him that in the battle for 
the minds of men he can measure his 
dividends in gold star mothers if this 
program fails. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman is cer- 
tainly correct. I say to the House that 
this is an important vote. This is vital 
in maintaining the struggle against the 
Soviet throughout the world. We must 
carry it on through an effective means 
of propaganda ,in order to supplement 
and assure total victory in our fight 
against the forces of oppression. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the thing 
about this proposition is just this: Unless 
we serve notice on the Voice of America 
by adopting this amendment that we 
want that place cleaned up and made 
effective, and the people put in charge of 
it who can do a job in supporting the 
United States of America, we will in- 
deed be building an army of gold-star 
mothers. That is where our trouble is. 
We are not doing the job. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rooney] on the efforts he 
has made. But we have to go further. 
We have to make them clean up and 
have a good Voice of America. God help 
us if we do not have the courage to meet 
this situation and tell those people that 
they must clean up and have an effective 
Voice. I was disappointed when the ma- 
jority leader came here and produced a 
list of these prominent people who he 
said were members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. I talked with a member of the 
Advisory Committee a little while ago, 
who said he had not been called to a 
meeting in a year. The editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, who was on that 
committee, has never been called to a 
meeting, and he wrote justi a little while 
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ago just what he thought about the sit- 
uation and the way it was not being car- 
ried on for the good of the American 
people to get across the message of where 
America stood. I want to see that done. 
I want to see somebody who has some 
knowledge of the psychology of the peo- 
ple to whom he is broadcasting doing 
the job. I want to see them putting 
something across. If we do not tell this 
fellow that he cannot go along in this 
way any longer, it is just too bad. That 
is all. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be adopted and that we will make a 
move toward a real Voice of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, in an- 
swer to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Taser], I say that 
this committee has already served that 
notice to which he refers, when it cut 
this appropriation from $115,000,000 to 
$85,000,000. Let me point out this to 
you. In the marking up of this item of 
this bill, every single member of the 
subcommittee present, both majority 
and minority was in agreement with the 
exception of the gentleman from Ohio 
who now offers the amendment to cut 
the appropriation to $70,000,000. 

The gentleman from Ohio, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser], and 
others who have spoken in support of 
the pending amendment have been op- 
posed to having any Voice of America 
for a long time past. 

I say to you definitely that if you 


adopt this amendment the radio broad- 
casting and the overseas missions of the 
Voice of America would have to be cur- 
tailed below the minimum program level 
considered essential by your committee. 
The six new languages approved by the 
committee could not be added to the 


broadcasting schedule. We would be 
cutting our radio broadcasts to Russia 
below the minimum requirement of 3 
hours daily, or our 1'2 hours to the 
European satellites, or our half-hour 
programs to such vital countries as 
India, Malaya, Indonesia, and Thailand. 
We must not allow our staffs overseas 
to fall below the present ratio of one 
American for every million and a half 
persons of the free world. The Krem- 
lin has one propagandist for every 660 
people in the world. If the $70,000,000 
proposal is accepted, it will mean that 
Russia’s expenditure of over a billion 
dollars a year, not counting the money 
spent by the satellites and the native 
Communist parties, will give her a 15 
to 1 fire-power advantage over us. 

May I point out to you further that 
if you adopt this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVEN- 
GER] it would be possible to produce only 
one motion-picture program about every 
6 weeks. I am confident that the Mem- 
bers of this House will look at this in 
a sane and sober manner and that they 
are not going to go along with this pro- 
posed remedy for the patient’s sore 
throat—a remedy that would cut off the 
patient’s head. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest re- 
spect for the gentleman from Ohio, but 
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I must ask that the so-called Clevenger 
amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ROONEY 
and Mr. CLEVENGER. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 136, noes 
167. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Idaho: 
Page 15, line 25, before the period insert a 
colon and the following: “Provided further, 
That funds appropriated herein shall not be 
available for any broadcast of any informa- 
tion about the United States until the radio 
script for such broadcast has been submitted 
to and approved by a committee of members 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
appointed by the president general of such 
organization.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Idaho desire to be heard on the 
roint or order? 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will only 
hear the gentleman on the point of 
order. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I submit that this is a limitation and not 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman 
completed his statement on the point of 
order? 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Idaho (Mr. 
Woop] has offered an amendment which 
has been reported by the Clerk. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Roo- 
NEY] makes a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill in violation 
of the rules of the House. 

The Chair invites attention to the fact 
that the amendment definitely provides 
for certain things to be done and invites 
attention to a decision rendered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MICHENER] in which it is stated: 

An amen‘iment withholding expenditures 
of appropriations unless and until certain 
books were supplied free to the National 
Library for the Blind is ruled out of order. 


The amendment very clearly contains 
legislation which is sought to be offered 
to an appropriation bill in violation of 
the rules of the House. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman froin 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
there seems to be some unanimity of 
opinion the Voice of America shall be 
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permitted to continue. The whole ques- 
tion seems to be: With what? 

The good sense and patriotism of the 
American people have been outraged, not 
only by the ineptness of so much of the 
program material but also because of the 
fact that at least a portion of it has 
been very definitely un-American, de- 
voted to the thesis that America is not 
now an indissoluble constitutional Union 
of 48 States, but that it is a weak and 
afraid government, seeking to merge its 
fortunes into some illusory and fan- 
tastic world government. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford to 
hitch our wagon to that kind of a star. 
In the first place, that kind of motive 
power is too erratic. It tends to pull 
this way and that as it is dominated by 
the dissonant voices of ethnic and reli- 
gious majorities. 

In the second place, our wagon has too 
much in it. It has the glorious record 
of 300 years of unparalleled success in 
working out the majority of our national 
aims. Our wagon not only carries these 
achievements; it carries the hopes of the 
world that it shall continue in just this 
form. We are a governmental light set 
upon a hill of accomplishment. 

We certainly cannot submerge this 
kind of an America in the Sargasso sea 
of conflicting and always inferior mon- 
grel and selfish aims of peoples who have 
yet to demonstrate they understand one 
jot or one tittle of what we are sup- 
posedly trying to carry-to them. Free- 
dom canno: be carried to a people in a 
paper bag. It is a plant of slow growth, 
which must first be implanted in the soul 
by Almighty God. 

The Voice should leave the realm of 
mirages and abstractions and tell the 
story of America as she is. To that end 
my amendment leaves the editing of the 
program material used by the voice to 
the DAR, which is one of several organi- 
zations which may yet be depended upon 
to blow the trumpet of America without 
the fuzzy overtones of a hybrid and un- 
American ideology, deeply resented by 
the majority of our’ people. If my 
amendment be adopted, we need have 
no further fears as to what kind of a 
message shall be beamed out to the world. 
The DAR is nonpartisan and deeply 
patriotic. Mr. Chairman, I hope my 
amendment may be adopted. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Rocers of 
Massachusetts. Page 15, following line 25, 
insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“There is hereby created a select commit- 
tee to be composed of seven Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by 
the Speaker, one of whom he shall designate 
as chairman. Any vacancy occurring in the 
membership of the committee shall be filled 
in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

“The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study for the purpose of ascertaining 
the means by which the national interest 
may best be protected and served in time of 
peace by the conduct of international infor- 
mation services and in time of war or threat 
of war by a civilian psychological warfare 
agency. 

“The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur< 
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ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 

“For the purpose of carrying out this 
resolution the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized by the com- 
mittee to hold hearings, is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, 
and to require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 

“There is hereby appropriated the sum of 
$50.000 for the purposes of this proviso.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against this amendment 
on the ground that it constitutes legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill in viola- 
tion of the rules of the House. How- 
ever, since this amendment is offered by 
the charming gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts, I reserve the point of order 
so that we might all hear her remarks 
which I know will be utterly delightful. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate that very much. 
I would like to bring this amendment to 
the attention of the House again. I 
have had it in the form of a resolution 
before the Rules Committee for a great 
many months. 

I have heard a great deal of approval 
expressed for this plan, beginning with 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. 


Allen, now Ambassador to Belgrade, I 
understand, by Mr. Barrett, Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Voice of 
America; and other public-relations offi- 
cials, as well as by Members of the 


House. I spoke to the Speaker in the 
closing days of the last session of the 
Congress, and I hope that I have his 
approval and his interest in it. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, after 
hearing all the debate on the Voice of 
America for several years, we are act- 
ing as a perfectly futile body and that 
the State Department is practically 
futile in its efforts to have an effective 
Voice of America. A commission of 
Members of Congress constantly on the 
watch would be most constructive and 
would be a great protection to America, 

Mr. Chairman, we have too many 
voices as it is. 

There should be one Voice of America 
for the United States—not several, such 
as ECA, point 4, Voice of Freedom, and 
the commercial broadcasts. 

There should be a continuing legisla- 
tive examination of psychological war- 
fare practices and policies, such as was 
proposed in my resolution introduced in 
this Eighty-second Congress and in the 
proposed amendment. 

There should be an immediate apprais- 
ment of successful and unsuccessful pro- 
grams—radio, press, pamphlets, motion 
pictures, and so forth—as employed in all 
areas. This should be done with a view 
toward abandoning unsuccessful pro- 
grams and stepping up successful ones. 
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Radio Washington should be the name 
source of United States of America offi- 
cial broadcasts. 

There should be a report to the people. 
United States commercial radio and tele- 
vision corporations would be pleased to 
cooperate. This report, made weekly, 
would say what is being said about us by 
other nations and say what we are reply- 
ing to those other nations through the 
Voice of America. I have a letter from 
Secretary of State Barrett written last 
year approving that. 

Again I say, Mr. Chairman, that in- 
stead of having the Voice of America we 
should have a Radio Washington. Every 
country in the world knows Washington, 
knows that it is the seat of our Govern- 
ment, and they would pay attention to 
what goes out over Radio Washington. 
They pay attention to Radio Rome, to 
Radio Paris, and BBS, which is really 
Raaio London. Today no country pays 
any attention, so far as I can tell, to the 
Voice of America. They feel it is still 
the old commercial voice that was 
started years ago and not a government 
voice. 

I earnestly hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
you will assist in having this commission 
created. Since the Democrats are in 
control, there would be more Democrats 
on the commission than Republicans, 
and it should be nonpartisan. It would 
work from month to month and year to 
year. 

We all know of the effective work done 
by Admiral Zacharias in his radio broad- 
casts to Japan during World War II. 
It was conceded by many Japanese that 
the atom bomb was not needed, and that 
Admiral Zacharias’ broadcast brought 
the Japanese to their senses. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you will 
assist me in getting this resolution passed 
later. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Of course, the gentle- 
woman knows that this is not the proper 
forum for the discussion of her proposed 
legislation.. This is legislation that 
should be handled by the proper legis- 
lative committee of the House. I do 
not express an opinion one way or the 
other, but it is my duty to make the 
point of order against her proposed 
amendment. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I re- 
alize that, Mr. Chairman, and I appre- 
ciate your allowing me to speak at some 
length on it, and I do think that this is 
the time to bring it to the attention of 
the House. If I had felt that we had 
gotten anywhere with the Voice of Amer- 
ica, I would not be so insistent in having 
this resolution passed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Instead 
of having a commission, how would it be 
if we had MacArthur speak for America? 
What does the gentlewoman think about 
that? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Well, he is always speaking for America. 
Many people feel he is the voice of 
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America and would like to have him 
elected President of the United States. 
The Commission provided for in my 
amendment is a thing that would go on 
for years and years. I hope we will have 
a Radio Washington for all times. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. He has 
not faded away yet. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
gentleman from Michigan 
MAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course, I have not the conceit that some 
other Members have. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I asked the gen- 
tlewoman and not the gentleman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman knows my answer 
to that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentlewom- 
an and I are in agreement; I assume 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
constrained to insist upon the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I will not take up any more 
time of the House. The Members all 
know what the resolution provides. I 
realize the amendment is out of order, 
but time and time again the House has 
passed legislation that was out of order 
in an appropriation bill. This is 
nothing new. 

Mr. Chairman, I concede the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts has offered an 
amendment which has been reported, 
and the gentleman from New York makes 
a point of order against it. The Chair 
understood the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts to concede the point of order. 
The point of order is sustained. 

The Chair will announce, unless there 
are other amendments to the provision 
which has been under consideration, that 
on yesterday the Clerk had read down to 
and including line 6, page 57, so the Clerk 
will now read at that point. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TitLe VI—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec 601. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act, or of the funds available 
for expenditure by any corporation included 
in this act, shall be used to pay the salary 
or wages of any person who engages in a 
strike against the Government of the United 
States or who is a member of an organization 
of Government employees that asserts the 
right to strike against the Government of the 
United States, or who advocates, or is a mem- 
ber of an organization that advocates, the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence: Provided, That 
for the purposes hereof an affidavit shall be 
considered prima facie evidence that the per- 
son making the affidavit has not contrary to 
the provisions of this section engaged in a 
strike against the Government of the United 
States, is not a member of an organization of 
Government employees that asserts the right 
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to strike against the Government of the 
United States, or that such person does not 
advocate, and is not a member of an organi- 
zation that advocates, the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force or 
violence: Provided further, That any person 
who engages in a strike against the Govern- 
ment of the United States or who is a mem- 
ber of an organization of Government em- 
ployees that asserts the right to strike against 
the Government of the United States, or who 
advocates, or who is a member of an organi- 
zation that advocates, the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force or 
violence and accepts employment the salary 
or wages for which are paid from any appro- 
priation or fund contained in this act shall 
be guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both: 
Provided further, That the above penalty 
clause shall be in addition to, and not in 
substitution for, any other provisions of 
existing law. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the majority might have a copy 
of this so-called secret weapon of the 
Republican Party. I have asked for it 
now three or four times of the gentle- 
man from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Just as a matter of 
personal privilege, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has a copy of it. I think he 
has forgotten. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not have a copy, 
I insist. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Puiturrs: On 
page 58, following line 14, add a new section 
to be numbered 109: 

“None of the money appropriated in title 
I of this act shall be paid to the head of 
any executive department who, within a 
period of 5 years preceding his appointment, 
was a partner in, or a member of a profes- 
sional firm which derived any part of its 
income from representing, or acting for a 
foreign government, or who, acting as an 
individual, derived income from such repre- 
sentation, unless hereafter appointed or re- 
appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
constrained to make the point of order 
against this proposed amendment that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
in violation of the rules of the House. 

I direct the Chair’s attention to Can- 
non’s Precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, volume 7, section 1632, which 
reads as follows: 


An amendment forbidding expenditure of 
an appropriation unless action contrary to 
existing law is taken is legislation and is not 
in order as a limitation. 

An amendment may not, under guise of 
limitation, provide affirmative legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

On June 4, 1910, the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill was under consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, when Mr. N. E. Kendall, of 
Iowa, offered an amendment providing a new 
section as follows: 

“No money appropriated herein shall be 
expended for any work performed under con- 
tract unless such contract shall contain a 
stipulation that no laborer or mechanic do- 
ing any part of the same, under the employ 
of any contractor or subcontractor contract- 
ing for the performance of any part of said 
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work, shall be required or permitted to labor 
more than 8 hours on said work in any one 
calendar day.” 

Mr. James A. Tawney, of Minnesota, made 
the point of order that the amendment was 
not a limitation but a change of existing law. 

The Chairman ruled: 

“The rule is well settled that a limitation 
on an appropriation is in order. It is also 
well settled that an amendment in the form 
of a limitation which changes existing law 
is not in order. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa is that— 

“*No money appropriated herein shall be 
expended for any work performed under con- 
tract unless such contract shall contain a 
stipulation that no laborer or mechanic doing 
any part of the same, under the employ of 
any contractor or subcontractor contracting 
for the performance of any part of said work, 
shall be required or permitted to labor more 
than 8 hours on said work in any one cal- 
endar day.’ 

“In the first place, there are various ap- 
propriations in this bill for the purpose of 
carrying out contracts. These contracts un- 
der existing law do not and cannot contain 
the stipulation named in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. And 
if this amendment should prevail, no por- 
tion of the money eppropriated under this 
bill for the carrying out of contracts could 
be expended for that purpose, because those 
ecntracts do not contain the stipulation 
which the gentleman proposes, unless it be 
held that this law writes into these con- 
tracts the stipulation not contained in the 
contracts themselves. If it be held that the 
law writes into the contract a stipulation 
not now in the contract, that would be 
clearly not only a change of law but a change, 
possibly, of the contract. 

“Under the existing law, also, the depart- 
ment has the authcrity in reference to mak- 
ing these contracts to leave out such a 
stipulation as is now provided; and the test, 
after all, in reference to limitation is whether, 
when the provision is made under limita- 
tion, the officers entrusted with the expendi- 
ture of the appropriation may refuse to ex- 
pend it, or whether they are required to ex- 
pend it under changed conditions; whether 
they must construe the limitation as a 
change of law, and it is perfectly clear that 
if this amendment prevails that, at least as 
to all contracts hereafter, the department 
of the Government expending this appro- 
priation would take this as a legislative 
declaration that this stipulation must be in 
the contract and not a mere limitation of 
discrevion on their part for the expenditure 
of the money. For both reasons the Chair 
sustains the point of order.” 


Mr. Chairman, I also call attention to 
section 1634 of the same volume of Can- 
non’s Precedents, which holds that— 


Professed limitations not to become effec- 
tive “unless” or “until” affirmative action 
was taken were held to be out of order in 
an appropriation bill. 

An amendment withholding expenditure 
of appropriations “unless” and “until” cer- 
tain books were supplied free to the National 
Library for the Blind was ruled out of order, 


I also direct the Chair’s attention to 
section 1640 of the same volume of Can- 
non’s Precedents, which holds that— 


Provision that no appropriation provided 
in the bill be available for any national park 
“unless” park concessions were granted to 
highest bidder therefor was held to be legis- 
lation and not in order on an appropria- 
tion bill. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. PHILirPs] is out of 
order for the reasons just cited. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I do, briefly, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I take it for granted 
that the part of the amendment to 
which the gentleman from New York 
takes exception and makes a point of 
order against is in the last 13 words, 
beginning with the word “unless”; and 
since he has cited the authorities, and 
since the Chair has already ruled on a 
similar point of order to another amend- 
ment, I will concede the point of order, 
and offer another amendment which I 
have at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, of course 
the author of the amendment, I pre- 
sume, has the right to concede the point 
of order, insofar as he is concerned, but 
it strikes me that there is a substantial 
difference between the present amend- 
ment and the one which was cited from 
the precedents. In that case a new law 
would be required—an 8-hour law. The 
present amendment in the part follow- 
ing the word “unless” merely recites 
what is existing law and in our Con- 
stitution, and that is that if someone 
is appointed or reappointed and con- 
firmed by the other body, he then has 
the office. Therefore, there is a very 
valid and vital distinction between the 
amendment now pending and the 
amendment in the citations given by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney]. Language similar to the 
present amendment was involved in the 
Lovett case which went to the Supreme 
Court and there was no objection to the 
language all the way up to the Supreme 
Court. 

The provision following the word “un- 
less” merely recites what is existing law 
under the Constitution, to wit, the ap- 
pointment by the President of an offi- 
cer and his confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. No additional duties are required. 
There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween that and the requirement of the 
amendment cited from the precedents 
that an 8-hour law be enacted before 
the amendment could become effective. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may do so, I will not concede the 
point of order, so that the Chair may 
rule on it. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
Chair is prepared to rule on the point of 
order. 

The gentleman from California has 
offered an amendment which has been 
reported by the Clerk. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RoontEy] has made 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it includes legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill in viola- 
tion of the rules of the House. 

The Chair has listened to the argu- 
ment presented and has followed the 
precedents cited by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney], and is of the 
opinion that the gentleman has cor- 
rectly stated the precedents appearing 
in section 1632 of Cannon’s Precedents. 


Mr. 
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The Chair would invite attention to 
the fact that that decision was made 
by one of the most accomplished legisla- 
tors and one of the greatest parliamen- 
tarians who ever served in this body, 
the Honorable James R. Mann, of 
Tilinois., 

The gentleman also cites section 1634 
of Cannon’s Precedents, to which the 
Chair referred a moment ago in passing 
upon a point of order made on a previ- 
ous amendment offered. 

In response to the observation made 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys], the Chair thinks he should state 
that the Chair does not know any provi- 
sion of law requiring the President of 
the United States to submit the name of 
one of his Cabinet officers to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation after that Cabinet 
officer has been appointed and confirmed 
by the Senate and is now acting and 
serving. 

The Chair invites attention to the last 
part of the amendment presented: “Un- 
less hereafter appointed or reappointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate.” That would clearly impose a 
duty upon the President of the United 
States to reappoint a Cabinet officer and 
submit the name of that appointee to 
the Senate for confirmation. Therefore, 
that would clearly provide legislation on 
an appropriation bill, in violation of the 
rules of the House, and the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPs: On 
page 58, following line 14, add a new section 
to be numbered section 602: 

“None of the money appropriated in this 
act shall be paid to the head of any execu- 
tive department who, within a period of 5 
years preceding his appointment, was a 
partner in, or a member of, a professional 
firm which derived any part of its income 
from representing, or acting for, a foreign 
government, or who, acting as an individual, 
derived income from such representation.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, and I will reserve the point of order 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized in support 
of his amendment. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to establish a principle. 
It is that a Cabinet officer, like Caesar's 
wife, should be above suspicion. 

The United States is going through 
what may well turn out to be the most 
serious and critical period in its history. 
The future of this Nation will depend on 
the results of decisions and neg®Btiations 
now being made. I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the suspicion of influence or 
obligation should not fall upon the prin- 
cipal negotiator, or the head of the pol- 
icymaking department. 
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I ask you, Mr. Chairman, to brush 
fronr your mind any of the rumors, the 
conjectures, the misstatements, the 
clever cartoons, the propaganda, or even 
the fishing expeditions of the State De- 
partment itself. At no time has my sug- 
gested amendment ever included more 
than 2 or 3 of the names on the list of 37 
released by the State Department. At 
no time has it said that anyone doing 
business with, or selling to, a foreign 
nation, should be subject to the principle 
involved. It has referred only to men 
and women, never more than three or 
four in number, who held policy-making 
positions, and who had, within a few 
years, represented a foreign government 
for a fee. This is the principle; the 
avoidance of suspicion of influence, or 
obligation. 

If you wish to ask me if I would like 
the amendment to be widened, I would 
be constrained to say “Yes.” Being a 
Republican or a Democrat has nothing to 
do with it. The issue is, in simple lan- 
guage, being an American. At the mo- 
ment, the discussion revolves around one 
man. He is the head of the executive 
department which presently is making 
American policy in Europe, in Asia, in 
Iran, in South America. 

It is an amendment which can be ap- 
plied, should similar circumstances exist, 
to the head of any executive agency of 
the Government. 

The language is carefully chosen. It 
is the language used in the act through 
which the Congress increased the sal- 
aries of various top-flight executives. If 
we can raise a man’s pay hy the language, 
we can require him to meet the condi- 
tions serving the safety of the Nation. 

The present Secretary of State testi- 
fied on January 13, 1949—hearings, Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee—that 
he left the law office of Justice Brandeis 
to join the law firm of which, according 
to his own testimony, he was still a mem- 
ber in 1949. Actually, a shortened time- 
table of his associations would be as 
follows: 

Joined firm of Covington, Burling, 
Rublee, 1921. Left firm May 1933 to be- 
come Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
Returned to the practice of law Novem- 
ber 16, 1933, under the firm name, Cov- 
ington, Burling, Rublee, Acheson, Shorb. 
Firm name changed January 1, 1934. 
Left firm January 31, 1941. 

Assistant Secretary of State, begin- 
ning February 1, 1941. 

Under Secretary of State, from Au- 
gust 16, 1945, to June 30, 1947. 

Returned to the same law firm July 1, 
1947, until January 18, 1949. 

Became Secretary of State January 18, 
1949. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having asked you 
to observe that list of dates, I ask you 
now to observe with great care the fol- 
lowing dates, in which the same law firm, 
or members of that firm, represented, for 
pay, foreign nations. This to me is very 
important. 

Let me first quote two statements of 
the Secretary of State himself. I call 
him as my witness in support of my 
amendment. Said the Secretary: 

My name was not dropped from the title of 
the firm. It was dropped from the list of 
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poriiers who were connected with the firm. 
The name and style of the firm remained 
the same. 


Do you suppose, Mr. Chairman, that 
a foreign ration, seeing the name of the 
Secretary of State or the Under Secre- 
tary, then in office, in the firm name of 
a Washington law firm, that this fact 
would have any influence in the selec- 
tion of a law firm to represent that na- 
tion in profitable nexotiations with the 
United States Government? 

And again: 


I had no further connection with (this lav 
to private practic 


firm) until I returned 
on July 1, 1947. 


Please note: Upon his return to pri- 
vate practice in 1947 the Secretary did 
nave a financial connection with the law 
firm and this continued until January 18, 
1949, 3 days before he became Secretary 
of State. 

The Secretary was asked if there was 
any chance for public misunderstanding. 
This is the point, Mr. Chairman, of my 
amendment. His reply was frank and 
honest. I quote: 

I should think there might very easily be, 
and it will be my recommendation to my 
partners that they would please me very 
much, and I think serve themselves, by drop- 
ping my name from the style of the firm 


I now come, Mr. Chairman, to the side 
of the picture which creates the suspi- 
cion of influence—the firm’s business 
with foreign governments. Shall I ask 
you again, Mr. Chairman, if you are will- 
ing to assure me that the fact that the 
Secretary of State was in and out of a 
law firm at intervals had no connection 
with this business, or with its going to 
that firm? 

March 1946, the Government of Iran 
retained the law firm to represent it in 
proceedings before the Security Council, 
which grew out of a complaint filed 
against Iran by the Soviet Union. The 
fee was $25,000. All these figures and 
facts are from the Senate hearings and 
from other factual records 

In July 1941 the firm was retained by 
the Danish Ambassador. The present 
Secretary of State was then the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State. 

In December 1945 one of the members 
of the firm was retainec to represent the 
owners of nine Finnish ships. The pres- 
ent Secretary was then Under Secretary. 
This case, not being that of representing 
the Government itself, does not fall un- 
der my principle 

On February 8, 1947, the firm was re- 
tained by the Greek Government, to ad- 
vise in proceedings before the United 
Nations. The present Secretary was then 
Under Secretary. 

In December 1946 the firm was re- 
tained by the Royal Swedish Air Board, 
in connection with the purchases of air- 
craft made in this country. The present 
Secretary was then the Under Secretary 

In November 1947 the firm was re- 
tained by the Republic of Colombia. The 
present Secretary was then back in the 
firm. 

The most interesting example of rep- 
resentation was the deal over the loans 
to Poland. This was in October 1945. 
The firm was retained by the Polish Sup- 
ply Mission. The present Secretary was 
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then Under Secretary. The loan was 
granted, totaling $90,000,000. The firm’s 
fee was $50,175. The Ambassador to Po- 
land, Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, opposed the 
granting of the loan. I refer you to his 
book, I Saw Poland Betrayed, at page 
237. Only after President Truman, in 
March 1947, made a strong statement of 
disapproval of the activities of the Polish 
Government was the representation dis- 
solved. 

There is one interesting omission in 
tiic testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee from which I am quoting. The 
Secretary undoubtedly forgot to men- 
tion, unless my memory is in error, that 
this loan was handled for the firm by 
Mr. Donald Hiss. 

Is not this enough, Mr. Chairman? Is 
there any lawyer here, familiar with the 
code of ethies of his high calling, who 
does that think that, innocent as each 
individual case may be, it would be well 
for the present Secretary of State to 
step out and to protect the United 
States, in its present negotiations, and 
those impending, from even the faintest 
breath of suspicion of interest or influ- 
ence or obligation? 

Is there any judge who, under simi- 
lar circumstances, would not disqualify 
himself? He might be an honest and 
capable judge, but the dignity of his 
profession and the protection of its in- 
tegrity would be a decisive factor in his 
unwillingness to invite misunderstand- 
ing or suspicion. 

There is one other feature of this 
curious and interesting case, but I shall 
discuss that separately on another day. 
I do not have time now. This is the 
question of dual citizenship, as it is 
called, under international law. The 
present Secretary of State is an Ameri- 
can citizen. He is, unless he himself has 
taken affirmative action to change this 
status, also a subject of Great Britain. 
I have seen no record of this required 
renunciation which must be taken after 
he has attained maturity. Dual citizen- 
ship is a curious status. It would en- 
able anyone falling under it to ask for 
a passport from either the United States 
or from Great Britain, I have known of 
people who have gone abroad, sometimes 
with one passport, sometimes with the 
other. In this case it dées not in any 
way challenge the Secretary’s American 
citizenship, it only adds to the necessity 
of having a head of this executive de- 
partment who can under no circum- 
stances, and for no reason, be suspected 
of being influenced by another nation in 
negotiations in which, as I said, the fu- 
ture of the United States may well 
depend. 

It is better to stand on principle than 
to yield the future of the United States 
to political expediency. 

I leave to others the question of the 
Secretary’s competence in the admin- 
istration of the office he now holds. I 
confine myself to the principle of influ- 
ence and obligation. 

The amendment is simple: 

On page 58, following line 14, add a new 
section, to be numbered 6: 

“None of the money appropriated in this 
act shall be paid to the head of any executive 
department who, within 5 years preceding 


his appointment, was a partner in, or a mem- 
ber of a professional firm which derived part 
of its income from representing, or acting for 
a foreign government, or who, acting as an 
individual, derived income from such repre- 
sentation.” . 


Personally, and aside from _ this 
amendment, I think we might well con- 
sider the record of the State Depart- 
ment under the present Secretary. Do 
you agree with a policy which told Rus- 
sia we would not defend Korea and then, 
when the Russians took us at our word, 
sent our men, unprepared, into battle, 
on Korea? 

It is a policy which deprived us, be- 
cause of personal antagonism, of the 
brilliant services of General MacArthur. 
Can you imagine General MacArthur 
letting even the State Department get 
him into a position where the cease-fire 
negotiations could be used for Commu- 
nist propaganda? 

Cur State Department, largely due to 
the present Secretary of State, has lost 
us the friendship and support of China. 
Today, China, a member of the U. N. and 
an ally who fought Red Russia for years 
before we got into the Japanese conflict, 
is not being invited to the negotiations 
over the peace treaty with Japan. 

Are you willing to leave Iran, and the 
possibilities of world war ITI, to the same 
influences? Do you want to retain the 
Russian influences in the Department? 

Do you want the imperialistic policies 
of England to control, or the liberty-de- 
termining policies of our own Consti- 
tution, and of our own struggle for 
liberty? 

It has been said on this floor, and in 
the newspapers, that the State Depart- 
ment, under the present Secretary, is the 
greatest single influence in Washington. 
It has been said that it controls the 
White House thinking, and that its influ- 
ence is strong in the Democratic Party. 
We know that it influences the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. We are 
about to see today if it influences the 
House of Representatives. The Repub- 
lican Party has twice already passed res- 
olutions saying the people of the United 
States have lost confidence in the pres- 
ent Secretary of State and that he 
should resign or be removed. 

That is the subject of the amendment, 
the unfortunate result to the Nation of 
a loss of confidence. The amendment is 
very simple. You have heard it read. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman feels this amendment should 
apply to all Cabinet officials? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I said I thought it 
could. In this bill it applies to three. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Why 
should not the amendment apply to 
Members of Congress who may have rep- 
resented certain interests, then are 
elected to Congress, or to Members of 
Congress who have served here for some 
time and then go out to represent private 
interests and come on the floor of the 
Congress of the United States and lobby? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I can answer that 
very quickly. The gentleman knows I 
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am very much in favor of the code of 
ethics which was developed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT]. That would be covered by 
that. 

Another answer is that every two 
years Members of Congress go back to 
the people and if the people are not 
satisfied, we do not come back to the next 
session. We are not the determining 
factor, without such control, over a 
policy which may well determine the fu- 
ture history of the United States. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. It 
would occur to me that we ought to have 
a bill dealing with the ethical conduct of 
all public officials including Members of 
Congress as well as those appointed by 
the President of the United States? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Iam afraid right now 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] would make a point of order 
against such an amendment if added 
to this bill. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my point of order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be heard on the point of 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the proposed amendment starts out un- 
der the guise of a limitation, ““No money 
in this appropriation shall be paid,” and 
so forth. A limitation, as I understand 
it, cannot impose any more duties upon 
an official, any affirmative duties, any 
additional duties, that do not presently 
exist by law. 

Let us see what additional duties this 
amendment imposes upon someone. It 
does not state here, but someone has to 
carry out the provisions of this amend- 
ment if it were held to be in order and 
it was adopted. “Who in a period of 5 
years preceding his appointment.” Who 
is going to determine the 5-year period? 
Somebody has got to say. That is an 
additional duty and responsibility rest- 
ing upon somebody. That is legislation. 
“Was a partner in.” Somebody has to 
pass on that. That imposes additional 
duties upon somebody. “Or a member 
of a professional firm which derived any 
part of its income from representing, 
or acting for a foreign government.” 
That imposes additional duties upon 
some one, and that duty is not imposed 
upon anybody by law now. There is no 
organic law now relating to it. “Or who, 
acting as an individual, derived income 
from such representation.” There are 
many firms where men may be partners 
in one thing and in one case, and not 
partners in another. Somebody has to 
determine all of these factors. 

Mr. Chairman, under the guise of a 
limitation I respectfully submit that the 
proposed amendment constitutes pure 
legislaéion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Pui.urrs] de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
I am sure that all the information 
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necessary was necessarily obtained be- 
fore the appointment was made. It all 
appears, I will say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, in the Senate hearings. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, may I be \eard on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I wish 
to speak very briefly to the point of order 
only to point out the absurdity of the 
argument made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. If 
his argument is logically followed 
shrough it would not be possible for the 
Congress to make any appropriation, 
because every appropriation that we 
make requires that someone take some 
action to determine that a condition or 
situation exists before the money ap- 
propriated can be had or used. For ex- 
ample, if we make an appropriation for 
the armed services, someone has to 
certify the individuals who are entitled 
to receive it. Someone must take action 
to create the obligation which justifies 
the expenditure. What I say with ref- 
erence to this appropriation is true with 
reference to every appropriation bill. 
Every appropriation requires something 
be done before the money becomes avail- 
able, an action which is incidental 
rather than legislative. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
argument as presented by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts puts the 
House in this position if it is carried 
through to its logical conclusion. If the 
House, in passing upon the appropria- 
tion for the Office of Secretary of State, 
is of the opinion that we should not in 
the interest of our country have that 
Secretary of State, then we have one of 
two choices: to provide no money what- 
ever or take him. I have made inquiry 
in regard to the amount of money re- 
ceived by Dean Acheson's law firm in 
claims against United States for foreign 
countries. It covered the period from 
the time that our present Secretary of 
State brought Donald Hics into that 
law office, up to but not including this 
year the total fees for representing for- 
eign countries is over $450,000, not in- 
cluding advance costs-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants 
to hear the gentleman on the point of 
order. 

Mr. WERDEL. I am speaking to the 
point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, I make this point of 
order. I am. of the opinion, and I be- 
lieve many Members of the House are, 
that we should not have the present 
Secretary of State—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, that is not 
on the point of order. Unless the gen- 
tleman wants to discuss the point of 
order, the Chair will not hear the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WERDEL. If the Chair will bear 
with me and let me finish, if the Chair 
sustains this point of order, he then puts 
us in this position, that if the House is 
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of the frame of mind that we do not 
have a Secretary of State to the interest 
of our country, the only thing we can 
do is to shut off the whole amount of 
this appropriation for the Department 
of State. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not at all 
applicable to the question now pending 
before the House. 

The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from California has 
offered an amendment which has been 
reported by the Clerk. The gentleman 
from New York has made a point of 
order against the amendment on the 
ground that it is not a proper limitation 
on an appropriation bill. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment with some degree of care, and 
would invite attention to the fact that 
it provides: 

None of the money appropriated in title 
I of this act shall be paid to the head of any 
executive department who, within a period 
of 5 years preceding his appointment, was a 
partner in, or a member of a professional firm 
which derived any part of its income from 
representing, or acting for a foreign govern- 
ment, or who, acting as an individual, de- 
rived income from such representation. 


It should be clear that almost any 
limitation must necessarily require some 
action on the part of somebody. One of 
the classic illustrations given on many 
occasions by the distinguished parlia- 
mentarian to whom the Chair made ref- 
erence a few moments ago, Hon. James 
R. Mann, of Illinois, was that if a provi- 
sion states that “no part of this appro- 
priation shall be paid to a red-headed 
man,” somebody will have to find that 
red-headed man and determine whether 
his hair is red; therefore, it would appear 
that in any instance where a limitation 
is sought to be imposed there must be 
some activity contemplated or some ef- 
fort exerted by somebody to carry out 
the provisions of the limitation. 

The Chair would invite attention to 
section 1593 of Cannon’s Precedents, and 
reads the syllabus: 

A provision that no part of an appropria- 
tion be used for payment of any employee not 
appointed through the civil service was held 
to be a limitation and in order on an appro- 
priation bill. 


That decision was on December 8, 
1922. 

The Chair is of the opinion that that 
decision is applicable to the pending 
question raised by the point of order 
made by the gentleman from New York. 
It would appear that the over-all and 
controlling element of the pending 
amendment is a limitation on an appro- 
priation bill. It is entirely negative in 
character, and does not affirmatively im- 
pose any additional duties upon any- 
body. 

Therefore the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mack of Washington moves that the 
committee rise and report to the House with 


the recommendation that the enacting clause 
be stricken out. 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, most of the time on most is- 
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sues I agree and vote with the Republi- 
cans. I do this partly because of party 
loyalty but mostly because I regard the 
Republican position on most matters to 
be the better one. 

However, sometimes I support and vote 
with the Democrats. Today, I agree with 
those Democrats who are urging a strong 
bipartisan foreign policy. I believe in a 
strong bipartisan foreign policy, and I 
agree with the Democrats who want that 
kind of a policy. 

Most of all I agree with those Demo- 
crats who believe the first plank and 
cornerstone of any effective bipartisan 
foreign policy is the obtaining of a new 
Secretary of State. 

I find many of the Democratic lead- 
ers in Congress agree with me that the 
present Secretary of State should be dis- 
missed and a new Secretary of State ap- 
pointed in his place. These Democrats 
and I all hold this would promote na- 
tional unity and thereby increase our na- 
tional strength. 

For example, I read in the Washington 
Post of August 4, 1950, a news item which 
said: 

Representative Priest, according to the 
AP, said in Nashville, Tenn., Tuesday that he 
felt Acheson and Johnson should be replaced 
in the interest of national unity. 

“Iam using my influence toward that end,” 
he said. 

He added, “I feel that above everything 
else today we need unity of spirit and pur- 
pose. In the interest of a completely unified 
effort in the task ahead of us, I feel that the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of 
State should be replaced.” 


I regard the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, the majority whip, as one of the 
ablest, most patriotic and likable Mem- 
bers of the House. When he says the in- 
terest of national unity will be served by 
the removal of Mr. Acheson, I agree with 
him, and I am willing to be of what 
assistance I can to him when he says he 
is using his influence to get Mr. Acheson 
removed. 

The article also carried the names of 
several Democratic Senators whom 
Newsman Wilson claimed had asked 
Acheson’s firing. 

This article of Newsman Wilsor probd- 
ably was carried by many hundreds of 
American newspapers from coast to coast 
since the United Press serves many hun- 
dreds of dailies with its news service. 

Also, I have found signed articles in 
the Washington Times-Herald on May 7, 
1951, by News Reporter Walter Trohan 
and on May 18, 1951, by Reporter Willard 
Edwards, both of which asserted that 
Democratic top leaders of the Congress 
from both its houses went to the White 
House to bring up the matter of Ache- 
son’s removal. The Edwards article 
says that when one of these top Demo- 
cratic leaders brought up the matter of 
Acheson’s dismissal that “the President 
brushed.-it aside.” 

Arthur Sears Henning, writing in the 
Washington Times-Herald on May 21, 
1951, only 60 days ago, said: 

Two Democratic leaders swelled the anti- 
Acheson chorus over the week end. Repre- 
sentative Priest, of Tennessee, Democratic 
whip in the House, said that the resignation 
ef Acheson “would contribute to unity in 
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the country and in Congress.” Representa- 
tive Gore, also of Tennessee, generally an 
administration supporter, said that “we can- 
not have unity and leadership while Dean 
Acheson remains as Secretary of State.’ 


The question is not whether Secretary 
Acheson is a patriotic man. It is not 
whether he is an honest man. It is not 
whether he is a kindly and courteous 
man. 

The vital question is, “Has Mr. Ache- 
son, as Secretary of State, done a good 
job in defeating the spread of our enemy, 
communism?” 

We must look to the record to find the 
answer to that question. Twelve years 
ago the State Department had only 5,000 
employees. Today it has almost 29,000. 

Twelve years ago, in 1938, the State 
Department was spending only $19,600,- 
000 ina year. For the coming year, Sec- 
retary Acheson has asked a budget of 
more than $283,000,000, an almost 
fifteenfold increase over 1938. 

Also, since 1939 our Government has 
given away to foreign nations in gifts 
and grants more than $101,000,000,000. 

Much of this was done under Mr, 
Acheson’s leadership. With all this 
vast increase in personnel and in dollars 
expended he was supposed to stop the 
spread of communism. Did he do it? 
The answer is that the Russian Commu- 
nists had 179,000,000 people under their 
domination 6 years ago and today have 
790,000,000 under their domination. 

The record reveals that the State De- 
partment under Mr. Acheson has failed 
utterly and completely in checking the 
spread of communism. 

If a football team loses game after 
game, season after season, the thing to 
do is to get a new coach. If a business 
goes into the red ink further and fur- 
ther, year after year, the thing for the 
directors to do is get a new manager. 
When our State Department, even with 
vastly increased expenditures, constantly 
loses ground in the fight against Rus- 
sian communism, it seems to me that 
common sense dictates we should get a 
new Secretary of State. 

I noted a news article in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald in its issue of Au- 
gust 4, 1950, referring to Mr. PRI£sT’s 
effort to get Mr. Acheson dismissed as 
Secretary of State, which said: 

The President made this statement at his 
weekly news conference when told by a re- 
porter that Representative Prrest, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, had called for both Secre- 
taries [Johnson and Acheson] to resign in 
view of develo.ments in Korea. Mr. Tru- 
man said sharply that Priest, as Democratic 
Party whip in the House, had no business 
making a statement of that kind. 


Despite the President’s condemnation 
of the majority whip, I still think that 
my friend the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Priest] is right, and in the 
interest of national unity, I will do 
what I can to assist Mr. Priest in get- 
ting Mr. Acheson out of office. 

But the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Priest] is not the only Democrat 
who thinks Mr. Acheson, in the interest 
of national unity, should be dismissed 
as Secretary of State. 
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The Washington Times-Herald of 
May 3, 1951, less than 90 days ago, car- 
ried an article which, in part, said: 

Representative Cox, Democrat, of Georgia, 
said he would support any drive to force 
Acheson out. So did Representative Ran- 
KIN, of Mississippi. 


This Times-Herald article of May 3, 
1951, quoted the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Representative Cox, as having said: 

This would cut the ground from under 
hi a [Acheson], and he will have to quit or 
President Truman will have to fire him. 


In an article written by Lyle C. Wil- 
son, of the United Press, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest news-gathering agencies, 
and which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald May 29. 1951, less than 60 
days ago, Newspaperman Wilson said: 

Columnist Thomas Stokes has been con- 
sistently friendly to the Roosevelt-Truman 
administration. Stokes now reports that 
* * © Speaker Raysurn, of Texas * * * 
and House Democratic Leader McCorMAck, 
of Massachusetts, and the Democratic House 
whip are among those who have sought 
Acheson's ouster. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McCORIMACK. So far as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is con- 
cerned, Mr. Stokes made an incorrect 
statement. It is not a quotation, but 
simply an incorrect statement. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I accept 
the gentleman's word. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
correct statement. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to state 
at this time my endorsement of the 
action taken by the House when the 
amendment which would have cut $20,- 
000 from the funds provided for the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion was rejected. This is a very im- 
portant item of this bill, and I hope it 
can be retained throughout the course 
of the bill through the Congress without 
cut in funds. This item is of vital im- 
portance to the American tuna industry 
which is now the most valuable fishery 
in the United States. 

I am advised that the proposed appro- 
priation of $50,000 barely would support 
a skeleton staff with little equipment at 
the United States headquarters in San 
Diego, Calif., and would eliminate any 
possibility of establishing the field lab- 
oratory at Puntarenas which has been 
assured Costa Rica. It would be impos- 
sible to carry out any of the field work 
necessary to begin the solution of the 
bait and other supply problems. If the 
Congress finds it impossible under pres- 
ent conditions to supply the full amount 
of funds requested for proper handling 
of this critical food and international 
relations problem, then I urge that we 
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provide at least sufficient funds to meet 
our minimum obligation with Costa 
Rica. The appropriation should be 
sufficient to at least enable the Commis- 
sion to get under way with a small staff, 
establish a field station at Puntarenas, 
and carry out the minimum amount of 
field work required to begin solution of 
the bait problem. 

I am advised that at least $100,000 
would be required to cover the necessary 
skeleton staff and minimum equipment 
for the work and station at San Diego, 
Calif., and to cover the field station and 
the gear and boat services to begin the 
bait work in Costa Rica waters, and I 
urge that this entire amount be made 
available. 

In 1950, over <00,000,000 pounds of 
tuna were landed by American fisher- 
men and this was processed into canned 
tuna and byproducts having a whole- 
sale value of $125,000,000. The industry 
gives direct employment to many thou- 
sands of fishermen and cannery work- 
ers, not to mention the related industries 
that service this huge fleet. In addition 
to the large vessels that engage in the 
fishery all the year around, there are 
about 2,500 smaller boats that fish for 
tuna during a part of the year, when 
they can no longer fish for salmon or 
other fish. This provides year-round 
employment for both fishermen and 
cannery workers. Investment in tuna 
vessels and shore establishments is in 
the vicinity of $125,000,000. 

In 1950 the American tuna industry 
established new records of production 
for the fifth consecutive year—and con- 
sumption kept pace with production. 
Any threat to the continuing welfare and 
growth of this industry is a threat to an 
important high-protein, low-cost food 
resource. As food prices mount, canned 
tuna becomes increasingly essential to 
our national diet. 

The cost of conducting the full-scale 
investigation amounts annually to only 
about three-tenths of 1 percent of the 
value of the product. That does not 
seem a high rate to pay to insure con- 
tinued production. 

Most of the tuna is taken by bait boats. 
This type of fishing is completely de- 
pendent on availability of live bait which 
is thrown out to attract the tuna. The 
bait fish are found in the territorial wa- 
ters of the Latin-American countries of 
the tropical Pacific. They cannot suc- 
cessfully be transported from United 
States waters. 

The bait situation gives rise to some of 
our most critical international fishery 
problems, that can only be settled be- 
tween governments. The people of the 
Latin-American countries have seen this 
huge fleet of United States vessels fish- 
ing at their doorsteps, harvesting this 
valuable resource of the high seas. They 
are not now able to participate in the 
tuna fishery themselves, but they hope 
one day to be able to do so, They are 
fearful that the United States will ex- 
haust the resource before that day comes. 
They are fearful, too, that the fishermen 
will exhaust the bait resource which is a 
valuable source of revenue to these na- 
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tions. Tuna fishermen pay annually 
some two and one-half to three million 
dollars, in licenses and fees, for the privi- 
lege of taking bait from the territorial 
waters of countries south of the United 
States. 

Such information as we now have in- 
dicates that these fears are not well- 
founded, but not enough scientific evi- 
dence is available to prove the case or 
convince our neighbors. As a result of 
these apprehensions of our Latin-Amer- 
ican neighbors, the tuna fleet frequently 
operates under restrictive conditions 
that are not conducive either to efficient 
production or to good relations. License 
fees and fishing regulations have been 
changed often and radically, sometimes 
with very little notice or none at all. 
Taking of bait during certain seasons has 
been prohibited. These measures, pro- 
mulgated in the name of conservation, 
are taken without factual information 
and hence are not in fact protecting the 
stocks. 

This situation has created irritations 
and tensions resulting in needless fric- 
tion. If allowed to continue, they con- 
stitute a very real threat to the continued 
success of the industry. 

The Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission was established by treaty to 
carry on scientific studies which will pro- 
vide the information necessary to deter- 
mine the effect of the fishery upon the 
stocks of tuna and tuna bait. This can 
only be done by an international body 
in which all the affected nations have an 
equal voice. Our Latin-American neigh- 
bors will have confidence in the results 
of the investigations of the Commission 
because they will help guide its policies 
and will participate in its work. That 
confidence and the resulting solution of 
the problems could never be achieved by 
unilateral action, either on the part of 
the tuna industry or the United States 
Government. 

The tuna convention was approved by 
the United States and was duly ratified 
by the Senate. The Congress passed the 
implementing legislation without a dis- 
senting vote. 

The Government of Costa Rica has 
entered into this agreement with the 
United States in good faith and has 
hailed the establishment of the Commis- 
sion as an earnest of our desire and in- 
tention to work out our problems with 
our Latin-American neighbors and elimi- 
nate causes of friction on a fair and 
factual basis. Costa Rica has invited 
the other affected nations to join in this 
cooperative project, and we have reason 
to believe they will, provided the Com- 
mission shows vigor, intelligence, and 
cooperativeness in attacking the prob- 
lems which are causing distrust and 
friction. 

At this critical time in the establish- 
ment of the Commission and its work, 
failure of the United States to provide 
funds adequate to enable the Commis- 
sion to undertake at least its minimum 
commitments surely would be looked 
upon as an act of bad faith on the part 
of the United States. Not only would 
the work which has so far been done be 
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wasted, but we would take upon our- 
selves a measure of ill will which would 
set us back in our relations with our 
neighbors further than before these ne- 
gotiations were begun. Such a failure 
would practically eliminate any possi- 
bility of resuming this line of approach 
for a long time to come. 

If the Congress did not desire to see 
this important work undertaken, it 
should have refused to ratify the con- 
vention and enact the implementing leg. 
islation in the beginning, rather than 
make it ineffective by permitting only a 
starvation diet now. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the preferential 
motion. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the motion will 
be defeated, and yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Chairman, I will vote 
for this amendment to forbid any appro- 
priations to the State Department until 
Dean Acheson is removed from his 
office of Secretary of State only after a 
great deal of thought. 

It is not the prerogative of the House 
of Representatives to select or to remove 
a Cabinet officer, particularly the man 
who, by tradition, is the principal ad- 
viser to a President. But there comes a 
time in the life of a nation when un- 
usual events require unusual actions. 

Never in history has come such a pub- 
lic demand from all over the United 
States for the removal of any one man 
from office. I do not need to tell you 
this. Your mail, your telephone calls, 
and personal visits from your constit- 
uents have brought the same clamor to 
your offices. 

Why has this situation come about? 
What has brought on this unprecedented 
demand? This demand from the people 
themselves? 

It is loss of confidence in the man who 
has guided our foreign policy where after 
five short years we not only stand on the 
brink of war—we are in war—a war in 
Korea in which the casualties amount to 
more casualies than we suffered in a full 
year in World War II. A war called a 
“police action,” which the President, on 
the advice of his Secretary of State, had 
no plans of ending except in a stale- 
mate—an act of appeasernent itself— 
and a refusal to permit our military 
leaders to use their best military judg- 
ment. This, in spite of the fact that 90 
percent of the troops involved are our 
own men; that our casualties amount to 
over 100 percent of the total men con- 
tributed by our so-called allies, except 
Korea. 

Who is this man, Dean Acheson, who 
holds the fate of our country in his 
hands? 

He is the man, who as Secretary of 
State, refused to turn his back on Alger 
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Hiss, the convicted perjurer, who was 
his confidant and aide. 

He is the man who insisted there were 
no Communists in the State Department 
and who row belatedly has called for 
the investigation and suspension of some 
of his top aides years after he had been 
informed of their machinations 

He is the man who is willing to risk 
war and fight Communists on one side of 
the globe but turns a soft answer to them 
on the other side of the world while our 
men are fighting and dying. 

He is the man, who without precedent 
in history, has captured the mind of 
the President so that today he is the 
most powerful man in the country. 

What is Dean Acheson’s background? 
Who is he? 

This man who became our fiftieth 
Secretary of State was born of British 
parentage. By accident of birth in Mid- 
dletown, Conn., he became an American 
citizen. 

But did you know he holds dual 
citizenship? 

The British law states that any child 
born of British parents is a British citi- 
zen, regardless of where he was born, 
unless he rejects that citizenship in writ- 
ing. Dean Acheson, to public knowledge, 
has never rejected it. 

Most of his youth he spent in Canada. 
Then he went to Groton, an exclusive 
boys’ school, whose headmaster not only 
was educated in England but who pat- 
terned that school after the British ex- 
clusive schools. He was said to be “a 
lone wolf and a rebel.” 

I think he has evidenced these quali- 
ties in his office for regardless of what 
the country believes, he rebels against 
American thinking and is a lone wolf in 
his foreign policies. 

He attended Yale and then Harvard 
where he came under the influence of 
Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter, an- 
other man who not only did not turn 
his back on Alger Hiss but who appeared 
in an unprecedented action as character 
witness before a court trying a man— 
that same Alger Hiss—on perjury 
charges involving treason to his country. 

Dean Acheson has been in and out of 
public office in the United States since 
1933 when he was Under Secretary of 
the Treasury. In the interim he has 
had a lucrative law practice in Wash- 
ington. In 1940 he was an active mem- 
ber of the Committee To Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies. Asa result of these 
activities, which aided in pushing us into 
the war, he was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of State in 1941. 

He held that position under several 
Secretaries of State. In 1945, he criti- 
cized General MacArthur for attempt- 
ing to make rather than carry out United 
States occupation policy in Japan and 2 
months later, in November 1945, he 
spoke before a meeting sponsored by 
the National Council of Soviet-American 
Friendship. It was in December of that 
year that Maj. Gen. Patrick Hurley who 
had just resigned as Ambassador to 
China linked Dean Acheson with a group 
in the State Department which wanted 
to arm the Chinece Communists and 
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bring about the defeat of Chiang Kai- 
shek and of attempting to defeat United 
States policy in Iran. General Hurley 
at that time demanded a full investiga- 
tion of the State Department. 

Throughout his career as Under Sec- 
retary of State, Dean Acheson has al- 
ways associated with persons and poli- 
cies of the so-called left-wing group in 
the State Department. But in spite of 
that, upon the resignation of General 
Marshall, Dean Acheson was appointed 
Secretary of State by the President in 
1949. 

Since he has occupied the exalted office 
of Secretary of State, this American 
citizen of British parentage has con- 
stantly followed the foreign policy of 
Great Britain with whom he feels more 
at home by inclination, ancestry and 
education. He has permitted this coun- 
try to drift into a defeatist attitude 
of “waiting to let the dust settle” in 
the Far East, in order that Britain might 
carry on trade as usual. He has no plan 
except to put this country into a 
strait-jacket of managed economy 
similar to the Government of Great 
Britain until some internaticnal events 
move him to some other vague plan. 

This man, who has never held elective 
office in his life, has the power of life 
or death over our Nation. 

It is not enough, that under his Sven- 
gali-like influence over a weak and vacil- 
lating President, that this great coun- 
try—this strong Nation—has reached 
the impasse where we publicly announce 
that we will not fight an enemy and 
beg for peace at any price but now he 
proposes that he be absolute dictator 
over all American citizens. 

State Department plans call for Ache- 
son’s absolute control over $10,000,000,- 
000 in foreign-aid programs which in- 
clude ECA, point 4 and all military allo- 
cations of food, clothing, machinery, 
arms and ammunition. This would give 
Dean Acheson control over domestic 
prices and production in the placement 
of orders and demands for supplies and 
production materials. 

He is already the undisputed boss of 
this Nation’s foreign policy. He controls 
the public utterances of the Defense De- 
partment and a vast propaganda ma- 
chine in the Voice of America. And only 
recently we find him using that same 
Voice of America in his famous guid- 
ance paper No. 28, dated December 23, 
1949, which was circulated to all our 
diplomatic missions abroad which gave 
the false impressirn that the loss of For- 
mosa would not damage the interests 
of the United States and that we had 
no interest in it which was contrary to 
all military advice. This was a delib- 
erate lie and a party line attempt to 
excuse the fall of Formosa to the Red 
Communists when the time was ripe. 

Through his allocations of raw ma- 
terials, both domestic and foreign, he 
has served his mother country and the 
British Socialist Government. 

All he needs now to complete his ab- 
solute control over the Nation is con- 
gressional approval. 

I say the time is past due for this man 
to go. A supine President, a weak and 
stubborn President, has reiterated time 
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after time that he will not call for the 
resignation of Dean Acheson in spite of 
the loss of public confidence and public 
clamor for his removal. His policies 
have been proved a failure, and yet he 
is asking for more power. 

There is only one solution—one way 
to get this albatross from the necks of 
the American people—and that is by 
this amendment which would deny 
funds to the State Department until 
this “lone wolf and rebel” is removed 
from public life. 

I urge its enactment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Washington ([Mr. 
Mack]. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes in opposition to 
the amendment, 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we could agree on a limitation of 
time for debate to 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I object. 

Mr. ROONEY. Make it 20 minutes? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
might as well withdraw that. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Phillips amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman from New York 
withhold that until the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. TaBEr] returns to the 
Chamber? 

Mr. ROONEY. That will be all right 
with me, but I do not know about the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN). 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, He 
would object to you, anyway. 

Mr. ROONEY. I know that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire‘recognition now? 

Mr. ROONEY. I do, Mr. Chairman. 
I rise in opposition to the Phillips 
amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
that take precedence over the preferen- 
tial motion that has been on the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. . The Chair had rec- 
ognized the gentleman New York [Mr. 
Rooney] and the gentleman has the 
floor. He cannot be taken off. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, our es- 
teemed friends on the minority side of 
the aisle tried the blunderbuss approach, 
found it boomeranged so badly that they 
tried to run for cover. They tried the 
sharpshooter approach and found that 
such a blatantly illegal proposition had 
not the chance of a snowball in Hades. 
Now they want to dupe us with an 
amendment that is calculated to appear 
in the best interests of the Government, 
I refer, of course, to the so-called Phil- 
lips amendment, this ruse, the sole pur- 
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pose of which, as everybody knows, is to 
“get Acheson”’—not by constitutional 
means but by a camoufiaged bill of at- 
tainder act. Must we countenance this 
appeal that the means justify the ends? 
How low must we be called upon to 
stoop? 

Where I come from great faith is put 
on a man’s ability to stand up and fight 
for what be believes and what he thinks 
is best for the country. The people in 
my district do not like slippery, snide, 
and sharp practices. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. I ask that 
those words be taken down, and I want 
to state the grounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
demand that the words be taken down? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do; 
and I want to state my reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
cannot state reasons when he makes the 
demand. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I make 
the point of order that the words are out 
of order because they accuse Members 
on this side of slippery conduct. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
kindly respect the Chair. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do. 
But under the rules of the House I have 
the right to state the reason why I com- 
plain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
mands that the words be taken down? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. For the 
third time I say “Yes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the words objected to. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Rooney: Where I come from great 
faith is put on a man’s ability to stand up 
and fight for what he believes and what he’ 
thinks is best for the country. The people 
in my district do not like slippery, snide,' 
and sharp practices. i 


Ra CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair,’ 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee; 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4740) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the judiciary, for the 
fiscal year 1952, certain words used in 
debate were objected to and on request 
were taken down and read at the clerk’s 
desk, and he herewith reported the same 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By Mr. Rooney: Where I come from great 
faith is put on a man’s ability to stand up 
and fight for what he Lelieves and what he 
thinks is best for the country. The people 
in my district do not like slippery, snide, 
and sharp practices. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has lis- 
tened to these words as spoken and as 
read twice. The Chair does not think 
that it should offend anybody for the 
gentleman from New York ([Mr. 
Rooney] to brag of his constituents, as 
to their character or as to their ability, 
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It appears to the Chair that these words 
were spoken with reference to 2n amend- 
ment and not with respect to a Member 
of the House of Representatives; and 
therefore, there is no reflection on any 
Member of the House. The Chair so 
holds. 

The Committee will resume its sitting. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York will proc2ed. 

Mr. ROONEY. So that the gentleman 
from Michigan thoroughly understands 
what I am saying, I repeat: Where I 
come from great faith is put on a man’s 
ability to stand up and fight for what he 
believes and what he thinks is best for 
the country. The people in my district 
do not like slippery, snide, and sharp 
practices. 

* * 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand that those words 
be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

The Clerk reported certain words ob- 
jected to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, those are not the words we 
object to. I want those words taken 
down that attacked the integrity of the 
Republican Members of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the words. 

The Clerk reported certain words ob- 
jected to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the further words, and we will see 
if these are the words objected to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I ap- 
preciate the Chair’s effort to find the 
exact words objected to. 

The Clerk read certain words. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Let 
the rest of it come along. Let us have 
the words about the lynching, and about 
the Member from California. 

Mr. CHELF. Read his whole speech. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
think that would be a good thing. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
came too late. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is a little late, himself. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. His request was 
that certain words said back yonder 
should be taken down. The request must 
be made at the time the words are being 
spoken, and those have already been 
taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Massachusetts demanded that the 
words be taken down apparently as soon 
as they were uttered. The Chair is en- 
deavoring to find the words objected to. 
He will have the Clerk report them as 
soon as they are transcribed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When a demand 
is made that the words be taken down, 
and I am not stating this in any way 
in opposition to the efforts to have the 
words taken down, the words taken down 
should be those that preceded the de- 
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mand, not those that may have been 
expressed 1 or 2 minutes before. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would say to the gentleman that we had 
to let the gentleman develop his theme 
before we raised the point of order. Now 
I want the right words. The reference 
to lynching is what I want read par- 
ticularly. 

The CHAIRMAN. An effort is being 
made to find the right words. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr, Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. FORAND. In order to straighten 
out this entire situation, would it be 
possible for us to have the entire speech 
read? Then our friends on the other 
side would surely have the words they 
want. 

The CHAIRMAN. An effort is being 
made now to have the words transcribed. 

The Clerk will report the words ob- 
jected to. 

The Clerk read certain words. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, what about the words to the 
effect that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia was dishonorable? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
without in any way touching on the 
question or expressing my own views as 
to whether the remarks in reference to 
lynching violate the rules of the House, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from New York may be per- 
— to withdraw the remarks objected 

Oo. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would normally be very 
glad to have the gentleman withdraw 
his remarks, but in view of the way the 
gentleman has presented his remarks, 
making attacks upon the Republican 
membership and the gentleman from 
California in particular, these remarks 
are unparliamentary and should not 
have been uttered. I cannot let the 
gentleman withdraw them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not con- 
ceding that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusets. That 
is why I cannot let him withdraw them. 

Mr. McCGRMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
whenever this sort of thing has hap- 
pened on either side, and Members have 
asked unanimous consent to withdraw 
their remarks, permission has been given, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
such a request is not preceded by the 
kind of statement you just made. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will withdraw 
my statement, if the gentleman is dis- 
turbed by the statement I made. That 
was My own personal expression. I will 
withdraw that. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from New York 
may be permitted to withdraw his state- 
ment in reference to lynching. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
4 Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 

ect. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Remember, this 
is a precedent for the future. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the Chair make a ruling on my point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair over- 
rules the point of order made by the 
gentleman from New Mexico, 
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The Clerk will report the words ob- 
jected to. 

The Clerk reported certain words ob- 
jected to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. reported chat that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4740) making appropriations 
for the Department of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Judiciary, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, certain words used in 
debate were objected to and on request 
were taken down and read at the Clerk's 
desk, and he herewith reported the same 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the words objected to. 

The Clerk reported certain words ob- 
jected to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair in every 
instance of this kind has been most lib- 
eral with the Member who uttered the 
words objected to, because he has al- 
ways thought that great liberality must 
be indulged in so that we may have free 
and full debate. On very few cccasions 
has the present occupant of the chair 
held that remarks were a violation of 
the rules of the House. 

The Chair can hardly agree, however, 
that the words, applied to the meeting 
of the Republicans in caucus yesterday 
were quite proper, and, further than that, 
he doubts very seriously if referring to 
legislative actions of those who are 
movers of legislative action should be 
using the methods mentioned. 

The Chair thinks the words are a vio- 
lation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York be permitted to ex- 
punge from the Recorp the remarks 
made and that he may be permitted to 
continue in order. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from Massachusetts |[Mr. McCormack! 
restate his unanimous consent request? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney! be 
permitted to expunge from the Recorp 
the remarks that he made which were 
found to be out of order, and that he be 
permitted to continue in order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think if such a request is to be made, it 
should be made by the gent!eman who 
transgressed the rules of thic House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack] is 
making a request, the whole of which 
cannot be made at the moment by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rooney}. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope the gentleman from New 
York will, following the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, make a 
similar request. 
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The SPEAKER. All in the world the 
Chair is doing, and what he thinks every 
other man who is half worthy of oc- 
cupying the position he occupies would 
do, is to bring about orderly procedure 
in the House of Representatives. 

The Chair thinks in the interest of 
orderly procedure that the request of the 
gentleman from Masschusetts should be 
agreed to. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Rooney! will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to expunge from the 
Recorp the words objected to by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
indeed sorry that I transgressed a rule 
of this House. I assure you that I did 
not intentionally doso. Iam a bit disap- 
pointed that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Martin] felt thet I would 
attack the integrity of any Member of 
this House. I have never done so, and 
in my remarks today I certainly never 
intended so. I believe those in this 
House with whom I am intimately 
acquainted know that I uphold the in- 
tegrity and the dignity of the Members 
of this House regardless of whi.h side 
of the aisle they sit on. 

I want to say also that I did not in- 
tend to attack the integrity of the Re- 
publican Party any more than I would 
attack the integrity of the Democratic 
Party. I believe in the two-party sys- 
tem; we must have a Republican Party 
and a Democratic Party, and I say—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
g2ntleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
just a few moments ago the gentleman 
submitted a unanimous-consent request 
to close debate. He is now asking five 
additional minutes for himself. What 
does the gentleman intend to do with 
the rest of us? And when do you intend 
to finish the bill? 

Mr. ROONEY. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that I am merely 
trying to conclude my remarks. It is my 
responsibility as the floor manager of the 
pending bill to oppose this so-called 
Phillips amendment, and I would like 
time to advance many constitutional 
reasons why it should not be adopted. 
After I have concluded I expect to ask. 
that debate be limited to some extent, 
but not to completely shut off anybody 
from speaking on the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is the 
gentleman going to object when I ask to 
proceed for an extra 5 minutes? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand the regular order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right; I object. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I myself will ob- 
ject to a continuance. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman’s time 
be extended 4 minutes, and I hope there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
object to that. If we are going to object 
to one, we are going to object to all for 
the rest of the day. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 


back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the gentleman's 
preferential motion on the ground that 
there has been no change in the bill since 
the previous motion of the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Mack]. The 
parliamentary situation remains un- 
changed, and for that reason I must 
make this point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct, and the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to oppose the amendment. I have 
learned to respect the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PHILLIPs] 
deeply. I respect him for his expe- 
rience, and his fair-minded approach to 
every question before this House. I am 
very much in sympathy with the objec- 
tive he seeks to attain in his amend- 
ment, namely, to bring about the re- 
placement of the present Secretary of 
State. Tiowever, I rise to suggest that 
what he seeks to do can be done by a 
better method. 

Let me make it clear that I agree with 
many eminent members of both politi- 
cal parties that Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson has become a liability. I do 
not mean merely a political liability. I 
mean a liability to the American public. 
He is identified with policies that have 
dismally failed. In public thinking, he 
is associated with the biggest, the most 
glaring, the most tragic mistake ever 
made by leaders of the American Gov- 
ernment, the mistake that has led us 
into more trouble than any other mis- 
judgment of history, namely, the theory 
that if we just gave the red-handed 
leaders of the Russian Kremlin whatever 
they wanted they would be good and 
help us create a peaceful world. To the 
common garden variety of American 
citizen, who instinctively mistrusted a 
regime that sent men, women, and chil- 
dren into slavery and death, this was a 
risk not worth taking at all. Our Gov- 
ernment took that risk, and now the 
American people are paying the penalty 
of a policy that failed. 

In public thinking, Secretary Acheson 
typifies the policy of continued appease- 
ment and collaboration with Communist 
regimes, at a time when those regimes 
threaten the peace and security of free 
peoples everywhere. He is linked with 
the loss of most of the gains for freedom 
made during World War II. Mr. Ache- 
son is now, and forever will be, identified 
with the statement that he would not 
turn his back on Alger Hiss—at a time 
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when every person in the State Depart- 
ment under any taint of suspicion of dis- 
loyalty should have been kicked out and 
replaced by those of unquestioned loy- 
alty. 

I respectfully suggest, however, that 
this amendment is unwise, and should 
not be agreed to, for these reasons: 

First, it would set a bad precedent. I 
might even say it sets a dangerous prece- 
dent, to cut off the salary or pay of any 
public servant as a means of getting rid 
of him. We have the power to do so, but 
if Congress does this, what is to prevent 
the heads of the executive departments 
using this method of disciplining or fir- 
ing the employees under them? It cer- 
tainly could never be defended as good 
personnel management. 

Second, a man is worthy of his hire. 
If Mr. Acheson is worth keeping on the 
State Department payroll, then he is 
worth his salary. If he is not worth his 
salary, then he ought to be forced to 
resign. 

Third, this amendment would do by 
indirection what should be done directly 
by the President of the United States. 
I realize the loyalty shown by the Presi- 
dent to his appointees, even when they 
no longer enjoy the support of many of 
our fellow citizens. But I believe that 
the President can be prevailed upon to 
take appropriate action in this matter. 
To that end, I feel that we of Congress 
should take direct action. Let us make 
our wishes known by way of a resolution. 
I have today offered such a resolution, as 
follows: 

Whereas the present Secretary of State has 
become identified in public thinking with 
foreign policies that have failed to protect 
the gains made for freedom and security 
against totalitarian ideologies in World War 
II, is associated in public thinking with deci- 
sions that have permitted the extension of 
Soviet Communist power over many areas 
and many peoples of the world, and no longer 
represents the firm leadership in the conduct 
of foreign affairs needed to defend the honor, 
interests, and security of the United States, 
therefore it is the sentiment of the Congress 
that the present Secretary of State has lost 
the confidence of the American people, and 
that the President should request his res- 
ignation. 


Such a resolution meets this question 
directly and squarely. Such a resolution 
would permit open hearings before the 
appropriate committees of this Congress. 
And quite certainly—if Members re- 
flected the sentiment of the great ma- 
jority of the people of our States and 
districts, such a resolution would pass. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I cannot 
see anything wrong with the gentleman’s 
method of proceeding here. I simply 
want to say that I agree with him. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Withholding the salary 
of Secretary Acheson would not in any 
way put him out of office as Secretary of 
State, would it? 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG. I think the 
gentleman is correct. It is not legal to 
serve in public office without receiving 
compensation. But if Mr. Acheson con- 
tinued to serve, despite the lack of ap- 
propriation for his salary, he could go 
into court to force payment. 

Mr. HARRIS. I mean by that, if the 
Secretary of State did not draw a salary, 
that would not prevent him from con- 
tinuing to act as Secretary of State? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I believe the 
gentleman is correct. I am sure the 
gentleman understands that I want Mr. 
Acheson removed, but by direct action 
of the President. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr.BENDER. Can the gentleman tell 
me how we could ever have the resolu- 
tion considered or vote on it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we can agree on some limita- 
tion of debate on this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close at 
4:45. That will give pretty nearly every- 
body on the floor who desires to do so a 
chance to speak. 

Mr. MEADER. 
man. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
at 5 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think that the offering of this amend- 
ment was a smart thing to have done. 
It will fail of adoption and, therefore, 
have the opposite effect to that intended. 
But it is here, and speaking for myself 
I will not run away from it. I have been 
saying from time to time, in season and 
out of season, that Mr. Acheson ought 
to be separated from the State Depart- 
ment, and I cannot now belie these words 
by voting a contrary opinion. 

For those of us who have been clamor- 
ing for Mr. Acheson’s retirement to vote 
against the amendment would cast a 
hurtful reflection upon us. 

Mr, Chairman, I have no bias against 
Mr. Acheson as an individual. He is un- 
doubtedly a man of great charm and 
ability. But in my opinion, he has as 
a result of the policies that he has pur- 
sued inflicted more damage upon the 
country than any other man now living. 
That he has been and is pronouncedly 
pro-English, everyone recognizes. That 
he has been, that he is, and that he will 
continue to be pro-Russian in the sense 
of maintaining his policy of appease- 
ment, I sincerely believe—the leopard 
ccnnot change his spots. 


I yield to the 


I object, Mr. Chair- 
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The CHAIRMAN The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, if it 
would have been possible to persuade me 
to support the Phillips amendment, the 
speech of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney] would have accom- 
plished that result. I will not be in- 
fluenced by the inflammatory remarks 
he made, however, because my judgement 
on this issue goes far deeper than in- 
flammatory remarks. 

I do not wish to be construed as fa- 
voring the policies of Dean Acheson, or 
the State Department, either now or be- 
fore Dean Acheson was appointed Secre- 
tary of State Some of my colleagues 
have said that my vote against the Phil- 
lips amendment will be so construed. It 
should not be. I have repeatedly, and 
with all the force at my command, con- 
demned the costly calamities of Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. I have repeatedly 
urged that our State Department be 
strengthened and improved, in order 
that the United States may effectively 
discharge its responsibilities of leader- 
ship in the contest between freedom and 
totalitarianism. 

I refuse to believe that my constitu- 
ents will misconstrue my position, which 
I desire to make so plain as to defy dis- 
tortion. 

I regret that the Republican Policy 
Committee has endorsed the Phillips 
amendment directed at depriving Dean 
Acheson of the salary of Secretary of 
State. I regret it because I think such 
endorsement is detrimental to the pres- 
tige of the party and because it compels 
me to differ with the position of my 
party. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to differ with 
party policy because I believe firmly in 
the political party system, in party re- 
sponsibility and party regularity. In 
union there is strength. Recognizing 
that legislation involves compromise, I 
have consistently sought in the past 
and I will seek in the future to harmon- 
ize my views with the leadership and 
the majority of my party, yielding ex- 
cept on matters of principle on which 
I feel so strongly that I cannot yield. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue before us is 
one of basic principle, on which I can- 
not yield. 

I oppose the Phillips amendment for 
the following reasons: 

First. Its constitutionality is doubt- 
ful. 

Second. It contravenes our American 
doctrine of separation of powers, one 
of the checks and balances by which, 
in unique fashion, the American people 
have thus far preserved their liberties. 

Third. It is presented as correcting 
an evil—namely, the impotence, ineffec- 
tiveness and ineptness of our Depart- 
ment of State—but it cannot correct 
that evil. It is thus dangerous as an 
illusory and deceptive remedy. 

Fourth. The real remedy for the 
weakness, the vacillation and the dis- 
astrous failures in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs is a penetrating, non- 
partisa:: examination of our Department 
of State through congressional investi- 
gation with the objective of rebuilding 
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and strengthening the instrument 
through which we express and carry out 
our foreign policy 

Mr. Chairman, I know the American 
people, perhaps all people, have a tend- 
ency to personalize their likes and dis- 
likes of institutions. They do this 
through centering their attention on the 
head of the institution which is the ob- 
ject of their affection or their fury. I 
am not sure the Members of this House 
are wholly free from this tendency 

However, this in my judgment is not 
the sound approach to a useful analy 
of public problems. I believe we. as 
legislators responsible for the course of 
this Nation, should do better than that. 
That is why we have established the 
republican, or representative form of 
legislature. Otherwise we could adopt 
national legislative policies by a public 
poll. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that the time 
for discussion of this basic issue is so 
limited, since I would like to discuss my 
reasons for my vote at greater length. 
However, I have previously made known 
publicly my position on the removal of 
Dean Acheson as Secretary of State. In 
that public statement I developed more 
fully the reasons I have previously given 
in this debate for opposing the Phillips 
amendment. I quote from my statement 
of May 25, 1951: 


Last week, 43 first-term Republicans of the 


Eighty-second Congress joined in a petition 
urging the removal of Dean Acheson as 
Secretary of State Although some news- 


paper accounts recited that I had joined in 
this petition, the fact is that I did not 

I am in sympathy with what I understand 
to be the ultimate objective of this petition; 
namely, to improve and strengthen the De- 
partment of State and to bring an end to 
vacillation and mismanagement in the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs. But I disagreed 
with the method suggested for accomplish- 
ing this objective. 

Congress is powerless to remove an Official 
in the executive branch of the Government, 
and is seems to me to be an idle act to make 
a solemn pronouncement of a program which 
those who urge such a course of action are 
without any power to accomplish. 

I am now studying the preparation of a 
resolution providing for the investigation of 
the State Department and the foreign and 
military policy of the United States by the 
Congress, with a view to its introduction in 
the House of Representatives. I would like 
to discuss with you informally the advan- 
tage of such a resolution. 

In my judgment, a thorough-going, pene- 
trating exploration of the organizational 
structure, the personnel, the operating 
methods, the policies, the decisions and the 
performance of the Department of State 
through a competent, dispassionate and non- 
partisan congressional investigation would be 
far more fruitful in improving the conduct 
of our foreign affairs than simply to remove 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson and sup- 
plant him with a new man. In the past dec- 
ade, there have been five Secretaries o! 
State—Cordell Hull, Edward R. Stettinius, 
James F. Byrnes, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
and Dean Acheson. Each new Secretary, 
upon assuming office, indicated an intention 
of modernizing and improving the State De- 
partment. Yet, I submit th&t the State De- 
partment is just about the same as It always 
has been. 

The responsibilities of the Secretary of 
State, the size of the State Department, and 
the difficulty. and complexity of the varied 
problems with which the State Department 
deals are such that any Sccretary of State 
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must, of necessity, bc guided by the factual 
informa*ion, the opinions and the recom- 
mendations of subordinate officials in the 
lower echelons of the State Department. 
No man, however brilliant or hardworking 
he may be, can have the time to familiarize 
himself personally with the many matters 
for which he must assume responsibility 
before the public. 

This being so, simply changing Secretaries 
of State but leaving the Department beneath 
him unchanged gives only an illusory prom- 
ise of improvement. The philosophy and 
the policies which emanate from the De- 
partment through the Secretary are, and of 
necessity must be, the composite product 
of the organization far more than the work 
of the Secretarv himself. Therefore, it seems 
to me that it is the organization which 
should be examined, and this examination 
should be comprehensive as well as incisive. 
The administrative methods of the Depart- 
ment of State, which are notoriously in- 
volved and cumbersome, should be care- 
fully explored, and a determination should 
be made whether there is any reason for 
their continuance, or whether it is simply 
a case of hidebound traditionalism and 
encrusted red-tape bureaucracy. 

Many of you may recall the instance cited 
by a House committee 3 years ago, where a 
company in this country desired to send a 
eheck to its agent in Budapest, Hungary, to 
procure his return passage home. A House 
committee investigator discovered that the 
airline company’s check and its letter had 
passed through 37 separate steps in process- 
ing in the State Department, being initialed 
and coded at various stages and had become 
bogged down in a plethora of red tape and 
unnecessary procedures. 

No organization should be expected to pro- 
duce satisfactory results if its operating 
methods are obsolete and unworkable. 

The question of centralization of authority 
should be explored. Are agents in the field or 
in the various branches of the State Depart- 
ment clothed with adequate authority to 
make decisions and to take action for which 
they ought to be competent, or are there un- 
necessary and time-consuming initialling 
processes, coordinating committees, and other 
checks and obstacles which tend to bog down 
the progress of the work of the Department? 

What of the personnel of the State Depart- 
ment? No matter how perfect an organiza- 
tional structure may have been established, 
far more important is the character and 
ability of the men who must make the deci- 
sions. Has the State Department been 
staffed with individuals inclined toward 
theorizing and abstract thinking in well- 
sounding but meaningless generalities, in- 
stead of hard working, hard thinking, hard 
bargaining, practical persons of intense and 
unquestioned devotion to the purposes of 
our democracy? 

What have been the results of the han- 
dling of the specific business of our Giov- 
ernment in the field of foreign relations? 
Have our interests been protected? Have 
our objectives been advanced? Or have 
we consistently come out second best at the 
bargaining table? For example, it might 
be fruitful for a congressional investigation 
to review such international conferences 
involving far-reaching decisions such as at 
Yalta, Tehran, Cairo, and Potsdam. An in- 
vestigation might disclose the individuals, 
their capabilities, and perhaps their loyalty 
to our country and its interests, who rep- 
resented the United States at such confer- 
ences. An assessment of the success of the 
results of thoSe conferences and an ascer- 
tainment of the reasons for those results 
might well provide lessons and guides for the 
more successful handling of similar inter- 
national negotiations in the future. 

There has been no significant congres- 
sional exploration of the State Department 
in recent years. The Senate War Investi- 
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gating Committee, of which I had the honor 
to be a counsel over a period of 4 years, in 
many of its explorations of the national 
defense program in World War II, had oc- 
casion to observe the operation of the State 
Department and the quality of its decisions. 

My recommendation that a thorough- 
going investigation of the State Department 
be conducted by Congress at this time is, 
in part, based upon experience derived from 
the work of the War Investigating Commit- 
tee. Hearings on lend-lease aid, both civil- 
ian and military, investigation of the dis- 
posal of billions of dollars worth of United 
States Government surplus property located 
in foreign lands after World War II, the in- 
vestigation of the Inter-American Highway, 
the preliminary investigation of military 
government in Germany and Austria, plans 
made, or the absence of plans, for the ac- 
quisition of military bases and rights re- 
garded as necessary to our national defense, 
and many other similar subjects were 
touched upon by the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee. 


Mr. Chairman, nothing in this debate, 
nor in developments in recent months, 
has caused me to change the position I 
took last May. 

The Congress, not possessing the ap- 
pointive power, which is a function of 
the Executive, is without authority to 
remove Dean Acheson or any other indi- 
vidual in the executive branch of the 
Government. It would be an abuse of 
the appropriating power of the Congress, 
even if it were constitutional, to do in- 
directly what may not be done directly. 

Neither is it any justification to say 
that the Executive has invaded legisla- 
tive jurisdiction and therefore retalia- 
tion is in order. The Congress should 
recapture its legislative power but should 
not undertake to assume responsibility 
for the execution of laws. 

The Congress does have power to do 
something about the unfortunate weak- 
ness of our Department of State—it can 
first investigate, then legislate. That 
course is one of soundness, power, and 
wisdom. Seeking to appropriate an 
individual out of office is the course of 
weakness, awkwardness, and ineffective- 
ness. ? 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, it is not with the thought that 
I can add any substantial facts with re- 
spect to the Phillips amendment that I 
take the floor on this occasion. It is 
rather to lay added stress upon several 
aspects of the present debate which may 
serve to indicate that the opposition of 
many of us to the pending amendment 
springs neither from an admiration for 
the Secretary of State nor approval of 
the work that he has done in his vital 
post. To the contrary, there are few 
Members on this side of the aisle who 
would not cast an affirmative vote on a 
question of impeachment or an amend- 
ment providing that none of the funds 
appropriated in this measure could be 
expended for any purpose until the Sec- 
retary of State has been removed by the 
President. 

Any attempt to interpret as a vote of 
confidence in the Secretary of State the 
votes of those of us who do not support 
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the pending amendment, is a misrepre- 
sentation of our position, and should 
have no place in the official record. 

For my part, I feel that my record of 
opposition is clear and unmistakable. 
On three occasions I have publicly de- 
manded that the Secretary of State re- 
sign, and I am sure that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs will bear out my assertion 
that I have lent my support to few 
measures proposed by the Secretary and 
acted upon by the committee. 

I am opposed to the present adminis- 
tration because I feel that it seeks a 
change in the constitutional system of 
government under which this has become 
the greatest nation on earth. In oppos- 
ing the administration, I oppose its pol- 
icies, and I cannot, in my own mind, sep- 
arate any individual policy or policies as 
being more objectionable than the sum 
of the parts. 

In the action here proposed it seems to 
me that we are in effect telling the peo- 
ple of this country that Valhalla is just 
around the corner if we can only rid the 
administration of the Secretary of State. 
This is neither true nor is it an inference 
which should be left with the people of 
this country. 

Whether Dean Acheson remains as 
Secretary of State or retires to the pri- 
vate practice of law, the repugnant poli- 
cies will continue to be made and imple- 
mented within the councils of the ad- 
ministration. ‘ 

This amendment seeks to sweep the 
Augean stables with a whisk broom, 
when nothing but an infuriated protest 
of the American people will do the job 
which must be done. It seeks to cut off 
a tentacle of opposition while allowing 
the intelligence behind present and past 
policies unhindered freedom of action. 

Dean Acheson has been a partner in a 
disastrous course of action, domestic and 
foreign. He has long since lost the confi- 
dence of the American people, and that 
lack of confidence has been expressed to 
me in private conversations by many of 
those who sit on the majority side of this 
House. He should go to trial—not a trial 
by attainder under provisions of legisla- 
tion, which says, in effect, that no man 
with a mustache can serve in public 
office—but to a trial at the ballot box 
before the tribunal of American public 
opinion in November 1952. This is the 
American way, and the way of the Con- 
stitution. It is not that we who oppose 
this amendment hold a brief for the Sec- 
retary of State, but only that we deplore 
the back-door approach based on a mat- 
ter of personalities instead of upon basic 
and fundamental issues. 

Let the President of the United States 
answer for his conduct of public affairs 
to those who authorized him to appoint 
some of the political hacks he has placed 
in vital posts. I have no doubt as to the 
verdict that will be delivered. But I can- 
not agree that the Constitution gives us 
the authority to take any action, short of 
impeachment, in the instance of any in- 
dividual who carries out the President’s 
policies, mistaken and tragic as some of 
them may be. 

If we have courage—if we have the 
strength of our convictions, based on 
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sound fact and absence of hysteria—let 
there be crawn a bill of particulars 
against the Secretary of State and let 
his impeachment be demanded from the 
well of this House. Many of us who op- 
pose the “mustache approach” to at- 
tainder and the principle, if not the fact, 
of ex post facto legislation will lend our 
best efforts to the removal of any official 
against whom charges can be laid and 
sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BEenvER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I at- 
tended the Republican conference the 
other day, and in the absence of anyone 
else expressing this thought, I would like 
to say that there was not a single indi- 
vidual who arose in that conference to 
say a kind word for Mr. Acheson. I 
question seriously if there are more 
than a handful of Republicans, you 
could not even count them on the fin- 
gers of one hand, who would retain Mr, 
Acheson in office. 

Some people disagree as to this meth- 
od of expressing our disapproval of his 
administration. Frankly, I do not like 
it myself, but I have no other way of 
expressing it. 

If any American had told us in the 
late months of 1945 after VE-day and 
VJ-day that less than 5 years after the 
war was over we would be in the pre- 
carious position we occupy today, we 
should have consigned him promptly to 
the booby hatch. Our position is ut- 
terly incredible. We are in precisely 
the same dazed frame of mind that 
afflicts half the people of Europe today. 
They are confused, bewildered, and be- 
witched by the march of events. Like 
the people of Czechoslovakia, who never 
realized for a moment what they were 
getting into, when they gave the Com- 
munists in their midst an opportunity 
to wedge their way into the Govern- 
ment, we are suffering from a neurotic 
fear based upon our reluctance and our 
unwillingness to recognize the facts. 

No other amendment will be offered. 
No other method will be offered by which 
I can express my views regarding Mr. 
Acheson, If any of my Republican 
brethren feel that they will be happy in 
opposing this amendment, and failing 
to do the thing that they know in their 
hearts should be done, that is for them 
to determine. As for me, this is the only 
way I can express my contempt for 
bungling of Mr. Acheson. Solam going 
to vote for this amendment because I 
will have no other opportunity. If ever 
there came a time when the Nation was 
ready to shout “quits,” it is now. The 
Nation is completely disillusioned with 
the Washington Government crowd. It 
is fed up with Messrs. Truman, Acheson, 
and company on the foreign-policy cir- 
cuit. There is widespread feeling of no 
confidence in the administration, and 
it is being reflected all the way through 
the Nation. We will have to wait until 
1952 to turn Harry Truman out. Harry 
Truman says that he will not turn his 
back on Acheson—Acheson says he will 
not turn his back on Alger Hiss. I re- 
peat, we cannot get to Truman until 
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1952. This is the only opportunity I will 
have to get at Mr. Acheson now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to say to my good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Benper) that there is another way 
in which he can express himself in this 
situation, and that is the right way to do 
it. That is, to offer a resolution asking 
for the impeachment of the Secretary of 
State. That is the constitutional way to 
do it, if he really wants to get rid of the 
Secretary of State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SmitTH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, we might spin all kinds of fancy 
theories about how this ought to be 
done, but there is only one issue. Are 
you for Mr. Acheson as Secretary of 
State, or not? Let us not kid ourselves 
about whether this is the wrong way 
or the right way. Iam surprised at some 
of my Republican friends who say that 
by all means this must not be done in 
this manner. Your mail has been no 
different than mine, and I dare say on 
either side of the aisle, as far as Mr. 
Acheson is concerned. You know that 
your people are not for Mr. Acheson con- 
tinuing as Secretary of State, and you 
know that public-opinion polls show 
that he should be removed by a vote of 
7 to lor more. Now, what are we going 
to do? This is the time to make up your 
minds, because the people of this coun- 
try will construe our action here this 
afternoon as a vote of confidence or nct. 
The present Secretary of State has done 
irreparable damage to our country. I 
join with my colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. BEeNpDER!) in saying that 
we are reaping in Asia today what the 
Secretary of State sowed for us. He has 
let the dust settle and he is settling us. I 
shall vote for the amendment for the 
reason that I have lost all confidence in 
Mr. Acheson, and this is not a personal 
matter with me. This is the only chance 
that I shall have an opportunity to vote 
“no confidence.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
frorn California (Mr. ScuppEr]}. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that we now have the only oppor- 
tunity that may be offered to voice 
our opposition to the man who by his 
words and deeds has rendered the great- 
est disservice to our country in my mem- 
ory. Of course it would be better if 
we could go through the entire Depart- 
ment of State and root out every em- 
ployee who cannot unequivocally say that 
he is diametrically opposed to all the 
philosophies of the Soviet. 

I do not believe that any man should 
be allowed to stand on his constitutional 
rights when interrogated and hold a 
place of high trust in the Department of 
State or any other position of trust in our 
Federal Government. I am very much 
in favor of this amendment, because it 
affords us the only opportunity to show 
to the people cf our country that the 
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Congress of the United States is opposed 
to the present Secretary and that he 
should be removed and to direct the 
President of the United States to see that 
@ man is appointed Secretary of State 
who fits into the scheme of life of our 
great country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin {Mr. Kersten] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. I think this amendment 
has peculiar applicability to the situation 
existing in the Office of the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Acheson's law firm represented the 
Soviet government of Poland at a time 
when the Polish pdlice state was being 
set up, and it was seeking a loan from 
the United States. At that time. of 
course, Mr. Acheson was Acting Secre- 
tary of State temporarily away from his 
firm, but as Acting’ Secretary of State 
he approved the loan that helped to set 
up the Red police in Poland. This ap- 
proval of Acheson’s was despite the earn- 
est pleas of our Ambassador in Poland, 
Arthur Bliss Lane, to turn down this 
loan. On May 16, 1933, when Mr. Ache- 
son was first being sponsored as a Gov- 
ernment employee, Senator Tydings 
said: ° 

It has not been said but should be said 
that Mr. Acheson has represented the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


In other words, he has also in times 
past represented the Soviets. 

Last year Mr. Acheson said he would 
do nothing to subvert or undermine the 
Soviet Government or its system. Why 
will he not do that? Because he has 
represented these governments as clients. 
It could very well be that our foreign 
Policy should be such that we should 
take measures to help the enslaved peo- 
ples of those countries to undermine 
those governments, but it will never be 
done under Mr. Acheson’s policy, be- 
cause they have been his clients. He 
recognizes them as legitimate govern- 
ments, and they are not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California |Mr. Houirie_p) is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, in 
1943 a bill was considered in this House, 
an appropriation bill, an amendment 
was offered which sought to fire three 
men by denying their salaries, and force 
their removal from the salary rolls of 
the Department of State. At that time 
I argued against it as being a bill of at- 
tainder. However, the amendment did 
pass, and it passed in the other body 
and was eventually tested in the Su- 
preme Court. The Supreme Court said 
it was unconstitutional and directed the 
Congress to pay the back salaries of 
these three men. 

While this may not be a bill of at- 
tainder, I think it is in essence the same 
as a bill of attainder; and, as the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. PHILLIPs] 
said, it applies to only three or four peo- 
ple in our Government; so in spirit it is 
a bill of attainder and, of course, I would 
oppose it. 

But I would oppose it also from 
another standpoint. I am one of those 
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who believes that Dean Acheson has 
done a good job. Iam not saying he has 
done a perfect job, but I want to stand 
up here and be counted at this time on 
his side. He was one of the architects 
of the United Nations, and the people of 
this country adopted that as a national 
policy. He spoke in the South for the 
Marshall plan before General Marshall 
spoke in Virginia for the plan which was 
eventually named the Marshall plan. 
Dean Acheson is the architect of the 
Marshall plan; it has done more in my 
opinion to stop communism throughout 
the world than any other one thing. So 
I am favorable to the plan and want to 
be counted as one of those who believes 
Dean Acheson has done a magnificent 
job. He is the greatest Secretary of 
State that we have had in many many 
years. At some future time I expect to 
speak at length on the leadership which 
Mr. Acheson has displayed during his 
tenure in the Department of State. 

In my opinion, the Republican Party 
aided by its newspapers and radio out- 
lets is attacking Mr. Acheson for parti- 
san political advantage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
RaBAvt |}. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, it was 
once said’ by that noble Roman, Seneca, 
that “a great pilot can sail even when 
his canvas is rent.” 

The opposition in this House today 
reminds me of a great wind. 

Thirty-six years ago the Cadillac Mo- 
tor Car Co., of Detriot, placed an adver- 
tisement in the Saturday Evening Post. 
While many years have since passed by, 
I believe that its word remarkably fit the 
situation prevailing in this Chamber to- 
day—proving once again that there is 
nothing new under the sun. I wish to 
read some excerpts from this advertise- 
ment for the edification of the House. 

In every field of human endeavor, he that 
is first must perpetually live in the white 
light of publicity. The reward and the 
punishment are always the same. The re- 
ward is widespread recognition: the punish- 
ment fierce denial and detraction. When a 
man's work becomes a standard for the whole 
world, it also becomes a target for the shafts 
of the envious few. If his work be merely 
mediocre, he will be severely left alone—if 
he achieve a masterpiece, it will set a mil- 
lion tongues a-wagging. 

The leader is assailed because he is a 
leader, and the effort to equal him is merely 
added proof of that leadership. Failing to 
equal or excel, the follower seeks to depre- 
ciate or destroy, but only confirms once more 
the superiority of that which he strives to 
supplant. There is nothing new in this. It 
is as old as the world and as old as human 
passions—envy, fear, greed, ambition, and 
the desire to surpass. And it all avails noth- 
ing. If the leader truly leads, he remains the 
leader. That which is good or great makes 
itself known, no matter how loud the clamor 
of denial, That which deserves to live— 
lives, 

I call upon the supporters of this 
amendment to abandon it and to stand 
up like men in constitutional impeach- 
ment proceedings to achieve their ob- 
jective. Longfellow had a word for you, 
gentlemen, “better like Hector in the 
field to die, than like perfumed Paris 
turn and fly.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, when one becomes a public ser- 
vant, he is always a target. One lives 
in a glass house. You are subject to 
a critical review by friend and. foe. 
Dean Acheson is no exception. His re- 
fusal to turn his back on Hiss will long 
be remembered. - 

Here is a man who has been Secre- 
tary of State, and a poll taken of the 
American people would indicate that this 
man has lost the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people. It does seem to me we have 
enough red-blooded Americans in this 
country to do the job of carrying on 
these functions of the State Depart- 
ment without using people whose loy- 
alty is questioned. The straightforward 
way to get rid of Acheson would be by 
impeaching him. I would be the first 
one to vote for impeachment. I do not 
suppose that could be accomplished, be- 
cause the machinery of impeachment is 
quite cumbersome. A New Deal com- 
mittee and judge would stop all pro- 
cedures. 

A man who has so universally lost the 
confidence of the American people ought 
to be replaced. I think from a polit- 
ical standpoint it is better for the Re- 
publicans to keep him in, he is good 
ammunition, but for the good of the 
country a man who has been in the 
position he now finds himself should no 
longer be Secretary of State. The peo- 
ple should impeach this man and the 
administration in 1952. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Utah [ Mrs. 
Bosone]. 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Chairman, why 
do you not put the blame for world con- 
ditions where the blame really belongs? 
Why do you not put it on Joe Stalin and 
on the Kremlin? It has been stated that 
the American people have lost faith or 
confidence in the Secretary of State. 
They have lost faith, if any have lost 
faith, because there has been a con- 
stant undermining of the Secretary of 
State. 

When the American people realize 
that we are not in a third world war; 
that conditions in Korea are looking bet- 
ter and that conditions in the Far East, 
in Iran, for instance, which has been an 
explosive can of dynamite with a very 
short fuse, are improving; when they 
realize that our international relation- 
ship there is looking up, there cannot 
help but be great confidence in our for- 
eign relations. What more do they 
want? 

Who in the world in this Chamber 
wants to be Secretary of State? 

Certainly I do not and not one of you 
because it is a tremendous—an impos- 
sible job. One certainly without grati- 
tude. No one knows from day to day 
what Joe Stalin is going to do. I squirm 
when I think of what you are trying to 
do to Secretary Acheson. I am just won- 
dering what makes you say what you do. 
I would hate to say some of the things 
that have been said about him. Why 
do not you who are for this amendment 
produce evidence and facts and forget 
generalities? 
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Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I approach the question of this amend- 
ment with mixed feelings because I have 
known Dean Acheson, the Secretary of 
State, for over 40 years and naturally I 
have a personal affection for him. I 
believe he is a sincere American; there 
is no doubt about the brilliancy of his 
mind and his ability as a lawyer, but 
in the position which he now holds he is 
about as unfit as anyone that I can im- 
agine. Unfortunately for himself and 
most unfortunately for the country, he 
has made statements which prompt 
people to question his loyalty and he has 
undoubtedly given too much weight to 
the opinions expressed by the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain. The tried 
and true foreign policy of our country 
has been violated in various ways and 
the people, as well as many Members of 
Congress, are bewildered by the trend of 
events which do not reflect the real 
sturdy Americanism of our forefathers. 

The simple fact is that the citizens 
of this country have lost confidence in 
the State Department and the Secretary 
of State, and when the people of this 
great Republic lose confidence in their 
executives the whole system of our re- 
publican form of government is in 
jeopardy. The President has seen fit to 
ignore ‘he attitude of the people in this 
matter and that makes it all the more 
serious. It is hard to understand with 
the situation as it is, why the President 
still places his confidence and trust in 
a man occupying such a responsible 
position who is totally out of touch with 
the country. 

The present amendment, however, is 
the wrong way to eliminate Dean Ache- 
son frora the Government. Frankly, I 
have no better way to suggest, which, of 
course, places me in a weak position, but 
under our system of government and our 
procedure the Senate investigates the 
qualifications of the appointments to the 
President’s Cabinet and, if they are ac- 
ceptable to the Senate, there is no way 
that the legislative branch can remove 
them excent by impeachment, and under 
the law Acheson has done nothing to 
warrant impeachment proceedings. 

If such a law, as provided in the 
amendment submitted by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. PuHI.uips], had been 
on our statute books in years gone by, our 
Government would have been deprived 
of the services of such great men as 
Elihu Root, Charles Evans Hughes, and 
Henry L. Stimson, to name a few which 
come to my mind. That would have 
been a shocking loss to the country. 

I think the amendment, while well 
meant and submitted in the best of faith 
by one of the finest men in the House, 
is contrary to orderly procedure and not 
in the best interests of our country. For 
these reasons, I shall vote against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. McGuire]. 
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Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment, but in order 
that you should know how I stand with 
the State Department, Iam the one who 
threw the meeting into confusion about 
a year ago when the State Department 
invited the Members of Congress to come 
out to former Secretary Forrestal's 
home and I suggested that we recognize 
Spain and that we have a representative 
at the Vatican. So, I guess you know 
how I stand with the Office of the Secre- 
tary of State. But, as a former Demo- 
cratic State chairman of Connecticut, I 
feel it is my duty to say that I know that 
Dean Acheson's father was the Espisco- 
pal bishop of Connecticut, one of the 
most revered clergymen in all the his- 
tory of that State. In regard to the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. PHrLurps}] about Dean 
Acheson’s dual citizenship, I just tele- 
phoned Mr. Acheson and he does not 
have dual citizenship. The only citizen- 
ship he has is that of being a citizen of 
the United States of America. He was 
born in Middletown, Conn., one of the 
finest towns I have ever seen, on April 
11, 1893. I have listened with interest 
to the Republicans hoping that they 
could have bipartisan representation in 
the State Department. I hope we can 
get the same number of Democrats ddwn 
there as there are Republicans if there 
is a change, because it will be an im- 
provement for the Democratic Party. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGUIRE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. In other words, the 
situation is about this: The amendment 
would ask us to repeat the decision of 
Pontius Pilate and send some one to the 
cross. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
WHEELER). 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I was 
one of the first Members of the Congress 
to insist in March of last year that the 
Secretary of State be fired simply be- 
cause I thought he had done a miser- 
able job. However, I would like to ask 
my Republican friends this question: 
How long do you think his policies would 
have been implemented, good, bad, or in- 
different, if they had not had the ap- 
proval of the Chief Executive of this 
country? Therefore, you are directing 
your fire at the wrong person. If you 
do not like Acheson’s policies, do you not 
know that if he were fired, either by your 
amendment or otherwise, his superior 
would not replace him with someone who 
would not agree with the President? 
That seems obvious to me. I do not see 
any particular point in firing a hired 
hand who will be replaced by the same 
boss simply because you disagree with the 
policy of the hired hand. Our foreign 
policy or the lack of one may be the 
technical work of the Secretary of State 
but, in the final analysis, the President 
must accept responsibility for it. 

As much as I would like to see the Sec- 
retary of State replaced by someone who 
could command the confidence of the 
American people, I do not agree with the 
method of getting rid of him that is pro- 
posed by this amendment. I do not want 
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my vote against this method of getting 
rid of him to be construed as any vote of 
confidence on my part in him or the pol- 
icy of appeasement he represents. 

The only fair way the Congress has of 
getting rid of an official of the Executive 
Department is that of impeachment as 
provided by the Constitution. That is 
the method you should employ if you 
really want to rid this country of Mr. 
Acheson but there, again, you would be 
faced with the fact that the man who 
appointed the Secretary would not ap- 
point a successor who disagrees with the 
administration's foreign policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON). 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, very 
little can be said by me now that will 
add to what has already been said. In 
my opinion what is proposed to be done 
by the Phillips amendment would be a 
futile act. I have given thoughtful con- 
sideration to the proposal in trying to 
determine what I should do about it. It 
is my considered judgment that the pas- 
sage of this proposed amendment would 
be nullified by the Supieme Court, on 
the authority of the case of United States 
v. Lovett (328 U. S. Reports 303). 
Briefly, in that case it was sought to take 
three persons off the State Department 
payroll in a manner similar to the 
amendment before us. There the spe- 
cific persons were named, here they are 
not. 

In deciding that the action taken in 
that case was in effect a bill of attainder 
and consequently unconstitutional, the 
Supreme Court relied on two cases in 
support of its conclusion. They were 
Cummings v. Missouri (4 Wall. 277) and 
Ex parte Garland (4 Wall. 333). In its 
decision the Court stated—page 315: 

Neither of these cases has ever been over- 
ruled. They stand for the proposition that 
legislative acts, no matter what their form, 
that apply either to named individuals or to 
easily ascertainable members of a group in 
such a way as to inflict punishment on them 
without a judicial trial are bills of attainder 
prohibited by the Constitution. 


While the Secretary is not specifically 
mentioned in the proposed amendment, 
certainly a reading of the debate on it 
will disclose that this amendment is di- 
rectly pointed at the object of removing 
Dean Acheson as Secretary of State. 
The Court rendered its decision by a 
unanimous vote, although one Justice 
did not participate. Six concurred in 
the main opinion and two agreed upon 
a concurring opinion that arrived at the 
same conclusion but did not declare the 
statute unconstitutional. 

Today we witnessed the taking of the 
oath of a new member. We all solemn- 
ly take an oath to support and defend 
the Constitution. Consequently, in good 
conscience we must vote against a prop- 
osition that we feel is contrary to the 
Constitution. That is the way I feel. 

There is another matter that I am 
thinking of in connection with this 
amendment. I want my party, the Re- 
publican Party, in the best possible polit- 
ical posture next year. Prominent men 
of both Houses of Congress of the Demo- 
cratic faith have publicly declared and 
written that the Secretary of State is a 
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distinct liability to the administration 
and should be removed. To make a 
move to remove him, which later would 
be declared void would make the Re- 
publican Party look as though they did 
not know what they are doing. We are 
not sent to Congress to practice futility. 
If we cannot, because of constitutional 
inhibitions, do a thing that our constitu- 
ents think we should do or our judg- 
ment tells us we should do. we should 
be courageous enough to face the situa- 
impossibility of the proposed action 

Cur Government is one of limited 
powers. The pcwers of Congress are 
limited. The Constitution specifically 
provides that bills of attainder and ex 
post facto laws are unconstitutional 
Several times we have done things that 
have been highly publicized and by some 
persons lavishly praised. Later we have 
been rudely shocked to find that these 
acts were illegal, such as the case of the 
removal of Lovett, Watson, and Dodd. 
Then people begin to wonder if we in 
Congress know what we are about. Also, 
if such policies are sponsored by Re- 
publican members the people naturally 
wonder whether our party knows what 
it is doing. I-want the posture of our 
party to be such that in 1952 we will 
have a change in administration, which 
the great mass of our people are craving 
for. No political group should be in 
power for 20 years and practically every- 
one I know believes that. My hope is 
that we Republicans will by our record 
convince the people in 1952 that we have 
earned the right to be trusted with the 
management of the Federal Govern- 
ment. These are some of the thoughts 
that motivated my decision to oppose 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
KLEIN}. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, those of 
my good Republican colleagues who are 
opposing this amendment claim they do 
so on the assumption, which I think is a 
correct one, that this is not the way to 
accomplish their purpose. This is an 
unconstitutional method, so held by the 
Supreme Court, and is really a useless 
waste of time. I base my opposition to 
the amendment on ihe same grounds as 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD], and I want to compliment 
him on his statement. 

I think Mr. Acheson has been an out- 
standing Secretary of State, and one of 
the best we have ever had. I think he 
has done a great job. I am directing my 
remarks now to the members of the Re- 
publican Party in this body and through- 
out the country, and I tell you that if you 
would stop your sniping and give him a 
chance and let him do his job, you would 
find he is doing a real job, and he will do 
an even better job, as the gentlewoman 
from Utah [Mrs. Bosone] said, if you 
would only give him the opportunity. 
The situation in the Far East is looking 
up. I venture to say if you will only stop 
your incessant, unfounded criticisms and 
let him concentrate on his official duties, 
he will do a great job, and we will have 
peace in the world. But by keeping on 
what you are doing, you are playing 
right into the hands of Soviet Russia and 
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the Communists, which I am sure you 
would not want to do. 

Let us all forget partisanship at this 
perilous time in world affairs and con- 
centrate on unity, both here and abroad, 
and we will have a better world to 
live in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Towe}. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
in sympathy with the foreign policy of 
the present administration. As a matter 
of fact, I think it has gotten us into great 
difficulty throughout the world, and if 
pursued will continue to involve us in 
n.any areas where we ought not to be, 

Under our form of government, how- 
ever, the President is entitled to select 
his Cabinet members and he also, of 
course, must take the responsibility for 
their actions. 

I do not believe that the adoption of 
the Phillips amendment could possibly 
accomplish a change in our foreign pol- 
icy. It does, of course, give each Mem- 
ber an opportunity to express himself, 
but that it all. 

I repeat again that I do not favor the 
foreign policy of the present administra- 
tion, but I cannot support the Phillips 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
{Mr. McDonovucH}. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been an unfortunate record 
made in this House today. In spite of 
the fact that we may expunge from the 
Recorp the remarks that were objected 
to, the fact remains that the public will 
know it in the press tomorrow. The un- 
fortunate part of it is that the other 
side of the aisle, under the management 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney!, must resort to such tactics to 
accomplish their ends in this particular 
issue. The contrast is so evident between 
the kind of language the gentleman from 
California [Mr, PHILLIPS] used when he 
was on the fioor explaining his amend- 
ment, compared with the type of lan- 
guage used by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rooney]. 

I doubt if any other nation on earth 
would retain in office a man as unpopu- 
lar as Dean Acheson is, who has lost the 
confidence of the American people. The 
Democrats say we should impeach Dean 
Acheson rather than adopt the Phillips 
amendment. We know, and they know, 
that impeachment proceedings would 
never be acted upon by this Congress, 
under control of the Democratic Party. 
They are saying this to avoid action on 
the Phillips amendment. 

Since we cannot obtain action on im- 
peacement proceedings, the only action 
left to us to express our opposition to 
Acheson is by voting for the Phillips 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr., 
Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise as 
a Democrat from the great Southwest to 
oppose the Phillips amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot join with my 
Republican friends in their partisan at- 
tempt to remove Secretary of State 
Acheson from his office by means of 
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withholding his salary. This I feel is a 
devious method of obtaining that which 
should be sought directly, and too fla- 
grant a violation of the law as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court in the 
Dodd case, among others. 

Therefore, I cannot fail to rise here 
on this floor to disavow this attempt and 
to say to my colleagues and my coun- 
try that Iam not a party to it. Let this 
not be interpreted as an endorsement of 
all that Mr. Acheson has done. It is not, 
But it is an expression of opposition 
to the means being used and the meth- 
ods being employed. 

I oppose the Phillips amendment. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. BURLESON. May I compliment 
the gentleman on his courage and his 
judgment. I join him in the sentiments 
he has expressed and in taking an ac- 
tion here which I doubt is popular in his 
area. It may not be popular in mine, 
But there is a principle involved, and I 
admire the gentleman for his statement. 
This is not the approach, either legally 
or morally, and I feel this is a test be- 
tween right and wrong. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the gentleman 
very much, and agree with him thor- 
oughly. I ask that the amendment be 
defeated. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that what is involved in this 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Pui.uirps] is actually an attempt to 
change our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment into a parliamentary govern- 
ment, the type of government which they 
have in England. The gentleman is 
trying to make the Secretary of State 
directly responsible to the Congress, as 
would be the case in any of those coun- 
tries which follow the parliamentary 
system of government. Under that sys- 
tem the cabinet members are members 
of parliament and the cabinet is respon- 
sible directly to parliament which can 
remove it by a “‘no confidence” vote. But 
under our constitutional system the cor- 
rect way to remove a cabinet officer, if 
he should be removed, is through im- 
peachment proceedings. The President 
of the United States is elected directly 
in this country and this amendment ac- 
tually, shorn of subterfuge, is an attack 
upon the constitutional powers and pre- 
rogatives of the President of the United 
States. It is part of the political cam- 
paign of next year. Two of the gentle- 
men from the Republican Party in speak- 
ing for the amendment have referred to 
polls which they say indicate that Sec- 
retary Acheson is unpopular and should 
be removed from office. But the people 
polled were not asked if they would re- 
sort to unconstitutional means to remove 
him. These gentlemen, in referring to 
polls and asserting that polls show Mr. 
Acheson is unpopular—those gentlemen 
should remember that polls have been 
wrong before. I do not think the Repub- 
lican Party ought to be relying too much 
on polls right now, after what has hap- 
pened to them in the past. We want 
neither the parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment substituted for our constitu- 
tional system by appropriation statutes, 
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nor government by polls. This proposed 
amendment is bad irrespective of your 
opinion of the Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but say 
that we have been very careful this 
afternoon to insist upon strict compli- 
ance with our rules of procedure so as 
not to personally offend one another. 
And this in spite of the fact that we 
are here to defend ourselves. We can 
get up and refute any statement or 
charge which we do not like. But the 
Secretary of State is not here, and some 
of the cruelest, meanest* things that 
could be said have been said about him 
while he cannot be here to defend him- 
self. It is easy but cowardly and incon- 
sistent to demand that we treat each 
other respectfully while permitting some 
of our members to personally attack the 
Secretary of State from the comfortable 
and safe well of the House where charges 
or accusations cannot be made the basis 
of a suit for slander or libel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. JARMAN]. 

Mv. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strongly opposed to the amendment now 
pending. I sincerely hope it will be 
defeated. : 

However, several weeks ago, on June 
7, I wrote a weekly newsletter to the 
papers of my district, in which I tried to 
analyze the problem of public sentiment 
as it affects Dean Acheson both in our 
district and State and nationally, I 
came to the personal conclusion that 
our foreign policy, that our Nation, that 
public sentiment would be benefited by 
a new Secretary of State. Yet, I think 
the tactics now attempted by this 
amendment are out of bounds and un- 
justified. I think the tactics being used 
today are exactly the tactics that have 
made the Republican Party so success- 
ful at remaining the minority party in 
our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. CHELF]. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I am go- 
ing to vote against this amendment. I 
shall do so for the simple reason that it 
is not only the American way and our 
tradition to allow every man a fair trial 
in open court, but it is the law of the 
land under our Constitution. In this 
particular instance Mr. Acheson is not 
being accorded a trial. He is being 
tried all right, but in absentia. The 
right and proper way to proceed is to 
introduce your impeachment proceed- 
ings here in the House of Representa- 
tives. Such action will accord the ac- 
cused a fair and open trial before the 
Senate of the United States, who under 
the Constitution must sit as a jury. I 
urge this House to give to the Secretary 
his day in court. Why, no fair-minded, 
unbiased person would think of convict- 
ing the most hardened criminal or even 
a sheep-killing dog without an opportu- 
nity to be tried before a jury and to be 
represented by counsel, 

As I stated the day before yesterday 
here on the floor in debate on this sub- 
ject, I now repeat. I do not hold any 
brief for the Secretary. I have never 
been an admirer of Mr. Acheson, but I 
shall not allow my own personal feelings 
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to sway or dwarf my sense of fairness. 
Your approach here is nothing more 
than ambushing the man from the rear, 
If you challenge the Secretary to a duel, 
serve notice on him, and then shoot it 
out face to face. Please do not follow 
your present method, for it smacks of 
foul play. It might even be considered 
as a shot in the back. The Congress of 
the United States is the last place such 
questionable action should be taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. FLoop}. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, in the 
several years I have been here, I have 
never encountered such an appalling 
lack of conscience as is being exhibited 
here. I have the highest regard for many 
of the Members on the other side and 
for the great party they represent. To 
see them deliberately. admittedly parti- 
cipate in a known unconstitutional act 
is the most disheartening, discouraging, 
and shocking exhibition that I have ever 
experienced as an American. 

Let me add this. This is the language 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. They who support the amend- 
ment know that every word I say is true. 
There is no lawyer here who will not 
agree. The Supreme Court said: 

When our Constitution and Bill of Rights 
were written our ancestors had ample reason 
to know that legislative trials and punish- 
ments were too dangerous to exist in any 
nation of free men then envisioned, and 80 
they, the forefathers of this Nation, pro- 
scribed against bills of attainder. 

There is not a man in this House, 
there is not a lawyer here worthy of the 
name, who does not know that that is so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
genticman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, a 
friend of mine recently returned from 
Europe. In fact, last Saturday he sat 
in my office and told me how amazed 
he was to find out how interested the 
people in Europe were in the Congress 
of the United States. The Congress of 
the United States means something to 
those people. It is a symbol. It is the 
greatest legislative body in the world. 
We have two major philosophies of 
thought in the world today: One, in the 
Soviet Union, that says a man is guilty 
until he is proven innocent; and we have 
our American way that says that a man 
is innocent until he is proven guilty. 

A favorable vote on the Phillips 
amendment today and the people of 
Europe are going to understand that we 
are assuming the ways of the Soviet 
Union. Our people will understand 

that. That is a fundamental principle 
that they understand and they respect 
that we have denied a man his day in 
court; that we have refused to give him 
justice. 

I have confidence that the Phillips 
amendment is going to be defeated. 
Why? Because I have confidence that 

the majority of this House is composed 
of people who believe in good sports- 
manship, fair play, and justice. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true that 
if the Republicans wanted to give the 
Secretary of State his day in court, they 
have the means whereby they can do 
that, if they want to, and if they have 
the grounds to wor!: cn, by bringing im- 
peachment proceedings against him? 
That is the honest way to do it, if they 
want to get rid of him. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentieman is 
absolutely right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rooney! is recognized. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve there has been sufficient debate on 
the Phillips amendment. I ask that we 
have a vate on it, and I urge that the 
Phillips amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts {Mr. McCormack] 
is recognized. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize that there are a number of Mem- 
bers of this House who are Republicans 
who do not favor this amendment. I 
have always taken pride, as I have 
stated repeatedly on the floor of the 
House, in the high character of the de- 
bate that has taken place in this body 
in connection with all oc the legislation 
relating to our foreign affairs. 

This amendmert we know cannot 
stand the test of the courts, because 
that has already been passed upon. It 
seems difficult for me to believe that a 
majority of the Members of this House 
without regard to party and without 
regard to feelings or emotional reac- 
tions are going to vote for this amend- 
ment with the knowledge that such an 
amendment, should it become law, could 
not stand the test of the courts. 

My friend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rooney) is a hard fighter, 
but he is a man whose intent is very 
kind. What has happened here today, 
of course, was the result not of any 
intent on his part, but because of ardor 
of my friend from New York and his 
intense disposition to fight for the cause 
in which he believes. 

Now, a few brief words with refer- 
ence to Secretary Acheson. Ir ny 
opinion unfortunately he made one 
statement of a regrettable nature. I am 
not going to condemn any person on one 
statement, or on ome act, but as we view 
his record outside of that statement, 
look at the substarce of his leadership 
as Secretary of the State and view his 
statements as an individual, his record 
is an outstanding one in the service of 
the country during this crisis. No one 
should be judged on one act or utter- 
ance. In justice to Secretary Acheson 
I wan. to make the statement which 
constitutes the views that I have about 
him. 

In any event, on this amendment 
without regard to our party affiliation, 
knowing that it cannot be maintained 
in the courts, I hope it will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. PHILLIPs]. 


Chairman, 
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The question was taken: and cn a 
Givision (demanded by Mr. PuHILuPs) 
there were—ayes 81, noes 171. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp: P: 58, 
lime 15, new a 
follows: 

“Sec. 662. None of the funds 
this act shall be used to pay the cor 
sation of any civilian emr! wh 
ties consist of actil is chauffeur or 
of any Government-owned passe 
ing vehicle (other than a bus, station vy 
or ambulance): Provided ft 
proviso shall not apply with resp 
person whose duties consist of acti: 
chauffeur for a Cabinet officer: 
where other mode of transportation is not 
feasible; to direct law-enforcement activities 
and to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Mr. ROONEY. 1, Imake 
a point of order against the a ent 
and reserve it. 

Mr. FORD. Chairman 
amendment is practically identical with 
Similar amendments that have 
offered and approved in the other body 
I think in the first instance the senior 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Fercuvson] 
sponsored the amendment. It is my 
recollection that it is part of practically 
every appropriation bill that has been 
considered and enacted by the other 
body. 

The reason for the amendment is 
rather obvious. If you will turn to page 
6320 of the ConcrREssIonAL Recorp of 
June 8, you will find a summary of the 
chauffeurs and drivers for passenge: 
motor vehicles owned and operated by 
the Federal Government as of the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year 1951. 

This particular appropriation bill 
that we have before us pertains to the 
Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Jus- 
tice, and the judiciary. 

Let us take some figures in refers 
to each department excepting the judi- 
ciary. According to a chart, inserted 
in the RecorD on June 8, it shows that 
the Department of Commerce in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had 21 full-time cheuf- 
feurs and other employees employed as 
full-time drivers. In the field, outsid 
of the District of Columbia, they had 4 
such employees, making a total of 25. 

The Department of Justice in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had 14 full-time chauf- 
feurs and other employees eraployed as 
full-time drivers. They had none in the 
field, making a total of 14 for the entire 
Department. 

The Department of State in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had 17 full-time chauf- 
feurs and other employees employed as 
full-time drivers. In the field outside 
of the District of Columbia the Depart- 
ment of State had 13 such employees, 
making a total of 30 altogether. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 
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Mr. HALE. Would the gentleman’s 
amendment have the effect of prevent- 
ing an American ambassador in Europe 
having a chauffeur for his car? 

Mr. FORD. The amendment, I be- 
lieve, would. It excepts Cabinet officers, 
it excepts others connected with direct 
law-enforcement activities, and specifi- 
cally except the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I un- 
derstand from the press that in some 
other countries our representatives are 
not permitted to have a chauffeur, ex- 
cept if he be a native of the country 
where the ambassador or representative 
is acting. 

Mr. FORD. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, in reading these 
totals I would come to the conclusion 
that even under the present set-up the 
ambassadors do not have full-time 
drivers or chauffeurs. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I have listened very 
attentively to this debate. I think the 
amendment is fair and reasonable in 
scope, and I think it is a way that we can 
save some money for this Government 
in this present emergency. I hope that 
all Members, regardless of party, will 
support the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. FORD. I might say to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky and my col- 
leagues that it has become to be a very 
objectionable situation in the District of 
Columbia with so many of these Govern- 
ment limousine, of sizable design and 
style, running around here with full- 
time chauffeurs and other employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. May I ask if this 
applies to employees in the District of 
Columbia or all over the world? 

Mr. FORD. It applies to any agency 
covered in this bill, excepting the Cabi- 
net officer himself, the law-enforcement 
agencies or activities, and specifically the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. I 
would gather thereby that it would be 
applicable any place where these various 
agencies operated throughout the world. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We are holding 
hearings in the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments on 
a bill which was introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], which 
seeks to put all the automotive equip- 
ment of the Government under the con- 
trol of the General Services Administra- 
tion. 
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We had some testimony 2 days ago 
on this very point. They pointed out 
that they were now inaugurating in quite 
a number of departments the pool sys- 
tem and thereby eliminating a lot of 
these cars that are assigned to individ- 
uals. I agree with the gentleman. I 
do not think these cars should be as- 
signed to individuals, but I think where 
a chauffeur pool is maintained for the 
benefit of the agency that has proven to 
be effective. They have, as I understand, 
installed in the Department of State, 
for instance, a two-way radio system 
and a pool system. All cars are pooled 
with possibly one or two exceptions, 
They operate on the same two-way 
radio system that the taxicabs operate 
on, and thereby get the maximum use 
out of the cars. 

Mr. FORD. I think the inclusion of 
this amendment by the other body on 
several appropriation bills has had a 
salutary effect in generating activity 
for the formation of Government car 
pools. Heretofore they just have not been 
getting around to such programs, It is 
a long-needed innovation in the han- 
dling of Federal equipment in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. While I am not 
ready yet to say that I think the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio 
is perfect, I respect the intent of it and 
have called hearings on this subject. I 
do believe we will come out with a piece 
of legislation which will be directed to 
this point, and it will cover all the agen- 
cies of Government, not just the agen- 
cies covered in this bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. - 

Mr. HALE. I think there is a great 
merit in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. I just want to be sure that we 
know just exactly where we are at. Does 
the gentleman seriously think, for ex- 
ample, that Mr. Walter Gifford should 
drive his own car around London, and 
that Mr. Bruce should drive his own 
car around Paris? 

Mr. FORD. There must be some 
other employee who is not a full-time 
chauffeur who could do it. My amend- 
ment affects only full-time chauffeurs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Does the gentleman from New York 
withdraw his reservation of a point of 
order? 

Mr. ROONEY. Ido, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes, the last 5 minutes 
to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN], - 

KEEP FAITH WITH THE PEOPLE: REMOVE ACHESON 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, from what has previously 
been said, by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rooney] the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, Fioop] and others, 
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and it was said several times during the 
course of debate on this bill, it might be 
inferred that those of us who were in 
favor of the Phillips amendment were 
guilty of some kind of reprehensible 
conduct. 

Those who urged that we were pro- 
ceeding in a manner which required 
action which would not be constitutional, 
we will assume were sincere in their be- 
liefs. That is, that they really thought 
that what we were trying to do and the 
method used was improper or as some 
said contrary to the Constitution. 

I can see nothing wrong ethically, or 
in any other way, with an attempt to cut 
off funds for a group or class of persons 
that we do not like, do not want, and who 
are following a policy we think is not 
only bad but serious. I have been won- 
dering whether, if the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
had provided that none of the money 
should be expended in payment for the 
services of individuals who are members 
of the Communist Party if that would 
have been improper? 

If we assume that Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson is one of the most pa- 
triotic of men, that his sole purpose is 
to serve the interest of his country, that 
he is a man of extraordinary intellec- 
tual ability, it is still true that our pres- 
ent dangerous position in international 
affairs is the result of policies which he 
and his advisers conceived, formulated, 
and followed. 

Whatever may have been his motive 
or his purpose, we have been maneu- 
vered into a position where it is said 
that upon the shoulders of our people— 
150,000,000—rests the duty and the ob- 
ligation of imposing our form of gov- 
ernment, our way of life, upon other 
nations—other peoples. 

He and those who have been asso- 
ciated with him, either as superiors or 
as subordinates, are responsible for the 
present situation of Russia in world af- 
fairs—for the fact that Russia is, some 
say, our equal—others insist, our supe- 
rior—in military might. That policy 
makes it possible for her to now threaten 
the peace of the world, the continued 
existence of the Republic. 

The Acheson-Marshall policy, as it 
has been characterized, is responsible for 
the dilemma in which we now find our- 
selves—engaged in a war in Korea which 
our people neither desired nor through 
their Representatives declared and from 
which, to date, we know not how to 
extricate ourselves. 

It may be said that neither Marshall 
nor Acheson, being subordinate to the 
President and Commander in Chief, con- 
ceived or activated the foreign policy 
which we have followed. But whether 
that policy originated with them or was 
voluntarily implemented by them, or 
whether they acted under orders, both 
were, and are, free Americans and, if 
they believed the policies which they 
were following were detrimental to the 
interests of our country, in justice to 
themselves and to the country which 
they served, they should have resigned. 

As the fighting in World War II ap- 
proached the end, as it was apparent that 
the power of Germany was broken, that 
Japan was suing for peace, the policy 
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which was followed by the State Depart- 
ment stopped our victorious armies on 
their march into Berlin, gave to Russia a 
foothold in Eastern Germany and, 
though her aid to win victory over Japan 
was not needed, permitted her to share in 
the victories of the Far East, ultimately 
gave her China and established com- 
munism there. 

It was and it is the policy of the State 
Department which gave us and con- 
tinues the Marshall plan, which calls year 
after year for billions of dollars to aid in 
feeding, clothing, housing, educating, 
and raising the standard of living of mil- 
lions of people all over the world. 

It is the policy of the State Depart- 
ment which called for the surrender of 
our sovereignty, of our independence as a 
Republic, for our membership in United 
Nations. 

It is the policy of the State Depart- 
ment which calls for the fighting of an 
undeclared war, for an undisclosed ob- 
jective, which has caused the death of 
thousands of Americans and the cost of 
which in dollars, supply, suffering and 
life no one can accurately estimate. 

It is the policy of the State Depart- 
ment which now demands the conscrip- 
tion of millions of Americans, to be 
transported and maintained in Europe, 
over years which no one even ventures 
to number. 

As a result of the policy of the State 
Department, free Americans are being 
regimented, shoved and pushed around 
at the will of appointed, not elected, 
bureaucrats, and upon their shoulders 
is imposed a tax burden which ulti- 
mately may destroy us, bring the end 
which Stalin desires. For Stalin knows, 
as should we, that the danger of this 
Republic, as has so often been pointed 
out by our great statesmen, lies not in 
aggression by a foreign foe, but in our 
neglect or refusal to follow the princi- 
ples enunciated in the Constitution, the 
example set by our forefathers, when 
by work, thrift and individual sacrifice, 
they made secure the freedom and the 
prosperity which we as a people have 
heretofore enjoyed. 

The foregoing is but a partial and a 
very brief statement of some of the re- 
sults of following the policies of the State 
Department, of which Dean Acheson is 
the head. 

A few months ago our constituents in 
overwhelming numbers demanded that 
Secretary of State Acheson be removed; 
that the President be impeached if he 
refused to remove him. 

We have been told that the Secretary 
of State does not intend to resign, that 
the President does not intend to ask for 
his resignation. It has been pointed out 
that there are insufficient votes to im- 
peach and convict the Secretary of State. 

Members of Congress have bitterly 
criticized Dean Acheson. They have re- 
peatedly demanded his resignation. It 
is more than probable that, if the opin- 
ion of individual Congressmen could be 
secretly ascertained, an overwhelming 
majority would favor his removal from 
office either voluntarily or by request. 

The State Department has lost the 
confidence of the American people. That 
confidence is absolutely necessary if we 
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are to have a people united behind a 
foreign policy. The country will never 
willingly unite behind Acheson. They do 
not trust him. 

If a majority of the Members of Con- 
gress sincerely desire that some other in- 
dividual head the State Department, they 
now have the opportunity to make that 
desire effective. 

That which the Congress creates, the 
Congress can abolish. In 1789 the Con- 
gress declared: 

There shall be at the seat of government 
an executive department to be Known as 
the “Department of State,” and a Secretary 
of State, who shall be the head thereof 
(Re ised Statutes, sec. 199). 

The State Depertment exists because 
and only because of legislation enacted 
by the Congress. 

The Constitution provides that— 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


It may be true that Congress cannot 
by direct action remove Secretary of 
State Acheson but it certainly has au- 
thority to abolish the office which he 
holds and it is equally certain that the 
Department cannot function except as 
the Congress appropriates money for 
that purpose. 

It is idle to say that the Congress 
cannot cause Mr. Acheson to be re- 
moved. 

It is doubtful if the President, Con- 
gress putting to him squarely the issue 
of whether he call for the resignation 
of Secretary of State Acheson or face a 
situation where the Department of 
State, the office of a Secretary of State, 
was abolished, would refuse to ask Dean 
Acheson to resign. 

Boiled down, the issue is whether the 
Congress has the courage and the de- 
termination to insist upon the resigna- 
tion or removal of a Secretary of State in 
whom the people have lost confidence 
and who has, over an extended period 
of time, been sympathetic toward the 
policies of Communist Russia, or whether 
it will permit Mr. Truman to continue 
in office a man whose policies, whatever 
may have been his motive or purpose, 
have permitted a communistic-domi- 
nated Russia to threaten the people of 
the world—the security of our Republic. 

It is unfortunate that a majority of 
the Congress will not now, when oppor- 
tunity offers, take action which will oust 
Mr. Acheson. 


A TEST OF SINCERITY 


When Douglas MacArtrur was so 
abruptly relieved of his command in the 
Far East by President Truman, hun- 
dreds of thousands of our constituents 
protested that action and demanded that 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, who 
was believed to be responsible for that 
action, be removed. 

Many of us advised our constituents 
that we agreed with them in their state- 
ment that Acheson had lost the con- 
fidence of the American people and 
should be removed. We promised to do 


everything we could to see that he was 
removed. Have we lost our courage or 
do we now want more of the Acheson- 
Marshall policy? 
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The votes necessary to remove Dean 
Acheson are not available but the same 
purpose can be accomplished by telling 
Mr. Truman that we will not provide 
funds for the operation of the State De- 
partment as long as Acheson directs its 
activities. 

If it be said that such a procedure 
which would cut off funds for other de- 
partments would be un‘air and uniusti- 
fied, the answer is that, until such an at- 


titude be taken, until we sh by our 
acts that we are sincere and will act, the 
Executive can and always will force its 
policies and personnel upon the Congress 
by including in every appropriation bill 


an appropriation for departments which 
are not under criticism. 

Only by sending an appropriation bill 
back to committee with specific instruc- 
tions can the Congress regain its au- 
thority to determine the policies to be 
followed by an executive department 

To prove our sincerity when we prom- 
ised to take every effective action to 1 
move Acheson, should we not now avail 
ourselves of this opportunity—force the 
President to remove Acheson, the friend 
of Hiss. Which does the President de- 
sire—the confidence of the peop) or the 
retention of Acheson Secretary of 


as 
as 


State? He cannot have both. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan |Mr. Horr- 


MAN! has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [|Mr. Rooney). 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
quite surprised that the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Forp], for whom I have 
the greatest respect and who has a great 
dcal of real ability, should offer this ill- 
advised amendment. 

If I make any misstatement with re- 
gard to the figures I am about to quote, 
I trust the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp] will ask me to yield to him, 
but I believe I have the same figures he 
has. 

Insofar as the Department of 
is concerned in this amendment, and 
considering our important overseas ac- 
t-vities covering the whol2 world, this 
amendment would apply to exactly two 
American full-time chauffeurs. It 
would apply, however, to 443 overseas 
foreigners, both full time and part time, 
paid out of the Department salaries and 
expenses appropriation. Now, over- 
seas, throughout our 300 diplomatic 
posts, we must have locals driving our 
cari. If there is an accident, it is not 
proper, it is not the feasible thing to 
have an American driving our embassy 
car. If he were to run down a young- 
ster he would involve us in all sorts of 
ill feeling with the people of that city or 
nation. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RCONEY. 1 yie'd to the gentle- 
ma‘: from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. The chart which I have, 
which was prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, and was received 
by Senator Fercuson from the senior 
Senator from Virginia, Mr. Byrop, is on 
pase 6320. The chart shows that for 
the Department of State there were, 2s 
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of the date mentioned in my remarks, 
3° full-time chauffeurs and other em- 
ployees employed as full-time drivers. 

Mr. ROONEY. Ido not know where 
Senator Frercuson got the information 
on which he embarked on his expedi- 
tion, as the result of which he proposes 
to save a handful of dollars. But I as- 
sure you the figures I have from the De- 
partment of State show number of 
overseas chauffeurs fiscal year 1952 
budgeted under departmental salaries 
and expenses: American, full time, 1; 
American, part time, 1. Locals, full time, 
382; part time, 61. 

Let me interrupt myself here to say 
that I have been most critical of the 
business of all these Government cars 
and chauffeurs traveling around Wash- 
ington. We see them up here on the 
Hill every day. We can save money 
with regard to some of them, but I be- 
lieve in saving money sensibly. 

Let us take the Department of Justice, 
in which is included the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, the Federal 
Prison System, and other highly impor- 
tant branches of our Government. The 
Department itself has in the District of 
Columbia exactly 10 chauffeurs. They 
have 6 cars, 2 station wagons, and 4 
trucks for mail, and so forth, which those 
10 chauffeurs drive. Do you think it 
is sensible to cut them out? 

Although the FBI is excepted under 
the terms of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, I might point out that there are 
only five chauffeurs in the FBI in Wash- 
ington. 

In the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service here in Washington there 
are only nine chauffeurs. 

In the Bureau of Prisons there is only 
one. 

These are the facts. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not like this business here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of too many chauffeur- 
driven cars any more than anyone else, 
but let us be sensible about this pending 
amendment. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. - 

Mr. COX. It would seem to me that 
if the time of the people affected by this 
amendment is worth anything, the 
amendment ought to be rejected. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman. 

With regard to the people whom this 
amendment affects, the 443 foreigners I 
mentioned a while ago, they are mostly 
paid overseas from counterpart funds. 
Is it not more sensible to use foreigners 
to drive our embassy cars in many places 
overseas and pay them out of our sur- 
plus property credits rather than have 
these credits remain unused and prob- 
ably never collected? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Is it not a fact that the 
average salary of such employee over- 
seas is about $1,200 or $1,300 a year? 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not believe it is 
that high. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask that the so-called 
Ford automobile amendment be voted 
down as ill-advised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired, 
all time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Forp) there 
were—ayes 97, noes 121. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WriuiaMs of 
Mississippi: On page 58, after line 14, add 
the following new sentence: 

“None of the funds appropriated in this 
act shall be used to pay an assessment to 
any international organization which ex- 


ceeds one-third of the total annual cost 
thereof.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks in the Recorp 
immediately preceding the vote on the 
so-called Phillips amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, on yesterday I offered an 
amendment which was identical in pur- 
pose with the amendment I now offer; 
however, the amendment which I offered 
on yesterday was hastily drawn, I confess, 
and was subject to a point of order. 

I am _ therefore resubmitting the 
amendment to the House and honestly 
ask your serious consideration. The 
purpose of the amendment is to place a 
ceiling on the United States propor. 
tionate share of funds to maintain these 
international organizations. I think it is 
fair—I think it is proper—that the 
United States should be called upon to 
pay its proportionate share; by the same 
token, I believe that it is unfair and im- 
proper that we should be called upon to 
pay a disproportionate share, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that we are fight- 
ing 95 percent of the United Nations 
war in Korea today. 

A study was made last year by both 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
and the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the other body on the subject of Amer- 
ica’s proportionate contribution to these 
various organizations. We find from 
this report which accompanied House 
Joint Resolution 334, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, that contributions of the United 
States to various international organiza- 
tions have ranged from 4 percent to 
more than 75 percent. We find that the 
United Nations, which I understand is 
composed of some 59 or 60 member na- 
tions, was being supported during the 
fiscal year 1950 to the extent of 39.89 
percent by the United States. That, I 
repeat, is not to mention the thousands 
of American boys who have died on the 
battlefields of Korea, fighting alongside 
the token 5 percent contribution of the 
United Nations in manpower. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman should 
be complimented on offering this amend- 
ment, which will place some of our for- 
eign relations more in line with what 
they should be financially. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
thank the gentleman. Common sense 
and fairness, in my opinion, dictates that 
this amendment, limiting our contribu- 
tions to 3343 percent of the total, be 
adopted. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I want to point out 
that there are figures in my office which 
prove that the citizens of other nations 
have imposed upon them a lower per 
capita debt than the citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 
is undoubtedly true. I may say further 
that the arguments made yesterday to 
the effect that we are legally bound to 
support these organizations to any dis- 
proportinate extent are completely and 
wholly, in my opinion, in contradiction 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. STEED. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. STEED. I agree with the gente- 
man that the least a nation should do 
would be to contribute as much money 
as its nationals employed at the UNO 
receive back. Does the gentleman know 
of any instance where that is not so? 
From the percentages the gentleman 
gives of America’s contribution, it would 
indicate that some nations, for their own 
nationals employed there, received more 
than those nations put in. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman is probably correct. I do not 
have those figures, but I do know that 
most of the money that is paid into these 
organizations by these other countries is 
given to them by us through the Mar- 
shall plan, so that we are actually paying 
a much greater percentage than might 
appear on the surface. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Why should we pay 
33% percent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 
is just a figure that I drew out of the 
report I mentioned a while ago. The 
committee felt that this average was too 
high, that is, the average that was con- 
tributed in 1950, of 35.35 percent. Then 
Mr. Hickerson, of the State Department, 
appeared before the committee and 
testified—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


I yield 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And 
Mr. Hickerson said that his reference 
during testimony to 334% percent was the 
amount “which the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly has recognized as the 
maximum that any state should in nor- 
mal times be asked to contribute” to that 
organization. That was the State De- 
partment’s word for it, and I think 
should be the absolute ceiling. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I would 
just like to say that the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is not without precedent, because 
in the supplemental appropriation bill 
which passed the House here about 4 
weeks ago that ceiling, the exact per- 
centage which the gentleman has in his 
amendment, was imposed on one of the 
international funds, for the agency which 
worked through the United Nations. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Along the line suggest- 
ed by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Puriiips] a while ago, is it not a 
fact that the United States owes more 
money than all the rest of the world put 
together; that our national debt amounts 
to more than the combined national 
debts of all other countries of the world 
put together? If so, then why should we 
try to finance the world and fight every- 
body else’s wars throughout the world? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. Can the gentleman tell 
us what good some of these organiza- 
tions do for the United States of Amer- 
ica that would warrant even 33% per- 
cent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I cer- 
tainly cannot tell the gentleman. My 
imagination is not that good. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Committee two reasons why this amend- 
ment should not be adopted. The first 
reason is that the money appropriated 
in this bill is for the calendar year 1951. 
All of these agencies, these international 
organizations, operate on a calendar- 
year basis rather than a fiscal-year 
basis. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi would im- 
pose 3344 percent on this year’s oper- 
ations, and we have already obligated 
ourselves to contribute, in the case of 


the United Nations, 38.92 percent: the 
World Health Organization, 35 percent; 
the Child Welfare Organization, 35.7 
percent, and UNESCO, 35.5 percent. 
However, next year’s contributions have 
been lowered to exactly one-third, 334 
percent, in every organization under the 
United Nations, but not so for this year. 
Now, several programs are under way. 
Various programs operated by these spe- 
cialized agencies are being conducted, 
and where we, of necessity, default for 
6 months, because we do not appropri- 
ate until July 1, they are using funds 
out of the working capital fund which 
will be repaid when the United States 
Government makes its contribution. 
Consequently, this amendment would of 
necessity force a curtailment of oper- 
ations or cessation of programs that are 
half way through, that have already been 
started. 

Of course, it would be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish to stop the program in the 
very middle of it or during the latter 
part of the year. Second, if we adopt 
this amendment, it is going to be ac- 
cepted as a fair f.gure, and there will be 
little incentive left for delegates repre- 
senting the United States to these vari- 
ous conferences to seek a lower figure, 
because this will in effect say that 3314 
is a fair percentage for the United States 
Government to contribute. I do not 
think that is true. I think we should 
continue to strive to bring these con- 
tributions down below the 3314-percent 
level. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the House 
should know that the gentleman now 
addressing us is an advocate of economy 
in government. The proof lies in the 
fact that he was responsible for getting 
a reduction in this Government's budget 
appropriation to UNESCO this year, and 
has worked toward that end in years 
past for all international commissions 
and agencies. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for the compliment. I did make the 
motion in Paris on the part of the United 
States Government to reduce our contri- 
bution to one-third, thereby saving us 
for the remaining years the sum of $435,- 
000 annually. After a long debate, re- 
quiring all of 1 day, the proposition was 
finally carried. That will be our con- 
tribution after this year. But please bear 
in mind that voting for this amendment 
now would disturb the program of every 
specialized agency in the United Nations, 
and such as the Pan-American Union, 
the Pan-American Railway Congress, the 
Pan-American Sanitary Organization, 
the Caribbean Commission, and the In- 
ter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences. All of those agencies would 
be compelled to revise and revamp their 
program for the reinainder of this cal- 
eudar year. After that the contribu- 
tions will, as I say, to all of the United 
Nations organizations be exactly one- 
third, including WHO, because it was re- 
duced at Geneva. The World Health 
Organization contribution was reduced 
at Geneva to one-third this year also. 


So I say it is not good business, it is 
not sensible, to adopt this amendment 
and cause complete disruption of all of 
these programs during this year. It 
would certainly be more sensible to pre- 
sent this amendment to this same bill 
when it comes up next year. There 
would be some logic, some reason in that. 
But at this time it is hichly inappro- 
priate and untimely. I ask you to de- 
feat the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [ Mr. 
STEFAN}. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney |. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I now 
ask for a vote on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that Mem- 
bers follow the logic advanced by the 
able and distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston]. I warn that if 
we were to adopt this amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi it 
would do more to disrupt the har- 
monious relations we have with our own 
good neighbors right here in this hemis- 
phere, with the peoples of Central and 
South America, than any incident which 
has happened in over a century. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
Iran from Mississippi (Mr. Wriurams}. 

The question was taken: and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WILtIaMs of 
Mississippi) there were—ayes 117, noes 
123. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Preston 
and Mr. WittiaMs of Mississippi. 

The committee again divided: and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
155, noes 137. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smitrn of Wis- 
consin: Page 58, line 14, insert a colon at 
the end of the sentence and add the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That any funds pro- 
vided by this act shall not be available for 
the compensation of persons performing in- 
formation functions or related supporting 
functions in excess of 75 percent (en an 
annual basis) of the amount budgeted there- 
for in the President’s budget for 1952. For 
the purposes of this section the term ‘infor- 
mation function’ means functions usually 
performed by a person designated as an in- 
formation specialist, inforr Im and edito- 







rial specialist, publications and information 
coordinator, press relations cfficer or c 1, 
or publicity expert, or designated by any 


fimilar title; and the term ‘related support- 
ctions | 


ing functions’ means func 
persons who assist per: 












ns | i 
formation functions in the drs repar- 
ing, editing, typing, duplicath: ni- 
nating of public info tion 5 
or releases, radio or tele, ga- 


zine articles, and similar material.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. SmitH] on the ground it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill, legisiation 
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defining terms and functions; therefore, 
contrary to the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SmitH) desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, the point of order raised is not 
pertinent to the purposes of this amend- 
ment, which merely places a restriction 
on the amount of money that might be 
used where it is being used for publicity 
purposes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is not addressing himself to 
the point of order, but rather explaining 
his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman on the 
point of order. That is the question 
now before the Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is my view that this amend- 
ment is in order and that it is germane 
to the bill now under consideration. It 
provides merely for a limitation on this 
appropriation bill of 25 percent in the 
amount that can be used. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As it was 
read, very clearly it is merely a limita- 
tion on an appropriation bill; and if that 
is so, it should be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SmiTrH!| has offered an amendment, 
which has been reported. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
makes a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground it contains 
legislation on an appropriation bill in 
violation of the rules of the Louse. 

While the gentleman may intend the 
amendment as a limitation, it certainly 
contains language that goes further than 
a mere limitation on an appropriation 
bill. The provision in the amendment 
seeking to provide a definition, and other 
language contained in the amendment, 
is beyond the scope of a li aitation on an 
appropriation bill. Therefore the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: Page 
58, line 15, add a new section as follows: 

“No part of any appropriation or authori- 
zation contained in this act shall be used 
to pay compensation of any incumbent ap- 
pointed to any civil office or position which 
may become vacant after August 1, 1951, 
through the fiscal year 1952: Provided, That 
this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
vacancies; 

“(b) to positions filled from within the 
agency; 

“(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

“(d) to the Department of Justice, except 
General Administrative personnel; 

“(e) to the Bureau of Investigation; 

“(f) to the judiciary branch; 

- “(g) to the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
on; 

“(h) to employees in grades CPC 1 and 2. 

“Provided further, That when any depart- 
ment or agency covered in this act has re- 
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duced their employment rolls to 80 percent 
of the total number on their rolls as of Au- 
gust 1, 1951, this limitation may cease to 


apply.” 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure every Member of this House is 
familiar with the Jensen amendments 
which have already been adopted on 
five appropriation bills. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 


Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
Mr. ROONEY. In view of the fact 


that this very amendment has been de- 
bated many times since the first appro- 
priation bill was reported this year, I 
believe everyone here is familiar with 
the so-called Jensen amendment. We 
had a roll-call vote on it, as I recall, only 
yesterday. I wonder if we cannot agree 
to conclude the debate immediately and 
vote? 

Mr. JENSEN. There are some ex- 
emptions here I think I should explain. 
It will take only a short while. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, is 
the gentleman asking that all debate on 
this section be closed or only on the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. ROONEY. Merely the Jensen 
amendment and all amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Section (d) pertains to 
the Department of Justice. It exempts 
the Department of Justice with the ex- 
ception of general administration per- 
sonnel. . 

Section (e) exempts the entire Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

Section (f) exempts the entire judi- 
ciary branch of the Government. 

Section (g) exempts the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Do the exemptions in- 
clude the border patrol of the Immigra- 
tion Service? 

Mr. JENSEN. It is part of the Justice 
Department, and is a law-enforcement 
branch of that Department. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; my amendment 
would exempt them. Iam glad the gen- 
tleman asked me that question. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Did not the gentleman 
tell me earlier in the day when he very 
kindly let me have a copy of his amend- 
ment that it did not apply to our Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service? 

Mr. JENSEN. I must have misunder- 
stood the gentleman, 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, that is exactly the 
question I asked the gentleman. It 
ought to exempt the Immigration Service, 
because today it is woefully under- 
manned and thousands of aliens are 
pouring into this country over our 
border. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, it exempts the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mr. JENSEN. It exempts the Depart- 
ment of Justice except administration 
personnel. 

Mr. ROONEY. Iam glad to hear that 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is excepted. 

Mr. JENSEN. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has not increased its 
personnel in the past number of years, 
and they have taken on many added 
responsibilities. So, we exempted the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration be- 
cause we tried to encourage those agen- 
cies which have done a good job in hoid- 
ing down their employees and hence, 
their expenditures. Other than that 
this amendment is identical with the 
five previous amendments which I 
offered and which this House has 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York I Mr. 
‘ROONEY |}. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
point out that this proposed Jensen 
amendment would include our Foreign 
Service overseas. Now,-‘f there is any 
sense, with the world situation as cru- 
cial as it is at this time, and with peace 
in Korea in the offing, to gut our Foreign 
Service by the terms of this so-called 
Jensen amendment, then I just do not 
understand anything. This amendment 
would gut shoot the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, the Office of International Trade 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the National Bureau of 
Standards, the Weather Bureau, all of 
whom have been designated as defense 
agencies. The gentleman from Iowa has 
no more idea of the important work on 
guided missiles and proximity fuzes and 
other such technical defense matters 
handled by the Bureau of Standards, 
which, incidentally, had a great deal to 
do with our perfection of the first atcmic 
bomb, than the man in the moon. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Jensen 
amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair being in doubt, the Committee 
divided and there were—ayes 142, noes 
127. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smirn of Wis- 
consin: On page 58, line 14, insert a colon 
at the end of the sentence and the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That any funds pro- 
vided by this Act shall not be available for 
the compensation of persons performing 
domestic information functions or related 
supporting functions in excess of 75 percent 
of the amount provided herein.” 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
mean, I shall not take the full time al- 
lowed me. It is late. I merely want to 
point out that on three previous oc- 
casions the House has adopted amend- 
ments designed to limit the amount of 
money that may be expended for pub- 
licity or propaganda purposes. 

My amendment merely proposes that 
not more than 75 percent of the money 
which is used for publicity purposes 
shall be used within the fiscal year. 
That means you have a saving of 25 
percent of the amount used for that 
purpose if my amendment is adopted. 

The articles referred to follow: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of July 19, 1951] 


FrREeE-LANCE WRITERS Parp $1,500,000 By STaTE 
DEPARTMENT 


(By Willard Edwards) 


The State Department is_ subsidizing 
American free-lance writers at a cost of 
$1,500,000 a year. 

It is providing the major radio-broadcast- 
ing systems with another million and one- 
half a year in income. 

Motion-picture companies are collecting 
$8,500,000 annually under the State Depart- 
ment’s propaganda program. 

OTHER GROUPS BENEFITING 


So-called public-opinion polls and promi- 
nent universities are receiving fat checks for 
their propaganda services. 

Book and magazine publishers are collect- 
ing more than $1,000,000 a year for similar 
activities. 

Libraries and educational institutions are 
receiving close to $1,000,000 annually. Press 
associations, telegraph and cable companies, 
news-reel companies, television companies, 
and teletype services get another million a 
year. 

This flow of gold to individuals and organ- 
izations which are in a position to control 
public opinion in the United States is ex- 
posed in copies of State Department con- 
tracts covering expenditure of approximately 
$27,000,000 which have been secured by the 
Chicago Tribune. 


CONCEALED FROM PUBLIC 


These contracts, carefully concealed from 
the public, offer an explanation of why the 
State Department continues to receive ac- 
claim from certain prominent columnists, 
radio commentators, spokesmen for the mo- 
tion-picture industry, university officials, 
maguzine editors and book publishers. 

The revelations of Communist influences 
under State Secretary Acheson and our dip- 
lomatic disasters abroad have not stemmed 
a tide of printed and spoken praise of the 
State Department. 

Disclosure of the contracts indicates that 
these supporters of Acheson have a financial 
interest in keeping him in office in addition 
to their sympathy for his policies. 


FREE-LANCE FUND 


The contracts cover only a portion of the 
operations of the State Department's inter- 
national information and educational ac- 
tivity branch. This is the propaganda unit 
which includes the Voice of America and it is 
supposed to spread the American viewpoint 
throughout the world in opposition to com- 
munism. It cost the American people ap- 
proximately $100,000,000 in the last 12 
months. 

But much of the State Department’s 
spending, the evidence reveals is devoted 
to the judicious allotment of funds to per- 
sons and organizations which can impress 
their opinions upon the American public. 
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The free-lance writer fund of $1,500,000 
a@ year has been a jealously guarded State 
Department secret. When it was first the 
subject of inquiry at a recent executive ses- 
sion of the House Appropriations Committee, 
Edward W. Barrett, Assistant State Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs, reluctantly conceded 
that free-lance material was bought to a 
limited extent. He said he did not Know 
the anrount spent for such material. 


INFORMATION LATER PROVIDED 


The information was later provided. The 
propaganda branch, it was disclosed, gave 
$1,471,593 to free-lance writers in the fiscal 
year just ended and planned to spend $1,502,- 
355 in the current fiscal year. 

Congressional investigators noted that this 
fund could be parceled out to newspaper 
columnists, reporters, radio commentators, 
magazine writers, and similar professionals 
who were beating the drums for the State 
Department. 

John L. Dunning, Chief, International 
Press and Publications Division, was ques- 
tioned about a $135,760 fund marked for 
purchase of specially written byline articles, 

“We purchase items from leading Amer- 
ican magazine writers,” he said, “and from 
experts in technological fields. We select 
a@ writer who is competent to cover the sub- 
ject, contract with him for the article. He 
delivers it and we simply send it to our mis- 
sions in the field by wireless or mail.” 


CAREFUL COVER-UP 


The committee got no information con- 
cerning the recipients of the money. 

The contracts secured by this newspaper 
revealed a number of the writers who re- 
ceived money for this type of service. But 
a careful cover-up was maintained in some 
instances. One contract, under the heading 
of the International Broadcasting Division, 
read merely as follows: 


Various scripts for programing.... $230, 467 
Various announces..._......-..-. 270, 531 
Various free-lance artists_........ 38, 897 


A contract with the Washington Post, 
known in Washington as the State Depart- 
ment’s most vociferous defender, showed the 
payment of $2,050 for the printing of 50,- 
000 booklets entitled “Herblock Looks at 
Communism.” 

Herblock is Herbert Block, Post cartoon- 
ist, whose views on communism for a period 
of years have been expressed in violent at- 
tacks against the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and all investigations of 
subversion in the Government. 

Other contracts for writing, editing, trans- 
lations, layouts, art work, cartoons, and re- 
search showed the following recipients of 
State Department funds: 

Wynn Stephanson, New York City, $2,392; 
Richard Burgi, Chatham, N. Y., $515; George 
Debs, Brooklyn, N. Y., $2,000; Aaron M. 
Burns, New York City (photos, stories, art 
work), $102,033; Kennedy Associates, New 
York, $3,800; Eric Godal, New York, $550; 
Nina Rittenberg, Seaford, L. I., N. Y., $900; 
Simon Menache, New York, $763; Terry Haas, 
New York, $1,853; Richard Schwartz, River 
Edge, N. J., $1,933; Peter Palazzo, Staten 
Island, N. Y¥., $1,500; Allen Whiting, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., $500; George Cronyn, New 
York, $300. 

Harris Peel, Washington, was paid $440 for 
articles on the point 4 agreements. Robert 
Clark Honey, Washington, received $425 for 
articles covering the visit of French techni- 
cians to the United States. Robert K. 
Butcher, Washington, received $500 for 
articles on Human Rights in the United 
States. 

LUCE PUBLICATIONS 

Life magazine, a Henry Luce publication, 
collected $500 for an American Revolution 
pamphlet. Life-Time, Inc., received $5,169 
in another contract and March of Time, a 
motion-picture affiliate, collected $2,362 in 
a@ contract with the State Department. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica Films. Inc, re- 
ceived $7,327 for its services. William O’- 
Rilley, San Juan, P. R., received $1,600 f 
miscellaneous articles 








Two State De; ment contracts, each 
worth $12,500 to the recipient, have not yet 
been awarded, the records showed. One is 
for a tourist behavior oklet, and the ot! 
is for a pamphlet on information activities 

The National Society Seni Ine 
Washington, received, 8875 for a pamphle 
entitled “Life in America for Pei 
Over 60.” 

At the time these contracts were signed 
the international information and educa 
tional branch of the State Department had 
5,956 employees on the payroll and was ask 
ing for an increase to 9,883 employees for t! 
current fiscal year. The need for contract 
such as above, with persons not on the 


roll, was not 
Department. 


explained by the §& 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Time 
Herald of July 22, 1951] 

Movie AND News-Reet Firms Profit Unr 
STATE DEPARTMENT PLAN-—EVERYONE FROM 
PRODUCERS TO WRITERS ON Gravy TRAIN; 
ACCOUNTING OBSCURI 

(By Willard Edwards) 

Ten million dollars of the State Depart- 
ment’s propaganda fund went last vear t 
the motion picture industry and its em- 
ployees. 

News-reel companies, which devote much 
of their output to the speeches of Presiden 
Truman and administration officials, gar- 
nered substantial contracts from the fund. 

More than 300 script writers received fat 
checks ranging between $1,000 and $14,000 
for composing skits to impress foreign 
people with the American viewpoint. 

HAS 6,000 ON PAYROLL 

Contracts were awarded to these indi- 
viduals despite the fact that the State De- 
partment employs 6,000 skilled professionals 
at salaries between #5,000 and $12,000 a year 
to provide the same material. 

The subsidizing of free-lance writers, radio 
broadcasters, book and magazine publishers, 
universities, and educational societies has 
been revealed in previous article.. The 
pouring of funds into the motion picture 
world has raised the question whether thi: 
money was devoted to anti-Communist 
propaganda abroad or to combat State De- 
partment criticism at home. 

Secret contracts obtained by the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald reveal the receipt of 
large amounts by firms and individuals in 
the motion picture industry. But mys- 
terious gaps were encountered 

Contracts with 277 individuals, missing 
from the records, were lumped under the 
heading: “Miscellaneous $383,346." 


INFORMATION UNAVAILABLE 


+ 


At another point in the records, there w 
a brief notation: “Miscellaneous contr 
with 21 companies or individuals—$174,237.’ 

In accounting for expenditure of $2,244,- 
000 for motion picture equipment, a report 
merely stated: “Equipment contracted 


Paris by American Embassy. Contract in- 
formation not available.” 
Members of the House appro; 







committee have been baffled in attem 
get more definite information on such d 
tails from the State Department. The; 
demanded the names of all recipients 
mysterious $1,500,000 fund apportioned | 
year to free-lance writers 

Investigators suspect that this fund may 
have been used to increase the me of 
newspaper columnists, radio commentators, 
and magazine writers who have been con- 
sistent defenders of State Secretary Acheson 
against charges that his policies have been 
influenced by Communists in his Depart- 
ment. 


hye 
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DEPARTMENT PAYS WELL 


The State Department pays by Hollywood 
standards when it contracts for the services 
of movie script writers not on the Federal 
payroll, the contracts reveal. Here are some 
of the contracts awarded to individuals in 
the fiscal year of 1951: 

Don G. Williams, $4,454; Gardner Hart, 
$2,500; Jay Dresser, $3,000; Frank Gulick, 
$2,500; Fillimore J. Phipps, $2,800; Richard 
L. G. Devereall, $1,250; Ray Hargrave, $8,000; 
George Worford, $1.500; Sam Rose, $2,367; 
Alex Greendale, $2,367; William O’Brien, 
$1,900; Sigmund Miiler, $4,100; Curtis Mitch- 
ell, $2,094; Guy K. Benson, $2,951; Joseph 
Krungold $5,247; George Axelrod, $1,892; 
Sam Locke, $1,845. 

Lester L. Cooper, $1,690; Alden Stevens, 
$2,700; James Schwep, $13,775; Erskine F. 
Gilberg, $1,350; William Dufty, $5,000; Paul 
R. Thema, $2,875; Paul Alley, $5,521; Ar- 
thur Zegart, $2,400; Donald C. Cameron, 
$1,586; Frederick K. Rockett, $1,072; Jack 
Leib, $4,514; Charles Downs, $2,550. 


$3,300 PER TRANSACTION 


Twenty-nine individuals thus received 
$95,800 for their services, an average of $3,- 
300 a transaction. 

Contracts with newsreel companies 
cluded the following: 

Warner Brothers, Inc., $67,762; 

Movietone News, $3,500; 

March of Time, $13,000; 

RKO-Pathe, $96,146; 

Paramount Pictures, $13,845; 

Hearst Metrotone News, $72,648. 


SYRACUSE GETS $246,121 


The largest contract for a motion picture 
production, the nature of which was not 
identified, was with Syracuse University for 
$246,121. The same university received an- 
other contract for an evaluation survey, an 
attempt to discover if the Voice of America 
Was accomplishing anything. 

Other contracts with motion picture com- 
panies: 

Universal Pictures, $62,849; Sound Mas- 
ters, Inc., $186,249; Cascade Pictures, $20,- 
449; Columbia Pictures, $1,000; United 
World Films, $2,500; Twentieth Century-Fox, 
$1,800; Film Graphics, $2,000; Educational 
Film Corp., $9,200; International Film Foun- 
dation, $24,614; David Robbins Prod., $14,512; 
Cara¥el Prod,, $10,000; Willard Pictures, $20,- 
493; A. F. Films, Iné., $10,000; Unity Films, 
$5,111; Knickerbocker Prod., $4,032; Robert 
Carlisle Prod., $20,215; Telenews Prod., $12,- 
847; C. & G. Film Effects Co., $78,034; Cin- 
effects, Inc., $85,275; Film Opticals, Inc., 
$50,682; Q. Q. Motion Picture Titles, $54,168; 
Reeves Sound Studios, $41,815; Emil Velazco, 
Inc., $56,189; Victor Animatograph Corp., 
$132,582 

The State Department contracted with the 
Society for Applied Anthropology for a movie 
script, the nature of which was not sup- 
plied. The price was $40,500. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, ap- 
parently the amendment as now drawn 
is parliamentarily correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 

ent because it does not belong in the 
bill. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SmitTH]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Situ of 
Wisconsin) there were—ayes 131, noes 
137. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 


in- 


Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FLtoop and 
Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
154, noes 154. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded reading the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4747) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
336 he reported the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not the Chair will .put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I am. 

ae SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. 

The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLEVENGER moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations with 
instructions to report the same back forth- 
with with the following amendment: Page 
15, line 3, strike out “$85,000,000” and insert 
“$70,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 142, nays 245, not voting 46, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 135] 


YEAS—142 

Aandahl Bishop Cunningham 
Abbitt Blackney Curtis, Nebr. 
Abernethy Bow Davis, Ga. 
Adair Bramblett Davis, Wis. 
Allen, Calif. Bray Devereux 
Allen, Dl, Brown, Ohio D’Ewart 
Andersen, Brownson Dolliver 

H. Carl Budge Elston 
Anderson, Calif.Buffett Fellows 
Andresen, Burdick Fenton 

August H. Bush Gamble 
Armstrong Butler Golden 
Ayres Byrnes, Wis. Goodwin 
Baker Chenoweth Gross 
Bates, Mass. Chiperfield Hall, 
Beall Church Leonard W 
Beamer Clevenger Harden 
Belcher Cole, Kans, Harvey 
Bennett, Mich. Colmer Hess 
Berry Crawford Hill 
Betts Crumpacker Hillings 
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Hinshaw 
Hoeven 


Hoffman, Mich. 


Holmes 
Horan 

Hull 
Jackson, Calif. 
James 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Jonas 
Kearns 
Kilburn 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lovre 
McConnell 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McVey 
Mack, Wash. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 
Meader 
Miller, Md. 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, La. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Bakewell 
Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates, Ky. 
Battle 
Beckworth 
Bender 
Bennett, Fla, 
Bentsen 
latnik 
orgs, Del. 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bosone 
Boykin 
Brown, Ga, 
Bryson 
Buckley 
Burleson 
Burnside 
Burton 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carlyle 
Carnahan 
Case 
Celler 
Chelf 
Chudoff 
Clemente 
Cole, N. ¥. 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Cox 
Crosser 
Dague 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dawson 
Deane 
DeGraffenried 
Delaney 
Dempsey 
Denny 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Donovan 
Doughton 
Doyle 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Engle 
Evins 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fernandez 
Fine 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fogarty 


Miller, Nebr. 
Morano 
Nicholson 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
Ostertag 
Phillips 

Polk 

Potter 
Poulson 
Rankin 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans, 
Robeson 
Rogers, Mass. 
Sadlak 

St. George 
Schwabe 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Secrest 
Shafer 
Sheehan 
Short 
Simpson, Ml. 
Simpson, Pa. 


NAYS—245 


Forand 
Ford 
Forrester 
Frazier 
Fugate 
Fulton 
Furcolo 
Garmatz 
Gary 
Gathings 
George 
Gordon 
Graham 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hand 
Hardy 
Harris 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays, Ark. 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Heller 
Herlong 
Herter 
Heselton 
Holifield 
Hope 
Howell 
Hunter 


Jackson, Wash. 


Jarman 
Javits 
Johnson 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Jones, 
Hamilton C, 
Jones, 
Woodrow W. 
Judd 
Karsten, Mo, 
Kean 
Kearney 
Keating 
Kee 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kersten, Wis, 
Kilday 
King 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Kluczynski 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lantaff 
Larcade 
Lesinski 
Lind 
Lucas 
Lyle 
McCarthy 
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Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stanley 
Stockman 
Taber 
Talle 
Thompson, 
Mich, 
Towe 
Vail 
Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Velde 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Weichel 
Werdel 
Wharton 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. ¥. 
Wilson, Ind. , 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wood, Idaho 


McCormack 
McGrath 
McGuire 
McKinnon 
McMillan 
McMullen 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill, 
Madden 
Magee 
Mahon 
Mansfield 
Marshall 
Merrow 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Morris 
ath es 
ort6fi © 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murdock 
Nelson 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Ill, 
O'Neill 
O'Toole 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Patterson 
Philbin 
Pickett 
Poage 
Preston 
Price 
Priest 
Prouty 
Quinn 
Rabaut 
Radwan 
Rains 
Reams 
Redden 
Rhodes 
Ribicoff 
Richards 
Riehiman 
Riley 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo, 
Rogers, Fla, 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sabath 
Sasscer 
Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 
Hugh D., Jr. 
Seely-Brown 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Sieminsk! 
Sikes 
Sittler 
Smith, Miss, 
Spence 
Staggers 

















1951 
Steed Trimble Wickersham 
Stefan Vaughn Widnall 
Stigler Vinson Willis 
Sutton Walter Wilson, Tex. 
Taylor Watts Wolverton 
Teague Welch Yates 
Thomas Wheeler Yorty 
Thornberry Whitaker Zablock!i 
Tollefson Whitten 
NOT VOTING—46 

Angell Ellsworth Murray, Tenn. 
Arends Gavin Murray, Wis. 
Boggs, La. Gillette Norblad 
Breen Gore O'Brien, Mich, 
Brehm Gossett Perkins 
Brooks Gwinn Powell 
Busbey Hall, Ramsay 
Camp Edwin Arthur Regan 
Chatham Halleck Saylor 
Curtis, Mo. Harrison, Va. Smith, Kans. 
Denton Harrison, Wyo. Tackett 
Dingell Hoffman, 01. Thompson, Tex, 
Dondero Irving Wier 
Dorn Kelley, Pa. Wood, Ga. 
Durham Miller, N. ¥. Woodruff 
Eaton Murphy 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Busbey for, with Mr. Kelley of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Boggs of Louis!- 
ana against. 

Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Tackett against. 

Mr. Arends for, with Mr. Perkins against. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia for, with Mr. Dur- 
ham against. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri for, 
Thompson against. 

Mr. Dondero for, with Mr. Murphy against. 

Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr. O’Brien of Mich- 
igan against. 

Mr. Dorn for, with Mr. Denton against. 

Mr. Hoffman of Illinois for, with Mr. 
Camp against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Angell with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Smith of Kansas with Mr. Murray of 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. Gillette with Mr. Ramsay. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Ellsworth with Mr. Irving. 

Mr. Miller of New York with Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. Norblad with Mr. Wood. 

Mr. Saylor with Mr. Wier. 

Mr. Eaton with Mr. Chatham. 

Mr. Gavin with Mr. Regan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days im which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT ON H. R. 
1005 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have un- 
til midnight tomorrow night to file a 
committee report on the bill H. R. 1005, 
and that the minority may have a like 
privilege, 


with Mr. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


EXEMPTION OF ADMISSION TAX TO UNT- 
FORMED MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4601) to 
provide that the admission tar shall not 
apply in respect of admissions free of 
charge of uniformed members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

The Clerk reaa the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ob‘ection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speak- 
er, this is simply confined to the Armed 
Forces? 

PURPOSE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. This bill 
would exempt from admissions tax mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States in uniform when admitted free of 
charge to sporting events, moving pic- 
ture theaters, and any other places sub- 
ject to the admissions tax. This would 
be accomplished by amending section 
1700 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, effective as to admissions on and 
after the first day of the first month 
which begins more than 10 days after 
the date of enactment. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Under present law, persons (includ- 
ing members of the Armed Forces) ad- 
mitted free or at reduced rates are re- 
quired to pay the same amount of tax 
as a person who is charged the regular 
admissions price with certain minor ex- 
ceptions. Although H. R. 4473, the rev- 
enue bill of 1951 which is now pending 
in the Senate, would provide an exemp- 
tion from admissions tax for all persons 
who are admitted free to various places 
of amusement, this bill is still the sub- 
ject of hearings by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance. Your committee be- 
lieves that an exemption for members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
in uniform should be enacted as soon as 
possible. This time of year is the height 
of the sporting season, and in order 
for this exemption to be of advan- 
tage to servicemen, it should be enacted 
promptly. 

Your committee has been advised that 
there is considerable reluctance upon 
the part of persons who are operating 
ball parks, moving-picture theaters, and 
other places of amusement to extend the 
privilege of free admissions to men in 
uniform because they must still go to 
the trouble under present law of collect- 
ing the admissions tax based upon the 
established price of admissions to such 
places. Your committee has also been 
advised by persons who are in charge of 
the recreation programs for servicemen 
that it is sometimes impossible to obtain 
free admittance for such personnel be- 
cause of the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself levies a charge for such 
admissions by way of an admissions tax. 
During World War II, members of the 
military and naval forces of the United 





States when in uniform were exempted 
from admissions tax where admissions 
were free. Restoration of a similar ex- 
emption during the current period of 
mobilization for the national emergen- 
cy would contribute greatly to the mo- 
rale of the members of our Armed Forces. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “No tax shall 
be imposed in the case of admission free 
charge of a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States when in uniform 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall be applicable to admissions on and : T 
the first day of the first month which begins 
more than ten days after the date of the 
enactment of this act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE FUND 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
regret I did not have a chance to get a 
vote on my amendment to cut $350,000 
of the funds allocated for what is de- 
scribed as Foreign Service entertainment 
in the Department of State. 

It is my understanding the 1952 budcet 
has requested the following sums for next 
year: For entertainment, Foreign Serv- 
ice, $1,000,000; entertainment or repre- 
sentation international information, 
$365,000; for ECA, $350,000; Interna- 
tional contingencies, $100,000; Institute 
of American Affairs, $42,000; miscella- 
neous items, $23,000. This is a total of 
more than $1,800,000. There are prob- 
ably additional items of similar nature 
buried elsewhere in the appropriation 
legislation for the State Department and 
its associate agencies. 

This is a lot of money for so-calied 
entertainment. It is an item that can 
well be reduced without injury to any- 
one. In fact, it would be for the best 
interests of the Department, and it 
would help the taxpayers to the extent of 
more than $300,000. 

It is interesting to observe that 
item of $850,000 now included in the bill 
is described as being required, and I 
quote from the report, “for entertain- 
ment necessary in the conduct of official 
duties and purchase of flowers, wreaths, 
and similar tokens for presentation in 
accordance with iocal custom on 
priate occasions.” The report, of course, 
does not complete the statement and ex- 
plain more realistically the purpose for 
which the funds are used. I should add, 
however, the hearings indicate more 
complete information in this respect. 

My amendment, if approved, would cut 
the item of $850,000 down to $500,000. 
The item should be reduced even more. 
The approval of the reduction by this 


the 


appro- 
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House would further indicate that the 
people of this country, as well as the 
Coneress, are not in favor of increasing 
unnécessary expenditures. It would also 
be notice to those who use these funds 
that they should be expected to hold 
such expenses in line. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call at- 
tention to the manner in which these 
allowances have been increased and ap- 
proved by this committee in recent years. 
According to the testimony submitted, 
this item of entertainment or representa- 
tion in 1942 was $163,000. In 1943 it was 
$185,000, and in 1944, $225,000. It has 
been increasing year by year, until this 
year those in charge of the State Depart- 
ment have asked this Congress to ap- 
propriate a million dollars for entertain- 
ment, which is in addition to $700,000 
or $800,000 requested by other related 
agencies, including the ECA, which is 
asking for $350,000 for its entertainment 
funds. 

I think the House will be interested 
in the further observation that the State 
Department, according to figures given 
me on good authority, since 1942 has 
spent more than $6,000,000 for so-called 
entertainment and representation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in order that the 
House may have some of the reasons 
given for these large expenditures, I 
would like to quote briefly from a state- 
ment by a representative of the Depart- 
ment before the committee in charge of 
this legislation. Here is what he has to 
say, and I quote: 

Members of the Foreitn Service, in order 
to obtain vital information to supplement 
other sources of information, must build up 
personal relationships with persons who can 
furnish this information. This cannot be 
done overnight. Initial contacts must be 
cultivated over a’ considerable period of time. 
It is only after an officer has established a 
relationship of confidence that he can ask 
pointed and direct questions and hope to 
get at least a partially frank answer to the 
many problems entering into our foreign 
relations, 

It would seem to me that the method 
for building personal relationships and 
for obtaining vital information of im- 
portance to our country is, to say the 
least, a risky one, if our representatives 
in top-flight positions are relying on such 
method in the carrying on of negotia- 
tions with representatives of foreign 
countries. Surely there must be a bet- 
ter method of dealing with such vital 
problems than to depend so much upon 
such procedure. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the con- 
ferees on the bill (S. 1717) to amend and 
extend the Defense Production Act of 
1950 and the Housing and Rent Act of 
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1947, as amended, may have until mid- 
night Saturday to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR JULY 27 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
relation to the program tomorrow the 
first order of business will be the peace- 
with-Germany resolution. It is expected 
that will not take long, as it was unani- 
mously reported out of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Thereafter we will take up the off- 
shore tidelands bill. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Does the majority 
leader expect to work Saturday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I do not ex- 
pect to. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


DOUBLE PAYMENT OF VETERANS’ 
TUITION 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I noticed an article in the press 
yesterday about double payment of tui- 
tion to certain universities, which is 
now being investigated by a House com- 
mittee. 

During the last Congress, a bill was 
reported by the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, H. R.-7057, Public Law 571, 
Eighty-first Congress, which provided 
that funds paid to land-grant colleges, 
under the Land Grant Acts, should not 
be taken into consideration in connec- 
tion with funds received by the same 
colleges for training veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. The 
legislation was opposed by the Comp- 
troller General as well as the Bureau of 
the Budget because in principle it pro- 
vided double payment for the same serv- 
ices, with the Government footing the 
bill. 

I opposed the bill, as did the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Keatrnc], 
and evidence was produced on the floor, 
in the form of vouchers and other docu- 
ments showing these duplicate pay- 
ments under the Land Grant Acts and 
the servicemen’s readjustment law, list- 
ing the same professors at the same sala- 
ries. I recall one case of six professors 


in a western university whose salaries 
were partially paid under the Morrill- 
Nelson and Bankhead-Jones Acts and 
I submitted the voucher to the House 
which showed that $2,000 had been paid 
to these professors under the land-grant 
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laws. I pointed out to the House that 
we found the same university coming 
in with a cost estimate, listing these 
professors’ salaries, for reimbursement 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, and they made no deduction for 
the $2,000 they had already received 
under the Land Grant Act. 

The Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mated the cost of this bill at $10,000,000. 
Here you have the Federal Government 
paying $20,000,000 for $10,000,000 worth 
of service. 

The roll call on that bill is very in- 
teresting. It is in the Recorp of March 
20, 1950, and is found in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD, volume 96, part 3, page 
3657. Those who are complaining the 
loudest about double tuition today voted 
for the bill. Four members of the Select 
Committee Investigating Educational 
Training voted for the bill and two Mem- 
bers were paired for the bill, which rati- 
fied and authorized future duplicate 
payments. Here you have a majority of 
a congressional committee voting for 
double payments and now complaining 
because the payments are being made. 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the success of Mrs. VERA BUCHANAN in 
the Thirty-third District of Pennsyl- 
vania to replace her revered husband in 
this House was an important victory for 
the Democratic cause in our country. 

We of Pennsylvania knew that Mrs. 
BucHANAN would be the victor, but we 
have been most pleased and happy with 
the size of her.majority. 

And let there be no mistake about the 
campaign. Mrs. BuCHANAN carried on 
her crusade without mincing words. She 
supported the Democratic administra- 
tion, and she believes in the program 
which the administration is carrying on 
through Congress. She stood four- 
Square behind our President. Her op- 
ponent was vehement in his criticism of 
our program. The people made the de- 
cision, and more than 60 percent of them 
stood with Mrs. BUCHANAN. 

This is the fourth special election held 
this year. The results of these elections 
have been most interesting. They show 
a steady rise in Democratic strength. 
On March 9, in Missouri, the Democrats 
received 43.2 percent of the vote. Then 
on April 14, in Kentucky the Democratic 
majority was recorded as 55.3 percent. 
In West Virginia on July 17, the Demo- 
cratic majority was 58.4 percent. Mrs. 
BUCHANAN received a majority of 61.8 
percent. 

These results are indicative of the 
temper of the American people. They 
reflect a desire on the part of the people 
to have a vigorous representation in 
Washington supporting our administra- 
tion. This steady rise in Democratic 
strength means that our people want 
action to continue the President’s strug- 
gle to achieve peace in our world and 
security here at home. 
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Note this, Mr. Speaker, in the elections 
in Kentucky, West Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania, the percentage of Democratic 
votes was measurably higher than it was 
in 1946. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Focarty and to include a speech 
delivered this morning by Hon. Joun O, 
Pastore, Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. Larcabe in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Witson of Texas and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. CLEMENTE and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Movutper (at the request of Mr. 
Jones of Missouri) in three instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GREEN and to irclude an article 
that appeared in the Reporter. 

Mr. Ramsay and to include a letter 
appearing in the Ashland (Ky.) Inde- 
pendent. 

Mr. Lane in three instances and to in- 
clude an editorial and other extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Van ZaANpT, Mr. JOHNSON, and Mr. 
Goopwin and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BurpIick. 

Mr. Burrett in two instances and to 
include excerpts. 

Mr. ScupperR and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Mack of Washington and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. VELDE. 

Mr. Saptak in connection with the fu- 
neral of Mr. Charles Ryan, secretary to 
a Congressman. 

Mr. RANKIN and to include a bill he 
introduced for the creation of a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin to revise and 
extend his remarks in the Committee of 
the Whole and include excerpts. 

Mr. Rooney to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include certain ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. AnFuso (at the request of Mr. 
Rooney) and to include certain extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio and to include the 
text of an address before the Massachu- 
setts Legislature by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, General of the Army. 

Mr. CLEMENTE in five instances. 

Mr. ENGLE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SIEMINSEI in two instances and in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GaATHINGs and to include an article. 

Mr. Rapaut and to include a speech 
delivered by Dean Acheson at the birth- 
day celebration. 

Mr. Rasavt to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GRANGER, 

Mr. McGRaTH. 

Mr. Jackson of Washington ‘(at the 
request of Mr. MANSFIELD) and to include 
extraneous matter. 
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Mr. RuHopEs and to include a state- 
ment by Paul A. Strachan, president of 
the American Federation of Physically 
Handicapped. 

Mr. PHILBIN. 

Mr. Meaper to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. JENSEN. 

Mr. Jonas and to include extraneous 
matter. ° 

Mr. WEICHEL and to include additional 
matter. 

Mr. Donpero (at the request of Mr. 
MarTIN of Massachusetts) and to in- 
clude an address this morning at the 
Brumidi celebration in the Rotunda. 

Mr. Jupp in three separate instances 
and in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an ‘article appearing in the 
Times-Herald. 

Mr. HaceEn in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted as follows tc: 

Mr. Smitu of Kansas ‘at the request 
of Mr. Rees of Kansas), for 15 days, on 
account of serving on maneuvers with 
National Guard. 

Mr. Say or, for an indefinite period, on 
account of official committee business. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 997. An act for the relief of William 
J. Drinkwine. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Friday, July 27, 1951, at 
11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 
Under clause 2, of rule XXIV, the fol- 


lowing bill with Senate amendments 
thereto, was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred as follows: 


H. R. 2416. An act relating to the exclusion 
from gross income of income from discharge 
of indebtedness, to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed with 
the amendments of the Senate numbered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


647. A communication from ‘the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $285,000 
for the Department of the Interior (H. Doc. 
No. 206); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

648. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Georgette Jeanne Williams, file No. 7450296 
CR 29659, ana requesting that it be with- 
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drawn from those before the Congres 
returned to the jurisdiction of the -D 
ment of Justice; to the Committee 
Judiciary. 


and 


part- 


on the 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


PUBLIC 


Under clause 2 of rule XITI, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the prope 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rule: 
Resolution 356. Resolution for < 
tion of House Joint Resolution 289 int 
resolution to terminate the state of w I 
tween the United States and the Gover 
ment of Germany; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 758). Referred to the Hou 
Calendar 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R, 4601. A bill to provide that 
the admission tax shall not apply in respect 
of admissions free of charge of uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 766) 
Refe~vred to the Committee of the 
House on the State of the Union 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4914. A bill to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military and naval in- 
Sstallations, and for other purposes 
amendment (Rept. No. 767) Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
S.ate of the Union. 


House 


isidera 


Whole 


without 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 543. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Jean Clarke; without amendment (Rept. No 
759). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 581. An act for the relief of 
Kiyoko and Chiyiko Ishigo; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 760). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 585. An act for the relief of Shizu Fujii 
and her son, Suenori Fujii; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 761). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 700. A bill for the relief of 
Dora Jenny Wagner; with amendment (Rept 
No. 762). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary 
H. R. 1413. A bill for the relief of Franz 
Geyling;: with amendment (Rept. No. 763) 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1463. A bill for the relief of 
David Lee Harrigan; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 764). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2165. A bill for the relief of 
Matthew Terry; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 765) Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 4959. A bill to continue the improvee 
ment and protection of the natural resources 
of the United States by providing for the 
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transfer to the States of certain lands ac- 
quired under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act and held by such States under 
lease; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 4960. A bill to amend the act of July 
31, 1945, to authorize Federal payments to 
the States in the case of certain toll bridges 
made free prior to January 1, 1953; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 4961. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Palm Canyon National Mon- 
ument, in the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BELCHER: 

H. R. 4962. A bill to provide an increased 
penalty for the sale of narcotic drugs, to 
persons under 21 years of age, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. R. 4963. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
certain fuel-fired electric generating plants 
in order to make it possible for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to meet certain defense 
power requirements in the Pacific Northwest, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. MCKINNON: 

H. R. 4964. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to enlarge existing water- 
supply facilities for the San Diego, Calif., 
area in order to insure the existence of an 
adequate water supply for naval and Marine 
Corps installations and defense production 
plants in such area; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 4965. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to sell and convey to Sam 
Arvanitis and George Arvanitis a parcel of 
land consisting of one-quarter acre, more 
or less, situated at the Naval Ammunition 
and Net Depot, Seal Beach, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 4966. A bill governing the hospitali- 
Zation of the mentally ill of Alaska, and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
locate, establish, construct, equip, and op- 
erate a hospital for the mentally ill of Alaska 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. Con. Res. 142. Concurrent resolution to 
establish the Joint Committee on Railroad 
Retirement Benefits; .to the Committee on 
Rules 

H. Con. Res. 143. Concurrent resolution to 
provide funds for the expenses of the inves- 
tigation and study authorized by House 
Concurrent Resolution 142; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. Con. Res. 144. Concurrent resolution 
concerning the Secretary of State; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. Res. 357, Resolution to provide for an 
Investigation of action taken by the Defense 
Production Administration and other agen- 
cies with respect to certificates of necessity 
for emergency facilities, in authorizing con- 
struction, and in making direct loans for 
plant expansion; to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Delaware, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to an act providing 
that the State of Delaware may enter into 
a compact with any other State for mutual 
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helpfulness in meeting any civil defense 
emergency or disaster; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts (by 
request): 

H. R. 4967. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Genovese; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. i 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 4968. A bill for the relief of Donato 
Calabrese and Carmela Catalano Caiabrese; 
to the Committ e on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMP: 

H. R. 4969. A hill for the relief of Susa 
Yukiko Thomason; to the Comuiaittee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 4970. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
J. Lindstrom and Fred C. Carlson; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 4971. A bill for the relief of Josefina 
V. Guerrero; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 4972. A bill for the relief of Kichizo 
and Yasu Nakagawa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Con. Res. 145. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence to certain aliens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

364. By Mr. BEAMER: Petition of the con- 
gregation of the First Christian Church, 
Marion, Ind., requesting that every effort be 
put forth to bring about the release of Wil- 
liam N. Oatis; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

365. By Mr. THORNBERRY: Petition of 
citizens of the Tenth Congressional District 
of Texas, requesting that the Toynsend bill 
be brought out of committee so that ade- 
quate care may be taken of our aged citizens; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

366. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Filipino 
Businessmen's ‘ Association of Honolulu, 
Honolulu, T. H., relative to supporting and 
endorsing H. R. 4298 to confer upon Hawaii 
the status of a State for purposes of the 
immigration and naturalization laws and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Fripay, Jury 27, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, July 24, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal Spirit, whose inward fellow- 
ship means cleansing, peace and power, 
we come asking that there may be dis- 
solved the barriers that keep our souls 
from Thee. Save us, we pray, from a 


towering self-sufficiency that will not 
even recognize our need, from an im- 
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penitence too proud to confess guilt, and 
from the spiritual blindness that sees 
vividly the visible but is uraware of the 
invisible and eternal. May this noontide 
pause in the busy day be but the symbol 
of zones of quiet we habitually keep in- 
violate around our too agitated lives. 
We confess that the world is too much 
with us, in getting and spending we lay 
waste our powers. Save us from crip- 
pling pessimism and despair. Build 
Thou our inner strength and grant that 
we may be among those who stand in 
the evil day and having done all still 
stand. Amen. 


THe JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFARLAND, und 
by unan:mous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, July 26, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Hawks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 4601. An act to provide that the ad- 
missions tax shall not apply in respect of 
admissions free of charge of uniformed mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces cf the United 
States; and 

H. R. 4740. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 997) for the relief 
of William J. Drinkwine, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H. R. 4601. An act to provide that the ad- 
missions tax shall not apply in respect of 
admissions free of charge of uniformed mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 4740. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. SALTONSTALL, and by 
unanimous consent, he and Mr. Smitu of 
New Jersey were excused from attend- 
ance on the session of the Senate later 
this afternoon for 2 hours in order to 
attend the funeral of Admiral Sherman. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the Rrec- 
orD, and transact routine business, with- 
out debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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SENATOR McCARTHY’S EXPOSE OF COM- 
MUNISM—RESOLUTION OF YOUNG 


REPUBLICANS CLUB OF WINNEBAGO 
COUNTY, WIS. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Young Re- 
publicans Club of Winnebago County, 
Wis., in support of the efforts of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartTHy!] to expose communism. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Whereas it is felt that many people have 
lost sight of the aims and fundamental ob- 
jectives of Senator Jos—EPpH McCarTHy’s cru- 
sade against communism; and 

Whereas we feel that Senator McCartuy 
fearlessly pioneered against great opposition 
to expose this Communist menace; and 

Whereas many people have been misled by 
attempts on the part of certain dissident ele- 
ments of the population to discredit and dis- 
parage Senator McCartHy: Now, therefore, 
let it be 

Resolved, That the Young Republicans 
Club of Winnebago County hereby congratu- 
lates and commends Senator McCartuy 
for his outstanding service to the American 
people in spearheading the drive to rid our 
Government of traitorous elements; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we, the Young Republicans 
Club of Winnebago County, stand ready to 
support Senator McCartHy wholeheartedly 
in all his efforts to expose communism, ap- 
peasement of fuzzy-minded international- 
ists, and enemies of Christianity, the Ameri- 
can representative republic, and of man as 
an individual. 

OsHKOSH, WIs., July 25, 1951. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

H.R.1199. A bill to amend section 12 of 
the Missing Persons Act, as amended, relat- 
ing to travel by dependents and transporta- 
tion of household and personal effects; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 584). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

H. R. 3782. A bill to authorize a per capita 
payment to members of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 585). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 1907. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1908. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 

Craft; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

S. 1909. A bill for the relief of Henry Bon- 
gart and Evelyn Bongart; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1910. A bill for the relief of the racially 
ineligible Tane Watanabe fiancée of a United 
States citizen veteran of World War II; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

S.1911. A bill for the relief of Michael 
David Liu, a minor; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 1912. A bill to provide for conveyance of 
certain land to the city of New Orleans; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1913. A bill to authorize the use of ap- 
propriations for refunding moneys errone- 
ously received and covered for the refund of 
forfeited bail; and 

S. 1914 (by request). A bill to amend sec- 
tion 2151 of title 18, United States Code, re- 
lating to sabotage; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: . 

S. 1915. A bill for the relief of Mohamed 
Akbar Khan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1916. A bill for the relief of Olga Mad- 
sen, a minor; and 

S. 1917. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Oveida 
Mohrke and her son, Gerard Mohrke; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1918. A bill for the incorporation of the 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. 1919. A bill for the relief of Sister Anna 
Ettl; 

S. 18°0O. A bill for the relief of Tara £ 
and 

S. 1921. A bill for the relief of Efstratios 
Maravelios (also known as Steve Maravelias); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO CITY 
OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to convey certain land to the city of New 
Orleans, La., and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an explanatory statement of 
the bill by me be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The VICE PRES-DENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the explanatory 
statement will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1912) to provide for con- 
veyance of certain land to the city of 
New Orleans, introduced by Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

The explanatory statement is as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER 

During 1944, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration undertook a project for the de. 
velopment of the Moisant International Air- 
port (formerly Kenner-Moisant Airport). It 
was determined that certain lands were 
needed to accomplish the necessary devel- 
opment and to protect the airport. In order 
to expedite the acquisition of the needed 
lands, the United States Corps of Engineers, 
the construction agency, agreed to acquire 
the land by condemnation in the name of 
the United States with the city of New Or- 
leans putting up the money for the purchase 
price and for all necessary expenses. It was 
understood that once the United States had 
title to the lands that it would reconvey 
the lands to the city of New Orleans. The 
city issued checks in the amount of $300,- 
000 to the Treasurer of the United States 
and the Corps of Engineers proceeded with 
the condemnation proceedings and took title 
to the land in the name of the United States. 
Further, the city, in reliance on the assur- 
ances it had received from the Government, 
spent additional amounts on improvements 
to the lands in question and has induced a 
private individual to invest his funds on 
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improvements which are located on the 
lands. The Government recently completed 
condemnation, The city has requested the 
Corps of Engineers to convey the fee simple 
title to the land to it. Certain war powers 
which the Corps of Engineers had during the 
war have expired and the Corps of Engineers 
cannot convey the lands in question without 
authority from General Services Administra- 
tion. The General Services Administration 
will not approve a direct conveyance of fee 
simple title to the lands in view of the fact 
that there is no written contract in exist- 
ence in which the United States afiirmatively 
obligated itself to reconvey the lands in 
question to the city of New Orleans. How- 
ever, the General Services Administration 
authorized the Department of Defense to dis- 
pose of the property in accordance with the 
provisions of section 502 (a) (1) of Public 
Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, which contin- 
ued in effect the section 13 (g) of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended. The city 
of New Orleans ‘will not accept a transfer 
under those conditions since such a disposal 
would make the lands subject to a number 
of restrictions and conditions whereas the 
appropriation of the $300,000 by the city was 
made with the understanding that the city 
would get unencumbered fee simple title to 
the property. 

The Department of Defense has not de- 
veloped any of the property in question. 

In view of the above, it is believed that 
some agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, preferably the Department of Defense, 
should be authorized to convey to the city 
of New Orleans fee simple title to the lands 
in question in order to enable the Govern- 
ment to fulfill its obligation to the city. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, etc., were or- 
dered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Statement by Senator Kerr on July 27, 
1951, before the Subcommittee on Army Civil 
Functions of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations, regarding the necessity for 
flood-control appropriations. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Editorials entitled “Finland Stands Firm,” 
and “Finland and Neighbor,” regarding the 
recent elections in Finland. 

By Mr. WILEY: 


Editorials condemning the sale of nar- 
cotic drugs to teen-age children, the first 
entitled “Get the Narcotics Sellers,” pub- 


lished in the Racine ( Wis.) Journal-Times of 

July 10, 1951; the second entitled “Kill That 

Rattlesnake,” published in the July 19, 1951, 

issue of the Manitowoc (Wis.) Herald-Times. 
By Mr. O'MAHONEY: 

Editorial entitled “A Plan To Conserve 
the Taxpayer and His Dollar,” published in 
the Baltimore Sun of July 26, 1951, regard- 
ing a proposal by Senator MCCLELLAN and 
Senator Moopy to amend the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 


By Mr. KEM: 
Editorial entitled “They're Lions at Home,” 
published in the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening 


World-Herald of July 20, 1951. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1952 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3973) makin: 
propriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Fercvson] for himself and the 
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Senator from New Hampshire 
Bripces!, which will be stated. 

The Lecrstative CLERK. On page 65, 
line 4, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

Sec. —. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act shall be used to pay the 
compensation of any Civilian employee of 
the Government whose duties consist of 
acting as chauffeur of any Government- 
owned passenger motor vehicle (other than 
a bus or ambulance), unless such appropri- 
ation is specifically authorized to be used 
for paying the compensation of employees 
performing such duties, 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
consumed in calling the roll not be 
charged to either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is s) ordered, The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


(Mr. 


Aiken Hennings Moody 
Bennett Hickenlooper Morse 
Benton Hill -Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Nixon 
Bridges Holland O’Conor 
Butler, Md. Hunt O'Mahoney 
Byrd Ives Pastore 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chavez Kem Saltonstall 
Clements Kerr Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Smathers 
Cordon Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Langer Smith, N. J, 
Douglas Lehman Smith, N.C. 
Duff Lodge Sparkman 
Dworshak Magnuson Stennis 
Eastland Malone Taft 

Ecton Maybank Underwood 
Eliender McCarran Watkins 
Ferguson McCarthy Wherry 
Frear McClellan Wiley 
Gillette McFarland Williams 
Green McKellar Young 
Hayden Millikin 

Hendrickson Monroney 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Humpnrey], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JonNsTon], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAvuvER], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, Lone], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. NgEELy] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorcE! is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
But er!, and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr, JENNER! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr., 
Cain}, the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Martin], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr, WELKER] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr, Tosey!] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 
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The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Tuve] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan [{Mr. Fereuson!], on behalf of 
himself and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan has 15 minutes at his 
disposal. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The minority lead- 
er was engaged, and I did not wish to 
interrupt him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Michigan, as the sponsor of the amend- 
ment, is entitled to 15 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, when 
the consideration of the appropriation 
bill was resumed the distinguished 
President of the Senate, stated the ques- 
tion on the pending amendment, fol- 
lowing which we had a quorum call. My 
understanding is that the time consumed 
in calling the quorum was not charged 
to either side. As the sponsor of the 
amendment, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson] is in charge of 15 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan has 15 minutes on his 
amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment, and I ask that 
the amendment, as modified, be stated 
by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment, as modified, will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 65, 
line 4, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. —. Except for the car officially as- 
signed to the Secretary of Agriculture, no 
part of any appropriation contained in this 
act shall be used to pay the compensation of 
any civilian employee of the Government 
whose duties consist of acting as chauffeur 
of any Governmeft-owned passenger motor 
vehicle (other than a bus or ambulance), 
unless such appropriation is specifically au- 
thorized to be used for paying the com- 


pensation of employees performing such du- 
ties. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, for 
the Recorp, let me say that as of July 1, 
1950, the last official report I have, the 
Department of Agriculture had seven 
full-time chauffeurs in the District of 
Columbia and none in the field. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
willing to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment “7-25-51—A.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LectstativeE CLERK. On page 65, 
between lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 411. No part of the money appropri- 
ated for the Department of Agriculture by 
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this act or made available for expenditure 
by any corporation by this act which is 
in excess of 75 percent of the amount re- 
quired to pay the compensation of all per- 
sons the budget estimates for personal serv- 
ices heretofore submitted to the Congress for 
the fiscal year 1952 contemplated would be 
employed by the Department of Agriculture 
or by such corporation, respectively, during 
such fiscal year in the performance of— 

(1) functions performed by &@ person des- 
ignated as an information specialist, in- 
formation and editorial specialist, publica- 
tions and information coordinator, press re- 
lations officer or counsel, photographer, radio 
expert, televirion expert, motion-picture ex- 
pert, or publicity expert, or designated by 
any similar title, or 

(2) functions performed by persons who 
assist persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) in drafting, preparing, edit- 
ing, typing, duplicating, or disseminating 
public information publications or releases, 
radio or television scripts, magazine articles, 
photographs, motion pictures, and similar 
material, 
shal] be available to pay the compensation of 
persons performing the functions described 
in (1) or (2). 


On page 65, line 4, strike out “411” and 
insert in lieu thereof “412.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senate has already adupted an identical 
amendment on another bill, and I am 
willing to take this amendment to con- 
ference, to see what can be done with it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which has been accepted by the 
Senator from Georgia, known as the pub- 
licity amendment, was adopted on the 
independent offices appropriution bill by 
a recorded vote of 60 to 10. It was also 
adopted on the Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriation bill. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the body of the Recorp, 
at this point, as a part of my remarks, 
an explanatory statement regarding the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Pusiictry AMENDMENT TO AGRICULTURE AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, BY SENATOR BYRD, WITH 
SENATOR FERGUSON 


THE AMENDMENT 


“No money appropriated by this act to any 
corporation or agency shall be available to 
pay the compensation of persons performing 
information functions or related supporting 
functions, if the amount expended by such 
corporation or agency during the fiscal year 
1952 to pay such compensation is in excess 
of 75 percent of the amount required to pay 
the compensation of all persons the budget 
estimates for personal services heretofore 
submitted to the Congress for the fiscal year 
1952 contemplated would be employed by 
such corporation or agency during such fiscal 
year in the performance of information 
functions and related supporting functions. 
For the purposes of this section, the term 
“information functions’ means functions 
usually performed by a person designated as 
an information specialist, information and 
ec:torial specialist, publications and infor- 
mation coordinator, press-relations officer or 
counsel, or publicity expert, or designated 
by any similar title; and the term “related 
supporting functions” means functions per- 
formed by persons who assist persons per- 
forming information functions in the draft- 
ing, preparing, editing, typing, duplicating, 
or disseminating of public information pub- 
lications or releases, radio or television 
scripts, magazine articles, and similar ma- 
terial.” 
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STATEMENT BY Si NATOR BYRD 


The purpose of this amendment is to cor- 
rect one of the greatest abuses in our gov- 
ernmental services. Since 1913 it has been 
illegal by virtue of an act of Congress, for 
governmental agencies to employ any pub- 
licity experts unless appropriations are spe- 
cifically made for that purpose. Notwith- 
standing that, every agency of the Govern- 
ment has publicity agents. It is true they 
are not called by that name, but they are 
sc ttered throughout the departments. I 
am presenting an amendment, which is the 
only way by which the question can be 
reached, which provides that for the pur- 
pose of information functions only 75 per- 
cent of the money recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget shall be available for 
expenditure under this bill. 

I call attention to a long fight which has 
been made for the purpose of trying to elim- 
inate these publicity agents, whose employ- 
ment, as I have said, has been illegal since 
1913, when an act was placed on the statute 
books providing that no money appropriated 
by Congress should be used for the compen- 
sation of any publicity expert, unless spe- 
cifically appropriated for that purpose. 

The effect of the amendment would be, as 
I said, to limit expenditure of funds appro- 
priated in this act for personal service to 
75 percent of the amount requested by the 
President in his budget estimates to pay em- 
ployees whose functions are those of pub- 
licity experts and their assistants, and those 
engaged in related supporting activities, such 
as typing, mimeographing, mailing, and so 
forth. 

Individual glorification of bureaucrats and 
political propaganda constitute the press 
service problem which this amendment seeks 
to curtail. It has been a problem for a 
long time. Since 1913, as I said, there has 
been a statute on the books providing that 
no money appropriated by Congress shall 
be used for the compensation of any pub- 
licity expert unless specifically appropriated 
for that purpose. 

On pages 4409 and 4410 of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECorD of September 6, 1913, the prob- 
lem was summed up in the debate as follows: 

“No person should be employed as a press 
agent by a Government agency to extoll his 


boss or to advertise the work Of the depart- ° 


ment, but we ought to have men in the 
various departments to make available facts 
about the work of these departments to the 
public.” 

The amendment which is proposed by my- 
self and the Senators associated with me 
allows a sufficient appropriation to make 
facts available about the work of the depart- 
ments, but it will, I think, compel the dis- 
missal of all those who are being employed 
as publicity experts, of whom there are many 
thousands of them, and who are acting as 
such. 

In 1937, the Brookings Institution, in a 
report for the Senate Select Committee To 
Investigate Executive Agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, said: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the em- 
ploy:nent of publicity experts is forbidden by 
the act of October 22, 1913 (38 Stat. L. 208, 
212), unless funds are specifically appro- 
priated for that purpose, publicity agents are 
nevertheless appointed under other designa- 
tions, and one of the results has been an 
increasing flood of press releases produced 
by the process method.” 

Later, in 1947, the House cornmittee headed 
by Representative Harness said: 

“It is a duty of representative government 
to keep the people fully and accurately in- 
formed. Administrative officials at policy- 
making levels are, and should be, entirely 
free to express their views and discuss policy 
on any issue. But beyond the regula. news 
channels no agency properly may go. The 
information services of the administrative 
agencies may not lawfully use public funds 


to promote new projects, to influence legis- 
lation, or to mold public opinion for or 
against any legislative proposal. * * ® 
The sole legal function of Federal informa- 
tion service is to issue factuai objective, and 
studiously unbiased information. 

“Unfortunately, the law is being violated 
repeatedly by numerous administrative agen- 
cies. In hundreds of ways, some devious, 
some blatant. Federal officials and employees 
are ignoring or flouting section 201 of title 
18 of the Criminal Code, often for the delib- 
erate purpose of fostering sentiment and 
support for administration policies and 
programs. 

“The issue is far broader than the merits 
of any particular piece of legislation. The 
record reveals clearly the manner in which 
Government lobbyists operate on the Federal 
payroll, how they are always at work to ex- 
pand their fields of interests, to perpetuate 
themselves in office, and to impose their ideas 
and systems upon the American people by 
organized propaganda paid for entirely by 
the diversion of public funds from their 
true purposes to the secret purposes of top 
bu.eaucrats and planners.” 

Then the Hoover Commission task force 
said: 

“Every agency of the Government main- 
tains its public relations staff. Every agency 
issues printed matter in great or small vol- 
ume every year for public distribution. 
Printing costs on Government literature ap- 
proach $50,000,000 a year, and the mailing 
costs computed at regulur postage rates add 
$40,000,000 a year. 

Staff salaries in publicity functions were 
tabulated by the Bureau of the Budget for 
fiscal year 1948 at $13,000,000, but this figure 
does not include editorial and research ex- 
pense in the preparation of Government in- 
telligence. The Budget Bureau's itemization 
begins with preparations of the press re- 
lease, radio continuity, or motion-picture 
scrips. The research and testing behind the 
press release are not charge. to the publicity 
function but rather to the routine adminis- 
trative expenses of the department. 

“In many cases public-relations work is 
concealed entirely from routine accounting 
review, principally by the device of carrying 
publicity operatives on the roll as super- 
visors, administrative assistants, or technical 
experts.” 

For these reasons in the present state of 
the Federal budget and accounting proce- 
dures, a precise itemization of Government 
expenditures in this broad field is almost 
impossible. 

For this reason the language of the pend- 
ing amendment is directed to functions per- 
formed, no matter what the title may be, or 
at what station in civil-service ranks and 
grades the employees may be 

In this bill, and in the Government, now 
it is still virtually impossible to determine 
how many people there are engaged in so- 
called information work in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but the Civil Service Commission 
admits to 4,199 who can be positively identi- 
fied in these positions. A check of the ap- 
pendix to the budget document reveals that 
of this number there are more than 100 such 
positions covered by the independent offices 
appropriation bill, and that the salaries run 
to nearly three-quarters of a million dollars. 
Undoubtedly there are others in high posi- 
tions who cannot be identified in the detailed 
personnel tables, and still others engaged in 
clerical, mechanical, and transportation jobs 
connected with publicity which would more 
than double—probably treble—both the 
number of people involved and the personal- 
service costs. 

But this is not all that is involved. We 
become involved also in the paper shortage, 
in the purchase of duplicating equipment, 
and especially in the cost of disseminating 
the material through the mail 


The Joint Committee on Reduction 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures on April 
19 started a sampling of material printed 
and otherwise duplicated by Government 
agencies for public dissemination. In 2 
months, eyclusive of the materiai printed by 
the Government Printing Office, Government 
publications, mimeographed and otherwise 
processed, have been received at the rate 
a file case full a week, exclusive of envelopes 
and wrappings. That means single state- 
ments and all publicity sent out By actual 
count in the mails of Saturday and Monday 
morning 2,226 separate pieces were received 
All of this, of course, was delivered under the 
free penalty mail privileges. On page 741 
of the budget document, the Post Office De- 
partment reveals that in fiscal year 1952 it 
expects to handle 1,780,100,000 pieces of pen- 
alty mail from Government departments and 
agencies in the executive branch. That is 
approximately a letter a month from the 
executive branch departments and agencies 
to every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try. This volume of penalty mail represents 
an increase of nearly a hundred million 
day over the volume handled last year, which 
totaled less than a billion and a half pieces 

Examples of some of the material which i 
going through the mails is a pamphlet called 
Filipino Women—Their Role in the Progress 
of Their Nation, published by the Labor De- 
partment; Raccoons of North and Middle 
America; North American Fauna No. 60, pub. 
lished by the Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
pastment of the Interior; and then there is 
the gem by the ECA entitled “ECA's 
Dilemma—Can Elephants and Water Buffalos 
Outwork Machinery?” This is a little article 
about 5-day weeks for elephants working in 
Burma. 

The ECA has found that elephants do not 
like to work in the hot sun, and that in 
March and April they should be sent to a 
rest camp, and also that they should be given 
about 2 weeks vacation again in October. 

That is where some of our money is going. 

It is no wonder that other Senators and I 
are receiving numerous complaints about the 
stuff which is being received by citizens all 
over the country, about the uselessness of 
the material which they are receiving 
through the mails, in the nature of Govern- 
ment publications from the executive de- 
partments of the Government. 

I receive letters, and I assume other Sena- 
tors receive similar letters, saying “For Gcd's 
sake stop sending all this mail.” It is thrown 
away because the recipients have no use for 
it; yet the mails are filled up with it. 

As I have said, this material which is now 
coming into our office does not include any 
publications disseminated by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. In addition, public 
tions disseminated by the Government Pr 
ing Office, printed in fine type, cover 78 pages 
of an attractive green-bound monthly cata- 
log, and exclusive of the Military Establish- 
ment, the Government's printing bill for 
fiscal year 1952 is estimated at $41,000,000, 
and the Military Establishment will more 
than double this figure when the estimates 
are counted. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to 
The bill is open to further amendment 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I do not have an amendment to offer to 
the bill, but I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia a question con- 
cerning a statement in the report 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is 
nothing pending before the Senate which 
gives any Senator a right to the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Massachusetts may be permitted to 
propound a question to me. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to invite the attention of 
the Senator from Georgia to page 4 of 
the report, the last paragraph thereof. 
The paragraph concerns the use of funds 
for research with respect to the wheat 
stem sawfly. 

It states: 

The balance of the increase is intended to 
lessen the curtailment of research that 
would be required by the House reduction, 
such as the work on Japanese beetle para- 
sites and diseases. 


In New England we are particularly 
interested in the research concerning 
the gypsy moth, the brown tailed moth, 
and the terrible infection which is at- 
tacking our elms, called the Dutch elm 
disease. My question is whether the re- 
search is limited to the wheat stem saw- 
fly, or whether, providing there is suffi- 
cient money available, the reasearch 
riay include aiso studies of the gypsy 
moth, the brown tailed moth, the Dutch 
e:m disease, and other infections of that 
character. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
subcommittee has dealt with the ques- 
tion of the Japanese beetle and the 
Dutch elm disease, as well as the brown 
tailed moth, for a number of years. One 
of the great tragedies suffered by the 
Nation has been the loss of many mag- 
nificent elm trees in New England. 
There is nothing whatever to prevent 
the Department of Agriculture from ap- 
plying some of the funds to research 
work in the fields indicated by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. It is a mat- 
ter within the discretion of the Depart- 
ment. We did not restore all of the 
reduction which was made by the House 
on these items, but such funds are avail- 
able, after deducting the _ specific 
amounts which are set aside in the com- 
mittee report, and could be applied to 
the work to which the Senator from 
Massachusetts refers, if the officials in 
the Department of Agriculture saw fit 
to so apply them. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Georgia. In other words, 
it is entirely up to those who want that 
kind of research carried on to satisfy 
the Department of Agriculture that it 
should be done. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, within the limi- 
tation of the funds which are available. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk, which I 
ask the clerk to state. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 50, 
line 19, beginning with the words “Pro- 
vided further”, it is proposed to strike 
out all down to and including line 2, 
page 51. 

On page 52, line 3, beginning with the 
words “Provided further”, it is proposed 
to strike out all down to and including 
line 11. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Delaware submits two amendments 
which relate to the same subject but 
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appear on two different pages, Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
amendments en bloc? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. The Senator from Delaware is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, at the 
outset I wish to point out that the 
amendment would neither save any 
money nor cost any money. It involves 
merely a matter of bookkeeping. 

The first proposal is to strike out 
the proviso on page 50, under which 
it is proposed to cancel $32,700,000 
worth of notes of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for one purpose. The pro- 
viso on page 52 would cancel notes not 
exceeding $427,000,000. 

The principle involved is the same as 
that which was involved in the amend- 
ment offered yesterday providing for the 
cancellation of notes of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the interna- 
tional wheat agreement. 

It has been my contention all the time 
that the American people would under- 
stand this aspect of the agricultural 
program better if we required that direct 
cash appropriations be made and if we 
required the Department to justify such 
appropriations before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. As the situ- 
ation now is, we are being asked to pro- 
vide approximately $450,000,000 for 
which there has been no justification 
before any committee, nor will any justi- 
fication be requested later, if these items 
are now approved. 

In my cpinion, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should be forced to appear before 
the committee and state what he wants 
the money for; he should be required to 
state that he wants so much money in 
order to make up for what has been lost 
under the support program for corn, and 
that he wants so much money in order 
to make up for what has been lost un- 
der the support program for potatoes, 
in connection with which he has been 
destroying potatoes. If he wants to be 
able to feed raisins to hogs in California, 
as has been done, let him say so and let 
him tell the American people how much 
it is costing. If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture wants to buy eggs, let him say so, 
and let him tell the American people 
how much it is costing. Let the program 
be broken down item by item, and let 
the Secretary of Agriculture justify, if 
he can, each part of the program. 

Several years ago I called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that the 
Secretary of Agriculture was circulating 
generally over the country literature in 
which he was boasting of the fact that 
his Department showed a lifetime profit, 
instead of a loss. However, when I 
checked with the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, he confirmed my 
opinion that the reason why the Depart- 
ment could boast of the profit was the 
fact that the Department had deducted 
as the cost of its operations only the 
direct appropriations made by Congress, 
and had not taken into consideration the 
billions of dollars in the form of notes 
which had been canceled. In other 
words, the notes so canceled were cred- 
ited as earnings accruing to the Cor- 
poration. 
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If the agricultural program cost this 
country $427,000,000 for one item and 
$32,000,000 for another item during the 
last year, let us tell the American people 
the truth; and if we are ashamed of it, 
let us repeal the law; or if we approve of 
what has been done, let us at least re- 
quire that the figures be broken down 
according to the individual items, and 
not permit the Department to tell the 
taxpayers that it is operating at a profit 
or with a surplus. Certainly that is not 
a fact, because annually the Congress is 
canceling the notes of the Corporation. 

Mr. President, I realize that if my 
amendment is adopted it will mean that 
either today or later an appropriation 
bill will come before the Senate provid- 
ing exactly the same amount; but in that 
event I think it will be clear to the Amer- 
ican people what they are paying for. 
After the people have that information, 
if they are in favor of making the pay- 
ments they can agree to have them 
made; or if they are opposed to having 
the payments made they can register 
their opposition. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. AITKEN. I agree with the Senator 
from Delaware that these losses should 
be made up in the form of direct appro- 
priations. I merely wish there were 
some way by which we could also put 
into an appropriation bill the $8,300,- 
000,000 of tax deferménts which have 
been given to industry this year, so that 
the taxpayers could see what that item 
is costing them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator from Vermont. I have asked for 
a breakdown of that item by the Depart- 
ment, by States and projects, because I 
think that, too, has gone far afield and 
should be pointed out to the American 
people. As soon as that information can 
be obtained—I understand that a state- 
ment on it is being submitted—I intend 
to place it in the Recorp, in order to show 
the taxpayers what the cost is, because 
it is amounting to billions of dollars. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe that informa- 
tion is available now, and I think it 
should be placed in the Recorp, so that 
the people will know exactly to whom 
they are contributing the $8,300,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have been told 
that the information is available, and I 
have requested it, but have not yet re- 
ceived it. I expect to receive it soon. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have the information 
up to July 23. To my amazement, I 
found, last night, that the amount had 
grown to $8,300,000,000. That is virtual- 
ly a subsidy to industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree fully with 
the Senator about that. 

Mr. AIKEN. And it comes from the 
people who pay the taxes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think every one of 
these subsidies should be made in the 
form of direct appropriations, in dollars 
and cents, so that every taxpayer will 
know how much is being paid to any sub- 
sidized organization or group, whatever 
it may be. 

Mr. President, I desire to read from 
the most recent monthly report issued 
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by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
dated April 30, 1951: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation showed 
a net gain of $237,716,718 for the first 10 
months of the fiscal year 1951. 


Mr. President, if we regard that state- 
ment as having any degree of accuracy 
at all—although I do not so regard it— 
it would indicate that a profit has been 
made from this operation. If that be 
so, and if there is any truth whatever 
in what Mr. Brannan says in his state- 
ment, he should be paying back to the 
Treasury the $237,000,000, instead of ask- 
ing for an appropriation or note can- 
cellation of $427,000,000. Either the 
Secretary of Agriculture has lied or else 
he does not need the money. 

I think we shculd end this note can- 
cellation process, and should make the 
Secretary of Agriculture request an ap- 
propriation, just as every other Govern- 
ment agency does. 

So, I certainly hope the amendment 
will be adopted. As I said before, I am 
not saying that the amendment, if 
adopted, will constitute any saving at 
all, because I recognize that until such 
time as we modify the agricultural com- 
modity support law, we shall have to 
make this payment anyway. However, I 
want the payment to be made in the 
form of a direct appropriation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator think 
it is quite fair, now that industry has 
the $8,300,000,000, to “take it out” on 
agriculture, and to treat agriculture dif- 


‘feféntly from the way industry is 


treated? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not suggesting 
“taking anything out” on agriculture. I 
wish to say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that I voted against the subsidies 
for industry as well as the subsidy for 
agriculture, because I think the time has 
come when we must stop such subsidies. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
Vermont said, namely, that the subsidy 
to agriculture is not half so bad as some 
of the subsidies which are being given 
to industry—for instance, to the Ameri- 
can shipping lines, the aircraft lines, and 
some of the other industries which 
could be enumerated. However, the fact 
that there is a wrong in one place does 
not justify perpetuating a wrong in an- 
other place. Therefore I am in favor 
of striking out all such items straight 
across the board. 

However, my amendment does not 
raise the question of paying the funds; 
it raises the question of telling the Amer- 
ican people what we are paying. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I sympathize with the 
Senator’s purpose. However, does he 
think it is fair and right and proper for 
us to legislate in such a way as to treat 
industry in one manner and to treat 
agriculture in another? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I am proposing 
that all of them be treated in the same 

1anner and that every subsidy be shown 
above the board. 
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Mr. LANGER. We have already al- 
lowed the $8,300,000,000 to industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But we should have 
required that it be shown above the 
board. I think it was wrong to handle 
that matter in the way in which it was 
handled. 

Similarily, we have already agreed to 
provide these funds for agriculture; but 
I say that we should show who is re- 
ceiving the benefit and we should have 
this payment broken down by individual 
commodities, and thus stop “kidding” 
ourselves as to whether this agency is 
making any money or is not making any 
money. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator 
from Delaware realize that in the case 
of industry, the matter to which he has 
referred is a tax deferment; and in the 
past 29 years any industry that has had 
its taxes deferred has paid more in taxes 
in the end, because the tax rates have 
constantly been rising. So it is not a 
subsidy; it is merely a postponement of 
the evil day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator, except I point out that most of 
the tax deferments were made during 
World War II, when there was the ex- 
cess-profits tax So the taxes which 
were deferred were deferred for payment 
in the postwar period 

There may be justification for the de- 
ferment; I am not discussing the merits 
of that question. However, if there is 
a justification for it, and if all of these 
projects are really essential to the na- 
tional defense, then there is no reason 
for not setting them forth clearly, above 
the board; and no one should be 
ashamed of them, if they are justified. 
At this time I am not discussing the 
merits of the particular programs; I 
simply say let us not be ashamed of what 
they are costing us, if they are justified. 

Mr. BENNETT. I feel that way, too; 
but I thought that I should state for 
the Recorp that in the case of industry 
it is a deferment, not an outright cash 
subsidy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on the 
face of the report it is stated that the 
deferment is made for the purpose of 
enabling the various concerns to pay the 
full cost of construction over a 5-year 
period. 

Mr. BENNETT. But that means that 
during the remainder of the period when 
the cost of construction of the buildings 
is being amortized, the industries do not 
have that opportunity. 

Mr. AIKEN. When the Senator from 
Delaware places the report in the Rec- 
orp the facts and the amounts involved 
will all appear in print. 

I realize that the argument of the 
Senator from Delaware is, not against 
the subsidies but to make the subsidies 
known to the public, so that the public 
will know what they are. 

Undoubtedly I would support almost 
all of the Senator's points. However, I 
think the industrial situation should be 


President, will 


I yield to the Sen- 
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known, as well as the losses of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Delaware has 4 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall yield later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware relinquish the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, Mr. President; 
I reserve the remainder of my time, but 
at this point I yield the floor 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
quite sure that no one who has been a 
Member of the Senate during the past 
3 or 4 years could possibly be unfamiliar 
with the views of the Senator from Dela- 
ware regarding the operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. He is 
very much opposed to having a Com- 
modity Credit Corporation He is 
equally opposed to the loan program, the 
price-support program, and to all the 
works of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration 

If the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is to be stricken down, it should be dons 
by the legislative committee which gave 
it life. If there is to be a change in the 
basic farm program, a bill should be in- 
troduced and sent to the standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry for 
consideration. If the pending amend- 
ment should be adopted, it would injure 
the price-support program on wheat, 
corn, cotton, and other commodities, be- 
cause it would place the capital struc- 
ture of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in a very dangerous position with 
respect to a considerable number of 
loans, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I disagree com- 
pletely with what the Senator from 
Georgia has said, and I ask whether it is 
not a fact that, even now, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has an unused re- 
serve borrowing capacity of more than 
$3,000,000,000? Furthermore it would 
make absolutely no difference whether 
the action were taken in the form of a 
cash appropriation or in the form of 
a note cancellation, except that in the 
form of an appropriation it would be 
open and aboveboard. This in no way 
affects the agricultural program. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Delaware is not offering an amendment 
directed to the appropriation of funds 
He is offering an amendment to nullify 
the efforts which have already been made 
to extinguish this deficit. Some very 
unwise things may have been done by 
the Department of Agriculture in deal- 
ing with the farm program. I am con- 
vinced that, in respect to certain com- 
modities, notably potatoes, a number of 
errors have been made; but, since that 
time, the Congress has enacted new leg- 
islation on the subject. fixing standards, 
and endeavoring to prevent losses in the 
future. 
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The Senator from Delaware says that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should 
come before the committee and justify 
in detail, down to the last dollar, what 
appropriations he needs in order to deal 
with wheat, with corn, and with cotton. 
I submit that that is absolutely impos- 
sible, because no man can tell the amount 
of these commodities which the farmers 
will seek to place in loans made by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator 
from Georgia is completely off base, be- 
cause the cancellation of the notes has 
absolutely nothing to do with the cost 
of the agricultural program next year. 
It is paying, in reverse, the cost of the 
program up to June 30 last year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If my ears did not de- 
ceive me, the Senator from Delaware 
stated, in the course of his argument, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture should 
be compelled to come before the com- 
mittee to say how much he was going to 
need for each one of these commodities. 
I will leave it to the Recorp as to whether 
I am in error or not. If I am in error, 
the statement I made is not applicable. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I did make that 
statement, I was in error. I had no in- 
tention of saying the Secretary should 
justify the needs in advance, because 
that would be physically impossible. But 
I do say that, if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture comes to the Congress for an 
appropriation for the last fiscal year— 
which is exactly what this is—to make up 
a loss in the amount of $427,000,000, he 
should be able to break it down; other- 
wise there is no way to reconcile the 
figures with the statement which the 
Secretary makes in his own report, is- 
sued 60 days ago, from which I quote: 

A net gain of $275,772,890 resulted from 


all program operations, after net reduc- 
Wom. ° ° ® 


That was for the first 10 months of the 
fiscal year 1951. 

In one statement which he sends 
forth to the taxpayers, the American 
people, he says he has a net gain of 
$275,000,000 over all the appropriations 
for all the years; yet there is now a re- 
quest for cancellation of $427,000,000 
worth of notes to cover a loss. Those 
statements cannot be reconciled. They 
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should be explained so that the truth 
may be disclosed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the cancel- 
lation relates to the year 1950 and prior 
years. It is for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950. I am not here to defend 
the Secretary of Agricul.ure. He holds 
a great many views which I reject. I 
am here to undertake to see that no per- 
manent damage is done to the farm pro- 
gram. I would not abolish the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in order to get at 
the Secretary, however much I might be 
opposed to any individual who might fill 
the position of Secretary of Agriculture; 
and I certainly do not want the farm 
program injured because of any per- 
scnal animosities or views of any Sen- 
ator as to the capacity or as to the oper- 
ations of the man who happens to be 
Secretary. 

I have here, and I offer for the Recorp, 
a breakdown by commodities, showing 
the profit or loss on every commodity 
involved in the item now under consid- 
eration, which, as I said, is for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1950, and preceding 
years. I ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota, who was on his 
feet seeking to interrupt. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, if my 
memory serves me correctly, I think 
there was a net profit, as of last August, 
of approximately $53,000,000 in the op- 
eration of the price-support program, as 
it relates to basic commodities for the 
past 17 years. I was wondering what 
profit or loss there had been on basic 
commodities during the past year. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not have the 
figure, but, on the basic commodities, of 
course, substantial profits have been 
made, as the Senator indicates. The 
losses have been in other than basic com- 
modities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not seen that 
report. Will the Senator tell me how 
much of a loss it indicates the CCC has 
sustained on those commodities? 

Mr. RUSSELL. $427,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. $427,000,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, if they have 
lost more than $427,000,000, the state- 
ment of the Senator from North Dakota 
is wholly incorrect, is it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, it is not at all 
incorrect. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asked me about the basic commodi- 
ties, and this item represents losses 
which were incurred on items other than 
basic commodities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The over-all pro- 
gram showed a loss, and it should be 
broken down. I should like to see that 
report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be very happy 
to have the Senator see it. 

Mr. President, I think the amendment 
ought to be rejected. The matter has 
been handled for a number of years as 
we have provided in the bill. I have no 
objection to handling it as a direct appro- 
priation, but I do object to striking out 


this item of the bill, and thereby causing 
complication of the farm program at this 
late date, when we are already about a 
month late in acting on this bill. The 
Department of Agriculture and the 
farmers should have some directive from 
the Congress as to the nature and scope 
of the program that is provided in the 
bill. The amendment ought to be re- 
jected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware {| Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Illinois wished 
to be heard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield time to the 
Senator from Illinois, and if so, how 
much time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I desire to say to my 
friend from Georgia that it seems the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is cer- 
tainly negligent in its failure to submit 
to the committees of Congress and to the 
public a type of operational sheet which 
makes plain exactly what its operations 
are and what the losses are. I have not 
seen the table presented by the Senetor 
from Georgia, but I must say that I was 
reasonably diligent in pursuing the 
figures and the testimony before the 
Senate committee, and also before the 
House committee. One would have to 
be nothing short of a Philadelphia law- 
yer or ac. p. a. in order to be able, within 
a short period of 3 or 4 hours, to obtain 
a clear-cut picture of exactly what the 
Situation is. 

If we are to expect the people of the 
country to make up $427,000,000 of 
losses, it at least might not be so pain- 
ful if they knew how much they had 
lost on peanut'operations, and how much 
they had lost on potatoes, how much 
they had lost on eggs, how much they 
had lost on cheese and milk, and how 
much they had lost on any other item. 
I should like to know the facts. Indus- 
try issues a very simplified balance- 


sheet for its stockholders. It is printed, 
and it is published. It enables the 
stockholders to get a pretty fair bird’s- 
eye view of the entire operation. The 
report now presented is so clouded in 
perplexity and prolixity of language that 
I think my friend from Georgia will well 
agree that there is something lacking: 
and, while I certainly would not charge 
the men in Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion with concealment, yet there is not 
enough there to meet the eye, to give a 
clear picture, either to the Congress or 
to the country. SoI think there is real 
point in what the Senator from Dela- 
ware has suggested, which is that the 
item be stricken from the bill, and that 
the CCC justify their requests in lan- 
guage which is not quite so difficult to 
understand. 

Perhaps I am rather obtuse in my 
perception, notwithstanding the fact 
that I have labored with this very item 
year after year for a good many years. 
It has not always been clear, and cer- 
tainly it is not clear, in my judgment, 
from what has appeared in the hearings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. _The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
wish to make one further statement. 
I point out the confusion which exists 
in this entire program, and emphasize 
further the need of making all the de- 
tails concerning this subject a matter of 
record. 

I desire to point out further that both 
the Senator from Georgia and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota were laboring 
under the delusion that basic commodi- 
ties had shown a profit, whereas the 
report which the Senator from Georgia 
has placed in the Recorp shows that 
$24,208,888 was lost on basic com- 
modities. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield, but I do not 
have much time remaining. 
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Mr. YOUNG. I was speaking about 
the 18 years of operation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is the first 
time there has ever been a breakdown 
of the whole program. I say again that 
when the Secretary boasted that there 
was an over-all profit for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation last year, it was by 
virtue of the fact that he counted as 
income the note cancellations. I think 
the entire record should be before us 
so that we may know exactly what it 
shows. The taxpayers paid $38,000,000 
last year to support the price of pea- 
nuts. We pity the poor housewife be- 
cause of high prices, and I think we 
have a right to know why the prices are 
high and how much the Government 
is paying to destroy some food products 
so that their prices will continue to be 
high. The merits of the program have 
nothing to do with my amendment, and 
it in no way affects the agricultural-sup- 
port program. Isubmit that the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Delaware has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislatitve clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hennings Moody 
Bennett Hickenlooper Morse 
Benton Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Nixon 
Bridges Holland o’Conor 
Butler, Md. Hunt O'Mahoney 
Byrd Ives Pastore 
Capehart Johnson, Colo, Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chavez Kem Saltonstall 
Clements Kerr Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Smathers 
Cordon Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Langer Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Lehman Smith, N.C. 
Duff Lodge Sparkman 
Dworshak Magnuson Stennis 
Eastland Malone Taft 

Ecton Maybank Underwood 
Ellender McCarran Watkins 
Ferguson McCarthy Wherry 
Frear McClellan Wiley 
Gillette McFarland Williams 
Green McKellar Young 
Hayden Millikin 

Hendrickson Monroney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILi 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
t1AMs). [Putting the question.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr, President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment designated “7-25-51— 
B,” which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 54, 
line 24, after the word “exceed”, it is 
proposed to strike out “497” and insert 
in lieu thereof “350.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
previous appropriation bills upon which 
the Senate has passed we adopted the 
policy of restricting the enormous num- 
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ber of Government automobiles. We did 
it by a sort of Jensen amendment, to 
provide that no addition to the total 
number of automobiles should be made, 
and that the total number should be 
reduced by replacing only half of the 
automobiles which wear out in the cur- 
rent year, thus effecting a painless re- 
duction. 

There is do doubt that so far as Wash- 
ington is concerned, the Department of 
Agriculture, if I may coin a phrase, is 
“overautomobiled.” In ancient Assyria 
it used to be said that the poor crouched 
by the wayside while the rich rode by in 
their chariots. Certainly it is true in 
the city of Washington that the aver- 
age citizen either walks on the sidewalk 
or travels in a humble Ford car while the 
host of Government top officials ride by 
in Cadillacs, Lincolns, Pontiacs, and 
Buicks, The ordinary citizens do not 
precisely crouch by the wayside while 
the chariots of the great go by, but they 
do see the expensive Government cars 
being driven around, at the expense of 
the taxpayer. 

We can make a large reduction in the 
number of Government automobiles in 
the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. I know that in the field it is 
necessary for the agents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to have auto- 
mobiles, but again and again attention 
has been called to the duplication of the 
county units and county agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture. Not only 
are there county agents in the Extension 
Service, jointly financed by local govern- 
ments and by the Federal Government, 
but there are Production and Marketing 
agents, Soil Conservation agents, rural 
electrification agents, farm home and 
production agents, and so forth. I know 
of relatively small counties which have 
no less than six or seven such agents. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is en- 
titled to some credit, because in the past 
year he has been attempting to house 
the various county agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in a common 
office. However, he has not eliminated 
the excessive number of agents, and 
there is still an excessive number of auto- 
mobiles. I am being most moderate in 
not trying to cut the replacements in 
half, but merely to reduce them by a 
fourth. I have made this concession 
because many of these automobiles will 
be for use in the field. 

I very much hope that the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
will not only accept this amendment and 
will take it to conference, though not in 
the usual senatorial fashion. I hope he 
will not take it to conference in order to 
abandon the baby and let it die of suffo- 
cation inside the conference committee 
room, but that he will struggle with all 
the vigor and ability he has to reduce 
the number of automobiles. 

I look expectantly at him, and I hope 
for a very favorable response. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment having been adopted in con- 
nection with other bills, it had been my 
intention to accept it and take it to con- 
ference. However, I did not wish to deny 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
the privilege of making his very eloquent 
statement about it 
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I point out that the Department of 
Agriculture is not the chief sinner in re- 
spect to automobiles in the District of 
Columbia. I experience the same irri- 
tation which all other citizens feel from 
time to time in being almost run down 
on the street by large limousines bearing 
United States Government tags. How- 
ever, it so happens that the Department 
of Agriculture has only 17 automobiles in 
the District of Columbia. 

The Senator from Illinois referred to 
the large number of Cadillacs and Lin- 
colns. Only one of the 17 in the De- 
partment of Agriculture comes within 
that class. That is the one assigned to 
the Secretary of Agriculture . himself. 
According to the chart I have, he has a 
Cadillac. 

Mr. President, I wish to go along with 
the spirit of the Senate. It has voted 
to reduce the number of automobiles. I 
am therefore willing to take this amend- 
ment to conference, I assure the Sena- 
tor from Illinois that I shall bring to the 
attention of the conferees the very strong 
statement which he has made with re- 
spect to this item, and will express it as 
the view of the Senate on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Douctas], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, at 
this time I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia (Mr. I. us- 
SELL]. I call the attention of the minor- 
ity leader particularly to the fact that 
I appreciate the clarification which was 
placed in the Recorp yesterday on pages 
8922 and 8923, with respect to the item 
of $10,351,400 for research. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Kansas suspend for a 
moment? Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield time to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as I 
understand we have had the third read- 
ing of the bill. There are no further 
amendments to be offered. Now we are 
in the stage of discussing the bill itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. Thirty minutes are 
allowed to each side. The Senator from 
Nebraska controls 30 minutes of the 
time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to yield 
a few minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas, but not to oppose the 
bill. I have received no request from 
any Senator for time in opposition to the 
bill. If any Senator wishes time in op- 
position to the bill I shall be glad to yield 
time to him. However, the Senator from 
Kansas is very much interested in ask- 
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ing some questions with respect to re- 
search in connection with wheat mosaic. 
He would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee a few 
questions. I am very hopeful that the 
conferees will see to it that the appro- 
priation provided for this purpose by the 
Senate remains in the bill, and that it 
will not be cut further. In Kansas and 
other wheat-producing States the farm- 
ers are apprehensive about the research 
program. I told the Senator from 
Kansas that I would be glad to give him 
time on the bill in order that he might 
make a few observations and ask the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a few questions relative to the 
appropriation. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nebraska. I 
had spoken to him previously on the 
subject. 

As I stated, I commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Georgia, for clarify- 
ing, to my way of thinking, a very im- 
portant phase of the research provi- 
sions of the bill, including research ac- 
tivities in connection with wheat mosaic 
disease and the green bug situation. 

I observe that this is an unbudgeted 
item, and it would be subject, of course, 
to being stricken out. It might be one 
of the first things to be eliminated when 
the bill goes to conference, but it is a 
very important item, and should remain 
in the bill. I hope that, in connection 
with the research items, the conferees 
will do everything they can to hold fast 
to the designated amounts for research, 
because Kansas has suffered, as other 
States have suffered, the ravages of the 
new diseases which are moving in, such 
as wheat mosaic and the green-bug 
plague. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia whether it is the intention that 
the amounts for these research items 
shall by all means be given preferential 
status in the event the Senate conferees 
may have to recede on certain items. I 
may be asking a question which is out of 
line, but I think the Senator under- 
stands my point. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas was on the floor of the 
Senate—I believe he was called off the 
floor yesterday while we were discuss- 
ing the item—when I stated my views 
fully on the subject, and they appear in 
the Recorp. I have not read the Rec- 
orp this morning, but I am sure they ap- 
pear fully in the Recorp. There cannot 
be any question abou: the correctness of 
the Senator’s position as to the impor- 
tance of the work. I may say that on 
the conference committee there will be, 
in addition to the Senator from Geor- 
gia, who is extremely sympathetic, the 
Senator from North Dakota I[Mr. 
‘“Younc], who has been promoting re- 
search into wheat mosaic, the stem saw- 
fly, and the green bug for a number of 
years, and also the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY]. I can assure the 


Senator from Kansas that a determined 
effort will be made to see to it that the 
research work will be conducted as the 
Senate has indicated it should be. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. 
tor, 


I thank the Sena- 
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SEIZURE AND CONFINEMENT OF WILLIAM 
N. OATIS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I addressed a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the United States which I should 
like to read into the Recorp at this point 
for the information of the Senate. It 
reads: 

JuLY 26, 1951. 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Together with 
many other Americans in and out of Con- 
gress, I have been exceedingly disturbed over 
the seizure and confinement of Mr. William 
N. Oatis by the Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia. Recent press reports indicate that 
the Government of Czechoslovakia has re- 
jected a note sent by our Department of 
State dealing with his release. It seems that 
they are about to use the same tactics with 
Mr. Oatis that the Government of Hungary 
used in the case of Mr. Robert Voegler. 

Apparently the Communist-dominated 
governments feel that American citizens can 
be seized with impunity and that while we 
might officially lodge protests no effective 
and affirmative action will be taken by us. 
The longer we allow this impression to ex- 
ist, the more apt the Communist-dominated 
governments are to continue to seize and 
hold Americans as hostages or for other 
purposes. 

I would suggest that the Department of 
State be immediately instructed to advise 
the Government of Czechoslovakia that sec- 
tion 5 of Public Law 50, Eighty-second Con- 
gress “An act to extend the authority of 
the President to enter into trade agreements 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, and for other purposes” will be 
immediately implemented by withdrawing 
all reductions in any rate of duty which has 
been grarted. Since there is no question 
but that the Government of Czechoslovakia 
is dominated or controlled by the world 
Communist movement there are no reason- 
able grounds why such action could not and 
should not be immediately taken. 

In addition to the above, I would also sug- 
gest that the Department of State and/or 
Department of Commerce be immediately 
instructed to withhold expert licenses to 
Czechoslovakia in implementing their ability 
to make war. 

If the above action is followed out, I 
believe that the economic hardship which 
Czechoslovakia will suffer, will be such that 
she will release Mr. Oatis. It will also serve 
notice on all Communist satellite countries 
that this Nation will no longer stand idly by 
and allow our citizens to be kidnaped, held, 
and tried on trumped-up charges by a star- 
chamber proceeding, which apparently can- 
not stand the light of day. 

Sooner or later, this issue must be met 
head-on, and I believe that this is the time 
and Mr. Oatis is the case 

If immediate results are not achieved by 
the above steps, I urge that this Government 
withdraw all diplomatic representatives from 
Czechoslovakia and that all their diplomats 
be sent home. 

Sincerely yours, 
WituiaM F. KNOWLAND. 


PROPOSED JOINT MEETING OF COMMIT- 


TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS AND COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, at this 
point I yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] whatever 
time he may desire to take. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia a question on another matter. 
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I know he is working on a subject which 
will keep him out of the city for a day 
or two. The Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices yesterday considered the question 
whether it should sit jointly with the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in the 
consideration of aid to Europe. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia, inasmuch as the hearings are 
now in progress before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Secretary of 
State having been heard yesterday and 
the Secretary of Defense today, what 
arguements, if any, he has made with 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in order to permit the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to sit 
jointly. If the two committees do not 
sit jointly, in justice to ourselves as 
Members of the Committee on Armed 
Services, when the bill is reported to 
the Senate, we shall have to ask that 
it be referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services for further study, in 
order that we may familiarize ourselves 
with the armament situation, which is 
a vital part of our work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the understanding reached in 
the Committee on Armed Services yes- 
terday, I discussed the matter with the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLy], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I deem it 
unnecessary to go into the details of 
the private conference between us. 
However, I may say that about the only 
thing that was accomplished was that 
an invitation was extended to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to attend the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations as guests 
of that committee. 

In view of the fact that the initial 
measure providing for the military aid 
program under the North Atlantic 
Treaty was handled by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services sitting as a joint 
committee, and the further fact that the 
second authorization for that purpose 
was likewise handled by the two com- 
mittees sitting as a joint committee, I 
was certain that the outcome of the 
conference would not accord with the 
wishes of the Members of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, as expressed at 
the meeting of the committee yesterday 
morning. I may say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I apprised the Sen- 
ator from Texas of the fact that the 
Committee on Armed Services felt that 
the program, relating as it does to the 
distribution of vast quantities of ammu- 
nition and other matériel of war of great 

value to the national defense, was cer- 
tainly a matter which deeply concerned 
the Committee on Armed Services. It 
has a very definite relationship to our 


own arms program, in addition to its 
effect on the North Atlantic Treaty 
states. 


I therefore advised the Senator from 
Texas that the Committee on Armed 
Services would request that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services after it had been reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, in or- 
der that we may examine the arms fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation, 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Geor- 
gia, I understand, agrees with me that 
it is an integral part of our work, and 
he takes the same position I take? I see 
that the Senator from Texas has come 
on the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought I had made 
it perfectly clear that that was my posi- 
tion, and that I had so stated to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to commend 
the able chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the Senator from Geor- 
gia |Mr. Russetu], for a very clear state- 
ment on the subject. As one who has 
supported the arms-implementation pro- 
gram, both in its original form and in 
subsequent legislation, I believe it would 
not be beneficial to the expeditious 
handling of the matter to deny the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services equal repre- 
sentation at the hearings on the bill. As 
the able Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
RuSSELL] has pointed out, of the $8,000,- 
000,000 involved approximately $6,000,- 
000,000 deals with the arms features, 
which directly tie into the materials now 
possessed by the United States Air Force, 
the United States Army, and the United 
States Navy, large quantities of which, 
under the arm-limitation legislation, 
both present and proposed, will be trans- 
ferred from the armed services of the 
United States to our allies overseas. 

I do not believe that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee can discharge its obli- 
gation to the Senate unless it either sits 
in now in the original hearings on the 
bill or unless the bill is referred, when 
it comes from the Foreign Relations 
Committee, to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, so that it can give the bill the 
study, from its point of view, which 
legislation of such importance should 
receive. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3973) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

* Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me 
5 minutes? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. As one who is espe- 
cially interested in the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, I wish to join in con- 
gratulating the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet], the chairman of 
the subcommittee, who handled the bill 
in the committee hearings and also 
has handled the bill on the floor of the 
Senate. I know of the pressing work 
in which he has been engaged since the 
first of the year. I know that he was 
held in the MacArthur hearings until 
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a very late date, and had to postpone 
the consideration of this bill. 

Yet, in spite of the complications and 
the many technical subjects involved, 
the Senator from Georgia was able to 
get the bill out of committee within the 
short span of a few weeks, and he has 
handled the bill in really an amazing 
fashion on the floor of the Senate. One 
with less knowledge of the bill itself and 
with less knowledge of the background 
of the subject iaatter could not have 
done what he has done in twice the 
time. We owe the Senator from Geor- 
gia a debt of gratitude which I am sure 
all of us feel, and wanted that senti- 
ment to be expressed here, even in the 
rush of the moment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Mississippi will per- 
mit me to say from the bottom of my 
heart, “Thank you,” for that very high 


compliment. I only wish I deserved 
half of it. 
Mr. STENNIS. I am sure the Sena- 


tor from Georgia deserves it, and much 
more, too. 

Mr. President, I wish to say just a 
word in reference to the item on page 25 
of the bill, “State and private forestry 
cooperation,” for which the sum of $10,- 
750,000 has been provided. I think that 
is one of the most important items in 
the entire bill; and the program for 
which it provides, as it is being de- 
veloped, is one of the most beneficial. 

I requested that the amount of the 
appropriation for the item be increased 
to $13,000,000. The subcommittee did 
not see fit to follow that suggestion, and 
I yielded for the time being to the judg- 
ment of the subcommittee. However, I 
wish to point out that this program is a 
growing program. I know from person- 
al experience that it is operating in a 
most effective way. It affords a fine ex- 
ample of local cooperation. Some of the 
money comes from local funds, some 
comes from State funds, some comes 
from Federal funds, and some comes 
from the private, local owners of tim- 
berland. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I know 
that a few years ago the general rule in 
Mississippi among those who purchased 
timberland was to get as much from it 
as they could, and to cut down the tim- 
ber with an entire disregard for the fu- 
ture of the crop. That attitude is grad- 
ually changing. Through this program, 
many of the buyers are purchasing the 
timber and cutting it on a systematic 
basis, utilizing it at its top capacity, and 
also leaving the growing stand in proper 
order for the benefit of future genera- 
tions. That is where the big pay-off of 
the program comes. 

Generally speaking, we have taken 
our forests for grantéd; but we certainly 
must realize that timber is an important 
crop which requires special research, 
planning, and marketing, so that timber 
operations will be carried out in such a 
way as to assure a continuous yield. 

I understand that approximately only 
30 percent of the money which is being 
used for this program is provided by the 
Federal Government, so certainly it is 
not a “grab” program, but is one in 
which there is the right kind of Federal 
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leadership, with a proper view of the 
national picture as a whole, supple- 
mented by local support. The main 
pay-off comes in connection with the 
training and the leadership the program 
gives to the local landowners, those whe 
purchase the timber, those who own it, 
and also, as I have said, those who grow 
it. 

I predict for this program a very fine 
future; and I feel sure that as the pro- 
gram develops, Congress will support it 
more and more earnestly, and will per- 
mit it to take its natural course and to 
develop as it should develop with result- 
ing great benefit to the national welfare 
and the national economy. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to call 
attention to another matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I have been downstairs in the 
Appropriations Committee in conference 
with the House conferees on the Interior 
Department appropriation bill; I was 
there until a few minutes ago. 

There is in the pending appropriation 
bill for the Department of Agriculture 
an item in which I am interested, and 
one about which the Appropriations 
Committee instructed the chairman of 
the subcommittee to allow an amend- 
ment to be submitted. 

While I was downstairs, the third read- 
ing of the bill was had. Nevertheless, 
I desire to submit the amendment which 
the committee instructed should be pre- 
sented. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the third 
reading of the bill may be rescinded, in 
order that I may submit the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico requests 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the third reading of the bill be rescinded, 
in order that he may submit the amend- 
ment to which he has referred. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection, and I should like to accom. 
modate the distinguished Senator. 

Of course, the amendment will be sub- 
ject to the same time limitation that has 
applied to other amendments, namely, 
15 minutes to each side. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? Without objection, 
it is so ordered, and the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico will be stated by the clerk. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. On instruction of the 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Lectstative CrerK. On page 41, 
after line 24, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

The unexpended bale ces appropriated for 
the purposes of section 504 (a) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 by the General Appropria- 
tion Act of 1951, shall hereafter be available 
for the additional purposes of making grants 
and the grant portion of combination loans 
and grants for the purposes of the act of 
August 28, 1937, “to promote conservation 
in the arid and semiarid areas of the United 
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States by aiding in the development of facili- 
ties for water storage and utilization, and 
for other purposes.” 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, let me 
suggest to the Senate that this is a legis- 
lative amendment. If it were not for the 
fact that I deem it absolutely necessary 
to submit the amendment at this time, I 
would not bother the Senate with it for 
even a few minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator feel 
that this amendment is any more impor- 
tant than the Wherry Housing Act? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. e 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree. We have 
tried for weeks to get that bill passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

Although I am in entire sympathy 
with many of the provisions for housing 
which are desired, yet the so-called 
Wherry bill is in the House of Represent- 
atives, but the House will not consider it. 

I understand that the conferees have 
even thrown out the control provisions. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Nebraska will not 
punish 

Mr. WHERRY. No; but I hope the 
House will not punish the Wherry Hous- 
ing Act by insisting on the theory that 
the only good things are in the other 
housing bill. 

I do not think this amendment is as 
important as continuing the Wherry 
Housing Act for the military instal- 
lations. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I shall 
prove conclusively to my good friend the 
Senator from Nebraska that this amend- 
ment is more important than that. 

Mr. WHERRY. It cannot be. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Why cannot it be? 

Mr. WHERRY. I wiii tell the Sen- 
ator why. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; let me speak now. 
I do not yield to my friend at this time. 

If he is trying to get even, well and good. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not trying to 
get even. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am trying to reason 
with the Members of this body. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then let the Senator 
add the Wherry Housing Act at the end 
of the amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like to explain the situation. Probably 
the kindness of the Senator from Ne- 
braska will go with his judgment. 

I have seen disasters. Last week the 
Senator from Michigan went with the 
members of the Committee on Public 
Works into the St. Louis, Cape Girar- 
deau, Kansas City, and other areas 
which were devastated by the flood. 
There are disasters and _ disasters. 
Sometimes disaster results because there 
is too much water; sometimes because 
there is not enough. The latter is the 
difficulty in the present instance, and it 
affects the amendment which I have 
submitted. 

New Mexico is experiencing perhaps 
the most critical drought condition in 
its history. If the Senator from Ne- 
braska were ever compelled to exist with- 
out water; if he were ever to find that 
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he had planted wheat, potatoes, or some 
other crop, to be used for food, and that, 
at the end of the season, not even the 
seed was forthcoming, he would then 
realize what we are passing through. In 
New Mexico we have very little water. 
The average annual rainfall is from 12 
to 14 inches. In the past 10 months.we 
have had 3 inches of rainfall throughout 
New Mexico. Is that a disaster, or is it 
not? Many, many farmers and ranchers 
are without adequate water supplies and 
facing a critical shortage of feed for their 
livestock. 

The general water supply outlook on 
virtually all the principal rivers and 
tributaries is very unfavorable. Water 
levels in wells scattered throughout the 
central and southern portions of the 
State are at an all-time low. 

Storage water in almost all of the large 
reservoirs in the State is at critical mini- 
mums. For instance, storage in El Vado 
Reservoir in northern New Mexico is 
5,000 acre-feet, which is too low to sus- 
tain fish, even mountain trout, com- 
pared with 92,000 acre-feet a year ago, 
and a capacity of 200,000 acre-feet. The 
storage in Elephant Butte Reservoir in 
the southern part of the State is fast 
nearing the lowest level since the dam 
was built 30 years ago. 

We have experienced drought for the 
past 4 years. I am sure Senators know 
that when a rancher goes through four 
successive crop failures, whether the 
crop is wheat or beans, his ability to 
borrow is practically nil, because his 
ability to repay simply does not exist. 
Many of my fellow citizens in New Mex- 
ico have already reached the limit of 
indebtedness. 

One of the great families of my State 
is the family of which Representative 
JENSEN, from Iowa, is a member. All 
the Jensen boys, with the exception of 
Representative JENSEN, live in my State. 
They have not produced a sack of beans 
in the past 4 years; nor has anyone else. 

There is a very definite need of assist- 
ance to farmers and ranchers in New 
Mexico, and I am sure this situation 
exists in adjoining States. The same 
situation exists in western Colorado, and 
even in western Nebraska. There are 
several hundred farmers in New Mexico 
who are not in a position to finance the 
development of water supplies through 
the credit facilities which are commonly 
available. I believe in private credit, 
but I also believe in the common weal 
and in the public welfare of the people 
of this country; yet my people have no 
choice but to drill deeper wells for water 
for their families and their livestock. 
When the windmill ceases to produce 
water, the farmer must either bring in 
a new well or move. 

I ask the do-gooders of this country 
and those who would do good through- 
out the entire world to listen to this: The 
Navajo Indian in my State and in the 
State of Arizona is now limited to 1 gal- 
lon of water a day, and it is murky. 

The State of New Mexico has been 
declared a disaster area on a State-wide 
basis for purposes of loans, but even 
then restrictive language in the laws 
prohibits accomplishing the very goals 
which are so vital. 
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The amendment which I propose—and 
I want my good friends to listen to 
this—is a common-sense proposal, and, 
in common decency, common American 
fair play, and even charity, it should be 
adopted. The amendment I propose is 
not one of lasting benefit, but is merely 
an emergency stopgap to get a few fel- 
low Americans over a very trying period. 
I would say what we are doing here is 
rescue work for people whose situation 
is every bit as pitiful as that of those in 
the flooded areas of Kansas and Missouri. 

Mr. WHERRY rose. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If I may conclude this 
remark, I shall then be glad to yield to 
my good friend from Nebraska. The 
United States Government has always 
offered help to those people who suffer 
disaster of an immediate nature. Floods, 
earthquake, and explosion are instan- 
taneous blows, and everyone's hearts are 
opened, but drought, as my friend from ~« 
Nebraska knows, is a persistent and 
creeping paralysis which is often so slow 
that it fails to stimulate the reaction of 
a flood or like disaster. There is abso- 
lutely no difference in disaster of having 
either too much water or no water at 
all. Either means ruin. The Missouri 
Valley has more water than it can use. 
I wish we had it, for in New Mexico we 
have none at all. With one-tenth of the 
water which destroyed billions of dollars’ 
worth of property and caused a loss of 
life in the Missouri River Valley, particu- 
larly in Kansas and Missouri, the farmers 
of New Mexico would be sitting on the 
top of the world. But at the moment we 
do not have even 1 percent of that 
amount of water. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate can 
see that it is most desirable that author- 
ity be provided for the making of loans 
for the development of facilities in these 
situations. 

We are not asking for a GCirect ap- 
propriation. All I am asking of the 
Senate is a grant of funds which are al- 
ready available. Let those funds be used 
for humanitarian purposes. That is all 
we ask. Make it possible for the man in 
the drought-stricken area of New Mexico 
at least to get a glass of water. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why could not this 
amount be taken from the disaster fund 
which was voted by the Senate within 
the past few days, and the use of which 
is under the discretion of the President? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Because we do not 
want it as a matter of disaster relief. 
We do not want charity. We want to be 
in a position to help ourselves. 

Mr. WHERRY. This is a grant and 
is not reimbursable; is not that correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is reimbursable. It 
can be reimbursable. Possibly, as a 
matter of strict necessity, it could be the 
subject of a grant, or it can take the 
form of a loan. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator is sub- 
mitting this as a request for a loan, then 
I have entirely misinterpreted his 
amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It includes both fea- 
tures. I may say to the Senator from 
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Nebraska, I know my people, whose 
families have resided in what is now New 
Mexico for 400 years, in spite of the ele- 
ments. Knowing them as I do, I prefer 
to have this as a loan rather than as a 
grant. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
distinguished Senator states for the 
record that these funds are to be trans- 
ferred, under the Housing Act of 1949, 
for the purposes he states, and if they 
are to be loans, not grants, it puts an 
entirely different aspect on the matter, 
in the opinion of the Senator from 
Nebraska. The situation in New Mexico 
could be met under the discretion which 
is vested in the President in connection 
with the administration of the disaster 
fund. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from New 
Mexico will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that we prefer that the money 

* be advanced in the form of loans. 

Let me read the record 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
15 minutes in opposition, and I am not 
going to say that I am in opposition, if 
I correctly understand the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I had 
allotted time to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico on the bill be- 
cause there had been a third reading, 
and he obtained consent to offer an 
amendment. I assume he has been 
speaking on the amendment in his own 
time. I have no control over that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has control of the 
time if he is opposed to the amendment, 
If he is not opposed to the amendment, 
then the Senator from Nebraska has 
control. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to ask some questions of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall be delighted to 
try to answer them. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On line 4 the 
amendment refers to making grants. 
That would indicate that it would be a 
total grant. Then follow the words 
“and the grant portion of combination 
loans and grants.” That would mean 
part loan and part grant. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not see how 
it could be a complete grant. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is dependent upon 
the circumstances of each individual 
case. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator 
wants to read something from the side- 
slip it may clear the matter up. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In the hearings, at 
page 450, Mr. Lasseter, Administrator of 
the Farmers Home Administration, tes- 
tified as follows as to what could be 
done: 

Under the act of August 28,1937, * * * 
which contains the basic authorization for 
the water facilities program, the following 
types of assistance which are not now pro- 
vided might be made available if funds for 
such purposes were authorized: 

1. The making of grants to farmers to in- 
stall or repair facilities when the individual 
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needing such facilities had little or no repay- 
ment ability. 


That is, cases of extreme necessity. 

2. The making of combinations of loans 
and grants to individuals with insufficient 
repayment ability to finance completely the 
installation or repair of needed water facil- 
ities, provided, the amount of such grants 
would not exceed that part of the cost of 
the facilities which could not be paid by 
the beneficiaries in an orderly manner from 
farm income. 

3. The making of loans— 


And this is the main part, so far as it 
applies in a practical way in my State— 

The making of loans for drilling explora- 
tory wells with a written agreement provid- 
ing that if such wells failed to develop a 
satisfactory water supply the borrower would 
repay only that part of the cost of the well 
determined to be within his repayment abil- 
ity. In situations of this sort, it might be 
possible to cancel completely a loar if the 
wells which were drilled with loan funds 
were of no value and the borrowers had no 
repayment ability without the water which 
was expected from the wells. 


Mr. FERGUSON. I suggest that if the 
Senator would strike out, in line 4, the 
words “for the additional purposes of 
making grants and,” and insert “for the 
purpose of the grant portion of the com- 
bination loans and grants,” there would 
be the combination about which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] was 
speaking. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Irrespective of the 
hard condition of those poor people, I 
would be willing to make it even a loan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Loans and grants. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. We 
have suffered through the centuries. 
All we want is a chance to get a drink 
of water. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What the Senator 
really wants is to drill wells, prospecting 
for water. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And if they turn 
out to be satisfactory the Senator will 
expect full payment to be made. If the 
Senator provides loans and grants it will 
be a comhination. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think that would be 
preferable. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what the 
Senator wants, anyway, is it not? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator can 
modify his own amendment to that ex- 
tent. Would the Senator be willing to 
do that? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes, I would. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the amendment is so mod- 
ified? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. 

Mr. LANGER. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to have 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico advise me whether he is trying 
to steal some of the money I secured 
for the purpose of constructing toilets 
on farms about 2 years ago, for farmers 
living in submarginal areas. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; the Senator irom 
New Mexico is not trying to steal one 
toilet. He is trying to make available 
a little money that can be borrowed by 
persons who need a drink of water. 


Yes. 
Mr. President, will the 
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Mr. LANGER. I sympathize with my 
distinguished friend, but where I live 
some of the farmers need toilets. An 
appropriation was made for that pur- 
pose. There is a balance left, and all 
of a sudden the Senator from New Mex- 
ico wants to take a quarter of a million 
dollars to secure drinking water. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not only for drinking 
water, but I told the Senate previously 
that there are disasters and disasters. 
I saw disasters resulting from too much 
water, and there can be disasters result- 
ing from insufficiency of water. Know- 
ing the kind-heartedness of my good 
friend from North Dakota, I know he 
would not object if he only knew the 
conditions. 

Mr. LANGER. I object to taking 
away our money. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not proposing to 
take away 1 penny from the Senator’s 
State. Let me assure the Senator that 
it is not our purpose to take away 1 
penny. Mr. Lasseter says it will not 
hurt anyone. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
whether there is a balance left in the 
appropriation which we secured for the 
purpose of helping farmers who needed 
toilet facilities. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is the fund ap- 
propriated for farm housing under the 
authorization which the Senator from 
North Dakota so vigorously espoused 
late one evening—— 

Mr. LANGER. That was the time the 
Senator from Georgia and the Senator 
from North Dakota had such a terrible 
time to get the poor farmers $500 grants. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We were trying to 
get them into the housing program. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I raise 
the point of order that this amendment 
is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Administrator of 
the Farmers Home Administration did 
say that the funds were so limited that 
he did not know how to start spending 
them. 

Mr. LANGER. The toilets cost only 
$500 apiece. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think a human being, 
with all due regard to my good friend 
from North Dakota, is more in need of 
a glass of water than he is of a toilet, 
even in North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I raise the point of 
order, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the rules of the Senate be sus- 
pended—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). The Chair sus- 
tains the point of order that the amend- 
ment proposes legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The Senator from New Mexico gave 
notice of his intention to make a motion 
to suspend the rule. The Senator can 
now make his motion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I make 
the motion that the rule of the Senate 
be suspended, and that the amendment 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is any 
time left? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion made by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] ¢c:.n be debated. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not true that on 
the motion the same time is allowed as 
on an amendment, that is, 15 minutes 
to a side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from New Mexico to suspend 
the rule. The “noes” appear to have it; 
the “noes” have it, and the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico is not 
agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well. All in favor will rise and remain 
standing until counted. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I was 
busy talking to the Official Reporter. 
What happened? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question on agreeing to the motion to 
suspend the rule was put to a vote, and 
the negative vote prevailed. A division 
is now asked for. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am extremely sorry 
that I did not hear the question put to a 
vote, as I was busy talking to the Official 
Reporter. 


» My, WHERRY. Mr. President, did 


the Presiding Offcé¥ ahnounce the re- _ 


sult of the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
the Chair announced that the “noes” 
had it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did rot hear the 
Chair’s announcement. I am perfectly 
willing to withdraw my request for a di- 
vision. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I did not hear the 
Chair’s announcement, because, as I 
said, I was talking to the Oficial Re- 
porter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will put the question again. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion is called for. 

On a division, the motion was not 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, how 
much time is left in control of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska on the passage of the 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nineteen 
minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield whatever time 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] 
may desire to have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


“ator from Illinois is recognized. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I de- 
Sire to acquaint the Senate with the 
fact that i intend to ask for a record 
vote on the passage of the appropriation 
bill. I think it is absolutely necessary 
that such a vote be had. I wish that at 
some time the Senate would take some 
action on the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATH- 
ERS} which calls for a modification of 
the Senate rules so that a record vote on 
an appropriation bill will be mandatory. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars are in- 
volved in the bill before the Senate. I 
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believe that the people of the United 
States who are expected to provide the 
money, and whose credit is pledged for 
that purpose, are entitled to know how 
their elected representatives stand upon 
the appropriations for various functions 
and agencies for which appropriations 
are made in the pending bill. 

First, I want to pay a compliment, of 
course, to the Senator from Georgia, for 
the very masterly way and the eminent- 
ly fair way in which he has handled the 
bill. I know over the years he has al- 
ways informed himself with respect to 
any bill that comes within his juris- 
diction. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Illinois for his kind state- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That compliment 
comes from the heart, because we have 
sat across the table from each other in 
conference committee sessions over the 
years, and I know that the Senator from 
Georgia prepares himself and does a very 
estimable job in connection with bills 
which are under his jurisdiction. 

However, as a matter of conviction I 
part company with him as to the results 
which are finally to be achieved when 
the bill reaches the stage of final passage. 
I think it is rather regrettable that not- 
notwithstanding the fact that a large 
farm organization of thé @6thtry, in fact 
the largest, endorsed a $130,000,000 cut in 
conservation payments, the Senate has 
not seen fit to go along with that recom- 
mendation. 

Every Senator has advanced his own 
particular reason why he voted for or 
against the proposal which was con- 
sidered yesterday, but I believe we ought 
to go on record in a matter of that kind, 
particularly when so much money is in- 
volved. So I simply say, Mr. President, 
that I shall ask for a record vote, des- 
pite the fact that it hes probably not 
been consonant with the traditions of 
the Senate in other years to ask for such 
a vote on an appropriation bill. I be- 
lieve that the people of the country are 
entitled to know, as we stand up and 
go on record, how we, the Members of 
the Senate, as well as those of the other 
body, stand, when economy is one of the 
most important challenges of this gen- 
eration. 

I yield back whatever time I have re- 
maining. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think all the time 
requested by the Senator from Nebraska 
has been exhausted. If no other Senator 
desires to speak, perhaps the Senator 
from Illinois would wish to request the 
yeas and nays on final passage. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, before 
that is done, and in my own time, I ask 
to have printed in the body of the 
ReEcorD a statement as to the work time 
req'uired to buy food in various coun- 
tries. The question was raised on that 
point the day the bill was first submit- 
ted to the Senate, and I assured two or 
three Members of the Senate that I 
would endeavor to secure information 
on that subject. I may say that the 
purchasing power of hourly earnings in 
terms of food of the average worker in 
the United States is some eight times 
what it is in Soviet Russia. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the statement will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The statement is as follows: 

WorK TIME REQUIRED To Buy Foon, 1937-50 
(Excerpts from the above 


study by the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, published in 
the Monthly Labor Review, February 1951, 
U. S. Department of Labor) 

Index numbers in the foll table show 


the purchasing power of average hourly 
earnings in terms of food in each foreign 
country as a percentage of the food purchas- 
ing power in United States earning An- 
other and equally valid inte~preta t! 
indexes is that they express the work time 
required to buy food in the United States as 
a percentage of that required in each foreign 
country. 
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of earnings in the different countries (enc 
of 1949 and beginning of 1950), Australia 
was the only foreign country where lk 
working time was required than in the 
United States to buy a giv 
Even in countries with such a hich level of 
living as Canada, Great Britain, and Scandi- 
navia (using United States= 100), the work- 
time required to buy food ranged from 20 
percent longer in Norway to 60 percent long- 
er in Great Britain and Sweden. The time 
was relatively longer in the other countries 
Among the nations covered, the purc! 


According to the relative purchasing power 
i 


en amount of food. 





power of hourly earnings © lowest i 
USSR, where workers had to work seven 
times as long as those in the United States 


in order to buy a given quantity of 1 
The food-purchasing power of hourly earn- 

ings was next lowest in Italy and Hun 

however, compared with the United 






the power of earnings to buy food in th 
countries was approximately 70 and per- 
cent, respectively, higher than in the 


Union. 

Both similarities and difference I 
parent in the results of the studies mad 
the three periods. One common char: 
istic of the results in all three period 
very wide variation in the { ! 
of hourly earnings in terms of f 
the countries studies. Before the 
highest index was, less than four t 

















lowest, and in the postwar studies t ) 
had considerably A r - 
larity is that all xes f 

periods, with the excey noft é ry - 
war Australia, are lower than 100—indicat- 
ing that since 1937 foreign earnings have 
consistently bought less food than United 
States earnings. Indeed, in ea sriod, in 
the majiorit f the countries, earnings could 


buy only half, or less, as much food as United 
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States earnings. Finally, the countries at 
both the top and bottom of the purchasing- 
power scale tended to remain the same in all 
three periods. 

The purchasing power of earnings was 
consistently lower in the Soviet Union— 
about a fourth as great as those of United 
States earnings in the prewar period and 
about a seventh as great in both postwar 
studies. In Italy, Hungary, Austria, and 
Chile workers have been able to buy rela- 
tively little food with an hour's earnings; 
the indexes for these countries ranged from 
24 to 38 percent of United States purchasing 
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power. Three or four other nations were 
within this range in one or two of the 
periods, but not in all three. 

At the other extreme Australia, Norway, 
Canada, and Denmark consistently had the 
highest indexes of purchasing power relative 
to the United States. France was in this 
group in the prewar period, but its indexes 
for both postwar periods are much below the 
level of these four countries. In 1950 work- 
ers in Sweden, Great Britain, and Israel, on 
the other hand, moved up to positions im- 
mediately below those in the highest-pur- 
chasing-power group. 


Minutes of working time required to earn enough to buy various foods in 19 foreign countries 
and the United States, selected periods, 1949-50 














Country (and period) ying bn Butter | Eggs | Potatoes} Lard a 

United States, March 1950. ............ 4 29 31 22 2 7 4 
Australia, March 1950................. 4 29 30 52 2 lvcneus 6 
eee 12 1161 148 124 6 way 23 
Canada, March 8000. .........<.-.<0-- 4 36 39 29 2 12 6 
Chile, December 1949... ............... 9D S cctencnwti 167 105 6 108 13 
Czechoslovakia, December 1949: 

RE IR on ons cecinienereiindisnmaieianiion § 58 93 92 2 70 17 

Free market prices. ...............- Ss 82 349 308 2 524 186 
Denmark, October 1949..............-- 7 133 &7 61 2 35 4 
Finland, March 1950. ..... Dt iiienens 106 74 3 49 17 
France, April 1950.__.....- 17 90 169 o i 25 
Germany, March 1950 pha ll dS 129 105 semen 26 
Great Britain, April 1950__............-. 7, inddensenen 37 66 3 22 9 
Hungary, May 1950...................- 17 1100 160 106 4 133 40 
Ireland, February 1950 et 6 2 56 76 4 4 33 10 
Israel, February 1950__. — )_ oe 40 64 @ leswcancsen 8 
Italy, April 1950............. —— 17 1120 183 102 8 66 43 
Netherlands, January 1950. ..........-. M4 1103 163 128 q 66 23 
Norway, November 1949.....-...-.-..- 6 142 58 75 | | ee 8 
Sweden, February 1950_............-..- 7 49 60 &4 2D ingtinnnnel 9 
Switzerland, April 1950..............-.. 19 889 117 76 5 39 12 
U. 8. 8. R., April 1950... ..........0.0 36 304 873 291 OF Teeadade Jad 122 





} Average ofall pork. . , s 
2 Shoulder (United States working time, 19 minutes). 
5 Cutlets. 


Source: Table 8 of Bureau of Labor Statistics study, Worktime Required To Buy Food, 1937-50, Monthly Labor 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I in- 
advertently stated that all time allotted 
to me had been requested. I find that 
the Senator from Delaware wishes to 
speak for 2 minutes, and I yield 2 min- 
utes to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
will speak for only 2 minutes. I wish 
to join the Senator from Illinois in vot- 
ing against the appropriation bill for 
two reasons. First, I think entirely too 
much money is being appropriated in the 
bill. I cannot understand how the Sen- 
ate would appropriate twice as much 
money for some of the programs as the 
farmers themselves are asking for. I 
point out that as the bill was reported 
from the Senate committee, it indicated 
that it was calling for $751,000,000 ap- 
propriations this year. After 2 or 3 days 
of debate we have finally managed to 
adopt one amendment, reducing the 
amount by $2,000,000. Then last night 
we added back $76,000,000, which left 
us $74,000,000 worse off than if we had 
not debated the bill at all, but had passed 
it as it was reported from the commit- 
tee. 

In addition there is $427,000,000 by 
way of note cancellations, and another 
$32,000,000 by way of note cancellations, 
provided in the bill, which are exactly 
the same as appropriations, so far as 
the taxpayers are concerned and which 
is not included in the above total. This 


will give the Secretary of Agriculture 
a chance again to tell the American peo- 
ple how he is making money on this 
stupid program of destroying our good; 
edible food when in reality the loss is 
nearly $500,000,000. 


I think that is 


wrong. I think the item should be 
broken down to show exactly what each 
agricultural commodity is costing the 
Government to support it at today’s level, 
and then if the people think it is worth 
it, they can pay for it accordingly. 

I think the housewives in the cities 
who are being forced to pay high prices 
for these food products today should 
know that the administration whose rep- 
resentatives are shedding these crocodile 
tears are ‘today asking the Congress for 
nearly $500,000,0G0 to pay for the de- 
struction of food since the war broke out 
last June in Korea. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. WHERRY. All time either hav- 
ing been exhausted or relinquished, per- 
haps a request for the yeas and nays will 
be made, after which I shall suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Cordon Green 
Bennett Dirksen Hayden 
Benton Douglas Hendrickson 
Bricker Hennings 
Bridges Dworshak Hickenlooper 
Butler, Md. Eastland Hill 

Capehart Ecton y 

Carlson Ellender Holland 
Chavez Ferguson Ives x 
Clements Frear Johnson, Colo. 
Connally Gillette Johnson, Tex. 
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Kem McFarland Schoeppel 
Kerr McKellar Smathers 
Kilgore Millikin Smith, Maine 
Knowland Monroney Smith, N.C, 
Langer Moody Sparkman 
Lehman Morse Stennis 
Lodge Mundt Underwood 
Magnuson Nixon Watkins 
Malone O’Conor Wherry 
Maybank O'Mahoney Wiley 
McCarran Pastore Williams 
McCarthy Robertson Young 
McClellan Russell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is a motion to re- 
commit in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is in 
order at any time before the final pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The question is on the final passage 
of the bill. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Anperson], the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr, Byrp], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the Ser.ator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. LonG], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Nee.y] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Fut- 
BRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeEorGE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Futsricut], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humpnurey], the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Hunt], the 
Senator from Scuth Carolina [Mr. 
JounstTon}], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravuver], the Senator from 
Louisiana {Mr. LonG], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray], and the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 


* Senator from Maine (Mr. Brewster}, 


the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER], and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. MartTIn], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FrLanpvers] and the Senator from New 


* Hampshire (Mr. Topry] are absent be- 


cause of illness. 
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The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE) is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] is 
detained on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH) are absent 
by leave of the Senate to attend the 
funeral of Admiral Forrest P. Sherman. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. But_er], the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Fianpers], the 
Senatoi1 from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mar- 
tN], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SaLTONSTALL], the Senator from 
New Jersey |Mr. Smit], the Senator 
from Ohio | Mr. Tart], the Senator from 
Minnesota {[Mr. Toye], the Senator from 
New Hampshire | Mr. Tosey], and the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 6, as follows: 

YEAS—65 


Aiken Hickenlooper Monroney 
Renton Hill Moody 
Bricker Hoey Morse 
Bridges Holland Mundt 
Butler Md. Johnson, Colo, Nixon 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. O’Conor 
Carlson Kem O'Mahoney 
Chavez Kerr Pastore 
Clements Kilgore Robertson 
Connally Knowland Russell 
Cordon Langer Schoeppel 
Douglas Lehman Smathers 
Duff Lodge Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Magnuson Smith, N.C, 
Eastland Malone Sparkman 
Ecton Maybank Stennis 
Ellender McCarran Underwood 
Frear McCarthy Watkins 
Gillette McClellan Wherry 
Green McFarland Wiley 
Hayden McKellar Young 
Hennings Millikin 
NAYS—6 

Bennett Ferguson Ives 
Dirksen Hendrickson Williams 

NOT VOTING—25 
Anderson Humphrey Neely 
Brewster Hunt Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Johnston, §.C. Taft 
Cain Kefauver Thye 
Case Long * Tobey 
Flanders Martin Welker 
Fulbright McMahon 
George Murray 


So the bill (H. R. 3973) was passed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference there- 
on with the House, and that the Chair 
appoint conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. Haypen, Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. Mc- 
CarrRAN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. 
Younc, and Mr. Fercuson conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement hereto- 
for entered into, the bill (H. R. 3282), 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments and funds 
available for the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
automatically comes before the Senate 
for consideration. 
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However, there are several messages 
from the House of Representatives which 
the Chair desires to lay before the Sen- 
ate at this time. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING TO 
PROCEDURE IN CONDEMNATION PRO- 
CEEDINGS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 82) to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code so as to add 
thereto a chapter relating to procedure 
in condemnation proceedings, which 
were: On page 1, strike out all after line 
2 over to and including line 4 on page 
11; on page 11, line 5, strike out “Src. 4. 
Notwithstanding” and insert “That not- 
withstanding”; and on pege 11, line 9, 
after “effective” insert “until April 1, 
1952.” 

And to amend the title so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to postpone the effec- 
tive date of amendments to the Rules of 
Civil Procedure for the United States 
District Courts.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
subject before us is of considerable mo- 
ment. Unless the joint resolution is 
passed the rule of court involved will be- 
come effective at the end of this month. 

I make the following motion with re- 
spect to the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 82: 

First. Agree to the House amendments 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

Second. Disagree to the House amend- 
meni No. 3. 

Third. Agree to the amendment of the 
House to the title of the joint resolution 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the amended title as proposed by the 
House amendment, amend the title so as 
to read: “Joint resolution providing that 
the amendments to the Rules of Civil 
Procedure for the United States District 
Courts reported to the Congress by the 
Supreme Court on May 1, 1951, shall not 
become effective.” 

Mr. President, Senate Joint Resolution 
82 was reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary to the Senate as an orig- 
inal committee resolution on July 9, 1951. 
In the consideration of this resolution 
the committee voted unanimously to re- 
ject the rule as reported by the Supreme 
Court to the Congress, and by another 
unanimous vote reported the joint reso- 
lution to the Senate. The rule, as re- 
ported and submitted by the Supreme 
Court, provided for a uniform procedure 
relating to conduct and trial of condem- 
nation proceedings. While the commit- 
tee was of the opinion that the rule was 
meritorious, it had objection to section 
(H) of that rule, which gave the Court 
the discretion to determine whether or 
not the issue of just compensation in a 
condemnation proceeding should be 
tried before a jury or given to commis- 
sioners for that purpose. In other words, 
there was no right of trial by jury pro- 
vided for the parties thereto should they 
make such a demand. 

In order to attempt to carry out the 
intent of the Supreme Court insofar as 
it was compatible with the views of the 
Congress, the committee in Senate Joint 
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Resolution 82 set forth all of the rule as 
submitted by the Supreme Court with 
the objectionable feature just referred 
to omitted therefrom, so that a jury trial 
could be had upon the request of any of 
the parties. As stated, this resolution 
was only an effort to carry out what the 
committee believed to be the intention 
of the Supreme Court. On July 11, 1951. 
the joint resolution was unanimously 
passed by the Senate. 

The first amendment of the House to 
Senate Joint Resolution 82 will delete 
from the resolution all of the matter the 
Senate passed in order to carry out the 
intention of the Supreme Court, and un- 
der such amendment the laws relating 
to condemnation proceedings will re- 
main as they have been and now are in 
effect. It is my feeling that the Senate 
can agree to this amendment for the 
reason that under present law in at least 
41 States the right of jury trial and con- 
demnation proceedings is afforded. 

The second amendment of the House 
is technical in nature and has no bearing 
upon the merits of the joint resolution. 
Therefore, it is my opinion that the Sen- 
ate should concur therein. 

The third House amendment to the 
joint resolution simply postpones the ef- 
fective date when the rules as submitted 
by the Supreme Caqurt would go into ef- 
fect. They will go into effect, under that 
amendment on April 1, 1952, unless 
there be another congressional enact- 
ment before that date. This also means 
that there shall be before the Congress 
until April 1, 1952, rules which have been 
reported by the Supreme Court. In my 
opinion, this will tend to hamstring the 
Court from submitting substitute rules 
after it has had an opportunity to re- 
examine the objections raised to the 
present rule. In addition to that feature, 
it is my opinion that merely postponing 
the effective date of the rule is tanta- 
mount to approving the rule as sub- 
mitted, which in principle is in variance 
with the recorded desires of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, when it voted 
unanimously to reject the rule as sub- 
mitted. 

My motion on this amendment of the 
House is to disagree. If the House will 
recede from this amendment, the result 
will be that the rule will not become ef- 
fective on August 1, 1951, which will 
leave the way clear for the Supreme 
Court under the law to submit another 
rule of procedure in condemnation pro- 
ceedings on or before May 1, 1952, which 
is only 1 month later than the effective 
date of the rule as proposed by the House 
amendment. 

The amendment to the title of the 
joint resolution simply reflects what will 
be the effect of the joint resolution in 
the event the House recedes from the 
amendment, which is proposed to be dis- 
agreed to by the Senate, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move the 
adoption of the motion I have hereto- 
fore made, namely, that the Senate 
agree to House amendments Nos. 1 and 
2, that the Senate disagree to House 
amendment No. 3, and that the Senate 
agree to the amendment made by the 
House of Representatives to the title 
of the joint resolution, with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the amended 
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title as proposed by the House amend- 
ment, amend the title so as to read: 

Joint resolution providing that the 
amendments to the rules of civil procedure 
for the United States district courts re- 
ported to the Congress by the Supreme 
Court on May 1, 1951, shall not become 
effective. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SIDNEY YOUNG HUGHES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1103) for the re- 
lief of Sidney Young Hughes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is a private immigration bill, for the 
relief of Sidney Young Hughes. As it 
passed the House, this bill granted the 
status of permanent residence to Mr. 
Hughes, an alien, who had been con- 
victed of a crime involving moral turpi- 
tude. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee 
amended the bill by strikiag out all after 
the enacting clause, and substituting in 
lieu thereof language which would re- 
move the impediment to the alien’s ad- 
mission for permanent residence because 
of his conviction. The effect of the Sen- 
ate language would be to require the 
alien to go to Canada to procure an im- 
migration visa, and to pass all of the 
other tests which an alien must under- 
go; so that if this alien should prove ex- 
cludible on any grounds other than the 
previous conviction, he might still be 
excluded. 

The Senate passed the bill in accord- 
ance with the Judiciary Committee’s 
recommendation. 

The House has now disagreed to the 
Senate amendment, and has requested 
a conference with the Senate thereon. 

I now move that the Senate insist on 
its amendment, agree to the conference 
requested by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. EASTLAND, and Mr. JENNER conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


STEFAN LENARTOWICZ AND HIS WIFE, 
IRENE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 360) for 
the relief of Stefan Lenartowicz and his 
wife, Irene, which was, to strike out all 
after “proper” in line 10 down to and 
including “available” in line 12, and in- 
sert “quota officer to deduct two num- 
bers from the number of displaced per- 
sons who shall be granted the status of 
permanent residence pursuant to section 
4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
U.S. C. App. 1953) .” 

Mr. McCARRAN. . This is a private 
immigration bill which the House has 
amended. The bill as originally ap- 
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proved by the Senate provided for mak- 
ing a deduction from the appropriate 
quota. The House has amended this to 
provide for a deduction from the num- 
ber of displaced persons who shall be 
granted the status of permanent resi- 
dence. By way of explanation, let me 
say to my colleagues that in the amend- 
ment to the displaced persons act which 
we pessed at the last session, it was pro- 
vided that certain displaced persons al- 
ready in the United States might be 
granted the status of permanent resi- 
dents at the discretion of the Attorney 
General and with the approval of the 
Congress. The procedure which the 
House has implemented by its amend- 
ment to this bill would charge the bene- 
ficiaries to this group of displaced per- 
sons, rather than charging the regular 
immigration quotas. 

The House has done this not only in 
the case of this bill, but also in connec- 
tion with two other bills which I shall 
call up shortly. 

It appears that the aliens involved in 
all of these bills are in fact displaced per- 
sons, but are ineligible for adjustment of 
their status under the Displaced Persons 
Act because of the strict provisions of 
that law. It seems desirable that the 
policy brought forward by the House be 
made uniform in both Houses, with re- 
spect to such cases. 

Accordingly, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment to this 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SISTER BERTHA PFEIFFER AND SISTER 
ELZBIETA ZABINSKA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 470) for 
the relief of Sister Bertha Pfeiffer and 
Sister Elzbieta Zabinska, which was, on 
page 2, line 1, strike oyt all after “num- 
bers” down to and including “available” 
in line 2, and insert “from the number 
of displaced persons who shall be granted 
the status of permanent residence pur- 
suant to section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 
Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953).” 

Mr. McCARRAN. This is a bill which 
the House has amended in the same 
manner as I explained in connection 
with the previous bill; and I now move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JAN JOSEF WIECKOWSKI AND HIS WIFE 
AND DAUGHTER 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1229) for 
the relief of Jan Josef Wieckowski and 
his wife and daughter, which was, to 
Strike out all after “deduct” in line 11 
down to and including “available” in 
line 12, and insert “three numbers from 
the number of displaced persons who 
shall be granted the status of permanent 
residence pursuant to section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act, as amended (62 
Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
1953).” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is another bill in which the amendment 
already explained has been made by the 
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House. I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendment of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


HELMUTH RUSSOW AND VOLKER HARPE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
July 23, 1951, when the calendar was 
called, Senate bill 168, for the relief of 
Helmuth Russow and Volker Harpe, a 
private immigration bill, passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously. ; 

Examination of the bill as passed dis- 
closes that the title should be amended. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the title of the bill be amend- 
ed so as to conform with the text of the 
bill, and to read “For the relief of Hel- 
muth Assmas Balthasar Russow and 
Volker Harpe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


MRS. ROSE A. MONGRAIN—RECOMMITTAL 
OF BILL 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
March 19, 1951, the bill H. R. 857, an act 
for the relief of Mrs. Rose A. Mongrain, 
was reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary and is now pending on the 
Senate Calendar, Order No. 179. 

At its meeting on Tuesday of this week, 
the Committee on the Judiciary ordered 
that request be made that this bill be 
recommitted to the committe for further 
consideration. 

* Accordingly, Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 
857, for the relief of Mrs. Rose A. Mon- 
grain, be recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


SETTLEMENT OF MARITIME CLAIMS—RE- 
REFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
there is pending before the Committee on 
the Judiciary the bill (S. 313) to author- 
ize the Secretaries of the Army and Air 
Force to settle, pay, adjust, and com- 
promise certajn maritime claims for 
damages. 

On April 17, 1951, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a companion bill, H. 
R. 1764, and on April 18, 1951, it was 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Pursuant to an order of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, entered on June 
25, 1951, I move that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of S. 313 and that it 
be referred to the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the motion is agreed to, and 
the bill will be rereferred. 


PROTECTION AGAINST MISBRANDING, 
ETC., OF FUR PRODUCTS AND FURS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I submit a report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2321) to protect consumers and others 
against misbranding, false advertising, 
and false invoicing of fur products and 
furs. I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2321) to protect consumers and others 
against misbranding, false advertising, and 
false invoicing of fur products and furs, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Fur 
Products Label.n,; Act.’ 

“Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

“(a) The term ‘person’ means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, association, 
business trust, or any organized group of any 
of the foregoing. 

“(b) The term ‘fur’ means any animal 
skin or part thereof with hair, fleece, or fur 
fibers attached thereto, either in its raw or 
processed state, but shall not include such 
skins as are to be converted into leather or 
which in processing shall have the hair, 
fleece, or fur fiber completely removed. 

“(c) The term ‘used fur’ means fur in 
any form which has been worn or used by 2n 
ultimate consumer. 

“(d) The term ‘fur product’ means any 
article of wearing apparel made in whole or 
in part of fur or used fur; except that such 
term shall not include such articles as the 
Commission shall exempt by reason of the 
relatively small quantity or value of the fur 
cr used fur contained therein. 

“(e) The term ‘waste fur’ means the ears, 
throats, or scrap pieces which have been 
severed from the animal pelt, and shall in- 
clude mats or plates made therefrom. 

“(f) The term ‘invoice’ means a written 
account, memorandum, list, or catalog, which 
is issued in connection with any commercial 
dealing in fur products or furs, and describes 
the particulars of any fur products or furs, 
transported or delivered to a purchaser, 
consignee, factor, bailee, correspondent, or 
agent, or any other person who is engaged 
in dealing commercially in fur products or 
furs. 

“(g) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

“(h) The term ‘Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act’ means the Act entitled ‘An Act 
to create a Federal Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for other 
purposes,’ approved September 26, 1914, as 
amended. 

“(i) The term ‘Fur Products Name Guide’ 
means the register issued by the Commission 
pursuant to section 7 of this Act. 

“(j) The term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce between any State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; 
or between points within the same State, 
Territory, or possession, or the District of 
Columbia, but through any place outside 


thereof; or within any Territory or posses" 


sion or the District ot Columbia. 

“(k) The term ‘United States’ means the 
several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States. 


“MISBRANDING, FALSE ADVERTISING, AND IN- 
VOICING DECLARED UNLAWFUL 

“Sec. 3. (a) The introduction, or manufac- 

ture for introduction, into commerce, or the 

sale, cdvertising or offering for sale in com- 

merce, or the transportation or distribution 

in commerce, of any fur product which is 
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misbranded or falsely or deceptively adver- 
tised or invoiced, within the meaning of this 
Act or the rules and regulations prescribed 
under section 8 (b), is unlawful and shall 
be an unfair method of competition, and an 
unfair and deceptive act or practice, in 
commerce under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

“(b) The manufacture for sale, sale, ad- 
vertising, offering for sale, transportation or 
distribution, of any fur product which is 
made in whole or in part of fur which has 
been shipped and received in commerce, and 
which is misbranded or falsely or deceptively 
advertised or invoiced, within the meaning 
of this Act or the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed under section 8 (b), is unlawful and 
shall be an unfair method oi competition, 
and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, 
in commerce under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

“(c) The introduction into commerce, or 
the sale, a‘ive iising or offering for sale in 
commerce, or the transportation or distribu- 
tion in commerce, of any fur which is falsely 
or deceptively advertised or falsely or decep- 
tively invoiced, within the meaning of this 
Act or the rules and regulations prescribed 
under section 8 (b), is unlawful and shall be 
an unfair method of competition, and an 
unfair and: deceptive act or practice, in com- 
merce under the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 

“(d) Except as provided in subsection (e) 
of this section, it shall be unlawful to re- 
move or mutilate, or cause or participate in 
the removal or mutilation of, prior to the 
time any fur product is sold and delivered 
to the ultimate consumer, any label required 
by this act to be affixed to such fur product, 
and any person violating this subsection is 
guilty of an unfair Ltiethod of competition, 
and an unfair or deceptive act cr practice, 
in commerce under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

“(e) Any person introducing, selling, ad- 
vertising, or offering for sale, in commerce, 
or processing for commerce, a fur product, 
or any person selling, advertising, offering 
for sale or processing a fur product which 
has been shipped and received in commerce, 
may substitute for the label affixed to such 
product pursuant to section 4 of this act, a 
label conforming to the requirements of such 
section, and such label may show in lieu of 
the name or other identification shown pur- 
suant to section 4 (2) (E) on the label so 
removed, the name or other identification of 
the person making the substitution. Any 
person substituting a label shall keep such 
records as will show the information set 
forth on the label that he removed and the 
name or names of the person or persons from 
whom such fur product was received, and 
shall preserve such records for at least three 
years. Neglect or refusal to maintain and 
preserve such records is unlawful, and any 
person who shall fail to maintain and pre- 
serve such records shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each day of such 
failure which shall accrue to the United 
States and be recoverable by a civil action. 
Any person substituting a label who shall 
fail to keep and preserve such records, or 
who shall by such substitution misbrand 
a@ fur product, shall be guilty of an unfair 
method of competition, and an unfair or 
deceptive act or practice, in commerce under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

“(f) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of this 
section shall not apply to any common car- 
rier, contract carrier or freight forwarder in 
respect of a fur product or fur shipped, trans- 
ported, or delivered for shipment in com- 
merce in the ordinary course of business. 


“MISBRANDED FUR PRODUCTS 


“Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act, a fur 
product shall be considered to be mis- 
branded— 

“(1) if it is fasely or deceptively labeled 
or otherwise falsely or deceptively identified, 
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or if the label contains any form of mis- 
representation or deception, directly or by 
implication, with respect to such fur 
product; 

“(2) if there is not affixed to the fur prod- 
uct a label showing in words and figures 
plainly legible— 

“(A) the name or names (as set forth in 
the Fur Products Name Guide) of the animal 
or animals that produced the fur, and such 
qualifying statement as may be required pur- 
suant to section 7 (c) of this Act: 


“(B) that the fur product contains or is 


composed of used fur, when such is the fact; 

“(C) that the fur product contains or is 
composed of bleached, dyed, or otherwise 
artificially colored fur, when such is the 
fact; ° 


“(D) that the fur product ts composed in 
whole or in substantial part of paws, tails, 
bellies, or waste fur, when such is the fact; 

“(E) the name, or other identification 
issued and registered by the Commission, of 
one or more of the persons who manufacture 
such fur product for introduction into com- 
merce, introduce it into commerce, sell it in 
commerce, advertise or offer it for sale in 
commerce, or transport or distribute it in 
commerce; 

“(F) the name of the country of origin of 
any imported furs used in the fur product; 

“(3) if the label required by paragraph 
(2) (A) of this section sets forth the name 
or names of any animal or animals other 
than the name or names provided for in 
such paragraph. 


“PALSE ADVERTISING AND INVOICING OF FUR 
PRODUCTS AND FURS 


“Sec. 5. (a) For the purposes of this Act, 
a fur product or fur shall be considered to 
be falsely or deceptively advertised if any 
aavertisement, representation, public an- 
nouncement, or notice which is inteded to 
aid, promote, or assist directly or indirectly 
in the sale or offering for sale of such fur 
product or fur— 

“(1) does not show the name or names 
(as set forth in the Fur Products Name 
Guide) of the animal or animals that pro- 
duced the fur, and such qualifying state- 
ment as may be required pursuant to section 
7 (c) of this Act; 

“(2) does not show that the fur is used 
fur or that the fur product contains used 
fur, when such is the fact; 

“(3) does not show that the fur product 
or fur is bleached, dyed, or otherwise arti- 
ficially colored fur when such is the fact; 

“(4) does not show that the fur product Is 
composed in whole or in substantial part 
of paws, tails, bellies, or waste fur, when 
such is the fact; 

“(5) contains the name or names of any 
animal or animals other than the name or 
names specified in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, or contains any form of mis- 
representation or deception, directly or by 
implication, with respect to such fur prod- 
uct or fur; 

“(6) does not show the name of the coun- 
try of origin of any imported furs or those 
contained in a fur product. 

“(b) For the purposes of this Act, a fur 
product or fur shall be considered to be 
falsely or deceptively invoiced— 

“(1) if such fur product Or fur is not tn- 
voiced to show— 

“(A) the name or names (as set forth in 
the Fur Products Name Guide) of the aninral 
or animals that produced the fur, and such 
qualifying statement as may be required pur- 
suant to section 7 (c) of this Act; 

“(B) that the fur product contains or is 
composed of used fur, when such is the 
fact; 

“(C) that the fur product contains or is 
composed of bleached, dyed, or otherwise 
artificially colored fur, when such is the 
fact; 

“(D) that the fur preduct is composed in 
whole or in substantial part of paws, tails, 
bellies, or w > fur, w' en such is the fact; 
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“(E) the name and address of the person 
issuing such invoice; 

“(F) the name of the country of origin of 
any imported furs or those contained in a 
fur product; 

“(2) if such invoice contains the name or 
names of any animal or animals Other than 
the name or names specified in paragraph 
(1) (A) of this subsection, or contains any 
form of misrepresentation or deception, di- 
rectly or by inyplication, with respect to such 
fur product or fur. 


“EXCLUSION OF MISBRANDED OR FALSELY IN- 
VOICED FUR PRODUCTS OR FURS 


“Sec.6. (a) Fur products imported into 
the United States shall be labeled so as not 
to be misbranded within the meaning of 
section 4 of this Act; and all invoices of fur 
products and furs required under title IV 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, shall 
set forth, in addition to the matters therein 
specified, information conforming with the 
requirements of section 5 (b) of this Act, 
which information shall be included in the 
invoices prior to their certification under the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

“(b) The falsification of, or failure to set 
forth, said information in said invoices, 
or the falsification or perjury of the con- 
signee’s declaration provided for in the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, insofar as 
it relates to said information, shall be an 
unfair method of competition, and an unfair 
and deceptive act or practice, in commerce 
under the Federal Trade Commission Act; 
and any person who falsifies, or fails to set 
forth, said information in said invoices, or 
who falsifies or perjures said consignee’s 
declaration insofar as it relates to said in- 
formation, may thenceforth be prohibited 
by the Commission from importing, or par- 
ticipating in the importation of, any fur 
products or furs into the United States ex- 
cept upon filing bond with the Secretary 
of the Treasury in a sum double the value 
of said fur products and furs, and any duty 
thereon, conditioned upon compliance with 
the provisions of this section. 

“(c) A verified statement from the manu- 
facturer, producer of, or dealer in, imported 
fur products and furs showing information 
required under the provisions of this Act 
may be required under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


“NAME GUIDE FOR FUR PRODUCTS 


“Sec. 7. (a) The Commission shall, with 
the assistance and cooperation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, within six months after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, is- 
sue, after holding public hearings, a register 
setting forth the names of hair, fleece, and 
fur-bearing animals, which shall be known 
as the Fur Products Name Guide. The 
names used shall be the true English names 
for the animals in question, or in the absence 
of a true English name for an animal, the 
name by which such animals can be prop- 
erly identified in the United States. 

“(b) The Commission may, from time to 
time, with the assistance and cooperation 
of the Department of Agriculture and De- 
partment of the Interior, after holding pub- 
lic hearings, add to or delete from such 
register the name of any hair, fleece, or fur- 
bearing animal. 

“(c) If the name of an animal (as set 
forth in the Fur Products Name Guide) 
connotes a geographical origin or signifi- 
cance other than the true country or place 
of origin of such animal, the Commission 
may require whenever such name is used 
in setting forth the information required by 
this Act, such qualifying statement as it 
may deem necessary to prevent confusion 
or deception. 


“ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 


“Sre. 8. (a) (1) Except as otherwise speci- 
fically provided in this Act, sections 3, 6, and 
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10 (b) of this Act shall be enforced by the 
Federal Trade Commission under rules, reg- 
ulations, and procedure provided for in the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

“(2) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to prevent any person from violat- 
ing the provisions of sections 3, 6, and 10 (b) 
of this Act in the same manner, by the same 
means, and with the same jurisdiction, pow- 
ers, and duties as though all applicable terms 
and provisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act were incorporated into and made 
a part of this Act; and any such person vio- 
lating any provision of section 3, 6, or 10 
(b) of this Act shall be subject to the pen- 
alties and entitled to the privileges and im- 
munities provided in said Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act as though the applicable terms 
and provisions of the said Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act were incorporated into and 
made a part of this Act. 

“(b) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to prescribe rules and regulations 
governing the manner and form of disclosing 
information required by this Act, and such 
further rules and regulations as may be nec- 
essary and proper for purposes of administra- 
tion and enforcement of this Act. 

“(c) The Commission is authorized (1) to 
cause inspections, analyses, tests, and exam- 
inations to be made of any fur product or 
fur subject to this Act; and (2) to cooperate, 
on matters related to the purposes of this 
Act, with any department or agency of the 
Government; with any State, Territory, or 
possession, or with the District of Columbia; 
or with any department, agency, or political 
subdivision thereof; or with any person. 

“(d) (1) Every manufacturer or dealer in 
fur products or furs shall maintain proper 
records showing the information required by 
this Act with respect to all fur products or 
furs handled by him, and shall preserve such 
records for at least three years. 

“(2) The neglect or refusal to maintain 
and preserve such records is unlawful, and 
any such manufacturer or dealer who 
reglects or refuses to maintain and preserve 
such records shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each day of such 
failure which shall accrue to the United 
States and be recoverable by a civil action. 


“CONDEMNATION AND INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


“Sec. 9. (a) (1) Any fur product or fur shall 
be liable to be proceeded against in the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the dis- 
trict in which found, and to be seized for 
confiscation ‘by process of libel for condem- 
nation, if the Commission has reasonable 
cause to believe such fur product or fur is 
being manufactured or held for shipment, 
or shipped, or held for sale or exchange after 
shipment, in commerce, in violation of the 
provisions of this Act, and if after notice 
from the Commission the provisions of this 
Act with respect to such fur product or fur 
are not shown to be complied with. Proceed- 
ings in such libel cases shall conform as 
nearly as may be to suits in rem in admiralty, 
and may be brought by the Commission. 

“(2) If such fur products or furs are con- 
demned by the court, they shall be disposed 
of, in the discretion of the court, by destruc- 
tion, by sale, by delivery to the owner or 
claimant thereof upon payment of legal 
costs and charges and upon execution of good 
and sufficient bond to the effect that such 
fur or fur products will not be disposed of 
until properly marked, advertised, and in- 
voiced as required under the provisions of 
this Act; or by such charitable disposition 
as the court may deem proper. If such furs 
or fur products are disposed of by sale, the 
proceeds, less legal costs and charges, shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(b) Whenever the Commission has rea- 
son to believe that— 
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“(1) any person is violating, or is about 
to violate, section 3, 6, or 10 (b) of this Act; 
and 

“(2) it would be to the public interest to 
enjoin such violation until complaint is is- 
sued by the Commission under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and such complaint 
dismissed by the Commission or set aside 
by the court on review, or until order to 
cease and desist made thereon by the Com- 
mission has become final within the mean- 
ing of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
the Commission may bring suit in the dis- 
trict court of the United States or in the 
United States court of any Territory, for 
the district or Territory in which such per- 
son resides or transacts business, to enjoin 
such violation, and upon proper showing a 
temporary injunction or restraining order 
shall be granted without bond. 


“GUARANTY 


“Sec. 10. (a) No person shall be guilty un- 
der section 3 if he establishes a guaranty 
received in good faith signed by and con- 
taining the name and address of the person 
residing in the United States by whom the 
fur product or fur guaranteed was manu- 
factured or from whom it was received, that 
said fur product is not misbranded or that 
said fur product or fur is not falsely adver- 
tised or invoiced under the provisions of 
this Act. Such guaranty shall be either (1) 
a separate guaranty specifically designating 
the fur product or fur guaranteed, in which 
case it may be on the invoice or other paper 
relating to such fur product or fur; or (2) 
a continuing guaranty filed with the Com- 
mission applicable to any fur product or 
fur handled by a guarantor, in such form 
as the Commission by rules and regulations 
may prescribe. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to furnish, with respect to any fur product 
or fur, a faise guaranty (except a person 
relying upon a guaranty to the same effect 
received in good faith signed by and con- 
taining the name and address of the person 
residing in the United States by whom the 
fur product or fur guaranteed was manu- 
factured or from whom it was received) with 
reason to believe the fur product or fur 
falsely guaranteed may be introduced, sold, 
transported, or distributed in commerce, and 
any person who violates the provisions of 
this subsection is guilty of an unfair method 
of competition, and an unfair or deceptive 
act or practice, in commerce within the 
meaning of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 


“CRIMINAL PENALTY 


“Sec. 11. (a) Any person who willfully vio- 
lates section 3, 6, or 10 (b) cf this Act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction shall be fined not more than $5,000, 
or be imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both, in the discretion of the court, 

“(b) Whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe any person is guilty of a misde- 
meanor under this section, it shall certify 
all pertinent facts to the Attorney General, 
whose duty it shall be to cause appropriate 
proceedings to be brought for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this section against 
such person. 


“APPLICATION OF EXISTING LAWS 


“Sec. 12, The provisions of this Act shall 
be held to be in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution for or limitation of, the provisions 
of any other Act of Congress. 


“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
the Act and the application of such provi- 
sion to any other person or circumstance 
shall not be affected thereby. 
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“EFFECTIVE DATE 
“Sec. 14. This Act, except section 7, shall 
take effect one year after the date of its en- 
actment.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Ep. C. JOHNSON, 
ERNEST W. MCFARLAND, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, Jr., 
OWEN BREWSTER, 
Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
J. PERCY PRIEsT, 
Oren Harris, 
Cuas. A. WOLVERTON, 
Jos. P. O'Hara, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement 
by me explaining the conference report. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSON OF COLORADO 


When this proposed legislation was con- 
sidered by the Senate on June 21, the text 
of the companion Senate bill (S. 508) was 
substituted for the language of the House 
bill. In addition certain amendments 
offered by the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LopcE] were adopted. The 
House disagreed to the Senate substitute 
and asked for a conference. 

The conferees have had two meetings, and 
the report has the unanimous approval of 
the 10-man conference committee. Briefly, 
the House conferees agreed to accept the 
Senate substitute with these exceptions: 
Minor changes, in the nature of perfecting 
amendments, were made in the bill, and a 
substitute amendment, for the Lodge 
amendments, proposed by the House con- 
ferees, was adopted. 

This is how the matter was handled in 
the Senate and in conference: 

The Senate struck out all of the House 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The House recedes from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate, with an 
amendment which is a substitute for both 
the House bill and the Senate amendment. 

While the Senate amexdment was a com- 
plete substitute for the House bill the actual 
differences were few. 

The following statement explains those 
provisions of the substitute agreed to in con- 
ference which differ from the bill as it passed 
the House. 


AUTHORITY TO SUBSTITUTE LABEL 


Section 4 of the bill as it passed the House 
provided that a fur product should be con- 
sidered to be misbranded unless there was 
affixed thereto a label giving certain specified 
information. Among the fnformation re- 
quired to be given was the name, or other 
identification issued and registered by the 
Federal Trade Commission, of one or more 
of the persons who manufacture the fur 
product for introduction into interstate 
commerce, introduce it into interstate com- 
merce, sell it in interstate commerce, adver- 
tise or offer it for sale in interstate com- 
merce, or transport or distribute it in inter- 
state commerce, 

Section 3 of the House bill prohibited the 
removal or mutilation of any such label, 
except that it was provided that any person 
introducing, selling, advertising, or offering 
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for sale, in interstate commerce, or process- 
ing for interstate commerce, a fur product 
could substitute for the label affixed to the 
product a label conforming to the require- 
ments of section 4, showing, in lieu of the 
name or other identification shown pursu- 
ant to section 4, the name or other identi- 
fication of the person making the substitu- 
tion. It was provided that any person mak- 
ing such a substitution should keep records 
showing the information on the label re- 
moved and the name of the person from 
whom the fur product was received. 

The provisions of the Senate amendment 
were the same as those of the House bill, 
except that the privilege of label substitu- 
tion was also given to an additional class 
of persons, that is, any person selling, ad- 
vertising, or processing a fur product after 
the interstate movement had been com- 
pleted. 

The conference substitute, in section 3 (e), 
includes this feature from the Senate 
amendment, but in the interest of effective 
enforcement it is provided (1) that rec- 
ords as to substitution of labels shall be 
preserved for 3 years; (2) that any person 
failing to keep the required records shall 
forfeit to the United States $100 for each 
day of such failure, such penalty to be re- 
coverable in a civil action; and (3) that 
failure to keep such records, or substitution 
of a label in such manner as to misbrand 
the fur product, shall constitute an unfair 
method of competition and an unfair or de- 
ceptive act or practice under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment provided that fur products shall 
be considered to be misbranded, and that 
furs or fur products shall be considered to 
be falsely or deceptively advertised or in- 
voiced, unless certain specified information 
is shown in the labeling, advertising, or in- 
However, the Senate amendment 
contained requirements, not contained in 
the House bill, that the label, advertise- 
ment, or invoice show the name of the coun- 
try of origin of any imported furs used in a 
fur product and that the advertisement or 
invoice show the name of the country of 
origin in the case of any imported fur. 
These requirements which were contained in 
the Senate amendment are included in sec- 
tions 4 and 5 of the conference substitute. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accord- 
ance with the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment heretofore entered into, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the bill (H. R. 
3282) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and funds available for the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes. 

The question before the Senate is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment 
on page 15, line 14. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Transportation of mails,” on 
page 15, line 20, after the word “pay- 
ments”, to strike out the comma and 
“current and prior fiscal years.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
just come into the Chamber. Was the 
appropriation on page 16, line 2, ap- 
proved? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. No; we have 
not reached that yet. The committee 
amendment on page 15, line 14, was 
agreed tc. Also, without objection, the 
committee amendment on page 15, line 
20, was agreed to. 

The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
in line 22, after the word “facilities”, 
to insert “including current and prior 
fiscal years.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, 
line 2, after the word “service”, to 
Strike out “$465,000,000" and _ insert 
“$466,000,000.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Icall up my amend- 
ment B, July 26, 1951. which has been 
misprinted. As printed, it is addressed 
to House bill 3973. It should be House 
bill 3282. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGciIstative CLERK. On page 16, 
line 2, it is proposed to strike out “$466,- 
C00,000" and insert $450,000,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, last 
year the appropriations for transporta- 
tion of mails amounted to $438,000,000. 
In the pending bill the House appro- 
priated $465,000,000. The Senate com- 
mittee has raised the figure to $466,609,- 
000, which is $1,000,000 more than the 
House figure, and $28,000,000 more than 
the appropriation of last year, or an in- 
crease of 6'2 percent, although it is esti- 
mated that there will be an increase of 
only 3.7 percent in the volume of traffic. 

Furthermore attention should be 
called to the fact that the requested ap- 
propriation of $466,000,000 does not in- 
clude any allowance for increased rates 
for mail transportation which may be 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. That will be taken care of 
in a deficiency appropriation, to follow 
later; so that we are being asked to 
appropriate 642 percent more money for 
a 3.7 percent increased volume of busi- 
ness. 

In the past, I think we have tended to 
take the appropriations for transporta- 
tion of mails too much for granted. 
What happens, as we all know, is that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
fixes the rates for transportation of 
mails by the railroads and charges the 
cost to the Post Office. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board then fixes the rates for 
air transportation, and charges the 
amount to the Post Office. Also, the 
Maritime Administration fixes the rates 
on mail carried by ships, and charges tue 
cost to the Post Office Department. 

Certainly there are subsidies con- 
nected with both the transportation of 
air mail and the transportation of sea 
mail. I have heard competent author- 
ities express the belief that, of the 
$60,000,000 paid the air lines for domes- 
tic transportation of mail, at least half 
this amount is a subsidy, and that, of the 
approximately equal amount of $60,- 
000,000 paid to air lines for the foreign 
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transportation of mails, probably two- 
thirds is a subsidy; so that, in effect, the 
Post Office is being saddled with a $70,- 
000,000 subsidy. 

I know that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is passing on the question 
whether, in the case, I believe, of the 
four major airlines, it cannot segregate 
the actual expense of carrying the mails 
from the subsidy, and we hope a ruling 
may be handed down. But what we 
have don?, I am afraid, has been to turn 
the Post Office over to these three regu- 
latory bodies, which are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to pressure from the airlines, 
from the ocean shipping companies, and 
from the railroads, respectively, which 
can fix any rates they wish, and the 
Post Office must pay the bill. 

I believe that in the long run Congress 
should exercise a much closer degree of 
supervision over these alleged regulatory 
bodies, which in my judgment have been 
taking the Post Office for something of a 
ride. If it is necessary, as it may well 
be, to pay some subsidies to the airlines 
in order to maintain them for purposes 
of potential national defense, and some 
subsidies to the ship operators for sim- 
ilar purposes, at the very least the 
amounts of the subsidies should be seg- 
regated from the actual cost plus a fair 
profit for transporting the mail; so that 
we may know precisely what the subsidy 
amounts to. It would seem to me, as a 
matter of fact, that in such an event 
we should not ask the Post Office to bear 
the subsidy, but that it should be 
charged to the Defense Department, and 
should be a direct item. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
ask this question: Why should we vote 
money to take care of an increase in 
volume of postal business before we know 
whether there is actually going to be an 
increase in volume? Some days ago I 
pointed out that the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee has pending before 
it a hill to increase postal rates. There 
has been great difficulty in getting a bill 
on this subject from that committee. 
During past years, when such a bill has 
been reported from the committee, it has 
been returned to the committee, and 
never gets up from the cellar for a vote. 
I know some of the difficulties connected 
with this matter, and some of the forces 
which are operating. Nevertheless, I 
hope that a postal rate increase bill will 
be passed by the Congress at this session 
in order that the subsidies to the news- 
papers and magazines, the direct-mail 
advertisers, the mail-order houses, those 
who use parcel post, or the users of sec- 
ond-, third-, or fourth-class mail, the 
cost of which now amounts to $300,000,- 
000 a year at least, can be either com- 
pletely eliminated or greatly curtailed. 
When that happens—and I pray to God 
it may happen—the increase of rates will 
certainly diminish the volume of the 
mail. If the rates on fourth-class mat- 
ter are increased, the express companies 
will get a much larger share of the traffic. 
If the rate on second-class matter on 
newspapers and magazines is increased, 
it will be found that trucks will be used 
to a much greater degree in distributing 
issues of newspapers and magazines from 
metropolitan centers, and the strain 
upon the post office will be lessened. In- 
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creased rates on third class, or unsealed 
advertising matter generally, will cer- 
tainly bring about a decrease in the vol- 
ume of direct mail advertising. So that 
if we get this vitally necessary reform 
adopted, instead of the volume increas- 
ing by 3.7 percent, there is every pros- 
pect that the volume will decrease. 

What I am proposing is really very 
modest. We should not increase the ap- 
propriations, by 6'2 percent, to take care 
of an expected 3.7-percent increase in 
volume, which may well never occur. My 
proposal is that we make an increase of 
only a little more than 2}2 percent above 
last year, and save $16,000,000; because 
the more money we put into the kitty, 
the more money will be available for 
distribution. 

Mr. President, here is a chance to save 
$16,000,000. I very much hope that the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mtr. President, dur- 
ing World War I, I heard a story of a 
farmer who undertook to feed his cow 
on sawdust by placing green glasses over 
her eyes. She learned to eat the saw- 
dust, but, unfortunately, she died. It 
is all right to indulge in wishful thinking 
about increased mail rates, but we are 
asking the Post Office Department to do 
something which I very greatly fear is 
“passing the buck.” We are sitting back 
and not taking action on raising rates, 
but are gazing into a crystal ball and 
endeavoring to force a raise of rates by 
cutting down on funds for the transpor- 
tation of the mail. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. Not at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia declines to yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Last year the Appro- 
priations Committee recommended and 
the Senate approved funds for investi- 
gation of airmail rates. That job was 
entrusted to a committee of the United 
States Senate. Up to this time there has 
been no report. Two years previously 
the Appropriations Committee recom- 
mended and the Congress approved the 
expenditure of money by the CAB, with 
an audit, so we could determine how 
much subsidy there was and how much 
was truly from airmail haulage. As yet 
there has been no report on that matter. 
It is true that there are subsidies, but 
we cannot tell how much they amount 
to. 

Mr. President, we cannot increase the 
income from a dairy by reducing the 
feed of the cows. We increase the in- 
come by feeding the cows better and 
getting a larger production of milk. In 
this case, the $1,000,000 which was rec- 
ommended by the committee— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. Not at this time. I 
was somewhat amused when my good 
friend, the senior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovuctas] asked how we could esti- 
mate the increase of mail. In 1947 there 
was an increase of 3.06 percent in the 
number of pieces of mail handled. In 
1948 there was an increase of 7.62 per- 
cent. There was an increase in 1949 
of 8.13 percent. There was an increase 
in 1950 of 5.25 percent. In 1951 there is 
an increase of 2.77 percent. In 1952 
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the increase is estimated at 3.77 percent, 
which I think is an extremely conserva- 
tive estimate. 

Mr. President, transportation charges 
must be paid in accordance with laws 
passed by Congress, not in accordance 
with the wishful thinking of any starry- 
eyed economizers who are contemplat- 
ing that bills increasing postal rates are 
going to pass. 

The committee and the subcommittee 
took into consideration the fact that in 
October there will be increased revenue 
from parcel post. But Congress cannot 
take credit for any additional revenue. 
That was accomplished by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Until we our- 
selves correct the evil of which we com- 
plain we shall have to ask the taxpayers 
to pay the fiddler. If the mails are to 
continue to carry such a vast quantity 
of personal advertising, someone must 
pay for it. I think Congress, which ap- 
propriates the money, cannot shirk its 
responsibilities by simply saying to the 
Postmaster General, “You can have just 
so much money regardless of what the 
bills are.”” He has to curtail at some 
point in order to operate his Depart- 
ment. But on the transportation bills he 
cannot curtail. That is an uncontrol- 
lable item which is fixed by law and by 
regulation. He cannot go to the CAB 
and say, “You have got to cut this.” The 
CAB fixes the rate, and he is bound by 
it. Why? Because the Congress of the 
United States passed a law to that effect. 
He is not to blame. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I did not disturb the 
Senator from Illinois when he was speak- 
ing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from West Virginia declines to yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
last time we discussed this bill a state- 
ment was made by a Senator who I 
know was not endeavoring to mislead 
anyone, although I think he had been 
slightly misled. He said the Post Office 
Department had declined or refused or 
failed to apply for any war-surplus 
trucks. As a matter of fact, the Post 
Office Department did apply for 4,525 
trucks, but succeeded in getting only 
1,185. What happened to the others I 
do not know. They were a type of truck 
not adapted to the postal service, but 
they were used, nevertheless, instead of 
buying new trucks. 

The statement was also made that the 
Department had refused to obtain sur- 
plus typewriters when they were being 
given away. The actual fact is that the 
Department applied to the Surplus 
Property Board to purchase 800 type- 
writers. They were not being given 
away. It cost $28 apiece to change the 
type, because they were of a special de- 
sign for Army use. So they would cost 
$76 apiece; and at that time the Post 
Office Department was able to buy new 
typewriters at $76 apiece. 

Mr. President, it is very easy to make 
charges of that kind, but I want the 
Recorp to show that the Postmaster 
General has not been derelict in his duty 
in that regard. 

It seems to me we come with not ex- 
actly the cleanest of hands when we 
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endeavor to say to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, “You do something which we do not 
have the intestinal fortitude to do.” 
That was why the subcommittee and the 
committee added the million dollars. 
We found the service would probably 
cost a million dollars, and we hoped the 
Department could get by with that 
amount, after the cut made by the House. 
The appropriation recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee is still under 
the budget estimate. According to our 
estimate, the appropriation would permit 
the Department to operate and make 
sure that the mails were carried. 

Members of the Senate know that the 
only mail which pays its way is first- 
class mail. Efforts have been made to 
increase postal rates, but the bills never 
get out of committee. So what chance 
have we of rapping the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and his staff over the knuckles with 
an arbitrary cut when we ourselves have 
not done the very job about which we 
complain? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from West Virginia mean to say that the 
newspaper lobby, the magazine lobby, the 
direct-mail-advertising lobby, the mail- 
order lobby are more powerful than the 
people of the United States, and that 
they can keep postal-rate-increase bills 
bottled up in committee forever? 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the Sen. 
ator from Illinois that I am not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. ‘Therefore, I do not know 
what malignant influences or what be- 
nign influences are at work there. But 
I know that no such bill has reached the 
calendar, and until a bill reaches the cal- 
endar, is passed by Congress, and is 
signed by the President and becomes law, 
the Postmaster General is hog-tied. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have observed that 
no bill has reached the calendar, but is 
it not true that if we were to cut down 
on the amount of the appropriations for 
carrying the mails there might be a little 
stimulation so that such a bill or bills 
will reach the calendar and will be 
passed? 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well; we can put 
green glasses on the cow and feed her 
sawdust, but the transportation costs will 
continue, and the Postmaster General 
will not be able to pay the bills. When 
he receives a bill, he must pay the bill, 
or pay interest on the amount involved, 
and interest sometimes runs up to a 
sizable amount. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGOR@. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to make 
a brief observation. There has been 
some discussion about getting on the 
calendar and to the Senate floor a bill 
increasing postal rates. I am a member 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, and I wish to tell the Sen- 
ator that the committee has approved 
a postal rate increase bill, and it wi’l be 
on the calendar in a few days. 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas that in some quarters 
it may be customary to start cutting up 
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a steak—well, I will not speak of steak, 
because it is too expensive, but I will 
say horse meat instead—before one has 
been to the meat market to buy it. A 
saving cannot be effected until the neces- 
sary legislation has actually been passed. 
I have the utmost respect for the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I believe he has tried 
to do his very best, and I know other 
members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee are trying to do their 
very best, but, as I said, we cannot begin 
cutting up a steak—I believe I changed 
that to horse meat—until the necessary 
legislation has been passed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator again yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. It is not my intention 
to get into any discussion of the merits 
or demerits of the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. I merely wanted 
to say that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia can be assured that a postal rate 
increase bill will be placed on the Senate 
Calendar before very long. 

Mr. KILGORE. I certainly hope that 
the wishes of the Senator from Kansas 
for the welfare and betterment of the 
taxpayers of this Nation will be ful- 
filled. But, based upon experiences in 
the past few years, I am not too hope- 
ful. 

For the reason stated, Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will not be agreed to, 
and that the committee amendment will 
be approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas) to 
the committee amendment, on page 16, 
line 2, to strike out “$466,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$450,000,000.” 
(Putting the question.) 

Mr. KILGORE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bennett Hill Moody 
Benton Hoey Morse 
Bricker Holland Mundt 
Bridges Hunt Nixon 
Butler, Md. Ives O’Conor 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Carlson Kem Robertson 
Clements Kerr Russell 
Connally Kilgore Schoeppel 
Cordon Knowland Smathers 
Dirksen Langer Smith, Maine 
Douglas Lehman Smith, N.C. 
Dworshak Lodge Sparkman 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Ecton Malone Taft 
Ferguson Maybank Underwood 
Frear McCarran Watkins 
Gillette McCarthy Wherry 
Green McClellan Williams 
Hayden McFarland Young 
Hendrickson McKe! lar 
Hennings Millikin 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovcias] to the committee 
amendment on page 16, line 2. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr, President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were orcered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL (when his nanie was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, I am informed that he would vote 
“nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have a pair with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JOHNSOM of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from New Mexico 
{Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. CuaAvez], the 
Senators from Louisiana {[Mr. ELLENDER 
and Mr. Lone], the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HumpuHrey!, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Ke- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Murray], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NeEety] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia I[Mr. 
Georce] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
McManon!] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SmiTH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Burt- 
LER], and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Martin], and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. WELKER] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Vermont ([Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire {Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Tosey] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuyYE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH!) are absent by 
leave of the Senate to attend the funeral 
of Admiral Forrest P. Sherman. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] and the Serator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Witey] are detained on official 
business. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmitTH]- is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. CHa- 
vez]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Jersey would vote “yea” and 
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the Senator from New Mexico would 
vote ‘‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Aiken Gillette Moody 
Bennett Hendrickson Mundt 
Bricker Hennings Nixon 
Bridges Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Butler, Md, Hoey Smathers 
Byrd Holland Smith, Maine 
Capehart Ives Stennis 
Dirksen Kem Taft 
Douglas Knowland Watkins 
Dworshak Lodge Wherry 
Ferguson McClellan Williams 
Frear Millikin 

NAYS—33 
Benton Johnson, Colo. McKellar 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Monroney 
Clements Kerr Morse 
Connally Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Cordon Langer Pastore 
Eastland Lehman Robertson 
Ecton Magnuson Russell 
Green Malone Smith, N.C. 
Hayden Maybank Sparkman 
Hill McCarran Underwood 
Hunt McFarland Young 

NOT VOTING—28 

Anderson George Neely 
Brewster Humphrey Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr, Jenner Schoeppel 
Cain Johnston, S.C. Smith, N. J. 
Case Kefauver Thye 
Chavez Long Tobey 
Duff Martin Welker 
Ellender McCarthy Wiley 
Flanders McMahon 
Fulbright Murray 


So Mr. Dovctas’ amendment to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 16, line 2, as amend- 
ed 


The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “General provisions,’”’ on page 
16, after line 24, to strike out: 


Sec. 205. The Postmaster General may au- 
thorize the sale of post route and rural de- 
livery maps, opinions of the Solicitor, and 
transcripts of hearings before trial examiners 
at such rates as he determines to be fair and 
reasonable. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, 
line 4, to change the section number 
from “206” to “205.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title IV—General provision,” 
on page 19, after line 18, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 402. No part of the money appro- 
priated by this act or of the funds made 
available for expenditure by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington which is in ex- 
cess of 75 percent of the amount required 
to pay the compensation of all persons the 
budget estimates for personal services here- 
tofore submitted to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1952 contemplated would be em- 
ployed by the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments and the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington during such fiscal year in the 
performance of— 

(1) functions performed by a person des- 
ignated as an information specialist, in- 
formation and editorial specialist, publica- 
tions and information coordinator, press re- 
lations officer or counsel, photographer, ra- 
dio expert, television expert, motion-picture 
expert, or publicity expert, or designated by 
any similar title, or 
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(2) functions performed by persons who 
assist persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) in drafting, preparing, editing, 
typing, duplicating, or disseminating public 
information publications or releases, radio or 
television scripts, magazine articles, photo- 
graphs, motion pictures, and similar ma- 
terial, 
shall be available to pay the compensation 
of persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) or (2). 

PROPOSED CONSIDERATION OF CONFER- 

ENCE REPORT ON DEFENSE PRODUC- 

TION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
I may have the attention of the Senate 
I wish to make an announcement. I un- 
derstand that the conferees have come 
to an agreement on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, Senate bill 1717. Quite a num- 
ber of Senators have requested that the 
conference report be taken up this eve- 
ning, in order to avoid a session tomor- 
row, Saturday. 

The conference report has not yet been 
printed. Of course, the rules do not re- 
quire that a conference report be printed. 
However, if any objection is made to 
taking up the conference report, it should 
go over until another day, until the re- 
port has been printed. It may be that 
when the conference report is filed, the 
distinguished Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. MayBANK] May move its con- 
sideration. If any Senator desires that 
it go over, I believe it should go over 
a day, until tomorrow. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to say 
that I agree with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. Some discussion has been 
had with respect to whether the confer- 
ence report should be taken up tomor- 
row or whether it should be postponed 
until Tuesday. That subject was dis- 
cussed earlier today. The Defense Pro- 
duction Act expires on Tuesday. Inas- 
much as the House requested the con- 
ference, the Senate will have to act first 
on the conference report. Of course, the 
committee is pleased to do whatever the 
majority leader desires to have done; 
but there cannot be a report until to- 
morrow, and I think it would be ex- 
tremely unwise to attempt to take up 
a matter of this magnitude, which in- 
volves practically every aspect of Amer- 
ican business and life, I may say, with- 
out having the report available. 

Of course, I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to file the report during the recess 
of the Senate following today’s session, 
at any time up until midnight tonight, 
provided I am not able to file the report 
before the Senate take a recess today. 

The decision as to whether the Senate 
shall have a session tomorrow is, of 
course, up to the majority leader and 
the minority leader. I understand that 
some Senators will not be here on Mon- 
day, and therefore there has been a pro- 
posal that a session be held tomorrow. 

At any rate, I think it would be a mis- 
take to take up this afternoon a matter 
of this magnitude, although I shall be 
glad to do whatever the Senate decides 
to do. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in 
view of the statement of the Senator 
from South Carolina I should like to ask 
whether it is expected to have the report 
before the Senate for consideration this 
afternoon. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The report can be 
filed and can be printed, of course. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that; 
but I wish to ask whether the majority 
leader intends to request consideration 
of the conference report this afternoon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the chairman 
of the committee feels that it would be 
a mistake to call up the conference re- 
port for consideration, today, I certainly 
do not wish to move that that be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All this dis- 
cussion is out of order, for the report 
cannot be considered until it is filed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may reply. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, the Senator 
from South Carolina may proceed, 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understood that 
an attempt was being made to arrange 
this matter according to the satisfaction 
of the Senate, and I simply wished to 
express my personal opinion. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate may be authorized to file the 
conference report during the recess fol- 
lowing today’s session, at any time up 
until midnight tonight. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to 
make it plain that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it is quite all right for the Sen- 
ate to take up the report this afternoon, 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall not object. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Because I wish to 
accommodate the distinguished minority 
leader, who does not wish to have to be 
here tomorrow. 

However, I feel that the report must 
be acted on promptly. On the other 
hand, if any Senator has any objection 
to considering it, I think such Senator 
should speak up and should let his posi- 
tion be known. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from South Carolina that the committee 
on conference be permitted to file its 
report during the recess of the Senate 
following today’s session? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, although I 
shall not object, I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
whether he means, by his request that 
the committee is authorized to file its 
report during the recess of the Senate, 
that he intends to have the report con- 
sidered tomorrow, and that, therefore, 
there will be a session tomorrow, Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, that de- 
cision must be made by the majority 
leader and the minority leader. I merely 
request that the report be considered 
not later than 11 a. m. on Monday, so 
that it then can go to the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Monday, and can be 
voted either up or down by Tuesday, 
because the act expires at miinight on 
Tuesday. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska reserving the right 
to object? 

Mr. WHERRY. No; Mr. President, I 
shall not object to the request in re- 
gard to the filing of the conference 
report; but at this time I should like to 
say that my understanding of the reason 
why the distinguished chairman of the 
committee feels that the conference re- 
port should not be debated this after- 
noon is that he believes a printed report 
should be available, first. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

M°. WHERRY. However, even if the 
report is printed, the printed copies of 
it will not be available until Saturday, 
in any event. I realize that probably 
Senators will be able to go through the 
report and be ready to debate ‘t by noon 
on Saturday; but in the final analysis, 
if the reason why the distinguished Sen- 
ator does not want the conference re- 
port debated this afternoon is that Sen- 
ators are not familiar with the report 
and should have an opportunity to study 
it, it seems to me that the only sensible 
arrangement would be to have the Sen- 
ate take a recess from today until 
Monday. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall have no ob- 
jection to having that done. I only state 
that we cannot have the printed report 
here today. 

I believe that the members of the con- 
ference committee will be glad to explain 
any or all features of the report; but I 
believe it would be undesirable for the 
Senate to consider the conference report 
without having the printed report avail- 
able, for in that event, objection might 
be made on that score. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
not object to the request the Senator 
from South Carolina has made; but it 
seems to me ihat we might just as well 
consider the report today, rather than 
tomorrow; because even though the re- 
port is to be printed, it will not be avail- 
able until after we have begun the de- 
bate, and we shall still depend upon the 
members of the conference committee to 
tell us what is recommended by them. 

However, if the matter cannot be han- 
dled today, I shall not object. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I have 
discussed the matter with the ranking 
member on the Republican side; and we 
shall be glad to abide by the decision of 
the Senate. In any case, we will explain 
the report fully. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The confer- 
ence report cannot be considered until it 
is filed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, although I 
do not intend to object to the request 
of the Senator from: South Carolina for 
authority to file the conference report 
following the recess or adjournment of 
the Senate today, let me say that I shall 
object to considering the conference re- 
port without having printed copies of 
the report available to the Members of 
the Senate. There is involved a most 
important piece of legislation, affecting 
150,000,000 Americans in various capaci- 
ties and activities, both in agriculture, 
industry, and otherwise, and also affect- 
ing all employees and the entire basic 
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national economy. Therefore, I do not 
believe the conference report should be 
acted upon by the Senate without hav- 
ing printed copies of the report avail- 
able to Senators. So I shall object to 
having the report considered today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no 
rule of the Senate which requires that a 
conference report be printed before it is 
considered. 

On the other hand, the request now 
before the Senate is that the confer- 
ence committee be permitted to file its 
report during the recess of the Senate 
following today’s session. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have no ob- 
jection whatever to the request for the 
filing of the report. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I should like to see the confer- 
ence report acted upon today. However, 
in view of the statement of the Senator 
from California, it would seem that to- 
morrow is the earliest time when we can 
act upon the report. 

I hope very much that the majority 
leader and the minority leader will in- 
sist upon having a session of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow, for the purpose of con- 
sidering and approving the conference 
report, because, as is well known to every 
Member of the Senate, the other branch 
of Congress has twice within recent 
days refused to adopt important confer- 
ence reports, and has returned these 
matters for further consideration by 
the conference committee. 

We are working against a deadline, in 
connection with a matter which is of 
very great importance to the entire Na- 
tion. So it seems to me that by tomor- 
row noon, at the latest, the report should 
be considered by the Senate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator from New York reserving the right 
to object? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, Mr. President; I 
am reserving the right to object. Of 
course, I do not intend to object to the 
request of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for authority to file the conference 
report following the session of the Senate 
today; but if the Senator from California 
had not objected, I intended to object to 
having the report considered today. 

I wish to add my plea to that of the 
Senator from Florida to the majority 
leader and the minority leader for a ses- 
sion tomorrow, at which action can be 
taken on the conference report. 

I add to that a request that the pend- 
ing bill be temporarily laid aside this 
afternoon, so that the chairman of the 
committee can explain the conference 
report, and so that there can be com- 
ments or remarks on it by other Sena- 
tors if that is deemed desirable. Cer- 
tainly we would be losing time if we al- 
lowed this afternoon to pass without 
giving at least informal consideration to 
the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no 
way to consider a conference report until 
it is filed. There is no way by which the 
Chair could even submit the conference 
report to the Senate until it is filed; and 
until the report is filed it is not in order 
for a Senator to move that the Senate 
consider it. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I strongly 
urge that the Senate meet tomorrow to 
consider the report after it has been filed 
and has been printed. I think it is most 
important that the Senate do so. 

I am fearful of delaying action on this 
matter until Monday, because the law 
expires at midnight on Tuesday, July 31, 
and we might well get into some sort of 
parliamentary difficulty between our- 
selves and the House of Representatives, 
because the House also has to approve 
the conference report. So I think it is 
most important that the Senate meet 
tomorrow and consider the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the request of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina that the con- 
ference committee be permitted to file its 
report during the recess of the Senate 
following today’s session. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—although I do 
not intend to object to the request of the 
Senator from South Carolina—let me 
say that I have listened to the ruling 
of the distinguished Vice President, and, 
of course, I fully respect his ruling, which 
is that until the report is filed, there can 
be no discussion of it. 

However, I renew my request, and ask 
unanimous consent that as soon as the 
conference report is filed with the Sen- 
ate, there be discussion of it this after- 
noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only one 
unanimous-consent request can be con- 
sidered at a time. 

The question is on agreeing to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Carolina 
that the conference committee be per- 
mitted to file its report during the recess 
of the Senate following today’s session. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator from New York a 
question. I think his request should be 
modified so as to provide that the Senate 
debate the conference report, provided it 
is filed when the Senate isin session. It 
might not be filed until midnight tonight. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I say to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader that it is my 
impression that, by means of unanimous 
consent, the subject matter contained in 
the conference report can be discussed 
even before the report is filed 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would state that officially the report can- 
not be taken up for consideration until 
it is filed. If Senators wish to discuss 
what they think is in the report, that is 
another matter; but the report itself 
cannot be taken up for consideration un- 
til it is filed, and in view of the unan- 
imous-consent agreement under which 
the Senate is operating, the Treasury 
and Post Office bill would have to be 
disposed of before the conference report 
could be taken up, even if it were filed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I wish to make an announce- 
ment. We may take up the conference 
report tomorrow, but I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that on the last vote 
28 Senators were absent, and I desire to 
make a check to determine whether we 
can get a quorum tomorrow, before I 
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take the responsibility of saying a session 
will be held. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The only 
question at the moment is whether there 
is objection to the committee's filing its 
report during the recess. 

Mr. AIKEN. Reserving the right to 
object, I understood the Chair to say 
that there is no Senate rule requiring 
a conference report to be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe the chairman 
can request that it be printed. I would 
inquire of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency whether 
he intends to have the veport printed, 
s* that it will be available to Members 
of the Senate? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; so that it will 
be available to the Members of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes; or as soor as it can 
come before the Senate for action. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The report will be 
ready for Members of the Senate as soon 
as the Government Printing Office can 
print it. I may say that unless we pro- 
ceed tomorrow and get this report to the 
House Monday, we will encounter the 
possibility of the report being returned 
to conference, in which event there will 
be no law on the subject to which it 
relates. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that, but 
I also agree with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that Members of the Senate should 
have printed copies of the report before 
it is acted upon. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall ask that it 
be printed in order that printed copies 
may be available tomorrow. 

Mr. AIKEN. If that can be done, I 
shall have no objection at all to the re- 
quest of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is all I ask, but 
I certainly want to call the Senate's 
attention to the fact that, as the Senator 
well knows, the present law expires 
Tuesday night. The,Senate must act 
first and after that the House must act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request that the conference 
committee be permitted to file its report 
during the recess? 

Mr. AIKEN. Reserving the right to 
object, may I inquire whether the Print- 
ing Office is to be working tonight so that 
the report can be printed? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
will request that that be done, if we are 
to consider the report tomorrow. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall be satisfied if the 
chairman makes the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that the Government Printing 
Office works on Friday night, but not on 
Saturday. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from South Carolina, the 
chairman of the committee, and also 
members of the committee who may be 
present, whether the conferees have re- 
solved their differences. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There is only one 
matter left for decision. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senator rea- 
sonably sure that that can be settled 
sometime this afternoon? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I can speak only for 
myself, though I think the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana will agree with 
me in this statement. Had it not been 
for the roll-calls in the Senate on the 
Agricultural, and the Post Office, and 
Treasury appropriation bills, and had it 
not been for the roll-calls in the House, 
I think we would already have finished 
our work. We would have finished it, 
had it not been necessary for the House 
Members to have a vote. The bill to 
which the report relates is absolutely 
essential. In my judgment we will con- 
clude our work on it within an hour. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I, of course, have 
no intention of objecting to the request 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, but I desire to say that when 
unanimous consent is given today, to 
present the report during the recess, I 
shall ask unanimous consent that the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee be permitted to discuss the contents 
of the report, even prior to the time the 
report is presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not 
necessary to have unanimous consent 
that the chairman or any other Senator 
may discuss a report, if he can get recog- 
nition and can get the time; but it would 
not be possible, even by unanimous con- 
sent, to consider the conference report 
until it is filed. The Chair cannot even 
submit a unanimous consent to take up 
a conference report which has not been 
filed. 

Is there objection to the committee’s 
filing its report during the recess of the 
Senate? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3282) making appropri- 
ations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments and funds available for the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next 
committee amendment was stated before 
the discussion on the conference report, 
but it will be again stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title IV—General provisions,” 
on page 19, after line 18, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 402. No part of the money appro- 
priated by this act or of the funds made 
available for expenditure by the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington which is in ex- 
cess of 75 percent of the amount required 
to pay the compensation of all persons the 
budget estimates for personal services here- 
tofore submitted to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1952 contemplated would be em- 
ployed by the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments and the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington during such fiscal year in the 
performance of— 

(1) functions performed by a person de- 
signated as an information specialist, in- 
formation and editorial specialist, publica- 
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tions and information coordinator, press re- 
lations officer or counsel, photographer, ra- 
dio expert, television expert, motion-picture 
expert, or publicity expert, or designated by 
any similar title, or 

(2) functions performed by persons who 
assist persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) in drafting, preparing, edit- 
ing, typing, duplicating, or disseminating 
public information publications or releases, 
radio or television scripts, magazine articles, 
photographs, motion pictures, and similar 
material, 
shall be available to pay the compen- 
sation of persons performing the functions 
described in (1) and (2). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, 
line 18, to change the section number 
from “402” to “403.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the amendment which was 
passed over. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
line 2, it is proposed to strike out “$20,- 
000,000” and insert ‘$20,800,000.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a modified amendment, 
which I ask to have read. It is an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 15, line 2, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$20,800,000” and in- 
sert “$19,723,394, of which not to exceed 
$16,205,462 shall be available for per- 
sonal services.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment, in its present form, simply 
applies the 10-percent rule to the gen- 
eral administration of the Post Office 
Department. It applies the rule to the 
inspection service, which has been the 
principal source of controversy in con- 
sideration of this appropriation item. 
The Senatg committee had invoked the 
10-percent rule, but excepted the Bureau 
of Accounts and the Inspection Service. 
It is the purrose of this amendment to 
cover both of those services, as I shall 
explain later. 

It is proposec in the budget request 
for this item to add 200 postal inspec- 
tors to the inspection service, and 35 
clerks for a total increase of 235 posi- 
tions. This would bring total employ- 
ment in the field service to 1,439. The 
House acted to deny 120 of those posi- 
tions on grounds I will discuss later. 
Although we are dealing in money figures 
here and cannot apply the 10-percent 
reduction to positions, if we did so we 
would find that the 10-percent rule 
would have the effect of reducing the 
budget request to 1,296 positions, which 
is 92 more than the present number of 
permanent positions. 

On a dollar basis, which is how this 
amendment and the Senate’s 10-percent 
rule works, we would be reducing per- 
sonal services in the field for the in- 
spection service from $7,692,500 to $6,- 
923,250, which is approximately $400,000 
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more than was available last year. I 
repeat that, Mr. President. It is ap- 
proximately $400,000 more than was 
available last year. 

In other words, notwithstanding the 
cut which is proposed by this amend- 
ment, the inspection service in the field 
would still have $400,000 in payroll 
money above what it had last year, and 
that amount surely is enough to cut into 
the backlog of the work in the service 
upon which we have had evidence. 

The principal justification for the in- 
creases in the inspection service is stated 
in the committee report, at page 4: 

estimony presented to the committee 
indicates a huge backlog of work in the 
inspection service and that savings of funds 
and improvement of service will result if 
additional inspectors are provided, especially 
for the management improvement program. 


Throughout the hearings we see re- 
peated emphasis on “the management 
improvement program.” That is a very 
fine-sounding argument. But Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that postal inspectors, 
who may detect and report bad manage- 
ment practices, do not of themselves 
bring about money saving practices and 
devices. 

In other words, what is the use of in- 
spectors going out to try to improve the 
service, making reports, and then noth- 
ing being done about them? I tried 
to ask a question of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, and he 
declined, on several occasions, to yield. 
He stated that we could not improve the 
service unless we added more men. That 
is a suggestion with which I disagree. I 
think I can show to the Senate that it 
is not correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I cannot yield. 

What did we find in the city of Bos- 
ton? We found 86 employees in the 
postal service drawing pay, getting oth- 
er persons to check them in, and work- 
ing on other jobs. Think of it! That 
had been going on for years. Then we 
hear talk about adding more inspectors. 
Why does the Department not use the 
hundreds of inspectors it already has? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not at the mo- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan declines to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Federal grand 
jury has returned 24 new indictments. 

It has been said that we cannot apply 
the 10-percent rule in this case, al- 
though in one annex in the postal de- 
partment there have been 86 persons on 
the payroll who were not doing their 
work but who had other jobs from which 
they ‘were drawing money. It is that 
kind of thing at which we are trying to 
strike in an effort to bring about some 
efficiency. That is the reason why the 
Senator from Michigan does not agree 
with the statement that if more per- 
sons are on the payroll there will be 
greater efficiency. 

What is wrong with the Federal Gov- 
ernment today, so far as inefficiency is 
concerned, is that there are thousands 
end thousands too many employees. 
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There can be greater efficiency with a 
smaller number who will do their work 
honestly, than with a vast number not 
performing their duties well. My state- 
ment does not mean to imply that there 
are not a great many hard-working em- 


ployees in the departments. Many of 
them in the postal service in Boston 
were working industriously on hard 
tasks, but 86 of them were not doing 
anything. It is such conditions that the 
Senate must ferret out end strike down. 

The Post Office Department is operat- 
ing with an annual deficit of $550,000,000, 
more than a half-billion dollars a year. 
The answer to that deficit is moderniza- 
tion—modern machines and practices. 
The answer is not a pyramiding of per- 
sonnel who merely complicate and add to 
the deficit picture. 

Economy-minded as some of us are, I 
am very certain that no one in Congress 
is going to object to any reasonable re- 
quest which the Post Office Department 
may submit for modernized machinery 
and methods which are the money savers. 
Testifying to that fact is our complete 
agreement with the inclusion in the ap- 
propriation item now under considera- 
tion of $300,000, which came to us as a 
supplemental request, for the rental of 
accounting machinery. 

But mere added manpower is not the 
answer to the difficulties of the Post 
Office Department. I am again reminded 
of Gen. Bill Knudsen’s classic com- 
ment after he came to Washington as 
defense production expediter in World 
War II. “The trouble with W: -hington,” 
he said, “is that everyone here figures 
an egg will hatch faster if you put two 
hens on the nest.” 

This amendment does allow a reason- 
able increase for the inspection service, 
almost $400,000. But it reverts to the 10 
percent reduction formula in all phases 
of the general administration or general 
overhead item. 

Mr. President, there is no reason or 
logic for not applying the 10-percent 
rule. The Senate was so convinced that 
it was the proper rule to apply that by 
unanimous consent it sent the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill back 
to the committee and ordered the com- 
mittee to apply it. 

The amendment simply raises once 
again the question of whether the Sen- 
ate wishes to impose that very sensible 
limitation upon administrative expense. 

Mr. President, administrative expenses 
are involved. Are we going to apply the 
10-percent rule, or are we going to go 
up the hill-as we did in the case of the 
independent offices bill, and then come 
down and go into the deficit swamp? 
That is the question before us. I do not 
think the Senate will do that. 

Mr. KILGGORE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to correct an inferred misquotation 
of my remarks by my distinguished 
friend from Michigan. I was speaking 
about paying transportation, not about 
employing personnel. There was no 
personnel involved in the discussion. At 
no time have I advocated putting two 
hens on one nest, placing two Senators 
at one desk, or two postal clerks in one 
job. We must remember, Mr. President, 
that last November, in compliance with 
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the Hoover report, the accounting for- 
merly done by the General Accounting 
Office was transferred, so far as the Post 
Office Department was concerned. That 
of itself costs over $3,185,000 a year, and 
employs 955 persons, 789 of whom were 
transferred from the General Account- 
ing Office payroll to the Post Office pay- 
roll. This 10 percent applies to the ac- 
counting of the Post Office. 

Great complaint has been made about 
the system in Boston. I call the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator to the 
fact, if he has not already heard it. that 
the management surveys in his own De- 
troit post office last year accounted for 
a saving of about $200,000. So even in 
Detroit they are accounting for savings. 

Another matter to which I would call 
attention is that, since it seems to be a 
general impression that Democrats al- 
ways favor putting more persons on the 
payroll and Republicans are against it, 
there were 1,567 employees in the ad- 
ministrative section of the Post Office 
Department in ‘Washington in 1933, at 
the beginning of the year. By 1851, de- 
spite the increase in business of the 
Post Office Department, although at the 
beginning of 1933 much of the mail was 
made up of l-cent postal cards, there 
had been an increase of only 45 em- 
ployees, or to a total of 1,612. 

Mr. President, I maintain that is a 
pretty good economy record. With the 
increase of business, as I cited in my 
previous remarks, of from 3 to 5's per- 
cent a year, only 45 additional admin- 
istrative personnel, in all categories, 
were appointed in the ceneral office in 
Washington. 

As to the addition in the number of 
inspectors, of whom there are only about 
800 to cover the entire Tnited States, it 
is generally acknowledged that the 
shortage of inspectors wes really the 
cause of the scandal in the Boston office, 
because there was no one to check there, 
and when a check was made the situa- 
tion had developed which was then found 
to exist. 

Mr. President, there is pending before 
the Senate a bill to make up the deficit 
in the account of a postmaster in Cali- 
fornia. At least the California Senators 
and Representatives and the chamber of 
commerce admit that this deficit was 
occasioned because of lack of inspection 
of the post office in question. 

The House committee in its report 
said there should be 200 more inspectors, 
but did not recommend appropriation of 
money to employ them. The Senate 
committee recommended an appropria- 
tion to pay for only 80 new inspectors. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President. will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. ECTON. Is it not true that. if the 
10-percent cut in personnel were ap- 
plied to this appropriation bill, the de- 
ficit would actually be increased? The 
Post Office Department is a service or- 
ganization, and in many instances of 
which I know—and I am confident the 
Senator from West Virginia, after lis- 
tening to all the evidence, realizes this to 
be true—the employees who are on reg- 

ular pay oftentimes actually rece.ve less 
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than do temporary employees. A cer- 
tain amount of work has to be done day 
in and day out. If the service does not 
have the necessary number of permanent 
employees, temporary help must be em- 
ployed to do the work, which results in 
increasing the cost and increasing the 
deficit to be provided for in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill which will 
come before Congress. Is that not true? 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his statement. In 
what he has said he is absolutely correct. 

Mr. ECTON. Is it not true that dur- 
ing the past year several supplemental 
appropriation bills have come to Con- 
gress to take care of such deficits? If 
we were to make these percentage cuts, 
later we would have presented to us sup- 
plemental appropriation bills to provide 
the additional amounts needed in order 
to have the work properly done, so would 
we not be “kidding” ourselves if we made 
such percentage cuts? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. I am in a way 
crowding to get the bill now before the 
Senate out of the way, so that we can 
clear a space for the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill which is bound to be 
presented, following the action on the 
last amendment offered by the Senator 
from Illinois |[Mr. DovG.as]. 

Mr. ECTON. I should like to ask the 
Senator from West Virginia another 
question. I do so because I am a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which handled 
the bill, and I also worked with the full 
committee when the bill was marked up. 
First, I wish to commend the Senator 
from West Virginia for the very thor- 
ough and complete study he has made 
of the situation affecting the Post Office 
Department. I am happy to say that I 
worked very closely with him through- 
out all the hearings. We considered the 
10 percent cut at the beginning to see 
if it were possible to apply it to the bill. 

I now desire to ask the Senator if it 
is not true that after giving the matter 
full and very careful study and serious 
consideration we decided that it was 
absolutely impossible to apply the cut, 
and if under that decision we did not 
go ahead and make some 5 percent cuts 
in various divisions where we thought it 
was possible to do so? 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator from 
Montana is absolutely correct. I call 
the Senate’s attention to the proposal 
for 10 percen: cuts. I may first say that 
I wish to compliment the Senator from 
Montana for the work he did in commit- 
tee, and also for the broad-minded atti- 
tude he maintained during the hearings 
and the mark-up of the bill. I am sure 
the Senator will agree with me that the 
subcommittee in working up the bill into 
mark-up condition endeavored to hew 
to the 10 percent cut as closely as possi- 
ble, while at same time making the cuts 
where they would not hurt the service. 
The Senator’s statement in that connec- 
tion is a correct one. 

I also desire to call attention to the in- 
spection service accounts for $8,166,300; 
the Comptroller of the Bureau of Ac- 
counts, $3,185,000. The latter is the 
Bureau of Accounts which audits $18,- 
000,000,000 worth of transactions in the 
Post Office Department every year. It 
operates mostly in the field. The Bu- 
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reau heads up in the Washington office. 
The various other departmental salaries 
account for the remaining $6,000,000 in 
the budget estimate. The appropria- 
tion provides for the employment of an 
additional 4,103, which includes the in- 
spectors. There has been an increase of 
only 5 inspectors in more than 10 years, 
as compared to the growth of the coun- 
try and the percentage increase of mail. 
There are only 106 in the headquarters 
of the Inspection Service to supervise 
the whole work, to make final decisions 
upon inspection matters, and keep the 
service in operation. 

The total of unlisted savings due to 
inspection service for 1950-51, &. pre- 
sented to the committee in testimony, 
amounted for 1950 to $8,653,000, and for 
1951 to $8,079,000. They are due to 
management-improvement operations 
and curtailment of expenses. 

I also call attention to the fact that 
the amendment would reduce the de- 
partmental personnel expenditures to 
$9,164,052, and reduce the departmental 
employees by 265 persons. In other 
words, the amendment, as originally of- 
fered, would result in a reduction in the 
administrative section so that the num- 
ber would be less than it was at the 
beginning of 1933. 

Senators refer to permanent and tem- 
porary employees. I call attention to 
the fact that the Congress of the United 
States in 1950 forbade the Post Office 
putting on any more permanent em- 
ployees. Since that time everyone has 
had to be employcd on a temporary basis. 
It will be found that a temporary em- 
ployee is just about 50 percent efficient. 
In the first place, it takes time to train 
him. In the second place, about the 
time he is trained someone else offers 
him a little more money and he leaves, 
and it is necessary to train another em- 
ployee. So we get about 50-percent effi- 
ciency from temporary employees. There 
is no incentive for them to do better 
work. They cost much more. As a re- 
sult of these cuts, we shall have to ap- 
propriate more money when the defi- 
ciency bill comes before us, and pick up 
more temporary employees under the 
1950 act. As has been well said by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Ecton], the 
result will be to increase the deficit in- 
stead of to decrease it. 

There is one further point we must 
consider. The Post Office Department 
is a service organization. Its personnel 
consists largely of career men, from the 
Postmaster General down. They are 
men who have grown up in the service, 
except as to the temporary employees. 
I think the record of only 45 additional 
employees in the administrative section 
in 19 years gives me just cause to say 
that the payrolls have not been padded. 
That statement is especially true in the 
light of the additional work. It must be 
realized that when there is an extra 
heavy sale at a few chain stores, the ad- 
ministrative cost goes up somewhat at 
the top, commensurate with the sales. 
Since all the items in the postal service 
are sales-loss leaders, with the excep- 
tion of the 3-cent mail, naturally the 
greater the business the greater the loss, 
and the greater the administrative bur- 
den in Washington, 
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We must realize that the transporta- 
tion cut recently made, and with re- 
spect to which I articpate an almost 
immediate defiiciency request, is not so 
damaging, because the Department can 
go ahead and pay for that item so long 
as it has the money, and the law 
provides that we must appropriate the 
rest of the money. But in this case the 
Post Office Department must immedi- 
ately correct its budget by quarters. It 
has been operating on the basis of a 
1-month’s extension, but it will have to 
doctor up ihe first quarter and effectuate 
in 2 months the saving which, had this 
bill been promptly passed, would have 
been effectuated in 3 months. So there 
is a double hardship. The Department 
must budget, and it must cut to meet 
the new appropriaticn. No deficiency 
bill will take care of the Department so 
far as that aspect of the situation is 
concerned. 

With respect to personnel, the head- 
quarters office in Washington has only 
4,100 employees, while the field service 
of the Post Office Department, which 
goes into every home, has more than 
400,000, which the force of four-thou- 
sand-one-hundred-odd must supervise, 
inspect, check, control, and manage. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will not be agreed to, and that 
the committee amendment will prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the Chair). The time of the 
Senator from West Virginia has expired. 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fer- 
Guson! has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
Iam fearful that the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. EctTon] misspoke himself 
when he was talking about this amend- 
ment actually cutting service. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is not to cut 
postal service. It does not cut the num- 
ber of postmasters. It does not cut the 
number of men who work in the post 
office. It does not cut the number of 
drivers on the trucks, the delivery men, 
or anyone else. Its purpose is to reduce 
the enormous overhead. 

I cannot agree that the subcommittee 
did such a marvelous job of cutting. 
V-hat it actually did in respect to this 
particular item under the head of gen- 
eral administraticn was to add $4,700,- 
000 more than last year. In the entire 
Post Office Department it added $91,- 
800,000 more than last year. That may 
be a job of economy, but the Senator 
from Michigan does not think that it is 
economy to add $4,700,000 to the cost cf 
general administration, and $91,800,000 
for the entire Department, over last year. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, since 
I shall have no time for rebuttal, I won- 
der if the Senator will yield for a ques- 
tion at that point. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 
question. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator realizes 
does he not, that the transfer of person- 
nel takes care of what the Senator is 
talking about? 

Mr. FERGUSON. There was a trans- 
fer, but it was not $91,800,000. I am 
reading from the report, on page 14. It 
is open for all to see. I do not know 
where the Senator got his figures, but I 
have gone back to the 1933 budget. I 


I yield for a 
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find that the 1933 budget shows 1,277 
employees. In the 1952 budget, the fig- 
ure for permanent departmental em- 
ployees is 2,696. If we subtract the in- 
crease in the Bureau of Accounts, which 
was transferred from the General Ac- 
counting Office, representing a figure of 
789, we get an increase of 1,907. That is 
the total. So there has not been a cut- 
ting down of personnel. 

It may be thought that the way to 
operate the Department is to add a man 
in Washington every time a truck driver 
is added in Detroit, or every time an 
additional employee is taken on to han- 
dle the mail. Back in 1933 the Post- 
master General’s office had 98 em- 
ployees. Now it has 111. That is in the 
office of the Postmaster General alone. 

What the Senator from Michigan was 
trying to do—— 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator re- 
alize that that is partly due to the ac- 
ceptance of the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendations? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am willing to let 
the Senator place that statement in the 
REcorD. 

The Senator from Michigan is only 
asking the Senate to do what it has done 
in connection with other bills, and that 
is to apply the 10-percent rule to ad- 
ministrative expenses, and not add any- 
thing in that direction this year. The 
10-percent rule means only 10 percent 
below the Budget. In a large depart- 
ment such as the Post Office, there is no 
reason why we cannot apply the 10-per- 
cent rule. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does not the Senator 
think that in making his 10-percent cut 
he should exempt the additional inspec- 
tors necessary in the conduct of the Post 
Office? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator wants 
to apply the 10 percent to the entire 
inspection service? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, so 
long as we are giving the Department 
$400,000 for additional inspectors, there 
is no reason why the 10-percent rule 
cannot be applied. It is just as simple 
as that. I have not figured it out ex- 
actly, but I believe that sum would pro- 
vide for 75 inspectors. There is some- 
thing wrong if we cannot reduce the 
cost of the Government. We must re- 
duce it. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Douglas Hickenlooper 
Bennett Duff Hill 

Benton Dworshak Hoey 

Bridges Eastland Holland 
Butler, Md. Ecton Hunt 

Carlson Ellender Ives 

Chavez Ferguson Johnson, Colo. 
Clements Gillette Johnson, Tex. 
Connally Green Kem 

Cordon Hayden Kerr 

Dirksen Hendrickson Kilgore 
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Langer Moody Smith, N. J. 
Lehman Morse Smith, N.C. 
Lodge Mundt Stennis 
Magnuson Nixon Taft 
Malone O’Conor Underwood 
McCarthy O'Mahoney Watkins 
McClellan Pastore Wherry 
McFarland Russell Williams 
McKellar Saltonstall Young 
Millikin Schoeppel 

Monroney Smith, Maine 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from Michigan to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. NeEty]. If the Senator from West 
Virginia were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JOHNSTON]. If the Senator from 
South Carolina were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico | Mr. 
ANDERSON) the Senators from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp and Mr. RoBertson], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. FrRe:R!], the 
Senator from Missouri |[Mr. HENNINGs], 
the Senator from Minnesota |Mr. Hum- 
PHREY!], the Senators from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. MAyYBAnK!, 
the Senator from Tennessee {Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lone], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray), the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety!], the Senator 
from Florida {Mr. SmatHERS], and the 


‘Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 


are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Arkansas [ Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
McManown} is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. To- 
BEY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would vote “nay”, and 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BrREwstTEr}, 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Burt- 
LER], and the Senator from Indjana 
{Mr. JENNER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington iMr. 
Cain], the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Martin} and the Senator 
from Idaho {Mr. WELKER!) are absent on 
official business. 
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The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire {Mr. Tosey!] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE! is absent by leave of the Senate on 
Official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
and the Senator from Indiana {Mr. 
CaPEHART) are detained on official busi- 
ness at a meeting of the conferees on the 
Defense Production Act. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. WILEY! are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Toney! is paired with 
the Senator from Missouri {Mr. HEN- 
NINGS!]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Missouri 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29 
nays 33, as follows: 











YEAS—29 
Bennett Hickenlooper Nixon 
Bridges Holland O’Conor 
Butler, Md. Ives Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kem Taft 
Duff Lodg¢ Watkins 
Dworshak Malone Wherry 
Ferguson McClellan Williams 
Gillette Millikin Young 
Heudrickscn Muadt 

NAYS—33 
Aiken Hayden McKellar 
Benton Hill Monroney 
Carison Hoey Moody 
Chavez Hunt Morse 
Clements Johnson, Tex O'Mahoney 
Connally Kerr Pastore 
Cordon Kilgore Russell 
Eastiand inge Saltonstall 
Ecton I Smith, N.C. 
Ellender Magnuson Stennis 
Green McFarland Underwood 

NOT VOTING—34 

Anderson n Murray 
Brewster Neely 
Bricker Robertson 
Butler, Nebr. Schoeppel 
Byrd Kefauver Smathers 
Cain Knowland Sparkman 
Capehart Long Thye 
Case Martin Tcbey 
Flanders Ma nk Welker 
Frear McCarran Wiley 
Fulbright McCarthy 
George McMahon 


So Mr. FErGuson’s amendment, as 
modified, to the committee amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is this 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuier CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 15, line 2, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$20,800,000” and in- 
sert “$20,623,697, of which not to exceed 
$17,105,765 shall be available for personal 
services.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to take much of the time of 
the Senate on this amendment. It is an 
amendment similar to the previous one, 
Instead of a 10-percent cut in adminis- 
trative personnel, it proposes a 5-percent 
cut. It is a 5-percent cut purely in ad- 
ministrative personnel. It is a small cut, 
half as much as the 10-percent cut pre- 
viously proposed, but it is an indication 
of the desire of the Congress to reduce 
personnel for administrative services. 
That, I think, tells the story as well as 
though I were to take 15 or 20 minutes 
to tell it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
cut, though, is it not? 

Mr. BRICGES. Oh, no; it is not a 
reat-ax cut. It is a 5-percent cut of the 
administrative services of the Post Office 
Department. Any administrative agency 
which cannot absorb a 5-percent cut in 
personnel ought to go out of business. 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from New 
Hampshire one or two questions regard- 
ing the 5-percent cut. Would the Sen- 
ator care to have the vote withheld tem- 
porarily, until I could ask the questions 
and he could answer them? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
for a question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator 
propose a 5-percent cut of the budget 
estimate, or a 5-percent cut of the com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I propose a 5-percent 
of the budget estimate. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator re- 
alize that the committee has already cut 
the budget estimate by 10 percent, exclu- 
sive of inspectors and the Bureau of Ac- 
counts? In other words, we cut the gen- 
eral administrative personnel, exclusive 
of inspectors and the Bureau of Ac- 
counts by 10 percent, which amounted 
to $713,000. That was done in com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. We took the commit- 
tee’s own table and used the figure of 
the total estimate, and reduced personal 
services 5 percent, as shown on the sheet 
which the Senator has before him, and 
with which he is familiar; and I de- 
ducted 5 percent, which amounted to 
$176,303. As I have said, any adminis- 
trative agency which is unable to reduce 
its service personnel by 5 percent should 
go out of business. 

Mr. KILGORE. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to read from the 
committee’s report: 


President, 


It is a meat-ax 


The committee has, however, effected a re- . 


duction in personal services of 10 percent, 
exclusive of personal service estimates for 
the Inspection Service and the Bureau of 
Accounts. 


Is the Senator’s amendment addressed 
merely to a 5-percent cut, applicable to 
thore not already cut below the budget 
estimate? Inasmuch as it is a dollars- 
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and-cents cut, I fear it is very mislead- 
ing and would be very upsetting to the 
Budget Bureau. If it is a 5-percent cut, 
in addition to the previous 10-percent 
cut made by the committee, the result 
would be a cut of 14.5 percent in ad- 
ministrative services, and a 5-percent 
cut on the other two items. Does the 
Senator realize that? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I realize that I have 
no personal-service limitation in the 
amendment, and I realize that, on page 
15 of the bill, the committee amendment 
proposes to strike out the House figure, 
$20,000,000, and insert $20,800,000. I am 
not saying that the Senator from West 
Virginia and the committce did not, in 
many instances, do a conscientious job; 
I think they did; but I say that when 
it comes to administration, it is cer- 
tainly an item in connection with which 
we should be able to cut the personnel 
further; and I do not think that, after 
the Senate has defeated by 3 votes a 10- 
percent cut, it is at all out of order to 
have a vote on a 5-percent cut. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New Hampshire will yield 
for another question, he realizes, no 
doubt, that we cut the item $713,000, and 
cut 120 inspectors off the budget recom- 
mendation, reducing the number of in- 
spectors from 200 to 80; and, inasmuch 
as there is involved a transfer of duties 
to the Bureau of Accounts from the 
General Accounting Office, as recom- 
mended in the Hoover report, we felt we 
could not cut the item further, inas- 
much as the personnel of the Bureau of 
Accounts is scattered throughout the 
country in various offices, auditing 
postal accounts of approximately $18,- 
000,000,000 annually 

So that is why I think it is quite an 
adequate cut. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me read to the 
Scnator froia page 7 of his own report: 

The committee recommends an appropria- 
tion of $20,800,000, an increase of $800,000 
in the House bill and a reduction of $724,000 
in the budget estimates. This increase in- 
cludes $300,000 submitted in Senate Docu- 
ment 18, for accounting machines; and the 
remainder is for not less than 80 additional 
inspectors. 


Siace we cut other departments 10 
percent, I do not think this is a very 
heavy cut. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
want it clearly understood, before vot- 
ing on the amendment, that favorable 
action on it would impose a 5-percent 
cut across the board. It would adversely 
affect the inspection service and the ac- 
counting service, which I consider to 
be safeguarding services in the Depart- 
ment. 

I should like to invite the attention of 
the Senatcr from New Hampshire to the 
fact that the report imposes a 10 percent 
personnel limitation. We wrote it in 
the report, where it belongs. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I gladly yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. With reference 
to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Fercuson], I 
“was impresscd with the fact that it was 
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a compromise. The $300,000 is for ac- 
counting machines, and the remainder 
is for not less than 80 additional in- 
spectors. 

I should like to read from page 658 of 
the hearings: 

On June 30, 1951, it was necessary to carry 
over to fiscal year 1951, 62 percent of the 
inspections which should have been per- 
formed at first-class offices during fiscal 
year 1950, and 30 percent of the inspections 
of second-, third-, and fourth-class offices. 
Depredation work has increased considerably. 
The number of arrests in fiscal year 1950 in- 
creased 19.52 percent over the previous year 
and were 105 percent greater than in fiscal 
year 1943. The number of inspectors has 
increased less than 2 percent since 1944 and 
since that time revenues have increased al- 
most 51 percent, special service transactions 
almost 17 percent, and mail volume about 
26 percent, and the population has increased 
10 percent. 


Those were the figures which im- 
pressed me as showing that it was legiti- 
mate to have some increase in the in- 
spection force. As I understand, there 
would be an increase of approximately 
50 inspectors to handle the tremend- 
ously increased work load. That, as I 
understand, was the justification for 
the compromise between the amount 
recommended by the Budget Bureau 
and the House figure. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. He is absolutely 
correct. The item of $300,000 is an un- 
controllable item for rental of machines, 
and the $500,000 is included so as to pro- 
vide for a sufficient number of inspectors 
properly to safeguard postal operations. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
will assume the responsibility for say- 
ing a word or two, under an understand- 
ing which I had with the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

I wish to invite attention to the fact 
that even under the 10-percent cut 
there would have been $400,000 witn 
which to hire extra inspectors. With 
the 5-percent cut there is much more 
money available for inspectors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces}. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY. On this vote I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NeeLy], who is ab- 
sent. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “Nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HumpHREY], the Senators 
from South Carolina (Mr. JOHNSTON and 
Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KeEFAvver], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Sena- 
tor from Montana |Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 


NEELY], the Senator from Virginia (Mr, 
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ROBERTSON], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business, 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia I[Mr. 
GeorcE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
McManon] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEen- 
NINGS] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. JOHNSTON] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. BRew- 
STER], the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Butter}, and the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. MarTIN], and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. WELKER] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLan- 
DERS] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Tosey] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
TuYE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART] is detained on official business at 
a meeting of the conferees on the De- 
fense Production Act. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] is paired with 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. HEN- 
NINGS]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Missouri 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Aiken Ferguson Nixon 
Bennett Frear O’Conor 
Bricker Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Bridges Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Butler, Md. Holland Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Ives Stennis 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Cordon Kem Watkins 
Dirksen Lodge Wherry 
Douglas Malone Wiley 
Duff McClellan Williams 
Dworshak Millikin Young 
Eastland Mundt 

NAYS—29 
Benton Hunt Moody 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Clements Kerr O'Mahoney 
Connally Kilgore Pastore 
Ecton Langer Russell 
Ellender Lehman Saltonstall 
Green Magnuson Smith, N.C. 
Hayden McFarland Sparkman 
Hill McKellar Underwood 
Hoey Monroney 

NOT VOTING—29 

Anderson Cain Flanders 
Brewster Capehart Fullbright 


Butler, Nebr. Case George 


Gillette Long Neely 
Hennings Martin Robertson 
Humphrey Maybank Smathers 
Jenner McCarran Thye 
Johnston, 8. C. McCarthy Tobey 
Kefauver McMahon Welker 
Knowland Murray 


So Mr. BridcEs’ amendment to the 
committee amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 15, line 2, as amend- 
ed. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. CONNALLY was excused from 
attendance on the session of the Senate 
for the remainder of the day. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3282) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and funds available 
for the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 7-20- 
51—B, as modified, and ask that it be 
Stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The L&GIsLaATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
between lines 12 and 13, it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 102. (a) No part of any appropriation 
made by this title for any purpose shall be 
used for the payment of personal services in 
excess of an amount equal to 90 percent 
of the amount requested for personal serv- 
ices for such purpose in budget estimates 
heretofore submitted to the Congress for 
the fiscal year 1952; and the total amount 
of each appropriation, any part of which 
is available for the payment of personal serv- 
ices for any purpose, is hereby reduced by 
an amount equal to 10 percent of the 
amount requested in such budget estimates 
for personal services for such purpose. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as effecting reductions beyond a reduction of 
10 percent from the budget estimates for 
personal services. 

(b) This amendment shall not apply to 
appropriations for the Bureau of Customs, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Bu- 
reau of Narcotics, the Secret Service Division, 
and the Coast Guard. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. FERGUSON. For the benefit of 
those who have printed copies of the 
amendment on their desks, I will say 
that the modification deletes reference 
to the guard force as being exempt from 
application of the amendment, for the 
reason that the salaries and expenses 
of the guard force, like the salaries and 
expenses of the Secret Service and the 
White House Police, are under the ap- 
propriation item “Secret Service Divi- 
sion.” So they are taken care of under 
another heading. Therefore the lan- 
guage on page 2 relating to the guard 
force is deleted from the amendment. 
The Secret Service Division is named in 
the amendment as being exempt, and 
that automatically exempts the guard 
force. I was afraid that if I left the 
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amendment reading as an exemption 
for the guard force and not for the 
White House Police, it might bz implied 
that no exemption was intended for the 
latter. That is not the case, as all three 
functions under the Secret Service Divi- 
sion are exempt. I desire to make it clear 
that the White House Police and the 
guard force and the Secret Service Divi- 
sion are all exempt under the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. President, I believe that the arcu- 
ment respecting this amendment can be 
disposed of very briefly, because it in- 


volves a very simple, although very 
fundamental, issue. The amendment is 
consistent with the Senate action on 
each of the appropriation bills it has 
previously had before it, except for 
action previously taken on this bill. It 
proposes to impose upon the Treasury 
Department the rule of a 10-percent re- 
duction in budget estimates for personal 
services, exclusive of law-enforcement 
and related activities. 

The simple question is, do we record 
ourselves once again as favoring this 10- 
percent reduction in administrative pay- 
rolls, or do we not? If we do, then we 
adopt the amendment. If we do not, 
then we approve the committee amend- 
ment. In short, the committee has 
breached the 10-percent rule, and this 
amendment proposes to restore it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator's 
amendment exclude the Internal Reve- 
nue collection force? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. The amendment will 
not result in crippling the collection of 
internal revenue? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The amendment 
excludes the whole Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. What divisions of the 
Treasury, or principal divisions, are left, 
that are affected by the 10-percent cut? 

Mr.FERGUSON. The Bureau of Acc- 
counts, Office of the Secretary, Bureau 
of Public Debt, Office of the Treasurer, 
Bureau of the Mint. I think that is all. 
Those are the ones that would be covered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
about how many employees would be 
affected? 

Mr. FERGUSON. A little later I shall 
give the Senator the number of employ- 
ees in the agencies which are affected 
by the amendment. 

Instead of applying the 10-percent 
rule, the committee has resorted to a 5- 
percent rule, or in one instance some- 
thing that is even more generous. More- 
over, in two cases the committee elimi- 
nated the specific limitation upon per- 
sonal services which is the thing that in 
my opinion gives greatest significance to 
the Senate’s reduction formula. 

It is these departures from the Senate 
rule which this amendment proposes 
to correct. But before proceeding fur- 
ther, let me spell out the areas of the 
bill which this amendment would touch, 
and those which it specifically exempts. 
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This amendment applies only to title 
I of the bill, which is the Treasury De- 
partment. It does not touch the Post 
Office Department, for which we had a 
separate amendment. It specifically ex- 
empts from its application these func- 
tions within the Treasury Department: 
the Bureau of Customs, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, the Secret Service, including 
White House Police and the Guard Force, 
and the Coast Guard. These functions 
are exempted in harmony with a theory 
of exempting law-enforcement and re- 
lated activities which the Senate has 
seen fit to grant in its consideration of 
other bills it has had before it in this 
session. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Let me see if I un- 
derstand the Senator’s amendment cor- 
rectly. First, he excludes the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, which is the agency 
of Government which collects taxes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Then the Senator ex- 
cludes the Bureau of Narcotics, which is 
the bureau which enforces the Drug Act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Then the Senator ex- 
cludes the Secret Service, which guards 
the President and undertakes to pre- 
vent counterfeiting and related crimes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Then the Senator ex- 
cludes the Bureau of Customs, which 
is the bureau which guards against ille- 
gal importations and collects customs 
duties. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Then the Senator ex- 
cludes the Coast Guard, which is a part 
of the defense of the country in time 
of war or emergency, and which patrols 
our coasts both in the enforcement of 
the law and in lifesaving activities, in 
the security end of the maritime estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Therefore, the Sen- 
ator excludes all the agencies which are 
either law-enforcing or money-collect- 
ing, which are so vital at any time, but 
particularly in this period. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The amendment would exempt all the 
agencies which have been named. 

This amendment would apply to the 
following appropriation items in this bill: 
the Office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, salary and expenses of the Bureau 
of Accounts, salaries and expenses of 
the Division of Disbursement, the Bu- 
reau of the Public Debt, salaries and 
expenses of the Office of the Treasurer, 
and the Bureau of the Mint. 

Mr. President, I now wish to answer 
the question of the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN]. With respect to the 


Office of the Secretary, the number of 
positions carried in the budgei esti- 
mate is 550; for the Bureau of Accounts, 
for the Disbursement Division, 


231; 
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3,267; for the Bureau of the Public Debt, 
5,429; for the Office of the Treasurer, 
1,421; and for the Bureau of the Mint, 
1,195. 

Recently we read in the press that the 
Bureau of the Mint now has machines 
by which money can be minted at much 
less expense than under the old method. 
Certainly that Bureau could take a 10- 
percent reduction as well as any of the 
other agencies. 

Mr. AIKEN. Those agencies have, 
roughly, 11,000 employees. Is it the in- 
tention of the Senator from Michigan 
to eliminate approximately a thousand 
of them? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct; 
approximately 10 percent. There would 
be a reduction of 10 percent of the 
amount of the appropriations, which 
would mean a reduction in personnel of 
approximately 1,000 out of 11,000. 

On each of these items my amendment 
would have the effect of reducing the 
appropriation to an amount correspond- 
ing to the budget request, less 10 percent 
of the personal services requested in the 
budget figure. It would also have the 
effect of imposing upon each of those 
appropriation items a limitation for per- 
sonal services equivalent to 90 percent 
of the budget request for personal serv- 
ices. In short, it would apply the fa- 
miliar 10-percent rule of the Senate, 
which we have applied in other cases. 
The total is 12,093, so a 10-percent re- 
duction would involve approximately 
1,209 employees. 

In contrast to that proposition, the 
committee applied a rule of a 5-percent 
reduction of the budget request for per- 
sonal services, with a limitation corre- 
sponding to 95 percent of the budget 
request for personal services. That is, 
the committee applied a 5-percent rule 
in four of the six cases. In the other 
two, it did something else. With respect 
to the Bureau of Accounts, it made a 
reduction which was approximately the 
equivalent of, out slightly less than 5 
percent of the personal services re- 
quested, and it failed to provide the 
limitation on personal services which is 
characteristic of the Senate formula. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Ser..tor yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator feel 
that the turn-over of employees in these 
agencies would be about the same as for 
the Government as a whole? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have felt so. 

Mr. AIKEN. The turn-over is run- 
ning about 36 percent this year. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. I think that 
percentage holds good through all the 
departments generally. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator feel 
that the reduction could be taken care 
of by simply not filling the positions? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ihave felt that that 
is about what would happen. The re- 
duction could be made simply by not fill- 
ing vacancies. 

Mr. AIKEN. It would not mean 
throwing many employees out of their 
jobs. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This reduction is only below what 
the new request is in this year’s budget. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is it not true that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan would still be a much less vig- 
orous approach toward economy than the 
so-called Jensen amendment, to which 
the House has dedicated itself? 

Mr.FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MUNDT. So that we shall be try- 
ing to go at least part of the way along 
which the House has so courageously 
gone. Personnel would be substantially 
reduced if the Jensen amendment be- 
came law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should say that 
this is somewhat of a compromise. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is a compromise in 
the direction of more spending, is it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. We 
cannot tell how many would resign, or 
how many would go out under the Jensen 
amendment. 

Mr.MUNDT. The history of the turn- 
over indicates that we would save more 
with the Jensen amendment, so this is 
really a more modest approach toward 
economy. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Although a very im- 
portant approach. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We could use the 
same method as the Jensen amendment 
in applying the reduction. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. It would not 
be necessary to discharge any faithful 
employees. The departments would sim- 
ply not fill the positions which were va- 
cated by retirement, or for other rea- 
sons, 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Because of the confu- 
sion I could not hear. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator to say that the 
Department had a personnel turn-over 
of 35 percent? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I was answering 
the question of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that the 
turn-over of Government employees for 
the entire Government is running about 
36 percent this year. That is higher 
than the usual 25 percent. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think Mr. Flem- 
ing testified that it was running about 
3 percent a month. That would make 
it 36 percent, as suggested by the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. KILGORE. If the Senator will 
permit me to make a correction so that 
we may have the correct information in 
the Recorp, the personnel turn-over in 
the Treasury Department is 14 percent, 
according to the evidence produced be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

Mr. AIKEN. That probably includes 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
Coast Guard, and the Customs Service. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. 
them. 

Mr. AIKEN. They never retire. 

Mr. KILGORE. That figure is for the 
entire Department. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator still has a 
4-percent leeway in his amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
South Dakota is correct. 

With respect to the Division of Dis- 
bursements, the committee made a re- 
duction approximately equal to 3 per- 
cent of the personal services involved, 
and again failed to provide a ceiling on 
payrolls. 

As I have said, in each of these cases 
my amendment would revert to the 10- 
percent rule. I believe that is an im- 
perative action. 

These are administrative agencies. 
As such they comprise a part of that 
great governmental overhead which is 
now at an all-time record peak. The 
10-percent rule as originally offered by 
me has been adopted by the Senate to 
meet the need for reducing that over- 
head, which is now at an all-time record 
peak. The 10-percent rule, as originally 
offered, has been adopted by the Senate 
to meet the need for reducing the over- 
head. 

The Senate has applied that principle 
to each of the agencies and appropria- 
tions bills that it has before it previously. 
If nothing more, it would be an unfair 
discrimination against those agencies 
which have been subjected to these cuts 
to grant special favor at this time to the 
Treasury because we have exempted all 
the law-enforcing departments of that 
agency. 

But it is something more than mere 
consistency that is involved. We are 
here attempting to make some real re- 
ductions in the administrative cost of 
government. The savings to be accom- 
plished by adopting the 10-percent rule 
as against the 5-percent rule or some- 
thing less which now appears in the bill 
will be substantial. They amount to 
$2,274,389, in addition to the collateral 
savings in other objects of expenditure 
which will follow from the reduction in 
personal services. 

I know how difficult it is to get votes 
in favor of any cuts, but the Senator 
from Michigan feels it to be very vital 
to the interests of the United States and 
to the interests of the whole world, for 
that matter, to bring about some econ- 
omy in relation to personnel, and has 
therefore been bringing these matters 
to the attention of the Senate. 

As I have said, the amount of the sav- 
ing would be only $2,274,389. In addi- 
tion, there would be collateral savings in 
other expenditures which would follow 
naturally a reduction in personnel. If 
we take away some personnel, fewer tele- 
phone calls will be made, less paper used, 
and less office space used, 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
showing the effect of the amendment, 
as compared with the effect of the com- 
mittee amendment, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 


It includes all of 





There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 











Pi Committee Effect of 
Appropriation item ‘vction | Ferguson 
action 
jamend mic nt 
Secretary of the Treasury, sal- 
aries and expenses.....___. $2, 565, 278 $2, 446, 557 
Bureau of Accounts, salaries | 
and expemses............... 2, 050, 000 1, 902, 825 
Division of Disbursements, 
salaries and expenses _.| 11,775,000 | 11,038, 837 
Bureau of the Public Debt, | 
salaries and expenses._......| 51, 993, 704 51, 087, 409 
Office of the Treasurer, salaries | 
and expenses __ a .| 20,868,165 | 20, 636, 330 
Bureau of the Mint, salaries | 
and expenses.............. 4,965,800 | 4,741,600 
aasnannaheidmieinited | 94, 215, 947 | 91, 943, 558 
Difference } —2, 274, 389 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, as has 
been stated by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, the committee has applied a 5-per- 
cent cut to 4 agencies, involving 29 
positions in one agency, 355 positions in 
another, 90 in another, and 67 in still 
another. The Senator from Michigan is 
trying to apply a 10-percent cut. 

I did not believe, nor do I believe now, 
that because a 10-percent cut was made 
on Labor and Federal Security appro- 
priations, Members of the Senate who 
vote against a cut of 10 percent in other 
appropriation bills should be hung, 
drawn, and quartered. I will say to my 
friend that he is consistent. In fact, he 
gets me all stuck up with consistency. 

I believe we must look at individual de- 
partmental cases. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Treasury De- 
partment, in the Office of the Secretary, 
the personnel in the administrative of- 
fices of the Secretary totaled 769 for the 
fiscal year 1945, as compared with 551 
for the fiscal year 1951, a reduction of 
218 average positions. They are asking 
for fewer personnel. They have actually 
effected a cut in personnel and have in- 
creased efficiency. Nevertheless we say, 
“Because you got along with that fewer 
number we will cut a little more.” It is 
possible to cut to such a point that effi- 
ciency does not result, just as it is pos- 
sible to expand above the point that 
means efficiency. 

We already apply a 5-percent cut. If 
a 10-percent cut is made, it will affect 
57.8 positions out of a total of 551. The 
personnel who would be affected takes 
care of the entire administration of the 
law-enforcement agencies and tax-col- 
lecting agencies. This office furnishes 
the technical assistants who come to the 
Senate to advise our committees in con- 
nection with tax and finance bills. The 
personnel has been reduced from year to 
year under the present chief of the office, 
until it has been reduced to the point 
where I believe it would be fatal to the 
operation of the office to make a cut of 
10 percent. As I have said, the commit- 
tee has already cut the personnel item 
by 5 percent. 

The Bureau of Accounts has supervi- 
sion over all fiscal transactions. Even 
checks of the Army go through the office 
after they have been paid. All checks 
must go through that office, and the ac- 
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counts must be balanced with the vari- 
ous appropriations of Congress. We 
should not cut the funds any further, 
certainly not to the point where it would 
be impossible to maintain proper stand- 
ards of efficiency. 

The Bureau of Accounts also handles 
detail work in connection with the pay- 
ment of international claims, claims 
against the Government under the Gov- 
ernment Losses in Shipment Act, and 
bills of foreign governments for amounts 
due under certain agreements, such as 
lend-lease and surplus property. Delays 
in carrying out such functions cause 
complaints from claimants and delays in 
collections of amounts due the United 
States. 

A 10-percent reduction in the amount 
estimated for personal services would 
make it necessary for the Bureau of Ac- 
counts to reduce its personnel frog 231 
to 197, or » reduction of 34. The per- 
sonnel of the Bureau is down to a mini- 
mum at the present time because of pre- 
vious reductions in appropriations. Even 
with a full complement, certain small 
backlogs have developed which it is 
hoped can be cleared during the fiscal 
year 1952. 

The Division of Disbursement has had 
an ou‘standing record of accomplish- 
ment. It has been complimented at 
various times by Appropriations Com- 
mittees in both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. The annual ap- 
propriation estimate for this agency as 
submitted is based on two factors only, 
volume of work to be performed, multi- 
plied by unit cost. For the fiscal year 
1951 the Division handled in all 188,- 
027,000 payments, collections, and bonds. 
Next year it is estimated the Division 
will be called upon to process 202,000,- 
000 items. Unlike other Government 
agencies, it cannot reduce the volume of 
work. It does not hunt up work. The 
work comes to the Division. Prompt 
payment must be made on all vouchers 
certified to it by the agencies served. 
For example, it makes refunds of over- 
payments on income taxes. Under the 
present withholding system, many such 
refunds must be made. If they are not 
made promptly, interest at 6 percent 
begins to run. Therefore, we may save 

in peanuts what we may lose on bananas. 
If we cut the personnel below what is 
required for efficient operation, we may 
be faced with the necessity of paying out 
a great deal of money in such interest 
payments on refunds. 

The Division maintains a standard 
cost-accounting system to determine the 
unit cost per item processed. Very in- 
teresting facts are disclosed. For ex- 
ample, the unit cost for the fiscal year 
1944 was 6% cents; for 1952 it will be 
6% cents, or one-half cent less than 
8 years ago. During the same period the 
average salary paid to employers in- 
creased from $2,114 to $2,934, not by 
action of the Division, but by legislation 
passed by Congress so that the employees 
could meet increased costs of living. 

One thing that puzzles me, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is that we go merrily along and 
raise salaries, but wh:n an agency 
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comes in and asks for appropriations to 
meet them we refuse to appropriate the 
money. 

We come now to the office administer- 
ing the public debt. That function is 
not handled in Washington, but in Chi- 
cago. The committee reduced the 
amount by 5 percent, representing a 
total of 355 positions. The amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan would 
reduce the number of positions by 585, 
from 5,429.4, which was the total au- 
thorized by the Bureau of the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1952. They handle 
the public debt. They are responsible 
for interest payments, payments on 
bonds, and so forth. 

Let us also consider the effect of mak- 
ing a 10-percent reduction in the per- 
sonnel of the Bureau of the Mint. I 
wonder whether all Senators realize that 
the Stgtes, as a result of the passage of 
various tax laws, have caused a tre- 
mendous increase in the demand for 
coins, particularly in the case of the 
States which have passed 2-percent 
sales-tax laws. I know that in my home 
State if a person buys a bottle of Coca- 
Cola, he has to put a dime in the ma- 
chine, and he receives 3 cents in change, 
Each small filling station has to have 
a large supply of pennies on hand. The 
additional demand for small coins has 
become terrific. Yet it is proposed that 
the personnel of the Bureau of the Mint 
be reduced by 10 percent, although 
skilled personnel are required in order to 
produce the coins, and at this very mo- 
ment the situation is such that we are 
scraping the bottom of the barrel, so far 
as the supply of coins is concerned. If 
Senators do not believe that, let them 
ask the various mints what stockpiles 
of coins they have. 

Mr. President, certainly it is unreason- 
able, and presents an unrealistic picture 
to the people of the country and to the 
Senate Finance Committee in connec- 
tion with its preparation of a tax bill, 
for the Senate to vote for unjustifiable 
reductions. Of course, Senators can 
claim, “I voted to save this much 
money,” but later in the year the Appro- 
priations Committee must sit down 
quietly and prepare a deficiency appro- 
priation bill—thus leading to the deficit 
spending which is so widely condemned, 
Yet that is the situation we face now. 

As I said before, I see coming over the 
horizon a deficiency appropriation bill 
in connection with the transportation of 
mail; I think such a bill will be before 
us in a very short time. 

Mr President, the application of a 10- 
percent reduction to the appropriations 
for the Office of the Treasurer—which is 
not the office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but is the office where all 
checks are written, and through which 
all checks are cleared—would result in a 
decrease of the personnel of that Office 
to the extent of an estimated 178 em- 
ployees. Yet, the personnel of that Office 
have to write all checks except those for 
the armed services; they even write the 
allotment checks for the wives of soldiers. 
The budget estimates call for 1,421 em- 
ployees in that Office, but the pending 


amendment would reduce that number 
by an estimated 178 employees. 

Mr. President, I think a 10-percent cut 
cannot be justified in the case of these 
agencies. 

If the making of such a cut in connec- 
tion with these agencies is urged on the 
ground of consistency, let me say that 
I do not know that such an argument 
is properly applicable in these cases. 
After all, if a man runs over someone 
while he is driving his automobile home 
tonight, I wonder whether on the 
ground of consistency he should be sup- 
posed to run over some person every 
night while on his way home. It seems 
to me that the argument of consistency 
does not apply in this case. 

We have been dealing with two agen- 
cies, one of which serves the public alone, 
and the other one serves the Govern- 
ment. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Fercuson] on page 13, between 
lines 12 and 13. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I call 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
NeEeLty]. If the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey], the Senators from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTON and Mr. 
MayBank], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravver], the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Montana (Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. RoBERT- 
son], and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. SMITH] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GeorcE] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
McManon] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr, JoHnston] is paired on this vote 
with the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from South Carolina 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr, 
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SmiTH]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Washington would vote 
“nay.” and the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER], and the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Ca1n], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MartTIn], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNoOwLanpD], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts {Mr. Sattonstatt] is paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JOHNSTON]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Massachusetts wouid 
vote “yea” and the Senator from South 
Carolina would vote “nay.” 

Also, I wish to announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmitH] is 
paired with the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson]. If present and 
voting the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote ‘‘yea” and the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, 
nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—43 


Aiken Gillette Mundt 
Bennett Hendrickson Nixon 
Bricker Hickenlooper O’Conor 
Bridges Holland Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Ives Smathers 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Capehart Kem Stennis 
Carlson Langer Taft 
Cordon Lodge Watkins 
Dirksen Malone Wherry 
Douglas McCarran Wiley 
Dworshak McClellan Williams 
Eastland McKellar Young 
Ferguson Millikin 

Frear Monroney 


NAYS—23 


Benton Hill Moody 
Chavez Hoey Morse 
Clements Hunt O'Mahoney 
Ecton Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Ellender Kerr Russell 
Green Kilgore Sparkman 
Hayden Lehman Underwood 
Hennings McFarland 


NOT VOTING—30 


Anderson Humphrey McMahon 
Brewster Jenner Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Johnston,8.C. Neely 

Cain Kefauver Robertson 
Case Knowland Saltonstall 
Connally Long Smith, N. J. 
Duff Magnuson Smith, N.C. 
Flanders Martin Thye 
FPullbright Maybank Tobey 
George McCarthy Welker 


So Mr. Fercuson’s amendment, as 
modified, was agreed to. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, for 
myself, and on behalf of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Brivcgs], I 
send to the desk an amendment to be 
inserted at the end of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment. 

The Cuier CLerK. On page 20, after 
line 17, it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 403. Except for the automobiles offi- 
cially assigned to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Postmaster General, respectively, 
and automobiles assigned for operation by 
the Secret Service Divsion, nu part of any 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
used to pay the compensation of any civilian 
employee of the Government whose duties 
consist of acting as chauffeur of any Gov- 
ernment-owned passenger motor vehicle 
(other than a bus or ambulance), unless such 
appropriation is specifically authorized to be 
used for paying the compensation of em- 
ployees performing such duties. 

And to change the final section number 
from “403” to “404.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia will take this amendment to con- 
ference, because it is in line with provi- 
sions relative to chauffeurs found in other 
bills. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one or two ques- 
tions, for the purpose of clarifying the 
amendment for the record, and ex- 
plaining its intendment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. As I understand, the 
Bureau of the Customs has cars which 
are usually driven by Customs officers. 
In fact, the Customs officers always drive 
them. They are used for the purpose of 
rushing men to airports and to the piers. 
This amendment is not intended in any 
way to affect a man a part of whose duty 
may be to transport himself and other 
Customs inspectors, let me say, to meet 
a ship at the pier is it? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, it is not. 

Mr. KILGORE. The same is true in 
the case of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
is it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
An agent might be on a job, using the 
car with two or three other men; and in 
such case they would not be considered 
as chauffeurs. 

Mr. KILGORE. And is the same true 
of the Bureau of Narcotics? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The same is true 
with respect to that Bureau. 

Mr. KILGORE. And, of course, the 
Secret Service Division is included, as 
well as the United States Coast Guard, 
is it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. In other words, the 
amendment would apply only in the case 
of a man who was doing nothing but the 
work of a chauffeur, would it? 

Mr FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am willing to take 
the amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is oh agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FERGUSON]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


FURTHER SCANDALS INVOLVING JAMES 
P. FINNEGAN, MERLE YOUNG, AND THE 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, wnuich I ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all the language on page 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Del- 
aware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment will be withdrawn in a mo- 
ment, but, since we are operating under 
a@ unanimous consent agreement, it is 
the only way by which I could get the 
floor at this time for the purpose of 
discussing another subject. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? I am unable to hear 
what the Senator is saying. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope the Senator 
from West Virginie will be able to hear 
what I am going to say, because I am 
sure he will be very much interested in 
this statement. I was merely pointing 
out that I am not going to discuss the 
bill, but I propose to discuss the case 
in St. Louis, Mo., which has been in the 
headlines so much recently, particularly 
the part which the Democratic National 
Committee Ras played in obtaining a 
loan for the American Lithofold Corp., 
of St. Louis, Mo. I am sure the Senator 
from West Virginia will be interested 
in it. 

Mr. KILGCRE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit this is out of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and I have nct yielded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand I have 
15 minutes. 

Mr. KILGORE. May I propound a 
question to the Chair? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not yielding. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is the Senator from 
Delaware discussing his amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor for 


_ the purpose of discussing his amend- 


ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
that that time be not charged to the 
Senator from Delaware, and I would ap- 
preciate it very much if the Chair would 
see that further interruptions do not 
occur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). That is a 
proper request. The time will not be 
charged to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
discussing the recent exposure of the 
scandals in St. Louis. Recently the 
press has pointed out how Mr. William 
Boyle and the Democratic National 
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Committee perhaps had expressed an in- 
terest in this case. I called the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, here in 
Washington, and I talked to Mr. James 
Allen, the special assistant to Mr. Stuart 
Symington, Administrator of the RFC, 
who has authorized me to make this 
statement. Mr. Allen has checked with 
Mr. Charles Alexander, the manager of 
the St. Louis, Mo., office of the RFC. 

He stated that an application for a 
loan was filed by the American Lithofold 
Corp. on November 19, 1948, and that 
the amount of the loan requested was 
$548,219.50. During the month of De- 
cember 1948 a long-distance call was 
made from Washington by Mr. Merle 
Young to Mr. O. R. Kraft, assistant man- 
ager of the St. Louis office of the RFC, 
at which time Mr. Young expressed an 
interest in this loan and told Mr. Kraft 
that the Democratic National Commit- 
tee was very much interested in it also, 
and urged that something be done. 

On May 7, I pointed out how Mr. 
James P. Finnegan, the collector of in- 
ternal revenue at St. Louis, was also in- 
terested in this loan, at which time he 
was on salary with the Government and 
acting as collector of internal revenue in 
the St. Louis district. I pointed out that 
he had been paid $9,737.35, which he re- 
ceived from the American Lithofold 
Corp. as compensation for his serv- 
ices. I further pointed out on that date 
that, in its tax returns, the American 
Lithofold Corp. had deducted these 
amounts as attorney fees, and that 
Mr. Finnegan had reported them on his 
tax returns as receipts; so there did not 
seem to be too much argument about 
that part of it, although I recall that Mr. 
Finnegan made the statement, after I 
had made my speech of May 7, 1951, that 
my entire statement was “too ridiculous” 
even for comment. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Allen, the Assistant Administrator of the 
RFC, confirmed, this afternoon, that he 
had talked with his St. Louis manager, 
Mr. Charles G. Alexander, in St. Louis 
and that Mr. Alexander gave him a list 
of telephone calls and visits to the office 
of the St. Louis Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, which were made by James 
P. Finnegan, while serving as collector 
of internal revenue, and that Mr. Alex- 
ander had stated that these calls and 
visits were all made in behalf of this 
loan, for which the American Lithofold 
Corp. was applying, which loan was 
subsequently granted, after Mr. Fin- 
negan, Mr. Young, and Mr. Boyle got 
into the picture and were paid. The 
loan had been rejected by the RFC three 
times prior to the employment of these 
men by the American Lithofold Corp 
I listed Mr. Finnegan’s telephone calls 
and visits to the RFC, all of which were 
in behalf of this loan. 

On July 5, 1949, there was a telephone 
call. On July 11 Mr. Finnegan visited 
the RFC 5t. Louis office. On July 14 he 
called on the telephone. On July 18 he 
visited the office. On August 22 he 
again visited the office. On October 11 
he again visited the office. On October 
18 he called on the telephone. On Oc- 
tober 25 he again called on the tele- 
phone. On Novembker 2 he visited the 
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office. On November 3 he called on the 
telephone. On November 18 he again 
called on the telephone. On November 
22 he again visited the office. Each of 
these calls and visits was made in be- 
half of this loan. 

On November 14, 1949, the loan was 
approved in the sum of $465,000. A few 
days later it was increased by another 
$100,000, giving the corporation a loan 
of $565,000. The final call was made 
by Mr. Finnegan to the office of the RFC 
on December 12, 1949. All of these calls 
were made while he was serving as col- 
lector of internal revenue in St. Louis, 
during which time he was drawing a 
salary of $1,000 per month from the 
company seeking the loan. 

So the record shows that Mr. Finne- 
gan was a very energetic individual. 
The loan had been rejected three times 
prior to this. Apparently, from the 
record, if we assume that is the way they 
did business in the RFC, if any business- 
man had wanted a loan the proper thing 
to do was to call the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Until such time as 
the Democratic Party recognizes this 
situation and cleans out Mr. Boyle they 
will have to stand on that record. 

In closing I wish to pay tribute to the 
present management of the RFC in will- 
ingly and without any hesitation mak- 
ing available to me the information I re- 
quested. I have had their full coopera- 
tion in getting to the bottom of this 
scandal. 

Mr. President, I now withdraw the 
amendment which I offered. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3282) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and funds available 
for the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment A and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. 

The LeGIsLaTIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
after line 5, it is proposed to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 206. Section 6 of the act entitled “An 
act to reclassify the salaries of postmasters, 
officers, and employees of the Postal Service; 
to establish uniform procedures for comput- 
ing compensation; and for other purposes,” 
approved July 6, 1945, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “15” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“20”; and 

(2) by striking out “one and one-quarter” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “one and two-thirds.” 

The amendment made by this section shall 
be effective as of July 1, 1951. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois. It 
is obviously legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, and I think it is completely out 
of order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from West Virginia is correct 
that it is legislation on an appropria- 
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tion bill, but on the 19th of July I filed 
notice that I intended to move to sus- 
pend the rule, and I now move to sus- 
pend the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the Senator proceeds further, the Chair 
sustains the position taken by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I now move that the 
rule be suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois. It can be de- 
bated for 15 minutes to a side. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. All this amendment 
aims to do, Mr. President, is to estab- 
lish a uniformity of leave provisions so 
that the postal employees can receive 
the same amount of leave, under the 
Post Office appropriation bill, that all 
other Government employees will re- 
ceive under the amendment to the In- 
dependent Offices appropriation bill 
which was adopted by the Senate some 
days ago. By that amendment the 
amount of leave for regular employees 
of the Government, outside the postal 
service, was reduced from 26 working 
days to 20 days; for temporary employ- 
ees, from 30 working days to 20 days; 
and uniformity at this time was also es- 
tablished for members of the Foreign 
Service when on home duty instead of 
60 calendars as is now the case. The 
employees in the postal service, however, 
receive only 15 days’ leave each year. 
They have in the past been at a very 
great disparity in comparison with other 
governmental employees. 

I estimate that the amount of savings 
from the reduction of leave of tempo- 
rary employees and regular employees 
outside the postal service will, in my 
judgment, be approximately $200,000,- 
000. The amount of the increase caused 
by raising the leave of postal employees 
from 15 to 20 days will approximately 
amount to $30,000,000 to $35,000,000, 
making a net saving of from $165,000,- 
000 to $170,000,000 for the two provi- 
sions when consolidated. I think I 
should say, farther, Mr. President, that 
if for any reason the 20-day leave pro- 
vision in the independent offices appro- 
priation bill is not agreed to, or is not 
accepted by the conference committee, 
I would not ask that the leave of postal 
employees be increased. In other words, 
I believe that the conference commit- 
tee should have a certain amount of dis- 
cretion in the matter, and that this 
amendment should be included in an 
agreed-upon conference report only if 
the savings are carried on. In other 
words, this is the second and final step 
in a move to equalize the annual leave of 
all Federal employees at 20 days a year. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
at the time the Senator from Illinois 
offered his amendment to the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill, which was 
later adopted, it was clearly indicated 
by the Senator that he hoped a com- 
prehensive, all-embracing bill which 
would place the employees of the Post 
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Office Department on the same plane 
with the other employees of the Gov- 
ernment, would be reported by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office ard Civil Service 
and passed by the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. I 
voted for the Pastore bill, but recent 
developments indicate that the Senate 
bill will, in all probability, not be ac- 
cepted by the House. I believe that 
Chairman Murray of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee has 
served notice that he will not accept the 
Senate bill and that, therefore, any 
change in the leave situation will have 
to come about through amendments to 
appropriation bills rather than through 
a general bill. I wish it were the other 
way. I should much prefer to have the 
matter handled by legislation out of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, and I prefer the graduated sys-em. 
But it is quite apparent that the House 
will not accept it. Therefore, our only 
chance of making savings and producing 
uniformity is through amendments to 
appropriation bills. 

It is also a matter of record that I 
served notice when I offered the leave 
amendment to the independent offices 
appropriation bill that I would later 
move to increase the leave of postal 
workers to an equality. I think many 
Senators supported the original amend- 
ment on that understanding. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam very glad indeed 
to hear the Senator reiterate what I 
knew was his intention, which he very 
clearly enunciated on the floor of the 
Senate on a number of occasions, but I 
wonder whether the Senator will not 
agree with me in the statement that fail- 
ure to place the postal employees on the 
same basis with other employees of the 
Government would be doing a rank in- 
justice to that fine body of men and 
women. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree; and that is 
why I am offering the amendment, in 
order to bring them to an equality. But 
I want the equality on the basis of 20 
days. I do not want to add an extra 
$30,000,000 to $35,000,000 by increasing 
postal workers’ leave to 20 days unless 
we are making a $200,000,000 saving by 
reducing the leave of those getting 26 
days or 30 days or even higher, to 20 
days. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to express my 
appreciation of what the Senator has 
said. I knew what his sentiments were, 
and I very much hope that his amend- 
ment will prevail. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. In taking leadership 
on this most just and constructive move, 
has the Senator from Illinnis determined 
why the postal workers have been 
treated so much less fairly on vacations 
than have workers in other branches of 
the Government? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Paraphrasing a 
statement made by Winston Churchill, I 
think it is a mystery wrapped within an 
enigma. 
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Mr. BENTON. Have there been pre- 
vious efforts to correct this manifest 
injustice? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; but there has 
been a natural reluctance on the part of 
Congress to extend the 26-working-day 
privilege to give everybcdy a 5'2-week 
vacation. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. Does the Senator 
from Illinois recall the Senate vote last 
year on the President’s veto of the bill 
sponsored by the postal clerks to give a 
special seniority privilege to postal 
clerks who were veterans? Does the 
Senator recall that the clerks asked at 
that time this special privilege, in con- 
trast to other Government employees, 
and that the President vigorously op- 
posed giving it to them? Conversely, is 
it not fair and equitable that they should 
be accorded the same privileges, on the 
subject of vacation allowances, which 
are accorded employees in other 
branches of the Federal Government? 
Is it not a gross injustice that this 
equality has not been accorded them 
rears ago? Seemingly we theoretically 
owe them countless weeks and months 
of back vacation to put them on an equal 
basis. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I quite agree with 
the Senator from Connecticut that the 
leave provisions should be equalized at 
20 days a year, or on the graduated 
basis approved by the Senate. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Fresident, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Kansas? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to sup- 
port the amendment which the Senator 
from Illinois proposes to offer. On June 
21 I made an effort to secure approval 
of a provision for 20 days leave for postal 
workers, increasing the time from 15 to 
20 days. 

I, too, favored the graduated-leave bill 
which was passed recently by the Senate 
and is now in conference between the 
Senate and the House. Present indica- 
tions are that it will not be acted on 
soon. 

I think it is only a matter of justice to 
the postal employees of the Nation that 
they should receive the benefit of the 
proposed increased leave. I certainly 
hope the Senate this afternoon will vote 
favorably upon the motion which is 
pending, and adopt the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Kansas had perfecting lan- 
guage he wanted to attach to my amend- 
ment, to cover temporary employees. 

Mr. CARi.SON. If the Senate adopts 
the motion and agrees to consider the 
Senator’s amendment I shall be pleased 
to offer an amendment which will take 
care of the temporary employees who 
are not included in the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois. I think the 
Senate will want to take action upon my 
proposal, in view of the action we took 
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> connection with the graduated leave 
ill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas that I was a little pre- 
mature in the suggestion I made respect- 
ing that matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What is the estimated 
cost of the proposed increase? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Between $30,000,000 
and $35,000,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That will be the an- 
nual increased cost? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. We estimate, 
on the same basis, a saving from the re- 
duction of leave of other employees, of 
approximately $200,000,000. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I am 
glad the last question was asked. I cer- 
tainly wanted the Senate to know what 
the cost of the Senator’s proposal would 
be. Iam bitterly opposed to the present 
disparity in leave time. But I want the 
Senate, and those who have been urging 
that all kinds of budget cuts be made, 
to understand that this proposal will 
simply make necessary a supplemental 
estimate of the size of the increase indi- 
cated by the Senator from Illinois. I 
sometimes think that the bill should be 
amended to include the amount neces- 
sary to pay for the leave time, so that 
we can be honest with ourselves and our 
constituents, as we should be, and not 
stand up and say “We did this for you,” 
and then fail to appropriate the money 
to do it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield some 
time to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield time to 
the Senator from Michigan, and if so, 
how much time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As much time as the 
Senator may wish. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
have a minute or two. 

The Senator from Michigan merely 
wishes to say that from time to time 
he nas noticed the difference between 
the leave time allowed for the various 
employees of Government. He per- 
sonally sponsored a bill to increase the 
leave time of the postal employees, be- 
cause he felt it was practically impossi- 
ble to reduce the leave time of other 
employees. Now that we have reduced 
the leave time of other employees, the 
Senator from Michigan, notwithstand- 
ing his stand on economy, feels that the 
present proposal is an equitable one. It 
proposes to treat all employees alike. 
For that reason he feels that the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I should 
like to address the Senate briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does a 
Senator who has control of time wish to 
yield some time to the Senator from 
Delaware, and if so, how much? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Delaware, 

Mr. FREAR. I shall take only 1 min- 
ute. I should like to add a word or 
two to what the great and able Senator 
from Illinois has said regarding the leave 
time for postal employees. I think the 


I should like to 
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proposal of the Senator from Illinois is 
a step in the right direction, and one 
that is long overdue. I concur in the 
remarks made by the Senator from Mich- 
igan {Mr. Percuson]. He said he is 
rather economy minded, and I believe I 
can be classed in the same category. 
However, I am firmly of the opinion 
that we should act justly and equitably 
toward the employees of the Post Office 
Department, as we have attempted to do, 
I think, with the other Civil Service em- 
ployees of the United States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois to 
suspend the rule, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). Ihave had a pair today on most 
of the amendments with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEEty!]. How- 
ever, on this question I am informed 
that he would vote “‘yea,” as I intended to 
vote. Therefore I am at liberty to vote, 
and I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senators from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp and Mr. RosBErTSoN], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [| Mr. GILLETTE], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the 
Senator from Minnesota {Mr. Hum- 
PHREY!, the Senator from South Car- 
olina {[Mr. JOHNSTON], the Senator from 
Tennesee {Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELy], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina {Mr. SmiTH] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Georce! are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Arkansas [| Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

I announce further that ii present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana | Mr. 
Lonc! would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER], and the Senator from Indiana [ Mr, 
JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn], the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case], the Senator from Pennsy!l- 
vania (Mr. MarTIN], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator trom Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. If present and voting, 


‘ the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 


Tosry] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Tuye! is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business 
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The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
CapeHART], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania {[Mr. Durr], and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Watkins] are detained on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 63, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—63 

Aiken Hoey Millikin 
Bennett Holland Monroney 
Benton Hunt Moody 
Butier, Md. Ives Morse 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Mundt 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Nixon 
Clements Kem O’Conor 
Cordon Kerr O'Mahoney 
Dirksen Kilgore Pastore 
Douglas Knowland Schoeppel 
Dworshak Langer Smathers 
Eastland Lehman Smith, Maine 
Ecton Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Magnuson Sparkman 
Ferguson Malone Stennis 
Frear Maybank Taft 
Green McCarran Underwood 
Hayden McCarthy Wherry 
Hendrickson McClellan Wiley 
Hickenlooper McFarland Williams 
Hill McKellar Young 

NOT VOTING—33 
Anderson Flanders McMahon 
Brewster Pulbright Murray 
Bricker George Neely 
Bridges Gillette Robertson 
Butler, Nebr. Hennings Russell 
Byrd Humphrey Staltonstall 
Cain Jenner Smith, N.C. 
Capehart Johnston, §.C. Thye 
Case Kefauver Tobey 
Connally Long Watkins 
Duff Martin Welker 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
the yeas are 63, the nays none. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing having voted in favor of the motion 
to suspend the rule, the rule is sus- 
pended. 

Does the Senator from Illinois desire 
to offer his amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I offer my amend- 
ment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 17, after 
line 5, it is proposed to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 206. Section 6 of the act entitled “An 
act to reclassify the salaries of postmasters, 
officers, and employees of the Postal Service; 
to establish uniform procedures for com- 
puting compensation; and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 6, 1945, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “fifteen” wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twenty”; and 

(2) by striking out “one and one-quarter” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “one and two-thirds.” 

The amendment made by this section shall 
be effective as of July 1, 1951. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will be stated. 

The Cuter Crerk. After clause (2) 
between lines 2 and 3 on page 2 of the 
amendment of Mr. Dovatas, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

(3) By adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“Employees in the postal service whose 
appointments are temporary or indefinite in 
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character and for not less than 90 consecu- 
tive days, shall be granted, under such regu- 
lations as the Postmaster General shall pre- 
scribe, the same rights and benefits with re- 
spect to annual and sick leave that accrue 
to regular employees, and each such em- 
ployee shall receive credit for one-twelfth 
of a year for each whole calendar month 
such employee is carried on the roll as a 
temporary or indefinite employee: Provided, 
That the provision of this paragraph shall 
not apply to substitute rural carriers. 

“The amendments made by clauses (1) 
and (2) o* this section shall be effective as 
of July 1, 1951, and the amendment made 
by clause (3) of this section shall be effec- 
tive as of December 1, 1950, but shall not 
apply in the case of any person who has been 
separated from the postal service prior to 
the date of enactment of this act.” 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
amendment really takes care of tem- 
porary postal employees who have come 
into the service following the adoption of 
the Whitten amendment, and cannot be- 
come permanent employees because of 
that situation. We took care of them 
in.the leave bill which the Senate passed 
a few days ago. 

These are not additional employees 
who were all taken care of in the grad- 
uated leave provision approved by the 
Senate. This amendment merely com- 
pletes the list by including the tem- 
porary employees. I think it is only fair 
that they should be included. ‘They 
would be permanent employees at the 
present time except for the Whitten 
amendment, which provides that they 
must remain temporary employees dur- 
ing the emergency. That may continue 
for a long period of time. 

I sincerely hope that my amendment 
to the amendment will be accepted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to accept the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to accept the amendment as of- 
fered, and take it to conference. I have 
never believed in legislation on appro- 
priation bills, and for that reason I raised 
the point of order. But I do not believe 
that we should discriminate against any 
class of Government employees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CarRLson] to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAs] as amended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, there 
is one point which I think should be 
thoroughly in the minds of Senators be- 
fore we take a final vote, and that is that 
if the amendment to the independent 
offices bill reducing leave for other Gov- 
ernment employees is not finally ap- 
proved then in my judgment, at least, 
this amendment should not be pushed. 
In other words, the action of the con- 
ferees on this bill should be integrated 
with the decisions of the conference 
committee on the independent offices bill 
in order that we may get a net saving out 
of this and not merely an increased 
expense 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DouG.as], as 
amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment, the question is 
on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the com- 
mittee amendment on page 15, lines 14 
and 15, was agreed to. If the motion 
prevails, I shall move to strike the figure 
“$1,852,100,000,” in line 15, and insert in 
lieu thereof the figure ‘“$1,882,100,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
understands that the Senator from 
Arizona was inquiring at the desk about 
the procedure at the time the Chair or- 
dered the third reading of the bill. 
Therefore, the Chair will suspend the 
order for the third reading. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What I am trying to 
do is to provide money to carry out the 
action of the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did not the Chair 
order the third reading of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has explained that at the time he made 
the order, the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. HAYDEN] was at the desk inquiring 
about the procedure to follow. There- 
fore, the Chair felt that the order for a 
third reading should be rescinded. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Financial honesty re- 
quires that when the Senate, adopts an 
amendment which increases the cost of 
postal operations by $30,000,000 a year 
it should provide $30,000,000 in the bill 
by way of appropriation. That is what 
my amendment would do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would it not be 
proper, inasmuch as there is some doubt, 
according to the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. DovG1as], as to 
the exact amount involved, that the ex- 
penditure involved in the amendment 
which has been adopted should be pro- 
vided for by a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill? The Senator from Illinois, I 
am sure, does not know the exact figure. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator’s esti- 
mate was from $30,000,000 to $35,000,- 
000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was an esti- 
mate only. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It seems to me that 
provision should be made through the 
regular channels in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. We are dealing only 
with an authorization. We should not 
act on an appropriation without the 
matter going through the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If it should turn out 
that it is not necessary to include such 
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an amendment, the conference commit- 
tee can reduce the amount by $30,000,- 
000. However, the Senate having voted 
a charge against the Treasury it should 
also be willing to put the money in the 
Treasury with which to pay the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Should not the same 
logic of the Senator from Arizona be fol- 
lowed in the case of the independent 
offices appropriation bill, that the 
amount should be diminished by the 
fraction which will be saved by the 
adoption of the leave provision? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The money was not 
added to the independent offices bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The money would be 
subtracted from the amount needed for 
the agencies covered by the independent 
offices bill. 

Therefore, if we provide the money for 
the increased costs of the Post Office De- 
partment we should provide a method 
by which we can recoup the gains which 
we would make in the other govern- 
mental offices. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wish to make it clear 
to the postal clerks of the United States 
that if the Senate grants them an in- 
creased leave period, the money will be 
available with which to pay for them. 

Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does it not answer the 
Senator from Illinois to say that under 
the fiscal policies of the Government, 
so far as the independent offices bill is 
concerned, the money would automati- 
cally revert if it were not expended? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have had too 
much experience in that regard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have had too 
much experience with governmental 
agencies to expect that any money which 
has been appropriated to them will be 
returned to the Treasury. They will 
speed up in the last 2 weeks of the fiscal 
year to spend it for some purpose. 
Therefore, the thought expressed by the 
Senator from Oregon with respect to 
the possibility of getting heads of 
agencies voluntarily to return unspent 
funds is touching, but I believe ili- 


_ founded. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it clear that this 
is under the heading of postal opera- 
tions? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The $30,000,000 
would not be applied directly or spe- 
cifically to the leave? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There would be no 
question about it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It could be used for 
anything which is provided for under 
postal operations? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct; if we 
were to add $30,000,000 there would be 
a question about what it was intended 

or. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to state to the 
Senator from Arizona that I would sup- 
port his motion if I did not have some 
question as to the exact amount that 
would be needed. My figures show that 
$23,000,000 will be needed. I should 
think that the proper way of handling 
the matter would be to wait to see 
whether the bill becomes law. If it be- 
somes law, a deficiency appropriation bill 
could be passed for the exact amount 
required. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, the amend- 
ment has been offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona, and he 
is in charge of his own time. Who is in 
charge of the opposition time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona has made a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the Senate 
agreed to the amendment. It is not ac- 
tually an amendment which is pending; 
it is a motion to reconsider a vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, time 
is allotted on motions, as well as on 
amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifteen min- 
utes is allowed to each side. The Sena- 
tor from Arizona controls 15 minutes and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILcorE] controls 15 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am trying to find out 
what the fiscal practices of the Govern- 
ment are. The comment of the Senator 
from Illinois interests me very much. 
He said that a department would proceed 
to spend money for purposes for which 
it was not appropriated. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Bureau of the 
Budget keeps a very careful check on 
departmental expenditures. They have 
the power to impound money. I have no 
doubt that if there were an excess which 
was not needed the money would be 
promptly impounded by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. HaypEn]}. 
{Putting the question.) The “noes” 
seem to have it. The “noes’’ have it, and 
the motion is not agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the final passage of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 3282) was passed. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon 
with the House, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conference on the part of the 
Senate. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Kriicore, 
Mr. MayYBank, Mr. McCiLe.ian, Mr. Mc- 
KE.Lar, Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina, 
Mr. Ecton, Mr. BripcEs, and Mr. SALTon- 
STALL, conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 

AND HOUSING AND RENT ACTS—CON- 

FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
earlier in the day I made an announce- 
ment with regard to the conference re- 
port on the Defense Production Act. I 
understand that the conferees have now 
agreed, and that the action of the con- 
ferees is unanimous. There should not 
be any controversy in regard to the re- 
port. The conference committee worked 
practically all night. I do not lixe to 
See the Senate come back tomorrow to 
vote on a conference report which has 
been unanimously agreed to by the con- 
ference committee. Surely after the 
members of a conference work all night 
and present a unanimous report, we 
ought to be willing to work another hour 
and agree to the conference report to- 
night. I hope the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MaYBaANK] will 
move to consider the conference report 
and that it may be adopted. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the compliment the Majority 
Leader has paid me. I may say that all 
the conferees, those on the part of the 
Senate and those on the part of the 
House, were in agreement. We worked 
not only until 5 o’clock this morning, 
but also from about 2:30 p. m. today—we 
were delayed in starting—until a few 
minutes ago, and we worked all day the 
day before, and many days prior to that. 

I am perfectly willing to make a short 
statement on the conference report now, 
if that is desired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina request 
unanimous consent that the conference 
report be considered at this time? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes, Mr. President, 
I submit the conference report and ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request for the present 
consideration of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1717) to amend and extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 and the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 

(For conference report, see today’s pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives.) 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that we felt we di 
the best we could for the 150,000,000 peo- 
ple of America. The conference report 
is neither a Republican nor a Democratic 

report; it is an American conference 
report. 

At the outset, Mr. President, I would 
like to state that, while the Senate con- 
ferees are unanimous in reporting the 
conference report, that does not mean 
that we agree with all the provisions in 
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the legislation. On the contrary, there 
are some provisions which I believe 
could be greatly strengthened. Others 
in my judgment, may cause some price 
advances which should not be allowed or 
may not be justified. But all in all I 
think we got the best inflation and pro- 
duction control bill possible. 

The report makes no great changes in 
the present law. We have retained the 
right of the Congress to eliminate by 
concurrent resolution any section which 
the Congress may desire to eliminate. 

The bill continues in pretty much the 
same way the present provisions on al- 
locations and priorities. There are some 
refinements and improvements that ex- 
perience has shown to be necessary. We 
have included the rent-control bill al- 
most in the same form in which the 
Senate passed it. We succeeded in re- 
jecting two serious weakening amend- 
ments in the House bill. 

Both House and Senate conferees, in 
substance agreed that there may be cer- 
tain increases up to 20 percent in rent 
over 1947, but beyond that no additional 
increases can be made. 

The Secretary of Defense or the Sec- 
retary of War Mobilization are given au- 
thority to declare certain critical areas 
defense areas, and, therefore, to have 
rent control apply to them. That pro- 
vision would apply to Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
if the Secretary declared it to be a criti- 
cal defense area, and I hope he does be- 
cause in my judgment, of course, it is a 
defense area; but this provision of the 
law would have to go into effect before 
the Secretary could make such a declara- 
tion; and the same is true in the case 
of Hanford. We included in the defini- 
tion of person, Government-owned 
housing so they would be subject to Fed- 
eral rent control just as any privately 
run housing operation is. I certainly 
hope that the passage of this act will 
stop some of the outrageous rent in- 
creases that are about to go into effect 
in Oak Ridge, Greenbelt, and other Gov- 
ernment-owned projects. The con- 
ferees eliminated some of the House pro- 
visions and also some of the Senate’s 
provis:ons. 

As indicated before I do not think any 
one of the conferees would say he was in 
favor of every section or every part of 
the conference report, because the report 
is of such wide scope and it affects so 
many persons that naturally there could 
be no such agreement. However, we did 
agree to the fundamental provision to 
control inflation as set forth in the con- 
ference report, and we worke:! until 5 
o'clock this morning to make certain 
that the present law would not expire 
without a new law to take its place. 

We accepted the so-called Bow amend- 
ment of the Representative from Ohio, 
which permits State control where a 
State regulatory body exists over natu- 
ral gas lines, rather than allowing Fed- 
eral control. 

The principal amendment to which we 
agree was, of course, the roll-back 
amendment. 

For the amendment on roll-backs, on 
page 12 of the bill, we substituted the 
following: 

(4) After the enactment of this paragraph 
no ceiling price on any material (other than 
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an agricultural commodity) or on any serv- 
ice shall become effective which is below 
the lower of (A) the price prevailing just 
before the date of issuance of the regulation 
or order establishing such ceiling price, or 
(B) the price prevailing during the period 
January 25, 1951, to February 24, 1951, inclu- 
sive. Nothing in this paragraph shall prohibit 
the establishment or maintenance of a ceil- 
ing price with respect to any material (other 
than an agricultural commodity) or service 
which (1) is based upon the highest price 
between January 1, 1950, and June 24, 1950, 
inclusive, if such ceiling price reflects ad- 
justments for increases or decreases in costs 
occurring subsequent to the date on which 
such highest price was received and prior 
to July 26, 1951 or (2) is established under 
a regulation issued prior to the enactment 
of this paragraph. Upon application and a 
proper showing of his prices and costs by any 
person subject to a ceiling price, the Presi- 
dent shall adjust such ceiling price in the 
manner prescribed in clause (1) of the pre- 
ceding sentence. For the purposes of this 
paragraph the term “costs” includes mate- 
rial, indirect and direct labor, factory, sell- 
ing, advertising, office, and all other produc- 
tion, distribution, transportation and ad- 
ministration costs, except such as the Presi. 
dent may determine, to be unreasonable and 
excessive. 


And I may say that we took the House 
version permitting no ceilings to be es- 
tablished or maintained for any agricul- 
tural commodity below 90 percent of the 
price received—by grade—by producers 
on May 19, 1951, as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Of course, no 
ceiling could be placed below the parity 
price for the commodity. 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. KNOWLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Florida was the first to ask me to yield; 
therefore, I yield to him at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, would 
the effect of the last-mentioned provision 
adopted by the conferees be, in the case 
of the beef roll-backs, to approve the 
10-percent roll-back already placed in 
force, but to disapprove the two addi- 
tional ones? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Florida is entirely correct. We agreed as 
to the 10-percent roll-back which has 
been made, but we disagreed as to any 
further roll-backs. 

We accepted the amendment nullifying 
the authority to establish slaughtering 
quotas, as adopted by the Senate and by 
the House. The Senate conferees did 
agree themselves to a slaughter-control 
provision and offered it to the House con- 
ferees, but they rejected it on the grounds 
that a point of order would be made to 
it in the House. 

Of course, I myself did not vote for 
that amendment /n the Senate; I under- 
stood from the Parliamentarian that 
although a provision which was identical 
in both House and Senate bills could be 
deleted trom a conference report be- 
cause the both bills were in disagree- 
ment and the House substituted their 
language for the Senate’s and there was 
serious question it could be deleted ac- 
cording to the House rules. So the 
slaughtering quota amendment remains 
in the form in which it was passed by 
the Senate, without any change. 
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In that connection, I shall introduce a 
bill in which the Senator from Indi- 
ana will join me as a cosponsor, and 
hearings will be held on it tomorrow; at 
that time we shall hear the views of the 
witnesses who appear as to how we may 
correct any black-market situation, 
which I know both the Senate and the 
House would like to have corrected. 
That was the situation in regard to beef. 
In the end, I stood by the conferees, of 
course. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the able Senator from 
South Carolina in regard to the follow- 
ing situation: In California we have, as 
I assume is true in many other States, 
publicly owned public utilities. For in- 
stance, the bureau of light and power 
in the city of Los Angeles and the East 
Bay Utility District are two examples. 
They are public bodies under the State 
law. Their directors are elected by a 
vote of the people or are selected under 
the laws of the State to operate these 
publicly owned utilities. As I under- 
stand, they do not come under the regu- 
latory power, which in the case of our 
State is the State railroad commis- 
sion, in the way that privately owned 
public utilities do. It is a public body, 
as I have pointed out. 

Does the language as it now appears 
in the conference report give the Ad- 
ministrator power to regulate the rates 
of a publicly owned, publicly regulated 
utility? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Absolutely not. 
The House did have a provision, the 
Kennedy amendment, to which we re- 
fused to agree. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, 
wherever a State or a municipality regu- 
lates the rates, the Federal Government 
under the law will have no right to regu- 
late them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The only question 
which arises is due to the language of ~ 
the Kennedy amendment, which seemed 
at least to imply that in the case of 
agencies which were not regulated by a 
State regulatory commission or a State 
public-utilities _commission—for  in- 
stance, in the case of the East Bay 
Public Utility District and the Bureau 
of Light and Power of Los Angeles, 
which are »ublic bodies—the adminis- 
trator could regulate the rates. Of 
course, those two bodies do not come 
under the State regulatory commission, 
but set their own rates as a public regu- 
latory agency of the State. I want to 
make certain what their situation will 
be. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I assure the Senate 
that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate stood adamant, as I said, against 
the so-called Kennedy amendment, and 
did not include in the conference report 
any provision which would give any ad- 
ditional power to the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization to regulate any public utility 
rates, whether relating to water, light, 
heat, or telephones. 
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Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I should like to ask 
the Senator from South Carolina 
whether any provisions are included 
which, in the event roll-backs are per- 
mitted, would allow cost adjustments, 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 
The House amendment was amended by 
the Senate. Although the Senate con- 
ferees did not wish to accept the amend- 
ment, we finally accepted it, and, if the 
Senator desires, I will read the language 
of it. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Will the Senator 
read it now, or at a later time? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I will read it now, if 
the Senator desires. I shall be glad to 
read it. The Senator—! did not hear 
exactly his whole question—I believe it 
has reference to the House provision 
relating to margins which have been 
customary over a period of years, the 
way we finally agreed to accept it. In- 
stead of putting it on an individual shop 
and material basis we put it on a col- 
lective basis. In other words, instead 
of allowing a hardware storekeeper to 
adjust his ceiling price on each of the 
thousands of items he sells, hardware 
storekeepers, for example, might be al- 
lowed a margin which would be deter- 
mined for the group for all items or a 
group of items. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to go one step 
further in connection with what the Sen- 
ator from California was asking. Where 
a State has a regulatory body for the 
purpose of regulating both private and 
public utilities, under the interpretation 
of the Senator from South Carolina, the 
OPS would not have authority over such 
public regulatory bodies, would it? 

Mr. MAYBANK. It would have no 
authority over State regulatory bodies. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I may, I should 
like to reply to the question asked by the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Alabama for that purpose? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to 
people being protected in connection 
with the costs, and in connection with 
roll-backs, here is the exact language—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understood the 
Senator to be talking about the custom- 
ary margin amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think he had this 
in mind also: 

Upon application and a proper showing of 
his prices and costs by any person subject 
to a ceiling price, the President shall adjust 
such ceiling price in the manner prescribed 
in clause 1 of the preceding sentence. For 
the purposes of this paragraph, the term 
“costs” includes material, indirect and direct 
labor, factory, selling, advertising, office and 
all other production, distribution, transpor- 
tation, and administration costs, except such 
as the President may determine to be un- 
reaconable and excessive. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. In other words, if 
the price of anyone's product is rolled 
back—and it can be rolled back to pre- 
Korea—his increased costs since the date 
must be taken into consideration. If the 
Senator desires me to read the provision 
regarding costs, I shall be glad to do so. 
It was our idea that some gougers and 
dishonest firms have taken advantage of 
the situation since Korea and their prices 
should be rolled back. On the other 
hand, we did not wish to leave it wide 
open to the rolling back of 75,000 or 
80,000 honest businesses, which, through 
no fault of their own, were required to 
pay an increased cost of materials, in- 
creased cost of labor, and increased 
transportation, the costs of which have 
increased excessively in many cases, in 
connection with freight rates, and so 
forth. All of that had to be taken into 
consideration. We also stated that the 
President—and of course, he will dele- 
gate this authority to Mr. Wilson—could 
disallow any excessive charge or costs 
which had not existed in previous years. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
South Carolina, of course, and all those 
who served on the conference commit- 
tee, have an advantage over the rest of 
us, who have not had an opportunity to 
read the report and to know what actu- 
ally happened; so I want to make a few 
inquiries in order to clarify certain 
points. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from California that I 
merely want to serve the Senate, and 
if we can agree to the report tonight, 
and avoid the necessity of being here all 
day tomorrow, I shall be glad to stay 
here as long as anyone else, and if there 
are any questions to be asked which I 
can answer, I shall be glad to answer 
them. If I cannot answer them, I shall 
have to say that I cannot. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Our economic sys- 
tem is sometimes called a profit system, 
but it is really a profit-and-loss system, 
is it not? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Thatiscorrect. We 
tried our best not to have any profit-con- 
trol amendments included. That is a 
matter which the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee concern themselves when 
they consider the excess-profit taxes, 
and so forth. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is the ques- 
tion I had in mind. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Capenart), a representa- 
tive leader on the other side of the aisle, 
as well as the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Frear}, who is a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, agreed with 
us. We insisted that that not be done, 
and it is a part of the Recorp. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. So the Senator is 
in a position to assure the Senate that 
there is nothing in this report which 
would give the OPS power to change the 
customary, traditional profit differential 
of enterprise, industry, and commerce. 
Is that correct? 

My MAYBANK. To the best of my 
knowledge, that is correct. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The original bill 
reported by the Senator’s committee. 
when it came to the floor, contained very 
strong language, declaring that the pur- 
pose of the bill was not to attempt to 
control profit; did it not? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I now under- 
stand, the conference report comes back 
in the same way, so that nothing differ- 
ent is being done than what was provided 
in the original bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may say to the 
Senator from Michigan that, as he so 
well Knows, the House must act on the 
report, after the Senate acts, because 
the Senate agreed to the conference: but 
each of the Senate conferees made it 
definitely clear that it was not a profit- 
control measure 

Mr. FERGUSON. So, as part of the 
legislative history of this bill, the Sena- 
tor is now stating on the floor of the 
Senate that it is not the intention that 
the new law shall control profits. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That was the 
thought of every Senate conferee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And that is the in- 
tention now; is it? 

Mr. MAYBANK. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
been no change? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

- Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask 
what the conferees did with the provi- 
sion which prohibits the OPS from set- 
ting aside the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We gave the OPS 
no authority whatever to change any 
law of the land, particularly if it had 
been approved by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. AIKEN. And that provision re- 
mains in the bill; does it? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; also we did not 
make any change that in any way 
affected the parity provision of the 
Agricultural Act. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should now like to ask 
what the conferees did in regard to the 
price of milk, aside from the marketing- 
agreement areas. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We accepted an 
amendment which was proposed by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
As I remember, it was first proposed by 
Dr. TALLE as a substitute. I do not have 
the amendment before me at the mo- 
ment, but Dr. TatLe, for whom we have 
the greatest respect—the Senator from 
New York ‘Mr. Ives! also shares my high 
regard for him—made the proposal. I 
will give the Senator the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think I am familiar 
with Dr. TaLLe’s amendment; and if it 
was accepted, it was very appropriate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It certainly was ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. WILEY. May we have it read? 
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Mr. AIKEN. The amendment, which 
has been hanced me by the Senator 
from South Carolina, reads: 

On page 16, lines 14 to 21, strike out the 
paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(d) Subsection 402 (d) (3) of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by adding a new sentence thereto to read 
as follows: 





“‘*No ceiling prices to producers for milk - 


or butterfat used for manufacturing dairy 
products shall be issued until and unless 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall deter- 
mine that such prices are reasonable in 
view of the price of feeds, the available sup- 
plies of feeds, and other economic conditions 
which affect the supply and demand for 
dairy products, and will insure a sufficient 
quantity of dairy products and be in the 
public interest. The prices so determined 
shall be adjusted by him for use, grade, 
quality, location, and season of the year.’” 


I think that leaves it up to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to determine the 
fair price for milk. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understood that 
was the best way to handle it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that in accept- 
ing this amendment the committee has 
probably undoubtedly dealt fairly and 
wisely with the situation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is what we 
wanted to do—to deal fairly and wisely 
with the situation in the interest of the 
American people. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How are the farmers 
affected? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The farmers are af- 
fected to this extent, that we did not 
touch any parity provisions or parity 
laws. We accepted the House language 
on farm roll-backs. The beef roll-back 
was 10 percent and no more. We per- 
mit the Administrator to roll farm prices 
back 10 percent below the price in May. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from South Carolina 
mind repeating his last statement? 

Mr. MAYBANK. We accepted the 
House language to permit the OPS to roll 
back prices 10 percent below the May 
price, providing, of course, the prices 
were not below parity. The distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas knows 
that wheat is 85 percent of parity. It 
would not be affected. The price of cot- 
ten today is 34 cents. I regret that 
wheat is only 85 percent of parity. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is wheat treated the 
same as cotton? 

Mr. MMAYBANK. It most certainly is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If wheat and cotton 
are joined together, the rest of us had 
better look out. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We are pretty good 
joiners in the interest of the farmers, 
and the American people. They are the 
backbone of American life, society, and 
development. The Senator from Illinois 
is from a corn-producing State. We did 
not leave the corn producers out either. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 
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Mr. BENTON. I ask this question 
further to clarify the answer which the 
Senator from South Carolina gave to the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson] and the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND]. Does not the roll-back amend- 
ment have the effect of allowing the 
manufacturer the addition of his costs, 
but there is no allowance given to the 
manufacturer for his customary profit 
margin on those additional costs? Thus, 
for example, if it costs 10 cents to make 
the pencil which I hold in my hand, and 
I am making one-tenth of a cent profit 
on it, the price might increase to 20 
cents, but I would still, under the 
amendment, be held to one-tenth-of-a- 
cent profit. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If the Senator from 
Connecticut does not mind, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Indiana, who 
worked particularly on this section, to 
answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BENTON. My question was asked 
for purposes of clarification. I did not 
ask it in any critical way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Indiana may 
answer the question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What the amend- 
ment does is to permit a seller to add 
whatever increase in costs he may have 
had, cost of materials, indirect and di- 
rect labor, factory advertising, produc- 
tion costs, distribution, transportation, 
and administrative costs except such as 
the President may determine to be un- 
reasonable or excessive. If the seller’s 
price should be higher than is warranted 
after adding those increased costs, OPS 
rolls the price back. If the present price 
is less than it would be after adding 
these increased costs, then the manufac- 
turer must be permitted to advance the 
price to take care of all the increased 
costs. ; 

Mr. BENTON. That is the way I un- 
derstood the amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BENTON. The amount of profit 
would be the same at either price level. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. BENTON. I wanted to make that 
clear, particularly for the benefit of the 
two distinguished Senators who asked 
the questions about the effect on profits. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
in order that I may pursue the matter 
with the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
say, in effect, that whatever the profit on 
an item a merchant had at the outbreak 
of the Korean hostilities is maintained, 
and even though his costs are doubled 
his profit per item is still held at the same 
point? I think we should have some 
clarification on that point. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is not correct. 
There is nothing in the bill that estops a 
man from handling his business in his 
historical way or from pricing his goods 
in his historical way. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is what I 
thought from the first answer given by 
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the Senator from South Carolina, but 
with the clarification of the Senator 
from Connecticut the issue seemed to 
be befogged. I now understand the Sen- 
ator to say that there is nothing that 
interferes with the customary historic 
mark-up of whatever the costs may be. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. BENTON. When we say “his- 
toric” —— 

Mr. MAYBANK. The historic mark- 
up is a separate amendment from the 
roll-back amendment. 

Mr. President, would it be in order to 
ask the clerk to read an amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, that may be done. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

No rule, regulation, order, or amendment 
thereto shall hereafter be issued under this 
title, which shall deny to sellers of materials 
at retail or wholesale their customary per- 
centage margins over costs of the materials 
during the period May 24, to June 24, 
1950, or on such other nearest representative 
date determined under section 402 (c), as 
shown by their records during such period, 
except as to any one specific item of a line 
of material sold by such sellers which is in 
short supply as evidenced by a specific Gov- 
ernment action to encourage production of 
the item in question. No such exception 
shall reduce such customary margins of 
sellers at retail or wholesale beyond the 
amount found by the President, in writing, 
to be generally equitable and proportionate 
in relation to the general reductions in the 
customary margins of all other classes of 
persons concerned in the production and 
distribution of the excepted item of material. 


Mr. MAYBANK. That is a different 
amendment from the roll-back amend- 
ment. I am sorry it was confused with 
the roll-back amendment the Senator 
from Indiana was explaining to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. Perhaps the Senator 
from Indiana may wish to comment on 
this question. Would it, then, follow that 
the bill protects retailers and whole- 
salers in their customary traditional or 
historic operations, but, in fact, it does 
not do the same thing for manufac- 
turers? 

Mr. MAYBANK. In my judgment, the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BENTON. I think it is important 
to bring out that point. 

Mr.MAYBANK. In my judgment the 
Senator is correct. They were the best 
terms we could make with the House 
conferees. We changed some of the 
language. 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to ask 
the chairman further to clarify this 
point: Whether the bill as it now stands 
provides that the historic mark-up in 
the case of a manufacturer is a dollar 
mark-up, but the mark-up in the case 
of a wholesaler or retailer is now on a 
percentage basis under the bill? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is my inter- 
pretation of the conference report. 

Mr. MOODY. May I ask the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CapeHart] if that is 
his interpretation of it? 
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Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I was 
not observing what the Senator said. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Let me say that the 
amendment that was read did not per- 
tain to manufacturers. 

Mr. MOODY. That was my under- 
standing. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The amendment ap- 
plied to wholesalers and retailers with 
respect to mark-up. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, what 
was the question? 

Mr. MOODY. As I understand the 
question brought up by the Senator from 
Connecticut, it was directed to whether 
the historic mark-up applies to the dol- 
lar mark-up or to the percentage-of-cost 
mark-up. As I understood the explana- 
tion, the historic mark-up in the case of 
a manufacturer would be a dollar his- 
toric mark-up, and in the case of whole- 
salers and retailers, a percentage-of-cost 
mark-up. Is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Wholesalers and 
retailers do business both on what is 
called a discount basis and also buying 
for a net amount and selling for X 
amount. The mark-up takes care of 
both historic ways of doing business. 
The roll-back amendment has nothing 
to do with profits at all. There are two 
standpoints. The provision goes back 
to January 1, and takes the highest price 
between January 1, 1950, and June 24, 
1950, and permits the seller to add his 
increased cost, as detailed at the tail-end 
of the amendment, to arrive at the selling 
price. If those increases are less than 
the price at which he is selling at the 
moment, he can increase his price. If 
they are more than the price at which he 
is selling at the moment, they can be 
rolled back. 

Mr. MOODY. Does that apply to 
everybody, or only to manufacturers? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That applies to 
everybody, subject to selling prices. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I de- 
sired to ask the Senator to yield in order 
that I might ask a question of the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN], 
who has given special attention to this 
matter. May I ask the Senator from 
Alabama whether he considers the time 
provision, that is, the period designated 
in the earlier part of the section, which 
is from January 1, 1950, to June 24, 1950, 
applicable to that provision which has 
to do with the cost adjustment in the 
latter part of the language which was 
read? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; as a matter 
of fact the cost adjustments in the lat- 
ter part do apply particularly to that 
period. In other words, what we say is 
this, that there may be roll-backs to a 
price level represented during that pe- 
riod of time, which we considered nor- 
mal immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the Korean war, plus such legitimate 
cost increases as may have occurred since 
that time. 

Mr. O’'CONOR. Would the Senator 
think that any extraordinary cost 
which has, by exper_ence, been shown to 
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have affected certain products, would 
be a condition properly to be considered? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe if the 
Senator will read the careful enumera- 
tion of costs we have included, he will 
come to the conclusion that the answer 
would be in the affirmative. We did in- 
clude a “safety” clause whereby the 
President may determine certain costs, 
and that is intended to prevent padding. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I observed that, and 
I am entirely in accord with that lan- 
guage, but I wanted to get the Senator's 
opinion, as one of the conferees. I note 
that the particular provision to which 
the Senator from Alabama refers is con- 
tained in the last few words “except such 
as the President may determine to be 
unreasonable.” 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Presicent, I 
should like to read for the benefit of the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BENTON] and the junior Senator from 
Michigan {Mr. Moopy] the language of 
the historic profit amendment. While 
it does not refer specifically te a manu- 
facturer i’ seys: 

No rule, regulation, order, or amendment 
thereto shall hereafter be issued under this 
title, which shall deny to sellers of ma- 
terials. 


Now, every manufacturer, Mr. Presi- 
dent, must be a seller of material or he 
is out of business. So he is the seller 
of miterial, whether he is a manufac- 
turer and sells it at retail or whether he 
sells it at wholesale, or whether he is a 
retailer ard sclls it at retail or sells it at 
wholesale. It applies to every seller of 
material, whether at retail or at whole- 
sale. 

I cannot see how this language re- 
stricts the effect of the amendment only 
to retailers and wholesalers and does 
not apply it to manufacturers. I as- 
sume, therefore, that this amendment, 
preserving the customary percentage 
margin over costs, applies to all Ameri- 
can business, including manufacturers. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Before the Senator 
from South Carolina makes his motion 
to adopt the report I would like to make 
a brief reference to the remarks of the 
Senator earlier in the discussion on 
slaughter quotas. Although the con- 
ferees agreed on the provision banning 
slaughtering quotas, I would like to point 
out that the present law does provide 
licensing authority and it was not af- 
fected by the action we took on quotas. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. President, I ask that the confer- 
ence report be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 

WOOL 4ND SYNTHETIC SUBSTITUTES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
this morning there appeared in the New 
York Times an article, in the business 
section, which stated in effect that the 
Defense Mobilization Administration 
was about to support a program to pro- 
vide for the financing, through amorti- 
zation certificates or otherwise, of a 
$500,000,000 program for the mass pro- 
duction of wool substitutes. 


_available in warehouses. 
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Upon the publication this morning in 
the New York Times of a Washington 
dispatch stating that the Government 
will next week certify a “program for 
production of a wool substitute” I cox- 
municated with Eric Johnston, »ead of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, who 
confirmed previous statements he had 
made to me that the defense agencies 
have no such plan in mind. 

One certificate of amortization was is- 
sued about 2 months ago in the amount 
of $25,800,000, but no new certificates 
are now planned. !t can definitely be 
stated that there is no Government pro- 
gram to finance an investment of “‘close 
to $500,000,000 for mass production of 
wool substitutes,” as stated in the New 
York Times story. 

There are numerous applications on 
file with the National Production Au- 
thority from chemical companies for 
amortization certificates to aid in the 
production of synthetic fibers. An ap- 
plication for an amortization certificate 
from Chemstrand Corp., which is 
jointly owned by Monsanto Chemical Co. 
and American Viscose Co., has been ap- 
proved in the amount of $88,500,000 for 
the manufacture of nylon, and another 
application of the same company has 
been approved in the sum of $25,800,000, 
for the manufacture of a fiber called 
a wool extender. The proposed nylon 
production has nothing to do with ap- 
parel fabric. 

No application of any kind for any- 
thing resembling a wo.l substitute has 
been approved, and Mr. Johnston as- 
sures me that defense officials are bring- 
ing no pressure for activon upon any of 
these applications. Moreover, he says 
they have no intention of doing so. Ear- 
lier in the year when wool prices, because 
of speculative buying, had reached un- 
precedented levels, the Defense Mobil- 
ization Administration had discussed 
the possibility of using synthetic ‘ibers 
to be mixed with wool in order to sup- 
plement supplies. Since that time, how- 
ever, the wool supply situation and the 
price situation have materially changed. 
There is a large portion of the current 
New Zealand clip unsold. Australian 
dealers still have large supplies on hand, 
while the Argentine wool crop is still 
The Argentine 
Government, which had been holding 
wool off the market in the hope of in- 
creased prices, only last week authorized 
the licensing of wool exports on the basis 
of current market sales. 

{t is not too much to say that not less 
than 25 percent of the 1950-51 Austral- 
ian and New Zealand wool clip remains 
unsold, and that natural wool can now 
be acquired by manufacturers at prices 
far below the peaks reached when spec- 
ulators all over the world were bidding 
prices up. 

World supply conditions have changed 
to such an extent that it is now clear 
that there is enough natural wool on 
hand, and being produced at home and 
abroad, to meet current demand. A de- 
fense program of financing the expan- 
sion of synthetic fibers either by way of 
Government loans or amortization cer- 
tificates would now serve no purpose and 
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would only result in decreasing tax rev- 
enue and increasing Government finan- 
cial outlay. 

These circumstances are so clear and 
wool prices have been so adjusted since 
the speculative fever broke that it would 
now be unwarranted for the Govern- 
ment to take any action. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Wyoming has referred to a certificate 
for rapid amortization which has been 
issued already. Was that for the build- 
ing of a plant to manufacture a wool 
substitute? 

Mr. O’"MAHONEY. No. There is no 
such thing as a wool substitute. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I mean a synthet- 
ic fiber intended as a substitute for wool. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is a fabric 
which is called a wool extender. The 
certificate in that case was for $25,- 
800,000, but it would be of no significant 
proportions. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is that considered 
to be essential to the national defense, 
as justifying that certificate? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. But it was so con- 
sidered, was it not? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It was so consid- 
ered; yes. That certificate was issued 
about 2 months ago. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. To whom? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. To the Chem- 
strand Corp., which is jointly owned by 
Monsanto Chemical Co. and American 
Viscose Co. 

What I am trying to make clear is 
that the story which went out from the 
New York Times today, to the effect 
that a $500,000,000 program was under 
consideration, is without basis. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
order that Senators may know what the 
pending business is, I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 4329. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Cuter CLerK. A bill (H. R. 4329) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY WITH RESPECT 
TO ARIZONA RESERVATION INDIANS— 
RESOLUTION OF ARIZONA STATE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a declaration of 
policy adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Arizona, It 
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is identical with a similar resolution 
adopted by the State senate. It deals 
with a declaration of policy with respect 
to Arizona Reservation Indians. 

In connection therewith, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a telegram from the 
attorney general of Arizona and certain 
other documents relating to the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


House Resolution 3 


Resolution making a declaration of policy 
with respect to Arizona reservation In- 
dians 


Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Arizona: 


Whereas it appears that the Department 
of Indian Affairs has not requested an ap- 
propriation from Congress to permit compli- 
ance by said Department with the terms of 
an agreement known as the Santa Fe agree- 
ment, wherein the burden of providing for 
the public needs of reservation Indians was 
fairly and equitably distributed between the 
State of Arizona and the Department of In- 
dian Affairs; and 

Whereas reservation Indians are in fact 
wards of the Federal Government and their 
health and welfare are primarily the respon- 
sibility of that Government; and 

Whereas in the State of Arizona 1 person 
in 10 is an Indian and approximately 75 
percent of the land in Arizona is held either 
directly or indirectly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and as such not subject to taxation 
by the State of Arizona; and 

Whereas millions of dollars are being ap- 
propriated by Congress annually for the re- 
lief of foreign populations while at the same 
time Congress shirks what is believed by the 
State of Arizona to be a definite responsi- 
bility to its own wards; and 

Whereas but a limited number of the In- 
dian population of Arizona are self-support- 
ing which is a condition due to the failure 
of the Indian Service to furnish those edu- 
cational facilities which were guaranteed to 
the Arizona Indians by treaties between the 
Federal Government and the Indians at the 
time the Indians surrendered to the Armed 
Forces of the United States; and 

Whereas because of the impoverished con- 
dition of the ‘Arizona reservation Indians no 
taxes are derived by the State of Arizona 
from this large segment of the population of 
Arizona; and 

Whereas because of the foregoing it is eco- 
nomically impossible for the State of Arizona 
to assume alone the tremendous financial 
burden of providing for the assistance needs 
of reservation Indians in said State: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Arizona State House of 
Representatives, That, because of the fore- 
going, Arizona is both unable and unwilling 
to assume a financial responsibility which 
rightfully belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment which has heretofore been equitably 
distributed between the Indian Service and 
the State of Arizona by the Santa Fe agree- 
ment and which if borne alone would place 
an intolerable burden upon the taxpayers 
of the State of Arizona. 


PHOENIX, Ariz., July 21, 1951. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building: 

As soon as the details can be worked out 
but within 60 days we expect to file an action 
seeking a declaratory judgment from either 
the District Court of the United States Su- 
preme Court to determine whether Arizona 
must take reservations Indians on its public- 
assistance rolls as a condition to receiving 
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further Federal grants from the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator. Our enabling act pre- 
vents us from taxing reservations Indians 
but they can vote. We cannot sue them in 
their tribal courts but they can sue us in 
our courts. Any action to recover funds 
improperly paid because obtained through 
fraud or misrepresentation by Indians pre- 
sent serious problems because of tribal cus- 
toms and laws. Tribal funds and real and 
personal property are possessed by the var- 
ious tribes but information as to the avail- 
ability of these to meet needs of the indi- 
vidual Indians is not available to Arizona 
State Department. These and other ques- 
tions can only be finally answered by a court 
adjudication. 





Frep O. WILSON, 
Attorney General of Arizona. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BurREAvU OF INDIAN AFFAIRs, 
Washington, D. C. 
Memorandum to D. Otis Beasley, Director, 
Budget and Finance. 
From: W. Martin Greenwood, executive 
officer. 
Subject: Public-assistance funds for Arizona. 
In response to your informal request and 
upon the basis of our conversation with 
Commissioner Myer, there is stated below the 
amount that would be required to be added 
to the appropriation “Health, education, and 
welfare services, 1952” to continue the pub- 
lic-assistance contribution by this Bureau 
for Indians in the State of Arizona other 
than Navajo and Hopi Indians: 
840 cases (1,350 people) at $34,113 
per month (based on the case 
load for the fiscal year 1951)_._. $409, 356 
300 additional cases during the 
fiscal year 1952 at $500 per year.. 150, 000 


Wai citiniatiaistutnitncicieaaaartien tnt. 559, 356 


As you may know, our past arrangement 
has provided for the Bureau to pay two. 
thirds of the public-assistance grant and the 
State to pay one-third. The above amount 
of $559,356 would be required to pay the 
Bureau's two-thirds share. 

W. Barton GREENWOOD, 
Executive Director. 


SoctaL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 25,1951. 
Hon. Cart HayDEN, 
United States Se~ate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator HaydEN: You asked for in- 
formation relative to public-assistance pay- 
ments in the State of Arizona for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951. We do not have 
the final figures but we estimate that during 
that fiscal year a total of $13,633,000 was 
expended for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to dependent children. Of 
this total, the Federal Government con- 
tributed $7,353,000 and the State $6,280,000. 
Expressed in terms of percentage, the Fed- 
eral Government contributed 54 percent and 
the State 46 percent. 

As you know, in accordance with the 
“Santa Fe Agreement,” the Indian Bureau 
this last fiscal year met two-thirds of the 
need of reservation Indians other than those 
residing on Mavajo and Hopi Reservations, 
and the Arizona State Department of Public 
Welfare met one-third of the need. How- 
ever, the Federal Government, under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act, shared 
with the State the cost of meeting the one- 
third of need. The net result as near as we 
can estimate, if this same arrangement is 
continued for the present fiscal year, would 
be that it would cost the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs $550,000, the State $128,000, and the 
Social Security Administration $147,000, 
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making a grand total for reservation Indians, 
other than the Navajo and Hopi, of $825,000. 

You asked how much it would cost the 
Federal Government for matching under the 
provisions of the Social Security Act if Con- 
gress did not make this appropriation of 
$550,000 to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
if the total cost of paying assistance to these 
Indians were $825,000. We estimate that 
under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act the Federal Government would con- 
tribute $472,000 and the State $353,000 of 
the total cost of $825,000. Since the total 
cost to the Federal Government, if the ap- 
propriation of $550,000 were made to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, would be $697,000 
(i. e., $550,000 plus $147,000 under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act) instead 
of $472,000; under the provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act, if no appropriation is made 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, it will be 
seen that the net additional cost to the Fed- 
eral Government would be $225,000 if this 
special appropriation is made. 

I trust this is the information you want. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. ALTMEYER, 
Commissioner. 





Average number of persons receiving pub- 
lic assistance per month for the fiscal year 
1951: 





ee 14, 235 
Aid to dependent children.......... 15, 720 
TE OO TP Ha caircccnccncncmnet 876 

ONE cacniienspeniiimainciatniaints 30, 831 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United 
States submitting the nomination of 
Wilton L. Halverson to be medical di- 
rector in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service, which was referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Capus M. Waynick to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Colombia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

THOMAS E. WHELAN 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 


‘tion of Thomas E. Whelan to be Ambas- 


sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to 
Nicaragua. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words in connection with 
the nomination of Mr. Whelan. 

For 30 years Mr. Whelan has been 
on the legislative committee of the 
American Legion for the State of North 
Dakota. He is an outstanding citizen. 
He served in the State senate. He isa 
businessman and a farmer. I may add 
that since his nomination by the Presi- 
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dent there has been universal acclaim 
on the part of the citizens of North 
Dakota. At last North Dakota has been 
recognized in the diplomatic field. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the Senator from 
North Dakota, who waged a long fight 
to have North Dakota represented in 
the diplomatic corps of this country. 
I am sure that Mr. Whelan will be a 
very able representative of the diplo- 
matic corps. 

As the Senator from North Dakota 
is aware, I have known Mr. Whelan for 
many years. He is not only an excellent 
citizen—— 

Mr. WHERRY. He is a Republican. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am also remind- 
ed that he is a good Republican, which is 
to his credit, coming from North Dakota. 

I join with the Senator from North 
Dakota in congratulating the President; 
and I congratulate the Senator from 
North Dakota on the appointment of 
Mr. Whelan to the diplomatic corps. 

Mr. LANGER. As my distinguished 
friend knows, for 12 years Mr. Whelan 
was State chairman of the Republican 
Party in North Dakota. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I, too, wish to con- 
gratulate the Senator from North Da- 
kota. I think this is a banner day for 
him. I understand that he has been suc- 
cessful today in more ways than one. 

Mr. WHERRY and Mr. HOLLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield, 
and if so to whom? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from North Da- 
kota on the successful outcome of his 
strenuous efforts to secure the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador from the State 
of North Dakota. He has really com- 
menced what we hope will be a tradition. 
We hope that the diplomatic corps will 
continue to go to North Dakota for 
good men. The Senator from North Da- 
kota has certainly a great deal of credit 
coming to him for the efforts which he 
has made in that behalf. 

Mr. President, I know Tom Whelan. 
I have known him for years. He is an 
extraordinary individual. He is indus- 
trious; he has a great deal of ability; 
and he is a man of the highest integrity. 
I congratulate the administration for 
appointing a man of the high type of 
Tom Whelan to represent us in Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope that this 
will not only establish a tradition for 
North Dakota, but establish also a tragi- 
tion in the State Department, that oc- 
casionally some of the ordinary citizens 
of the United States may be considered 
just as good material for appointment as 
ambassadors as some of the career men. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that is a good 
point. If the administration will only 
reach out into all the States and get good 


President, 
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Republicans like Tom Whelan, many of 
our problems will be solved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Walter G. Whitman, of Massa- 
chusetts, to be Chairman of the Re- 
search and Development Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Army be confirmed en 
bloc. 

GEN. WALTER BEDELL SMITH 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, before 
we act on the request of the Senator 
from Arizona, I should like to take about 
a minute to comment on the top ap- 
pointment, that of Lt. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, who is to be made by the 
action of the Senate in confirming his 
nomination a general in the Army of the 
United States. 

I had the privilege of being closely and 
intimately associated with General 
Smith during his service as our Ambas- 
sador to Moscow. He has had one of 
the most remarkable and distinguished 
careers, not only of any man in the Army, 
but any man in our country. He is a 
self-made man. I believe that he will be 
the only general who not only did not go 
to West Point, but also the only general 
who does not have a college education. 
He worked his way up through the Army, 
starting his career as a private in 1917. 
In 1918 he had reached the grade of 
sergeant in the Indiana National Guard. 
It was only then that he became an offi- 
cer in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. As I 
recall, he reached only the grade of 
captain as recently as 1938 or 1939. Like 
General Eisenhower, he then had a 
meteoric rise, due to his extraordinary 
ability, which, because of the exigencies 
of the war, was brought to the fore. 

He first achieved great public acclaim 
as General Eisenhower's deputy chief of 
staff, and alter ego in London. He has 
been much decorated not only by our 
own Government but also by our allies in 
recognition of his abilities. After the 
war he served brilliantly as Ambassador 
to Moscow, during the period of my serv- 
ice in the State Department. There was 
no Ambassador for whom I formed a 
higher regard, no Ambassador whose dis- 
patches showed greater insight, courage, 
or forthrightness, or who was more dili- 
gent in fostering and furthering his 
views with the Department in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. President, I know through my 
personal friendship with him of the ill 
health which he suffered as a result of 
those arduous years. In my opinion all 
American citizens owe him a debi of 
gratitude for again responding to the 
call of the President in taking the diffi- 
cult assignment as chief of our Central 
Intelligence Authority, and now as chair- 
man of the new Board of Psychological 
Warfare. At grave risk to his health he 
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worked day and night in these critical 
and difficult new areas. I submit that 
all of us in the Senate today do our- 
selves considerable honor, as well as 
doing honor to General Smith, in the 
privilege we have of voting for the con- 
firmation of his nomination as a general 
in the Army of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Army are confirmed en bloc, and in each 
instance the President will be imme- 
diately notified. 

GEN. JAMES ALWARD VAN FLEET 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, at the 
time of the assignment of General Van 
Fleet to Korea to be the commanding 
general of the Eighth Army, in common 
with other Members of the Senate, I pre- 
dicted that his record there would be 
a glorious one of achievement and splen- 
did leadership. I believe that prediction 
has been borne out and that the merited 
promotion of General Van Fleet to be- 
come, as he has, by the action of the 
Senate in the last few minutes, a gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States, 
is the highest possible evidence of the 
high quality of his service. 

In order that the record of these pro- 
ceedings may carry some further indi- 
cation of the modest but splendid char- 
acter of General Van Fleet, I should like 
to quote briefly from a letter which I re- 
ceived yesterday fiom General Van Fleet 
under date of July 15, written after the 
armistice negotiations were under way. 

I quote: 

I am glad to report now that this magnifi- 
cent Eighth Army has given the Communist 
enemy two severe defeats, in April and May, 
and that we will do it again if necessity 
dictates. We all, of course, have peace in 
our hearts and hope that the fighting in 
Korea may end. However, the Eighth Army 
must be on the alert more than ever and at 
its best in the event armistice negotiations 
fail. I am confident as ever that the Eighth 
Army will defeat anything that the Com- 
munists can bring into Korea. 


I thought it highly important that the 
quotation from the letter which I have 
read should appear in the Recorp in con- 
uection with his confirmation by the 
Senate of the United States to be a full 
general in the Army of the United States, 

LT. GEN. LEWIS ANDREW PICK 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, with 
respect to the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of General Pick, I should like to 
say that in General Pick we have a man 
who has the respect and confidence of 
the men and women in executive posi- 
tions throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States. 

He is a man of great ability, who has 
builded a monument to his profession, 
He has don> much to develop a plan for 
the great Missouri River Basin which is 
now for the first time really coming into 
its own by way of major development. 
Vrhile a portion of that great valley has 
recently suffered a tragic flood, it is the 
foresight, judgment, and planning of 
Goneral Pick, and some of his associates, 
which will make possible for that great 
river and its tributaries to be harnessed. 

“he advancement of General Pick is 

1 cecorved, and it will be hailed 
t.icué the country. 
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AIR FORCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The legislative clerk proceed to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force of 
the United States. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions in the Air Force of the United 
States be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Air 
Force of the United States are confirmed 
en bloc. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Air Force. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the 
United States Air Force nominations be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
DAN A. KIMBALL 


’ The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dan A. Kimball to be Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. With reference to 
the nomination of Mr. Dan A. Kimball 
to be Secretary of the Navy, like my 
friend the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND], who spoke in tribute to Gen- 
eral Van Fleet, I do not believe the 
REcoRD would be complete unless some- 
thing were said about the distinguished 
career of Mr. Kimball. He is not only 
a fine citizen, but during World War II 
he did yeoman work at great personal 
sacrifice to himself. He has stayed on 
through the emergency. He not only 
has a fine mind so far as the admin- 
istration of the Navy is concerned, but 
he has rendered excellent service. I 
believe the administration is to be com- 
plimented that Mr. Kimball has agreed 
to stay on in the service of the Govern- 
ment. I have known him personally for 
some time. He is carrying on at great 
personal and financial sacrifice, and I 
am sure he will continue to function as 
he has in the past years on a call to 
duty by his country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

ADMIRAL CALVIN M. BOLSTER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rear Admiral Calvin M. Bolster, 
United States Navy, to be Chief of Naval 
Research in the Department of the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Navy 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
be- immediately notified of the nomina- 
tions this day confirmed. 


COMMENDATION OF CERTAIN NOMINA- 
TIONS AND EXPRESSION OF APPRECIA- 
TION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to add my voice to that of 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
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(Mr. ScHoEPPEL] in his commendation of 
General Pick, and join in what has been 
said by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Hotztanp] with respect to 
General Van Fleet. I also desire to en- 
dorse the tribute to Mr. Kimball uttered 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson]. I am certain that in these 
cases the nominations were made on the 
basis of service which these gentlemen 
performed for their country. Time 
would not permit us to expand on their 
records and to express adequate com- 
mendation of the nominees. I know 
that their records speak for themselves. 

Mr. President, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to express my appreciation for 
the patience and the work of the mem- 
bers of the staff and others, who have 
waited on us today, They are the ones 
who have made it possible for the Senate 
to proceed in an orderly manner. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
to the Members of the Senate, who have 
worked so hard and so long during the 
day, in which we have passed two appro- 
priation bills and have agreed to an im- 
portant conference report. I felt that 
I owed it to the Members of the Senate 
to express my appreciation of their pa- 
tience and attention during the long 
hours of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the further pleasure of the Senate? 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, July 30, 1951, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 27 (legislative day of July 
24), 1951: 

PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidate for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

To be medical director (equivalent to the 
Army rank of colonel), effective date of ac- 
ceptance. 


Wilton L. Halverson 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 27 (legislative day of 
July 24), 1951: 

DIPLOMATIC AND ForREIGN SERVICES 

Capus M. Waynick, of North Carolina, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Colombia. 

Thomas E. Whelan, of North Dakota, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to Nic- 
aragua. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT Boarp 
Walter G. Whitman, of Massachusetts, to 
be Chairman of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. 
In THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS 
Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, to be general 
in the Army of the United States, with rank 
from July 1, 1951. 
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Maj. Gen. William Edward Bergin, to be 
the Adjutant General, United States Army, 
and major general in the Regular Army of 
the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Burman Bush, for 
temporary appointment as major general in 
the Army of the United States. 

Gen. Wade Hampton Haislip, to be Vice 
Chief of Staff, United States Army (major 
general, U. 3. Army), to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade of general. 

Lt. Gen John Edwin Hull, to be Vice Chief 
of Staff, United States Army, with the rank 
of gencral and as general in the Army of the 
United States. 

Lt. Gen. James Alward Van Fleet, to be 
commanding general, Eighth Army, with the 
rank of general and as general in the Army 
of the United States. 

Lt. Gen. Alfred Maximilian Gruenther, to 
be Chief of Staff, Supreme Headquarters, Al- 
lied Powers, Europe, with the rank of gen- 
eral and as gen?ral in the Army of the United 
States. 

Lt. Gen. Joseph May Swing, to be com- 
manding general, Sixth Army, with the rank 
of lieutenant general and as lieutenant gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Davis Bruce, to be com- 
mandant, Armed Forces Staff College, with 
the rank of lieutenant general and as lieu- 
tenant general in the Army of the United 
States. 

Maj. Gen. Maxwell Davenport Taylor, to be 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Ad- 
ministration, United States Army, with the 
rank of lieutenant general and as lieutenant 
general in the Army of the United States 

Maj. Gen. Anthony Clement McAuliffe, to 
be Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, United 
States Army, with the rank of lieutenant 
general and as lieutenant general in the 
Army of the United States. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis Andrew Pick, to be lieu- 
tenant general in the Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Bickford Edward Sawyer, to be Chief 
of Finance, United States Army, and as 
major general in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the 
provisions of subsection 515 (c) of the Offi- 
cer Personnel Act of 1947: 

To be brigadier generals 


Calvin DeWitt, Jr., C4459. 
Charles Frost Craig, 07231. 
Charles Wilkes Christenberry, 08373. 
Robert Alston Willard, 08586. 
Henry Maris Black, O8596. 
Thomas Xenneth Vincent, 09682. 
Harry Frederick Meyers, 011877. 
Robert Gilbert Lovett, 012062. 
Frank Otto Bowman, 012090. 
George Gage Eddy, 012108. 
Arthur Pulsifer, 012211. 

John Ray Hardin, 012283. 

Elton Foster Hammond, 012291. 
Eugene McGinley, 012318. 
Hobart Hewett, O12328. 

James Holden Phillips, 012331. 
Nathaniel Alanson Burnell 2d, 012337 
John Leonard Whitelaw, 012357. 
Frank Andrew Henning, 012648. 
James Malcolm Lewis, 012650. 
Bernard Linn Robinson, 012652. 
William Wallace Ford, 012667. 
John States Seybold, 012693. 
Maurice Wiley Daniel, 012766. 
Gustave Harold Vogel, A12793. 
Charles Harlan Swartz, 012798. 
William Earl Crist, 012828. 
William Edward Waters, 014700. 
Carroll Heiney Deitrick, 014796. 
Mark McClure, 014935. 

James Dunne O’Connell, 014965. 
Oliver Wendell Hughes, 014974. 
Robert Parker Hollis, 015079. 
Joseph Howard Harper, 015083. 
Einar Bernard Gjelsteen, 015143. 
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John William Harmony, 015240. 
Earl Shuman Gruver, 015259 
Leonard James Greeley, 015449. 
Haydon Lemaire Boatner, 015641. 
John Archer Elmore, 015823. 
John Perry Willey, 015954. 
James Francis Collins, 016819 
Lawrence Russell Dewey, 015575. 
Arthur Lawrence Marshal, 038593 
Ira Kenneth Evans, 016215 
William Murlin Creasy, 016397 
John Gibson Van Houten, 016669. 
William Peyton Campbcll, 014826 
Andrew Thomas McNamara, 017324. 
Marshall Sylvester Carter, 018359. 
Haroid Richard Duffle, 0126221. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as chaplains of the Regular Army in 
the grade indicated: 

To be first lieutenants 

Walter S. McCleskey, 0954169. 

John V. Peters, 0961893 

Jer) me O. Sommer, 0931456. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades and corps specified sub- 
ject to physical qualification: 

To be lieutenant colonel 

George K. Lewis, MC, 0253703 

To be majors 

Ralph E. Conant, MC, 0295442 

William S. Cornell, MC, ©310237. 

Paul A. Reed, MC, 0381049. 

James H. Smith, MC, 0364247. 

To be captains 

John C. Carpenter, MC, 0964449 

Enrico D. Carrasco, MC, 0935760. 

Arthur Cohen,-MC, 0935883. 

Robert Fowler, MC, 0977417 

Charles R. Green, MC, 0935985. 

Thomas D. Kelly, MC, 01766567. 

Samuel V. King, MC, 0992565. 

Lawrence P. Kleuser, Jr., MC, 0996046. 

James G. McFaddin, MC, 01736407. 

Henry H. Modrak, MC, 01775880. 

Glenn H. Richmond, MC 

Hasell G. Ross, MC, 0976251 

William J. Tiffany, Jr., MC, 01715946. 

To be first lieutenants 

Russell W. Bickley, DC, 02051412. 

William B. Blackstone, MC, 0977486. 

Raymond J. Congour, DC 

Roy E. Daniel, DC, 0808191. 

Michael J. Davis, MC, 0978750 

Eugene A. Garcia, DC, 0981008. 

Robert W. Little, DC, 0446456 

Ralph B. Lydic, DC, 01556908 

Thomas O’Sullivan, DC, 0722875. 

Grace G. Palmer, WAC, L1010000 

Charles M. Powell, Jr.. JAGC, 0840851. 

Irving Wikler, MC, 0966304 

Hal C. Worcester, DC, 01755288. 

To be second lieutenants 


Milton Braveman, MSC, 0707219 

Margaret M. Butler, WAC, L201148. 

Da id W. Duttweiler, MSC, 0981055. 

Freeda L. James, WMSC, M2870. 

Mary K. Leath, WMSC, M2873 

Julia E. Ladbetter, WAC, L1010095. 

Frances L. T. McKinney, ANC, N792223. 

Sarah F. Niblack, WAC, L201642 

Lois M, Nuhn, WAC, L1010246 

Florence A. Schmidt, WMSC, M2875. 

Dorothy S. Siler, WAC, L1010040. 

Helen D. Steir, WAC, L702161. 

Barbaru A. Stierle, WMSC, R2560. 

Alice L. Turner, WAC, L1020599. 

Frances O. Vandiver, ANC, N792530. 

Eileen B. Witte, WMSC, R2556. 

Appointment in the Medical Corps, Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
indicated, subject to completion of intern- 
ship, and subject to physical qualification: 

To be first lieutenants 
John R. Daniels, 02203688 
Alan R. Hopeman, 02050512. 
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Heber S. Hudson, 02209678. 

Lloyd Kitchen, 01039061. 

George A. Levi, 0341520 

Donald G. McLeod, Jr., 01048902. 

Jack D. Reedy, 01542645 

Stephan N. Schanzer, 0986956. 

Paui W. Shefller, 02209671 

James B. Standerfer, 02206697. 

William A. Stephe~s, 01542877. 

Henry T. Zelechosky, 02037024. 

The following-named persons for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grades specified, sub- 
ject to physical qualification 

To be first lieutenants 

Frank M. Bott, 0933389 

Colin D. Ciley, Jr., O11386968. 

Michael G. Collins, 01060047. 

Jack D. Dougherty, 0452521. 

Walter J. Har.ort, 0450801. 

George A. McCowen, O1118086. 

Lee P. Moore, 01182197 

Robert C. Morris, 0498281 

Bedell A. Tippins, Jr., 01296768. 

To be second lieutenants 

Charles P. Alter, 01648965. 

Thomas J Barnes 

Jerry F. Bradley, 02620274. 

James B. Bryant, O957017 

Dantord S. Carrol’, 01342157. 

Ray A. Clardy, 0439388 

Arthur H. Coilins, Jr., 01291077. 

William M. Dickson, O133344( 

el A. DiGennaro, Jr., 0974254 
Alexander R. Evans, 01688439. 
Carlos L. Fraser, 01030768 
Edward C. Gustely, 0556317. 

Cam J. Hurst, Jr., 0957029 

Joseph P. Jaugstetter, 0448195. 
Rotert J. Landseadel, Jr., 0557086. 
William Nelson, 0955894 

Char-es E. Parrish. 

Harlan A. Rasmusson, O1062004 
Herbert L. Sauermann, 02210152. 





Appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade indicatec, sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished militery 
graduates, and subject to physical qualifi- 
cation: 

To be second lieutenants 
Carroll H. Blanchard, Richard R. Heineke 

Jr. Lavar Jensen 
Donald K. Blumenthal Walter O. Johnson 
Richard B. Boughton O397E306 
Wesley R. Bozone Guy M. Lubold, Jr. 
Kenneth J. Carah Frank R. Olcott 

02209967 Laurence C. Peabody 
Douglas E. Christen- George E. Pickett, Jr. 

sel George H. Schubert 
Donald E. Corum John E. Stuntz 

02211125. William T. Tanner, Jr. 
Charlies A. Dawdy, Jr.Edward E. Townsend 
Leonard J. D’Eon Robert S. Williams, Jr. 
Edward A. Fraser 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Corps, Regular Army, in 
the grade indicated of first heutenant in lieu 
of captain, Medical Corps, as previously nom- 
inated and confirmed: 

To be first lieutenants 

Anthony A. Borski, 01534682. 

Robert I. Bosman, 0444500 

Roscoe C. Brand, Jr., 01109034 

Gerald J. Breakstone, 0426719. 

Otis E. Bridgeford, 01534685, 

John E. Buess, 0926884 

Thornton R. Cleek, 01041526. 

James A. Ewart, 0407289. 

Hugh S. Geiger, Jr., 0747124. 

Robert W. Green, 0388326. 

Thomas M. Hall, 0410302. 

Joe S. Haney, Jr., 0441260. 

William O. Kearse, 0366344. 

Dean McCandless, 0414073. 

Gordon B. Miller, 0451619. 

Walter S. Mizell, 0513096 

John de La S. Morris, 0379853, 
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Harold W. Mueller, 02209654. 
Robert C. Nelson, 0363141. 
Robert L. Obourn 0418579. 
Matthew D. Parrish, C789498, 
Arnold M. Reeve, 01296257. 
William L. Richardson, 0985652, 
Thomas D. Sellers, 0678337, 
James A. Shafer, AO671116, 
Leo H. Silverman, 0325022. 
John W. Stark, 0460951. 
Walter E. Switzer, 0854290, 
James C. Syner O56870. 

Lewis A. Van Osdel, 0420535. 
Lloyd T. Wright, 02209672. 
Harry H. Youngs, Jr., 01535118. 


Atr Force oF THE UNITED STATES 


The following officers for appointment to 
the positions indicated under the provisions 
of section 504, Officer Personnel Act of 1947; 

Lt. Gen. Idwa! Hubert Edwards, com- 
mandant, Air University, vith rank of lieu- 
tenant general, with date of rank from Oc- 
tober 1, 1947. 

Lt. Gen. Earle Everard Partridg2, com- 
manding general, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, with rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral, with date of rank from April 11, 1951. 

Lt. Gen. Otto Paul Weyland, to ve com- 
manding general, Far East Air Forces, with 
rank of lieutenant general, with date of rank 
from April 11, 1951. 

Lt. Gen. Edwin William Rawlings, com- 
manding general, Air Matériel Command 
with rank of lieutenant general, with date of 
ran® from October 1, 1947. 

Lt. Gen. Benjamin Wiley Chidlaw, com- 
manding general, Air Defense Command, 
with rank of lieutenant general, with date of 
rank from October 1, 1947. 


UNITED States Arr Force 


Maj. Gen. Thomas Dresser White to be 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, United 
States Air Force, with rank of lieutenant 
general, with date of rank from date of 
appointment. 

Maj. Gen. Orval Ray Cook to be Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Matériel, Unftted States Air 
Force, with rank of lieutenant general, with 
date of rank from date of appointment. 

Maj. Gen. Charles Bertoddy Stone III to be 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, United 
States Air Force, with rank of lieutenant 
general, with date of rank from date of ap- 
pointment. 

Lt. Gen. Kenneth Bonner Wolfe to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general. 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Air Force of the United 
States under the provisions of section 515, 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 


Gen. Thomas Herbert Chapman, 
Gen. William Maurice Morgan. 
Gen. Raymond Coleman Maude. 
Brig. Gen. Joseph Vincent DePaul Dillon. 
Brig. Gen. John Halliday “McCormick. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Rodgers Dent, Jr. 
Brig. Gen. Julius Kahn Lacey. 

Brig. Gen. William Dole Eckert. 

To be brigadier generals 


Col, Earl Maxwell. 

Col, Wilfrid Henry Hardy. 

Col Walter Williams Wise, Jr. 
Col. Joseph Cyril Augustin Denniston. 
Col. Elmer Blair Garland. 

Col. Matthew Kemp Deichelmann. 
Col. William Tell Hefley. 

Col. Donald Bertrand Smith. 

Col. Ernest Keeling Warburton. 
Col. Thomas Ludwell Bryan, Jr. 
Col. Daniel Campbell Doubleday. 
Col. George Elston Price. 

Col, Floyd Bernard Wood. 

Co). Wiley Duncan Ganey. 

Col. Gordon Aylesworth Blake. 
Col. Henry Keppler Mooney. 

C3). Lee Bird Washbourne. 


Brig. 
Brig. 
Brig. 
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Col. John Raymond Gilchrist. 
Col. Clinton Dermott Vinc 2nt, 
Col. Lloyd Pauahi Hopwood. 

Col. William Milton Gross. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force, in the 
grades indicated, with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 

To be captains (Medical) 


Roy B. Coffey, AO1907121. 

Richard W. Eells, AO1906980. 

Donald M. Haskins, AO970761. 

George J. Murphy, AO1785416. 

Guy L. Rutledge, Jr., AO978166. 

Fred S. Schwarz, 01718796. 

Craig R. Sigman, AO1767264. 

Robert W. Youngblood, Jr., AO976505. 


To be first lieutenants (Medical) 


Robert H. Adams, AO751227. 
George R. Anderson, AO972996. 
McAlpin H. Arnold, 494016USNR. 
Harry R. Claypool, AO976683. 
Robert T. P. de Treville. 

Walter W. Dewey, AO409642. 
Charles W. Does, AO1906345. 
Alonzo M. Donnell, Jr., AO828108. 
Louis A. Fraysse III, AO7&6265. 
Benjamin W. Gilliotte, AO668929. 
Raphael 8. Good, AO1906947. 
John E. Graf, 0828158. 

William K. Graves, AO965834, 

R. D. Gregory, Jr., AO756548. 
James P. Hensen, AO1906346. 
Alvin S. Natanson, AO2213194. 
Bertram L. Pear, 0854441. 
Chester R. F. Poole, AO976327. 
George E. Reynolds, AO392893. 
Gerard B. Schroering, Jr., AO2212418. 
Bland H. Schwarting, AO720729. 
Franklyn C. Spiro, 0670279. 
Thomas P. Talley, 0403948. 
Andrew L. Tucker, AO2212968. 
Allen 8. Weed, AO972600. 
Gregory J. Zann, 02201309. 


To be first lieutenants, United States Air 
Force (Dental) 


William E. Ayres, AO424878. 
Edward E. Dickson, AO1906241. 
Barnes R. Kendrick, AO969607. 
Ray E. Parsons, AO566385. 

Hubert W. Woodward, AO1906204. 


Subject to physical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished military 
graduates, the following-named_ distin- 
guished military students of the Senior 
Division, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
for appointment in the United States Air 
Force, with dates of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


To be second lieutenants 


Wilbur O. Aikin, Jr. Jesse A. Key 

Burt S. Bailey Robert H. Krumpe 
James E. Banks Wilbur S. Light 
Wendall C. Bauman John W. Lloyd 
Cecil L. Brewer Eugene L. Main 
Murray L. Brockman,George W. Mallick 

Jr. Frank 8. McCracken 
John A. Brown, Jr. Richard H. McFarland 
George M. Browning, James F. Patton 

Jr. James L. Quinn 
Richard P. Cline John T. Schiffer 
Jack P. Davey, Jr. Russell E. Schmitt 
Edgar L. Drain,Stanley G. South- 

AQ1856295 worth, Jr. 

Arthur A. Fagen, Jr. Herbert R. Swing, Jr. 
Harry E. George, Jr. Richard R. Tumlinson 
Elmer H. Green, Jr. William A. Warner 
Charles R. Hoffman, 

Jr. 

The following-named graduate, United 
States Naval Academy, class of 1951, for ap- 
pointment in the United States Air Force 
with date of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force: 

To be second lieutenant 

Melto Goumas, AO2239112. 
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The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force in the 
grade indicated, with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secrctary of the Air Force: 


To be major (Medical) 
Jules B. Chapman, AO381449. 
To be captains (Medical) 


John F. Gaines. 
Willard H. Pennell, AO2213393. 
Charles H. Wirth, AO965874. 


To be chaplain (Dental) 
Carroll C. Gillespie, Jr., 01776110 . 
To be first lieutenants (Medical) 


Felix J. Bescoby, AO977489. 
Sam F. Crabtree, AO422268. 
William H. Holloway, AOQ974274. 


To be first lieutenants (Dental) 


Harold L. Armstrong, AO874163. 
Olaf W. Eklund, AO727975. 
Roy S. Turk, AO793464. 


The following-nam2d persons for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force in the 
grade indicated, with dates of rank to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


To be first lieutenants 


James B. Adams, 0962776. 
William H. Anthony, AO705093. 
John B. Barnard, Jr., AO2071300. 
Robert C. Bates, AO2062959. 
James T. Bryan, AO665897. 
James T. Bullard, AO701556. 
Dwight L. Carhart, 01317069. 
William C. Collins, AO870378. 
Willie L. Cooper, Jr., AO1846670. 
Norman A. Faulkner, AO809342. 
Donald L. Fink, AO1856956. 
Sigmund I. Gasiewicz, AO856025. 
Joseph E. Hearn, AO803381. 
Carroll W. Kelley, AO854635. 
Charles E. Kelly, AO791940. 
James W. Logan, AO681685. 
Daniel C. Mi-honey, AO414644. 
Wesley C. Marsh, Jr., AO775450. 
Melvin L. Ouder, AO2064720. 
Benoni O. Reynolds, AO860326. 
Julius E. Slover, AO1645377. 
John E. Stephens, AO2067901. 
Harold R. Vague, AQ682381. 
Edward R. Wienecke, AO2087096. 
William E. Young, AO2079192. 


The following-named distinguished avia- 
tion cadets for appointment in the United 
States Air Force in the grade indicated, with 
dates of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force: 


To be second lieutenants 


Robert D. Barnes 
Robert E. Burkhart 
Thomas E. Dyer 
William E. Powers 
Myron E. Stouffer, Jr. 


Appointment in the United States Air 
Force with dates of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

To be second lieutenants 


Charles L. Hunt 
George M. Maxwell 


The following-named graduate, United 
States Naval Academy, for appointment in 
the United States Air Force with date of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 

To be second lieutenant 

Gerald B, Connor, AQ2239495. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force. Those 
officers whose names are preceded by the sym- 
bol x have been examined and found physi- 
cally qualified for promotion: 

To be colonels 

Cronau, Robert Theodore, 685A. 

xX Voeller, Charles Henry, 805A. 

Browning, William Webb, 18103A. 

Elkins, Marshall Allen, 952A. 
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x Jacobsen, Earl Harold, 966A. 
McCormack, James, Jr., 17981A. 
Jung, Charles Elmer, 1037A. 
Black, Richard Thomas, 1192A. 
Barrett, Wallace Conrad, 1245A. 

< Tally, Emmett Murchison, Jr., 1312A. 

x Ocamb, Lawrence Bruin, 1315A. 
Gunn, James Alexander 3d, 1318A, 
Donohew, Jack Norman, 1319A. 
Stevenson, John Dudley, 1320A. 
Ohman, Nils Olof, 13214. 

Robbins, Asher Burtis, Jr., 1324A. 
Snouffer, William Noel, 1326A. 

x Klocko, Richard Phillip, 1327A. 
Batjer, John Francis, 1328A. 

x Wade, Kenneth Sayre, 1329A. 
Griffin, Robert William, 1331A. 

x Barden, Richard Risley, 1332A. 
Russell, Edwin Allen, Jr., 1333A. 
Fellows, Richard William, 1334A. 
Holloway, Bruce Keener, 1336A. 
Preston, Maurice Arthur, 1337A. 
McElroy, Ivan Wilson, 1338A. 
Clark, Alan Doane, 1340A. 
Herman, Robert Hensey, 1341A. 
Hall, Linscott Aldin, 1342A. 

Agee, Sam Wilkerson, 1346A. 
Taylor, Robert, 3d, 1347A. 

x Shields, John Thomas, 1348A. 
Low, Curtis Raymond, 1349A. 
Broadhurst, Edwin Borden, 1350A. 
Westover, Charles Bainbridge, 1351A. 
Gurney, Samuel Charles, Jr., 1352A, 
Dorney, Harvey Charles, 1353A. 

x Scheidecker, Paul William, 1354A. 
Harrison, Charles Junious, 1355A. 

X McDonald, William Emmett, 1356A. 

x Ulricson, John Russell, 1357A. 
Hipps, William Grover, 1358A. 
Gray, Marshall Randolph, 1360A. 
Sanborn, Kenneth Oliver, 1363A. 
Stark, Charles William, 1366A. 

X Magoffin, Morton David, 1367A. 
Posey, James Theo, 1369A. 

Smith, Willard Wright, 1374A. 
Ewbank, John Nelson, Jr., 1381A. 
Gibbs, Jack Alban, 1384A. 


MEDICAL 
To be colonels 


Lentz, Emmert Carl, 19079A. 
Lane, Frank Hugh, 19080A. 

x Jensen, Marshall Nelson, 19081A. 
Schindler, John Andrew, 19082A. 
Brownton, Sheldon Seymour, 19083A. 
Reeder, Oscar Samuel, 19085A. 

Pohl, Louis Keller, 19093A. 

Strickland, Benjamin A., Jr., 19097A. 
Bedwell, Theodore Cleveland, Jr., 19101A. 
Cook, William Ferrall, 19117A. 


To be colonels, dental 
Hampson, John Castle, 18834A. 
Tvrdy, Henry Joseph, 18838A. 

Craig, Charles William George, 18841A. 
Johnson, Robert Donald, 18851A. 
Reuter, Walter John, 18857A. 

To be colonel, veterinary 
Kester, Wayne Otho, 18976A. 

To be colonel, medical service 
Buel, Jack, 19377A. 

To be colonels, chaplains 
Davidson, James Robert, Jr., 18692A. 
Poch, Martin Carl, 19552A. 

Propst, Cecil Loy, 18702A. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvf£ 


Dan A. Kimball, of California, to be Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

Rear Adm. Calvin M. Bolster, United 
States Navy, to be Chief of Naval Research 
in the Department of the Navy for a term of 
3 years. 

The following-named line officers for tem- 
porary appointment to the grade indicated, 
subject to qualifications therefor as pro-e 
vided by law: 

To be rear admirals 


Ralph Earle, Jr. Frederick Moosbrug- 
Neil K. Dietrich ger 
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Burton Davis Robert L. Campbell, 
Alvin D. Chandler Jr 

Irving T. Duke Ralph E. Wilson 
Truman J. Hedding E!mer E. Yeomans 
Chester C. Wood Wallace M. Beakley 
Clarence E. Ekstrom Ephriam R. McLean, 
Rufus E. Rose Jr 

Charles W. Wilkins’ Richard F. Stout 


The following-named (Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps) for appointment to 
the grade indicated: 

To be ensigns 
James R. Bachtold Robert B. McCoy 
Richard L. Bailey ‘homas S. Mitchell 
Earl E. Bethke, Jr. David R. Morton 
Walter D. Burch Thomas R. Overdorf 
Thomas J. Collins Duane E. Peak 
John T. Cooper Carl R. Pendell 
Roland L. Cooper Thomas J. Powers 
William C. Dewey Richard F. Rockwell 
Richard J. Edris Eugene P. Schwartz 
Chester C. Edwards John W. Simmons III 
William L. French Harold A. Steen 
Donald R. Holman Travis L. Story, Jr. 
Robert C. Irwin Homer B. Teafatiller 
Rockne H. Johnson Richard H. Wilcox 
Charles C. Keathley Thomas H. Willings, 
Richard F. Kilburg Jr. 


To be ensign in the Navy in lieu of ensign 
in the Navy, as previously nominated and 
confirmed, to correct name 
Richard M. Stafford (Naval Reserve Offi- 

cers’ Training Corps). 

To be second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
Frederick N. Larivee, Jr. 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grade indicated in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy: 

To be lieutenants (junior grade) 

Howard Adler Charles H. Miller 

John P. Anderson James E. Odell 

Leo J. Corazza Jed Paul 

Ernest Gosline Richard C. Smith 

Clifford E. Keeler Melvin B. Sullivan, Jr. 

William G. Mask Ned H. Wiebenga 

To be lieutenant commander, Medical Corps, 

for temporary appointment 

James R. McShane 
To be lieutenant, Medical Corps, for perma- 

nent appointment 

James R. McShane 

To be ensign 

William C. Bagot (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps). 

To be ensigns, Medical Corps 

Kenneth N. Anderson 

Richard S. Jonas 

Maurice Leenay 

To be ensigns 

Barbara A. Garrett 

Helen L. Larson 
To be lieutenants (junior grade), Medical 

Corps 

James C. Larkin, Jr. 

William R. Ploss 

To be lieutenants (junior grade), Dental 

Corps 

Howard H. Morman 

Paul H. Ohison 

Edwin F, Weaver III 

To be ensigns in the Nurse Corps 

Annette K. Dingman 

Nancy A. Hamlen 

To be lieutenants, Dental Corps 


Frank M. Ball, Jr. Wade H. Hagerman, Jr, 
Frank N. Ellis Edwin M. Sherwood 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Andrew J. Bartosh Carl E. Housekeeper 
Richard A. Fogg Neal A. Sprague 
Louis T. Foley Andrew Wyda 
Loren V. Hickey 
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To be ensign 
Dorothea J. Meadows 
To be ensigns, Nurse Corps 
Barbara E. Brookfield Berta M. Saavedra 
Ruth M.Carmichael Eleanor M. Salow 
Mary A. Conley Ethel V. I. Satterlund 
Dorothy M. Connell Marilyn A. Sorenson 
Delphine DeMarco Golda R. Spencer 
Florence S. Hass Dolores LL. Stahr 
Laura J. Little Myrtle E. Urban 
Winifred MacElree Nancy M. Van Atta 
Mary W. Nesbit Patricia J. VanCleave 
Elizabeth J.Rhinard Mildred E. Woodruff 
To be lieutenants 

Mary E. Asher 

Dorothy C. Becker 

Miriam E. Bittle 

To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Helen V. Chase 
Sue E. Smoker 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 
To be major general 
Henry D. Linscott 
To be brigadier general 
John C. McQueen 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Juty 27, 1951 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art always exhorting us 
to cultivate and rise to a finer appre- 
ciation of the worth and dignity of life, 
we pray that our minds and hearts may 
now be stirred with nobler sense of our 
duties and responsibilities. 

Grant that our chosen representatives 
may manifest, in their deliberations and 
decisions and in the conduct of the 
affairs of Government, the moral and 
spiritual mettle of their character as 
loyal and God-fearing citizens. 

May we never be afraid to stand cou- 
rageously for everything that is just and 
right when others are fawning and 
cringing for power or fame. 

Give us the glory and strength of 
carrying on with the confidence and 
conviction that we are on the Lord's side 
and that His righteous ways will prevail. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, due to 
illness in my family, I was unable to 
attend the session on Friday, July 20 
Although my position on the various roll 
calls was stated in many instances, nev- 
ertheless, a pair was not available to 
me in certain cases. Also, in one in- 
stance, roll call No. 119, I was incor- 
rectly paired. 
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If I had been present and able to vote, 
I would have voted as follows: 

Roll No. 118, on amendment to bar 
until June 30, 1953, imports of fats, oils, 
dairy products, peanuts, and rice: My 
vote on this would have been “nay.” 

Roll No. 119, on amendment to set up 
United States agency as claimant for all 
construction and supply needs of State 
and local governments: My vote on this 
would have been “yea.” 

Roll No. 120, on amendment to bar 
livestoc’s-slaughter quotas: My vote on 
this would have been “nay.” 

Roli No. 121, on auchorizing new equip- 
ment in Government-owned plants and 
of United States-owned equipment in 
private plants: My vote on this would 
have been “yea.” 

Roll No. 122, on eliminating authority 
to create new United States corpora- 
tions by Executive order: My vote on 
this would have been “yea.” 

Roll No. 123, on prohibiting roll-backs 
of more than 10 percent below May 19, 
1951, and prices of agriculture commodi- 
ties: My vote on this would have been 


nay.” 

Roil No. 124, on prohibiting ceilings 
that would not permit all segments of 
livestock industry to make fair profit: 
My vote on this would have been “nay.” 

Roll No. 125, on directing a 4-month 
price freeze at July 7, 1951, levels: My 
vote on this would have been “n: y.” 

Roll No. 126, on authorizing a formula 
to set price ceilings so as to insure rea- 
sonable profits: My vote on this would 
have been “nay.” 

Roll No. 127, on exempting strategic 
metals and minerals from ceilings when 
in short supply: My vote on this would 
have been “nay.” 

Roll No. 128, on eliminating Govern- 
ment authority to license and suspend 
business licenses: My vc*e on this would 
have been “yea.” 

Roll No. 129, on eliminating authority 
to control commodity speculation: My 
vote on this would have been “nay.” 

Roll No. 130, on recommittal of con- 
trols bill: My vote on this would have 
been “aay.” 

Roll No. 131, on final passage of the 
bill: My vote on this would have been 
“yea.” 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HUNTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House on 
Monday next for 15 minutes, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program of the 
day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


TERMINATING THE STATE OF WAR BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 356 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the {tate of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 289) to 
terminate the state of war between the 
United States and the Government of Ger- 
many, That after general debate which shall 
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be confined to the joint resolution and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the joint resolution shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the joint 
resolution to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. This is a very important meas- 
ure, and the Members ought to be here 
to hear it discussed. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 136] 
Ellsworth 
Gamble 


Gavin 
Gillette 


Arends 
Armstrong 
Blatnik 
Boggs, La. 
Breen 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brownson 
Busbey 
Camp 
Cannon 
Chatham 
Coudert 
Cox 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dawson 
Denton 
Dingell 
Dondero 
Donovan 


Murray, Wis. 
Norblad 
Murray, Tenn. 
Norrell 
O’Brien, Mich. 
Perkins 
° Poulson 

Edwin Arthur Powell 
Halleck Preston 
Hart Saylor 
Herlong Scott, 
Hoffman, Ill. Hugh D., Jr. 
Irving Smith, Kans. 
Kelley, Pa. Spence 
Kennedy Staggers 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
Latham 
McCarthy 
McDonough 
Dorn Miller, N. Y. 
Durham Morton 

The SPEAKER. On this roll call 370 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TERMINATING THE STATE OF WAR BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OF GERMANY 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the reso- 
lution just read before the call of the 
House (H. Res. 356) provides for the 
termination of the state of war with 
Germany. 

I hope it will never again be neces- 
sary for the United States to terminate 
a war with Germany, but I have my 
serious doubts that the Germany we are 
now assisting in rebuilding, in view of 
the upsurge of nazism now prevalent in 
that country, will be found supporting 
our cause if and when world war III 
should come. 

World War II, with its atrocities com- 
mitted by Hitler and his Nazi murderers 
at Buchenwald, Belsen, Dachau, Ausch- 
witz, and other horror camps, seem to 
have been forgotten by many today. 
But they are more than memories to 
millions of people throughout the world 
who suffered the fury of the Hitler 
scourge, and most of the real guilty ones 
have gone unpunished, An effort is be- 
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ing made to create the impression that 
the Germany of today will not be per- 
mitted to utilize the great German war 
plants to manufacture the instruments 
of death and destruction as in the past. 
Unfortunately the opposite is the case, 
for after these few short years the rem- 
nants of the Nazi plunderbund are again 
in the saddle, and they have not only 
been permitted but have been aided in 
rebuilding their giant plants, which are 
primarily designed for the production of 
instruments of war. 

Newspaper columns of today carry an 
account of the arrival in this country of 
German industry chiefs looking for arms 
work. They are discussing arrange- 
ments under which German factories 
will supply war materials to the United 
States Armed Forces. This German mis- 
sion arrived July 16 and has been ex- 
tremely busy in Washington and New 
York. Their appearance here followed 
soon after the official visit of Ludwig Er- 
hard, German Minister of Economics, 
who laid the groundwork for the mis- 
sion. They claimed German industry 
needed glycerin to manufacture explo- 
sives for mining Ruhr coal, as well as 
copper, lead, zinc, and ferro-alloys. 

We are reminded of the old adage “be- 
ware of Greeks bearing gifts” in their 
offer of assistance in the defense effort, 
just as they pleaded for helium gas for 
their zeppelins prior to World War I, 
then turned and used it against us in 
that war. 

These shrewd Nazi operators, under 
the pretense of aiding in the production 
of defense material, are in fact request- 
ing further aid so they can compete with 
our industries at the moment, but un- 
derneath lies their purpose in rebuilding 
and revitalizing their war machine. 

While we propose to terminate the 
state of war with Germany by this reso- 
lution, we have not, as yet, been able 
to effect a treaty of peace. We are 
obliged to continue the expenditure of 
billions upon billions for defense as a 
result of the campaign for world domi- 
nation by Germany’s Hitler, and now 
Stalin, which also cost us some three 
hundred billions in addition to many 
thousands of dead and wounded and un- 
told misery and destruction throughout 
the world. 

I have no objection to the aid we are 
extending to Germany today for the re- 
habilitation of her civilian needs. The 
belief is held in some quarters that in 
return for this aid Germany will coop- 
erate with us in the fight against com- 
munism. I, for one, feel very strongly 
that nazism is just as great a menace 
to world peace and to our democratic 
institutions, if not more so, than com- 
munism, and I loathe them both. In 
forging our campaign against com- 
munism we dare not lose sight of the 
fact that an equal or greater danger ex- 
ists in not stamping out, once and for 
all, every shred of nazism and fascism 
that dares again rear its ugly head in 
Germany or any other nation we are 
now befriending. 

For weeks and months we have been 
reading reports from our own represent- 
atives in Europe that Nazi leaders are 
again organizing the youth of Germany, 
indoctrinating these future citizens with 
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the despotic Nazi creed of “Germany 
tiber alles.” Some of the elections held 
in Germany in recent months show the 
alarming growth of the Nazi forces again. 
At times it would seem that we are adopt- 
ing the policy of punishing our friends 
and rewarding our enemies. We even 
find some gentlemen who feel we should 
be pinning medals on the humanitarian 
(?) Nazis. 

And while we now propose to bring 
to an end the official state of war, no 
move has been made to put an end to 
the revival of the vicious German cartels 
working in conjunction with the giant 
selfish corporations in our country, as 
well as with the greedy and ruthless in- 
dustrial monopolies in other lands. 
Through their vicious system of absolute 
monopoly of vital commodities, they ex- 
tort untold billions each year from Amer- 
ica and the American people, as well as 
from the working classes throughout the 
world, as a Senate investigation disclosed 
a few years ago. Thomas L. Stokes, in 
a recent article in the Washington Star, 
called attention to the danger in pre- 
serving the German cartels. I insert his 
article at this point in my remarks: 


Krupp Pree ror Business as UsvuaL—DANGER 
NOTED IN PRESERVING GERMAN CARTELS 
WHILE TryING To Meret THreat Prom EAst 


It was perhaps with misgivings that the 
average American read that Alfred Krupp 
had walked out of prison in Germany last 
week end and that part of the munitions 
empire to which he is heir is to be restored 
to him and his family. 

The rest of his 12-year sentence imposed 
by the now almost forgotten Nuremberg war 
guilt trials was commuted by the United 
States High Commissioner, John J. McCloy, 
after review of the Nuremberg sentences, as 
were those of other Krupp officials. 

The name Krupp is associated for all of 
us with the Nazi war machine of Adolf 
Hitler and the unsavory Nazi regime with 
which Krupp was so closely linked, and with 
that complicated skein of great industrial 
and financial cartels which plotted the con- 
quest of the world of which Krupp was an 
integral part. 

OTHER CASES ARE CITED 


You may learn from Mr. McCloy’s decision 
that he rescinded confiscation of the Krupp 
munitions trust ordered by the Nuremberg 
court on the ground that no such confisca- 
tion had been decreed at Nuremberg in the 
case of any other of the component indus- 
trial combines in the Nazi conspiracy. It 
gets off because the others did, which may be 
legalistic logic, even if justice has been 
flouted all along the line. 

How much of his munitions empire Al- 
fred Krupp will retain is now the subject 
of determination under Allied Law 27, so- 
called, providing for deconcentration of po- 
tential war industry in Germany. A decision 
is expected soon. It is being pushed since 
the Schumann plan for pooling Western Eu- 
rope’s steel and coal cannot be put into 
effect until the new ownership set-up of 
basic industries is ‘fixed. ' 

All of this serves to remind us that, 5 
years afterward, we still have not accom- 
plished one of our chief war aims. This 
was to break up the great German cartels 
and put them into smaller units with more 
diversified ownership on a more democratic 
basis of free enterprise. The object is to 
keep them from ever gaining control of the 
German Government again, which they did, 
and from reaching out, as they also did, in 
a@ web of arrangements with industry all over 
Europe and elsewhere, affecting patents, 
prices, and division of markets. In this way, 
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they restricted production of strategic war 
materials and thus impeded defense pro- 
grams of their future foes, including us. 


EARLIER TRICKS RECALLED 


Krupp, itself, is an example of this, one of 
many previously detailed here. During 
World War I our Alien Property Custodian 
appropriated two Krupp patents for stain- 
less steel and sold them to the Chemical 
Foundation which licensed them to Amer- 
ican companies. But, after the war, two 
Krupp patent applications for stainless steel 
before our Patent Office were approved. 
Krupp thereupon informed all American 
companies that the licenses under the Chem- 
ical Foundation were worthless, because they 
infringed Krupp’s new patents. The Amer- 
ican companies gave in to avoid prolonged 
litigation. 

Thereafter, in 1928, Krupp organized 
Krupp-Nirosta Corp. of Delaware, a patent 
holding and licensing company. Through 
this it was not only able to restrict stain- 
less-steel production in this country but 
also get information about all sorts of mili- 
tary production that was sent back to Ger- 
many—a very effective spy system. That 
was done also by other German industrial 
cartels with contracts in this country. 

The story also has been told repeatedly 
of how our program to break up the cartels 
since the war has been thwarted and how 
the old Nazi industrial and financial car- 
telists are slipping back into power. This, 
it has been shown, was due partly to the fact 
that the top level of our officials in charge 
was infiltrated by representatives of big 
American financial and industrial interests, 
which themselves had had connections with 
German cartels before the war and conse- 
quently had little heart in the project. 

NEW DRIVE UNDER WAY 

A new drive to speed up and finish the 
job is under way now as the result of an 
investigation in Germany several months ago 
by a special commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman which found that the task was 
not being properly or earnestly prosecuted. 

Alfred Krupp’s release dramatizes all of 
that. It is easy to forget our World War II 
aims in the face of the current threat from 
another totalitarian regime—Soviet Russia— 
which reaches out its tentacles, too, for the 
same purposes as the Naxis. But it would 
seem wise to keep our eyes still on that other 
menace also, or Krupp and the rest will be 
back in the saddle once again, and this time, 
it is possible, at the service of our Soviet 
enemy. In the past they have never showed 
any nice discrimination in the pursuit of 
“business as usual.” 


I strongly urge that, in addition to 
terminating the state of war with Ger- 
many, we also take immediate steps to 
obliterate forever these dangerous com- 
binations and cartels which have been 
and will be found again to be the 
fomenters of wars. If this is not done, 
the peace we all so earnestly seek will 
never become a reality. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Iili- 
nois (Mr. ALLEN). 

My. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. MIier]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am in favor of the resolution to 
declare the war in Germany at an end. 
I introduced such a resolution 6 years 
ago for both Germany and Japan. I 
regret that it was not taken up at that 
time. I think this country is the twen- 
tieth country now that is declaring the 
war at an end as far as Germany is 
concerned 
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I am a little confused and a little dis- 
turbed, however, to find on page 10 of 
the report on the resolution ending the 
war between the United States and Ger- 
many that in the occupation statute of 
the allied governments there are certain 
provisions that make the declaring of 
the war’s end a rather hollow thing. In 
other words, when you are going to have 
peace, as far as I am concerned, I feel 
that there should be restored to the 
country some of the rights they had 
previous to the war. Refer to page 10 
and you will find that the allied govern- 
ments, and that means generally the 
United States because we are taking the 
lead in this thing, with France and 
Great Britain, do this: They say that 
during the period the occupation of this 
country is going to continue there will 
be a certain amount of disarmament 
and demilitarization controls. There 
is control over foreign affairs, including 
international agreements. There is con- 
trol in respect to the basic law. They 
keep their control over foreign trade and 
exchange. There is quite a group of 
those things listed, which to me does not 
give Germany an equal place in the 
family of nations. 

When an army of occupation goes into 
a conquered country you will find that 
the popularity of the country that is 
doing the occupying is in reverse ratio 
to the time their forces are in that coun- 
try. In my judgment, no army of oc- 
cupation can go into another country 
and control that country by occupation 
and under conditions set forth in this 
resolution and gain any respect or friends 
by such occupation and regulation. That 
was demonstrated in the Civil War in the 
southern cities which were occupied for 
8 or 10 years after the war was over. 
The hatred in some of the southern 
cities for us northerners still exists. 
That is only a minor example of what 
occurs. 

I feel that we must terminate the war, 
and I tried to do it with a resolution 6 
years ago for Japan and Germany, but I 
am disturbed as to how long these limi- 
tations will continue. I hope the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. RicuH- 
ARDS] or the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. 
Vorys], of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, will tell me how long these limi- 
tations upon Germany are going to con- 
tinue. I ask them to do this in their own 
time, tell us how long these limitations 
listed on pages 10 and 11 of the commit- 
tee report are going to exist so far as 
the peace treaty is concerned. If they 
are going to be over any long period of 
time, then I say you are not having a 
real peace with Germany nor are the 
German people again put on the same 
level with the rest of the world. We will 
be looking down upon them as a class of 
people and we are still holding a club 
over their heads, saying to them, “You 
do certain things. You are limited in 
what you can do.” I doubt if you can 
get a very firm peace or one which will 
bring any lasting results to the United 
States by that method. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 
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Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. I have intro- 
duced a resolution to declare the war 
with Germany at an end, following ex- 
actly the example we followed in 1921 in 
declaring the First World War at an 
end. Why put on these reservations? 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr, 
SaeatH] talked about war with Ger- 
many. If we have a war, it is going to 
be with communism, and we are going 
to need the German people on our side. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I might 
say that Germany could make no change 
in their basic law without coming to 
the occupying countries and saying, 
“Please—please, can we make this 
change?” That, I say to you is not a 
real true peace, because we are looking 
down upon that class and group of peo- 
ple. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then if the joint res- 
olution is amended by striking out the 
proviso starting on line 7 of page 1, which 
imposes all these conditions, then we 
would be sure to restore peace between 
America and Germany. We would be 
doing just what we did after the First 
World War. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 


CONSOLIDATION OF VETERANS’ ACTIVITIES IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is self-explana- 
tory. Why is New England discrimi- 
nated against? It is an outrageous 
thing to do to us, and I believe not a 
penny will be saved. I am asking for a 
reconsideration of the plan. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 26, 1951. 
Hon. EpIrH Nourse RoGERs, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mrs. RoGers: The attached policy 
statement outlines a decision to combine 
Veterans’ Administration district offices. 
This will affect activities in most of the 
States on the east coast. 

As this decision is of concern to veterans 
in your State, we believe you will be inter- 
ested in reading the details of the consolida- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. W. CLARK, 
Deputy Administrator. 





VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1951. 

Veterans’ Administrator Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
today announced plans to consolidate Veter- 
ans’ Administration insurance and death- 
claims activities for most’of the east coast 
in a single VA district office in Philadelphia. 

The move, which will merge four VA dis- 
trict offices into one, will result in an esti- 
mated savings of nearly $2,000,000 a year, in 
salaries, rents, and other expenses, Mr. Gray 
said. 

Service to veterans and their families will 
in no way be affected by the consolidation, 
he pointed out. Since most veterans pay GI 
insurance premiums by mail, the new dis- 
trict office will continue to be as near as the 
corner mailbox. And those few who pay 
their premiums in person will continue to 
make payments, in the usual manner, at 
their local VA office. 

VA district offices which are to be abolished 
and have their functions transferred to 
Philadelphia are located in Boston, New 


York, and Richmond. 
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The Boston office has been handling in- 
surance and death claims for all of New 
England. The New York office has had juris- 
diction over New York State and Puerto Rico. 
And the Richmond office was charged with 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 

The current area of jurisdiction of the 
Philadelphia district office is Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and New Jersey. 

As a first step in the consolidation the VA 
is acquiring the entire Atwater Kent Build- 
ing at 5000 Wissahickon Avenue, in Phila- 
delphia, to house the expanded district office. 

VA already has been using 500,000 of the 
building's 723,000 square feet for its present 
district office there. The remaining 223,000 
square feet have been in use by the United 
States Census Bureau, which is moving out, 
enabling VA to take over the added space. 

Mr. Gray said that the move will start as 
soon as detailed plans can be completed, and 
new personnel to replace those who will not 
accept transfer can be trained. It is esti- 
mated the start will be made within 6 months 
and the office operating within 18 months. 

The large-scale transfer, involving ship- 
ment of records of more than 1,000,000 active 
insurance accounts in addition to numerous 
other records, will be conducted on a piece- 
meal basis rather than all at once. In this 
way, Mr. Gray said, the Philadelphia office 
will be able to absorb the extra load without 
impairing service to veterans or their de- 
pendents. 

The steps of the move are now being 
worked out in complete detail to prevent any 
delays in service. 

The consolidation will present no problem 
at all to the veterans who pay their GI in- 
surance premiums in VA self-addressed en- 
velopes which they receive for that purpose. 
After the consolidated Philadelphia office is 
in business the envelopes simply will con- 
tain the new address. Others are urged not 
to write to the new office until they are cer- 
tain that the transfer of records has been 
completed. 

The savings resulting from the abolish- 
ment of the New York district office alone 
have been estimated at $1,000,000 a year, 
The figure includes about $478,000 in sal- 
aries; $488,000 in rent and maintenance, and 
the remainder in other items such as com- 
munications and tabulating activities. 

For Boston, the saving will be about $517,- 
000 a year, including $350,000 in salaries, 
$150,000 in rent and the remainder in other 
items. And ‘in Richmond, VA expects to 
save $290,000 a year, mainly in salaries. The 
Richmond district office pays no rent, since 
it is located in the McGuire VA hospital in 
that city. 

The three offices to be eliminated now have 
a total force of 3,090 employees. Of these, 
1,465 are in New York; 867 in Boston, and 758 
in Richmond. Because of economies which 
will be made possible after the new office, 
starts functioning, the number of employees 
needed in Philadelphia will be 2,798, a sav- 
ing of 292. 

Those now employed in the three district 
offices will be given the opportunity to move 
to Philadelphia to work in the new office. 
Any vacancies created by VA employees not 
desiring to transfer will be filled locally. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
know of no one opposed to this resolu- 
tion on this side and I have no requests 
for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) to 
terminate the state of war between the 
United States and the Government of 
Germany. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Ricuarps]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 289, with Mr. SIKes in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the reso- 
lution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ricuarps] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Eaton) for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. RicHarps]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution origi- 
nated from a recommendation of the 
President on July 9. The purpose of the 
resolution is simple and straightfor- 
ward—to terminate the legal state of 
war with Germany which has existed 
since December 11, 1941. The only 
change made by the committee in the 
proposal by the President had to do with 
the effective date of the resolution. Your 
committee felt it was not necessary to 
tie the effective date to a proclamation 
by the President after the passage of this 
resolution because the President, upon 
his approval of the resolution by his 
signature thereon, would thereby give 
effect to the terms of the resolution. 
Naturally the President will issue a proc- 
lamation when he approves this resolu- 
tion. The resolution authorizes this cus- 
tomary practice, which we are informed 
he intends to follow in this case. 

With this resolution before them for 
consideration Members have a proper 
right to ask “Why?.” We can consider 
this matter by asking and answering 
these questions: 

First. Why do we want to terminate 
the state of war with Germany? 

Second. Is it proper for the Congress 
to terminate a state of war? 

Third. If we terminate the state of 
war, how does it affect the rights of the 
United States? 

The progress of United States policy 
toward Germany has outrun the legal 
state of affairs in our relations with that 
country. As long as a technical state of 
war exists, Germany is legally still an 
enemy country. United States policy 
has for some time sought to create a new 
government representative of the Ger- 
man people, willing to assume its respon- 
sibilities as a member of the world com- 
munity, and anxious to join its free 
neighbors in maintaining the peace of 
Europe. We are realizing this policy in 
Germany. The present German Federal 
Republic, approximately two-thirds of 
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the area of prewar Germany and three- 
fourths of the German people, are free 
of Soviet control. The Government of 
the Federal Republic rests on a demo- 
cratic constitution worked out by the 
people themselves and approved by the 
Allied occupying powers in Western Ger- 
many. This German Government has 
demonstrated a sense of responsibility 
and a readiness to move steadily toward 
the kind of free nation that we approve 
and desire to see in the world. 

The occupying powers have kept their 
word by relaxing occupation controls and 
increasing the scope of German govern- 
mental responsibility where conditions 
warrant. In the words of the President: 

The relationship of conqueror and con- 
quered is being replaced by the relationship 
of equality which we expect to find among 
free men everywhere. 


It has long been evident that Germany 
is an important key to the success 
of policy in Europe. It is equally evident 
that free nations of the Western world 
need a democratic Germany. If we want 
Germany on the side of the free world, 
we cannot continue in good faith to in- 
sist that she is an enemy at the same time 
we encourage her to join us. 

In addition to reasons of high policy, 
there are some practical reasons why we 
want to terminate the state of war. At 
the present time Germans traveling or 
doing business in this country are subject 
to certain disabilities because they are 
enemies. No useful purpose is served in 
continuing this situation. Commercial 
intercourse should not be hampered by 
these technicalities, 

If we were the first nation to terminate 
the state of war with Germany, there 
be some question. This is not the case. 
Twenty-two countries, including Britain 
and France, the other allied occupying 
powers in Western Germany, have now 
ended the state of war. 

Last fall, the United States, France, 
and Britain agreed that at the first op- 
portunity each of them would take this 
action, and they announced this inten- 
tion to the world. 

The reason the 22 powers already have 
done it and the United States has not 
done it is because of our constitutional 
procedure. Great Britain, France, and 
a great many other nations took action 
by proclamation or decree, or by what- 
ever action their constitutional pro- 
cedures provided. The President felt, 
and properly so, I think, that the Con- 
gress of the United States having de- 
clared war against Germany, it should 
also terminate it. 

Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. [yield to the gentie- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. What is the precedent 
on the proclamation coming first and 
the resolution afterward? 

Mr. RICHARDS. That question was 
raised a little while ago. As a matter of 
fact, the precedents hold that you can 
end the war by resolution, by procla- 
mation, or by treaty of peace. 

Mr. STEFAN. Has it been done this 
way before? 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is correct. It 
has been done. 

Mr.STEFAN. Have we done it before? 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Yes. The War Be- 
tween the States was ended by procla- 
mation and the courts and the Congress 
recognized the date of the proclama- 
tions—there were two—as being the ef- 
fective date. The First World War was 
ended by a joint resolution, then a treaty, 
and then by a proclamation that pro- 
claimed the treaty and declared the 
earlier resolution to be the effective 
termination date. The Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812, and the Mexican 
War were all ended by treaty of peace. 
The precedents are ample, as the gentle- 
man will see upon reading the report. 
The method depends on the particular 
situation at the time the question arises. 
Let us consider, for instance, the case 
of Japan. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. RanxkIn! has introduced a 
resolution to end the state of war with 
both Japan and Germany. The prob- 
lems involved in terminating the war 
with Japan are different from those in 
this resolution. The difference is this: 
In Germany our status is one of an occu- 
pying power by right of conquest. We 
have two other friendly occupying 
powers there. We have a fourth occu- 
pying power—the Soviet Union—that 
occupies East Germany and is arrayed 
against us in this whole thing. Because 
of the reparations question and a great 
many other questions that have not been 
settled between the occupying powers, 
we do not have a suitable basis from 
which to work out a treaty of peace. 

In view of that situation, it was felt 
by the authorities that since we could 
not at this time get a suitable peace 
settlement which would end the state 
of war and determine the basis of our 
future relations with Germany, the best 
thing to do is to end the state of war 
with Germany by unilateral declaration. 

The situation in Japan is entirely dif- 
ferent. There, a government was in 
charge from the beginning. When we 
went into Germany as an occupying 
power there was no government. There 
is a government now, existing by grant 
of authority ffom the occupying powers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. TIyield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that the reso- 
lution declaring the war at an end in 
1921 preceded any treaty of peace, signed 
by the President. So that action was 
taken on the floor of the House under 
the leadership of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania Mr. Porter, 
who was chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and we passed it by a 
vote of 6 to 1. The vote was 206 to 61, 
I believe. That was the beginning of the 
restoration of peace between the two 
countries. So we have a right to declare 
peace, but what is bothering me about 
this thing is these reservations. It seems 
to me if we are going to pass a resolution 
it ought to be a resolution declaring the 
war at an end, 
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Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman has 
raised some points that I want to explain 
to the House. 

Let me say this in reply to what the 
gentleman from Mississippi said about 
the situation in 1921: He is correct to 
a certain extent, but these three steps 
were taken in 1921 to end the Pirst 
World War: First there was a joint res- 
olution of July 2, 1991. That was fol- 
lowed by the Treaty of Berlin 2 or 3 
months later, October 21, 1921: then on 
November 14 the President issued a 
proclamation. Certainly there is no ob- 
jection to taking all thiee of those steps 
but all of them are not required. A 
treaty can end a state of war, and fur- 
ther legislative action is unnecessary. 
Legislative action can end a state of 
war, and a treaty is not required for 
this purpose. As a rule the purpose of a 
peace treaty is to establish the obliga- 
tions of the parties and in so doing to 
terminate a stat> of war. The treaty 
method is the one most often used, but it 
is not by any means exclusive. In this 
instance the third step—a peace settle- 
ment will be taken as soon as the occu- 
pying powers can work out certain other 
problems over there. As far as this reso- 
lution is concerned the essential step to 
end the state of war is taken to place 
the citizens of Germany and the German 
nation in a position to stand beside us in 
the other battle that faces us. This reso- 
lution permits us to go forward to that 
objective. 

One vitally important question is the 
effect of this resolution on the rights of 
the United States and its citizens. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
been careful to examine the pending 
resolution to make sure that the action 
we propose here today does not disturb 
the essential rights we possess and 
should continue to possess in Germany. 

Our position in Germany rests upon 
conquest and occupation. While these 
basic rights flow from a state of war 
they do not rest upon it for their exist- 
ence. The Allies assumed supreme au- 
thority in Germany in 1945. They have 
never yielded it. 

The declaration of June 5, 1945, as- 
suming control of Germany, has never 
been officially questioned by the Ger- 
man Government. That supreme au- 
thority thus rightly assumed has been 
and still is retained. An affirmative act 
by the Allies would be required to give 
it up. From this broad base of author- 
ity it follows that so long as we continue 
the occupation we continue to have su- 
preme authority and all the rights that 
flow from it. 

This is the position taken by the Fed- 
eral courts in Madsen against Kinsella 
decided within the past year. In that 
case the courts were dealing with the 
power to maintain military courts in 
Germany, but the doctrine is equally ap- 
plicable to any other right exercised 
under our supreme authority. It ap- 
plies to the right to maintain occupa- 
tion troops, to control the administra- 
tion of Germany, the right to see that 
all foreign rights and claims are fully 
protected and that no German asserts 
claims against the United States or its 
nationals in derogation of their rights. 
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in September, 1949, the Allied gov- 
ernments promulgated the Occupation 
Statute which permitted the Germans 
to act in many fields, but the occupying 
powers reserved to themselves the au- 
thority to act on reparations, restitu- 
tion, foreign claims, and all other situa- 
tions where foreign interests are con- 
cerned. By virtue of our complete au- 
thority, in law and in fact, the United 
States, and not the German Govern- 
ment, has control over the basic rights 
necessary to our Government and its 
citizens. One reserving his rights un- 
der the Trading With the Enemy Act 
to seized and vested property was the 
subject of agreement among the occupy- 
ing powers. In order to preserve our 
rights in this connection, the resolution 
contains a proviso protecting them. 

In short, terminating the state of war 
does not disturb any of our basic rights 
because we still have supreme author- 
ity in Germany regardless of the exist- 
ence of a state of war. Many of our do- 
mestic statutes contain operative pro- 
visions that rest upon the existence of a 
state of war. These will not be affected 
by the enactment of this resolution. 
The reason is that we are still in a state 
of war with Japan. Until that state of 
war is terminated, existing domestic 
statutes are unaffected. Ending the 
state of war with Japan is to be the 
subject of negotiations in the near fu- 
ture. At that time an orderly rear- 
rangement of domestic statutes will be 
made. 

Continuing the state of war with Ger- 
many emphasizes an unnecessary legal 
situation that has little relation to the 


facts of policy and the march of events. 
It is inappropriate to maintain Germany 
in the status of an enemy in view of 
the objectives of our foreign policy to- 
ward Europe in general and Germany 


in particular. Termination of the state 
of war does not affect our rights in the 
occupation of Germany nor the preser- 
vation of them for the future; nor does 
it affect any significant domestic laws 
of this country where the existence of 
the state of war is a material factor. 
The resolution preserves and underlines 
the power of Congress to act in this 
important matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I have two 
questions: Will the ending of the state 
of war include the one-fourth of Ger- 
many occupied by Russia? 

Mr. RICHARDS. So far as we are 
concerned it ends the state of war with 
Germany; that is the three-quarters oc- 
cupied by France, Britain, and the 
United States, and the one quarter occu- 
pied by Russia. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It does in- 
clude the fourth occupied by Russia? 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I see on 
page 10 of the report under the heading 
Occupation Status the statement is 
made that— 

The Allied governments have supreme au- 
thority in Germany and can assure any nec- 
essary action to protect our rights, in addi- 
tion to the specific reservation of authority 
in the occupation statute. 
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Is not that a limitation upon a people 
to whom you say, “We are going to give 
you a peace treaty and put you on the 
same level with the other members of 
the family of nations?” 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is a limitation, 
and that limitation will be removed; that 
is what our policy aims to achieve. But 
until it is removed we cannot escape the 
fact that we are in Germany as an oc- 
cupying power. To do the things we 
want to do, to do the things we promised 
to do, and to do the things the German 
people think we should do we need to 
enact this resolution. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Did the 
committee come to any conclusion as to 
when these three nations might ter- 
minate their accupation of Germany? 

Mr. RICHARDS. As the gentleman 
knows, this is a rather complicated sub- 
ject. The gentleman knows that through 
the efforts of Mr. Dulles, acting for the 
United States Government, we are soon 
to meet in San Francisco to negotiate a 
peace treaty with Japan. We hope that 
it will not be long until we have a meet- 
ing with German authorities, with all 
German authorities, but certainly with 
the authorities of three-quarters of Ger- 
many. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Would the 
gentleman agree that occupying a coun- 
try for a period of years is rather dan- 
gerous to the prestige of the occupying 
country? 

Mr. RICHARDS. In the ordinary case 
it is, but may I say that in the present 
situation in Europe the presence of our 
troops in Germany does not damage our 
prestige. For reasons clearly evident to 
the gentleman, the Germans themselves 
are not anxious for our troops to leave; 
in fact, they would be very much dis- 
turbed if our forces were withdrawn at 
this time. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 
minutes te the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think there is no more important 
problem facing the world foday than the 
need for stability in Central Europe. 
Germany is the key country and we must 
see that it can again take its proper place 
in the world again. I had some con- 
siderable reservation about this resolu- 
tion when it came before our committee, 
and there are some parts of it that I 
would like to see changed. But we are 
confronted with a situation and not a 
theory under conditions that exist in 
Central Europe today. I had the same 
concern about the resolution that the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
had, but we must realize that we are not 
considering a perfect situation. If there 
was a complete termination of the war 
where it would be possible for us to with- 
draw our troops upon the signing of an 
armistice and a treaty of peace, that 
would be one thing, that would be the 
ideal approach, it seems to me, but we 
do not have that situation. Actually, 
what we are doing here is simulating a 
situation of peace in an effort to bring 
some kind of stability while we recognize, 
on the other hand, that we are actually 
in a state of war. Under policies that 
we have adopted as a nation it seems to 
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me that we nrust proceed to take care of 
the situation from the standpoint of 
making it possible for the Western Ger- 
mans, at least, to take their place in the 
family of nations again, if that is pos- 
sible under the circumstances. And 
then I think more than that to make it 
possible for us to cooperate with the 
Western Germans from the military 
standpoint. 

There can be no question in the minds 
of anybody that we need the Western 
Germans on our side to contain com- 
munism, Certainly nobody would ques- 
tion our effort to bring some sort of sta- 
bility in Germany as the result of this 
resolution. Incidentally, when we take 
this action today I hope we might make 
it unanimous because I think that would 
be a shot in the arm for the German peo- 
ple, I think it would show Russia, on the 
other hand, that we intend to do business 
with the Western Germans. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I wonder if the 
gentleman can ‘ell us if the other 18 or 
19 nations have passed similar resolu- 
tions? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. 
understanding they have. 

Mr. McGREGOR, With similar reser- 
vations? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr.McGREGOR. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I do not 
think we ought to be concerned too much 
about the fact that we are here insisting 
upon some control of that situation. If 
we had a united Germany I think we 
could do it, but we must realize that 
in one part of Berlin we are smack up 
against the Russians. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Will the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin tell me 
whether this will in any way affect our 
military force now in Western Ger- 
many? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. It will not. 

Mr. POTTER. At the same time, was 
there testimony before the gentleman’s 
committee as to how we and France 
and England are doing everything pos- 
sible to implement, to build up the mil- 
itary force in Western Germany, so that 
they will be able to Cefend themselves 
when eventually we hope we will be able 
to draw out our forces from Western 
Germany at a later date so that they 
can have a real peace that the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] has 
talked about? Are we making a sin- 
cere effort to build up that force? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I do not 
think there is any question about that, 
but we must recognize the fact also that 
so far as Britain and France are con- 
cerned, they have a deep concern about 
the rearmament or possible rearmament 
of Germany, and I think that is under- 
standable. The French are more in- 
sistent, perhaps, than Great Britain. 


It is my 
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Mr. POTTER. By the adoption of 
this resolution it will not be implied in 
ary way that we are going to pull our 
troops out until Western Germany is 
secure from the military standpoint? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I think 
that is absolutely right, and I am glad 
to add this as a result of rav observation 
in Europe and from talking with the 
Germans in southern Gemany when 
our committee was over there. There is 
some apprehension about the fact we 
might pul. out before they are prepared. 
I think it is our feeling that while we 
do not want to maintain an army there 
unduly long, we should insist upon it as 
long as it is our policy to do so. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. What ac- 
tion, if any, did the German people take 
themselves on the question of rearma- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. It is my 
understanding there have been confer- 
ences and consultations along that line 
with our military people all the time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Did they 
not have some votes over there among 
the people themselves which were de- 
cidedly against rearmament? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. The people in Germany 
do not went the American troops out of 
there, but when this resolution is passed 
and signed by the President, how and 
when, in your opinion, would it affect 
the course of High Commissioner Mc- 
Cloy and his forces? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. How will 
it affect him? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes. How will it af- 
fect the office of the High Commissioner 
and his large forces? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. It is my 
understanding that it does not affect 
him at all. The status quo is main- 
tained, that is my understanding. 

Mr. STEFAN. Then the gentleman 
believes that if this resolution is passed 
and signed by the President, the forces 
of High Commissioner McCloy, and our 
civilians who are employed in Germany, 
will remain there in their status quo. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Then there will be no 
change whatsoever except the psycho- 
logical effect. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I think 
this is chiefly psychological. It has a 
legal effect, of course, but certainly, as 
I said before, this will be a considerable 
shot in the arm effect so far as the 
German people are concerned, and they 
will have a willingness to go along. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is the first step, 
then? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. If the gentleman will 
look at page 2 of the report he will see 
the practical reasons, which are ex- 
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tremely important to German nationals 
and citizens in traveling around in this 
country and throughout the world. 
Both for personal and for business 
= this has important practical re- 
sults. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to tle gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Reading on page 2 
was what prompted my question on the 
McCloy forces in Germany. 

Mr. VORYS. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does not the gentle- 
man think it would be possible to cut 
those forces down, however? This is the 
first step, according to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp) in the whole 
program. 

Mr. VORYS. The size of our forces in 
Germany has nothing to do with our 
state of war with Germany. It has to 
do with the threat of war with Russia. 
Germany wants our forces there. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, some 
time ago I introduced a resolution to de- 
clare war with Germany at an end. I 
was simply following the policy laid down 
by the Congress in 1921. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman, I 
am sure, will agree that he also referred 


Mr. RICHARDS. “and he made no 
reservation of rights. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; that is exactly 
what I am getting around to. I do not 
want us to perpetuate a carpctbag ad- 
ministration in Germany, for the bene- 
fit of an alien communist racial minority. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if we get into a 
war with Russia or if we get into a war 
with communism, which is now stealth- 
ily invading the United States and 
creeping into positions of power and in- 
fluence. If we get into a war with that 
gang, the one people we are going to need 
worse than any others will be the Ger- 
mans. 

We went through the carpetbag ad- 
ministration in the South, after the War 
Between the States. It was nothing but 
advanced communism, and one of its 
greatest advocates at that time was Karl 
Marx, the father of communism. 

The man that stopped the outrageous 
reconstruction regime was Rutherford B. 
Hayes, of the United States, who was 
from Ohio. He announced that if he 
were elected President, he was going to 
put a stop to the carpetbag administra- 
tion and take the Federal troops out of 
the South. 

And he did that very thing. 

The people of this Nation owe Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes a lasting debt of gratitude 
for restoring peace between the two sec- 
tions of our country. 

Read the book written by an ex-serv- 
iceman, a Federal soldier from Michigan, 
by the name of James Madison Page 
condemning the hanging of Captain 
Wirtz, who was in charge of Anderson- 
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ville prison when Page was an inmate 
there, and you will learn something 
about that tragic era. 

Today you have a gang of racial mi- 
nority carpetbaggers over there hanging 
German soldiers, civilians, and doctors 5 
or 6 years after the war closed, and 
charging it up to the United States. I 
understand they have already hanged 
over 250. 

Let us declare the war at an end and 
give the German people to understand 
that they can run their own country and 
build up their own strength. When you 
do that, you will see those Russian Com- 
munists get out of there faster than the 
carpetbaggers got out of the South 
when Rutherford B. Hayes became 
President. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Would the 
gentleman be in favor of winding this 
thing up and leaving the western Ger- 
mans to the mercy of the Russians in 
Eastern Germany? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly not. 

But if we are going to hold them in a 
State of war indefinitely we might as well 
say so. When you declare the war at an 
end, my opinion is that you are going to 
see those long-nosed Russians, those 
long-nosed alien Communists get out of 
Germany just as fast as the carpetbag- 
gers got out of the South when Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes became President of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. 
175 divisions in Germany. 

Mr. RANKIN. That little group of 
long-nosed Communists who have got 
control of Russia are afraid of an upris- 
ing among the people of the Ukraine. 
They know when that day comes, their 
yellow heads will roll in the sawdust. 
That is the gang that is in control now. 
The gentleman should have been with 
the Michigan delegation when a man 
just back from Poland came here and 
told us about the little group of an alien 
minority that is in control in Poland. 
He said they had reduced the Christian 
people of Poland to a state of slavery, 
just as that little gang has done in Rus- 
sia and are now trying to do in Germany. 

They know good and well that if the 
Ukrainians ever get a chance, and it will 
come some day, their yellow heads will 
roll in the sawdust. 

Let us not perpetuate this communistic 
regime. Let us not aid and abet those 
Communists that are trying to destroy 
that great white country whose people 
are anxious to make peace with the 
United States and to join us in trying to 
save the civilization of mankind. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
favor of this joint resolution. It repre- 
sents a middle ground between, on one 
hand, continuing a legal state of war and 
in effect the still unrepudiated Morgen- 
thau plan toward the German people 
and on the other hand restoring them to 
a fully independent status among the 
nations of the world as a completely 
sovereign and free agent. 


Not with 
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It certainly is time to move away from 
the status that exists. I do not think it 
has yet been demonstrated that it is time 
to move as far as the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] recommends. 

Perhaps the way to begin the discus- 
sion of this problem is by recognizing 
that the most crucial area in Europe is 
Germany. As has been said so many, 
many times, the history of Europe shows 
that as Germany goes, so goes Europe. 
That is true in the first place because 
Germany occupies a strategically ad- 
vantageous central position in Europe. 
She is the hub of the European wheel. 
The spokes of Europe come into Ger- 
L.any and go out from Germany. 

The second reason why she is so im- 
portant is that she has within her own 
soil the basic minerals and resources 
that are necessary to develop great in- 
dustries, particularly steel and chemi- 
cals. She has the greatest industrial 
capacity of any of the European coun- 
tries. 

The third reason is that here in the 
heart of Europe are some 68,000,000 peo- 
ple who have demonstrated through the 
years a genius for organization and un- 
usual abilities along certain lines, scien- 
tific investigation, invention, mechanical 
skills, a capacity and a tendency to de- 
velop emotional commitment to an idea 
and, whether good or bad, to pursue that 
idea with extraordinary devotion and 
faithfulness and singleness of purpose. 
They are a strong, industrious, deter- 
mined people. They will be the domi- 


nant, or at least the decisive force in Eu- 
rope in the long run, because of the 


strength of the people, their geographi- 
cal location, and their natural resources. 
Which way are they to go—toward the 
west or toward the east? 

Our job is not to try to figure out a way 
to escape the problem. 

Our job is to deal with them intelli- 
gently in order to solve the problem in 
terms of the best interest of a free and 
peaceful world. 

Let us look for a moment at the past 
to see how we got where we are and how 
best to deal with the present. For many 
centuries on the plains of Russia, a 
struggle went on back and forth among 
the various principalities. Some 550 
years ago, one of those principalities be- 
gan to achieve dominance. It was the 
principality called the Grand Duchy of 
Muscovy. Its capital city was a big town 
now called Moscow. From that time to 
the present, it has carried on a steady, 
unceasing, relentless, and ruthless ex- 
pansion at the expense of its neighbors. 
During these 500 years, that Russian 
State, dominated from Moscow, has con- 
quered literally dozens of countries and 
cultures and has imposed its will on doz- 
ens of peoples. Those that it could not; 
absorb it has subdued. That process of 
expansion, while it has been checked a 
few times for as long as several decades, 
has never been reversed. 

And the process has continued under 
the commissars exactly as under the 
czars, except that the commissars are 
more dangerous than were the czars, 
because, in addition to the old-fash- 
ioned aggression of marching across 
a border and conquering other nations 
from the outside, the commissars have 
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developed to almost an exact science the 
technique of conquering from within. 
Old-fashioned aggression usually car- 
ried within itself the seeds of its own de- 
feat because when foreigners from the 
outside occupy a country a reaction of 
resistance develops similar to that which 
doctors describe as a foreign antigen 
producing an antibody. The very pres- 
ence of foreign conquerors produces a 
resentment which leads eventually to 
overthrow of the foreigners. 

The commissars have perfected the 
technique of internal conquest by sub- 
version, conquering a country by using 
its own citizens. 

Thus they conquered China, not with 
Russians, but by inducing the Chinese to 
destroy the independence of their own 
country and make it a colony of the 
Soviet Union. They have been able to 
get Greeks to try to destroy the inde- 
pendence of Greece and Italians to try to 
make Italy subservient to the Kremlin. 
They have Frenchmen working against 
France. They have Englishmen trying 
to slow down the efforts of the British 
Government to build up its defenses so 
that it can preserve its freedom. And 
they have been able to get tens of thou- 
sansd of Americans to work day and 
night for no other purpose, apparently, 
than to destroy the independence of this 
Republic. 

Now, when faced with such a threat, 
people who want to stay free have to 
develop dikes or barriers against its 
further extension. The two main bar- 
riers on the west of Russia in the last 
century were Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many. In World War I Austria-Hun- 
gary was defeated. Unfortunately a 
policy of destroying Austria-Hungary 
was followed. With its disintegration, 
there was no barrier to prevent the 
Soviets from moving into the Balkans 
where they became dominant. In World 
War II Hitler’s Germany was defeated. 
It had to be defeated because it had be- 
come a threat to all decent peace-loving 
peoples. But the destruction of Hitler’s 
Germany did not solve the problem of 
Russian expansion, The problem was 
how to build in place of Hitler’s bad Ger- 
man barrier, a good German and West- 
ern European barrier against Soviet ag- 
gression which could defend Western 
Europe and therefore ourselves. 

Unfortunately we would not do the 
things that were necessary to create 
such a good barrier in Western Europe 
against this relentlessly expanding octo- 
pus with its heart in Moscow. That is 
why your sons are being sent to Europe. 

Instead, a policy was followed of try- 
ing to destroy Germany. According to 
the testimony of Mr. Whittaker Cham- 
bers and Miss Elizabeth Bentley, which 
has not been refuted, there was in the 
Treasury Department a Communist 
group, two of whose members have been 
named, both of Russian, extraction. 
These two men devised the essence of a 
plan which they sold to their chief, Mr. 
Morgenthau, without, I am sure, his hav- 
ing any idea of its real purpose or na- 
ture. He took it to the Quebec Confer- 
ence in September 1944 and persuaded 
Mr. Churchill and Mr, Roosevelt to 
adopt it, the so-called Morgenthau plan, 
as official allied policy. 
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Incidentally, after word got back to 
the Department of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull who did understand the impor- 
tance of Germany, never again set foot 
in the State Department. As a good 
loyal Democrat he said and did nothing 
until after the elections which came 2 
months later, when he resigned. He 
would have no part in the evil scheme 
and that stands eternally to his credit. 

It was a diabolically ingenious plot 
portrayed as a plan to protect the world 
from a third world war with Germany. 
The sales talk went like this, “Twice 
in our lifetime the Germans have mis- 
used their great resources and capaci- 
ties to plunge the world into war. Now, 
we don’t want that to happen again, do 
we? Wel:, the way to prevent it is to 
make it impossible for the Germans to 
rearm. Make them all farmers. De- 
stroy their steel and chemical] industries. 
That will give peace to Europe.” It 
looked so attractive and sounded plausi- 
ble, but it was a phony as many people 
pointed out from the first. This one fact 
made clear it’s fraudulent nature: The 
German people have to eat and they did 
not have sufficient land to raise enough 
food to feed themselves. Therefore, they 
had to have industries in order to manu- 
facture goods to sell abroad to get for- 
eign exchange with which to buy raw 
materials and food supplies. If we were 
to destroy their industries and make 
them all farmers, then we had to give 
them more land so they could produce 
food enough to feed themselves. 

Instead, what did we do? We went to 
Potsdam and there took away their rich- 
est agricultural lands, Pomerania and 
other areas of Eastern Germany, which 
we gave to Soviet-dominated Poland. 
We would not give them industries with 
which to earn foreign exchange, and we 
took away their richest agricultural 
lands. That made it impossible for the 
Germans to recover, or for anything to 
develop in Germany, except the cancer 
of communism. That, of course, was the 
real intent of the Morgenthau plan. 

It was not a plan to prevent world war 
III; it was a plan to prevent recovery in 
Germany in order to be sure there would 
be no effective barrier to Russian expan- 
sion to the west. It was a plan to turn 
Germany and then Europe over to the 
Soviet Union. It almost succeeded. It 
was only by spending billions of Amer- 
ican dollars and sending already three 
or four divisions of American soldiers to 
Europe that the diabolically evil thing 
did not succeed. We cannot be sure it 
will not succeed yet. 

The first thing that is good about this 
resolution is that at last it puts an end 
to that plan for dealing with Germany— 
a plan which was designed to appeal to 
our emotions and make us want to wreak 
vengeance on all Germans because of 
what the Nazi tyrants had done. But 
“Vengeance is mine,” sayeth the Lord. 
“TI will repay.” When man tries to take 
over God’s prerogative of handling 
vengeance he brings trouble on himself. 

We have already spent billions to feed 
the Germans, because we would not let 
them feed themselves, and to rebuild the 
industries we dismantled. This resolu- 
tion is the next step. It ends the state 
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of war, and ends their status as an en- 
emy nation. At the same time it does 
not restore them to full independence. 
Because of their militaristic record in 
the past half century we cannot rightly 
permit them as yet to have complete, 
unsupervised control over their great re- 
sources. No people can escape paying 
such a penalty for the crimes of the Gov- 
ernment it chose or tolerated. 

The sooner the next step of a full peace 
can be taken, the better. For there will 
be no secure peace in Europe until the 
Germans voluntarily come along with 
the western nations. Our job is to per- 
suade the Germans by deeds and by 
words that there is more for them to 
gain by tying in their industry, their 
trade, their defenses, their education 
and cultural activities, and their politi- 
cal development with the free nations to 
the west than there is by trying to con- 
quer those areas or by playing with the 
Russian spider or by going it alone in the 
center of Europe in an attempt to play 
the east and the west against each other. 

We must look at this situation not in 
terms of 1 year or 2 years, but in terms 
of the long-term future. Twice in our 
lifetime many of the Members or their 
sons have had to go to Europe to resist 
German militarism. We do not want to 
have that happen again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. JUDD. Thank you. There is not 
going to be any real security in Europe 
until Germany voluntarily chooses and 
is permitted to take her place with the 
free nations of the world against that 
which is a threat to every man’s birth- 
right of freedom—the glacier of tyranny 
moving out of the Soviet Union. 

Three and a half years ago during the 
debate on the Marshall plan, I said on 
this very subject: 

If the Germans aren't permitted to go back 
to work at industrial production, turning out 
steel and machinery and chemicals and fer- 
tilizer, France, too, cannot recover. Bel- 
gium and Holland cannot recover—Europe 
cannot recover. To wreck German industry 
isn’t just destroying Germany; it is destroy- 
ing themselves, too. 

For the Ruhr is more than a German asset, 
The Ruhr is a European asset. Western 
Europe simply cannot become a sound eco- 
nomic organism until the Ruhr is put to 
work, producing manufactured goods to ship 
abroad to get foreign exchange to buy the 
foods and raw materials Europe must have to 
live. Western Europeans must find other 
ways than destruction of Germany to get the 
security they properly want and need. 

They are at last beginning, I believe, to 
wake up to the hard fact that their choice is 
not between allowing the Germans to pro- 
duce or not allowing them to produce. Their 
choice is between having the Germans pro- 
duce with and for Western Europe, or having 
them produce for Russia. If Western Europe 
and ourselves do not permit, even assist the 
Germans to get on their feet to produce the 
goods of peace, do not succeed in tying their 
economy in with Western’ Europe’s so it is 
more profitable for them to go along with 
the peaceful democratic nations of the world 
than with the totalitarians, then the unrest 
in Germany will grow until it becomes un- 
controllable by us, communism will win, and 
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the Germans will be put to work with their 
production used by and for the Soviet Union. 

The Germans will either be working with 
the free nations, or they will be working for 
the Soviet. 


It has taken longer than I hoped would 
be the case for the free world to come 
to its senses regarding Germany. I feel 
there ought to be a unanimous vote for 
this resolution today, in part to atone 
for the mistakes and miscalculations 
that were made by our own and other 
Governments; and to help the people 
along the road of spiritual rehabilitation. 
It is to their interest and ours to have 
them tie their future to that of the rest of 
free Surope, construct a strong barrier to 
Soviet expansion to the west and allow 
us once more in peace and a degree of 
relaxation to pursue happiness in our 
own way in our own land, as should be 
the right of every American youngster. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota that those Ger- 
mans he is talking about down there 
joining the Communists, that is just a 
new example of what we called the scal- 
awags in the South during reconstruc- 

ion. As long as they could get some- 
thing out of it they joined the carpet- 
baggers; but when the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the order of President 
Rutherford B. Hayes, denied them the 
backing of the Federal Government, that 
gang faded away. That will happen to 
these scalawags in Germany if this meas- 
ure is passed, which I hope it does. 

Mr. JUDD. I fear the gentleman is 
going against the counsel he usually 
gives the House. We must not underes- 
timate the strength of the Communist 
movement. Many people turn to com- 
munism not because of resentment 
against carpetbaggers, but because of 
an emotional attraction. Ii is a religion 
to them and will not easily fade away. 
Many of its most zealous converts are 
among privileged classes, people who 
have suffered nothing unusual, endured 
no economic hardships or political per- 
secutions. It is able to develop in them 
a veritable fanaticism. Do not under- 
estimate the enemy, but do not under- 
estimate the strength of our side or of 
our faith either. This resolution is an 
evidence of our faith in voluntary per- 
suasion as against involuntary compul- 
sion. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it is very appropriate for me to follow 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Jupp], because the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has outlined what is our ultimate 
expectation and our ultimate hope with 
respect to Western Germany; and I 
might say that I am in thorough accord 
with what ought to be the future. 

It is my purpose to call to the atten- 
tion of the House and of the country by 
way of some warning signals, some cau- 
tions—by way of a caveat—to the things 
which are going on in Germany today, 
things which endanger this ultimate, 
and to hope that with this note of cau- 
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tion when we are discussing so important 
a step as ending the state of war with 
Germany that both the Germans and 
ourselves may learn what is going on 
and undertake the necessary corrections. 

There is a movement both here and 
in the other body to bring about an in- 
vestigation of our occupation policies in 
Germany. Much as we trust Mr. Mc- 
Cloy, and I identify myself with those 
who do, it is but only for the purpose of 
prying beneath the surface in order to 
see what Western Germany is doing with 
these great powers of autonomy that are 
constantly being given to her. 

This resolution is nothing but sym- 
bolic. We have already given extensive 
powers to the German Federal Govern- 
ment in terms of control of its own eco- 
nomic affairs, supervision of east-west 
trade, conducting its own foreign affairs, 
of relaxation of industrial controls, such, 
for instance, as the relaxation of the 
size of ships which German shipyards 
may build and in lifting other restric- 
tions that were imposed after the war. 

Let us not fool ourselves about the 
issues involved. Let us not forget that 
our American troops faced the Germans 
in the last war and found them a for- 
midable and implacable foe. Let us not 
forget our losses while we hope for the 
benefits the free world can get from hav- 
ing Germany line up with us against 
the Communist menace. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee considered House Joint 
Resolution 289 to terminate the state of 
war between the United States and Ger- 
many I voted “present."’ I felt at that 
time that this action we are taking is 
premature. I wish to point out that in 
the case of Japan a termination of the 
state of war is to accompany the peace 
treaty, not precede it. It may well not 
help advance Germans toward true de- 
mocracy, but make more rather than 
less difficult the negotiation of the pend- 
ing contractual agreements, the ultimate 
peace treaty settlements and Western 
Germany's participation in the defense 
and the economic integration of Western 
Europe. I realize that this action is be- 
ing taken in concert with our allies as 
part of a considered policy, but I be- 
lieve it is nevertheless an opportune time 
to post some warning signals—a ca- 
veat—for my colleagues and the coun- 
try. 

The issue of Germany is the most ex- 
plosive in Europe. How we resolve it is 
considered by Europeans to be the out- 
standing test of the maturity of our 
leadership. 

The President says that ending the 
state of war with Germany will make 
it easier for Germans to travel and do 
business here and to sue in our courts. 
These are relatively minor items so that 
we must assume that this resolution is 
considered important by the adminis- 
tration in order to win German favor 
and German cooperation. I feel it my 
duty to state that we could lose rather 
than gain by a poorly timed action. 

The great and ever-present danger is 
that Western Germany can become a 
Frankenstein to the west if ultranation- 
alist elements get power and utilize the 
freedom of movement which the west is 
so rapidly giving Western Germany for 
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a new alliance, open or covert, with the 
Soviet Union. Let us never forget that 
such a partnership between Ribbentrop 
and Molotov consummated in September 
of 1939 brought on World War II. There 
is even now a feeling in some circles in 
West Germany that the Bonn govern- 
ment can be swept away as soon as the 
ultranationalists get ready to take over. 
Indeed, the German—Federal—Govern- 
ment considers itself, its capital, and 
its constitution, in terms of the objective 
of one Germany, to be interim. 

It is not too often that Americans can 
be reminded of what National Socialist 
Germany meant to the world. In the 
Nazi era a world war was caused which 
resulted in over 10,000,000 casualties, 10,- 
000,000 displaced persons, 6,000,000 ex- 
terminated Jews, plus other millions ex- 
terminated in the occupied areas of Eu- 
rope—a Europe !n which enormous phy- 
sical damage was caused and culture and 
freedom were all but crushed under the 
Nazi heel. The frightfulness of this total 
destruction should at the very least give 
us pause today. We have put out over 
$40,000,000,000 to bind up the wounds 
of World War II since 1945 and we are 
still at it. 

The overriding considerations which 
we must protect in our relations with the 
Bonn government before all others are, 
of course, the prestige and immunities 
of the Allied occupation forces in West- 
ern Germany and the respect for the 
basic law and land—state—constitutions 
which grant civil rights and freedoms to 
the population. 

We may perhaps get some clues to 
German attitudes in some quarters in 
the recent scandals unfolded by a Sub- 
committee on Export Controls and 
Policies of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the other 
body under the chairmanship of the 
senior Senator from Maryland showing 
widespread illegal shipments of strategic 
war-making exports from West Germany 
into East Germany and to other Com- 
munist satellites including heavy ship- 
ments to Communist China. These are 
variously estimated at between $60,000,- 
000 and $350,000,000 per annum—the 
trade is mostly clandestine and figures 
hard to get—but admittedly include 
such critical items as steel, seamless steel 
tubing, ball bearings, machine tools and 
instruments, rubber compounds, electric 
power equipment, and mining equip- 
ment. Some Germans seem a little care- 
less even at this late date in their solici- 
tude for the defense of the west. 

The Western Allies must constantly 
remember that Field Marshal Von Paul- 
us who capitulated to the Russians at 
Stalingrad is still in their hands and 
according to reports is the active organ- 
izer of a new German general staff to 
marshal German military strength for 
the Communists and against the west. 
Nor is the so-called circle movement 
in Western Germany to be overlooked. 
While ostensibly a neutrality movement 
to keep Germany out of any conflict 
between east and west it is nothing 
less than a peace-proposal movement 
designed to sap the will of the free 
People to resist communism. 

Personal attitudes are always reveal- 
ing and a clue to these is furnished by 
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the recent Sugar Ray Robinson incident 
in West Berlin in which this champion 
American boxer was insulted and be- 
came the target of pop bottles at a 
boxing bout. , 

In these terms it is interesting to 
note the reaction of Chancellor Aden- 
auer, of Germany, to the impending 
termination of the state of war with 
Germany by the United States. Ac- 
cording to a speech by Dr. Adenauer re- 
ported in the New York Times of July 
10, the best he could say about it was 
that the build-up of western power is 
“most desirable’ from the German 
standpoint for “only in this way can we 
get the German east back.” 

Certain immediate major issues re- 
main open between the occupying 
powers and the Bonn Government. 
The Schuman Plan, a vital beginning 
in the integration of Europe, and in 
Franco-German cooperation remains to 
be approved by the German parliament. 
Participation by West Germany in the 
defense of Europe remains to be settled 
and General Eisenhower has already 
stated that only willing cooperation will 
be acceptable. 

It is well known that following the 
termination of the state of war, it is 
proposed to arrive at a contractual 
status with the German—Federal—Gov- 
ernment to replace the West German 
occupation statute agreed upon by 
France, Great Britain, and the United 
States and promulgated April 10, 1949. 
This decision was taken by the foreign 
ministers of the United States, France, 
and Great Britain at Brussels in Decem- 
ber 1950. In this contractual status, 
many vital issues will be decided regard- 
ing the restitution of identifiable prop- 
erty to victims of the Nazis, indemnifi- 
cation of persecutees for being held in 
concentration camps, et cetera, and simi- 
lar matters. West German Government 
bodies have already shown themselves 
loath to expedite justice in these cases 
and reluctant to disturb the status quo— 
which benefits, of course, those who hold 
over by virtue of the action of the Nazis. 
We are making effective arrangements 
on these matters more rather than less 
difficult to obtain by the present reso- 
lution. 

In the same vein, we are making it less, 
rather than more, possible for us to 
watch over human rights and demo- 
cratic processes in West Germany, the 
final disposition of which will have to 
await a definitive German constitution 
and the peace treaties. On this subject, 
too, much is left to be desired, as evi- 
denced by large areas of failure in the 
whole denazification program, the leni- 
ency in so many cases of the German 
courts to which denazification proceed- 
ings have been turned over, and the 
surge back into positions of power in 
Government, business, and society of 
former Nazis. In this our own occupa- 
tion has sometimes erred, too. For ex- 
ample, in the appointment of 2 promi- 
inent industrialists from the Nazi era, 
Heinrich Dinkelbach and Herman J. Abs, 
as 2 of the 12 trustees for the Ruhr iron 
and steel industry in February of 1949, 
and by the granting of clemency to Al- 
fred Krupp, including the cancellation 
of the confiscation of his property— 
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which may get him eventually back into 
control of the Krupp holdings—despite 
this denunciation of him among others 
who helped the Nazis to power from an 
official War Department document is- 
sued in 1945: 

These are individuals who in an outstand- 
ing way thrived under national socialism, 
who welcomed it in the beginning, aided the 
Nazis to obtain power, supported them in 
office, shared the spoils of expropriation and 
conquest, or otherwise markedly benefited 
in their careers or fortunes under the Nazis. 


The presence of enormous numbers of 
former Nazis in Government in West 
Germany is by now very well known. 
For example, it was estimated not long 
ago that 43 percent of the leading offi- 
cials in what is now the German—Fed- 
eral—Government’s Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs are former members of the Nazi 
Party. These include men in high places 
prominently identified with the adminis- 
tration of Government affairs under the 
Nazis. This condition led the Frank- 
furter Rundschau, a leading German 
newspaper, to ask on June 1, 1950: “How 
can people have confidence in this coun- 
try if the upper floors of our Government 
building are simply cramped with no- 
torious party members.” 

Despite that fact, the German—Fed- 
eral—Government received on March 7 
of this year new rights from the Allied 
High Commission to manage its own 
foreign affairs, as well as concessions 
in the prohibited and limited industries 
agreement. At the end of 1949 the New 
York Times correspondent estimated 
that 81 percent of the judges and prose- 
cutors in Bavaria were formerly associ- 
ated with the Nazi Party and that this 
type of problem extended to the ranks 
of the whole civil service and of school 
teachers. All of this has headed up to 
a revival and a vogue of political ultra- 
nationalism. 

There is ample evidence of this also in 
the state elections held in Lower Sax- 
ony in May last where out of something 
over 3,000,000 votes, 400,000, or about 
15 percent, were cast for the Socialist- 
Reichs Party whose political goal is 
“national racial—volkischer—socialism 
and 100 percent realization of what was 
good in national socialism.” This party 
is led by Dr. Fritz Dorls and former 
Maj. Gen. Otto Ernest Roemer, said to 
have been a former favorite of the Nazis. 
In this same respect it is important, too, 
to note that in the Austrian Presiden- 
tial elections held last April and May 
the extreme right wing parties also 
polled a heavy vote. 

These percentages may be compared 
with the fact that the Nazy Party when 
it came to power orly counted 3,750,000 
members, or 5 percent of the popula- 
tion in 1933, and that the Communist 
Party in the U. S. S. R. probably num- 
bers only about 5 percent of the popula- 
tion now. 

Our stake in Germany is very great. 
We have spent about $1,000,000,000 a 
year during the occupation to keep 
West Germany fed and orderly and to 
encourage recovery. I wish to empha- 
size that I have supported these appro- 
priations for West Germeny’s part in 
the European recovery program and 
other steps to help rehabilitate the West 
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German people and rebuild their area: 
We are a party to a guaranty of West 
Germany’s eastern border, including 
Berlin, and we know that Germany’s In- 
dustrial power is the most attractive 
area, in terms of vastly enhancing their 
capability for world conquest, of Soviet 
imperialism and expansionism. 

We have tried to woo West Germany 
in every way possible—with financial 
support, with easy occupation terms, 
with shutting our eyes to the return of 
former Nazis to high places in industry 
and government, with greater autonomy 
in government, with receiving their 
diplomatic representatives and giving 
them international recognition, with an 
often hard-to-justify leniency to war 
criminals convicted of the most revolt- 
ing and degrading crimes against hu- 
manity, and in manifold other ways. 
Now, we are by this resolution going even 
further and giving the Germans another 
and a very important concession they 
want very badly, at the same time that 
there is much in quid pro quo still to 
be given to us. 

It has just been said here that the 
state of war was terminated with Ger- 
many quickly in 1921 by resolution, but 
have they forgotten the fact that in 18 
short years thereafter there was another 
war, in which the Germans were the 
principal aggressors. They have to ac- 
count for that, not we, and we must 
counsel caution and moderation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not intend to op- 
pose this resolution. I intend to stand 
by the position of “Present” that I took 
in the committee, but I think this is a 
proper occasion to get adult about this 
whole situation and realize that our stake 
in Germany is great and to realize we 
do want to make Germany a great ally 
of the western democratic powers. But 
there are very disquieting influences that 
are there and that need to be noted. 

If the Congress is to act at least it 
should act with full accord of the facts 
before it. Members of the other body 
and of this body have sought an investi- 
gation of our occupation policies in Ger- 
many. This is the least that is needed. 
Germany continues to be the focal point 
in the “cold war” between us and the 
Soviet Union. The German problem is 
not solved by this resolution. I believe 
it is made more difficult in some re- 
spects in the negotiations that we must 
undertake with Germany. But regard- 
less of that, let us at least resolve, first, 
that we will remain alert and vigilant to 
the danger that could arise in Germany, 
and second, that the Congress will in- 
vestigate into the subject of our occupa- 
tion policies in Germany, in a thorough 
way so that our tomorrows will be more 
successful in the winning of the peace 
as far as Germany is concerned than our 
yesterdays. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Does the gentleman 
believe tlat the adoption of this reso- 
lution means that we recognize our fail- 
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ure to accomplish the objective of the 
Potsdam declaration to treat Germany 
as an economic unit? 

Mr. JAVITS. No; Ido not. I do not 
think it has any such implication. I 
think its implication has been clearly de- 
scribed as a morale factor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include a report. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to support this resolution. It seems 
to me that it is about the only step we 
can make toward peace with Germany, 
in view of the peculiar conditions ex- 
isting in that country. 

Considerable has been said in the de- 
bate concerning the arming of Germany. 
Last summer I was designated by the 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Hon. Cart Vinson, to go to Europe 
to make an intensive study of the mili- 
tary defense assistance program. I 
made the trip and included in my re- 
port some observations on Germany. I 
agreed in my report with what has been 
said here today concerning the desira- 
bility of arming Germany. 

I include in my remarks my views on 
this problem in 1950: 


WESTERN GERMANY SHOULD BE ARMED AND ITS 
INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL USED FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF ITSELF AND WESTERN EUROPE 


I gave particularly close attention to this 
matter. I talked with a great many people 
about the problem of getting Germany prop- 
erly armed. Germany has often been re- 
ferred to as the key to the economy of Eu- 
rope. It has major industrial resources; it 
has the population; its people have the disci- 
pline and the ability to produce vast stores 
of military and industrial goods. Germans 
have twice proved this ability in two great 
wars, which have proved devastating to them 
because they were outnumbered and out- 
gunned. It is foolhardy, in my opinion, not 
to provide arms for these people in the three 
western zones of Germany. The Soviets have 
been arming eastern Germans for a consid- 
erable time. They are using the so-called 
German police as a subterfuge and organ- 
izing them into combat units of various types 
and sizes. In some instances I learned, from 
authentic sources, that the Soviets are now 
contemplating the organizing of these groups 
of so-called police into divisional units. 

The Germans have always been accustomed 
to seeing visible symbols of power that would 
protect them against foreign aggression. 
They have always had a large and well-disci- 
plined army. They have always felt that they 
could look to this group of professional sol- 
diers, airmen, and naval experts to protect 
their country against any penetration by 
aggression. Toray there is not a single gun 
in Germany available to any German. They 
know that should aggression start they will 
be absolutely helpless. A man high in au- 
thority in the American organization in Ger- 
many (whose name I cannot reveal) advised 
me that our people have already learned that 
many Germans in the western zones are sign- 
ing up with communistic or semicommu- 
nistic groups. They are doing this, I am 
told, not because of a belief in communism, 
but as a result of fear that if invasion comes 
and they are seized by the invading forces, 
they could point to the fact that previous 
to the invasion they had been members of 
Communist groups and therefore should re- 
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ceive decent treatment. Anyone who has 
been in Germany and France and fought in 
one of the World Wars realizes how sensitive 
the French are about the arming of the Ger- 
mans. We cannot ignore this natural feeling. 
However, I am positive that any arming of 
the Germans would be of a type which could 
be easily controlled by the remainder of the 
allies in the group, so that Germany could 
not again become the militaristic and bel- 





ligerent nation she has been in the past. 
The jdeal is that ultimately, once Germany 
has demonstrated a willingness to live in the 


family of nations as a peaceful member and 
once international security is achieved by 
collective efforts, Germany be admitted to 
the western nations’ family. Her period of 
probation must depend on her own conduct 
and the progress of the United Nations, but 
I believe it is generally agreed that ulti- 
mately Germany should become a part of 
the western society of nations. Conse- 
quently we must take reasonable steps—and 
promptly—to arm Germany. We must make 
Germany capable of arming herself at least 
in part in order to have the ability of pro- 
tecting her own citizens and her own terri- 
tory. This should be merely to supplement 
the protection to be given by the group in 
western Europe, which we are trying, by 
means of the MDAP under consideration, to 
arm for their own protection. 

No reasonable person can afford to ignore 
the tremendous industrial potential of Ger- 
many. Germany had immense industrial 
plants previous to the war. These have been 
largely wrecked. Some have been revised, 
but others should also be. In this great 
industrial complex can be produced many 
things useful to the western defense. If 
there is hesitancy about permitting Ger- 
many to manufacture munitions and other 
war material of value to the armed services, 
she can assuredly produce many other 
things that will be collaterally helpful in 
developing our mutual defense system. 
Germany should be set about making some 
of them. 

The need for the rebuilding of the Ger- 
man industrial system is evident. The near- 
sighted and crude concept of reducing Ger- 
many to an agricultural nation has been 
wholly abandoned. Modern nations cannot 
be wiped out. It has been tried several times 
in Poland and each time the Polish people 
finally reemerged asa nation. It is the inter- 
national hope that the German people have 
learned from their two mistakes, that they 
will in the future turn to peaceful pursuits, 
and that this great nation may ultimately 
qualify for membership in the United 
Nations. But, in the meantime, I see 
no harm and much good in using the Ger- 
man productive capacity to help develop an 
organization to maintain the peace of Europe. 
Some of our American representatives in 
Germany indicated to me that more and more 
the Germans are insisting upon the recon- 
struction of Germany, politically and physi- 
cally, so she can assume that station of a 
respected and peaceful member of the family 
of nations. In assisting her toward that 
goal, we should permit her to add her mite 
to the defense effort we are making in West- 
ern Europe. 

One of the problems facing Germany, and 
especially in Berlin, is the problem of un- 
employment. In Berlin I noticed an unusu- 
ally large number of night policemen. Upon 
inquiring about this, I learned that this was 
not because of excessive danger of burglary, 
assault, robbery, or other crimes being com- 
mitted or contemplated, but was a measure 
initiated by the American group in Berlin 
to ease the unemployment problem in Ber- 
lin. Our effort to build our defense system 
with German assistance would heip this 
problem also, as well as build up our peace 
insurance in that explosive area. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is a _ transi- 
tion move. Of course, the way to 


end a war is by a treaty of peace. That 
is traditional, and we are going to pro- 
ceed that way with Japan. The reason 
we had to proceed this way with Ger- 
many is because of two tragic mistakes: 
One was the policy of unconditional sur- 
render which destroyed any vestige of 
German Government, which could con- 
duct an occupation as the occupation 
has been conducted in Japan under the 
guidance of General MacArthur, and the 
other was the series of agreements at 
Yalta and Potsdam that divided Ger- 
,many into four parts and cut Berlin 
into four parts with a corridor through 
the Russian zone. That is why we have 
to have this transitional move. 

Since this action today is unilateral, by 
an act of Congress, I have been con- 
cerned to know whether Germany ac- 
quiesced in our continued occupation, 
and I find that Germany has, and that 
the occupation statute stands in full 
force and is recognized by the new Ger- 
man Republic. 

This present resolution ends the state 
of war declared in December 1941 
against all of Germany, not a part of it. 

I think it might be interesting to quote 
a few sentences, on the question whether 
this is for a part of Germany or not, 
from the new German basic law or con- 
stitution, which recites: 

Conscious of its responsibility before God 
and mankind, filled with the resolve to pre- 
serve its national and political unity and 
to serve world peace as an equal partner 
in a united Europe, the German peo- 
ple * * * has, by virute of its constitu- 
ent power, enacted this basic law of the 
Federal Republic of Germany to give a new 
order to political life for a transitional 
period. 

It acted also on behalf of those Germans 
to whom participation was denied. 

The entire German people is called upon 
to accomplish, by free self-determination, 
the unity and freedom of Germany. 


Note that this constitution is for a 
transitional period, for the entire Ger- 
man people. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are those 
who have asked how this affects our 
occupying forces and how this affects 
German rearmament. Well, it has no 
effect upon our occupying forces and it 
has only this effect upon Germany's re- 
armament, to encourage Germany to 
take its place among the nations of Eu- 
rope and do its part in rearming against 
the common foe. Germany has so far 
been unwilling to take that step, but we 
have hopes that such steps may take 
place in the next year. 

Now, as to amending this and strik- 
ing out the reservation of property 
rights vesting in the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to protect the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens and of our Government as 
to any property seized under the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, of course we 
should not strike that part out. Whether 
we strike that out or not, the Occupa- 
tion Statute will stand in full force and 
is acquiesced in by Germany. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
this resolution will be adopted imme- 
diately and unanimously and without 
amendment; this action at least recog- 
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nizes the fact that we are no longer at 
war with Germany. It is a step toward 
peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no more re- 
quests for time on this side. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the state of war de- 
clared to exist between the United States 
and the Government of Germany by the 
joint resolution of Congress approved De- 
cember 11, 1941, is hereby terminated and 
such termination shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this resolution: Pro- 
vided, however, That notwithstanding this 
resolution and such prociamation by the 
President, any property or interest which 
prior to January 1, 1947, was subject to vest- 
ing or seizure under the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of October 6, 
1917 (40 Stat. 411), as amended, or which 
has heretofore been vested or seized under 
that act, including accruals to or proceeds of 
any such property or interest, shall con- 
tinue to be subject to the provisions of that 
act in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as if this resolution had not been 
adopted and such proclamation had not 
been issued. Nothing herein and nothing in 
such proclamation shall alter the status, as 
it existed immediately prior hereto, under 
that act, of Germany or of any person with 
respect to any such property or interest. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: a 
Page 1, line 8, strike out “such” and in- 
sert “any.” 
Line 8, 
“issued.” 
Line 9, after “President”, insert “pursu- 
ant thereto.” 


after “proclamation”, insert 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I have listened with great interest to 
the comments of the gentleman from 
New York LMr. Javits] and I fully sub- 
scribe to the views expressed by him. 
Because of the gravity of the present 
situation in eastern Europe insofar as a 
threat from Russia is concerned, and 
because this resolution carries the limi- 
tations provided therein. I intend to 
vote for it. In doing so, however, I can- 
not overlook this opportunity of warn- 
ing my colleagues that in our dealings 
with Germany, we cannot afford to 
overlook the fact that twice within the 
last 30 years the German people have 
made serious and almost successful at- 
tempts to subjugate the world. Nor can 
we forget the terrible atrocities they 
were guilty of in the last war against 
the Poles, the Jews, and against all who 
opposed Nazi doctrines. We certainly 
cannot forget the sacrifices of our boys 
who died to stop the Nazi hordes. 

I have sincere confidence and trust in 
our able Foreign Affairs Committee to 
know that they will never approve any 
movement to make of Germany again a 
military power in the hands of Nazis 
who would threaten the peace and safe- 
ty of the world. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
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word, and ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr.’Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the joint resolution close in 25 minutes, 
the last 5 minutes to be reserved to the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, may I ask the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Vorys] if he can give me any 
additional information as to the mean- 
ing of the last sentence on page 2 of the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. VORYS. That is explained in 
our committee report. As I mentioned 
briefly, it is to reserve all rights of per- 
sons to property and interests under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentieman has nothing to add to what 
the report states? That is all there is to 
it, then. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits], if I understood his statement 
correctly, and if I did not I hope he 
will correct me, advocated extending the 
hand of friendship to the German 
people as a whole but at the same time 
referred to what he characterized as 
their past misdeeds and cautioned us 
to be careful in dealing with them. Was 
that the import of the argument? 

Mr. JAVITS. I pointed to the fact 
that there are presently influences in 
Germany which endanger the prospects 
for friendship, and urged us, therefore, 
to be careful how we handle those and 
handle the Germans in view of that 
fact. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Because 
we might get knifed? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. We may find 
the thing may turn out very differently 
from what we planned. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In 
the last war we extended the hand 
of friendship to Russia. Through our aid 
she became a world power. Now we are 
told she is our enemy though the Mar- 
shall-Acheson policy gave her China 
whose men she new uses to wage war 
against us. We fought two wars, are now 
in a third, to save the British Empire. 
And England continues to trade with the 
enemy—all of which points to the folly 
of becoming entangled in the affairs of 
other nations, of relying upon other 
than our own strength. I have a some- 
what higher regard, I think, for the Ger- 
man people than perhaps the gentleman 
from New York. But that is only a mat- 
ter of personal choice. I do go along 


with him and agree, and I hope this 
statement will explain my attitude to 
some of the gentlemen on the majority 
side, I do agree that we should be sus- 
picious of other nations which profess 
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friendship but desert us when their own 
interests are threatened. Some of us, 
like our good colleague from Minnesota, 
Dr. Jupp, I think, are too charitable, too 
trusting, too gullible if it is permissible 
to make such statements—we just ac- 
cept the statements of individuals and 
of governments at their face value as- 
suming they will forget their own inter- 
ests when they come in conflict with 
what we want. I am suspicious, not par- 
ticularly of the Germans, but suspicious 
of those folks in the United Nations who 
profess such a great friendship for us, 
but who most of the time, if not all of 
the time are just using us for their own 
advantage. Each and every one is a na- 
tionalist nation when the test comes. 
I find no fault with that. I wish Mar- 
shall and Acheson would follow that pol- 
icy in their dealings with other nations. 

Then I want to ask the gentleman 

from Minnesota, who did not have the 
time to yield, a question. He praised the 
German peoplé, very, very highly, and 
I agree in that praise. He called atien- 
tion to their courage, their thrift, their 
ability, their endurance, their strength 
and progress as a people. I want to ask 
him, because he is—and there is noth- 
ing critical about this—what might be 
called an internationalist? While I am 
a nationalist or an isolationist, which- 
ever you prefer, I want the gentleman 
to explain how it was, why it was, that 
the German people were able, for so 
many years to get along so well and be- 
come so powerful that for a number of 
years they had the whole world by the 
ears and successfully defied everyone in 
two wars—were defeated when, and only 
when, the rest of the world turned 
against them. How is it that any people 
or any nation can be so powerful from a 
military standpoint and still be isola- 
tionists—nationalists—in a comparative- 
ly small country, relying upon their own 
resources and manpower, for some years 
hold the military might of Russia, 
Britain and the United States at bay? 
Germany fell not because she was na- 
tionalistic—isolationist—but because she 
wanted war. Through nonaggression we 
can remain strong and at peace for we 
are far more powerful than Germany 
ever was, 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. RABAUT. Does not the gentle- 
man think that when we are bringing 
this very serious problem to a close we 
should heed the old adage that “we hate 
the sim and not the sinner”? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; I 
think that is a very good thought. That 
is why I love and respect my colleagues 
on the majority side. That is why I have 
such high regard for them as individ- 
uals but just do not like the ideas, the 
political theories, so many of them en- 
tertain. I love my friend from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Rasavut] and respect his judg- 
ment. As the majority leader so often 
says, I admire him personally, but when 
you begin to talk about horsemeat—the 
Marshall plan, the Acheson foreign pol- 
icy, the conscripting of our men to fight 
in an undeclared war for an undisclosed 
purpose, I cannot go with you even a 

part of the way. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Meaper]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the committee a few 
questions. There are some questions in 
my mind about this matter, which I re- 
gard as having far-reaching importance. 
These questions I would like to settle, 
if I can. 

I would like to ask either the chair- 
ran or the ranking minority member of 
the committee whether or not any hear- 
ings were held on this resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Full consideration 
was given to the resolution by the whole 
committee in executive session. The 
proceedings are a matter of record. 

Mr. MEADER. They are not printed 
and available for the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. RICHARDS. They were in exec- 
utive session. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to ask 
the chairman this further question, if I 
may: Whether or not the effect of this 
resolution will be to recognize the status 
quo in Germany, namely the control of 
the Soviets over Eastern Germany. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Not at all. So far 
as this resolution is concerned, it en- 
visions no recognition of Soviet control 
over any part of Germany. 

Mr. MEALTER. I would like to ask 
this further question. Is it a recognition 
of the failure to accomplish the objec- 
tive of the Potsdam declaration; namely, 
to treat Germany as an economic unit? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I will answer that 
in this way: The objective of this reso- 
lution is to bring about a situation in 
Germany and all of Europe that will 
gradually force the Russians out of the 
one-fourth of Germany that they now 
occupy. 

Mr. MEADER. Having brought an 
end to the state of war with Germany 
or with Western Germany or whatever 
is involved in this resolution, will the 
next step for the Russians be to try to 
push us out of Berlin? 

Mr. RICHARDS. So far as this reso- 
lution is concerned, it applies to Berlin 
or any other part of Germany. This 
resolution does not recognize the valid- 
ity of any action by any single power to 
control the country in violation of the 
accepted principles of international law. 

Mr. MEADER. Does this resolution 
constitute a recognition that it is im- 
possible to negotiate a peace treaty with 
respect to Germany? 

Mr. RICHARDS. If the situation 
were not such as it is in Germany, not 
only in regard to our allies who occupy 
parts of Germany with us, but with re- 
gard to Russia, today we would be pre- 
paring to sign a peace treaty, just as we 
are in the case of Japan, where the situ- 
ation is entirely different. But we think 
this is the proper step at this time. 

Mr. MEADER. I might say these are 
only a few questions that have arisen in 
my mind. It seems to me that if this 

action we take today finalizes the status 
quo that exists in Germany, perhaps 
later we may wish we had not done it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
genutleman from Michigan has expired. 
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The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] is recognized. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, after 
consulting with the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from South 
Carolina {Mr. Ricuarps}, I have decided 
to withhold my amendment and support 
this resolution in its present form. I 
think this is a long step in the right 
direction. 

We need not kid ourselves: commu- 
nism is racial. A racial minority is car- 
rying on the communistic brutality in 
Europe today, and they are trying to get 
their hands on this country. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. If we conclude 
this peace with Germany, what is to pre- 
vent the adoption of Germany into the 
United Nations, and then call upon us 
to deliver Eastern Germany from Russia? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know. As 
far as I am concerned, I do not recog- 
nize the right of the so-called United 
Nations to tell the American people what 
to do. The sooner we get out of that 
crazy organization the better it will be 
for us and our children. 

Communism in Europe is simply the 
rule of a racial minority. That is what 
a gentleman from Michigan who was 
back here from Poland told us a short 
time ago. Of all the brutality I ever 
heard of, he described it in telling how 
a little racial minority group had re- 
duced the Christian people of Poland to 
abject slavery. 

They are down there now in Germany, 
doing the same thing, and whenever the 
Germans realize that under this resolu- 
tion they have a right to tell them to 
get out of there you will see them get 
out—just as the South did the carpet- 
baggers at the end of the so-called 
reconstruction period. 

When they got ready to lift the em- 
bargo in 1939, President Roosevelt sent 
for me, because he had heard that I 
was opposed to lifting it. He said, “Why 
are you opposed to it?” I said, “If you 
lift that embargo you will give France 
and England the green light to go into 
a war they do not want. Their soldiers 
are playing football, or basketball, with 
the Germans between the lines at night. 
If you lift that embargo you will give 
them the green light to go on into a war 
that they do not want, with the under- 
standing that we are going in with them.” 
I said, “The thing to do is to stay out 
of it, keep France and England out of 
it, and let Russia and Germany fight 
it out.” 

Instead of that, we went through that 
horrible war, and were then sold out 
at Yalta. President Roosevelt was not 
responsible at Yalta. The poor fellow 
was sick, mentally and physically. But 
Alger Hiss was there, and Genera! Mar- 
shall was there too, and some others I 
could mention were there in person or 
by proxy. The Yalta frame-up was to 
turn the world over to a racial minority 
in Europe to dominate them and destroy 
the white man’s civilization. 

I am not condoning the killing of 
any American boys by the Germans. Our 
boys had to fight after we got into it. 
They won the fight on land, on the sea, 
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and in the air. But the victory was 
turned over to the Communists—the 
worst enemy our Christian civilization 
has ever known. 

That is the gang that has been per- 
petrating those outrages in Germany 
and charging them up to us. 

I know what happened in this coun- 
try after the War Between the States, 
and I have seen the perfidy that has been 
practiced by some elements claiming to 
represent the United States over there. 

I want to congratulate the commit- 
tee on bringing out this belated resolu- 
tion to declare the war at an end, and 
to restore peace between the great Nor- 
dic nations of the world that we may all 
move forward and lead the world into a 
new era of peace, progress, and prosper- 
ity for all mankind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp]! is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to address a couple of questions 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys]. On page 11 of the report 
it is stated that the program of removal 
is completed and the dismantled prop- 
erty is awaiting shipment. Where is it 
to be shipped? 

I hope that all of my time will not be 
absorbed by waiting for an answer to 
these questions, because I am suspicious 
of this resolution. I understand no 
public hearings were held; it is brought 
here, and only members of the Com- 
mittee are allowed any real time in 
which to discuss it. 

I think there are a lot of hidden 
things in the resolution, and I think 
the House is entitled to have time to ask 
these questions, yet under the proce- 
dure adopted there is no chance for us 
to ask questions and get answers to 
them. Will you answer my question if 
you can? 

Mr. VORYS. It is proceeding under 
the removal agreement made at Paris 
some time ago. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That does not an- 
swer the question because no one per- 
haps except a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs knows what action 
was taken. 

Mr. VORYS. It has been presented 
on the floor time and again, and the 
committee offered an amendment to a 


bill dealing with removal procedure. 
The whole removal procedure was 
discussed. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. That is a very 
unsatisfactory answer. 

I am going to ask another question of 
the gentleman from Minnesota: As 
Western Germany goes politically the 
other nations of Western Europe will 
go? Would the gentleman care to ex- 
press an opinion on that? 

Mr. JUDD. Not necessarily in the 
immediate future. In the long run her 
potential strength will be so great as she 
is built up that she will undoubtedly have 
a dominant influence, but not in the 
immediate future. One purpose of this 
resolution is to get the Germans to join 
the west in such a way that hereafter 
there will not be the historic tension be- 
tween Germany and Western Europe. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. But I am not 
speaking about the immediate future; I 
am talking about the long pull; and I 
can say that there are some very apt 
students of Western Germany and West- 
ern Europe, brilliant men, who do take 
the position that as Germany goes polit- 
ically, so will Western Europe go. The 
thought was expressed here awhile ago 
that we are here attempting to do some- 
thing which will give great assistance to 
the Germans with respect to working 
out their salvation. I think that the 
German people and the European peo- 
ple generally know more about their 
affairs in 15 minutes than the people of 
the United States will know in 15 years, 
and I have little sympathy with our 
running around all over the world try- 
ing to tell other people what is good for 
them. Why, the high intelligentsia in 
Europe, as the members of this commit- 
tee well know, consider that we are still 
out in the woods with the Indians. We 
have had very few years of experience in 
this international field. The European 
cultures are so much longer established 
and older than ours, why should they 
submit to our ideas willingly? Why 
should they be willing for us to go over 
there aad convert their areas into an- 
other battlefield for the defense of the 
United States? They have great per- 
sonal interests of their own, which in- 
terests do not necessarily conform to our 
global ideas. We have assumed much, 
and it will be no easy deal for us to 
consummate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York (Mr. DOLLINGER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
am going to support this resolution. I 
think that under proper leadership, the 
German people can be counted upon as 
friends of the free world. 

In speaking of proper leadership, I re- 
fer to those Germans who fought 
nazism and who were so helpful to Amer- 
ica and her allies. I would not vote for 
this resolution if it meant that we were 
to get out of Germany at once. We can- 
not get out of Germany until we are sure 
that the former top Nazis are not in con- 
trol of the German Government and that 
they will never be given the opportunity 
to return to power; likewise that the 
Communist menace is crushed. 

I introduced a resolution during the 
past session of Congress, as well as in 
this session, in which I sought a com- 
plete investigation of our American oc- 
cupation and government of Germany. 
I did so because it was evident that too 
many former top Nazis were in com- 
plete control of the West German Gov- 
ernment. I even learned that 11 former 
top Nazis were working under Chan- 
celor Adenauer in key positions. * 

The many thousands of Germans who 
fought nazism in the last war and were 
on the side of the Allies and who did 
such noble work in the underground, 
fighting the Nazis, were assured by us, 
that we never would permit nazism to re- 
turn to Germany. 

What explanation can we give to them 
upon the release of Krupp, who stated 
after his release from imprisonment as a 
war criminal that he planned to assume 
charge of the family steel enterprises? 
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Have we already forgotten that the 
Krupp family financed Hitler, and 
worked together with the Communists 
and Nazis in their infamous scheme to 
control the world? 

It is our job, before we finally get out 
of Germany, to make certain that no 
former Nazi be given any power or be 
placed in any position of responsibility. 
We cannot accept the word of former 
Nazis that they have learned their les- 
son and now are willing to repent, any 
more than we can take the word of a 
Communist. There is no difference be- 
tween communism and nazism; they 
both seek to destroy freedom. We are 
now fighting the Communist menace. 
When we conquer it—and I know we 
will—that will not assure us of world 
peace, if by conquering the Communist 
menace we build up another Nazi men- 
ace. To assure world peace, we must be 
certain that both the Communist men- 
ace and the Nazi menace are crushed 
forever. , 

In voting for this resolution, I do so in 
the hope that our American policy in 
Germany will change and that we will 
encourage our German friends who be- 
lieve in democracy. We can only do 
that by making certain that no former 
Nazis, especially the top Nazis, are ever 
permitted to be placed in positions of 
responsibility or power in the present 
German Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the comments of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] 
that we should reduce our pressures and 
activities in Europe, may I say that this 
resolution certainly is in that direction. 
It definitely terminates some of the re- 
sponsibilities that we had in Germany 
as long as Germany was legally an enemy 
country. The west Germans have made 
great progress. They have a government 
that has declared and demonstrated that 
it wants to go along with the west. 
Now, we either have to encourage them 
in that or leave them no choice but to 
go to the east. Surely there is no ques- 
tion as to which is better for us. 

I can see no hidden dangers in this 
resolution. It does not guarantee, no 
one can guarantee that the Germans 
or any other country will be completely 
sympathetic with all that we believe or 
what Western Europe believes is the 
right course for Germany to take. But 
the resolution makes clear to them that 
there is an honorable place for them 
as they continue to prove themselves 
honorable, and that we want to deal with 
them not as enemies but in a mutually 
helpful, cooperative, and friendly way 
because that is the only way we can get 
peace and security in Europe and for 
ourselves. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. A lot of things can be 
discussed, but let us remember that in 
a few minutes you are going to vote yes 
or no on whether you want to terminate 
the state of war with Germany. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays}. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope this resolution will be 
adopted unanimously whether one 
shares the fears of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javrrs] or the views of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] regarding developments in 
Germany, it is essential that we make 
an official declaration that we are no 
longer at war with Germany, that the 
German people are not our enemies. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BATTLE. Does not the gentle- 
man think it is very important for us 
to move immediately to help Germany 
come back into the family of nations 
and to make every effort to direct her 
forces into constructive channels? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I do, indeed, 
and a favorable vote on this resolution 
will help achieve that end. A unanimous 
vote on the resolution would emphasize 
our wishes in that regard. 

Mr. BATTLE. Is not the effect of this 
resolution simply a statement that hos- 
tilities have ceased, the war is over; it 
does not take away any of our occupa- 
tional powers, so that we can go for- 
ward with building up the defenses of 
Western Europe? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. That is the 
substance of it. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not true also 
that this is the only step we can take 
at this time on the road to an eventual 
peace treaty with the German Republic? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I agree with 
that opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. RicHarps]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, there 
have been one or two expressions here 
to the effect that this resolution is too 
strict because it contains a provision pro- 
tecting certain American rights under 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. On 
the other hand, a few Members have sug- 
gested that the proposal is something 
that Germany might not deserve. But 
no Member has said that he does not 
think this is the common sense, logical 
approach to the situation in view of the 
present existing conditions in the world 
and in view of our existing relations with 
Germany. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say 
one word in regard to a remark made 
by my good friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. He seems to insinuate—and I 
do not want to stir up any argument 
when I kniow everybody is in agreement 
on this resolution—that there is a sit- 
uation in Germany which makes it nec- 
essary to terminate the war by the 
method proposed here as compared with 
the situation in Japan where we can ne- 
gotiate and sign a treaty of peace. He 
infers that the reason for the difference 
is that General MacArthur was in 
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charge in the Pacific and somebody else 
in charge in Germany. 

Now, as a matter of fact, this has 
nothing to do with that at all. The sit- 
uation in Japan is entirely different 
than the situation in Europe, and the 
gentleman knows it. In Europe we had 
certain problems among our Allies, 
among the occupying powers. We have 
certain commitments with the Russians 
who occupy one-fourth of Germany. 
That is an acknowledged fact. In the 
Pacific, on account of the situation as it 
existed at the end of the war, a situa- 
tion developed entirely different from 
anything in Europe, and I believe every 
Member of this House will agree. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wish the gentle- 
man would comment on this. Accord- 
ing to his interpretation, this will cover 
all of Germany. Now, Russia is in the 
east zone by agreement between our- 
selves and the other powers. How will 
this affect that situation? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Well, actually I do 
not know how much it is going to affect 
the situation in regard to the part of 
Germany that Russia occupies. In the 
long run we hope it will affect that situa- 
tion favorably for us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to know that 
Congress does have a voice in ending 
wars, and I hope in the future we will 
have some voice in the starting of wars. 

Mr. RICHARDS. We did have some 
voice in starting this one. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I just want 
to say that I favor this resolution. I do 
so for the reason that I think that 
Germany, a nation of some 70,000,000 
people, is essential to the economy of the 
nations of the world, and I do know 
that the Germans are now coming to 
the front industrially very rapidly. 
While it may be necessary to keep oc- 
cupation troops there for a time, I doubt 
if it will have to be very lengthy occupa- 
tion, because the Germans are thrifty, 
methodical, and productive, and even 
now they are in competitive trade in some 
quarters of the world in a very large way, 
and when the Germans are on their 
feet industrially and financially, the Rus- 
sians are not going to invade Germany. 
All you have to do is to read history 
and see how near the German army 
and air force came to crushing Russia, 
which would have been done had it not 
been for the lend-lease which the 
United States gave to Russia. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I hope the predic- 
tion of the gentleman will prove to be 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Sixes, Chairman of the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 289) terminating 
the state of war between the United 
States and the Government of Germany, 
pursuant to House Resolution 356, he 
reported the joint resolution back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a sep- 


arate vote demanded on any amend- 
If not, the Chair will put them 


ment? 
in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, since this 
is virtually a treaty I think we should 
have a roll call. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken: and there 
were—yeas 379, answered “present” 1, 
not voting 53, as follows: 

[Roll No. 137] 
YEAS—379 


Burnside Fine 
Burton Fisher 
Bush Flood 
Butler Fogarty 
Byrne, N. Y. Forand 
Byrnes, Wis. Ford 
Canfield Forrester 
Carlyle Frazier 
Carnahan Fugate 
Andersen, Case Fulton 

H. Carl Celler Furcolo 
Anderson, Calif.Chelf Garmatz 
Andresen, Chenoweth Gary 

August H. Chiperfield Gathings 
Andrews Chudoff George 
Anfuso Church Golden 
Angell Clemente yoodwin 
Aspinall Clevenger Gossett 
Auchincloss Cole, Kans. Graham 
Ayres Cole, N. ¥. Granahan 
Bailey Colmer Granger 
Baker Combs Grant 
Bakewell Cooley Green 
Barden Cooper Greenwood 
Baring Corbett Gregory 
Barrett Cotton Gross 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Battle 
Beall 
Beamer 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bender 
Bennett, Fla. Davis, Wis. 
Bennett, Mich. Dawson 
Bentsen Deane 
Berry DeGraffenried 
Betts Delaney 
Bishop Dempsey 
Biackney Denny 
Blatnik Devereux 
D'Ewart 
Dollinger 
Dolliver 
Donohue 
Donovan 
Doughton 
Doyle 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Elliott i 3 
Elston Hinshaw 
Engie Hoeven 
Evins Hoffman, Mich, 
Pallon Holifield 
Feighan Holmes 
Fellows Hope 
Fenton Horan 
Fernandez Howell 


Aandahl 
Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, Il. 
Allen, La. 


Cox 

Crawford 
Crosser 
Crumpacker 
Cunningham 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Dague 

Davis, Ga. 


Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hand 
Harden 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 
Harrison, Wyo. 
Hart 
Harvey 
Havenner 
Hays, Ark 
Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Heffcrnan « 
Heller 
Herlong 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hiil 
Hilling 


Bolton 
Bonner 
Bosone 
Bow 
Boykin 
Bramblett 
Bray 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brownson 
Bryson 
Buckley 
Budge 
Buffett 
Burdick 
Burleson 
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Hull 
Hunter 
Jackson, Calif. 
Jackson, Wash. 
James 
Jarman 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones. Mo. 
Jones, 
Hamilton C, 
Jones 
Woodrow W. 
Judd 
Karsten, Mo. 
Kean 
Kearney 
Kearns 
Keating 
Kee 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Kennedy 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kilday 
King 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Kluczynski 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lantaff 
Larcade 
LeCompte 
Lesinski 
Lind 
Lovre 
Lucas 
Lyle 
McCarthy 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McGrath 
McGregor 
McGuire 
McKinnon 
McMillan 
McMullen 
McVey 
Machrowicz 
Mack, Ill. 
Mack, Wash, 
Madden 
Magee 
Mahon 
Mansfield 
Marshall 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Mason 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 


Mills 
Mitchell 
Morano 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moulder 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Il. 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Ostertag 
O'Toole 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Patterson 
Philbin 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Poage 

Polk 

Potter 
Poulson 
Price 

Priest 
Prouty 
Quinn 
Rabaut 
Radwan 
Rains 
Ramsay 
Rankin 
Redden 
Reece, Tenn, 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees. Kans. 
Regan 
Rhodes 
Ribicoff 
Richards 
Riehlman 
Riley 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Robeson 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sabath 
Sadlak 

St George 
Sasscer 
Schwabe 
Scott, Hardie 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
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Secrest 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sheehan 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Short 
Sieminskt 
Sikes 
Simpson, Il, 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sittler 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stanley 
Steed 
Stefan 
Stigler 
Sutton 
Taber 
Tackett 
Talle 
Taylor 
Teague 
Thomas 
Thompson, 
Mich. 


Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Tollefson 


Van Zandt 
Vaughn 
Velde 

Vinson 

Vorys 

Vursell 
Walter 

Watts 
Weichel 
Welch 
Werdel 
Wheeler 
Whitaker 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Widnall 

Wier 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Willis 
Wilson, Tex. 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood, Idaho 
Yates 

Yorty 
Zablocki 


ANSWERED “PRESENT”—1 


Javits 


NOT VOTING—53 


Arends 
Armstrong 
Bolling 
Breen 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Busbey 
Camp 
Cannon 
Chatham 
Coudert 
Curtis, Mo, 
Davis, Tenn, 
Denton 
Dingell 
Dondero 
Dorn 
Durham 
Ellsworth 


Gamble 
Gavin 
Gillette 
Gordon 
Gore 
Gwinn 
Hall, 


Murray, Wis. 
Norblad 
O'Brien, Mich. 
Perkins 
Powell 
Preston 
Reams 


Edwin Arthur Saylor 


Hoffman, Il, 
Irving 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kersten, Wis, 
Kilburn 
Latham 
McDonough 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Morton 
Murray, Tenn, 


Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Smith, Kans, 
Staggers 
Stockman 
Wharton 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wood, Ga. 
Woodruff 


So the joint resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. 
Arends. 


Kelley 


of Pennsylvania with Mr, 


Mr. Dingell with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Wood of Georgia with Mr. Wharton. 
Mr. Rooney with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. McDonough, 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 

Mr. 


O’Brien of Michigan with Mr. Busbey. 
Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Brehm. 
Perkins with Mr. Kilburn 
Powell with Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin. 
Preston with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Camp with Mr. Morton. 
Bolling with Mr. Murray of Wisconsin. 
Durham with Mr. Dondero, 
Gordon with Mr. Gwinn. 
Brooks with Mr. Gillette. 
Chatham with Mr. Stockman. 
Dorn with Mr. Norblad. 
Irving with Mr. Gamble. 

Mr. Denton with Mr. Armstrong. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Hoffman 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Breen with Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gore with Mr. Ellsworth. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUBMERGED LANDS ACT 


Mr. L-LE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 335 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the House resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4484) to confirm and estab- 
lish the titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State boundaries 
and to the natural resources within such 
lands and waters, to provide fcr the use and 
control of said lands and resources, and to 
provide for the use, control, exploration, de- 
velopment, and conservation of certain re- 
sources of the Continental Shelf lying outside 
of State boundaries. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 4 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN] and at this time I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the immediate consideration of 
the bill, House bill 4484, reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, a meas- 
ure concerning the submerged lands 
with within the States and seaward of 
the coastline of the United States, the 
so-called tidelands bill. 

It is not disputed that legislation upon 
this subject is timely—yes, vitally neces- 
Sary to our welfare. Century-old titles 
are clouded and disputed. Valuable 
equities are threatened and development 
of new resources in the Gulf of Mexico 
are halted and remain at a standstill. 

This resolution or similar resolutions 
making in order such a bill have been 
overwhelmingly adopted by this body so 
many times I am certain it requires little 
or no explanation. 

The problem to be solved is not pecu- 
liar to nor limited to a few Gulf Coast 
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States. It is national and affects the 
property rights of individuals and gov- 
ernments in each of the 48 States. It 
cannot be wisely decided along sectional 
or political lines. 

Mr. Speaker, the measure, House bill 
4484, is not and should not be contro- 
versial, for it embodies a principle dear 
to the heart of each of us, the integrity 
of property ownership, a principle as old 
and honorable as our flag. 

It is a simple, direct confirmation of 
the rights of the 48 States, claimed, as- 
serted, and exercised by them throughout 
our country’s history, to the lands be- 
neath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the resources within 
such lands and waters. 

Too, and this is of great importance 
to the Government, it establishes owner- 
ship and control in the Government of - 
the United States to the natural re- 
sources of the Continental Shelf and es- 
tablishes the method and manner of 
leasing and developing such resources. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the 
provisions of title II are necessary, for 
only by the wildest stretch of judicial 
interloping could the century-old titles 
have been clouded and put into dispute. 

I could not praise too highly the work 
of the Committee on the Judiciary which 
has labored so diligently and ably to 

“bring a bill to this body which will right- 
ly, honorably, and permanently settle the 
issue and reestablish confidence among 
our citizens in the integrity of ownership 
of property. 

While there should be no controversy, 
unfortunately there will be. 

The argument that the Supreme Court 
has spoken and the issue is settled is not 
a valid one. It is a screen and simply 
does not hold water. 

The Congress—and only the Con- 
gress—can and should settle the dispute. 
Too, only Congress can establish a Fed- 
eral leasing policy on the resources be- 
neath the Continental Shelf. 

The argument that the resources off- 
shore of €tate coastlines belong to all 
of the people is no more acceptable, rea- 
sonable or American than a statement 
that my home is at the disposal of the 
Federal Government. 

Proposals to divide the revenue, what- 
ever it may be, among the States is as 
foolish as saying that I am entitled 
to a share of Pennsylvania’s or Ohio’s 
coal, or Montana’s metals, or Minne- 
sota’s iron ore, or to Maine’s kelp and 
fish. 

No Member of this body would pre- 
emptorily expropriate the private prop- 
erty of a citizen of the United States 
without trial or compensation. Would 
you do so to your State’s property? I 
think not. Then you favor this measure 
and you will support it. 

In supporting this measure you take 
nothing from the Federal Government, 
nothing it rightfully owns or claims, but 
you do affirm to the State, your State, 
title to its property. 

There are some who through ignor- 
ance or deliberate disregard for truth 
who would cry “wolf,” would contend 
that this is a steal for the major oil com- 
panies, That is not true. Actually, the 
oil companies would fare better under 
Federal ownership. 
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I have, with all sincerity, examined 
the position of those who espouse Fed- 
eral ownership and control of all re- 
sources under navigable waters, particu- 
larly under the waters seaward of our 
coast. I cannot find one single argu- 
ment that intellige: tly supports their 
position. 

Mr. Speaker, a vote for this bill is an 
honorable vote and one of which you 
can be proud, because it will be in the 
tradition of good Americanism. It is a 
vote in the tradition of your home, your 
property rights, and the valuable things 
in your life. I have often thought, Mr. 
Speaker, that young Americans proudly 
wear the uniform of this country be- 
cause they believe in the principles of 
private ownership of property and the 
integrity of that property ownership, 
because they believe in the integrity of 
their Government, because they believe 
in the justness of the things that belong 
to them, and because they know that 
there will not be expropriated without 
trial or without compensation that which 
belongs to them and their fellow Ameri- 
cans, including that of the State govern- 
ments. 

Mr, RANKIN. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield tc the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, I agree with 
the gentleman from Texas in every- 
thing that he said. I am wondering if 
this law could be extended to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, to protect the people of 
Alaska from a condition that to me is 
just unthinkable, and that is with ref- 
erence to their fisheries along the coast. 

Mr. LYLE. I am sure it could be if it 
were properly drawn. I could not say 
whether it is in order in this bill or not. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thenk the gentleman. 

Mr, HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to say 
to the gentleman from Mississippi that 
when Alaska becomes a State it will be 
entitled to all of the rights that are in- 
herent in every other State, on an equal 
footing with all of the States. 

Mr. LYLE. This rule and his bill ought 
to have the unanimous and the whole- 
hearted approval of this body because it 
is just, it is right, and it is American. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may de- 
sire. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
H. R. 4484, known as a bill to confirm 
and establish the titles of the States to 
lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and to the natural re- 
sources within such lands and waters, 
to provide for the use and control of 
said lands and resources, and to provide 
for the use, control, exploration, de- 
velopment, and conservation of certain 
resources of the continental shelf lying 
outside of State boundaries. It is an 
open rule and provides for 4 hours of 
general debate after which it will be 
open to any arguments that might be 
offered. 

This measure confirms and establishes 
the right and claims of the 48 States. It 
is substantially the same legislation that 
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has passed both Houses of Congress sev- 
eral times over the years and in many 
respects similar to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 225, which passed the Seventy-ninth 
Congress by a substantial majority. 
This legislation merely restores to the 
States the accepted law of the land prior 
to the Supreme Court decision in the 
California case which by a 4 to 3 deci- 
sion robbed the respective States of their 
sovereign rights, beneath navigable 
waters within their boundaries and of 
the natural resources within such land 
and waters. 

The Judiciary Committees of both the 
House and Senate have had over the 
years many hearings on this subject. 
Always the committees have held in 
favor of the States. We must not for- 
get that for over 160 years in our Na- 
tion’s history that the States had un- 
challenged ownership of these lands and 
exercised all rights until the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the California case 
created uncertainties. 

As far as I have been able to learn 
the contest here today is between those 
of us who believe in States rights on 
one hand and outsiders who have been 
lobbying against this measure because 
they want the Federal Government to 
grab these resources so they can obtain 
through favoritism certain Federal 
leases. In other words there are cer- 
tain individuals who see a golden op- 
portunity if they can succeed in get- 
ting Federal bureaucrats in control of 
this wealth. That is the reason you have 
heard so many untrue and misleading 
statements. If they are successful in 
having the Federal Government con- 
fiscate the rightful property of the 48 
States they hope to make a killing that 
will make Teapot Dome appear as a 
dwarf. These outsiders with their 
propaganda have attempted to make it 
appear as if only three or four States 
are afiected. That is not true. All 
States are affected and that is the rea- 
son many State legislatures have passed 
resolutions asking that the Federal Gov- 
ernment not confiscate their property. 
Take Illinois, my State for instance. The 
Prairie State has 976,640 submerged 
acres under Lake Michigan and 289,920 
acres of submerged lands under inland 
waters. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
buildings and other improvements in 
Chicago are built on filled-in lands and 
are now in jeopardy by virtue of the 
Tidelands case. Is it any wonder that 
the late Mayor Edward J. Kelly, of Chi- 
cago, insisted that these rights remain 
with the various States. 

Dwight H. Green, Governor of Illinois, 
at the time of the California case, said: 
“Through certain interpretations of the 
Supreme Court’s tidelands decision, the 
Federal Government could obiain com- 
parable rights in Lake Michigan and 
these rivers.” Without attempting a 
legal discussion of the issues or the de- 
cision in this case, let me point out that 
the majority opinion giving the Federal 
Government jurisdiction over these 
lands was based on the assumption that 
the natural resources in these lands 
might be vital to the national defense, 
and that they might be the subject of 
international negotiations conducted by 
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the Federal Government. Of course, all 
of us agree that in time of war the Fed- 
eral Government has the right to the 
use of every resource which we possess; 
but that right does not imply the con- 
fiscation of existing property rights in 
those resources or the lands which con- 
tain them. The new principle enunci- 
ated in United States against California 
might be applied to effect the nationali- 
zation of all property useful or vital to 
the national defense or which might be- 
come the subject of international nego- 
tiations. 

The Supreme Court’s decision applies 
equally to all the 48 States. Particularly 
does it apply to the 18 coastal States 
and the 8 States bordering on the Great 
Lakes whose submerged lands contain 
oil, gas, iron ore, coal, and other min- 
erals. 

Let me repeat, the legislation now be- 
fore us merely confirms title to lands 
which have always been in possession of 
the States. The National Government 
has never possessed those lands and 
cannot now take possession or use them 


.unless Congress passes an act authoriz- 


ing such possession and use. This legis- 
lation merely allows the States to keep 
what they had and prevents the Federal 
Government from taking over property 
it never had and never thought of claim- 
ing until the California Supreme Court 
case. 

Nationalization of this property would 
result in less efficient development of 
these resources. Transfer of operation 
to the Federal Government contem- 
plates an entirely new bureau. Let us 
pass this legislation and in no uncertain 
terms make clear for all time that the 
Congress of the United States is not go- 
ing to confiscate the property which 
rightfully belongs to the 48 States. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I think it might be 
well to note in the first place that there 
has been a determination by the court 
as to who owns the land that may be 
under the bed of any lake. 

There was a decision in the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Illinois Central Railroad v. Illinois (146 
U. S. 387), which involved the bed of 
Lake Michigan. The Court there held 
that the State of Illinois owned that. 
What the gentleman is talking about is 
just a recitation of a conjecture by a 
man who apparently is not cognizant of 
the fact that in the determination of the 
Supreme Court in the Louisiana, Texas, 
and California cases it was stipulated 
and agreed that it concerned only that 
portion of the Continental Shelf begin- 
ning from the low-water mark extending 
seaward. It had nothing to do with the 
tideland which is the strip of ground 
covered by the ebb and flow of the tide, 
which strip is marked by the high- and 
low-water marks, 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. GOSSETT. The case cited by my 
distinguished friend and colleague also 
held that the same rule applied to the 
Great Lakes as applied to the open sea. 
Following the case of the Illinois Central 
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Railway versus Illinois, under the phi- 
losophy of the California decision, the 
Federal Government owns the beds of 
the Great Lakes. That is the only logi- 
cal conclusion you can draw—that the 
Federal Government under the Califor- 
nia decision has paramount power and 
dominion over the Great Lakes just as it 
has over the marginal seas. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I am in agree- 
ment with the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I may say that I have 
read all of the Supreme Court cases. 
There is not a word in them which indi- 
cates that the Federal Government as- 
sumes any proprietary interest in lands 
under inland waters. That includes the 
Great Lakes. The President’s veto mes- 
sage, and former Attorney General Clark 
and present Attorney General McGrath, 
indicate there is no intention on the part 
of the Government to proclaim any sov- 
ereign rights or proprietary or para- 
mount rights over any inland waters. 
That includes rivers, lakes, bays, inlets, 
straits, and harbors. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I may say to 
the gentleman that the people who own 
property in Chicago are very much dis- 
turbed about this bill, because they feel 
in the event the bill is not passed and 
the situation remains as it now is, there 
will be confusion as regards title to their 
property. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. GOSSETT. May I interject here 
that when my distinguished chairman 
says the Federal Government has no 
claim on the inland waters that he has 
a bill now pending, which he has intro- 
duced, to quitclaim to the States title to 
the inland waters, at the behest of Fed- 
eral officials other Members have several 
times presented and introduced such 
bills. If there is no cloud on the title to 
the submarginal lands under these in- 
land lakes, why would there then be the 
necessity to have a quitclaim bill intro- 
duced in the Congress? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in conclusion, I say that this merely per- 
mits the States to keep what they al- 
ready own and what they have under- 
stood to be theirs for over 160 years. It 
merely permits them to keep their own 
property. 

On the other hand, if this bill is not 
passed, then there is confusion as a re- 
sult of which some will feel that the 
Federal Government is trying to con- 
fiscate this property which belongs to 
the State and to nationalize it. 

Once it becomes nationalized then we 
are going to see some outsiders come in 
because we know that the States are 
much more able to efficiently handle this 
than these bureaucrats here in Wash- 
ington. In the event this is not reme- 
died here today, you are going to have 
confusion, where there is no certainty as 
tu just what the true status of the case is, 

Therefore, I hope that the majority in 
favor of this bill will be even greater 
than in the Eightieth Congress, when 
there were only 29 Members, after hear- 
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ings and debate and discussion, who 
voted against the bill presently before us. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. WERDEL. I would like to say 
the gentleman is entirely correct, in the 
light of what has happened in the Cen- 
tral Valley under the language of the 
California decision. The interpretation 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gos- 
SETT] is entirely correct, because the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation now takes the posi- 
tion, under the California decision re- 
ferred to, that even State riparian water 
rights can be cut off by the United States 
Government under the power that it has 
under the California decision to regulate 
commerce on inland streams. So they 
are already in the field telling the people 
of the United States that under these 
decisions the States have no water rights 
and that they eventually have to look 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. With reference to the 
statement made by the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. WErR- 
DEL], let us get this straight. The gen- 
tleman is referring to the Rancho Mar- 
guerita case? 

Mr. WERDEL. No. I am referring 
to what the Bureau of Reclamation, with 
many publicity artists, are doing in 
Central Valley. They are telling the 
people that when these waters are im- 
pounded they can eventually do any- 
thing they desire to do with the water, 
regardless of the riparian rights of the 
State of California. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thought you were 
referring to the suit filed by the Fed- 
eral Government with reference to 
Rancho Marguerita. 

Mr. WERDEL. No. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In re- 
sponse to the argument advanced by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WERDEL], the Federal Government in a 
law suit between Nebraska, Wyoming, 
and Colorado, asserted that theory; 
claiming that they had a right to the 
unappropriated waters of the stream. I 
am happy to report to the gentleman 
from California that the Supreme Court 
denied the Federal Government had any 
right whatsoever to appropriate public 
waters in those streams that apply to 
the doctrine of appropriation in the 
Western States. I think you will find 
that decision was in 1942. So this should 
not in any manner whatsoever involve 
the question of water rights in the 
Western States, because the Supreme 
Court in 1942, in the Nebraska-Wyom- 
ing-Colorado suit denied the authority 
of the Federal Government to assert 
ownership, which the gentleman is now 
fearful of. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 


I yield to the 


Mr, 
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Mr. YATES. As I understand the 
purpose of this bill, it is to confirm title 
im the States to the land lying beneath 
the waters within 3 miles of the present 
land boundaries. What will be the ef- 
fect of the bill, if any, upon the land 
lying outside the 3-mile limit? Does 
that belong to the States too, or to the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE]. 

Mr. LYLE. In answer to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. YATEs], it estab- 
lishes ownership of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Continental Shelf, that land 
lying seaward of the original State 
boundary, to which the Federal Govern- 
ment now only has title by an Executive 
order. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield in that connection? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas that 
under this bill Texas, Louisiana, and 
other coastal States have a perfect right 
to extend their boundaries at will. An- 
swering the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Illinois I may state that Texas by 
legislative enactment has extended its 
boundaries to the edge of the Continen- 
tal Shelf; so the Continental Shelf, no 
matter how far it may go under the 
Gulf of Mexico, as far as Texas is con- 
cerned, will apply to the State of Texas 
under the theory advanced by the pro- 
ponents of the bill. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules [Mr. SaBarnH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
amazed by the statement of my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. He 
again starts by charging that the bu- 
reaucrats want to control. It seems to 
me he is more interested in the oil pluto- 
crats. I want to preserve these rich de- 
posits for the people of the United 
States. 

The gentleman from Illinois claims he 
has received many communications 
from the city of Chicago expressing un- 
founded fear over the effect this legisla- 
tion might have on Lake Michigan. It 
is rather strange that I have not re- 
ceived a single such letter. He names 
the Chicago Title & Trust Co. Well, 
naturally, they might be interested— 
not that their concern lies in the wel- 
fare of the people, but in their selfish 
personal interest. Mention has been 
made of former Governor Green, of my 
State, who is associated at this time, 
and has been in the past, with the big 
interests, and naturally the interest of 
the oil companies has not been foreign 
to him. 

As to the legal questions involved, I 
certainly would place greater confidence 
and reliance in the opinions of our 
former colleague, Sam Hobbs, whose 
ability and reputation as an _ inter- 
national lawyer is unquestioned, than I 
would have in those of Governor Green. 
I recall the excellent presentation Sam 
Hobbs made when this same legislation 
was before us in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress and again in the Eightieth—the 
legal argument he made that remains 
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unanswered today. I want to insert at 
this point, as part of my remarks, his 
learned argument and I urge every 
Member to read it carefully so that 
when the real time comes to vote on 
this bill you will be able to vote intelli- 
gently. His arguments effectively and 
completely dissipate the contentions of 
the proponents of this legislation as to 
the rights of the States to these lands 
under the ocean. A brief outline of his 
arguments follow: 


Mr. Hosss. This is another illustration of 
legislation by slogan. Mr. Robert W. Kenny, 
who was the former attorney general of Cali- 
fornia, conceived the brilliant idea of calling 
this the tide lands bill, which, of course, is 
utterly false. Tide lands end where the bed 
of the sea which contains these oil deposits— 
$4,000,000,000 worth of them off the coast of 
California—begins. No one denies that, and 
yet they continue to call it the tide lands 
bill, to pull in the suckers. Gentlemen, 
whether you believe it or not, that is the 
truth. 

The low-water mark is where the tide 
lands end. The tide lands are those lands 
at the bed of the sea which sometimes are 
wet and sometimes dry, due to the ebb and 
flow of the tide. This does not begin until 
the tidelands end. So, for the love of God, 
do not be misled by that falsehood. 

They talk about the pier at Atlantic City. 
What they were doing off the coast of Cali- 
fornia was whipstocking out 2 and 3 miles. 
The Japanese tankers flying the Japanese 
flag took this oil into those tankers, 156,000 
barrels a day, getting ready for Pearl Harbor 
beyond a doubt. That was the only place 
they could get it at that time, so they parked 
at the outer edge of the 3-mile zone and got 
their fill so that they could almost take Pearl 
Harbor. 

What I mean is that this bill of Texas and 
Louisiana confers that ownership on the 
Federal Government. That is why in the 
minority report we used the expression it 
was a “calling card” for war. You cannot do 
that. Anybody who has even an ABC knowl- 
edge of international law knows that we 
never owned an inch from our shores ex- 
cept by treaty. We have treaties with over 
50 nations regarding the 3-mile zone. We 
started out with a swords’ length from 
shore; then a cross-bow shot; then a mus- 
ket; and finally they felt they had reached 
the limit with a cannon shot when a Nor- 
wegian cannon first penetrated to 3 miles; 
then, by unanimous agreement of the civil- 
ized nations, they agreed on the 3-mile zone 
as under the absolute control, although not 
ownership, of the littoral sovereign, of the 
littoral national sovereign. 

Now, gentlemen, just one more word about 
this. We have no right to extend that limit 
except in the same laborious way by which 
we negotiated the treaties that fixed it orig- 
inally. 

What I want to do is to answer one or 
two things. For instance, Mr. GOSSETT re- 
ferred to Mr. Ickes in his statement. Mr. 
Ickes did not have a thing in the world to 
do with the ocean; Mr. Ickes had nothing 
in the world to do with anything but dry 
land. Public lands is what they are—dry 
lands—and every lawyer in God's world who 
knows the law knows it. The law of the land 
and the law of lands means dry lands and 
not ocean-covered lands. So, of course, 
when he was writing that letter there res- 
ponding to an application to get him to 
execute a license under the ocean, he very 
properly said, “I am in charge of public 
lands and have nothing in the world to do 
with ocean-covered lands.” 

Now, Texas and Oklahoma are, by this bill, 
Mr. GoSsetT said, abrogating their right to 
the Continental Shelf. Of course, that is 


what the bill says. They are really increasing 
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their right to the Continental Shelf, but they 
fail to recognize the law of nations, the 
international law, that has obtained for 
more than 400 years without change, that 
the high seas are the highways of the na- 
tions, owned by none, and no one can claim 
exclusive rights. 

Now let me say the statement has been 
made here that up until 1938 there was no 
dispute as to the law. I will say there is 
not any dispute as to the law now. There 
is not a bit of dispute as to the law. Here 
is a case that was decided over 125 years ago 
in my own State of Alabama, and it set- 
tles the law, because it has never been ex- 
panded or qualified or overruled. It is the 
law of the land today. This particular part 
of the opinion is not but four lines long, 
and it is illuminating, and I want you to get 
it: 

“For, although the territorial limits of 
Alabama have extended all of her sovereign 
power into the sea, it is there, as on shore, 
but municipal power, subject to the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 

Gentlemen, the whole thing is there. 
Texas, as I understand it under the treaty 
under which she came in and the law, had 
her boundaries recognized for 10 or 10% 
miles out—3 leagues. So it was there, but 
as a municipal authority and subject to the 
Constitution of the United States for con- 
stitutional purposes, the first one being the 
right of defense. Texas cannot defend her- 
self, as big as she is, as rich as she is, and 
as powerful as she is; neither can any other 
State. We recognized that when we created 
the United States of America and declared 
it should be a permanent Union before the 
Constitution by more than 12 years. That 
is why the Treaty of Paris was negotiated 
not with the sovereign, separate States or 
colonies, but with the United States of 
America, eonomine, that was a sovereign en- 
tity before the Constitution—long before. 
And since then there can be no question 
about the four powers that have been con- 
veyed to the national entity by the Consti- 
tution. The first one is to provide for the 
common defense, to create and maintain an 
Army and Navy, to guard against the United 
States, and to collect imports and exports, 
etc. 

Now, gentlemen, the Marianna Flora case 
decides that. Every case decides it. I know 
the time is short, but I want to give you one 
illustration. When I apeared before the 
Senate committee on this 10 years ago, Chair- 
man CONNALLY said “Why, does not the gen- 
tleman know, as every other lawyer ought 
to know, that 54 times the Supreme Court 
has decided what we all believe, that these 
lands being to the States?” I said “No, 
sir; I do not know that to be true, but I will 
challenge the gentleman to prove it in this 
way: if you will show me any one case—any 
one—by the Supreme Court or any other 
court that hold that, I will eat my hat and 
buy you a new one and vote for your bill.” 
He said, “Why, I will go out and get it right 
now,” and he has not come back yet. 

There is not any case, gentlemen. And for 
more than 150 years the case of Pollard’s 
Lessee v. Hagan, et al (3 How. 212, 230), has 
been the law of the land, and since then 
there have been any number of cases de- 
cided by the Supreme Court, and recently 
United Statgs v. California (332 U. S. 18, 23); 
Toomer v. Witsell (334 U. S. 385, 402); and 
then, within the last week or two, which 
has not had a chance to get into the books. 
they have decided the case of Tezas and 
Louisiana v. The United States, and in every 
single one of them they have held just ex- 
actly what is the law, which is, gentlemen— 
and I am stating it categorically, and no one 
can dispute it—that no one owns title. 

Mr. Writs says the Supreme Court did 
not decree title. No one owns title to the 
high seas, to say it is to fix the right to 
take and use the elements in the bed of 
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the ocean. It is like the air we breathe. 
You do not have a deed or a mortgage or a 
law giving you any share of the air you 
breathe to sustain life; yet every baby that 
comes into the world has a right to breathe, 
and when we cut it off, it is called murder. 
So that is not any question. Nobody claims 
title. The Supreme Court is preeminently 
right when it says there is no title, but we 


have the preeminent, paramount, continuing 
right to control the 3-mile limit because we 
have treaties with every civilized nation giv- 
ing us that right abutting or littoral to our 


shores. That is the whole case. 

I think this particular bill is the worst 
I have ever seen. It is calling card pre- 
sented to every nation as an invitation to 
war, because the States here are deeding to 
the Federal Government that which they 
do not own and neither does the Federal 
Government—that is, out to the edge of the 
Continental Shelf. They are taking a deed 
to the 3-mile zone, which they never have 
owned, which the Supreme Court has four 
times said they do not own; they are seek- 
ing tu evade what is our sworn duty—to up- 
hold the Constitution of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, oil is one of the two or 
three most vital resources with which 
our Nation is concerned. It has been 
the source of tremendous wealth, and 
the fight of the greedy interests to con- 
trol and exploit this resource has been 
a long one. 

From Teapot Dome, out into the Pa- 
cific and now into the Gulf of Mexico, 
the fight of these powerful interests to 
control the last frontiers of the source of 
oil rages. 

The fate of our Nation may well be 
said to rest on the control of oil and 
its production. Our defense, now, in the 
past, and in the future is and has been 
dependent upon oil. Without it we are 
sunk. 

This legislation is not new. It has 
been before the Congress on two other 
occasions, in the Seventy-ninth and 
Eightieth Congresses, and was reported 
out in the Eighty-first but never reached 
the floor. 

The Supreme Court has ruled on this 
subject three times. In the cases of 
United States against Louisiana, June 
5, 1950; United States against Texas, 
June 5, 1950: and United States against 
California, in 1947. 


What are the issues involved? This 
bill is called a tidelands bill. This is a 
complete misnomer. The _ tidelands 


cover the land between high and low 
tide—nothing else. This bill involves 
lands under the ocean beyond the tide- 
lands. There is no decision, nor has 
there ever been a case asserting the fee- 
simple title to the 3-mile limit or the 
underwater lands beyond this limit. 

In United States against Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. in 1936, the Supreme Court 
clearly defined the powers which the 
States had in matters of this nature. 
In United States against California, 1947, 
the Court ruled the State of California 
is not the owner of the 3-mile marginal 
belt along its coast. 

A year later, the Cour* spoke through 
Chief Justice Vinson in Toomer against 
Witsell that “neither the Thirteen Orig- 
inal Colonies nor their successor States 
separately acquired ownership of the 3- 
mile belt.” 
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This legislation has been before Con- 
gress on numerous occasions as I said 
before. 

On July 27, 1946, in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, the House passed House Joint 
Resolution 225. This was a State’s 
rights quitclaim bill to the submerged 
coastal belt. The President vetoed his 
bill when it was finally passed by the 
Senate, on the grounds the issue was 
pending in the Supreme Court —United 
States against California—and should 
not be prejudged by Congress. The 
House upheld this veto. 

On April 30, 1948 in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, the House passed H. R. 5992, to 
reestablish title in the States to sub- 
merged lands within their boundaries. 
The Senate did not act on this bill. 

In the Eighty-first Congress, H. R. 
8137, substantially similar to this pres- 
ent bill, was reported to the House and 
a rule for its consideration was granted, 
but it never reached the floor of the 
House, awaiting a decision in the Texas 
and Louisiana cases I previously men- 
tioned. 

This bill quitclaims to the States and 
confirms title in the States to submerged 
lands within their historic and described 
boundaries. Of course, these historic 
claims are not founded on decisions of 
the courts in any case, nor are they in 
accord with the Constitution. There 
are no precedents establishing any his- 
toric rights involving any State. These 
lands are subject to the control of the 
Government, and this control should 
never be relinquished. These resources, 
such as this oil, the value of which runs 
into billions, belong to all the people and 
must not be turned over to the control 
of any State or group of States border- 
ing thereon, nor should private interests 
be permitted to exploit these resources 
for selfish profit through the subterfuge 
of paying a toll to one or two or three 
States. 

I shall not take further time to de- 
bate this question. I presume the rule 
is going to be adopted because I know 
our beloved Speaker and the people of 
Texas are very much interested in this 
legislation; in fact, he zealously advo- 
cates and supports all legislation of in- 
terest to his great State. Yes; this ap- 
plies also to my able and friendly col- 
league on the Rules Committee, Mr. 
Ly es, of Texas, who is handling this im- 
portant rule, who, like the Speaker, 
never misses the opportunity of advo- 
cating and urging matters that might 
be of interest to Texas. And this is 
more or less true of some other gentle- 
men from Texas, as well as from Cali- 
fornia and Louisiana, whose States 
would be enriched by this legislation 
against the interests of the rest of the 
Nation. 

Unfortunately, there are a few who 
refuse to realize and recognize the great 
benefits derived by Texas under the 
former and present Democratic admin- 
istrations. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I will take up no 
further time because I know that others 
well versed in the legal aspects of this 
question have much to tell us and I 
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want to give them time to present their 
case. 

Mr. COX. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. To my colleague on 
the Committee on Rules I cannot refuse 
to yield. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman will agree, 
will he not, that the Speaker is usually 
correct in the decisions he makes? 

Mr. SABATH. When it is in the in- 
terest of Texas, especially so, I agree. 
But, of course, he is interested also in the 
welfare of the country, and I admire 
him; we honor him. He is a great 
Speaker, but Texas is nearest to him, 
and when the interest of Texas is at 
stake he is always there; and naturally 
I cannot blame him. But I am inter- 
ested in all the people of the United 
States and I do not think we should part 
with any of the oil that is under the 
water; it should be preserved for our 
people. Consequently I think in view of 
the fact that a bill which would have 
deprived the Government of title to 
these lands, was vetoed by the President 
and that the Supreme Court has ruled 
on the matter three times. We are 
wasting our time in again trying to bring 
it to life and pass it against the best 
interests of the Nation, especially at this 
time when everybody recognizes the 
great need for the preservation of our 
very valuable oil deposits so vital to our 
national defense. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very hopeful this rule will be 
adopted. I shall support both the rule 
and the bill. Inasmuch as there is seem- 
ingly some division of opinion as to the 
legal effect the Supreme Court decision 
may have on the ownership of area bor- 
dering the Great Lakes and even some 
areas in or along the navigable rivers 
of the Nation, I feel that this legislation 
should be enacted so as to clarify the 
title of such areas so there can be no 
question in the future as to who actually 
has ownership. 

In the city of Cleveland, Ohio, many 
public and other buildings have been 
erected along the lake front on what was 
originally a part of Lake Erie but is now 
filled-in land. Most of the public build- 
ings belonging to Cuyahoga County and 
to the city of Cleveland are on land that 
has been filled in. Some of the railroad 
terminals are also located there. While 
it might be held by some that title to 
such property still rests with the State, 
there is some question about it in the 
minds of attorneys and others, and cer- 
tainly in the minds of many of our State 
officials. The same situation holds true 
in almost every other great city located 
on the Great Lakes. 

There are also serious questions af- 
fecting city, State, and county prop- 
erty rights along some of the navigable 
streams of the Nation. So it seems to 
me the logical thing to do is for the Con- 
gress to follow through on this matter 
once more, and do the thing they have 
attempted to do three times in the past, 
to fix for all time the ownership of these 
particular lands and properties. So I 


Speaker, will the 
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shall support both this rule, and the bill 
it makes in order, and hope all of my 
colleagues will do likewise. 

Mr. Speaker, I also wish to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity this time af- 
fords to call the attention of the House 
to page A4721 of the Appendix of the 
Recorp of yesterday where I inserted 
as a part of my remarks a great speech 
by a great American. I refer to the 
address made by Douglas MacArthur, 
General of the Army, night before last 
to a joint session of the General Assem- 
bly of Massachusetts. 

I especially wish to call the attention 
of my beloved friend, the majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], to this speech, 
and to urge him to read it very carefully. 
When I conclude my remarks I shall be 
very happy to present him with this par- 
ticular copy of the Recorp because I 
know he loves to quote the eloquent 
words of Douglas MacArthur. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK] quoted the general earlier this 
week in answering a statement which I 
had made on the floor of the House at 
that time. So I am sure he will want to 
comment on this latest great speech of 
General MacArthur. 

There are many statements the gen- 
eral made in his appearance before the 
Demccratic House and Republican Sen- 
ate of the gentleman’s own State, in the 
gentleman’s own city, where he was ap- 
plauded and cheered for his utterances. 
I feel sure my distinguished friend from 
Massachusetts will join in agreeing with 
all of the statements General MacAr- 
thur made in that historic meeting in 
his home city of Boston, and in his home 
og of Massachusetts, on night before 
ast. 

I would like to read at this time, for 
the benefit of the House and especially 
for the benefit of my esteemed friend, - 
the majority leader, just a paragraph 
or two from the MacArthur address. I 
shall mark several paragraphs in this 
copy of the Recorp that I will give to the 
majority leader as soon as I have con- 
cluded. Here is a specific paragraph I 
desire to read: 

Much that I have seen since my return to 
my native land after an absence of many 
years has filled me with immeasurable sat- 
isfaction and pride. Our material progress 
has been little short of phenomenal. 

It has established an eminence in material 
strength so far in advance of any other na- 
tion or combination of nations that talk of 
imminent threat to our national security 
through the application of external force is 
pure nonsense. 


And listen to this: 


It is not of any external threat that I con- 
cern mrself but rather of insidious forces 
working from within which have already so 
drastically altered the character of our free 
institutions—those institutions which for- 
merly we hailed at something beyond ques- 
tion or challenge-—those institutions we 
proudly called the American way of life. 


Then I would like to read another par- 
agraph or so: 

The free world’s one great hope for sur- 
vival now rests upon the maintaining and 
preserving of our own strength. Continue 
to dissipate it and that one hope is dead. 
If the American people would pass on the 
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standard of life and the heritage of oppor- 
tunity they themselves have enjoyed to their 
children and their children’s children they 
should ask their representatives in Govern- 
ment: 

“What is the plan for the easing of the 
tax burden upon us? What is the plan for 
bringing to a halt this inflationary move- 
ment which is progressively and inexorably 
decreasing the purchasing power of our cur- 
rency, nullifying the protection of our in- 
surance provisions, and reducing those of 
fixed income to hardship and even despair?” 

I fear these questions, if asked, would be 
met by stony silence. For just as in Korea 
there has been no plan. We have long 
drifted aimlessly with the sole safeguard 
against the ineptitude of our leaders resting 
upon American enterprise, American skill, 
and American courage. But once the incen- 
tive for the maximizing of these great at- 
tributes is lost the bulwark to support our 
failures is gone and the American way of 
life as we have known it will be gravely 
threatened. 


Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
paragraphs I would like to read but time 
will not permit, so I present, with my 
compliments, this copy of the Recorp 
to my beloved friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
so that he may have it for future refer- 
ence, with the hope he will quote from 
it long and often here on the floor of 
the House in the future. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. FisHER). 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the resolution and the bill 
which this resolution will make in order. 
It confirms title in the States to sub- 
merged lands in the rivers, lakes, and 
the land along the border of the coast 
lines commonly referred to as tidelands. 

This House has acted on the subject 
on two prior occasions and both times 
did so by decisive majorities. The last 
time, during the Ejightieth Congress, 
there were only 29 votes cast against a 
measure to confirm by an act of Con- 
gress the superior rights of the States to 
submerged tidelands. 

It is an interesting thing to look back 
and observe that for 150 years no one 
even questioned the prior rights of the 
respective States to these submerged 
lands. Then in 1933 Harold Ickes, then 
Secretary of Interior, aided and abetted 
by certain men who were apparently 
dominated by a desire to extend the 
power and control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, advanced the novel idea that 
Uncle Sam should claim title to the sub- 
merged areas involved. There had been 
some oil development along the coasts 
of California and Texas and they saw 
visions of new ventures for an all- 
powerful Federal Government. 

Then followed assertions of claims and 
the Supreme Court finally passed upon 
the issues involved. In a 4-to-3 decision 
the State of Texas was stripped of its 
oil-rich, submerged tidelands, and the 
decision was based upon a theory that 
the Federal Government holds a para- 
mount right to such resources in the 
interest of national security. The opin- 
ion amounted to judicial confiscation of 
property that for 150 years was claimed 
by, used by, and the title to which was 
recognized to be in, the State of Texas. 
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Mr. Speaker, this Supreme Court de- 
cision, based upon political rather than 
judicial reasoning, if permitted by this 
Congress to stand may be, and in my 
judgment will be, one of the most dan- 
gerous departures from American juris- 
prudence that has ever happened. Un- 
der such a precedent, if permitted to 
stand unchallenged by corrective legis- 
lation, the Federal Govefnment can 
make vassals out of the individual States 
and their constitutional rights as sov- 
ereigns within the confines of their own 
defined limitations. 

The decision also marks a precedent 
of dangerous import from another stand- 
point. That particular decision com- 
pletely abrogated a solemn agreement 
between the Federal Government and 
the sovereign State of Texas whereby 
the Federal Government agreed when 
Texas entered the Union, tha* the then 
defined boundaries of the Republic of 
Texas would remain inviolate. Those 
boundaries were established not by con- 
jecture or guesswork, but by metes and 
bounds to include the tidal area along 
our seashore. If the Supreme Court can 
abrogate the solemn contract in the 
name of paramount interest, equal foot- 
ing, and where national security is in- 
volved, then by the same token the Fed- 
eral Government can break contracts, 
violate established rights, jurisdictions, 
and rights of the respective States with 
respect to any other claim some future 
bureaucrat might dream up. 

It is generally recognized that under 
the Texas case, Federal Government 
may with equal legality lay claim to the 
gravel under the ground, the coal, oil, 
and other minerals that are deposited 
beneath the soil whether along the sea- 
coast, under a lake bed, or elsewhere. 
In other words, the decision is a most 
dangerous one if we are to continue to 
be a nation where individual States re- 
tain rights defined in and guaranteed 
by the Constitution. 

It is just lust for power, such grasping 
for authority and added jurisdiction that 
has destroyed other democratic govern- 
ments and it can happen here. Are we 
traveling toward an all-powerful, pater- 
nalistic central government, where the 
people of all the States will be dependent 
upon Washington for everything? I 
fear there are a good many people who 
hope so. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no disposition to 
belabor the issue. The subject will be 
thoroughly developed by others during 
the course of debate. There is a funda- 
mental issue of States’ rights, of recogni- 
tion of basic principles, involved in the 
outcome, and I feel confident this 
House will do justice to the situation 
when the votes are recorded. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]}. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
complete accord with the purposes of 
the Walter bill and I strongly favor its 
enactment. It simply restores and pro- 
tects the time-honored legal rights of 
the States of the Union to the lands, 
properties, and resources within their 
boundaries. It carries into effect the 
admonition of the Supreme Court in the 
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unfortunate California case (332 U. S. 
1$, 35), wherein the Court expressly 
pointed out that under the provisions 
of the Corstitution—article 4, section 3, 
clause 2—it is the resnonsibility and 
within the power of the Congress to 
“dispose of and make all reedful rules 
respecting the territory or other prop- 
erties belonging to the United States.” 
The Court in that case further stated 
that “the constitutional power of Con- 
gress in this respect is without limita- 
tion” (United States v. San Francisco 
(310 U. S. 16, 29-30). 

To those who criticize the holding of 
the Supreme Court in the California 
case, as well as its later decisions in the 
Louisiana and Texas cases, I would re- 
peat that the Supreme Court has, in 
effect, suggested that the Congress pro- 
ceed to perform its constitutional power 
and duty to enact laws and make all 
rules that are necessary in connection 
with the so-called tidelands or sub- 
merged lands areas. This bill will do 
just that. 

One other thcught in connection with 
the enactment of this hill: it will not 
only comply with the constitutional 
power and authority of the Congress to 
act in this respect, and concerning the 
particular properties within the bound- 
aries of the several States and those who 
hold under the authority of the States, 
but it will have the effect of preserving 
and extending the separate powers and 
duties of our Government, as set forth 
in the Constitution, the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and the judicial branches. 

This bill will have the effect of re- 
minding all concerned—the courts, the 
executive agencies, and the public at 
large—that the Congress of the United 
States fixes national policies; that it en- 
acts laws in the public interest, and that 
it directly represents, as our Constitu- 
tion and form of government intends, 
the people of all the States, and the Na- 
tion at large. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CoLmMEr). 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is generally agreed here that this reso- 
lution will pass and that the bill itself 
will pass by a substantial majority. Cer- 
tainly within the 3 minutes allotted to 
me I could not undertake to discuss the 
merits, the legal and const:tutional ques- 
tions involved. However, I should like 
to record the fact that I am very much 
for the pending bill. While it is true 
that my congressional district borders 
on the Gulf of Mexico and that large 
potential oil developments exist there, 
my interest in the proposed legislation 
goes beyond that. This is a question of 
States’ rights. It is an effort to prevent 
further encroachment on the rights and 
property of the several States of the 
Union by the Federal Government. 
Therefore, I would support this proposed 
legislation if I were a Representative of 
Colorado or some other interior State. 

However, Mz. Speaker, with your in- 
dulgence and the indulgence of the 
House, I should like to take these couple 
of minutes to pay my respects to a gentle- 
man who is very much identified with 
this legislation. )‘r. Speaker, there have 
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been a large number of bills introduced 
more or less similar to the one now being 
considered, whose author is the able gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. WALTER] 
during the past several years, seeking to 
quiet the title to these lands in the sever- 
al States. In fact, I have introduced two 
or three of these bills myself. But no 
one has devoted more time, more energy, 
or has been more effective in pursuing 
this matter than has the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GossetTT]. 
I think we are all aware of the fact that 
at the end of this month the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. GossetT! is voluntarily 
retiring from his services in this Cham- 
ber. I am also sure that, regardless of 
political or party alinements, the mem- 
bership of this body regrets that Ep 
Gossett is leaving us for new fields of 
endeavor. There are those among us no 
doubt who disagree with his philosophy 
of government, as will be exemplified 
here today by their opposition to this 
bill, which itself is in line with his philos- 
ophy. On the other hand, I doubt if 
there is a Member of this House who 
does not respect his integrity, his intel- 
ligence, and his personal and political 
courage. 

Ep Gossett is a conservative by nature. 
I have observed his efforts and his legis- 
lative conduct with great approval and 
admiration in the time that he has been 
a Member of this body. I know of no 
Member who has contributed more in the 
short time that he has been a Member 
of this House toward the advancement of 
good stable government and the preser- 
vation of this great Republic, to which 
he is so devoted, than has the retiring 
gentleman from Texas. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, when our be- 
loved friend, Ep Gossett, retires from 
this Congress in a few days he will carry 
with him the confidence, admiration, and 
the good wishes of his colleagues who 
have learned to respect him so much 
during his tenure here. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BeEckwortTH}. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, as 
a former teacher and as the son of a 
teacher, I am very interested in the 
passage of the tideland legislation 
which is being brought to the floor of 
the House today. I have always favored 
the legislation to make sure that the 
tidelands belong to our States. I include 
at this point some remarks I have here- 
tofore made on this subject. They were 
made June 26, 1950, and appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, volume 96, part 
7, page 9212: 

Mr. BeckworTH. I want to compliment my 
colleague on the excellent presentation he 
has given to the House, and to call to the 
attention of the House the fact that there is 
no person in this country more qualified to 
give a fair and concise statement than the 
gentleman who has spoken, for through the 
years he has been one of the high judges of 
the State of Texas, and has studied every 
problem that has come before him, in the 
most diligent manner possible. I think we 
all recognize the unassailable argument he 
has made. It is my hope that those who 
have not been privileged to hear him this 
afternoon will at least take the time to read 
that which he has said, for I cannot help but 
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believe if that is done we shall win-the fight 
which we know is right, to wit, the retention 
of the tidelands for our State. 


Our school people in Texas are vitally 
interested in this legislation. No group 
has worked harder to retain the tide- 
lands for Texas than our teachers and 
our State Teachers Association. I 
strongly favor this rule and shall again 
support the legislation as I have always 
supported and favored it in the past. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the rule and 
also of the bill. This question has been 
before the Congress and the people for 
several years. I have in previous Con- 
gresses introduced bills on the subject 
myself and many other Members of the 
House have done likewise. It seems to 
me that it is important that the owner- 
ship of these submerged lands be settled 
by the Congress and settled now. Be- 
cause of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, great confusion has arisen over 
the ownership of these lands. The 
question should be settled so that the 
lands in question might be developed 
without confusion and strife. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said by some 
who are opposing this legislation that 
this is a bill for the big oil companies. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
As a matter of fact, I understand that 
the big oil companies do not want this 
legislation. It is easier for them to deal 
with the Federal Government. The 
States have pretty strict conservation 
laws and regulations and it is my in- 
formation that the oil companies feel 
that they would be in a better position 
to deal with the Federal Government 
than with the State governments con- 
cerned. There is therefore no basis 
whatsoever for the charge that this is a 
bill for the oil interests. 

While the question of oil under the 
submerged lands of only three States— 
California, Texas, and Louisiana—is 
stressed by those who are opposing this 
bill, it is well to bear in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, that this legislation directly 
concerns every State in the Union. Do 
not forget that the injustices which are 
being heaped upon Louisiana, California, 
and Texas today in this matter may to- 
morrow be heaped upon the State of 
each Member here. I understand that 
practically every State in the Union has 
some submerged lands, river bottoms, 
lake bottoms, and coastal areas that are 
involved. This issue therefore is as 
much the fight of the Members of the 
House coming from inland f&tates as it 
is those coming from States having 
coastal waters. 

Mr. Speaker, this is purely a grab by 
the Federal Government that has for 
many years now been expanding its con- 
trols and power over the people of the 
Nation and even over the governments of 
the several States. This process of ex- 
pansion of Federal power has already 
gone too far, much too far. The sub- 
merged lands involved in this bill for 
150 years have been considered by every- 
body as belonging to the several States. 
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A long line of decisions of the Supreme 
Court supports that statement and con- 
clusion. It has only been within re- 
cent years when a greedy Federal Gov- 
ernment, desiring more cash and more 
power reached out with a long arm to 
take over these properties which have 
long been considered the property of the 
States. Unless the Congress of the 
United States, representing the people, 
has the determination to stand up and 
stop this grab for property belonging to 
the States, there is no telling what the 
end will be. 

I have already pointed out, Mr. Speak- 
er, that practically all of the States, in- 
land and coastal, have some submerged 
lands affected by this bill, but the issue 
goes much further than oil. Do not for- 
get that oil is but one phase of this fight. 
If the Federal Government has the au- 
thority to take over oil lands in a coastal 
State, then it has that authority to take 
over oil lands in inland States—lakes and 
river bottoms. If it has authority to 


“take over oil lands, it would have au- 


thority to take sand and gravel from 
these waters. If it has that authority, it 
would probably have authority to take 
over the vast fishing industry in coastal 
waters, and also inland waters. It is, 
therefore, evident, Mr. Speaker, that this 
oil grab is only the beginning and that 
unless this grab is resisted by the Con- 
gress, the time may come when the Fed- 
eral Government will assert control and 
ownership over many of the natural re- 
sources in every State of the Union. In 
fact, Mr. Speaker, in theory there can 
be almost no limit to what some future 
Federal official may think up and claim 
for the Federal Government. Who 
knows but what some ambitious Federal 
official will insist that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the claim to all oil and gas, 
and salt, and coal, and other minerals on 
the theory that the Federal Government 
once owned these lands. Someone may 
say that this idea is very farfetched. 
Yes, it is, but it is probably no more far- 
fetched than the idea a very few years 
ago advanced that the Federal Govern- 
ment owned and controlled submerged 
lands in coastal waters and in inland 
States, too. I feel that this grab for 
submerged lands is a starting point of a 
vicious cycle which will all but destroy 
the States themselves. 

The time, Mr. Speaker, to stop this 
is now. The hour is late. These grab- 
bers, these theorists, have gone too far 
already. I hope that this House and that 
the other body will pass this legislation 
overwhelmingly. Let us act courage- 
ously today for the rights of the people 
and for the rights of the several States. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gen.lem¢gn from West 
Virginia [Mr. BarLeyv). 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I read in 
our National Constitution that the Con- 
gress is expressly charged with the re- 
sponsibility of promoting the general 
welfare and providing for the common 
defense. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker, that the legisla- 
tion for which this rule is requested, 
namely, this plan to dissipate a great 
national resource, is not in the interest 
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of our general welfare. It weakens 
rather than strengthens our national 
defense. 

When I entered the Congress in 1945, 
one of the first pieces of major legis- 
lation that engaged my attention was 
an effort on my part to block a mora- 
torium in favor of some 84 stock fire in- 
surance companies that had been con- 
victed in the Federal courts—including 
the Supreme Court of Appeals—of prac- 
ticing discrimination in rates. 

I denounced that proposal to set aside 
by legislative fiat, a conviction by the 
highest judicial tribunal in our Nation. 
I want with equal vigor, to register my 
objection to this similar attempt to de- 
stroy by legislative fiat repeated deci- 
sions of our highest court, that promises 
so much for the common good and vi- 
tally affects our urgent defense efforts. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that one 
of the three Members of Congress who, 
in 1945, spearheaded the move to dis- 
credit our courts by sponsoring the in- 
surance mo:zatorium, is today the spon- 
sor of legislation that can have but one 
result and that is to weaken the con- 
fidence of the American people in the 
Stability, the honesty, and the fairness 
of our judicial procedures. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I am sure the gentle- 
man did not intend deliberately to de- 
ceive the House. The fact of the mat- 
ter is the insurance moratorium bill 
merely restated what the law had been 
for 75 years. 

Mr. BAILEY. The 
speaking on my time. 

I want to plead with you, my col- 
leagues, not to tread on this dangerous 
ground. Many of you, particularly my 
colleagues on the left of the center aisle, 
were both vehement and vociferous in 
your denunciation of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for endeavoring 
to pack the Supreme Court by getting 
rid of the “nine old men” in favor of 
younger blood and more liberal ideas. 

Today’s proposal by the oil lobby 
makes the former President’s action look 
tame indeed. Here and now, in the span 
of a few short hours and on the floor of 
the greatest and most deliberate legis- 
lative body in the world, they propose 
to do what you, the Congress and Amer- 
ican public opinion, refused to allow a 
President of the United States to do. 

The founding fathers in their great 
wisdom and foresight gave us a Consti- 
tution that makes abundantly clear the 
need for separate and independent ac- 
tion on the part of our legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial procedures. 

Shall we now, after nearly two cen- 
turies of obedience to their mandate, de- 
liberately flaunt our National Constitu- 
tion and make a shamble of the Halls of 
Congress in order that a clique of greedy 
millionaires may have a field day at the 
expense of the common citizen and to 
the detriment of our defense effort. 

» Though my voice may ring through 
these sacred Halls as the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, I make bold to 
denounce this rape of the judiciary. I 
protest this proposed insult to the intel- 
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ligence and integrity of every Member 
of the Congress. As a layman I plead 
with you, many of you as members of 
the bar, I plead with you to defeat this 
rule. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CrawFrorpD]) such time as he may 
require. 

PROPOSAL FOR TRANSIT INVESTIGATION 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, July 23, I addressed the House 
on the need for a thoroughgoing investi- 
gation of transportation facilities here 
in the metropolitan area. I mentioned 
that four distinict agencies are responsi- 
ble in one way or another for local trans- 
portation. In addition, I indirectly ques- 
tioned the business competency of the 
administrators of local transportation. 
Because of an additional request for a 
fare increase, and because of many com- 
plaints about local transit service, sev- 
eral people have urged a real investiga- 
tion. The gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. BEALL! has introduced a resolution 
to that effect. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
issues which this investigation should 
seriously consider. 

For example, from 1947 until 1950, the 
Capital Transit Co. has decreased its 
mileage of service by some 8,000,000 
miles. In 1947 the cars and busses cov- 
ered approximately 48,000,000 miles in 
their runs. In 1950 they covered only 
about 40,000,000 miles. During this 
same period of time, the fare was in- 
creased from 10 to 15 cents. The in- 
crease was roughly 50 percent for cash 
fares, about 60 percent or so for tokens 
and passes, the latter depending upon 
how frequently the passes are used. 

The earnings of the Capital Transit 
Co. are also of interest. The stock divi- 
dend paid for the first 6 months of 1950 
was 87 cents per share. For the first 6 
months of 1951, $4 per share was paid. 

Here I am, not attempting to judge 
people or business firms; I am merely 
pointing out that there is vital need for 
a top-notch investigation of this whole 
set-up. 

There are a number of important mat- 
ters which the investigation should con- 
sider. One of the most fundamental of 
these, it seems to me, is the need for 
maximum utilization of equipment on 
the part of CTC. Reports come to me 
that much equipment sits around in the 
yards, some of it even at rush hours 
when trolleys and busses are painfully 
jammed. 

Another problem is the use of trolleys. 
The company has considerable sums in- 
vested in cars and in underground con- 
duits. Yet trolley transportation pre- 
cludes express service, and in rush hour 
it is quite unsatisfactory. 

The company wishes another fare in- 
crease. Short-haul traffic has already 
declined. People will not pay a high fee 
to ride only a few blocks downtown. 
And without short-haul fares, CTC nat- 
urally has to get revenue some place, so 
it raises fares, an inconvenience to long- 
haul passengers who probably cannot do 
without public transportation. The in- 
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vestigation should attempt a solution for 
this vexing problem. 

Mr. Speaker, what is the nature of 
CTC’s business? It is public. But CTC 
operates under a franchise. Therefore, 
its efficiency and competency as a busi- 
ness is vital. The Committee on the 
District of Columbia should as soon as 
conveniently possible get to work on an 
investigation. The gentleman from 
Maryland [{Mr. Beatt! and the Sena- 
tors from Virginia (Mr. Byrp and Mr. 
ROBERTSON] should be supported in 
their legislative efforts to bring about an 
investigation. 

If the businessmen who are operating 
this public transportation are not fully 
capable, we should know about it. If 
they are not interested in the public 
welfare, we should know about it. Be- 
cause of the many complaints of recent, 
and the many possibilities for improve- 
ments, the Committee on the District of 
Columbia should begin this investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me, 
I include an editorial from the Evening 
Star, Thursday, July 26, 1951, which fol- 
lows: 

MUDDLED TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 

Representative Crawrorp, of Michigan, has 
given a needed boost to the developing 
movement for a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the muddled public transportation 
situation in the Washington metropolitan 
area. The situation is muddled for the rea- 
son that there are four different regulatory 
commissions functioning in the area, as Mr. 
CrawrForp stressed in a House speech. Only 
one of the agencies, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has any over-all author- 
ity—and this is limited by law and appro- 
priations. There is little question as to the 
power of the ICC, however, to make a study 
of regional mass-transportation problems, 
as proposed by governmental and civic in- 
terests. Mr. Crawrorp wants the House 
District Committee to “add its strength to 
those requesting such an investigation.” 

If the ICC is awaiting a directive from 
Congress before taking action, this author- 
ity may be forthcoming before long. Sena- 
tors Byrp and Ropertson, of Virginia, are 
the latest supporters of legislation to pro- 
vide for the inquiry. They have introduced 
a companion piece to Maryland Representa- 
tive BEALL’s bill for a broad bus-streetcar 
study in the Washington metropolitan area. 
The inquiry would be unusual, but not 
without precedent. 

Advocates of the investigation point out 
that the ICC last year conducted a somewhat 
similar study of transit difficulties in the 
Omaha-Council Bluffs metropolitan area. 
These two cities are separated by the Mis- 
souri River. Two transit companies serve 
them. As a result of complaints of inade- 
quate services and double fares for those 
riding from one city to the other, the ICC 
launched a study of the whole area. It 
rules that the evidence “not only amply 
supports, but in our opinion requires, the 
conclusion that the two cities comprise a 
single metropolitan community and should 
be afforded a transportation service that 
will enable the public to travel from any 


section of the area to any other section at 
a@ single fare.” 
Under the proposed congressional resolu- 


tions, the ICC would be asked to study the 
adequacy and convenience of passenger car- 
rier facilities and service and the reasonable- 
ness of fares in the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C., including the District of 
Columbia, Montgomery County, and Prince 
Georges County, Md., and Arlington County, 
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Fairfax County, and the cities of Falls Church 
and Alexandria, Va. The inquiry would be 
made in cooperation with the Virginia 
Corporation Commission, the Maryland Pub- 
lic Service Commission, and the District 
Public Utilities Commission, to the extent 
deemed necessary by the ICC. 

The local problem is more complex than 
that which confronted the ICC at Omaha 
and Council Bluffs. Instead of two com- 
panies, it would have to study the operations 
of more than half a dozen companies which 
carry passengers by bus or streetcar within 
the Washington area. There are no transfers 
between the different lines, although there 
is, by ICC order, a joint-ticket arrangement 
between the Capital Transit Co. and two 
Virginia bus lines—for the benefit of em- 
ployees at the Pentagon, the Navy Annex, and 
other nearby Federal installations. The au- 
thority of the ICC to issue the joint-fare 
order, despite the fact that Capital Transit ts 
not engaged in interstate commerce between 
the District and Virginia, has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court. 

Whether the ICC is the best agency to 
make such an investigation, even though it 
may have full authority is another question. 
There is mounting sentiment for a special 
body to perform regulatory functions in this 
region—functions which now are outside the 
scope of the District, Maryland, and Virginia 
commissions, but which are of mutual con- 
cern to all the communities within the 
region. If the ICC does no more than pave 
the way for creation of such an agency, it 
will have made a worth-while contribution 
toward joint solution of the metropolitan 
area's mass-transportation difficulties. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remainder of the time to the 


gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hat- 
LECK. 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 


legislation which we are considering here 
is similar in many respects to other sub- 
merged lands legislation which we have 
taken up in years past and during the 
time I have been here. I have supported 
that legislation and I support the legis- 
lation we are considering now. 

My stand is consistent and in line with 
the thinking of citizens and officials of 
my own State of Indiana. Most recent 
expression of that viewpoint is contained 
in a telegram which I have received 
from the Honorable J. Emmett McMan- 
amon attorney general, State of Indi- 
ana, which reads as follows: 

Hon. CHaARLEs A. HALLECK, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

We earnestly solicit your serious atten- 
tion and consideration of H. R. 4484 to be 
considered on floor of the House this week. 
May become most important to Indiana’s 
title to its State land under Lake Michigan 
by constitutional boundaries. 

J. EMMETT MCMANAMON, 
Attorney General, State of Indiana, 


This controversy over ownership of 
submerged lands is just one more in a 
series of bare-faced attempts by advo- 
cates of Federal control to run rough- 
shod over the historic concept of rights 
enjoyed by the several States and by the 
citizens within those States. 

Once again we face a familiar issue: 
encroachment by big government. 

Once again that encroachment is 
cloaked in the all-too-familiar guise of 
beneficent paternalism. 

Once again the Corgress is called upon 
as a bulwark to resist the schemes of the 
planners who would chip away, piece by 
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piece, the foundation of American free- 
dom established by custom and the Con- 
stitution. 

These attempt to extend the scope of 
Federal power at the expense of State 
governments and the individual all have 
a familiar pattern. 

The propaganda accompanying these 
attempted grabs would have the people 
believe that only the Federal Govern- 
ment can be trusted to develop our re- 
sources and spend the proceeds. 

By the same token, we are asked to be- 
lieve that State governments are for 
some vague reason unfit and incapable 
of exercising the sovereign rights re- 
served tor them by the Constitution. 

More than that, we are warned that 
natural resources, left to the adminis- 
tration of our States, will be ruinously 
exploited, looted, plundered, and laid 
waste, while only under the protecting 
arm of the Federal Government will 
these same resources be conserved, de- 
veloped, and the proceeds employed only 
in the besi interests of the greatest num- 
ber of people. 

It is the old theme that Washington 
knows best. The very history of this 
Nation's progress belies that contention. 
The history of any nation’s progress 
belies that contention. 

Certainly it can be shown that in the 
great enterprise of developing this 
Nation’s oil resources the States have 
demonstrated their ability and determi- 
nation te work out comprehensive pro- 
grams for the conservation of this nat- 
ural resource and for economy in the 
manner in which it is taken from the 
ground. No one can deny, in fact, that 
the State have tak-n the lead in the 
promotion of careful practices which 
insure against waste in the recovery of 
this resource. 

How very familiar, too, is the tech- 
nique employed by the schemers who will 
miss no chance to ‘ead this Nation down 
a road of increased Federal authority at 
the expense of individual liberty and 
State prerogatives. 

That technique involves wrapping 
these plots in the flag—calling for action 
in the name of national defense—or 
cloaking it in some other device designed 
to place every opponent, no matter how 
sincere, in a compromising light. 

In the instance of the submerged lands 
controversy proponents of Federal 
ownership have again resorted to this 
now time-worn and transparent device. 
We are assured blandly that Federal 
proceeds from exploitation of these 
lands will be used for purposes of educa- 
tion. 

It is a neat trick; bring national de- 
fense or the education of our children 
into the picture and dare anyone to 
oppose the project. 

Or link the determination of the sev- 
eral States to stand up for what has been 
theirs without question—link that deter- 
mination to “special interests” and dare 
anyone # stand with the States. 

I cannot believe the Congress is going 
to be bullied by this unconscionable at- 
tempt to confiscate property. 

I do not think this Congress believes 
that only by Federal control can the in- 
terests of this Nation be served, and that 
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the several States are, in fact, 48 scoun- 
drels not to be trusted with the wealth 
which is within their historic borders. 

In the past two decades I have seen the 
Federal Government encroaching, by 
every conceivable device, on the ability of 
the various States to run their own affairs 
and to keep their own financial houses 
in order. 

Back of this movement has been an 
insatiable appetite on the part of the 
administration for new sources of reve- 
nue. Many of our States today, their 
citizens bled white by the tax demands 
of a growing bureaucracy, are finding 
themselves with backs to the wall for 
want of ways to raise adequate funds 
fo» the maintenance of routine services 
to their people. 

Let us not delude ourselves. The real 
reason why the advocates of Federal 
ownership over submerged lands are so 
insistent in their claim is that it repre- 
sents a new opportunity to sap the poten- 
tial vitality of States, keeping them in 
bondage to a giant paternalism. 

Much stress has been laid, in this argu- 
ment, on decisions by the Supreme Court 
concerning this matter. 

We must never forget that the laws 
of this land are conceived first, last, and 
always by the Congress of the United 
States, and by no other department of 
the Government. 

In this case we are faced with an ab- 
sence of written, definitive law. Wehave 
been operating under an accepted prece- 
dent which has gone unchallenged down 
through the years to modern times. 

It is the duty of this Congress to place 
on the books a statute which will affirm 
for all time the unwritten law under 
which we have operated for so many 
years. To me it is significant that we 
were not faced with this problem until 
the hot eyes of the power-grabbers saw 
possibilities for challenging a historic 
fact to further their drive toward Fed- 
eral dominance. 

To deny affirmation of the basic prin- 
ciple before us here is to open the door 
to an increasingly vociferous campaign 
for even greater control over the tradi- 
tional and sacred property rights of the 
States and our people. 

Let us not be misled by deliberate at- 
tempts to confuse and ensnar] argument 
on this matter. 

This is basically an issue involving the 
rights of States and an attempt by advo- 
cates of absolute Federal power to usurp 
those rights. 

It is an issue which must be resolved 
by the Congress. 

It is an issue which I sincerely believe 
must, in all fairness and in compatibility 
with honor and tradition be resolved in 
favor of the States. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Mappen]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to this bill and to the rule. I 
am opposed to the rule of H. R, 4484, 
known as the tidelands bill and I am 
also opposed to the passage of this bill. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on three different occasions, has 
held that the various coastal States 
owned the land underneath the ebb and 
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flow of the tide, but that the Federal 
Government is the natural and inherent 
owner of the lands beyond the tidelands. 

This legislation, if enacted into law, 
will place under the control of Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Louisiana, and other 
coastal States the great bulk of under- 
lying oil reserves beyond the tide line 
and the value of these reserves are 
roughly estimated from thirty-five bil- 
lions upward. The proponents of this 
legislation draw a red herring across the 
real issues by talking about the bill giv- 
ing the various States rights to lands 
adjoining and underneath inland rivers, 
lakes, and so forth. This contention is 
fallacious and in direct contradiction of 
the facts. The proponents of this bill 
desire to keep as far away as possible 
from the fact that by placing these un- 
limited oil reserves beyond the coast- 
lines of the United States in control of 
the various States, it would eventually 
cause the Federal Government to lose 
jurisdiction and control over billions of 
dollars worth of oil which some day our 
Navy, Air Force, and Defense Depart- 
ments will need for our national protec- 
tion. When they talk about this bill 
upholding States rights, they are merely 
trying to take the minds of the Members 
of this House and the American public 
off the fact that the primary purpose 
of the bill is to divert these vast coast- 
line oil reserves away from the Federal 
Government and place them under the 
jurisdiction of the several States so the 
oil companies can eventually secure 
ownership of billions upon billions of 
dollars worth of Federal oil production. 

President Truman and sever’! Attor- 
neys General have fought and opposed 
this legislation when it was considered 
by the Congress on former occasions. 
One of the reasons why the Democratic 
Party has won every Presidential elec- 
tion in 20 years is that fact that our 
two Presidents and the majority of the 
Democratic Members of Congress have 
opposed legislation of this type which 
would dissipate our natural resources 
for the benefit of special privilege and 
private plunder. 

Each State which was admitted to the 
Union after our Thirteen Original States, 
hac the same equal rights with the Orig- 
inal Thirteen States. 
was no specific grant conveying fee sim- 
ple title to the 3-mile zone to the Fed- 
eral Government, neverthelss the right 
to conserve, take, and use the petro- 
leum in the bed of the marginal sea 
is under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is an inherent sovereignty 
which existed long before the Consti- 
tution and which is confirmed by that 
document. The right of all the people 
of the United States, acting through 
their National Government for the use 
of this submerged oil, is like the per- 
sonal right to breathe the free air. 

The issue is clear and I do hope that 
the membership will not dissipate our 
natural resources at the behest of oil 
interests who are promulgating this bill. 
Let us not cripple rational defense for 
future generations. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana {Mr. PassMAN}. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the resolution and the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H. R. 
4484, the bill that has for its purpose to 
settle forever the fact that the States are 
the owners of the tidelands, the sub- 
merged lands, including the soil under 
navigable inland waters. Since the 
founding of our Nation the States have 
exercised sovereignty over submerged 
lands, including tidelands and soils under 
all navigable waters in their territory or 
jurisdiction, whether inland or not. 

Through the years there never ap- 
peared to be any question about State 
ownership of the tidelands until recently 
when the Supreme Court, by a narrow 
decision, ruled, in part, otherwise. 

During the course of debate, sufficient 
evidence will be offered to remove any 
doubt whatsoever from the minds of 
those who wish to protect the Constitu- 
tion and States’ rights and the sover- 
eignty of the States as intended by our 
founding fathers which is so thoroughly 
defined in the Constitution. 

It is not easy for any of us to be un- 
fairly critical of our fellow Americans, 
whether they be Members of Congress, 
the Supreme Court or in the executive 
branch of the Government, but if we 
would only stop and think of the en- 
croachment of the Federal Government 
upon States’ rights during the past 18 
years, it would be a revelation. Some of 
the things that many of our fellow 
Americans are now inclined to approve 
would have been entirely foreign 15 to 
20 years ago because little by little 
States’ rights are being usurped. If this 
Congress or some future Congress neg- 
lects its duty to reverse the decision 
of the Supreme Court and thus permit 
its decision to stand with respect to 
lands beneath our ocean waters and 
other submerged lands, then, in my 
opinion, it will be the beginning of the 
end to sovereign States as our fore- 
fathers intended for them to be and 
which meaning is so plainly defined in 
the Constitution. We are bound to agree 
that some courts have gone far afield 
in their interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, and to pass H. R. 4484 would have 
a wholesome effect upon the entire Na- 
tion and would demonstrate very clearly 
that the Congress still has sufficient 
power, as the Constitution intended, to 
rectify errors by the courts and the 
executive department which have gone 
far to circumvent the Constitution. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from South Carolina |Mr. RILEy)}. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of the passage of this bill. When 
a measure, almost identical with it was 
on the floor of the House in April 1948, 
I spoke in favor of its passage then. We 
passed that bill in the House, by an 
overwhelming majority, but it was too 
late for the Senate to act upon it. 

The California case had been decided 
by the Supreme Court when we had this 
measure up before. Since then, the Lou- 
isiana and the Texas cases have been de- 
cided. These cases upset over fifty-three 
pr-vious decisions of our Supreme Court, 
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where it had been decided, or at least 
held to be the belief of our people in this 
country, that the people of the States 
had control of the land under the inland 
navigable waters, and out to the historic 
3-mile limit at sea. 

These decisions certainly have a direct 
as well as an indirect bearing on my 
State. According to figures made avail- 
able to me, we have in Sonth Carolina 461 
square miles “f inland waterways and 
561 square miles of marginai sea terri- 
tory. It is of utmost importance to the 
happiness of the people of my State 
that any question as to title or ownership 
or control of the soil beneath our inland 
navigable waters or within the 3-mile 
limit out at sea, be quieted. 

Where the United States Government 
is concerned, I like to think of our mar- 
ginal sea territory, and our inland wa- 
terways, as highways, over which the 
Federal Government has a right to 
travel and to direct travel. I like to 
think of the Federal Government's use 
of these waters in the same way that the 
use would be treated in the business 
world, namely, as an easement. We 
have always considered these stream 
beds and lake beds, and the bed under 
the marginal sea, as coming within the 
province of State sovereignty. We have 
always believed that the natural re- 
sources underlying these streams and 
lakes and sea, as being the States’ to use 
and enjoy. We do not question the 
right of the Federal Government to use 
these waterways in keeping commerce 
open to the various States, or of exert- 
ing the Federal sovereignty in any way, 
always keeping in mind, however, that 
the Government merely has an ease- 
ment or right-of-way, but that the 
property itself over which the easement 
or right-of-way exists, is peculiarly the 
States’. In my State we have some min- 
ing interest, and especially fine kaolin 
deposits. I see little, if any, distinction, 
between the Federal Government's 
claim to minerals or resources under the 
waters of our lakes and streams and 
marginal sea, and a like claim of the 
Federal Government to these other 
mineral deposits inland. If by court 
decision, our right to one, which has ex- 
isted for many decades, may be stricken 
down, then it may follow that our right 
to the other, may likewise be taken 
from us. 

South Carolina enjoys a large fish- 
ing business, and it constitutes income 
for a large group of industrious people. 
The cases recently decided by the Su- 
preme Court decreed paramount power 
including the right to appropriate all 
the resources of the soil under the wa- 
ter area without compensation to the 
State. In another decision of the Su- 
preme Court, invoiving fishing off the 
coast of South Carolina, ,entitled 
“Toomer v. Witsell,” reported in Three 
Hundred and Thirty-fourth United 
States Reports at page 385, the Court 
said among other things: 

While United States y. California does not 
preclude all State regulations of activity in 
the marginal sea, the case does hold that 
neither the Thirteen Original Colonies nor 
their successor States separately acquired 
“ownership” of the 3-mile belt. 
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Thus it may be seen, that if the State 
does not have all regulations under the 
sea and under the streams and lakes of 
the State, the question arises as to just 
what rights, if any, the State has. In 
view of these decisions, a question ex- 
ists in the minds of people who earn 
their livelihood from the fishing indus- 
try, as to how long this business will be 
permitted to go unrestrained of Federal 
control. Absolute deprivation of com- 
pensation to the States for these miner- 
als and resources has resulted from the 
Court’s decisions in the California, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas cases. It seems to me 
that this measure under consideration 
merely returns to the States what re- 
cently for the first time was decided not 
to belong to the States. I believe this 
a good bill, a just bill, and I sincerely 
hope that it will be enacted into law. ~ 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon’ ([Mr. 
ANGELL]. 

(Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include certain excerpts.) 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced on January 15, 1945, House Joint 
Resolution 67 which had for its purpose 
a declaration of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in regard 
to ownership and title to tide and sub- 
merged lands. I introduced similar res- 
olutions in previous Congresses. The 
purpose of these resolutions, as stated 
thereon, is to quiet the titles of the re- 
spective States, and others, to lands be- 
neath tidewaters and lands beneath 
navigable waters within the boundaries 
of such States, and to prevent further 
clouding of such titles. I favor the pas- 
sage of H. R. 4484, which carries out the 
objectives of these resolutions. 

While it is true that oil deposits on 
submerged land has given rise to this 
legislation, the principle involved is ap- 
plicable to all interests in such lands 
and is equally applicable to every State 
in the Union having submerged lands, 
and particularly to those States border- 
ing upon the ocean. Oregon has no 
commercial oil fields but is interested in 
the broad question involved as it is 
equally applicable to docks and to the 
structures over waters adjacent to the 
shore line, as well as to mineral deposits 
under the waters. 

The contention has been raised by cer- 
tain officials and by the institution of 
a suit in the courts that neither the in- 
dividual States nor the United States has 
title to the submerged lands below low- 
water mark and extending out to the 3- 
mile limit, but that the United States, 
by virtue of its power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and to pro- 
vide for the national defense and main- 
tain a navy, and by reason of its 
national sovereignty, has a right to ap- 
propriate petroleum products in the sub- 
merged lands below low-water mark and 
within the 3-mile limit. 

Mr. Speaker, I maintain the follow- 
ing propositions: 

First. Title to the submerged lands 
in question is owned by the State in 
whose territory the lands lie. 

Second. The United States has no title 
of any kind in and to these lands or to 
the petroleum products or minerals 
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under the soil. Its only rights therein 
are such as are given to it by the Con- 
stitution, extending power over inter- 
state and foreign commerce. 

Third. Under the Constitution, the 
United States is a government of dele- 
gated powers and has only such national 
sovereignty as is given to it by the Con- 
stitution. The States retain all the sov- 
ereign powers they originally had before 
the compact was entered into in estab- 
lishing the United States, and all of these 
residuary powers are still held by the 
States except the powers delegated by 
the Constitution to the United States. 

Fourth. The National Government has 
the right to provide and maintain a navy 
and provide for the national defense, but 
in doing so it is subject to the provisions 
of the Constitution and cannot deprive a 
State or an individual of its property or 
rights without due process of law, includ- 
ing just compensation. 

I call attention to the act of Congress 
admitting the State of Oregon into the 
Union, wherein it is provided in sec- 
tion 1: 

Admission of State—Boundaries: That 
Oregon be, and she is hereby, received into 
the Union on an equal footing with the 
other States in all respects whatever, with 
the following boundaries: In order that the 
boundaries of the State may be known and 
established, it is hereby ordained and de- 
clared that the State of Oregon shall be 
bounded as follows, to wit: Beginning one 
marine league at sea, due west from the point 
where the forty-second parallel of north lati- 
tude intersects the same; thence northerly, 
at the same distance from the line of the 
coast lying west and opposite the State, in- 
cluding all islands within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, to a point due west 
and opposite the middle of the north ship 
channel of the Columbia River; thence east. 
erly, to and up the middle channel of said 
river, and, where it is divided by islands, up 
the middle of the widest channel thereof, to 
a point near Fort Walla Walla, where the 
forty-sixth parallel of north latitude crosses 
said river; thence east, on said parallel, to 
the middle of the main channel of the 
Shoshone or Snake River; thence up the 
middle of the main channel of said river to 
the mouth of-the Owyhee River; thence due 
south to the parallel of latitude 42° north; 
thence west along said parallel to the place 
of beginning, including jurisdiction in civil 
and criminal cases upon the Columbia River 
and Snake R'‘ver, concurrently with States 


and Territories of which those rivers form a, 


boundary in common with this State. 


There are two provisions of this act 
that are important in considering this 
legislation: First, Oregon was admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with 
all other States in all respects whatever ; 
second, it is recognized that the terri- 
torial] boundaries of Oregon extend one 
marine league at sea. From this specific 
provision it was recognized by the United 
States in its compact in admitting the 
State into the Union that the submerged 
lands in question are a part of the terri- 
tory of Oregon. The rule with respect 
to ownership of the submerged lands 
lying above low-water mark and those 
lying outside of the low-water mark and 
to the 3-mile limit is the same. The 
courts have made no distinction with 
respect to such submerged lands. 

The question of the title and owner- 
ship to these submerged lands in Ore- 
gon has been adjudicated by the United 
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States Supreme Court on two separate 
occasions. The cases to which I refer 
are Shively v. Bowlby (decided March 5, 
1894 (152 U.S. 1)), and United States v. 
Oregon (decided April 1, 1935 (295 U. S. 
1)). It is submitted that the principles 
of law enunciated in these two decisions 
determine definitely that the title to the 
submerged lands under consideration is 
vested in the State, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no title therein or any in- 
terest or control over them other than 
such rights as have been given to the 
United States by the Constitution with 
respect to interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

The Court in Shively against Bowlby 
said: 

I. By the common law, both the title and 
the dominion of the sea, and of rivers and 
arms of the sea, where the tide ebbs and 
flows, and of all the lands below high-water 
mark, within the jurisdiction of the Crown 
of England, are in the King. Such waters, 
and the Jands which they cover, either at all 
times, or it least when the tide is in, are 
incapable of ordinary and private occupa- 
tion, cultivation, and improvement; and 
their natural and primary uses are public 
in their nature, for highways of navigation 
and commerce, domestic and foreign, and 
for the purpose of fishing by all the King’s 
subjects. Therefore the title, jus privatum, 
in such lands, as of waste and unoccupied 
lands, belongs to the King as the sovereign; 
and the dominion thereof, jus publicum, is 
vested in him as the representative of the 
nation and for the public benefit (p. 11). 

In England, from the time of Lord Hale, 
it has been treated as settled that the title 
in the soil of the sea, or of arms of the sea, 
below ordinary high-water mark, is in the 
King, except so far as an individual or 
a corporation has acquired rights in it 
by express grant, or by prescription or 
usage; * . + 

It is equally well settled that a grant from 
the sovereign of land bounded by the sea, or 
by any navigable tidewater, does not pass 
any title below high-water mark; unless the 
language of the grant, or long usage under 
it, clearly indicates that such was the inten- 
_ 

By the law of England also every building 
or wharf erected without license below high- 
water mark, where the soil is the King’s, is 
& purpresture and may, at the suit of the 
King, either be demolished, or be seized and 
rented for his benefit, if it is not a nuisance 
to navigation (p. 13). 

The English ons in America were 
claimed by right of discovery. Having been 
discovered by subjects of the King of Eng- 
lance and taken possession of in his name, 
by his authority, or with his assent, they 
were held by the King as the representative 
of and in trust for the nation; and all vacant 
lands, and the exclusive power to grant them, 
were vested in him. The various charters 
granted by different monarchs of the Stuart 
dynasty for large tracts of territory on the 
Atlantic coast conveyed to the grantees both 
the territory described and the powers of 
government, including the property and the 
dominion of lands under tidewaters. And 
upon the American Revolution, all the rights 
of the Crown and of Parliament vested in 
the several States, subject to the rights sur- 
rendered to the national government by the 
Constitution of the United States. Johnson 
v. McIntosh (8 Wheat. 543, 595); Martin v. 
Waddell (16 Pet. 367, 408-410, 414); Com- 
monwealth v. Rorbury (9 Gray 451, 478-481); 
Stevens v. Paterson & Newark Railroad (5 
Vroom (34 N. J. Law), 532); People v. New 
York & Staten Island Ferry (68 N. Y¥. 71) 
(p. 15). 
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IV. The new States admitted into the 
Union since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion have the same rights as the original 
States in the tidewaters, and in the lands 
below the high-water mark, within their 
respective jurisdictions (p. 26). 

In Pollard v. Hagen (1844), this Court, 
upon full consideration (overruling anything 
to the contrary in Pollard v. Kibbe (14 Pet. 
353); Mobile v. Eslava (16 Pet. 234); Mobile 
v. Hallett (16 Pet. 261); Mobile v. Emanuel 
(1 How. 95); and Pollard v. Files (2 How. 
591)); adjudged that, upon the admission of 
the State of Alabama into the Union, the 
title in the lands below high-water mark of 
navigable waters passed to the State, and 
could not afterward be granted away by 
the Congress of the United States. Mr. Jus- 
tice McKinley, delivering the opinion of the 
court (Mr. Justice Catron alone dissenting), 
said: “We think a proper examination of 
this subject will show that the United States 
never held any municipal sovereignty, juris- 
diction, or right of soil in and to the terri- 
tory of which Alabama or any of the new 
States were formed; except for temporary 
purposes, and to execute the trusts created 
by the acts of the Virginia and Georgia 
legislatures, and the deeds of cession exe- 
cuted by them to the United States, and 
the trust created by the treaty with the 
French Republic of the 30th of April 1803 
ceding Louisiana. When the United States 
accepted the cession of the territory, they 
took upon themselves the trust to hold the 
municipal eminent domain for the new 
States, and to invest them with it to the 
same extent, in all respects, that it was held 
by the States ceding the territories. When 
Alabama was admitted into the Union, on an 
equal footing with the original States, she 
succeeded to all the rights of sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, and eminent domain which 
Georgia possessed at the date of the ces- 
sion, except so far as this right was dimin- 
ished by the public lands remaining in the 
possession and under the control of the 
United States for the temporary purposes 
provided for in the deed of cession and the 
legislative acts connected with it. Nothing 
remained to the United States, according 
to the terms of the agreement, but the pub- 
lic lands” (3 How. 221-223). “Alabama is 
therefore entitled to the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over all the territory within her 
limits, subject to the common law, to the 
same extent that Georgia possessed it be- 
fore she ceded it to the United States. To 
maintain any other doctrine is to deny 
that Alabama has been admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, the Constitution, laws, and compact 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Then to 
f*abama belong the navigable waters, and 
soils under them, in controversy in this case, 
subject to the rights surrendered by the 
Constitution to the United States” (3 How. 
228,229 * * *) (pp. 26, 27, and 28). 

In Weber v. Harbor Commissioners, it was 
held that a person afterward acquiring the 
title of the city in a lot and wharf below 
high-water mark had no right to complain 
of works constructed by commissioners of 
the State, under authority of the legislature, 
for the protection of the harbor and the 
convenience of shipping, in front of his 
wharf, and preventing the approach of 
vessels to it; and Mr. Justice Field, in de- 
livering judgment, said: “Although the title 
to the soil under the tidewaters of the bay 
was acquired by the United States by cession 
from Mexico, equally with the title to the 
upland, they held it only in trust for the fu- 
ture State. Upon the admission of Cali- 
fornia into the Union upon equal footing 
with the original States, absolute property 
in, and dominion and sovereignty over, all 
soils under the tidewaters within her limits 
passed to the State, with the consequent 
right to dispose of the title to any part of 
said soiJs in such manner as she might deem 
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proper, subject only to the paramount right 
of navigation over the waters, so far as such 
navigation might be required by the necessi- 
ties of commerce with foreign nations or 
among the several States, the regulation of 
which was vested in the general Govern- 
ment” (18 Wall. 65, 66). 

In the very recent case of Knight v. United 
States Land Association, Mr. Justice Lamar, 
in delivering judgment, said: “It is the 
settled rule of law in this court that abso- 
lute property in, and dominion and sover- 
eignty over, the soils under the tidewaters 
in the original States were reserved to the 
several States; and that the new States since 
admitted have the same rights, sovereignty, 
and jurisdiction in that behalf as the orig- 
inal States possess within their respective 
borders. Upon the acquisition of the terri- 
tory from Mexico, the United States acquired 
the title to tidelands equally with the title 
to upland; but with respect to the former 
they held it only in trust for the future 
States that might be erected out of such 
territory” (142 U. S. 183). In support of 
these propositions he referred to Martin v. 
Waddell, Pollard v. Hagen, Mumford v. 
Wardwell, and Weber v, Harbor Commissioner 
above cited (pp. 29 and 30). 


The Court, after reviewing ‘the law in 
its former decisions, specifically held 
with respect to the title to the submerged 
lands in Oregon that the title was vested 
in the State, saying: 1 

By the law of the State of Oregon, as de- 
clared and established by the decisions of 
its supreme court, the owner of upland 
bounding on navigable water has no title in 
the adjoining lands below high-water mark, 
and no right to build wharves thereon, except 
as expressly permitted by statutes of the 
State; but the State has the title in those 
lands, and, unless they have been so built 
upon with its permission, the right to sell 
and convey them to anyone, free of any right 
in the proprietor of the upland, and subject 
only to the paramount right of navigation 
inherent in the public. (Hinman v. Warren 
(6 Oregon, 408); Parker v. Taylor (7 Oregon, 
435); Parker v. Rogers (8 Oregon, 183); Shive- 
ly v. Parker (9 Oregon, 500); McCann v. 
Oregon Railway (13 Oregon, 455); Bowlby v. 
Shively (22 Oregon, 410). (See also Shively 
v. Welch (10 Sawyer, 136, 140, 141)) (p. 52.) 


The Court’s conclusions are signifi- 
cant: 

Lands under tidewaters are incapable of 
cultivation or improvement in the manner 
of lands above high-water mark. They are 
of great value to the public for the purposes 
of commerce, navigation, and fishery. Their 
improvement by individuals, when permitted, 
is incidental or subordinate to the public use 
and right. Therefore, the title and control 
of them are vested in the sovereign for the 
benefit of the whole people. 

At common law the title and the domin- 
ion in lands flowed by the tide were in the 
king for the benefit of the nation. Upon 
the settlement of the Colonies, like rights 
passed to the grantees in the royal charters, 
in trust for the communities to be estab- 
lished. Upon the American Revolution, these 
rights, charged with a like trust, were vested 
in the original States within their respective 
borders, subject to the rights surrendered 
by the Constitution to the United States. 

Upon the acquisition of a Territory by 
the United States, whether by cession frorn 
one of the States, or by treaty with a foreign 
country, or by discovery and settlement, the 
same title and dominion passed to the United 
States, for the benefit of the whole people, 
and in trust for the several States to be 
ultimately created out of the Territory. 

The new States admitted into the Union 
since the adoption of the Constitution have 
the same rights as the original States in the 
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tidewaters, and in the lands under them, 
within their respective judisdictions. The 
title and rights of riparian or littoral pro- 
prietors in the soil below high-water mark, 
therefore, are governed by the laws of the 
several States, subject to the rights granted 
to the United States by the Constitution. 

The United States, while they hold the 
country as a territory, having all the powers 
both of national and of municipal govern- 
ment, may grant, for appropriate purposes, 
titles or rights in the soil below high-water 
mark of tidewaters. But they have never 
done so by general laws; and, unless in some 
case of international duty or public exigency, 
have acted upon the policy, as most in ac- 
cordance with the interest of the people 
and with the object for which the terri- 
tories were acquired, of leaving the admin- 
istration and disposition of the sovereign 
rights in navigable waters, and in the soil 
under them, to the control of the States 
respectively, when organized and admitted 
into the Union. 

Grants by Congress of portions of the 
public lands within a territory to settlers 
thereon, though bordering on or bounded 
by navigable waters, convey, of their own 
force, no title or right below high-water 
mark, and do not impair the title and do- 
minion of the future State when created: 
but leave the question of the use of the 
shores by the owners of uplands to the 
sovereign control of each State, subject only 
to the rights vested by the Constitution in 
the United States. 

The donation-land claim, bounded by the 
Columbia River, upon which the plaintiff in 
error relies, includes no title or right in the 
land below high-water mark; and the stat- 
utes of Oregon, under which the defendants 
in error hold, are a constitutional and legal 
exercise by the State of Oregon of its do- 
minion over the lands under navigable 
waters (pp. 57 and 58). 


It is submitted that this holding by 
the Supreme Court definitely establishes 
that the ownership, sovereignty, and 
control of all of the submerged lands 
within the territorial boundaries of Ore- 
gon which extend out 3 miles from the 
shore line on the Pacific Ocean are 
vested in the State of Oregon; that the 
United States has no ownership, control, 
or dominion over the same; that such 
powers as are delegated to it by the 
Constitution with respect to navigation 
and commerce are not to be construed 
as ownership and do not give to the 
Federal Government any indicia of own- 
ership; that the sovereignty with respect 
to such lands is vested in the States and 
not in the Federal Government. 

The Supreme Court in the later case, 
in which the State of Oregon was a 
party—Wnited States against Oregon— 
reexamined this same question and 
again laid down this definite rule, the 
Court speaking through Mr. Justice 
Stone, said: 

The State of Oregon was admitted to the 
Union on February 14, 1859. At that date 
the area within the meander line was a 








States. No part of it has ever been dis- 
posed of, in terms, by any grant of the 
United States. Decision of the principal 
issues raised by the pleadings and proof turns 
on the question whether the area involved 
underlie navigable waters at the time of the 
admission of Oregon to statehood. If the 
waters were navigable in fact, title passed 
to the State upon her admission to the 
Union. (Shively v. Bowlby i152 U. S. 1, 
26-31), Scott v. Lattig (227 U. S. 229, 242, 
243), Oklahoma v. Tez 258 U. S. 574, 583, 
5901), United States v. Utah (203 U. 8. 64, 
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75).) If the waters were nonnavigable, our 
decision must then turn on the question 
whether the title of the United States to 
the lands in question, or part of them, has 
passed to the State (p. 6). 

Dominion over navigable waters and prop- 
erty in the soil under them are so identified 
with the sovereign power of government that 
& presumption against their separation from 
sovereignty must be indulged, in constru- 
ing either grants by the sovereign of the 
lands to be held in private ownership or 
transfer of sovereignty itself. See Massachu- 
setts v. New York (271 U. S. 65, 89). For 
that reason, upon the admission of a State 
to the Union, the title of the United States 
to lands underlying navigable waters within 
the States passes to it, as incident to the 
transfer to the State of local sovereignty, 
and is subject only to the paramount power 
of the United States to control such waters 
for purposes of navigation in interstate and 
foreign commerce. But if the waters are not 
navigable in fact, the title of the United 
States to land underlying them remans un- 
affected by the creation of the new State, 
See United States v. Utah (supra, 75), Okla- 
homa v. Tezas (supra, 583, 591). Since the 
effect upon the title to such lands is the 
result of Federal action in admitting a State 
to the Union, the question, whether the 
waters within the State under which the 
lands lie are navigable or nonnavigable, is 
a Federal, not a local one. It is, therefore, 
to be determined according to the law of 
usages recognized and applied in the Fed- 
eral courts, even though, as in the present 
case, the waters are not capable of use for 
navigation in interstate or foreign commerce, 
United States v. Holt State Bank (270 U. S. 
49, 55, 56), United States v. Utah (supra, 
75), Brewer-Elliott Oil Co. v. United States 
(260 U. S. 77, 87) (p. 14). 


Mr. Speaker, it is submitted that, as 
shown by the holdings of the Supreme 
Court in the two cases in which titles 
to Oregor lands were involved, which 
cases follow the uniform rule laid down 
by the Court, the titles to the submerged 
lands under consideration are vested in 
the respective States within whose boun- 
daries they lie, and, therefore, the con- 
tention by the proponents of the legis- 
lation that the title is vested in no one 
is untenable. The tile being in the 
State, it follows that the United States 
does not have any jurisdiction or con- 
trol over the lands themselves or the 
petroleum products or minerals that may 
lie beneath the soil. 

It remains to consider the question as 
to whether or not the powers of the Na- 
tional Government to provide and main- 
tain a navy and provide for the national 
defense gives the Government the power 
to take the petroleum products in ques- 
tion. Having reached the conclusion 
that the title to these lands is vested in 
the States, and that under their sover- 
eign powers they have the right not only 
to hold and control the land but also to 
dispose of the title, it necessarily fol- 
lows that the Federal Government in at- 
tempting to acquire these lands must do 
so under the same rules and principles 
of law as obtain with respect to its deal- 
ings with other property not owned by 
the Federal Government. It does not 


follow that because the United States is 
empowered to maintain a navy and pro- 
vide for the national defense it can ap- 
propriate to itself private property 
owned either by one or more of the 
States of the Union or owned by individ- 
ual citizens, 


Under the law if these 
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properties are essential for governmental 
use with respect to the national defense 
or the maintenance of a navy, the Gov- 
ernment has the right to acquire them by 
condemnation under eminent domain, 
which involves due process of law and 
compensation. ‘The Federal Govern- 
ment has no more right to take these pri- 
vately owned properties, many of which 
have now been disposed of either by out- 
right sale or lease by the State of Cali- 
fornia, than it has to take the Capitol 
Building belonging to the State of Cali- 
fornia, the State university buildings at 
Berkeley, or other properties owned by 
the State. Such powers are only held by 
a totalitarian state and not by a consti- 
tutional democracy such as the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, in the State of Oregon 
the commission of public docks, a munic- 
ipal corporation, has through authority 
vested in it by the State made extensive 
improvements and has erected docks, 
grain elevators, and other dock facilities 
inyolving large expenditures on these 
submerged lands. Other municipal cor- 
porations in the State have erected on 
such lands flour mills, wharves, and 
docks, and issued bonds thereon for the 
payment of same. If the contention ad- 
vanced by the Government as set forth 
in the suit instituted by its officials is 
sustained it will deprive the States of the 
vested titles they now hold in these sub- 
merged lands, which property rights have 
been recognized by the courts for over a 
century as shown by the cases I have 
cited. 

I hope the House will approve this bill, 
H. R. 4484. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I read 

this bill very carefully. I am familiar 
with the various other bills that have 
passed the House and were vetoed by 
the President. I am of the conviction 
that this bill is a bill of, for, and by the 
oil interests. It is just that and nothing 
else. . 
Oil, to my mind, ic like gold of the 
nineteenth century. In fact, it has 
been called “liquid gold.” Its quest has 
always stimulated greed and quest for 
power. It is no different today than it 
ever was. The quest for this liquid gold 
has stimulated tremendous greed and 
tremendous quest for power on the part 
of present day oil buccaneers. I repeat 
that this is a bill for the oil interests. 
No matter how you decorate it, it is just 
that. Frankly the oil freebooters of to- 
day have much more to gain than Cap- 
tain Kidd, Laffite, and the motley crews 
that made the history of piracy so culor- 
ful. 

But beyond that the bill adversely 
affects our national defense, because 
there is no plan or policy of conserva- 
tion. Leases may be made by the States 
without let or hindrance; leases on the 
Federal domain out to the edge of the 
Continental Shelf may be made by the 
States without restriction. Those leases 
may be made exclusively to one, two, or 
even three favorite companies, and there 
is nothing in the bill that sets up any kind 
of standard whereby there can be pre- 
vented evil concentration of economic 
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power. I envisage, if this bill passes, an 
elephantine and monolithic concentra- 
tion of oil power. With this bill and the 
great concentration of power made pos- 
sible, the floors of the sea are to be as 
debauched as the cotton fields of the 
South and the vast ranges of the West. 

Beyond that I want to say that the 
Supreme Court on three different occa- 
sions held that the States owned the 
“tidelands,” that is lands covered and 
uncovered by the tide, between low and 
high water. The Court held that oil 
below low-water mark and seaward be- 
longs not to the States and is the heri- 
tage of the Nation and belongs to the 
Nation and not to Texas, California and 
Louisiana. But the bill H. R. 4484 would 
erase the Supreme Court decisions and 
give the oil companies an iron grip on 
this black treasure. 

Those who advocate this rule and this 
bill propose that the national heritage 
shall be transferred primarily to three 
States. True, it would give the right of 
disposal to the States, but these com- 
panies—Standard Oil, Humble, Sinclair, 
Sun, Texas, and so forth—let us not be 
deceived—rule the roost. 

State commissions are supposed to 
rule these companies, but experience 
shows that over the years, unfortunately, 
those regulated have a habit of becom- 
ing the regulators. The power of these 
companies, with all their economic and 
financial ramifications, is enormous— 
too great to be resisted. They demon- 
strate and control the processes of State 
lease making. One would be naive and 
guileless to think otherwise. 

This bill has been improperly called 
a tidelands bill. That is a misnomer. 
Tidelands constitute the land between 
low- and high-water marks, between 
which the tide ebbs and flows. There 
has never been any question that the 
individual States own these tidelands. 
And the Supreme Court has affirmed 
this. 

Furthermore the States not only own 
the tidelands, but as well the beds and 
land under their inland rivers, bays, in- 
lets, and waterways, and all oil and 
other products under such inland rivers, 
bays, channels, inlets, straits, harbors, 
and waterways are the property of the 
States, not the Nation. 

Thus tidelands and lands under all 
inland waters, like, for example, the 
Great Lakes, are the property of the 
individual States. 

The Supreme Court has affirmed the 
title of the Central Government only to 
submerged coast lands seaward of tide- 
lands—seaward of low-water mark 
where tidelands end. 

The Central Government presently as 
the result of the Supreme Court decision 
has paramount and proprietary rights 
to all minerals in the so-called mar- 
ginal belt which lies from the line of 
low tide seaward three geographical 
miles plus, as well as the Continental 
Shelf, which extends indefinitely sea- 
ward from the end of the 3-mile mar- 
ginal belt. 

Thus there are three types of land 
involved: 
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First. Tidelands—between low and 
high water—which the States own. 
The Federal Government lays no claim 
thereto. 

Second. The marginal belt, 3 miles 
outward from low-water mark, which 
the Federal Government claims and 
owns. 

Third. The Continental Shelf, which 
extends indefinitely seaward from the 
end of the marginal belt. The Continen- 
tal Shelf and marginal belt should be 
and are within the sovereign ownership 
of the United States. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I hope the gentleman 
will pardon me if I do not yield on the 
rule; I will yield in general debate. 

They want tc transfer the national 
heritage to the States of Texas, Louisi- 
ana, and California. I hope we will not 
stand idly by and let that be done. 

I said that there is not involved here 
the question of the transfer of minerals 
or products under inland waterways to 
the Federal Government. Efforts have 
been made to frighten and stampede 
the Members particularly from inland 
and noncoastal States into accepting this 
bill. For example, the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General have pro- 
duced a brief which has been promul- 
gated and distributed among the Mem- 
bers. Three of the State attorneys gen- 
eral who wrote that report come from 
the States primarily involved, Louisiana, 
Texas, and California. They are trying 
to pull the wool over your eyes by tell- 
ing you that the various products under 
your rivers, and under your lakes, and 
under your bays are irvolved and that 
they are going to be stolen, taken away, 
pilfered from the States and handed 
over to the Federal Government. That 
is all balderdash. That is a snide, mean, 
contemptible tissue of lies. That is not 
true; no such claim has ever been made. 
The gravel under the river and lake beds 
remains with the States. The gold under 
the rivers in Colorado or California and 
Idaho and the coal from Pennsylvania 
river beds and the rich Minnesota and 
Wisconsin deposits of iron ore under the 
Great Lakes they say will be turned over 
to the Federal,Government. No such 
claim ever has been made nor will be 
made and it is sinful to make such an 
argument. 

What has been the attitude of the 
Government in that regard? The 
truth, the unvarnished truth is that no 
inland water is involved. This was 
stated as long ago as October 1945 by 
the then Attorney General Tom Clark. 
It was stated by President Truman in 
his veto message on House Joint Reso- 
lution 225, August 1, 1946. It was af- 
firmed by Attorney General McGrath 
before the House Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee June 6, 1951. He said: 

Throughout this controversy, representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice and of 
other branches of the Federal Government 
have repeatedly declared shat the United 
States makes no claim whatsoever to the 
ownership of lands «inderlying inland navi- 
gable waters and such lands were specifically 
excluded when the complaints were filed. 


This argument about inland waters is 
a hoax and a trick. Do not be deceived. 





Do not let the wool be pulled over your 
Do not legitimize a raid on the 
Nation's natural resources. 

LYLE. Mr. 
nately statements have been made here 
The oil companies 
lobbied against this bill; they lobbied 
They do not 


eyes. 


Mr. 


that are not true. 


against the bill with me. 


want this bill; they would much prefer, 
in my judgment, to have the Federal 
Government run it because it would be 
cheaper for them; it would be less re- 
Strictive against them, and the Federal 
Government has no conservation laws 
which are binding upon them. This is 
not only an oil-compan.’ bill, but it is a 
bill which they do not advocate or want. 

As I stated before, Mr. Speaker, this 
measure is here, unfortunately, because 
of the wildest judicial interloping. 
people of America have a right to have 
confidence in this body, but by the wild 
decisions of some of our courts, they 
have no confidence in the future of their 


ownership of property. 


This is an obligation we owe the people 
of America and I sincerely hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that we discharge that over- 
whelmingly and give, not take but give, 
to the States that which belongs to them 
and take nothing which rightfully be- 
longs to the Federal Government. 


bill should pass. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 


Speaker, 


tleman from Texas has expired. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 


previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the resolution. 


The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Green) there 


were—ayes 103, noes 37. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground a quorum is 
not present and make a point of order 


that a quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 


is not present. 


unfortu- 


The 


This 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 270, nays 92, not voting 71, 


as follows: 


[Roll No. 138] 









YEAS—270 

Aandahl Bennett, Mich. Clevenger 
Abbitt Bentsen Cole, Kans. 
Abernethy Berry Colmer 
Adair Betts Combs 
Albert Bishop Cooley 
Allen, Calif. Blackney Cooper 
Allen, Il. Boggs, Del Corbett 
Allen, La. Boggs. La Cotton 
Andersen, Bolton Cox 

H. Cari Bonner Crawford 
Anderson, Bow Cunningham 

Calif. Boykin Curtis, Nebr. 
Andresen. Bramblett Dague 

August H. Bray avis, Ga 
Andrews Brown, Ga. Davis, Tenn. 
Angell Brown, Ohio Davis, Wis. 
Aspinall Brownson Deane 
Auchincloss Bryson DeGraffenried 
Ayres Budge Dempsey 
Baker Buffett Denny 
Barden Burleson Devereux 
Bates, Ky. Burton D’Ewart 
Bates, Mass. Bush Dolliver 
Battle Butler Donohue 
Beall Byrnes, Wis. Donovan 
Beamer Carlyle Doughton 
Beckworth Chelf Doyle 
Belcher Chenoweth Elston 
Bender Chiperfield Engle 
Bennett, Fla. Church Evins 
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Fallon 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fernandez 
Fisher 
Ford 
Forrester 
Frazier 
Fugate 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Gary 
Gathings 
George 
Gossett 
Graham 
Grant 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Gross 
Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hand 
Harden 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison, Va. 


Harrison, Wyo. 


Hart 
Harvey 
Havenner 
Hays, Ark. 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Herlong 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 

Hill 
Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 


Hoffman, Mich 


Holifieid 
Holmes 
Hope 
Howell 
Hunter 


Jackson, Calif. 


James 
Jarman 
Jenison 
Jenkins 
Jensen 
Johnson 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, 
Woodrow W 


Addonizio 
Anfuso 
Bailey 
Bakewell 
Baring 
Barrett 
Blatnik 
Bolling 
Bosone 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Burnside 
Byrne. N. Y. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Case 
Celler 





Dollinger 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Feighan 
Fine 

Flood 
Fogarty 
Forand 
Furcolo 


Arends 
Armstrong 
Breen 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Busbey 
Camp 
Chatham 
Cole. N. Y. 
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Judd Riley 
Kean Rivers 
Kearney Roberts 
Kearns Robeson 
Kerr Rogers, Colo 
Kersten, Wis. Rogers, Tex. 
Kilday Sadlak 
King St. George 
Lanham Sasscer 
Lantaff Schwabe 
Larcade Scott, Hardie 
LeCompte Scrivner 
Lovre Scudder 
Lucas Seely-Brown 
Lyle Shafer 


McConnell Sheehan 
McCormack Shelley 





McCulloch Sikes 
McGregor Sittler 
McKinnon Smith, Miss. 
McMillan Smith, V: 
McMullen Smith, Wis. 
McVey Stanley 
Mack, Wash. Steed 
Mahon Stefan 
Martin, Iowa Sutton 
Merrow Taber 
Miller, Calif. Tackett 
Miller, Md Talle 
Miller, Nebr. Teague 
Mills Thomas 
Morano Thompson, 
Morris Mich. 
Morrison Thompson, Tex. 
Mumma Thornberry 
Murdock Tollefson 
Nelson Towe 
Nicholson Trimble 
Norrell Vail 
O'Hara Van Pelt 
Ostertag Van Zandt 
Passman Vaughn 
Patman Velde 
Patten Vorys 
Patterson Vursell 
Philbin Walter 
Phillips Watts 
Pickett Weichel 
Poage Werdel 
Potter Wheeler 
Poulson Whitten 
Priest Wickersham 
Prouty Widnall 
Rains Wigglesworth 
Rankin Williams, N. Y. 
Reece, Tenn. Willis 
Reed, Ill. Wilson, Tex. 
Reed, N. Y. Winstead 
Rees, Kans Wolcott 
Regan Wolverton 
Richards Wood, Idaho 
Riehlman Yorty 
NAYS—92 
Gordon Mitchell 
Granahan Morgan 
Granger Moulder 
Green Multer 
Hays, Ohio Murphy 
Heffernan O'Brien, Tl, 
Heller O’Konski 
Hull O'Netll 
Jackson, Wash. O'Toole 
Javits Polk 
Jones, Mo Price 
Karsten, Mo. Quinn 
Keating Rabaut 
Kee Radwan 
Kelly, N. Y. Ramsay 
Kennedy Reams 
Keogh Rhodes 
Kirwan Ribicoff 
Klein Rodino 
Kluczynski Rooney 
Lane Roosevelt 
Lesinski Sabath 
McCarthy Secrest 
McGrath Sieminskl 
Machrowicz Spe > 
Mack, Il. Taylor 
Madden Weict 
Magee Wier 
Mansfield Yates 
Marshall Zablocki 
Meader 
NOT VOTING—71 
Coudert Eaton 
Crumpacker Ellsworth 
Curtis, Mo Garmatz 
Dawson Gavin 
Denton Gillette 
Dingell Golden 
Dondero Goodwin 
Dorn Gore 
Durham Gwinn 








Hall, Morton Simpson, Il. 

Edwin ArthurMurray, Tenn, Simpson, Pa. 
Hoffman, 01. Murray,Wis. Smith, Kans, 
Horan Norbiad Springer 
Irving O’Brien, Mich, Staggers 
Jones, Perkins Stigler 

Hamilton C, Powell Stockman 
Kelley, Pa. Preston Vinson 
Kilburn Redden Wharton 
Latham Rogers, Fila Whitaker 
Lind Rogers, Mass. Williams, Miss. 
McDonough Seylor Wilson, Ind. 
McGuire Scott, Withrow 
Martin, Mass, Hugh D., Jr. Wood, Ga. 
Mason Sheppard Woodruff 
Miller, N. Y. Short 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Busbey for, with Mr. Denton against. 

Mr. Preston for, with Mr. O’Brien of Michi- 
gan against. 

Mr. Camp for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Dorn for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Wood of Georgia for, with Mr. Breen 
against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Kelley of Penn- 


sylvania against. 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 


McGutre against. 
Mr. Brooks for, with Mr. Lind against. 
Mr. Durham for, with Mr. Dawson against. 
Mr. Redden for, with Mr. Irving against. 
Mr. Whitaker for, with Mr. Perkins against, 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Sheppard with Mr. Curtis of Missourt. 

Mr. Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Staggers with Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Hamilton C. Jones with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Stigler with Mr. Short. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Hugh 
D. Scott, Jr. 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Rogers of Florida with Mr. Ellsworth, 

Mr. Gore with Mr. Arends. 


Mr. JuNEs and Mr. Buckiey changed 
their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4484) to confirm and 
establish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, to provide 
for the use and control of said lands and 
resources, and to provide for the use, 
control, exploration, development, and 
conservation of certain resources of the 
Continental Ehelf lying outside of State 
boundaries. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4484, with 
Mr. Smita of Virginia in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CELLAR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas {Mr. Gossett). 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, 
roughly, H. R. 4484 does two things. It 
confirms in the States the submerged 
lands within their respective boundaries 
and it confirms in the Federal Govern- 
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ment paramount power and dominion 
over the Continental Shelf outside of the 
respective boundaries of the States, im- 
plementing the Federal Government’s 
control and operations of such areas. 

In an effort to present orderly debate 
and to divide the issues to be discussed, 
it falls my lot to do two things: First, to 
give you a brief Listory of this legisla- 
tion, and secondly; to explain what this 
bill does. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


First, let us briefly sketch the histori- 
cal background of the so-called tide- 
lands controversy. Prior to 1935, law- 
yers and laymen of this country almost 
unanimously assumed that the States 
owned the lands of the marginal sea 
within their described boundaries. Cer- 
tainly no one even now can question the 
fact that for 150 years the States of the 
Union were in peaceable possession of 
this area under an assumption of title. 
Eveh as late as 1933, the then Secretary 
of the Interior, Harold Ickes, who has 
since been the chief exponent of Federal 
control, assumed that the States owned 
the area in dispute. 

I have here a photostatic copy of a 
letter which Mr. Ickes wrote in 1933 in 
response to an inquiry by an applicant 
for a lease on the tidelands or the lands 
under the so-called marginal sea. Mr. 
Ickes replied on December 22, 1933, quot- 
ing from the case of Hardin v. Jordan 
(140 U. S. 371): 

With regard to grants of the Government 
for lands bordering on tidewater, it has been 
distinctly settled that they only extend to 
high-water mark, and that the title to the 
shore and lands under water in front of lands 
so granted enures to the State within which 
they are situated, if a State has been or- 
ganized and established there. 


Then he said: 

The foregoing is a statement of the set- 
tled law, and therefore no rights can be 
granted to you either under the Leasing Act 
of February 25, 1920, or under any other 
public-land law. 


After this time, however, the marginal 
sea became more and more valuable. 
Much oil began to be produced, espe- 
cially off the coast of California. Visions 
of wealth and power can do much to the 
minds and comsciences of men. Mr. 
Ickes, after conferences with Harry Hop- 
kins and others, changed his mind, and 
around 1935 a request was made of the 
Attorney General to file suit against 
California in an effort to determine 
whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment could acquire the petroleum re- 
sources of the marginal sea off the Cali- 
fornia coast. In 1937, and again in 1939, 
resolutions were introduced in the Con- 
gress seeking to authorize and instruct 
the Attorney General to file such suit. 
No action was had on these resolutions. 
In October 1945 the Attorney General 
filed the California case in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In the Seventy-ninth Congress, on 
July 27, 1946, the House passed House 
House Joint Resolution 225 by a vote of 
188 to 67. This was a bill confirming the 
title of the States to lands within their 
boundaries and the bill was subsequently 
passed by the Senate and subsequently 
vetoed by the President. The Presiden- 
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tial veto rested primarily on the ground 
that a suit was then pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
that the case should not be prejudged by 
the Congress. 

On June 23, 1947, the Supreme Court 
handed down the decision in the Cali- 
fornia case. Justice Black wrote the 
majority opinion with Justices Reed and 
Frankfurter dissenting. The California 
decision held that the State of California 
did not own the lands beneath the mar- 
ginal seas within the boundaries of that 
State. The decision did not say who 
owned such lands, but did assert that the 
Federal Government had paramount 
power and dominion over the area in 
question, and therefore the right to the 
resources beneath the soil. The deci- 
sion created consternation and confu- 
sion throughout the United States. It 
left many issues undecided and in doubt. 

In their dissenting opinions Justices 
Reed and Prankfurter drew the logical 
conclusions that under the theory and 
philosophy of the California decision, the 
Federal Government could take without 
compensation coal, iron ore, or any of 
the resources of any of the States that 
it might wish to appropriate. 

In the Eightieth Congress, on April 30, 
1948, the House passed H. R. 5992 by a 
vote of 257 to 29. This bill, like House 
Joint Resolution 225, confirmed in the 
States the title to their submerged lands 
within their described boundaries. Be- 
cause the session was near an end the 
Senate did not act on this legislation. 

‘Most of 1949 was consumed in futile 
efforts to compromise the various issues 
between State and Federal officials. 

In May 1950 the House Judiciary 
Committee for the third time, reported 
a bill on this subject, to wit: H. R. 8137; 
a bill almost identical with the present 
bill, H. R. 4484. No action was taken on 
H. R. 8137 because at the time of its 
report decisions in the pending Louisi- 
ana and Texas cases were immediately 
anticipated. These decisions were 
handed down by the Supreme Court on 
June 5, 1950, and simply added further 
to the consternation and confusion 
created by the California decision. The 
Texas decision was decided by a 4 to 3 
vote of the Court and completely ignored 
and repudiated the solemn compact be- 
tween the State of Texas and the Federal 
Government. Now all drilling opera- 
tions in the affected areas have stopped; 
neither the Federal Government, nor 
the States know what their rights are, 
and confusion reigns. \ 

Once again, in line of duty and neces- 
sity, Congress is called upon to settle the 
tidelands issues by legislative enactment, 
and legislative enactment is the only 
way in which this matter can be fully 
and finally determined. 

Now, to the second part of our discus- 
sion; what does the bill H. R. 4484 do. 
First, this bill restores to the States the 
title to submerged lands within their 
described boundaries. It removes the 
cloud of the Supreme Court decisions 
from the title of the States to the mar- 
ginal sea within their described bound- 
aries and also within their inland waters. 
This is an area of approximately 26,608 
square miles. 
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Secondly, title 3 of this bill confirms in 
the Federal Government paramount 
povver and dominion over the Conti- 
nental Shelf outside of, and seaward of 
all State boundaries. This is an area 
of approximately 235,982 square miles. 
This bill has been publicized as a States’ 
rights bill. However, the bill is more 
correctly described as a compromise bill, 
because it gives to the Federal Govern- 
ment nine-tenths of the area in dispute, 
Please bear in mind this Federal area, 
the nine-tenths beyond State bound- 
aries, includes the major portion of the 
alleged petroleum resources. 

Under this bill the State of Texas gets 
no oil wells whatsoever; there are no 
wells in the marginal sea within Texas 
boundaries. You may be amazed to 
learn that Texas will not acquire any 
oil wells under this bill, the known petro- 
leum resources off the Texas coast are 
beyond our original boundaries and are 
in the Continental Shelf and are hence 
delivered to the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government. Title 3 of this bill 
implements and gives legislative sanc- 
tion to an Executive order of the Presi- 
dent, known as Proclamation No. 2667, 
issued on the 28th day of September, 
1945. Incidentally this proclamation 
marks the first time the Federal Gov- 
ernment ever asserted dominion over this 
vast area known as the Continental 
Shelf. Prior to that time some of the 
States, particularly Texas and Louisiana, 
had extended their boundaries into the 
Continental Shelf and had asserted juris- 
diction over the same. The States had 
prior claim to this unclaimed area. The 
States have an excellent case both in 
law and in equity to continue their 
claims over this area. However, in a 
spirit of compromise the States are will- 
ing to abandon this assertion of juris- 
diction and to join in implemeting Fed- 
eral control thereof. This section of 
the bill is really noncontroversial. This 
section of the bill was largely written 
by Federal officials and has been sub- 
stantially agreed to by most of them. 
This section of the bill should not ever 
become controversial. This section does 
give to the adjoining States the same 
rights in the Continental Shelf beyond 
their boundaries as is given to all the 
States in the public domain within their 
respective jurisdictions. It gives to the 
riparian States 37 percent of the in- 
come from such Continental Shelf be- 
yond its boundary, and also gives to 
such States the same taxation and police 
powers as States have always exercised 
over Federal public domain within their 
respective boundaries. 

Mr. Chairman, all persons agree that 
congressional action in this so-called 
tidelands matter is necessary. The only 
question is what sort of a bill should 
be passed. The substitute bills that will 
be offered to this legislation are highly 
impractical and unsatisfactory, if for no 
other reason, because they are only par- 
tial settlements. Instead of doing half 
of the job, we should do the whole job 
as is proposed in H. R. 4484. 

The real controversy in this bill is, of 
course, the reaffirmation to the States 
of the marginal seas and submerged 
lands within their boundaries. A decent 
regard for States’ rights and property 
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rights requires that this be done. While 
limitation does not run against a sover- 
eign government, a sovereign govern- 
ment should be more willing to do equity 
than an individual. The States have 
been in possession of this area within 
their boundaries for more than 100 
years. If this controversy were between 
individuals, there is not a court in the 
world, or a government in the world that 
would permit the person in whose pos- 
session the property had remained for 
100 years to be deprived of the same 
without compensation. Ours is a Fed- 
eral Union of sovereign States, and for 
our Federal Government to assert claim 
to these areas within State boundaries 
does violence to every Anglo-Saxon con- 
cept of justice and equity. Even the 
National Socialists of Great Britain have 
paid for industries confiscated; even the 
Republic of Mexico paid American in- 
dustry for oil expropriated; even the 
Government of Iran will doubtless make 
some token settlement with the foreign 
interests who own and operate the oil 
industry of that land. Apparently, only 
the great Government of America will 
succumb to the law of the jungle and 
take property by force without compen- 
sation. 

The issue here is not one of oil. It is 
one of fundamental principle, of honesty 
and integrity. 

Mr. Chairman, if I came from a land- 
locked State without rivers, lakes, or 
submerged lands—and there is no such 
State—but if there were such a State, 
and if I were a resident thereof, I would 
still be just as fervently and unequivo- 
cally for this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the vast majority ‘of 
honest and informed Americans blush 
with shame because of efforts of Fed- 
eral officials to take from the States 
these resources within State boundaries. 
If the asserted claims of the Federal 
Government to these areas are ever con- 
firmed by an act of the Congress, it will 
be a black day in American history, for 
on that day we will have sold our princi- 
ples for a mess of pottage and will have 
subverted the integrity of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, in recent 
months the United States Government 
has sent one of its outstanding trouble- 
shooters, Hon. W. Averell Harriman, to 
the opposite side of the world to try to 
persuade the Government of Iran to deal 
more generously with British interests 
who held certain operating rights in the 
Iranian oil fields. The Iranian Govern- 
ment has asserted its paramount right to 
nationalize the oil industry. It has rec- 
ognized its obligation to pay the British 
owners for their property. At the same 
time, the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment has joined in the loud wails of 
anguish over the “ruthless” attitude of 
the Iranian Government. Possibly we 
can the better understand the surprise 
of the Iranians who have looked to the 
United States for support in their re- 
pudiation of contracts and their grab of 
private property, after reading the Su- 
preme Court decision in the case of the 
United States v. Texas (393 U. S. 707), 
which blandly ignores the contracts 
solemnly offered to the Republic of Texas 
by the United States in the Annexation 
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Resolution passed by both Houses of 
Congress in 1845, and approved by Presi- 
dent Polk. Can we criticize the claims 
of the Iranian Government for exercis- 
ing its “paramount right” to take over 
its oil properties even though we 
may question the adequacy of the 
compensation, while our own Gov- 
ernment seeks to take the property of 
States and individuals with no compen- 
sation whatever—on the bare claim of 
paramount right? Possibly the Presi- 
dent recognized the inconsistency of his 
position when he decided he could not 
afford to allow Mr. Justice Douglas, the 
latest exponent of this monstrous doc- 
trine of expropriation without compen- 
sation, to go to Iran. 

Let us examine the two propositions, 
first, repudiation of international con- 
tracts; and, second, confiscation of 
property without compensation, in re- 
verse order. The whole claim of the 
Federal Government to the submerged 
lands of the various States seems to 
rest on what the Supreme Court has 
euphoniously called paramount right. 
No one has ever challenged the para- 
mount right, or just the plain constitu- 
tional right of the Federal Government 
to take any property wherever located, 
and by whoever owned, when such prop- 
erty was needed for governmental or 
public purposes. We have, however, 
supposed that the fifth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, which states, 
“Nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation,” 
was still binding on the courts and the 
Executive. Apparently the disciples of 
Mr. Ickes dissent. Nowhere did the 
Court even discuss the constitutional 
requirement that the Government make 
just compensation for private property 
taken for public use. Would the distin- 
guished chairman of our Judiciary Com- 
mittee require of the Government of 
Iran a greater degree of honesty in its 
dealings with the citizens of Great Brit- 
ain than he would require of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in its deal- 
ings with its own States and its own 
citizens? 

Stripped of all its fancy language, this 
effort to take the submerged lands of 
the States is nothing but a naked grab 
of property. It is a share-the-wealth 
plan on a far more ambitious scale than 
the most ardent advocate of “$30 every 
Thursday” ever dared to dream. Never 
was the Federal Government even in- 
terest in the ownership of these sub- 
merged lands until they became poten- 
tially valuable. For nearly 200 years it 
had been settled law that the States, not 
the Federal Government, owned the 
submerged lands within their bound- 
aries. By what authority do citizens of 
Maryland engage in the oyster business 
in Chesapeake Bay if the bay is the 
property of the Federal Government? 
Are the citizens of Maine trespassers on 
the Federal domain when they develop 
the kelp or the lobster business? What 
of the Florida sponge fishermen? 

No, the plain fact is that each of the 
Thirteen Original States has always 
owned and controlled its submerged 
lands. The gentleman from Ohio made 
much of the point that only the lands 
under the marginal seas of California, 
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Texas, and Louisiana were taken by the 
Supreme Court decisions. He pointed 
out that the Attorney General specif- 
ically excluded the lands under navi- 
gable streams. Certainly the grab is 
being conducted by steps. The hope of 
these modern claim jumpers is to divide 
and conquer, but we all know full well 
that these Original Thirteen States are 
still in control of their lands solely be- 
cause no prospect of ill-gotten wealth 
has tempted those who felt they could 
profit personally by a decision that the 
Federal Government, not the States, own 
these lands. When it becomes profitable 
for the Wheelers, or the Murreys, or the 
Smoots, and their disreputable group of 
camp followers, to assert Federal owner- 
ship of the bed of Lake Michigan, or of 
the Ohio River, vou will see them move 
in, just as they have in Cal.fornia, Texas, 
and Louisiana. 

Let us examine this rush of twentieth- 
century prospectors who ride Cadillacs, 
not burros; who live in perthouses, not 
tents; who seek to reap where they have 
not sown. These are the p-ople who 
hide their selfish actions behind a cloak 
of pious claims of public interest. They 
are the people who inspire the colum- 
nists and the commentators to make 
their repeated and unfou:uded charges 
that an oil lobby is supporting the effort 
of the States to regain their property. 
No oil lobby is interested in the question 
of whether the States or the Federal 
Government owns these lands, except 
those oil lobbyists who are hopeful of 
getting something for nothing and they 
all want the Federal Government to take 
the property away from those oil com- 
panies who have in good faith paid the 
States for leases. 

True, this lobby wants to turn the 
property of others over to their clients 
who have spent from 25 cents to 50 cents 
per acre for Federal permits to take over 
proven fields. This is the oil lobby and 
it is interested in Federal, not State, 
ownership. 

Now, let us see just how these people 
expect to profit by sustaining the deci- 
sion of four members of the Supreme 
Court. I shall use Texas as an example 
because I know the facts in Texas. Iam 
sure a comparable situation exists in 
California and Louisiana. Texas has 
leased about 350,000 acres of submerged 
lands. These leases were made to the 
highest bidders. They have brought 
more than $7,000,000 into the public free 
school fund of the State of Texas. Were 
this same land leased by the Federal 
Government at the present rental figure, 
it would bring only $175,000. At the 
previous rental figure it would have 
brought only some $67,500. This is true 
because the Federal Government does 
not require bids for oil leases. It leases 
the land for 50 cents per acre to the first 
applicant. In addition, the States have 
been able to contract for greater rentals 
and royalties than the Federal Govern- 
ment requires. The oil companies that 


have spent their millions to try to de- 
velop these lands hold all of their rights 
through the State. If the States had no 
title, those who hold through them can 
have none. When it was first suggested 
that the Federal Government might be 
able to grab the title to this property, 
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hundreds of promoters in the know 
blanketed the coasts of California, 
Texas, and Louisiana with applications 
for Federal leases. Most of them in- 
vested only 25 cents per acre—since 
raised to 50 cents. They hope to take 
over the properties on which oil com- 
panies have honestly spent millions, and 
to take the properties for little or noth- 
ing. Could it be that some of these self- 
appointed guardians of the rights of the 
Federal Government, who stand to make 
tremendous personal fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the Texas school children, are 
themselves actuated by something less 
than the most lofty motives? 

And who is the lobby which has so 
persistently fought to protect private 
property from confiscation? One would 
naturally suppose that the business peo- 
ple of this country would have been the 
first to protest, but they were not. Let 
it be said to the eternal credit of the 
public officials of the 48 States that they 
recognized the danger before the busi- 
ness people did. Let it be remembered 
that the Governors, the attorneys gen- 
eral, and other State officials from al- 
most every State, have banded together 
to fight this grab, and finally, let no one 
overlook the inspired leadership of the 
members of the Texas State Teachers 
Association. These teachers had no 
property of their own at stake, but they 
knew just how much State ownership of 
these resources meant to the school 
children, and how little the school chil- 
dren would get from a Federal grab. 
Doubtless the effectiveness of these 
teachers may have been in large meas- 
ure responsible for the crude and de- 
magogic efforts to counteract their pleas 
by proposing to dedicate the fruits of 
the evil conspiracy to a worthy purpose, 
to wit, higher education. 

Aside from the question of the pro- 
priety of providing a Federal subsidy to 
private and church schools, why should 
the Federal Government give the pro- 
ceeds of oil produced from these sub- 
merged lands to these colleges and re- 
tain for regtilar governmental purposes 
the revenue derived from oil properties 
on Government land above tide water? 
Can there be any other purpose than a 
desperate effort to buy support for an 
unworthy cause? 

Let us consider very briefly the repu- 
diation of international obligations 
which is involved in this transfer of 
these lands from State to Federal owner- 
ship. Again I want to discuss the case 
of Texas. In 1836 Texas gained her in- 
dependence from Mexico. This fact was 
recognized by the Treaty of Velasco. The 
boundaries of the Republic of Texas were 
fixed by an act of the Congress of the 
Republic in 1839. This act provided that 
the boundary of the Republic of Texas 
should begin at a point three leagues 
seaward from the mouth of the Sabine 
River, and should then continue in a line 
three leagues from shore to a point three 
leagues from the principal mouth of the 
Rio Grande. The United States recog- 
nized the boundaries claimed by the Re- 
public of Texas and fought the Mexican 
War to enforce them. In 1848 the United 
States negotiated the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo with Mexico. That treaty 
defines the boundary between the United 
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States and Mexico as beginning at a 
point in the Gulf of Mexico, three 
leagues seaward from the principal 
mouth of the Rio Grande. How did 
the boundary of the United States get 
to this point three leagues seaward if 
it had not been the true boundary of 
the Republic of Texas? As a matter of 
fact, no one has challenged the exist- 
ence of the seaward boundary of the Re- 
public of Texas at a point three leagues 
from land. 

Now how did Texas become a part of 
the United Statss? She did so by an 
annexation resolution, approved by both 
Houses of this Congress, and signed by 
the President of the United States. The 
annexation was the result of an offer, 
submitted to the Republic of Texas by 
the United States, and it was accepted 
by the Republic of Texas with every con- 
fidence that the promise of the United 
States of America would be scrupulously 
fulfilled, and this resolution expressly 
guaranteed that the State of Texas 
should retain all of the vacant and un- 
appropriated public lands lying within 
its limits. 

Nor was this assignment of public 
lands to the State any accidental or 
ill-considered provision. It was delib- 
erately placed in the resolution with 
full knowledge of its effect. Indeed, the 
previous year the Republic of Texas had 
sought annexation. It had negotiated 
a treaty with the United States, which 
treaty had specifically provided that the 
United States should acquire all unap- 
propriated lands in the Republic of Texas 
as it had in many other States, and that 
it—the United States—should pay the 
public debt owed by the Republic of 
Texas—about $13,000,000. This was in 
keeping with the practice followed in all 
other cases of admitting new States. 
As a matter of fact, Texas is the only 
one of the 48 States which paid its own 
preannexation debt. But back to the 
sequence of events. 

The United States Senate refused to 
ratify this treaty. One of the most im- 
pressive reasons given was that “all the 
lands in Texas are not worth $13,000,000, 
and it would be foolish to pay the debt 
of the Republic.” 

Therefore, when the United States 
made the offer as it did in 1845, it care- 
fully provided that the State of Texas 
should pay the debt and keep the lands. 
The State did pay the debt in full, and 
we now submit that the United States 
is legally and morally bound to accept 
the disadvantages as well as the advan- 
tages of the contract she submitted to 
her neighboring Republic. 

The United States cannot now repu- 
diate her solemn obligation and expect 
the other nations of the world to be im- 
pressed with her sincerity in interna- 
tional affairs. Nor can the apologists 
for repudiation find any support for 
their position by pleading that this 
agreement relates to domestic not for- 
eign affairs. I know of no rule of morality 
which justifies deception by a govern- 
ment of its own people; but the people 
of Texas were not citizens of the United 
States. On the contrary their independ- 
ence was recognized by the United 
States and all the leading nations of the 
world. Clearly they, and they alone, had. 
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the right to accept or reject the offer of 
the United States to give up their inde- 
pendent existence. In 1845 the Repub- 
lic of Texas stated: 

We assent to, and accept the proposal, 
conditions and guarantees contained in the 
first and second sections of this resolution 
of the Congress of the United States afore- 
signed. 


These sections contained the assur- 
ance that the State of Texas should re- 
tain its unappropriated lands. 

Later that year the Congress of the 
United States approved a constitution 
for the State of Texas which contained 
the provision that— 

The rights of property * * * shall re- 
main precisely in the situation which they 
were before the adoption of this constitution, 


During the annexation negotiations 
President Tyler stated: 

We could not with honor take the lands 
without assuring the full payment of all 
encumbrances upon them. 


Actually, the State of Texas paid the 
debt—and a little later President Polk 
stated: 

Of course, I would maintain the Texan 
title to the extent which she claims it to 
be. 


In view of this evidence, evidence 
which by the way the Supreme Court of 
the United States refused to consider 
when it Genied the State of Texas the 
meager right to present evidence in the 
greatest land suit of all times, can it be 
seriously contended that the United 
States has either a moral or a legal 
right to the submerged lands within the 
original boundaries of the Republic of 
Texas? 

If the Congress does not act today to 
restore respect for the commitments of 
the United States, they will deservedly 
share with Kaiser Bill’s treaties the 
dubious honor of being but scraps of 
paper. If the Congress does not today 
act to stop confiscation without com- 
pensation, the United States will have 
acquired undisputed lead in the shame- 
ful struggle for international irrespon- 
sibility. I want my country to be honest 
with its own citizens—to be honest with 
its smaller neighbors—and it can be 
neither so long as the present decisions 
of the Supreme Court stand in regard to 
the submerged lands. I, therefore, urge 
the immediate passage of the Walters- 
Gossett bill as a matter of elementary 
justice and honesty in Government. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been shocked, and the people of Texas 
have been shocked, over the efforts which 
have been made to deprive the people 
of the State of Texas and other coastal 
States of their tideland rights. The sub- 
ject has been fully discussed and little 
remains to be said as to the controversy. 

I leave to my able colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Gossett], and 
to other members of the House Judiciary 
Committee the matter of explaining the 
pending bill which they have drafted. 
However, I wish, as a matter of record, to 
reassert my great interest in seeing the 
people of the State of Texas secure for 
themselves their just rights in this im- 
portant matter. It may be that the 
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pending bill does not restore to Texas and 
other affected States their full rights. 
However, the bill appears to be the best 
solution to the problem that can be 
secured in the Congress, and I shall, 
therefore, support it, and I hope the 
measure will be promptly approved by 
the Congress. Action on the bill is 
urgently required. 
THE ETHICS OF THE TIDELANDS ISSUB 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
sidering H. R. 4484 which would confirm 
the titles of the States to the tidelands, I 
wotld like to call the attention of my 
esteemed colleagues to the fact that 
there is more behind this tideland issue 
than whether the Federal Government 
or the States possess title to some valu- 
able land. There are several very im- 
portant principles at stake which in- 
volve the very foundation of our Gov- 
ernment. 

First, there is the question of altering 
the basic relationship between the indi- 
vidual States and the Federal Govern- 
ment as laid down in our Constitution. 
The founders of our Nation realized and 
wisely indeed, that there were certain 
areas of Government which could better 
be administered and regulated by local 
authorities closer to the people and their 
problems than one national authority 
could possibly be. As a result, the sev- 
eral States were given areas of juris- 
diction in which they were to be su- 
preme as a matter of efficiency, common 
sense, and protection of the citizen's 
best interest. The specific powers of the 
Federal Government were definitely 
outlined and enumerated in the Consti- 
tution; and, as an additional precaution 
the tenth amendment, part of the Bill 
of Rights, was adopted in 1790, stating: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 


This amendment expressed the wide- 
spread fear prevalent at the time that 
the Federal Government might attempt 
to exercise powers which had not been 
granted. 

In the intervening years, we have 
come to realize that this fear of extreme 
centralization was not without cause. 
Particularly in recent times, there has 
been an increasing encroachment of the 
Federal Government into the area of 
State rights. This has been done by 
many methods, some of the outstanding 
being that of Supreme Court decisions. 
The Supreme Court, being a part of the 
National Government, has tended to in- 
terpret the constitutional powers of the 
Federal Government rather broadly 
which has constantly led toward a 
greater concentration of governmental 
authority in Washington, largely at the 
expense of the States. I, for one, am 
quite concerned about the Federal Gov- 
ernment trend toward domestic imperi- 
alism and control from Washington. If 
the Federal Government can maintain 
its claims to the Texas tidelands, this 
Nation is in my opinion well on the road 
to nationalization and extreme centrali- 
zation of government. 

The second fundamental principle at 
stake in this tidelands question is some- 
thing which goes even beyond the Con- 
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stitution to the very basis of our soci- 
ety: ethics and morals. Texas entered 
the Union under a very definite agree- 
ment, providing among other things, 
that Texas would pay her public debt 
and, in return, would be allowed to re- 
tain her public lands. The public do- 
main included the submerged continen- 
tal shelf which she had gained title to 
as an independent nation, the Republic 
of Texas. The State of Texas paid her 
public debt and kept her public lands. 
For 105 years this agreement was hon- 
ored. Then in 1950, the Supreme 
Court—through a tortured system of 
legalistic reasoning—circumvented the 
agreement and claimed the tidelands, 
part of Texas’ public lands, for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I have heard a good deal lately about 
ethics on the part of Federal employees. 
It seems to me that we had better pay 
a little attention to the ethics of the 
Federal Government as a whole in its 
relationships with the States. When 
our National Government gets to the 
point where it will not deal honorably 
with the State governments, and main- 
tain the highest ethical standards in its 
relations with the States, regardless of 
its power through Supreme Court inter- 
pretation, then, gentlemen, I am begin- 
ning to get very worried about the state 
of affairs today. What right has our 
Federal Government to censure individ- 
uals and groups, who operate continu- 
ally in that marginal area where they 
are legally right, but morally and ethi- 
cally wrong, if the Government itself 
does the same thing? When we in Con- 
gress endorse this attitude on the part 
of the Federal Government—which we 
certainly will do if we fail to return the 
tidelands to the States—then we have 
little right to question the ethics and 
morals of any other private or public 
segment of the Nation. 

Against this background, I would like 
to consider the tidelands question per se. 
My thesis is this: While the Federal 
Government may have established a 
legal title to the tidelands through the 
Supreme Court, there is no one who can 
convincingly and logically show that it 
has a moral right or title to those lands. 
It seems to me that common sense, law, 
and justice must surely combine at some 
point to emerge with the obvious an- 
swer that the tidelands, particularly in 
the case of Texas, can only belong to the 
States. 

The history and background of the 
tideland question has been utterly dis- 
regarded by the Supreme Court in its 
recent decisions. In my opinion, there 
are two basic questions which loom high 
in this entire matter, but which seem 
to have been studiously avoided or by- 
passed in arriving at the present rul- 
ings: 

(a) Asa general princip’e, was it ever 
intended when the Constitution was 
drawn that the original States should 
give up their title to the tidelands and, 
if not, did States entering the Union sub- 
sequently come in under any different 
terms? 

(b) Did the Republic of Texas after 
10 years of existence as a sovereign na- 
tion relinquish, through any means, her 
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title to the tidelands when she joined 
the Union? 

I would like to examine each of these 
questions at some length. 

First, over a period exceeding 100 years, 
there has been 53 Supreme Court de- 
cisions and 244 Federal and State court 
decisions holding that the Original States 
owned the navigable tidelands and soil 
beneath them in trust for the people and 
that all States admitted thereafter into 
the Union came in with at least the same 
rights on this matter. For example, in 
1842 the Supreme Court stated: 

When the Revolution took place the peo- 
ple of each State became themselves sov- 
ereign * * ®* and hold the absolute right 
to all their navigable waters and the soils 
under them for their own common use. 


In 1845: 

First, the shores of navigable waters, and 
the soils under them, were not granted by the 
Constitution to the United States, but were 
reserved to the States respectively; secondly, 
the new States have the same rights, sov- 
ereignty and jurisdiction over this subject 
as the Original States. 


In 1876: 

The principle has long been settled * * * 
that each State owns the beds of all tide- 
waters within its jurisdiction, unless they 
have been granted away. In like manner, 
the States own the tidewaters themselves. 

* * For this purpose the State repre- 
sents its people, end the ownership is that 
of the people in their united sovereignty— 


And soon. Ascan be seen, there were 
few principles more settled in the law of 
the land than State ownership of the 
tidelands. 

It is interesting, and very disconcert- 
ing also, to note that in reversing over 
100 years of precedent, the Supreme 
Court in its 1947 decisior on the Cali- 
fornia tidelands side-stepped the ques- 
tion as a strictly domestic and consti- 
tutional issue. The Court instead as- 
sumed the necessity of Federal control 
over the tidelands as essential to the 
proper administration of a foreign-rela- 
tions program based on the thin line of 
reasoning that only the Federal Govern- 
ment may deal with international] af- 
fairs and the ocean is a subject which 
falls into that category. In my opinion, 
that was no argument whatsover. The 
same line of reasoning could be applied 
to any property or person, for that mat- 
ter, within Texas’ boundary if the Fed- 
eral Government is determined to take 
over everything. For example, the 
United States represented many Texans 
in their claims against Mexico for oil 
lands expropriated by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment some years back, but this did 
not mean that these Texans had to give 
up their State citizenship just because 
they happened to become involved in a 
matter of foreign relations. I cannot 
see how national representation in for- 
eign affairs implies national ownership; 
the United States Government repre- 
sents everyone and everything in the 
Nation when it comes to international 
affairs, but that does not mean that 
everything entering into that sphere 
must be owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As to the second question: Did the 
Republic of Texas relinquish her title 
to the tidelands when she joined the 
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Union or at any time thereafter? The 
story of the conditions of our entry into 
the Union, unique and different from 
that of any other State, will emphati- 
cally show that Texas did not. 

After Texas won its independence 
from Mexico, it formed an independent 
nation, the Republic of Texas, which ex- 
isted for 10 years and was recognized 
by the chief nations of the world in- 
cluding the United States. The repub- 
lic in its first year of existence estab- 
lished its boundaries as “beginning at 
the mouth of the Sabine River, and run- 
ning west along the Gulf of Mexico 
three leagues, 1042 miles from shore, 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande.” 

The people of Texas, being mostly of 
Anglo-Saxon stock and having their 
root in the United States, expressed a 
desire to enter the Union. As a result, 
in 1844, a formal treaty was signed be- 
tween two independent nations, the 
United States and the Republic of Texas, 
setting forth the terms of Texas’ entry 
into the Union. It stated that the 
United States would take over all of 
the public debt of Texas—some §10,- 
000,000 and, in those days, a tremen- 
dous sum of money, even where nations 
were involved—in return for which 
Texas would surrender all of its public 
lands and mineral rights. The United 
States Senate, by an overwhelming vote, 
refused to ratify this treaty on the 
grounds that the public lands of Texas 
were worthless and consisted of little 
more than swamps. 

In the following months, 17 different 
counterproposals originated in the 
United States Congress concerning the 
terms of Texas’ entry into the Union. 
Finally, the Congress of the United 
States passed a joint resolution which 
set forth the terms of annexation. 
= the provisions were the follow- 


(a) The constitution of Texas must be 
submitted to the United States Congress 
for approval before January 1, 1846. 

(b) Texas would retain her public 
debt as well a8 her public lands. 

The idea was that Texas should pay 
this tremendous public debt through the 
proceeds from the sale of her worthless 
public lands. 

Texas accepted these terms and be- 
came the only State to enter the Union 
and assume its previous public debt. 
Further, Texas adopted a new consti- 
tution which was transmitted to Con- 
gress in which it was stated that— 

The rights of property * * * which 
have been acquired under the constitution 
and laws of the Republic of Texas * * * 
shall remain precisely in the situation which 
they were before the adoption of this con- 
stitution. 


Congress nor anybody clse objected to 
this stipulation. 

Texas paid off its public debt and, in 
every way, fulfilled its obligations un- 
der the terms of the treaty of annexa- 
tion. As a result, for 103 years, it never 
entertained the thought that there 
could be any doubt in anyone’s mind 
as to its absolute right to ownership of 
the tidelands as a part_of its public do- 
main regardless of what happened to 
other States in this connection. For 
103 years it was the consistent interpre- 
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tation of United States officials that 
these lands and minerals were owned by 
Texas in accordance with the solemn 
treaty entered into by two independent 
Nations. Not until December 21, 1948, 
after the property had become more 
valuable through development by Texas 
and the people to whom the State had 
leased the tidelands, did the executive 
Officials of the Federal Government 
change their interpretation of the an- 
nexation treaty and attempt to wrest 
ownership of the property from Texas. 
Finally, on June 5, 1950, the Supreme 
Court in a 4-to-3 decision overrode 
treaty, precedent, and justice all in one 
breath by confiscating—and it was 
that—the Texas tidelands and ceding it 
to the Federal Government. 

How did the Court arrive at such a de- 
cision in the face of the facts? As in the 
case of the California tidelands, it 
again avoided the issues and stated 
basically the predominant consideration 
was that there must be Federal control 
over the tidelands as an essential part 
of the administration of our foreign af- 
fairs program inasmuch as questions in- 
volving oceans often involved our rela- 
tions with other nations. It did not ex- 
plain why it would not be possible for the 
Federal Government to deal with foreign 
countries concerning the ocean without 
first having to own 3 miles of the ocean. 
I, for one, cannot see how thé Federal 
Government can justify its conduct or 
how it can conscientiously utter one 
word of reproach to Iran for her re- 
cent nationalization and confiscation of 
British oil rights when the United States 
is doing the same thing at home with 
much less reason and absolutely no real 
legal or moral right to do so. 

Aside from the legal questions in- 
volved, there is another side to this mat- 
ter. For many years the entire income 
from the Texas tidelands have been 
dedicated solely to the public school fund 
of Texas. The loss of this revenue would 
seriously damage the financial structure 
of the Texas public-school system—one, 
incidentally, which is trying to avoid the 
dangers of Federal aid to education. 
The extent of the loss, both present and 
future, is apparent when one realizes 
that over 2,600,000 acres of tidelands are 
involved, and that in 1948 alone Texas 
realized $7,000,000 from tideland leases, 

All these factors cannot be offset ex- 
cept by allowing Texas to continue its 
ownership of the lands as originally 
agreed. And certainly, if the Federal 
Government is determined to expro- 
priate the Texas tidelands, there should 
be a just compensation paid to the State 
of Texas for their loss, Corsideration 
should also be given to the fact that 
enormous sums of money have been ex- 
pended by the State and persons oper- 
ating under State leases to develop the 
oil potentialities of the tidelands. 

Since the Supreme Court is apparently 
not predisposed to alter their position on 
the tidelands, the only alternative has 
been for Congress to pass legislation 
which would restore rightful ownership 
of these lands to the States. In Febru- 
ary 1948 I introduced a bill to require 
Federal recognition of State ownership 
of these lands, and, further, if at a later 
date the Federal Government felt that 
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it was necessary to place the tidelands 
under national ownership in the in- 
terest of national defense, as is often 
claimed, to require that adequate com- 
pensation be paid to the States for the 
loss of their property. 

Up to the present a satisfactory and 
equitable solution of this question by 
Congress has been blocked by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. In 1948 
Congress passed a bill which would have 
settled the tidelands conflict in favor of 
the States; however, the President ve- 
toed it and the Senate could not muster 
the two-thirds majority necessary to 
override the Presidential action. 

I trust that every Member will take 
this opportunity to correct an injustice 
and halt this trend toward nationaliza- 
tion and infringement on States’ rights, 
prerogatives, and property. There is not 
only a principle involved which concerns 
every State, regardless of whether it has 
tidelands or not, but every person who 
believes that there is too much control 
from Washington today, that this trend 
toward centralization is becoming our 
greatest internal threat, and that our 
National Government should operate on 
the highest level of ethical and moral 
conduct, 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to discuss 
briefly the background and need for 
enacting the Walter bill, H. R. 4484, 
which confirms the title of the various 
States in lands beneath the navigable 
waters within their boundaries. 

It is first important to remember that 
for over 100 years it was the universal 
opinion of legal minds that the States, 
not the Federal Government, owned the 
lands beneath the navigable waters 
within their boundaries, including both 
inland waters and tidelands out to the 
traditional 3-mile limit. This was 
predicated on a series of Supreme Court 
decisions which seemed to be completely 
unambiguous. 

Acting on what then appeared to be 
sound legal advice, the executive branch 
of the Government clearly and repeat- 
edly indicated that the tidelands were 
owned by the States. For example, 
there were a substantial number of in- 
stances in which the Federal Govern- 
ment acquired title from the States to 
parcels of land located in the tidelands, 
Why would the Government go through 
the steps necessary to accept a convey- 
ance of land from a State, if it did not 
believe that the State owned that land? 
If the land had belonged to the Federal 
Government in the first place, obviously 
no conveyance from the State would 
have been necessary. Furthermore, 
there are numerous decisions of the De- 
partment of the Interior denying appli- 
cations for Federal oil and gas leases in 
the California coastal belt on the ground 
that California owned the land. In 
other words, the executive branch of the 
Federal Government has taken affirma- 
tive action predicated on the ground 
that the States, not the Federal Govern- 
men owned the tidelands. 

Another principle which has had his- 
toric acceptance, and which is of par- 
ticular importance to the people of Illi- 
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nois and of other States which do not 
border on the open seas, is the principle 
that title to land under inland navi- 
gable waters is determined by the same 
rules of law as title to the land under 
the marginal seas. This principle is 
firmly established by many decisions, but 
I should like to read from only one, 
namely, the case of Illinois Central 
Railroad v. Illinois (146 U. S. 387) 
decided in 1892: 

It is the settled law of this country that, 
the ownership of and dominion and sover- 
eignty over lands covered by tidewaters, 
within the limits of the several States, 
belong to the respective States within which 
they are found, * * * subject always to 
the paramount right of Congress to control 
their navigation so far as may be necessary 
for the regulation of commerce with foreign 
nations and among the States. * * * 

The same doctrine is in this country 
held to be applicable to lands covered by 
fresh water in the Great Lakes over which 
is conducted an extended commerce with 
different States and foreign nations. These 
Lakes possess all the general characteristics 
of open seas, except in the freshness of 
their waters, and in the absence of the ebb 
and flow of tide. In other respects they 
are inland seas, and there is no reason or 
principle for the assertion of dominion and 
sovereignty over and ownership by the 
State of lands covered by tidewaters that 
is not equally applicable to its ownership 
of and dominion and sovereignty over 
lands covered by the fresh waters of these 
tekes; *.* © 

We hold, therefore, that the same doc- 
trine as to the dominion and sovereignty 
over and ownership of lands under the 
navigable waters of the Great Lakes applies, 
which obtains at the common law as to the 
dominion and sovereignty over and owner- 
ship of lands under the waters on the 
borders of the sea, and that the lands are 
held by the same right in the one case as 
in the other, and subject to the same 
trusts and limitations. 


The international importance of the 
Great Lakes is in every respect com- 
parable to that of the Pacific Ocean or 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Great Lakes 
are inland seas separating American 
States on the south from a foreign coun- 
try on the north. They are part of a 
highway for foreign commerce of grow- 
ing importance. In addition to trade 
between Canada and the United States 
which passes over the Great Lakes, they 
form an indispensable part of any future 
development of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Because both foreign and interstate 
commerce can travel over the Great 
Lakes, and over the rivers of Illinois 
to the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, the questions involved in the contro- 
versy over the ownership of the tide- 
lands are necessarily also of great con- 
cern to the people of my State and 
all States that border on the Great 
Lakes. 

When the Federal Government filed 
its suit against the State of California 
claiming a paramount interest in the 
oil-producing lands off the Pacific coast, 
it was unembarrassed by its prior recog- 
nition of California as the owner of these 
very same tidelands. It took the posi- 
tion that previous Executive action was 
irrelevant because the Executive did not 
have the power to give away the prop- 
erty of the United States and further 
that the Supreme Court decisions which 
had previously seemed clear to every- 
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body, were really not controlling because 
none of them had adjudicated the pre- 
cise question of ownership of these oil 
fields. In itself, the assertion of para- 
mount Federal rights over the tidelands 
would not have seemed particularly sig- 
nificant were it not for the fact that the 
theory of paramount rights was given 
an entirely new and alarming sicnifi- 


cance. The implications of the newly 
asserted concept of Federal supremacy 
were so great that the attorneys general 
of 45 different States filed briefs amicus 
curiae to support California's defense 


of the rights of that State and to op- 
pose the Federal Government's asser- 
tion of power. 

These attorneys general were properly 
alarmed for at least two reasons of fun- 
damental importance. First, the Fed- 
eral Government’s new assertion of par- 
amount Federal righis, in essence, means 
authority to confiscate State property 
without the payment of just compen- 
sation. The concept obliterates the fun- 
damental distinction between the recog- 
nized power to regulate and even to con- 
demn upon the payment of fair value, 
and rights of ownership which may be 
exercised without paying anybody any- 
thing. Second, the rationale of the de- 
cision was not limited to lands beneath 
marginal seas but also clearly affected 
inland navigable waters. It thus affected 
every State in the Union. This can best 
be demonstrated by considering what 
the Supreme Court says its decision 
means. 

Its holding in the California case was 
summed up in United States v. Texas 
(339 U. S. 719) when the Court noted 
with respect to the property in contro- 
versy that “its use, disposition, manage- 
ment, and control involve national in- 
terests and national responsibilities, 
That is the source of national rights. 
Such is the rationale of the California 
decision.” 

The Supreme Court holds therefore 
that the national interest in the tide- 
lands is sufficient to justify the exercise 
of complete dominion over the property 
oo the payment of just compensa- 

on. 

In principle there is no reason why 
this concept of paramount Federal rights 
does not apply equally to inland waters. 
The national interest in uranium de- 
posits which might be found beneath the 
Illinois River, for example, would cer- 
tainly not be any less important than 
the national interest in tideland oil. Is 
it not true that, to use the Supreme 
Court’s own language, the “use, disposi- 
tion, management, and control” of possi- 
ble uranium deposits, or of oil wells in 
Illinois or of any other precious min- 
erals, also involve “national interests 
and national responsibilities.” If such 
be the source of national rights, I sup- 
pose that the paramount national in- 
terest in these matters would justify 
their ownership by the National Govern- 
ment without the payment of just com- 
pensation to the persons now thought to 
be the owners. Such is the rationale of 
the California decision, and I want none 
of it. 

If paramount national interest means 
that the Federal Government can exer- 
cise rights of ownership without the 
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payment of just compensation, then, 
particularly in a period of national 
mobilization, it would seem to be logical 
to say that the Federal Government is 
entitled to a proprietary interest in all 
the defense plants, steel mills—indeed, 
in most of the property in the country. 

I realize that the Attorney General 
says that the Supreme Court decision 
has no application to land beneath in- 
land navigable waters. Of course, he is 
right if he is talking about the precise 
holding because the complaint was care- 
fully limited to the tidelands. But that 
does not mean that the principle of the 
decision will not in the future be applied 
to inland waters. As I pointed out 
previously, before the California case 
was filed there had been no claim by 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment that the tidelands were subject to 
Federal ownership. On the contrary, 
the Executive, acting through appro- 
priate agents, had repeatedly taken the 
position that the tidelands belonged to 
tle States. This position was supported 
by opinions of the Supreme Court, 
which also established the rule that in- 
land navigable waters were subject to 
the same type of ownership as tidelands. 

When the Attorney General was re- 
cently asked to comment on the fact 
that the States were in peaceful posses- 
sion of the tidelands for more than 100 
years, he answered that the precise ques- 
tion involved in the California case had 
“just never happened to be raised.” The 
fact that the question of ownership of 
the tidelands oil had not previously been 
raised did not in any way prevent the 
Federal Government from instituting in 
Court the California case when it saw 
fit to do so. 

If the present Attorney General can 
justify the Government’s position with 
respect to the tidelands on the ground 
that the question had not previously been 
raised, what is to prevent another Attor-. 
ney General a few years hence from mak- 
ing precisely the same statement when 
he files a test case involving inland 
waters? 

Consider, for example, the careful 
statement by the present Secretary of 
the Interior in hearings before our com- 
mittee: 

As Attorneys General and Secretaries of the 
Interior have said many times, the executive 
branch of the Government has never made 
any claim to the submerged lands beneath 
navigable inland waters. 


Before the California suit was filed, 
precisely the same statement could have 
been made by the executive with respect 
to the tidelands, but would have afforded 
scant comfort to the State of California 
when the executive changed his mind 
and decided to file the California case. 
Similar statements today are of no 
greater protection against the possibility 
that tomorrow the Executive will assert 
a claim to submerged lands under inland 
navigable waters in other States. The 
fact that the Federal Government has 
not as yet made any claim is of no pro- 
tection whatsoever to States which like 
to think that they are the owners of 
valuable lands under inland waters. 

All we can tell from the California 
opinion is that the Supreme Court recog- 
nizes that “the belief’—and those are 
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the Court’s words—the belief that the 
States have title to lands under land- 
locked navigable waters “finds some 
argument for its support” (332 U. S. 34). 
Would the “same argument” which the 
Court acknowledges be sufficient to over- 
ride the logic of the Court’s own posi- 
tion? We cannot be sure of the answer 
to this question until the Court passes 
on the inland water issue. In the mean- 
time, the States will properly be con- 
cerned with the logic of the Supreme 
Court’s opinion, together with the many 
cases holding that ownership of the tide- 
lands and of inland submerged lands are 
governed by the same rules of law. This 
concern can only be allayed by congres- 
sional action. 

I wish to take this opportunity to com- 
ment briefly on the argument which is 
used by opponents of this legislation. 
The argument takes many forms, but 


‘basically it comes down to this; the tide- 


lands are valuable property, producing 
great income for their owners. Why 
should we let three States have this in- 
come? Why not spread the wealth 
among all the States? 

It seems to me that the fact that this 
argument is used to oppose this legisla- 
tion is one of the best reasons for en- 
acting it. Whenever a State is blessed 
with particularly valuable resources, 
should the other States enviously look 
upon the fortunate one and demand that 
its blessings be shared by all? Should we 
nationalize the automobile industry be- 
cause its benefits now flow primarily to 
Michigan? Since I come from a great 
and prosperous State—one which has 
always been among the leaders of our 
Union in commerce, industry, and natu- 
ral endowments—I cannot but abhor any 
suggestion that ownership of property 
should be vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment simply because the property pro- 
duces valuable revenues. 

And now particularly to those who sit 
to my left, let me make this closing 
observation. 

In 1948, at its most recent national 
convention in Philadelphia the Repub- 
lican Party adopted a platform of prin- 
ciples, one paragraph of which reads as 
follows: 

We favor restoration to the States of their 
historic rights to the tide and submerged 
lands, tributary waters, lakes, and streams. 


The enactment of the Walter bill, H. R. 
4484, will carry out this pledge. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from California, 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman in 
the course of his remarks referred to a 
statement made before his committee by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Oscar 
Chapman, in which, I believe, he pointed 
out that they had never made any claim 
to anything below the water in the in- 
land waters, and that has been used by 
some people here on this floor as an in- 
dication that they never intend to do so. 
May I repeat a few words from Mr. Har- 
old Ickes’ letter of December 22, 1933, 
in which he says: 

It has been distinctly settled * * *° 
that title to the shore and under water in 
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the front of lands so granted inures to the 
States in which they are situated * * ®* 
such title to the shore and the lands under 
water is regarded as incident to the sover- 
eignty of the State. 


Of course, it was not until 1945 that 
Mr. Ickes decided to change his mind, but 
that mind can be changed by anyone in 
the future unless the law is settled by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. FeicHan). 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
measure under consideration, H. R. 4484, 
purports to confirm and establish the 
titles of the several States to lands be- 
neath navigable waters within their 
boundaries, the real purpose of this pro- 
posed legislation, however, is to vest in 
the respective coastal States along the 
shores of this country, the full control 
and ownership of the lands and the tre- 
mendously valuable petroleum resources 
underlying the marginal sea adjacent to 
those States. As I shall show during 
the course of my remarks, no other sub- 
merged lands are involved or have been 
placed in jeopardy by any controversy 
between the United States and the 
coastal States. Land underlying the 
ocean, however, have been held by the 
Supreme Court, in the recent cases of 
United States against California, United 
States against Louisiana, and United 
States against Texas, to be subject to 
the exclusive control of the United 
States, and not to be the property of the 
adjacent coastal States. This bill would, 
therefore, result in nullification of the 
decisions and judgments of the Supreme 
Court in those cases. 

It should be made clear at the outset 
that the issue involved in this contro- 
versy relates solely to lands which 
underlie the ocean, seaward of low- 
water mark, and outside of the inland 
waters of this country. It does not in- 
volve any tidelands, which are those 
lands between high- and low-water 
mark, nor does it involve any lands 
underlying rivers, bays, lakes, or other 
inland navigable waters. Such lands 
were specifically excluded on the com- 
plaint filed by the United States in the 
off-shore cases, and from the decisions 
and decrees rendered by the Court in 
those cases. 

Proponents of State ownership urge 
that certain broad language appearing 
in earlier decisions, where lands such as 
those “beneath navigable waters” and 
“beneath tidewaters” were held to be 
the property of the States in which they 
were situated, should be extended to in- 
clude the lands underlying the ocean. 
This argument was very clearly and 
forcefully presented to the Supreme 
Court in the California proceeding and 
every case and authority remotely re- 
lating to the point was cited and dis- 
cussed in the briefs and oral arguments. 
It was found, however, and the Court 
held, that none of the cases cited had 
determined the question as to the own- 
ership of lands under the ocean. All of 
the cases cited were found to involve 
either tidelands or lands beneath inland 
navigable waters, and the Court refused 
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to enlarge the rule governing the own- 
ership of such lands so as to embrace 
submerged ocean lands. The same 
argument was made on behalf of Loui- 
siana, and again the Supreme Court re- 
jected it. 

In this connection, it seems appropri- 
ate to emphasize an aspect of this prob- 
lem which should always be kept in mind. 
This is the fact that the ownership of 
lands beneath ocean waters, beyond the 
shores of this country and outside of 
inland waters, is an entirely different 
matter, insofar as legal principle is con- 
cerned, from the ownership of tidelands 
between high- and low-water mark or 
lands under bays, rivers, and other in- 
land waters. The Supreme Court has on 
numerous occasions held that the States 
own their tidelands and the lands under 
inland navigable waters. The United 
States does not and never has chal- 
lenged the rulings in those decisions. 
But the ownership of lands under the 
ocean, the principles governing which 
are derived not from the common law 
but from developments in the law of na- 
tions, is something totally different. 
Beyond low-water mark and beyond the 
seaward limit of inland waters, the do- 
main of international affairs is reached, 
and different rights and different prob- 
lems are encountered. It is for this rea- 
son that State ownership of tidelands 
and lands under inland navigable waters 
is not in any way threatened by the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in the Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas cases. 
This same reason demonstrates the 
complete fallacy of the astounding, but 
frequently repeated, suggestion that the 
rationale of the offshore decisions would 
permit the United States to take over 
land’ under inland waters or even pri- 
vate upland property without payment 
of compensation. In asserting its rights 
as a Nation to the lands under the ocean 
next to its shores, the United States is 
not taking anything that belongs to any 
State or person. 

It is not accurate to say that the States 
have exercised full and undisputed pow- 
ers of ownership over the ocean bed un- 
derlying the marginal sea since their re- 
spective admimsion to the Union, and 
that this exercise of ownership has been 
accompanied by “full acquiescence and 
approval of the United States,” and has 
been in accordance with the many deci- 
sions of the executive departments of 
the Federal Government, as the Supreme 
Court pointed out in its California 
opinion: 

The question of who owned the bed of the 
sea only became of great potential impor- 
tance at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury when oj] was discovered there (332 U. S. 
at 38). 


And, again, said: 

As a matter of fact, the record plainly 
demonstrates that until the California oil 
issue began to be pressed in the thirties, 
neither the States nor the Government had 
reason to focus attention on the question 
of which of them owned or had paramount 
rights in or power over the 3-mile belt (332 
U. S. at 39). 


From an early stage of the contro- 
versy, Officials of the executive branch 
have made it clear that the United States 
is making no claim to tidelands or lands 
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underlying inland navigable waters. In 
substantiation thereof I refer to the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Excerpt from press release by De- 
partment of Justice, October 19, 1945, 
the date suit against California was filed 
by Attorney General Tom C, Clark: Mr. 
Clark emphasized that the controversy 
relates exclusively to the so-called mar- 
ginal sea, extending beyond low-water 
mark to the 3-mile limit, and that no 
claim is made to tidelands or lands be- 
neath bays, harbors, or other inland 
navigable waters. 

(b) Excerpt from message of the Pres- 
ident, dated August 1, 1946, vetoing 
House Joint Resolution 225 (Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD, vol. 92, pt. 8, p. 10660) : 

The Supreme Court's decision in the pend- 
ing case will determine rights in lands lying 
beyond ordinary low-water mark along the 
coast extending s2award for a distance of 3 
miles. Contrary to widespread misunder- 
standing, the case does not involve any tide- 
lands, which are lands covered and un- 
covered by the daily ebb and flow of the 
tides; nor does it involve any lands under 
bays, harbors, ports, lakes, rivers, or other 
inlard waters. 


(c) Excerpt from argument of Attor- 
ney General Clark before Supreme Court 
in United States against California, 
March 13, 1947: 

It is important to point out, in the begin- 
ning, what this case does not involve. 

The United States raises no question as to 
the ownership of ports, harbors, bays, rivers, 
lakes, or other inland waters. Nor is any 
question raised as to the ownership of the 
tidelands, that is, that narrow strip which 
lies between high and low water marks of 
the Pacific Ocean on the coast of California. 
The area here in controversy begins where 
the tidelands end. It is an area extending 
3 miles from low-water mark into the sea. 


(d) Excerpt from statement of Attor- 
ney General Clark, March 2, 1948, at 
joint hearings before Committees on the 
Judiciary of Genate and House of Rep- 
resentatives considering S. 1988 and sim- 
ilar House bills, Eightieth Congress, sec- 
ond session (hearings, p. 610): 

The Federal Government does not now 
a ert and has no intention of asserting any 


claim to inland navigable waters and the 
beds thereof. 


I have said that a hundred times. 

The claims of the coastal States that 
this issue has been decided by the Su- 
preme Court and lower courts more than 
100 times are not founded in fact. Prior 
to the decision in United States against 
California, rendered June 23, 1947, the 
Supreme Court had never had occasion 
to pass on the question as to who owned 
or had the right to develop mineral re- 
sources in the bed of the ocean. Both 
the majority opinion and the dissent- 
ing opinion of Mr. Justice Reed in the 
California case recognized that the 
question was before the Court for the 
first time. To be sure, counsel for Cali- 
fornia brought to the attention of the 
Court all the earlier cases now referred 
to by proponents of State ownership, 
but it was shown to the Court that not 
a single one of those cases involved the 
ownership of lands under the ocean, 
The Members of the House may be in- 
terested in knowing that all of the lead- 
ing cases on this point have been the 
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subject of a recent analysis made by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, in a document en- 
titled “Jurisdiction of Submerged Lands 
of the Open Sea,” prepared at the re- 
quest of the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Beginning on page 17 of that doc- 
ument, there is a list of all of these 
cases and a brief statement with respect 
to the particular submerged land in- 
volved in each case. This analysis re- 
veals that none of these cases involved 
the question of ownership of lands un- 
derlying the ocean. 

When considering the matter for the 
first time in the California case the Su- 
preme Court decided that dominior over 
the lands underlying ocean waters ad- 
jacent to the shores of this country is 
an incident of the national external 
sovereignty of this country, and is not 
an attribute of the local sovereignty of 
the respective coastal States. This is 
true because such rights as any nation 
may enjoy in any portion of the beds of 
the oceans of the world are rights which 
are derived from international law, and 
from customary rules and principles de- 
veloped by relations within the family 
of nations. In deciding United States 
against California, the Supreme Court 
held that the original Thirteen Colonies, 
when they separated from the British 
Crown, did not acquire all of the sover- 
eignty of the British Crown: they did not 
enjoy the Status of independent nations, 
and were not separately vested with na- 
tional sovereignty. From this and other 
considerations, the Court concluded that 
the Thirteen Original States did not sep- 
arately acquire ownership of the bed of 
the marginal sea adjacent to this coun- 
try. On the other hand, the Court did 
find that the United States, in the con- 
duct of its relations with other nations, 
has acquired and now holds paramount 
rights and powers in the marginal sea, 
including dominion over the mineral re- 
sources of the subsoil. 

Sir.ce the Original Thirteen States did 
not own the bed of the marginal sea ad- 
jacent to their shores, it follows that 
none of the other coastal States sub- 
sequently admitted to the Union on 
an equal footing have any ownership 
of such land. The State of Texas has 
contended that it is an exception in 
this regard because it was prior to its 
admission to the Union in 1845, an in- 
dependent republic. However under the 
principle announced in the California 
decision, Texas cannot be vested with 
any status in respect to offshore lands 
greater than that held by her sister 
coastal States. Assuming that Texas 
did own the lands under her marginal 
sea prior to 1845, she held those lands 
by virtue of her national sovereignty as 
an independent republic. When Texas 
entered the union, she surrendered her 
national sovereignty, and accepted in 
lieu thereof State sovereignty, as one 
of the component States of the Union. 
As a consequence of this relinquishment 
of her national sovereignty and accept- 
ance of State sovereignty, Texas was re- 
quired to accept the disadvantages, as 
well as the advantages, created by this 
change of status. Having been admitted 
to the Union on an equal footing with all 
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other States she could no longer hold 
those rights and interests in submerged 
ocean lands which may be held only by 
a national and not a State sovereign. 
This is the reasoning upon which the Su- 
preme Court based its decision in United 
States v. Texas (339 U. S. 707—see page 
717-718). 

The case of U. S. v. Louisiana (339 
U. S. 699), decided on the same day the 
Texas decision was rendered, was found 
to involve substantially the same facts 
and circumstances as the California case 
and to be governed by that case. 

The law controlling the question as to 
the disposition of mineral resources of 
the ocean beds adjacent to this country 
has been decided by the Supreme Court 
in the three cases which have been men. 
tioned. The Supreme Court has ren- 
dered its decisions in the exercise of the 
function vested in it by the Constitution 
and its decision in this respect is final. 
The problem before the Congress, there- 
fore, is not one which involves a reargu- 
ment of the California, Louisiana, and 
Texas cases, but rather a decision of the 
policy question as to whether these tre- 
mendously valuable resources, known 
and yet to be discovered, should be re- 
tainea and developed for the benefit of 
the people of the United States as a whole 
or should be transferred to a few coastal 
States to be enjoyed by the people of 
those States alone. This, of course, is 
a question that Congress is empowered 
to decide under the provisions of article 
IV of the Constitution, which vests in the 
Congress the power of disposition with 
respect to the territory and other prop- 
erty of the United States. With this 
same power, however, there rests the 
responsibility to see that these resources, 
which have been held to belong to all the 
people, are utilized in such a way as to 
inure to the benefit of all people of all 
States. 

To me, Mr. Chairman, the question is 
one which is readily answered. I cannot 
vote for any proposal which would give 
away what I regard to be a national 
inheritance. 

I believe that at the present time we 
should have interim legislation such as 
House Joint Resolution 274. The reason 
for this is that the history of this con- 
troversy in the Congress reveals that 
since 1937 neither the administration 
nor the proponents of quitclaim legis- 
lation have been able to obtain enact- 
ment of permanent legislation. It is 
likely that this stalemate will continue 
for some time. In the interest of na- 
tional defense and the security of this 
country, I think that new oil production 
under the management of the Federal 
Government should be permitted and 
encouraged—at least during the interim 
which may elapse before any permanent 
legislation is enacted. 

In illustration of this stalemate to 
which I have referred, I have prepared 
a brief summary of this controversy 
which I will insert at this point: 

I. BACKGROUND 

The Federal-State controversy over the 
control and management of the petroleum 
and other resources in lands underlying 
ocean waters adjacent to. this country has 
been before the Congress since 1937. The 
submerged lands involved are those situated 
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seaward of low-water mark on the open coast 
and outside of inland waters. The basic 
legal issue involved in the controversy has 
been decided in favor of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Supreme Court cases of United 
States v. California (332 U. S. 19 (1947)), 
United States v. Louisiana (339 U. 8S. 699 
(1950) ) and United States v. Texas (339 U.S. 
707 €1950)), which hold that the coastal 
States do not own the adjacent submerged 
ocean lands and that the power to develop 
the mineral resources in such lands is vested 
in the United States and not in the respec- 
tive States. 

In 1946, the Congress passed a joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 225, 79th Cong.) which 
would have quitclaimed to the respective 
coastal States the rights of the United States 
in the lands underlying the 3-mile belt of 
the ocean. The measure was vetoed by the 
President, and the veto was sustained. Since 
that time proponents of State control have 
continued to urge upon the Congress the 
enactment of such legislation. On the other 
hand, the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has repeatedly requested the Congress 
to enact legislation to provide for the devel- 
opment and management of offshore oil 
lands under the authority of the Federal 
Government. Until appropriate legislation 
has been enacted by the Congress there can 
be no new development of petroleum re. 
sources in offshore areas; as a result of the 
Supreme Court's decisions, State leases of 
such lands are invalid, and no Federal leases 
may be issued until authority therefor has 
been granted by the Congress. To date, no 
measure providing for either Federal or State 
control has been finally enacted into law. 

Of the many proposals thus far presented 
to the Congress those warranting particular 
mention are the following (for convenience 
the bills will be classified as either adminis- 
tration or quitclaim measures) : 


Administration measures 


In the Seventy-fifth Congress, the Nye res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 208), asserting the claim 
of the United States to submerged lands 
within the 3-mile belt, passed the Senate on 
August 19, 1937 (CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 
81, pt. 8, p. 9326), and was favorably reported 
by the House Judiciary Committee (H. Rept. 
2378, CONGRESSIONAL RECorD, vol. 83, pt. 6, 
p. 7178), but was not acted upon by the 
House. 

In the Seventy-sixth Congress, similar 
measures (S. 4 Res. 83 and 92, and S. J. Res. 
176 and 181) were introduced. Hearings were 
held by both the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and the House Committee on the 
Judiciary in March 1939, but no further ac- 
tion was taken. 

In the Eightieth Congress, a bill to provide 
for Federal management and leasing of off- 
shore oil lands under the supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior was introduced in 
both Houses of Congress (see S. 2165, intro- 
duced by Mr. BarRKLEY, and H. R. 5890, intro- 
duced by Mr. CeLier), but no action of any 
kind was taken with respect to the bill. This 
proposed legislation was presented to the 
Congress on the joint recommendation of the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Attorney General, as repre- 
senting the proposal of the executive branch 
for the development and management of off- 
shore oil lands. The bill would have author- 
ized the issuance of Federal leases of offshore 
areas, including exchange leases for existing 
State leases, the conservation and develop- 
ment of the resources in such lands under 
regulations designed to serve the interests of 
national defense, and a sharing of the reve- 
nues derived from such lands with the adja- 
cent coastal States. 

In the Eighty-first Congress, the manage- 
ment bill recommended by the executive 
branch was again introduced (S. 923, by Mr. 
O’Manoney, and H. R. 354, by Mr. CELLER), 
On October 4-10, 1949, hearings were held 
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by the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on 8. 923, and certain other 
bills, including quitclaim bills, introduced 
in the Senate, but no action was taken with 
respect to any of these measures. Late in 
the Eighty-first Congress an interim man- 
agement bill (S. J. Res. 195), introduced by 
Senator O’MAHONEY, was the subject of hear- 
ings held by the Senate Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, August 14-19, 1950. 

In the Eighty-second Congress, the admin- 
istration management bill has not been in- 
troduced. However, there is pending before 
both Houses of the Congress an interim 
management bill (S. J. Res. 20, by Mr. 
O’Manoney and Mr. ANDERSON, and H. J. Res. 
274, by Mr. CELLER), which would provide au- 
thority for continued offshore oil and gas 
operations under Federal control until the 
Congress has had occasion to consider per- 
manent legislation on the subject. 


Quitclaim measures 


In the Seventy-ninth Congress, House 
Joint Resolution 225, which proposed to sur- 
render to the coastal States all right, title 
and interest of the United States in and to 
submerged lands within the three-mile belt, 
passed the House on September 20, 1945. It 
passed the Senate, with amendments, on July 
2, 1946, and the House concurred in these 
amendments on July 27, 1946 (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, VOl. 92, pt. 8, p. 10316). The 
proposed legislation was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent on August 1, 1946 (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 92, pt. 8, p. 10660) and the veto was 
sustained by the House on August 2, 1946 
(CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, vol, 92, pt. 8, p. 
10745). 

In the Eightieth Congress, joint hearings 
were held by the Committees on the Judi- 
ciary of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, from February 23 to March 18, 1948, 
on S. 1988 and similar House bills. All of 
these measures proposed, in substance, to 
quitclaim to the coastal States submerged 
ocean lands within their seaward boundaries. 
On April 21, 1948, H. R. 5992 (substantially 
the same as S. 1988) was reported favorably 
by the House Judiciary Committee and on 
April 30, 1948, the bill was passed by the 
House (CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, vol. 94, pt. 4, 
p. 5155). No action on H. R. 5992 was taken 
by the Senate, but on June 10, 1948, the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, by a 
vote of 7 to 6, favorably reported S. 1988, with 
certain amendments (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol, 94, pt. 6, p. 7682). No further action was 
taken with respect to S. 1988. 

In the Ejighty-first Congress, numerous 
quitclaim measures were introduced in both 
Houses of Congress. On October 4-10, 1949, 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs held hearings on S. 155 and S. 
1545, along with certain bills proposed by the 
executive branch. No further action was 
taken by the Senate. On August 24-2), 1949, 
a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary held hearings on H. R. 5991 and 
H. R. 5992, which were referred to as com- 
promise measures, but which would have 
provided for State management and leasing 
of offshore lands, both within State bound- 
aries and on the Continental Shelf beyond 
State boundaries, with a division of revenues 
between the Federal Government and the 
respective State governments. On May 17, 
1950, H. R. 8137, a committee substitute for 
H. R. 5991, which provided for a quitclaim of 
all lands within the seaward boundaries of 
the coastal States, was reported favorably 
by the House Committee on the Judiciary 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, vol. 96, pt. 6, p. 7188). 

In the Eighty-second Congress, at least a 
dozen quitclaim measures have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives. One 
of these, H. R. 4484, introduced by Mr. WaL- 
TER and reported favorably by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on July 12, 1951, is sub- 
stantially the same as H. R. 8137, Eighty-first 
Congress. In the Senate, S. 940, providing 
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for a transfer to the coastal States of all 
submerged ocean lands within their seaward 
boundaries, has been introduced under the 
sponsorship of 35 Senators. 


Il. STATUS OF COURT PROCEEDINGS 


As above indicated, the legal rights of the 
United States in lands under the ocean, sea- 
ward of low-water mark and outside of in- 
land waters, have been established in the 
three Supreme Court cases brought against 
California, Louisiana, and Texas. 

The California case, decided June 23, 1947, 
is still before the Supreme Court for an 
adjudication of the boundary between the 
open waters of the Pacific Ocean and the 
inland waters of the State along certain seg- 
ments of the California coast. The Court 
is presently awaiting briefs of the parties 
regarding the report of a special master ap- 
pointed for the purpose of determining a 
procedure by which such an adjudication 
can be made. 

The segments of the California coast under 
consideration by the Court include all off- 
shore areas within which known petroleum 
deposits are situated. All of these areas are 
subject to a dispute as to whether they are 
in the open sea or in inland waters and, 
pending the resolution of this dispute by the 
ascertainment of the boundary, oil and gas 
operations previously authorized under State 
leases have been continued under a stipula- 
tion entered into by the parties to the liti- 
gation. Under this stipulation, operations 
are being conducted under State manage- 
ment, with certain powers of supervision and 
control being vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior, and with the revenues being im- 
pounded for ultimate disposition to the party 
determined to be entitled thereto. From 


June 23, 1947, to September 30, 1950, these 
revenues were held by the State of Califor- 
nia. Since October 1, 1950, the moneys have 
been paid to the Secretary of the Interior 
for deposit in a special fund in the Treasury 


of the United States. 

The Louisiana and Texas cases were de- 
cided June 5, 1950, and decrees were entered 
December 11, 1950 (340 U. S. 899; 340 U. S. 
900). It presently appears that none of the 
Texas coast and a relatively small portion 
of the Louisiana coast will require an ad- 
judication as to the boundary between Fed- 
eral and State areas. Indeed, the offshore 
operations in the Gulf of Mexico are, for the 
most part, in areas which are clearly open 
sea, some of them being located almost 30 
miles from shore. 

On December 11, 1950, the Secretary of the 
Interior issued an order granting temporary 
Permission to holders of State oil and gas 
leases in the Gulf of Mexico to continue ex- 
isting operations being conducted under 
such leases, subject to regulation by the 
Secretary and the payment of revenues due 
under the leases to the United States. This 
order was issued under the authority of the 
executive branch to take such steps as may 
be necessary to protect the resources of the 
United States and to prevent the waste of 
or injury to such resources. 

It should be kept in mind that neither the 
stipulation in the California litigation nor 
the Secretary's order covering operations in 
the Gulf of Mexico permits any new explora- 
tion or development of offshore oil deposits, 
except where such new development is re- 
quired to prevent drainage of oil from lands 
of the United States by wells drilled in other 
lands. New exploration and new develop- 
ment must await the enactment of legisla- 
tion authorizing such activity. 


Il. STATUS OF PROPOSALS BEFORE THE 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


The most significant measures before the 
Eighty-second Congress are the quitclaim 
bills (S. 940 and H. R. 4484) and the interim 
management measures (S. J. Res. 20 and H. J. 
Res. 274). On May 1, 1951, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, while 
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considering Senate Joint Resolution 20, voted 
on a motion by Senator Corpon to substitute 
the quitclaim bill, S. 940, for Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. The motion was defeated by 
a vote of 7-6. The final vote of the Senate 
committee on certain proposed amendments 
to Senate Joint Resolution 20 is yet to be 
taken. 

Senate Joint Resolution 20 and House 
Joint Resolution 274 are designed to provide 
authority, on an interim basis, for a continu- 
ation of oil and gas operations and develop- 
ment of offshore submerged lands until such 
time as the Congress can enact permanent 
legislation on the subject. The proposal for 
such interim management legislation was 
first made by Senator O’MAHONEY when, on 
July 20, 1950, he introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 195, Eighty-first Congress. In 
support of his proposal, Senator O’MAHONEY 
stressed the fact that the controversy which 
had existed between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government since 1937, and which, he 
observed, may possibly continue for many 
more years, should not be permitted to pre- 
vent continued development and explora- 
tion of offshore oil lands while the Congress 
is debating the question as to the permanent 
disposition to be made of the matter. Sen- 
ator O’MaHoNngEy also emphasized the great 
need for increased production of petroleum 
created by the Korean crisis and the national 
defense program. 

The proposed interim legislation was not 
sponsored by the executive branch, although 
its representatives concurred in the view 
that some legislation to authorize contin- 
ued offshore production during the current 
emergency is greatly needed. At the hear- 
ings on the measure, held by the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
August 14-19, 1950, representatives of both 
the Department of the Interior and the De- 
partment of Justice appeared and suggested 
to the committee that the measure, if en- 
acted, should be amended in certain re- 
spects. During these hearings it was also 
revealed that the proposed interim legisla- 
tion has the strong support of the oil indus- 
try. 

Senate Joint Resolution 20 and House 
Joint Resolution 274, the interim measures 
before the Eighty-second Congress, are modi- 
fications of Senate Joint Resolution 195. The 
changes which have been made reflect the 
suggestions of the executive branch as well 
as certain amendments recommended by the 
oil industry. As introduced, Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 and House Joint Resolution 
274 have the approval of the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of Justice, 
and the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs was so advised during hear- 
ings held on the measure February 19-24, 
1951. In addition, the Secretary of Defense 
has advised the committee that the Depart- 
ment of Defense concurs in the views ex- 
pressed by the Department of the Interior. 
At the February hearings, the committee also 
heard representatives of the oil industry urge 
the enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 20. 

Purther hearings were held by the Senate 
committee, in executive session, on March 28, 
1951, at which time representatives of the 
executive branch were given an opportunity 
to express opposition to S. 940, the quitclaim 
bill, which, it had been indicated, pro- 
ponents of State control intended to offer 
as a substitute for Senate Joint Resolution 
20. As above stated, a motion for such sub- 
stitution was defeated in the committee on 
May 1. 


TV. PROVISIONS OF THE PROPOSED INTERIM 
LEGISLATION 


A summary of the provisions of Senate 
Joint Resolution 20 and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 274 is as follows: 

1. State leases of offshore lands, which 
meet certain requirements, as determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior, would be con- 
tinued in effect (sec. 1 (b)). 
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2. These requirements would include the 
following (sec. 1 (a)): 

(a) Issuance of the State lease prior to 
December 21, 1948 (the date suit was filed in 
the Louisiana and Texas cases) and mainte- 
nance thereof in force and effect on June 5, 
1950 (the date of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sions in those cases). 

(b) Payment to the Secretary of all rents, 
royalties and other sums payable subsequent 
to June 5, 1950, which have not already been 
paid under the lease. Such moneys would be 
deposited by the Secretary in a special fund 
in the Treasury. 

(c) Absence of fraud in the obtaining of 
the lease. 

(d) Original issuance of the lease on the 
basis of competitive bidding, if issued after 
June 23, 1947. 

(e) Provision for a minimum royalty of 
124% percent. 

(f) Execution of a surety bond to protect 
the interests of the United States. 

3. The Secretary of the Interior would 
exercise the powers of supervision and con- 
trol vested in the lessor under the State 
leases (sec. 1 (c)). 

4. The Secretary of the Interior would be 
authorized, with the approval of the At- 
torney General, to certify that the United 
States claims no proprietary interest in 
lands under inland navigable waters which 
may be covered by State leases (sec. 2). 

5. In the event of a controversy between 
the United States and a State as to whether 
or not certain submerged lands are situated 
beneath navigable inland waters, the Secre- 
tary would be authorized, with concurrence 
of the Attorney General, to negotiate and 
enter into an agreement respecting the con- 
tinuation of operations in such lands, and 
the impounding of revenues therefrom, pend- 
ing the settlement of adjudication of the 
controversy (sec. 3). Existing stipulations 
and temporary authorizations for continued 
operations would be confirmed. 

6. The Secretary of the Interior would be 
authorized, pending the enactment of fur- 
ther legislation on the subject, to issue, on 
a basis of competitive bidding, new oil and 
gas leases of offshore lands not covered by 
existing State leases, but, for a period of 
5 years such new leases covering lands with- 
in the seaward boundaries of a coastal State 
could be issued only with the consent of 
such State (sec. 4). 

7. All revenues derived from operations 
conducted under the proposed legislation, 
whether from continued State leases or from 
new leases, would be subject to the follow- 
ing disposition: 37'4 percent of the moneys 
received from operations within the seaward 
boundary of a State would be paid to such 
State; all other moneys so received would be 
held in a special account in the Treasury 
pending the enactment of legislation con- 
cerning the disposition thereof (sec. 5). 

8. The Secretary of the Interior would be 
authorized to issue regulations deemed to 
be necessary or advisable in the performance 
of the functions entrusted to him (sec. 6). 

9. The President would be authorized to 
withdraw from disposition any unleased off- 
shore lands and reserve them for the use of 
the United States in the interests of national 
security (sec. 7 (a)). 

10. During a state of war or national emer- 
gency, the Secretary of the Interior, upon 
the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Defense, would be authorized to suspend 
operations under or terminate any lease of 
offshore lands, provision being made for the 
the United States would not be affected (sec. 
7 (c)). 

11. Any rights in offshore lands which may 
have been acquired under any other law of 
the United States would not be affected (sec. 
8). 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished scnticman from Lcuisiana. 
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Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend: my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I rep- 
resent one of the largest oil-producing 
districts in the State of Louisiana, and 
our State is the third largest oil-pro- 
ducing State in the United States, and 
aside from this fact, I am a strong be- 
liever in and supporter of States’ rights, 
and I will defend States’ rights to the 
last ditch. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I 
am supporting to the full limit of my 
capacity, H. R. 4480, to confirm and es- 
tablish the title of States to lands be- 
neath navigable waters within State 
boundaries, and natural resources with- 
in such lands and waters, and to pro- 
vide for use and control of said lands 
and resources. 

Since the Supreme Court’s decision on 
June 23, 1947, in the case of the United 
Statps against California, the subject 
and the decision covering the matter has 
been of great concern to the people of 
Louisiana and their State officials, and 
I share and wish to express the amaze- 
ment and resentment of the people and 
the public officials of the State of Lou- 
isiana over this decision and the new 
ideology of government it would estab- 
lish by enabling the Federal Govern- 
ment to confiscate the tidelands and 
submerged lands within the boundaries 
of our State or any State in the Union, 

The State of Louisiana is not the only 
State affected by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in this matter. Practically 
every other State in the Union is affected 
by this decision, and in order to pre- 
serve to my State and all other States 
title to tidelands and lands beneath 
the navigable waters within their bound- 
aries, I strongly urge my colleagues ta 
vote for the enactment of H. R. 4484. 
Mr. Chairman, I would go further and 
say that I urge the defeat of any legis- 
lation which would divest the States, 
parishes, counties, or cities of title to and 
ownership of their lands and natural 
resources, without compensation, and 
vest same in the Federal Government or 
any agency thereof in any capacity. 

It is the first United States decision 
holding that any private or govern- 
mental agency has the right to take 
property and resources beneath the soil 
without lease or fee ownership or with- 
out compensation to the true owner. 

It is also the first decision in America 
holding that the Federal Government’s 
responsibility to protect the shores can 
give it rights heretofore identified with 
the ownership of shores. 

Since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, both State and Federal Govern- 
ments had recognized that the owner- 
ship vested in the States of all submerged 
lands within their respective boundaries. 
Throughout these years legal background 
was established, and precedent—bul- 
warked by 244 Federal and State court 
decisions, 49 United States Attorney 
General opinions, 32 Department of the 
Interior opinions, and 52 Supreme Court 
dec'sions—became so firmly established 
that State ownership of these lands be- 
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came recognized as invulnerable to suc- 
cessful attack. 

Under these circumstances, Louisiana 
felt certain and secure in our title to 
our submerged land and all public lands, 
for revenues amounting to approxi- 
mately $€0,000,000 has been dedicated 
and appropriated largely for school pur- 
poses. The loss of this continued reve- 
nue would seriously affect the economy 
and tax structure of our State. 

All of the tidelands States, since their 
entry into the Union, have had and ex- 
ercised their proprietary rights in these 
submerged lands. 

While the Supreme Court denies pro- 
prietary rights in these lands to Cali- 
fornia, it is significant that the Court 
failed to find that the Fed2ral Govern- 
ment owned the property. 

It stated: 

The crucial question on the merits is not 
merely who owns the bare legal title to the 
land under the marginal seas. The United 
States here asserts rights in two capacities 
transcending those of a mere property owner. 


These rights asserted by the Supreme 
Court are, first, the right and responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to con- 
duct the national defense of this country, 
and, second, the right and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to conduct 
the relations of the United States with 
other nations. 

In this decision the Supreme Court 
has announced Federal powers which 
the Congress has refused or failed to 
convey. Twice the Congress refused to 
grant specific authority for the Attorney 
General to sue California for these 
lands. The Eightieth Congress passed a 
resolution recognizing State ownership 
and quitclaiming to the States, only to 
have it vetoed by the President. 

President Truman vetoed the legisla- 
tion for the alleged reason that the 
question of ownership was then before 
the Supreme Court to decide. Now that 
the Supreme Court's decision has evaded 
and transcended the question of legal 
ownership, it js now logical and proper 
for the President to vouchsafe to the 
Congress the consideration and deter- 
mination of the question of ownership. 

The Supreme Court's decision and the 
purport and effect of the so-called ad- 
ministration and Cabinet bills to effec- 
tuate it proclaims a new ideology of gov- 
ernment in America. This decision and 
the bills referred to establish a national 
policy of the Federal Government hav- 
ing paramount rights and dominion over 
oil, one of the vital natural resources. 
It would establish a policy and a prece- 
dent of nationalization of vital re- 
sources. It would further unbalance 
the Federal-States’ powers and relation- 
ships which were well balanced and de- 
fined by the Constitution of the United 
States. If we are to maintain our form 
of government in the United States, we 
cannot afford to take this step toward 
nationalization and further centraliza- 
tion of power in our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The power and duty of the Congress is 
crystal clear in its decision of this ques- 
tion. This will not be the first time that 
the Congress will have found it neces- 
sary to nullify decisions of the Supreme 
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Court which result in legislation rather 
than judicial interpretation and deci- 
sion, Justice Reed, in dissenting from 
the Supreme Court decision in the Cali- 
fornia case, said: 


This ownership in California would not 
interfere in any way with the need or rights 
of the United States in war or peace. The 
power of the United States is plenary over 
these underseas lands precisely as it is over 
every river, farm, mine, and factory of the 
Nation. While no square ruling of this 
Court has determined the ownership of these 
lands, to me the tone of the decision dealing 
with similar problems indicates that with- 
out discussion State ownership has been 
assumed. 


Some of the more than 54 decisions 
handed down by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the past 100 years and 
more have finally held as follows: 

In the case of Martin v. Waddell (16 
Peters 410), the United States Supreme 
Court, in 1842, held: 


For when the Revolution took place, the 
people of each State became themselves 
sovereign, and in that character held the 
absolute right to all their navigable waters 
and the soils under them for their own 
common use, subject only to the rights since 
surrendered by the Constitution to the Gen- 
eral Government. 


Again, in 1845, the United States Su- 
preme Court held in the case of Pollard 
v. Hagan (3 How. 223): 


When Alabama was admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing with the original 
States, rhe succeeded to all the rights of 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, and eminent do- 
main which Georgia possessed at the date 
of the cession, except so far as this right 
was diminished by the public lands remain- 
ing in the possession and under the control 
of the United States, for the temporary pur- 
poses provided for in the deed of cession and 
the legislative acts connected with it. Noth- 
ing remains to the United States, according 
to the terms of the agreement, but the pub- 
lic lands; and if an express stipulation had 
been inserted in the agreement granting the 
municipal right of sovereignty and eminent 
domain to the United States, such stipula- 
tion would have been void and inoperative 
because the United States has no constitu- 
tional capacity to exercise municipal juris- 
diction, sovereignty, or eminent domain 
within the limits of a State or elsewhere, ex- 
cept in the cases in which it is expressly 
granted. 

The right of Alabama and every other new 
State to exercise all the powers of govern- 
ment which belong to and may be exercised 
by the original States of the Union must be 
admitted, and remain unquestioned, except 
so far as they are temporarily deprived of 
control over the public lands. (Such waste 
and unappropriated lands ceded to the 
United States under the old Congress of 
September 6, 1780, to aid in paying the pub- 
lic debt incurred by the War of the Revolu- 
tion, providing that “whenever the United 
States shall have fully executed these trusts, 
the municipal sovereignty of the new States 
will be complete, throughout their respective 
borders, and they, and the original States, 
will be upon an equal footing in all respects 
whatever.’’) 


The above case was affirmed in 1850 in 
Goodtitle v. Kibbe (9 How. 478). 

In McCready v. Virginia (94 U. S. 391, 
in 1876), the United States Supreme 
Court again decided: 

The principle has long been settled in this 
Court that each State owns the beds of all 
tidewaters within its jurisdiction, unless 
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they have been granted away. * * ®° 
And, in like manner, the States own the tide- 
waters themselves and the fish in them so 
far as the, are capable of ownership while 
running. For this purpose the State repre- 
sents its people and the ownership is that of 
the people in their united sovereignty. 
* * * The right which the people of the 
State thus acquired comes not from their 
citizenship, alone, but from their citizenship 
and property combined. It is in fact a prop- 
erty right and not a mere privilege or im- 
munity of citizenship. 


Citing the elder cases of Pollard v. Ha- 
gan (3 How. 212); Smith v. Maryland 
(18 How. 74); Mumford v. Waddell (6 
Wall. 436); Weber v. Harbor Comrs. (18 
Wall. 66). 

In the Abby Dodge case decided in 1919, 
reported in 223 United States 166, the 
United States Supreme Court held that 
the State of Florida owned the soil and 
the sponge beds in the water bottoms of 
the Gulf of Mexico within the boundary 
of the State of Florida. 

It is unnecessary to cite from the nu- 
merous decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court sustaining the same prin- 
ciple of ownership of submerged lands 
within their borders by the various States 
of the Union. These are covered fully in 
@ memorandum filed by the attorney 
general of Louisiana and various others. 

But here let me cite only some of the 
United States Supreme Court decisions 
relative to the ownership of the State of 
California by virtue of its inherent sov- 
ereignty, as granted and recognized by 
the act of Congress admitting California 
as a State into the Union, which at 
this late date the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior would deny, and the recent decision 
of October 1946 confounds with the Fed- 
eral Government’s paramount power and 
dominion. 

In 1873 the United States Supreme 
Court again held in the case of Weber 
v. Harbor Comrs. (18 Wall. 57): 


Upon the admission of California into the 
Union upon equal footing with the orignal 
States absolute property in, and domination 
and sovereignty over, all soil under the tide- 
waters within her limits passed to the State, 
and with the consequent right to dispose of 
the title to any vart of said soils in such 
manner as she might deem proper, subject 
only to the paramount right of navigation 
over the waters, so far as such naviga- 
tion might be required by the necessities 
of commerce with foreign nations or among 
the several States, the regulation of which 
was vested in the General Government. 


In 1867, in Memford v. Wardwell 
(6 Wall. 423, 436), the United States 
Supreme Court again held that when 
California was admitted into the Union 
in 1850, the act of Congress admitting 
her declares that she is so admitted on 
an equal footing in all respects, with the 
original States and that— 

The settled rule of law in this Court is, that 
the shores of navigable waters and the soils 
under the same in the Original States were 
not granted by the Constitution to the United 
States, but were reserved to the several States 
and that the new States since admitted have 
the same rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction 
in that behalf as the original States possess 
within their respective borders. 

When the Revolution took place the peo- 
ple of each State became themselves sover- 
eign and in that character held the absolute 
right to their navigable waters and the soils 
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undor them, subject only to the rights since 
surrendered by the Constitution. 

Necessary conclusion is that the owner- 
ship of the lot !n question (flat in San 
Francisco Bay), when the State was admitted 
into the Union, became vested in the State 
as the absolute owners, subject only to the 
paramount right of navigation. 


And, as recently as in 1935, the United 
States Supreme Court again held in 
Borar, Ltd. v. Los Angeles (296 U. S. 10), 
that tidelands in California passed to the 
State upon her admission to the Union, 
said that the Federal Government had no 
right to convey tideland which had 
vested in the State by virtue of her ad- 
mission. 

In that case the city of Los Angeles 
brought suit to quiet title to lands 
claimed to be tidelands owned by it un- 
der a legislative grant by the State of 
California; while the Borax Co. claimed 
under a patent of the United States in 
December 1881 which, in the words of the 
Court “purported to convey land on the 
Pacific Ocean.” 

The Court through Chief Justice 
Hughes quoted from the above-cited case 
of McCready against Virginia, and held 
that the lands in question were tidelands. 

The Federal Government had no right 
to convey tidelands which had vested in 
the State by virtue of her admission. 

Specifically, the term “public lands” 
did not include tidelands. 

In this connection the United States 
Supreme Court again held: 

The soils under tidewaters within the Orig- 
inal States were reserved to them, respec- 
tively, and the Stetes since admitted to the 
Union have the same sovereignty and ju- 
risdiction in relations to such lands within 
their borders as the Original States possessed 
(p. 15). 


And, that these lands being tidelands, 
“title passed to California at the time of 
her admission to the Union in 1850.” 

That the Federal Government had no 
power to convey tidelands which had 
thus vested in a State—citing Pollard 
against Hagan, Goodtitle against Kibbe 
above. 

It has been stated that all courts of the 
land consistently have followed the de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, establishing a well-settled juris- 
prudence in this cuuntry, that the States 
and their grantees own the submerged 
lands within their borders. 

By contrast the United States Supreme 
Court in October 1946, pretended that 
the State of California had invaded the 
title or paramount right asserted by the 
United States to an area of tideland 
within that State’s boundary, and that 
California had converted to its own use 
oil which was extracted from these tide- 
lands, which had ever before been recog- 
nized as its own property. 

“This alone,” said the Supreme Court, 
“would sufficiently establish the kind of 
concrete, actual conflict of which we 
have jurisdiction under article III.” 

That smacks of the fabled wolf that 
ate up the helpless little lamb. 

The United States Supreme Court had 
repeatedly recognized and judicially 
stated the right and title of the coastal 
States of the Union, including Califor- 
nia, to the tidelands within their boun- 
daries or jurisdiction. 
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In 1876, in McCready against Virginia, 
above, the United States Supreme Court 
adjudicated with almost solemn and 
poetic dignity upon the united sover- 
eignty of the people of the States, and 
held that the principle was long settled 
in this Court, that each State owns the 
beds of all tidewaters within its juris- 
diction, and owned the tidewaters them- 
selves and the fish in them so far as they 
are capable of ownership, and that for 
this purpose the State represents its 
people, and that such ownership is that 
of the people in their united sovereignty 
and in fact is a property right and not a 
mere privilege or immunity of citizen- 
ship. 

What a far cry is that decree of the 
highest Court of our land of the free, 
from that of the highest Court of the 
seme land of regimented nationalization, 
which now solemnly holds that where 
that sovereign right of owners 1ip in the 
people of a State, which it now refers to 
as the “bare legal title” to the lands 
under the marginal sea is questioned by 
this Federal Government, the right of 
power and dominion of the United States 
transcends those of a mere property 
owner. 

Thus for the first time the United 
States Supreme Court has adopted and 
put into effect the totalitarian doctrine 
of the supremacy of the state over the 
people, or that the people have no prop- 
erty or right whenever the Federal Gov- 
ernment wishes to appropriate, because 
of its power and dominion. 

The Supreme Court ignored all its 
prior jurisprudence on the subject of 
tidal ownership by the individual State 
for its sovereign people, and its repeated 
decisions since 1842 that the Original 
Thirteen States absolutely owned all 
their navigable waters and the soils un- 
der them for the common use of the 
sovereign people of each State, subject 
only to the rights surrendered by the 
Constitution to the Federal Govern- 
ment—navigation, interstate and foreign 
commerce, and national defense—and 
that all States since admitted into the 
Union succeeded to the same ownership 
and rights of sovereignty. 

However, the Supreme Court did, with 
seeming compunction, admit the right 
and power of Congress to legislate on the 
matter of recognizing the century-old 
fact of tidal ownership in the States for 
their sovereign people, or ratify and con- 
firm their totalitarian decree, either by 
positive action or inaction. 

Further, to cap the climax, Mr. Ickes, 
former Secretary of the Interior, who 
agitated this Federal land grab, declared 
Officially that he recognized the settled 
law that title to the soil within the 3- 
mile limit is in the State and cannot be 
appropriated except by the authority of 
the State. In his letter dated December 
22, 1933, to Mr. Proctor, of Long Béach, 
Calif., rejecting his application for a 
lease under the Federal Leasing Act of 
1920, Mr. Ickes stated: 

It has been distinctly settled that * °* ° 
the title to the shore and lands under water 
in front of lands so granted inures to the 
State within which they are situated. * * * 
Such title to the shore and lands under 
water is regarded as incident to the sover- 
eignty of the State * °* *°., 
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The foregoing is a statement of the set- 
tled law, and therefore no right can be 
granted to you either under the Leasing Act 
of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), or under 
any other public-land law to the bed of the 
Pacific Ocean either within or without the 
3-mile limit. Title to the soil under the 
ocean within the 3-mile limit is in the State 
of California and the land may not be ap- 
propriated except by authority of the State. 


The record shows that on Wednesday, 
October 5, 1949, the Solicitor General 
appeared and testified for and on behalf 
of the Department of Justice and the 
Secretary of the Interior appeared and 
testified in person on this subject. 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior 
based his entire testimony and claim for 
Government control of the tidelands 
and resources of all the coastal States 
of the Union on the ground that it was 
necessary for national defense, he did 
not elaborate to show in what manner 
Federal control could produce the petro- 
leum necessary for national defense in 
times of emergency any better than has 
been done in the past under State own- 
ership and development through private 
enterprise. 

On the other hand, the same Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Mr. Krug, testified 
on the same subject on March 3, 1948, at 
the joint hearings before the Commit- 
tees on the Judiciary—see page 741 of the 
report—that the States and the oil in- 
dustries “had done a miraculous job” 
and he thought “they would continue to 
do a miraculous job.” Therefore, the 
Secretary of the Interior has no sub- 
stance to his claim for national control 
of the oil resources in the submerged 
coastal lands adjoining the coastal 
States of the Union. 

The Solicitor General testified on 
Wednesday, October 5, 1949, that the 
claim of the United States was based on 
the premise that the United States had 
title to the submerged coastal lands, that 
the United States Supreme Court had so 
held in the California case, and that “if 
the United States did not have title, they 
were not entitled to it.” 

The treaty of 1783 relinquished tide- 
lands to the Original States. 

Evidence has been submitted to this 
committee by District Attorney L. H. 
Perez for the State of Louisiana, that 
not only by virtue of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Revolution, but 
by the treaty made with Great Britain 
after the successful Revolution of the 
Original States, the British Crown spe- 
cifically “relinquished” all claims to 
“proprietary and territorial rights” of 
the several Thirteen Original States and 
“every part thereof.” 

The same treaty fixed the boundaries 
of the Original States extending into the 
Atlantic Ocean, and conprehending all 
islands within 20 leagues of any part of 
the shores of the United States. 

This treaty is a most important in- 
strument which apparently has slept in 
the archives of the Department of State 
these many years without reference, es- 
pecially in the issue raised by the De- 
partment of the Interior for national 
control of the States’ submerged coastal 
lands and their resources. 

It further appears from the record of 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
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which wrote the United States Consti- 
tution, that the founding fathers were 
very, very careful in having it provide in 
article 6, that all treaties made under the 
authority of the United States shall be 
the supreme law of the land. 

The record of the convention pub- 
lished by authority of the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, first session, House Document 
398, page 618, bears out the fact that 
when that provision was adopted in the 
Constitution, James Madison made cer- 
tain that the provision “all treaties 
made” was intended to obviate all doubt 
concerning the force of treaties pre- 
existing. 

Naturally, the one treaty which was 
foremost in importance to the Original 
States was the treaty of independence 
with the British Crown in 1783, after 
their successful Revolution. 

Therefore, we find that the provision 
in the treaty of 1783 by which the British 
Crown relinquished to each of the Orig- 
inal States all the proprietary and terri- 
torial rights of the Crown, and fixed the 
boundaries of the States in the Atlantic 
Ocean extending 20 leagues of any part 
of the shores of tne United States was 
made the supreme law of the land. 

We are all sworn by our oaths of office 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States and all treaties made, as well. 

Our obligation, therefore, in the oaths 
of office compels us to respect and sup- 
port that provision of the treaty of 1783 
by which the British Crown relinquished 
to the Original States all proprietary 
and territorial rights formerly held by 
the Crown. 

ORIGINAL STATES’ TITLE TO TIDELANDS UPHELD 
BY SUPREME COURT 

While I am not a lawyer, I know from 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court that since 1842 in the case of 
Martin v. Waddell (reported in 16 Peters 
(41 U. S.) 367), the United States Su- 
preme Court held that when the Revo- 
lution took place each State became 
themselves sovereign and in that con- 
nection hold the absolute right to all 
their navigable waters and the soils un- 
der them for their own use, subject only 
to the rights since surrendered by the 
Constitution to the General Government. 

Further, that the United States Su- 
preme Court held in 1867 in Memford v. 
Wardwell (6 Wall. 423, 436), that it is a 
settled rule of law in this country that 
the shores of navigable waters and the 
soils under the same in the Original 
States were not granted by the Consti- 
tution to the United States but were re- 
served to the several States, and that 
any States since admitted have the same 
rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction in 
that behalf as the Original States pos- 
sessed within their respective borders. 

STATES LATER ADMITTED HAVE SAME TITLE 


We know, too, that the Court held to 
the same effect in the case of Alabama 
in 1845 in the case of Pollard v. Hagan 
(44 U. S. 3 How. 212), that a patent is- 
sued by the United States, under an act 
of Congress, to submerged lands in the 
State of Alabama was invalid because 
to Alabama belonged the navigable 
waters and soils under them, subject 
only to the rights surrendered by the 
Constitution to the United States. 
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These include, of course, such as the 
right to control over commerce, inter- 
state and foreign, navigation, which are 
regulatory powers, and other specially 
delegated powers as provided in the 
United States Constitution in the sphere 
of which delegated powers the United 
States has paramount domination and 
control. 

UNITED STATES HAS NO TITLE TO TIDELANDS 


Because of all the controversy over the 
California case, and the claims made for 
the United States as a result of the de- 
cision in that case, it is necessary to 
point out that when the Court handed 
down its opinion in that case, it directed 
the parties to submit a form of decree 
for consideration by the Court. 

The Attorney General and Solicitor 
General for the United States submitted 
a form of decree to be handed down by 
the Court, which read in part as follows: 

“That the United States of America 
is now, and has been at all times perti- 
nent hereto, possessed of paramount 
rights of proprietorship in, and full do- 
minion and power over, the land, min- 
erals, and other things underlying the 
Pacific Ocean lying seaward of the ordi- 
nary low-water mark on the coast of 
California, and outside of the inland 
waters, etc.” 

Now proprietorship, or proprietary, 
means “One who has the exclusive title 
to a thing; one who possesses or holds the 
title to a thing in his own right.” 

But the Supreme Court definitely re- 
jected the suggestion of title being in 
the United States by striking out from 
the decree the words “of proprietorship,” 
and the Court definitely ruled against the 
claim of the United States to fee simple 
title in the submerged coastal lands of 
California. 

The Court held that the United States 
had paramount rights and full domin- 
ion and power over the lands, minerals, 
and other things seaward of California's 
coast and outside its inland waters. 

But permanent power, full dominion 
and control of the Federal Government 
in its delegated powers under the Con- 
stitution is too well recognized to ques- 
tion or to make so much over at this 
time. It simply means “regulatory” 
powers of navigation, interstate and for- 
eign commerce, over the waters, the same 
as over the land area of the United 
States, and in that sphere the United 
States is supreme and has “paramount 
power.” However, this does not include 
or imply that the United States has 
a right to confiscate property. It only 
means that the United States had 
governmental regulatory power. 

Certainly, the title of the States to 
their submerged coastal lands dated back 
to the Declaration of Independence, the 
treaty of 1783 with the British Crown, 
and the provision in the United States 
Constitution which makes that treaty 
the supreme law of the land, and thereby 
recognizes the right to the title of the 
Original States to all their submerged 
lands, waters, and resources within their 
boundaries as provided for in that treaty. 
Just as certain it has been consistently 
held, time and time again, over a hun- 
dred years by the United States Supreme 
Court, that all States since admitted are 
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on an equal footing with the Original 
States and have the same property and 
rights in all their submerged coastal 
lands and waters and resources. 

Therefore, it is plain that the United 
States has no title to the submerged 
lands and resources of the coastal States, 
that all States have title to these sub- 
merged coastal lands as well as their in- 
land waters and resources. There is no 
justification for further pressing Senate 
bills S. 923 and S. 2153, as stated by the 
Solicitor General “if the United States 
doesn’t have title, they are not entitled 
to it.” 

On the other hand, Senate bill 1545 
confirms the property rights of the 
States to their submerged lands and re- 
sources, . 

I submit that Congress for the United 
States should relinquish all claims to 
proprietary and territorial rights which 
belong to the States, incluJing all their 
submerged coastal lands and inland wa- 
ters and the resources thereof, just as 
the British Crown relinquished them to 
the Original States by the treaty of 1783, 
which we are all sworn to uphold by pro- 
vision of the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read in 
the record a statement made before the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee at a recent hearing on the tide- 
lands question by a learned and distin- 
guished jurist from J. ouisiana, the Hon- 
orable Frank Looney, of Shreveport, La., 
who said: 


The Congress is the department to which 
has been given the power to make rules and 
regulations concerning the disposal of the 
territory of the United States. 

It follows that the marginal belt is sub- 
ject only to Congress if it be part of the ter- 
ritory of the United States. 

The territory of the United States may 
consist in fast land and in submerged land. 

The ultimate purpose of territory is to be 
incorporated in a State. Otherwise each 
maritime State would not be in effect a ri- 
parian State but beyond low water would be 
hedged in by a belt. Any invasion from the 
sea beyond would necessarily be an invasion 
of United States territory and the provision 
of the Constitution as to repelling invasion 
would be uncalled for. 

To dispose of property it must be exclu- 
sively vested in the disposal, hence its lim- 
its should be clearly defined. 

There is no power given to the United 
States to assume control of any State prop- 
erty, not even to protect the State itself, 
unless the Government is invited by State 
authority. 

To define the limit of State and United 
States territory if contiguous requires a 
boundary suit, 

The mere declaratory statement that 3 
miles of open sea is within the control of 
the United States does not establish the 
location of this belt. 

The Government strenuously denied that 
the suits against Louisiana and Texas were 
or could be considered boundary suits. 

The mere claim to property, whi-h in fact 
may not be subject to ownership by the 
United States, does not give the right to go 
upon it. The United States itself brought 
suit against Texas to establish the boundary 
of the Indian Territory. The Constitution 
itself proves that no claim of State or United 
States should be prejudiced by this Consti- 
tution, and Story in his work on the Con- 
stitution says that was suggested by the 
sentence in Articles of Confederation, article 
9, that “no State should be deprived of prop- 
erty for the benefit of the United States.” 
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To pass this act before State external 
boundaries on the sea were lawfully fixed 
would produce endless confusion that could 
only be ended by local proceedings formerly 
eschewed, namely, boundary units. 

The Government of the United States has 
today the authority to enact legislation 
which would end this confusion without 
interfering with any State’s rights. 

In Skiriotes v. Florida (313 U. S., p. 79) the 
court recognized the dual authority of the 
State and United States over their respective 
citizens, saying “the sovereign authority of 
the State over the conduct of its own citizens 
upon the high seas is analogous to the sov- 
ereign authority of the United States over 
its citizens in like circumstances. Since 
there can be no dispute that the United 
States may prohibit as a matter of defense, 
any marine exploration, for a reasonable dis- 
tance from its shore, by foreign governments, 
their citizens or subjects; it has the right to 
regulate such operations on the high seas by 
its own citizens and can, through imposing 
licenses or royalties on citizen exploration, 
exercise that paramount authority which it 
has. 

The State of Texas was admitted to the 
Union on an equal footing with other States. 
The territorial limits of the Original States 
have been conceded to be those fixed by the 
charters of those States and their claims of 
boundary at the date of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Texas had defined her limits of 3 leagues 
in the Gulf of Mexico—at that time the doc- 
trine of the cases of Harcourt v. Galliard and 
R. I, v. Massachusetts, that the external 
boundaries of the United States is the exter- 
nal boundaries of the States was not dis- 
puted. 

At that date, even in the eyes of the United 
States Supreme Court, as expressed in the 
California case, the claim of an independent 
State to a marginal belt was admitted, as it 
had been the law since 1794, when England 
entered into the treaty with the United 
States. 

It follows that Texas as an independent 
republic possessed that right. This is con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
after Texas was admitted. Louisiana ad- 
mitted in 1803, in full sovereignty, was equal- 
ly secure in that right. 

Supreme Court decisions in the early years 
of the nineteenth century clearly establish 
this. Rose v. Himely and Hudson v. Gustier, 
held a municipal law made by France gov- 
erning San Domingo, then its colony, claim- 
ing 2 leagues was valid. 

In The Ann (3 Wh. 435)—that a similar 
Spanish regulation was within the law. 

And Justice Story in the heading case of 
The Ann (F. C. 397) cited publicists who 
had been dead long before 1776 and used 
the language “all the writers on public law 
agree that every nation has exclusive juris- 
diction to the distance of a cannon shot or 
marine league over the waters adjacent to 
its shores. He cited Bynkershock, who was 
dead a generation before 1776, and Azuni, a 
contemporary. 

And though the Supreme Court in the 
California case cites Azuni in note 10 as sus- 
taining its decision that no 3-mile limit ex- 
hausted when the Constitution was written, 
the text of Azuni proves that while he too 
cited Bynkershock, he raises the marginal 
belt to 2 leagues. 

Justice Story cited Church v. Hubbart in 
The Ann, and in the Church case C. J. 
Marshall wrote “The authority of a nation in 
its own territory is absolute and exclusive. 
The seizure of a vessel within the range of 
its cannon shot by a foreign force is an 
invasion of that territory and is a hostile act 
which is its duty to repel.” 

Unfortunately these decisions were not 
considered in the California, Texas, and 
Louisiana cases. 
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Mr. Chairman, the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General submerged 
lands committee has issued a statement 
giving the true reasons w'!y congres- 
sional action confirming State owner- 
ship of submerged lands is favored, 
which I read as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE REASONS FOR SUPPORT OF 
H. R. 4484 py WALTER 


1. Each of the 48 States owns and pos- 
sesses valuable submerged lands within its 
boundaries, the revenues from are 
devoted to education and other important 
functions of State government 

2. The title of each of the s 
its submerged lands, whether inland 
coastal, has been held under a century-old 
rule of law that this property is owned by 
the individual States rather than by the 
Federal Government. 

3. This long-recognized rule of law, appli- 
cable to the waters and submerged lands of 
every State, has been destroyed and State 
titles clouded by the Supreme Court's tide- 
lands decisions. The way has been opened 
for foreign nations to claim resources within 
our territorial waters. 

4. Legislation is necessary for each of the 
48 States in order to restore and confirm 
their ownership of navigable waters and 
submerged lands within their respective 
boundaries. 

5. H. R. 4484, by Warter, of Pennsylvania, 
restoring the law of State ownership of this 
property, applies not only to the 28 coastal 
and Great Lakes States but to each of the 
48 States. 

6. A quitclaim to the States is no gift. 
Equity and justice demand restoration of the 
property which the States have held and 
developed in good faith, reliance upon 53 
previous decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

7. Nationalization of this property would 
result in less development of resources. The 
States and their local units of government 
are more closely concerned and better 
equipped to manage and develop the prop- 
erty, and State ownership has not interfered 
and would not interfere with the Federal 
powers of national defense, navigation, etc. 

8. H. R. 4484, by WALTER, confirms State 
ownership of only those lands lying within 
original State boundaries. Nine-tenths of 
the Continental Shelf lies outside of orig- 
inal State boundaries and is vested by this 
bill in the Federal Government. 

9. Congress, which has final power to 
act in this controversy, has been ignored and 
circumvented by executive officials in the 
attempted seizure of this property from the 
States. 

10. The principles of the tidelands de- 
cisions, if not erased from the law of the 
land by a.t of Congress, could lead to na- 
tionalization of private lands as well as State 
lands without compensation. 

11. The only oil lobby involved in this 
legislation is opposing State ownership in 
order to obtain cheap Federal leases. The 
idea of devoting revenues from these lands to 
Federal aid to education was originated by 
this lobby for use against State owner- 
ship legislation. 

12. Each of the 48 States owns and pos- 
sesses valuable submerged lands within its 
boundaries, the revenues from which are 
devoted to education and other important 
functions of State government. 

Every State in our Nation has lands be- 
neath navigable waters which produce val- 
uable resourc®s and revenues. A list of the 
States, showing the amount of acreage 
claimed by each, is printed on the opposite 
page. A map showing the relative areas is 
appended as the last page in this brief. 

As shown in House and Senate committee 
hearings during the past 3 years, every State 
receives valuable revenues from these lands, 
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Oil or oil lease revenues are now being re- 
ceived from submerged lands not only by 
Texas, Louisiana, and California, but also by 
Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, Maryland, Washington, Oregon, and 
the inland Stetes of Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Utah, West 
Virginia, and the Great Lakes States of In- 
diana and Michigan. 

Oil is not the only resource being pro- 
duced by the States from their submerged 
lands. Nature’s law of compensation has 
cared equally well for those States whose 
rivers, lakes, and marginal seas have not 
yet deen tapped for petroleum. Maine has 
its rich kelp beds on which leases have been 
made within its 3-mile marginal belt for pro- 
duction of iodine. Arizona, Kentucky, and 
Missouri sell sand and gravel from their river 
and lake beus; Colorado and Idaho lease 
their lands for gold production; Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Rhode Island sell 
leases and permits for oyster, clam, and shell 
fish cultivation. Iowa, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia produce coal from their river 
beds, and Minnesota and Wisconsin have 
rich deposits of iron ore under the Great 
Lakes which lie partially within their boun- 
daries. New York has millions invested on 
filled lands and within the marginal sea at 
Coney Island and on Long Island, and the 
same is true at Atlantic City in New Jersey 
and at Miami and other Florida resorts. 

All of the States have one or more valuable 
resources within or beneath their submerged 
lands from which they are now receiving rev- 
enues for their schools or other public funds. 
All States are also jealous of their water and 
water rights in navigable streams, this being 
perhaps the most valuable resource of all, and 
it is one that the Department of Interior 
longs to control. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, the world 
oil crisis supplies a compelling reason 
for the passage of the pending measure 
by pointing up the necessity for going 
forward with increased petroleum ex- 
ploration and production. If we lag in 
our petroleum production and develop- 
ment, we may some day be subjected to 
severe gasoline and oil rationing with all 
the attendant impediments to our mili- 
tary operations and civilian economy. 
It is, therefore, obvious that the present 
uncertain situation, arising from the so- 
called tidelands decisions of the Supreme 
Court, must now be corrected. The con- 
fusion that presently exists among the 
States and their oil lessees is a direct re- 
sult of the holding in the tidelands cases 
that the States do not own the marginal 
seas within their boundaries. Quite nat- 
urally oil operators are afraid to enter 
into negotiations for new oil leases or 
continue operations under existing ones 
since they have no assurance that their 
leases would not later be held invalid. 
By speedily conveying to the States their 
coastal waters, new exploration and drill- 
ing operations can move ahead and thus 
contribute to vitally needed oil reserves. 

Leaving aside the question of our econ- 
omy’s petroleum requirements, there are 
cogent legal and moral reasons why this 
bill should be passed. In effect the Su- 
preme Court decisions ovérruled more 
than 100 years of previous legal author- 
ity, which had uniformly held that the 
States owned the submerged lands lying 
beneath the navigable waters within 
their boundaries, as defined by the 
States’ various constitutions at the time 
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of their admissions into the Union. On 
the strength of this unanimous author- 
ity the littoral States went ahead in good 
faith and encouraged and regulated the 
development of the natural resources 
found in and under the seas within their 
boundaries. During all these decades no 
doubt was ever expressed as to the fact 
that the States owned these areas just 
as completely and just as surely as they 
did inland State properties. Thus the 
Supreme Court, in denying State owner- 
ship, was taking property without com- 
pensation in violation of all established 
principles of law. The Court finds jus- 
tification for this taking on the theory 
that the petroleum deposits involved 
may be of importance to our national 
defense or may become the subject of in- 
ternational dispute. Does this mean iron 
ore deposits in Minnesota or oil shale in 
Wyoming may properly be appropriated 
without compensation by the Federal 
Government simply because they may at 
some time affect Federal requirements, 
or the family of nations may lay claim 
tothem? The principle is implicit in the 
Supreme Court decisions, and so long as 
it remains alive it hangs as a dark shad- 
ow over all property, public or private, 
whether territorial waters or the plains 
of the Middle West. 

Perhaps the most sinister aspect of the 
Court decisions arises from the fact that 
while the Court held that the States did 
not own the marginal seas, it was not 
conversely held that the Federai Govern- 
ment did. In other words, if ownership 
is in neither the States nor the United 
States, the 3-mile belt is a part of the 


high seas, and foreign nations may have 
just as much right to its use for pur- 
poses of navigation, military operations, 
and exploitation of natural resources as 


has the United States. The Court em- 
phasizes the possibility of this result by 
stating that— 

The very oil about which the State and 
Nation here contend might well become the 
subject of international dispute and settle- 
ment. 


The Court further suggests this result 
when it says: 

Our question is whether the State or the 
Federal Government hasthe * * * right 
and power to determine * * * when, 
how, and by what agencies, foreign or do- 
mestic (and I emphasize “foreign”), the oil 
and other resources of the soil of the mar- 
ginal sea * * * may be exploited. 


This alien and dangerous doctrine 
must be repudiated completely. If it is 
not, who knows when some foreign power 
may be carrying on naval maneuvers 
within the shadow of the Golden Gate 
or the Statue of Liberty, or asserting 
claim to oil beneath waters a mile off the 
coast of Texas, historically and legally 
a part of the State of Texas, but by the 
Supreme Court decision a part of the 
open sea, subject to international law 
and the family of nations? 

Though I represent an entirely inland 
congressional district, I feel compelled 
to speak out in strong protest against the 
perpetuation of these novel legal prin- 
ciples which sanction the taking of prop- 
erty without compensation and, in effect, 
make the 3-mile belt a part of the open 
sea, 
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The States in the past have demon- 
strated their ability to regulate the de- 
velopment of oil reserves underlying the 
marginal sea. Their leases have been 
made on extremely favorable terms, and 
have returned a much larger royalty 
than would leases made under the Fed- 
eral Mineral Leasing Act. The royalties 
so derived have aided greatly the educa- 
tional, road-building, park, beach, and 
other public purposes to which they have 
been put, and have served, at least in- 
directly, to relieve the Federal Govern- 
ment from financial burdens it might 
otherwise have assumed. . 

The pending measure further aug- 
ments our petroleum potential by pro- 
viding that the Federal Government 
may lease areas on the Continental 
Shelf outside of State boundaries for ex- 
ploration and development. Petroleum 
geologists have discovered oil structures 
of vast proportions, exceeding greatly 
those within State boundaries, in the 
Continental Shelf, indicating the im- 
portance of going ahead with operations 
in that area, as this bill permits. 

An overwhelming vote in support of 
this measure will accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Repudiate the dangerous doc- 
trine announced by the Supreme Court 
in allowing the taking of property with- 
out compensation on the sole basis of 
Federal needs. So long as this principle 
is allowed to stand unchallenged by the 
Congress, it will leave the door ajar to a 
constantly expanding encroachment by 
the Federal Government on the rights 
of our citizens. 

Second. Pave the way for new ex- 
ploration and development of petroleum 
reserves vitally needed by our economy 
and for military operations. 

Third. Restore to the States their 
ownership of territorial waters within 
their boundaries, thus affirming more 
than 100 years of previous Supreme 
Court authority, dating almost from the 
time of the birth of this Nation. 

Fourth, Repudiate forever the novel 
Supreme Court doctrine which holds in 
effect that the 3-mile belt belongs to the 
family of nations and give notice to the 
world that we will not tolerate inter- 
ference from foreign nations in the de- 
velopment of our natural resources 
found above and beneath the surface of 
the Continental Shelf. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. H1insHAw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish the Members of the House would 
take a good look at this map which I 
am showing on the easel before you. It 
is a map of the southern half of the 
State of California. The remarks which 
I make are as equally applicable to the 
northern half of the State as they are 
to the southern except for the fact that 
the present controversy centers in the 
southern part of the State. You will 
note that this is a United States Gov- 
ernment map made by the Department 
of the Interior. You will note that this 
is the portion of California from Point 
Concepcion to San Diego. You will 
note that there are certain islands that 
lie offshore, some of them 40 miles off- 
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shore. You will note that there is 
marked on this map the Santa Barbara 
Channel, the San Pedro Channel, the 
Gulf of Catalina, and other designa- 
tions of channels and gulfs. 

The rights in controversy which the 
Supreme Court is now trying to turn 
over to the Federal Government do 
not lie in these islands; it lies in a belt 
that extends 3 miles offshore around the 
immediate shore line, the perimeter of 
the main land mass. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask you if the juris- 
diction of the United States and of the 
State of California, if you please, ex- 
tends only 3 miles off the perimeter of 
the mainland mass? To whom belong 
these islands out here? I ask you that 
in all sincerity. To whom belong those 
islands? This map prepared by the De- 
partment of the Interior indicates that 
these islands, in this location to which 
I am pointing, are a part of Santa Bar- 
bara County, Calif. It indicates that 
Catalina Island, which many of you no 
doubt have visited, is a part of Los An- 
geles County as is San Clemente Island; 
and here another island or two are indi- 
cated on this map as parts of Ventura 
County, Calif., and all are part, there- 
fore, of the State of California. We 
have judicial districts and school dis- 
tricts that extend to those islands as 
well as election districts of Members of 
Congress, including the distinguished 
gentleman from California {[Mr. Kine] 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
California {Mr. BRaMBLETT]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HAVENNER] has an 
island in his district. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. HAveNNER!, in the San 
Francisco area, has one precinct in the 
Farallon Islands, which lie many miles 
off the coast from San Francisco and the 
Golden Gate. 

I now show you a photostatic repro- 
duction of a map filed in the General 
Land Office in the Department of the 
Interior. That map was prepared by 
the United States Surveyor General in 
1866. It is a survey of the island of 
Catalina which is the island I was show- 
ing you here, lying offshore some 15 or 
20 miles. The survey extended the meri- 
dians and the base lines that extend 
from the shore line of the main per- 
imeter to cover Catalina Island and then 
subdivided that island into sections. 

Following that many a grant of land 
which had been in possession of Mexi- 
can citizens before the Mexican War, 
was pursuant to the terms of the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo confirmed by the 
Congress to the gentlemen who had held 
it before that war. 

Do you see what the dilemma is so 
far as our State is concerned? Where 
ends the jurisdiction, the sovereignty 
and dominion, of the State of California, 
then where comes the dominion of the 
United States, if there be any in addi- 
tion to or overriding the dominion of our 
State? If the jurisdiction of the United 
States does, as the Supreme Court says, 
extend through a 3-mile belt along the 
main shore of the mainland of Cali- 
fornia, then to whom belong these is- 
lands? Are they a part of the United 


States? Are they a part of the State 
of California? Are they a part of the 
counties in which, if you please, these 
section lines extend? That subject has 
been submitted to a special master ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, a master who must de- 
cide what that queer decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
reaily means. 

Let me read to you the decree, and 
you can then see the dilemma it has 
created. It reads: 

The United States of America is now, and 
has been at all times pertinent hereto, pos- 
sessed of paramount rights in, and full do- 
minion and power over, the lands, minerals 
and other things underlying the Pacific 
Ocean lying seaward of the ordinary low- 
water mark on the coast of California, and 
outside of the inland waters, extending 
seaward 3 nautical miles and bounded on 
the north and south, respectively, by the 
northern and southern boundaries of the 
State of California. The State of California 
has no title thereto or property interest 
therein. 


That is the decree of the Supreme 
Court. 

I ask you, Where is the coast of Cali- 
fornia? Where is the low-water mark 
that they are talking about? Does that 
lie offshore of these respective islands 
that are a part of the State of California 
or is the coast line inshore, as some 
people would claim? If it lies inshore 
then to whom belong the islands? Do 
they still belong to Mexico? We do not 
believe so, and Mexico has never laid 
claim to those islands. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope you understand 
that this decree of the Supreme Court 
has thrown every constitutional right 
that we have in our State into a cocked 
hat. What would the Court do in the 
State of Massachusetts, for instance, 
about Nantucket Island, which lies some 
25 miles offshore? Is Nantucket Island 
a part of the State of Massachusetts? 
If so, then is it discontinuous with the 
State of Massachusetts? Where is the 
coast line of Massachusetts? Is it in- 
side Nantucket Island or is it outside 
Nantucket Island? Those are some of 
the questions that have been raised by 
this decision and decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does this 
bill in any manner answer the problem 
that the gentleman has just been pre- 
senting? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh, indeed it does. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let me re- 
fer to section 2 (a) on page 2 where it 
says: 

All lands within the boundaries of each of 
the respective States which were covered by 
waters navigable under the laws of the 
United States at the time such State became 
@ member of the Union, and all lands per- 
manently or periodically covered by tidal 
waters up to but not above the line of mean 
high tide and seaward to a line three geo- 
graphical miles distant from the coast line 
of each such State. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. 
Pn ROGERS of Colorado, Explain 
at. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. By enactment 
of the State Legislature of California 
clarifying our boundaries, by the Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by the constitu- 
tion of the State of California, by the 
Act of Admission of the state of Califor- 
nia into the Union, and by the defini- 
tions in this bill. All of this part of Cal- 
ifornia, including these islands, has 
been considered California for the al- 
most 100 years that our State has been 
a member of the United States of Amer- 
ica and this bill preserves that prece- 
dent condition. We do not understand 
that the United States Government has 
the constitutional right to take prop- 
erty from our State without due process. 
In fact, quite to the contrary. We un- 
derstand quite ce-tainly that no State 
may be deprived of territory for the ben- 
efit of the United States without the 
State’s consent. In fact we are shocked 
at the many violations of the rights of 
our State which this Supreme Court de- 
cree and opinion subject us to. 

There is no question in my mind that 
if this bill is passed it will clear up 
the question of jurisdiction and domin- 
ion of my State over not only the so- 
called 3-mile belt of submerged lands, 
but the ownership to these islands which 
lie offshore, and many other things now 
under a cloud by virtue of that decision. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, the phrase 
“original boundaries” is the phrase that 
takes care of that. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; in part. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. An interesting situation, 
not as important perhaps, arises in my 
State quite along the line that the gen- 
tleman is now suggesting. Disregard- 
ing for a moment other very important 
interests of the State of New Jersey, 
this unique problem arises. In Atlantic 
City there are structures extending into 
the ocean, but there is one structure 
known as the Steel Pier, well known to 
many, at the end of which there is a 
private residence. That structure ex- 
tends well beyond the low-water mark. 
Dees the gentleman consider that the 
United States has paramount dominion 
and control over that structure? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Indeed it may so 
claim under this decision, and that is 
true not only in your State, but it is 
true of a great many more States of this 
Union that have islands lying offshore 
beyond 3 miles, off the main shore or 
the main perimeter of their States, and 
let no one be fooled by any other con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I have much more to 
say, and I shall be happy to answer and 
challenge some of these questions pro- 
posed by opponents of this legislation, 
with some of their own allegations, if 
you please, when we come to reading 
the billforamendment. There are more 
sides than two; there at at least a dozen 
to be considered. 

Mr. Chairman, I include herewith com- 
munications from the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, Hon. Earl Warren; from the 
attorney general of California, Hon. Ed- 
mund G. Brown; and from the California 
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State Lands Commission by its executive 
officer, Col. Rufus W. Putnam, in sup- 
port of the pending measure, as follows: 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., July 26, 1951. 
Hon. Carl HINSHAW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In accordance with our telephone conver- 
sation, this is to reaffirm my personal opinion 
and the official position of California State 
government in favor of the principle of the 
Walter bill confirming the title of the States 
to their tidelands as recognized by the Su- 
preme Court and administrative agencies of 
the Government for almost a century and a 
half. 

Sincerely, 
Eart WARREN, Governor, 


State Lanps COMMISSION, 
July 2, 1951. 
Hon. Cart HINSHAw, 
Congressman for Twentieth District, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HINSHAW: I am sure as a result 
of our several conferences that y~u are aware 
of the close cooperation between the office 
of the attorney general of the State of Cali- 
fornia and the State lands commission and 
its staff in all matters pertaining to the tide 
and submerged land legislation and litiga- 
tion. However, I thought it might strength- 
en this understanding if I were to advise 
you officially in this manner of action taken 
by the State lands commission at its meet- 
ing of January 18, 1951. On that date the 
following resolution was passed: 

“Upon motion duly made and unanimously 
carried, a resolution was adopted in which 
the commission approved the recommenda- 
tion of the assistant attorney general and di- 
rected the staff of the commission to rid and 
support the attorney general of the State to 
the end that acceptable quitclaim legislation 
be enacted by the Eighty-second Congress.” 

Since that time there have been several 
other similar official actions by the commis- 
sion in support of the attorney general’s 
activities in this matter. 

I am personally advised by Mr. Everett W. 
Mattoon that H. R. 4484 has been favorably 
acted upon by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and is now awaiting action by the en- 
tire House of Representatives. 

I trust that the efforts of all of us from 
California and from our friendly States 
throughout the country will result in some 
legislation which will at least be a step in the 
right direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rurvus W. PutNaM, 
Executive Officer. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFrrice OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
San Francisco, July 6, 1951. 

CarL HINsHAw, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is my under- 
standing that H. R. 4484, known as the 
Walter bill, will soon come up for a vote 
before the House. It was voted out favorably 
by the House Judiciary Committee last week, 

This bill meets with my complete approval 
and I earnestly urge that you not only vote 
for it but support it in every way that you 
can, also. As Californians and as men who 
have worked on this problem longer than I, 
you need no further word from me on this 
subject. 

Sincerely, 


Hon 


EpmMunp G. Brown, 
Attorney General. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER], 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House I participated on 
three occasions in hearings on the so- 
called tidelands bill. H. R. 4484 is the 
result of a number of years of study and 
research by the distinguished committee 
of which I am a member. Everyone, I 
believe, concedes that Congress must 
legislate upon this matter and that in 
the absence of congressional action on 
this subject interminable litigation will 
be carried on in State and Federal courts. 

In chat connection I want to call ycur 
attention to a part of the decision of 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, and this is ex- 
tremely important, in which he states: 

It is relevant to know that in rejecting 
California’s claim of ownership in the off- 
shore oil, the Court carefully abstained from 


recognizing such claim of ownership by the 
United States. 


So, that question was not decided by 
the decision of the Supreme Court, leav- 
ing the entire matcer up in the air, with 
the result that ultimately we are going 
to be compelled to legislate in this field. 
As a matter of fact, during the course 
of the hearings the Attorney General of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
the Interior, for whatever his word is 
worth, and it is worth nothing to me, 
both stated that while they preferred 
interim legislation, ultimately the Con- 
gress was going to be called upon to act. 
Aside from the fundamental principles 
of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence involved 
in this controversy, I have a selfish in- 
terest on behalf of the rights of my great 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Justice Reed, in his dissent in the 
California case, stated: 

The power of the United States is plenary 
over these undersea lands precisely the same 


as it is over every river, farm, mine, and 
factory in the Nation. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in his dis- 
sent in the same case, stated: 

The needs of defense and foreign affairs 
alone cannot transfer ownership of an ocean 
bed from a State to the Federal Government 
any more than they could transfer iron ore 
uuder uplands from State to Federal owner- 
ship. National responsibility is no greater in 
respect to the marginal sea than it is toward 
every other particle of American territory. 


In other words, these two great Jus- 
tices have said that if tre Federal Gov- 
ernment in its claim of paramount power 
and dominion can deprive’ the coastal 
States of the marginal belt within their 
described boundaries, then under the 
same authority and by the same right 
the Federal Government has claim to the 
submerged lands within all the States of 
the Union. 

We have heard protestations today 
that the Federal Government will never 
claim any rights such as these justices 
have said it could claim, but I respect- 
fully call your attention to an article I 
just clipped from the New York Times 
under date of July 24, 1951, in which it is 
stated: 


Some of the so-called tidelands have been 
leased, but Mr. Chapman— 
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Secretary of the Interior, if you do not 
know— 
said Louisiana had no authority to do this 
because some of the lands in the Breton 
Sound and South Timbalier areas actually 
belonged to the United States rather than 
to Louisiana. 


I submit that the Supreme Court never 
said that the United States owned the 
lands that Mr. Chapman says in this 
statement they do own. 

I must apologize for this map, because 
it is a very poor one, but let me call your 
attention to this area the Secretary of 
the Interior says the United States owns. 
It is almost entirely bounded by land. It 
is a large bay extending into the State, 
the outer edge of which is adjacent to 
the ocean. If that is not conclusive 
proof of what some bureaucrat feels uhe 
power of the United States is, then we 
just do not know what it is all about. 

While the Supreme Court decisions in 
the so-called tidelands cases have been 
variously interpreted, a vast majority of 
the good lawyers of this land agree that 
these decisions cast a definite cloud, and 
to my mind a dark cloud, upon title to 
vast areas of inland waters within the 
boundaries of the States. 

In that connection, I ca!l your atten- 
tion to the bill which the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary intro- 
duced at the request of the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of the In- 
terior. In that bill is spelled out a quit- 
claim by the United States if the United 
States sees fit to quitclaim any title it 
might have. Let me read this language 
to you: 

In the event of a controversy between the 
United States and a State as to whether or 
not lands are submerged lands beneath navi- 
gable inland waters, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (c) of section 1 of this 
joint resolution, and with the concurrence 
of the Attorney General of the United States, 
to negotiate and enter into agreements with 
the State, its political subdivision or grantee 
or a lessee thereof, respecting operations 
under existing mineral leases and payment 
and impounding of rents, royalties, and other 
sums payable thereunder, or with the State, 
its poli ‘ical subdivision or grantee, respecting 
the issuance Or nonissuance of new minerel 
leases pending the settlement or adjudica- 
tion of the controversy. 


In Pennsylvania, this means a cloud 
upon our title to 12,947 acres in the 
Tidal Basin in Philadelphia. It means 
a cloud upon our title to 470,400 acres 
beneath Lake Erie. It mears a cloud 
upon our title to 184,320 acres of inland 
waters, rivers, and lakes. The rivers 
draining from the anthracite coal re- 
gion of my State annually yield from 
500,000 to 1,500,000 tons of coal. 

Mrs. Vashti Burr, deputy attorney 
general for Pennsylvania, speaking as 
the representative of Gov. James H. 
Duff and, former Attorney General T. 
McKenn Chidsey, testifying for a State- 
ownership bill before the Senate and 
House Committees on the Judiciary, 
said: 

Carried to its logical conclusion, in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine in United States 
v. California, the exercise of the power of 
national defense can be extended to the ap- 
propriation or control not only of the gas, 
oil, and coal in Pennsylvania’s more than 
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758,000 acres of submerged lands, but also 
of all or any part of the vast coal reserve, 
estimated in 1947 to be nearly 69,000,000,000 
tons. For example, the Federal authorities 
might consider it essential, for the national 
defense, to order the conservation or taking 
of the 15,782,000,000 tons of anthracite coal, 
almost exclusively found in Pennsylvania, 
without compensation therefor. 
Pennsylvania, its political subdivisions, 
and persons who have expended enormous 
sums of money in full reliance upon the 
nized rule of State ownership of its 
submerged lands are threatened with a grave 
injustice by a decision from which it may 
be inferred that Pennsylvania does not own 
its submerged lands and the resources 
therein. 


The Government in its external rela- 
tions is vitally concerned with the Great 
Lakes, harbors, and other enclosed 
waters, navigable waters, especially those 
which are part of international bound- 
aries. It can be forcefully argued that 
as to some of those the Government’s 
interests are greater than in the mar- 
ginal coastal lands, particularly those in 
the Gulf of Mexico. The logic of the 
tidelands cases would enable the Gov- 
ernment to take without compensation 
sand under the Great Lakes, or revenue- 
producing State properties in bays and 
harbors. 

Listen to what the Marquette Law 
Review says: 

The effect of the (California) decision 1s 
to cloud the title to lands within the 3-mile 
belt all along the United States coast lines, 
and that titles to docks, piers, wharves, ware- 
houses and the like that have been built 
on property purchased or leased from the 
States located on tidelands within the 3-mile 


belt might be confiscated. This California 
decision, if applied generally, could also in- 
validate or cloud the titles to improvements 
located on navigable waters all along the 
Great Lakes area. 


In the oral argument in the California 
case, Justice Black’s questions indicated 
that the theory might be expanded to 
take inland property without compensa- 
tion. Justice Black said: 

Well, I don’t know that it bas been held 
that oil goes with the soil. Suppose they 
discovered something 4 miles under the sur- 
face of the earth. Do you mean that the 
old property concept would have to apply 
to that even though it was something the 
Government desperately needed? 


Similar quotations to those just given 
could be here extended almost without 
limitation. Our fears as to the Federal 
Government’s claims of paramount pow- 
er and dominion over property hereto- 
fore thought to be owned by the States 
are further enhanced by a recent suit 
filed in the State of California, against 
users of water from the Santa Margarita 
Basin. The same Justice Department 
attorneys who handled the so-called 
tidelands cases now seek to assert para- 
mount power and dominion over all the 
water in the Santa Margarita Basin and 
to deprive 10,000 small property owners 
upstream from Camp Pendleton of their 
vested rights and interests in this water. 
If the pleadings of the Department of 
Justice in the Santa Margarita case 
should be granted, then a small home 
owner cbove Camp Pendleton in the 
Santa Margarita Water Basin, under the 
theorv of paramount power and domin- 


ion, could be prevented from drilling 
even a water well. It is high time that 
this Congress put to rest these claims 
and assertions of power, and that we 
reassure the citizens and the States of 
this Union in their long-established 
property rights. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other point 
to which I wish to address myself briefly. 
Certain irresponsible propagandists have 
sought to discredit this bill by saying the 
oil lobby had something to do with it. 
No oil man, or representative for oil men, 
has ever talked to me about this bill. 
The only lobbying by oil interests in this 
connection has been against this bill, not 
for it. Bona fide oil companies holding 
leases in the marginal sea and in the 
continental shelf, were long ago promised 
ratification of their leases by Federal 
officials if, as and when the Federal Gov- 
ernment acquired possession of the prop- 
erty. These bona fide, legitimate lessees, 
have been interested in any legislation to 
settle this controversy. They have been 
lobbying, so I am told, for the so-called 
interim bill, a bill which settles their 
claims, but settles nothing else. Then, 
there is a second group of so-called oil 
lobbyists. These are the claims jumpers, 
the Federal lease applicants who hope to 
obtain valuable property for a song. 
Numerous fly-by-night oil associations 
have been organized, and have filed nu- 
merous applications with the Interior 
Department, under the Federal Minerals 
Leasing Act, hoping to get a windfall, and 
great riches, out of their applications 
in the event this Congress should deliver 
these areas to the Federal Government. 
These speculators have been the active 
lobbyists against this bill. These claims 
jumpers, so to speak, have used clever 
methods in an effort to influence the 
Congress in behalf of the claims of the 
Federal Government. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in closing I would 
like to say that during the discussion of 
the rule a Member stated that it is sig- 
nificant that the same Member introduce 
this bill who introduced a bill which de- 
clared a moratorium from the decision 
of the Supreme Court in an insurance 
case. I make no apology because the 
great chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Hon. Hatton Sumners, asked 
me to introduce the bill on the insurance 
situation and I make no apology today 
because I introduced the bill now under 
consideration. That bill was introduced 
at the request of the attorneys general 
of the United States, 47 of whom are for 
this bill, as well as are the Governors of 
40 States. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill gives to the 
Federal Government far more than any- 
one ever thought the Federal Govern- 
ment had, or should have, prior to 1935. 
It gives to the States the areas within 
their described boundaries areas which 
they peacefully possessed until the recent 
Supreme Court decisions. 

In that connection I would like to read 
to you part of a decision of the dissent 
in the Texas case in which Justice 
Frankfurter stated: 

The Court now decides that when Texas 
entered the Union she lost what she had, and 
the United States acquired it. 

How that shift came to pass remains for 
me a puzzle. 


This bill settles, as fairly and equitably 
as possible, all of the controversial issues 
in the tidelands matter. This bill is 
sound in both law and equity, and I hope 
can be enacted into law before the ad- 
journment of this Congress. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the zentleman from 
Maine (Mr. Fettows|]. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard some fine speeches today. I 
think one of the finest I ever heard was 
the speech delivered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Gossett}, who is retir- 
ing from Congress. So I know you will 
not mind if I speak of him for just a 
moment or two. 

In this decision of Ep Gossett’s to 
leave Congress, my sense of loss to this 
country cannot be measured by any ex- 
pression of my personal regret, keen 
though it be, because I value beyond 
words tne privilege of his friendship. 

Ep Gossett is a “stout fellow”’"— a 
sturdy soul—and lovable, withal. 

We would not attempt to analyze or 
explain the pyramids, but we may mar- 
vel at their steadfastness. So with Ep 
GosseTT. His habits of thought and 
action have formed a character self re- 
specting and therefore respected, for he 
does and says only what his lively con- 
science approves. Fawning and flattery 
are foreign to his philosophy, and the 
temporary elevation which goes to 
worthless adventurers, shameless dema- 
gogues and sycophants greedy for gold 
or political preferment would never 
tempt Ep Gossett. He meets responsi- 
bility fairly and unpleasant duties 
bravely. No one can fill the exact spot 
in our esteem and in our hearts held by 
this true gentleman from Texas, but the 
honesty, patriotism and statesmanship 
he represents would soon remedy the 
political degeneracy of these times and 
restore public confidence in the future of 
our Government. 

.May God bless and keep him. 

With reference to this legislation, I 
find that the Goverrment today owns 
455,146,726 acres, between one-fourth 
and one-fifth of the country in which 
we live. Somebody has said that there 
is no disposition on the part of our Gov- 
ernment to go any further. 

I quote from the testimony of William 
H. Veeder, of the Department of Justice, 
before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary recently: 

No agency knows the maximum quantity 


of rights that it is going to have to claim at 
this time. 


He had reference to a Federal suit now 
pending in California. 

Maybe you have read the opinions to 
which reference has been made. I 
doubt if you have read very carefully 
the dissenting opinions, and I think per- 
haps a man can explain the majority 
betier if he looks at the dissent, becaus2 
we have some able men, Justice Frank- 
furter and Justice Reed. I turn to page 
58 of the report, and I want to show you 
what Justice Reed said: 

If the original States owned the bed of 
the sea, adjacent to their coasts, to the 3- 
mile limit, then I think California has the 
same title or ownership to the lands adjacent 
to her coast. The original States were sov- 
ereignties in their own right, } essed of 
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so much of the land underneath the adja- 
cent seas as was generally recognized to be 
under their jurisdiction. The scope of their 
jurisdiction and the boundaries of their 
lands were coterminous. Any part of that 
territory which had not passed from their 
ownership by existing valid grants were and 
remained public lands of the respective 
States. California, as is customary, was ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States in all respects what- 
ever (9 Stat. 452). By section 3 of the act 
of admission, the public lands within its 
borders weré reserved for disposition by the 
United States. 

The authorities cited in the Court's opin- 
ion lead me to the conclusion that the origi- 
nal States owned the lands under the seas 
to the 3-mile limit. There were, of course, 
as is shown by the citations, variations in 
the claims of sovereignty, jurisdiction, or 
ownership among the nations of the world. 
As early as 1793, Jefferson as Secretary of 
State in a communication to the British 
Minister said that the territorial protection 
of the United States would be extended three 
geographical miles and added: 

“This distance can admit of no opposition, 
a. it is recognized by treaties between some 
of the powers with whom we are connected 
in commerce and navigation, and is as little, 
or less, than is claimed by any of them on 
their own coasts.” 

If the original States did claim, as I think 
they did, sovereignty and ownership to the 
3-mile limit, California has the same rights 
in the lands bordering its littoral. 


Now let me read Justice Frankfurter, 
because much has been said about oil. 
It is said that oil has had something to 
do with it. Listen to what Justice 
Frankfurter said: 


The fact that these oil deposits in the 
open sea may be vital to the national se- 
curity, and important elements in the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs, is no more rele- 
vant than is the existence of uranium de- 
posits, wherever they may be in determin- 
ing questions of trespass to the land of 
which they form a part. This is not a situa- 
tion, where an exercise of national power is 
actively and presently interfered with. In 
such a case, the inherent power of a Fed- 
eral court of equity may be invoked to pre- 
vent or remove the obstruction (in re Debs 
(158 U. S. 564); Sanitary District v. United 
States (266 U.S. 405)). Neither the bill, nor 
the opinion sustaining it, suggests that there 
is interference by California or the alleged 
trespassers with any authority which the 
Government presently seeks to exercise. It 
is beside the point to say that if wars come, 
they must b? fought by the Nation. Nor is 
it relevant that the very oil about which the 
State and Nation here contend might well 
become the subject of international dispute 
and seitlement. It is common knowledge 
that uranium has become the subject of in- 
ternational dispute with a view to settle- 
ment, 


Then he goes on to say: 


To declare that the Government has 
“national dominion” is merely a way of 
saying that vis-a-vis all other nations the 
Government is the sovereign. If that is what 
the Court’s decree means, it needs no pro- 
nouncement by this Court to confer or de- 
clare such sovereignty. If it means more 
than that, it implies that the Government 
has some proprietary interest. That has not 
been remotely established except by sliding 
from absence of ownership by California to 
ownership by the United States. 


Dees not that help explain the major- 
ity opinion? 
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I go now to page 62. Here is Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter in the Louisiana 
case. Interesting: 

Time has not made the reasoning of United 
States v. California (332 U. S. 19) more per- 
suasive, but the issue there decided is no 
longer open for me. It is relevant, however, 
to note that in rejecting California's claim 
of ownership in the offshore oil the Court 
carefully abstained from recognizing such 
claim of ownership by the United States. 
This was emphasized when the Court struck 
out the proprietary claim of the United States 
from the terms of the decree proposed by the 
United States in the California case. 

I must leave it to those who deem the rea- 
soning of that decision right to define its 
scope and apply it, particularly to the his- 
torically very different situation of Texas. 
As is made clear in the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice Reed, the submerged lands now in con- 
troversy were part of the domain of Texas 
when she was on her own. The Court now 
decides that when Texas entered the Union 
she lost what she had and the United States 
acquired it. How that shift came to pass 
remains for me a puzzle. 


And they ask me to read the majority 
opinion and tell you what it is. 

I would just as soon own no house at 
all as to own one the title of which is in 
litigation all the time. 

I favor H. R. 4484, not because of the 
oil but because there is an important 
principle involved—a principle that 
strikes deeper than any oil wells. It 
has to do with the future life of our 
dual system of government and the 
honor and integrity of our constitutional 
system. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
18 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Witson]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the steady stream of propaganda 
which has in the last few years been go- 
ing out to all parts of the country 
through newspapers, over the radio and 
by other means of communication, main- 
ly originating here in Washington among 
some of the executive agencies of the 
Federal Government, has in many ways 
clouded the issues involved in this so- 
called tidelands controversy. 

Since the inception of this democracy 
when by the inclusion of words “all pow- 
ers not herein delegated to the Federal 
Government shall remain in the States,” 
the various States of the Union have 
owned their inland and marginal sea 
belts. 

Since the Pollard case decided in 1844, 
52 other Supreme Court cases have re- 
affirmed the fact that the States not only 
owned tidelands and oil under navigable 
inland waters, but also owned soils under 
all navigable waters within their terri- 
torial jurisdiction, whether inland or not. 
Aside from the 53 Supreme Court deci- 
sions, including the Pollard case, there 
have been 244 State and Federal court 
decisions during the past 100 years as 
shown by Shepard’s United States Cita- 
tions. Thus we see that for over 100 
years it has been the settled law of this 
land that the several States own all the 
soil beneath their inland waters, as well 
as the marginal sea in their described 
boundaries. 

Chief Justice Taney, Mr. Justice Field, 
Mr. Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice Bran- 
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deis, Chief Justice Taft, Chief Justice 
Hughes, and 46 of the 54 other Supreme 
Court Justices concurred in the various 
opinions of the Supreme Court between 
1842 and 1947 in holding that the several 
States were the owners of their inland 
waters, as well as all marginal sea belts 
within their described boundaries. 

Despite this long line of decisions, in 
the California case the Supreme Court 
sought to limit the long-recognized rule 
to a “qualified” ownership of land under 
inland waters and no ownership at all of 
land under coastal waters within State 
boundaries. This is an obvious error in 
the California decision. There is no 
English or American decision indicating 
that the sovereign right theory of owner- 
ship is only an inland water rule. On 
the contrary, all court decisions on the 
point indicate and say that the rule of 
State ownership applies to all lands 
which are, first, beneath navigable 
waters; and, second, within State bound- 
aries. In fact, it is a navigable water 
rule which grew from the sovereign 
ownership of the adjoining navigable 
sea bed and was extended to inland nav- 
igable waters as “arms of the sea.” This 
accounts for the fact that all previous 
members of the Supreme Court have 
written the rule broad enough to cover 
“all navigable waters whether inland or 
not.” There is no dispute that the 
tidewater areas within the marginal sea 
are navigable both in law and in fact, 
and that all such areas covered by this 
legislation are within the lawful bound- 
aries of the respective States. 

In the above mentioned Pollard de- 
cision (Pollard v. Hagan, 3 How. 212, 
229) Mr. Justice McKinley expressly 
said that “the territorial boundaries of 
Alabama have extended all her sovereign 
powers into the sea’—page 230—and 
stated the broad question of the case as 
being whether Alabama is entitled to the 
shores of the navigable waters, and the 
soil under them, within her limits’— 
page 225. Holding that Alabama's sov- 
ereign municipal power was the same 
on the sea as on the shore within her 
boundaries, the Court said: 

First. The shores of navigable waters, and 
the soi's under them, were not granted by 
the Constitution to the United States, but 
were reserved to the States respectively. 
Second, The new States haye the same rights, 
sovereignty, and jurisdiction over this sub- 
ject as the original States (3 How. at 230). 


Note the emphasis and the controlling 
points for State ownership of all lands 
beneath all navigable waters within 
State boundaries in the following ex- 
cerpts from other learned justices: 

Chief Justice Taney, in 1842, in the 
first case establishing the rule, said: 

For when the Revolution took place the 
people of each State became themselves sov- 
ereign, and in that character hold the abso- 
lute right to all their navigable waters and 
the soils under them. 


Mr. Justice Clifford in 1867 said: 


Settled rule of law in this Court is, that 
the shores of navigable waters and the soils 
under the same in the original States were 
not granted by the Constitution to the 
United States, but were reserved to the sev- 
eral States, and that the new Stutes since 
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admitted have the same rights, sovereignty 
and jurisdiction in that behalf as the origi- 
nal States possess within their respective 
borders. When the Revolution took place, 
the people of each State became themselves 
sovereign, and in that character hold the 
absolute right to all their navigable waters 
and the soils under them. 


Mr. Justice Field in 1873, for a unani- 
mous Court that included Chief Justice 
Chase, said that— 


All soils under the tidewaters within her 
limits passed to the State. 


Mr. Justice Bradley in 1876 said: 


In our view of the subject the correct 
principles were laid down in Martin v. Wad- 
dell (16 Pet. 367), Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan 
(3 How. 312), and Goodtitle v. Kibbe (9 How. 
471). These cases related to tidewaters, it 
is true; that they enunciated principles 
which are equally applicable to all navigable 
waters * * * it (the bed and shore of 
such waters) properly belongs to the State 
by their inherent sovereignty. 


Chief Justice Waite in 1876 said that— 


Each State owns the beds of all tidewaters 
within its jurisdiction. 


Mr. Justice Gray in 1894 said: 


The new States admitted into the Union 
since the adoption of the Constitution have 
the same rights as the original States in the 
tidewaters, and in the lands under them, 
within their respective jurisdictions. 


Chief Justice White said in 1912: 


Each State owns the beds of all tidewaters 
within its jurisdiction. 


Chief Justice Taft in 1926 said that— 

All the proprietary rights of the Crown and 
Parliament in, and all their dominion over, 
lands under tidewater vested in the several 
States. 


Chief Justice Hughes said in 1935: 


The soils under tidewaters within the orig- 
inal States were reserved to them respec- 
tively, and the States since admitted to the 
Union have the same sovereignty and Jjuris- 
diction in relation to such lands within their 
borders as the original States possessed. 


Probably the strongest case directly on 
State ownership of land under the mar- 
ginal sea is Illinois Central R. R. Co. v. 
Illinois (146 U. S. 387 (1892)), in which 
title to the bed of Lake Michigan was in 
issue. Holding that the Great Lakes are 
open seas and should be governed by 
the same property rule as applies to tide- 
waters on the coastal seas, the Supreme 
Court said: 


It is the settled law of this country that 
the ownership of and dominion and sov- 
ereignty over lands covered by tidewaters, 
within the limits of the several States, be- 
long to the respective States within which 
they are found * * * subject always to 
the paramount right of Congress to control 
their navigation so far as may be necessary 
for the regulation of commerce with foreign 
nations and among the States. * * * 

The same doctrine is in this country held 
to be applicable to lands covered by fresh 
water in the Great Lakes over which is con- 
ducted an extended commerce with different 
States and foreign nations. These Lakes pos- 
sess all the general characteristics of open 
seas, except in the freshness of their waters, 
and in the absence of the ebb and flow of 
the tide. In other respects they are inland 
seas, and there is no reason or principle for 
the assertion of dominion and sovereignty 
over and ownership by the State of lands 
covered by tidewaters that is not equally 


applicable to its ownership of and dominion 
and sovereignty over lands covered by the 
fresh waters of these Lakes. * * * 

We hold, therefore, that the same doctrine 
as to dominion and sovereignty over and 
ownership of lands under the navigable 
waters of the Great Lakes applies, which ob- 
tains at the common law as to the dominion 
and sovereignty over and ownership of lands 
under tidewaters on the borders of the sea 
(146 U. S. at 435-437). 


In his book entitled “The Key to 
Peace,” Clarence Manion, dean of the 
College of Law, Notre Dame University, 
had this to say about the centralization 
of power: 

If big and all-powerful government was 
the secret of general popular welfare, Europe 
would have always been the land of milk 
and honey, while the history of the United 
States would be a story of general misery, 
poverty, and destitution. The facts are the 
other way round. Europe’s record proves 
that big and all-powerful government, 
whether its sanction be royal, democratic, 
or revolutionary, produces general warfare 
instead of general welfare and promotes 
penury and pestilence rather than progress 
and prosperity. 

COMPROMISE SUICIDAL 

The all-time record discloses that where- 
soever government gets bigger and bigger 
and more and more powerful it moves at the 
same time and at the same speed toward 
the hellish goal of Adolf Hitler, namely, the 
“nothingness and insignificance” of the in- 
dividual human being. Modern English his- 
tory shows that democracy is no inherent 
and absolute defense against the pernicious 
increase of governmental strength. 

It is not how the government gets its 
power but the amount of power it gets that 
determines the fate of each and every in- 
dividual John Doe who lives under its juris- 
diction. The God-given nature of the said 
John Doe lays upon all human government 
&@ drastic and vital set of limitations. In 
the United States these limitations are writ- 
ten into constitutions which all of our 
governments must observe. 


In a public speech recently made in 
Dallas, Tex., to the Texas State Bar As- 
sociation, Mr. Manion also said: 

Socialism and now communism have 
been eating at our Government for “5 years. 

Many misguided so-called liberals and 
intellectuals have been trying to substi- 
tute government for God for a quarter cen- 
tury. 

The Federal Government’s tidelands grab 
is just one segment of the wide front over 
which the fire of communism is advancing. 

Isn't it hypocritical to object to material- 
ism in Russia or England if we yield to it 
here in the United States? 


Many of those who would change this 
rule of long standing would have you be- 
lieve that H. R. 4484 applies only to 
Texas, California, and Louisiana. This 
is not true. This bill quiets the title to 
all inland as well as marginal sea belts 
within the described boundaries of all 
of the coastal States, as well as the 
Great Lakes States and also the inland 
States. 

The most flagrantly untrue statement 
which has been passed around for the 
truth is that this bill seeks to give away 
Federal property to the States. This is 
pure propaganda because as the facts 
have shown it has been the settled law 
of this land that the States have been 
and should be the owners in fee simple 


of all this property at all times since 
this union of States was formed. 

Under the settled law of the land the 
States should have a valid title to this 
property by prescription since they have 
owned and claimed it openly and no- 
toriously for over a century. 

As between individuals a court of 
equity would settle.this title question 
promptly in favor of the person who had 
possession of the property in good faith 
for so long a time. 

As most of you know, we have a very 
recent case involving the United States 
Government v. the State of Wyoming 
(331 U. S. 440). In that case we find 
almost an identical situation wherein a 
Supreme Court decision took from the 
State of Wyoming a section of school 
land which that State had claimed in 
good faith for 57 years. Oil valued at 
more than $3,000,000 had been discovered 
and Congress, upon presentation of a 
bill, quitclaimed this section of land to 
Wyoming in spite of the Supreme Court's 
decision and, too, in spite of the argu- 
ment of the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Justice. 

Every outstanding legal authority that 
I know anything about in the United 
States has proclaimed that the doctrine 
enunciated in the California, Louisiana, 
and Texas cases is unfair, confiscatory 
and has no basis in law. 

There is no question but that in time 
of emergency or in time of war that the 
Federal Government has not only the 
right of eminent domain but has para- 
mount political power over all naviga- 
ble waters in this Nation for interstate 
and foreign commerce and national de- 
fense purposes. No State that I know 
of has ever denied this nor would any 
State deny it because nzitional defense 
and the defense of the several States 
is synonymous. Every State recognizes 
that its ownership of the lands beneath 
navigable waters is subject to and must 
not interfere with the paramount gov- 
ernmental powers of the National Gov- 
ernment. But all these political powers 
for specific purposes should not in law 
and cannot in reason change the orig- 
inal ownership of these lands from the 
States to the Federal Government. 

I hope most of the membership of the 
House read the pamphlet which was 
sent to every Member a few days ago 
entitled “Every State Has Submerged 
Lands,” showing that the 28 coastal and 
Great Lakes States have many millions 
of acres of land in the marginal seas 
which surround their coast lines and in 
the Great Lakes areas and that every 
State in the Union, whether an inland 
State or a coastal State or bordering on 
the Great Lakes, produces some mineral 
or food which in turn inures to that 
State’s treasury or to its school system 
in money gained from the sale of these 
products. 

Does anyone believe that if these Su- 
preme Court decisions are permitted to 
stand that the kelp beds, oyster beds, 
sand and gravel beds, iron ore, the fish- 
ing industry or anything else is safe 
from Federal encroachment? I am 
sure that no Member is naive enough 
to believe that if the Federal Govern- 
ment is successful in taking these lands 
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because they need the oil, that the next 
step would be to bring suit against all 
the other States for the money they had 
collected from various leases and incus- 
tries conducted by the States and by 
various cities within the States. 

The evil effects of permitting this mis- 
carriage of justice to stand, based solely 
on the proposition that the Government 
needs the money or the oil and disre- 
garding all other facts, is the most dan- 
gerous trend toward socialism and 
nationalization of private property yet 
countenanced. 

At the time Texas came into the Union 
by contract approved by the Congress of 
the United States, President Tyler said: 

We could not with honor take the lands 
without assuming the full payment of all 
encumbrances upon them. 


Quoting further: 


Of course I would maintain the Texan 
title to the extent which she claims it to be. 


To say that a specific agreement per- 
mitting Texas to keep its public domain 
and be required to pay its debts, is to be 
overruled by the general term of equal 
footing, is to disregard all of our law 
of contracts and all the rules of equity 
and common sense. The sharp practices 
of the Solicitor General, as well as the 
Attorney General, and upheld by the 
Supreme Court, in rushing the case 
through without hearing the facts and 
circumstances should, for all time, be 
a source of embarrassment and shame to 
every American. If adhered to in the 
future, it will jeopardize every legislative 
act of the elected representatives of the 
people. This decision will set a prece- 
dent in the future for the taking of not 
only the remaining property rights of 
the coastal States and the Great Lakes 
States, but the property rights of inland 
States as well. While we deplore the 
taking of private property by other na- 
tions of Communist faiths without com- 
pensation to the individual or the state, 
we permit the same here based on identi- 
cal reasoning—that the central govern- 
ment needs the property. This is a fal- 
lacious doctrine because the Federal 
Government has the right of eminent 
domain over all property in time of need. 
I do not hesitate to say that this decision 
is dishonest and emounts to open and 
notorious theft of private property. I 
have just read an article by Dean Roscoe 
Pound, of Harvard Law School, who, in 
no uncertain terms, denounces this de- 
cision as unfair and not founded upon 
reason or law. James William Moore, 
eminent professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity, also says: 

The United States Government expropri- 
ated the Texas tidelands by judicial fiat. 


His article is as strong as possible and 
explodes the governmental theory and 
unfair tactics in a clear and convincing 
manner. 

For the Supreme Court to indulge in 
chicanery in order to take property with- 
out hearing and based on a strained the- 
ory not agreed to by the States, is repug- 
nani to the average man. This denies 
the very theory upon which our great 
democracy was built and has endured. 
Justice for all and special privilege to 
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none, cannot, in the mind of the intelli- 
gent citizen, he changed to read: “‘None 
but the Soeialists and those who wish to 
nationalize private property.” 

In his dissent, Justice Reed said in the 
California case: 

This ownership in California would not 
interfere in any way with the needs or rights 
of the United States in war or peace. The 
power of the United States is plenary over 
these underseas lands precisely as it is over 
every river, farm, mine and factory in the 
Nation. 


Justice Minton also agreed to this 
theory, Justic2 Frankfurter, in his dis- 
sent, said in part: 

The Court now decides that when Texas 
entered the Union she lost what she had and 
the United States acquired it. How that 
shift came to pass remains, for me, a puzzle. 


This astounding decision by less than 
a majority of the Court, only 4 of 
9 Justices, overturns 53 former deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court itself, most 
of which decisions were rendered ty 
that high Court when politics had a 
much less persuasive effect than at the 
present time. 

The private letters and papers of Pres- 
ident Tyler bore out to the letter the 
contention of Texas as does also the 
State papers of Texas. But, strange to 
say, Justice Douglas, joined by three oth- 
er Justices, did not want nor require en- 
lightenment on the subject, because, of 
course, it might change their fixed opin- 
ion on the subject and overturn their 
prearranged desire to take that for the 
Federal Government which could not be 
sustained by the facts nor the law. His- 
tory does not record a more bold attempt 
to destroy our constitutional system of 
divided responsibility of the executive, 
legislative, and judicial functions, ex- 
cept in totalitarian states. 

We have reached the point in our his- 
tory when we as Congressmen must ac- 
cept the responsibility of statesmanship 
and call a spade a spade and, with effec- 
tive means, we must call a halt to these 
inconsistencies and demand a return to 
common justice and reason for the per- 
secuted but unorganized raajority. 

It is plain to see by reading the ma- 
jority opinion of the Supreme Court, 
that it not only covers the three States 
involved in these three suits, but all 
States of this Union, when Justice 
Douglas said: 

Property rights must then be so subordi- 
nated to political rights, as in substance to 
coalesce and unite in the national sovereign. 
Today the controversy is over oil. Tomorrow 
it may be over some other substance or min- 
eral or perhaps the bed of the ocean itself. 
If the property, whatever it may be, lies 
seaward of low-water mark, its use, disposi- 
tion, management, and control involve na- 
tional interests and national responsibility. 


How anyone in the coastal States or 
the inland States, for that matter, could 
rest easy in the ownership of inland 
water—be they lakes, rivers, or even 
cieeks—is more than I can see. 

I urge each of you to vote to uphold 
the settled law of the land, as well as 
the Constitution of this great country, 
by overruling these three unfair Su- 
preme Court decisions by voting for this 
bill. 
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Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from California [Mr, 
ScuppDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of H. R. 4484, the Sub- 
merged Lands Act. I believe that the 
enactment of this legislation will rectify 
a mistake made by judicial action. If 
there was ever a time when we should 
put a stop to Federal encroachment on 
the rights and property of the sovereign 
States of our country, it is now. 

For many years I have been in close 
contact with this problem. As a mem- 
ber of the State legislature in 1939, we 
enacted legislation providing for a high 
State royalty on one of the richest oil 
fields in the State of California. The 
Huntington Beach Oil Field lies below 
a good portion of the mainland of the 
State of California and extends on out 
beneath the waters adiacent thereto. 
Offset drilling was being practiced by 
many companies and the oil being taken 
from the submerged pool with no royalty 
accruing to the State of California nor 
to the Federal Government. We took 
legislative action and established a 
principle that slant drilling into the pool 
beneath the tidal waters was State- 
owned and through legal action estab- 
lished that right. We then went about 
to establish a proper royalty which 
should accrue to the State. In this we 
developed the highest royalty I believe 
that is exacted of drillers anywhere in 
the United States, which is 32 percent. 
We also provided for the distribution of 
the royalty so collected. 

From these royalties each year there 
is taken $150,000, which is earmarked for 
educational facilities and advancement 
for veterans of our World Wars. Of the 
remaining balance, 30 percent goes into 
tne general fund of the State and natu- 
rally finds its way into educational and 
other State purposes. The remaining 
70 percent is used for the purchasing of 
beaches and park sites for recreational 
purposes and for their maintenance. 
These beaches and parks are facilities 
from which not only the citizens of the 
State of California but of the entire 
country benefit. 

We have used this money to purchase 
coast-line properties and established 
many coast-line beaches. Can you 
imagine traveling to the Pacific coast 
and traversing our highways and not 
being permitted to go down to the ocean 
shore? These moneys which we receive 
are used for this general purpose. 

When the Supreme Court ruling was 
put into effect, moneys collected for such 
royalties were forced to be impounded. 
At the present time, some $35,000,000 
are impounded and we are losing the 
right to benefit therefrom. The false 
and misleading propaganda being put 
out by the opponents of this legislation 
is not founded on good faith. The 
amount of royalties taken from the three 
States involved would be so insignificant 
when spread throughout the entire coun- 
try as to be of no practical benefit, but 
for the purposes to which they are now 
put they render a great service. 

I can assure you that the statements 
made that this is an oil company grab 
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are false and not made in good faith be- 
cause the oil companies would be in a 
better position to secure cheaper royal- 
ties if the ownership were in the Federal 
Government. 

Permit me to give you some figures on 
royalties collected by California as com- 
pared with the Federal Government. 

From 1921 through 1950, the yearly 
average was 19.13 percent. During the 
year 1950, California collected royalties 
at the rate of 24.99 percent from the in- 
come of oil companies who entered into 
agreements to produce from tidelands 
deposits By comparison, the Federal 
Government collects royalties from such 
sources as this on an average rate of 
11 percent. The latest figures I have 
are for 1947, when the Government’s 
rate of royalty collections was 11.38 per- 
cent. That same year, the State of Cali- 
fornia collected royalties from tidelands 
production at the rate of 24.91 percent. 

I believe that the moneys which have 
been impounded are unfair and this 
bill will release these moneys for useful 
purposes. I am a great believer in 
States’ rights and feel that the Federal 
Government should not inflict its rule 
or jurisdiction except where States in- 
volved are not in a position to do so. 

I believe we should reduce the Federal 
Government’s power over States where- 
ever possible. It was never the inten- 
tion of our Government to exercise such 
controls and it was only because of a 
prejudicial decision that this has been 
brought about. We should once and for 
all establish the right of States to oper- 
ate freely and for the benefit of the 
citizenry, The principle involved in the 
decision which this bill seeks to correct 
affects the sovereign interest of every 
State in the Union and I hope and trust 
that it has the unanimous approval 
of the Congress and that if the Presi- 
dent, as he has in the past, vetoes this 
bill, we may be able to override the 
veto and reestablish States’ rights in our 
country. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their 
own remarks at any point in the Recorp 
on general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, my approach to the tidelands 
legislation is that of a layman. I am 
not a lawyer and in the case of this 
far-reaching problem, it is necessary for 
me to do as I do in my private business, 
namely: to consult with my attorneys. 
This, I propose to do at the proper time 
during the reading of the bill for 
amendments unless I am able to secure 
a portion of the very limited amount of 
time which is available during the cur- 
rent debate. 

If I understand it correctly, the 
underlying claim of the Government to 
the submerged lands previously owned 
by the States stems from the Govern- 
ment’s desire to control the minerals 
which are under these submerged lands. 
This, in turn, stems from the need for 
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those minerals in time of emergency for 
the defense effort. 

The Government contends that it has 
paramount rights over all natural re- 
sources which may be needed for the 
defense of th2 country. However, 
nothing is said in the statement of the 
Government's position as to why these 
lands should be confiscated in normal 
times. 

Of course, there is little argument 
that in time of war or national emer- 
gency every resource and every effort 
should be at the disposal of the Federal 
Government. However, it is a very dif- 
ferent matter im normal times and one 
of the most startling factors of the Gov- 
ernment’s position in the case of the 
submerged lands is the obvious plan to 
move in under the cloak of national de- 
fense and then to remain in control for 
the balance of time. 

My layman's thinking now leads me 
beyond the present case. If this prece- 
dent prevails and if the Government 
thereby establishes a right not only to 
move in on State or privately owned 
properties in the guise of national de- 
fense and then to remain in control of 
these properties for all time to come, 
just where would such a process end? 

I expect to ask my lawyers—some of 
the able counselors who are Members of 
the House of Representatives—just 
where this very dangerous and revolu- 
tionary legal chain might end. If it 
does in fact establish the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s right over all properties 
which might be needed for national de- 
fense, then it would seem to my lay 
mind that the Government has taken 
for itself socialistic powers heretofore 
dreamed of only by those who frankly 
believe in the socialistic form of govern- 
ment. They are well known here in the 
House of Representatives, and they will 
all be lined up in opposition to this leg- 
islation. Of course, I would not, for a 
moment, imply that all who oppose 
the bill have socialistic tendencies. I 
merely say that all of socialistic tenden- 
cies are opposed to the bill. 

I expect to ask my lawyers a further 
question which pertains to the rights of 
a@ person or a group of persons to a piece 
of property to which they have used and 
occupied without adverse claim for a 
long period of time. I recall what is 
known as the statute of limitation. If 
my understanding is correct, a man can 
move in on a piece of property which is 
not otherwise used. He can fence it, 
pay taxes on it, and, as the saying goes, 
he can squat on it. After a certain 
length of time he has, under the law, 
established a title to it, and this title is 
perfectly good and thoroughly recog- 
nized. I shall ask my lawyers to tell 
me why the States at the very least do 
not have perfectly good title under some 
sort of squatters’ rights. Certainly they 
have used and occupied the submerged 
lands for a long time—some of them 
since the Nation was first formed. 

When I am soliciting advice of my 
attorneys, I expect also to ask a distin- 
guished attorney who spoke against pas- 
sage of the rule some questions concern- 
ing his expressions about Government 
rights to all of our oil deposits. If I un- 
derstood him correctly, he said that oil 


in this connection was like coal. If he 
feels that the rights to these two min- 
erals belong to the Federal Government, 
I wonder if he would go so far as to say 
that they should be nationalized. Cer- 
tainly the present Government tendency 
is very definitely in that direction. If, 
however, he feels that the Government 
should not take over oil and coal but 
rather that these minerals should re- 
main in private hands as they now are, 
then I am wondering why he wants the 
control of them to be in Federal hands 
rather than in the several States. 

In closing these few observations, I 
want to reemphasize something that has 
been said by other colleagues of mine on 
the subject—the oil companies were 
blamed earlier in the day for being spon- 
sors of this legislation. This statement 
is, I believe, entirely unfounded. Not 
one single oil man or his representa- 
tives—lobbyists, if you like—have men- 
tioned the subject to me. Expressions 


- which have reached me come from a very 


broad cross-section of my constituents. 
Perhaps the most interested are those 
who are responsible for our public edu- 
cation in Texas, which is one of the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries from leases between 
the State and the oil companies. 

The peculiar right which Texans be- 
lieve to be theirs by virtue of the agree- 
ment entered into between the United 
States and Texas when our independent 
Republic joined the Union is being 
touched on by others and I shall not 
inject that with my own remarks. 

I hope that the committee will listen 
carefully to all of the argument and will 
act toward the States involved in the 
legislation in accordance with the 
Golden Rule. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, legal, 
political, and practical reasons are over- 
whelmingly in support of the conclusion 
that the submerged tidelands are, and 
should remain, the property of the 
States. History and precedent support 
this position. 

From the early days through the 
period of the articles of confederation to 
and including the constitution, it has 
been the colonies, later the States, which 
have been the land-owning units. In 
the beginning the Federal Government 
owned no land. Such land as it has ac- 
quired has been largely by purchase or 
by grants by the States to assist the Fed- 
eral Government in carrying out its 
functions as prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion. 

For over 100 years the States have been 
in possession of and claiming and have 
been using these lands within these 
boundaries in good faith. 

There have been 53 previous Supreme 
Court decisions which have said just as 
clearly that the States own all lands 
beneath all navigable waters within their 
boundaries as this present Supreme 
Court has spoken to the contrary. It was 
not a gift in any sense of the word to al- 
low the States to keep that which they 
have and rightfully own and which the 
Federal Government never had and 
never thought of claiming until recent 
years. 

For over 100 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment had no interest in these sub- 
merged lands. It was only after the 
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States and private enterprise have dis- 
covered and developed the petroleum, 
contained in this area, that the Federal 
Government displayed any interest in 
them whatever. Before 1937 no one 
questioned the supremacy of the States’ 
sovereignty in the marginal seas within 
their territorial water. The institution 
of the Federal suit against California in 
1945 was the first positive action and 
indication that the Federal Government 
planned such a grab. 

The legal theory of State ownership is 
based on decisions famous in our juris- 
prudence upon the fact that the Consti- 
tution granted no ownership of sub- 
merged lands to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and they were therefore reserved 
to the States by the tenth amendment. 

As evidence of the States’ exercise of 
the highest rights of ownership are the 
nearly 200 grants of portions of sub- 
merged lands outside of the inland 
waters of the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, many to the defense agencies 
and to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The War and Navy Departments have 
recognized the primacy of the States’ 
rights in requesting such grants. Many 
Attorneys General of the United States 
have over a 100-year period tacitly ad- 
mitted to such ownership by approving 
the various grants by the States to the 
executive agencies. 

The States have for many years exclu- 
sively, regulated fisheries outside of the 
international waters. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has many times recognized this 
as valid. 


The States have for many years 


granted permission or leases for the 


removal of sand, gravel, shells, sponges, 
and so forth, from these waters. They 
have done the same for the erection of 
piers, docks, jetties, and other shore 
structures, as well as for the erection of 
breakwaters, and the filling in and rec- 
lamation of land. These actions have 
had the express approval of the Federal 
Government so long as they did not in- 
terfere with the regulation of interstate 
and foreign commerce and navigation 
which are conceded to be strictly Fed- 
eral functions. The States have for a 
long period of years levied and collected 
taxes on activities and properties within 
this area. The States have regulated 
and policed the area without protest by 
the Federal Goverrment. The Congress, 
through its committees, has expressed 
the belief that the States have exercised 
every sovereign right incident to the 
utilization of submerged lands. 

The Congress of the United States 
has recognized the sovereign rights of 
the States to the submerged lands by 
numerous acts. On the occasion of the 
admission of California to the Union in 
1850 Congress stated specifically that 
California’s borders extended “3 miles 
out to sea.” In approving the Florida 
State constiiution in 1868 Congress 
stated that its borders extended three 
marine leagues to sea. In 1845 Congress 
recognized the boundaries of Texas to 
extend three marine leagues into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Constitution of 
the State of Washington, approved by 
Congress in 1889, specifically asserted 
its ownership to the beds of all naviga- 
ble waters within the territorial waters, 
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which were started to extend one marine 
league out to sea. 

Even the Supreme Court in rendering 
the decision in the case of the United 
States against California recognized 
some merit in the case for the States 
in stating that the above actions are 
consistent with the belief on the part 
of “some Government officials” at the 
time that California owned all, or at 
least a part of the 3-mile belt. 

It seems to me, however, that such a 
principle, recognized so universally by 
all concerned for so many years should 
be recognized and confirmed by the 
Congress as a rule of equity and property 
law. 

The States, in all good faith, and 
without contradiction by any Federal 
agency, have exercised all of the rights 
of sovereignty for a long period of years. 
In addition, since many States have 
based a portion of their tax structure on 
the ownership of these lands, it seems 
a matter of simple justice to confirm 
title of the States to the submerged 
lands. The economic and governmental 
success of the individual State is as im- 
portant as the economic and govern- 
mental success of the superstructure of 
the Federal Government, for as the links 
of a chain are weakened so is the 
streneth of the entire chain destroyed. 

In this day of decreasing State reve- 
nues where the Federal Government has 
taken over many of the available sources 
of tax revenue, the income from these 
submerged lands is vital to the States’ 
economy. Its loss would greatly weaken 
governmental functions to which these 
revenues have been dedicated for over 
100 years. 

The statement made in the California 
case that the Federal Government is 
the only Government capable of exercis- 
ing power and dominion over any part of 
the sea beyond its shore is not valid. 
As I have stated before, the States have 
for many years been pclicing and ad- 
ministering this area of the marginal 
sea successfully. The persons affected, 
the Federal agencies themselves, includ- 
ing the Department of the Interior, and 
the courts gave full credence and recog- 
nition to the rights of the States to the 
submerged lands. In this connection it 
is wortr. noting that the Department of 
the Interior ruled 21 times during the 
regime of Harold L. Ickes, that the States 
are the owners of the submerged lands 
within their respective boundaries. 
From 1933 to 1937, the Secretary of the 
Interior conceded that the States owned 
the tidelands. What could have hap- 
pened since then to have changed an 
accepted fact? 

A typical example of the oil lobbyists 
who are fighting the claims and owner- 
ship of the States in these tidelands is 
that of Mr. I. A. Smoot, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Mr. Smoot is an applicant 
for a Federal lease on 800 acres of land 
off the coast of Long Beach, Calif., which 
he hopes to get for $200 under the 25 
cents per acre Federal Leasing Act in 
effect when he filed. It is now worth a 
million dollars according to the Cali- 
fornia land commissioner. This is the 
kind of illegal bonanza that would accrue 
to oil operators unless Congress acts to 
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reassert the ownership of the States to 
the tidelands. 

The only oil lobbyists who have con- 
tacted me on this issue have favored the 
Federal proposal. 

The Supreme Court decision in 1947 
in the case of the United States against 
California, and in 1950 the decisions in 
the cases against Louisiana and Texas 
have caused dissatisfaction, confusion, 
and protest. They reverse what all had 
long understood to be the law. They 
have created an estate never before 
heard of, and have posed another in a 
long series of threats to our American 
constitutional system of dual sovereign- 
ty. Together they constitute another 
step toward nationalization of the Na- 
tion’s natural resources if it is conceded 
that Federal rights of ownership are to 
be founded on the vital need of oil for 
the national defense, 

The principal basis for the Govern- 
ment’s claim to the submerged lands has 
been the vital need for oil for the na- 
tional defense and the removal of the 
marginal seas from the international do- 
main. There is justification as to the 
vital need for oil, but how can you justify 
a claim to ownership of land because of 
that? If the basis of need is to become 
a criteria for taking that which right- 
fully belongs to another, then if the need 
should appear, the United States Gov- 
ernment could just as well take the rich 
kelp beds of Maine on which leases have 
been made within its 3-mile marginal 
belt for the production of iodine. Ari- 
zona, Kentucky, and Missouri could just 
as easily lose their sand and gravel from 
their river and lake beds; Colorado and 
Chio under this justification could lose 
their gold production under navigable 
streams; Connecticut, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Rhode Island stand subject to 
losing oyster, clam, and shellfish franks. 
Certainly the country is in dire need of 
coal, but under the reasoning of the 
Court, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia can have taken from them the 
coal produced from their river beds as 
would Minnesota and Wisconsin lose 
their rich deposits of iron ore under the 
Great Lakes which lie partially within 
their boundaries. New York has mil- 
lions invested on pier lands within the 
marginal sea at Coney Island and along 
Long Island, and the same is true at At- 
lantic City in New Jersey and at Miami 
and other Florida resorts. And yet if the 
Nation decides it needs this land, under 
the reasoning of the Court they could be 
taken. 

The value of oil for the national de- 
fense is in its availability. Under the 
States’ auspices, oil from this marginal 
sea was rapidly being made available. 
It is hard to see how the case would be 
altered by a change of ownership. The 
Federal Government is not yet in the oil 
business although there are some who 
would like to see them nationalize it. 
along with other industries. As to the 
removal of the marginal sea from the 
international domain, there is room for 
an honest difference of opinion. I do 
believe, however, that we in Texas took 
care of that when we established our in- 
dependence in 1836. At that time we ex- 
tended our boundaries three marine 
leagues into the Gulf of Mexico. Our 
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independence was recognized by most of 
the major countries of the world, includ- 
ing the United States. Until the Repub- 
lic of Texas became the State of Texas 
in 1845, I find no record of any contest 
of that statement of ownership. The 
resolution of the United States Congress 
by which the Republic of Texas became 
a State, on confirmation by the State leg- 
islature, confirmed the boundaries as 
outlined by Texas. It is my belief that 
title to the submerged lands beneath the 
marginal seas to the extent of three ma- 
rine leagues into the Gulf of Mexico were 
removed from the international domain 
and remain in the State of Texas. 

If the justification for this high- 
handed action by the Federal Govern- 
ment is the crying need for oil for de- 
fense it is a poor one. Past experience 
has illustrated beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that development and production 
of petroleum resources in the marginal 
seas was proceeding efficiently and on 
an increasing scale under the proce- 
dures outlined by the States. Experi- 
ence has conclusively demonstrated 
that development and production of 
public land mineral leases under Fed- 
eral auspices has been relatively much 
slower and less efficient. Since the re- 
cent Court decisions, development of 
the oil resources in the submerged 
lands is at a standstill. Little new ac- 
tivity is being carried on, and much 
has been suspended. Revenues from 
leases by the States have largely 
ceased, and the schools and other States’ 
activities in the three States so far af- 
fected have suffered, and at the very 
time when their needs are the greatest. 
These revenues will have to be made up 
somehow, and unless there is some re- 
lief the poor taxpayer will have to dig 
yet more deeply into his already tax- 
ridden wallet. 

The present state of suspended activ- 
ity is dangerous. To delay development 
is to ignore the present emergency. The 
Nation needs all of its sources of oil. You 
cannot blame the oil people for not going 
ahead when they do not know whether 
their leases will be valid or not. Pros- 
pecting and drilling in the tidelands is 
a costly matter, and many claims have 
been filed with the Federal Government 
which conflict with or overlap existing 
State-issued leases. The present situ- 
ation is one of utter chaos. From it 
will inevitably develop a great volume of 
lengthy and costly litigation. This is a 
revolting prospect, and at the same time 
a needless one if we can but go back to 
basic issues. This the Congress can do 
by approving the quitclaim legislation 
which is now before it. By approving 
this proposed legislation the Congress 
will confirm the title of the States to 
the submerged lands, and once again the 
vital flow of petroleum, in orderly and 
efficient fashion, will pour forth. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
Texas, California, and Louisiana are but 
the first three States, which, in turn, as 
the bureaucrats decide, will lose the 
rights they have so long exercised. Even 
though, during testimony, the Federal 
Government has assured us that they are 
not interested in the resources beneath 
the inland waters, who can rest easy with 
the example immediately before their 


eyes of the assertation of an interest in, 
and demand for the possession of rights 
in the tidelands themselves after 150 
years of disinterest? Federal officials no- 
toriously give little credence to state- 
ments and commitments of those who 
preceded them in office. We may be sure 
that if we let this invasion of States’ 
rights, the taking over of the tidelands, 
go by default, without a struggle, that it 
will not be long before the same pretext 
will be used again to claim the resources 
beneath the inland waters. By a simple 
extension of these claims and insistence 
upon the vital needs of the national de- 
fense, the Federal Government could 
easily assert claims to all natural re- 
sources wherever found. That there isa 
real feeling that the Federal claim may 
be extended to inland waters is evident. 
It is shown by the repeated assurances 
of some of the Federal officials in the 
hearings and by the fact of the intro- 
duction of a bill in the Senate to quit- 
claim Federal claims beneath inland wa- 
ters. This would indicate that the Su- 
preme Court decisions have placed a 
cloud over the title to the inland waters 
and the resources that may be contained 
beneath them. There undoubtedly are 
vast resources of minerals just as im- 
portant to the national defense to be 
found there, and subject to the same 
claim on the same basis as that to the 
resources beneath the marginal seas. 
Is not this the issue in the present 
Federal grab being attempted in Cali- 
fornia for water rights in the San Mar- 
garita River Basin? 

The tenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution states: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, or prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people. 


There is nothing in the Constitution 
which states that the tidelands are the 
property of the United States Govern- 
ment. It does say that the Federal 
Governmen. shall regulate commerce 
and navigation and provide for the com- 
mon defense—that is not questioned. 
Development of one or many of the 
natural resources found in a particular 
place is not of itself a sound basis upon 
which to rest a claim to property. I 
find no other reason behind all of the 
lengthy phraseology in the Govern- 
ment’s briefs in the three Supreme 
Court cases. 

This movement by the Federal Govern- 
ment is a part of its attempt to control 
all natural resources. The Government 
is already in a fair way to own or con- 
trol the Nation’s hydroelectric power re- 
sources and its water resources. It is 
attempting to do the same with natural 
gas. Federal bureaucracy has at various 
times seized and operated the Nation's 
coal mines 2nd railways. The latter two 
by the declaration of a national emer- 
gency. But we seem to have a lot of 
emergencies. Life to the Federal Gov- 
ernment is one crisis after another. 
Some day it may just fail to return the 
coal mines or the railways to their own- 
ers. The Federal Government has even 
tentatively advanced the idea that it 
might go into the steel business. Noth- 
ing yet has come of that, but who can 


say what may happen at some later 
date? 

History, common justice, and com- 
mon sense are all on the side of the po- 
sition of the States of Texas, California. 
and Louisiana. A little more so, if I 
May say so, in the case of Texas. 

The State of Texas in agreeing to the 
joint resolution of March 1, 1845, agreed 
to cede to the United States certain 
“public edifices, fortifications, barracks, 
ports, and harbors, navy, and navy 
yards” pertaining to the public defense 
belonging to the Republic of Texas. The 
Federal Government makes much of this 
in support of its claim to the marginal 
sea. However, it must be plain to all 
who read this provision, that it is noth- 
ing more than the transfer of the in- 
struments and facilities for the active 
prosecution of a Federal responsibility 
assumed by the admission of Texas to 
the Union. This transfer was made nec- 
essary by the fact that the Constitution 
expressly forbids the maintenance by 
the States of an army and navy in times 
of peace. 

I have said that it is only common jus- 
tice and common sense that ownership 
of the submerged lands and the re- 
sources beneath them belongs to the 
States. During the course of the hear- 
ings on the various congressional bills 
bearing on the subject, the overwhelm- 
ing evidence has been in that direction. 
Appearing before the several commit- 
tees in the person of their representa- 
tives have been such qualified organi- 
zations as the National Association of 
Attorneys General, the Governors Con- 
ference, Council of State Governments, 
National Association of State Land Of- 
ficials, American Bar Association, Na- 
tional Conference of Mayors, National 
Reclamation Association, American As- 
sociation of Port Authorities, and many 
others. They all testified in favor of 
confirming the title of the States to the 
submerged lands. Appearing in opposi- 
tion were only a few individuals, most 
of whom stood to benefit directly from 
Federal ownership, and representatives 
of executive agencies or Federal oil- 
lease owners. It is doubtful if there is 
any one domestic issue today on which 
State officials are more in accorc than 
the ultimate return of title in the sub- 
merged lands to the States. As further 
evidence there is before the Senate a 
bill to accomplish this purpose which is 
spon: 2red by 35 Senators from 24 dif- 
ferent States, littoral and inland. 

Tne Congress has twice been asked to 
confirm the Federal position, in 1938 
and 1939, and twice has not done so. 
On the contrary, Congress in 1946 voted 
to confirm the title to the States. Un- 
fortunately this act was vetoed by the 
President. Again in 1945 the House of 
Representatives voted to do so, but the 
Senate did not act. 

The Federal departments, concerned 
themselves, have maintained that the 
Congress must decide the issue. Even 
they admit in their contentions that 
Federal ownership to be asserted is only 
a dormant right, that it would be 
novel, never having been asserted be- 
fore. The President and the Cabinet 
in insisting on the imposition of the 
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so-called rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment are ignoring the will of the ma- 
jority of Congress which expresses the 
will of the people. 

Many investments and commitments 
have been made, based on the premise 
that the States own the submerged 
lands. All of these commitments have 
been made and accepted by all con- 
cerned because of the many affirmative 
acts of ownership by the States carried 
on over a long period of years. Why 
not avoid all of the current confusion 
by removing, beyond question, once and 
for all time, the shadow cast on the title 
to the lands in question? This is just 
a matter of plain common sense. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Chairman, 
one aspect of the importauce of the sub- 
merged lands controversy to the people 
of my State seems to me to need addi- 
tional emphasis. That is its vital im- 
portance to the system of public educa- 
tion in Texas, 

One of the fundamental complaints 
which the people of Texas made when 
they revolted from Mexico and declared 
their independence was that the Mexi- 
can Government had “failed to estab- 
lish any public system of education al- 
though possessed of almost boundless re- 
sources—the public domain—and al- 
though it is an axiom in public science 
that unless a people are educated it is 
idle to expect the continuance of civil 
liberty or the capacity of self-govern- 
ment.” The Constitution of the Re- 
public wrote this “axiom in political 
science” into a provision for a general 
system of public education. 

The founders of the Texas Republic 


were thoroughly imbued with the idea of 
the necessity for such a system. Sam 
Houston, twice President of the Re- 
public, said: 

The benefits of education * * * are 
essential to the preservation of a free gov- 
ernment. 


And Mirabeau B. Lamar, second Presi- 
dent of the Republic, said: 

A cultivated mind is the guardian genius 
of democracy. * * * It is the only dic- 
tator that free men acknowledge and the 
only security that free men desire. 


That same President Lamar sent a 
message to the Texas Congress in 1838 
urging the dedication of public lands of 
the State for the purpose of education. 
In making this recommendation he said: 

A suitable appropriation of land to the 
purpose of a general education can be made 
at this time without inconvenience to the 
Government or the people; but defer it till 
the public domain shall have passed from 
our hands, and the uneducated youth of 
Texas will constitute the living monument 
of our neglect. 


During the 100 years since then the 
people of Texas have followed President 
Lamar’s advice. Over 4,000,000 acres of 
land have been appropriated to the 
school systems of the respective coun- 
ties. The legislature of Texas created 
a perpetual State public school fund to 
which eventually a total of 45,000,000 
acres of land was conveyed. As early 
as 1919 the legislature granted authority 
to the school land board, as adminis- 
trator of these lands, to lease for the 
benefit of the public school fund all sub- 
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merged lands in rivers, harbors, bays, 
and under the Gulf of Mexico, and by 
1939 all revenues from all the remaining 
unsold lands within the boundaries of 
the State including the 3,000,000 acres 
of tidelands in the Gulf of Mexico had 
been dedicated to the public school 
fund. Today Texas has a permanent 
school fund of approximately $151,000,- 
000 and an average annual income from 
that fund of $10,000,000. This fund is 
the backbone of the public school finan- 
cial program in our State. The develop- 
ment of natural resources of this prop- 
erty for the benefit of public education 
in the State of Texas has begun, but 
their full development is necessary in 
order to assure a continuation of the 
advancement of public education to the 
expanding scholastic population in the 
State of Texas. 

The loss of any portion of the lands 
and the natural resources they contain 
represents a loss to the future of educa- 
tion in Texas. The loss of 3,000,000 acres 
of submerged Gulf lands potentially 
rich in oil and many other natural re- 
sources is a catastrophic blow to the 
foundation of our State school system. 
Far greater than that, however, is the 
threat of loss not only of Gulfward land 
but of the loss of the entire endowment 
in public lands through extended appli- 
cation of the principle upon which the 
school fund has been deprived of its sea- 
ward submerged lands. 

This present loss, which will become 
permanent if Congress does not act to 
restore the State’s title to its submerged 
lands as provided by the Walter bill, 
H. R. 4484, comes at a time when there 
is the most urgent need in Texas to in- 
increase and improve the equipment and 
facilities of our schools; to expand our 
overburdened teaching force by induc- 
ing many more highly qualified young 
men and women to take up teaching as 
a profession; and wherever possible to 
grant wage increases to induce our hard- 
working teachers already on the job to 
remain. 

Is it any wdnder, then, that the citi- 
zens of Texas, including parents and 
teachers, who have long been interested 
in the preservation of the public school 
fund of the State of Texas should be 
alarmed at the loss both present and 
potential to the fund and the very 
present danger it raises to the future of 
our State school system? 

Why do these teachers of my State feel 
that the decision of the Supreme Court 
in United States against Texas should 
be nullified by the Walter bill? 

That Supreme Court decision by a 
minority of the members of the Court 
deprived the State of Texas of lands 
which for 100 years had been incor- 
porated within the boundaries of Texas. 

These lands had been brought within 
the boundaries of Texas by act of the 
Congress of the Republic of Texas on 
December 19, 1836. Texas, as a recog- 
nizedly independent nation, defended 
them with her navy for 8 years. Under 
international law the lands belonged to 
the republic. 

The annexation of Texas to the United 
States was first attempted by treaty be- 
tween the two nations in 1844, but the 
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Senate of the United States refused to 
ratify that treaty. By the terms of that 
proposed treaty Texas would have ceded 
all her public lands, mines, and minerals 
to the United States. But the treaty ap- 
proach failed. 

A year later annexation was effected 
by a joint resolution of the Jnited States 
Congress proposing terms to Texas, a 
joint resolution in the Texas congress 
accepting the terms, and a final joint 
resolution of the United States Congress 
confirming the fact that Texas had ac- 
cepted the offered terms and by that ac- 
ceptance had become a State of the 
Union. 

When the original joint resolution was 
introduced in Congress of the United 
States it contained a cession of “mines 
and minerals” by Texas to the United 
States, but this provision was struck out 
of the final draft and was thus not a 
part of the offer of annexation terms of 
Texas. Moreover, as abundant historical 
evidence shows, Texas was allowed to 
keep all “vacant and uneppropriated 
lands lying within her limits” for the 
purpose of paying the debts of the Re- 
public, which the United States did not 
want to assume. It was on these terms 
that Texas became a State. The lands 
thus left to Texas as a part of the bar- 
gain with the United States and which 
were not later sold to private individuals 
have become the heritage of the school 
children of Texas through the public 
school fund. They have been treated 
as a heritage for over 100 years by offi- 
cials of the United States and Texas 
alike and so considered by all competent 
lawyers who have studied the question. 

The legal basis of the title of Texas 
to these lands is easily understood even 
by non-lawyers. Texas was an independ- 
ent Republic owning certain unsrid 
lands. Included were submerged lands. 
Texas as a nation made a contract with 
another nation—the United States—to 
join it. As a part of that bargain Texas 
was to keep its vacant and unappropri- 
ated lands, it was not asked to cede its 
mines and minerals and it certainly did 
not cede any lands not expressly men- 
tioned in the agreement of ennexation. 
The United States accepted this agree- 
ment and carried it out for over 100 
years. Now when Texas is powerless to 
back out of the agreement and when its 
rights must be determined by the courts 
of the United States, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, refusing to look at 
any evidence of what the contracting 
parties intended at the time, has rewrit- 
ten the agreement so as to take away 
3,000,000 acres of the land which be- 
longed to the Republic. 

The reasoning of the Supreme Court 
in reading its decision—4 to 3—is even 
more shocking than the immediate loss 
of 3,000,009 acres of school-fund land 
itself. The Court reasons that, assum- 
ing ownership of the offshore submerged 
lands by the Republic of Texas, Texas 
must now be held to have relinquished 
them to the United States when i: joined 
the Union because “property rights must 
then be so subordinated to political 
rights as in substance to coalesce and 
unite in the national sovereign.” 
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The teachers in our schools, as the 
teachers in every other school in the 
land, have always understood that our 
Federal Government was a government 
of limited powers formed to do for the 
States what they could not do for them- 
selves in the fields of national defense, 
the conduct of foreign relations, and 
the control of commerce and navigation. 
Under the tenth amendment we under- 
stood that those powers not granted to 
the Federal Government by the Consti- 
tution were reserved to the States. A 
careful study of our history has led our 
teachers as well as our lawyers to believe 
that the fundamental property owning 
units were the States, not the Federal 
Government; that the Federal Govern- 
ment acquired land only for the purpose 
of carrying out its functions; and that 
compensation was due the State or the 
individual whose land was so taken. 
The States under our system of law held 
title to the land and conveyed it to indi- 
viduals. This pattern had been followed 
in all of the original States and, as to 
submerged lands, was followed in all 
those States which had been subse- 
quently admitted. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, our teachers had taught, was 
possessed of national powers. These 
national powers were exercised for na- 
tional purposes and only for national 
purposes which were unequivocably de- 
clared and specified. The underlying 
ownership of the soil remained either in 
the State or in the individual to whom 
the State had conveyed. 

This concept has become so ingrained 
in our thinking that the arbitrary con- 
fiscation of private and of State prop- 
erty for governmental purposes in other 
lands has shocked our consciences. Na- 
tionalization of private property in 
Soviet Russia has caused the United 
States to refuse to recognize the Soviet 
Union from 1918 to 1933. Subsequent 
decrees of nationalization in England, 
France, and other continental countries 
in Mexico, in South America, and, most 
recently, in Iran have not failed to draw 
cries of protest from the American 
people. 

It is not difficult for the citizens of 
my State to see that if Federal Govern- 
ment “needs” will justify the rewriting 
of a 100-year-old solemn agreement be- 
tween nations so as to change the own- 
ership of 3,000,000 acres of land, that 
same doctrine will also justify the taking 
of other lands belonging to the school 
children of Texas, irrespective of 
whether the lands are submerged or 
not. 

The “old concepts of property law” 
which the Court has pushed aside are 
the very foundation stones of the rights 
of Texas school children to every other 
part of the State school lands. If these 
concepts cannot be relied upon, their 
title is insecure. If their title is inse- 
cure, the future support of the entire 
State school system is in doubt. 

It is this genuine concern for the fu- 
ture financial support of our public 
schools that make me strongly support 
the Walter bill, now before the House. 

This bill will restore to all of the States 
of the Union the submerged lands within 
State boundaries as declared at the time 
they entered the Union. It will erase 


the effect of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in United States against Texas and 
restore their 100-year heritage to the 
school children of Texas. 

It has been suggested by some that 
Texas’ school children should be willing 
to share the income from their sub- 
merged lands with the children of all the 
other States. The impracticability of 
this suggestion is realized when you con- 
sider that if the $7,000,000 which the 
State school fund has already received in 
the form of bonuses and rentals from its 
off-shore submerged lands were instead 
divided among the 48 States, only the 
sum of $145,823, a mere drop in the 
bucket, would be left for each State. 
Moreover, it would be grossly unfair to 
Texas school children to require them to 
divide the income from their natural 
wealth for the benefit of the school chil- 
dren of all the States of the Union, with- 
out at the same time requiring each of 
the other States to divide their income 
from natural resources among all the 
States of the Union for the benefit of 
the public schools. Such a proposal has 
been advanced in this Congress, but its 
unfairness to my State under the cir- 
cumstances is apparent. 

The school teachers of my State and 
those interested in the public school fund 
are not here fighting for the oil com- 
panies, as has been unfairly alleged by 
the advocates of Federal seizure and 
ownership. The oil companies, under 
assurances already received from the 
present Federal officials, will get their 
leases irrespective of who the Congress 
permits to own these submerged lands. 
If the Supreme Court’s minority opinion 
is allowed to stand, only the school chil- 
dren of Texas will be the losers. 

I plead with the Members of this Con- 
gress to consider the welfare of the 
present and future school children of 
Texas and to pass the Walter bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of .Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the tidelands issue has been treated 
at great length by almost every conceiv- 
able phase of our economy. Not because 
there was a dispute between the Fed- 
eral Government on the one side and 
Texas, California, and other States on 
the other side as to the ownership of 
the natural resources beneath those 
lands, but because the American people 
as individuals realize that the question- 
able reasoning of the Supreme Court 
could, by application in other fields, cre- 
ate a tremendous impact on the basic 
principles upon which our Government 
was founded and could well mean the 
beginning of the end of the States’ rights, 
freedoms, and true representations that 
we have all so dearly cherished. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
California, the Texas and the Louisiana 
cases have contributed more toward 
clouding the faith of the American peo- 
ple in the judicial system than any other 
three decisions in the history of this 
country. As a lawyer I will perhaps be 
subjected to criticism for making this 
statement, but such criticism cannot de- 
tract one iota from the truth of the 
statement made. And if the funda- 
mental principles upon which this Gov- 
ernment was founded and the abiding 
faith that has always been present in the 
mind of every American are to be re- 


stored, we cannot blind ourselves to the 
true feelings of the people nor under- 
take to justify such decisions by the use 
of ambiguous terms and unclear think- 
ing. The Supreme Court has, in an 
effort to justify the end sought, under- 
taken to employ one principle of Jaw and 
apply it in each of the cases without 
regard to the facts present and without 
so much as doing lip service to agree- 
ments that we of Texas have always con- 
sidered binding on both parties. In fact 
our understanding in this respect has 
caused us to fulfill all of the obligations 
to which we were subjected at the time 
we entered the Union. And by the same 
token we have the right to expect the 
Union into which we entered to honor 
and fulfill its obligations and the terms 
of the agreement in the same manner. 

There has been much said concerning 
this particular point both in the courts 
and, out. The question has been fully 
briefed by the able lawyers representing 
the various States involved and the sub- 
ject has been treated at length by the 
attorneys for the United States Govern- 
ment. For me to go into those matters 
and reiterate the decisions, the evidence, 
and the arguments would be mere repe- 
tition. Therefore I will confine my re- 
marks to the one basic point concerning 
the Texas decision with which every 
landowner will be faced unless Congress 
recognizes the fallacy of the Supreme 
Court’s decision and rectifies the wrongs 
thereby brought about. When Texas 
entered the Union it retained all of its 
public lands, which included the 10!5- 
mile strip now in dispute and to which 
the reference “tidelands” has been em- 
ployed. In retaining these public lands 
Texas was also required to pay its own 
national public debt. These terms were 
considered at the time of the entrance of 
Texas into the Union as obligations on 
the State. In fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment felt at the time that the public 
lands were worth far less than the 
amount of the public debt of Texas at 
that time. Texas accepted these provi- 
sions and entered into the Union in good 
faith. It subsequently paid its public 
debt and assumed the ownership of its 
public lands. It sold and traded in these 
public lands and issued patents as the 
original source of title to the lands. 
Since the tidelands was a part of the 
public domain it fell within the same cat- 
egory as public domain owned by the 
State in the most extreme sections of the 
great Panhandle plains country of Texas 
which lies over 700 miles from the sea- 
coast. The people of Texas who origi- 
nally purchased public domain from the 
State met the requirements laid down by 
the State and accepted as evidence of 
title patents issued by the State. 

Much of these lands have subse- 
quently passed into hands of many pur- 
chasers who have relied upon the patent 
from the State of Texas as the original 
source of title. In fact, I own a small 
piece of property that lies approximately 
750 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. This 
land I purchased and relied upon the 
title above referred to. If the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Texas case 
is the law of this land and the tidelands 
are the property of the United States of 
America, regardless of the terms of the 
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contract between Texas and the United 
States, then those of us who have dealt 
in good faith and have purchased land 
in the State of Texas regardless of where 
it lies are no more secure in the owner- 
ship of our homes than is a citizen of 
the Soviet Union whose property belongs 
to the State and in which he has only 
the right of a permissive user. The only 
claim that the landowner in Texas has 
as to his own home, if the reasoning in 
the tidelands case is correct, is title de- 
rived by adverse possession under the 
statute of limitations or the claim of 
ownership under the doctrine of estop- 
pel. Since the statute of limitations does 
not run against the sovereignty such a 
plea by a home owner would be of no 
effect. This would reduce him to the 
one claim or defense of estoppel. If his 
title is to rest on the doctrine of estop- 
pel then he is driven to the point where 
he must say, in order to protect his 
home, that he admits that the Federal 
Government owns his land but because 
the Federal Government has so con- 
ducted itself that it stands in a position 
of bad faith and therefore should not 
be permitted to assert its bare legal 
title. No man in the United States of 
America would have ever contemplated 
or foreseen that this country could have 
ever reached the point where a plain, 
honest citizen having as a primary in- 
terest the raising of a Christian and pa- 
triotic family would be driven into a 
corner where he would be required for 
self preservation of himself and his fam- 
ily to make such an admission. The 
tidelands decisions are a black mark on 


the pages of American history and can 
only be erased by an honest and 
straightforward act on the part of the 
Congress of the United States. 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
today California is a focal point in the 
controversy over the issue of State’s 
rights in which the Federal Government 
has laid claim upon the tidelands which 
extend along the coast of California for 
1,200 miles. 

The tenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution provided that— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Under this provision for more than a 
century in California and other States 
of the Nation, the rights of the States 
and their people to the ownership and 
full enjoyment of all lands beneath nav- 
igable waters within their boundaries 
were recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

By such lands beneath navigable 
waters is meant the land under every 
navigable riyer, stream, and lake 
throughout the Nation, as well as the 
waters of all bays, ports, harbors, and 
channels along their ocean coast lines, 
out to the limits of the State boundaries, 
This includes, as well, all natural re- 
sources within this area. 

The boundary of the State of Cali- 
fornia, as provided in the State constitu- 
tion, extends 3 miles into the Pacific 
Ocean and includes all islands along and 
adjacent to its coast. Sole ownership 
of this area by the State has always been 
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recognized by the Federal Government 
and all of its departments and agencies 
until a little over a decade ago. As late 
as September 22, 1933, in answer to a 
letter addressed to him by an applicant 
for a leasing permit from the Federal 
Government, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes gave the following writ- 
ten reply to the applicant: 

Title to the soil under the ocean within 
the 3-mile limit is in the State of California, 
and the land may not be appropriated except 
by authority of the State. 


About 3 years later, however, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes changed his 
mind and decided to seek to establish 
ownership and control in the United 
States over these lands. Efforts were 
made unsuccessfully to have the Con- 
gress declare these lands the property of 
the Federal Government. 

When Congress failed to declare the 
tidelands the property of the Federal 
Government, proceedings were insti- 
tuted in the Supreme Court, and a deci- 
sion rendered which declined to hold 
that the United States was the owner 
of the tidelands, but stated that Califor- 
nia was not the owner of these lands. 

The title to the tidelands in Califor- 
nia and in the other States has remained 
in controversy to the present with the 
subsequent confusion. 

In California our great harbors are 
clouded by the Supreme Court decision. 
Our world-renowed public beaches and 
shoreline recreational developments are 
at a standstill until the State’s own- 
ership of tidelands is reaffirmed. One 
city alone, Long Beach, finds many of 
its important community projects para- 
lyzed until this matter is cleared up. 

Thousands of homes and pieces of 
land owned by thousands of persons are 
up in the air while the issue of whether 
or not the Federal Government is to be 
empowered to take at will, and without 
compensation, such lands as it needs or 
wants is still to be decided. 

To illustrate what this means to real 
estate in California, the California tide- 
lands in dispute include the land under 
San Francisco's ferry building and the 
land under San Diego’s civic center and 
municipal airport. Half of Los Angeles 
Harbor and much of Long Beach Harbor 
are of uncertain status. 

In the claims of the Federal Govern- 
ment for title to the tidelands, much 
has been made of the oil deposits under 
the tideland area in California and the 
need for Federal control for the preser- 
vation of natural resources. The facts, 
however, show that oil deposits are actu- 
ally found under 15 miles of California's 
coast line, and half of the estimated oil 
supply in those pools has already been 
extracted. 

The State of California is the guard- 
ian of all the rich natural resources so 
important to our national economy and 
security, and shares equal concern with 
the Federal Government for the develop- 
ment and protection of these resourees, 

The 1,200-mile coast-line tidelands 
area of California is one of the State’s 
greatest natural resources. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been spent by 
the State and its citizens on harbors, 
fisheries, pleasure resorts, and other uses 
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essential to the orderly development of 
the State. The cities and counties of 
California have additional plans for the 
use of the tidelands. But if the tide- 
lands question is not settled these plans 
are retarded, and if title should be 
awarded to the Federal Government, the 
people of California would be subordi- 
nated to the Federal Government in 
these matters. 

I believe that equity calls for the con- 
firmation of the title to these lands to 
the State, and I have introduced H. R. 
1364 which would confirm and establish 
the titles of the States to lands and re- 
sources in and beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to provide 
for the use and control of said lands and 
resources. 

This bill along with other bills intro- 
duced relating to this subject were re- 
cently considered by the House Judiciary 
Committee which has reported out a bill 
similar to that which I introduced, H. R. 
4484. This bill will shortly be considered 
by the House and it is my hope that 
favorable action will be taken by the 
Congress. 

In the report of the committee on 
H. R. 4484, it states that all agree that 
only the Congress can resolve the long- 
standing controversy between the States 
of the Union and the departments of 
the Federe] Government over the owner- 
ship and control of submerged lands. 
The longer this controversy continues, 
the more vexatious and confused it be- 
comes. Interminable litigation has 
arisen between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, and others. Much- 
needed improvements on these lands and 
the development of strategic natural re- 
sources within them has been seriously 
retarded. 

The purposes of H. R. 4484 as reported 
by the Judiciary Committee are to de- 
fine tidelands areas, to confirm and 
establish the rights and claims of the 48 
States, asserted and exercised by them 
throughout our country’s history, to the 
lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and the resources with- 
in such lands and waters, and to provide 
for the leasing by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the areas of the Continental 
Shelf lying outside of the State bound- 
aries. 

With the passage of H. R. 4484, the 
right of the State of California to the 
tidelands area would be established and 
end the controversy which has been 
blocking development of the tidelands 
since 1938. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, it is in 
the vital interest of every State in the 
Union that this bill be passed. Every 
State has submerged lands. There has 
been an earnest effort on the part of the 
opponents of this legislation, and every 
advocate of a strong centralized govern- 
ment opposes it, to spread the impression 
that the bill is for the benefit of only 
California, Texas, and Louisiana. They 
are equally diligent in spreading the re- 
port that only a few oil men are in favor 
of this legislation. Actually, this legis- 
lation is of importance to every citizen, 
in every State of the Union. It happens 
that thus far the administration has 
seen fit to proceed against oil only; 
it happens that California, Texas, 
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Louisiana have thus far produced oil in 
the so-called tidelands. No one can 
foretell in the tidelands of what other 
States oil may be discovered, neither 
can we foretell against what other prod- 
ucts or commodities the administration 
in power may decide to proceed. It is 
essential to all of the States that the title 
to submerged lands, whether they be 
rivers, lakes, or tidelands, be quieted and 
quieted now. This bill will do so. 

In my own State of Texas the people 
have a particular interest in the tide- 
lands. I know many of you are tired of 
hearing Texans say we are different. In 
the quetsion of public lands we are defi- 
nitely different. The Federal Govern- 
ment has never owned any land in Texas 
except that which has been donated to it 
or it has purchased. Texas is the only 
State in the Union which has always 
owned its public lands. That situation 
arose from the method by which we 
entered the Union. 

Texas was a Republic and confirmed in 
her ownership of her public lands which 
included the lands, or tidelands, to which 
the Federal Government now lays claim. 
When it was proposed that Texas enter 
the Union, the proposal contained a pro- 
vision under which the Federal Govern- 
ment would acquire the public lands of 
Texas, and would assume its public debt. 
The Federal Government rejected that 
proposal. Texas was later admitted to 
the Union under an agreement that it 
would keep its public lands and pay its 
public debt. The Texas obligations un- 
der that agreement were met and we 
paid our public debt. From the time of 
our entry into the Union in 1845 until 
the days of Harold Ickes, about 1935, no 
court and no Government official ever 
questioned our full ownership of these 
lands. 

The decision of a minority of the Su- 
preme Court has not ecnly clouded the 
title to these lands, but has left their 
status in great confusion and uncer- 
tainty. This bill will eliminate that un- 
healthy condition. That Congress has 
the right so to do is conceded by all and 
is in accordance even with the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

This bill should be adopted. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been about as much demagoging and 
missiatement of facts on this tidelands 
bill as in any debate we have witnessed 
to date. Our esteemed colleague the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gossett], 
who will soon be resigning from Con- 
gress to accept a position which des- 
ignates his legal ability, gave us a very 
fine introduction and factual presenta- 
tion of the problems involved. I am not 
going to go into the details again. 

I just want to state that the real issue 
is that of States’ rights versus Federal 
domination. We all know that the oil 
companies will pay royalties whether the 
State or the Federal Government owns 
the land. There are some groups who 
have filed claims on this land, thinking 
that if the Federal Government should 
obtain the title, they would be able to 
get these properties away from those who 
really produced the oil. That is about 
the only selfish interest that anyone 


could have in the bill and, of course, 
that would be on the side of those op- 
posing this legislation. 

Now the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD) is going to offer an 
amendment which certainly should be 
defeated because it would be a backhand- 
ed approach to legislation on Federal aid 
to education which cannot pass this 
House, at least its advocates have been 
unable to even get it out of the commit- 
tee. Furthermore, that is not the issue, 
and I do not believe in earmarking any 
funds for specific purposes, as that is 
poor legislation. 

I am submitting a letter written by Dr. 
Arthur G. Coons, president of Occidental 
College, to Dr. Arthur S. Adams, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, on the subject matter contained 
in the Mansfield amendment. Dr. 
Coons, incidentally, is one of the leading 
educators of the West and has served 
on several commissions, including the 
Japanese Reparations Commission to 
which he was appointed by President 
Truman. I am also submitting a copy 
of my reply to Dr. Coons’ letter, as I 
think it is very pertinent to the subject. 

All the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]! is doing in his amendment 
is to offer bait for the purpose of help- 
ing the Federal Government to get its 
tentacles around some of the basic rights 
of the States. 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 11, 1951. 
The Honorable Norris PouLson, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN PovuLsoN: I am 
sending a carbon copy of a letter I have 
written to Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of 
the American Council on Education, rela- 
tive to the amendment to Senate Joint 
Resolution 70, subsection of section S, in- 
troduced by Senator Lister HILL, 

Very truly yours, 
ArtTHuR G. Coons, 
President. 
OccIDENTAL COLLEGE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 11, 1951, 
Dr. ArTHUR S. ADAMS, 
President, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Dr. ApaMs: Upon the merits of 
Federal versus State ownership of the tide- 
lands oil royalties there may be reasonable 
difference of opinion among presidents and 
institutions. Upon whether or not there 
should be Federal aid to education at one 
level or another or at all levels there may 
be difference of opinion; and if Federal 
aid what form it should take. 

It seems to me very unfortunate to link 
a given and major source of Federal revenue 
primarily to education or to any special 
present or proposed object of Federal ex- 
penditures. Furthermore, although con- 
ceivably highly motivated, Senator HILL’s 
proposal may have the indirect effect of 
gathering political strength behind the Fed- 
eral tidelands royalties ownership when that 
issue should be debated and decided on its 
merits. I say all this mindful of the finan- 
cial problems of the independent colleges 
which might receive some minor portion 
(hardly a major portion considering all the 
claimants) and therefore in some measure 
against the interests of this institution, 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR G. COONs, 
President, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1951. 
Dr. ARTHUR G. Coons, 
President, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Doctor: I read with interest your 
letter to Dr. Adams of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. You certainly have enun- 
ciated a principle which far transcends the 
immediate gains to be derived from such 
legislation as is contained in Senate Joint 
Resolution 70. 

I think the argument advanced by Senator 
HI1x is similar to that advanced by the ad- 
vocates of a national lottery who claim that 
we can get plenty of easy tax money that 
way. Once we adopted the principle in- 
volved in Senate Joint Resolution 70, we 
would be establishing a precedent which 
might lead to very disastrous legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
NorRIs PoULsOoN, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral recently published a brief relating 
to this measure, H. R. 4484. On paze 3 
of that statement are succinctly set 
forth 11 reasons why the bill should be 
supported. 

We can talk on this legislation for 
days, but nothing more forceful can be 
presented than this information which 
comes from the Submerged Lands Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Attorneys General of the 48 States. 

It is my understanding that every 
Member of Congress has been furnished 
a copy of this document, entitled “Every 
State Has Submerged Lands,” and if 
you have not done so, I hope you will 
read it. If you do not have it available 
and you will let me know, I certainly 
shall be glad to furnish you a copy im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Chairman, it is regrettable that 
there has been so much misunderstand- 
ing and misleading propaganda on this 
very vital question. It seems to me to be 
enough that the Federal Government, 
by its direct action and supported by 
the Supreme Court, has invaded States’ 
rights and has taken that which does 
not in reason conceivably belong to it. 
It is the next thing to nationalization, 
and we only have to look at several 
places in this world to see what national- 
ization of property by the Government 
has meant. 

Although I am interested in the other 
States which have similar rights, you 
know, of course, that by treaty with the 
Republic of Texas, when it came into the 
Union, its tidelands were specifically re- 
served. The action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not only a violation of States’ 
rights, not only a form of nationaliza- 
tion of industry, not only a moral and 
legal violation upon a State in this 
Union, but it is a gross violation of con- 
tractual relations. It is not my intent 
to sound a melodramatic note, but if we 
look at those governments which have 
chosen the path of socialism and in 
effect confiscated private property, it 
should be a warning to those of us who 
abhor this system and believe not only 
in States’ rights, but in freedom of en- 
terprise, which I do not believe possible 
under Federal control. It is unneces- 
sary to go into the theories invoived 
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between that which has heretofore been 
accepted as a just and proper system 
and that of Federal ownership. There 
are many other good and sufficient rea- 
sons why the Federal Government 
should not confiscate from the State its 
rightful ownership of these valuable 
properties, but to my way of thinking, 
it is the best reason why this Congress 
should determine once and for all that 
the State’s right to its submerged lands 
is inviolable and place a law upon the 
statute books which the Supreme Court 
will have no difficulty interpreting. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House of 
Representatives will continue the solid 
theory of government that individual 
enterprise, With a minimum amount 
of Government interference, maximum 
production, and local self-government 
at the city, county, and State level, are 
found. tion stones upon which our Na- 
tion’s eccnomy and our own system of 
government is laid. The Federal Gov- 
ernment in its attempt to confiscate the 
submerged oil lands along the coasts of 
Texas, Louisiana, and California, has 
disallowed these fundamental concepts. 
As an author of a bill on this subject, 
a considerable portion of which is in- 
cluded in the measure now before us, 
I appeal to the membership to give over- 
whelming support to this bill, and if it 
is passed overwhelmingly, I hope the 
President may take notice of it and not 
exert his veto. My colleague from Texas 
(Mr. Gossetr}, has ably outlined for you 
the history of this effort on the part of 
many of us here in the Congress to re- 
move once and for all this inequity 
which has been imposed upon the States. 
He and others have mentioned the pas- 
sage of similar legislation, only to be 
vetoed by the President, and a failure 
of the Congress to muster the two-thirds 
majority necessary to override his veto. 
I hope, of course, this is not the case in 
this effort, anc if a strong vote is given, 
both in this and the othcr body, it may 
give the President reason not to veto the 
measure when it is placed before him. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri |Mr. BAKEWELL]. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
find myself in the position of being the 
only Republican member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee who signed the minor- 
ity report on this bill. 

I am opposed to this legislation be- 
cause I think it is detrimental to the 
best interests of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and, secondly, because I think 
the proposed legislation is patently un- 
constitutional. One need not belabor 
the point regarding the indispensability 
and utilization of oil, insofar as the de- 
fense and security of our country are 
concerned. I think it imperative that 
the United States Government maintain 
control and utilization of these vital and 
strategic oil deposits. I should think 
that: the Iranian oil crisis today would 
make us stop and think before enacting 
this type of legislation. 

With respect to the Iranian oil crisis, 
the Supreme Court, in its opinion in 
United States against Texas, was almost 
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prophetic when they made this state-. 
ment: 

The very oil about which the State and 
Nation here contend might well become the 
subject of international dispute and settle- 
ment. 


It has been repeated over and over 
today that the purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to confirm title to these proper- 
ties under the marginal sea in the re- 
spective States. How, though, can the 
Congress of the United States enact leg- 
islation to confirm title in the States 
when the title is not in the States? The 
Supreme Court has so ruled in the Texas 
case—and I quote again: 

When Texas came into the Union, she 
ceased to be an independent nation. * * * 

We hold that as an incident to the trans- 
fer of that sovereignty any claim that Texas 
may have had to the marginal sea was relin- 
quished to the United States. 


In other words, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has determined that 
the title to this property is in the United 
States. So how can you enact legisla- 
tion to confirm that title in the indi- 
vidual States? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would the gentle- 
man like an answer to that? 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I take it that under 
article IV the Congress has the power to 
dispose of or make any rules and regu- 
lations respecting the territory or other 
properties belonging to the United 
States. If this property does belong to 
the United States, then this legislation is 
in order to restore it to the States. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. I agree thoroughly 
that the Congress has the power to 
transfer title to lands and to convey 
properties. However, I do not think that 
is the issue in this legislation. We are 
not merely transferring property. We 
are not executing a deed to some prop- 
erty, or transferring something. What 
we are endeavoring to do by this legis- 
lation is to release, to yield, or to dispose 
not merely of acreage or a few gallons of 
oil; we are endeavoring to dispose of, 
yield, and transfer part and parcel of our 
national sovereignty. That is the issue 
here. It is not a question of divesting 
the Government of some acreage. It is 
a question of whether or not the Con- 
gress has the authority to divest, or dis- 
pose of some national sovereignty. In 
that regard, I would like to quote again 
from the opinion of the Supreme Court 
in the Texas case. With respect to na- 
tional sovereignty, the opinion says: 

Dominion over navigable waters and prop- 
erty in the soil under them are so identified 
with the sovereign power of government that 
a presumption against their separation from 
sovereignty must be indulged. 


And again from the same opinion: 

This is an instance where property inter- 
ests are so subordinated to the rights of 
sovereignty as to follow sovereignty. 


The question is: Can the Congress of 
the United States dispose of any of the 
sovereignty of this Government? The 
Government and its representatives in 
Congress are confined by the limitations 
of the Constitution to just such powers 
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as are specifically delegated to us. No- 
where in the Constitution of the United 
States is authority given to the Con- 
gress to yield, transfer, or dispose of any 
of our nationa’ sovereignty. National 
sovereignty in this country resides in 
the people, and only the people may dis- 
pose of it. The opinions of the Supreme 
Court are replete with statements that 
what is involved here is national sover- 
eignty—and the Congress cannot dis- 
pose of national sovereignty. 

It is, therefore, my opinion that this 
legislation is palpably unconstitutional. 
If it is ever finally enacted into law 
and is considered by the Supreme Court, 
I feel certain that the Court will de- 
Clare the law unconstitutional. Then 
we will have compounded this confusion 
and none of the problems will have been 
solved. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKEWELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Article 10 of the Bill 
of Rights says that the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by this Con- 
stitution or prohibited to it by the States 
are reserved to the States respectively 
and the people. There is nothing in 
the Constitution anywhere or any of its 
predecessor documents that gives the 
right of sovereignty and dominion over 
these lands to the Federal Government. 
For 150 years these rights of the States 
have not been challenged. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. The gentleman is 
perfectly correct that the powers not 
given to the Congress of the United 
States are reserved to the States and to 
the people respectively. The United 
States is the only government in the 
world today in which ultimate sover- 
eignty resides absolutely with the people; 
so there can be no disposition or yield- 
ing of any national sovereignty through 
any other means than through the people 
themselves. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bryson}. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly urge the Members to give favor- 
able consideration to this bill so that it 
can become law before the end of this 
session. 

Tne issue is simple, the need for the 
remedial legislation is imperative, and 
the enactment of this bill will accom- 
plish a just determination of an un- 
fortunate controversy, in keeping with 
our long-standing and honorable tradi- 
tions. It seems to me that we are bound 
in conscience to provide this legislation 
settling once and for all the moral and 
legal rights of the States to the lands 
beneath the navigable waters within 
their established boundaries. 

That is of paramount importance to 
every one of the 48 States. It is not less 
so to the people of my own State of 
South Carolina. The enactment of H. R. 
4484 will reaffirm that State’s title to al- 
most three quarters of a million acres of 
submerged lands—450,000 acres under 
its inland waters and 265,000 acres un- 
der its marginal sea. Its coastline ex- 
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tends for almost 200 miles and abounds 
in fish to such a degree that it is one 
of the few States in which there is no 
closed season on fishing. Funds col- 
lected for fishing rights and licenses 
from those engaged in commercial fish- 
ing within the marginal sea have con- 
stituted an excellent source of revenue 
to the State. In addition, it has col- 
lected many thousands of dollars an- 
nually from amusement piers, which ex- 
tend out into the ocean beyond the low- 
water mark. 

There are a number of mineral prod- 
ucts, including stone, sand, and gravel, 
raw clay and clay products, and iron 
ore in the submerged lands and—per- 
haps ultimately to be the most impor- 
tant—in recent years oil and gas leases 
have been entered into. 

The situation involved here is not a 
case of a State coming to the Feceral 
Government with its hat in its hand 
begging for something to which it is not 
morally and legally entitled. This is not 
a State-aid program. If a court, on the 
grounds of expediency, suddenly deter- 
mined that your front yard to which you 
had title for many years did not belong 
to you but to your State, action by your 
State legislature in restoring it to you 
could not be considered in the light of 
alms giving. The restoration of prop- 
erty, of which you have been unjustly de- 
prived, is a matter of Lure justice and the 
sooner done the better for the conscience 
and good name of the sovereign. 

Let there be ao mistake about it. This 
bill entails nothing more than such jus- 
tice to the States, acknowledging their 
title to these lands and their right to the 
revenues therefrom. These are revenues 
which very properly belong to the States. 

The Supreme Court has ruled in the 
case of Toomer v. Witsell (334 U. S. 385) 
that the power of the State of South 
Carolina to regulate fishing in the mar- 
ginal sea area within its boundaries may 
be exercised onlv in the absence of a con- 
flicting Federal claim. This decision was 
based upon the holding in the California 
and Texas cases despite 53 previous de- 
cisions by the same court on the basis of 
which the States had been operating for 
over 100 years. 

The asserting of a paramount right 
on the part of the Federal Government, 
based upon a claim of expediency be- 
cause of national defense, is something 
which the Consress should not tolerate 
any longer. 

The State of South Carolina has re- 
cently made great strides in the matter 
of public education with a program in- 
volving the expenditure of great sums of 
money. Its action in this respect is be- 
ing acclaimed more and more and has 
been a credit to its people. 

Some Federal authorities now urge— 
as a sop to those seeking Federal funds 
for education—that the Federal rev- 
enues which would come in from Federal 
ownersnip of these lands be used as aids 
to the States in their public educational 
programs. Do not be misled. This bill 
makes no such provision. Even if it did 
it would be but poor justification or com- 
pensation for the judicial seizure of these 
lands 
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Mr. Chairman, in the interest of all 
our citizens we must pass this bill. If 
it is not enacted and the Supreme Ccurt 
decisions are to control it might be im- 
possible for the residents of the several 
States to go fishing in the marginal sea 
or in the inland navigable waters without 
first obtaining permission from the Fed- 
eral Government. That is an intoler- 
able condition. 

¥or the sake of justice and equity, I 
urge the speedy enactment of this bill. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
dealing with submerged lands presents a 
number of interesting problems. In 
fact, this bill is designed to wrest from 
the Government the power and author- 
ity to grab large submerged areas lo- 
cated beneath the ocean waters, naviga- 
ble rivers, and inland seas. In plain 
terms what has come to pass is that the 
Government of the United States has by 
Court decree arrogated to itself the 
power to control the front yard of 
every State in the Union whose lands 
abut on the high seas, inland waters, or 
navigable rivers. 

The bill before the House is intended 
to prevent Government encroachment 
upon the rights of the respective sov- 
ereign States by fiat or decree. To elim- 
inate this evil is the primary purpose of 
this bill. 

I read the condensed committee re- 
port of what transpired before and after 
the Government took over. It will be 
noted that the authority of the Govern- 
ment to control submerged lands is not 
novel or of recent origin. Need for the 
present legislation is imperative because 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in a number of recent decisions has de- 
creed that title to submerged lands does 
not vest in the States but in the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Undoubt- 
edly, many Members of the House are 
familiar with the litigation instituted by 
the Government and the ultimate find- 
ings of our Supreme Court. There is no 
question in my mind but that the Court 
definitely determined the question of 
title to submerged lands and thereby en- 
deavored to establish who had lawful 
title and who should exercise dominion 
over all lands that come under this par- 
ticular classification. 

The specific instances in which the 
Court has recently spoken relate to areas 
located in California, Louisiana, and 
Texas. It may serve no useful purpose 
here to try to analyze the findings of 
the highest Court of the land but it may 
be pointed out with propriety that the 
decisions relating to title of submerged 
lands wholly within the United States or 
within the zone recognized for jurisdic- 
tional purposes on the high seas are by 
no means unanimous. There appears to 
be an honest difference of opinion among 
the Judges of the Court concerning this 
controversial question and furthermore 
it may not be remiss to add that the dis- 
senting opinions are difficult to recon- 
cile with the reasoning found in the ma- 
jority opinion of the Court. 
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I urge that Congress pass legislation 
and in it incorporate language that defi- 
nitely establishes title to submerged 
lands in the States. The doctrine of 
States’ rights to lands wholly within the 
States and insofar as they apply to the 
matter under consideration has been al- 
most universally recognized by our 
courts for more than a century. In my 
opinion the Supreme Court of the United 
States had to indulge in considerable 
flexibility to meet the challenge and 
overcome the language of previous de- 
cisions in which matters directly related 
to submerged lands or matters wholly 
incidental thereto were decided. 

A careful analysis of the arguments in 
support of Governn:ent control over tide- 
lands or lands under water all point the 
way to that familiar and frequently 
quoted expression—to wit, thr: of “na- 
tional defense.” Of course we should 
not do anything drastic that may or can 
prejudice our national defense but I con- 
tend that the soundness of this argument 
is entirely dissipated because the terms of 
the bill under consideration make ample 
provisions for taking steps in case of im- 
minent danger or great emergencies 
whereby the Government can immedi- 
ately acquire temporary control over any 
area that might impede or tend to ob- 
struct or interfere with national defense. 
In that respect the bill is definitely clear 
and nothing in this legislation, if 
adopted, can, as I see it, prejudice the 
rights of the Government in any way, 
shape, or manner. 

It appears to me that it is a dangerous 
precedent to call on the judicial depart- 
ment of our Government to supply legis- 
lation that Congress failed to enact. 
That is exactly what has transpired to 
date because the Government presently 
is acting under a mandate conferred 
upon it by judgment or decree of a court. 
Candidly speaking, courts have no busi- 
ness to write into their decisions lan- 
guage that tends to legislate. That task 
is the business of Congress. It is the 
duty of our judicial department to inter- 
pret the law and with that accomplished 
the authority of the judicial department 
ends. 

In the California decision the decree 
entered in part recited “that the United 
States of America is now and has been at 
all times pertinent hereto possessed of 
paramount rights, in, and in full domin- 
ion and power over, the lands, minerals, 
and other things underlying the Pacific 
Ocean,” and so forth. 

In the majority opinion the following 
language appears from which I quote: 

The crucial question on the merits is not 
merely who owns the bare legal title to the 
lands under the marginal seas. The United 
States here asserts rights in two capacities 
transcending those of a mere property owner. 


The Court then defines these two ca- 
pacities as that of national defense and 
conducting foreign relations. 

It could be presumed that nothing 
might have transpired that would have 
disturbed the orderly process that here- 
tofore prevailed concerning title to sub- 
merged lands, but because of modern 
trends toward the Nation’s desire to ex- 
pand and progress, scientists predicted 
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that oil would be found under the waters 
of the sea.- I cannot comprehend what 
defense can be interposed to the charge 
that the States have been in control of 
submerged areas and tidelands for a 
period covering more than a century. 
There is ample proof to support this gen- 
eral contention sustained not only by 
judicial findings but by the acts and con- 
duct of the people in charge of the re- 
spective State governments. In fact, 
for years enabling acts were passed by 
numerous State legislatures which steps 
were incidental to developing and explor- 
ing tide and submerged lands with a 
view of tapping whatever minerals might 
be found thereunder. Pursuant to these 
legislative acts, written leases were exe- 
cuted and entered iatu between the 
States and private enterprises and liter- 
ally millions of dollars were invested pur- 
suant to these agreements. The Gov- 
ernment stood idly by for years and if 
at any time the rule of laches could be 
invoked it would seem reasonable that 
this plea could be honestly and definitely 
interposed to the claim made by the Gov- 
ernment at this late date. This persist- 
ence and urgency on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment in the light of what has trans- 
pired in the past strikes me as being most 
obnoxious and in the main is indicative 
of the fact that centralized government 
is reaching out for power, regimentation, 
and government control on a gigantic 
scale. 

While it is true that the Government 
of the United States has already demon- 
strated that it can and has taken over 
facilities, the operation of which is in 
direct conflict with private enterprise, 
nevertheless it has never overreached 
itself to the extent that it is attempting 
to do in the instant case. ‘To defeat this 
legislation would mean the acquiescence 
of the States in delegating to the Gov- 
ernment authority that may have the 
most far-reaching detrimental and evil 
repercussions. If the Government is to 
prevail in its contention I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that we are finally and 
definitely on the march to that of Gov- 
ernment control over about everything 
that we own, eat, wear, or hope to possess 
or have title to in the future, whether 
the product involved be tangible or in- 
tangible. 

Undoubtedly, governmental agencies 
who are pursuing this course are aware 
of the fact that presently the cry of 
national defense has a great emotional 
appeal and therefore the real merits of 
the issue at stake readily lend them- 
selves to a state of confusion and marked 
differences of opinion. What reflects 
the real will of the people is the record 
that has heretofore been written in Con- 
gress. That record reveals that in every 
instance where that body has acted upon 
legislation dealing with submerged 
lands in contravention of what the Gov- 
ernment attempted to establish by court 
decree, has been resolved in favor of 
State rights. It is a dangerous prece- 
dent to permit the Government to resort 
to the courts for redress in instances of 
this character: All this bill proposes to 
do is to once and for all establish certain 
fixed rights which heretofore have been 
considered as inalienable. To do other- 
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wise we might well set the standard 
whereby we are treading on dangerous 
grounds and opening wide the doors to 
dictatorial, autocratic, and aggressive 
powers allocated to the Government 
which obviously never were intended to 
be conferred upon it by the provisions 
of our Constitution. 

Undoubtedly we will hear much about 
selfish and special interests attempting 
to take over valuable assets and tangi- 
bles for private gain. This argument is 
fallacious in two respects—the present 
bill makes ample provisions for regulat- 
ing the exploitaticn of submerged lands 
and contains specific terms whereby 
these lands mzey be explored and what 
remuneration is to be paid in case the 
State has conditionally parted with con- 
trol’of any submerged properties. 

Secondly, the Government does not 
appear to be overly confident of its own 
position when defending against the 
doctrine of equity and good conscience, 
If this presumption is not well founded, 
then why does the Government throw a 
sop to the people in the guise of “sup- 
port for education”? 

Reflect for a moment upon the subtle 
move and ponder well the dangerous 
repercussions that can flow therefrom. 
Iam not urging that it is fundamentally 
wrong for the Government in proper in- 
stances to give consideration to an ap- 
peal for aid to education in areas where 
facilities are woefully lacking for that 
purpose. In the instant case, however, 
I object strenuously to allocating funds 
obtained by the Government from ex- 
ploiting submerged lands to sources re- 
lating to education. I oppose this move 
because such a gesture undoubtedly will 
be a step in the direction of the Govern- 
ment taking a hand in controlling our 
schools, and thereby laying the founda- 
tion for ultimately dictating what to 
teach and what to think. 

If the States are stripped of the rights 
with which they apparently were in- 
vested until the highest court in the land 
decreed otherwise, and we here in this 
House fail and. refuse to pass remedial 
legislation which would restore to the 
States that which they apparently have 
lost, namely, title to property over which 
they have been exercising control and 
dominion for many years, there is not 
much doubt in my mind that we are set- 
ting a dangerous pattern which momen- 
tarily or in time to come may continue 
to plague us in every instance where the 
sovereign power of the States comes in 
direct conflict with that of the National 
Government. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr, WILtIs]. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
called upon to decide whether to adopt 
permanent legislation along the lines of 
the Walter bill, H. R. 4484, which would 
restore the titles of the States to the 
so-called tidelands and settle the mat- 
ter once and for all, or to adopt the so- 
called interim bill by Mr. CELLER—House 
Joint Resolution 274—which would set- 
tle nothing but rather would confuse the 
issues. 

First let me stress that it is absolutely 
necessary for Congress to adopt some 
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kind of legislation on this subject. This 
may not be understood but it is an abso- 
lute fact. That legislation is necessary 
is admitted by the Supreme Court; it 
is admitted by the Department of Jus- 
tice; it is admitted by the Department 
of the Interior; it is admitted by 
everyone. 

Why is it necessary for Congress to 
act? The reason is simple. We must 
act because of the unusual and novel 
and heretofore unknown doctrine an- 
nounced by the Supreme Court in the 
tidelands cases. Everyone in this body 
wio is a lawyer knows that in an action 
involving title to real property the plain- 
tiff must rely and recover, if at all, upon 
the strength of his own title and not 
upon any alleged weakness of the title 
of his adversary. If the Supreme Court 
had followed this simple rule of prop- 
erty law, we would not be faced with the 
dilemma we find ourselves in; but it did 
not do so. The Supreme Court criti- 
cized the title of the States but it did 
not hold that the United States had title 
to the subsoil of the marginal seas, which 
has become popularly known as the 
tidelands and which, for convenience, 
I will refer to as the tidelands. The 
Supreme Court only went so far as to 
hold that for purposes of national de- 
fense and international relationships the 
Federal Government has paramouni 
rights and control over this area an‘ 
the oil thereunder. 

This decision of the Supreme Court 
is contrary to all of the previous ad- 
judications on the question of ownership 
of tidelands. An early statement of the 
law is contained in the case of Pollard v. 
Hagen (3 How. 212), decided in 1844, 
as follows: 

First. The shores of navigable waters, and 
the soils under them, were not granted by 
the Constitution. to the United States, but 
were reserved to the States respectively. 

Second. The new States have the same 
rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction over 
this subject as the original States. 


The law as announced in the Pollard 
case was aproved subsequently by 50 de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court and by 244 
decisions of State and Federal courts. 

The majority opinion in the California 
tidelands case itself—332 United States 
Reports, page 19—admits that the rule 
announced in the Pollard case was good 
law, as follows: 

As previously stated this Court has fol- 
lowed and reasserted the basic doctrine of the 
Pollard case many times. And in doing so 
it has used language strong enough to indi- 
cate that the Court then believed that 
States not only owned tidelands and soil 
under navigable inland waters, but also 
owned soils under all navigable waters with- 
in their territorial jurisdiction, whether in- 
land or not. 


Now, if the Supreme: Court in 50 
decisions believed and reasserted that 
the States owned title to the tidelands, 
so of course did all the States, and all 
the people, and all the lawyers in the 
United States. Accordingly, the States 
enjoyed, possessed and owned the tide- 
lands for over 100 years, until the 
strange doctrine announced by the Su- 
preme Court in the California, Texas, 
and Louisiana tidelands cases. 
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So completely unknown to the Anglo- 
American concept of property law was 
the pronouncement of the Supreme 
Court that it caught everyone by sur- 
prise; and we woke up to find out that 
there is no law on the books to give effect 
to the decision. In other words, the de- 
cree is not self-operative, and although 
the Federal Government is said to have 
paramount rights and control over the 
tidelands, there is no law on the books 
to authorize any Federal department to 
lease this area or to exvlore for and ex- 
tract the oil from the earth. 

So, as I said, we must decide whether 
to enact permanent legislation on the 
subject or to pass a so-called interim bill. 
The Walter bill would do two things— 
first, it would in effect carry out the 
Supreme Court decision by reasserting 
that the Federal Government has para- 
mount rights and control over the tide- 
lands for all constitutional purposes, in- 
cluding commerce, nav‘gaticn, flood con- 
trol, national defense, aud international 
relationships. Then it would restore the 
title of the States, just like it was before 
the tidelands decisions. 

There are some who say that the Su- 
preme Court has spoken and Congress 
should not disturb its decision. The an- 
swer to that argument is quite simple. 
The Supreme Court was established to 
interpret the law, but it has no jurisdic- 
tion over matters affecting policy and 
wisdom of the law. The Constitution 


specifically provides that Congress has 
jurisdiction over the matter of disposi- 
tion of Federal property. And in the 
past Congress has not hesitated to step 
in when the Supreme Court announced 


decisions contrary to congressional 
policy. A few years ago, Congress re- 
versed the Supreme Court decision in 
the famous insurance case; and in the 
last Congress we had a bill to modify 
Federal decisions on the so-called bas- 
ing-point problem. 

But happily, we have a very recent 
precedent squarely in point. There was 
a similar case in Wyoming at one time. 
The State of Wyoming held, possessed, 
and enjoyed a school section of land for 
some 40 years, and then in 1947 the Su- 
preme Court, from a clear, blue sky, held 
that Wyoming did not own the land. 
Valuable resources were involved, just 
as in the pending situation. Congress 
did not hesitate to pass a quitclaim bill 
which restored to Wyoming the section 
of land for simple reasons of justice, fair- 
ness, and equity. That is all we seek 
by the Walter bill. 

Now let us take a look at the Celler 
so-called interim bill. The proponents 
of the interim bill are very frank to ad- 
mit that sooner or later we must have 
permanent legislation on the books, 
They point out, however, that the Presi- 
dent possibly would veto the Walter bill 
and that, therefore, we should have in- 
terim legislation for a period of 5 years. 
This, to my mind, would be an abject 
abdication of our duty as Members of 
the legislative branch, and I cannot sub- 
scribe to that view. We cannot, we 
must not cut the legislative cloth to fit 
the executive pattern. 

Moreover, the Celler interim proposal, 
far from settling, would confuse the 
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issues. Here are a few of the glaring 
defects in the Celler bill that would lead 
to confusion, uncertainty, and chaos. 

The Celler bill does not clearly define 
inland waters as counterdistinguished 
from the marginal sea. This is impor- 
tant to every coastal State along the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Great Lakes. 
For instance, we cannot pin down the 
Department of Justice to a definite posi- 
tion as to the status of the Great Lakes 
under the tidelands decisions. Still, the 
Celler bill would leave title to the Great 
Lakes, to their shores and filled-in lands 
and improvements thereon hanging up 
in the air for at least 5 years. 

I say at least 5 years, because once a 
so-called temporary measure is enacted 
there is great likelihood that it will re- 
main on the books permanently. 

The proponents of the Celler bill 
argue that the Urited States does not 
have or claim title to the inland waters. 
Yet, section 2 of the bill provides that— 

The Secretary is authorized * * * 
with respect to * * * tidelands or sub- 
merged lands beneath navigable inland 
waters within the boundaries of such State 
to certify that the United States does not 
claim any interest in such lands or in the 
mineral deposits within them. 


If the United States does not claim 
title to the inland waters, what is the 
reason for the quoted provisions of sec- 
tion 2? If the Department of Justice 
has no intention to harass the States 
and their subdivisions in their posses- 
sion and ownership of inland waters, 
why should they have to go to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for a certificate? 

Again, although the Department of 
Justice outwardly admits that the 
United States has no title to inland 
waters, section 3 of the Celler bill pro- 
vides that: 

In the event of a controversy between the 
United States and a State as to whether or 
not lands are submerged lands beneath navi- 
gable inland waters, t’.e Secretary is author- 
ized * * * to negotiate and enter into 
agreements with the State * * 4 re- 
specting operations under existing mineral 
leases. 


If the fact that the United States does 
not claim title to any inland waters is an 
open and shut proposition, what is the 
necessity for the provisions of section 
3? 

Section 2 provides that the Secretary 
is authorized to certify that the United 
States does not claim any interest in 
inland waters, and section 3 provides 
that the Secretary is authorized to nego- 
tiate with the States on the subject. 
But suppose the Secretary refuses to 
issue a certificate, or refuses to nego- 
tiate; tien what? There is nothing in 
the bill to compel him to do so. 

It is clear that title to not only the 
inland lakes, inclvding the G-eat Lakes, 
but title as well to all inland waters 
would be clouded and affected by the 
Celler bill for a period of 5 years, and 
perhaps permanently. This is so be- 
cause far from forthrightly disclaiming 
title to inland waters, the Celler bill 
strongly implies, if it does not clearly 
assert, a claim thereto on the part of the 
United States. Under the provisions of 
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the bill, every time a State, a county, or 
a municipality would want to do some- 
thing about inland waters, it would have 
to come to Washington to beg for a 
“certificate” or for an audience to “nego- 
tiate” with the Secretary of the Interior 
on the subject. 

The Celler bill is a companion to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolu ion 20, introduced in 
the other body by the senior Senators 
from Wyoming and New Mexico. For- 
mer Senator Wheeler proposed an 
amendment to section 8 of the bill at the 
hearinzs before the Interior Committee 
in the other body. This amendment is 
found at the bottom of page 13 of the 
Celler bill, reading as follows: 

No provision of this joint resolution nor 
any authority granted thereby shall have 
application or be construed to apply with 
respect to any particular area or areas of the 
submerged lands of the Continental Shelf 
which may be described in any application 
for an oil or gas prospecting permit which 
was on file with the Department of the 
Interior 90 days prior to August 21, 1935. 


It is obvious that the quoted provi- 
sion would have the effect of exempting 
from the provisions of the bill particular 
areas of the Continental Shelf contained 
in applications for leases filed with the 
Department of the Interior 90 days prior 
to August 21, 1935. According to the 
testimony of Mr. William W. Clary, ap- 
pearing at page 327 of the Senate hear- 
ings on Senate Joint Resolution 20, the 
purpose of the amendment is stated to 
be as follows: 

What Mr. Wheeler's amendment will do, 
however, is to pin-point four leases oper- 
ated by Signal and Southwest, and remove 
them entirely from the scope of Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. The result would be: that 
all leases issued by any of the States would 
be confirmed except four leases issued to 
Signal Oil & Gas Co., and Southwest Ex- 
ploration Co. 


And at page 314, Mr. Clary testified: 

What Mr. Wheeler's clients are trying to 
do is to take from the Signal and South- 
west fully developed oil leases today produc- 
ing 35,000 barrels of oil a day. That is what 
he is trying to take over, and he talKs about 
equity. They have a filing fee and traveling 
expenses to Washington. That is what their 
equities are. 


As you probably know, former Sena- 
tor Burt Wheeler is a lawyer for a 
group of individuals who filed applica- 
tions under the Mineral Leasing Act for 
leases affecting submerged lands leased 
by the States on competitive bids to 
bona fide oil companies and independent 
operators. These companies and opera- 
tors have spent millions of dollars to 
purchase the leases from the States, to 
make geophysical and geological exam- 
inations, to develop the areas, and to pro- 
duce the oil. Along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico alone they spent over 
$250,000,000, and up to now have only 
recovered back $20,000,000 of their in- 
vestment. 

If the above-quoted provision of the 
Cellier bill is adopted, and if thereby the 
procedure of the Federal Mineral Leas- 
ing Act is made to apply to these areas, 
the clients of Mr. Wheeler and others 
would wipe out most of the leases pre- 
viously granted by the States to oil com- 
panies who bought them in good faith, 
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For instance, Mr. Perlman, Solicitor 
General of the United States, testified 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in the other body in con- 
nection with the so-called interim bill— 
Senate Joint Resolution 20—offered by 
the senior Senators from Wyoming and 
New Mexico. This was on February 19, 
1951. In the course of examination, the 
Mineral Leasing Act came up for discus- 
sion, and Mr. Mastin G. White, solicitor 
for the Department of the Interior, was 
called in to the discussion. At page 35 
of the hearings the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, Senator Lonc, asked the fol- 
lowing question to which was replied as 
follows: 

Senator Lona. To apply that to a specific 
situation, let us assume that someone upon 
a State invitation to bid had sent a seismo- 
graph crew into the tideland areas, particu- 
larly in the offshore areas, and had discov- 
ered a very excellent prospect, and he had 
asked for the opportunity to bid under a 
State law, and had bid, let us say, $20 per 
acre, assuming that he had found a worthy 
structure. 

Now after he had acquired that structure 
and gone to the expense of seismographing 
and exploring it, but before he had pro- 
duced oil from it or commenced actual drill- 
ing, it would still be possible for a person 
applying for Federal lease, if the Federal 
Leasing Act were held to apply, to displace 
this person by a bid of 50 cents an acre for a 
lease, where the person under the State 
lease had paid $20 an acre, would it not? 

Answer. That is right. The Department 


would issue a lease, if the Mineral Leasing 
Act applied, to the qualified person who filed 
the first application, and no bonus payment 
of any sort would be required, and the rental 
payments would be in the sums which were 


mentioned a moment ago, 50 cents an acre 
for the first year. 


In order to set up a smokescreen and 
to confuse the public and Members of 
Congress, propaganda has been spread 
to the effect that the Walter bill would 
constitute a giving away of Federal prop- 
erty to the States. 

It is well for us to inquire into the 
source of this propaganda. Let me dem- 
onstrate to you that at least some if not 
most of the grinders of this propaganda 
mill are more concerned about their 
selfish and greedy interests than they are 
about the national welfare and the 
Anglo-American concept of property 
rights. 

The story about recent manipulations 
of land scripts is very interesting. 

In order to compensate a heroic deed 
during the Revolutionary War, the 
Father of our Country, George Washing- 
ton, recommended the issuance and 
there was issued to a certain individual a 
script entitling the holder, his heirs and 
assigns to claim a tract of land in the 
public domain. After the War of 1812 
and more prominently after the Civil 
War, practically similar scripts were is- 
sued to soldiers in lieu of a cash bonus. 

As a title lawyer, I frequently ran 
across patents issued in Louisiana based 
on these scripts, especially those award- 
ed after the Civil War. I thought and 
I supposed practically everyone in the 
United States was under the impression 
that these scripts had been exhausted. 
But to my great surprise after the tide- 
lands agitation, a group of alert specu- 
lators went around the country and 
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bought some of these scripts from the 
heirs and assigns of the original holders. 
I am informed that these scripts involve 
some 1,900 or more acres of land; that is 
they entitle the holders to lay claim to 
approximately that number of acres of 
the public domain. 

After corralling the scripts, the spec- 
ulators thereupon “split” them up and 
very ingeniously “filed” for about 20 
acres of land around practically every 
producing oil well in the marginal sea 
along the coast of Louisiana. In other 
words, by virtue of this questionable pro- 
cedure, the holders of these scripts are 
fixing to claim ownership of about 20 
acres of land around each well. If they 
should succeed we would wake up to find 
out that the oil in this part of the Con- 
tinental Shelf would belong neither to 
the States nor to the Federal Govern- 
ment but to the speculators. 

You will see, therefore, how important 
it is to separate the sheep from the goats, 
the wheat from the chaff, and the truth 
from propaganda. And this makes it 
doubly important for us to adopt the 
Walter bill. 

Some people were lulled into a sense 
of security by the statements of Mr. 
Perlman to the effect that the Federal 
Government did not claim inland waters 
and would not harass property owners, 
port authorities, and others. 

But recently they were rudely sur- 
prised. The Federal Government has 
filed a lawsuit in California that con- 
firms the worst suspicions of all of us. 
The plaintiff in this suit is, of course, 
the United States, and the defendanis, 
some 16,000 in number, live and own 
property along the Santa Margarita 
River. The purpose of this suit is ap- 
parently to broaden the paramount doc- 
trine of the tidelands decision of the 
Supreme Court in order to make it ap- 
plicable to inland streams as well as 
the offshore waters. The Santa Mar- 
garita River is a long inland stream in 
California, and the Government has 
established Camp Pendleton along its 
banks. Now ‘this same Government 
through its bureaucratic lawyers, is 
seeking to establish rights to the use of 
the waters of the Santa Margarita River, 
as against the rights of the riparian 
owners. What this suit adds up to is 
that the rights of the 16,000 defendants 
under their title papers count for noth- 
ing, and all the rights of the United 
States are paramount and superior to 
those of the defendants because of na- 
tional defense. That is, the property 
rights, the most sacred inheritance of 
the Anglo-American law are all subordi- 
nate to the rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I think it demonstrates with 
crystal clarity the intent of the “plan- 
ners” who would divest us of our tide- 
lands, our river waters, and our whole 
concept of private ownership. It is time 
that Americans everywhere awaken to 
the dangers that lie before us. 

The Celler bill would perpetuate and 
add to the confusion and turmoil and 
uncertainty and chaos which were 
heaped upon us as a result of the Su- 
preme Court decisions in the tidelands 
case. The Walter bill would solve and 
cnd the troubles once and for all; we 
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should therefore vote down the Celler 
bill and approve the Walter bill. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I wish to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention in that connection 
to the fact that one Robert Curtis who is 
promoting the Shore Line Oil Co. 
in a letter to a prospective customer said 
that the law firm of Wheeler & Wheeler 
has a suit pending to compel the issu- 
ance of those permits. He goes on fur- 
ther and says that favorable action is 
expected by the new Secretary, Mr. Oscar 
Chapman, who has stated that he in- 
tends to reinstate the applications as 
soon as the Louisiana and Texas tide- 
lands cases are decided, 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Michigan [Miss THompson]. 

Miss THOMPSON oft Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee and a legal resident of the 
State of Michigan, I rise in support of H. 
R. 4484, known as the tidelands bill. 

The great State of Michigan has a 
coastline of more than 2,000 miles; it 
has more coastline than any other State 
in the Union. We have no oil in our sub- 
merged lands. We develop our coastline 
for resort purposes, and the resort busi- 
ness has been one of the greatest indus- 
tries in the great State of Michigan. We 
do not want the Federal Government to 
get its foot in this door. 

The principal importance ef this bill, 
of course, inures to the States of Cali- 
fornia and Texas. For more than 100 
years they enjoyed the rights and privi- 
leges of their submerged lands. When 
the Federal Government discovered that 
these lands were valuable they immedi- 
ately sought to get possession of them. 

I hope that H. R. 4484 is passed by 
this House. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, on 
the basis of decisions already made by 
the Supreme Court, I believe that title 
in the submerged lands has been vested 
in the United States and, unless quit- 
claim legislation such as this is enacted, 
will remain so. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States on June 23, 1947, rendered an 
opinion in the case of United States 
against California and on June 5, 1950, 
rendered opinions in the cases of United 
States against Louisiana and United 
States against Texas, holding that the 
United States has paramount rights in, 
and full dominion and power over, the 
submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf adjacent to the shores of Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Texas, and stated 
that the respective States do not own the 
submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf within their boundaries. 

At the present time the American sys- 
tem of primary, secondary, and higher 
education faces a financial crisis of 
severe mragnitude because of the un- 
usually large growth in the school-age 
population, because of the inadeauate 
supply of teachers, and because of the 
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deteriorating and infirm physical plant 
of the American educational system. 
In my opinion the children of the 
United States—not oil—are this Nation's 
most precious natural resource and their 
education has from the beginnings of 
this Republic been traditionally held 
most dear by all Americans. 
OIL FOR EDUCATION 


The amendment I will offer to H. R. 
4468—House Joint Resolution 296—in 
brief, provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior shall issue the mineral leases 
covering the submerged lands, and shall 
require the payment of royalties on such 
leases. The royalties are to be ear- 
marked in the Federal Treasury for the 
specific purpose of grants-in-aid of edu- 
cation to the 48 States. 

This amendment is substantially the 
same as the “Oil for education” amend- 
ment to be offered in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Lister Hitz, of Alabama, and 10 
other Senators. 

These royalties are to be used, not as 
a substitute for the regular annual 
grants for aid to education now being 
considered by the proper committees of 
the two Houses, but as a supplement to 
whatever aid Congress may eventually 
authorize. I ask that this be clearly un- 
derstood. For one reason, the amount 
of these oil royalties will vary consider- 
ably from year to year. The amount of 
oil taken annually from the so-called 
tidelande will depend upon a complex 
variety of world-wide economic condi- 
tions, including the availability of supply 
from the Middle East, the need for con- 
servation of oil for future defense pur- 
poses, and the market demand at home 
and abroad for the product. There is 
available no satisfactory method of fore- 
casting the future. 

Since the royalties, and therefore the 
amount of money, available for educa- 
tion will vary so considerably from year 
to year, and because the formula for 
making grants-in-aid from such funds 
will therefore be so complex, the spon- 
sors of this measure in the House and 
Senate have thought it desirable to cre- 
ate a 12-man Commission which we have 
called a National Advisory Council on 
Grants-in-Aid of Education. The func- 
tion of this council under the terms of 
this amendment is to study the national 
educational problem, to make estimates 
of the minimum and maximum limits of 
the amount of money that may be avail- 
able, to recommend how best this money 
can be applied to the needs of education 
and to report to the Congress by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1953, a plan for its equitable 
allocation to the 48 States. 

I cannot underscore too strongly the 
fact that we have conceived that this 
Council must be a nonpolitical, non- 
partisan group selected from the experi- 
enced educators of the Nation. Unless 
these 12 are men of great experience 
and irreproachable character our plan 
will be doomed to frustration. To safe- 
guard its nonpolitical nature we have 
provided that half of the members of the 
Council are to be members of the Demo- 
cratic Party and half are to be selected 
from the Republican Party. Four are to 
be appointed by the Speaker of this 
House, four by the President of the Sen- 


ate, and four by the President of the 
United States. Two of each four must 
be Democrats and the other two must be 
Republicans. This formula was used in 
the Eightieth Congress for the appoint- 
ment of the Hoover Commission. I think 
my colleagues in this House will agree 
that during the 2 years of its existence 
no breath of suspicion of partisan pur- 
pose was ever directed against it or any 
of its 12 members. 

It is not my purpose in offering this 
amendment to join in this complicated 
and technical controversy revolving 
around the ownership of these offshore 
lands. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has twice determined the 
question in unmistakable language. The 
high Court has ruled that this oil, which 
the Geological Survey has estimated to 
be worth at leasi $40,000,000,000 at pres- 
ent prices, belongs to all the people of 
all the States. In my view the issue of 
ownership is no longer in controversy. 

It is. however, :ny desire to emphasize 
once more to the Members of this House 
the crucial financial crisis which our 
American educational system faces. I 
know that it is aot precisely a secret to 
any of my colleagues. I do, however, be- 
lieve the actual bare figures will bring 
a new sense of shock to them as they did 
to me despite our mutual awareness of 
the crisis. 

Our children, yours and mine, and 
those of our constituents, are the most 
precious asset this Nation has. They 
are America’s greatest single natural re- 
source. Their independence of mind, 
their individuality, their ability to think 
for themselves and to speak and act for 
themselves are what we hold most dear. 
It is their heritage as it was ours. AS 
often as we are confronted with today’s 
specter of Communist totalitarianism 
just as often do we take comfort in the 
ability of our young Americans to take 
care of themselves. They have always 
had this ability in the past. It isin the 
American tradition. But they have had 
it mainly because of our great system of 
education, a system which today is de- 
teriorating and is in serious danger of 
breaking down. We have been blessed in 
times of international danger with the 
engineers, the chemists, the inventors, 
the technicians, the mechanics, the 
scientists, the military leaders who have 
always been imaginative and ingenious 
enough to protect our people. 

Are we today so sure that this supply 
of American talent will always be avail- 
able to us in the future? Ten years, 20 
years from now. what kind of education 
can our children thank us for? Let us 
take a look at the record. 

In 1947 the elementary-school enroll- 
ment in public and private schools was 
20,309,000 children. By 1957 it is esti- 
mated that this enro!lment will be 29,- 
500,000. In this 10-year period our 
school-age children will have increased 
50 percent. 

Although there has been considerable 
school construction in the 5 years since 
the war, the school buildings going up 
are merely replacing obsolete and unsafe 
school plants. They do not even begin 
to touch the problem created by the in- 
creased enrollments. It has been au- 


thoritatively estimated that it would cost 
around $11,000,000,000 over the next 10 
years to construct the classrooms to meet 
the needs of our growing school popula- 
tion. 

This neglect now puts us in a serious 
dilemma. First the depression and then 
World War II brought school construc- 
tion to a standstill. At the same time 
building costs have doubled over the past 
25 years. The longer we have waited the 
more we must pay. 

Also, just as more and more of our 
children reach school age, so are more 
and more of our teachers leaving the 
schools. This is just as true today as it 
was during World War II. The labor 
supply is tightening and the teachers are 
leaving their low-paid jobs to go into 
defense work. During World War II 
350,000 teachers left the profession. 
Most of them did not return. Why? 
The answer was given in one paragraph 
from the lead editorial in Collier’s for 
July 28, 1951: 

The average pay for elementary teachers 
during the past school year was less than 
$40 a week in 10 States, according to NEA 
figures. Twenty-one States paid less than 
$50 a week, and 37 States less than $60 a 
week. 


There are no replacements coming up. 
the 1951 National Teachers Supply and 
Demand Study reveals that this year 
only 32,000 qualified elementary school 
teachers will graduate. That is the na- 
tional supply. What is the demand? In 
1951, this year, we will need 60,000 
teachers merely to replace those who re- 
tire; we will need 10,000 teachers to meet 
the demands of increased enrollments; 
we will need another 10,000 teachers 
merely to relieve overcrowding; and we 
need thousands more to replace unqual- 
ified temporary teachers. 

In the postwar years a very little, not 
much, has been done to raise teachers’ 
salaries. But the few raises have long 
ago been wiped out by our spiraling in- 
flation. Teachers’ pay has not kept pace 
with our people’s pay. In 1949 they 
earned 99 percent more than in 1940, yet 
the average employed person earned 120 
percent more. 

School financing is a serious local 
problem. As the Federal Government 
takes more in taxes for purposes of de- 
fense there is less for our local tax sys- 
tems, which have in the past taken care 
of our school problems. And that is one 
great additional virtue of this “oil for 
education” amendment. It puts no ad- 
ditional burden whatsoever on the back 
of the taxpayer, since whatever grants- 
in-aid are made to the 48 States will not 
come out of his pocket but out of oil 
royalties. 

I have summarized as briefly as I can 
the financial crisis in the education of 
America’s children. We must supple- 
ment the funds for education or in a 
few short years our own children will be 
inadequately educated. Our illiteracy 
rates will start rising again. 

In 1949 we spent approximately 
$5,000,000,000 for the cost of public 
schools, private schools, parochial 
schools, colleges, and universities. In 
that same year we spent more than 
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$7,000,000,000 for foreign aid and $12,- 
000,000,000 for defense. In my opinion, 
the dollars for foreign aid and national 
defense were money wisely spent. But 
we did not spent enough to educate our 
children at home. This amendment is 
a method for increasing our educational 
facilities without spending more tax 
money. 

Tidelands oil has been a controversial 
issue for the past 10 years. It has been 
fought out on the political platforms, in 
the courts, and in the Congress. I sug- 
gest to all of you that here in this oil- 
for-education amendment you will find 
a reasonable, in fact, an idealistic, com- 
promise for both sides. In accepting this 
compromise we will be contributing in 
the most direct way possible to the future 
of America. 

House Joint Resolution 296 


Joint resolution to provide that royalties re- 
ceived under certain mineral leases cover- 
ing submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf shall be set aside in the Treasury for 
use as grants-in-aid of education, and for 
other purposes 
Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 

States on June 23, 1947, rendered an opinion 

in the case of United States v. California 

and on June 5, 1950, rendered opinions in 
the cases of Untted States v. Louisiane 
and United States v. Texas, holding that 
the United States has paramount rights in, 
and full dominion and power over, the sub- 
merged lands of the Continental Shelf adja. 
cent to the shores of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas, and that the respective States 
do not own the submerged lands of the Con- 
tinental Shelf within their boundaries; and 

Whereas the American system of primary, 
secondary, and higher education faces a 
financial crisis of severe magnitude because 
of the unusually large growth in the school- 
age population, because of the inadequate 
supply of teachers, and because of the de- 
teriorating and infirm physical plant of the 
American educational system; and 

Whereas the children of the United States 
are this Nation’s most precious natural re- 
source and their education has from the 
beginnings of this Republic been tradition- 
ally held most dear by all Americans: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Interior, under such regulations and sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, is authorized to issue mineral 
leases covering the submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf. The Secretary shall re- 
quire the payment under each such lease of 
a& royalty of not less than 12% percent of 
the amount or value of the production saved, 
removed, or sold under such lease. 

Sec. 2. All moneys received by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior from leases issued pur- 
suant to this resolution shall be held in a 
special account in the Treasury during the 
present national emergency, and until the 
Congress shall otherwise provide the moneys 
in such special account shall be used only 
for such urgent developments essential to 
the national defense and the national secu- 
rity as the Congress may determine. After 
the termination of such national emergency 
the moneys in such special account shall 
be used exclusively as grants-in-aid of pri- 
mary, secondary, and higher education. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby created a National 
Advisory Council on Grants-in-Aid of Edu- 
cation (hereinafter referred to as the “Coun. 
cil”), to be composed of 12 persons having 
experience in the flelds of education and 
public administration, 4 to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, 4 by the Speaker 
of the House, and ¢ by the President of the 
United States. No more than two from each 


group of four appointees shall be members of 
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the same political party. It shall be the 
function of the Council to formulate and 
transmit to the President of the United 
States, for submission to the Congress not 
later than February 1, 1953, a plan for the 
equitable allocation of the moneys available 
under section 2 for use as grants-in-aid of 
primary, secondary, and higher education. 
Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of every State 
or political subdivision or grantee thereof 
having issued any mineral lease or grant cov- 
ering submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf to file with the Attorney General of 
the United States on or before December 31, 
1951, a statement of the moneys or other 
things of value received by such State or 
political subdivision or grantee from or on 
account of each such lease or grant since 
January 1, 1940, and the Attorney General 
shall submit the statements so received to 
the Congress not later than February 1, 1952. 


[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times of 
June 23, 1951} 


TIDELANDS Ort For Better SCHOOLS 


Once again an attempt is being made by 
the three big oil States of California, Texas, 
and Louisiana to persuade Congress to upset 
the Supreme Court decision that oil beneath 
the waters of their shores is the property of 
the United States. 

By log rolling tactics they succeeded in 
getting one such law passed, but President 
Truman vetoed it. The President has said 
he will veto any similar measure again, but 
it is possible that right now Congress might 
be in the mood to override him. 

In an attempt to prevent this selfish grab, 
Senator Lister Hm and 10 of his colleagues 
have come up with a plan that goes clear 
back to John Quincy Adams. It was Adams 
who first proposed the system of land-grant 
colleges, although it was not until President 
Lincoln's administration that it was adopted. 

Senator Hix's proposal is threefold: 

1. The States off whose coasts oil is pro- 
duced would receive 3714 percent of the 
royalties and other revenues collected from 
the oil companies; 

2. Until the present emergency ends, the 
remaining 6214 percent would be devoted to 
national defense; 

3. When the funds are no longer needed 
for defense purposes, they would be used for 
Federal aid to education in all the States. 

Although it was overlooked in the general 
confusion of the MacArthur hearings, Sen- 
ator Hit made an eloquent speech when he 
proposed this solution. In part he said: 

“Every sector of American education has 
its back to the wall. Our school buildings 
are overcrowded. The grammar schools in 
the next 4 years will receive the largest num- 
ber of children in our history. 

“Our postwar babies have come of age— 
school age. This tidal wave of 6-year-olds 
will soon inundate the rickety structure of 
primary education, tottering under its pres- 
ent load. Every State in the Union needs 
grammar-school teachers and grammar- 
school buildings. 

“The same is true of our high schools. 

“We must not lose this opportunity. 
There is enough to go around if we use our 
assets wisely. It will do this Nation little 
good in meeting its problems of tomorrow 
if the children of Louisiana and California 
are well educated—from oil—when their 
brothers and sisters from Alabama and Ore- 
gon are not equally educated, only because 
they were not lucky enough to be born 
adjacent to the oil that belongs to the 

United States.” 

Then the Senator emphasized something 
with which we in Florida are especially fa- 
miliar; that is, that in this era of migration 
from State to State no particular State can 
be an insulated island, “concerned only with 
the education of the children who live with- 
in its borders at a given moment.” 
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A great many of the citizens of California 
and Texas, he pointed out, were educated 
in other States. Thus California and Texas 
have been spared the expense of educating 
these residents—and at the same time are 
directly affected by the educational stand- 
ards of other States. 

Many of Piorida’s adults have been edu- 
cated elsewhere, too. Therefore, although 
that cost Florida nothing, it is of concern 
to us if these new Ploridians received a poor 
education elsewhere. 

Conversely, each year Florida spends hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars educating the 
children of out-of-State visitors. Therefore, 
our school standards should be of concern 
to their home States. 

The United States Geological Survey esti- 
mates that there may be $40,000,000,000 
worth of oil in the offshore deposits. Since 
Florida has the longest coast line of any 
State in the Union, it is conceivable that 
great riches may be discovered off our shores. 

Nevertheless, we believe that most Florid- 
ians would agree that Senator H1Lu's propo- 
sition is a fair one. We hope the Senate 
gives it careful consideration. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
June 14, 1951} 


Om AND EDUCATION 


Speaking for a distinguished group of his 
colleagues, Senator Hiri has proposed an 
imaginative and appealing solution for the 
so-called tideland oil controversy. Congress 
has been deadlocked as to disposal of the 
valuable mineral resources lying submerged 
off tne shores of California, Texas, and 
Louisiana ever since the Supreme Court de- 
clared authoritatively that paramount rights 
and dominion in this area were vested in 
the Federal Government and not in the 
States. Legislation designed to give this 
rich national heritage away to the littoral 
States has been vetoed by the President and 
presumably would be vetoec, if necessary, 
again. Bills approved by the administra- 
tion and intended to provide for the orderly 
Federal management of the offshore deposits 
have remained pigeonholed in committee. 
Senators Hitt, Dovcias, Morse, Benton, 
Tosey, NeeLy, SPARKMAN, KEFAUVER, CHAVEZ, 
Humpnrrey, and Hennines have come for- 
ward, therefore, with a new approach to the 
problem. 

Their idea, in brief, is to dedicate the 
revenue anticipated from the submerged oil 
to the long-range education of the Nation's 
children—all its children—and to place it in 
a@ special account for that purpose in the 
Federal Treasury. Temporarily, while the 
national emergency continues, money de- 
rived from the oil would be used only for 
urgent national defense purposes. In order 
to make wise use of the oil revenue, the 
Senators propose the establishment of a na- 
tional advisory council on grants-in-aid 
of education which will recommend a pro- 
gram for the allocation of the funds in sup- 
port of the country’s schools and univer- 
sities. This allocation is not intended as 4 
substitute for but rather as a supplement to 
any program of Federal aid to education to 
be paid for out of tax revenues. The Sena- 
tors’ plan would indorse a provision already 
agreed to by the administration giving 3714 
percent of all the oil revenue to the individ- 
ual States adjacent to the marginal sea area 
from which it was produced. 

The plan seems to have the virtue of solv- 
ing two major problems at once. It provides 
a reasonable way out of the tidcland im- 
passe. And it affords a practical means of 
meeting the serious national crisis in educa- 
tion. The submerged mineral resources 
constitute a tremendous capital assets—esti- 
mated by Senator Hi, to be worth more 
than $40,000,000,000—the income from which 
could go far toward shoring up our collaps- 
ing public-school system. Ordinarily, of 
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course, the dedication of Federal revenue to 
special purposes is poor budgetary practice. 
But in this situation the need and the means 
seem almost providentially juxtaposed. 
There is, moreover, an admirable precedent 
for the devotion of a national resource to the 
advancement of education. The country’s 
great system of land-grant colleges was cre- 
ated through grants of public lands under 
the Morrill Act of 1862. The Nation has 
benefited immeasurably from this wise use 
of a national as et. 

Senator HILL’s proposal has the great ad- 
ditional virtue of dramatizing for the whole 
American people the meaning and the po- 
tentialities of the disputed oil off the coun- 
try’s coasts. What the States’ rights Con- 
gressmen have been attempting to give away 
to three States of the Union is a national 
inheritance of tremendous value—an inheri- 
tance capable of nourishing the intellectual 
growth of the entire Nation's youth. Edu- 
cation is a pressing problem, a national prob- 
lem. It knows no State boundaries; it can- 
not be solved by local or even by sectional 
means. It is peculiarly fitting that it should 
be solved by the National Government and 
by means of a national asset in which all 
Americans are entitled to share. Senator 
Hitz and his associates have issued a chal- 
lenge to the vision and statesmanship of 
Congress. 


[From the New York Times of June 19, 1951] 
UNDERSEA OIL 


With a determination that would be ad- 
mirable were it exercised in a better cause, 
the States of California, Louisiana and T>xas 
are doggedly pursuing that pot o° gold (liq- 
uid variety) that lies beneath their marginal 
seas. The goal is the oil to be found seaward 
of the low-water mark. It constitutes a tre- 
mendous natural resource that the Supreme 
Court has, in effect, repeatedly ruled does 
not belong to the coastal States but to the 
Nation as a whole. Time after time legisla- 
tion has been introduced in Congress to 
donate these offshore oil areas (misnamed 
tidelands) to the States, and in 1946 such a 
bill was actually passed and had to be vetoed 
by the President. But the issue has never 
been allowed to die. Indeed, it cannot die 
until some new legislation is adopted either 
to permit the normal private exploitation of 
the offshore fields to go forward under 
general control of the Federal Government, 
which we think would be the proper ac- 
tion of Congress, or to turn the properties 
over to the States. 

“he appropriate committees of both Houses 
of Congress are now considering the issues. 
Only a few days ago a House subcommittee 
favorably reported—for the nth time—a quit- 
claim measure that is just what the coastal 
States want. When the Attorney General 
of California visited the President the same 
day to urge the merits of this idea—for the 
mth time—Mr. Truman is reported to have 
said that he would again have to veto any 
such bill. On the Senate side, the Interior 
Committee last month approved in principle 
@ measure almost equally opposed by the 
administration, which would provide tempo- 
rary State control over the disputed areas, 
One method of resolving the impasse was 
advanced recently by a bipartisan group of 
Senators. While leaving the oil wells under 
Federal ownership, it would earmark the 
huge revenues to be derived from offshore 
oil production for the support of American 
education. The idea clearly has considerable 
appeal, and, while it may be difficult to work 
out, it certainly deserves further exploration. 
Meanwhile it is imperative that the oil lands 
remain where they belong, in the hands not 
of a few individual States but of all the 
United States of America. 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. HILLINGs). 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Walter bill to restore 
the ownership and control of the sub- 
merged lands to the States. It is a 
particular pleasure for me to join in the 
statements made by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. FEe.ttows|] 
and others on the floor of the House this 
afternoon who paid such high tribute 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gos- 
SETT]. It has been a distinct honor for 
me as a new Member of Congress to 
serve on the Committee on the Judiciary, 
particularly so because I have had the 
benefit of the counsel and the inspiration 
that all of us on that committee enjoy 
frora the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Gossett}. Like the other Members of 
the House, I, too, regret his leaving this 
body and wish his success in all future 
endeavors. 

Most of the chief arguments have been 
very strongly advanced in the course of 
the debate this afternoon on this im- 
portant legislation. The gentleman from 
Texas {Mr. Gossett!, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania |Mr. WALTER], the 
gentleman from Illinois {Mr. Reep!, and 
others supporting this bill have brought 
out, much better than I could, the 
strong reasons why this legislation 
should be approved. But I should like to 
confine my brief remarks in the course 
of this debate to an effort to clarify some 
of the facts that have been very 
grossly misrepresented by the newspaper 
and radio commentators and others who 
oppose this bill. There has been a tre- 
mendous amount of propaganda ad- 
vanced during the past few weeks in op- 
position to this legislation, propaganda 
containing many misstatements. 

Right at the outset, probably the most 
vicious piece of propaganda that has 
been used is the charge that all those 
who support this bill are in favor of the 
oil lobby and are opposed to the prin- 
ciple of education. So clever has been 
the propaganda device that we have al- 
ready had legislation introduced in the 
Congress which would supposedly set 
up a Federal aid to education program if 
the Federal Government should own and 
control and take the royalties from the 
leases of the submerged lands through- 
out the country. 

Actually, in my opinion, that legisla- 
tion is the true oil company bill, for un- 
der House Joint Resolution 296, dis- 
cussed a minute ago on the floor, the oil 
companies would pay a royalty of as 
little as 1242 percent for their leases, 
while under the present laws and regu- 
lations they pay anywhere from 25 to 
35 percent in royalties to the States. Of 
course, much of that goes for education 
at the present time. Actually under 
House Joint Resolution 296, ostensibly a 
bill for-education but which is truly the 
oil-company bill, the oil companies would 
only have to pay approximately 1242 
percent to the Federal Government in 
royalties. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. In connection 
with the propagandsg concerning educa- 


tion, I received a telegram 2 days ago 
reading as follows: 

We oppose favoring a few States with tide. 
land oil benefits and consequently support 
House Joint Resolution 296. 


It is signed by Irving F. Pearson, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Illinois Education 
Association. I replied to him as follows: 

In other words, you consider it to be 
morally right for the Federal Government 
to confiscate and take unto itself property 
that it has acknowledged for over 100 years 
as belonging to each and all of the individual 
States simply because three of them produce 
valuable income for their owners. You 
would sit supinely by and await the next 
step which will be the seizure of the inland 
rivers and the vast area of your own State 
that lies under the waters of Lake Michigan. 

And all because one man, not connected 
with the Government, but speaking in be- 
half of a lawye~ who represents oil com- 
panies desirous of obtaining Federal leases, 
has sutgested that revenues received from 
such leases should be divided up among the 
States for aid to education. 

If, by chance, the action you propose, and 
the hopes you dream of should become a 
reality, you will wake up to find that the 
ownership of Lake Michigan and the inland 
waters of your own State of Illinois will have 
been sacrificed and the members of your own 
organization shackled forever by the tenta- 
cles of Federal control of education 

I am not in favor of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 296, which you advocate, but I shall 
support H. R. 4484 which confirms the title 
of all the States in lands beneath the navi- 
gable waters within their boundaries, and 
if this bill is passed and vetoed by President 
Truman, I shall vote to repass it over his 
veto. 


Mr. HILLINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Illinois. I heartily concur in 
his remarks. I think that points up 
again the fact, which cannot be empha- 
sized too much because of the confusion 
resulting from this propaganda, that the 
real oil lobbyists are opposed to the Wal- 
ter bill. They have a bill of their own 
and that is House Joint Resolution 296. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think it ought to be 
pretty well understood by Members of 
the House who are not fools—and none 
of them are—that the oil companies do 
not care what the money is used for 
which they have to pay in royalties. But 
if they can get a reduction in the roy- 
alties which they now have to pay to the 
States, they are so much better off in 
their own pockets. This bill and others 
like it make that kind of provision in 
their interest. 

Mr. HILLINGS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, it has also been 
charged in the course of the discussions 
on the Walter bill that this legislation 
to restore ownership in the submerged 
lands to the States is a gift to the States. 
It is no such thing; it is a bill to correct 
an injustice; it is a bill to restore owner- 
ship—ownership which was in each of 
the 48 States for over a hundred years 
prior to the case of United States against 
California, decided in 1947. That own- 
ership was upheld and confirmed by some 
53 previous decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court It has also been 
charged that only three coastal States 
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are interested and involved in this legis- 
lation, and that if the Walter bill is ap- 
proved only three States would benefit. 
Of course that is not true. It is part of 
the propaganda technique of divide and 
conquer. All 48 States have a very defi- 
nite interest. All 48 States would be 
dc finitely benefited by the Walter bill 
because all 48 States in the Union have 
submereed lands. They do not neces- 
sarily all have to be on the coast. Some 
of the States have within their bound- 
aries oil, kelp, coal, copper, Ssh, sand, 
gravel, and numerous other minerals— 
all of which they should be allowed to 
own and develop. 

It has also been pointed out previously 
that in passing the Walter bill the Con- 
gress might be acting adversely to the 
decisions of the United State. Supreme 
Court. But in the famous decision in 
United States against California the 
Supreme Court—and a careful reading 
of the decision will certainly bring this 
oui—the Supreme Court actually re- 
quested some action by the Congress to 
clarify the crucial situation which exists 
and to clarify the question of ownership. 
In following that recommendation of the 
Supreme Court for congressional action 
we are living up to the recommendation 
made. It also should be remembered 
that the decision in the California case, 
which took away from the States and 
gave to the Federal Government the sub- 
merged lands, by a 4-to-3 decision, not 
even a majority of the members duly 
constituting the Supreme Court actually 
decided in favor of Federal ownership of 
the submerged lands. 

There has been another argument ad- 
vanced, and that is that no State has to 
worry about the Federal Government 
endeavoring to take away any of its in- 
land waterways. The gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. FELLows] pointed out a case, 
which is underway in California, the so- 
called Fallbrook case, where the Federal 
Government is endeavoring to take over 
the ownership and control of the water 
in a river and the water rights under- 
neath the river. It is doing it as the 
complaint filed by the Department of 
Justice declares under its theory and 
doctrine of paramount rights, the same 
theory that was followed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the tidelands cases. 

Consequently this is certainly an ex- 
tension of the power and authority the 
Federal Government claims it does not 
really want to assert toward inland 
waters, rivers, streams, and other nat- 
ural resources within the States them- 
selves. So the Federal Government 
could do the very thing the opponents 
of this bill say it does not want to do. 
The Federal Government has done it in 
the case of California. It can do it in 
any State in the Union. It would mean 
that any waterway of any State would 
certainly be subject to being seized, con- 
trolled, dominated, and owned by the 
Federal Government, following the 
theory of the tidelands case. 

I hope that the Walter bill will be 
approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HILL- 
InGs] has expired. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Ramsay]. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a bad bill, because, in the first place, it 
attempts to set aside decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

In the second place, insufficient dis- 
cussion was had in the full Judiciary 
Committee. Young members of the 
committee complained they had no time 
to go into the issues involved. Finally, 
from a purely selfish standpoint, any 
Member from a State, other than the 
three most vitally effected—California, 
Louisiana, and Texas—who votes for the 
bill as reported to the House will be vot- 
ing away rights of his own State in favor 
of those three States. 

This bill places responsibility of 
ownership, control, and title of tidelands 
in individual States. These particular 
States want this ownership only because 
of the oil deposits beneath these lands. 
I doubt if they want the responsibility 
also, which goes with ownership and 
title—the responsibility to protect and 
the responsibility of negotiation. We 
know that oil arouses controversy. 
Right now the world is facing a crisis 
over oil in Iran. 

In claiming title to lands extending 
out into the seas, these States are seek- 
ing, individually, title to land and min- 
eral deposits to which a foreign gov- 
ernment—Mexico perhaps—might also 
claim title. 

Could the State of Texas, for instance, 
negotiate a treaty with Mexico; could it 
enforce its ownership, if Mexico moved 
to seize these lands? Would the State 
of Texas have any standing before an 
international tribunal set up to settle 
any such dispute arising? Obviously, 
the answer is no. Because, under our 
constitutional system, no State is 
equipped with powers that would enable 
it to protect and assert the dominion 
which this bill seeks for the separate 
oil-bearing States. 

The Supreme Court took cognizance 
of this point in its three decisions on this 
whole question of ownership of tide- 
lands. 

Only three States are primarily con- 
cerned in this problem. Did the State 
of California, for instance, insist on its 
ownership of tidelands area when it ac- 
cepted Federal funds and Federal super- 
vision for the development of the great 
artificial harbor for Los Angeles? 

Did the State of Texas insist it was 
the sole owner of tidelands when the 
Federal Government developed the great 
artificial harbor for Houston? 

Has the State of Louisiana insisted on 
its right of ownership during the years 
when the Federal Government was de- 
veloping the port of New Orleans; when 
it was building levees and so forth? Or 
when it was developing the intracoastal 
waterway? 

It would seem to me that if this legis- 
lation is enacted into law, it would nec- 
essarily follow that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would present a bill to each 
of these States, to cover the cost of 
all waterways and harbor development 
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which has taken place in the areas cov- 
ered. 

The answer is an obvious negative. 
These States no more insisted on their 
rights of ownership under these circum- 
stances, than did my own State of West 
Virginia insist on it right of ownership 
when the Army engineers developed the 
channels of the Ohio River, the Kana- 
wha, and the Monongahela. 

The Kanawha River lies entirely with- 
in West Virginia. The upper reaches of 
the Monongahela lie entirely within 
West Virginia. The western border of 
West Virginia, along which the Ohio 
flows, extends to the normal water level 
of the west bank of the river. So for 
many miles, this great waterway lies, 
legally, entirely within West Virginia. 

This bill is presented as “States 
rights” legislation. This is an appealing 
argument, because everyone is _ for 
“States rights.” It is hike being against 
“sin,” 

Unfortunately, a vote for this bill is a 
vote against States rights, for it will 
give to three States property which the 
court declares has for years been the 
property of all the people in all 48 
States. If I voted for this bill, I would 
be voting away property rights of the 
two million residents of West Virginia 
and of all the other millions of Amer- 
icans not residing in California, Louisi- 
ana and Texas. I could not support this 
legislation, unless the people of West 
Virginia, by a referendum, had waived 
their rights to property, which accord- 
ing to the court for years has belonged, 
in part, to them. 

Arguments by proponents of state 
control of marginal sea oil rights are 
hard to follow. Yet, they are exhaust- 
ing every means available to deny the 
people as a whole, what the Supreme 
Court, three different times, has de- 
clared rightfully belongs to them. 

At first, they tried to frighten the 
American people by the bogey of Fed- 
eral invasion, although the Govern- 
ment’s complaint and the opinion of the 
court, only applied to submerged land 
seaward of the ordinary low-water 
mark. 

The gist of the complaints and argu- 
ments now being advanced, are that the 
decisions of the Court were not sweeping 
enough, and therefore Congress must 
step in and pass some such legislation 
as now found in H. R. 4484, and until 
such time as Congress does decide, the 
States should be allowed to administer 
such oil lands. 

In effect, what this bill is saying is 
that the full dominion and power, which 
the Federal Government exercises over 
these lands now, fully, confirmed by the 
decisions of the Court, do not carry the 
right of administration, but the absence 
of any rights of ownership gives the 
States full right of control and adminis- 
tration. 

Such a policy, if adopted, either by 
Congress or the Interior Department, 
would result only in confusion com- 
pounded and a direct challenge to the au- 
thority of the Supreme Court. 

Under our constitutional authority, the 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
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given sole right to settle disputes in which 
the United States is a party. 

It is conceded by all that Congress has 
the constitutional right to dispose of 
public lands of the United States, but 
Congress does not have the power in the 
first instance, to legislate on the titles 
of ownership to such property. Thisisa 
judicial matter, that can only be passed 
upon by the courts. Particularly is this 
true where States are involved, and are 
parties to suits where the question of title 
is involved. 

In the cases already considered by the 
courts involving ownership, it is imme- 
terial that the term “paramount rights” 
was used to describe the interest of the 
Federal Government, instead of the often 
used “proprieiary rights,” “fee title,” and 
so forth. 

It is quite obvious from a fair reading 
end ceterriination of the three deci- 
sions. what those rights encompassed. 

In the express words of the Court: 

The Federal Government—rather than the 
State—has paramount rights in and power 
over the disputed belt, with full dominion 
over the resources of the soil under the water, 
including oil. 

Dominion in law means absolute owner- 
ship and also means the largest or fullest 
right or power over any determinate thing; 
also unrestricting power of disposition. 


Notwithstanding the three decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
the proposed H. R. 4484 dodges these 
facts and declares that “if” the Govern- 
ment has any claim of title, then by such 
bill, title is released. 

“If” it has not title, why the proposed 
bill? 

I believe this is the first time Congress 
has ever been called upon to enact a 
statute on the hypothesis of an “if.” In 
the familiar press-conference words of 
the late President Roosevelt, “it is too 
iffy.” 

The bill would have Congress ignore 
and disregard the three decisions of our 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
declare the decisions of the State courts 
to be binding on Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government, on all questions rela- 
tive to dominion and control] over the 
ownership of the lands beneath the seas 
and all navigable waters, and the sole 
right of control to develop and use said 
natural resources—meaning oil lands. 

At the same time, it provides that when 
danger of war approaches, and the de- 
struction of all sea-coast construction 
is probable, then the Federal Govern- 
ment will have first refusal to purchase 
at the prevailing market price all or any 
part of such oil lands and developments. 

Such action on our part would re- 
ward trespassers, who, under the Su- 
preme Court ruling, have no right or 
title, and grant to them control of the 
public domain in perpetuity, so long as 
oil can be extracted. 

They admit rich profits. They have 
built up great reserves. They have made 
investments in other companies. Out of 
what? Property, of course—but prop- 
erty which belongs to the Government— 
all the people of America. 

We are worrying about taxes, deficits, 
and debts. Why should we worry about 
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all these when we stand by and permit 
holders of void oil leases to make mil- 
lions, and take over Government prop- 
erty rights valued at an _ estimated 
40 billions. These same people have al- 
ready amassed their wealth and become 
rich at the expense of the public domain. 

This is the issue as it appears to me. 
Only those leases at one time illegally 
granted, but where the owners can show 
clean hands, should be recognized and 
permitted to continue. 

Let us remember that the Supreme 
Court represents all the people of the 
United States and is free from the in- 
fluence of lobbies and pressure. On 
three different times, this court declared: 

Once low-water mark is passed, the inter- 
national domain is reached. Property rights 
must then be so subordinated to political 
rights, as in substance to coalesce and unite 
in the national sovereign. 


In another decision, the Court de- 
clared: 

The very oil about which the State and 
Nation here contend might well become the 
subject of international dispute and settle- 
ment. 

This is an instance where property inter- 
ests are so subordinated to the rights of 
sovereignty as to follow sovereignty. 


To grant this sovereignty away, if we 
can, would leave the Federal Govern- 
ment helpless to aid its people and its 
States in case of contests in interna- 
tional disputes over ownership or con- 
trol. 

This bill ignores the right and duty 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States to determine title of the lands, 
within the 3-mile limit, and declares 
such title to be in the adjoining State, 
and without the consent of the various 
States, conveys millions of dollars be- 
longing to all the States and peoples of 
America, to States adjoining all the 
lands and minerals underlying Govern- 
ment-owned lands, beneath navigable 
waters, within the boundaries of the 
favorite States. 

If we pass this bill, we will announce 
to the world that Congress can and does 
put on the greatest “give-away pro- 
grams” in the world. 

You may call this tideland legislation, 
or whatever you please, but in reality 
it is a gift of oi] lands owned now, and 
ever since the Federal Gcvernment was 
formed, by the United States and its peo- 
ple, for the sole benefit of three of the 
States of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, I include brief digests 
of the three decisions already rendered 
by the United States Supreme Court: 


CALIFORNIA 


That the original boundaries of the 
States, as designated by the grant from 
the crown of England to the 13 col- 
onies, gave them title to all lands 
within their boundaries by prescription 
because of the equal footing rule, under 
navigable waters to a 3-mile belt in ad- 
jacent seas, and that California should 
be adjudged to have title under the doc- 
trine of prescription, because of long 
congressional acquiesence and laches. 

On the merits of the case, the court 
held, first, that California only had title 


to such lands as is or may become nec- 
essary as an incident to State sover- 
eignty, contemplated by the equal foot- 
ing clause. However, we cannot say 
that the Thirteen Original Colonies sep- 
arately acquired ownership to the 3-mile 
belt or the soil under it, even if they 
did acquire elements of the sovereignty 
of the English crown by this revolution 
against it. Under the political agencies 
of this Nation, we both claim and exer- 
cise broad dominion and contro! over 
our 3-mile marginal belt. This has long 
been a settled fact. 

Jefferson made this claim in a letter 
to the British minister in 1793. Our 
Supreme Court declares in Jones v. 
United States (137 U.S. 202): 

That the national dominion over the 
3-mile belt is binding on this Court, and 
protection and control of it has been and 
is a function of national external sovereignty. 


And the Court, in the California case, 
cautioned: 


The very oil about which the State and 
the Nation here contend might well become 
the subject of international dispute and 
settlement. 

TEXAS 

Texas asserts that as an independent 
nation, the Renublic of Texas had open, 
adverse, and exclusive jurisdiction and 
control over the land, minerals, and so 
forth, underlying that part of the Gulf 
of Mexico within her boundaries estab- 
lished at three marine leagues from 
shore; that after annexation to the 
United States, these claims were recog- 
nized and preserved in Texas; that the 
United States has recognized and acqui- 
esced in this claim; and that under the 
doctrine of prescription, title and own- 
ership are still in the State of Texas. 
DECISION OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 

When Texas came into the union, she 
ceased to be an independent nation. She 
tecame a sister State on an equal footing 
with all other States. That act concededly 
entailed a relinquishment of some of her 
sovereig.ity. We hold that, as an incident 
to the transfer of that sovereignty, any claim 
that Texas may have had to the marginal 
sea, was relinquished to the United States 
We stated the reasons for this in United 
States v. California: 

“The 3-mile rule is but a recognition of the 
necessity that a government next to the sea 
must be able to protect itself from dangers 
incident to its location. It must have pow- 
ers of dominion and regulation in the inter- 
est of its revenues, its health, and the secu- 
rity of its people from wars waged on or too 
near its coasts. And insofar as the Nation 
asserts its rights under international lew, 
whatever of value may be discovered in the 
seas next to its shores and within its pro- 
tective belt, will most naturally be appro- 
priated for its use. But whatever any netion 
does in the open sea, which detracts from its 
common usefulness to nations, or which an- 
other nation may charge detracts from it, 
is a question for consideration among nations 
as such, and not their separate governmental 
units. What this government does, or even 
what the States do, anywhere in the ocean, ! 
a subject upon which the Netion mav enter 
into and assume treaty or similar interna- 
tional oblivations. (See United States v 
Belmont (301 U. S. 324, 331-332) .) 

“The very oil about which the State and 
Nation here contend might well become the 
subject of international dispute and setile- 
ment. 
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“And so, although dominion and imperium 
are normally separable and separate, this is 
an instance where property interests are so 
subordinated to the rights of sovereignty as 
to follow sovereignty.” 


LOUISIANA 


Contrary to the claims of California 
and Texas, Louisiana admits that the 
United States has paramount rights in, 
and full dominion and power over, the 
lands, minerals, and other things under- 
lying the Gulf of Mexico adjacent to the 
coast of Louisiana to the extent of all 
governmental powers existing under the 
Constitution, laws, and treaties of the 
United States. But that the United 
States is not authorized to use the bed of 
the Gulf of Mexico for the purpose of 
searching for and producing oil, since 
Congress has not adopted any law which 
asserts such Federal authority over the 
bed of the Gulf of Mexico. 

DECISION OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME “OURT 

We think that United States v. California 
(332 U. S. 19) controls this case and that 
there must be a decree for the complainant. 
The question here is not the authority of the 
United States. The question is not the 
power of a State to use the marginal sea 
or to regulate its use in absence of a con- 
flicting policy; it is the power of a State to 
deny the paramount authority which the 
United States seeks to assert over the area in 
question. 

There is one difference, however, between 
Louisiana’s claim and California’s. The 
latter claimed rights in the 3-mile belt. 
Louisiana claims rights 24 miles seaward of 
the 3-mile belt. We need only note briefly 
this difference. 

If, as we held in California's case, the 3- 
mile belt is in the domain of the Nation 
rather than the separate States, it follows a 
fortiori that the ocean beyond that limit 
also is 


Mr. REED of Illinois, Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California |Mr. WERDEL]. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, in 
these few minutes I would like to recall 
some things to the attention of the 
House. Certainly our Supreme Court 
is in our opinion and in the opinion of 
the drafters of cur Constitution gov- 
erned by the doctrine of stare decisis, 
That is the doctrine of following the 
rules and principles of previous judi- 
cial decisions unless they contravene the 
ordinary principles of justice. 

I want to point out to the House while 
it is considering this bill that after our 
late President Roosevelt attempted to 
pack the United States Supreme Court, 
a gentleman stood up on the floor of 
the Senate and said, as a Member of the 
other body, that he did not believe the 
United States Supreme Court should be 
governed by the doctrine of stare decisis 
in constitutional matters. That, Mr. 
Chairman, was the present Mr. Justice 
Black. That, Mr. Chairman, is the man 
who wrote the California decision 
against the State of California. 

I also direct the Committee’s atten- 
tion to the fact that another member of 
the United States Supreme Court, Mr. 
Justice Douglas, recently wrote an arti- 
cle in the Harvard Law Review in which 
he set forth his reasons why the United 
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States Supreme Court should not be 
governed by the doctrine of stare decisis. 
Mr. Justice Douglas wrote the decision 
in Louisiana against United States and 
he also wrote the decision in Texas 
against United States. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman up 
here on our left, Mr. Mason, were here 
today, he would report again the 10 
amendments to the Constitution which 
he argued for before Virginia would con- 
firm the United States Constitution. He 
would tell us in very certain language 
that this act by the United States Su- 
preme Court is not according to the 
rules of procedure under our Consti- 
tution. It amounts to an assertion by 
those who appointed this Court in an 
effort to pack it that there is another 
way to amend the Constitution of the 
United States and that is by redefinition 
of the words and phrases of the United 
States Constitution through that Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SmitxH of Virginia, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the kill (H. R. 4484) to confirm 
and establish the titles of the States to 
lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and to the natural 
resources within such lands and waters, 
to provide for the use and control of 
sid lands and resources, and to provide 
for the use, control, exploration, devel- 
opment, and conservation of certain re- 
sources of the Continental Shelf lying 
outside of State boundaries, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, anounced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House Nos. 1 and 2 to Senate Joint 
Resolution 82, entitled “Joint resolution 
to amend title 28 of the United States 
Code so as to add thereto a chapter 
relating to procedure in condemna- 
tion proceedings”; disagrees to House 
amendment No. 3 to the above-entitled 
joint resolution; and agrees to the 
amendment to the title of the above-en- 
titled joint resolution with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the language contained in the 
House amendment, insert the following: 
“Joint resolution providing that the amend- 
ments to the Rules of Civil Procedures for 
the United States district courts reported 
to the Congress by the Supreme Court on 
May 1, 1951, shall not become effective.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 1103) entitled “An act for 
the relief of Sidney Young Hughes”; 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. McCarran, Mr. 
EASTLAND, and Mr. JENNER to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2321) entitled “An act to protect con- 
sumers and others against misbranding, 
false advertising, and false invoicing of 
fur products and furs.” 


SUBMERGED LANDS ACT 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include four documents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as a part of my remarks, I include the 
following documents: 


CONFIRMATION OF AGREEMENT AND FoRMAL ACT 
OF ADMISSION 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, DECEMBER 29, 1845, TWENTY-=- 
NINTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, NINTH STAT- 
UTE, PAGE 108 


Joint resolution for the admission of the 
State of Texas into the Union 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
by a joint resolution approved March 1, 1845, 
did consent that the territory properly in- 
cluded within, and rightfully belonging to 
the Republic of Texas, might be erected into 
a new State, to be called the State of Texas, 
with a republican form of government, to 
be adopted by the people of said Republic, 
by deputies in convention assembled, with 
the consent of the existing government, in 
order that the same might be admitted as 
one of the States of the Union; which con- 
sent of Congress was given upon certain 
conditions specified in the first and second 
sections of said joint resolution; and 

Whereas the people of the said Republic 
of Texas, by deputies in convention as- 
sembled, with the consent of the existing 
government, did adopt a constitution and 
erect a new State, with a republican form 
of government, and in the name of the people 
of Texas, and by their authority, did ordain 
and declare, that they assented to and ac- 
cepted the proposals, conditions, and guar- 
antees contained in said first and second 
sections of said resolution; and 

Whereas the said constitution, with the 
proper evidence of its adoption by the people 
of the Republic of Texas, has been trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
and laid before Congress, in conformity to 
the provisions of said joint resolution: 
Therefore 

Resolved, etc., That the State of Texas 
shall be one, and is hereby declared to be 
one, of the United States of America, and 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the Original States, in all respect what- 
ever, 


ASSENT BY THE PEOPLE or TEXAS 


ORDINANCE OF THE CONVENTION OF TEXAS, 
JULY 4, 1845 (2 GAMMEL’S LAWS OF TEXAS 
1228) 

An ordinance 
Whereas the Congress of the United States 

o: America has passed resolutions providing 

for the annexation of Texas to that Union, 

which resolutions were approved by the 

President of the United States on the first 

day of March one thousand eight hundred 

and forty-five; and whereas the President of 
the United States has submitted to Texas the 
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first and second sections of the said resolu- 
tion, as the basis upon which Texas may be 
admitted as one of the States of the said 
Union; and whereas the existing Government 
of the Republic of Texas has assented to the 
proposals thus made, the terms and condi- 
tions of which are as follows: 

(Quoted here was all of the joint resolu- 
tion of the Congress of the United States of 
March 1, 1945, except par. 3.) 

Now in order to manifest the assent of the 
people of this Republic as required in the 
above-recited portions of the said resolu- 
tions, we, the deputies of the people of 
Texas in convention assembled, in their 
name and by their authority, do ordain and 
declare, that we assent to, and accept the 
proposals, conditions and guarantees con- 
tained in the first and second sections of 
the resolution of the Congress of the United 
States aforesaid, 


ACCEPTANCE BY THE CONGRESS OF TEXAS 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS OF TEXAS, 
JUNE 23, 1845 (2 GAMMEL’S LAWS OF TEXAS 
1225) 


Joint resolution giving the consent of the 
existing Government to the annexation of 
Texas to the United States 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States hath proposed the following terms, 
guaranties, and conditions, on which the 
people and Territory of the Republic of Texas 
may be erected into a new State, to be called 
the State of Texas, and admitted as one of 
the States of the American Union, to wit: 
(Quoted here was all of the joint resolution 
of the Congress of the United States of March 
1, 1845, except paragraph 3,) And whereas, 
by said terms, the consent of the existing 
government of Texas is required: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Republic of Texas in 
Congress assembled, That the Government 
of Texas doth consent, that the people and 
territory of the Republic of Texas may be 
erected into a new State, to be called the 
State of Texas, with a republican form of 
Government, to be adopted by the people of 
said Republic, by deputies in convention as- 
sembled, in order that the same may be 
admitted as one of the States of the Ameri- 
can Union; and said consent is given on 
the terms, guaranties, and conditions set 
forth in the preamble tc this Joint resolu- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. Be it further resolved, That the 
proclamation of the president of the Repub- 
lic of Texas, bearing date May 5, 1845, and 
the election of deputies to sit in convention, 
at Austin, on the fourth day of July next, 
for the adoption of a constitution for the 
State of Texas, had in accordance therewith, 
hereby receives the consent of the existing 
government of Texas. 

Sec. 3. Be it further resolved, That the 
president of Texas is hereby requested im- 
mediately to furnish the Government of the 
United States, through their accredited min- 
ister near this government, with a copy of 
this joint resolution; also to furnish the 
convention to assemble at Austin on the 
fourth of July next, a copy of the same. 
And the same shall take effect from and 
after its passage. 

Texas ANNEXATION AGREEMENT PROPOSAL BY 
THE UNITED STATES 
JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE CONGRESS OF THE 

UNITED STATES, MARCH 1, 1845, TWENTY- 

EIGHTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION (5 STAT. 

797) 


Joint resolution for annexing Texas to the 
United States 

Resolved, etc., That Congress doth consent 

that the territory properly included within, 


and rightfully belonging to the Republic of 
Texas, may be erected into a new State, to 
be called the State of Texas, with a republi- 
can form of government, to be adopted by the 
people of said Republic, by deputies in con- 
vention assembled, with the consent of the 
existing government, in order that the same 
may be admitted as one of the States of this 
Union. 

2. And be it further resolved, That the 
foregoing consent of Congress is given upon 
the following conditions, and with the fol- 
lowing guaranties, to wit: First, said State 
to be formed, subject to the adjustment 
by this Government of all questions of 
boundary that may arise with other gov- 
ernments; and the Constitution thereof, with 
the proper evidence of its adoption by the 
people of said Republic of Texas, shail be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to be laid before Congress for its final 
action, on or before the 1st day of January 
1846. Second, said State, when admitted into 
the Union, after ceding to the United States 
all public edifices, fortifications, barracks, 
ports, and harbors, navy and navy yards, 
docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and all 
other property and means pertaining to the 
public defense belonging to said Republic of 
Texas, shall retain all the public funds, debts, 
taxes, and dues of every kind which may be- 
long to or be due and owing said Republic; 
and shall also retain all the vacant and 
unappropriated lands lying within its limits, 
to be applied to the payment of the debts 
and liabilities of said Republic of Texas; 
and the residue of said lands, after discharg- 
ing said debts and liabilities of said Republic 
of Texas; and the residue of said lands, after 
discharging said debts and liabilities, to be 
disposed of as said State may direct; but in 
no event are said debts and liabilities to be- 
come a charge upon the Government of the 
United States. Third, new States, of con- 
venient size, not exceeding four in number, 
in addition to said State of Texas, and hav- 
ing sufficient population, may hereafter, by 
the consent of said State, be formed out of 
the territory thereof, which shall be entitled 
to admission under the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution. And such States as 
may be formed out of that portion of said 
territory lying south of 36 degrees 30 min- 
utes north latitude, commonly known as the 
Missouri Compromise line, shall be admitted 
into the Union with or without slavery, as 
the people of each State asking admission 
may desire. And in such State or States as 
shall be formed out of said territory north of 
said Missouri Compromise line, slavery, or 
involuntary servitude (except for crime) 
shall be prohibited. 

3. And be it further resolved, That if the 
President of the United States shall in his 
judgment and discretion deem it most ad- 
visable, instead of proceeding to submit the 
foregoing resolution to the Republic of 
Texas, as an overture on the part of the 
United States for admission, to negotiate 
with that Republic: Then be it 

Resolved, that a State, to be formed out of 
the present Republic of Texas, with suitable 
extent and boundaries, and with two Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, until the next appor- 
tionment of representation, shall be admit- 
ted into the Union, by virtue of this act, on 
an equal footing with the existing States, 
as soon as the terms and conditions of such 
admission, and the cession of the remaining 
Texan Territory to the United States shall 
be agreed upon by the Government of Texas 
and the United States. And that sum of 
$100,000 be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated to defray the expenses of missions 
and negotiations, to agree upon the terms 
of said admission and cession, either by treaty 
to be submitted to the Senate, or by articles 


to be submitted to the two Houses of Con- 
gress, as the President may direct.' 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Ther? w ag no objection. 

PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 

Mr. BROWN cf Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the majority leader if he can 
give us the schedule for the coming 
week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be very 
glad to do so. 

On Monday we will take up the con- 
ference report on the Defense Production 
Act, a continuing resolution on tem- 
porary appropriations for 1952, after 
which the present bill will be further 
considered. 

For the remainder of the week, begin- 
ning on Tuesday, there will be the Dis- 
trict of Columbia hospital facilities bill, 
H. R. 2094. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is that the 
measure for which a unanimous consent 
request was granted previously? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Yes. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be in order for the House to consider at 
any time next week the bill H. R. 2094, 
the District of Columbia hospital facili- 
ties bill, under the general rules of the 
House, with general debate limited to 
not more than one hour, to be controlled 
in accordance with the rules of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGI'RS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusets. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
there be any roil call on Monday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, yes. 

H. R. 3298, to amend the Federal Food 
and Drug Act. 

House Joint Resolution 323, investi- 
gations, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 1227 relating to experimental 
submarines. 

H. R. 1180 relating to research and de- 
velopment, armed services. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is the 
bill that carries some $5,500,000,000 au- 
thorization, is it not? 


1 The alternative plan contained in section 
3 was discarded by the President of the 
United States and formed no part of the an- 
nexation negotiations or agreement (4 Miller 
Treaties and Other International Acts of the 
United States (Department of State, 1931), 
706-708). 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, that is my 
understanding. 

H. R. 4550, Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, if a rule is adopted. 

Any further program or any changes 
will be announced later. Conference re- 
ports, of course, are in order at any time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I inquire 
if H. R. 4550, the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Control Act of 1951, is the big 
bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. This is the 
Battle bill and has relationship to the 
Kem amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman. 


THE LATE ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I missed the opportunity to 
vote in favor of thé fule to consider the 
so-called tidelands bill because I was 
privileged to attend the funeral of Ad- 
miral Forrest P. Sherman. 

I could not help but feel at that fu- 
neral the great pride that Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherman would have felt could they 
have seen the tribute paid to their son, 
Admiral Forrest Sherman, former Chief 
of Naval Operations, the pride they must 
have felt that they had four sons they 
gave to the service of their country, two 
to the Navy and two to the Army. I 
had the pleasant duty of representing 
Melrose as a Member of Congress for 10 
years and Mr. Sherman, an outstanding 
citizen of that city was always a help 
and inspiration. 

Admiral Sherman will be remembered 
always for his great service at this crit- 
ical period. One very close to him told 
me that it was not the work that killed 
him but the anxiety of these times and 
his fear of communism. 


FUR PRODUCTS LABELING ACT 


Mr. O’HARA submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill CH. R. 2321) to protect consumers 
and others against misbranding, false 
advertising, and false invoicing of fur 
products and furs: 


I thank the 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 769) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2321) to protect consumers and others 
against misbranding, false advertising, and 
false invoicing of fur products and furs, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “That this act may be cited 
as the ‘Fur Products Labeling Act.’ 

“Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

“(a) The term ‘person’ means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, association, 
business trust, or any organized group of 
any of the foregoing. 
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“(b) The term ‘fur’ means any animal skin 
or part thereof with hair, fleece, or fur fibers 
attached thereto, either in its raw or proc- 
essed state, but shall not include such skins 
as are to be converted into leather or which 
in processing shall have the hair, fleece, or 
fur fiber completely removed. 

“(c) The term ‘used fur’ means fur in any 
form which has been worn or used by an 
ultimate consumer. 

“(d) The term ‘fur product’ means any 
article of wearing apparel made in whole or 
in part of fur or used fur; except that such 
term shall not include such articles as the 
Commission shall exempt by reason of the 
relatively small quantity or value of the fur 
or used fur contained therein. 

“(e) The term ‘waste fur’ means the ears, 
throats, or scrap pieces which have been 
severed from the animal pelt, and shall in- 
clude mats or plates made therefrom. 

“(f) The term ‘invoice’ means a written 
account, memorandum, list, or catalog, which 
is issued in connection with any commercial 
dealing in fur products or furs, and describes 
the particulars of any fur products or furs, 
transported or delivered to a purchaser, con- 
signee, factor, bailee, correspondent, or agent, 
or any other person who is engaged in deal- 
ing commercially in fur products or furs. 

“(g) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

“(b) The term ‘Federal Trade Commission 
Act’ means the Act entitled ‘An Act to create 
a Federal Trade Commission, to define its 
powers and duties, and for other purposes’, 
approved September 26, 1914, as amended. 

“(i) The term ‘Fur Products Name Guide’ 
means the register issued by the Commis- 
sion pursuant to section 7 of this Act. 

“(j) The term ‘commerce’ means com- 
merce between any State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or the District 
of Columbia, and any place outside thereof; 
or between points within the same State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, but through any place outside there- 
of; or within any Territory or possession or 
the District of Columbia. 

“(k) The term ‘United States’ means the 
several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States. 


“MISBRANDING, FALSE ADVERTISING, 
VOICING DECLARED UNLAWFUL 


“Sec. 3. (a) The introduction, or manu- 
facture for introduction, into commerce, or 
the sale, advertising or offering for sale in 
commerce, or the transportation or distribu- 
tion in commerce, of any fur product which 
is misbranded or falsely or deceptively ad- 
vertised or invoiced, within the meaning of 
this Act or the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed under section 8 (b), is unlawful and 
shall be an unfair method of competition, 
and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, 
in commerce uncer the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

“(b) The manufacture for sale, sale, ad- 
vertising, offering for sale, transportation or 
distribution, of any fur product which is 
made in whole or in part of fur which has 
been shipped and received in commerce, and 
which is misbranded or falsely or deceptively 
advertised or invoiced, within the meaning of 
this Act or the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed under section 8 (b), is unlawful and 
shall be an unfair method of competition, 
and an unfair and deceptive act or prac- 
tice, in commerce under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

“(c) The introduction into commerce, or 
the sale, advertising or offering for sale in 
commerce, or the transportation or distribu- 
tion in commerce, of any fur which is falsely 
or deceptively advertised or falsely or de- 
ceptively invoiced, within the meaning of 
this Act or the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed under section 8 (b), is unlawful and 
shall be an unfair method of competition, 
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and an unfair and deceptive act or practice, 
in commerce under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

“(d) Except as provided in subsection (e) 
of this section, it shall be unlawful to remove 
or mutilate, or cause or participate in the 
removal or mutilation of, prior to the time 
any fur product is sold and delivered to the 
ultimate consumer, any label required by 
this Act to be affixed to such fur product, 
and any person violating this subsection is 
guilty of an unfair method of competition, 
and an unfair or deceptive act or practice, 
in commerce under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

“(e) Any person introducing, selling, ad- 
vertising, or offering for sale, in commerce, 
or processing for commerce, a fur product, 
or any person selling, advertising, offering 
for sale or processing a fur product which 
has been shipped and received in commerce, 
may substitute for the label affixed to such 
product pursuant to section 4 of this Act, a 
label conforming to the requirements of such 
section, and such label may show in lieu of 
the name or other identification shown pur- 
suant to section 4 (2) (E) on the label so 
removed, the name or other identification 
of the person making the substitution. Any 
person substituting a label shall keep such 
records as will show the information set forth 
on the label that he removed and the name 
or names of the person or persons from whom 
such fur roduct was received, and shall pre- 
serve such records for at least three years. 
Neglect or refusal to maintain and preserve 
such records is unlawful, and any person 
who shall fail to maintain and preserve such 
records shall forfeit to the United States the 
sum of $100 for each day of such failure 
which shall accrue to the United States and 
be recoverable by a civil action. Any per- 
son substituting a label who shall fail to 
keep and preserve such records, or who shall 
by such substitution misbrand a fur product, 
shall be guilty of an unfair method of com- 
petition, and an unfair or deceptive act or 
practice, in commerce under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

“(f) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of this 
section shall not apply to any common car- 
rier, contract carrier or freight forwarder in 
respect of a fur product or fur shipped, 
transported, or delivered for shipment in 
commerce in the ordinary course of business. 


“MISBRANDED FUR PRODUCTS 


“Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act, a fur 
Product shall be considered to be mis- 
branded— 

“(1) if it is falsely or deceptively labeled 
or otherwise falsely or deceptively identified, 
or if the label contains any form of misrep- 
resentation or deception, directly or by im- 
plication, with respect to such fur product; 

“(2) if there is not affixed to the fur prod- 
uct a label showing in words and figures 
plainly legible— 

“(A) the name or names (as set forth in 
the Fur Products Name Guide) of the ani- 
mal or animals that produced the fur, and 
such qualifying statement as may be re- 
quired pursuant to section 7 (c) of this Act; 

“(B) that the fur product contains or is 
composed of used fur, when such is the fact; 

“(C) that the fur product contains or is 
composed of bleached, dyed, or otherwise 
artificially colored fur, when such is the fact; 

“(D) that the fur product is composed in 
whole or in substantial part of paws, tails, 
bellies, or waste fur, when such is the fact; 

“(E) the name, or other identification 
issued and registered by the Commission, of 
one or more of the persons who manufacture 
such fur product for introduction into com- 
merce, introduce it into commerce, sell it in 
commerce, advertise or offer it for sale in 
commerce, or transport or distribute it in 
commerce; 
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“(F) the name of the country of origin of 
any imported furs used in the fur product; 

“(3) if the label required by paragraph 
(2) (A) of this section sets forth the name 
or names of any animal or animals other 
than the name or names provided for in 
such paragraph. 


“FALSE ADVERTISING AID INVOICING OF FUR 
PRODUCTS AND FURS 


“Sec. 5. (a) For the purposes of this Act, a 
fur product or fur shall be considered to be 
falsely or deceptively advertised if any adver- 
tisement, representation, public announce- 
ment, or notice which is intended to aid, 
promote, or assist directly or indirectly in 
the sale or offering for sale of such fur prod- 
uct or fur— 

“(1) does not show the name or names (as 
set forth in the Fur Products Name Guide) 
of the animal or animals that produced the 
fur, and such qualifying statement as may 
be required pursuant to section 7 (c) of this 
Act; 

(2) does not show that the fur is used fur 
or that the fur product contains used fur, 
when such is the fact; 

“(3) does not show that the fur product 
or fur is bleached, dyed, or otherwise arti- 
ficially colored fur when such is the fact; 

“(4) does not show that the fur product 
is composed in whole or in substantial part 
of paws, tail, bellies, or waste fur, when such 
is the fact; 

“(5) contains the name or names of any 
animal or animals other than the name or 
names specified in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, or contains any form of misrepre- 
sentation or deception, directly or by impli- 
cation, with respect to such fur product or 
fur; 

“(6) does not show the name of the coun- 
try of origin of any imported furs or those 
contained in a fur product. 

“(b) For the purposes of this Act, a fur 
product or fur shall be considered to be 
falsely or deceptively invoiced— 

“(1) if such fur product or fur is not in- 
voiced to show— 

“(A) the name or names (as set forth in 
the Fur Products Name Guide) of the ani- 
mal or animals that produced the fur, and 
such qualifying statement as may be re- 
quired pursuant to section 7 (c) of this Act; 

“(B) that the fur product contains or is 
composed of used fur, when such is the fact; 

“(C) that the fur product contains or is 
composed of bleached, dyed, or otherwise 
artificially colored fur, when such is the fact; 

“(D) that the fur product is composed 
in whole or in substantial part of paws, 
tails, bellies, or waste fur, when such is the 
fact; 

“(E) the name and address of the person 
issuing such invoice; 

“(F) the name of the country of origin of 
any imported furs or those contained in a 
fur product; 

“(2) if such invoice contains the name or 
names of any animal or animals other than 
the name or names specified in paragraph 
(1) (A) of this subsection, or contains any 
form of misrepresentation or deception, di- 
rectly or by implication, with respect to 
such fur product or fur. 


“EXCLUSION OF MISBRANDED OR FALSELY IN- 
VOICED FUR PRODUCTS OR FURS 

“Sec. 6. (a) Pur products imported into 
the United States shall be labeled so as not 
to be misbranded within the meaning of sec- 
tion 4 of this act; and all invoices of fur 
products and furs required under title IV 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, shall 
set forth, in addition to the matters therein 
specified, information conforming with the 
requirements of section 5 (b) of this Act, 
which information shall be included in the 
invoices prior to their certification under 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

“(b) The falsification of, or failure to set 
forth, said information in said invoices, or 


the falsification or perjury of the consignee’s 
declaration provided for in the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, insofar as it relates to 
said information, shall be an unfair method 
of competition, and an unfair and deceptive 
act or practice, in commerce under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act; and any person 
who falsifies, or fails to set forth, said in- 
formation in said invoices, or who falsifies 
or perjures said consignee’s declaration in- 
sofar as it relates to said information, may 
thenceforth be prohibited by the Commis- 
sion from importing, or participating in the 
importation of, any fur products or furs into 
the United States except upon filing bond 
with the Secretary of the Treasury in a sum 
double the value of said fur products and 
furs, and any duty thereon, conditioned upon 
compliance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

“(c) A verified statement from the manu- 
facturer, producer, or dealer in, imported fur 
products and furs showing information re- 
quired under the provisions of this Act may 
be required under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“NAME GUIDE FOR FUR PRODUCTS 

“Sec. 7. (a) The Commission shall, with 
the assistance and cooperation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department 
of the Interior, within six months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, issue, 
after holding public hearings, a register 
setting forth the names of hair, fleece, and 
fur-bearing animals, which shall be known 
as the Fur Products Name Guide. The 
names used shall be the true English names 
for the animals in question, or in the absence 
of a true English name for an animal, the 
name by which such animal can be properly 
identified in the United States. 

“(b) The Commission may, from time to 
time, with the assistance and cooperation 
of the Department of Agriculture and De- 
partment of the Interior, after holding pub- 
lic hearings, add to or delete from such reg- 
ister the name of any hair, fleece, or fur- 
bearing animal. 

“(c) If the name of an animal (as set 
forth in the Fur Products Name Guide) 
connotes a geographical origin or signifi- 
cance other than the true country or place 
of origin of such animal, the Commission 
may require whenever such name is used 
in setting forth the information required 
by this Act, such qualifying statement as 
it may deem necessary to prevent confusion 
or deception. 

“ENFORCEMENT OF THE ACT 

“Src. 8. (a) (1) Except as otherwise 
specifically provided in this Act, sections 3, 
6, and 10 (b) of this Act shall be enforced by 
the Federal Trade Commission under rules, 
regulations, and procedure provided for in 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

“(2) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to prevent any person from vio- 
lating the provisions of sections 3, 6, and 
10 (b) of this Act in the same manner, by 
the same means, and with the same juris- 
diction, powers, and duties as though all 
applicable terms and provisions of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act were incorpo- 
rated into and made a part of this Act; and 
any such person violating any provision of 
section 3, 6, or 10 (b) of this Act shall be 
subject to the penalties and entitled to the 
privileges and immunities provided in said 
Federal Trade Commission Act as though the 
applicable terms and provisions of the said 
Federal Trade Commission Act were incor- 
porated into and made a part of this Act. 

“(b) The Commission is authorized and 
directed to prescribe rules and regulations 
governing the manner and form of disclos- 
ing information required by this Act, and 
such further rules and regulations as may 
be necessary and proper for purposes of ad- 
ministration and enforcement of this Act. 


“(c) The Commission is authorized (1) to 
cause inspections, analyses, tests, and ex- 
aminations to be made of any fur product or 
fur subject to this Act; and (2) to cooperate, 
on matters related to the purposes of this 
Act, with any department or agency of the 
Government; with any State, Territory, or 
possession, or with the District of Columbia; 
or with any department, agency, or political 
subdivision thereof; or with any person. 

“(d) (1) Every manufacturer or dealer in 
fur products or furs shall maintain proper 
records showing the information requ 
by this Act with respect to ali fur products 
or furs handied by him, and shall preserve 
such records for at least three years 

“(2) The negiect or refusal to maintain 
and preserve such records is unlawtul, and 
any such manufacturer or dealer who neg 
lects or refuses to maintain and preserve 
such records shall forfeit to the United 
States the sum of $100 for each day of such 
failure which shall accrue to the United 
States and be recoverable by a civil action 
“CONDEMNATION AND INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 

“Sec. 9. (a) (1) Any fur product or fur 
shall be lable to be proceeded against in 
the district court of the United States for 
the district in which found, and to be seized 
for confiscation by process of libel for con- 
demnation, if the Commission has reason- 
able cause to believe such fur product 
fur is being manufactured or held for ship- 
ment, or shipped, or held for sale or ex- 
change after shipment, in commerce, in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this Act, and if after 
notice from the Commission the provisions 
of this Act with respect to such fur product 
or fur are not shown to be complied with 
Proceedings in such libel cases shall coniorm 
as nearly as may be to suits in rem in ad- 
miralty, and may be brought by the Com- 
mission 

“(2) If such fur products or furs are con- 
demned by the court, they shall be disposed 
of, in the discretion of the court, by destruc- 
tion, by sale, by delivery to the owner or 
claimant thereof upon payment of legal 
costs charges anc upon execution of good 
and sufficient bond to the effect that such 
fur or fur products will not be disposed of 
until properly marked, advertised, and in- 
voiced as required under the provisions of 
this Act; or by such charitable disposition 
as the court may deem proper. If such furs 
or fur products are aisposed of by sale, the 
proceeds, less legal costs and charges, shall 
be paid into tae Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts 

“(b) Whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe what— 

“(1) any person is violating, or is about 
to violate, section 3, 6, or 10 (b) of this Act; 
and 

(2) it would be to the public 
to enjoin such violation until cc aint is 
issued by the Commission under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and such compla 
dismissed by tr> Commission or set aside by 
the court on review, or until order to ceas« 
and desist made thereon by the Commissi 
has become final within the meaning of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, 
the Commission may bring suit in th 
trict court of the United States or 
United States court of any Territory, for the 
district or Territory in which such person 
resides or transacts business, to enjoin such 
violation, and upon proper showing a tem- 
porary injunction or restraining order shall 
be granted without bond. 

“GUARANTY 

“Sec. 10. (a) No person shall be gulity 
under section 3 if he establishes a guaranty 
received in good faith signed by and con- 
taining the name and address of the person 
residing in the United States by whom the 
fur product or fur guaranteed Was manu- 
factured or from whom it was received, that 
said fur product is not misbranded or that 
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said fur product or fur is not falsely ad- 
vertised or invoiced under the provisions of 
this Act. Such guaranty shall be either (1) 
a@ separate guaranty specifically designating 
the fur product or fur guaranteed, in which 
case it may be on the invoice or other paper 
relating to such fur product or fur; or (2) 
a continuing guaranty filed with the Com- 
mission applicable to any fur product or fur 
handled by a guarantor, in such form as the 
Commission by rules and regulations may 
prescribe. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to furnish, with respect to any fur product 
or fur, a false guaranty (except a person re- 
lying upon a guaranty to the same effect 
received in good faith signed by and con- 
taining the name and address of the per- 
son residing in the United States by whom 
the fur product or fur guaranteed was man- 
ufactured or from whom it was received) 
with reason to believe the fur product or 
fur falsely guaranteed may be introduced, 
sold, transported, or distributed in com- 
merce, and any person who violates the pro- 
visions of this subsection is guilty of an 
unfair method of competition, and an un- 
fair or deceptive act or practice, in com- 
merce within the meaning of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 


“CRIMINAL PENALTY 


“Sec. 11. (a) Any person who willfully vi- 
olates section 3, 6, or 10 (b) of this Act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction shall be fined not more than $5,000, 
or be imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. 

“(b) Whenever the Commission has reason 
to believe any person is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor under this section, it shall certify 
all pertinent facts to the Attorney General, 
whose duty it shall be to cause appropriate 
proceedings to be brought for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this section against 
such person. 


“APPLICATION OF EXISTING LAWS 


“Sec. 12. The provisions of this Act shall 
be held to be in addition to, and not in sub- 
stitution for or limitation of, the provisions 
of any other Act of Congress. 


“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of such provision 
to any other person or circumstance shall 
not be affected thereby. 


“EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Sec. 14. This Act, except section 7, shall 
take effect one year after the date of its 
enactment.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
J. Percy Priest, 
OREN Harris, 
Cuas. A. WOLVERTON, 
Jos. P. O'Ha=a, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 
. Ep. C. JOHNSON, 
ERNEST W. MCFARLAND 
J., 
WarRREN G. MAGNUSON 
J., 
Owen BREWSTER, 
HOMER E. CaPEHART, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2321) to pro- 
tect consumers and others against misbrand- 
ing, false advertising, and false invoicing of 
fur products and furs, submit the following 
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statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report: 

The Senate struck out all of the House 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The House recedes from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate, with an 
amendment which is a substitute for both 
the House bill and the Senate amendment. 

While the Senate amendment was a com- 
plete substitute for the House bill the actual 
differences were few. 

The following statement explains those 
provisions of the substitute agreed to in 
conference which differ from the bill as it 
passed the House: 


AUTHORITY TO SUBSTITUTE LABEL 


Section 4 of the bill as it passed the House 
privided that a fur product should be con- 
sidered to be misbranded unless there was 
affixed thereto a label giving certain specified 
information. Among the information re- 
quired to be given was the name, or other 
identification issued and registered by the 
Federal Trade Commission, of one or more of 
the persons who manufacture the fur prod- 
uct for introduction into interstate com- 
merce, introduce it into interstate com- 
merce, sell it in interstate commerce, adver- 
tise or offer it for sale in interstate com- 
merce, or transport or distribute it in inter- 
state commerce. 

Section 3 of the House bill prohibited the 
removal or mutilation of any such label, ex- 
cept that it was provided that any person 
introducing, selling, advertising, or offering 
for sale, in interstate commerce, or process- 
ing for interstate commerce, a fur product 
could substitute for the label affixed to the 
product a label conforming to the require- 
ments of section 4, showing, in lieu of the 
name or other identification shown pursuant 
to section 4, the name or other identification 
of the person making the substitution. It 
was provided that any person making such a 
substitution should keep records showing the 
information on the label removed and the 
name of the person from whom the fur prod- 
uct was received. 

The provisions of the Senate amendment 
were the same as those of the House bill, 
except that the privilege of label substitu- 
tion was also given to an additional class of 
persons, that is, any person selling, adver- 
tising, or processing a fur product after the 
interstate movement had been completed. 

The conference substitute, in section 
3 (e), includes this feature from the Senate 
amendment, but in the interest of effective 
enforcement it is provided (1) that records 
as to substitution of labels shall be pre- 
served for 3 years; (2) that any person fail- 
ing to keep the required records shall forfeit 
to the United States $100 for each day of 
such failure, such penalty to be recover- 
able in a civil action; and (3) that failure to 
keep such records, or substitution of a label 
in such manner as to misbrand the fur 
product, shall constitute an unfair method 
of competition, and an unfair or deceptive 
act or practice, under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment provided that fur products shall be 
considered to be misbranded, and that furs 
or fur products shall be considered to be 
falsely or deceptively advertised or invoiced, 
unless certain specified information is shown 
in the labeling, advertising, or invoice. How- 
ever, the Senate amendment contained re- 
quirements, not contained in the House bill, 
that the label, advertisement, or invoice show 
the name of the country of origin of any 
imported furs used in a fur product and that 
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the advertisement or invoice show the name 
of the country of origin in the case of any 
imported fur. These requirements which 
were contained in the Senate amendment 
are included in sections 4 and 5 of the con- 
ference substitute. 

LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 

J. Percy Priest, 

OREN Harris, 

Cuas. W. WOLVERTON, 

Jos. P. O'Hara, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report on 
the bill H. R. 2321. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, and, of 
course, I shall not, for the gentleman has 
discussed this with me, may I ask if this 
is a unanimous report of the conferees? 

Mr. O’HARA. It is a unanimous re- 
port of the 10 conferees, 5 on the part 
of the other body and 5 on the part of 
the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I withdraw my 
reservation of the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1951 


Mr. SPENCE submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 
1717) to amend and extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 and the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted as follows: 

Mr. CARNAHAN in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GraHAM to revise and extend his 
remarks made today and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Byrne of New York and to include 
a letter from a veteran. 

Mr. Reep of New York and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Beat and to include an address 
delivered by Hon. James P. S. DEv- 
EREUX. 

Mr. Vinson and to include a report by 
Mr. Brooks. 

Mr. FALLon and to include a joint res- 
olution. 

Mr, Doyte to extend the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
a — appropriate extraneous ma- 
erial, 
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Mr. HinsHAw and to include certain 
extraneous matter with his remarks to 
be made in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Miter of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Priest) in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rivers (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and to include an address by 
Mr. Robert Ramspeck. 

Mr. Barine (at the request of Mr. Roc- 
ERS Of Colorado) and to include a letter. 

Mr. McGuire (at the request of Mr. 
Rooney) and to include resolutions 
adopted by the Disabled Veterans of 
America. 

Mr. Rooney in two instances and to 
include in one a letter addressed to him 
by Assistant Secretary of State Edward 
W. Barrett and the enclosures attached 
thereto, and in the other an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Daily News 
relating to the Voice of America. 

Mr. MANSFIELD to revise and extend 
the remarks he made in Committee and 
include a copy of House Joint Resolution 
296 and three newspaper articles. 

Miss THompson of Michigan and to 
include an article appearing in the Mich- 
igan Potato Growers News. 

Mr. Goopwtn and to include the or- 
der of services at the funeral of Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman at Arlington Ceme- 
tery this afternoon. 

Mr. D’Ewart (at the request of Mr. 
KEATING). 

Mr. KeatTinc and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Reep of Illinois) and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Poutson (at the request of Mr. 
HILiinGs) to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
and to include extraneous matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Povutson (at the request of Mr. 
ENGLE) for 2 weeks beginning July 
31, 1951, on account of official business 
of the Irrigation and Reclamation sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Hucua D. Scott, Jr. (at the request 
of Mr. GraHaM) until September 15, 
1951, on account of official Government 
business. 

Mr. Lane, for 1 day, July 30, 1951, on 
account of death in family. 

Mr. McDonovcu (at the request of Mr. 
Povtson), for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Camp, for four legislative days, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. GOLDEN, from July 30 to and in- 
cluding August 6, 1951, on account of 
Kentucky primary elections and select 
nominees for all State and district 
offices. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, July 30, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
JUNE 29, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


To the CLERK OF THE HovsE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganizatior Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds auth rized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 








gross 

Jame ofe foaai salary 

Name of employee Profession pl 
6month 

period 
Joseph O. Parker... Eo cutmeimaiat $5, 422. 98 
John J. Heimburger...| Research specialist..| 5, 422. 98 
Mabel C, Downey....| Clerk. .............. 4, 422. 98 
Altavene Clark 5, 422. 98 





2, 027 


Alice Baker... : 2 
Lydia Vacin-..... alvnnail 2 2, 627. 5 
> 


hte tote 


Lorraine Greenbaum 2, 207.5 
Betty Prezioso........ |---- 2, O15 








Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures __..... ...--- $50, 000, 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 
ported... _.. adel 
Amount expended from Jan, 1 to June 30, 
eA cininnaeticeten Saculatsaneicnecnsaanee 






Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1951. 44, 364. 97 
Haroip D. CooLey, 
Chairman. 


JuNe 30, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 











ota 
cross 
Name of employee Profession a . ie 
6-month 
period 
Bryce N. Harlow..... Chief clerk... ....... $5, 422. 98 
James A. Deakins_....| Assistant clerk ___.. 2, 555. 15 
John R. Blandford_...| Professional staff_...] 5, 422. 98 
Charles F. Ducander..].....do_..............] 5,422.98 
Robert W. Smart...../...- Pticadnoanimnbed 5, 422. 98 
Rosemary Curry...... Seeretary....<.<..--- 2, 555. 15 
Gladys Flanagan....../.....do_... 2, 555. 15 
Olga K. Greene.......}... es 7 2, 555. 15 
Agnes H. Johnston....| Secretary tothe | 2,786.89 
committee. 
Berniece Kalinowski..} Secretary............] 2,555.15 
John J. Courtney ..... Investigating coun- | 4, 187.75 
sel (Feb. 12 to 
June 30). 


Richard W. Webb....| Assistant investigat-| 2,369. 68 
ing counsel (Mar. 
1 to June 30). 

Mary E. Morrell...... Secretary to investi- | 1,944.70 
gating counsel 
(Feb. 14 to June 
30).! 


1 Investigating counsel pursuant to H. Res. 38 and 
H. Res. 114. 








Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures. ...................- . $50, 000.00 
Amount expended from Feb, 12 to June 30, 
Beaten danenecnnsrnccenenunmmnsoniiitiveiin 9, 624. 97 





Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1951_ 40, 375. 03 
Car. VINSON, 
Chairman. 


Jury 14, 1951. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
To the CLerK or THE Howse 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Sevent;-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it 








Name of employee Profession a 
period 
| an 
Orman §. Fink. lial Professional staff_.._| $4, 758. 60 
John E. Barriere___._. Ni cc dntacca tleichaeed | 4,374.96 
William J. Hallahan...| Clerk =i 5, 422. 98 
Elsie J. Gould._.__...-| Assistant elerk 1.74 
Margaret P. Battle....| Stenographer__. 8 
Helen E. Long........ Assistant clerk 2, Sus 
Funds authorized or appropriated | mimitt xpend 
itures: None 


BRENT SPENCE, 
Chairman, 


JuLy 3, 1951. 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
To the CLERK or THE Howse: 

The above-inention:d committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession poo 
6-month 
period 
a en — 
W.N. McLeod, Jr “ i ian $5, 422. 26 
Wendell E. Cable.....| Minority clerk .....- | 3,850. 98 
Ruth Butterworth....| Assistant clerk ..__- 18. GS 
George R. Stewart....| Counsel | 4,205.61 
Emily Belser_......... Assistant clerk Jan- | 1,001. 24 
uary 1 to March 
31, 1951 
Marie E. Herda_...-..- Assistantelerk April | 1, 212.34 
1, to June 30, 1051. | 
Funds authorized or appropriated for commit- 
tee expenditures . 7 $2, 000 
Amount expended from January 1 to June 30, 
| a a 7 
Balance unexpended as of - - . 1, v2. 40 
Jonn L. McMILLAN, 
Chairman, 


Jury 14, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to J'sne 30, 1951, inclusive, 
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tegether with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession Ss 
6-month 
period 
Fred G. Hussey_..... Chief olerk.......... $5, 422. 98 
John 8. Forsythe......| General counsel. 5, 422. 8 
David N. Henderson..| Assistant General 4, 880, 67 
counsel (Jan. 19 
to June 30, 1951). 
Russell Derrickson....| Investigator (Apr. | 2, 259. 57 


16 to 
1951), 
Minority clerk......] 5,422. 98 


June 30, 


John O. Graham 


Charles A, Quattle- | Research specialist 2, 227. 47 
baum. (Jan. 1 to Apr. 15 
1951). 
Mary Pauline Smith..| Assistant clerk ...... 
Mary E. Gilbert Sanders. ..... Rh. cana dameneidies 
Dervara A. WRite.....-heccucOO.ccncvccceccces 
Kathryn Kivett_.....- do Ee LAS 
Myrtle 8. Locher.....| Assist ant clerk 


| 


| (minority) 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 








mittee expenditures. —. : aan $30, 000. 00 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 

Bs. o.vuh a bnisnt mi cee oneuneninyeinsnnsaniedian 1, 318. 16 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 

SD xiniaictehpelretauiinetiiiad 28, 681. 84 


GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, 


JuNeE 30, 1951. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 4, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 





Total 

gross 

salary 

during 
6-month 

period 
General counsel..... $5, 422. 98 
Staff director_....... 5, 422. 98 
5, 422. 98 


Name of employee Profession 





Thomas A. Kennedy. 
William A. Young. ... 


Christine Ray Davis..| Chief clerk. __ 








Martha C. Roland....| Assistant chief clerk.| 4,896.90 
J. Robert Brown...... Research analyst....] 3, 975. 20 
Hazel Bayer .......... Research analyst-in- | 2, 199. 76 
vestigator, minor- 
ity (Mar. 19 to 
June 15, 1951), 
Annabell Zue_........] Minority clerk......] 3,859.98 
Dolores Fel’ Dotto..... Clerk-stenographer..| 3, 148. 98 
ae ae ee wooo) 3, 148.98 
Teresa Barrett........ Clerk-typist (Jan. 4 995. 13 
to Mar, 31, 1951). 
Appropriation (H. Res. 12 Oi $210, 000. 00 
Expenses from Jan. 4-June 30, 1951: 
Full committee... $1, 112.31 
Public Accounts Subecommit- 
tee, Congressman FRANK 
KARSTEN, chairman... 1, 793. 07 
Federal Relations With Inter- 
national Organizations Sub- 
committee, Congressman 
HENDERSON LANHAM, Chair- 
man a . 3,096.49 
Executive and Legislative Re- 
organization Subcommittee, 
Congressman Cuet Hou- 
FIELD, chairman. . 8, 154. 28 
Inter-Governmental Relations 
Subcommittee, Congress- 
man HERBERT ©, BONNER, 
eee 8, 039. 40 
Government Operations Sub- 
committee, Congressman 
PorTER Harpy, JR., chair- 
RPE SR 28, 167. 28 
Total spent from Jan. 4 to June 30, 
Gees dha Gunecusnccbttcndaehabédenhion 50, 362. 8B 
Total unexpended July 1, 1951...... _159, 637.17 
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Total gross 
salary dur- 
ing 6-month 











period 
Expenses of full committee: 
United Air Lines, Inc., deposit to estab- 
tS SEL. nnnatiguaeranecanmesamt 425, 
United Air Lines, Inc., ‘plane fare for 
Congressman CLARE E. HOFFMAN... 79. 70 
Telephone... _-- icengeteitlananatilae 151, 35 
Stationery supplies s camaneieniaalnstidealitaniaddaniaheante 456, 26 
DOE. incieddbstivdanatdentbinnimaiies 1,112. 31 
Public Accounts Subcommittee, Congress- 
man FRANK KARSTEN, Chairman: 
General Accounting Office, reimburse- 
ment for salary of Harry E. Harper 
from March 10-June 30, 1951.......... 788, 42 
TEE... ncconcsiisaasiaiontesiion 4.65 
i cisah Rani deere ihe ie ae 1, 793. 07 
Federal Relations With International Or- 
ganizations Subcommittee, Congressman 
HENDERSON LANHAM, chairman: Frank- 
ee TD. RGRNNTE, J8., CHR. cncchocccecascs 3, 096 49 
Executive and Legislative Reorganization 
Subcommittee, Congressman CHET HOLI- 
FIELD, chairman: 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
for book 1.25 
Herbert Roback, staff director.. 5, O56. 54 
Dorothy D Morrison, clerk............ 3, 006. 49 
OD nctidistdemenatnsenmbbinns 


8, 154. 8 





Inter-Governmental Relations Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman HERBERT C. BONNER, 
chairman: 

— H. W. Small, clerk 


‘ 2, 954. 07 
Cora L. Harris, stenographer, M: ay ‘1 to 





June 30 : ied 759. 98 
Edith Gordon, ‘stenographer, Mar. i to 
Rte onaiaineveknadete eneimnnet 687. 56 
Truman Ward, mimeogrs aphing.. - es 7.50 
Expenses of witnesses appearing before 
subcommittee: 
ae 100. 37 
BN ss scteniensidipiantininied 43. 20 
i oth ices intent 106. 36 
PED TE con ccensebounsnentéaes 104. 68 
Sinclair Robinson. ................. 41.05 
Morris Green. ..........- 95. 80 
Max Rs appaport.. eaaielaietiaadnine nan 143, 32 
Seymour Green. 336. 19 
Ward & Paul, photost: ating... 56. 30 
Expenses for group making inv 
tion re ~—— property disposal by 
the Armed Forces at Fort McPherson, 
Atlanta General Depot, Fort Bragg 
and Pope Field, Mar. 20-24, 1951 242. 90 
Expenses for group making investigation 
into cataloging, space control and sur- 
ed property disposition, April 24 to 
Wy Sees niSidectecebanesescsctibns 2, 066. 07 
Expenses for group making investiga- 
tion and holding hearings at Peru, 
Ind., re Bunker Hill, June 24 to June 
ik: Seestinindeienateniedeieen 284. 05 
TORE nedhiianindatinndentiteionediis 8, 039. 40 
Government Operations Subcommittee, 
Congressman PorRTER Harpy, JR., chair- 
man: 
Carlotta Dondero, stenographer, Jaa. 
SR re 127.85 


Carl H. Monsees, staff director, Jan. 4 
to Apr, 30, 1951 


= 
a 
tr 





AP AEG AA 3, 452. 55 

John C. V ick, administrat. ve ang oni 2, 099. 50 
Charles A. Miller, administrative 

i itnciknntthakdhinmescadannaenee 4, 135. 52 

Frances G. Hardy, research clerk....... 2, 526. 80 
Mildred Lang, clerk-stenographer, Jan. 

GOD ROR. Gh, Betbc canenerescosuecnecee 1, 387. 80 


Alice Cravetts, stenographer, Jan. 12 to 
I BEE ncttit waghicunnsnane tines 
Eugene Sullivan, legal assistant, Feb. 12 
to June 30, 1951 
William A. 


1, 596. 65 
1, 592. 84 


Brewer, administrative 


assistant, Mar. 1 to June 30, 1951... .. 1, 942. 41 
Sylvia Swartzel, clerk-stenographer, 

Apr. 12 to June 30, 1951............... 704. 05 
Thomas G. Fleming, administrative 

assistant, May 1 to June 30, 1951...... 1, 471. 00 
Stephen D. Carnes, Jr., reimbursement 

for services as special adviser in study 

of National Service Life Insurance, 

Pi PE Sn ih cnkamnminiinistestiioone 166. 88 
Gordon Pickett Peyton, for expense and 

salary in accordance with agreement 

to act as special counsel, Jan. 15 to 

Ree 1, 134. 00 


General Accounting Office, reimburse- 
ment for salary of Ralph E. Casey for 
period Jan, 4 to June 30, 1951 

United Air Lines, Inc... 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co... o 

Atlantic Coast Line. -.............-... 






JULY 27 


Total gross 
salary dur- 
ing 6-month 







period 
Government Operations, etc. —Con. 
Reimbursement of expenses for taxi fares 
and travel: 
ee ee .13.75 
Carl H. Monsees. ... : 66, 30 
Edward P. Schaffer. .......- ‘ 139. 96 
William A. Brewer.......... 6. 62 
Frances G. Hardy 29. 80 
John C. Vick ao 7.70 
Charles A. Miller.. 40.00 
cg, ECS 23. 95 
Truman Ward, mimeographing 24.00 
i indidinkcdsnmbstadtncsudnaidanmies 28, 167. 28 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman. 


Juty 10, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 





Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 











Staff administrator 
and committee 


Boyd Crawford. ...... $5, 422. 98 











clerk, 
Ira E. Bennett........ Staff consultant | 2,831.99 
(served on regular 
committee staff 
until Apr. 5, 1951). 
Sheldon Z, Kaplan....| Staff consultant..... 5, 422. 98 
George Lee Millikan. .}..... dian Sendak 5, 422. 98 
Roy J. Bullock........ Staff consultant | 3, 283. 90 
(service began 
Mar, 12, 1951). 
Albert C. F. Westphal.| Staff consultant 2, 590, 96 
(service began 
Apr, 5, 1951). 
ee a es ail Staff assistant....... 2, 859. 30 
Winifred G, Osborne..].....do..............-. 3, 076. 56 
Doris Leone........... Staff assistant (re- 1, 906, 20 
signed Apr 30, 
1951). 
Mabel Wofford. ...... Staff assistant....... 2, 859. 30 
Mary G. Chace.. eae 3, 583. 50 
Helen C. Mattas. Staff assistant (serv- 953. 10 
ice began May 1, 
1951). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

SN IR ddicakdsnedcisdcnecane $75, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. None 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 

Beeb at pdiekndnoncnstassennéeudesdledantnka 2, 629. 93 

Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
| ee ee 2, 629. 93 


Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1951. ..-.... 72, 370. 07 
Jar P. RICHARDS, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 2, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 








1951 


together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Lea Booth “Merk, Committee 
on House Admin- 
istration. 

Assistant clerk, 
Committee on | 
House Adminis- 
tration. 

Jack Watson do. 

Lura Cannon a 

Ruth P, Bradley aidihetenal 

Maureen B. Sandiford.}_....do.. 

Merle Harris | 


Marjorie Savage....... 


Total amount expended 
Balance unexpended as of............... ; ‘ 
Tuos. B. STANLEY, 
Chairman, 


Jury 11, 1951. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


To the CLERK OF THE House: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
th> Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


CLERICAL STAFF 


Elton J. Layton | $5, 422. ¢ 
Glenn R, Ward Assistant clerk (Jan. | 1, 617. § 
1 to Mar, 31, re- 


signed). 


Royice Reno 
Harold W. Lincoln.... 


Georgia G, Glass- 


mann. ; 
Helen A. Grickis 
Frances G. Ward..... 


beth J. Gergely... 


Roy P. Wilkinson 
PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
Arlin E. Stockburger.. 


Andrew Stevenson... 
Kurt Borchardt 


Assistant clerk 

Assistant clerk (from 
Apr. 1). 

Assistant clerk- ste- 
nographer. 

—— SES 

Assistant clerk-ste- 
nographer (au- 
thorized by H. 
Res, 157) (from 
Jan. 1-3). 

Assistant clerk-ste- 
nographer (au- 
thorized by H., 
Res. 123) (from 
Apr. 1). 

Assistant clerk 


Aviation and engi 
neering consultant. 
Expert 
Professional 
ant. 
Research specialist... 


assist- 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee 


expenditures 


(funds authorized 


under H, Res, 157, 81st Cong.).............. 


1, 393. 
2, 523, 


2, 436. 


vu. 


$60, 000, 00 


=—=——_—=s3 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
Amount expended from Jan, 1 to 3, 1951 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1, 


1949, to Jan. 3, 1951... 


Balance unexpended as of Jan. 3, 1951.......-. 


21, 622. 73 


21, 701. 45 
38, 298. 5 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures (funds authorized 
under H, Res, 123, 82d Cong.)........ $40, 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
Amount expended from Jan, 3 to June 30, 


1951 
Total amount expended ff 
June 30, 1951 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 191 , 
ROBERT CROSSER, 
Chairman, 


m Jan. 3 to 


JuLty 12, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
th> Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, anc total salary of each pcrson em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propr‘ated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Dick, Bess Fffrat-.. | Chief clerk | $5, 429 
Bernhardt,C. Murray.; Committee counsel_.| 5, 422. § 
Besterman, Walter M.| Legislative assistant 5, 422 
Foley, William R.....'| Committee counsel 5, 422 
Lee, Walter R | Legislativeassistant.| 5, 422. ¢ 
Smedley, Velms ..| Assistant chiefclerk.| 5,422 
Benn, Violet T.!. .| Clerical assistant..__| 
Baker, Mabel C Clerk-stenographer 


* 


to 
w+ 


oe] 


es 
® 


Berger, Anne J.._.....|_....do 

Christy, Frances ! do “tx 
Clerical assistant 

| Clerk-stenographer 

. ae 

! 


Goldsmith, Helen ?__.. 
Hahn, Jane!........ 
Kaslow, Berta...... 


Parea 
i=i= 


wre wnnwrns 


1 Pursuant to H. Res, 464, SIst Cong. 
2 Appointed Jan. 3, 1951. 


1. FUNDS FOR PREPARATION OF T. 8. CODE AND REVISION 
OF THE LAWS 
A. Preparation of new edition of U. S. Code 
(no year): Unexpended balance Dec. 
31, 1950_.. queen — ; - $144, 757. 47 
Expended cnkecnenacen sees 


Balance June 30, 


. Revision of the Laws, 195! 
Unexpended balance Dee. 3 


Expen led. 
Balance June 30, 1951 


Revision of the Laws, 1950 
31, 1950 (to be returned to 


. Preparation of new edition District of 
Columbia Code (no year 
30, 000, 00 
Expended............. 563. 06 


Balance June 30, 1951 29, 436. 94 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON STULY OF MONOPOLY POWER 


Statement of expenses of Subcommittee 
on Study of Monopoly Power of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, pursuant to 
authorization of House Resolution 95, for 
the period January 4, 1951 to June 30, 1951. 
(Includes salaries paid under H. Res. 137, 
8ist Cong., for the period Jan. 1 through 
Jan. 3, 1951.) 

Salaries (appointed employees): 

Robert H. Amidon.... 

Eileen R. Browne 

Peter 8. Craig 

E. Ernest Goldstein_-. 

Virginia H. North... 

Sally Rolette a 

John Paul Stevens 

Veronica Strozak 

Jerrold Walden... 

John F. Woog 
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Salaries—reimbt 


Other expens 


Amount of f 
Amount of « 


Balance ir 


Jury 11, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
FISHERIES 
To the CLERK OF THE FOUsE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 


AND 


propriated and expended by it: 


Frances ! 7 
Madonna Haworth. 


Epw. J. Hart 
Chairman, 


Jury 10, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
To the CLERK or THE Howse: 


The above-mentioned committie> or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislrtive Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


ap- 


George M. Moore 
Frederick C. Belen... 
John B. Price 
Lucy K. Daley 
Elayne M. Hotfman-. 
Lillian Hopkins. ...... 
Ann Hayden... 
Funds authorized or appropri 
mittee expenditures. .---- 
Tom MurRRAY 
Chairman. 


JuLy 2, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 





9110 


Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing tl.e name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriatec and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Thomas E. Massie_...| Counsel % OR 
Joseph H,. MeGann, ¥ 
Sr 
Robert F. McConnell! Assistant clerk 
Joseph H, MeGann, |-- do 
Jr. 
Mr Margaret R, 
Beiter 
Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Mc Bee 
Mrs. Helen Dooley __...do 
Joseph H, MeGant Chief clerk 


Mrs. Alice B. Norton_! Clerk canon 
Robert F. McConnell.) Professional staff as- 
sistant 

ounsel 


sional staff. 


Charles G profes- 
Mrs Mar 
Beiter 
Mrs. Helen Dooley 
Florence Palmer-. 


zed or appropriated for com- 


Funds author 
mittee expen 
Amount exper 
ee 


20, 000. 00 


2, O48. 94 
Balance unexpended Tune 30,1951. 17, 951. 06 
CuHaRLEsS A. BUCK_FY, 

Chairman, 


Juty 3, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 


To the CLrenK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committe? or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submfts 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it dvring the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 

Total 
gross 
salary 
curing 
6-month 
period 


_.| Chief clerk ____......| $5, 422. 26 
| Assistant clerk .. 3, 998, 22 
| Assistant to the | 3, 776. 09 
| : 
| clerk. 
Elliodor M, Libe i.) Assistant clerk 
oe 


Name of employee Profession 


Humphrey S. Shaw 
T. Howard Dolan_...- 
Richard R, Haas_....- 
3, 148. 98 


Jane Snader_.. ea Minority clerk 3, 148. 98 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee _ 
CE cn cccinttutstnaeninnnaiitniiminninade None 
A, J. SABATH, 
Chairman. 


Jmry 1, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON UN-A‘irRICAN ACTIVITIES 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 3, 1951, to July 1, 1951, inclusive, 
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together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


EMPLOYEES PAID BY VOUCHER 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


William A. Wheeler...| Investigator 
C, E, Owens..... | do 

C. E. MeKillips 
James A, Andrews 

Wm. Jackson Jones... 

Alvin W. Stokes 

Robert Barker. . .cccceloc+- OO. cece oi 
Raphael I. Nixon.....| Director of research. 
Lillian Howard.......| Research clerk 
Helen Mattson... 

Mary Ann Mericle....|...-.. 2, 384. 37 
Asselia Poore sadineice iateans 2, 954. 13 
Blanche McCall. ...../ Liaison director 2, 386. 80 
Pearle Gay Clerk-stenographer..| 2, 384. 37 
Sidney Phillips.......|.....do 2, 241. 96 
Jane Collins | 2, 260. 24 
Lorraine Nichols... .. | 2,384, 37 
Rose Sanko “ | 2,384. 37 
SEES BE on cacdecnnlanwie 2, 384, 37 
Kathryn Zimmerman ..do 5 1, 498, 26 
E. Katheryn Smith ..| Research clerk...... 905, 98 
Virginia McCraw Clerk-typist 2, 099. 58 
Alyce Gartrell a eee 2, 384. 37 
Lucille Fitzge 2, 384. 37 
Catherine Crews 2, 384, 37 
Eileen Sonnett J | 2, 241. 96 
BE BUD cticnncntelsamen 2, 384, 37 
Gladys Slack oe | 2,241.96 
Annie Merle Holton... 1, 067, 58 
Josephine Sheetz......| 588. 80 


Penn McWhorter 
Samuel Pikey 


2, 740. 02 
2, S82. 34 


ator. 
Stock clerk_... 


nad 235.99 
Assistant to clerk... 


1, 323. 26 


EMPLOYEES CARRIED ON PERMANENT PAYROLL 


_ 


$5, 423. 04 
2, 604, 26 
5, 423. 04 
5, 242. 04 
1, 681, 68 


| 
Frank S. Tavenner, Jr.| Committee counsel... 
Thomas Beale | Assistant counsel... 
Louis J. Russell ...| Senior investigator. 
John W. Carrington...| Clerk of committee. 
Benjamin Mandel Director of research 
(resigned Mar, 1, 
1951). 
Investige 
File chief _ se 
Assistant file chief 
| Secretary to counsel. 
Secretary to senior 
investigator. 
Secretary to clerk onl 


5, 173. 38 
4, 067. 34 
3, 004, 20 
3, 533. 00 
3, 245. 54 


Donald T. Appell 
Ann ID. Turner... 
Carolyn Roberts _- 
tosella A. Purdy. 
Thelma Scearce 





Juliette Joray 2, 714. 46 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures (H. Res. 42, Feb. 9, 

ee sudbsvnmcéstnius . $200, 000. 00 
Total amount expended from Jan, 3, 1951 to 


July 1, 1951 101, 592. 16 


Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1951. 98, 407, 84 
Joun S. Woop, 
Chairman, 


JuLY 2, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

George H. Soule ! Technical consult- 
ant (mines and 
mining). 

Preston E. Peden Committee counsel.. 


1 Period January, February and March, 


$2, 711, 49 


5, 422. 98 
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Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


PROFESSIONAL 
S81 AY F—con, 
James K, Carr ? 


Technical consult- | $2,711.49 
ant (irrigation and 
reclamation). 

Consultant (mines 
and mining), 

Consultant (Terri- 
tories and insular 
possessions), 


James R. Queen ° 4, 311,15 


William H. Hackett 3. 4, 311,15 


CLERICAL STAFF 


Claude E, Ragan_-_... 


Virginia MeMichael.-| Assistant to the 


chairman. 
Nancy J. Arnold_.....| Minority clerk.....- 
Geraldine Eaker ‘lerk 2, 786, 88 
1, 832. 04 


2, 243, 76 


2? Appointed Apr. 1, 1951, 
§ Appointed Feb, 1, 1951. 
* Appointed Feb, 15, 1951, 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures... ...... ‘ . $50, 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
Amount expended from Feb. 2 to June 30.... 8, 563, 28 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1951. 41, 436, 72 
JouHN R. MURDOCK, 
Chairman, 


June 12, 1951, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 4 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Ida Rowan 

Edwin B. Patterson... 

Casey M. Jones 

Karl Standish - 

Paul K. Jones.........| Assistant clerk. 
Frances Montanye....| Clerk-stenographer 
George J. Turner Assistant clerk 

Alice V. Matthews....| Clerk-stenographer.. 
Noah 8, Sweat, Jr Assistant clerk 


Funds authorized or appropriated for commit- _ 
ee None 


J. E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, 


Jury 11, 1951. 
COMMITTEE 017 WAYS AND MEANS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 





1981 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
| 6-month 


period 


| 
| Clerk (C) -e--e| $5,422.98 
Professional assistant | 4, ( 
(P). | 
Statl assistant (C), 
Jan. 1 to June 17, 
1951. 
nssistant (C) 
Staff assistant (C), 
June 4 to 50, 1951, | 
Staff assistant (C), 
June 1! to 30, 1951 
| Staff assistant (C), 
June 18 to 30, 1941. 
Jeannine 8. Coble.....| Staff assistant (C). 
Rose Anne Cerne | Clerkestenographer 
(C), Mar. 1 to} 
May 31, 1951 
Minority advise 
(P). | 
Minority stenog- 
rapher (C), 


Name of employee Profession 


Charles W. Davis.. 
Leo H. Irwin 


Harriet B. Lamb..... 


Staff 


Doris C. Mickelson. -. 
Betty R. Hill. ........ 
Anne Gorden 


Jane Gardner........ 


Gordon Grand, Jr 
Susan Alice Taylor 
Hughlon Greene... 


Harry Parker ome 
Rudolph P, Crouch. ..} 


canta 
Messenger, 
to Apr. 30, 1951. 
Walter B. Littk ee Messenger, May 6 
| to June 30, 1951. 





R. L. DouGHTON, 
Chairman, 


Juty 12, 1951. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANMINISTRATION OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS 
(Pursuant to H. Res. 153) 

To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 


salary 


Name of employee Profession 


Funds authorized or appropriated for o 


mittee expenditures 


Amount « 
Total am 
June 30, 


fexpenditures previot 
unt expended f 


1951 


R. L. DouGcHrTon, 
Chairman, 


Juty 15, 1961. 
SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE USE 
or CHEMICALS IN Foop PRODUCTS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 3, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Vincent A. Kleinfeld 
Alvin L, Gottlieb 
Camille O’ Reilly Ag- 
new i 
Esther N. Set t 


Clerk 
Secretary 
Franklir il re t ( 
tant. WAI 
5 ‘ JUL 
davs in Janu 
St og? her 


raphe 
1ys in May). 


A 


ted for com 


Funds authorized or appropri 
mittee expenditures 

Amount of expenditures previously reported 

Amount expended naan 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3 to 
June 30, 1941 ; aca 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1951 


James J. DELANEY, 
Chatrman, 


JuLy 9, 1951. 
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SELECT COMMITTES 


TIONAL 
Birt 


AND 


fo INVE 


TRAINING Pro 


(H. Res. 474, 81st Cor 
To the CLerK or tHe Howse 
The above-mentioned commit 


committee, pursuant to : 
the Legislative Reorganization 
venty-n 


proved August 2, 1946, as 


Public Law 601, Sé 


the following r 
4} 


n, and 


ployed by it during 


1, 1951. t ) January 3, 1 
auth 
it: 


with total funds 
and expended by 


t Tar 


) 
JMCAPeHa 


Balanc 


sect 

Act 
inth Cor 
amend 


ort show! the n 


W iii’ 
alary of each 
period Ir 
51, 


the 
inclusive 


rized or appr 


Ourn E. TEacue 
Chai 


during 
6-month 
period 


JuLy 9 


To INVESTIGATE EI 
AND LOAN GUARANTY P; 


1951 
Sriecr COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL, TFAINING, AND LOAN GUARANTY PRO- 


GRAMS UNDER THE GI BIL 


SELECT COMMITTEE 
TIONAL, TRAINING 


Adrian W. DeWind... 


Charles S. Lyon. .-... 


Donald A. Schapiro... 
James W, Dowling.... 
Beatrice B. Daly 
Grace Good eouses 
Leonard Lehman 

James E. Riley......- 
Alan 8S, Rosenberg...-. 
Henry C. Shayewitz.. 


Daniel L. Skoler 


Howard Solomon 


Professional services 
as counsel (vouch- 
er submitted for 
services, first quar- 
terly installme 

Assistant Counsel 
(P) (May 21, 1951 
to June 30, 1951), 
(Paid from regular 
Committee pay- 
roll). 

Assistant Counsel 
(P) June 6, 1951 
to June 30, 1951). 

Chief Investigator 
(June 25, 1951 to 
June 30, 1951). 

Staff Assistant (May 
21, 1951 to June 
30, 1951). 

Staff Assistant (June 
25, 1951 to June 
30, 1951). 

Staff Assistant (June 
25, 1951 to June 
30, 1951). 

Staff Assistant (June 
18, 1951 to June 
30, 1951). 

Staff Assistant (June 
19, 1951 to June 
30, 1951). 

Staff Assistant (June 
18, 1951 to June 
30, 1951). 

Staff Assistant (June 
21, 1951 to June 
30, 1951). 

Staff Assistant (June 
18, 1951 to June 
30, 1951). 


$3, 750. 00 


oo ss 


(H. Res. 474, 8lst Cong., and H. Res. 93, 
R2d Cong.) 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 

gross 

sal wy 

during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Chief clerk 
Stenographer-_.....- 
Research analyst... .. 
Investigator 

Staff member... 
Stenographer.... 
Investigator... 


George W. Fisher 
Josephine Frick....... 
James E. Flannery 
Arthur Perlman. 
George M. Rose... 
Irene Wade... .. 

Bill J. Williams... 
Harry H ndnecele 
Richard V. Kelly.....}..- 
E. R. Ferguson, Jr.... 
Oliver E. Meadows... 
Walton Woods 

Helen A. Wright 


Chief clerk 
Investigator _... 


Chr * 


GRAMS UNDER THE GI B! 


(H. Res. 93, 


g 


Cor 


2d Cong., Ist s¢ 


To THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The 


committee, pursuant to section 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 

Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress 
1946, as amé 
the following report showing the name 
fession, and total salary of each person e¢ 
ployed by it during the 6-month period f1 


proved August 2 


above-mentioned committee « 


134 


nded 


January 3, 1951, to June 30, 1951, in 


together with total funds authorized o: 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of empk 


yee 


George W. Fisher... 


James E. F lannery.._ 


Josephine Frick 


Arthur Perlman......-. 


George M. Rose 
Irene Wade. a 


Bill J. Williams_._---.! 


Harry Hageney 
Richard V. Kelly 


E. R. Ferguson, Jr_...| 


Oliver E. Meadows... 
Walton Woods 


} 


Stenographer 
Investigator 
do.... 
do 


jeneral coun 





Helen A. Wright....-- 


Chief clerk_.... 
ivestigator.. ° | 
| Stenorrapher....-.--} 
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Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

Ene CRORE. sc cnonnnndasenemaeniinl $60, 000, 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. None 
Amount expended from Jan. 3 to June 30, 

eR tadudenn mihi isiodeainiian eaiaaniaiaanaiamniieaal 35, 732, 86 

lotal amount expended from Jan. 3 to 
June 30, 1951 re bt ee 35, 732. 86 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1951...... 24, 267, 14 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, 


JuLy 16, 1951, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 4, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 








Total 


salary 











N employee Profession 
during 
6-month 
period 
—_—_ ————— ——_ |§ —__ — 
...--| Research analyst....} $3, 795. 65 
seme Clerk weneeee} 2,462.83 
Imas..... Executive director... 2. 59 
on cmnal Secretary coool LIS 
id --| Stenographer........ 413. 97 
Clarence D, Everett...} Investigator 3, 218. 49 
Richard R. Haas.....-| Research assistant... | 71.19 
Rowan F, Yoward....| Special investigator _| 399. 30 
Louise haullman.....] Stenographer --| 1,070.35 
Arthur F. Lucas --| Economist........-. | 1,360.62 
La e Maynard_...} Stenographer _.| 2.393. 28 
Bertha A. Padgett. ...} Clerk sel 91. 68 
Jeremiah T. Riley.....| Invest r ; 1, 151. 58 
Mary Shaw " .| Sten apher -| 1, 070. 35 
Mary Nell Snow .| Typist Bie r OR, 88 
M. Elizabeth Soper...| Stenographer .--| 2,085.43 
Ernest L, Stoeckton....| Rese aaron 4, 475. 38 
Harriet B. Whitney...| Stenographer ad 1, 385, 16 
Wanita Wilson........].-...do haimaeee 1, 644, 45 
I a a lie re | 34, 234. 04 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. . . ‘ . $100, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported None 
Amount expended from Jan, 4 to June 30 50, 368. 15 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
_ aaa ital 49, O31. 85 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


649. A letter from the Assistant to the 
Military Director for Supply Management, 
Munitions Board, transmitting the Second 
Joint Report on the Federal Catalog Pro- 
gram, pursuant to House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 97 (81st Cong., 2d sess.); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

650. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $950,000 
for the Department of Justice (H. Doc. No. 
207); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

651. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $6,500,000 
for the Department of Justice (H. Doc. No. 
208); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

652. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
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posal by certain Government agencies; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WHITAKER: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. S. 1246. An Act to 
amend certain laws relating to the submis- 
sion of postmasters’ accounts under oath, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 768). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. O'HARA: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 2321. A bill to protect consumers and 
others against misbranding, false advertis- 
ing, and false invoicing of fur products and 
furs (Rept. No. 769). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee of Conference. 
S. 1717. An act to amend and extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 and the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended 
(Rept. No. 770). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 1005. A bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of twine used for bailing hay, 
straw, and other fodder and bedding ma- 
terial; with amendment (Rept. No. 771). Ke- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 4973. A bill to provide that no fur- 
niture, equipment, or supplies shall be fur- 
nished to any Member of Congress except 
upon his specific written request; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 4974. A bill to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain Government lands to the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recrea- 
tional Area project, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRIS (by request) : 

H.R. 4975. A bill to continue service-con- 
nected tubercular total disability ratings of 
certain veterans in certain instances; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SITTLER: 

H.R. 4976. A bill to prescribe the weight 
to be given to evidence of tests of alcohol 
in the blood, urine, or breath of persons 
tried in the District of Columbia for cer- 
tain offenses committed while operating 
vehicles; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R.4977. A bill to amend 338 (a) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 4978. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a Food and Drug district 
Office at Detroit, Mich.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 4979. A bill to provide for 
ance of certain land to the city 
Orleans: to the Committee on 
Services. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 4980. A bill to authorize payments 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on 
the purchase of automobiles or other con- 
veyances by certain disabled veterans who 
served during World War II, and persons 
who served in the military, naval, or air 


convey- 
of New 
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service of the United States on or after June 
27, 1950, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 4981. A bill to provide a cost-of- 
living pay increase for officers and employees 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution requiring 
the Atomic Energy Commission to submit a 
plan to the Congress providing for the es- 
tablishment of local self-government for the 
city of Richland, Hanford Works, Washing- 
ton, and for other purposes; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. J. Res. 299. Joint resolution to require 
that all Government publications be in- 
scribed with the motto “In God We Trust”; 
to the Committee on House Administration, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented ‘and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. RABAUT: Memorial of Michigan 
State Legislature memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact into legislation 
H. R. 4526, or similar legislation, providing 
readjustment allowances for certain unem- 
ployed former members of the Armed Forces: 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: “ 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 4982. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Miele; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BATTLE: 

H.R. 4983. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Josephine Ethridge; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 4984. A bill for the relief of Jean M 
Christens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 4985. A bill for the relief of Soichiro 

Inouye; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H. R. 4986. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Dante Vezzoli as an officer in the 
Regular Army; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 4987. A bill for the relief of James L. 
Curry and Phoebe Curry; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4988. A bill for the relief of Noriko 
Okazaki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 4989. A bill for the relief of Toshiko 
Nakai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEDRICK: 

H.R. 4990. A bill for the relief of Altoon 
Saprichian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H. R. 4991. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Almira Gilbreath Ramser; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H.R. 4992. A bill for the relief of Yoko 
Todoroki; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. THORNBERRY: 

H.R. 4993. A bill for the relief of Clint 

Lewis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 

367. Mr. HORAN presented a petition of 
Okanogan Union of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, Okanogan, Wash., rela- 
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tive to supporting legislation to prohibit 
alcoholic beverage advertising over the radio 
and television and in our magazines and 
newspapers, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Juty 30, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, July 24, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art the light of man’s 
mind, with eyes of wonder we have 
greeted again the eternal miracle of a 
new day; as dawn has conquered the 
darkness, so rise, we pray Thee, with 
morning light upon our souls; let the 
effulgent noontide of Thy enlightening 
grace make clear our paths. Through 
the terror and tumult of these darkened 
days may we discern the shining path 
which is leading upward to the City of 
God, as obediently and patiently we fol- 
low the kindly light. 

Lead us along treacherous and tortur- 
ous ways by Thy unfailing love into more 
abundant life for all the world, until it 
shall be daylight everywhere. In the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hitt, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, July 27, 
1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Mess..ges in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 27, 1951, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 260. An act to make cancer and all ma- 
lignant neoplastic diseases reportable to the 
Director of Public Health of the District of 
Columbia; and 

S. 367. An act for the relief of Kay Adel 
Snedeker. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2321) to protect consumers and 
others against misbranding, false ad- 
vertising, and false invoicing of fur 
products and furs. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 289) to terminate the state 
of war between the United States and 
the Government of Germany, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 289) 
to terminate the state of war between 


the United States and the Government 
of Germany was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. RusSELL was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate during this week. 

On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ANDERSON was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate for an indefinite period. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, withdrawing the name of 
Georgette Jeane Williams from a report 
relating to aliens whose deportation he sus- 
pended more than € months ago, transmitted 
to the Senate on March 15, 1951; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITION OF LAND TO APPOMATTOX COURT- 
HOUSE NATIONAL HISTORICAL MONUMENT, 
Va. 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the addi- 
tion of land to the Appomattox Courthouse 
National Historical Monument, Va., and for 
other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN ImMPORT DUTIES ON 
TUNGSTEN 


A letter from the Administrator, Defense 
Production Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to suspend cer- 
tain import duties on tungsten (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Report OF HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 

AGENCY 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the fourth annual 
report of the Agency for the calendar year 
1950 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON FEDERAL CATALOG PROGRAM 

A letter from the Assistant to the Military 
Director for Supply Management, Munitions 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to House Con- 
current Resolution 97, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, the second joint report to 
Congress on the Federal catalog program 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

DISPOSITION oF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers and documents On the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with the 
accompanying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina and Mr. 


LANGER members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate, and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

An act of the Legislature of the State of 
Delaware, entitled “An act providing that 
the State of Delaware may enter into a 
compact with any other State for mutual 
helpfulness in meeting any civil defense 
emergency or disaster”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Resolutions adopted by the executive 
board of the Iowa State Federation of Labor 
relating to anti-inflation, etc.; to the Cx 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the 
board of the Iowa State Federatio: 
favoring the enactment of legislat 
crease the compensation of ail Fed 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office anc 
Civil Service. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
League for an Undivided Ireland, Chicago 
Ill., favoring abolition of the partitioning 
of Ireland; to the Committee on Forcign 
Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of Newark, N. J., re- 
lating to the treaty of peace with Italy; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 

Resolutions adopted by the national coun- 
cil, Junior Order United American Mechan- 
ics, United States of North America, Inc., 
at Old Point Comfort, Va., relating to the 
signing of complete peace treaties, the geno- 
cide treaty, membership in the United Na- 
tions, and treaties; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


FEDERAL AUTOMOTIVE EXCISE TAXES— 
RESOLUTION OF VERMONT STATE 
GRANGE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD, a resolution adopted by the 
Vermont State Grange executive com- 
mittee at St. Johnsbury, Vt., protesting 
against any increases in Federal auto- 
motive excise taxes. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee 
on Finance and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas H. R. 4473, a revenue bill now 
pending before the United States Senate, 
would increase the Federal gasoline tax from 
1'4 to 2 cents a gallon; would raise the Fed- 
eral tax on automobiles from 7 to 10 percent 
of the manufacturers’ price; and would aug- 
ment the Federal levy on trucks, trailers, 
and all automotive parts and accessories from 
5 to 8 percent of the manufacturers’ listing 
and 

Whereas these new Federal automotive ex- 
cises, if enacted, would yield $523,000,000 an- 
nually, which would be over half of the 
$1,000,000,000 the United States Treasury will 
receive each year from all excises scheduled 
in H. R. 4473—a most unjust, discriminatory 
burden for the motor-vehicle owner; and 

Whereas motor-vehicle owners now pay 
$1,500,000,000 annually in present Federal 
automotive excise taxes, in addition to the 
heavy special State and local taxes on their 
motor transportation; and 

Whereas farmers would be especially hard 
hit, for added automotive taxes would not 
only increase the cost of their motor trans- 
portation but would also bring increased 
farm operating costs because of taxes on gas- 
oline and all repair parts and accessories, 
such as spark plugs, batteries, generators, 
etc., which are interchangeable between mo- 
tor vehicles and mechanized equipment; and 

Whereas the field of automotive taxation 
is one that should be left exclusively to the 
States for the maintenance and improvement 
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of our essential road system, and the $4,800,- 
000 which Federal automomotive excises will 
cost Vermont highway users annually, H. R. 
4473 becomes law, is needed in Vermont for 
road purposes: Be it 

Resolved, That the Vermont State Grange 
executive committee, in session at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., is opposed to any increases in Fed- 
eral automotive excise taxes; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senator GeorcE D. AIKEN and Senator 
RALPH FLANDERS, as well as Senator WALTER 
F. GrorcE, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

HarRotp J. ARTHUR, 
Master, Vermont State Grange. 


BENEFITS FROM GI BILL OF RIGHTS— 
LETTER FROM ROBERT RENIS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
recently received an unsolicited letter 
from a young man in New York express- 
ing his gratitude for receiving the aid of 
the educational provisions of the GI bill 
of rights. He is but one of millions of 
veterans of World War II who benefited 
so greatly from this worthy piece of leg- 
islation. I hope that Congress will soon, 
and certainly before the end of this ses- 
sion, pass legislation which will extend 
these same benefits to the veterans of the 
present Korean conflict. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this young man’s let- 
ter be inserted in the body of the REcorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

New York, N. Y., July 10, 1951. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: I am voicing my 
thanks to our Federal Government, through 
you, in this letter. 

Through the generosity of the country, ex- 
pressed in the GI bill of rights, I have been 
able to earn my master’s degree and am now 
a qualified teacher. When I get a position in 
my profession I intend to show my gratitude 
daily through my teaching. 

I am sure that the investment the United 
States made through the bill will return 
great dividends, and believe it to be one of 
the most striking illustrations of bipartisan 
cooperation for the welfare of the country. 
It opened wide the greatest opportunity for 
me. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT RENIS, 


FEDERAL AID TO MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Senate will shortly be discussing a care- 
fully designed and unanimously reported 
bill to provide critically needed financial 
aid to the schools this Nation relies on 
for training physicians, dentists, and 
nurses. I refer to the bill (S. 337) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act 
and the Vocational Education Act of 1946 
to provide an emergency 5-year program 
of grants and scholarships for education 
in the fields of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, dental hygiene, public health, 
and nursing professions, and for other 
purposes. 

In this connection, I should like to 
call to the attention of the Congress an 
important letter I have just received 
from the Secretary of Defense, in which 
General Marshall sets forth his convic- 
tion that Federal aid to medical educa- 
tion is essential. 
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I ask unanimous consent that General 
Marshall’s letter together with some 
comments of mine thereon, be set forth 
in the body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and comments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as fallows: 


Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 25, 1951. 
Hon. JAMes E. Murray, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Sen- 
ate. 

My Dear SENATOR Murray: I know that 
you recall the critical shortage of physicians 
and dentists in the civilian economy of our 
country during World War II when there 
were about 12,000,000 men under arms. 

Under the present situation, the military 
requirements for men under arms and physi- 
cians and dentists are, of course, far less 
than during the recent world war. Also, 
under the leadership of the Armed Forces 
Medical Policy Council, substantial steps 
have been taken in the military departments 
to increase the effective utilization of phy- 
sicians and dentists. Wherever possible, 
mobility of our professional personnel is 
substituted for larger numbers on stand-by. 
This is reflected in the present over-all lower 
proportion of physicians and dentists for 
1,000 military personnel and the resulting 
comparatively fewer calls on the civilian 
economy for this critical category of indi- 
viduals. 

Even with these major savings by the 
military departments, the total national re- 
sources in physicians, dentists, and nurses 
will, in my opinion, be well below that nec- 
essary to meet both the requirements for 
heightened civilian production and the 
larger standing military forces during the 
present emergency or for a full-scale mobili- 
zation. In addition, as you know, there is a 
much greater threat of large-scale civilian 
disasters resulting from the existence of more 
modern weapons which we can expect will be 
used against us. 

Under these conditions, it seems prudent 
to use every means of assuring that high 
standards of professional training be main- 
tained in our professional schools and, fur- 
ther, to assure ourselves that professional 
schools will continue to accept and instruct 
the maximum numbers of students which 
their faculties and other educational facili- 
ties can accommodate. I am _ convinced 
that Federal aid to medical education in a 
form and as generally acceptable as possible 
to both the medical schools and the profes- 
sion at large is essential to accomplish this 
purpose. 

As you know, the Department of Defense 
has previously expressed its support of Fed- 
eral aid to medical education in a letter 
from Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, 
dated August 8, 1950, to Mr. RopERT Crosser, 
chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representatives, 
and in a letter trom Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Marx Leva to you on March 20, 1951, 

Secretary Johnson wrote: 

“With an ever-increasing population of 
the country, and with and expanded Mili- 
tary Establishment expected for the years 
ahead, I feel that it would be wise for the 
Congress to provide for an orderly increase 
in the size of the medical professions. 
* * * The Department of Defense favors 
the principles of aid to medical education.” 

Assistant Secretary Leva wrote: 

“The Department of Defense always has 
favored the principles of aid to etucation in 
those critical scientific and technological 
fields on which the future health, welfare, 
and safety of the Nation may well depend.” 

I wish to go on record in support of the 
above statements. I believe it is definitely 
in the national interest to provide Federal 
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aid to medical education and hope that 
your committee can take early and favorable 
action on legislation which will accomplish 
this end. 
Faithfully yours, 
G. MARSHALL. 


COMMENTS BY SENATOR MURRAY 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE URGES FEDERAL AID TO 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 


A strong boost for Federal aid to hard- 
pressed medical schools is contained in a 
letter from Secretary of Defense George 
Marshe!l to Senator JaMEs E. Murray (Dem- 
ocrat, Montana), released by the latter’s 
Office today. 

“I believe it is definitely in the national 
interest to provide Federal aid to medical 
education and hope that your committee 
can take early and favorable action on legis- 
lation which will accomplish this end,” 
General Marshall wrote Murray, who is 
chairman of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. 

Recalling critical shortages of physicians 
and dentists on the home front in World 
Wa" II, Marshall pointed out that the Armed 
Forces Medical Policy Council is making 
every effort toward maximum utilization of 
medical medical personnel through better 
distribution and greater mobility of physi- 
cians. 

“Even with these major savings by the 
military departments, the total national re- 
sources in physicians, dentists, and nurses, 
will in my opinion, be well below that neces- 
sary to meet both the requirements for 
heightened civilian production and the larg- 
er standing military forces during the present 
emergency or for a full-scale mobilization,” 
Marshall emphasized. “In addition, as you 
know, there is a much greater threat of 
large-scale civilian disasters resulting from 
the existence of more modern weapons which 
we can expect will be used against us. 

“Under these conditions,” Marshall con- 
tinued, “it seems prudent to use every means 
of assuring that high standards of profes- 
sional training be maintained in our pro- 
fessional schools and, further, to assure our- 
selves that professional schools will continue 
to accept and instruct the maximum num- 
bers of students which their faculties and 
other educational facilities can accommo- 
date. I am convinced that Federal aid to 
medical education in a form as generally 
acceptable as possible to both the medical 
schools and the profession at large is essential 
to accomplish this purpose.” 

Senator Murray said legislation to achieve 
the goals envisioned by Marshall had been 
reported out of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee by unanimous vote of 
its seven Democratic and six Republican 
members in February. Senate Ropert Tart 
(Republican, Ohio) is ranking Republican 
member of the committee. 

“The Emergency Health Professional Train- 
ing Act of 1951, S. 337, is designed to help 
medical, dental, nursing, and public health 
schools, overcome existing deficits, and ex- 
pand their capacity for training more health 
professionals,” Murray pointed out. “It pro- 
vides for Federal grants and scholarships, 
plus $10,000,000 a year for a 5-year period in 
construction money to enlarge existing 
schools and help pay for new ones.” 

Murray said the bill, which will be up for 
Senate debate in the next few days, has the 
support of the medical school deans, the 
American Dental Association, the National 
Health Council, the American Public Health 
Association, the Association of American 


Medical Colleges, and many other profes- 
sional organizations. He said the American 
Medical Association is the only medical or- 
ganization on record in Opposition to the 
bill. 

“Discussing this blind opposition on the 
part of the American Medical Association, a 
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national magazine recently had this to say: 
‘They (the leaders of the American Medical 
Association) must shoulder major responsi- 
bility for a shortage of medical personnel 
which is constantly becoming more critical. 
* * * By so doing, they made it entirely 
possible that wounded American soldiers, in 
the future, will receive some second- or 
third-rate substitute for the marvelous med- 
ical services that saved tens of thousands 
of lives in World War II. Because of what 
they have done and what they have pre- 
vented from being done, civilian atomic- 
bomb victims may perish untended. Moth- 
ers, lacking a physician’s help, may die in 
childbirth under the ministrations of in- 
competent midwives. Plagues and epidemics 
which we all thought banished forever may 
return to claim millions of victims.’” 

Murray claimed the situation is much 
more critical than the American people 
realize. 

“The Army Surgeon General’s office has 
stated that it has come nowhere near filling 
its quota of 717 doctors for July from the 
ranks of young doctors who received their 
medical education at Government expense,” 
Murray pointed out. “It has been forced, 
therefore, for the first time in American his- 
tory, to induct as privates those.doctors who 
refuse to accept commissions. 

“Dr. Howard Rusk, chairman of the Health 
Resources Advisory Committee of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, warned the Amer- 
ican Medical Association in February that, 
as near as it is possible to estimate, 22,000 
physicians over and above those now in sight 
for the year 1954 will be required to main- 
tain the present level of civilian medical 
services, meet the minimum needs of an ade- 
quate civil-defense program, and the pro- 
jected needs of the Armed Forces, based upon 
a ratio of 3.7 doctors per 1,000 troop strength, 
a figure substantially under that of World 
War II and also substantially below that 
presently prevailing. 

“The nursing situation is even worse. For 
example, only 71 nurses were commissioned 
for the Army during June, the worst show- 
ing since the outbreak of the Korean con- 
flict. In the first 6 months of 1951, only 
870 Army nurses were commissioned against 
a minimal goal of 3,000. The problem goes 
back to the national shortage of nurses, 
currently estimated at 65,000 by the national 
nursing associations. 

“Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’s Armed Serv- 
ices Preparedness Subcommittee has revealed, 
in report after report, a shortage of medical 
personnel at military indoctrination cen- 
ters. For example, a section of report No. 9 
reads: “There is a shortage of doctors and 
nurses at most installations. Available 
medical personnel are overworked, in some 
instances seriously. At Fort Ord, Calif., the 
commanding officer of the hospital fears his 
medical staff is near the breaking point from 
excessive hours of work.’ 

“In the interests of national security and 
well-being,”” Murray concluded, “Federal aid 
to medical education must be enacted with- 
out a day’s delay.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CONWALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

S. Res. 171. Resolution increasing the limit 
of expenditures of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations; without amendment; and, 
under the rule, referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1786. A bill for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States who, while in the 
course of their respective duties, suffered 
iosses of personal property by reason of war 


conditions and catastrophes of nature (Rept. 
No. 587); ‘ 

S. 1898. A bill to establish and effectuate 
a policy with respect to the creation or char- 
tering of certain corporations by Act of 
Congress, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
588); 

H. R. 744. A bill for the relief of Wladimir 
Peter Lewicki, Mrs. Heedwige Lewicki, and 
George Wladimir Lewicki (Rept. No. 589); 

H.R. 828. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Bruce B. Calkins (Rept. No. 590); 

H. R. 1688. A bill for the relief of James 
J. Lieberman (Rept. No. 591); 

H.R. 3142. A bill to authorize the settle- 
ment by the Attorney General and the pay- 
ment of certain of the claims filed under the 
Act of July 2, 1948, by persons of Japanese 
ancestry evacuated under military orders 
(Rept. No. 601); 

H. R. 4226. A bill for the relief of Walter 
M. Smith (Rept. No. 592); 

H. R. 4269. A bill for the relief of John S. 
Downing (Rept. No. 593); and 

S. J. Res. 52. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President (Rept. No. 594). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1107. A bill for the relief of I. N. Norman 
(Rept. No. 595); 

8S. 1669. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, with respect to 
payments for the benefit of persons under 
legal disability (Rept. No. 596); and 

H.R. 745. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
A. Trulove, postmaster, and Nolen J. Sal- 
yards, assistant postmaster, at Inglewood, 
Calif. (Rept. No. 597). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 1912. A bill for the relief of Wilcox 
Electric Co., Inc. (Rept. No. 598); and 

H.R. 2771. A bill for the relief of Lon 
Weaver (Rept. No. 599). 

By Mr. O’CONOR, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 1748. A bill to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
with reference to the designation of organi- 
zations as successors in interest to deceased 
persons; without amendment (Rept. No. 
600). 


PRICING PRACTICES—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HUNT, from the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, submitted a re- 
port (No. 586) relating to the bill (S. 
719) to establish beyond doubt that, un- 
der the Robinson-Patman Act, it is a 
complete defense to a charge of price 
discrimination for the seller to show that 
its price differential has been made in 
good faith to meet the equally low price 
of a competitor, which was ordered to 
be printed. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON (for himself and Mr, 
HENNINGS) : 

8.1922. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. IVES: 

8.1923. A bill to authorize the payment 
of a bounty to certain persons who furnish 
information or evidence resulting in convic- 
tions under the narcotics law; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 


S. 1924. A bill to amend section 201 of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, by add- 
ing thereto a new subsection authorizing 
financial contributions to the States for the 
purpose of providing compensation for in- 
jury or death sustained by any person serv- 
ing in the United States Civil Defense Corps; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S.1925. A bill for the relief of Gregory 
Joseph Coles; 

S. 1926. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Guisep- 
pina Zoppi Tarelli; and : 

S.1927. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Cracchiolo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CAPEHART (for himself and 
Mr. MAYBANK): 

§. 1928. A bill to provide for equiteble allo- 
cation of livestock available for slaurhter 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency 

(See the remarks of Mr. CapenHart when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 1929. A bill for the relief of Jose Vieira 
Alves de Melo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1930. A bill for the relief of Henry J. 

Lim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TAFT: 

S.1931. A bill for the relief of Joyce Jac- 
qualyn Johnson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCARRAN (by request) : 

S. 1932. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of facilities necessary for the detention 
of aliens in the administration and enforce- 
ment of the immigration laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HENNINGS (for himself, Mr. 
~ SPARKMAN and Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution to provide 
housing relief in the Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa flood disaster emergency; ordered to 
lie on the table. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Vice 
President laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting several nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Otto Kerner, Jr., of Illinois, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Illinois; 

Kathryn McHale, of Indiana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for a term of 1 year; 

David J. Coddaire, of Massachusetts, to be 
a member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for a term of 1 year; and 

Peter Campbell Brown, of New York, to be 
@ member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for a term of 2 years. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. TAFT: 

Address delivered by him on July 28, 1951, 
before the Plymouth County Republican 
Club, at Plymouth, Mass. 
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By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him at the annual 
convention, Department of Pennsylvania 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at Philadelphia, 
Pa., July 12, 1951; 

Broadcast by him entitled “Happenings in 
Washington,” program No. 46 in the series. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

A letter addressed by him to Hon. Mon C. 
Waligren, Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, and an editorial published in 
the Washington Post, with respect to pro- 
posed increase in natural gas rates. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

An editorial entitled “VA Medical Care 
Wanting,” published in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal of July 17, 1951. 

By Mr. HILL: 

Article entitled “An Immigrant’s I O U,” 
a tribute to Constantino Brumidi, written by 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
Senate, and published in his column “Spires 
of the Spirit,” in the Washington Star of July 
29, 1951; 

Article entitled “The Public Library: Ram- 
part for Freedom,” by Luther H. Evans, pub- 
lished in the Saturday Review of Literature 
of July 7, 1951. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Statement by L. A. McNalley, of Min- 
neapolis, Kans., at the flood-control meet- 
ing in Kansas City on July 25, 1951, with 
reference to the flood in Kansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma; 

Letter from the Sinco Credit Union of In- 
dependence, Kans., regarding proposed with- 
holding tax against interest or dividends. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

lxcerpts from an article entitled “Why 
Uncle Sam Has Blocked the Seaway,” writ- 
ten by Blair Fraser, and published in Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine, of Toronto, Canada, on May 
15, 1951. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Article entitled “Old-Age Security for Our 
Economic Areas,” written by Prof. Seymour 
E. Harris, of Harvard University, and pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine sec- 
tion of July 29, 1951. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

An editorial entitled “Wanted: Sponsors 
for Tanks,” published in the July 26 edition 
of the Mount Sterling (Ky.) Advocate. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Editorial on the a:splaced-persons program, 
published in the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une of July 14, 1951. 


CURTAILMENT OF MILITARY AND CIVIL- 
IAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Armed Services Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I am in receipt of a letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Anna 
M. Rosenberg, describing in detail the 
directives which have been issued by the 
Department of Defense to curtail the 
military and civilian personnel activities 
in the Department of Defense. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter, together with the directives, be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and directives were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1951. 
Hon. JosepH C, O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 

Deag SENATOR O’Manoney: I am enclosing 
a copy of a Department of Defense directive 
which I know will be of interest to you. 
This directive is in line with our increased 
activities for more effective utilitization of 
military and civilian personnel, and incor- 
porates the following major features: 

(1) Establishes a ceiling for all military 
and civilian personnel in departmental ac- 
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tivities in the Washington area at the 
strengths actually on board on July 20, 1951. 
Included are the departmental activities of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force as well as those in the various boards 
and activities supporting the Secretary of 
Defense. 

(2) Within the next 90 days, each military 
department and the agencies of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense must achieve a 
5 percent reduction in both military and 
civilian strengths within the departmental 
activities referred to above. These reduc- 
tions will be accomplished through normal 
attrition or turn-over, insofar as prac- 
ticable, rather than through arbitrary re- 
ductions in force. 

(3) Military personnel will not be used to 
replace civilian personnel, nor shall we per- 
mit the intent of this directive to be cir- 
cumvented by the expanded use of tempo- 
rary duty, detail of individuals from field 
activities (either within or outside of the 
Washington area), or by any similar actions. 

In order to insure that any civilian per- 
sonnel reductions be implemented in an hon- 
est and efficient manner, I should like to 
point out that the Secretaries of the military 
departments have been specifically charged 
with the responsibility of surveying their 
activities and effecting this reduction by 
selected activity, rather than across the 
board, and in a manner calculated to cause 
the minimum interference with essential 
activities. I have personally discussed this 
aspect with the Secretaries and the Chiefs 
of Staff, and emphasized the necessity for 
making this cut in those activities where 
cuts would be least disruptive. 

I wish to point out that the above step is, 
in my judgment, only the most recent evi- 
dence of the Department's sincere desire and 
continuing efforts to effect economy in the 
use of personnel. The savings in our end 
fiscal year 1951 civilian employment, 
brought about by the establishment of man- 
power ceilings within the budgetary ceilings, 
are an example of these efforts. 

Striking evidence is also available respect- 
ing economy in the use of military person- 
nel. Through improved utilization, the 
Army expects to obtain two or three more 
divisions than were originally planned with- 
out increasing its requested end fiscal year 
1952 strength of 1,552,000. 

I believe that these savings illustrate the 
Department's adherence to the principle 
that budgetary ceilings should not be 
thought of as floors, and that they should 
be treated as a limit, not a goal. 

We will continue to exert every effort to 
achieve maximum economy in the use of all 
Defense Department personnel and we will 
appreciate your continuing interest and co- 
operation toward that end. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG, 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE, No. 
110.01-1 
WASHINGTON, D. C. July 24, 1951. 

Title: 110 Personnel. 
Subtitle: 01 General (military and civilian). 
No.: 110.01-1, Reduction of military and ci- 

vilian personnel in departmental activi- 

ties in the Washington area. 


Reference: (a) DOD Manpower and Person- 


nel Controls, May 22, 1951. 
The policies and programs contained in 


" reference (a) set forth objectives and pro- 


cedures for more effective controls over the 
requirements, allocation, distribution, and 
utilization of manpower within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Within these established 
programs, an urgent and immediate need 


. exists to achieve more effective utilization 


of military and civilian personnel in de- 
partmental activities in the Washington 
area. 
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Accordingly, the following measures shall 
be placed into effect as of July 20, 1951: 


I. MILITARY PERSONNEL 


1. Military personnel ceiling and reduc- 
tion: The number of military personnel on 
duty on the effective date in departmental 
activities in the Washington area in each 
service or other activity as defined below 
will be the military celing for that service or 
activity. Within the next 90 days, this 
ceiling will be reduced 5 percent. This re- 
duction should be accomplished through 
normal attrition insofar as possible. The 
term “departmental” activities is generally 
construed to mean all activities within the 
Office of Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and associated boards and 
agencies; the Department of the Army (at 
the seat of the Government); the Navy De- 
partment and Headquarters, Marine Corps; 
Department of the Air Force (at the seat of 
the Government, including Headquarters, 
U.S. Air Force). The Secretaries of the mil- 
itary departments and the Director of Ad- 
ministration, OSD, shall each designate the 
specific activities to be included within the 
provisions of this directive. A list of such 
activities, their initial ceiling, and the reduc- 
tions to be applied in each case will be fur- 
nished to the Requirements Division, OASD 
(Manpower and Personnel). 

2. Military personnel shall not be assigned 
to replace the civilian personnel reduced 
under the provisions of this directive. 

3. It is the responsibility of the Secretaries 
of the military departments and the heads of 
the activities listed in paragraph 1, above, to 
survey their activities and effect this reduc- 
tion in the number of military personnel by 
selected activity, rather than across the 
board, and in a manner calculated to cause 
the minimum interference with essential 
activities. Full consideration will be given 
to those organizations which have already 
effected significant manpower economies. 
Progress will be reported to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Per- 
sonnel) on September 1. 

4. For new or recently established activi- 
ties which have not been fully staffed, spe- 
cial justification will be submitted to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower 
and Personnel) so that requirements can be 
ascertained and a new ceiling established. 
Prior to submission of such justification, 
consideration will be given to meeting such 
requirements by a readjustment of person- 
nel within existing authorizations. 

5. The Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments are charged with the responsibility of 
insuring that the intent of this directive is 
not avoided by the use of extensive tempo- 
rary duty, detail of individuals from field 
activities, either within or outside of the 
Washington area, or by similar action. 


II. CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


1. Civilian personnel ceiling and reduction: 
The number of civilian personnel on the 
rolls on the effective date in departmental 
activities in the Washington area in each 
service or other activity, as defined below, 
will be the civilian personnel ceiling for that 
service or activity. Within the next 90 days, 
this ceiling will be reduced 5 percent. This 
reduction will be accomplished through 
normal attrition insofar as possible. The 
term “departmental” activities is generally 
construed to mean all activities within the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and associated boards and 
agencies; the Department of the Army (at 
the seat of the Government); the Navy De-~ 
partment and Headquarters, Marine Corps; 
Department of the Air Force (at the seat of 
the Government, including Headquarters, 
U. S. Air Force). The Secretaries of the 


military departments and the Director of 
Administration, OSD, shall each designate 
the specific activities to be included within 
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the provisions of this directive. A list of 
such activities, their initial ceiling, and the 
reductions to be applied in each case will be 
furnished to the Requirements Division, 
OASD (Manpower and Personnel). 

2. It is the responsibility of the Secre- 
taries of the military departments and the 
heads of activities listed in paragraph 1, 
above, to survey these activities and effect 
this reduction in the number of civilian 
personnel by selected activity, rather than 
across the board, and in a manner calcu- 
lated to cause the minimum interference 
with essential activities. Full considera- 
tion will be given to those organizations 
which have already effected significant man- 
power economies. Progress will be reported 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power and Personnel) on September 1, 1951. 

3. For new or recently established activi- 
ties which have not been fully staffed special 
justification will be submitted to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and 
Personnel) so that requirements can be as- 
certained and a new ceiling established. 
Prior to submission of such justification, 
consideration will be given to meeting such 
requirements by a readjustment of person- 
nel within existing authorizations. 

ANNA M. ROSENBERG, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power and Personnel). 


TRADE BETWEEN INDIA AND THE SOVIET 
BLOC—REPORT OF NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY COUNCIL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a report by 
the National Security Council on trade 
between India and the Soviet bloc be 
printed in the body of the Recorp at this 
time. It seems to me the information 
in this document will be of assistance to 
the Senate in the light of its relation to 
section 1302 of the Third Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1951, the so-called 
Kem amendment. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[NSC Determination No. 4] 


REPORT BY THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 
ON TRADE BETWEEN INDIA AND THE SOVIET 
BLOc IN THE LIGHT OF SECTION 1302 OF THE 
THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION ACT, 
1951 

I. BACKGROUND 


1. Section 1302 of the Third Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public Law 45, ap- 
proved June 2, 1951), directs that no eco- 
nomic or financial assistance shall be pro- 
vided to any foreign country which, after 
15 days following the enactment of the act, 
exports or knowingly permits the export of 
certain named categories of commodities to 
the Soviet bloc during any period in which 
the Armed Forces of the United States are 
actively engaged in hostilities in carrying 
out a decision of the Security Council of the 
United Nations. In order to be eligible for 
economic or financial assistance each coun- 
try must certify that after the prescribed 
period it has not exported or knowingly per- 
mitted the export of the prohibited items to 
the Soviet bloc. 

2. The act requires that the Secretary of 
Defense certify to the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administrator a list of specified articles 
or commodities. The list in question was 
certified on June 5, 1951.1 

3. The act authorizes the National Secu- 
rity Council to make exceptions to the sev- 





1See NSC determination No. 1, dated June 
14, 1951. 
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eral provisions of section 1302. Such excep- 
tions are to be made only upon an official 
determination by the National Security 
Council that they are in the security inter- 
est of the United States. 

4. United States economic aid to India has 
keen of a limited nature. Point 4 aid will 
amount to approximately $700,000 in fiscal 
year 1951. Other aid amounting in all to 
approximately $7,500,000 has been in the 
form of concessional prices on grain, Indian 
purchases of which from the United States 
have been substantial. A food loan for the 
people of India amounting to $190,000,000 
was recently approved by the Congress. 

5. At present, almost al) of India’s exports 
go to the free world. These exports, for the 
most part, comprise materials considered by 
the United States to be essential to our de- 
fense effort. For example, in 1950, India 
supplied the United States with 82 percent 
of its jute goods imports, 37 percent of its 
imported manganese, 89 percent of its shel- 
lac, and 85 percent of its mica imports. 

6. India’s trade with the Soviet bloc has 
declined in the last year. Official statistics 
indicate that in the period April 1950 
through January 1951 less than 1 percent of 
India's exports went to Soviet bloc coun- 
tries, and about 1 percent of India’s imports 
originated in such countries. In general, 
those areas are more important as sources of 
supply to India’s economy than as markets 
for India’s exports. Gunny sacks are the 
principal export to the Soviet bloc; the prin- 
cipal imports are food grains, machinery and 
spare parts, and raw silk. 

7. India is exporting to the Soviet bloc ma- 
terials certified by the Secretary of Defense 
as falling within the categories set forth in 
section 1302. There is no evidence that 
India is shipping arms, ammunition, atomic 
energy materials, or implements of war to 
the Soviet bloc. 

II. PROBLEM 


8. In the circumstances, therefore, the Na- 
tional Security Council has been faced with 
the choice of deciding that all economic and 
financial assistance to India should be dis- 
continued, or of deciding that aid to India 
should be continued in the security interest 
of the United States by making an exception 
to the provisions of section 1302. 


III, DISCUSSION 


9. A strong independent India with a max- 
imum amount of orientation to the west is 
in the security interest of the United States. 
India is the largest non-Communist country 
in the world and is both powerful and influ- 
ential among the countries in south and 
southeast Asia. India occupies a highly 
strategic geographic location and has ex- 
tensive manpower and raw materiat re- 
sources, 

10. In the course of the consideration of 
the India Emergency Food Act of 1951, the 
Congress gave considerable attention to the 
question whether the aid should be made 
conditional upon the receipt by the United 
States of strategic meterials which it is 
contrary to the present policy of the Indian 
Government to export. After considerable 
debate the Congress determined that it was 
inadvisable to condition this aid upon a 
purely quid pro quo basis. It was felt that 
a better climate of cooperation might be 
achieved by patient diplomatic negotia- 
tion than by unilateral United States action. 

11. Action on the food loan for India has 
increased Indian friendliness toward the 
United States; and it is clear that India ts 
aware of the dangers of Communist imperial- 
ism. The improvement thus achieved 
should be encouraged, not obstructed. The 
discontinuance of aid to India would be a 
step backwerd, tendiny to arouse Indian 
aversion to the United States policy. It is 
not likely in any case that India would adapt 


its trade policies in response to obvious 
American pressure. 
IV. DETERMINATION 

12. The National Security Council, in 
view of the considerations in section III 
above, determines that it would be to the 
security interest of the United States to 
make an exception from the provisions of 
section 1302 for India. With respect to In- 
dia, this determination supersedes the gen- 
eral interim exception contained in NSC De- 
termination No. 1, June 14, 1951. 


V. INSTRUCTIONS 


13. The National Security Council directs 
its Special Committee on East-West Trade 
to (a) continue its examination of trade 
between India and the ‘Soviet bloc; (b) 
continue to seek measures, consistent with 
over-all United States security interests, to 
prevent the movement of strategic com- 
modities from India to the Soviet bloc with 
the view to making appropriate recommen- 
dations to the National Security Council. 

14. The National Security Council directs 
its executive secretary to declassify this 
Council document. This declassified docu- 
ment will be submitted as the National Se- 
curity Council's report to the committees 
in Congress named in section 1302, together 
with the attached trade analysis called for 
by that section. 


[Supplement to NSC Determination No. 4 
under sec. 1302 of the Third Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1951] 


INDIA—ANALYSIS OF TRADE WITH THE Soviet 
Bioc aND COMMUNIST CHINA 


EXPORTS 


India’s total exports of domestic goods to 
the Soviet bloc during the period April 1950- 
January 1951 (the latest for which statistics 
are available) were valued at $7,032,000 or 
0.8 percent of India’s total exports which 
amounted to $905,664,000. In the same 10- 
month period reexports from India to the 
bloc were valued at $1,335,000, a consider- 
able portion of which consisted of raw jute 
originating in Pakistan. 

As shown in tables 1 and 2, India exported 
to China 10,000,600 jute gunny bags valued 
at $3,567,000. The U.S. S. R. received 392,- 
224 pounds of pepper valued at $528,000 and 
1,463,504 pounds of shellac valued at $526,000. 
Czechoslovakia received 107 long tons of goat- 
skins valued at $251,000 and 89 long tons of 
raw jute valued at $18,000. Commodities 
which were not specified (listed as “other” 
as shown in the note in tables 1 and 2) were 
valued at $2,142,000. Ilmenite, manganese, 
kyanite, and mica are among the commodi- 
ties included in the trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia. 

In addition to direct exports to the Soviet 
blcc and Communist China, undoubtedly 
some of India’s exports to Hong Kong had 
China as the ultimate destination since 45 
percent of Hong Kong's total exports went 
to China and Macao in 1950. India’s exports 
of domestic goods to Hong Kong during the 
10 months ending January 31, 1951, were 
valued at $14,018,000 or 1.5 percent of total 
exports and reexports were valued at 
$1,348,000. India’s exports to Hong Kong 
consisted of the following items: Cotton 
twist and yarn, $8,037,000; cotton piece goods, 
$2,067,000; jute gunny bags, $759,000; coal, 
$605,000; tobacco, $174,000; paraffin wax, 
$97,000; sandalwood, $61,000; and other 
items, not specified, $2,218,000. Although 
quantitative information is unavailable, 
some of these commodities were reexported 
to China. 

IMPORTS 

India’s total imports from the bloc in the 

period April 1950-January 1951 were valued 
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at $9,248,000 or 1 percent of India’s imports 
from all destinations amounting to $960,- 
949,000. As indicated in tables 3 and 4, the 
largest item by value listed separately in 
India’s imports from the Soviet bloc con- 
sisted of machinery and millwork from 
Czechoslovakia. Although official Indian 
statistics do not indicate the exact nature of 
the individual items comprising this group, 
it may consist of equipment which would be 
difficult to obtain from other sources since 
Czechoslovakia has a history of trade with 
India dating from pre-Communist Czecho- 
slovakia. Nails, rivets, and washers valued 
at $112,000 were imported from Czechoslo- 
vakia. Other commodities, not specified, 
were imported to the value of $6,016,000. 

In addition to direct imports from the 
Soviet bloc and Communist China, some of 
India’s imports from Hong Kong are known 
to have originated in China. Imports from 
Hong Kong during the 10-month period were 
valued at 83,819,000 or 0.4 percent of India’s 
total imports. Imports of raw silk and 
cocoons from Hong Kong (very likely of 
Chinese origin) were vaiued at $1,417,000. 
Also imported from Hong Kong, but probably 
of Chinese origin, were 2,682,400 pounds of 
cassia (cinnamon) valued at $624,000. Im- 
ports of flashlight and other electric bulbs 
were valued at $250,000. Other imports, not 
specified, amounted to $1,528,000. 


IMPORTANCE TO INDIA OF EXPORTS TO THE BLOC 


As indicated above, India exported less 
than 1 percent of its exports to Communist 
areas, and even assuming that a substantial 
proportion of exports to Hong Kong went to 
China, the share does not exceed 2 percent. 

An examination of the relative significance 
of known items exported to the Soviet bloc 
indicates that raw jute is the only commod- 
ity for which the bloc constitutes an impor- 
tant market—16.9 percent of total exports, 
It is to be noted that the trade in raw jute 
in the period under review was abnormally 
low, exports totaling only 526 long tons, com- 
pared to 143,000 and 182,932 tons in the same 
10 months of 1949-50 and 1948-49 respec- 
tively. In these preceding periods, however, 


Czechoslovakia and the U. S. S. R. bought. 


from India 9.1 percent of total exports in 
1949-50 and 10.9 percent of exports in 1948—- 
49. To this must be added reexports of raw 
jute to the U. S. S. R. and Poland of 2,418 
tons in 10 months of 1950-51 and 5,014 tons 
in the same period of 1949-50. 

At the present time India is desperately 
in need of raw jute and even though the 
percentages would indicate the loss of an 
important market, the amounts involved are 
very small in terms of India’s own use and 
present need for raw jute. 

India’s exports of 10,000,000 jute sacking 
gunny bags to the bloc constituted only 3.8 
percent of total exports in the 10 months 
under review. An additional 2,540,000 bags 
were exported to Hong Kong of which a por- 
tion is believed to have been destined for 
China. 

The Soviet bloc also provided markets for 
shellac (3.8 percent), pepper (1.8 percent), 
and goatskins (1.1 percent). 

Hong Kong has been an important market 
for Indian cotton yarn and twist (27 per- 
cent), and coal (10 percent). Although the 
trade in the former has been erratic, prior to 
World War II it was second to Burma as 
India's best market, taking from 15 to: 20 
percent of total exports of cotton twist and 
yarn. Most recent statistics, although not 
providing a complete breakdown, show Hong 
Kong as the principal market. It is not pos- 
sible to ascertain how much of this is trans- 
shipped to China, but estimates place it up 
to 50 percent. If correct, it is believed the 
loss of up to half of this market would be 
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a serious but not a crippling loss to India’s 
textile industry. 

Hong Kong has also been a traditional 
market for Indian coal, taking over 13 per- 
cent of total exports in 1939-40, although 
usually a much smaller share. On the basis 
of Hong Kong’s coal exports to China, it 


is estimated that less than 5 percent of 


Hong Kong's total coal import goes to China. 

From an economic standpoint, it is be- 
lieved Inda would not suffer greatly by loss 
of all Soviet bloc markets for its products. 


IMPORTANCE TO INDIA OF IMPORTS FROM THE 
BLOC 


Although the value of India’s imports from 
the bloc constitute only 1 percent of the 
value of total imports, a commodity break- 
down of this trade shows that it is relatively 
more important economically to India than 
India’s exports to the bloc. 

Machinery is by far the most important in 
terms of value, but constitutes only 1.7 per- 
cent.of India’s total imports of machinery. 
Czechoslovakia has for many years been a 
source of supply for a wide variety of types. 
For the period under review, Indian statistics 
give no breakdown of the kind of machinery 
imported, but it is believed that some ma- 
chinery could doubtless be secured from 
western sources. It might be observed that 
world shortages could, however, seriously 
limit availabilities from the free world, and 
Spare parts for Czech machinery already in 
operation in India might be unavailable else- 
where. 

Raw silk and cocoons imports from China 
and Hong Kong constitute 60 percent of total 
imports of this commodity. Imports from 
these sources are very much larger for the 
period under review than for the same 
months of the 2 years previous. It is be- 
lieved that most of the Hong Kong silk also 
comes from China. Imports from Japan have 
also increased and Italy has been an impor- 
tant source. 

India has a sericulture industry of its own, 
but produces only about one-fourth of the 
raw silk needed by its silk textile industry. 
It would appear, therefore, that such silk 
as can be secured from China might serve 
a useful purpose. 

Nails, rivets and washers, and wire nails 
from Czechoslovakia constitute 8.6 and 13 
percent, respectively, of India’s total im- 
ports of these commodities. Other suppliers 
are the United Kingdom, Belgium, and the 
United States. Czechoslovakia has in gen- 
eral ranked as third supplier of both items. 

Imports of cassia from Hong Kong are be- 
lieved to be of China origin and of impor- 
tance in consideration of the fact that they 
constitute 84 percent of total imports of 
this commodity. The trade is of long stand- 
ing and although details of the use of this 
commodity are not known, alternative 
sources of supply are not evident. 

Although not as yet indicated in trade 
statistics, it is known that foodstuffs are 
being secured from U. S. S. R. and China 
and in view of India’s urgent needs, even 
in addition to all that is being secured else- 
where the relative importance of imports 
from the Communist areas is further en- 
hanced. 


OVER-ALL BALANCE OF ECONOMIC ADVANTAGE 


India’s domestic exports to the bloc in the 
period under review were valued at $7,032,- 
000. Imports from the bloc were valued at 
$9,348,000. From the value standpoint, In- 
dia secured more goods from the Soviet bloc 
than it sold to the bloc. 

Imports from the bloc are of more impor- 
tance to India than are its exports to the 
bloc. With the possible exception of the 
loss of its market for cotton twist and yarn, 
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no serious direct damage would result from 
an embargo on all exports to the bloc. 

Imports of machinery; nails, rivets, and 
washers; and wire nails might be supplied 
from other sources. Silk could become dif- 
ficult to obtain, although Japan’s produc- 
tion is increasing rapidly and may be able 
to make up for the loss of Chinese raw silk. 
It is important to India’s economy that silk 
be available, as many people are employed 
in this industry and silk is widely used 
throughout the country. Substitute mate- 
rials, such as rayon, are produced in India, 
but India is finding difficulty in securing 
raw materials and is looking to the United 
States for supplies. 


METHODS OF TRADING 


India’s bilateral commodity agreements 
make no guaranty that commodities involved 
are actually exported or imported. The 
agreements usually are for 1 year’s duration 
and specify a list of commodities which are 
to be exported from India and imported to 
India. In some, the amounts are also speci- 
fied or a value is given and in others this 
information is lacking. The only obligation 
resting on the Government of India is that 
of issuing the appropriate import or export 
licenses. India has agreements of this type 
with Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland. 

The Government of India, under its barter 
agreements, is responsible for procurement 
of the commodity. The agreements of this 
type are government-to-government barter 
deals, although private trade may participate, 
depending upon the commodities involved. 
This contrasts with the trade agreements 
described above in which private trade han- 
dles most of the transactions excepting food 
and other commodities purchased for the 
account of the Government of India. Agree- 
ments involving barter have been concluded 
by India with China and the U. S. S. R. 

Details of the foregoing agreements fol- 
low: 

China-India barter agreement: In late May 
1951 India’s Ministry of Food contracted for 
400,000 tons of Chinese milo, payment to be 
chiefly cash and partly barter for unrevealed 
Indian commodities. The milo price is very 
favorable. Shipments are to begin in June. 
In early January 1951 the Government of 
India signed a barter agreement with Com- 
munist China—50,000 tons of Chinese rice 
for 16,500 tons of Indian jute bags, to be 
delivered during the first 3 months of 1951. 

Czechoslovakia-India trade agreement, ef- 
fective March 29, 1949, through December 
31, 1949, and subject to extension, was estab- 
lished in order to encourage direct commer- 
cial relations and to provide that export and 
import licenses be granted annually in con- 
formity with the quantity of goods enumer- 
ated; mutually acceptable amendments were 
permitted. 

The governments agreed that commodities 
imported by either country from the other 
should not be reexported. 

At the request of the Government of India, 
the Czechoslovak Government agreed to ren- 
der all possible assistance to build up and 
improve Indian industries. Contracts for 
this purpose between the Government of 
India, provincial governments, or private 
parties on the Indian side and Czechoslovak 
enterprises on the other provide for project 
drawings, transfer of patent rights, and the 
loan of technical personnel. 

The Czechoslovak-Indian Trade Agreement 
was renewed for 1 year, March 31, 1951, sub- 
ject to further renewal. The 1950 version 
covered a value of £1,892,000 for exports of 
each country. The following Indian goods 
for possible export to Czechoslovakia were 
included: Raw jute (2,000 tons), jute manu- 
factures (1,500 tons), iron ore (50,000 tons), 
ilmenite (4,500 tons), manganese ore (4,000 
tons), kyanite (500 tons), mica (85,000 
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pounds sterling), shellac, coffee, spices, and 
hides. Listed Czechoslovak exports to India 
were primarily agricultural tractors, Diesel 
engines, sugar-mill machinery and other ma- 
chinery, glass, textiles, chemicals, ceramics, 
and paper. The employment of Czecho- 
slovak technical assistance by India is con- 
tinued in this agreement. 

Hungary-India trade agreement, effective 
June 15, 1949, through July 1, 1950, was 
designed to establish and increase trade re- 
lations between the two countries. The 
agreement provided for direct trade values 
at 13,000,000 rupees? Import and export 
licenses were to be granted freely for the 
quantities of goods outlined in the agree- 
ment, and amendments to the list could 
be made with mutual consent. Payments 
could be made in rupees or sterling. 

On January 20, 1951, India and Hungary 
exchanged trade letters to promote foreign 
commerce between the two nations during 
1951, rather than renew the expired trade 
agreement, because India believed that this 
instrument would be more flexible than a 
formal agreement. Shipments under the 
1949 agreement had been far below desig- 
nated quantities. India will ship cotton 
piece goods, raw hemp, coffee, tea, tobacco, 
spices, shellac, hides, myrobolans, and drugs; 
Hungary wiil send machinery and other in- 
dustrial goods. Both governments agreed to 
ship, subject to certain conditions, commodi. 
ties in short supply in the other country. 

Poland-India trade agreement, effective 
from July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, and re- 
newable for mutually agreed periods, was 
designed to promote direct commercial rela- 
tions. Import and export licenses were to 
be authorized to implement specified lists of 
commodities. 

On January 6, 1951, the Indian Ministry of 
Commerce announced that trade letters 
were exchanged between Poland and India 
setting forth an agreement concerning for- 
eign trade during 1951. Eoth Governments 
will try to expand trade within the frame- 
work of existing regulations. Indian con- 
trols over the export of manganese ore, iron 
ore, pepper, groundnut oil, and linseed oil 
will be utilized to permit shipments to Po- 
land. Poland has agreed to ship India rea- 
sonable amounts of industrial goods, zinc, 
and potato products, 

U. S. S. R.-Indian agreements have been 
primarily by barter. In 1948 an agreement 
of this type was signed and in 1949 two 
agreements were concluded. In 1950 U. S. 
S. R. traded 400,000 tons of ammonium sul- 
fate for Indian jute and textiles. There 
have recently been reports of negotiations 
for food grains from the U.S. S. R. 


CONTROLS OVER TRADE 


India, in cooperation with the Common- 
wealth, exercises export controls for financial 
reasons largely for the purpose of earning 
a maximum of dollar exchange and to pre- 
vent the reexport of goods of hard-currency 
origin. As the United States is by far its 
most important customer within the dollar 
area, most of the restrictions relate to trade 
with the United States, providing that the 
largest possible quantities of goods salable 
in the United States are available to that 
destination. Exports to Communist areas 
are treated as exports to any other soft- 
currency area in the application of this 
policy. 

Short supply is, however, perhaps the most 
significant factor in India’s export controls. 
It takes precedence over the policy of maxi- 
mizing exports to dollar areas, and in recent 
months has caused a number of restrictions 





2? The Indian rupee equaled approximately 
30 cents prior to devaluation in September 
1949 and 21 cents since that time. 


designed to preserve adequate supplies for 
domestic use. The outstanding examples of 
this policy are the embargoes on the ex- 
ports of food grains and raw jute. Also im- 
portant are restrictions designed to conserve 
materials needed by Indian industries and 
those reserved for use in atomic research. 
India initiated export controls during 
World War II with the express purpose of 
conserving supplies required to prosecute 
the war, to prevent essential commodities 
from reaching the enemy, and to conserve 
supplies of commodities in short supply in 
India. Following the war, these controls 
were relaxed as India sought to rebuild its 
former export markets and to develop new 
markets. Many items were removed from 
restriction entirely or licensed more freely. 
Security has been a_ consideration 
throughout the history of India’s export 
controls, but it cannot be said to be the pri- 
mary consideration, except with respect to 
its trade with Pakistan. The embargo on 
the export of arms, ammunitions, and mili- 
tary stores is of this sort, although short 
supply is probably of equal importance. 
Materials usable in the field of atomic en- 
ergy have been embargoed as a feature of 
India’s policy of pacifism and neutrality. 
With the exception of its attitude toward 
Pakistan, India does not officially consider 
itself threatened. Its embargo on all trade 
with South Africa is a protest against the 
treatment of Indians in that country. In- 
dia’s public policy toward other countries 
is that of neutrality and nondiscrimination. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CONTROLS 


Instances of enforcement measures known 
to us consist of measures taken to enforce 
import controls. When violations are de- 
tected, fines are the usual thing and in some 
instances the goods are confiscated. It is 
assumed that the similar measures are util- 
ized to enforce export controls. 

A case of enforcement of a related type of 
control has led to a suit filed by Indian ex- 
porters of burlap who challenge the Govern- 
ment’s right to issue directives concerning 
the shipment of burlap to prescribed con- 
signees. The case is still in the courts. 

Practically all India’s trade is by sea and 
through only a few major ports. This makes 
the physical task of enforcing controls not 
too difficult. India's embargo on the ex- 
port of atomic materials and on its trade 
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with South Africa is beleived to be ex- 
tremely effective. 

The extent of illegal trade is believed to 
be relatively insignificant. Some such 
trade is believed to pass through Portuguese 
territory .n India, but recent exchange con- 
trol restrictions have made this more diffi- 
cult. Overland smuggling is possible but 
generally impractical except with Pakistan 
in view of the terrain on India’s borders. 


POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING CONTROLS 


Except for the legal commitments in- 
volved in trade agreements, India would face 
no insuperable difficulties in increasing its 
controls on trade with the Soviet bloc and 
Communist China. 

Such controls, however, would cause con- 
siderable political difficulties. The an- 
nounced policy of the Government of India 
is to develop friendly relations with both the 
Soviet bloc and the free democratic coun- 
ties. It has recognized the Peiping regime 
and championed its admission to the United 
Nations. India did not take an active part 
in the United Nations discussion of an em- 
bargo on China and abstained in the ballot- 
ing. It seems convinced that such steps 
as an embargo only serve to make any set- 
tlement of the question of Communist 
China’s relations with the non-Communist 
countries more difficult to achieve. 

India’s policy stems in part from its con- 
cern for its recently acquired freedom of 
action, in part from its preoccupation with 
pressing internal economic and _ political 
problems, and from its determination to 
prevent foreign intervention in its affairs. 
It greatly fears a new world war and op- 
poses any step which it believe increases the 
probability of an outbreak of hostilities on 
a@ global scale. It seeks t»> avoid any step 
which would seem clearly to associate it with 
the free democracies in opposition to the 
Soviet bloc or with the Soviet bloc in op- 
position to the democratic countries. A 
vociferous segment of Indian public opinion 
is sympathetic with the Peiping regime and 
strongly opposed to the Nationalist govern- 
ment. Indian leaders and the people of 
India generally are hypersensitive to any 
measure by a foreign power which is sus- 
ceptible of interpretation as coercion or 
pressure of India to accommodate its poli- 
cies to meet the strategic or political aims 
of the former. 


TABLE 1.—India: Value of erports to the Soviet bloc during 10 months (April 1950 to 
January 1951) 


{Value in thousands of United States dollars 





Commodity 





Domestic exports 
Jute sacking gunny bags...................-.... 
Jute, raw 
Pepper 
Lac, shell 
Goatskins, raw 
Other (see note) 


Reexports: 
Jute, raw 
is dedintchinsn ceematinteindetaciaatgnuniininatnaniaians 


Se IIE, cocnccenannncceniinneneessenees 


iteaia! 
China Tian hoslo- | 


Country of destination 
vakia 





‘Includes the following countries for which only total trade is shown (value in thousands of United States 
dollars): Hungary, 41 (reexports 61); Rumania, 34; and East Germany, 69. 

Notr.—Although India’s official trade statistics show total value of trade with all countries, information on com- 
modities entering into that trade is limited to the principal countries of origin and destination. For some Sovict 
bloc countries the total trade is so small that no commodity information is available. The value of commodities listed 

as “Other” was obtained by subtracting the value of listed commodities from the total trade of the country. The 
ebeonce of a listing of a country in the trade in a commodity does not indicate that there was no trade in that iter m 


It may indicate that the quantity imported or exported by that country was too small! to be listed separately. Com 
— totals for the Sovict bloc may be incomplete, therefore, since they are totals of only those items separately 
isted. 

Source: Accounts Relating to the Foreign Sea and Airborne Trade and Navigation of India, January 1°51. 
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Taste 2.—India: Quantity of exports during 10 months (April .1950 to January 1951) 
to the Soviet bloc 


Commodity 


Domestic exports: 
Jute sacking gunny bags..... 
Jute, raw 








Country of destination ! 


Czechoslo- Poland 


China U.8.8. R. vakia 









Pepper...... --} Pount 224 |... 
Lac, shell_... a2 WOU ONS Eones<cen 
SEN OS I EE eee 

NINN FU, CM i cccecewwciinantekcoosamucyebesied OD .écwohs h nis therGuiniee ae 


1 Other countries of destination for which no commodity information was available are the following: Hungary, 


Rumania, end East Germany. 


Note.—The absence of a listing of a country in the trade of a commodity does not indicate that there was no trade 
in that item, It may indicate that the quantity imported or exported by that country was too small to be listed 


separately. 


Source: Accounts Relating to the Foreign Sea and Airborne Trade and Navigation of India, January 1951. 


TABLE 3.—IJndia: Value of total imports from 
the Soviet bloc during 10 months (April 
1950 to January 1951) 


{Value in thousands of U. 8. dollars} 


| 
| Country of origin 




















Commodity | | 
. otal 
Crecho-} China | Soviet 
perverts bloc 1 
a scitlidaacaltll 
Machinery and miliwork...| 2, 494 Ris -| 2,494 
Silk, raw and cocoons......./......... 726 726 
Nails, rivets, washers......- BT Sidsowanda 107 
I i incertae D Dencenioan 15 
Ni et PE ah Rt 1, 856 336 6, 016 
WO ictartitanninnl 4, 462 


1,062 | 19,348 
' 


' Includes the following countries for which only total 
trade is shown (value in thousands of United States 
dollars): East Germany, 1,563; Korea, 1,167 (whether 
North or South not indicated; believed to be fertilizer 
from North Korea); Poland, 528; U. 8. 8. R., 452; Hun- 
gary, 114; Rumania, less than $500, 

Notr.—Although India’s official trade statistics show 
total value of trade with all countries, information on 
commodities entering into that trade is limited to the 
principal countries of origin and destination. For some 
Soviet bloc countries the total trade is so small that no 
commodity information is available. The value of 
conimodities listed as “Other” was obtained by sub- 
tracting the value of listed commodities from the total 
trade of the country. The absence of a listing of a 
country in the trade in a commodity does not indicate 
that there was no trade in that item. It may indicate 
that the quantity imported or exported by that country 
was too small to be listed separately. Commodity 
totals for the Soviet bloc may be incomplete, therefore, 
since they are totals of only those items separately listed, 

Source: Accounts Relating to the Foreign Sea and 
Airborne Trade and Navigation of India, January 1951, 


TABLE 4.—India: Quantity of imports during 
10 months (April 1950 to January 1951) 
from the Soviet bloc 
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_ 1 Other countries of origin for which no commodity 
information was available are the following: East Ger- 
many, Korea, Poland, U. 8S. S. R., Hungary, and 
Rumania. 

? Not specified, 


Note.—The absence of a listing of a country in the 
trade of a commodity does not indicate that there was 
no trade in that item. It may indicate that the quantity 
imported or exported by that country was too small to 
be listed separately. 

Source: Accounts Relating to the Foreign Sea and 
Airborne Trade and Navigation of India, January 1951, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is House bill 4329, the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4329) making appropri- 
ations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HItv]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill 
(H. R. 4329) provides for a total appro- 
priation of $138,407,290 for the 1952 ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia. This 
amount is $630,915 more than the House 
appropriation of $137,776,375 and $2,- 
179,360 under the revised budget esti- 
mates. 

I might say, Mr. President, that the 
bill provides funds for operating and 
servicing agencies, such as the police 
department, the fire department, the 
schools, the hospitals, the water works, 
and the eleemosynary institutions. The 
House summarized its action on the bill 
in the report as follows: 

A total reduction of $2,295,775 has there- 
fore been recommended which, in consider- 
ing the budget as a whole, represents a new 
reduction of over 90 percent in the funds 
requested for additional personnel and ex- 
pansion of other administrative facilities. 


Mr. President, we endeavored to hold 
the bill in line with the bill as it passed 
the House, and it carries only $630,915 
in addition to the amount provided by 
the House bill. Of this amount $130,000 
is in the water fund for fluoridation of 
the water supply. I may say that the 
$130,000 is a self-liquidating item. It 
will be paid for out of the rates charged 
for the water, and it will be no burden 
upon the general treasury. 

There is also $100,000 to increase the 
payments to nine private hospitals for 
the expense of caring for the emergency 
indigent in these hospitals; $250,000 for 
cost of operating the 5-day-week law for 
policemen on a full-year basis and $100,- 
000 for Gallinger Hospital, mainly for 
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personnel to staff the new Pediatrics- 
Crippled Children’s Building. 

As I stated, Mr. President, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee held the bill 
down to the House principle of reducing 
to 90 percent all budget increases for 
personnel and for administrative facili- 
ties. 

Mr. President, in line with procedure 
followed in connection with other appro- 
priation bills, I ask unanimous consent 
that committee amendments may be 
considered en bloc and agreed to, with 
the understanding that if any Member 
wishes reconsideration of any amend- 
ment he may have the right to obtain 
such reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Alabama asks unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendment may 
be considered en bloc. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments en bloc. [Putting 
the question.] The committe amend- 
ments are agreed to en bloc. 

The committee amendments, agreed 
to en bloc, are as follows: 


On page 2, line 1, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “$9,800,000” and insert “$11,- 
000,000.” 

Under the heading “General administra- 
tion,” on page 3, line 21, after the word “in- 
vestigations”, to strike out “$293,700” and 
insert “$296,575.” 

On page 4, line 7, after the word “Colum- 
bia’, to strike out “$340,000” and insert 
"$341,000." 

Under the heading “Regulatory agencies,” 
on page 7, line 3, after “License Bureau”, to 
strike out “$75,200” and insert “$78,800.” 

Under the heading “Public schools— 
Operating expenses,” on page 8, line 8, after 
the word “Agriculture”, to strike out “$17,- 
315,000” and insert “%17,250,650"; in line 9, 
after the word “which”, to strike out “$2,000” 
and insert “$3,000; and in line 18, after the 
word “District”, to strike out the colon and 
“Provided further, That collections from 
school athletic contests shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the District of Columbia.” 

On page 8, line 25, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$230,000” and in- 
sert “$243,900.” 

On page 9, line 7, after the word “vehicles”, 
to strike out “$4,556,500” and insert “$4,585,- 
540.” 

Under the subhead “Capital outlay,” on 
page 10, line 1, after the word “addition”, 
to insert “Elementary school in the vicinity 
of River Terrace, NE.”; in line 9, after the 
word “expended”, to strike out “$7,071,350” 
and insert “$7,027,350”; and in line 19, after 
the figures “$660,000”, to strike out “River 
Terrace Elementary School” and insert “ele- 
mentary school in the vicinity of River Ter- 
race, NE.” 

Under the heading “Metropolitan Police,” 
on page 14, line 9, after the word “other- 
wise”, to strike out “$9,290,000” and insert 
“$9,534,000”; and in the same line, after the 
word “amount’, to strike out “$1,140,000” 
and insert “$1,207,120.” 

Under the heading “Fire Department,” 
on page 15, line 3, after the word “grounds”, 
to strike out “?4,681,000" and insert ‘$4,- 
695,000.” 

Under the heading “Courts,” on page 15, 
line 16, after the word “prisoners”, to strike 
out “$1,100,300” and insert “$1,103,750.” 

Under the heading “Eealth Department,” 
on page 16, line 25, after the word “mile”, 
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to strike out “but not more than $70 a 
month” and insert “but not more than $840 
per annum”; and on page 17, line 1, after 
the word “automobile”, to strike out “$2,- 
661,500” and insert “#2,705,500.” 

On page 17, line 22, after the word 
“grounds”, to strike out “$2,273,500” and in- 
sert “$2,286,000.” 

On page 18, line 9, after the word 
“grounds”, to strike out “$4,925,000” and 
sert $2,286,000.” 

On page 18, line 19, after the word “ex- 
pendei.”, to insert “The unobligated bal- 
ance of the appropriation of $382,909 for 
furnishing and equipping the combination 
perdiatrics and crippled children’s building 
at Gallinger Hospital, contained in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1950, 
shall remain available until June 39, 1952.” 

On page 19, line 9, after the word “In- 
curables”, to strike out “$500,000” and insert 
“$600,000.” 

Under the heading “Public welfare,” on 
page 23, line 18, after the word “vehicles”, 
to strike out “$2,923,000” and insert “$2,- 
943,000." 

Under the heading “Public works,” on page 
$2, line 23, after the word “inspectors”, to 
strike out $1,242,000" and insert “$1,250,- 
000.” 

On page 35, line 18, after the figures 
“$2,650,000”, to insert “and not to exceed 
$162,000 of the appropriation for ‘Capital 
outlay, Sewer Division,’ contained in the 
District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1948, 
for increasing capacity of the sewage treat- 
ment plant, including additional sludge di- 
gestion tanks and additional sedimentation 
tanks, and not to exceed $12,000 of the ap- 
propriation for ‘Capital outlay, Sewer Divi- 
sion,’ contained in the District of Columbia 
“Appropriation Act, 1947, for preparation of 
plans and specifications” fof” éfistructing 
chemical treatment, sludge drying, and in- 
cineration facilities at the sewage treatment 
plant, are continued available for expendi- 
ture until June 30, 1952.” 

Under the heading “Washington Aque- 
duct,” on page 37, line 24, after the word 
“vehicles”, to strike out “$1,813,000” and 
insert “and fluoridation of water, $1,943,000.” 

Under the heading “National Capital 
parks,” on page 41, line 3, after the word 
“wagons”, to strike out “$1,881,000” and 
insert “$1,893,900.” 

Under the heading “General provisions,” 
on page 46, line 18, after the word “services”, 
to insert “including under the Executive Of- 
fice the budget officer in GS-16.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. If there be 
no further amendment, the question is 
on the engrossment of the amendments 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say one word before the bill is 
passed. The Senator from Michigan 
was a member of the subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee which 
considered the bill. While we did not 
apply the 10-percent reduction, this be- 
ing a municipal government bill and not 
directiy connected with the bureaus of 
the Federal Government, the personnel 
was held generally to the 1951 level. 
While the Senator from Michigan does 
not agree to all provisions of the bill, he 
feels that the conference between the 
conferees on the part of the House and 
the Senate will probably iron out satis- 
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factorily questions on which there may 
be some disagreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H. R. 4329) was passed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments, 
request a conference with the House 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. HI, 
Mr. O’MaHoNEY, Mr. McCLeELLANn, Mr. 
Fercuson, Mr. WHERRY, and Mr. NEELY 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SLAUGHTERING QUOTAS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, one 
of the most controversial subjects with 
respect to the Defense Production Act, 
the conference report on which the Sen- 
ate agreed to on Friday, was that which 
had to do with slaughtering quotas. The 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee held no hearings on that subject. I 
believe I am correct in saying that the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee held no hearings. It is a very con- 
troversial subject. 

The able Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. MayBanxk], who is chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, and I, as the ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, are introducing a 
bill which I shall send to the desk in a 
moment, in order that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
hold publis hearings gn this question. 

The contention of Mr. DiSalle and the 
administration is that if they are de- 
nied the right to set slaughtering quotas 
there will ensue a terrible black mar- 
ket. No one wants a black market. By 
the same token, no Member of the United 
States Senate, I am certain, wants to 
establish controls merely for the sake 
of establishing controls. I am certain 
that no MemLer of the United States 
Senate—I know that is true in my case— 
wishes to impose slaughtering quotas if 
it is not necessary. 

At the moment I am frank to say that 
I do not have sufficient information or 
facts to say whether it is or is not nec- 
essary. That is the feeling, I am cer- 
tain, of the able Senator from South 
Carolina, who is not present today. I 
think I can speak both for him and my- 
self. Therefore, we are introducing this 
bill in order that public hearings may 
be held, in order that we may obtain the 
viewpoint of those who maintain that 
the best way to stop black markets is 
by slaughtering quotas, as well as the 
viewpoint of those who maintain that 
it is the wrong thing to do. We admit 
that we do not know. 

So far as I am personally concerned, 
I will not make up my mind until the 
evidence is in, until I have listened to 
those who are in a position to know. 
That means those administering the 
Control Act. It means the slaughterers 
themselves, and it means others. 

We do not pretend that the bill which 
I am about to introduce is written as 
it should be. It may well be that we 
shall find, upon studying the question, 
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that the problem ought to be handled 
in an entirely different way. There may 
be a better way of handling it than that 
proposed by the bill. 

However, there are certain things we 
can say with certainty. We certainly do 
not want black markets. We certainly 
do not wish to impose any controls which 
are unnecessary, and certainly we shall 
never know the facts until we listen, in 
open hearings, to those who should be 
in a position to know the facts. 

I want it definitely understood that 
in introducing the bill on behalf of the 
Senator from South Carolina and my- 
self, I am doing so in order that open 
hearings may be held in order that the 
interested parties may have their day 
in court, and in order that they may have 
an opportunity to come before the com- 
mittees of Congress and give the facts 
as they understand them to be. Those 
who favor slaughtering quotas should 
have an opportunity to say why, and 
those who are opposed should have an 
equal opportunity to say why they do not 
think they are a good thing. Both the 
Senator from South Carolina and I be- 
lieve that by handling the problem in 
this way we are doing the fair, honest, 
and equitable thing, not only for the 
slaughterers and for those administering 
the act, but for the consuming public 
as a whole. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana if it is proposed by the bill to 
change the licensing phase with respect 
to slaughterers. That is the present 
policy of the authorities in charge of the 
program. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There was nothing 
in the 1950 Defense Production Act 
passed last September which gave them 
the right to impose quotas. Mr. DiSalle 
and the OPS are doing so under author- 
ity given to the Agriculture Department, 
which in turn delegated it to Mr. Di- 
Salle’s agency. The conference report 
which the Senate approved on Friday 
evening, of course, denies the OPS the 
right to impose slaughtering quotas. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is it not true at 
the present time that the Federal au- 
thorities are licensing all slaughterers? 

Mr. CAPEHART. They are doing so 
under an agricultural act, not under the 
Defense Production Act. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is there any seri- 
ous contention that the governmental 
authorities, under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, should not have the right to 
license slaughterers? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think it will be 
found that they have had that right for 
many years. It is a part of the Agricul- 
tural Act, and they have had the author- 
ity for many years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator 
hold in his hand the bill which he pro- 
poses to introduce? It seems to be a 
short bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is a short bill. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. This is a most im- 
portant question. I do not know that we 
have a more important matter before 
the Congress at the present time than 
the matter of price controls and other 
controls. Would the Senator mind in- 
forming the Senate what his bill would 
do? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It simply would 
permit the OPS to set slaughtering 
quotas at no less than 100 percent. That 
is all it would do—no more and no less. 
They have been doing so, but the bill 
which the Senate approved on Friday 
evening denied them the right to set 
slaughtering quotas. They maintain 
that they very badly need them. We in 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee do not know whether they do or 
not, because no hearings have been held 
on the subject. 

The purpose of the bill which I am 
about to introduce on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina and myself is 
to get the subject before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in or- 
der that we may look into the question. 
I am reserving the right, after I hear all 
the facts, even to vote against this bill. 
While I cannot speak for the Senator 
from South Carolina authoritatively, I 
know that his thoughts are the same as 
mine. We are introducing the bill in or- 
der to get the facts and determine who 
is right and who is wrong. 

There is one thing that we certainly do 
not want, and that is black markets, 
Another thing we do not want is to pre- 
vent people from going into business. It 
may well be that the bill, before becom- 
ing law, should be amended. I am in- 
clined to believe that it should be, but 
we decided not to do anything about it 
other than to introduce a very simple, 
short bill at the moment, and then hold 
hearings and obtain the facts. Let the 
facts speak for themselves. With the 
facts, and with the hearings as a basis, 
every Senator and every Member of the 
House oufht to be able to make up his 
own mind. Without hearings, without 
the facts, and without witnesses, it is 
rather difficult for Senators to know 
what they should do. I have been a 
Member of this body for approximately 6 
years. The greatest problem I have en- 
countered during that time has been 
obtaining the facts. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. During the hearings on 
the Defense Production Act did the Sen- 
ator have an opportunity to ascertain 
from the packers whether they wanted 
Slaughtering quotas or not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. We did not. 

Mr. THYE. So no information was 
obtained during all the period of the 
hearings? 


Mr. CAPEHART. I do not want to say - 
that none was obtained, but certainly. 
there was no concentrated effort to get 


the facts. They may have been men- 


tion of the subject from time to time, 
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but we did not go into it, in my opinion, 
as we should. 

I wish to say at this time that I do not 
know whether slaughtering quotas are a 
good thing or a bad thing. I know that 
the subject is very controversial. I know 
that much is said about it pro and con. 
With respect to any subject as contro- 
versial as this one is, we ought to get the 
facts. For that reason, on behalf of the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. May- 
BANK] and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1928) to provide for equitable allocation 
of livestock available for slaughter, in- 
troduced by Mr. Capenart (for himself 
and Mr. MayBANK) was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRINCIPLES OF BIPARTISAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
we succeed in arranging a truce in Korea 
and carry through to an honorable 
peace, one of the worse crises since World 
War II will be over. 

Our action in Korea was first called a 
United Nations police action but it 
turned out to be war in every sense of 
the word. The money cost has been 
heavy and we suffered more casualties 
in Korea than the combined total of the 
Revolutionary War, the Mexican War 
and the Spanish-American War. 

There is serious question whether the 
President had the power to commit 
American troops to the United Nations’ 
police action before certain provisions of 
the Charter were carried out by Con- 
gress. There is no question at all but 
that the President had no power to en- 
gage us in war without a formal declara- 
tion by Congress. 

If a Korean settlement once more 
wipes the slate clean, the important 
question for the future will be how we 
are to conduct our foreign policy so as 
to preserve our constitutional system, 
safeguard our national interests, and 
unite our people, 

In our system, the Constitution au- 
thorizes the President to conduet our 
foreign policy but it does not empower 
him to make our foreign policy. The 
making of our foreign policy is a func- 
tion the President must share with Con- 
gress. By not following this course at 
the outbreak of the Korean war the 
unity of our people was endangered by 
the controversy that soon set in after 
the President’s arbitrary action. The 
Nation cannot afford to risk blunder- 
ing into world war III through some sim- 
ilar episode. 

Our foreign policy can only be suc- 
cessful if it has the strong support of 
all our people. It has been suggested 
that one way to achieve this is through 
a bipartisan foreign policy. 

I have spoken before on this subject 
and the time is ripe to speak out again. 
We cannot risk disaster to our country 
through divided counsels and national 
disunity. 

The idea of bipartisan foreign policy 
is relatively simple. Its aim is to get our 
two great political parties working to- 
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gether on major questions of foreign 
policy. Together, our two political par- 
ties, Democrat and Republican, repre- 
sent the overwhelming majority of our 
people. If by some arrangement, the 
leaders of our parties can reach a com- 
mon understanding on foreign problems 
and how to deal with them, our people 
will be united and American lead- 
ership in world affairs will be greatly 
strengthened. 

Senator Vandenberg, who labored 
mightily for a bipartisan policy, looked 
upon it as “national unity at the water’s 
edge” to be achieved by common action 
and the sum total of the contributions of 
both major parties. 

This common action— 


He said— 

does not mean that we cease to be Re- 
publicans or Democrats at home. It does 
not mean that we mute our criticisms of 
mistakes. It does not mean a fake unity 
devoid of popular consent. It means that 
we strive by consultation to life foreign pol- 
icy above partisan issue. It means that we 
hammer out the greatest possible measure of 
agreement so we can speak to the world, not 
as Republicans or Democrats, but as undi- 
vided Americans. 


Bipartisan policy requires consultation 
to hammer out the greatest degree of ad- 
vance agreement. There must be full 
and accurate information. It permits 
traditional American debate. It applies 
only where cooperative consultation and 
mutual decision exist from start to 
finish. 

With all his great prestige, skill, and 
recognized leadership, Senator Vanden- 
berg never realized the full measure of 
his hope for bipartisan action. He had 
notable successes, but there were large 
areas of the world and many great prob- 
lems in foreign policy on which biparti- 
san consultation never was achieved. 
American policy dealing with China and 
the Far East is an example of this fail- 
ure, and the United States and the world 
have paid a heavy price for it. 

I have tried from time to time to clar- 
ify the reasons why we always seem to 
fall short of establishing a genuine bi- 
partisan foreign policy. More than a 
year ago, on this floor, I presented a 
series of questions designed to clear the 
air for a better understanding of bi- 
partisan policy and how to achieve it. 
I wrote to the Secretary of State in the 
hope of enlisting his cooperation. But 
I am sorry to have to admit that not 
much progress has been made. 

I think the reason why we have had 
such limited success with bipartisan for- 
eign policy is because the requirements 
of genuine bipartisan cooperation are so 
little understood. 

We do not get bipartisan policy vy 
proclaiming it in fancy state papers. 
Words alone are not enough. We do not 
get it by pulling a few Republican ad- 
visers into the Democratic camp. 

To be genuine, bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy must be an equal partnership under- 
taken in good faith by our two major 
political parties. 

What are the minimum requirements 
if such a partnership is to be bona fide 
and successful? 
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First. The parties to the partnership 
must represent the responsible party 
leadership on both sides. 

So far as the administration is con- 
cerned this means the President, who 
has the constitutional leadership in for- 
eign policy making, and his Democratic 
leaders in House and Senate, who frame 
the legislation necessary to carry out 
Congress’ responsibilities in foreign af- 
fairs which are likewise set forth in the 
Constitution. 

For the Republican Party, which has 
the support of approximately half the 
number of voters in a national election, 
it means the party representatives in the 
Senate and House who by virtue of their 
elected officers are the only representa- 
tives of the party out of power who can 
make effective commitments in respect 
to bipartisan policies. 

Both parties have appropriate organs, 
the policy committees, conferences, and 
caucuses in each House of Congress, 
capable of selecting responsible repre- 
sentatives to speak for the parties in any 
genuine bipartisan effort. It should not 
be difficult for the President and these 
responsible leaders in both parties to set 
up a bipartisan council for consultation. 

Second. No employment by the Pres- 
ident or the State Department of indi- 
vidual Republicans, however eminent 
they may be, can constitute bipartisan 
action in matters of foreign policy. 

Such men may give valuable aid to the 
administration, but they do so only as 
individual citizens. The American peo- 
ple should not be misled into a belief 
that their presence in administration 
councils fulfills the requirements of bi- 
partisan foreign policy. 

The reasons for this are obvious. In 
any good faith cooperative effort such 
as bipartisan policy, one party cannot 
pick those who are to be representatives 
of the other party. 

Moreover, individual Republicans, 
however popular or eminent they may 
be, have no authority to speak for the 
Republican Party as a whole. Speeches 
on foreign policies by Republicans out- 
side the Congress are of value in the de- 
velopment of national understanding, 
but they do not represent the attitude of 
the Republican Party, nor commit its 
members. 

Even the party members who serve on 
the Foreign Relations Ccn.mittees of 
each House in Congress cannot satisfy 
the full requirements of party action. 
They can and do give invaluable aid and 
advice in matters of foreign policy. By 
reason of their position they must be the 
principal instruments through whom the 
interpretation and implementation of 
bipartisan foreign policy is carried out. 
But they hold those positions by the rules 
ani traditions of each House and not 
by express choice or authority of either 
political party acting for the party as 
« whole. 

As our political party system works 
today, the only way the Republican Party 
can speak authoritatively is through the 
action of a majority of its members in 
the Senate and House in Congress. This 
follows for two important reasons: 

(a) The Republican Members in Con- 
gress are the only ones elected by Re- 


publican voters as their representatives; 
and 

(b) The Republican Members in Con- 
gress alone have the constitutional re- 
sponsibility and power of making effec- 
tive commitments iu respect to biparti- 
san policies. 

Furthermore, Republican Members of 
Congress cannot as individuals speak for 
the party as a whole. They can only 
represent the party by the vote or action 
of a majority of their metnbership or 
through leaders chosen by them through 
the party organizations such as the con- 
ferences or policy committees. 

It may be desirable for the purposes of 
bipartisan policies to include one or more 
prominent individual Republican. in any 
bipartisan counsel, but it should only be 
in addition to, and not as a substitute 
for, representation by authoritative 
party members in Congress. 

Third. The third requirement of a 
genuine bipartisan foreign policy is that 
party cooperation must be had in the 
formulation of policy as well as in its 
subsequent developments. It must be co- 
operation from start to finish. If Re- 
publicans are expected to maintain the 
unity of the country in the crash land- 
ings we should certainly have something 
to say as to the kind of a plane we are to 
use on the take-offs. As one example of 
what I mean here, let me recall that Sen- 
ator Vandenberg justly complained that 
he was not taken into the administra- 
tion's confidence until after the decision 
was made on the Greek-Turkish loan. 

Fourth. Bipartisan policy is not possi- 
ble where, in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, the spirit or the letter of the Con- 
stitution is not observed. 

The present-day tendency to detour 
around the Senate’s advice and consent 
by making policy by Exectuive agree- 
ments, joint declarations, doctrines, or 
settlements under cloak of the United 
Nations is not conducive to bipartisan 
policy. Where extraordinary devices for 
making policy must be used, bipartisan 
policy requires equal party representa- 
tion in such methods. 

Fifth. To be successful, bipartisan for- 

ign policy must take in all, not merely 

some, subjects and areas of the world 
in which important American policies 
and commitments are to operate. 

Bipartisan policy does not mean that 
party cooperation must te undertaken 
in every action in foreign relations. 
There are infinite actions which the 
President and State Department have 
full powe: to do on their owr. We ex- 
pect them to do these things as their 
own good judgment dictates. 

But when specific policies are in the 
making which materially affect the na- 
tional interest or in which the Constitu- 
tion requires congressional action, or 
which bind the whole country to an 
importa:.t course of action over a long 
period of years, such policies are fit sub- 
jects for bipartisan action if the admin- 
istration desires to achieve the maxi- 
mum in national unity. 

This means that bipartisan policy 
must take in all the subjects and areas 
of the world in which important Ameri- 
can policies are to operate. The admin- 
istration should not expect to develop 


bipartisan policy on subjects selected by 
itself alone or in reference to restricted 
areas of the world and yet be free to have 
no bipartisan policies on other subjects 
and in other areas. It cannot find the 
road to unity at the water’s edge by 
devices which bypass the spirit of the 
Constitution. ‘ 

Our most disastrous experience in 
policy-making occured in such matters 
as the Yalta and Potsdam agreements 
and the far-eastern area, that is, the 
China area, where no bipartisan policies 
existed at all. 

A genuine bipartisan pulicy must be 
complete in procedure and scope if it is 
to enlist the full support and responsi- 
bility of both great parties. 

Sixth. Genuine bipartisan policy mak- 
ing also requires that the responsible 
party representatives receive the fullest 
disclosure—and I underscore the words 
“the fullest disclosure—of all the facts 
necessary to the decisions which have to 
be made. No proper judgments can be 
made by the party out of power and such 
party cannot be held responsible if in- 
formation and documents are withheld 
Or manipulated by the administration 
which has intitial possession of the facts. 

Does anybody believe that if the 6 
secret agreements at Tehran, the 13 
secret agreements at Yalta, and the 5 
secret agreements at Potsdam or the 
policies as to China had been fully dis- 
closed and submitted to the Senate, and 
fully Cebated by the American people, 
that they would ever have been adopted? 

If, in these instances there had been 
full knowledge and complete bipartisan 
participation, the peace might well have 
been saved. 

Seventh. Bipartisan policy must not 
be expected to silence sincere criticism. 

One of the primary obligations of the 
political party out of power is full debate 
and constructive criticism. These proc- 
esses must not be extinguished or 
limited because they are basic functions 
of representative government and serve 
to safeguard the national interest. 

In my study and concern with biparti- 
san policy-making, these seven require- 
ments stand out as the minimum essen- 
tials for gcod faith in party cooperation. 
Let me repeat them in summary form: 

First. Bipartisan policy-making re- 
quires the participation of responsible 
party leaders in Congress. 

Second. No employment of individual 
Republicans by the President or the State 
Department, however popular or emi- 
ner.t they may be, can constitute biparti- 
san action because such Republicans 
are not authorized to speak for the 
party, and they have not been elected by 
the party to membership in Congress, the 
only place where effective party action is 
provided for and recorded. 

Third. Genuine bipartisan policy re- 
quires that the party out of power must 
be included in the take-offs of major 
policy decisions if it is to share in keep- 
ing the country united in the “crash- 
landings.” 

Fourth. Bipartisan policy cannot work 
if those who conduct our foreign rela- 
tions ignore the spirit or the letter of the 
Constitution, or resort to devices which 
bypass the responsibilities placed upon 
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each House in Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Fifth. To be successful, bipartisan 
policy must include all specific subjects 
and areas of the world in which impor- 
tant American policies and commit- 
ments are to operate. 

Sixth. There must be full disclosure 
by the administration to representatives 
of both parties of all the facts and docu- 
ments necessary to the policies to be for- 
mulated and decisions to be made. 

Seventh. Bipartisan policy should not 
be expected to silence sincere criticism, 
which is the essence of representative 
government and safeguard of the na- 
tional interest. 

Without these seven essentials there 
can be no hope o* achieving the great 
values inherent in bipartisan policy. 
Anything short of them simply amounts 
to a deception practiced upon the Amer- 
ican people, giving them the color of 
bipartisan unity without the substance. 

I should like to see the administration 
go even a little further in the direction 
of good-faith cooperation with the Re- 
publican minority in order to gain the 
benefits of bipartisan action for the best 
interests of the country. 

For instance, where the Republican 
minority has actively cooperated in con- 
structive undertakings with the admin- 
istration, I should like to see some fair 
acknowledgment of the effort. The 
Eightieth Congress is a case in point. 

After 3 years of earnest bipartisan co- 
operation the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress took over and cli- 
maxed the record with achievements and 


a performance of unity rarely paralleled 
in any previous Congress. This Con- 
gress gave the Democratic administra- 
tion over a dozen of its most important 
measures. Yet, the President, for purely 
partisan reasons, went up and down the 
country and denounced what he called 


“a do-nothing Congress.” He made no 
references to its support of his most im- 
portant foreign policies. Not only did 
the President fail to give credit where it 
was justly due but in at least one in- 
stance he actually undermined a demon- 
stration of genuine bipartisan foreign 
policy by attacking unanimous Senate 
committee action on the International 
Wheat Agreement. His conduct was 
grossly political and unfair and was cer- 
tainly lacking in the good faith neces- 
sary for bipartisan cooperation. 

Another case in point occurred after 
the 1948 election altered the party rep- 
resentation in Congress. To achieve 
genuine bipartisan action in the Eight- 
ieth Congress Republicans deliberately 
made the party representation on the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee as 
nearly even as the law allows. But as 
soon as the administration gained the 
power to organize the Eighty-first Con- 
gress they exerted their full political 
power to upset the balance on this com- 
mittee in order to dominate it. They 
changed the ratio from 7 to 6 to 8 to 5, 
although there was about the same dif- 
ference in the majority and minority 
parties as had prevailed in the Eightieth 
Congress. This was rightly interpreted 
at the time as the beginning of the end 
of bipartisan policy. 
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In the interests of good faith, partners 
in policy do not smear each other, malign 
each other, or poison the just commen- 
dation to which each is entitled. When 
they do, the friendly cooperation which 
is the heart and spirit of bipartisan ac- 
tion is destroyed and only bitter recrim- 
ination is invited to take their places. 

Finally, I should like to observe that 
the initiative toward a genuine biparti- 
san policy rests almost wholly with the 
administration. Itis the party in power. 
It controls all the organs for executing 
policy. It dominate congressional com- 
mittees. It possesses the facts on which 
proper judgment depends. The Repub- 
lican minority has no say in these things 
until it is invited to do so by the admin- 
istration. If the administration wishes 
to unify our people, gain bipartisan sup- 
port for its policies, and make sure that 
politics will stop at the water’s edge, 
so that America can speak in foreign 
affairs with a single voice, let it take 
the initiative toward a genuine biparti- 
san policy. Such a step requires as a 
minimum the observance of the seven 
essentials I have outlined. Without 
these, all claims to bipartisan policy are 
synthetic and amount to nothing more 
than a deliberate attempt to deceive our 
people. 

Many people hold the opinion that a 
genuine bipartisan policy cannot be 
made to work. They have many good 
reasons to offer to support such a con- 
clusion. But I am not convinced that 
the task is impossible. 

I feel confident the administration 
can have a true bipartisan policy at any 
time it desires, but the picking of a few 
Republicans here and there will not 
achieve it. Any undertaking as impor- 
tant as bipartisan agreement on basic 
policies requires, as a simple matter of 
common sense, a few ground rules to 
make it work. I have set forth what I 
think these ground rules are. It is my 
earnest hope that the administration 
will consider their adoption so that a 
genuine bipartisan policy can be estab- 
lished in good faith for the benefit of 
this great Nation. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I wish to express my re- 
spect for the substance and character 
of the statement which has just been 
presented to the Senate by my very dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan. 
Against what he has said, I should like 
to ask him several questions. In the 
opinion of the Senator from Michigan, 
is it possible to achieve a workable bi- 
partisan policy for this Nation or an un- 
derstandable foreign policy,, unless ex- 
ecutive agreements reached with other 
nations are reduced to treaty form, to 
be debated and acted upon by the Sen- 
ate of the United States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would answer 
that question by saying, as I have said 
here today, that if agreements involv- 
ing important matters of policy are to 
be entered into with other nations, 
agreements which will affect our Nation 
in the future, any such agreement 
should take the form of a treaty. Exec- 
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utive agreements should be employed 
only in procedural matters or matters of 
secondary importance. Relatively un- 
important subjects can be answered by 
executive agreements or understand- 
ings. Otherwise they trespass upon the 
areas reserved for the treaty-making 
process, and when that occurs the whole 
meaning of the treaty process disap- 
pears. 

Mr. CAIN. Is that not to say, then, 
that an executive agreement negotiated 
between our Nation and another nation 
regarding an important, fundamental 
matter, is not to be construed as being a 
reflection of the views and judgment of 
the American people as a whole? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It should not be 
taken as a reflection of the views and 
judgment of the people of the United 
States as a whole, because it has not 
been submitted to the people, through 
their representatives in the United 
States Senate, for specific endorsement. 
The treaty power was given to the Pres- 
ident in the Constitution to be exercised 
in consultation with and with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, by and with the 
advice and consent of two-thirds of the 
Senate. *t was obviously contemplated 
that the treaties would have to do with 
important matters. It was thought 
that by the requirement of approval by 
two-thirds of the Senate, they could be 
said to have received the support of the 
entire Nation, including both the mi- 
nority and the majority. The require- 
ment of approval by two-thirds of the 
Senate was designed to assure perma- 
nency, or an enduring quality to the 
treaty, since a treaty is also the supreme 
law of the land. 

Were the people of other countries to 
become familiar with and understand 
our form of government, which recog- 
nizes the rights of minorities, they 
would better understand why the Con- 
stitution makes the provisions it does 
with respect to treaties. An executive 
agreement may override the rights of 
minorities. Understanding that fact, 
and our constant concern for the rights 
of minorities, the people of other lands 
would have a better realization of why 
agreements of major importance be- 
tween and among other nations and this 
country should be dealt with by treaty. 

But the Senator from Washington ap- 
preciates that in many other countries 
executive agreements are treated as in 
the nature of treaties; and such coun- 
tries, even without a written constitu- 
tion, are more meticulous about approv- 
ing them in their parliaments. 

Mr. CAIN. Is the Senator from 
Washington properly informed that 
most of the really important and funda- 
mental foreign-relations problems of 
recent years have been resolved by ex- 
ecutive agreements rather than by trea- 
ties concurred in and approved by the 
Senate of the United States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect that a majority of them have been 
embodied in executive agreements. 
There are exceptions, of course, but in 
the main that is certainly true. 

The elevation in importance and in 
volume of executive agreements to mind 
has reflected a light-hearted regard for 
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basic law. One of the difficulties is that 
the persons who are today writing the 
textbooks on treaty making, on the pow- 
ers of the Executive in conducting for- 
eign relations, and on international law, 
are persons who have had long years in 
the State Department of the United 
States, and, therefore, they reflect the 
desires and the wishes of the State De- 
partment and the executive branch. 
What we need in America as much as we 
need anything else is a group of inter- 
national lawyers of independent judg- 
ment and character who have not been 
directly connected with the State De- 
partment, to write some of our textbooks 
to which students of law and Members 
of Congress may have access, to learn 
the thoughts and opinions of great men 
in the field of international law, rather 
than to learn about international law 
in the manner which now obtains. It 
does not make any difference whether 
the administration be Democratic or 
Republican, I would take the same posi- 
tion on the floor, because I believe that 
ratification by the Senate of undertak- 
ings with foreign governments is vital 
for the United States of America if it is 
to survive. 

Mr. CAIN. I am very grateful to the 
Senator from Michigan for his observa- 
tions. 


MODIFICATION OF UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
REQUEST RELATING TO SENATE BILL 
719 


Mr. WILEY AND Mr. CHAVEZ rose. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to propose a unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. WILEY. I hope that does not 
mean that we are going to have a quo- 
rum call. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to say that I have a 6- 
or 7-minute statement to make. 

Mr. WILEY. My statement is one of 
only 5 minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
while the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] is present I wanted to say that 
some time ago a unanimous-consent re- 
quest was agreei to in regard to Senate 
bill 719, to establish beyond doubt that 
under the Robinson-Patman Act, it is a 
complete defense to a charge of price 
discrimination for the seller to show that 
its price differential has been made in 
good faith to meet the equally low price 
of a competitor. I have consulted with 
those who are interested in the bill, the 
proponents and the opponents, and they 
are agreeable to stepping up the limi- 
tation on debate from August 2 to Au- 
gust 1. 


Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unan-. 


imous consent that the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement as to limitation of de- 
bate on Senate bill 719 be modified to 
the extent that wherever the date of 
August 2 is mentioned it be made Au- 
gust 1, and where August 3 is mentioned, 
it be made August 2. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Did I correctly understand 
the majority leader te say that he 
cle‘ red it with the minority leader? 


Mr. McFARLAND. Other Senators 
took it up with the minority leader. I did 
not take it up with him directly. 

Mr. KEM. Has he agreed to it? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. LONG. Reserving the right to 
object, do I correctly understand that 
the debate will begin on Wednesday in- 
stead of Thursday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. And the vote will be on 
Thursday instead of on Friday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Arizona? 

The Chair hears none; and it is so 
ordered. 


AUTHORITY TO SIGN DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Pre- 
siding Officer be authorized to sign Sen- 
ate bill 1717, the Defense Production Act, 
following the recess today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


JOINT RESOLUTION FOR CONTINUATION 
OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that if a joint 
resolution comes to the Senate providing 
for the continuation of appropriations, it 
may be received in the recess of the Sen- 
ate and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMENTS ON PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S 
RECENT SPEECH IN DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States delivered a 
speech in Detroit last Saturday, and I 
want to read a part of what he said, be- 
cause I feel he created a very unfortunate 
Situation. This is what he said: 


Never, not even in the bitterest political 
campaign, and I have been through many a 
one, have I seen such a flood of lies and 
slander as is now pouring forth over the 
country. 

Now listen to this one. This malicious 
propaganda has gone so far that on the 
Fourth of July, in Madison, Wis., people 
were afraid to say they believed in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. A hundred and 
twelve people were asked to sign a petition 
that contained nothing except quotations 
from the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights. One hundred and eleven 
of these people refused to sign that paper— 
many of them because they were afraid that 
it was some kind of subversive document and 
that they would lose their jobs or be called 
Communists. Can you imagine finding 111 
people in the capital of Wisconsin that didn’t 
know what the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights provided? I can't 
imagine it. 

Think of it in the capital of the State of 
Wisconsin, on the Fourth of July, this year, 
1951, good Americans were afraid to sign their 
names to the language of the Declaration of 
Independence. Think of that in the home 
State of two of America’s greatest liberal 
and progressive Senators, Robert M. LaFol- 
lette and Robert, Jr. 

Now that’s what comes of all these lies, 
smears, and fear campaigns. That's what 
comes when people are told they can't trust 
their own Government. 


Mr. President, in Madison, Wis., 
there is a newspaper called the Wiscon- 
Sin State Journal. When that speech 
occurred—and it went all over America 
by means of radio and television—the 
editor of the Wisconsin State Journal 
wrote an answer to the President, and I 
wish to read what he said, because, to 
my mind, it is a complete answer: 


President Truman must be in a sorry state 
of nervous jitters. Either that or he failed 
to clear his most recent speech with the 
stylists and researchers who ordinarily read 
copy on the Presidential pronouncements. 

In Detroit Saturday, the President fell for 
one of the oldest gags in a city editor’s reper- 
toire—the phony petition. 

Because the gag was staged in Madison, the 
city received some dubious notoriety in the 
President's address. He cited a feature arti- 
cle in the Capital Times which told of the 
failure of a reporter to get signatures to a 
petition which was nothing but sections 
from the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Now any city editor worth his salt knows 
that a smart reporter can get many worthy 
people to sign the most damaging of peti- 
tions. By staging the act properly the same 
reporter can get blanket refusals for the 
most proper or innocuous ones. 

Having seen the Capital Times city edi- 
tor and this particular reporter in action on 
the “liberal” front and amidst the “peace 
crusades” over the years, the State Journal 
has not the slightest doubt the July 4 act 
was carefully staged. 


I continue quoting from the editorial: 


Consider the background: 

Many Madison people were badly misled 
last year when they signed the harmless- 
sounding Stockholm peace petition—a Com- 
munist propaganda device. 

On the same day the Times worked its 
feature stunt (July 4 last) the Madison 
chapter of the American Peace Crusade cir- 
culated a pamphlet calling for the with- 
drawal of troops from Korea and asking for 
“no more laws taxing the workingman to 
pay for the rich man’s war.” 


I continue quoting from the editorial: 

Put these facts against the setting of a 
family picnic day. Then take a look at the 
reporter asking signatures for a long and 
rhetorical document. 

What sensible person would sign? We 
would not. Not even today. And knowing 
and approving the content of the petition. 

Years ago, on a dull news day, we sent a 
cub reporter out to try to sell a bright new 
silver dollar for 65 cents. He tried 40 or 50 
people on Capital Square before finding a 
buyer. President Truman would have 
thought that a reflection on United States 
monetary values. If it happened now, he 
would probably be right. 


I continue quoting from the editorial: 

Under the proper stimulus, people will sign 
things. They'll also not sign them. 

We have no quarrel with the Times— 


And I might say parenthetically, that 
is the other Madison newspaper— 

We have no quarrel With the Times for 
working its gag down its particular party 
line. The July 4 stunt was quite in char- 
acter. 

For the President of the United States to 
fall into the trap and use the incident in 
a major address is an unhappy commentary 
on the state of his nervous and emotional 
balance. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 
Mr. WILEY. In a moment. 
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That is the end of the question from 
the editorial in the Wisconsin State 
Journal, of Madison, Wis., in reply to 
the President’s accusations about the 
people of Madison. 

I may say, Mr. President, that one 
could take the Ten Commandments and 
write them on a sheet of paper and go 
around and ask the people in the Senate 
galleries to sign it, and most of the oc- 
cupants of the galleries would hesitate 
to sign such a paper. First, they would 
want to know who the man was who 
circulated the paper. Second they 
would want to know the purpose for 
which they were asked to sign the paper. 
Third, they would realize that no good 
would come from signing such a paper; 
that it might contain something they 
could not understand. Yet here we have 
a direct reflection upon the people of 
the capital of my State and the people 
cf my State when, as the editor so well 
states, what was involved was a news- 
paperman’s gag. Yet the President used 
it in a major address to try to impress 
the people that it had a significant con- 
notation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me now? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In order to keep 
the records absolutely clear it might be 
well at this point to give some of the 
history of Cedric Parker, the newspaper- 
man who arranged the little deal upon 
the basis of which the President ques- 
tioned the Americanism of the pcople of 
my State. Cedric Parker is the city 
editor of the Capital Times. In 1940 
or 1941 the Capital Times ran an edi- 
torial in which it referred to Cedric 


Parker as the “leading Communist of 


Dane County.” At that time Parker was 
a reporter for the Capital Times. Sub- 
sequently he received a number of pro- 
motions until he is now the city editor. 
As well as being the city editor, he writes 
most of the weekly radio broadcasts made 
by the editor. Incidentally, Cedric 
Parker never denied the accuracy of the 
editorial which referred to him as the 
“leading Communist of Dane County.” 

When the Taft-Hartley law was passed 
he was an officer of the newspaper guild 
but refused to sign a non-Communist 
affidavit under the terms of that law. 
Whether he resigned or failed tc be re- 
elected as an officer of the guild, I do 
not know; but in any event he is no 
longer an officer. 

Some time ago I gave his record of 
Communist activities, the day he joined 
the party in 1935, the fact that he was 
associated with Eugene Dennis, and some 
of the other top Communists, and be- 
longed to various Communist fronts. At 
that time I refreshed the memory of the 
people of Madison, and read to them the 
editorial which had been written when 
communism was perhaps less unpopular 
than it now is. 

Some of the newsmen asked Parker 
whether it was true that he was a Com- 
munist. His answer was, “I refuse to 
answer that question on the advice of 
counsel”—the typical answer given by 
Communists. If a man is not a Com- 
munist he need not be afraid to answer, 
nor does he need the advice of counsel. 
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When the President spoke in Detroit 
he either had full knowledge or should 
have had full knowledge about this Com- 
munist who arranged the show in Madi- 
son. I might add that last year the edi- 
tor of the Capital Times came to Wash- 
ington and visited the President and then 
announced from the White House steps 
as he left that he was going back to 
Madison to aid in the fight against Mc- 
Carthyism—to aid in the fight to cover 
up the Communists in the State Depart- 
ment. 

The President tried to slander the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin for having refused to 
sign a petition put out by a Communist 
camp-following paper whose city editor 
is an admitted Communist. I give the 
people of my State full credit for refus- 
ing to sign anything for a Communist 
paper or a Communist any time or any 
place. I think the President has dropped 
to a new low when he undertakes to 
question the Americanism of the people 
of Wisconsin for refusing to cooperate 
in a show put on by this Communist 
city. editor. 

I will not insult the people of Wiscon- 
sin by even comparing their American- 
ism to the President's Pendergast crowd. 
That crowd obviously does not even know 
what the word Americanism means. 


REPORT ON THE FLOOD IN THE MIDWEST 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to take a few moments of the time of the 
Senate to discuss something in which 
the American people are deeply inter- 
ested. It is a matter which affects their 
everyday life. 

In a short time we will have before us 
here in the Senate the appropriation bill 
for the civil functions of the Corps of 
Engineers covering flood control, naviga- 
tion, power, and other water resources 
projects. In the midst of the committee 
hearings on this bill, the good people of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma were 
visited with one of the most disastrous 
experiences in our history. We had 
heard some reports concerning this hor- 
rible flood catastrophe, but in order 
that Senators on the Public Works Com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee might have a first-hand picture of 
this disaster and attempt to determine 
what would be needed in the way of im- 
mediate assistance as well as assurance 
against recurrence of similar catas- 
trophes, we teok a group of Senators 
from these two committees and Senators 
from the States directly involved on an 
inspection trip over the entire area. At 
this time I want to give the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate a brief review of my 
impressions during this trip. 

At the time we headed out to the flood 
area the flood crest had already passed 
Kansas City and was due to reach St. 
Louis shortly after our arrival there. As 
we approached St. Louis, we could look 
down from our plane and see the waters 
of the Mississippi River, still swollen 
from floods which had occurred in the 
upper reaches of the Mississippi River 
during the previous month. Into the 
already swollen Mississippi River we 
could see the new floodwaters coming 
down from the Missouri River. At the 
location of the mouth of the Missouri 
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was a solid expanse of water. We could 
not even see where the mouth of the 
river would be at normal stages. The 
flood currents washed out another chan- 
nel in St. Charles County, pouring the 
Missouri waters into the Mississippi 
River some distance north of the mouth 
and spreading out over a vast area be- 
tween these points. 

In St. Louis itself most of the city, 
fortunately, is located on high ground, 
but along the river front are located very 
important industrial areas and railroad 
yards and terminals. These were all 
under water, and boats and barges tied 
up to their moorings, normally close to 
high ground, were now. far from the 
banks of the river. We were told that 
damages to the industries and terminals 
would run into millions of dollars. 

That evening we heard the presidents 
and executive officers of several railroads 
operating in the Missouri Valley tell 
about the miles upon miles of roadbed 
that had been inundated and washed out 
in many places, the numerous bridges 
swept away from their foundations, and 
the cars and merchandise damaged or 
destroyed. We were told that almost 
89,000 railroad freight cars and passen- 
ger cars had been caught in the floods 
at one place or another in the Missouri 
Valley. These are the cars that are 
needed to move wheat and other prod- 
ucts necessary for our defense effort. 

On the following morning we went 
down to Cape Girardeau on the Missis- 
sippi River in southeastern Missouri. 
The crest of the Missouri River had not 
yet reached this point. It was due a day 
or so later, but the already swollen Mis- 
sissippi River was even then backed up 
into the business and industrial areas 
of the town. A large shoe factory—one 
of the largest in the country—had sev- 
eral feet of water on the first floor and 
would be out of production for several 
days. The employees were all thrown 
out of work. Eighteen hundred persons 
are employed in that plant. 

The merchants and the townspeople 
were doing everything they could to keep 
the water out of their property. We 
saw sandbag dikes here and there along 
the waterfront. There was even one 
dike running down the middle of a new- 
ly constructed 5-and-10-cent store. The 
notions counter was on one side of the 
dike, in 2 or 3 feet of water. The soda 
fountain and other counters were on the 
dry side of the dike, which was made of 
sandbags. The store was still open and 
doing business. We saw here typical ex- 
amples of the courage and persistence 
of the American people in protecting 
their lives and their way of living. The 
power plant which served this town and 
the surrounding rural areas was encir- 
cled with a sandbag dike 5 or 6 feet high. 
On this thin line of defense depended 
the lights and power of this sizable com- 
munity. We heard subsequently that 
the efforts to protect this plant and much 
of the property were successful. 

On our way up to Kansas City we flew 
along the Missouri River. Throughout 
the whole area the river was over its 
banks and spread out for miles in some 
places. We could not even see the 
thread of the river. Here and there we 
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could see pieces of highway embank- 
ment leading up to a bridge, but in most 
cases the bridges were gone. We heard 
of one instance in which a bridge was 
swept away, and not even the pieces were 
ever located. At one place we spotted 
the tails of several airplanes sticking out 
of the water. That was at one of the 
civilian training schools. I counted 33 
planes under water at this particular 
place in Missouri. They had been 
caught by the floods. The acres upon 
acres of rich farmlands completely cov- 
ered with water were an appalling sight; 
but the worst was yet to come, when we 
landed at Kansas City. 

Much of the business and residential 
area of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas 
City, Kans., is situated on high ground. 
However, there are expensive bottom 
lands along the Missouri River and the 
Kansas River, locally known as the Kaw, 
which have been built up into heavily 
concentrated industrial areas. There 
are the railroad yards of a dozen rail- 
roads, packing houses, refineries, one of 
the biggest stockyards in the country, 
and elevators where wheat is stored. 
They are all on the bottom lands. It 
was these low-lying areas that bore the 
brunt of the raging waters of the Kan- 
sas River. The destruction and suffer- 
ing in these low-lying areas defy de- 
scription. My good friend from Flor- 
ida {Mr. HOLLAND] was along with us. 
The Senator from Michigan (Mr. FEr- 
GUSON] was with us, as were the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHAk], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. CaRLson], and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. KEM]. 
Altogether there were 18 Senators. 

The devastation could not have been 
worse if an enemy force had run ram- 
pant throughout the area. I noticed in 
this morning’s press in Washington that 
someone representing the NPA visited 
that area and made a report to the effect 
that the devastation was greater than 
that caused by the atomic bomb which 
hit Hiroshima, so far as actual destruc- 
tion of property was concerned. Indus- 
tries, large and small, were drowned out 
by the same depths of water. The 
muddy torrents came with equal force 
upon thé small corner drug store and 
the huge, modern industrial plants. 
Floods are no respecters of financial 
standing or of politics. They do dam- 
age in Republican Kansas, and destroy 
property and lives in Democratic Mis- 
souri. They are no respecters of stand- 
ards. They are no respecters of politics. 
They are no respecters of churches, or 
of other property. Floods are no respec- 
ters of volume of business operations, or 
popularity of products. Stockyards, 
meat-processing plants, railroad yards, 
automobile assembly plants, flour mills, 
soap factories, oil refineries, storage 
plants, and warehouses all were covered 
by the flood waters. Wholesalers and 
jobbers handling the multitude of prod- 
ucts which are distributed from a cen- 
ter of this size were affected. There was 
total destruction in the majority of 
cases, especially in the case of smaller 
buildings and homes. 

The most distressing sight was the 
devastation to the thousands of small 
homes—not 20, not 100 or 300, but thou- 


sands. Eight thousand people are now 
existing—not living—away from their 
homes. Eight thousand people are being 
fed, and thousands of homes are com- 
pletely destroyed. An appallingly high 
percentage of them were so severely 
damaged that it will be impossible to 
repair them without complete recon- 
struction. Many of these shattered 
small homes are heavily mortgaged and 
have no insurance coverage against 
floods. It is impossible to buy 10 cents 
worth of insurance against floods. 

We rode through places which had 
been under 18 or 20 feet of water, and 
in some places up to 26 feet of water. 
Silt, muck, and slime had been left in 
the wake of the floodwaters throughout 
the area. It was 4 or 5 feet deep gen- 
erally, and in some places even deeper, 
where obstructions had slowed the cur- 
rent, permitting heavier deposits of mud. 
I saw thousands of railroad freight 
cars—not a few hundred but thou- 
sands—actually looking like children’s 
toys on Christmas morning, when they 
are piled on the floor. Only a few of the 
main streets have been plowed out to 
permit emerget.cy transportation. Most 
of the side streets had not yet been 
opened. Only a few people had thus far 
come back to see what was left of their 
hemes. At one or two places we saw 
them hauling sodden, slime-covered 
house furnishings and articles of cloth- 
ing out on the purches. Very little could 
be salvaged from these household ar- 
ticles. We saw chairs and sofas hanging 
from light wires, automobiles covered 
with muck, and merchandise swept out 
of warehouses and scattered all over. I 
saw one oil tank which held 30,000 bar- 
rels of oil deposited a half mile from its 
moorings. That is how terrific the flood 
was. 

We passed a lumber yard completely 
covered with mud and silt. This yard 
had been filled with lumber before the 
flood, and a little farther along we saw 
the lumber shattered and splintered and 
partially covered with mud. Hundreds 
of railroad cars had been picked up 
bodily and folded together like an ac- 
cordion. Tank cars were tossed to- 
gether in a huddle near the closest ob- 
struction. Huge 55,000-gallon oil-stor- 
age tanks were carried away during the 
flood, one of them being jammed against 
a bridge. 

In a used-car lot we saw automobiles 
up-ended and tossed about, half covered 
with mud. Houses were crushed like 
match boxes; porches were swept away. 
When we came to the section where fires 
had been started during the height of the 
flood due to explosions of oil tanks and 
chemicals, we saw where the fire had 
spread to nearby commercial buildings, 
which were at the time under water up 
into the second floor. The fire burned 
these buildings down to the water line, 
so that what was left when we came 
along was the first floor and half of the 
buildings, with the tops completely 
burned away. In one of the churches a 
stone had been set high on the wall 
marking the point at which the great 
flood of 1903 had risen. Next to it, on 
an adjoining building, we could see the 
new high water mark, several feet higher 


than the old flood level. Here and there 
were cattle, pigs, and other livestock 
that had been drowned by the flood. 
The stench wa; horrible. Throughout 
the area, where there had once been 
lawns and shrubbery in the front and 
back yards of the houses, there was now 
just a thick mass of muck. The toil and 
labor that must come to clean up these 
areas are almost beyond comprehension. 
But with the fortitude and courage that 
is characteristic of our people, the clean- 
up is proceeding. Businessmen, con- 
tractors, and labor groups are working 
shoulder to shoulder. 

In the evening we met at the Muhl- 
bach Hotel with Governor Arn, of Kan- 
sas, the mayors of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kans., and a group of sev- 
eral hundred people. We could have 
met with 10,000 people, but we did not 
have a place large enough to accom- 
modate more. 

We saw moving pictures taken during 
the height of the flood. Many of these 
views have been shown in the news- 
papers and on television, but the com- 
plete sequence which we saw was a truly 
terrifying spectacle of the havoc and 
destruction which come when the forces 
of uncontrolled waters are turned loose. 
At this meeting we heard from repre- 
sentatives of typical groups that had 
suffered from the flood. We heard from 
industrialists, merchants, railroad rep- 
resentatives, labor officials, small-busi- 
ness men, and residents of the area. 

The industrialists, the stockyard peo- 
ple, and the large business interests told 
us of the staggering sums of money 
which represented their losses, running 
into hundreds of millions of dollars, but 
what impressed us most was the un- 
selfish attitude which these people held. 
These businessmen who had lost millions 
upon millions of dollars told us that 
while these losses hurt them severely, 
they felt that they could survive, that 
they could clean up the shambles which 
the flood had left and go back about 
their business, but what worried them 
most was the little people who had little 
or nothing and were now without work, 
at least temporarily, and had lost all of 
their worldly possessions except the 
clothes on their backs. They all agreed 
that it was the little people who were 
hurt the most by this flood and they all 
stressed the point that there were two 
principal needs at the present time. 
One was immediate relief and rehabili- 
tation of the little people, that is, to 
give them the opportunity to re-estab- 
lish themselves, to re-establish their 
homes, to get back to work again. That 
they thought was the most important 
immediate need. The other need was 
to speed up the necessary flood-control 
work to make sure that such a catastro- 
phe would never occur again. 

That is the point which I wish to make 
for the Recorp. Every Senator will see 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. What 
I should like to ask is: What is going to 
be done about the flood? 

I think that this viewpoint was the 
general consensus not only of the peoples 
of Kansas City whom we saw and heard, 
but also of the Senators who accom- 
panied us on this visit. 
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It is all very well for us to pass emer- 
gency legislation appropriating $25,000,- 
000 to take care of needy people, but it 
would be better if the emergency had 
never occurred and we did not have to 
appropriate money for the emergency. 

We have already taken some steps to- 
ward providing immediate relief and re- 
habilitation, but much more will need to 
be done, and I am glad to see that the 
executive departments are working 
wholeheartedly on this problem. With 
respect to the long-range goal of seeing 
to it that such a catastrophe never again 
will occur, we here in Congress have 
much more to do. Part of this can be 
accomplished by providing funds in the 
bill which will come before us in a few 
days on the civil-functions appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to in- 
quire of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico whether it is not 
true that had the Budget Bureau recom- 
mended the funds to construct the pro- 
posed projects in accordance with the 
approval and recommendation of the 
Committee on Public Works of the Sen- 
ate, and under the regular authoriza- 
tions by Congress on the Kaw and Mis- 
souri Rivers there would have been no 
real damage done during the recent flood 
in Kansas City and St. Louis, or on the 
smaller rivers in the States of Kansas 
and Missouri. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I was informed by 
competent authorities who had to do 
with the technical end of the project, 
including the estimating of costs, that 


$300,000,000, spread over a period of 10 
years in the State of Kansas alone, 
would have saved an estimated damage 
of $1,000,000,.000 up to the moment. 
However, what I am trying to do is to 
impress upon the Senate the facts of the 


situation. I admire the railroads. They 
will rebuild and restore their facilities. 
But how do we know the same thing is 
not going to happen again next year? 
That is why I should like to see definite 
action taken by the Congress. 

Mr. MALONE, If there had been ap- 
propriated the money approved and rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Public 
Works of the Senate and authorized by 
Congress—if the Budget Bureau would 
have recommended such appropriations? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And approved by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MALONE. If the funds had been 
recommended by the Budget Bureau in 
accordance with congressional authori- 
zations by Congress, from 1936 up to 
the present time, it would have provided 
for the construction of the dam on Tut- 
tle Creek, the Toronto Dam in Kansas, 
and other projects, which would have 
prevented much, if not all, of the dam- 
age; is that correct? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

From Kansas City, we went on down 
into southern Kansas and stopped at 
Wichita on the Arkansas River. This 
part of Kansas drains southward into 
the Arkansas, but the same rainstorms 
that brought so much destruction to 
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northern Kansas and Missouri had also 
passed over this section earlier and 
flooded many of the cities and towns 
here and in northern Oklahoma. An- 


other of these towns was Miami, Okla., 


where we stopped in the late afternoon. 
Down here the pattern was the same: 
Rivers out of their banks, thousands of 
acres of crops destroyed, and again thou- 
sands of people driven out of their 
homes. The little man was always hit 
the hardest. 

I want to tell my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Martin}, 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Public Works, that thousands of acres 
of some of the finest wheat, from the 
granary of America, in the tate of Kan- 
sas, are gone forever. They will not pro- 
duce one penny of revenue. They will 
not produce one loaf of bread. 

What I am trying to impress upon the 
Senate is that some constructive action 
should be taken by Congress. 

I wish to call this point to the atten- 
tion of my good friend, the Senator from 
Nevada, because it bears on our discus- 
sion of a little while ago. 

It was in this area, too, that we saw 
a heartening sight in this depressing 
panorama. On one of the streams, Fall 
River, a flood-control dam had been 
finished not long ago. It was the first 
of a series of dams planned for a major 
tributary of the Arkansas River. Up- 
stream from this dam, where the flood 
waters came down unrestrained, we 
could see the unmistakable signs—dying 
crops, mud and silt, washed out bridges 
and roads. But below the dam, the 
stream had been kept within its banks, 
the fields were green and there was no 
sign that one of the worst rainstorms 
of record has passed over just a few 
days before. 

I hope that answers the question of the 
Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? , 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

The fiood-control dam had done its 
job—it had held back the tremendous 
volume of flood waters, and now they 
were being released slowly, at a pace 
that would do no harm to the lands and 
the people downstream. The plans of 
the engineers had fulfilled their promise. 
The dam had prevented enough damages 
to pay back a large part of its cost dur- 
ing this one flood alone. A few minutes 
flying time away, we saw this same 
dramatic lesson of man’s ability to save 
his resources from the wrath of the ele- 
ments when we passed over two dams on 
the Neosho River in Oklahoma which 
had done their job, too, and had held 
back destructive flood waters on that 
stream. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
the chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the Senate, that I appreci- 
ated the opportunity to see the flood 
damage at first hand during our recent 
trip into the flood area. 
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We all saw the devastation, the al- 
most complete loss of industrial plants 
and homes in the area supposedly pro- 
tected by dikes but which had failed due 
to the water overflowing them, resulting 
from the lack of provision for storage of 
flood water above them, as has been 
mentioned by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The flood had receded, and there was 
left the blue, stinking mud and silt, 
covering the floors and furniture in the 
houses. Many of the houses were moved 
off their foundations, a total loss. More 
than a total loss because it will cost 
money to get rid of the wreckage, in ad- 
dition to the total loss of the houses. 

But one of the most discouraging 
things was to see the men and women, in 
shorts and the men with their trousers 
rolled up, covered with muck, trying 
desperately to clean up a place big 
enough to sleep in and get some rest. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And barefooted. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes—trying to scrape 
off enough of the mud to find a place to 
sleep. All this, Mr. President, while we 
in Congress have been appropriating, 
since 1945, more than $40,000,000,000 to 
benefit the Hottentots, or, through trade 
treaties, to arm Russia and her satel- 
lites for a third world war, and to enable 
England to arm the Chinese Commu- 
nists, through Singapore and Hong 
Kong. 

In other words, we were supporting 
practically the entire world, building 
projects of every nature all over Europe, 
power projects, reclamation projects, as 
well as projects in Mexico, and we are 
even now getting ready to provide 
$8,500,000,000 more to finance Europe 
through ECA and the great point 4 pro- 
gram, which among other things guar- 
antees private investments in foreign 
nations. 

The foreign nations are the countries 
to guarantee the integrity of private in- 
vestments within their own borders— 
and to have free market exchange with 
the dollar—and stop manipulating their 
currency exchange for trade advantage. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam a great believer in 
point 4, but I believe that together with 
point 4 should be point 1, namely, con- 
servation of our own natural resources. 

Mr. MALONE. I should say that the 
point 4 program is turned around. The 
foreign countries should be the ones to 
guarantee the integrity of private in- 
vestments in their respective countries; 
such guarantee should not be made by 
us—that system is like a bank loaning 
money to a customer and then guaran- 
teeing its integrity—the bank would not 
last long doing business in that man- 
ner—and neither will the American tax- 
payers. Congress should be ashamed to 
even seriously consider such a principle, 
It encourages dishonesty. We had bet- 
ter try out a little of the point 4 money 
in Kansas City, St. Louis, Mo., Fre- 
donia, Kans., and even Reno, Nev., could 
stand a little help. The water was 
three feet deep on the streets of Reno 
last winter. 

Projects could be constructed in this 
Nation which would pay back their ac- 
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tual cost to the Treasury and many 
times over in taxes over the years. 

It is a silly thing we are doing, to be 
building projects all over the world— 
thinking we are buying friendship. We 
are due for a rude awakening. 

If the director will not allow projects 
to be constructed which the Congress 
has approved in this country, how can 
we prevent floods or increase our irri- 
gated areas for the increase in popula- 
tion? Only a spineless Congress would 
be pushed around by an incompetent 
administration. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
willing to discuss that matter at the 
proper time. 

Mr. MALONE. In my opinion, this is 
the proper time. When we have a $75,- 
000,000,000 budget before us with very 
little attention paid our own people. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I still think that flood 
control, soil conservation, and the con- 
servation of our natural resources, are 
the great desideratums we should seek 
to fulfill. 

Mr. MALONE. And we face the ap- 

propriation of perhaps eight or ten bil- 
lion dollars for foreign nations, one- 
third of which would prevent all flood 
damage in’the United States, according 
to the Army engineers. 
"Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr, President, unified 
plans for controlling these streams havVé 
been completed, the projects have been 
authorized and three of the dams have 
been built. But there are several other 
dams in the plan which have not yet 
been built because we have gambled with 
nature and held our work down to a 
snail's pace. 

The gamble we took at Kansas City 
and in the rest of the Kansas River 
Basin is still more startling. Here, too, 
we have unified plans for controlling the 
Kansas River and its many tributaries, 
They are completely integrated with the 
over-all plans for the entire Missouri 
Basin. They were drawn up by the best 
engineering talent in the world. We 
have built three or four dams so far— 
most of them small and not very costly— 
but we dragged our feet on the rest of 
them. We spent our money on other 
things—sometimes far from home. 

I am not disagreeing with some of the 
expenditures, but I still make the point 
that we are dragging our feet. We spend 
our money on many other things, al- 
though, in my opinion, the lifeline of the 
American way of life, the life stream for 
maintaining our standards, is taking 
care of our natural resources. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico whether he could verify the fig- 
ure estimated, I believe, as between three 
and a half and four billion dollars, as 
the total expenditure necessary to con- 
trol all floods in the United States on the 
principal stream systems, and to con- 
struct irrigation and reclamation proj- 
ects of a substantial amount of land, to 
be utilized by American citizens. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Unless the American 
people, through their constituted repre- 
sentatives, elected in a free way, do 
something about this matter, it will not 
be long before we may be importing food, 
instead of shipping food to other coun- 
tries. 

Mr. MALONE. Is the three and one- 
half or four billion dollars, which was 
estimated, the over-all amount that 
would be required? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is about the over- 
all amount that would be required. 

Mr. MALONE. Which is about one- 
tenth of what we have appropriated and 
sent to European and other nations since 
World War II began, with no hope of 
return. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not want to keep 
the Senator from using that argument, 
but I should not care to discuss it at 
the moment. The expenditure of a 
small amount of American money on do- 
mestic projects would put us in position 
to send even more than that to other 
nations. 

Mr. MALONE. But the preservation 
of our own economic system is para- 
mount, is it not? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There can be no ques- 

tion about that. I do not disagree with 
the Senator from Nevada in that state- 
ment. = 
- The cry “If we had only known” can 
never undo the damagé Aafia suffering, 
but perhaps it will help us plot a sounder 
course for the future. If we had only 
known that this flood was coming, we 
could have built these projects at a total 
cost of $300,000,000, and we would have 
saved the $1,000,000,000 damage, as well 
as the suffering of the thousands of little 
people. Or if we had spent just $150,- 
000,000 dollars to build three major 
dams, we could have avoided most of 
the damage and suffering. 

It is a shame and a disgrace that we 
who, as a Nation, have become so big in 
production, so big in inventive genius, 
so big in advancing high living stand- 
ards, and so big in international leader- 
ship, are nevertheless so small and so 
backward in protecting and conserving 
our own natural resources, which are the 
very foundation of our economic 
strength. If we are to continue our 
efforts to strengthen and assist the free 
democracies of the world, we must be 
everlastingly certain that we maintain 
and build up our own economic strength, 
even if it means a slight slowdown in 
our assistance to others. We must not 
fall into bankruptcy through neglect of 
our natural resources. 

The people in Kansas and Missouri 
who lost a billion dollars cannot buy 
flood insurance. The insurance under- 
writers will not handle it. Neither will 
they write insurance coverage against 
the loss of the precious topsoil that is 
washed away by these floods. But 
through our collective efforts as a strong, 
progressive Nation we can provide our 
people with flood insurance; we can 
build for them the dams, the levees, the 
floodways, the watershed retaining 
structures, that will control and harness 
the waters, keep them from doing any 


harm, and making use of the good that 
is in them when they are kept under 
control. We have the plans, we have 
the know-how. We have water-control 
plans for all of the major rivers in the 
Nation, and for many of the smaller 
ones, too. Most of these have already 
been authorized by Congress. All that 
is lacking is adequate appropriations of 
funds. If we double our present rate of 
appropriations, we will more than dou- 
ble the savings in flood losses and realize 
many other benefits. 

All these projects will repay their 
original cost. Some of them will repay 
from three to ten times as much as their 
original cost. We also have a long-range 
development, which will completely har- 
ness all of our rivers and develop our 
lands and water resources to the fullest 
extent. 

In 1927, Congress called upon the 
Corps of Engineers to make surveys of 
all of the principal streams. The en- 
gineers- made the surveys, within the en- 
suing few years, with the assistance of 
other Federal agencies. They laid out 
a framework of unified water develop- 
ment, plans from which practically all 
of our present programs have evolved. 
The highly successful TVA water-control 
system was developed on the basis of 
those studies. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. I am very much in- 
terested in the well prepared report 
which the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico has made. As chairman of 
the Public Works Committee, the Sena- 
tor has been giving a great deal of time 
to these projects. I wonder whether he 
has given consideration to making many 
of them self-liquidating, either through 
payment by governmental subdivisions 
of yearly rentals for the use of the dams, 
or through the planting of forests, and 
developments of that kind, which will in- 
cidentally control flaods. Probably some 
individuals would make annual con- 
tributions, as is now done under the 
Reclamation Service, and as was done 
in earlier years. I wonder whether the 
Senator has ever given thought to that 
suggestion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have given some 
thought to the return of funds advanced 
for the purpose of power development. 
Some of the dams to which I refer will 
be used, among other things, for the 
development of electrical energy which, 
in turn, will be sold. But let me ask my 
good friend from Pennsylvania, how 
much is Uncle Sam’s new revenue bill 
going to get out of an area where there 

is a property loss of $1,000,000,000? If 
we can build dams which will enable men 
to protect their lands, then thousands of 
acres will be made available for produc- 
tion, Wealth will be produced, prop- 
erty created, and taxes will be paid to 
the local and national Governments 
from the income received, which would 
not be possible if the property were de- 
stroyed. 
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Mr. MARTIN. If the Senator will 
yield further, I may say I agree fully 
with his statement, but it seems fair for 
all of us, as citizens, and for the business 
organizations to which we belong, to pay 
for the advantages which we secure. It 
is impossible in many localities to cbtain 
flood insurance. But this would be a 
type of flood insurance. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It certainly would be. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have wondered 
whether the distinguished Senator had 
given thought to the point to which I 
have referred. In my own State of 
Pennsylvania, we have been subject to 
floods for more than a hundred years. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And Pennsylvania has 
not fully recovered from the Johnstown 
flood, to this date. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes, we have recovered 
from that. Johnstown has rebuilt it- 
self twice, and, each time, it has re- 
built itself as a greater city. What was 
done, I think, was that the Federal Gov- 
ernment made a contribution—as I re- 
call, it was $7,000,000 though I am not 
sure—the county of Cambria made a 
contribution, and the city of Johnstown 
made a contribution. A viaduct was 
built, and a concrete basin. So far as 
the city of Johnstown is concerned, I 
think it has probably sustained a greater 
damage than any other city of the Na- 
tion; but I think the city has recovered 
from it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I hope so. 

Mr. MARTIN. But the city of Johns- 
town made its contribution, as did also 
the county. I may say that the city of 
Pittsburgh, also, is subject to floods. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I hope that my good 
friend from Pennsylvania will not think 
that contributions are not made locally, 
There are levee districts, drainage dis- 
tricts, and flood districts, through which 
the local communities make contribu- 
tions to the general situation. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iam raising the ques- 
tion, for the reason that I am a mem- 
ber of the Senate Finance Committee, 
and the committee faces a serious prob- 
lem of how to raise sufficient money to 
do the things which, as Americans, we 
desire to do. We are approaching a 
point of diminishing returns with re- 
spect to taxes, as the result of taxes 
being so high. What I want to do is 
to preserve a solvent, dynamic America, 
and also to have flood control, good 
roads, sanitary conditions, adequate 
hospitals, and all that: but it is neces- 
sary that we develop new sources of 
revenue. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Along that line, I may 
say that we are never going to develop 
new sources of revenue, if we destroy the 
greatest of all source of such revenue, 
which is the soil. How is it possible to 
raise new taxes in a State, such as 
Kansas, which has suffered a loss of per- 
haps $1,000,000,000? The point I make 
is very simple. Assume that I own a 
$3,000 or $10,000 house, and that it has 

a leaky roof. It would perhaps cost $150 
or $200 to repair the roof; but, in order 
to save that amount of money, let us 
assume that I neglect and fail to repair 
the roof, and that eventually the house 
collapses. In my opinion that is an ex- 


ample of what is going to happen in 
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America unless we take definite action. 
I fully agree that economy is necessary, 
but it will be impossible for us to main- 
tain our high American standards and 
to maintain our position as the most 
powerful nation of the world, if we do 
not preserve the basis of our standards 
and of our power. 

Mr. MARTIN. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that, aside from our individual 
freedom, the soil is our greatest asset. 
I hope that in America we will bring 
about the construction of the necessary 
dams, that we will plant forests, and 
take whatever other steps may be ad- 
visable to prevent erosion. That is 
being done in the State of Pennsylvania, 
and we are succeeding pretty well, al- 
though we still have a big problem. In 
that connection I appeared before the 
Senator’s committee this morning. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me give a little 
credit to a great Pennsylvanian who has 
passed on. The United States has about 
90,000,000 acres of timberland, covered 
with practically virgin forests. In my 
opinion, it represents the greatest of all 
our resources of that type, including 
even oil and gas. I thank the Almighty 
for “Teddy” Roosevelt and Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania, who, at about 
the turn of the century, began the move- 
ment for the conservation of the forests. 

Mr. MARTIN. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that, in Pennsyl- 
vania there are 15,000,000 acres of 
timber. It is second-growth timber, 
Through expenditures by the State we 
are developing it, and we hope that the 
next generation may have a great asset 
to replace that which some of the gen- 
erations which have gone ahead of us 
destroyed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is making my argument, 
There is no particular reason why the 
tenth generation, after we are called to 
the Great Beyond, should not be able to 
enjoy the forests and the grass, if we do 
not waste our money. We need to use 
a little common sense and to provide in- 
surance for,the future. 

Mr. MARTIN. Let us use the com- 
mon sense in the preservation of our in- 
dividual freedom, in the preservation in 
the strength of our economy, and in the 
preservation of our natural resources, so 
that we may turn them over to future 
generations. That is the only reason 
why I am interested in remaining in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, we also 
have a long-range blueprint that would 
completely harness all of our rivers, and 
develop their land and water resources 
to the fullest extent. Congress called 
upon the Corps of Engineers to make 
surveys of all of the principal streams in 
1927. The engineers made these surveys 
over the next few years with the assist- 
ance of other Federal agencies. They 
laid out a framework of unified water 
development plants from which prac- 
tically all of our present programs have 
evolved. The highly successful TVA wa- 
ter-control system was developed from 
this framework, and the general pro- 
grams which have proceeded in other 
basins likewise grew from this same 
foundation. As the science of water con- 
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trol has improved over the years, the 
major Federal agencies in this field, the 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, the Agriculture Department, 
and the Federal Power Commission have 
pooled their experience and technical 
talents in a gradual filling in of the 
framework, recommending from time to 
time that we authorize and proceed to 
build definite and unified programs that 
have grown into full bloom from the 
basic framework. The total cost of the 
long-range blueprint if it should be 
pulled off the drafting board today would 
probably be around fifty to sixty bil- 
lion dollars. Can we afford an expendi- 
ture of this size for the conservation and 
development of our natural resources? 
It is less than our national budget for 
the coming year. If we spread it over 
the next 10 or 15 years, that would re- 
quire $5,000,000,000 per year. Can we 
afford it? It is less than our current an- 
nual foreign-aid appropriation. 

I am not going to ask for the answers 
to these questions right now, but I am 
going to give my answer to the question 
that is uppermost in the minds of the 
little people whom we saw in Kansas and 
Missouri, and in the minds of the little 
people in other States where floods are 
an ever-impending threat, including my 
own State of New Mexico. That ques- 
tion is: “What are you going to do to 
see to it that such a catastrophe will 
never happen again?” And my answer 
is that I am going to do everything in 
my power to get larger appropriations 
for flood control and water control, and 
get the work speeded up so that we can 
prevent these severe drains on our 
natural resources and economic strength 
as soon as possible. This is the time 
to patch up our local differences on 
methods of procedure, to put shortsight- 
ed so-called economy pleas behind us, to 
ignore and forgive the ill-advised and 
misinformed pork-barrel critics, to hold 
steadfastly to the course charted by our 
best engineering talent, to suspend the 
rolicy of no new starts on water-con- 
trol projects, and to get on promptly and 
rapidly with the work of building our 
water-control programs. If we do these 
things, we will only be protecting and 
improving our economic strength 
against the day when international 
stress may call for more intensive de- 
dense than we have ever before known. 

Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not a fact that 
after every great flood disaster which 
has occurred in this country during the 
past hundred years or more the state- 
ment has been made that we must never 
again permit such a disaster to occur? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; and I think it is 
about time we lived up to that state- 
ment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does not the Senator 
believe it is necessary, in order to accom- 
plish that objective, there must be some 
single authority that will study the 
problem of the entire river system? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not interested in 
procedures, so long as the work is done. 
Our responsibility is not arguing about 
what department is going to do the work 
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or what authority is going to do it, but 
to take positive action about it. 

Mr. MURRAY. Iappreciate that. Of 
course, the Senator understands that 
there are a number of agencies, each 
acting independently, ‘each laying our 
programs. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think we have too 
many of them. 

Mr. MURRAY. Leading editorial 
writers in the country, in discussing 
the situation recently, have pointed out 
that these conflicting programs should 
be coordinated and carried out as a com- 
prehensive plan for the entire river sys- 
tem. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They certainly should. 

Mr. MURRAY. They should be 
brought together under some single 
authority. 

A New York Times editorial of July 
17, 1951, in discussing this problem, 
pointed out the fact that floods are re- 
curring disasters. It goes on to say, and 
I quote: 

That what ts needed is an agency, such as 
the Missouri River Authority, to reconcile 
the great variety of plans and purposes for 
different parts of the river and for different 
uses of the same parts of the river. The 
Pick-Sloan conglomeration, although it con- 
tains numerous worthy projects, is not and 
never was an over-all plan for the entire 
river. It resembles a jigsaw puzzle on which 
a number of well-meaning persons have 
worked. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. But, irrespective of the 
opinion of the New York Times—and I 
have a great deal of respect for its judg- 
ment—if we had given the Pick-Sloan 
plan a little help, if we had appropriated 
more money, we might have prevented 
some damage which has occurred. Let 
me tell my good friend from Montana, 
with whose general political policy and 
philosophy I usually agree, as he knows, 
that there are thousands and thousands 
of persons who lost their homes in the 
recent flood disaster who are not inter- 
ested in whether we have a Pick-Sloan 
plan or a Missouri Valley Authority, so 
long as some action is taken to evert 
future disasters. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. I do not know what the 
Pick-Sloan plan is, and I do not think 
anyone in the United States knows what 
it is. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So far as the Kansas 
and Missouri Rivers are concerned, I 
know that if we had appropriated the 
money for the Pick-Sloan plan there 
would not have been the recent flood 
disaster. 

Mr. MURRAY. It has been stated 
that there never was such a thing as a 
Pick-Sloan plan. It is said that the Pick- 
Sloan plan is nothing but a prospectus. 
A group of projects hurriedly thrown to- 
gether without adequate engineering. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Possibly it is, but ap- 
proximately a dozen governors from the 
Missouri Valley met in Kansas City 
three or four days ago. They are elec- 
ted by their home people who pass judg- 
ment upon them. They think the Pick- 
Sloan plan is a pretty good plan. 

Mr. MURRAY. But the secret of the 
whole matter is that there is opposition 
to a general over-all program such as an 


MVA from interests who feel that 
they may be adversely affected if we 
carry out a program such as the New 
York Times suggests. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam interested in try- 
ing to help the people who live in those 
valleys. Iam not interested in what the 
New York Times thinks about the Pick- 
Sloan plan, or about any other plan. 
What we need is action. 

Mr. MURRAY. Let us forget the New 
York Times. The President has named 
a Water Resources Board, which has 
made a careful study of the situation. 
I think it is recognized by everyone in 
the country that in order to have a plan 
which is really going to prevent recur- 
ring floods the problem as a whole must 
be attacked. We must have soil con- 
servation; we must have flood control; 
we must have irrigation, reclamation, re- 
forestation, and all the other things to 
make a total] plan along the lines of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I fully agree with my 
good friend from Montana. I have seen 
water resources committees appointed, 
and I have seen other groups of persons 
study the problem. All I am asking is 
that some action be taken, instead of 
Congress merely indulging in talk and 
reports being made. 

Mr. MURRAY. As the Senator re- 
members, when the Tennessee Valley 
program was first proposed, there was 
tremendous opposition to it. There is 
tremendous opposition to the program 
we are now discussing. Why is there so 
much oppositior toit? It is because cer- 
tain vested interests are afraid develop- 
ment of the program will affect them 
adversely. The power interests do not 
want to see the Government undertake 
projects which will develop low-cost 
public power. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think the develop- 
ment of power alone would pay 10 times 
the cost of the entire project. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. Had we under- 
taken a study of the problems connected 
with the Missouri River Valley and car- 
ried out a program on a broad scale to 
tackle the problem from one end of the 
river to the other, we could long ago have 
had in operation a development which 
would have prevented these disastrous 
floods. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Ido not want my good 
friend from Montana to think I am in 
disagreement with his general idea; but 
I should like to have people put to work 
on the project. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. The Senator 
from New Mexico is a cosponsor of the 
MVA bill. 

Mr. President, I think a very thorough 
study of the matter should be under- 
taken immediately, so that a determina- 
tion can be made as to the procedure .o 
be followed for the future, and so that 
we will not continue to have constant 
bickering between the various agencies 
which have control of projects in the 
Missouri River Valley. There ought to 
be one top authority that can reconcile 
the programs which may be offered for 
that area. In that way we can go for- 
ward with a program which will be self- 
liquidating. It will not have to cost the 
American people a dollar. The entire 


cost of the program will be paid back, 
with profit. It seems to me that it isa 
very serious thing to allow a group of 
interests v ho may feel that they will be 
adversely affected by a program, to pre- 
vent it being carried into effect. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I fully realize the ram- 
ifications of the different interests in- 
volved, private or otherwise, even gov- 
ernmental. I believe in the program so 
strongly that I have come to the con- 
clusion that, so far as the professional 
work is concerned, it should be done by 
the Army engineers, because they are 
a nonpolitical organization. Irrespec- 
tive of how good men there may be in 
different agencies of the Government, 
there exist throughout the agencies the 
ramifications of politics. This program 
is too large, it means too much for the 
United States to have it handled as a 
matter of politics. I should like to fol- 
low the ideas of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, but I know that if it were not 
handled by the Army engineers it would 
be involved in politics. 

Mr. MURRAY. Would the Senator 
have the Army engineers take hold of 
the entire program and determine what 
irrigation projects were to be construct- 
ed, what the reforestation program was 
to be, what the soil erosion program was 
to be? Would the Senator turn the 
whole matter over to the Army engi- 
neers? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I would have the Army 
engineers handle the program from the 
professional, the technical standpoint, 
only. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator means 
that the Army engineers should carry 
out the program in which they are in- 
terested, that is, flood control? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Of course, if the ac- 
tivities of the Army engineers were con- 
fined to flood-control projects well and 
good, but there should be an agency at 
the top to lay out the entire program, 
the agency having control of soil-ero- 
sion prevention and soil conservation to 
carry out that part of the program, and 
other agencies to deal with matters un- 
der their control. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think those having 
to do with prevention of soil erosion are 
doing good work. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that would be a satisfactory way of 
handling the matter? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. Iam not at this 
time discussing the philosophy of the 
handling of the entire program along 
the line suggested by my good friend 
from Montana. What I wanted to do 
at this particular moment was call the 
attention of the country to the necessity 
of taking action now. We talk and talk 
and make reports and hold conferences 
and present more reports, but the floods 
still come, and continue to come. 

Mr. MURRAY. We are trying to get 
rid of the damaging effect of floods. We 
have proposed a program along the lines 
of the TVA that would accomplish ex- 
actly what the Senator is urging. But 
every time we present the program we 
find objections raised, we find opposition 
tothe program. The result is that noth- 
ing is accomplished. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes, but something can 
be accomplished, because Congress has 
already taken definite action and au- 
thorized the appropriation of money for 
flood control. However, we do not get 
any money. Congress has spoken so 
loudly that anyone can understand whet 
Congress wants to have done. The Sen- 
ator from Montana will agree with me 
that Congress has authorized project 
after project to accomplish flood control. 
We have passed the stage of discussion 
of the merits of this and that project. 
Congress has acted, and its action is the 
law of the land. Other ideas may be 
brought forward for accomplishing flood 
control. However, no money is appro- 
priated for that purpose. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Army engineers 
recognize that the control of floods will 
not result in taking care of the whole 
problem. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is true. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Army engineers 
now acknowledge that to be true. They 
talk now about soil conservation being an 
important element in connection with 
the program. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think it is. 

Mr. MURRAY. So the program for 
controlling the rivers consists of a num- 
ber of projects and methods. The proj- 
ects which should be carried into effect 
should be coordinated and carried into 
effect asa whole. That will be the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thar the Senator. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
have just listened with profound inter- 
est to the colloquy indulged in by the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez] and the senior Senator from 
Montana {Mr. Morray!] concerning 
various ways and means of repairing the 
fiood damage in the Midwest, and pro- 
viding the machinery for preventing 
floods in the future. I am one of the 
members of the Public Works Commit- 
tee which a week ago made an inspection 
trip in the flooded area. We saw the 
devastation and destruction resulting 
from the breaking of levees and dams. 
We were told that that was the most 
terrific flood which that section of the 
country had experienced in 107 years. 

I appreciate the fact that the Senator 
from Montana and some of his col- 
leagues who are interested in promoting 
the Valley Authority idea are seeking to 
take advantage of this situation to stress 
the point that if we had adopted the 
Missouri Valley Authority plan instead 
of relying upon the Pick-Sloan plan, un- 
der which existing agencies carry on, 
much of this flood damage could have 
been prevented. 

Mr. President, I think that is a fallacy. 
I do not believe that the Valley Author- 
ity, the Army engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, or any other agency has 
such complete and potent control over 
the elements that it could have pre- 
vented the excessive rainfall which oc- 
curred in that area. The record will 
show that it was not the waters coming 
down the Missouri River which were 
largely responsible for the devastation 
and destruction; but rather the excessive 
rainfall in Kansas was largely responsi- 
ble for filling the Kansas River to the top 
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of its banks and overflowing the levees 
near Kansas City, Kans., end Kansas 
City,Mo. I wholly disagree with the con- 
tention being made by advocates of the 
Valley Authority plan that if such a pro- 
cedure had been in effect there would 
not have been the dire results which 
were experienced in the Midwest dur- 
ing the past few weeks. 

However, I can agree with the Senator 
from Montana in one respect, I share 
the opinion that everything should be 
done to study extensively the activities 
in that area of the Army engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the soil con- 
servation agencies, and other Federal 
groups in order to find out what has 
been done and what may be done in the 
future to conserve our soil and water 
resources. To that extent I think the 
Congress is obligated to do everything 
within its power to outline a future plan 
designed to cope with the flood ravages 
in the Missouri River Valley. 


FEDERAL ENCROACHMENTS ON TIDE- 
LANDS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks, a letter dated 
July 27, 1951, which I have received from 
Mr. Lee Price, Jr., president of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, together with a_ resolution 
adopted by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
convention held at Miami, Fla., on the 
8th of June 1951, in which the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce takes a stand 
against Federal encroachment on the 
tidelands, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Tulsa, Okla., July 27, 1951. 
The Honorable WiLt1aM F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator KNOWLAND: Through 
their representatives in convention, a hun- 
dred and forty thousand, thinking, young 
men of America recently expressed them- 
selves on a matter of concern to all of us. 
According to the Constitution, we believe 
that legislation is the responsibility of the 
Congress and is not within the province of 
the Supreme Court. A grievous wrong has 
been done which requires righting by the 
Conpress. 

The Jaycees of your State, together with 
those from the other 47, Alaska and Hawaii, 
urge you to study the attached resolution. 
It expresses our belief in the subject and our 
fears for the loss of individual rights, and 
yes—eventually liberty itself. 

Young men, everywhere, are calling on you 
to put right above everything else and then, 
to vote the dictates of your conscience. We 
are confident of your decision. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
LEe PRICE, Jr., 
President. 


FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT 


Whereas there exists in this Nation an un- 
desirable trend toward the centralization of 
power in our National Government to the 
hurt, destruction and detriment of State and 
local government; and 

Whereas the usurpation of power by the 
Federal Government is inimical to the best 
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interest of our people and of good govern- 
ment, Federal, State and local, and will tend 
to utimately place in jeopardy our American 
way of life; and 

Whereas this trend has become further in- 
tensified and augmented by recent court de- 
cisions whereby the Federal Government has 
obtained ownership to public lands and lands 
adjacent to the shores of the coastal areas 
of the sovereign States of the Union, which 
rights and properties were heretofore recog- 
nized as being vested in the States by pre- 
vious judicial decisions, treaties, and legis- 
lative enactments; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of this con- 
vention that these decisions have estab- 
lished dangerous legal precedents rendering 
all States and subdivisions of local govern- 
ment vulnerable to the dangers of further 
nationalization of properties, both public 
and private, without compensation, includ- 
ing the material resources of coastal and 
submerged lands and including oils, minerals, 
marine, animal, and plant life. It is the fur- 
ther consensus of the convention that 
these decisions, in effect, destroy valuable 
legal precedent and legislative enactments, 
and that they obliterate certain treaties 
whereby one of the States of the Union was 
admitted to statehood; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of this con- 
vention that national defense will benefit 
most and the American Nation will be made 
safer by continuing the development of our 
national resources under State and local 
control and through private enterprise; and 

Whereas the only recourse now available 
to the States and persons so affected by these 
decisions is the enactment of legislation by 
the National Congress whereby the land and 
property so affected by said decisions will be 
by the Federal Government conveyed back 
to the States and persons heretofore recog- 
nized as being the owners of said property: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, in convention as- 
sembled in the city of Miami, Fla., on this 
the 8th day of June 1951, That the Congress 
of the United States be memorialized to 
forthwith and immediately enact suitable 
legislation to curb the existing trend toward 
nationalization of these properties and re- 
sources, and further that said legislation 
conveyed back to the States and persons 
heretofore recognized as the owners of said 
resources and properties, the said resources 
and properties affected by said decisions; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress be memorial- 
ized to otherwise enact legislation giving 
proper recognition to local and State govern- 
ments and terminating the trend toward na- 
tionalization which now exists; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread at large upon the minutes of this 
meeting, that a copy of same be forwarded 
to the President of the United States of 
America, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to the President of the United States 
Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


PRODUCTION OF MINERALS AND METALS 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
about a year ago the Congress passed 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
under which authority was given to the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment to build up our economic prepared- 
ness in the face of Communist aggres- 
sion throughout the world. An impor- 
tant segment of that program was the 
production of raw materials and min- 
erals so essential not only for our mili- 
tary preparedness, but likewise for our 
industrial development, which is so vital 
in support of any military program. 
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Now that the Congress has passed— 
at least the Senate has already approved 
the conference report and I presume the 
House will approve the report today— 
the measure extending the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, it is timely to take an in- 
ventory to see what has been accom- 
plished. Today I should like to take a 
few minutes to discuss the production of 
metals and minerals as a part of our 
preparedness program, on the basis that 
if there have been any shortcomings, if 
this program has been unsuccessful to 
any great extent, Congress should make 
an inventory of the essential raw ma- 
terials and take any remedial action 
which may be necessary. 

In the spring of 1950 when prices of 
minerals were extremely low, stockpiling 
by the Federal Government was not ac- 
celerated. Many of the smaller mines 
closed down because they could not op- 
erate profitably. Mineral imports were 
gaining rapidly, and in the case of lead 
the foreign product brought into this 
country equaled the amount of lead pro- 
duced in the United States. Under such 
conditions the general economic status 
of our domestic mining industry was 
subnormal, and little attention was given 
the proposition that it is unwise from 
both an economic and military stand- 
point to be dependent to a large extent 
upon foreign production of essential 
minerals. 

The Korean outbreak changed this 
picture and, in addition to price in- 
creases it became apparent that every- 
thing possible must be done to stimulate 
the domestic mining industry. While 
prices increased in the United States, the 
world demand for metals also resulted 
in higher price levels. When price ceil- 
ings were set for our domestic minerals 
below the world levels, it was inevitable 
that many foreign producers would dis- 
pose of their products outside of this 
country. 

Many of our allies, like Great Britain, 
which controls much of the copper pro- 
duction in South Africa, did not increase 
shipments to this country because of the 
low price ceilings prevailing here. We 
have observed how tin and rubber pro- 
ducers in the East Indies have demanded 
abnormally high prices when the United 
States began its national preparedness, 
and the same policy apparently has mo- 
tivated many of the countries which pro- 
duce minerals in short supply here. 

The expanded preparedness program 
has encountered many difficulties be- 
cause of the inability of the mining in- 
dustry in this country to meet the in- 
creased demands for minerals. With 
defense orders taking priority, cut backs 
were inevitable in civilian allocations. 
The competition of stockpiling also be- 
came a factor and in the months since 
Korea we have paid a heavy penalty be- 
cause of the failure of our Federal Gov- 
ernment to encourage maximum produc- 
tion of minerals in the United States. 
Although this policy changed somewhat 
during the past year, it is not practica- 
bie to accelerate production overnight, 
and the low price ceilings established 
by OPS and the high costs of produc- 
tion have retarded full use of potentiali- 
ties of our domestic mining industry. 
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The Defense Minerals Administration 
has received hundreds of applications 
from small mine operators seeking finan- 
cial aid to develop new deposits. Fed- 
eral loans are also available for expan- 
sion of existing operations, and it would 
appear that complete cooperation should 
be forthcoming from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The Congress, in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, authorized a huge sum 
to stimulate exploration and production 
of minerals, metals and other raw ma- 
terials. There is no shortage of funds. 
About 80 exploration contracts have been 
approved. Because Idaho is one of the 
leading producers of lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, silver, and other essential miner- 
als, I have been in direct contact with 
many leaders in the mining industry and 
have followed closely developments dur- 
ing the past year. 

The consensus of these mining author- 
ities indicates that today the mineral 
situation in this country is far worse 
than it was 1 year ago. OPS low 
ceiling prices, unnecessary delays in 
handling applications and overlapping 
agencies have retarded domestic mineral 
production. 

Mr. President, once a nation embarks 
on the use of controls, or government 
planning, there is no limit to its field of 
operations, for it soon finds that the 
first control imposed will generally not 
work, and other controls have to be 
added, until the economy is saturated 
with them. That is wha* is happening 
in respect to lead. Look at the sequence 
of events: First, a ceiling price is estab- 
lished—the price proves too low to at- 
tract necessary imports; second, imports 
are drastically curtailed; third, domestic 
users with minor exception are unable to 
import the tonnages they require; fourth, 
shortages are artificially created, invit- 
ing partial Government allocation at 
first, and ultimately inviting complete 
allocation, with end-use controls. This 
may be good politics, but it is poor 
economics. 

According to information from DPA, 
there are some 40 different Federal agen- 
cies having some part in the procure- 
ment of domestic and foreign metals for 
the defense effort. A brief outline of 
the processes through which all pro- 
grams and plans for metal expansion 
for the war effort must go is as follows: 

Before any steps can be taken an es- 
timate must be made of metal require- 
ments and metal supply. One of the 
starting points is in the Statistical Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Mines, where the 
supply figures—both domestic and for- 
eign—are obtained. These are sent in 
to the interdepartmental stockpiling 
committee, where representatives of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Defense Muni- 
tions Board, Interior, and other mining 
agencies attempt to ascertain the direct 
requirements for military action and 
compare them with the supply figures 
brought in by Interior. The Army, 
Navy, and Air Force has not too much 
difficulty in determining direct require- 
ments, providing they know the type of 
action that they will be asked to carry 
on, but it is almost impossible for them 
to calculate the direct requirements nec- 


essary for the manufacture of the mu- 
nitions they may need. In addition, in 
connection with foreign supplies, the 
Navy must be called into the picture to 
determine what sea lanes for what ton- 
mages may be safe under what condi- 
tions. 

The computations of the Interdepart- 
mental Stockpiling Board, partially sta- 
tistical and largely estimated, are turned 
over to the Munitions Board as a best 
estimate of probable requirements. and 
on the basis of this information the in- 
dividual calculations for each metal and 
stockpile requirements are determined 
In addition, these same figures are 
passed on to the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, where additional estimates 
and statistics are added to cover civilian 
requirements under various conditions. 
and the total figure on requirements is 
then set up as a goal and passed on to 
Defense Minerals Administration. 

The Defense Minerals Administration 
in its Programs and Planning Division— 
a part of the Supply Division—with 
the aid of the United States Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines, re- 
estimates the supply picture, subtracts 
it from the requirements figure given it 
by DPA, and endeavors to fill out a pro- 
gram which will bridge the gap between 
the two. After this is completed, the 
whole matter is rushed to the economists 
of the Secretary of the Interior for an 
economic study. If they approve, it re- 
turns to Defense Minerals Administration 
and then is forwarded to the Defense 
Production Administration for approval 
In the event the approval is granted. De- 
fense Minerals Administration can then 
undertake the individual projects to fill 
the gap. 

These may be proposals made to De- 
fense Minerals Administration or may 
be proposals submitted by industry at 
the request of the Defense Minerals Ad- 
ministration. In either event the indi- 
vidual proposal must be checked against 
all departmental reports in the survey of 
the Bureau, and in most cases must be 
referred to field teams of survey, Bureau 
of Mines, and Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration personnel. Upon completion 
of field examination the project is re- 
ferred to the Supply Division for further 
Study. Upon approval by the Supply 
Division it is referred to the Expansion 
Division, where the preliminary negotia- 
tions are carried on. Upon approval by 
the Expansion Division, it must go to the 
Legal Division, and from thence to the 
General Services Administration for pre- 
liminary approval. Upon approval by 
GSA it returns to DMA for final appro- 
val. It is then forwarded to Defense 
Production Administratior for further 
approval. It is then routed through 
Budget and back to GSA for execution if 
it is purely a procurement contract or 
to RFC if it concerns a loan, or possibly 
to Export-Import Bank if the matter has 
to do with foreign deposits. The above- 
mentioned agencies and departments are 
all on the direct approval path. 

Many outside agencies, such as Agri- 
culture, ECA, and State, are concerned 
in many specific projects. 

I am sure that to most Senators this 
complicated process seems unrealistic, 
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and I am sure that anyone connected 
with the mining industry who has sought 
to get aid of any kind, whether for ex- 
ploration or in the form of a regular 
loan from RFC, has been discouraged, 
because it takes many months for the 
various Federal agencies to act upon ap- 
plications, and in many cases serious de- 
lays are occasioned. 

Depreciation of currencies abroad and 
the reciprocal trade agreements program 
have also handicapped our domestic 
mining industry, and subjected it to dis- 
couraging competition. 

Every Senator from the Western 
States has been receiving messages from 
his constituents asking when the metal 
muddle in Washington will be cleared 
up so that they can start producing the 
metals we need. I would venture to say 
that every Senator from a manufactur- 
ing State has been receiving letters from 
his constituents asking when and where 
he can procure the metals necessary for 
him to remain in business. In the past, 
many of these latter Senators must have 
felt that metal-mining problems were 
something they need not be concerned 
with. I think they can now clearly see 
that metal raw materials are the life- 
blood of industrial existence. We have 
been receiving glowing reports from the 
multitude of agencies here in Washing- 
ton that tamper with the metal industry. 
I would suggest that we disregard those 
reports for a minute and examine just 
exactly where we stand at the present 
time. In the face of a need for more 
metal we find that we have less. 

COPPER 


At the present time we have not much 
more than half as much copper available 
for industry as we had a year ago. The 
strike at the Garfield smelter of A. S. & 
R. has cut off 25 percent of the supply. 
The State Department’s approval of 2714 
cents for Chilean copper, while OPS re- 
fused until recently to permit 27'2-cent 
copper to be sold in this country, cut the 
available supply another 20 percent. 

It is pertinent to observe that while 
Chilean copper comes into this country 
at 27'5 cents a pound, the ceiling price 
in our own country is 2414 cents a pound, 

We need more copper for the defense 
effort so these agencies have taken away 
half of what we already had. In the 
meantime domestic expansion projects 
have been gathering dust for months in 
GSA files. 

LEAD 

In spite of the urge for additional lead, 
domestic production has increased little, 
ifatall. Asa result of OPS action which 
has kept two-thirds of our normal supply 
of foreign lead out of this country, we 
are now faced with the problem of get- 
ting along with 80 percent of what we 
had a year ago, 

ZINC 


Zine production within the United 
States has increased a little. Zinc con- 
centrates imported from foreign sources 
have declined. As of today our situa- 
tion in zinc is unchanged from a year ago. 
I doubt if the consuming industry or the 
Government realizes, however, that most 
of the contracts covering imported zinc 
concentrates expire in January and few, 
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if any, will be renewed at present prices 
permitted by the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation. Less than 6 months from now 
we can count on a drastically reduced 
supply of zinc. 

TUNGSTEN 


I hope you are all familiar with the 
splendid report of the committee of 
which the junior Senator from Texas 
is chairman. The situation is even 
worse than he outlines. Since that re- 
port was issued, the available supply 
has been still further reduced by inter- 
national allocations to other countries. 
We were short only 4,000,000 pounds of 
tungsten a year for our minimum in- 
dustrial requirements. Thanks to the 
international allocations, we now are 
short 6,000,000 pounds without anything 
approaching adequate provision for jet 
engines and armor-piercing shells. 

CHROMIUM 


We get over 50 percent of our supply 
of metallurgical chrome from Turkey 
and all our chrome from overseas, a 
most uncertain source as of today. The 
Defense Minerals Administration and 
the General Services Administration 
have a chrome program in northern 
California and southern Oregon but un- 
der this program no producer can pro- 
duce more than 2,000 tons a year. Our 
requirements are in the neighborhood 
of a million tons a year, yet the only 
program in effect would limit to an in- 
significant 2 percent of requirements any 
chrome production in this country. 

MANGANESE 


The manganese problem has been well 
known to industry and to Government 
and to producers since 1945. Without 
manganese our steel industry will have 
to close. Present imports are only 
slightly more than sufficient to main- 
tain our current production rates, prob- 
ably not enough to maintain the ex- 
panded steel industry we hear so much 
about. The only domestic program in 
effect is limited to an average of less 
than 3 percent of our annual require- 
ments for 5 Years. The only other thing 
offered to date is an unproven laboratory 
process for producing manganese from 
slag which might well cost a quarter 
billion dollars and years of time to put 
into effect if it would work at all. Our 
stock pile?—the less said the better. 


NICKEL 


The situation in regard to nickel is 
most crucial. Fortunately, there has 
been some improvement and there will be 
additional slight improvement in this 
particular metal—thanks to Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada and not to 
any action taken in Washington. 


ANTIMONY 


Antimony is a little metal but without 
it storage-battery manufacture is almost 
impossible. Yet, what is our antimony 
situation? We used to get a consider- 
able part of our antimony from China. 
Less than 20 percent of our requirements 
is produced in this country. OPS, by its 
dilly-dallying with its price ceilings, has 
cut off the bulk of our South American 
supply and seriously hampered our sup- 
plies from Mexico, and closed some do- 
mestic mines. We have appreciably less 
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metal available than we had a year ago, 
yet the Department of the Interior pro- 
crastinates about programs and the 
General Services Administration daw- 
dles on contracts, while the United States 
Navy has difficulty in getting such small 
amounts as 10 tons of this strategic 
metal. 
MERCURY 

Thanks to the foreign mercury cartel, 
this 100-year-old industry in the United 
States was killed. At the present time, 
90 percent of our mercury must come 
from Italy and Spain. If those sources 
were cut off, the balance of the world 
could not supply our requirements. In 
the first 6 months of this year imports 
plus a trace of domestic production 
were only two-thirds of consumption. 
The Department of the Interior has no 
programs and the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation has frozen multiple price systems 
so the remnants of domestic industry do 
no: know what to do. 

COBALT 


Everyone who can read knows the dire 
shortage of cobalt and its necessity in 
the defense effort, yet an increased pro- 
duction so far has been in spite of the 
Government rather than because of it. 
It is significant that in the past we have 
imported about 95 percent of the cobalt 
which is used in this country. A sim- 
ple procurement contract for an addi- 
tional million and a half pounds of co- 
balt per year, which we could have had 
at the beginning of next January, has 
been kicked around the multitudinous 
agencies in Washington for 7 months. 

These are just examples. There are 
dozens more metals and minerals simi- 
larly confused, but I think these few will 
bring home the fact that we are facing 
a metal muddle which approaches in 
importance a national scandal. 

Unquestionably many of my colleagues 
heard General Marshall make the state- 
ment that we were fighting a war in 
Korea to “gain time.” I might ask, 
“Gain time for what?” If the present 
rate of traveling backward continues, 
we soon will have no metals for national 
defense. 

How did we get into this mess? The 
answers are not too hard to find. For 
10 years we have been lowering tariffs 
on strategic and critical metals, discour- 
aging production at home and encourag- 
ing production abroad. We can hardly 
be surprised when foreign producers pre- 
fer to sell in the world market at far 
above the ceilings at which our domestic 
producers were frozen by the Office of 
Price Stabilization. We have gone out 
of our way as a national policy to become 
dependent on foreign sources; we should 
not be surprised if those foreign sources 
are weak reeds to lean upon. 

We have a tax structure as applied to 
mining that from 1940 to 1950 decreased 
exploration for new deposits an average 
of 75 percent. If we make it impossible 
for the mining industry to look for metal] 
deposits should we be surprised if, when 
the hour of need arises, we have no 
metal? 

If the Office of Defense Mobilization 
or the Defense Production Authority has 
any broad, general policy of materially 
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increasing the available metal supplies 
domestically or from Western Hemis- 
phere sources, I am quite sure that the 
myriad of administrative agencies with 
their fingers in the metal muddle have 
no knowledge of what that policy may be. 
Apparently the policy is to let the metal 
picture ride along until industry is ready 
to shut down before any steps are taken. 
Certainly the ineptitude of those in OPS 
who have to do with metal prices indi- 
cates a complete lack of realization of 
the importance of metal in the defense 
effort. Certainly the apathy with which 
the General Services Administration has 
been processing the contracts for ex- 
tended production within the United 
States would seem to indicate that our 
policy is to decrease production rather 
than increase it. 

The paucity of programs approved by 
the Department of the Interior and the 
limited scope of those programs which 
have been approved would indicate that 
there is too much confusion and red 
tape and too few patriotic citizens in- 
terested in the supply of metal so vital 
for any defense effort. 

The metal mining industry, both 
domestic and foreign, must know what 
metals are needed, what price will be 
paid, how long the market will continue 
and what, if anything, will be left to 
them, after taxes, if they do the job. 
The industry has never been told any of 
these facts and under the present ad- 
ministrative arrangement where more 
than a score of different agencies have 
their fingers in every cecision, there is 
little likelihood that it ever will learn. 

Mr. President, until this whole prob- 
lem is put in the hands of one agency, 
headed by a competent mining man, 
with full authority and full responsi- 
bility for results, we can expect nothing 
but more confusion and more delay. If 
that is done, and if the Senate Finance 
Committee, in its wisdom, will amend 
tax laws so as to make exploration and 
development of new mineral properties 
possible, then, perhaps, we can un- 
scramble this mess before it is too late. 

Let us only hope that foreign sub- 
marines do not cut off our available sup- 
plies of foreign metals before the job 
is done. 

We know that in the past there has 
been Communist influence in the Fed- 
eral Government. Are we sure that all 
of the agencies having to do with metal 
supplies are free from such influence? 

Mr. President, I am not mak'ng any 
direct charges of disloyalty, but it seems 
to me that the time has arrived for 
those who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of administering the metals pro- 
gram to become realistic, and do every- 
thing that has been authorized by the 
Congress to insure an adequate supply 
of critical materials and raw products 
for our national preparedness program. 

The first thought of any enemy na- 
tion would be to cut off our strategic 
metal sources. Why bother with mili- 
tary action when bureaucratic confusion 
is easier and cheaper to attain? There 
must be early coordination in planning 
for adequate supplies of strategic and 
essential minerals for national pre- 
paredness. 


Mr. President, I indeed hope that the 
proper committees of Congress will make 
an investigation to determine the cur- 
rent status of our minerals program, be- 
cause if the cease-fire conference now 
being held in Korea should fail, and if 
in the near future we should become in- 
volved in an all-out war, we would face 
@ very crucial situation, in that there 
would be an acute shortage of the min- 
erals and metals which we would have 
to have for our military and our eco- 
nomic preparedness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted at the con- 
clusion of my remarks a brief statement 
or declaration of policy by the Idaho 
Mining Association, issued at its recent 
annual meeting at Sun Valley, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion of policy was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


IDAHO MINING ASSOCIATION DECLARATION OF 
Poxicy, 1951 MEETING, JuLY 12-14 


Once again the mining industry is called 
upon to expand the production of minerals 
in order to meet a grave national emergency. 
The present military action in Korea and the 
threat of another world war demand of all 
Americans wholehearted cooperation in the 
defense of our liberties and the maintenance 
of our way of life. 

The production of minerals is preeminent 
in insuring our national safety and well be- 
ing. The opening up of new mineral re- 
sources is essential and for this reason pub- 
lic land policy, foreign economic policy, tax 
policy, and Government regulation of the 
sale of mining securities must be so framed 
and administered as to encourage expiora- 
tion for and development of mineral deposits. 

The Idaho Mining Association, represent- 
ing all branches of mining in Idaho, pledges 
@ full effort to this end and calls for the co- 
operation of all other industries in the State. 
Government, State and national, must re- 
frain from policies which would injure or re- 
tard our mineral production. 


PRODUCTION 


This association still adheres to the prin- 
ciple only the productive can be strong and 
only the strong can be free. Every day we 
are discovering new sources of mineral 
wealth in Idaho. Production of antimony 
and cobalt is assuming proportions to place 
our State in the forefront in providing these 
very essential minerals. The steady produc- 
tion of zinc, lead, and silver make of this 
the outstanding State in the Union in metal 
production. 

Investment of venture capital, intelligent 
cooperation on the part of labor and man- 
agement, and an enlightened policy of Gov- 
ernment toward this great essential industry 
will constitute a chain reaching from the un- 
tapped sources of mineral wealth to the 
products which go into furnishing security 
and happiness for our people. There must 
be no loss of time, wasted effort or ineffi- 
ciency in these times of danger. 

To bring about a balance of supply of 
strategic and critical minerals with require- 
ments and in the interest of our general 
economy and progress toward improvement 
in our American way of life, we urge that 
Government efforts be directed toward in- 
creased metal production rather than toward 
curtailment and elimination of uses. To 
this end we urge a streamlining and simpli- 
fication of Government agencies dealing with 
mining activities and the elimination of the 
multiplicity of bureaus clothed with author- 
ity in matters affecting defense. 

We oppose subsidization of foreign metals 
such as is contemplated in the proposed pur- 
chase by the Goverment of metals from 


abroad at prices higher than the ceilings 
fixed in this country and resale here at such 
prevailing ceilings. We urge rather a freeing 
of domestic metais from price controls, thus 
creating a free market at world prices. Such 
a@ policy will aid materially in increased do- 
mestic production and will add a needed in- 
centive to exploration and development of 
new ore bodies. 
OUR PROGRAM 

1. Labor-management: A labor-manage- 
ment policy based upon intelligent collec- 
tive bargaining; promoting the objective of 
making secure the rights of labor to a fair 
wage and proper working conditions, and the 
protection of rights of management 
loyalty of employees and understanding of 
problems; thus assuring to the public 
operation of this great basic industry co: 
tinuously and with a full scale of production. 
Above all, strict provisions of law designed to 
purge Communist influences must be en- 
forced and both labor and management must 
cooperate if this is to be effective. 

2. Tariff: A tariff policy protecting our 
domestic industry from the competition of 
countries which, because of richer natural 
deposits, lower rates of wages and devalued 
currencies make it possible for them to 
undersell domestic producers. 

3. Public-lands policy: A public-land pol- 
icy which will maintain the long-established 
practice of fostering mineral production by 
private enterprise on the public domain and 
in the national forests. We strongly oppose 
any attempt to nationalize our mineral re- 
sources or to extend the Government leasing 
system to cover land valuable for minerals 
and metals. We ask that onerous and re- 
strictive requirements for the location and 
patenting of mineral claims be discontinued 
in order that development of mineral re- 
sources shall not be retarded. We commend 
the objectives of better and more orderly 
development of claims held under our min- 
eral laws. 

4. Taxes: We ask for the repeal of the so- 
called excess-profits-tax law upon the 
grounds that as applied to mining it is in- 
equitable and discriminatory, in addition to 
being complicated and difficult of adminis- 
tration and the formulas used in determin- 
ing excess profits do not reflect actual fiscal 
conditions in the operation of a mining en- 
terprise. The normal and surtax rates 
should be reduced for the reason that they 
offer a deterrent to mining ventures. The 
feature of doubie taxation of profits of cor- 
porations where distributed to stockholders 
should be eliminated. 

Federal taxes have become a major ob- 
stacle to the production of metals and min- 
erals. We especially commend the recent 
action of Congress in proposing a tax bill 
which recognizes the importance of treat- 
ing as items of expense the cost of develop- 
ment, once a commerciai ore body has been 
made ready for production. It is important 
that this provision remain in the law when 
finally enacted. Our local and State govern- 
ments als® should adopt tax policies en- 
couraging mineral development. 

5. Roads: The construction and mainte- 
nance of mine-to-market and access road 
to both old and new mining districts must 
be carried out to aid in making available a 
supply of strategic metals and minerals 

6. Monetary policy: A currency with a 
metallic base, using gold and silver, is essen- 
tial to our economic well-being and our 
position as the leading commercial nation 
of the world. We urge the repeal of the 
prohibition of free circulation of gold, and 
we urge that the right to own and export 
gold be restored to our citizens. The con- 
tinued purchase of domestic gold and silver 
is essential in aiding the production of base 
metals. 

7. Stockpiles and premiums: The stock- 
piling program of the Federal Government 
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for strategic and critical materials, particu- 
larly minerals, should be conducted in a 
manner which will not disturb or unbalance 
the industrial situation. Such materials 
should be purchased so as not to interfere 
with the economic uses of such materials as 
far as possible, and to that end it is rec- 
ommended that the purchasing agent of the 
Federal Government follow a policy of pur- 
chasing such materials, especially minerals, 
at times when there is either a balance of 
production or consumption or a surplus of 
production, rather than during periods when 
industrial demands are such as to utilize the 
entire output. 

8. Publicity: The attitude of the public 
toward the mining industry is of supreme 
importance. Unrealistic legislation and on- 
erous controls are due to hostility on the 
part of those who are ignorant of the im- 
portance of production of metals and min- 
erals to our domestic economy and our na- 
tional defense. We urge upon the Officers 
and members of this association the prac- 
tice of acquainting all segments of the pub- 
lic, through existing media, with the eco- 
nomic facts affecting the existence of our 
industry and its importance to our national 
security and the welfare of our people. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND PEACE 


The economic development of Idaho and 
its great mining industry has been based 
upon the principle of private enterprise and 
the investment of taxpaying capital. We 
note with approval the program of develop- 
ment of power on the Snake River north of 
Weiser through a series of low head dams to 
be constructed by private agencies with pri- 
vate capital. Such a project will furnish 
needed power for mining’ enterprises 
throughout central Idaho and will materially 
aid in the industrial development of our 
State. We regard as economically unsound 
the proposed building of a high dam at Hells 
Canyon. Such construction will be costly 
to taxpayers and will result in little benefit 
to irrigation and through flood control. We 
urge upon the proper Federal authorities 
the granting of permits for construction of 
the low head dams and we ask our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to use their efforts 
to bring this about. 

Free, private, competitive enterprise is 
the rock upon which the mining industry 
is founded. Upon this solid foundation the 
prospector with his faith, courage, and in- 
dustry, the engineer and geologist with his 
genius, the metallurgist with his research 
and the business executive with his infinite 
capacity for taking pains have built a mighty 
fortress of mineral production which sup- 
ports our national economy and security as 
a free Nation. The miners of Idaho call 
upon the statesmen and rulers of the world 
to bring about that peaceful climate in 
which this great enterprise can add to the 
happiness and well-being of all earth's peo- 
ples and will not be called upon again to 
break into the treasure vaults of a bounti- 
ful Creator to bring forth treasures to be 
fashioned into weapons of destruction. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1717) to amend 
and extend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 and the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted on its amendment num- 
bered 3 to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
82) to amend title 28 of the United States 
Code so as to add thereto a chapter re- 
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lating to procedure in condemnation pro- 
ceedings; that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the 
amendment of the House to the title 
of the joint resolution; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. CELLER, Mr. WALTER, and Mr. REED 
of Illinois, were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 302) amending an act mak- 
ing temporary appropriations for the fis- 
cal year 1952, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 360. An act for the relief of Stefan Len- 
artowicz and his wife, Irene; 

S. 470. An act for the relief of Sister 
Bertha Pfeiffer and Sister Elzbieta Zabinska; 

S. 1229. An act for the relief of Jan Josef 
Wieckowski and his wife and daughter; 

H. R. 2192. An act to amend section 313 (b) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930; and 

H. R. 2321. An act to protect consumers 
and others against misbranding, false adver- 
tising, and false invoicing of fur products 
and furs. 

REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 1762, MUTUAL 
SECURITY ACT OF 1951, TO THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS AND 
THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
SITTING JOINTLY 


Mr. CONNALLY. As chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 1762, 
to promote the foreign policy and provide 
for the defense and general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international security, referred to as 
Mutual Security Act or 1951, which has 
been referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services, jointly. 
It is our purpose to give it joint consid- 
eration, to have a joint vote, and to sub- 
mit a joint report. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Texas, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. As 
acting chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, in the absence of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet], let me say 
that the Armed Service Committee be- 
lieves that the bill should be considered 
jointly by the two committees, in view of 
the fact that 75 percent of the authoriza- 
tion relates to our national defense 
rather than to the defense of Europe. 
That means, of course, the defense of 
this country. We think that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services should sit, 
with equal rights with the Members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

I want to commend the Senator from 
Texas, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the request of the Senator 
is granted. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the Armed 
Services Committee, I appreciate the 
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step just taken by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas (Mr. ConNALLy], 
and I agree with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], that the Armed Services 
Committee should have an equal oppor- 
tunity with the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in hearings on the bill which 
contains such a large amount of money 
for foreign military aid. I am delighted 
that the request has been made and 
agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, one 
of my chief motives in connection with 
this matter was that this action would 
facilitate the consideration of the bill 
and save time, since both committees 
will act together, both will consider the 
bill, and both will vote together. It will 
be unnecessary for one committee to 
consider it and then wait while the other 
committee considers it. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am happy to hear the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas say that it will facilitate 
hearings, because many Senators have 
asked me when the Senate would ad- 
journ. Senate bill 1762 is only one 
feature of the “must” legislation, and it 
is a measure which might cause delay 
and prevent Congress getting away from 
Washington at an early date. If the 
joint meetings of the committees will 
facilitate the business of the Senate, it 
will enable Congress to adjourn within 
a reasonable time. 


CONTINUATION OF 1951 APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in 
reference to House Joint Resolution 302, 
which has just come from the House, 
I want to say to Senators on the other 
side of the aisle that it is exactly like 
the joint resolution which was passed a 
month ago. The only difference is that 
it provides for an extension of 2 months 
instead of for 1 month, and there is the 
following provision added by the House: 

Sec. 4. Section 3 of such joint resolu- 
tion is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
“Provided, That appropriations and funds 
made available and authority granted pur- 
suant to any other act making appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1952 shall remain 
subject to the provisions of this section 
until enactment into law of the Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation Act, 1952.” 


It provides for $2,000,000 for the In- 
stitution of Inter-American Affairs, in 
aid of the Palestine refugees. 

I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint reso- 
lution, 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution emphasizes a condition 
which I do not like to see happen, and 
I do not believe the Senator from Ten- 
nessee likes to see it any better than 
I do. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. No; I do not. 

Mr. BRIDGES. But because of delay 
in passing the appropriation bills this 
year, and in order to keep the Govern- 
ment functioning, it is necessary to re- 
sort to such action. For that reason I 
favor the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion, although I want it distinctly un- 
derstood that I am against the princi- 
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ple involved. Under the circumstances, 
we can do nothing else than to pass the 
joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 302) amending an act 
making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read twice by its title. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 302) 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that progress in con- 
nection with the appropriation bills is 
being made at a very excellent pace, and 
I hope to report others within the next 
2 weeks. I trust it may be possible to 
report the military appropriation bill 
shortly. We shall do our best. I know 
I have the cooperation of my distin- 
guished friend from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Brivces] who is always willing to 
go along. I thank him and I thank the 
Senate for the action which has just 
been taken. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee for the speed which his com- 
mittee is now making on appropriation 
bills. The members of the committee 
have certainly been working hard and 
are reporting them very promptly. The 


appropriation bills and other must leg- 
islation must be passed before Congress 
can leave Washington. The senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is certainly doing 
his utmost to speed them up. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution which has 
just been passed may be enrolled and 
signed during the recess of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
think we can safely count on reporting 
within the next 2 weeks all the appro- 
priation bills except the military bills. 


MORRIS KLEINMAN AND LOUIS ROTH- 
KOPF—MOTIONS FOR RECONSIDERA- 
TION 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, in antici- 
pation of some letters to come, the Sen- 
ator from Washington wishes to define 
his own position with reference to a 
question which has been pending before 
the Senate since early in April of this 
year. It was early in this month that I 
received the following interesting note 
from a Miss Alma A. Imus, of Kalama, 
Wash., which merely says: 

KALAMA, WaASH., 
? July 3, 1951. 
Hon. Senator CAIN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Up to the present time I 
have liked the stand you have taken, but 
this—How come? 

Sincerely, 
(Miss) Atma A, Imus. 


That letter was followed shortly after 
by a communication, which threw some 
light on the question which Miss Imus 
had raised in her provocative note. This 
one came to me from Portland, Oreg., 
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was signed by a Mr. M. C. Ohlemuller, 
and says: 
PORTLAND, ORFG., 
July 5, 1951. 

Dear Mr. Carn: I have followed your ca- 
reer as Senator, though I am not one of your 
constituents, with applause and approval; 
but I do not see you as the man who con- 
nived at the release of the two Communists, 
Kleinman and Rothkopf. Your motion to 
reconsider the citations against these two 
men looks like “dirty politics” to me and 
definitely not up to the standards we have 
come to expect you to uphold. 

We have too few straight-talking ard 
straight-action men in Washington. It its 
disappointing to read of such conduct on your 
part. Better repeal the Smith Act, which is 
open to much criticism than to commit such 
an evasive act. 

Sincerely, 
M. C. OHLEMULLER. 


Mr. President, in the same week in 
which those letters were written, I re- 
ceived two others on the same subject, 
and I wish to read them. The first is 
an unusual letter, in a way, from a Mrs. 
Mildred H. Keller, of Vancouver, Wash. 
She writes: 

VANCOUVER, WASH., 
July 3, 1951. 
Senator Harry CAIN, 
Washington, D.C 

DEAR Sir: It is distressing to read of our 
own Senator doing anything which would 
give aid and comfort to criminals or rack- 
eteers in our United States. 

If the enclosed article is telling the truth, 
what is your explanation? 

What are we sending our sons into military 
service for? To defend our America, of 
course. But if our highest cfficers of our 
land are apathetic, what a heartache it is to 
every one of us. 

Sincerely, 
MILDRED H. KELLER. 


The last of the four letters comes 
from A. B. Harrison, of Portland, Oreg., 
who writes: 

PORTLAND, Opfrc., 
July 2, 19512. 
Hon. Harry CAIN, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAIN: Robert S. Allen, in 
his column printed in today’s Oregonian, 
accuses you of defeating the ends of justice 
by entering a motion when only a handful 
of Senators were present, to reconsider con- 
tempt citations against two men (Rothkopf 
and Kleinman) reported by the Kefauver 
investigating committee as criminals, thus 
preventing the Justice Department from 
proceedings. 

Allen's column accuses you and other 
Senators of having been secretly urged by 
certain top TV officials not to force a court 
test of television's right to broadcast pro- 
ceedings without approval of participants. 

Your motion appears to be earning you 
the contempt of honest citizens ana throws 
grave doubt on your fitness to be a United 
States Senator. 

I should appreciate hearing from you 
what you may have to say in answer to Allen's 
accusations. 

Yours very truly, 
A. B. Harrison. 


Mr. President, I was interested, quite 
naturally, in what Mr. Allen had said, 
and, because of Mr. Harrison’s thoucht- 
fulness in sending me the article, I was 
able to give thought and consideration 
to what it was that Mr. Robert S. Allen 
had in mind. I think I ought to read 
this article in its entirety. It will re- 
quire but a few moments. It is under 
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the date line of Washington, July 1, and 
reads: 

The sordid velations of the Senate crime 
investigation may have profoundly shocked 
the Nation, but Congress still seems to be 
completely unmoved. Its apathy ts an- 
dalous as some of the underworld di ires. 
Not only has nothing been done of 
structive nature, but in one tnst 
exact opposite has occurred 

Following is the amazing box s« 

1. Although members of the i 
committee weeks ago intr 1c 
of bills to curb ¢g 
and other rackets, rothing ha 
about them. The measures ar 
ing dust in the pigeonh 
Judiciary and Interstate Com 

Senators Par McCarkan 

ada, and EDWIN C. JOHNSON 
Colorad chairman of these 
have scheduled no hearings and indicate 
intention to do so. Similarly, Senate 
ocratic Leader ErNEsT McFarLanp, Dem 
Arizona, hasn’t lifted a finger to do anything 
about these anticrime bills. 

2. At the instigation of Senator 
Cain, Republican, Washington, the 
for 2 months has blocked contempt proceed 
ings against two notorious Cleveland ga 
sters who defined the crime committee. 
They are Morris Kleinman and Louis Roth- 
kopf. Following is what a report of the 
committee’s files says about this pair: 

“Testimony in Cleveland, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, and other places has shown that Roth- 
kopf and Kleinman are part of a group of 
one of the most active and important inter- 
state criminal and gambling syndicates in 
he Jnited States. This gang is well 
financed. They have extensive operations in 
Ohio and Kentucky, some interests in Mich- 
igan, also in Las Vegas, in California, and 
perhaps in West Virginia, and Florida.” 

Yet, at the behest of Carn, nothing has 
been done about cracking down on tl 
hcodlums who thumbed their noses 
crime probers—who, like the rest of the ! 
ate, seem to be completely undisturbed by 
this astounding situation. 


mbit 
ur stig. ¢ 
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affair goes 

back to last March 30 when Senator EsTEs 

KEFAUvER, then chairman of the investigat- 

ing committee, asked the Senate to vote con- 

wite 

nesses. The list included Frank Costello, 

Joe Adonis, Frank Erickson, now serving one 
sentence, and Rothkopf and Kleinman 

All the contempt citations were approved 
by unanimous vote. But 3 days later, Apr 
2, when only a handful of Senators were pr 
ent, CAIN rose and entered a motior ( 
reconsider the citations against Kleinmar 
and Rothkopf. The Senate’s record sh 
this was done without objection. 

That is, no one then or since has r 
@ voice to challenge Catn’s str: : 
tude for these two hig-shot gamb! 

The effect of Catn’s motion was t 
hole the contempt citations 

This motion to reconsider is still pend 
it’s listed as unfinished business on th 
ate Legislative Calendar. As 
there, that means the Justice Depart: 
barred from placing the case of the 
men before a grand jury. In other ¥ 
CAIN’s motion has operated as an injur 
for the two hoodlums—at no expense or 
convenience to them 

CaINn gave a significant clue as to wha 
behind this amazing affair when interviewer 
by this column. 

“I have no personal interest in either of 
these men,” he said. “My objection to cit- 
ing them for contempt was based on the 
conviction that no witness should be made 
to testify before television if he doesn’t 
want to.” 

Inside fact is that certain ton TV officials 
have secretly urged a number of prominent 


long as it sta‘ 
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Senators, including members of the crime 
committee, not to force a court test of tele- 


vision’s rights to broadcast proceedings with- 
out approval of participants. 


Mr. President, after the receipt of 
those letters, and after reading Mr. 
Allen’s very interesting article, I wrote 
an identical letter to each one of those 
who had written to me, a letter which I 
expect to write to others in the future. 
Following the customary salutation, the 
letter reads: 


I was both encouraged and disturbed by 
your letter of July — concerning my motion 
to reconsider two contempt citations. I was 
encouraged by your indignation at racketeer- 
ing and political corruption and disturbed 
by the fact that my own position was un- 
reasonably misrepresented in the article by 
Robert Allen. 

My stand on the contempt citations is 
prompted solely by the fact that I believe 
every man, however guilty he may be, and 
regardless of the crime of which he is ac- 
cused, has a fundamental right as an Ameri- 
can to come to trial before a fair and un- 
prejudiced jury. The right of fair trial is 
synonymous with freedom and democracy. 
Today, in the Communist-dominated coun- 
tries of the world, we have a tragic example 
of how “public trials” can be twisted and 
warped to serve the nefarious ends of un- 
scrupulous persons. We must not permit 
even the slightest infringement on our 
American system of trial by jury. 

Under our system of government, every 
person is innocent until proven guilty. That 
constitutional principle applies to each of 
us: To President, to beggar, to preacher, and 
to pickpocket. Upon this great principle, 
we have built a nation of freemen. We 
cannot have two standards, one for those 
whom we think guilty and one for those 
whom we think innocent. If we let down 
the bars in the case of those we dislike, we 
will eventually expose all of our citizens to 
the cold hand of totalitarianism. 

I moved for reconsideration of two con- 
tempt citations on the ground no proceed- 
ings ought to be taken for refusal to testify 
before a battery of television cameras until 
the issue of self-incrimination and self-pro- 
tection has been decided by the courts. 
Here, in my opinion, was a new issue 
which—regardless of whether it affected 
honest men or racketeers—should be decided 
legally and constitutionally. My only hope 
in introducing such a motion was to give 
the Congress an opportunity to study this 
question seriously. It would seem that some 
of the flagrant publicity which has been 
involved in the recent hearings had the 
effect of prejudging guilt. 

I am firmly opposed to rackets and racket- 
eering. I voted for establishment and con- 
tinuance of the Kefauver committee. But 
I support with equal vigor the constitutional 
right of every individual on the principles 
which our forefathers have laid down. 

With every good wish, I am 

Most cordially, 
Harry P, Carn. 


Mr. President, I wish very briefly to 
refiect on the steps which led up to and 
surround the motions for reconsidera- 
tion which I entered. 

On the night, in last March, when 
Morris Kleinman and Louis Rothkopf 
were called upon to testify before the 
Crime Investigating Committee, I was 
watching my own television set, in the 
company of my own family and friends. 
I saw the two witnesses for the first time 
on my own television set. It seemed to 
me that those witnesses were entitled 
to a degree of courtesy and considera- 
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tion which was not evident, to my mind. 
These witnesses did not state their in- 
tention of refusing to answer the ques- 
tions. They said they would not testify 
in front of cameras which would take 
them into tens of thousands of homes, 
bars, taverns, honky-tonks, and many 
other types of accommodations. I 
thought on that night, Mr. President, 
and I believe now, that their position, 
which has nothing whatsoever to do with 
their guilt or innocence with reference 
to crimes they may have or may not 
have committed, was a reasonable and a 
valid position. Certainly I would be in- 
clined to that same position were I 
called to testify in defense of my own 
reputation and character. 

During the course of this television 
performance—for I thought it could be 
considered to be such—I heard it stated 
that the two witnesses were going to be 
charged with being in contempt of the 
Senate for refusing to answer questions 
before the television cameras. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HuntT 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from 
Arizona? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Someone was talk- 
ing with me a minute ago when the Sen- 
ator was speaking about this matter. 
As I take it, the Senator feels that the 
Senate commitcees can obtain the in- 
formation they need without witnesses 
testifying under television, just as well 
as they can get it with the witnesses 
testifying under television? Is that the 
position of the Senator? 

Mr. CAIN. In part my position is that 
with reference to these two individuals 
who said only, “We will not testify be- 
fore television,” that the Crime Com- 
mittee, had it so desired, could have 
fully interrogated those witnesses in the 
absence of television and might have 
found grounds for supporting the com- 
mon understanding that these men were 
guilty. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Do I understand 
the Senator is not making any distinc- 
tion between these two witnesses and 
any other witnesses that might come be- 
fore a committee who do not want to 
testify under the lights? 

Mr.CAIN. The Senator from Arizona 
is quite correct. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I saw a witness 
interrogated for 3 hours under those 
lights, and saw him hold up his hands 
because of the severe headache caused 
by testifying under the lights. Anyone 
who has been under them knows that it 
is not a very happy thing to sit under 
those bright lights for a long period of 
time with them shining in his eyes. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Arizona 
is a distinguished and very able trial 
lawyer. The Senator from Washington 
is not. I think, however, that the Sena- 
tor from Arizona would agree with the 
Senator from Washington that there are 
some witnesses who could testify well in 
support and defense of their own posi- 
tion before television or under any other 
circumstances, whereas many another 
witness would be totally incapable of 


President, 
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putting, to use a slang phrase “his best 
foot forward,” if required to testify in 
front of television cameras. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I may say to my 
good friend that when I was on the bench 
I always refused any proceedings in the 
trial to be broadcast. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator did that, I 
take it, in support of his conviction that 
every witness is entitled to testify in the 
most harmonious circumstances so that 
every innocent person may be provided 
with every opportunity to establish his 
innocence. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Yes; and I did not 
believe that the court should be made 
into a show. I always look upon a court 
as a court of justice, and not a show. 

“Mr, CAIN. Iam very grateful for that 
observation. 

Mr. 2resident, in a word I merely said 
to my friends on that evening last March 
that those two men whom I had just seen 
on television, and whom I had never 
seen before in my life, might be held in 
contempt of the Senate by 95 other Sen- 
ators—which I did not believe to be the 
fact for a minute—but not by the Sen- 
ator from Washington. I was simply an 
American citizen on that occasion watch- 
ing other people who were being accused 
of serious crimes, and not provided, in 
my opinion anyway, with an opportu- 
nity adequately to defend and protect 
themselves. 

In putting myself in their shoes, I 
would have taken a position identical 
with theirs, that if the committee wanted 
to seek the truth from me, they could 
close the doors and settle down to a job 
of work under such conditions that my 
mind would not be distracted and I 
would be given an opportunity to pre- 
sent my case, for it would be my reputa- 
tion and my life which were involved. 

Mr. President, several short days 
thereafter my friend the Senator from 
Tennessee {[Mr. KEFAUVER], the chair- 
man of the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee, offered 12 contempt cita- 
tions on the floor of the Senate, and they 
were approved, as I recall, without ob- 
jection. It is unimportant, and only 
natural that, it being late in the after- 
noon, there were but a handful of Sen- 
ators on the floor. There is nothing 
unusual about that at all. The Senator 
from Washington was among those who 
were not present that afternoon. He 
read about the offering of the citations 
in the Recorp the next morning. It was 
on the following day, or shortly there- 
after anyway, that the Senator from 
Washington offered his two motions 
to reconsider the contempt citations 
against these two men who live, I think, 
in Ohio. 

After the motions to reconsider were 
made, the Senator from Washington had 
a visit on this floor with the majority 
leader, during which the Senator from 
Washington expressed his desire to dis- 
pose of the motions in any way which 
would logically and agreeably suit the 
convenience of the work schedule which 
was in the hands of a man beset with a 
difficult job—the majority leader. The 
majority leader expressed the view that 
he would like to have the motions called 


_ Up at a time when the Senator from 
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Washington was present, when the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee was present, and 
when the majority of the Senators were 
present. 

Mr. President, so far as I know there 
has up until this time been no agreeable 
opportunity to call up those motions. 
I am glad the majority leader is pres- 
ent, because after I have concluded— 
which will be shortly—we might have 
another conversation on this question. 

For the moment what I wish to draw 
to the attention of the Senate of the 
United States and of the people of this 
country is this: The Senate still has a 
crime investigating committee. That 
committee is still searching for the 
truth, through interrogating people in 
various lines of underworld activity in 
the Nation and those who have some 
knowledge about those nefarious opera- 
tions. I think probably, as a result of 
the mere making of my motions, which 
brought into bold focus something 
known as coO.nmon sense, witnesses who 
are now called before the Senate crime 
investigating committee are asked be- 
fore they testify “Do you wish or do 
you not wish to be televised?” 

The present chairman of the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], in- 
formed me but a week or so ago, in an- 
swer to a natural question from me, that 
it was thought proper, in respect to the 
rights of everyone involved, that no one 
should be exposed to television as a wit- 
ness unless he wished to be, and that it 
was ever so much easier for the com- 
mittee to obtain the information it 
sought if the committee provided any 
and every witness with harmonious sur- 
roundings, in which he would feel more 
free to answer fully, informatively, and 
accurately the questions posed to him. 

I ought only to point out to Mr. Allen, 
that with reference to these motions he 
should know, if in fact he has not 
known, that any single Member of the 
Senate has the right at any time to call 
up the motions for consideration. My 
own view is that that would be unwise 
at this time, for this reason: I believe 
that the motions ought to be called up 
at the convenience of the Senate lead- 
ership, which was the understanding in 
April. These motions deal not with the 
guilt or the innocence of the two men 
involved, but with the question of their 
being in contempt of the Senate for re- 
fusing to answer questions while being 
televised. 

In my opinion the Senate leadership 
ought to be largely responsible for mak- 
ing certain that most Senators are pres- 
ent when the metions are debated, be- 
cause the question involved is a very 
important one. 

The question to which I originally took 
exception has, however, already been 
cleared away. The Senate Crime Inves- 
tigating Committee no longer requires a 
witness to testify in front of a television 
camera against his will. Wedo not have 
to be concerned with that question in the 
future—thank goodness, at least from 
my point of view. Our only problem 
now is to resolve these motions, which I 
am willing to undertake at any time that 
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suits the convenience of the majority 
leader and a majority of the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I gladly yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am certainly 
agreeable to disposing of the motions at 
almost any time, if the Senator wishes 
to call them up. I will get in contact 
with him. As he knows, I am sure, the 
delay has not been caused by my un- 


, Willingness to dispose of them. 


Mr. CAIN. I tried to make it perfect- 
ly clear that the Senator from Arizona is 
burdened with a heavy work schedule; 
that he is hopeful that the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee can be present, and that a ma- 
jority of other Senators can be present. 
I am keenly grateful for the cooperation 
of the majority leader. To bring the 
matter to a head, I shall confer later 
this afternoon with the majority leader, 
in the hope that we can select a time 
suitable to his calendar requirements, to 
dispose of the matter once and for all. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, so 
far as I am concerned, if it were agree- 
able to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee {Mr. Keravuver], I had in- 
tended to move an adjournment until 
Wednesday. However, if we could take 
up these motions tomorrow, it would be 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. CAIN. We shall determine that 
question. I thank the majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, following the colloquy of 
a few minutes ago, and my discussion 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. CaIn] in regard to the 
motions in the contempt cases, we have 
decided that we should give more notice 
than 1 day for bringing up those mo- 
tions, in order that Senators may know 
when they will be brought up. So we 
shall consult with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAuvER] 
and try to agree upon a time. 


CECIL H. TOLBERT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations I should 
like to invite the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the Senate has lost 
through resignation one of its most 
valued employees and officials, namely, 
Cecil H. Tolbert, assistant chief clerk of 
the Committee on Appropriations, with 
which committee he has been associated 
for more than a dozen years. 

I am certain that all members of the 
Committee on Appropriations regret the 
departure of Cecil Tolbert from the staff, 
and consider it a serious loss, one which 
it will be difficult to overcome for some 
time. 

He has given very generously of his 
time, his effort, and his life itself, to the 
extent that his health has been broken 
by the strenuous duties which are so 
peculiar to the functioning of that par- 
ticular committee. 

There are Many committees in the 
Senate which are hard-working commit- 
tees, but there is no committee which 
functions so long, so strenuously, and 
has so many time-consuming, complex 
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duties as does the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

I recall that during the years when I 
was chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee hearings often ran until mid- 
night, in order that we might hit the 
target at which we were aiming at the 
time, and in order that bills might be 
reported to the Senate and acted upon 
I remember, as some of the other mem- 
bers of the committee will remember, 
that during the last year I was chairman, 
the appropriation bills were all reported 
and enacted into law by June 20, 1948 

Mr. Tolbert was not appointed by me 
to the committee staff, but he was con- 
tinued by me as a member of that staff 
He gave very unselfishly of his time dur- 
ing the entire period of his service. I 
am certain that Senators regret the 
necessity for Cecil Tolbert to accept the 
order of his physician to take a long 
rest. This he has refused to do for 
many months, until his work this year 
was finished. 

After a long period of service to the 
old Military Affairs Committee, Cecil 
Tolbert joined the Appropriations Com- 
mittee staff in 1939, and during his long 
service he has given his full energy to 
his office. Holidays, Sundays, and Sat- 
urday afternoons meant nothing to him. 
They were always brushed aside in favor 
of work during the long sessions of Con- 
gress. An 8-hour day was something that 
he never enjoyed during his long term of 
service. Mrs. Tolbert and their children 
saw little of him during the sessions of 
the Congress. Their patience and un- 
derstanding were most notable, and 
helped Mr. Tolbert carry on. 

Mr. President, I feel certain that Cecil 
Tolbert takes with him the very best 
wishes of the United States Senate, as 
well as the everlasting gratitude of the 
Committee on Appropriations. I feel 
certain also that he would be welcomed 
back to the staff of the Appropriations 
Committee at any time, regardless of 
which party happened to be in power. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
join the Senator from New Hampshire 
in what he has said in regard to Mr. 
Tolbert. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1717) to amend and ex- 
tend the Defense Production Act of 1950 
and the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 
as amended, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 30, 1951, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S.360. An act for the relief of Stefan 
Lenartowicz and his wife, Irene; 

S. 470. An act for the relief of Sister Bertha 
Pfeiffer and Sister Elzbieta Zabinska; 

8.1229. An act for the relief of Jan Josef 
Wieckowski and his wife and daughter; and 

8.1717. An act to amend and extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 and the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as we have a unanimous-consent 
agreement starting on Wednesday, we 
would not have time to complete any 
important legislation in the 1 day inter- 
vening between now and then. We need 
to give the committees time to work and 
report the “must” legislation. 

For that reason, I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on 
Wednesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Wednesday, August 
1, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Evecutive nominations received by the 
Senate July 30 (legislative day of July 
24), 1951: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Waldemar J. Gallman, of New York, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Union of South Africa. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Carl J. Werner, of Illinois, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Illinois. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expires July 
30, 1951. 

Otto Schoen, of Missouri, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Misssouri. He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired June 
25, 1951. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, Jury 30, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for the 
dawning of this new week bringing unto 
us many wonderful opportunities to live 
courageously and helpfully. 

We pray that daily we may become 
more reverently appreciative and worthy 
of our high calling to be partners with 
one another in building a nobler social 
order for all mankind. 

Grant that we may be willing and able 
to accept our share of the responsibility 
for defending and conserving those lofty 
ideals and principles which alone will 
make our civilization truly great. 

May we never become indifferent to- 
ward the glorious enterprise of establish- 
inv the kingdcm of peace and righteous- 
ness upon the earth. Let us not give up 
hope, and may the doubts and fears 
which at times assail us never harden 
into despair and defeatism. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord who is our refuge and strength 
and help in time of trouble. Amen. 


The Journal ofthe proceedings of 
Friday, July 27, 1951, was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
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that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 168, An act for the relief of Helmuth 
Russow and Volker Harpe. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

8.360. An act for the relief of Stefan 
Lenartowicz and his wife, Irene; 

S. 470. An act for the relief of Sister Bertha 
Pfeiffer and Sister Elzbieta Zabinska; and 

S. 1229. An act for the relief of Jan Josef 
Wieckowski and his wife and daughter. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 3282. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments and funds available for the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. KILcore, Mr. MAyYBANK, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. McKELLar, Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina, Mr. Ecron, Mr. 
BrincEs, and Mr. SALTONSTALL to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 3973. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr.: Russet, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. McCarran, Mr. ELLEN- 
pER, Mr. WHerry, Mr. Younc, and Mr. 
Fercuson to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 4329. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
such District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Hitt, Mr, O’Manoney, Mr. McCLet- 
LAN, Mr. Fercuson, Mr. WHERRY, and 
Mr. NEEty to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
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votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1717) 
entitled “An act to amend and extend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 and 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended.” 


ARMED FORCES RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT WORK 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 358, Rept. No. 772), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1180) to facilitate the 
performance of research and development 
work by and on behalf of the Departments 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
and for other purposes. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to th> House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


CONSTRUCTION OF EXPERIMENTAL 
SUBMARINES 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 359, Rept. No. 773), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1227) to amend further 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
construction of experimental submarines, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 16, 
1947, as amended. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopt- 
ed and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1951 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
1717) to amend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk callec the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

{Roll No. 139] 


Anfuso Ellsworth Murray, Wis. 
Armstrong Engle O'Neill 
Baring Evins Perkins 
Bender Gillette Poulson 
Bonner Golden Powell 
Bosone Gore Preston 
Bow Hale Rabaut 
Bray Hall, Ramsay 
Breen Edwin Arthur Redden 
Brehm Hall, Roosevelt 
Brownson Leonard W. Saylor 
Busbey Kennedy Scott, 

Camp Kilburn Huch D., Jr 
Chatham King Sheehan 
Chenoweth Latham Shelley 
Corhett Machrowicz Smith, Kans 
Davis, Tenn. Mack, Il. Taber 
Dawson Martin, Mass. Vinson 
Denton Mason Vorys 
Dingell Morgan Watts 
Doughton Morton Wharton 
Durham Moulder Whitaker 
Eberharter Murray, Tenn. Wood, Ga. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 367 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings unde. the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROCEDURE IN CONDEMNATION 
PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the Senate joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 82) to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code so as to add 
thereto a chapter reiating to procedure 
in condemnation proceedings, with 
amendinents oi the House thereto, insist 
on the amendments of the House, and 
ask for a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request os the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CELLER, WALTER, and 
Reep of Illinois. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1951 


The SPFAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky | Mr. SPENCE! calls up the con- 
ference report on the bill (S. 1717) to 
amend the Defense Production Act of 
1950, and for other purposes, and asks 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement. 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 770) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1717) 
to amend and extend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 and the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 


and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘Defense Production Act Amendments 
of 1951’. 


“TitLE I—AMENDMENTS TO DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT oF 1950 


“PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS 


“Sec. 101. (a) Section 101 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: ‘No restric- 
tion, quota, or other limitation shall be 
placed upon the quartity of livestock which 
may be slaughtered or handled by any 
processor.’ 

“(b) Section 102 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1€50 is amended by striking out 
the third sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following sentences: ‘In making 
such designations the President may pre- 
scribe such conditions with respect to the 
accumulation of materials in excess of the 
reasonable demands of business, personal, or 
home consumption as he deems necessary to 
carry out the objectives of this Act. This 
section shall not be construed to limit the 
authority contained in sections 101 and 704 
of this Act.’ 

“(c) Title I of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 is hereby amended by adding the 
following section: 

“Sec. 104. Import controls of fats and oils 
(including oil-bearing materials, fatty acids, 
and soap and soap powder, but excluding 
petroleum and petroleum products and coco- 
nuts and coconut products), peanuts, butter, 
cheese and other dairy products, and rice and 
rice products are necessary for the protection 
of the essential security interests and econ- 
omy of the United States in the existing 
emergency in international relations, and no 
imports of any such commodity or product 
shall be admitted to the United States until 
after June 30, 1952, which the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines would (a) impair or 
reduce the domestic production of any such 
commodity or product below present produc- 
tion levels, or below such higher levels as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary 
in view of domestic and international con- 
ditions, or (b) interfere with the orderly 
domestic storing and marketing of any such 
commodity or product, or (c) result in any 
unnecessary burden or expenditures under 
any Government price support program. 
The President shall exercise the authority 
and powers conferred by this section. 


“AUTHORITY TO REQUISITICN AND CONDEMN 


“Src. 102. (a) Title II of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 is amended by adding to 
the heading thereof the words ‘AND CON- 
DEMN’. 

“(b) Section 201 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended— 

“(1) By adding at the end of subsection 
(a) the following new sentence: ‘No real 
property (other than equipment and facil- 
ities, and buildings and other structures, to 
be demolished and used as scrap or second- 
hand materials) shall be acquired under this 
subsection.’ 

“(2) By adding after subsection (a) the 
following new subsection: 

“*(b) Whenever the President feems it 
necessary in the interest of national defense, 
he may acquire by purchase, donation, or 
other means of transfer, or may cause pro- 
ceedings to be instituted in any court hav- 
ing jurisdiction of such proceedings to ac- 
quire by condemnation, any real property, 
including facilities, temporary use thereof, or 
other interest therein, together with any per- 
sonal property located thereon or used there- 
with, that he deems necessary for the na- 


tional defense, such proceedings to be in ac- 
cordance with the Act of August 1, 1888 (25 
Stat. 357), as amended, or any other appli- 
cable Feaeral statute. Before condemnation 
p ceedings are instituted pursuant to this 
section, an effort shall be made to acquire 
the property involved by negotiation unless, 
because of reasonable doubt as to the iden- 
tity of the owner or owners, because of the 





large number of persons with whom it would 
be necessary to negoti or for other rea- 
sons, the effort to acquire by ne tion 
would involve, in the judgment of the Presi- 


dent, such delay in acquiring the pr : 
as to be contrary to the interest of national 
Wefense. In any condemnation 
ing instituted pursuant to this 
court shall not order the party in p 





to surrender possession in advance of final 
Judgment unless a declaration of taking has 
been filed, and a deposit of the am it esti- 


mated to be just c 
made, under the first sect ¢ 
February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421), pr 
for such declarations. Unless title is in d 





pute, the court, upon application, shall 
promptly pay to the owner at Ieast 75 per 
centum of the amount so deposited, bu 1 


payment shall be made without pr 
any party to the proceeding 
quired under this section m 
used, and improved for the 









section prior to the approva \ " > 
Attorney General as require n 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as a: 

“(3) By striking out ‘requisitioned’ in the 
presently designated subsection (c), and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘acquired’. 

“(4) By redesignating sub 





(c) as sudsections (c) and (d),r 
“EXPANSION OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY AND 
UPPLY 
“Szc. 103. (a) Section 303 of such Act is 
amended *o read as follows 

“ ‘SEc. 303. (a) To assist in carrying out the 
objectives of thi Act, the Presic ) 
make provision (1) for purchases of or com- 





mitments to purchase metals, minerals 1 
other materials, for Government use or re- 
sale; and (2) for the encouragement of ex- 


ploration, development, and mining of criti- 
cal and strategic minerals and metals: Pro- 
vided, however, That purchases fcr resale 
under this subsection shall not include that 
part of the s1 ly of an agricultural com- 
modity which is domestically produced ex- 
cept insofar as such domestically produced 
supply may be purchased for resale for in- 
dustrial uses or stockpiling, and no com- 
modity purchased under this subsection shall 
be sold at less than the established ceiling 
price for such commodity (except that min- 
erals and metals shall not be sold at less 
than the established ceiling price, or the 
current domestic market price, whichever 

lower), or, if no ceiling price has been estab- 
lished, the higher of the following: (i) the 
current domestic market price for such com- 
modity, or (il) the minimum sale price estah- 
lished for agricultural commodities owned 
or controlled by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as provided in section 407 of Public 
Law 439, Eighty-first Congress: Provided 














further, however, That no purchase or com- 
mitment to purchase any imported agricul- 
tural commodity shall be made calling for 
delivery more than one year alter the expira- 


tion of this Aci. 

“*(b) Subject to the limitations in sub- 
section (a), purchases and commitments to 
purchase and sales under such subsection 
may be made without regard to the limita- 
tions of existing law, for such quantities, 
and on such terms and conditions, includ- 
ing advance payments, and for such periods, 
but not extending beyond June 30, 1962, as 
the President deems necessary, except that 
purchases or commitments to purchase in- 
volving higher than established ceiling prices 
(or if there be no established ceiling pric 
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currently prevailing market prices) or an- 
ticipated loss on resale shall not be made 
unless it is determined that supply of the 
materials could not be effectively increased 
at lower prices or on terms more favorable 
to the Government, or that such purchases 
are necessary to assure the availability to 
the United States of overseas supplies. 

““(c) If the President finds— 

“*(1) that under generally fair and equi- 
table ceiling prices for any raw or nonproc- 
essed material, there will result a decrease in 
supplies from high-cost sources of such ma- 
terial, and that the continuation of such 
supplies is necessary to carry out the objec- 
tives of the Act; or 

“*(2) that an increase in cost of transpor- 
tation is temporary in character and threat- 
ens to impair maximum production or sup- 
ply in any area at stable prices of any 
materials, 


he may make provision for subsidy payments 
on any such domestically produced material 
other than an agricultural commodity in 
such amounts and in such manner (includ- 
ing purchases of such material and its re- 
sale at a loss without regard to the limita- 
tions of existing law), and on such terms 
and conditions, as he determines to be neces- 
sary to insure that supplies from such high- 
cost sources are continued, or that maximum 
production or supply in such area at stable 
prices of such materials is maintained, as the 
case may be. 

“*(d) The procurement power granted to 
the President by this section shall include 
the power to transport and store and have 
processed and refined, any materials pro- 
cured under this section 

“‘ce) When in his judgment it will aid 
the national defense, the President is au- 
thorized to install additional equipment, 
facilities, processes or improvements to 
plants, factories, and other industrial facili- 
ties owned by the United States Government, 
and to install government-owned equipment 
in plants, factories, and other industrial fa- 
cilities owned by private persons.’ 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 304 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
amended by striking out the proviso in the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘Provided, That the amount 
borrowed under the provisions of this section 
by all such borrowers shall not exceed an 
aggregate of $2,100,000,000 outstanding at 
any one time: Provided, further, That when 
any contract, agreement, loan, or other trans- 
action heretofore or hereafter entered into 
pursuant to section 302 or 303 imposes con- 
tingent liability upon the United States, 
such liability shall be considered for the 
purposes of sections 3679 and 3732 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, as an obliga- 
tion only to the extent of the probable ulti- 
mate net cost to the United States under 
such transaction; and the President shall 
submit a report to the Congress not less often 
than once each quarter setting forth the 
gross amount of each such transaction en- 
tered into by any agency of the United States 
Government under this authority and the 
basis for determining the probable ultimate 
net cost to the United States thereunder.’ 

“(c) Section 304 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is further amended by strik- 
ing out subsection (c). 


“PRICE AND WAGE STABILIZATION 


“Sec. 104. (a) The second sentence of par- 
agraph (3) of subsection (d) of section 402 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘; and equitable treatment shall 
be accorded to all such processors.’ 

“(b) Paragraph (3) of subsection (d) of 
section 402 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 is amended by inserting after the 
third sentence thereof the following new sen- 
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tence: ‘No ceiling shall be established or 
maintained for any agricultural commodity 
below 90 per centum of the price received 
(by grade) by producers on May 19, 1951, as 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture.’ 

“(c) The fourth sentence of paragraph 
(3) of subsection (d) of section 402 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
to read as follows: ‘Nothing contained in 
this Act shall be construed to modify, re- 
peal, supersede, or affect the provisions of 
either (1) the Agricultural Act of 1949, or 
(2) the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, or to invalidate any 
marketing agreement, license, or order, or 
any provision thereof or amendment thereto, 
heretofore or hereafter made or issued under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as emended.’ 

“(d) Paragraph (3) of subsection (d) of 
section 402 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 is amended by adding a new sentence 
at the end thereof to read as follows: ‘No 
ceiling prices to producers for milk or butter- 
fat used for manufacturing dairy products 
shall be issued until and unless the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall determine that 
such prices are reasonable in view of the 
price of feeds, the available supplies of 
feeds, and other economic conditions which 
affect the supply and demand for dairy 
fk oducts, and will insure a sufficient quantity 
of dairy products and be in the public in- 
terest. The prices so determined shall be 
adjusted by him for use, grade, quality, 
location, and season of the year.’ 

“(e) Subsection (d) of section 402 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(4) After the enactment of this para- 
graph no ceiling price on any material 
(other than an agricultural commodity) or 
on any service shall become effective which 
is below the lower of (A) the price prevail- 
ing just before the date of issuance of the 
regulation or order establishing such ceiling 
price, or (B) the price prevailing during the 
period January 25, 1951, to February 24, 1951, 
inclusive. Nothing in this peragraph shall 
prohibit the establishment or maintenance 
of a ceiling price with respect to any mate- 
rial (other than an agricultural commodity) 
or service which (1) is based upon the high- 
est price between January 1, 1850, and June 
24, 1950, inclusive, if such ceiling price re- 
flects adjustments for increases or decreases 
in costs occurring subsequent to the date 
on which such highest price was received 
and prior to July 26, 1951, or (2) is estab- 
lished under a regulation issued prior to the 
enactment of this paragraph. Upon appli- 
catio. and a proper showing of his prices 
and costs by any person subject to a ceiling 
price, the President shall adjust such ceiling 
price in the manner prescribed in Clause 
(1) of the preceding sentence. For the pur- 
poses of this paragraph the term “costs” 
includes material, indirect and direct labor, 
factory, selling, advertising, office, and all 
other production, distribution, transporta- 
tion and administration costs, except such 
as the President may determine to be unrea- 
sonable and excessive.’ 

“(f) Subsection (e) of section 402 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by striking out ‘Rates or fees charged for 
professional services’ in parsgraph (ii) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: ‘Rates or fees 
charged for professional services; wages, 
salaries, and other compensation paid to 
physicians employed in a professional capac- 
ity by licensed hospitals, clinics and like 
medical institutions for the care of the sick 
or disabled; wages, salaries, and other com- 
pensation paid to attorneys licensed to prac- 
tice law employed in a professional capacity 
by an attorney or firm of attorneys engaged 
in the practice of his or their profession.’ 
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“(g) Subsection (e) of section 402 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

““(vil) Prices charged and wages paid for 
services performed by barbers and beauti- 
cians.’ 

“(h) Section 402 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“*(j) Where the sale or delivery of a ma- 
terial or service makes the person selling or 
delivering it liable for a State or local gross 
receipts tax or gross income tax, he may re- 
ceive for the material or service involved, in 
addition to the ceiling price, (1) an amount 
equal to the amount of all such State and 
local taxes for which the transaction makes 
him liable, or (2) one cent, whichever is 
greater. For the purposes of the preceding 
sentence, the amount of tax liability shall be 
computed on shipping units at the ceiling 
price, and a fractional part of a cent in the 
amount of tax liability shall be disregarded 
uniess it amounts to one-half cent or more, 
in which case it shall be increased to one 
cent 

““(k) No rule, regulation, order or amend- 
ment thereto shall hereafter be issued under 
this title, which shall deny to sellers of ma- 
terials at retail or wholesale their customary 
percentage margins over costs of the mate- 
rials during the period May 24, 1950, to June 
24, 1950, or on such other nearest representa- 
tive date determined under section 402 (c), 
as shown by their records during such period 
except as to any one specific item of a line of 
material sold by such sellers which is in 
short supply as evidenced by specific gov- 
ernment action to encourage production of 
the item in question. No such exception 
shall reduce such customary margins of 
sellers at retail or wholesale beyond the 
amount found by the President, in writing, 
to be generally equitable and proportionate 
in relation to the general reductions in the 
customary margins of all other classes of 
persons concerned in the production and 
distribution of the excepted item of ma- 
terial. 

“Prior to making any finding that a 
specific item of material shall be so excepted, 
or as to the amount of the reductions in 
customary margins to be imposed upon re- 
tail and wholesale sellers of such item, the 
President shall consult with representatives 
of the affected retail and wholesale sellers 
concerning the basis for and the amount of 
the exception which is proposed with respect 
to any such item. 

“For purposes of this section a person is 
a “seller of a material at retail or wholesale” 
to the extent that such person purchases and 
resells an item of material without substan- 
tially altering its form; or to the extent that 
such person sells to ultimate consumers ex- 
cept (1) to government and institutional 
consumers and (2) to consumers who pur- 
chase for consumption in the course of trade 
or business.’ 

“(i) Subsection (a) of section 405 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘The President shall also prescribe the extent 
to which any payment made, either in money 
or property, by any person in violation of 
any such regulation, order, or requirement 
shall be disregarded by the executive depart- 
ments and other governmental agencies in 
determining the costs or expenses of any such 
person for the purposes of any other law or 
regulation, including bases in determining 
gain for tax purposes.’ 

“(j) Subsection (a) of section 409 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(a) Whenever in the judgment of the 
President any person has engaged or is about 
to engage in any acts or practices which 
constitute or will constitute a violation of 
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any provision of section 405 of this title, he 
may make application to any district court 
of the United States or any United States 
court of any Territory or other place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States for 
an order enjoining such acts or practices, 
or for an order enforcing compliance with 
such provision, and upon a showing by the 
President that such person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any such acts or practices 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order, with or with- 
out such injunction or restraining order, 
shall be granted without bond.’ 

“(k) The second sentence of subsection 
(c) of section 409 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is amended by striking out the 
words ‘but in no event shall such amount 
exceed the amount of the overcharge, or the 
overcharges, plus $10,000.” 

“(1) Section 409 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“*(d) The President shall also prescribe 
the extent to which any payment made by 
way of fine pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section 409, or any payment made to the 
United States or to any buyer in compromise 
or satisfaction of any liability or of any right 
of action, suit, or judgment, authorized pur- 
suant to subsection (c) of this section 409 
for selling any material or service, in viola- 
tion of a regulation or order providing a ceil- 
ing or ceilings, shall be disregarded by the 
executive departments and other govern- 
mental agencies in determining the costs or 
expenses of any such person for the pur- 
poses of any other law or regulation. 

“*(e) The term “court of competent juris- 
diction” as used in this section shall mean 
any Federal court of competent jurisdiction 
regardless of the amount in controversy and 
any State or Territorial court of competent 
jurisdiction.’ 

“Sec. 105. (a) Section 403 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is hereby amended 
by changing the period at the end of the 
first sentence to a colon and adding the fol- 
lowing: ‘Provided, however, That the Presi- 
dent shall administer any controls over 
the wages or salaries of employees subject 
to the provisions of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, through a separate board or 
panel having jurisdiction only over such 
employees.’ 

“(b) Section 502 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended by changing 
the period at the end of the last sentence 
thereof to a colon and adding the follow- 
ing: “Provided, however, That in any dis- 
pute between employees and carriers subject 
to the Railway Labor Act, as amended, the 
procedures of such Act shall be followed for 
the purpose of bringing about a settlement 
of such dispute. Any agency provided for 
by such Act, including any panel or panel 
board established by the President for the 
adjustment of disputes arising under the 
Railway Labor Act, as a prerequisite to ef- 
fecting or recommending a settlement of 
such dispute, shall make a specific finding 
and certification that the changes proposed 
by such settlement or recommended settle- 
ment, are consistent with such standards as 
may then be in effect, established by or pur- 
suant to law, for the purpose of controlling 
inflationary tendencies: Provided further, 
That in any nondisputed wage or salary ad- 
justments proposed as a result of voluntary 
agreement through collective bargaining, 
mediation, or otherwise, the same finding 
and certification of consistency with exist- 
ing stabilization policy shall be made by the 
separate panel, chairman thereof, or boards 
as established and authorized by the Presi- 
dent. Where such finding and certification 
are made by such agency, panel, chairman 
thereof, or boards, they shall after approval 
by the Economic Stabilization Administra- 


tor be conclusive and it shall then be law- 
ful for the employees and carriers, by agree- 
ment, to put into effect the changes pro- 
posed by the settlement, recommended set- 
tlement, or voluntary proposal with respect 
to which such findings and certification were 
made.” 

“(c) The second sentence of section 503 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 is 
hereby amended to read as follows: ‘No 
action inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, other Federal labor standards stat- 
utes, the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, the Railway Labor Act, as amended, or 
with other applicable laws shall be taken 
under this title.’ 


“CONTROL OF CREDIT 


“Sec. 106. (a) Section 601 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“‘In the exercise of its authority under 
this section, the Board shall not (1) require 
a down payment of more than one-third or 
fix a maximum maturity of less than eighteen 
months in connection with instalment credit 
extended for the purchase of a new or used 
automobile, or (2) require a down payment 
of more than 15 per centum or fix a maxi- 
mum maturity of less than eighteen months 
in connection with instalment credit ex- 
tended for the purchase of any household 
appliance (including phonographs and radios 
and television sets), or (3) require a down 
payment of more than 15 per centum or fix 
a maximum maturity of less than eighteen 
months in connection with instalment credit 
extended for the purchase of household fur- 
niture and floor coverings (the down pay- 
ments required by the Board in the exercise 
of its authority under paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) may be made in cash, or by trade-in 
or exchange of property, or by a combina- 
tion of cash and trade-in or exchange of 
property), or (4) require a down payment 
of more than 10 per centum or fix a maxi- 
mum maturity of less than thirty-six months 
in connection with instalment credit ex- 
tended for residential repairs, alterations, or 
improvements or require any down payment 
on roofing or siding repairs, alterations or 
improvements in advance of completion 
thereof.’ 

“(b) Section 603 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended to read as 
follow 

“Sec. 603. Any person who willfully vio- 
lates any provision of section 601, 602, or 
605 or any regulation or order issued there- 
under, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both.’ 

“(c) Section 605 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following sentences: 
‘Subject to the provision of this section with 
respect to preserving the relative credit pref- 
erences accorded to veterans under existing 
law, the President may require lenders or 
borrowers and their successors and assigns 
to comply with reasonable conditions and 
requirements, in addition to those provided 
by other laws, in connection with any loan 
of a type which has been the subject of 
action by the President under this section. 
Such conditions and requirements may vary 
for classifications of persons or transactions 
as the President may prescribe, and failure 
to comply therewith shall constitute a vio- 
lation of this section.” 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 107. The table of contents of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 is amended by 
striking out ‘Authority to requisition’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Authority to req- 
uisition and condemn’. 

“Sec. 108. Subsection (c) of section 701 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 ts 
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amended by striking out ‘and having dus 
regard to the needs of new businesses’ anc 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘anc 
having due regard to the current competitive 
Position of established business: P l 
That the limitations and restrictions t 
on the production of specific ite 
exclude new concerns from a 
sonable share of total auth 
tion.’ 

“Sec. 109. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
703 of the Defense Production Act of 1950 
is amended by striking out the second sen- 









tence and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The President is auth 
ized to appoint heads and assi th 

any such new agencies, and other of 
therein of comparable status, and to fix their 


compensation, without regard to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, the head 
of one such agency to be paid at a rate com- 
parable to the compensation paid to the 
heads of executive departmerts of the Gov- 
ernment, and other such heads, assistant 
heads, and officials at rates comparable to 
the compensation paid to the heads and 
assistant heads of independent agencies of 
the Government.’ 

“(b) Section 703 (b) of the Defens« 
Production Act of 1950 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “There 
shall be included among the policy making 
officers of each regional office administer- 
ing the authority conferred by title IV of 
this Act a resident of each State served 
such office whose governor requests such 
representation.’ 

“(c) Section 704 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended by add { 
end thereof the following new sentence: ‘No 
rule, regulation, or order issued under this 
Act which restricts the use of natural gas 
(either directly, or by restricting the use of 
facilities for the consumption of natural gas, 
or in any other manner) shall apply in any 
State in which a public regulatory agency 
has authority to restrict the use of natural 
gas and certifies to the President that it is 
exercising that authority to the extent nece 
sary to accomplish the objectives of 
Act.’ 

“(d) Subsection (a) of section 705 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amer 
by inserting after ‘take the sworn t 
mony of,’ the following: ‘and administer 
oaths and affirmations to.’ 

“(e) Subsection (a) of section 706 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is amended 
by striking out the last eight words therecf 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘or other order, with or without such in- 
junction or restraining order, shall b 
granted without bond’ 

“(f) Section 710 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended by adding 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

““(f) The President, when he deems such 
action necessary, may make provision for the 
printing and distribution of reports, in such 
number and in such manner as he deem 
appropriate, concerning the actions taken 
to carry out the objectives of this act 

“Sec: 110. (a) Title VII of the Defenss 
Production Act of 1950 is amended by add- 
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ing after section 713 the following new sec- 
tion: 

“ “Sec. 714. (a) (1) It is the sense of the 
Congress that small-business concerns be en- 
couraged to make the greatest possible cun- 


tribution toward achieving the object! 
this Act. In order to carry out th 
there is hereby created an agency under the 
mame “Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion” (hereinafter referred ¢t : 
ministration), which Admi 
be under the general direc 
vision of the President 
affiliated with or be within any oth ‘ ICY 
or department of the Federal Government. 
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The principal office of the Administration 
shall be located in the District of Columbia, 
but the Administration may establish such 
branch offices in other places in the United 
States as may be determined by the Admin- 
istrator of the Administration. For the pur- 
poses of this section, a small-business con- 
cern shall be deemed to be one which is 
independently owned and operated and 
which is not dominant in its fleld of opera- 
tion. he Administration, in making a de- 
tailed definition, may use these criteria, 
among others: independency of ownership 
and operation, number of employees, dollar 
volume of business, and nondominance in 
its fleld 

“*(2) The Administration is authorized to 
obtain money from the Treasury of the 
United States, for use in the performance of 
the powers and duties granted to or im- 
posed upon it by law, not to exceed a total 
of $50,000,000 outstanding at any one time. 
For this purpose appropriations not to exceed 
$50,000,000 are hereby authorized to be made 
to a revolving fund in the Treasury. Ad- 
vances shall be made to the Administration 
from the revolving fuad when requested by 
the Administration. This revolving fund 
shall be used for the purposes enumerated 
subsequently in subsection (b) (1) (B), (C), 
and (D). Reimbursements made to the Ad- 
ministration under these operations shall 
revert to the revolving fund for use for the 
same purposes. 

“*(3) The management of the Administra- 
tion shall be vested in an Administrator who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who shall be a person of outstanding 
qualifications known to be familiar and sym- 
pathetic with small-business needs and 
problems. The Administrator shall receive 
compensation at the rete of $17,500 per an- 
num. The Administrator shall not engage 
in any other business, vocation, or employ- 
ment than that of serving as Administrator. 
The Administrator is authorized to appoint 
two Deputy Administrators to assist in the 
execution of the functions vested in the 
Administration. Deputy Administrators 
shall be pa‘d at the rate of $15,000 per annum. 

“*(4) The Administration shall not have 
succession, beyond June 30, 1952, except for 
purposes of liquidation, unless its life is ex- 
tended beyond such date pursuant to an 
Act of Congress. It shall have power to 
adopt, alter, and use a seal, which shall 
be judicially noticed; to select and employ 
such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents as shall be necessary for the trans- 
action of business of the Administration; 
to define their authority and duties, require 
bonds of them, and fix the penalties there- 
of. The Administration, with the consent 
of any board, commission, independent 
establishment, or executive department of 
the Government, may avail itself of the 
use of information, services, facilities, in- 
cluding any field service thereof, officers, and 
employees thereof in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“*(5) All moneys of the Administration 
not otherwise employed may be deposited 
with the Treasurer of the United States sub- 
ject to check by authority of the Adminis- 
tration or in any Federal Reserve bank. 
The Federal Reserve banks are authorized 
and directed to act as depositaries, cus- 
todians, and fiscal agents for the Adminis- 
tration in the general performance of its 
powers conferred by this Act. All insured 
banks, when designated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall act as custodians, and 
financial agents for the Administration. , 

“*(b) (1) Without regard to any other 
provision of law except the regulations pre- 
scribed under section 201 of the First War 
Powers Act, 1941, as amended, the Admin- 
istration is empowered— 

“*(A) to recommend to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation loans or advances, 
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on such terms and conditions and with such 
maturity as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation may determine on its own dis- 
cretion, to enable small-business concerns 
to finance plant construction, conversion, 
or expansion, including the acquisition of 
land; or finance the acquisition of equipment, 
facilities, machinery, supplies, or materials; 
or to finance research, development, and ex- 
perimental work on new or improved prod- 
ucts or processes; or to supply such con- 
cerns with capital to be used in the manu- 
facture of articles, equipment, supplies, or 
materials for defense or essential civilian 
purposes; or to establish and operate tech- 
nical laboratories to serve small-business 
concerns; such loans or advances to be made 
or effected either directly by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or in coop- 
eration with banks or other lending in- 
stitutions through agreements to partici- 
pate in insurance of loans, or by the pur- 
chase of participations, or otherwise; 

“*(B) to enter into contracts with the 
United States Government and any depart- 
ment, agency, or officer thereof having pro- 
curement powers obligating the Administra- 
tion to furnish articles, equipment, supplies, 
or materials to the Government; 

“*(C) to arrange for the performance of 
such contracts by letting subcontracts to 
small-business concerns or others for the 
manufacture, supply, or assembly of such 
articles, equipment, supplies, or materials, or 
parts thereof, or servicing or processing in 
connection therewith, or such Management 
services as may be necessary to enable the 
Administration to perform such contracts; 
and 

“*(D) to provide technical and mana- 
geria! aids to small-business concerns, by 
maintaining a clearinghouse for technical in- 
formation, by cooperating with other Gov- 
ernment agencies, by disseminating infor- 
mation, and by such other activities as are 
deemed appropriate by the Administration, 

“*(2) In any case in which the Admin- 
istration certifies to any Officer of the Gov- 
ernment having procurement powers that 
the Administration is competent to perform 
any specific Government procurement con- 
tract to be let by any such Officers, such offi- 
cer shall be authorized to let such procure- 
ment contract to the Administration upon 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upoa between the Administration and the 
procurement officer. 

“*(c) (1) Whoever makes any statement 
knowing it to be false, or whoever willfully 
overvalues any security, for the purpose of 
obtaining for himself or for any applicant 
any loan, or extension thereof by renewal, de- 
ferment of action, or otherwise, or the ace 
ceptence, release, or subtitution of security 
therefor, or for the purpose of influencing in 
any way the action of the Administration, 
or for the purpose of obtaining money, prop- 
erty, or anything of value, under this section, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or both. 

“*(2) Whoever, being connected in any 
capacity with the Administration (A) em- 
bezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully mis- 
applies any moneys, funds, securities, or 
other things of value, whether belonging to 
it or pledged or otherwise entrusted to it, 
or (B) with intent to defraud the Admin- 
istration or any other body politic or cor- 
porate, or any individual, or to deceive any 
officer, auditor, or examiner of the Admin- 
istration makes any false entry in any book, 
report, or statement of or to the Administra- 
tion, or without being duly authorized, 
draws any order or issues, puts forth, or 
assigns any note, debenture, bond, or other 
obligation, or draft, bill of exchange, mort- 
gage, Judgment, or decree thereof, or (C) 
with intent to defraud participates, shares, 
receives directly or indirectly any money, 
profit, property, or benefit through any trans- 
action, loan, commission, contract, or any 
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other act of the Administration, or (D) gives 
any unauthorized information concerning 
any future action or plan of the Admin- 
istration which might affect the value of 
securities, or, having such knowledge, in- 
vests or speculates, directly or indirectly, in 
the securities or property of any company 
or Corporation receiving loans or other as- 
sistance from the Administration shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than five 
years, or both. 

“*(d) (1) It shall be the duty of the Ad- 
ministration and it is hereby empowered, to 
coordinate and to ascertain the means by 
which the productive capacity of small- 
business concerns can be most effectively 
utilized for national defense and essential 
civilian production. 

“*(2) It shall be the duty of the Admin- 
istration and it is hereby empowered, to con- 
sult and cooperate with appropriate govern- 
mental agencies in the issuance of all orders 
limiting or expanding production by, or in 
the formulation of policy in granting priori- 
ties to, business concerns. All such govern- 
mental agencies are required, before issuing 
such orders or announcing such priority pol- 
icies, to consult with the Administration in 
order that small-business concerns will be 
most effectively utilized in the production of 
articles, equipment, supplies and materials 
for national defense and essential civilian 
purposes. 

“*(e) The Administration shall have power, 
and it is hereby directed, whenever it deter- 
mines such action is necessary— 

“*(1) to make a complete inventory of 
all productive facilities of small-business 
concerns which can be used for defense and 
essential civilian production or to arrange 
for such inventory to be made by any other 
governmental agency which has the facilities, 
In making any such inventory, the appro- 
priate agencies in the several States shall 
be requested to furnish an inventory of the 
productive facilities of small-business con- 
cerns in each respective State if such an 
inventory is available or in prospect; 

“*(2) to consult and cooperate with officers 
of the Government having procurement 
powers, in order to utilize the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of plants operated by small- 
business concerns; 

“*(3) to obtain information as to methods 
and practices which Government prime con- 
tractors utilize in letting subcontracts and 
to take action to encourage the letting of 
subcontracts by prime contractors to small- 
business concerns at prices and on condi- 
tions and terms which are fair and equitable; 

“*(4) to take such action, authorized under 
this section, as is necessary to provide small- 
business concerns with an adequate incen- 
tive, excluding subsidies, to engage in de- 
fense and essential civilian production and 
to facilitate the conversion and equipping of 
plants of small-business concerns for such 
production; 

“"(5) to determine within any industry 
the concerns, firms, persons, corporations, 
partnerships, cooperatives, or other business 
enterprises, which are to be designated 
“small-business concerns” for the purpose of 
effectuating the provisions of. this section; 

“*(6) to certify to Government procure- 
ment officers with respect to the competency, 
as to capacity and credit, of any small-busi- 
ness concern or group of such concerns to 
perform a specific Government procurement 
contract; 

“*(7) to obtain from any Federal depart- 
ment, establishment, or agency engaged in 
defense procurement or in the financing of 
defense procurement or production such re- 
ports concerning the letting of contracts 
and subcontracts and making of loans to 
business concerns as it may deem pertinent 
in carrying out its functions under this Act: 

“*(8) to obtain from suppliers of materials 
information pertaining to the method of 
filling orders and the bases for allocating 
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their supply, whenever it appears that ary 
small business is unable to obtain materials 
for defense or essential civilian production 
from its normal sources; 

“*(9) to make studies and recommenda- 
tions to the appropriate Federal agencies to 
insure a fair and equitable share of materials, 
supplies, and equipment to small-business 
concerns to effectuate the defense program 
or for essential civilian purposes; 

“*(10) to consult and cooperate with all 
Government agencies for the purpose of in- 
suring that small-business concerns shall 
receive fair and reasonable treatment from 
said agencies; and 

“*(11) to establish such advisory boards 
and committees wholly representative of 
small business as may be found necessary to 
achieve the purposes of this section 

“*(f) (1) In any case in which a small- 
business concern or group of such concerns 
has been certified by or under the authority 
of the administration to be a competent 
Government contractor with respect to ca- 
pacity and credit as to a specific Government 
procurement contract, the officers of the 
Government having procurement powers are 
directed to accept such certification as con- 
clusive, and are authorized to let such Gov- 
ernment procurement contract to such con- 
cern or group of concerns without requiring 
it to meet any other requirement with respect 
to capacity and credit. 

“*(2) The Congress has as its policy that 
a fair proportion of the total purchases and 
contracts for supplies and services for the 
Government shall be placed with small- 
business concerns. To effectuate such pol- 
iev, small-business concerns within the 
meaning of this section shall receive any 
award or contract or any part thereof as to 
which it is determined by the Administration 
and the contracting procurement agencies 
(A) to be in the interest of mobilizing the 
Nation's full productive capacity, or (B) to 
be in the interest of the national defense pro- 
gram, to make such award or let such con- 
tract to a small-business concern. 

“*(3) Whenever materials or supplies are 
allocated by law, a fair and equitable per- 
centage thereof shall be allocated to small 
plants unable to obtain the necessary ma- 
terials or supplies from usual sources. Such 
percentage shall be determined by the head 
of the lawful allocating authority after giv- 
ing full consideration to the claims presented 
by the Administration. 

“*(4) Whenever the President invokes the 
powers given him in this Act to allocate, or 
approve agreements allocating, any material, 
to an extent which the President finds will 
result in a significant dislocation of the nor- 
mal distribution in the civilian market, he 
shall do so in such a manner as to make 
available, so far as practicable, for business 
and various segments thereof in the normal 
channel of distribution of such material, a 
fair share of the available civilian supply 
based, so far as practicable, on the share re- 
ceived by such business under normal con- 
ditions during a representative period pre- 
ceding June 24, 1950: Provided, That the 
limitations and restrictions imposed on the 
production of specific items should give due 
consideration to the needs of new concerns. 

“*(g) The Administration shall make a 
report every ninety days of operations un- 
der this title to the President, the President 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Such report shall in- 
clude the names of the business concerns to 
whom contracts are let, and for whom financ- 
ing is arranged, by the Administration, to- 
gether with the amounts involved, and such 
report shall include such other information, 
and such comments and recommendations, 
with respect to the relation of small-business 
concerns to the defense effort, as the Ad- 
ministration may deem appropriate. 

“*(h) The Administration is hereby em- 
powered to make studies of the effect of 





price, credit, and other controls imposed un- 
der the defense program and 1ever it 
finds that these controls. discriminate 
against or impose undue hardship upon 
small business, to make recommendations to 
the appropriate Federal agency the ad- 
justment of controls to the needs of small 
business. 

“*(i) The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is authorized to make loens and ad- 
vances upon the recommendation of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration as pro- 
vided in (b) (1) (A) of this section not to 
exceed an aggregate of $100,000,000 outstand- 
ing at any one time, on such terms and con- 
ditions and with such maturities as Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation may deter- 
mine. 

“*(j) The President may transfer to the 
Administration any functions, powers, and 
duties of any department or agency which re- 
lates primarily to small-business problems. 

(kK) No loan shall be recommended or 
equipment, facilities, or services furnished 
by the Administration under this section to 
any business enterprise unless the owners, 
partners or officers of such business enter- 
prise (1) certify to the Administration the 
names of any attori ; n r other per- 
sons engaged by or on behalf of such busi- 
ness enterprise for the purpose of expediting 
applications made to the Administration for 
assistance of any sort, and the fees paid 
cr to be paid to any such persons, and (2) 
execute an egreement binding any such busi- 
ness enterprise for a period of two years after 
any assistance is rendered by the Adminis- 
tration to such business enterprise, to refrain 
from employing, tendering any office or em- 
ployment to, or retaining for professional 
services, @hy person who, on the date such 
assistance or any part thereof was rendered, 
or within one year prior thereto, shall have 
scorved as an officer, attorney, agent or em- 
ployee of the Administration occupying a 
position or engaging in activities which the 
Administration shall have determined in- 
volve discretion with respect to the granting 
of assistance under this section 

“*(1) To the fullest extent the Administra- 
tion deems practicable, it shall make a fair 
charge for the use of Government-owned 
property and make and let contracts on a 
basis that will result in a recovery of the 
direct costs incurred by the Administration. 

“*(m) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
and appropriate for the carrying out of the 
provisions and purposes of this section.’ 

“(b) The presently designated sections 
714, 715, and 716 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 are redesignated as sections 715, 
716, and 717, respectively 

“Src. 111. The presently designated sec- 
tion 716 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 is amended by striking out subsections 
(a) and (b), by redesignatine subsections 
(c) and (d) as subsections (b) and (c), te- 
spectively, and by inserting the following 
new subsection: 

“*(a) This Act and all authority conferred 
thereunder shall terminate at the close of 
June 30, 1952.’ 


“TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE HOUSING AND 
RENT AcT oF 1947 

“Sec. 201. Section 204 (f) of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘July 31, 1951’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1952’. 

“Sec. 202. (a) The Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, is »mended by striking 
out ‘Housing Expediter’ wherever it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Presi- 
dent’. 

“(b) Section 204 (a) of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is repealed. 

“(c) Section 206 (e) of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended 
by striking out ‘The principal office of the 
Housing Expediter shall be in the District of 























Colu I or any duly authorized 
re > may exercise any or all of his 
ar piace and attorneys’ and in- 
ser 1 thereof ‘Attorneys’. 


“«d) Section 208 (a) of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended 
to read as fol 

“*cay The President shall administer the 


powers, duties, a functi ferr upon 
him by title II of this Act through the new 
independent agency created pursuant to 
section 403 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950; and he si! l ad ister the ne 

duties, and functions c ferred upon him 
by title I of th Act tl : icer or 
agency of the Government ne t iesig- 


nate. In accordance with the a 
by him pursuant to the preceding s« 
the President shal! provide for appropriat 


transfers of records, property, necessar er- 
sonnel, and unexpended balances ol appro- 
priations, a.location and other fund 
heretofore under the jurisdiction of, <« 

available to, the Odice of the Housing Ex- 
pediter. Any employees of the Offk 


Housing Expediter not so transferred 
ubless transf 
Government, be separated from the servi 
The President shall make such 

as he shal em appropriate for the termi- 
nation and liquidation of the affairs 
Office of the Housing Expediter. For t! 
purposes of determining the status of ¢ 
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“Src. 203. Secti the Hou y and 
Rent Act of 1947 I ided, is ainended 
by adding at the end thereof the foil 

“*ik) The President shall by regulation or 
order establish such ximum rent or max- 
imum rents as in hi idgment will r 
and equitable for controlled housi i- 
modations (as defined in section 202 (c)) 


(1) in any State which by law ceclares thu 
there exists such a shortage in rental housin 
accommodations as to require Federal rer 
control in such State, or (2) in any incor- 
porated city, town, village, or in the unin- 
corporated area of any county (other than 
a city, town, village, or unincorporated are 
of any county within a State which is con- 
trolling rents) upon receipt of a resolution 
of its governing body adopted for that pur- 
pose in accordance with applicable local law 
and based upon a findin 
body, reached as a res} f a public hearing 
held after 10 days’ notice, that there exists 
such a shortage in rental housing accommo- 
dations as to require Federal rent control in 
such city, town, village, or unincorporated 
area in such county. In establishing ar 
maximum rent for any housing accommoda- 
tions under this subsection the President 
shall give due consideration to the rents pre- 
vailing for such housing accommodations or 
comparable housing accommodations dur- 
ing the period from May 24, 1950, to June 24 
1950, and he shall make adjustment for such 
relevant factors as he shall deem to b f 
general applicability in respect to such ac- 
commodations, including increases or de- 
creases in property taxes and other cos 
within such State, incorporated city, tow: 
or village, or unincorporated area. 

“*(1) Whenever the Secretary of Defense 
and the Director of Defense Mobilization, 
acting jointly, shall determine and certify 
to the President that any area (whether then 
or ever controlled or decontrolled under this 
Act) is a critical defense housing area, the 
President shall by regulation or order estab- 
lish such maximum rent or maximum rents 
for any housing accommodations, not then 
subject to rent control, in such area or por- 
tion thereof as in his judgment will be fair 
and equitable. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of seciion 202 {c) the term “con- 
trolled housing accommoed*tions’ as ap- 
plied to any such critical defense housing 
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area shall include all housing accommoda- 
tions in the area, without exception. In 
establishing any maximum rent for any 
housing accommodations under this subsec- 
tion, the President shall give due consider- 
ation to the rents prevailing for such hous- 
ing accommodations or comparable housing 
accommodations during the period from 
May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, and he shall 
make adjustment for such relevant fac- 
tors as he shall determine and deem to 
be of general applicability in respect to 
such accommodations, including increases 
or decreases in property taxes and other 
costs within such area. Maximum rents 
in any critical defense housing area shall 
be terminated at such time as the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, acting jointly, shall determine 
and certify to the President that such area 
is no longer a critical defense housing area, 
or as provided in subsection (e) or (j) of 
this section: Provided, however, That in any 
area where maximum rents are removed 
under the procedures provided in subsection 
(e) or (j) of this section, maximum rents 
may be reestablished after the expiration of 
thirty days on the determination and cer- 
tification of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Director of Defense Mobilization, acting 
jointly. No area shall be certified as a criti- 
cal defense housing area under the authority 
granted in this subsection unless all the fol- 
lowing conditions exist in such area: 

“*(1) a new defense plant or installation 
has been or is to be provided, or an existing 
defense plant or installation has been or is 
to be reactivated or its operation substan- 
tially expanded; 

“*(2) substantial in-migration of defense 
workers or military personnel is required to 
carry out activities at such plant or installa- 
tion; and 

“"(3) a substantial shortage of housing 
required for such defense workers or military 
personnel exists or impends which has re- 
sulted or threatens to result in excessive rent 
increases and which impedes or threatens to 
impede activities of such defense plant or 
installation: Provided, That the certification, 
pursuant to subsection (1), that an area is a 
critical defense housing area shall not be 
effective in such area for any of the purposes 
of this section until such real estate con- 
struction credit controls have been relaxed 
as provided in this subsection to the extent 
necessary in the determination of the 
President. 

“*(m) Whenever an area has been certified 
under subsection (1) to be a critical defense 
housing area, real-estate construction credit 
controls imposed under title VI of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 shall be relaxed 
to the extent necessary to encourage con- 
struction of housing for defense workers and 
military personnel. The fact that any area 
has been certified as a critical defense hous- 
ing area under subsection (1) shall not make 
such area ineligible for the location of addi- 
tional defense plants, facilities, or installa- 
tions, or as a source of additional military 
procurement of any sort. 

“*(n) No maximum rents shall be estab- 
lished under subsection (1) for housing ac- 
commodations in any State where rent con- 
trol is in effect or in any locality where local 
rent control is in effect, unless the rent com- 
ponent of the Consumers’ Index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics for such State or 
locality has increased more than the United 
States average of the rent component of 
such index during the last six months for 
which such index is available immediately 
preceding the establishment of such maxi- 
mum rents. The rent component of the 
Consumers’ Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for any State shall be the average, 
weighted by population as determined by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for all reported 
cities in the State, except that, where only 
one city is reported, the rent component for 
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the State shall be the rent component jor 
that city. Upon the establishment of maxi- 
mum rents pursuant to subsection (1) for 
housing accommodations in a State in which 
State rent control is in effect, State rent 
control shall thereupon terminate. Upon 
the establishment of maximum rents pur- 
suant to subsection (1) for housing accom- 
modations in a locality in which local rent 
control is in effect, local rent control shall 
thereupon terminate. The rent component 
for any locality subject to local rent control 
shall be the rent component as established 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for that 
locality. Where data concerning rents have 
not been heretofore collected for a city in a 
State having State rent control or for a 
particular locality which has local rent con- 
trol, the President may cause a survey to be 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 
the purpose of establishing a rent com- 
ponent for that State or locality. For the 
purposes of this subsection, State rent con- 
trol shall be deemed in effect in any State 
in which maximum rents are controlled pur- 
suant to State law throughout the State, 
regardless of whether maximum rents are 
actually in effect in every locality of the 
State. 

“*(o) In order to compensate for increases 
which have occurred in costs and prices, the 
maximum rent in effect on the date of en- 
actment of this subsection for any housing 
accommodation shall, upon sworn applica- 
tion, be increased to 120 per centum of the 
following: The maximum rent for the hous- 
ing accommodation in effect on June 30, 1947 
(or if no maximum rent was then in effect 
for the housing accommodation, the maxi- 
mum rent then in effect for comparable 
housing accommodations), plus the amount 
of any increase allowed or allowable under 
this Act for major capital improvements or 
for increases in living space, services, furni- 
ture, furnishings, or equipment, and minus 
any decrease required or requirable under 
this Act for decreases in living space, services, 
furniture, furnishings, or equipment, or for 
substantial deterioration or failure to per- 
form ordinary repair, replacement, or main- 
tenance. Any increase in a maximum rent 
applied for under this subsection which is 
based upon the maximum rent in effect on 
June 30, 1947, for the particular housing 
accommodation and upon increases and de- 
creases actually allowed under this Act shall 
be effective upon the filing of the applica- 
tion. Nothing in this subsection shall re- 
quire the reduction of any maximum rent, 
nor prevent such additional adjustment for 
increases in costs and prices as the President 
may deem appropriate.’ 

“Sec. 204. Section 205 of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 205. (a) Any person who demands, 
accepts, receives, or retains any payment of 
rent in excess of the maximum rent pre- 
scribed under the provisions of this Act, or 
any regulation, order, or requirement there- 
under, shall be liable to the person from 
whom such payment is demanded, accepted, 
received, or retained (or shall be liable to 
the United States as hereinafter provided) 
for reasonable attorney's fees and costs as 
determined by the court, plus liquidated 
damages in the amounts of (1) $50, or (2) 
not more than three times the amount by 
which the payment or payments demanded, 
accepted, received, or retained exceed the 
maximum rent which could lawfully be de- 
manded, accepted, received, or retained, as 
the court in its discretion may determine, 
whichever in either case may be the greater 
amount: Provided, That the amount of such 
liquidated damages shall be the amount of 
the overcharge or overcharges if the de- 
fendant proves that the violation was neither 
willful nor the result of failure to take prac- 
ticable precautions against the occurrence 
of the violation. 
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“*(b) Any person who unlawfully evicts 
a tenant shall be liable-to the person so 
evicted (or shall be liable to the United 
States as hereinafter provided) for reason- 
able attorney's fees and’costs as determined 
by the court, plus liquidated damages in the 
amounts of (1) one month’s rent or $50, 
whichever is greater, or (2) not more than 
three times such monthly rent, or $150, 
whichever is greater: Provided, That the 
amount of such liquidated damages shall be 
the amount of one month’s rent or $50, 
whichever is greater, if the defendant proves 
that the violation was neither willful nor 
the result of failure to take practicable pre- 
cautions against the occurrence of the vio- 
lation. 

“*(c) Suit to recover liquidated damages 
as provided in this section may be brought 
in any Federal court of competent jurisdic- 
tion regardless of the amount involved, or 
in any State or Territorial court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, within one year after the 
date of violation: Provided, That if the per- 
son from whom such payment is demanded, 
accepted, received, or retained, or the per- 
son wrongfully evicted, either tails to insti- 
tute an action under this section within 
thirty days from the date of the occurrence 
of the violation or is not entitled for any 
reason to bring the action, the United States 
may settle the claim arising out of the viola- 
tion or within one year after the date of 
violation may institute such action. If such 
claim is settled or such action is instituted, 
the person from whom such payment is de- 
manded, accepted, received, or retained, or 
the person wrongfully evicted, shall there- 
after be barred from bringing an action for 
the same violation or violations. For the pur- 
pose of determining the amount of liqui- 
dated damages to be awarded to the plaintiff 
in an action brought under subsection (a) 
of this section, all violations alleged in an 
action under said subsection (a) which were 
committed by the defendant with respect to 
the plaintiff prior to the bringing of such 
an action shall be deemed to constitute one 
violation and, in such action under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the amount de- 
manded, accepted, received, or retained in 
connection with such one violation shall be 
deemed to be the aggregate amount de- 
manded, accepted, received, or retained in 
connection with all such violations. A judg- 
ment for damages or on the merits in any 
action under either subsection (a) or (b) 
of this section shall be a bar to any recovery 
under the same subsection of this section in 
any other action against the same defendant 
on account of any violation with respect to 
the same person prior to the institution of 
the action in which such Judgment was 
rendered.’ 

“Sec. 205. Section 206 (a) of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“*(a) (1) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to demand, accept, receive, or retain 
any rent for the use or occcupancy of any 
controlled housing accommodations in ex- 
cess of the maximum rent prescribed under 
this Act, or otherwise to do or Omit to do 
any act, in violation of this Act, or of any 
regulation or order or requirement under 
this Act, or to offer, solicit, attempt, or agree 
to do any of the foregoing. 

“*(2) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to evict, remove, or exclude, or cause to 
be evicted, removed, or excluded, any tenant 
from any controlled housing accommoda- 
tions in any manner or upon any grounds 
except as authorized or permitted by the 
provisions of this Act or any regulation, or- 
der, or requirement thereunder, and any per- 
son who lawfully gains possession from a 
tenant of any controlled housing accommo- 
dations, and thereafter fails fully to comply 
with such requirements or conditions as may 
have been imposed for such possession by 
the provisions of this Act or any regulation, 
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order, or requirement thereunder, shall also 
be deemed to have unlawfully evicted such 
tenant and shali be liable to such tenant, or 
to the United States, as provided in this 
Act’. 

“Sec. 206. Section 202 (a) of the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) The term “person” includes an in- 
dividual, corporation, partnership, associa- 
tion, or any other organized group of per- 
sons, or legal successor or representative of 
the foregoing, and includes the United States 
or any agency thereof, or any other govern- 
ment, or any of its political subdivisions, 
or any agency of any of the foregoing: 
Provided, That no punishment provided by 
this Act shall apply to the United States, 
or to any such government, political sub- 
division, or government agency’. 

“Sec. 207. (a) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 202 (c) (1) (A) of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended 
by striking out the following: ‘which is 
located in a city of less than two million 
five hundred thousand population accord- 
ing to the 1940 decennial census and’. 

“(b) Section 202 (c) (1) (B) of the Hous- 
ing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is 
repealed. 

“(c) The proviso in section 204 (h) of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as emended, 
is repealed. 

“Sec. 208. Section 202 (d) of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amend- 
ed by inserting after ‘204 (i) (1) or (2)’ 
the following: ‘, 204 (kK), or 204 (1)’. 

“Sec. 209. The first sentence of section 
204 (b) (1) of the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, is amended by striking 
out ‘(h) and (i)’ and inserting in leu 
therof ‘(h), (i), (kK), (1), and (o)’. 

“Sec. 210. Nothing in this Act or in the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 
shall be construed to require any person to 
offer any housing accommodations for rent. 

“Sec. 211. (a) The last sentence of sec- 
tion 4 (c) of the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after the word ‘section’ the following: ‘for 
persons engaged in national defense activi- 
ties and’. 

“(b) Section 4 (e) of the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, as amended, is amended 
by striking out ‘July 31, 1951’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1952’, 

“(c) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“‘(f) For the purposes of this section, 
any parent of a member of the armed forces 
of the United States who lost his life in the 
armed services of the United States since 
September 16, 1940, shall be considered to be 
a member of the family of a veteran of World 
War Il.’ 

“Sec. 212. Section 215 of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1946 (59 Stat. 
134), and section 213 of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1947 (60 Stat. 81), 
are hereby repealed.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

PauL Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINS, 

Jesse P. WoLcoTT, 
Ratpu A. GAMBLE, 
Henry O. TALLE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Burnet R. MAYBANK, 

A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 

J. ALLEN FreEar, Jr., 
Homer E. CaPeEHART, 
Joun W. BRICKER, 

IrvinGc M. IvEs, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate, 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1717) to amend 
and extend the Defense Production Act of 
1950 and the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, 
as amended, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the efiect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause 
and inserted a substitute amendment. The 
conferees have agreed to a substitute for 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment. Except for technical, clarifying, and 
conforming changes, the following state- 
ment explains the differences between the 
House amendment and the substitute agreed 
to in conference. 


IMPORTS ON FATS AND OILS 


The House amendment added a new sec- 
tion to Title I of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 providing that no imports of 
certain fats and oils, peanuts, butter, cheese, 
and other dairy products and rice and rice 
products shall be admitted to the United 
States until after June 30, 1953, which would 
“(a) impair or reduce the domestic produc- 
tion of any such commodity or product below 
present production levels, or below such 
higher levels as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may deem necessary in view of domestic and 
international conditions, or (b) interfere 
with the orderly domestic storing and mar- 
keting of any such commodity or product, 
or (c) result in any unnecessary burden 
or expenditures under any Government price 
support program.” The Senate bill con- 
tained a generally similar provision. The 
conference substitute adopts this provision 
but provides that (1) the three findings with 
respect to the respective commodities are to 
be made by the Secretary of Agriculture, (2) 
the provision is to apply until June 30, 1952, 
and (3) the President shall exercise the 
authority provided in the provision. 


ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY 


Section 201 of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 authorizes the President to requisi- 
tion both real and personal property under 
certain circumstances. The House amend- 
ment amended this section so as to provide 
that real property shall not be requisitioned, 
but may be acquired by condemnation (as 
well as by other means of transfer) where 
necessary for the national defense. Safe- 
guards are provided in connection with the 
use of this condemnation power: Prior nego- 
tiation is required, except where undue delay 
weuld result; immediate possession may not 
be ordered surrendered until after a declara- 
tion of taking has been filed and deposit 
made into court; except where title is in dis- 
pute 75 percent of the deposit must be paid 
to the owner on application. The House 
amendment also provided that before proper- 
ty is acquired under section 201 for the 
armed services, agreement must be reached 
with the Senate and House Committees on 
Armed Services. The Senate bill contained 
no provision dealing with condemnation. 
The conference substitute follows the lan- 
guage of the House amendment except that 
it permits the requisitioning of certain real 
property (equipment, facilities, buildings, 
and other structures) which is to be demol- 
ished and used as scrap or is to be removed 
and used as second-hand material; and the 
provision relating to the Senate and House 
Committees on Armed Services is not in- 
cluded. 


PURCHASES FOR GOVERNMENT USE OR RESALE 


Section 303 (a) of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 authorizes the President to pur- 
chase metals, minerals, and other raw ma- 
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terials for Government use or resale. The 
House amendment made five changes with 
respect to this authority. (1) The House 
amendment broadened this authority to in- 
clude materials generally, rather than only 
raw materials. (2) Agricultural commodi- 
ties may not now be purchased under sec- 
tion 303 (a) for resale except for industrial 
uses or stockpiling; the House amendment 
continued this restriction as to domestically 
produced agricultural commoditie out 
eliminated it as to imported agri il 
commodities. (3) Section 303 (a) now pro- 
vides that no agricultural commodity pur- 
chased under it may be sold at less than the 
higher of (A) the current market price, or 
(B) the minimum price established tunder 
section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 19419 
for sales of the commodity by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The House 
amendment rewrote this provision to cover 
all commodities purchased under section 
303 (a), and to provide that they may not 
be sold at less than the established ceiling 
price, or, if there is no established ceiling 
price, the higher of (A) the domestic market 
price or (B) in the case of an agricultural 
commodity, the minimum price established 
under the provision referred to above for 
sales by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
(4) The House amendment provided that no 
purchase or commitment to purchase any 
agricultural commodity calling for delivery 
more than one year after the expiration of 
the Act shall be made under section 303 (a). 
(5) A provision is now included in section 
303 (b) which forbids purchases under sec- 
tion 303 (a) at higher than currently pre- 
vailing market prices except under specified 
circumstances. The House amendment re- 
vised this provision so that it applies t- pur- 
chases at higher than established ceiling 
prices, or, if there be no established ceiling 
prices, currently prevailing market prices. 
The Senate bill contained no such provi- 
sions. The conference substitute contains 
the provisions of the House amendment, 
with the following changes: (1) Minerals and 
metals purchased under section 303 (a) may 
be sold at less than the established ceiling 
price, but not less than the current domes- 
tic market price; (2) the provision barring 
contracts calling for delivery more than one 
year after the expiration of the Act is limited 
to imported agricultural commodities; and 
(3) a provision is added that purchases and 
commitments to purchase under section 303 
(a) may not be made for any period extend- 
ing beyond June 30, 1962. 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES 

The House amendment added a new sub- 
section (c) to section 303 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, authorizing differ- 
ential subsidy payments on domestically 
produced materials other than agricultural 
commodities under certain circumstances. 
Such payments would be authorized only if 
the President finds (1) that under generally 
fair and equitable ceiling prices a decrease 
in supplies from high-cost sources of a 
material will result, and that such supplies 
must be continued to carry out the objec- 
tives of the Act; or (2) that a temporary in- 
crease in cost of production, distribution, 
or transportation threatens to impair maxi- 
mum production or supply of any material 
in any area at stable prices. Where the 
President finds that such a condition exists 
the subsection authorizes him to provide for 
subsidy payments on any domestically pro- 
duced material other than an agricultural 
commodity in such amounts and in such 
manner, and on such’terms and conditions, 
as he determines to be necessary to correct 
the condition. The Senate bill contains no 
such provision. The conference substitute 
follows the language of the House amend- 
ment, with the following changes: (1) sub- 
sidy payments to continue supplies from 
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high-cost sources may be made only on do- 
mestically produced raw or nonprocessed 
materials other than agricultural commodi- 
ties; and (2) the authority to make subsidy 
payments where a temporary increase in cost 
of production, distribution, or transportation 
threatens to impair the production or sup- 
ply of a material is modified to authorize 
such payments only in case of a temporary 
increase in the cost of transportation. 


COMPARATIVE EARNINGS STANDARDS 


The House amendment provided that no 
ceiling price shall be decreased, and no in- 
crease in a ceiling price shall be denied, on 
the sole basis of the comparative profits 
earned before and after June 24, 1950; it also 
provided that no adjustment in a ceiling 
price shall be denied on the sole basis of the 
profits earned by the same seller from sales 
of other materials or services. The Senate 
bill contained no such provision. The con- 
fereuce substitute does not contain this pro- 
vision of the House amendment. 


PRICE ROLL-BACKS AND ADJUSTMENTS 


The Senate bill provided that after the 
enactment of S. 1717 no ceiling price shall 
become effective which is below either (1) 
the price prevailing just before the date of 
issuance of the regulation or order establish- 
ing such ceiling price or (2) the price pre- 
vailing during the period January 25, 1951, 
to February 24, 1951, inclusive. With re- 
spect to nonagricultural commodities the 
Senate bill permitted price roll-backs to a 
period before January 25, 1951, if the ceil- 
ing price reflects adjustments for increases 
or decreases in actual factory and labor costs, 
including reasonable allowances for other 
costs occurring subsequent to such period. 

The House amendment placed a limitation 
on price roll-backs only with respect to agri- 
cultural commodities, including livestock, 
and provided that no ceiling shall be estab- 
lished or maintained for any agricultural 
commodity, including livestock, below 90 
per centum of the price received (by grade) 
by producers on May 19, 1951, as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The conference substitute contains the 
provisions of the House amendment with re- 
spect to agricultural commodities, including 
livestock. The committee of conference 
adopted a new paragraph relating to non- 
agricultural commodities or services. This 
provides that after the enactment of S. 1717 
no ceiling price shall become effective which 
is below the lower of the price prevailing just 
before the date of issuance of the regulation 
or order establishing such ceiling price or 
the price prevailing during the period Janu- 
ary 25, 1951, to February 24, 1951, inclusive, 
Price roll-backs are permitted provided the 
ceiling price either (1) is based upon the 
highest price received for the material or 
service between January 1, 1950 and June 24, 
1950, inclusive, and reflects adjustments for 
subsequent increases or decreases in cos's 
occurring prior to July 26, 1951 or (2) are 
established under regulations issued prior to 
the enactment of S. 1717. The conference 
substitute further provides that any person 
may, upon application and a proper showing 
of his prices and costs, receive an adjustment 
of his ceiling prices in the manner prescribed 
in clause (1) of the provision. 

This roll-back amendment will permit the 
Administration to roll back the price of all 
gougers to a fair and reasonable level but 
will protect the fair and reasonable profit 
of those who have merely added to their pre- 
war prices the necessary and unavoidable 
costs of doing business which they have since 
incurred. 

CEILING PRICES ON MILK 

Section 402 (d) (3) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 contains a special pro- 
vision governing the establishment of ceil- 
ing prices for fluid mil in areas not under 
a marketing agreement or order issued under 
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the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937. The House amendment amended 
this special provision to make it apply to all 
milk in such areas. The Senate bill con- 
tained no provision on this subject. The 
conference substitute provides that no ceil- 
ing prices to producers of milk or butterfat 
used for manufacturing dairy products shall 
be issued unless and until the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine that such prices 
are reasonable in view of certain prescribed 
standards. 


SALARIES FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion exempting from wage controls wages, 
salaries, and other compensation paid for 
professional services. The Senate bill con- 
tained no such provision. The conference 
substitute limits the exemptions from wage 
controls to the wages, salaries, and other 
compensation paid to persons employed in 
prescribed capacities in the medical and legal 
profession. 


EXEMPTION FOR PUBLIC UTILITIES AND COMMON 
CARRIERS 


Section 402 (e) (v) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 exempts from price con- 
trol rates charged by any common Carrier or 
other public utility. The House amend- 
ment contained a provision which would 
limit this exemption to any common car- 
rier or other public utility whose proposed 
increase in any rate or charge is subject to 
control by a public regulatory authority ex- 
ercising jurisdiction to approve or disapprove 
proposed increases in such rates or charges. 
The Senate bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. The conference substitute does not 
contain this provision of the House amend- 
ment. 


ALLOWANCE FOR GROSS RECEIPTS TAXES 


The House amendment provided that 
where a State or local gross receipts tax or 
gross income tax is imposed on the sale or 
delivery of a material or service, the person 
selling or delivering it may receive for the 
material or service involved, in addition to 
the ceiling price, (1) an amount equal to 
the amount of the tax liability or (2) one 
cent, whichever is greater. The Senate bill 
contained no similar provision. The con- 
ference substitute retains this provision of 
the House amendment. It is the intention 
of the committee of conference that the 
amounts of such taxes shall not be added 
when the ceiling prices already take into 
account the gross receipts and gross income 
taxes, as in the case of a regulation setting 
ceilings at the different prices actually pre- 
vailing for different sellers upon a base date. 


CUSTOMARY MARGINS FOR SELLERS 


The House amendment provided that no 
action shall be taken under title IV of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 which de- 
nies to a seller of a material at retail or 
wholesale his customary percentage margin 
over his cost of the material during the base 
period, except as to any one specific item 
of a line of material sold by him which is 
in short supply, as evidenced by specific Gov- 
ernment action to encourage production of 
the item. For any excepted item, the House 
amendment provided that the margin shall 
not be reduced beyond the amount found 
by the President, in writing, to be generally 
equitable and proportionate in relation to 
the general reductions in the customary mar- 
gins of all other classes of persons concerned 
in producing and distributing the item. The 
Senate bill contained no provision on this 
subject. The conference substitute follows 
the language of the House amendment with 
the following modifications: The House 
amendment was revised so as to be inappli- 
cable to regulations issued prior to the date 
of enactment of this amendment. It was 
also changed to permit the President to 
comply with its provisions by maintaining 
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customary percentage margins for groups of 
sellers, or groups of commodities, rather than 
for each seller of each material. This would 
facilitate administration of regulations pre- 
scribing uniform dollars and cents ceilings 
or percentage margins for groups of sellers 
or groups of commodities. The amendment 
was further changed to provide that the per- 
centage margins are required to be preserved 
only if shown by the sellers, upon the basis 
of their records, to be the percentage margins 
over costs of materials during the period 
May 24-June 24, 1950. 


Cc. 0. D. SALES 


The House amendment provided that in 
the case of C. O. D. sales of any commodity 
where under established practices of the 
seller a uniform charge is added to the price 
to cover mailing costs, an increase in the 
ceiling price shall be allowed, equivalent to 
any increase in mailing costs resulting from 
increased postal rates or charges. No similar 
provision was included in the Senate bill, 
The conference substitute does not contain 
this provision of the House amendment. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES—TITLE IV 


The House amendment rewrote section 404 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 to 
provide that in carrying out title IV (price 
and wage stabilization) the President shall 
advise and consult with, and establish and 
utilize committees of representatives of per- 
sons substantially affected by regulations or 
orders issued thereunder, including repre- 
sentatives of businessmen, farmers, workers, 
and consumers, and, so far as practicable, 
give due weight to their recommendations, 
The Senate bill contained no such provision 
and neither does the conference substitute, 


CONSUMER CREDIT CONTROLS 


Consumer credit controls are exercised by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The Senate bill provided that 
in the exercise of such credit controls with 
respect to new or used automobiles (includ- 
ing taxicabs) designed for the purpose of 
transporting less than ten passengers, no 
down payment shall be required in excess of 
33144 percent and that repayment shall not 
be required in less than 18 months. 

The House amendment provided that in 
exercising consumer credit controls in con- 
nection with automobiles the Board could 
not require a down payment of more than 
33% percent in the case of new automobiles 
or 25 percent in the case of used automo- 
biles and that in either case repayment 
could not be required in less than 21 
months. In addition the House amend- 
ment placed limitations on the exercise of 
consumer credit controls in other fields as 
follows: (1) Household appliances (includ- 
ing phonographs, radios and television sets) 
15 percent down, 18 months maturity; (2) 
household furniture and floor coverings, 10 
percent down, 21 months maturity; (3) resi- 
dential repairs, alterations, or improvements 
10 percent down, 36 months maturity, and 
no down payment may be required for roof- 
ing or siding repairs, alterations or improve- 
ments in advance of completion thereof. It 
also provided that the down payments re- 
quired by the Board for automobiles, house- 
hold appliances, and household furniture 
and floor coverings may be made in cash or 
by trade-in or exchange of property, or by a 
combination of cash and trade-in or ex- 
change of property. In addition, it was pro- 
vided that the Board shall recognize freight 
costs on automobiles and make due allow- 
ances by further extending maximum ma- 
turity in connection with installment credit 
extended for the purchase of automobiles so 
as to equalize as nearly as practicable 
monthly payments throughout the United 
States. The conference substitute, adopted 
after lengthy discussion, follows the lan- 
guage of the House amendment with the 
following changes: (1) Automobiles, both 
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new and used, 3344 percent down, 18 months 
maturity. (2) Household furniture and 
floor coverings, 15 percent down, 18 months 
maturity, and (3) the requirement that 
freight costs on automobiles be recognized 
and given due allowances by further ex- 
tending maturities on automobiles is elim- 
inated. The terms with respect to house- 
hold appliances and residential repairs, 
alterations, or improvements remained the 
same as provided in the House amendment. 


REAL ESTATE CREDIT CONTROLS 


Under the authority of section 602 of the 
act, regulation X has been promulgated 
which sets credit restrictions on homes 
financed other than through the Govern- 
ment assisted programs such as the FHA 
and the GI bill. The Hcuse amendment 
contained a provision which was not in- 
cluded in the Senate bill providing that no 
regulation issued under section 602 of the 
act shall prescribe a minimum down pay- 
ment of more than ten per centum, or a 
maximum maturity of less than twenty-five 
years in connection with the purchase of 
any home where the purchase price does not 
exceed $10,000. The Senate bill contained 
no such provision. 

Real estate credit controls on Government 
assisted financing such as the FHA and GI 
programs are imposed under authority con- 
tained in Section 605 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. The Senate bill placed a limi- 
tation on the exercise of such credit controls 
with respect to GI home financing so that no 
more than 6 percent down payment shall 
be required in connection with the loan 
on any home guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
Administration pursuant to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, and 
the transaction price of which home does not 
exceed $12,000, except that if, on the basis of 
residential units started in any three con- 
secutive months, the President finds that the 
probable number of residential units to be 
started in a succeeding 12-month period 
are exceeding 850,000, he may suspend this 
provision for such period or periods as he 
shall specify. 

The House amendment provided a more 
general limitation on credit controls exer- 
cised over GI home financing in that no more 
than 6 percent down payment shall be re- 
quired in connection with the loan on any 
home guaranteed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration pursuant to the Servicemen’s Read- 
jJustment Act of 1944, as amended, and the 
cost of which home does not exceed $12,000, 
without reference to the number of housing 
units to be started in any 12-month period. 

The committee of conference after full 
discussion agreed that the provisions dealing 
with housing credit terms should be consid- 
ered in connection with the defense housing 
bill passed by the Senate and pending before 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which bill deals with all phases of 
the defense housing. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency 
has scheduled immediate consideration on 
this measure and expect to report the meas- 
ure to the House for its consideration at an 
early date. Accordingly the conference sub- 
stitute does not include the housing credit 
terms of the House amendment. 


STATE REPRESENTATION IN REGIONAL OFFICES 


The Senate bill provided that among the 
policy-making officers of each regional office 
administering price or wage controls a resi- 
dent of each State served by the office shall 
be included if the governor requests such 
representation. The House amendment con- 
tained no such provision, but it is con- 
tained in the conference substitute. 


LIMITATIONS ON STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


Section 109 (d) of the House amendment 
would have authorized the President, in the 
interest of the national defense, to dispense 
with any of the statistical work in which 
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any executive department or establishment 
is directed by law to engage. The Senate bill 
contained no such provision and neither does 
the conference substitute. 


EXCLUSIVE JURISDICTION FOR THE 
FEDERAL COURTS 


Section 109 (e) of the House amendment 
would have made it clear that Federal courts 
have exclusive jurisdiction of criminal cases, 
except where otherwise provided in the De- 
fense Production Act, regardless of the 
amount in controversy. The Senate bill 
contained no such provision and neither 
does the conference substitute. 


SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS 


The Senate bill rewrote section 701 of the 
Defense Production Act so as to include com- 
prehensive provisions establishing a Small 
Defense Plants Administration to assist and 
encourage small business in making a full 
contribution to the defense production effort. 

The House amendment inserted a new sec- 
tion 714 which established an independent 
Small Defense Plants Corporation, to carry 
out the same purposes. 

In general the powers of the Administra- 
tion in the Senate bill and the Corporation 
in the House amendment were similar. Each 
measure, however, contained certain provi- 
sions which were notin the other. The more 
important of these are as follows: 

1. The Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion provided for in the Senate bill was 
placed under the general direction and super- 
vision of the President. The Small Defense 
Plants Corporation provided for in the House 
amendment was also subject to the general 
direction and supervision of the President. 
However, the House amendment provided 
that the Corporation should not be affiliated 
with or be within any other agency or de- 
partment of the Federal Government. The 
conference substitute contains this provision 
of the House amendment. 

2. The Senate bill contained a definition 
of “small business concern” for purposes 
of this section. This provision was adopted 
in the conference substitute. 

3. The Senate bill provided that the re- 
volving fund of $50,000,000 authorized for 
the use of the Corporation should be utilized 
for the purposes set forth in subsection (b) 
(1) (B), (C), and (D) of the section. 

4. The House amendment authorized the 
Administrator of the Corporation to deter- 
mine and prescribe the manner in which the 
Corporation’s obligations might be incurred 
and its expenses allowed and paid. This 
provision is not included in the conference 
substitute, in accordance with the principles 
behind the decision to make use of an ad- 
ministration instead of a corporation. 

5. The House amendment empowered the 
Corporation to purchase, lease, or build 
plants, to purchase or produce equipment, 
and machinery, and to lease, sell, or dispose 
of such land, plants, and equipment to small 
business concerns. This provision was not 
included in the Senate bill and is not con- 
tained in the conference substitute. 

6. The Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment authorized the Administration and 
the Corporation to certify to procurement 
Officers as to the competency of the Adminis- 
tration or Corporation to perform Govern- 
ment procurement contracts. The Senate 
bill authorized the procurement officer to 
let the procurement contract to the Admin- 
istration on such terms as might be agreed 
upon between the Administration and the 
procurement officer. The House amend- 
ment required the procurement officer to let 
the contract to the Corporation on terms 
specified by the Corporation. The confer- 
ence substitute contains the Senate provi- 
sions. 

7. The House amendment authorized the 
Corporation to transfer parts, equipment, 
and facilities to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and authorized the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation to manage the 
property as the agent of the Corporation. As 
the Administration would not purchase and 
build plants and equipment, the Senate bill 
did not contain a similar provision and the 
conference substitute does not contain this 
provision. 

8. The Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contained a provision authorizing the 
taking of action to provide small business 
concerns with an adequate incentive to en- 
gage in defense and essential civilian pro- 
duction and to facilitate the conversion and 
equipping of plants of small business con- 
cerns. The Senate bill specifically excluded 
the use of subsidies for this purpose. The 
conference substitute contains the Senate 
provision. 

9. The House amendment authorized the 
Corporation to certify to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation the amount of funds 
required to convert small business plants to 
defense production. As other Senate amend- 
ments adopted in the conference substitute 
provided for similar authorization elsewhere 
in the section, the Senate bill omitted this 
provision and the conference substitute 
does not contain this separate provision. 

10. The Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment authorized certification to procurement 
officers with respect to the competency, as 
to capacity and credit, of small business 
concerns or groups of such concerns to per- 
form procurement contracts. The House 
amendment contained a further provision 
directing the procurement officers to accept 
such certification of competency and credit 
as conclusive. The conference substitute 
contains this provision with respect to con- 
clusive certification. 

11. The House amendment contained a 
prohibition against granting to prime or sub- 
contractors certificates of necessity under 
section 124A (e) of the Internal Revenue 
Code for the construction or acquisition of 
facilities when other similar productive 
facilities are available elsewhere. The con- 
ference substitute does not contain this pro- 
vision. 

12. The Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment contained similar provisions requiring 
that a fair and equitable percentage of allo- 
cated materials be made available to the 
Administration or Corporation to be allocated 
by it to small plants unable to obtain mate- 
rials from usual sources. In order to pre- 
vent upsetting the present arrangements 
made for small business concerns by the 
allocating agencies the conference substitute 
provides that a fair and equitable percentaze 
of allocated materials shall be allocated to 
small plants unable to obtain the necessary 
materials and supplies from usual sources. 
The conference substiti te contains the pro- 
vision, included in both measures, that the 
percentage shall be determined by the head 
of the allocating authority after giving full 
consideration to the claims presented by the 
Administration. 

13. The Senate bill authorized tne Presi- 
dent to transfer to the Administration any 
functions, powers, and duties of any depart- 
ment or agency which relates primarily to 
small business problems. Similar authority 
was not contained in the House amendment. 
The conference substitute contains this pro- 
vision of the Senate bill. 

14. The Senate bill contained a provision 
requiring applicants receiving loans to dis- 
close the names and fees of attorneys or 
agents employed to expedite applications. 
The Senate bill also provided that applicants 
must agree that for two years after the loan 
is made they will not employ any person 
who served as an officer or employee of the 
Administration within the year preceding 
the date of the loan in a job involving dis- 
cretion with respect to the loan. The House 
amendment did not contain a similar pro- 
vision. The conference substitute contains 
this provision. 
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15. The Senate bill required the Admin- 
istration to make a fair charge for the use 
of Government-owned property and to make 
and let contracts on a basis that would re- 
sult in a recovery of direct costs incurred 
by the Administration. The House bill did 
not contain a similar provision. The con- 
ference substitute contains this provision. 

The Senate bill, being an amendment to 
section 701 of the Defense Production Act, 
contained certain provisions now in that 
section. Since the provisions of the con- 
ference substitute with respect to the Small 
Defense Plants Administration are con- 
tained in section 714, these provisions have 
been omitted from the new section 714 and 
are to be found in section 701. 

The committee of conference wishes to 
emphasize that pending the complete estab- 
lishment of the new Small Defense Plants 
Administration, existing administrative aids 
to small business shall be continued in full 
force. 

RENT CONTROL 

The following is a summary of the differ- 
ences between the House amendment and 
the conference substitute with respect to 
rent control: 

1. The Senate bill provided that in estab- 
lishing maximum rents in critical defense 
housing areas, the President shall give con- 
sideration to the rents prevailing during the 
period May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950. The 
House amendment required him to consider 
the rents prevailing at the time rent control 
is established. The conference substitute 
contains the Senate language. 

The retention of the Senate language will 
permit the Administrator to establish rental 
ceilings based upon levels prevailing during 
May 24, to June 24, 1950, with appropriate 
adjustments if he so determines. This 
would permit the reduction of those exorbi- 
tant rentals charged our service men and 
others in and around congested defense and 
military areas to rentals charged for com- 
parable housing accommodations before the 
impact of the Korean war. It would also 
permit the imposition of rentals on those 
government owned housing projects, like in 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee, to those prevailing 
on May 24-June 24, 1950, thus placing such 
government owned projects on a comparable 
basis with privately owned housing accom- 
modations. This also applies in the case of 
rentals for housing accommodations in 
Greenbelt, Maryland. 

2. The House amendment provided that 
a locality which has been decontrolled as a 
result of local action under section 204 (j) 
(3) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 shall 
be entitled to notice of its inclusion with- 
in a critical defense rental area, and that 
maximum rents shall not be established in 
such locality until sixty days after such no- 
tice. If within such sixty days its governing 
body adopted a resolution finding that any 
of the criteria required for certification as 
a critical defense rental area did not exist 
in such locality, the House amendment pro- 
vided that the certification as a critical de- 
fense housing area shall not be effective with 
respect to such locality, either for the pur- 
pose of establishing maximum rents or for 
the purpose of suspending real estate con- 
struction credit restrictions. These provi- 
sions, however, were not to be applicable to 
housing accommodations occupied by, or by 
the family of, a member of the Armed Forces 
stationed at an Armed Forces installation in 
or adjacent to the locality. Then Senate bill 
did not contain any similar provision and 
neither does the conference substitute. 

3. The Senate bill provided for the relaxa- 
tion of real estate construction credit con- 
trols in critical defense housing areas to 
the extent necessary to encourage construc- 
tion of housing for defense workers and mil-‘ 
itary personnel. In lieu of this, the House 
amendment provided for the suspension of 
such controls in such areas for new housing 
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costing not more than certain specified 
amounts. The conference substitute pro- 
vides that when an area has been certified 
as a critical defense housing area rent con- 
trol may be imposed provided that credit re- 
strictions on housing have been relaxed by 
the President to extent necessary to encour- 
age the production of housing for military 
personnel and defense workers. Under this 
provision, the agency responsible for the en- 
forcement of rent control is authorized to 
impose rent ceilings once the President has 
determined that adequate relaxation of real 
estate credit coni ols has taken place. 

4. The Senate bill provided that States 
and localities having State or local rent con- 
trol shall be excepted from the authority to 
control rents in critical defense housing 
areas, unless their rents rise more than the 
national average, as shown by the rent com- 
ponents of the Consumers’ Index of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The House amend- 
ment did not contain such an exception. 
The conference substitute follows the Sen- 
ate language. 

5. The House amendment required the 
e.tablishment in the Greenbelt, Maryland, 
suburban resettlement project of maximum 
rents equal to 120 per cent of the rents in 
effect on January 30, 1942, plus or minus ad- 
justments provided for by section 204 (b) 
(1) of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947. 
The Senate bill did not contain any similar 
provision and neither does the conference 
substitute. 

EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 
1950 

The House amendment provided that all 
provisions of the Defense Production Act of 
1950 shall terminate June 30, 1952. The 
Senate bill provided that titles IV, V, and VI 
of the Act (relating to price and wage sta- 
bilization, settlement of labor disputes, and 
credit controls) shall terminaté February 
29, 1952, and that the remainder of the Act 
shall terminate June 30, 1953, although it 
shall be effective after June 30, 1952, only to 
the extent necessary to aid in carrying out 
Government defense contracts made before 
July 1, 1952. The conference substitute con- 
tains the House provision. 

BRENT SPENCE, 

Pau. Brown, 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

ALBERT RAINs, 

Jesse P. WOLCOTT, 

RALPH A. GAMBLE, 

Henry O. TALLe, 
Manageys on the Part of the House. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 12 minutes. 

(Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include a letter.) 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr, Speaker, I signed 
the conference report on this bill in 
order to bring it back to the House for 
its consideration, but I was not satis- 
fied with the conference report then, 
and I am not satisfied now. I am go- 
ing to vote for the conference report 
because it will continue the only law 
on the statute books that even pur- 
ports to give the power to control prices. 

If you vote down this conference re- 
port you are going to destroy the De- 
fense Production Act because it expires 
tomorrow night and there will be no 
authority anywhere to control prices, 
wages, or rents. 

I do not think this bill will give the 
power to effectively control prices. It 
is a sellers’ bill, but I do not think we 
can get any better bill than this, and 
I think the President when it is sent to 
him will be compelled to sign it in order 
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to carry out the program for economic 
stabilization as far as he can. General 
Marshall said the other day that any 
relaxation on our part of any of the 
defense measures would bring us closer 
to war. I believe it is true; I believe we 
must do everything to stabilize our econ- 
omy not only to assure our own people 
that they will be protected, but also to 
warn our enemies that we intend to do 
what we can to preserve our liberties 
and strengthen our defense. 

I realize that industry has its rights; 
I realize that industry should be treated 
fairly; I realize that unless we do give 
industry an opportunity to make a fair 
profit it will be harmful not only to in- 
dustry but to our general economy and 
to the interests of everybody in the 
United States. But I think they went 
a little far in this bill. 

It is provided in this conference re- 
port that no ceiling shall be established 
lower than prices that prevailed during 
the period from January 25, 1951, to 
February 24, 1951, which was a high- 
price period—a period in which controls 
were put on prices—or the price that 
prevailed immediately prior to the issu- 
ance of the order, whichever is the lower. 
I cannot see much hope for reducing 
prices with a formula such as that; you 
cannot make the ceilings any lower than 
they were in those two periods, and they 
are both high-price periods. 

This formula together with the re- 
quirement to maintain historic mark- 
ups for retailers and wholesalers should 
assure high prices and little price con- 
trol. This will have a vital effect on the 
farmer as it will result in an increase 
in the price of everything he is com- 
pelled to buy, especially in the machinery 
and equipment field. 

If that is the best we can get, we can 
do no more than attempt to hold the 
present line. It is also provided that 
the seller may take the period during 
6 months previous to the Korean war, 
the highest price period during that time, 
and add to that all of the increases in his 
manufacturing costs, direct and indirect, 
all of the administrative expenses of 
every kind, character, or description— 
which, I suppose, means not only the 
office expenses but the advertising ex- 
penses and maybe lobbying expenses— 
and that will be his price. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. On that particular 
section I have a couple of questions. 
The adjustment formula on roll-backs 
contained in section 104 (e) does not 
speak as to cost increases or decreases 
after July 26. As to them, do the other 
provisions of the act apply, the fair and 
equitable provisions, and so on? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; they do. 

Mr. BOLLING. One more question 
pertaining to the same section. I should 
like to confirm my understanding as to 
section 104 (e) of the conference sub- 
stitute, which requires OPS, on applica- 
tion, to grant adjustments for cost in- 
creases up to July 26. As I understand 
it, this provision applies to manufac- 
turers, processors; and all who engage 
in selling services. Wholesalers and re. 
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tailers of materials are governed instead 
by section 104 (h) of the conference sub- 
stitute, the so-called Herlong amend- 
ment, which affords them protection 
against cost absorption. Under the Her- 
long amendment, OPS will be unable to 
require shrinkage of May-June 1950 per- 
centage margins over costs of materials. 
Is that correct—that this Herlong sec- 
tion governs the wholesalers and retail- 
ers of materials, while section 104 (e) 
governs manufacturers, processors, and 
sellers of services? 

Mr. SPENCE. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Would the gentleman 
explain what he meant by the effect of 
the law on business after the July 26 
date that the gentleman spoke of in his 
first question? 

Mr. BOLLING. I merely wanted to 
find out if there was a provision for tak- 
ing into account increases or decreases. 

Mr. FULTON. What was the answer? 

Mr. BOLLING. The answer was “Yes.” 
I went on to inquire as to the other pro- 
visions of the act which deal with the 
fair and equitable matter and whether 
they applied in that kind of a situation. 

Mr. FULTON. Would that mean 
there would be roll-backs after July 26? 

Mr. BOLLING. I should think so. 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; there would be. 

Mr. FULTON. Will the gentleman 
answer that question? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; I think that is 
correct. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not want the 
gentleman’s answer in the affirmative in 
response to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Missouri | Mr. BoLLInc] 
to stand as the unanimous opinion of the 
conferees. There is a dispute as to the 
application of that and so far as I am 
personally concerned my understanding 
of it is not the understanding of the 
gentleman from Kentucky and my an- 
swer to the question would have been in 
the negative. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In the 
House bill there was a provision placing 
a 6 percent minimum down payment 
limitation on GI home loans. It is my 
understanding that the Senate bill con- 
tains almost an identical provision. 
Now, the two having been in agreement, 
the committee of conference took that 
language completely out. 

Mr. SPENCE. We took everything 
out with reference to real estate. We 
are going to incorporate it in another 
bill which we are considering now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Can 
we be assured that the 6 percent provi- 
sion will be incorporated in that meas- 
ure? 

Mr. SPENCE. I cannot assure you of 
anything, but that is being considered. 
I cannot tell what the committee is go- 


ing to do, but we will bring a bill back 
that will consider all of the provisions 
that were in the bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I should not like the gen- 
tleman to feel, Mr. Speaker, that in the 
consideration of this measure he has 
suffered anything of a defeat. I know 
that the gentleman has fought a brave 
fight, and if this conference report is 
adopted I am certain that there is justi- 
fication for saying that he shall have 
won a great victory. 

Mr. SPENCE. I thank the gentleman 
for his kind statement. The statement 
I made was not made in any spirit of 
humiliation. Victory and defeat are 
very much the same, if you stay here 
long enough. One of them does not ex- 
alt me very much and the other does not 
depress me. 

I ask the House to vote up the confer- 
ence report because I think it is the best 
we can do under the circumstances. We 
have the best bill that could be gotten, 
and I hope that it will go to the Pres- 
ident and that he can see nothing else 
but to sign it. I hope that it will be more 
effective than I think. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is there any- 
thing in this conference report that will 
enable action to be taken in relation to 
this disgraceful situation that the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Forces found existing in and 
around Army camps? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes, if the Secretary of 
Defense and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization declare these areas to be 
critical defense areas, rent control may 
be established under this bill, and I think 
it very proper, and it seems obvious to 
me, that they will do so. Under leave 
granted I herewith include a letter from 
Secretary Acheson in regard to the 
amendment prohibiting the importation 
of fats and oils. In conformity with the 
suggestion made in this letter I intro- 
duced the following amendment which 
was stricken on a point of order. I hope 
something may be done to remedy the 
condition of which the Secretary com- 
plains and which I fear may result in 
serious difficulties: 

At page 50, line 4, add the following: “(b) 
Section 704 of the Defense Production Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘Agricultural import restrictions 
which are not necessary to enforce alloca- 
tion measures shall not be applied under this 
act if the Secretary of Agriculture considers 
that they would be likely to affect adversely 
the agricultural export trade of the United 
States’.” 

DEPARTMINT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1951. 
The Honorable Brent SPENCE, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Spence: I wish to express to 
you my deep concern regarding the so-called 
fats and oils amendment to the Defense 
Production Act which both Houses of Con- 
gress have adopted and which is now under 
consideration in your conference committee. 
This provision, if enacted into law, will need- 


lessly cut off overseas markets for American 
agricultural products and will handicap our 
efforts to develop the defensive strength of 
the free world. 

As you know, the amendment would direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to restrict the 
imports of a variety of fats and oils and dairy 
products to the extent necessary (1) to avoid 
reduction of domestic production below 
present levels or below any higher produc- 
tion goals which might have been set or (2) 
to avoid interference with orderly marketing 
or storing of a commodity or (3) to avoid 
any unnecessary burden or expenditure 
under any price-support program 

It is difficult, of course, to be able to say 
exactly how extensive the restrictions will be 
which the Secretary of Agriculture will be 
compelled to apply under these provisions: 
final determinations on this score could 
probably be made only after careful study. 
Nevertheless, it ‘s already clear that a good 
many products which the American public 
now obtains from abroad will be threatened 
with new restrictions or outright embargo 
The consequences of these restrictions on 
American agriculture are easy to foresee. 
Many of our agricultural products, such as 
apples, citrus fruits, cotton, and tobacco, 
depend heavily on overseas markets. The 
obvious step for other countries to take in 
meeting the United States threat to restrict 
their products is to impose counter restric- 
tions in retaliation. We can reasonably 
anticipate that such counter restrictions will 
in fact be imposed and that, on balance, 
American agriculture will suffer from the 
provision. 

The adverse effects of this provision, how- 
ever, will extend well beyond American agri- 
culture. In our efforts to raise the economic 
and military strength of the free world we 
have persistently sought to encourage the 
greatest possible interchange of goods among 
friendly nations. Major results have been 
achieved. Under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, tariffs have been sub- 
stantially reduced throughout the free world. 
Likewise, import restrictions imposed for 
balance-of-payments reasons have begun to 
show signs of relaxation. Canada has elim- 
inated such restrictions while many other 
countries have substantially relaxed them. 
We have been particularly successful in 
achieving a sweeping relaxation of trade bar- 
riers affecting intra-European trade. 

This progress has been achieved in good 
part because of the position of moral lead- 
ership which we were able to assume. Few 
countries have questioned our good faith 
when we argued that we believed in interna- 
tional competition and were prepared to set 
an example with our own domestic policies. 
If the fats-and-oils provision is enacted into 
law, this showing of good faith now can and 
certainly will be challenged. Our ability to 
encourage close economic relations within 
the free world is bound to be seriously im- 
paired. 

The proposed provision will have other and 
more immediate effects on our defense ef- 
forts. A number of countries place heavy re- 
liance On their exports to the United States 
to earn the dollars by which they can pur- 
chase materials necessary for their rearm- 
ament and the maintenance of a tolerable 
living standard. Any substantial decline in 
their exports here will force them either to 
curtail their military efforts or to request ad- 
ditional aid of the United States. For some 
countries, the products listed in the proposed 
provision are exported in substantial volume 
to this country. Nine countries have al- 
ready expressed concern to this Government 
on that score. 

In conclusion, I would like to draw your 
attention to the opinion recently expressed 
by the Department of Agriculture that no 
further authority to control imports tis 
needed in view of authority already contained 
in existing legislation. Section 101 of the 
Defense Production Act authorizes import 
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restrictions necessary in the interests of na- 
tional defense. Imports of flaxseed and rice 
have already been prohibited under this au- 
thority. In addition, under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act as amended 
there are authority and an established pro- 
cedure for limitation of imports uf any prod- 
uct on which there is an agricultural pro- 
gram (including price support) whenever 
it is found that imports are or are practically 
certain to interfere materially with such a 
program. A new procedure was recently 
added by .he Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 to assure quick action under 
section 22 in emergency conditions-affecting 
perishable agricultural products. 

For the reasons expressed above, I am con- 
vinced that the enactment of the proposed 
fats-and-oils amendment is unnecessary and 
would be positively harmful to the interests 
of the United States, 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN ACHESON, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
ger.tleman from Michigan (Mr. WoL- 
CoTT]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
risk of being charged with making an 
overstatement I am going to say that 
the conference report, as it comes back 
to the House, gives the President all of 
the authority needed to control prices 
and prevent prices from getting wholly 
out of alinement if it is judiciously ad- 
ministered. Perhaps it is unfortunate 
that the Congress cannot administer 
satisfactorily any law which is passed. 
What the Congress can do is to establish 
standards, the policy, and then the ex- 
ecutive establishment, under the Consti- 
tution, is given the obligation of enforc- 
ing the law. 

There are fundamental differences of 
opinion between the executive and the 
legislative branches of our Government 
in respect to certain provisions of this 
law. The basic difference lies in the fact 
that there are those in this administra- 
tion who would use this or any other 
emergency to change the very form of 
the American Government. We have 
reduced the authority which, if exer- 
cised, might change the form of gov- 
ernment to the very minimum. 

Let it be understood that in almost all 
of the cases where the President asked 
for and did not get additional authority, 
the authority was denied to him because 
it was felt that an improper use of the 
authority for which he had asked might 
change the very form of the American 
Government, and that it was our duty 
and our obligation as Representatives of 
a free people to write standards and 
limitations into this as well as any other 
bill which would prevent anyone from 
socializing America or changing this 
country of ours from a free state to a 
totalitarian state. 

In keeping with that philosophy, in 
keeping with the desire of the Congress 
to safeguard the American system of 
government, we deleted ‘n the House, in 
the Senate, and in the conference, almost 
all of the powers asked for which might 
have resulted in the change of the very 
form of the American Government. 

In doing so we had to throw up cer- 
tain safeguards which, of course, are 
obnoxious to those who consciously or 
unconsciously would use these powers 
perhaps to destroy America, 
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I believe, notwithstanding my own 
participation in the effort, that the Con- 
gress has done a masterful job in giving 
in this bill to the President all the powers 
which are required to stabilize the Amer- 
ican economy if he insists upon trying 
to stabilize the American economy 
through the use of these direct con- 
trols, which I might predict cannot func- 
tion fully to accomplish fully that pur- 
pose. But inasmuch as we have adopted 
as a Matter of policy the control of our 
economy or the stabilization of our econ- 
omy through the use of direct and not 
indirect controls, this bill gives him the 
authority, a little more than I wish it 
did in many respect, to control certain 
segments of our economy to the point 
where he can through the judicious use 
of these powers stabilize our economy, 
if he will supplement these direct con- 
trols with the indirect controls which 
we have spoken of here, which are now 
under his jurisdiction, and come within 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Reserve 
Board under general laws and under the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

In substance we have in the formula 
adopted encouraged production to a 
point where, through production, our 
economy can be stabilized if the formula 
is interpreted according to the intent of 
Congress and is administered in accord- 
ance with the intent of Congress. Every- 
one agrees—everyone should agree—that 
it is only through production that we 
can get sufficient goods to meet the de- 
mands sufficiently to keep down prices; 
that price controls alone—direct price 
controls and direct credit controls—can- 
not and will not keep prices down unless 
the controls are administered in such a 
manner as to encourage full production 
which, with the American capacity to 
produce, should be sufficient to accom- 
plish the stabilization result which we 
all seek. That is my feeling in respect 
to this bill. 

I think if you read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House, you 
will understand that what we have done 
is in keeping with this philosophy which 
I have announced. I might say that no 
one who wishes to preserve the American 
system and who wants to get full pro- 
duction of defense and consumer goods 
should feel that he has suffered any de- 
feat whatsoever in the enactment of this 
conference report. I feel the conference 
report should be overwhelmingly adopted 
as an evidence that this Congress is will, 
ing to go to extremes even in certain 
matters to give the President authority 
to stabilize our economy. I see no rea- 
son why, under the present circum- 
stances, the conference report should not 
be adopted with the hope, and perhaps a 
goodly amount of prayer, that it shall be 
administered according to the interpre- 
tation which we intend shall be placed 
upon it judiciously, without rancor and 
without partisanship, to the point where 
the economy shall be stabilized and the 
American system preserved. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. It is my 
understanding that the slaughter-quota 
amendment prevents the OPS from 
limiting the quantity of livestock that 
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a slaughterer can kill, but that it does 
not, however, limit the authority of the 
OPS to continue with its present regis- 
tration program; is that correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is absolutely 
correct. We do not disturb the licens- 
ing of slaughterers in this bill. We 
merely remove any limitation upon the 
amount that they can slaughter. In 
that manner we encourage the slaugh- 
tering of all of the beef which we can 
grow. One of the principal arguments 
against slaughtering quotas is that even 
though we produce, as we will produce 
this year, more meat than perhaps we 
have ever produced before, with a 
slaughtering quota of 90 percent or even 
100 percent of present quotas, we could 
not bring that increased production to 
market. So you force everything in ex- 
cess of even 100 percent of quotas into 
the black market. So any provision for 
slaughtering quotas, instead of being, 
as many contend, a safeguard against 
black marketing, will encourage black 
markets. A person who goes into a 
black market does not bother about 
whether he is violating one law or two 
laws. He is already violating one law 
in respect to prices. 

It reminds me of the provision of the 
old liquor laws, where it was a crime to 
possess liquor, and it was a crime to 
transport liquor. Any man who was 
violating the prohibition laws did not 
bother about whether he was violating 
the law against transportation as well 
as the law against having it in his pos- 
session. 

So with respect to slaughtering, the 
black marketeers do not bother about 
whether they are violating one law or 
two laws. They realize they are violat- 
ing the law anyway. 

The method by which we can control 
is the method which has been used 
traditionally in licensing slaughterers. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. May I ask the gen- 
tleman what the conference report did 
in regard to rent control? Iam greatly 
interested because a number of cities in 
my district have decontrolled rents. 
What happens to those cities, under this 
conference report? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Under the confer- 
ence report, those cities would not be re- 
controlled without initiation and ap- 
proval of the local governing bodies, ex- 
cept in those cases where the Secretary 
of Defense and the Director of War Mo- 
bilization, General Marshall and Mr. 
Wilson, determined the areas to be criti- 
cal areas, in conformity with the stand- 
ards set up. Then, even after rent con- 
trol has been established by having the 
area declared a critical area, the local 
governing bodies can decontrol it in 60 
days afterward. Then, after that, Mr. 
Wilson and Secretary Marshall can re- 
control it. 

That may seem that it creates a situ- 
ation whereby the local governing bodies 
and the Federal Government would be in 
a series of conflicts going over a great 
many months, but the purpose of it is to 
compel representatives of the Federal 
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Government, the Secretary of Defense, 
and Mr. Wilson, to first confer with the 
local governing bodies. If the local gov- 
erning bodies say, “No, we do not want 
recontrol; it is not necessary to recon- 
trol; we have enough houses,” then the 
Secretary of Defense and Mr. Wilson put 
the rent controls on at their peril, know- 
ing that the local governing body is going 
to take them off. So what it does is to 
compel a conference between the local 
governing boards and the Secretary of 
Defense and Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion, before the rent controls are placed 
in critical areas. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As I under- 
stand the joint resolution which we 
adopted, it prohibited MPR order 22 and 
MPR order 30 from going into effect dur- 
ing the 31-day extension period. MayI 
inquire what this bill does? Will MPR 
22 go into effect, with certain restric- 
tions written into the conference report? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, sir. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It will not? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No, sir; it will not. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE. As I understand, the 
gentleman said that the order MPR-22 
would not go into effect. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is my under- 
standing of the language on page 5 of 
the conference report. 

Mr. SPENCE. It permits roll-backs so 
far as they are provided for in the order. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is a difference 
of interpretation. 

Mr. SPENCE. It permits them to go 
back and include their cost. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. All right. The lan- 
guage on page 5 of the conference report 
reads: 

Upon application and a proper showing of 
his prices and costs by any person subject 
to a ceiling price, the President shall adjust 
such ceiling price in the manner prescribed 
in clause (1) of the preceding sentence. For 
the purposes of this paragraph the term 
“costs” includes material, indirect and di- 
rect labor, factory, selling, advertising, of- 
fice, and all other production, distribution, 
transportation, and administration costs, ex- 
cept such as the President may determine to 
be unreasonable and excessive. 


If the gentleman is correct, under this 
language OPS would activate MR-22 or- 
der at its peril. I do rot think they are 
going to take a chance of putting them 
into effect only to have them thrown out 
t?.c next day. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. This conference report 
permits roll-forwards for firms and in- 
dustries which were caught in a squeeze 
prior to the imposition of ceilings. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr.SADLAK. Further on this matter 
of rent control, and I refer the gentle- 
man to page 30, if an area that had been 
decontrolled was again recontrolled 
would it go back to the level of May 24- 
June 24, 1950, as stipulated on page 30? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Not necessarily; it 
could be established at any level in ac- 
cordance with standards for rent control 
where set up, and any adjustments that 
might be made to that level are the ad- 
justments that could have been made 
anyway. Rent controls could be set in 
the area, notwithstanding any provision 
of this law, 120, 150, or 200 percent above 
the rents prevailing on these dates. 

Mr. SADLAK. Also on page 30 I find 
it is stated that under the provisions of 
this bill they can go in and clean up an 
area or situation such as that talked 
about in congested areas and around 
military camps. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh, yes. Within 
the periphery of camps and other in- 
Stallations the Secretary of Defense and 
the War Mobilizer may, if they deter- 
mine them to be critical areas, reimpose 
rent controls in those areas to correct 
that situation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it not fair to say 
that the language contained in the con- 
ference report is substantially the lan- 
guage of the so-called Wolcott amend- 
ment, which was offered in the House 
when the measure was before us? Hence 
the arguments made in respect thereto 
would apply to this language so far as 
the legislative intent is concerned. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I have no pride of 
authorship, but I think this language 
which we adopted here is ever so much 
more acceptable than the language con- 
tained in the amendment which I 
offered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the gentleman say 
whether the door is closed to quotas on 
slaughtering even though it proves im- 
possible to administer price control with- 
out them? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think it is; yes; 
most definitely. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further on the 
maximum price regulation? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As I under- 
stand it, if MPR 22 should be put in 
effect, the manufacturer could come in 
and show his increased costs; am I 
correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is there any 
time limit within which the OPS must 
act to give relief or a higher price ceil- 
ing which the applicant has requested? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; a very practi- 
cal limit on the time that they must act, 
because the penalty provisions of the 
act would not apply to any prices which 
do not reflect his highest price between 


January 1, 1950, and June 24, 1950, plus 
his additional costs. He could not be 
penalized. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. They would 
have to prove him guilty, in other 
words? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has again 
expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California |[Mr. McKrIn- 
NON. | 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall vote for this conference report, not 
because I feel that it is the complete 
answer to our stabilization problem but 
because it is the lesser of two evils: An 
inadequate price control bill or no con- 
trol bill at all. 

I feel that Congress has failed to pass 
adequate, workable legislation that can 
stabilize our living costs and make it 
possible for our Government to procure 
weapons of war at sound prices. 

While I feel that the conferees have 
worked hard to make the best of a bad 
legislative situation, at the same time 
it is evident that some of the things we 
have failed to do and some of the amend- 
ments which were offered on the floor 
of the House and Senate, add up to a bill 
that will be difficult and costly to ad- 
minister and it will result in increased 
cost rather than lower cost to the Amer- 
ican families and the American tax- 
payers. 

As I have said, I shall vote for the 
bill, but only with sad misgivings that 
the Congress has failed to discharge its 
responsibilities 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
19 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman]. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the views expressed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Spence]. Although this 
bill is a disappointment to me in many 
ways, it is a hetter bill than passed the 
House and it is a better bill than passed 
the Senate. However, I am not as op- 
timistic as the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan |[Mr. Wotcott] because 
I believe there are so many limitations 
and restrictions in the bill that I doubt 
there is a satisfactory way to enforce 
the law. But it is the only thing we 
have. Without it we would have chaos. 
So the only thing we can do is to vote 
for this conference report. It is the 
only alternative. There is no confer- 
ence to recommit it to. The conferees 
on the other side have been discharged 
because the other Sody has adopted the 
report. So now it is up or down, either 
take it or leave it. 

This conference report contains one 
provision that 261 Members of this House 
are vitally interested in, I know. That 
is the provision setting up and estab- 
lishing a Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration. That is a good part of this 
bill. 

The House provision contained a pro- 
vision that it should be a separate and 
independent ager.cy and it should not be 
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affiliated with any other agency of our 
Government. ; 

The provision inserted by the other 
body was different. So that was really 
the test in passing upon the differences 
between the two Houses. The House 
provision means we will have a separate 
and independent agency. It will be op- 
erated by a manager. The language of 
the act is: 

The management of the Administration 
shall be vested in an Administrator who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who shall be a person of outstanding 
qualifications known to be familiar and sym- 
pathetic with small-business needs and 
problems. The Administrator shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $17,500 per an- 
num. The Administrator shall not engage 
in any other business, vocation, or employ- 
ment than that of serving as Administrator. 
The Administrator is authorized to appoint 
two Deputy Administrators to assist in the 
execution of the functions vested in the 
Administration. Deputy Administrators 
shall be paid at the rate of $15,000 per 
annum. 


I want to tell you in just as few words 
as I can what it will mean. As the sit- 
uation exists now, a Member of Con- 
gress is called upon by a small-business 
man to help him. He calls one of the 
many agencies in Washington that has a 
small-business division to help his con- 
stituent. His constituent goes there. 
But his troubles have just commenced. 
He has got to go to a dozen places. He 
cannot find his way around. He is in 
confusion. He cannot get a contract 
and if he does get a contract he cannot 
get the money. So he is left in a state 
of confusion. 

Under the terms of this amendment— 
and I am really proud of it for the Mem- 
bers who sponsored it—there will be a 
place in Washington, D. C., and in all 
the principal cities throughout the coun- 
try where they will have offices of this 
type or character under one roof to 
which your small-business men can go. 
He can get all the information he wants. 
He can get all the help he wants. If 
there is any running around to be done, 
this agency will do it for him. And, 
there will be a lot of running around to 
do. Some of these contracts have to do 
with the Department of Commerce. 
Some of them have to do with the De- 
partment of the Interior, especially 
minerals, including petroleum, and 
things like that. Many of these prob- 
lems will relate to the Office of Price 
Stabilization; many of them will re- 
late to scarce materials. There will be 
a dozen or more different problems that 
this small-business man will have to deal 
with and under the existing situation, if 
he has no place to go, no central agency 
to go to get that valuable assistance and 
technical advice, he will be unable, first, 
to get a contract and, second, to execute 
the contract after he has obtained it. 
But here, under one roof, he will be able 
to go and get all that service and get all 
that help. For instance, the question of 
financing willcome up. The agency will 
be able to advise him if it is the type of 
contract that will enable him to get a 
loan through the Federal Reserve Bank 
known as a V-loan, or whether it is one 
that he should seek aid from the Recon- 
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struction Finance Corporation or wheth- 
er it is one that local banking insti- 
tutions, with a guaranty of the Gov- 
ernment, will be able to take care of 
locally. Advice like that will be given 
by the agency to help the small man, all 
under one roof, I repeat. 

In the getting of these contracts the 
question of taking a contract from a 
large concern that has obtained a prime 
contract will come up. In many in- 
stances this agency itself, the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration, will be able 
to take the prime contract and then 
allocate the contract in parts out to 
small concerns all over the country. 
This group, the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, will be able to investigate 
the credit standing and the ability to 
perform of any concern in the United 
States for a rating for that concern, and 
whatever this agency says about the 
credit standing and the ability to per- 
form will be taken as conclusive by any 
agency of our Government, and that is 
a very valuable feature, I must insist. 
Like it is now, when a procurement 
agency is anxious to let a contract of 
some kind for the manufacture of an 
essential war machine, what does the 
procurement officer do? Just like you 
would do or just like I wculd do. He 
gives it to a big concern like General 
Motors or General Electric, a concern 
about which there is no doubt as to its 
ability to perform or as to its credit rat- 
ing. Then if there is some mistake made 
about that contract you cannot blame 
the procurement officer because he used 
good judgment, whereas if he had taken 
your concern in your district, which is 
just as good as any little concern in the 
world could possibly be, and whose credit 
rating is good and whose ability to per- 
form is excellent, and then something 
happened, the procurement officer would 
be blamed. But, that is the object of 
this provision, and that is to place the 
responsibility in an agency to certify 
financial standing and ability to perform 
which shall be conclusive to that pro- 
curement officer. Then if he gives it to 
the small concern, nobody can criticize 
him. He is not vulnerable, and I think 
that is an excellent provision. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. I just want to say to 
the gentleman that if the law operates 
as the gentleman has described it, there 
has been a great contribution. But I 
should like to say this, that during the 
last war and so far in this one the con- 
sideration and the relief of and the deal- 
ing with small business and small con- 
tractors has been a myth. 

Mr. PATMAN. It has been disap- 


pointing. 
Mr. BARDEN. It has been worse 
than that. It has been disgusting. The 


only way you can get in is through a big 
contract. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman were 
a procurement officer himself, he would 
be very reluctant to pick out some un- 
known small concern and give a con- 
tract to it, in view of the fact that 
larger concerns whose credit standing 
and ability to perform are unquestioned 
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were available to take the contract. In 
the one case, if anything happened he 
would be vulnerable. He would take the 
responsibility. In the other case he used 
good judgment and he would not be vul- 
nerable. Of course, the large concern is 
the one that would get the contract. 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not think it is 
quite that simple, because they do ap- 
prove subcontracts to little contractors, 
and they must have the same informa- 
tion for that approval as they do with 
the big contractor. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not agree with 
the gentleman that the procurement 
agencies select the subcontractors. They 
do not. There is where the big concern 
comes in, and there is where this agency 
will be helpful to the big concern. There 
are a lot of big concerns, in fact most of 
them that have a genuine interest in 
small concerns. Most of their contracts 
they sublet. It will be of great benefit 
to them to have some agency to go to 
whose judgment this large concern can 
rely upon as to the credit standing and 
ability to perform a contract. In that 
way, it will help these concerns in their 
efforts to try to get some contracts from 
the larger concerns. So this agency will 
help in two ways. One, it will help the 
small man get some of the cream and 
some of the velvet by getting a direct 
contract from the procurement agency, 
and the other one is to help him get a 
subcontract from the large prime con- 
tractor. 

SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS ADMINISTRATION—MEM= 
BERS PRAISED FOR ASSISTANCE IN SECURING 
PASSAGE—-261 MEMBERS COSPONSORED AMEND- 
MENT-——-SMALL-BUSINESS ANTIMONOPOLY CON- 
FERENCE CREDITED FOR ITS FINE WORK 


Mr. Speaker, small-business men 
throughout the Nation will remember 
this Congress for its wise and foresighted 
action in creating the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. This agency will 
serve a purpose similar to that of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation in 
World War II, assisting small businesses 
in obtaining fair and equal participation 
in the mobilization program. 

The House Small Business Committee 
has spent a fair proportion of its time 
during the past year in gathering evi- 
dence on the problems of small business 
related to the national emergency. The 
need for such an agency became more 
and more apparent as the committee's 
field hearings progressed. Every mem- 
ber of the committee deserves high praise 
for the successful conclusion of this work. 
I can say sincerely that every member of 
the committee has worked hard, faith- 
fully, and without partisanship. 

Many other Members of the House also 
deserve credit for the establishment of 
the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion. The House Banking and Currency 
Committee gave the proposal sympa- 
thetic consideration and reported the 
amendment virtually as it had been pre- 
sented by the Small Business Committee. 

In addition, a total of 261 Members be- 
came cosponsors of the amendment. To 
my knowledge, this is the largest num- 
ber of Members ever to sponsor a legis- 
lative proposal. The Members who 
threw their weight and influence behind 
the amendment as cosponsors aided im- 
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measurably in its passage, and they de- 
serve the highest praise. 

The complete list of cosponsors is 
carried in the July 29 Recorp, page 8597 
and again I wish to call to the attention 
of everyone interested in American small 
business the Members of the House ac- 
tively participating in the passage of the 
small defense plants amendment. The 
cosponsors of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration have proved themselves 
to be friends of. small business, and they 
deserve recognition as such. Each 
member of the House Small Business 
Committee is grateful for the support it 
has received from every Member of this 
House. It is gratifying to the commit- 
tee that not a single voice was raised 
in opposition to the amendment. This 
bespeaks the favorable and sympathetic 
consideration which I know every Mem- 
ber accorded this needed legislation. 

Members of the Small Business-Anti- 
monopoly Conference, which is com- 
posed of consumer, farm, labor, and 
small-business organizations, also gave 
the amendment splendid support. Par- 
ticularly active in behalf of the amend- 
ment were the following: 

National Farmers Union; National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives; Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, Inc.; National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation; National Grange; United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association; Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations; Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America; Cooperative 
League of the United States; Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; Na- 
tional Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers; National Association of Retail 
Druggists; National Candy Wholesalers 
Association, Inc.; and National Congress 
of Petroleum Retailers. 

In the other body, the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, the Honorable 
JOHN SPARKMAN, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Small Business led the 
fight which resulted in a bill on the sub- 
ject being in both bills which made it so 
much easier for the conferees. Our two 
small-business committees worked to- 
gether in getting this fine legislation 
passed. 

I only wish that I could name each of 
the many individual small-business men 
who have worked for the establishment 
of the Small Defense Plants Adminis- 
tration. Scores of them have written 
to the committee offering their assist- 
ance in working for such an agency. 
Everywhere the committee has gone dur- 
ing its field hearings in 24 States, it has 
found small-business men and their lo- 
cal organizations to be aware of the 
need for the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, and the committee has 
received full cooperation from such in- 
Cividuals and groups. 

Beyond doubt, the creation of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration 
will stand out as one of the greatest 
accomplishments of the present Con- 
gress. Small-business men throughout 
the Nation should be aware—and I am 
confident they are aware—that this 
Congress has recognized the problems of 
small business and has acted to alleviate 
them. 


As chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, I wish to convey my sin- 
cere appreciation to all of those who were 
instrumental in the approval of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration. 
Their efforts will prove to be of immeas- 
urable assistance to small business 
throughout the present mobilization 
period. 

I desire to repeat a statement which 
our committee has stressed time and 
time again. It is this: 

Small business demands no more than an 
equal opportunity—an equal opportunity in 
dealing with its Government and an equal 
opportunity to compete fairly in the market 
places of our country. 


We believe in the present national 
emergency that vigorous administration 
of the small defense plants amendment 
to the Defense Production Act will do 
much to keep the scales of opportunity 
in balance. 

The conferees agreed on the establish- 
ment of a Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration to assist small business in 
obtaining defense contracts, scarce ma- 
terials for civilian consumption, and 
loans for working capital and expansion. 

The Administration will have the fol- 
lowing functions: 

First. To recommend small-business 
loans to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation up to a maximum of $100,- 
000,000 outstanding. 

Second. To enter into contracts with 
other Government agencies, and in turn 
to let subcontracts to small-business 
firms. 

Third. To act as a claimant agency 
for small business in the allocation of 
materials. 

Fourth To certify a small-business 
concern or group of concerns to procure- 
ment officials, upon which certification 
the procurement officials are authorized 
to let contracts without other require- 
ments as to capacity or credit. 

Fifth. To determine, jointly with pro- 
curement agencies, that contracts or 
portions of contracts should be let to 
small concerns in the interest of mobi- 
lizing the Nation’s full productive ca- 
pacity or in the interest of the national 
defense program. 

Sixth. To recommend changes in 
price, credit, and other controls in the 
interest of small business. 

Seventh. To make an inventory of the 
productive facilities of small-business 
concerns. 

Eighth. To determine what consti- 
tutes small business in any industry. 

Ninth. To provide technical and man- 
agerial aids to small-business concerns. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. TALE]. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this little time for two reasons: 
In the first place, I think it is appro- 
priate for me to pay a well-deserved trib- 
ute to the gentleman in both Chambers 
with whom I was privileged to work in 
conference. I have never sat down with 
any group that has been governed more 
definitely by a clear-minded, fair-mind- 
ed, high-minded spirit than the 13 gen- 
tlemen with whom I was privileged to 
serve. They deserve that tribute and I 


am happy to give it Ve did the best we 
could, and we believe it is a good con- 
ference report. I intend to vote for it 
and I recommend its adoption. 

In the second place, I want to say that 
from here on out, after this report be- 
comes law, the success or failure of the 
long-time and arduous effort we have 
put into this bill will depend on the kind 
of administration we get from the Office 
of Price Stabilization. Neither OPS nor 
any other organization can succeed un- 
less it is administered well. No matter 
how good the law, it will fail if the ad- 
ministration is bad. 

Recalling the OPA days of World War 
II, one way in which OPS can earn for 
itself a good name is to issue regulations 
that are clear and simple. I at this time 
recommend that the officials of OPS put 
on the walls of their offices these words 
from I Corinthians xiv: 9: 

Except ye utter by the tongue words e 
to be understood, how shall it be known what 
is spoken? For ye shall speak into the air, 


Remembering some of the regulations 
issued in OPA days, I recommend this 
admonition from Holy Writ for practical 
use by OPS. 

Iam sure we are all agreed that orders 
and regulations should be simple. OPS 
should conduct its affairs in such a way 
as to establish for itself respect and 
win for itself the confidence of the Amer- 
ican people, for without that confidence 
it must fail. 

I shall close my brief comments by 
quoting something I came upon yester- 
day when I had the first opportunity, 
in a long time, to do a little desultory 
reading. It is from the essayist, Hazlitt, 
as follows: 

Violence ever defeats its own ends. Where 


you cannot drive you can always persuade. 
A gentle word, a kind look, a goou-natured 
smile can work wonders and accomplish 
miracles. There is a secret pride in every 


human heart that revolts at tyranny. You 
may order an individual, but you cannot 
make him respect you. 


Mr. Speaker, I want the OPS to carry 
on its work in a manner that will earn 
the respect of the American people. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska |Mr. Burretr!. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage of Senate 1717 rings the bell 
ending another round of shadow boxing 
by Congress with inflation, spiraling 
prices, and associated economic ills. 

If the tragedies being created by in- 
flation were not so far-reaching, this 
sham battle and mock fight against in- 
flation would be ridiculously funny. 

But there is nothing humorous about 
the destruction of the middle classes of 
America by deliberate and relentless in- 
flation, and that is what is happening 
today. 

In this legislation there is only one 
section that even comes into contact 
with actual inflation, meaning, of course, 
expansion of the money supply. The 
solitary item dealing with actual infla- 
tion is the section which deals with con- 
sumer credit controls. 
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On that item the action of Congress 
through this bill is inflationary—not 
anti-inflationary—for current restric- 
tions on credit expansion of the money 
supply are weakened seriously. 

Yet, the proponents of this measure 
would have you believe that this bill is 
to stop inflation. 

How absurd! 

Never during debate on this measure 
did anyone inform the House where price 
controls had successfully halted depre- 
ciation of the currency. 

Never during the debate did any pro- 
ponent tell the House where inflation 
had been halted without the restoration 
of a currency redeemable in gold on de- 
mand. 

And so inflation and its inevitable 
consequence, higher and higher prices, is 
the continued prospect facing the 
American people. 

Happy today must be the growing 
army of cunning speculators, black mar- 
keteers, and thieving politicians, who 
seek a rigged economic picture to ply 
tl.eir nefarious trades. 

Frightening as this vicious regimenta- 
tion in the pattern of Russia is, yet the 
American people can still overcome this 
cruel blow. Price control is tyranny. 
Thomas Jefferson declared, ‘Resistance 
to tyranny is obedience to God.” 

The American people are sensing that 
truth—and resistance at the grass roots 
may not be far off. Patriots have a stern 
and patriotic duty to resist in every ap- 
propriate way legislation that strikes at 
their liberties and God’s laws. OPS does 
both. 

It is to be devoutly wished that it 
will not be too long before Congress will 
discover its fantastic mistake in at- 
tempting to repeal the natural law of 
supply and demand. 

The price control blackout of economic 
liberty, on which all human liberty is 
based, cannot succeed. 

The real question now is whether Con- 
gress will rectify this mistake before ir- 
reparable damage is done to the Ameri- 
can system of competitive enterprise, the 
system that has brought to humanity the 
greatest blessings, both spiritual and 
material, ever enjoyed by any people at 
any time in all history. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
pay my respects to the Members repre- 
senting this body in the conference com- 
mittee. I think we have the best bill we 
could get. It falls far short of what we 
wanted, because the rich man is still the 
only one who can get a new automobile 
because of the persuasiveness of the 
other body. But the poor man still has 
to pay $80 a month minimum on a new 
automobile. Thank God he can get 
some furniture and he can get a tele- 
vision set if nobody else wants it. But 
we have been able to help him a little. 
I notice in this morning’s paper that the 
inventories of manufacturers in this Na- 
tion have risen to $39,000,000,000 in 
June, which is $10,000,000 or more than 
it was in May. The inventories in this 
Nation are staggering. There is no 
warehouse space left anywhere for in- 
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ventories because of regulation W. The 
textile industry has almost all inven- 
tories because of the other regulations. 
This is not a good bill. I am going to 
vote for it because there is no conference 
to send it back to—the other body took 
care of that. But we will do the very 
best we can. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
S. 1717, the control bill does not touch 
the issue of inflation. The currency has 
been diluted ever since 1933, The cur- 
rency supply has been increased from 
$38,000,000,000 to $180,000,000,090 in 
1951. This is cheap money. It is flat 
money that purchases less the more it is 
expanded in amount. Such money leads 
to extravagant spending, waste, and cor- 
ruption. Until there is a return to a 
sound currency—a currency backed or 
supported by gold and silver—inflation 
will continue. It will be recalled, too, 
that inflation has been the policy of each 
administration since 1933. The slogan 
has been if prices cannot be increased 
one way then they must be by some 
other way. Limitation of acreage, de- 
struction of millions of pigs by burning 
or by drowning has brought about 
shortages, thus higher prices. Billions 
of eggs have been dumped into caves. 
Potatoes have been made inedible. But- 
ter by the trainload has been allowed to 
spoil, No sound economy can withstand 
such waste, corruption, and shortages. 
Controls, such as are found in S, 1717 
will stifie production, yet production is 
one way to stem the tide of inflation. 

All that S. 1717 will do is to create a 
fat political payroll. It is regimentation 
par excellence & la New Deal. It is a 
repetition of the OPA. Controls are 
overcome so far as price fixing is con- 
cerned by manufacturing an inferior 
article and foisting it on the regimented 
consumer. It will be recalled that Lou 
Maxon, Detroit advertising man and 
business executive, resigned as Deputy 
Administrator of OPA in July 1943 be- 
cause he found the organization so bound 
up in legalistic red tape that Houdini 
himself could not untangle it. 

S. 1717 as a cure to inflation is as ef- 
fective as a cure as a plaster on a broken 
spine. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
about the only thing we can do, in the 
light of the present circumstances with 
the present law expiring tomorrow 
night, is to vote for this conference re- 
port. My state of mind is pretty much 
like that of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Spence] and the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman]. It seemed 
to me as I listened to my friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
coTTt] speaking that what he was trying 
to do was to build up a defense in 1952 
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against the inflation which he thinks is 
bound to come as a result of the passage 
of this bill if it is enacted into law. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The reason I 
asked the gentleman to yield is that, as 
I understood the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky | Mr. Spence], he said this is not 
a good bill but that he is going to vote 
for it because it is the hest we could 
get—and if I understood the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] correctly he 
said it is a much better bill than either 
the one passed by the House or the one 
passed by the other body. So I am all 
confused. I would like to know whether 
this is a worse bill, or a better bili, than 
the original and who is right about that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Either bill which 
was passed by either branch of the Con- 
gress was a very poor bill. So that any- 
thing that came out of conference could 
not be much worse. It had to be better. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. I stand on my original 
statement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WotcoTt] as he was speaking, was 
handing out a soft palliative of preserv- 
ing our country against a change in our 
form of government, and against the 
socialization of America. As the gentle- 
man so eloquently and quietly spoke— 
usually in the Eightieth Congress it was 
with strong emphasis—my mind went 
back to the Eightieth Congress when the 
question of socialization was directed at 
low cost and public housing and many 
other bills that were pending in that 
Congress. My thoughts went back in re- 
collection of thuse arguments during the 
Eightieth Congress, when my good friend 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcott] and 
three or four other of our Republican 
leaders played a very important part by 
their arguments and positions on that 
occasion in the election of President 
Truman in i948 and in sending back to 
the Eighty-first Congress a Democratic- 
controlled House and Democratic-con- 
trolled Senate. Those arguments have 
been going back to 1933. We heard the 
same arguments against social security. 
We heard the same argument against 
the control of the stock exchanges in 
robbing the American people. We heard 
the same arguinent against the control 
of our private power and private gas 
companies, the regulating of them in the 
interest of the public. That legislation 
constituted socialism, so they argued. 
We even heard that argument advanced 
against the minimum wage legislation. 
We heard it advanced against practically 
all legislation over the past 20 years. 
But the people of America realize that 
what was done under the late Franklin 
Delano Rooseveli and what is being done 
under the leadership of Harry S. Tru- 
man is to strengthen America by pre- 
serving and strengthening the family life 
of our country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired, 
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Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think now I 
might make a few observations of a non- 
controversial nature that every Member 
will agree with. There is no Member of 
the House of Representatives who is 
more highly respected than the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Spence]. The 
middle aisle means nothing as far as 
friendship is concerned. We have our 
political differences that the middle 
aisle might represent, but that middle 
aisle represents no difference as far as 
respect of one for the other, whether 
Democrat or Republican, is concerned. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SFrEeNcE! is not only a man of great abil- 
ity and strong intellect and intellectual 
honesty, but a man of outstanding cour- 
age. The people of Kentucky, and par- 
ticularly the people of the congressional 
district which the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky | Mr. SpENcE] has so outstandingly 
represented, may well be proud of him. 

It has been my great pleasure during 
the years I have served in this House to 
say that I was able to serve with the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky (Mr. Spence]. I 
value his friendship as one of the finest 
recollections I have. The people in his 
district can well be proud of the out- 
standing Representative they have in 
this body. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.}] Two hun- 
dred and sixty-one Members are present, 
a quorum. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. 


Mr. Speaker, 
it is very difficult to write any control bill 
affecting all business, all commodities, 


and all the people generally. The con- 
ferees did the very best they could to 
carry out the wishes of the majority of 
the Members of the House. 

I believe the bill will be workable if 
properly administered. I hope the con- 
ference report will be adopted in spite 
of the fact that the lobbyists are against 
it and the administration is not pleased 
with all the provisions in the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I yicld 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, with- 
out any criticism at all toward any mem- 
ber of the committee or any of the con- 
ferees on the result of this legislation, 
I think it should be very definitely known 
to the American people that this bill 
does not give to the Pres‘dent very much 
or very many of the seven points which 
he said he would need in order to con- 
trol inflation. It does not give the pro- 
visions that Charles E. Wilson said would 
be necessary to control the inflation and 
stabilize the economy. It does not give 
the provisions that Eric Johnston, for- 
mer president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, said would be 
necessary to control inflation. It does 
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not give the President the powers which 
his Economic Advisory Board stated that 
he needed to prevent further inflation. 

I believe that the bill does give power 
of allocation to the President on mate- 
rials; I believe it gives aid to production; 
and, of course, I think that is very im- 
portant. I shall, therefore, vote for this 
bill. I recognize the value of setting up 
the Small Defense Plants Corporation 
which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
P..7t7MAN], spoke about at some length, 
and I think those are good things. But 
I do believe that we are facing inflation. 
Since June of last year we have had a 
10 percent inflation; it has reduced the 
purchasing power of the dollar in the 
defense effort by about 20 percent. I 
predict that between now and a year 
from today we will have another 10 per- 
cent inflation which will further take 
from the pockets of the American people 
that percentage of the standard of liv- 
ing that 10 percent represents. 

It will also reduce the purchasing 
power of our present defense appropria- 
tions by several billion dollars. 

The approval now given by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan {Mr. WotcorttT] 
and other gentlemen on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle is a clear indi- 
cation to me that they realize that the 
present bill is ineffective. I make this 
statement in view of their traditional 
opposition to effective price controls. 

Their further statement that effective 
opposition to inflation now depends on 
the skill of administration is in my opin- 
ion designed to establish a base for 
partisan political criticism in the 1952 
campaign when the inevitable inflation 
incident to the weakness of the bill 
finally occurs. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the Recorp on the pending conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the compromise defense production bill, 
which we are now considering in its final 
form, is an improvement over the orig- 
inal bill adopted by the House, it is still 
far from satisfactory. The best that we 
can say about it is: it is better than 
nothing. It assures us some form of 
price, wage and rent control for the 
coming year, but it contains so many 
weaknesses that I would hesitate at this 
point to say whether the measure is good 
or bad, whether it will succeed in holding 
the price line even at its present high 
level or whether we would in the long- 
run be better off without this weak 
measure. 

Und2r the present circumstances it is 
probably the best we can obtain in Con- 
gress, but for the sake of the record it 
should be noted that we are enacting a 
measure which is weak and which does 
not give the President sufficient power 
to deal with inflationary conditions. If 
the situation should really get out of 
hand, if it should turn out that instead 
of a roll-back of prices we actually 
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should find that there is a roll-forward, 
then we will have caused irreparable 
damage to our national economy. 

Perhaps the most glaring fundamental 
weakness in the enactmert of this so- 
called controls measure is our utter dis- 
regard of the American public, of the 
consumers generally, and our show of 
favoritism toward certain groups and 
vested interests. This is most unreason- 
able and inexcusable. If Congress as a 
whole, and individual members in par- 
ticular, should shortly discover that the 
public has become extremely disillu- 
sioned and resentful over the ineffectual 
action taken to hold the price and to 
check the march of inflation, they 
should not be too surprised. 

Under these circumstances, I shall re- 
luctantly vote for approval of the con- 
ference report. 


EFFICACY OF PRICE CONTROLS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
have listened to the statements of the 
members of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency cs they relate to 
the new price-control bill which has just 
been reported by the conferees. At this 
particular moment may I make the ob- 
servation to the effect that the official 
Government economists privately agree 
that a temporary wecession of consider- 
able proportions is now under way. 

This is all evidenced by the break in 
the price level on goods at the retail 
counter, and on wholesale prices. Fur- 
thermore, the changed attitude on the 
part of the Treasury officials with re- 
spect to the manner in which the Federal 
debt is now being managed, indicates 
that prices are more likely to decline, 
at least for the short term, than they 
are to advance. 

Should there be an agreement reached 
to cease fire in Korea, it is quite evident 
tha irrespective of the amount o° funds 
that may be appropriated by the Con- 
gress for defense purposes, the military 
administrators of those funds will cal- 
culate that the fighting machinery in the 
blueprint stage will be more effective 
than the implements of war which are 
on hand and which are flowing from the 
production lines. 

The military will not be interested in 
having a great volume of obsolete mili- 
tary equipment on hand immediately 
following the cessation or disappearance 
of a crisis. 

Should retail prices, as well as whole- 
sale prices continue to decline, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that many of the pro- 
ponents of price controls will claim that 
the approval of the price control bill was 
the prime reason for the declines. But 
the fact remains that the recession is now 
under way. Of course if the Korean 
truce conferences accomplish nothing, 
and if war is greatly expanded and ac- 
tivated on the Korean front, and if diffi- 
culty breaks out in Iran or some other 
far-away spot, we may find the infla- 
tionary forces will again take control of 
our economy and the present declines be 
reversed with great advances in prices 
over and above anything we have wit- 
nessed. 

In submitting its midyear economic 
report to the President, his Council of 
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Economic Advisers makes clear its short- 
term doubts about economic prospects. 
Apparently the Council fully recognized 
existence of some uncertainty in the im- 
mediate economic outlook even if the 
security program continues on a high 
level of expenditures. The Council, of 
course, did not dare to make precise fore- 
cast of the length and the depth of the 
lull which is now present. It is well to 
bear in mind, however, that the Council 
does appear to have fear of the infla- 
tionary pressures which it expects to 
eventually come forth as the defense 
program is expanded. 

The Federal Reserve bulletin points 
out that the availability of long-term 
credit in the mortgage and corporate 
and municipal bond markets was con- 
siderably curtailed by developments fol- 
lowing the announcement of the Treas- 
ury-Federal Reserve agreement in early 
March. It appears that some holders of 
marketable Government bonds, such as 
insurance companies and savings banks, 
have been selling heavily from their 
portfolios in order to raise funds to meet 
the surplus demand for long-term credit, 
and the volume of such sales has been 
greatly in excess of buying by other pri- 
vate investors. To prevent declines in 
prices of Government securities, the Fed- 
eral Reserve purchaséd the excess of 
Government bonds offered for sale, and 
thereby increased both the money sup- 
ply and the volume of reserves that 
banks had available as a basis for ex- 
pansion of their credits. 

We should not overlook the fact that 
the policies end operations of the Treas- 
ury, as they relate to the management 
of the public debt, exercise a tremendous 
influence on the stability and well-being 
of the Nation’s economy. The success- 
ful managing of revenue measures and 
borrowing programs, so as to make the 
most effective contribution to our powers 
of production, is one of the most difficult 
and important problems we have before 
us. 

The management of the debt in such 
a manner as to place the largest possible 
proportion of Government securities in 
the hands of nonbank investors, is ab- 
solutely necessary to soften or neutralize 
the forces of inflation on our economy. 
To make a real job of this, it is neces- 
sary for the Treasury to substantially 
reduce the proportion of the marketable 
Federal debt held by the commercial 
banks. In the absence of such action on 
the part of the Treasury and with con- 
tinued deficit financing, a price control 
bill must necessarily prove to be in- 
efficacious, 

PRICE DECONTROL 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is this 
or nothing. Therefore, I voted for the 
conference report, it being the best that 
the conferees could agree upon. 

But, unfortunately, it is almost the 
worst bill that Congress could pass if we 
wish to arrest inflation and the high cost 
of living. 

The conference report embodies a pro- 
vision to exempt from rent control the 
avaricious apartment hotels in Chicago. 
This was done notwithstanding the 1947 
experience when they were exempted 
from controls and nearly all of the own- 
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ers of middle-class apartment hotels in- 
creased rents all the way from 50 to 200 
percent. This was not done merely for 
the purpose of raising rents or with the 
intent that the tenant might be able to 
pay the increase, but to get the tenants 
out, notwithstanding that many of them 
lived in their apartments for years. The 
purpose was to cut up the apartments 
into single rooms and smaller apart- 
ments, in order to squeeze the last drop 
of rent money from people who had no 
choice but to take the inadequate quar- 
ters at exorbitan: charges or sleep in the 
streets. There were some owners who 
did not go so far, but I fear that ex- 
empting them from rent control at this 
time will induce them to follow the other 
avaricious owners. This action will af- 
fect, I am informed, from forty to fifty 
thousand tenants. Where they will be 
able to go, God only knows, I do not. 
Consequently, I will introduce a resolu- 
tion or bill to repeal this provision in the 
hopes of saving these unfortunate 
people. 

The enactment of the roll-back re- 
striction provision is outrageous limita- 
tion on the power of the Government to 
deal effectively with inflation. Instead 
of reducing the already high prices of 
the packers, the canners, and other big 
industries, it handcuffs the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to hold them where they 
are, and thereby assures and guarantees 
still greater profits to the gougers. 

Another provision forbids the use of 
slaughtering quotas, although Mr. Di- 
Salle, Director of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization, makes it clear that it would 
be impossible to stop black marketing 
without the power to use them, 

In addition, I fear this bill will bring 
about such inflation as to effect the value 
of the outstanding Government bonds 
held by 80,000,000 American citizens, 
who bought them on the assurance that 
they would be worth more after being 
held for 10 years. Instead, due to the 
action of the Republican-Dixiecrat coali- 
tion, I fear that the bonds will continue 
to sell for less than their par value. 

In fact, there are other inequities in 
the bill, but, it is to be regretted, the 
control legislation expires on the 31st of 
July, which is tomorrow, and I am 
obliged, with reluctance, to vote for the 
conference report. As I said previously, 
it is this unfair law or nothing. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, all who 
believe in the need for price control con- 
cede that the legislation agreed on in 
conference is bad and ineffective to do 
the job. In fact, the legislation prac- 
tically guarantees inflation and high 
prices. It is unfair to the great major- 
ity of our people. 

It will not give relief to the people of 
this Nation who need help so badly. 
It tends to guarantee high profits rather 
than low prices. It is a snare and a de- 
lusion. It is a fraud and a deception 
upon the people of this Nation. 

I am in favor of a good and a strong 
price control bill. The present report is 
so weak and bad that it should not even 
be called “price control.” 

The great danger of this bill is this: 
the public is going to be temporarily 
lulled into a feeling of security in the 
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belief that price control legislation is 
in effect. Actually, nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

The only hope of getting good and ef- 
fective price control legislation is by 
voting down this conference report. The 
people of this Nation must be told frank- 
ly and honestly that the present legis- 
lation will not and cannot do the job 
that must be accomplished if we are to 
prevent inflation and give the people 
any relief from a skyrocketing cost of 
living. The only way the people can be 
told that effectively is by voting down 
this conference report so that the peo- 
ple will be awakened into knowledge and 
realization of the situation. 

It is better for the people to be in- 
formed of this now rather than to learn 
it later through bitter and costly ex- 
perience. 

In my opinion, we should vote against 
this report now. Only in that way will 
there be an opportunity for a good 
strong control bill to be presented to 
us. Let the people know exactly what 
kind of legislation this is, how bad it 
is, how it guarantees high prices, how it 
will prevent roll-backs, how it will cause 
increases in the price of almost every- 
thing, and why it is bad legislation. 

Let the public know what is needed to 
effectively combat the high cost of liv- 
ing. We should vote against this re- 
port and give the people a chance to 
realize the gravity of the situation and 
to fully comprehend the pitifully weak 
and inadequate legislation which has 
been proposed. Then the people will 
speak. Then and only then will we get 
a good price control bill. If that be 
done, we can pass a good bill in less than 
2 weeks. 

I wish to make my position very clear. 
I am in favor of a true price contro! bill. 
I am in favor of one that is much 
stronger than this one. 

I am going to vote against the present 
report because it is not a price control 
bill, but is actually a price increase bill. 

Iam going to vote against the present 
report because adoption of this report 
wil prevent the enactment of an ade- 
quate price control bill. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference bill on economic controls 
which we are now considering is a weak 
bill. It is weaker than the present law, 
and it is much weaker than what is 
needed to curb the inflationary pres- 
sures in the period that lies ahead. 

By banning slaughter quotas, the bill 
deprives the Government of its major 
weapon against the development of 
black markets in meat. This provision 
also threatens—as the independent 
slaughterers have told us—to slaughter 
the independent slaughterers right out 
of existence by permitting the gobbling 
up of the livestock supply by the mo- 
nopolists and black marketeers. 

The ban on slaughter quotas coupled 
with the prohibition of the long overdue 
roll-backs in beef prices means that the 
consumer will get a kick in the teeth if 
this bill is passed and signed into law. 

There are two other provisions in the 
bill which will act as a delayed action 
bomb to propel us into rapid inflation of 
prices when the pressure of defense 
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spending increases. There are pre- 
Korea-plus pricing formula for pro- 
ducers and the guaranteed percentage 
margin for distributors. 

The pre-Korea-plus formula forbids 
OPS from setting ceiling below the 
highest price in the period January 1 
to June 24, 1950, plus allowances for all 
cost increases—direct and indirect—up 
to July 26,1951. In other words, regard- 
less of how fat and luscious the pre- 
Korean profit margin of a producer may 
be, he is guaranteed that profit margin 
under price ceilings. Also, no allowance 
is made for any cost decreases after 
July 26. To be sure, there is also no 
allowance for cost increases after July 
26. But if I understand the probable 
impact of this provision, I foresee the 
time when the OPS will be pressured to 
make allowances for cost increases after 
July 26, while the law will strictly forbid 
the OPS from requiring cost decreases to 
be reflected in lower ceiling prices. 

As everybody knows, we are now in the 
midst of an inflationary lull. Because 
of the high inventories a great many 
items are selling below ceiling prices. It 
is doubtful if most of the ceiling in- 
creases required by the application of 
the pre-Korea-plus formula will be 
immediately translated into higher 
prices. But come next fall or winter, 
when the situation will get tighter, then 
you will see all the producers suddenly 
translating their permitted price in- 
creases into actual higher prices. The 
impact of simultaneous higher prices 
from all quarters will hit the consumer 
hard and will also hit the manufacturer 
hard. The OPS will be unable to do 
anything for the consumer, but will be 
deluged with requests to help the busi- 
nessman out of a squeeze—even if it 
means putting the consumer into a fur- 
ther squeeze. And OPS will have to 
yield to that pressure or else face a hos- 
tile Congress when the time comes to 
renew controls for an additional period. 

The guaranteed percentage margin 
for distributors has been aptly termed 
by Mr. Eric Johnston as a provision that 
will turn America’s 2,000,000 retailers 
and wholesalers into commission sales- 
men for inflation, since they will get a 
commission on every price increase. 
This percentage-margin guaranty will of 
course serve to pyramid the inflationary 
effects of the pre-Korea-plus formula 
for producers. 

I could go on and discuss other weak- 
nesses in the conference bill. But it is 
useless to dwell on the weaknesses, since 
friends of the consumer are forced to 
accept the bill as better than nothing 
at all. 

Actually the emergence of the confer- 
ence at this late date has placed both 
the consumer and the Government 
squarely behind the eight ball. If the 
House does not accept this bill, or if the 
President should fail to sign it, it means 
that all controls—not only the anti-in- 
flation controls but also the priority and 
allocation controls on production— 
vould lapse at midnight tomorrow night. 
The result would be chaos in the de- 
fense program, as well as a runaway 
march of prices, beginning with meat 
and proceeding to other items from day 


to day. Before Congress could retrieve 
the situation with new legislation, in- 
calculable damage would have been 
done. 

That is why I shall reluctantly cast 
my vote to accept the conference com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 294, nays 80, not voting 59, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 140} ‘ 
YEAS—294 

Aandahl D’Ewart Jones, 
Abbitt Dollinger Hamilton C, 
Adair Dondero Jones, 
Addonizio Donohue Woodrow W, 
Albert Donovan Judd 
Allen, Calif. Doughton Karsten, Mo. 
Allen, La. Doyle Kean 
Andersen, Eaton Kearney 

H. Carl Elliott Keatirig 
Andresen, Elston Kee 

August H. Fallon Kelley, Pa. 
Angell Feighan Kelly, N. Y. 
Arends Fenton Keogh 
Aspinall Fernandez Kerr 
Auchincloss Fine Kersten, Wis. 
Ayres Flood Kilday 
Baker Fogarty King 
Bakewell Forand Kirwan 
Barden Ford Klein 
Barrett Forrester Kluczynski 
Bates, Ky. Frazier Lanham 
Bates, Mass. Fugate Lantaff 
Battle Fulton Larcade 
Beall Gamble LeCompte 
Beamer Garmatz Lesinski 
Beckworth Gary Lind 
Bennett, Fla. Gathings Lyle 
Bennett, Mich. Gavin McCarthy 
Bentsen George McConnell 
Blackney Goodwin McCormack 
Blatnik Gordon McCulloch 
Boggs, Del. Gore McDonough 
Boggs, La. Graham McGrath 
Bolling Granahan McGuire 
Bolton Granger McKinnon 
Boykin Grant MeMillan 
Brown, Ga. Green McMullen 
Bryson Greenwood McVey 
Buckley Gregory Mack, Wash, 
Budge Hall, Madden 
Burdick Leonard W. Magee 
Burnside Halleck Mahon 
Burton Hand Mansfield 
Bush Harden Marshall 
Butler Hardy Meader 
Byrne, N. Y. Harris Merrow 
Byrnes, Wis. Harrison, Va, Miller. Calif. 
Canfield Hart Miller, N. ¥. 
Cannon Havenner Mills 
Carlyle Hays, Ark. Mitchell 
Carnahan Hays, Ohio Morano 
Case Hébert Morris 
Celler Hedrick Morrison 
Cheif Heffernan Multer 
Chudoff Heller Mumma 
Clemente Herlong Murdock 
Cole, N. ¥. Herter Murphy 
Colmer Heselton Norblad 
Combs Hess Norrell 
Cooley Hill O'Brien, Il. 
Cooper Hinshaw O'Brien, Mich. 
Corbett Holifield O’Konski 
Cotton Holmes Ostertag 
Coudert Hope O'Toole 
Cox Horan Passman 
Crosser Howell Patman 
Crumpacker Hull Patterson 
Curtis, Mo. Hunter Philbin 
Dague Jackson, Calif. Poage 
Davis, Ga. Jackson, Wash, Polk 
Davis, Wis. James Potter 
Deane Jarman Powell 
DeGraffenried Javits Price 
Delaney Johnson Priest 
Dempsey Jonas Prouty 
Denny Jones, Ala. Quinn 
Devereux Jones, Mo, Radwan 
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Rains Secrest Van Pelt 
Ramsay Seely-Brown Van Zandt 
Reams Shelley Vaughn 
Rees, Kans, 3 Vorys 
Rhodes Walter 
Ribicof? Weichel 
Richards Welch 
Riehlman Spence Whitten 
Riley Staggers Wickersham 
Rivers Stanley Widnall 
Roberts Steed Wier 
Robeson Stigler Wigglesworth 
Rodino Stockman Williams, Miss. 
Rogers, Colo. Sutton Williams, N. ¥. 
Rogers, Fla. Tackett Willis 
Rogers, Mass. Talle Winstead 
Rooney Taylor Withrow 
Sabath Thomas Wolcott 
Sadlak Thompson, Tex. Wolverton 
St. George Thornberry Yates 
Sasscer Tollefson Yorty 
Scott, Hardie Towe Zablocki 
Scudder Trimble 
NAYS—80 
Abernethy Gross Reed, Til 
Allen, Il. Gwinn Reed, N. ¥. 
Anderson, Calif.Hagen Regan 
Andrews Harrison, Wyo. Rogers, Tex. 
Bailey Harvey Schwabe 
Belcher Hillings Scrivner 
Berry Hoeven Shafer 
Betts Hoffman, Il. Short 
Bishop Hoffman, Mich. Simpson, Il, 
Bow Jenison Simpson, Pa, 
Bramblett Jenkins Sittler 
Brown, Ohio Jensen Smith, Miss, 
Buffett Kearns Smith, Wis. 
Burleson Lovre Springer 
Chiperfield Lucas Stefan 
Church McGregor Teague 
Clevenger Martin, Iowa Thompson, 
Cole, Kans. Miller, Md. Mich. 
Crawford Miller, Nebr. Vail 
Cunningham Nelson Velde 
Curtis, Nebr. Nicholson Vursell 
Dolliver O'Hara Werdel 
Dorn Patten Wheeler 
Fellows Phillips Wilson, Inde 
Fisher Pickett Wilson, Tex. 
Furcolo Rankin Wood, Idaho 
Gossett Reece, Tenn, Woodruff 
NOT VOTING—59 
Anfuso Ellsworth Murray, Wis, 
Armstrong Engle O'Neill 
Baring Evins Perkins 
Bender Gillette Poulson 
Bonner Golden Preston 
Bosone Hale Rabaut 
Bray Hall, Redden 
Breen Edwin Arthur Roosevelt 
Brehm Irving Saylor 
Brooks Kennedy Scott, 
Brownson Kilturn Hugh D., Jr. 
Busbey Lane Sheehan 
Camp Latham Smith, Kans, 
Chatham Machrowic# Taber 
Chenoweth Mack, Il Vinson 
Davis, Tenn. Martin, Mass. Watts 
Dawson Mason Wharton 
Denton Morgan Whitaker 
Dingell Morton Wood, Ga. 
Durham Moulder 
Eberharter Murray, Tenn. 


So the conference report was agreed 


to 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 





On this vote: 


Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 


Sheehan against. 


Mr. Vinson for, with Mr. Mason against. 
Mr. Denton for, with Mr. Smith of Kan- 


sas against. 


Mr. Latham for, with Mr. Gillette against. 


Mr. Kilburn for, with 


against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Evins with Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Engle with Mr. Poulson. 

Mr. Rabaut with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Camp with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Wood of Georgia with Mr. Wharton. 
Mr. Perkins with Mr. Morton. 


Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Murray of Wiscon- 


sin. 








Mr. Elisworth 
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Mr. Whitaker with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 
Mr. Redden with Mr. Busbey. 

Mrs. Bosone with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Chatham with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
Mr. Morgan with Mr. Armstrong. 

Mr. Lane with Mr. Bender. 


Mr. Bow changed his vote from yea 
to nay. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 

BILL 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 3790, the 
Interior Department appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


TEMPORARY APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL 
YEAR 1952 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Joint Resolution 
302, amending an act making temporary 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1952, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That clause (c) of section 
4 of the joint resolution of July 1, 1951 (Pub- 
lic Law 70), is hereby amended by striking 
out “July 31, 1951” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “August 31, 1951.” 

Sec. 2. The amounts appropriated by sub- 
section (e) of section 1 of such joint resolu- 
tion for international development and 
economic cooperation are hereby increased 
by such amounts as may be necessary to per- 
mit such activities to continue under such 
joint resolution at monthly rates not in ex- 
cess of those permitted by the amounts ap- 
propriated therefor for the month of July 
1951. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (e) of section 1 of such 
joint resolution is amended by inserting, fol- 
lowing ‘‘Institute of Inter-American Affairs;" 
the following: “Aid to Palestine refugees 
(not to exceed $200,000) ;”. 

Sec. 4. Section 3 of such joint resolution is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “Provided, 
That appropriations and funds made avail- 
able and authority granted pursuant to any 
other act making appropriations for the fis- 
cal year 1952 shall remain subject to the 
provisions of this section until enactment 
into law of the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1952.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand that this continuing resolution, as 
now proposed, contemplates an exten- 
sion up to and including August 31, 1951. 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. It 
extends the current resolution 31 days. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Further re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, Mr. Speaker, I wish to state 
that, for one, I do not like these con- 
tinuing resolutions. I do not think it is 
in the national interest to operate under 
this form of resolution, particularly when 
it involves appropriations not otherwise 
authorized by law. 
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The delay in respect to appropria- 
tions at this session of Congress has ex- 
ceeded anything I can recall in all 
my experience here. It is without 
precedent. 

I am glad the resolution limits the 
extension to 30 days. I hope appropri- 
ation bills now pending will.be cleaned 
up within that period, and that we will 
not again be confronted with any such 
situation as confronts us today and as 
confronted us 30 days ago. 

Mr. CANNON. A year ago under the 
1-package bill, all the regular supply bills 
were reported to the House in March and 
passed the House and were sent to the 
Senate early in May. If again reported 
in a 1-package bill next year, we will pass 
them and send them to the Senate be- 
for the Easter holidays. And we will 
know how much we are spending when 
we pass them and be in a position to 
economize accordingly. And the Ways 
and Means Committee will not have to 
wait indefinitely to draft a tax bill to 
provide the money. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Further reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, does 
this resolution contain the same provi- 
sions, with the exception of the date, as 
were contained in the previous resolu- 
tion which was finally agreed upon after 
conference with the Senate? What 
changes are there, if any? 

Mr. CANNON. In response to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Brown], it continues the present reso- 
lution as is. There is no change. 

It is the current joint resolution ver- 
batim with the exception that we have 
included in response to a letter from 
the President, $2,000,000 for Arab relief. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is a new 
item? Was that appropriation item au- 
thorized by any act of Congress? 

Mr. CANNON. No, no; there is no 
legislative authorization. 

During the course of the Palestine 
hostilities in 1948, approximately one 
million citizens of the Palestine mandate 
fled from their homes and took refuge 
outside of the boundaries of the present 
State of Israel. Most of these were Arabs, 
the total including both Christian and 
Moslem elements of the population. For 
the past two and one-half years, these 
refugees have been supported by the 
United Nations, first, through the United 
Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, 
and beginning May 1, 1950, by the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. As 
of April 15, 1951, a total of $78,977,777 
has been contributed to the funds of 
these agencies, $40,450,000 of this total 
by the United States. Major contribu- 
tions to the Agency since that date have 
beer: $3,000,000 from the United States, 
$700,000 from Canada, and $850,000 from 
France. 

The operations of the Agency have 
centered on relief which has cost ap- 
proximately $2 per refugee per month. 
At the present time, projects for resettle- 
ment of a substantial number of the 
refugees in neighboring Arab countries 
appear reasonably bright. 

At the moment, there is no other re- 
source available to the refugees except 
United Nations aid. 
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The refugees represent the single 
greatest obstacle to peace between Israel 
on the one hand the Arab Staies on 
the other. Their numbers are large in 
proportion to the settled population of 
their states which have given them asy- 
lum. Unless relief needs are met, the 
refugees might well be the cause of grave 
disturbance, if not war, in the Near East. 

Tensions in the area are high. Its 
importance has been stressed in the tes- 
timony of the Department of Defense 
ard the Department of State in current 
hearings on the mutual security pro- 
gram. 

The Agency’s uncommitted funds were 
exhausted as of July 1, and supplies in 
the feeding pipeline amounted to only 
21 days. Since that time, a contribution 
from the United Kingdom and a borrow- 
ing from the United Nations Working 
Capital Fund have enabled operations 
to continue during the month of July. 
Further funds are urgently required, 
however, to prevent a collapse of the 
program, and in response to a letter from 
the President we have included in the 
joint resolution an appropriation of $2,- 
000,000 for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, if no one else desires to 
be heard, I move the previous question 
on the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the House 
joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks pertaining to this continuing 
resolution at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the ter- 
mination date originally written into this 
continuing resolution was September 31 
next, which was objected to by the mi- 
nority members of the Appropriations 
Committee as being too long a period of 
time to allow all the departments and 
agencies of Government to spend hugh 
sums of money without regard to the 
specific savings written into the appro- 
priation bills which have already been 
adopted in one or both the Houses of 
Congress for fiscal year 1952, such sav- 
ing for example as are provided in the 
Jensen amendments. Consequently, the 
minority members of the committee 
served notice that unless the termina- 
tion date of August 31 next was agreed 
to, the following amendment would be 
introduced on the floor of the House, 
even though it had been defeated in the 
full committee this morning by voice 
vote. 

I am pleased, however, that the ter- 
mination date of August 31 has now been 
agreed to, and I sincerely hope that a 
third continuing resolution will not be 
necessary. Such delays and dilly-dally- 
ing cannot be justified by any stretch of 
the imagination. I am sure my proposed 
amendment would have been adopted by 
the House had not the agreement already 
been reached to terminate the continu- 
ing resolution on August 31 instead of 
September 31, which makes it unneces- 
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sary to offer my amendment to this con- 
tinuing resolution. 

Proposed Jensen amendment in con- 
tinuing resolution: “Provided, That after 
August 31, 1951, the provisions of this con- 
tinuing resolution shall apply only to those 
agencies or departments of Government 
which have been specifically exempted by 
the Jensen amendments previously adopted 
by the House of Representatives to the sev- 
eral appropriations bills for fiscal year 1952, 
and to the uniformed personnel in all 
branches of our defense establishments.” 


Note: The Jensen amendment was 
hot offered to the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill due to the fact that 
most of the funds provided in that bill 
will be expended for schools, hospitals, 
and park improvements, law enforce- 
ment officers, firemen, school teachers, 
‘and hospital personnel. Also, due to the 
fact that the taxpayers of the District 
of Columbia pay the greater part of the 
bill. 

The Jensen amendment was not of- 
fered to the legislative appropriation 
bill in which funds were provided for 
the Government Printing Office, the 
Library of Congress, the Capitol Police 
force, and for the House of Representa- 
tives. The records show that over the 
past 20 years these branches of Govern- 
ment have increased their personnel less 
than twofold, while the average of most 
of those departments or agencies of 
Government which have not been ex- 
empted by the Jensen amendment have 
increased their personnel by an average 
of almost fivefold. 

The Post, Office and Civil Service ap- 
propriations bill was the first to reach 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. The Jensen amendment was not 
offered to that bill due to the fact that 
it had not yet been fully decided at that 
early date as to the percentage of va- 
cancies that should properly be permit- 
ted to be filled. 

With these exceptions the Jensen 
amendment has been adopted to al 
other appropriation bills for fiscal year 
1952 considered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to date. 

The armed services appropriation bill 
and the foreign military and economic 
aid appropriation ill are the only reg- 
ular appropriation bills not yet acted 
upon by the House of Representatives. 
We propose to apply the Jensen amend- 
ment to the civilian personnel in those 
bills. 

In brief, this amendment to this con- 
tinuing resolution will not apply to the 
uniformed personnel of any branch of 
our defense establishments, nor to the 
law-enforcement personnel in any de- 
partment or agency of Government, nor 
to the atomic-energy personnel, nor to 
the doctors, nurses, and oth*r personnel 
in veterans’ or other Government hos- 
pitals, who administer to the sick and 
disabled, nor to the personnel in such 
other agencies and departments of Gov- 
ernment which have been specifically 
exempted under the provisions of the 
Jensen amendments adopted by the 
House of Representatives to the appro- 
priations bills for fiscal year 1952. 

The Jensen amendment has been 
adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives to the following appropriation 


bills: Labor-Federal Security, indepen- 
dent offices, Interior, Agriculture, State- 
Justice and Commerce, and civil func- 
tions. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the House joint 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit the report of the Board of Visitors 
to the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy and ask unanimous consent 
that the report of the Board be printed 
in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, 
1951, Kincs Point, Lonc Isianp, N. Y., 
May 11-12, 1951 

The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to Public Law 301, 

Seventy-eighth Congress, approved May 11, 

1944, the following Senators and Members « 

the House of Representatives were desig- 

nated to constitute the 1951 Board of Visitors 
to the United States Merchant Marine 

Academy: 

By the President of the Senate: Senator 
Lester C. Hunt, Democrat, Wyoming 

By the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: Senator EpwiIn C. JOHNSON, 
Democrat, Colorado, ex-officio; Senator JAMES 
P. Kem, Republican, Missouri; Senator War- 
REN G. MAGNUSON, Democrat, Washington. 

By the Speaker of the House: Representa- 
tive Cartes P. Netson, Republican, Maine; 
Representative Evucene J. Keocu, Democrat, 
New York. 

By the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
C»mmittee: Representative Epwarp J. Harr, 
Democrat, New Jersey, ex-officio; Representa- 
tive Donatp L. O’Tootr. Democrat, New York; 
Representative ALVIN F. Wericuer, Republi- 
can, Ohio; Representative Wrtt1am A. Bar- 
RETT, Demccrat, Pennsylvania 

The meetings of the Eighth Congressional 
Board of Visitors to the United States Mer- 
Chant Marine Academy took 
llth of May 1951 

Congressman ALVIN F. WEICHEL, Ohio, and 
Congressman Car Les P. NELSON, Maine, were 
accompanied from Washington, D. C., to 
Kings Point, by Rear Adm. Telfair Knight, 
United States Maritime Service, Chief, Office 
of Maritime Training, and Commandant, 
United States Maritime Service; Capt. John 
T. Everett, United States Maritime Service, 
supervisor, United States Merchant Marine 
Cadet Corps; and by Commander Calvin R 
Shorter, chief liaison officer, Office of Mari- 
time Training. 

The Board assembled at Wiley Hall, Kings 
Point at 10:30, Friday, May 11, 1951, where 
they were welcomed by the Superintendent of 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy, 
Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock and his staff. 

The following members of the Board were 
present: Congressman Evucene J. KEocH, New 
York; Congressman ALVIN F. WEICHEL, Ohio; 
Congressman CHARLES P. NELSON, Maine. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD 


The Eighth Congressional Board of Visitors 
convened in the conference room in Wiley 
Hall under the temporary chairmanship of 


re 


place on the 










Congressman ALVIN F. WEICHEL, Ohio, at 
10:30 

The Board elected Congressman ALVIN F 
WEICHEL, Ohio, to serve as permanent chair- 
man and confirmed the appointments of 
Commander Clifford W. Sandberg and Lt 
John A. Walsh, United States Maritime Serv- 
ice, as secretary and assistant secretary 
respectively 

The secretary discussed with the chairman 
and Members of the Board the proposed 
agenda for the meetings. Upon the conclu- 
sion of these discussions the chairman then 
directed the secretary to invite the Chief 
Office of Maritime Training and the Superin- 
tendent of the United States Merchant Mi- 
rine Academy and their respective st 5 t 
join the Board in conference 

At the request of the chairman, the Super- 
intendent read his annual report to the 
Board fter the reading of the Superin- 
tendent’s report, the chairman and the mem- 
bers of the Board questioned the Chiet 
Office of Maritime Training and the Superin- 
tendent, and their respec Staffs, concern- 
ing the needs of the Academy. The m 
brought under discussion are contained i: 
this report under the section devoted t en- 
eral comments and specific recommendation 

At the conclusion of the first meeting the 
Cadet-Midshipman Regimental Comman 
Lee W. Stanton was presented to the chair- 
man and the members of the Board and ex- 
tended an invitation to the members of the 
Board to lunch with the regiment in Delan 
Hall. Recess was taken at 12 o'clock 





MEETING WITH THE REGIMENT OF CADFT- 
MIDSHIPMEN 

At luncheon, Congressman ALVIN F. Wet- 
CHEL, Ohio, addressed the regiment of cadet- 
midshipmen briefly, at the conclusion of the 
meal 

Cadet-midshipmen from the districts and 
States represented by members of the Board 
were thereupon presented to the Board mem- 
bers. Private conferences were carried 
the cadet-midshipmen lounge from 12:45 1 
1:30 

At the conclusion of interviews with c 
stituent cadet-miishipmen, the member 
the Board met in the conference room, Wil 
Hall, with the cadet-m:dshipman regimen 
commander and his staff. Private conver 
tions with these « ishi ] 














idet-mid 


were held from 1:45 uncil 2:30. The mem- 
bers of the Boar. were most impressed v 
the mature and obvious .sincerity « 

youn men during this interchange of 


thoughts and idea 
SECOND MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 

The Board sat in executive session wit! 
the secretary and ihe assistant secretary 
this meeting the chairman instructed 
secretary as to those item 








appear in the report of the i € 
sional Board of Visitors. Dur part of t 
meeting the chairman invites Rear A 





Telfair Knight. United States Maritim 
Service, Chief, Office of Maritime Trai 
and Commandant, United States Marit 
Service, and the Superintenden a 
supervisor of the United States Mercha 


ned ¢ 


Marine Cadet Corps, into the meeting f 
additional clarifying information The 
sults of these deliberations appear in t 


report uncer general comments and 
recommendations 
GENERAL COMMENTS 

The Board was gratified with the admir- 
able esprit de corps that exists in the regi- 
ment and among the officers and personnel 
of the Academy. The Board was also greatly 
impressed with the obvious and important 
contribution made by Kings Point to the na- 
tional defense structure of the Nation. The 
Board strongly feels all those who have had 
a part in makin, Kings Point what it ts to- 
day deserve the grateful thanks c. the entire 
Nation. In particular, the Board wishes to 
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specifically commend the Chief, Office of 
Maritime Training, the supervisor of the 
United Utates Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
and the Superintendent of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy for making and 
keeping this program an outstanding suc- 
cess. The Board was particularly gratified to 
learn that the class of June 1950 was the 
first class to be awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Science and that this important 
academic standing had been successfully 
achieved since the last visit of the Congres- 
sional Board of Visitors. 

The Board also wishes to enter into the 
record its cognizance of the very important 
part ings Point plays with respect to sup- 
plying competent Naval Reserve officers to 
the United States Navy. The Board agreed 
unanimously that the record should indi- 
cate that at the present time there are over 
1,100 Kings Point graduates on active duty 
with the United States Navy as Reserve of- 
ficers and approximately 350 who have been 
accepted to the Regular components of the 
Armed Forces as career officers. The Board 
specifically commends to the attention of 
the Members of Congress the knowledge of 
this most important contribution which 
Kings Point is making to the cause of na- 
tional defense. 

The Board notes with concern that certain 
facilities at the Academy are beginning to 
show signs of obsolescence and deterioration 
and appreciates the request of the adminis- 
tration for special sums to correct this trou- 
blesome situation. The Board is completely 
in accord with the administration on this 
item. 

The Board also desires to enter upon the 
record its great satisfaction with that part 
of the Kings Point program which makes 
possible the advantages of this excellent and 
democratic education to young men from 
foreign shores. 

The Board notes with some concern the 
apparent discrepancy between the monthly 
allowance granted cadet-midshipmen at 
Kings Point and midshipmen at Annapolis, 
cadets at West Point, and cadets at the 
Coast Guard Academy. The Board consid- 
ers this an unnecessary and unexplainable 
matter. The Board is of the opinion that 
the service schools should operate on com- 
parable basis with respect to this matter. 

The Board also wishes to encourage the 
Academy administra*ion with its efforts to- 
ward assisting the local authorities, to the 
limits of its abilities, in the matter of local 
civilian defense. As a designated evacuee 
center for metropolitan New York, the Board 
feels that separate and distinct funds for 
this program should be set aside as part of 
the Academy budget. 

The Board is gratified to learn of the prog- 
ress of the fund-raising campaign for the 
purpose of erecting a national memorial 
chapel to honor those men of the merchant 
marine who have given their lives for their 
country. 

It is the Board's considered opinion that 
steps should be taken to implement the pro- 
gram now in effect for publicizing the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy. It is felt 
that a specific allotment designated for this 
purpose, and included in the budget for the 
Academy should receive the favorable con- 
sideration of the Department of Commerce 
and the Congress of the United States. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Board specifically recommends that 
the monthly allowance granted cadet-mid- 
shipmen at Kings Point be brought to par- 
ity with the monthly allowance granted mid- 
shipmen at the Naval Academy, cadets at 
West Point, and cadets at the Coast Guard 
Academy. 

The Board specifically recommends that 
the budget for Kings Point be adjusted to 
permit the entrance of 300 cadet-midship- 
men annually. 
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The Board specifically recommends that 
funds in the amount of approximately $160,- 
000 be allocated for urgent repairs to exist- 
ing facilities and the purchase of replace- 
ment equipment. 

The Board specifically recommends that 
additional funds be provided for imple- 
mentation of air-attack defense program at 
Kings Point. Funds required for this pur- 
pose are in the neighborhood of $500,000. 

The Board specifically recommends that 
funds in the amount of approximately $75,- 
000 be approved for the enrollment of addi- 
tional personnel for strengthening the secu- 
rity force and augmentation of emergency 
engineering operating personnel. 

The Board specifically recommends that a 
specific allotment be designated for the pur- 
pose of publicizing the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy and its program. 

The Board specifically calls to the atten- 


tion of the Congress the outstandingly im- ~ 


portant contribution made by the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy to the na- 
tional defense of the country by supplying 
Naval Reserve officers of high caliber to the 
Department of the Navy and superior mer- 
chant-marine officers to the American mer- 
chant marine. 

In conclusion the Board desires to espe- 
cially commend Admiral Telfair Knight for 
his untiring effort and vision in the estab- 
lishment, carrying on, and bringing the 
Academy to its high place of achievement 
for the American Merchant Marine and the 
security of the United States, according to 
the objectives of the American Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended. 

ALVIN F. WEICHEL. 
EvuGENE KEOGH. 
CHARLEs P. NELSON, 


SUBMERGED LANDS ACT 


Mr. CELLER. I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 4484) to confirm and establish the 
titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State bounda- 
ries and to the natural resources within 
such lands and waters, to provide for 
the use and control of said lands and 
resources, and to provide for the use, 
control, exploration, development, and 
conservation of certain resources of the 
Continental] Shelf lying outside of State 
boundaries. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 4484, 
with Mr. Situ of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on Friday, July 27, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
had 32 minutes remaining and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Reep] had 33. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Doyte]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I am go- 
ing to take but a few minutes now to call 
attention to this map and also air photo 
of my home city and its important and 
strategic harbor, Long Beach, Calif. 
Long Beach is the concerned city on the 
North American Continent so far as oil 
production and income is concerned. 
The record speaks so very clearly. I have 
supported the State theory tidelands bill 
in all the three Congresses of which I 
have been a Member. I have spoken to 
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so many of you individually about the 
need of this Walters bill that I am sure 
you realize that I have not and do not 
represent directly or indirectly any oil 
company or clients in it. 

I call your attention to this colored 
chart or map. The limits of my home 
city of Long Beach extending into the 
water is represented by the solid blue. 
The present Government stipulated line 
under the Supreme Court decision de- 
fining the area the Government is pres- 
ently willing to stipulate as a bay extends 
from this point right through the city 
limits of the city of Long Beach into the 
very heart of the city here at this point. 
In other words, under the Supreme Court 
decision in the California case, while 
bays, rivers, and inland waters are sup- 
r-sed to be exempted, the fact is that up 
until the last several months the Attor- 
ney General, Solicitor General, and Sec- 
retary of the Interior have been unwill- 
ing to recognize the old historical fact 
that the Long Beach-Los Angeles Har- 
bor extended from this point to this point 
here on the map. All of the blue is the 
Long Beach city limits. Now, however, 
in the last few months they have pub- 
licly stated that they see no objection 
to the city limits of Long Beach extend- 
ing into the harbor here being the divid- 
ing line, so far as the Supreme Court 
decision is concerned. The Long Beach 
city limits extend about even with the 
Federal breakwater which extend along 
here on the map. 

The reason the city of Long Beach is 
so concerned with titles is that about 20 
years ago the State of California deeded 
or granted outright to the city of Long 
Beach all of the beach in this area for 
harbor and park purposes. This was be- 
fore oil was developed. Of course, there- 
fore, if the State did not own the tide- 
lands at that time the city of Long 
Beach got no fee title by virtue of that 
grant from the State. The city of Long 
Beach receives several millions a year 
as its oil royalties. It has developed its 
tidelands and harbor facilities in good 
faith depending on the State grant to it. 
So you see how vitally concerned my 
city of Long Beach is about this. Its har- 
bor development programs and related 
developments are held in abeyance at 
certain points; title to millions of dollars 
of land is clouded or uncertain. 

I think the Recorp will show that I 
filed the first bill during the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, for quitclaim purposes 
on behalf of the State of California on 
this issue. I have filed one in each ses- 
sion of Congress the three terms I have 
served. I have testified for the State 
bills and voted for them. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Is the gentleman aware 
that a stipulation was entered into be- 
tween the Government and California on 
June 23, 1947, and because of that stipu- 
lation all existing oil and gas operations 
conducted by the city of Long Beach are 
in inland waters and are not affected by 
the California case? In other words, 
what the gentleman refers to are opera- 
tions within inland waters of California 
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and, therefore, the Federal Government 
lays no claim whatsoever to any minerals 
or products under these waters that the 
gentleman is now speaking of. 

Mr. DOYLE. But the only line the 
referee would agree to under that Fed- 
eral Court decision is this line which 
cuts right into the very heart of my city 
at that poirt. I may say, and I wish to 
reemphasize, that within the last sev- 
eral months in the hearings the Attorney 
General, the Solicitor General, and the 
Secretary of the Interior have stated that 
they have no objection to the total city 
limits being considered as inland waters 
for the purpose uf this decision. That is 
a good development. But still I want the 
Recorp to show that I have been since 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, and I still 
am, strongly in support of the State 
theory of control as recommended by the 
Walter bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the gentleman 
illustrate what the Government is doing? 
First, it claims all of the land behind a 
certain line. In my opinion, that deci- 
sion in the California case gives it the 
right to a claim to all of the lands within 
the line fixed by the Supreme Court ref- 
eree. Then later the Government whit- 
tles away its own rights. These matters 
and the rights involved are not to be de- 
termined at the whim of administra- 
tive officials. The apparent effort of the 
Federal Government to appease Long 
Beach indicates how insecure are the 
rights that the Government claims. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
make this closing statement: Because I 
have practiced law for 25 years, I have 
learned to respect the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. It is 
a court of last resort. I do not join 
with any Member of this House who 
uses the word “dishonest” so far as the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in this or any other case is con- 
cerned. This is not the place, for par- 
tisan reasons or for any other reason, to 
direct language toward the United 
States Supreme Court which charges it 
with dishonesty or with bad faith. That 
Court proclaims its opinion of the law. 
This Conyress enacts legislation. We 
have a right to declare policy. The Su- 
preme Court does not declare policy. 
The Supreme Court declared the law in 
the California and other cases as it be- 
lieved it to be. That is our procedure. 
But, because we disagree with it, is no 
grounds for us to use the sort of lan- 
guage which tears down respect for our 
judicial system and integrity. That is 
what the Communists do. When we en- 
act this Walter bill today we are exer- 
cising our lawful legislative jurisdiction 
and responsibility, even then it may re- 
sult in the Supreme Court decision being 
actually of no force and effect. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HAVENNER. I want to ask 
whether the gentleman regards the 
Stipulations and agreements that have 


been referred to during the time he has 
been on the floor as having any binding 
effect in perpetuity. 

Mr. DOYLE. Well, of course, they are 
not part of the decision yet. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. The cases hold defi- 
nitely that the decisions do not apply 
to any inland waterways. They do not 
apply to the land underneath, for ex- 
ample, San Francisco Bay, San Diego 
Bay, or the waters the gentleman from 
California has just adverted to, or any 
inland waters, whatsoever. 

Mr. DOYLE. That may be true, but 
when they came to draw the line for in- 
land waters they did not draw the line 
at the bay lines; they drew it right into 
the heart of my city, which is clearly 
on the shores of an historic bay, and yet 
the court has not recognized that as an 
inland bay. Time is running on. We 
must get the matter settled. The Cali- 
fornia decision was rendered in 1947. 
It is now nearing 1952. 

My home city of Long Beach and the 
legislature of my native State of Cali- 
fornia have all urged that the Walter 
bill do pass. I have vigorously supported 
the right of Congress to declare policy. 
I believe we should enact H. R. 4484 
today. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 22 minutes. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HAVENNER. I would like to have 
the gentleman answer the question 
which I directed to my colleague from 
California.- Does the gentleman con- 
tend that the stipulations and agree- 
ments referred to with respect to in- 
land waters have any binding effect in 
perpetuity? 

Mr. CELLER. Of course not, but I 
tried to indicate, by the question that 
I propounded to the gentleman from 
California who just preceded me, that 
the decisions of the court are decisions, 
I would say, in perpetuity, until an- 
other Supreme Court may change this 
view, but I doubt any future change of 
the Court. Inland waterways are not 
affected. The Federal Government has 
never laid any claim to any of the lands 
or products under any inland water- 
ways. As I read those decisions, I could 
not possibly conceive a reversal of that 
proposition by any subsequent or future 
Supreme Court. Furthermore the Fed- 
eral authorities never have and never 
intend to assert ownership over any tide- 
lands or any inlarid waters or waterways. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man will have to submit that the Su- 
preme Court never before rendered any 
such decision as they rendered in 1947, 
either. 

Mr. CELLER. That may be, but in 
that decision the Supreme Court defi- 
nitely stated that tidelands are not in- 


volved, these lands which are covered 
or uncovered by the tides between high- 
and low-water mark. That decision said 
that inland waters and products under 
the inland waters and minerals under in- 
land bays, estuaries, straits, navigable 
rivers, and so forth were not affected 
and the Federal Government could not 
lay claim to title of any of those products 
or minerals. Then we have a brief sub- 
mitted to us by some of the attorneys 
general, I think there were several of 
them, three of them from the States 
definitely involved, Texas, California 
and Louisiana, which tries to frighten 
the wits out of the Members from the 
noncoastal States on the score that prod- 
ucts like coal and gravel under your 
rivers, and gold under your streams, and 
iron ore under the Great Lakes or the 
shores of the Great Lakes, the crabs 
and the oysters in your coastal waters, 
are going to be filched from you by the 
Federal Government. Why, that is just 
balderdash; that is just tommy-rot. We, 
in Brooklyn, call it malarkey. There is 
no such claim. That is just a hoax. All 
this nonsense that has been brought to 
bear upon this debate to the effect that 
the Federal Government wants to reach 
out and take all these products, to use 
another term, is just fiddle faddle. Do 
not be deceived. Do not let them pull 
the wool over your eyes 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana 

Mr. WILLIS. How can the gentleman 
reconcile his interpretation of the Su- 
preme Court decision, or at least the 
interpretation that the Department of 
the Interior placed on it, when just last 
week Mr. Chapman issued an order for- 
bidding the mineral board of the State 
of Louisiana from granting a lease on 
Timbalier Bay, which is an inland bay 
in Louisiana, as was demonstrated by 
our colleague the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania |Mr. WALTER!? ‘The waters are 
1 or 2 feet deep and growing with vege- 
tation 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. The answer 
is that Louisiana did not have title. The 
United States has title. I herewith sub- 
mit Secretary of the Interior Chapman's 
order in this regard to the authorities 
of Louisiana as contained in a release: 
CHAPMAN REQUESTS LOUISIANA To WITHDRAW 

FroM PUBLIC BIDDING OFFSHORE TRACTS 

Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman 
notified the State of Louisiana that it has 
no authority to lease certain offshore land 
in the Breton Sound and South Timbalier 
areas for mineral development. 

In a letter to O. C. Collins, chairman of the 
Louisiana State mineral board, Secretary 
Chapman requested that the State withdraw 
from public bidding all portions of tracts 
which are situated seaward of a delineated 
line. He also requested that prospective 
bidders be notified of the withdrawal! 

Copies of Coast and Geodetic Survey charts 
bearing the delineations were sent to the 
attorney general of Louisiana on March 16 
by Solicitor General Philip Perlman. The 
United Sta‘tes claims that the line delineates 
the landward boundary of the offshore area 
covered by the Supreme Court’s decision 
rendered on June 5, 1950, in United States 
v. Louisiana, and by the decree which the 
Court entered in the case on December 11, 
1950. 
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The State mineral board recently an- 
nounced that it would receive bids for the 
leases on July 26, 1951. 


Mr.CELLER. The State of Louisiana, 
despite its knowledge that the Federal 
Government owned completely those 
lands and islands, thumbed its nose at 
the Federal Government and leased the 
lands. It had no right to do that what- 
soever. The State was properly rebuked 
by the Secretary of the Interior for thus 
disregarding the title that the Federal 
Government has exercised over those 
islands for many, many years. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know the gentleman 
does not want to be unfair. Iam not even 
talking about the islands, I am talking 
about an inland bay. The Government 
has never had any title to that bay ex- 
cept as the consequence of the interpre- 
tation of the decision by Mr. Chapman. 

Mr.NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does not this deci. 
sion affect the tidewaters of Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. CELLER. The tidewaters of Mas- 
sachusetts, the tidewaters of New York, 
the tidewaters of any State are unaf- 
fected by the Supreme Court decisions. 
The Federal Government does not seek 
to exercise any proprietary or paramount 
rights over those tidelands; none what- 
soever. Do not let anybody fool you in 
that regard. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. They are fooling 
every lawyer in Massachusetts, the Bay 
State Lawyers Association and everybody 
else. 

Mr. CELLER. That may be, andIam 
sorry for the Bay State lawyers. They 
ought to know better. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
Mr. REGAN. It was not long ago 


that the Federal Government made no 
claim over the tidelands. 

Mr. CELLER. Nobody made much of 
a claim until they discovered there was 
something worth while in the tidelands. 

Mr. REGAN. Until they developed 
something of value there. My contention 
is if they start one, then they close the 
door, and the Federal Government starts 
moving in on the States. 

Mr. CELLER. This bill will give part 
of the national heritage to three States, 
including the gentleman’s own State. 
The other States have some rights in 
those lands off shore from low-water 
mark. 

The gentleman's State of Texas has 
been brash enough—it is a mild word, 
an understatement—it has been brash 
enough to extend its boundaries—extend 
them unilaterally without consultation 
with any other State, without so much 
as a “by your leave” from the Federal 
Government, to extend its State bound- 
aries where? First, 27 marine miles sea- 
ward. Not satisfied with that, the State 
of Texas unilaterally extended its bound- 
aries to the end of the Continental Shelf. 
In some cases that is 67 miles, in some 
cases it is 125 miles, and perhaps farther 
out. 
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If Texas can in that cavalier fashion 
extend its own boundaries to that vast 
distance in the Gulf, what is to prevent 
Texas with its alleged great, great sov- 
ereign power from extending its defini- 
tion of the Continental Shelf and saying 
the Continental Shelf is not what the 
geologists think it is? The geologists 
state that the Continental Shelf is that 
edge of the submerged land that abruptly 
descends into the sea way out to the 
depth of 600 feet. If Texas can willy- 
nilly extend its own boundaries as it has 
done and claim al] the oil in that Conti- 
nental Shelf, why could not Texas say, 
“We own all the floor of the Gulf of 
Mexico clear down to South America, 
clear over to Mexico, underneath the 
sea”? What is to prevent Texas from 
saying, “We own all that land and all 
the minerals thereunder clear to South 
America”? Pass this bill, and you will 
give Texas encouragement to do just 
that. 

How many acres do you think are in- 
volved in the Continental Shelf that 
Texas claims to be within her borders? 
There are more than 18,000,000 acres. 
Why, it involves billions and billions of 
dollars of this liquid gold called oil. 
Texas makes this great sweeping de- 
mand, and, nothing loathe, Louisiana 
comes along and follows suit, and says, 
“We are extending our boundaries 27 
miles out into the Gulf.” 

There is an invitation in this bill—look 
at page 7, section 4, and the following 
page—there is an engraved invitation to 
every coastal State which has not 
already done so to extend its sea bound- 
aries to a line three geographical miles 
distant from its coast line or, in the case 
of the Great Lakes States, to the inter- 
national boundary of the United States. 

And, not being satisfied in that regard, 
read the following, on page 8: 

Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 


either by constitutional provision, statute, 
or otherwise— 


What does this mean? What does “or 
otherwise” mean? That is what we call 
a sleeper. That is what we call weasel 
words. You can make the word “other- 
wise” mean any blooming thing you wish. 
It might be an old fishing grant. It 
might be an old map. Any State could 
simply say, “Here is an old map, or here 
is an old fishing right,” and that is the 
“otherwise.” We will extend our lines 
accordingly. 

Any claim heretofore or hereafter asserted 
either by constitutional provision, statute, 
or otherwise, indicating the intent of a State 
so to extend its boundaries is hereby ap- 
proved and confirmed, without prejudice to 
its claim, if any it has, that its boundaries 
extend beyond that line. 


That is asking us to buy a pig in a poke. 
We do not know what in the world we 
are legislating here when we accept lan- 
guage of that character. I have been 
practicing law for many years. If I see 
such a term in any kind of contract, I 
am going to tell my client, “You are just 
a jackass if you sign such a contract.” 

That is what they are asking us to 
do—to sign a contract that would give 
them carte blanc to do anything they 
blooming please here with reference to 
their boundaries. We give to them ona 
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silver platter a vast unknown domain 
containing untold wealth. Iam going to 
ask you to think before you leap. But 
beyond that, listen to this. Read further 
in that paragraph: 

Nothing in this section is to be construed 
as questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State’s seaward bound- 
ary beyond three geographical miles if it was 
so provided by its constitution or laws prior 
to or at the time such State became a mem- 
ber of the Union, or— 


Here is the joker again— 


if it has been heretofore or is hereafter 
approved by Congress. 


What does that mean? That means 
that Texas, having by State enactment, 
extended its boundaries to what it calls 
the edge of the Continental Shelf some 
125 miles or more out, has the Congress 
put the imprimetur of its approval on 
what Texas has done. We thus approve 
Texas’ new boundaries and hand her all 
contained therein. I say in addition 
thereto we put the imprimatur of ap- 
everything that may be in that land clear 
to the edge of the Continental Shelf— 
miles and miles out. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Does not the 
gentleman recognize however, notwith- 
standing all these facts that he has 
stated with regard to Texas extending 
its boundary, that the present bill re- 
stricts the boundary to three nautical 
miles? 

Mr. CELLER. With all due respect to 
the gentleman, I have to say it does not. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I disagree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman reads 
carefully and reads what I have indi- 
cated, he will know there is no limita- 
tion whatsoever as to the 3 miles because 
it speaks of beyond three geographical 
miles in line 9, page 8. What is this 
Continental Shelf we hear so much 
about? I will read to you briefly from 
the record of the hearings: 

This Continental Shelf area off of the 
United States proper is about 290,000 square 
miles, an area larger than Texas; and off 
Alaska is estimated to be 600,000 square 
miles. Along the Atlantic coast its maxi- 
mum seaward limit is about 250 miles, and 
in the Gulf of Mexico is 200 miles, and off 
the coast of Alaska it extends almost to the 
Aleutian Islands. Thus from the very loca- 
tion and expanse of the Continental Shelf 
very serious questions of international law 
and of foreign relations are inextricably 
woven. 


Of course, naturally, neither of those 
subjects, international law or foreign 
relations, are the concern of a State, 
but the sponsors of this bill, brazenly 
and nonchalantly dispose of those rights 
on this Continental Shelf. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

There is no doubt from what the 
President has said that if we pass this 
bill he will only veto it.. He cannot 
swallow the words he uttered when he 
vetoed the bill on the last occasion. He 
has given expression to his opinion re- 
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peatedly after the veto. I am quite con- 
fident that the President, in all good 
conscience, must veto this bill. Then 
what happens? I doubt very much 
whether the bill will survive a veto. I 
doubt very much whether at least the 
other body will override the veto. Then, 
what have you got? You have got your 
labor for your pains. You go up the hill 
and you come down again. You are just 
exactly where you started. But, in the 
meantime, what? All production of oil, 
all drilling for oil is stalled. There is a 
very serious dearth in the supply of oil 
in this country. We need oil desperately. 
Then you have the situation in Iran. If 
there is a stoppage of oil production in 
Iran, on which the British Navy is de- 
pendent primarily for its supplies, we 
will have to supply some of our stock. 
Again, the situaticn becomes even more 
desperate. 

Therefore, I am going to offer what 
is called an interim bill. Instead of this 
quitclaim bill, I shall offer a substitute 
bill, which has for its effect the fol- 
lowing: 

There shall be a truce for 5 years. 
Meanwhile, production can continue. 
Leases will be made under Federal con- 
trol. Leases heretofore made will be 
recognized and honored by the Federal 
Government. New leases will be made 
by the Federal Government in the Con- 
tinental Shelf beyond the low-water 
mark; and the revenue shall be divided, 
3742 percent of the moneys received 
from the operations of leases would be 
paid to the State, and 62% percent of 
the royalties, the balance, would be held 
in a special account in the Treasury, 
awaiting final decision. After the 5-year 
period, and if it is determined then that 
title is in the States, the 62% percent 
shall be given unto the States. Within 
that 5-year period it is hoped that ardors 
will cool, tensions will become relaxed; 
and then, perchance, by the dry light of 
reason, without emotion, we may be able 
to come to a sensible conclusion. No 
harm will have been done to anybody. 
Production will start and will be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. The gentleman has 
been very patient. 

Mr. SHORT. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman's time be ex- 
tended 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is fixed 
by the rule. 

Mr. SHORT. I shall not take long. 
I do not need remind the gentleman 
from New York that no one has a higher 
regard for him—fine, astute, resourceful, 
and clever lawyer that he is. 

Does not the gentleman believe in 
State sovereignty? 

Mr. CELLER. Of course I believe in 
State sovereignty. 

Mr. SHORT. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve with Lincoln that as long as you 
keep the Government close to the people 
it will be well, but when you get it far 
removed it is bad? 

Mr.CELLER. Of course I believe that, 
but on that score—— 
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Mr. SHORT. Well, now—— 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman 
want to ask a question or make a speech? 

Mr. SHORT. All right; I wish the 
gentleman would take a little more time. 
I want to say to the gentleman that I 
hope he remains here as long as Uncle 
Joe Cannon—and he will, he will be- 
cause he has ability. I appreciate him. 
He is an advocate. But let me say to 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. CELLER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that I do not de- 
serve all that. But I am a good busi- 
nessman and I will settle for half. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman used the figures 62'2 and 
3344. 

Mr. CELLER. No; 62'2 and 3742. I 
think those fractions are correct. 

Mr. FULTON. What are the bound- 
aries of the United States of America? 
Are they the sum aggregate of what the 
States claim? Or are they what the 
sovereign United States of America 
claims as its boundaries? I think that 
is an underlying question. 

Mr. CELLER. The Supreme Court 
held that neither the Thirteen Original 
Colonies nor a State that came into the 
Union after our independence could 
claim any proprietary rights beyond the 
low-water mark; that the so-called mar- 
ginal area, 3 miles, does not belong to 
the States; that the States could exercise 
police powers and taxing powers over 
that marginal area of 3 miles off-shore 
but could not exercise proprietary rights. 
The Federal Government has paramount 
rights because of the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government must conduct foreign 
relations, has control of foreign com- 
merce, must control our international 
affairs, and is responsible for national 
defense. For those reasons the Federal 
Government must exercise suzerainty 


over that marginal area and thence sea- * 


ward. 

I hope the Members will let me con- 
tinue with my statement without fur- 
ther interruption; I have been very gen- 
erous in responding to questions but I 
have some suggestions I do wish to make 
with reference to this interim bill which 
I have offered. It is interesting to note 
that the head of the National Petroleum 
Council, Mr. William S. Halloran, who 
happens to be president of the Plymouth 
Oil Co., and who appeared before the 
Senate committee, supported the in- 
terim substitute, if I may call it that, 
that I intend to offer. His position was 
that while he felt that the States should 
have title to these submerged lands, 
nonetheless, in the interest of getting 
production started immediately and in 
the interest of temporary compromise, 
and to prevent the rusting and ruin of 
machinery, and in order to keep labor 
force together, he urged you gentlemen 
to adopt this interim bill, this 5-year 
truce. 

All the oil companies, big and little 
oil companies, have sought to get this 
interim bill passed, this bill that I have 
mentioned. It is the same as the bill 
Offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] in the 
Senate. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Was not the gentle- 
man quoting the respreseniative of the 
oil companies that now have leases? 

Mr. CELLER. Yo: I was not 

Mr. WALTER. Leases executed by 
certain States? 

Mr.CELLER. The National Petroleum 
Council represents all oil companies, all 
the big companies, all the ‘little com- 
panies, the big companies, t ie little com- 
panies and the moderate-sized oil com- 
yanies all want this interim bill. They 
know that they are gong to get nowhere 
with this quitclaim bill. They want 
something done. They are practical 
businessmen. They want production 
now—production which is so desperately 
needed. Over and beyond that, what did 
the Governor of Texas want? Let me 
read you what the Governor of Texas, 
Allan Shivers, said. He made a joint 
statement with the attorney general, 
Price Daniel, and commissioner of the 
general land office, Bascom Giles, con- 
cerning the interim bill. These are three 
important officials of the State of Texas. 
They said: 

We favor the general p: pose of the in- 
terim legislation as expressed in Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. 


That is identical with my substitute. 

That is exactly the resolution I have 
offered 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. WILGON of Texas. Does not the 
gentleman know that the Governor of 
Texas and Mr. Giles, of Texas, only took 
this bill as a last resort? 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, they take 
this bill that is my substitute as a last 
resort. They are willing to accept my 
bill because they know deep down in 
their hearts they cannot get anything 
else. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. They favor 
this Walter bill. 

Mr. CELLER. They would prefer the 
quitclaim bill. I was honest in that 
statement. I did not misrepresent their 
point of view. They said they would 
prefer the other bill, but in the interest 
of getting something done they would 
take my bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself three additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, what does the State 
bar of Texas say, the distincuished law- 
yers of the great State of Texas? 

The members of the State bar of Texas, 
along with other citizens, are vitally inter- 
ested in an appropriate and prompt action 
by Congress which will insure continued pro- 
duction and search of oil and other reswurces 
in the submerged-land areas during the 
present emergency under temporary author- 
ities and authorizations which will bert 
serve the national interest<« and safeguard 
the rights and views of the States, the Fed- 
eral Government, and other interested pub- 
lic agencies and persons until the Congress 
is able to enact permanent legislation on 
this very important subject. 
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Do you want anything more than 
that? The State bar of Texas, the Gov- 
ernor of Texas, the attorney general of 
Texas, the commissioner of lands of the 
State of Texas, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce also, and many others, 
have asked for this interim legislation. 
I hope that when the substitute is offered 
it will be adopted. 

Again I want to call your attention 
to the fact that this brief that you have 
had submitted to you called “Every State 
Has Submerged Lands” is a tissue of 
falsehoods. It is amazing that some of 
these attorneys general, these seven, 
could have lent their names to this ut- 
terly false document which has been 
offered deliberately to deceive you. 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemun yield? 
Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Califcernia. 

Mr. WERDEL. I understood when the 
gentleman commenced his remarks that 
he made the statement this problem was 
not answered by the Supreme Court due 
to the fact that oil had not been dis- 
covered in the tidelands. 

Mr. CELLER. I did not say any such 
thing. I am sorry the gentleman mis- 
understood me. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to this 
brief I am reminded of the lines in the 
Merchant of Venice expressed by Bas- 
sanio when he is about to choose one of 
the three caskets: 

The world is still deceiv’'d with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But, being seacon'’d with gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? 


This is quite an ornamental brief. We 
shall not be deceived by its outward trap- 
pings. This plea is tainted, though sea- 
soned with outward grace. It is a brief 
written by the oil companies, for the 
oil companies and for the benefit of the 
oil companies, as is this bill. The quit- 
claim bill, as I stated on the rule, the 
other day, is, indeed, of the oil com- 
panies, by the oil companies, and for the 
oil companies. 

I herewith submit a letter addressed 
to me by Solicitor General Philip B. 
Pelman which takes apart this brief 
submitted by the seven attorneys gen- 
eral: 

OFFICE OF THE SoLiciror GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 26, 1951. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DreAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: You call my 
attention to statements made in a document 
signed by the Submerged Lands Committee 
of the National Association of Attorneys 
General, printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD (1951, beginning at p. 6719) during a 
discussion on the floor of the Senate, and 
you ask for comment by the Department of 
Justice, 

It is to be regretted that the National 
Association of Attorneys General would pub- 
lish misleading propaganda of this kind. 
Three of the seven members of this commit- 
tee are the Attorneys General of California, 
Louisiana, and Texas, the States directly and 
immediately concerned with the legislation 
designed to hand over the rich oil resources 
of the submerged lands of the sea to these 
three States at the expense and to the per- 
manent loss of the other forty-five States. 
The arguments they advance have been an- 
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swered many times in court, before con- 
gressional committees and in public state- 
ments. They have been disproved both as to 
law and fact, but they are repeated in this 
document, on the eve of a vote in the House, 
for the plain purpose of concealing lack of 
any sound basis for depriving all the people 
of the Nation of the benefit of vast and vital 
national resources. 

The document issued by the State attor- 
neys general attempts to show that the Gov- 
ernment is now claiming, or at some time in 
the future will claim, all submerged lands; 
and that, therefore, the inland waters of the 
United States are involved. This is done to 
attract the support of all the States for the 
measure designed to enrich 3 States at the 
expense of the other 45 States. The truth— 
the unqualified truth—is that no inland wa- 
ters are involved, and no submerged land or 
resources of such areas, are involved or can 
be involved. This was stated as long ago as 
October 19, 1945, by the then Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom C. Clark. It was stated by Presi- 
dent Truman in his veto message on House 
Joint Resolution 225, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, August 1, 1946 (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 
vol. 92, pt. 8, p. 10650). It was stated by the 
then Attorney General Clark before the Su- 
preme Court during the argument of the case 
of U. S. v. California, March 13, 1947. It was 
stated by Attorney General Clark during the 
joint hearings before the Committees on the 
Judiciary of the House and Senate, March 2, 
1948, on Senate bill 1988, Eightieth Congress 
(hearings, p. 610). have made similar 
statements before Senate and House com- 
mittees during the years 1949, 1950, and 1951. 
The most recent occasion on which it was 
made was by Attoruey General J. Howard 
McGrath before Subcommittee No. 1 of your 
Committee on the Judiciary, on June 6, 1951, 
a little over 6 weeks ago, when he said: 

“The arguments in favor of State control 
have also suggested that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in the offshore cases have 
endangered the titles of the several States to 
the beds of their bays, harbors, rivers, and 
other inland waters. 

“Throughout this controversy representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice and of 
other branches of the Federal Government 
have repeatedly declared that the United 
States makes no claim whatsoever to the 
ownership of lands underlying inland nav- 
igable waters, and such lands were specifical- 
ly excluded when the complaints were filed 
in the Supreme Court cases. 

“Moreover, to provide even further assur- 
ance in this regard, the executive branch has 
drafted and forwarded to the Congress a bill 
which would reaffirm the claims of the sev- 
eral States to full ownership of the lands 
underlying their navigable inland waters. 

“This proposal was introduced by the 
chairman of this committee as H. R. 5885 in 
the Eightieth Congress and as H. R. 5280 in 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

“I have mentioned but a few of the mis- 
conceptions which have invaded this prob- 
lem. When they are cleared away, the pro- 
posed quitclaim legislation is revealed in its 
true light. It is, in our opinion, a proposal 
to give or donate to three coastal States val- 
uable rights which have been adjudicated to 
be vested in the Nation as a whole.” 

The bill to which Attorney General Mc- 
Grath referred was introduced in the Senate 
this session and is 1540. It is pictured in 
the document issued by the State attorneys 
general (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, July 24, 
1951, p. 8722) as a joker of some kind, which 
would not accomplish its purpose. This, of 
course, is a bald and rather brazen misrepre. 
sentation. I had part in drafting this bill, 
so I speak with personal knowledge. It was 
prepared by attorneys for the Interior, De- 
fense, and Justice Departments. It was 
drafted for the express purpose of putting 
an end permanently to the propaganda that 
the Government had or would have some 
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claim to lands or the resources of lands 
under inland waters. The State attorneys 
general and their associates in the enter- 
prise of obtaining the oil resources of the 
ocean for the benefit of three States at the 
expense of the other 45 States have suc- 
ceeded so far in preventing action by either 
the Senate or the House on the bill reaffirm- 
ing the rights of all of the States in their 
inland waters and the beds of such waters. 
Although this bill has been introduced on 
one side or the other of Congress session 
after session over a period of years, the State 
attorneys general, or the State Governors, or 
any of the organizations or persons who 
claim to be interested in the States have 
never to my knowledge, offered to amend it 
or improve it or to urge its passage in any 
form. It is a fair inference that the argu- 
ment about inland waters, urged with so 
much seeming fervor and sincerity, is simply 
a hoax. There is no substance in it, and 
there never was. The Federal Government 
has no claim to any inland waters or to the 
resources of such waters (except where it 
may have title lawfully acquired by pur- 
chase, condemnation, etc., as any other 
owner) and can make no such claim, This 
fact is well known, and explains why the 
States are not interested in legislation that 
would deprive them of an argument they 
should not make. 

The State attorneys general (CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD, p. 8722) argue that S. 1540 is 
an attempt to split the ranks of the States 
and divide their forces. This is absolutely 
true. Of course it is. It is an attempt to 
prove to the representatives of 45 States 
that their interests will be permanently im- 
paired by turning over vital national re- 
sources in the marginal sea to three States. 
The ranks ought to be divided. There is no 
valid reason why the other States should 
join those who are engaged in the effort to 
legitimatize a raid on national resources. 

California, Louisiana, and Texas have en- 
riched themselves from oil taken from the 
lands beneath the sea prior to the dates 
of the Supreme Court decisions in the cases 
brought against them. They are to keep for 
themselves the many millions obtained from 
national resources. To that extent they have 
already obtained funds which legally be- 
longed to all the people of the Nation. H.R. 
4484, now before the House, would not only 
give these three States all oil and gas re- 
sources from the bed of the sea adjacent to 
their coasts, but would also give them, and 
them alone, any other minerals in such areas 
which may be discovered in the future, and 
which may be vital to the continued exist- 
ence of generations to come. 

You call my attention to the 11 reasons 
supporting State claims appearing in the 
statement by the Attorneys General (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD, p. 8719), and you ask me 
to comment on some of them, which I have 
been discussing in this letter. There is, too, 
the assertion that the title of each of the 48 
States to coastal, in addition to inland, sub- 
merged lands has been held under a cen- 
tury-old rule of law that this property is 
owned by the individual States rather than 
by the Federal Government. It is stated that 
this rule has been destroyed by the Supreme 
Court, and the way has been opened for for- 
eign nations to claim resources within our 
territorial waters. There is no tangible basis 
for these statements. There never was any 
such rule. The same assertions were made in 
the briefs filed by the Attorneys General in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The existence of a 3-mile belt, from the lowe 
water mark off the shore is due to action by 
the Federal Government, and not by the 
coastal States. 

This is what the Supreme Court said on 
the subject: 

United States v. California (232 U.S. 19), 
at page 33: “It did happen that shortly 
after we became a nation our statesmen be- 
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came interested in establishing national do- 
minion over a definite marginal zone to pro- 
tect our neutrality. Largely as a result of 
their efforts, the idea of a definite 3-mile 
belt in which an adjacent nation can, if it 
chooses, exercise broad, if not complete do- 
minion, has apparently at last been general- 
ly accepted throughout the world. * * *” 

At page 34: “Not only has acquisition, as it 
were, of the 3-mile belt been accomplished 
by the National Government, but protection 
and control of it has been and is a function 
of national external sovereignty. 

At page 35: “The 3-mile rule is but a 
recognition of the necessity that a govern- 
ment next to the sea must be able to pro- 
tect itself from dangers incident to its loca- 
tion. It must have powers of dominion 
and regulation in the interest of its revenues, 
its health, and the security of its people 
from wars raged on or too near its coasts, 
And insofar as the Nation asserts its rights 
under international law, whatever of value 
may be discovered in the seas next to its 
shores and within its protective belt, will 
most naturally be appropriated for its use. 
But whatever any nation does in the open 
sea, which detracts from its common use- 
fulness to nations, or which another nation 
may charge detracts from it, is a question 
for consideration among nations as such, 
and not their separate governmental units.” 

United States v. Louisiana (339 U. 8S. 699, 
at 704): The claim to our 3-mile belt was 
first asserted by the National Government. 
Protection and control of the area are in- 
deed functions of national external sov- 
ereignty (332 U. S., pp. 31-34). The mar- 
ginal sea is a national, not a State concern. 
National interests, national responsibilities, 
national concerns are involved. The prob- 
lems of commerce, national defense, rela- 
tions with other powers, war and peace 
focus there. National rights must therefore 
be paramount in that area.” 


United States v. Texas (339 U. S. 707, at 
718): “If the property, whatever it may be, 
lies seaward of low-water mark, its use, dis- 
position, management, and control involve 
national interest and national responsi- 
bilities. That is the source of national rights 


in it. Such is the rationale of the Cali- 
fornia decision, which we have applied to 
Louisiana's case. The same result must be 
reached here.” 

The rule that the State attorneys gen- 
eral mention, is the rule adopted by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Pollard’s Lessee v. 
Hagan (3 How. 212), under which the title 
of the States to navigable inland waters, 
and the soil under them, was affirmed. 
Neither that case, nor any that followed, 
had anything to do with title to the soil 
under the sea. The question was presented, 
as the Supreme Court said, for the first time 
in the California case, decided June 23, 
1947. And the Supreme Court found that 
there is no substantial support in history 
for the idea that they (the States) wanted 
or claimed a right to block off the ocean’s 
bottom for private ownership and use in the 
extraction of its wealth. 

Despite these determinations, the State 
attorneys general continue to pursue the 
erroneous idea just as if it had not been 
examined, debated, and rejected by the high- 
est judicial authority in the land. The Su- 
preme Court did not destroy any rule. It 
declined to make new rules, or to extend 
old ones to areas wholly outside any com- 
mitments made to any State under the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 
The suggestion, now made by the State at- 
torneys general, that the way has been 
opened by the Supreme Court for foreign 
nations to claim resources within our terri- 
torial waters is utter nonsense. The rights 
of the United States in a 3-mile zone sea- 
ward from its shores are recognized by other 
nations as an attribute of our national ex- 
ternal sovereignty. Despite this generally 
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accepted limitation on the extent of the mar- 
ginal sea, Louisiana has passed State laws 
attempting to extend its boundaries 27 miles, 
and Texas all the way to the edge of the 
Continental Shelf, in both instances far be- 
yond the boundaries claimed by the United 
States. The international problems created 
by these unilateral attempts at extensions 
are both many and difficult, but the State 
attorneys general do not mention them. 

H. R. 4484 (the Walter bill) attempts to 
give the State ownership of submerged lands 
in the sea lying within original State bound- 
aries. But the Supreme Court has made it 
clear that a State boundary is one thing and 
the sovereign power is entirely different. 
The Government does not question that 
California’s boundary is three English miles 
from its low-water mark, but that fact does 
not give it ownership of the lands seaward 
of the low-water mark, any more than it 
has ownership of all the soil within its 
boundaries landward of the low-water mark. 
The Walter bill would attempt to impair 
or destroy the national external sovereignty 
of the United States, acquired through its 
status in the family of nations, and perhaps 
hamper it in dealing with extensions claimed 
by other nations in different parts of the 
world. The Congress may not appreciate 
the fact that the term “original bound- 
aries,” as used in the Walter bill, is itself 
fruitful of serious difficulties and discrimi- 
nations, certain to prolong and engender 
controversies between the United States and 
the coastal States, and between the coastal 
States. In support of their assertion that 
the Supreme Court has opened the door for 
foreign nations to make claims to resources 
within our boundaries, the State attorneys 
general quote a statement made by Judge 
Manley O. Hudson, Chairman of the United 
Nations Commission on International Law, 
Dean Roscoe Pound, Dr. Charles Cheney 
Hyde, and other experts. With great re- 
spect to these eminent authorities, you 
should be informed that they were retained 
and presumably paid by the State of Texas, 
and their statements appear in the brief filed 
by Texas in the Supreme Court. Their views 
were considered and rejected. 

The publication by the State attorney gen- 
eral speaks of “a barrage of false and mis- 
leading propaganda emanating from Federal 
lease applicants and executive agencies of 
the Federal Government.” We are not re- 
sponsible for anything issued by Federal 
lease applicants, whose efforts seem to us to 
be just as unsound as those made by the 
three States and by the attorneys general 
who support those States. We urge the 
rights of the Government of the United 
States, on behalf of all of the people. We 
are responsible for no propaganda of any 
kind. All of our views have been expressed 
in the first instance to the Supreme Court 
and to congressional committees. We have 
neither the time, the opportunity or the re- 
sources to get th> truth home to the people, 
other than through the reports in the press 
of court and congressional proceedings, and 
such comment as may be made thereon. 
The State attorneys general, however, have 
not been so circumscribed. They have main- 
tained paid representatives in Washington, 
lobbying before committees of the Congress 
for years. This is a most unusual circum- 
stance and would bear inquiry. We have 
often called attention of congressional com- 
mittees to the fact that misleading propa- 
ganda was emanating from those on the 
other side of the controversy. The record 
proves it. 

The Department of Justice has been suc- 
cessful in its efforts to confirm the rights of 
the United States in the vast mineral re- 
sources of the sea. The techniques being 
used to discredit its efforts, and the efforts 
of the Department of the Interior, are un- 
worthy of notice by the Congress. The at- 
torneys general allege (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
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CRD, p. 8719) that Congress has been ignored 
and circumvented by executive officials in 
the attempted seizure of this property from 
the States." The plain fact is that three 
States seized Federal property and profited 
from that seizure by perhaps hundreds of 
millions of dollars until the present admin- 
istration called a halt. The truth is that, so 
far from ignoring or circumventing Congress, 
the executive officials have been imploring 
Congress, at every session since the decision 
in the California case, to enact legislation 
enabling the proper officials to safeguard, 
conserve, develop and make available re- 
sources of incalculable value to all the people 
of the Nation. These efforts have been 
blocked by those who still hope to continue 
to exploit these national resources for the 
benefit of the three States who seized Fed- 
eral property without the permission of the 
Congress or any other branch of the Federal 
Government. If Congress has been ignored, 
it has been done by the three States and by 
no other agency. 

The Walter bill is an attempt to exercise 
the constitutional authority of Congress to 
dispose of Federal property. If the bed of 
the marginal sea belonged to the States, no 
legislation would be necessary or effective. 
The insistence on the passage of the bill, no 
matter how it may be phrased, is an ad- 
mission that Federal and not State property 
is at stake. There has never been, so far as 
any of the officials are aware, a single per- 
suasive reason why Federal assets of such 
vital importance, and the full extent of 
which are unknown, should be given away 
forever, and given to 3 States at the expense 
of the other 45. 

Sincerely yours, 
PuHIuir B. PERLMAN, 
Solicitor General. 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
GoopwIn}. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote for the Walter bill today just 
as I have voted for the principle of this 
legislation in two preceding sessions. 
The issue is simple. It is to confirm to 
the several States the titles to submerged 
lands within their respective boundaries 
and to remove the cloud heretofore judi- 
cially imposed on such titles. 

Despite efforts to make it appear that 
only three States are involved, the fact 
is that every one of the 48 is affected by 
this legislation. 

My own State of Massachusets is vi- 
tally affected. Our fishing industry, in- 
cluding shellfish, is an important one, 
affording employment to many. Other 
property rights are involved including 
those related to beach and seashore 
business and residence. But our concern 
goes far deeper than our interest in any 
of these and would go deeper even if we 
had oil in our sea lands, which, so far as 
we know, we have not. The historic 
property rights of our people go back 
over 300 years when Charles I granted 
the Massachusetts Charter of 1629. 
These historic rights have been publicly 
challenged and this challenge offends 
our every time-honored concept of hon- 
esty, justice, and equity. 

Whatever wealth there may be of 
whatever nature and whether now ex- 
istent and enjoyed or hereafter to be 
discovered, in the submerged lands with- 
in our own historic borders, we want to 
continue to own and administer and we 
resent the implication of a paternally 
minded Federal Government that we 
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cannot be trusted to control these re- 
sources at the State level for the public 
good. 

During the past two decades, we have 
seen the Federal Government constantly 
endeavoring to expand its controls and 
extend its powers over our people and to 
encroach on the government of the 
States. Passage of this bill will serve 
notice once more that we propose to 
check this tendency before we wake up 
to find that we have gone so far toward 
a nationalization of our natural re- 
sources that it will be difficult if not im- 
possible for the States to recapture their 
original powers and maintain their an- 
cient rights. 

My position on the Walter bill reflects 
the viewpoint of many citizens, officials 
and groups of Massachusetts who have 
let me know their feelings and one of 
the communications I have received is 
the following telegram from the pres- 
ident and secretary of the Massachusetts 
Bar Asseciation: 


Hon. ANGIER L. GOODWIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge support of H. R. 4484, the Walter 
bill, to confirm the rights of Massachusetts 
citizens to her sea lands dating from 1629 as 
explained in resolution of the executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Bar Asso- 
ciation mailed to you. The rights of fishing 
shellfish and other property in Massachu- 
setts are involved. 

SAMUEL P. SEARS, President, 
FrANK W. GRINNELL, Secretary, 
Massachusetts Bar Association. 


The resolution referred to in the above 
telegram is herewith submitted and 
reads <s follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass. 
The President of the United States and the 
Honorable Members of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States: 

As members of the executive committee of 
the Massachusetts Bar Association we :e- 
spectfully submit for your consideration the 
following resolution (adopted May 16, 1951): 


“RESOLUTION ON TIDELANDS 


“Whereas Massachusetts received title to 
its submerged sea lands from the English 
Crown by the colony charter of 1629 sub- 
ject to certain reserved rights of the Crown, 
and said title and that of persons holding 
thereunder were confirmed by the Crown 
by the province charter of 1692 and all re- 
served rights of the Crown were released 
and ceded to the Commonwealth by the 
Definitive Treaty of 1783 and protected by 
the Constitution of the United States, especi- 
ally by the tenth amendment, and were 
recognized by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Harcourt v. Gaillard (12 
Wheaton, 524), and many other cases as 
specifically set forth and explained in the 
Massachusetts Law Quarterly for March 
1950; and 

“Whereas by chapter 289 of the acts of 
1859 (now sec. 2 of ch. I of the General 
Laws of Massachusetts) the territory was 
specifically defined as follows: 

“‘Sec. 3. The territorial limits of the 
Commonwealth shall extend one marine 
league from its seashore at extreme low- 
water mark. If an inlet or arm of the sea 
does not exceed two marine leagues in width 
between its headlands, a straight line from 
one headland to the other shall be equiva- 
lent to the shore line.’ 

“And whereas the United States never 
acquired any title to the submerged sea 
lands of Massachusetts, one of the Origi- 
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nal Thirteen States, except by express ces- 
sion, but the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in recent cases to which Massa- 
chusetts was not a party, has confirmed a 
claim of the United States to such sub- 
merged sea lands of all of the Original 
Thirteen States and thus clouded the title 
of Massachusetts land, which claim is called 
‘paramount rights in and power and domin- 
ion over’ the sea lands ‘an incident to which 
is full dominion over the resources of the 
seil under that water area’ (see U. S. v. Cali- 
fornia (332 U. S. at p. 38)), and these 
‘rights’ are asserted to transcend those of 
‘a mere property owner’ (see p. 29). 

“Now, therefore, the members of the 
executive committee of the Massachusetts 
Bar Association, urge upon the Congress the 
passage of pending legislation to confirm 
the rights and title of Massachusetts within 
its historic boundaries.” 

This resolution supplements the memorial 
of the Massachusetts Legislature of March 
18, 1948 (partly reprinted in the Massa- 
chusetts Law Quarterly for March 1950) and 
the resolution of this committee in support 
of similar legislation then pending in Con- 
gress, which was sent to the President and 
all Menibers of Congress in April 194. 

Samuel P. Sears, President; Reuben Hall, 
Vice President, Newton; Thomas M. A, 
Higgins, Lowell; Paris Fletcher, Wor- 
cester; Frederic S. O’Brien, Lawrence; 
Bennett Sanderson, Littleton; Fred- 
erick M. Myers, Pittsfield; Inez Di 
Persio, Belmont; Fletcher Clark, Jr., 
Middleboro; William B. Sleigh, Jr., 
Marblehead; Frank W. Grinnell, Sec- 
retary, Boston. 


I submit the following article from 
the Washington Times-Herald of July 
29, 1951: 

THESE Days 


(By George Sokolsky) 


I became interested in the tidelands cases 
for two reasons, perhaps somewhat different 
from those which immediately trouble the 
people of the States of California, Texas, and 
Luisiana. 

The first reason is the constant encroach- 
ment of the Federal Government on the rev- 
enues of State governments. In some States, 
in which the Federal Government has estab- 
lished vast national parks and reservations, 
State revenues are in such a dismal condi- 
tion that the States turn to Washington for 
a hand-out. E 

This is a bad practice. It was part of the 
theory of the New Dealers that States should 
be abolished and that the United States 
should be divided into administrative prov- 
inces—nine, if my memory serves me. 

Such a procedure would have destroyed 
the sovereignty of the States and would have 
established an administrative system that 
could have been a basis for a totalitarian 
government. 

The scheme failed and has been forgotten, 
but Federal encroachment on the rights of 
the States and of the people thereof has con- 
tinued, often in such small respects that it 
amounts to a whittling process that can, in 
time, completely alter our form of govern- 
ment. 

The second reason for my interest in the 
tidelands question is that in the case of the 
United States v. Texas, the Supreme Court 
deciding against the State, 4 to 3, Mr. Justice 
Hugo Black and Mr. Justice William O. Doug- 
las employed startling language, as in the 
California case, which ought not to be per- 
mitted to stand as precedent in American 
law. 

The theory that what, at a particular mo- 
ment, an administration of government be- 
lieves to be necessary is ipso facto right is 
not American but Nazi law. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes through- 
out his long career as a Hegelian philoso- 
pher, essayist, and jurist did believe that 
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law as a function of the power of the state 
involved no moral criteria, but both the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States conceived of 
law in this country as a limited procedure 
which, in the case of the individual, must 
not breach his inalienable rights and, in the 
case of States, must not invade their juris- 
diction beyond the specific provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Whereas the Democratic Party pays lip 
service to the memory of Thomas Jefferson, 
the tendency of both the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations has been to ignore such 
limitations on the assumption that the ne- 
cessities of the Government are paramount. 

In the California and Texas cases, the 
Supreme Court upheld this doctrine with- 
out, however, a very clear definition of the 
necessities of the Government. 

Moreover when such phrases are employed 
as “bare legal title’ or “mere property owner- 
ship,” the peril is far beyond these particular 
cases. 

Our social and economic life is organized 
around legal titles. A man has a legal title 
to his home, his automobile, his furniture, 
his television set, etc. And that is all that 
he has. That legal title is his sole right 
to possess whatever he has, even the suit 
on his back. 

There are countries where a legal title does 
not exist for the individual but is vested 
in the government. In such countries, the 
government can, in pursuit of its so-called 
necessities, divest the individual of his pos- 
sessions, because the title to the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange is 
socially vested in the state. 

This is Marxian socialism, now practiced 
in Soviet Russia and other Communist 
countries. 

When, therefore, a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court denounces legal titles 
by using such an adjective as “bare” to de- 
scribe them, he is moving a step toward 
the concept that a legal title is unimportant 
per se. 

Ignoring for the moment all other con- 
siderations in these tidelands cases, such 
a concept as this held by Mr. Justice Doug- 
las must not be permitted to stand: 

“Property rights must then be so subordi- 
nated to political rights as in substance to 
coalesce and unite in the national sov- 
ereign.” 

The American conception of property 
rights is that they exist by right of law and 
not by the fiat of the administration in 
power. Were it otherwise, it would be pos- 
sible for the Republicans, when they 
achieved power, to deny property rights to 
Democrats and vice versa. 

As a matter of fact, that process is ac- 
tually employed today in countries where 
nationalization is incomplete, such as China 
and Czechoslovakia, and it was used by So- 
viet Russia to deprive land-owning farmers, 
kulaks, of their property. 

In a word, here we have an issue that 
transcends oil and goes to the heart of the 
American philosophy of life. 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, since 
I have been a Member of the Congress I 
have consistently supported legislation 
after which the Walters bill is patterned. 
As I see it, there are two fundamental 
issues in this legislation, both of which 
are of paramount importance. 

The first is the legal principle in- 
volved. For a period of about 100 years, 
through the decisions of the highest 
court of our land, it was generally under- 
stood and conceded that the title to sub- 
merged lands of the States belonged to 
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the States and not to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, anyone who has given any atten- 
tion to the study of land titles knows 
that it is somewhat an esoteric and 
metaphysical subject, I think I see some 
agreement on the faces of some of my 
friends here today. Actually we can all 
agree that two of the important attri- 
butes of the fundamental ownership of 
land are dominion and possession. The 
fact is that the States have exercised 
dominion and have been in possession of 
these tidelands and submerged lands 
since the founding of this Republic. 
Certainly these attributes of ownership 
as well as the precedents of the Supreme 
Court itself were ignored in the recent 
decisions putting the title to tidelands in 
the Federal Government. 

As has been pointed out in the debate, 
this issue became one of considerable 
more interest, when oil was discovered 
on these tidelands and on the Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Then upsetting the precedents of 75 
years the Supreme Court of the United 
States threw great doubt on these titles; 
and, indeed, went further than that, and 
asserted title to these lands in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

I can well understand the indignation 
of my Texas friends over these decisions 
of the Supreme Court. Texas, you will 
remember, came into the Union not from 
a territorial status but as an independent 
republic. The United States of America, 
the Federal Government, never owned an 
acre of public land in the State of Texas 
or in the Republic of Texas before it 
became a part of the Union. Now acen- 
tury later, after that issue was settled 
by the admission of Texas into the Union 
as a State, after the United States of 
America had declined the opportunity to 
take over the public lands in Texas by 
assuming the debts of the Republic of 
Texas, our courts now say “We are welch- 
ing on that bargain that was made back 
in those days.” So Ican well understand 
why our friends from Texas are so indig- 
nant about this present situation. 

I, for one, am willing to rectify that 
situation with my vote. 

The other fundamental and underly- 
ing issue is a political issue. What is the 
political significance of this legislation? 
There are some of us, indeed, there are 
a great many of us in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and there are many citizens 
of the United States who have been 
alarmed in the past two decades or more 
at the overwhelming increase in Federal 
power, the centralization of government 
here in Washington. 

This country started out as the United 
States. Do you get the significance of 
that title of this Nation, “the United 
States’? There was a group of 13 in- 
depencient colonies who banded them- 
selves together under a constitution. 
Only limited powers were granted to the 
Federal Government. All others were 
reserved to the States or the people. 

This legislation is a reversal of that 
trend for centralization of power which 
has been going on with special emphasis 
during the last 20 years, and with some 
considerable velocity over the last half 
century. 
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I am a believer in the principle that 
the Federal Government should not in- 
terfere with the affairs of the people ex- 
cept where it becomes positively and af- 
firmatively necessary. There is no such 
compulsion for the attitude taken in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

The Congress of the United States will 
do well today and in the ensuing weexs 
of this session to reverse this political 
trend and restore a degree of authority 
to the separate States over tideland and 
submerged lands. The Walters bill 
should be passed by a large majority of 
this House. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Yorty]. 

Mr. YORTY. I thank the gentleman. 
I did not realize I was to be afforded the 
opportunity to rise in support of this 
legislation at this particular time. It is 
the kind of legislation which one wishes 
he had adequate time to discuss because 
there are many phases to it. 

I am particularly amused by the re- 
curring argument that the quitclaim bill 
is for the benefit of the oil companies. 
The truth of the matter is, as everybody 
knows, that the oil companies are inter- 
ested in only one thing, that is, the pro- 
tection of the rights they have acquired. 
They have been assured by the executive 
branch of the Government since the be- 
ginning of this dispute that the rights 
they acquired legitimately before the suit 
was commenced would be protected. 
They have said this in court, and it has 
been said by the President. So it does 
not make any difference to the oil com- 
panies whether the States ultimately get 
back the title that was taken from them 
in the suit against the State of California 
or whether the Federal Government ob- 
tains undisputed ownership by virtue of 
legislation such as that proposed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 
Both the Walter bill and the Celler sub- 
stitute confirm all of the rights of the 
oil lessees which were acquired in good 
faith before the decision in the California 
suit. So the oil companies are not in- 
volved in this except for the fact that 
they cannot help but win because both 
sides are willing to confirm the titles 
which the lessees legitimately acquired 
during the period when the titles of the 
States was not questioned. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YORTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I was amused at the 
gentleman from New York talking about 
the quitclaim bill being an oil com- 
pany bill, when he had just finished 
stating that the bill which he was about 
to offer had the approval of all the oil 
companies in the United States. 

Mr. YORTY. That is right. I am 
sorry that side issue comes into the 
argument. It is one you cannot bury, 
because those who are opposed to the 
States getting back the titles which they 
held from the beginning of the Union 
seem to insist upon dragging in this 
irrelevant emotional issue in order to 
becloud the real and fundamental issue, 
which is a question of the sovereignty of 
the States. 
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California has been a guinea pig for 
many things. This tidelands suit is just 
one. In 3 minutes I cannot tell you 
about the suit in California that, in my 
judgment, proves that there is more 
involved in this Federal-State dispute 
than just submerged lands beneath the 
marginal seas. 

The United States Attorney General 
has brought suit in the Federa! court in 
California against all of the people in 
a watershed where there is nothing but 
nonnavigable waters. The Government 
is contending in that suit that the United 
States owns right which are paramount 
and superior to all the water rights of 
the people in the watershed, even though 
some of them have been there for 100 
years and the Federal installation for 
national defense, Camp Pendleton, is 
only approximately 10 years old and was 
orginally acquired from private owners 
who certainly had no so-called sovereign 
rights. How did this acquisition by the 
Federal Government enlarge the water 
rights of the ranch it acquired, or 
modify, perhaps annul, the water law 
of the State of California? It could 
do so only by invoking some doctrine 
analogous to the theory of the so-called 
tidelands cases. This is what the Fed- 
eral Government is trying to do. 

They are asserting that because the 
State of California was willing to grant 
them the exclusive internal jurisdiction 
needed by a military establishment they 
have changed the water rights in the 
whole stream; State law does not apply 
any more. They claim their rights are 
paramount and superior to that of every 
other water user. That is the length to 
which this sovereign-ownership theory 
enunciated in the case of United States 
against California may go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, in my 
remarks last Friday in Committee of the 
Whole, I urged Members to keep clear- 
ly in mind the fact that this controversy 
does not involve inland waters. I re- 
ferred to statements made by the Pres- 
ident and other members of the execu- 
tive branch, and to the language of the 
decisions of the Court which showed 
that this is true and that the only sub- 
merged lands here involved are those 
underlying the ocean, seaward of low- 
water marks and outside of inland wa- 
ters. During the remarks made by cer- 
tain of my colleagues, however, there 
were included various statements which 
suggest that the Federal Government 
has asserted a claim to the beds of in- 
land waters in particular instances, and 
specific reference was made, as was just 
made by my immediate predecessor in 
the well—specific reference made 
to the Santa Margarita Valley litigation 
and to the position which the Secretary 
of the Interior has taken with respect to 
oil and gas leases the State of Louisiana 
now desires to make in the vicinity of 
Breton Sound, and Timbalier Island. I 
feel it my duty to clarify certain of the 
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impressions created by the references to 
these matters. 

Recently members of Subcommittee 
No. 1 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
were informed in hearings that the 
Santa Margarita Valley litigation, in- 
volving water rights on that river in 
California, has nothing to do with the 
ownership of the beds of submerged 
lands. Moreover the United States, in 
bringing the suit, is not asserting its sov- 
ereign rights but merely those of a pro- 
prietor of lands bordering a stream and 
even then is asserting only those rights 
which had been adjudicated to be vested 
in its predecessor in title as against 
claimed rights of certain upstream own- 
ers. Unfortunately some confusion has 
been created because of the use of the 
word “paramount” in connection with 
the rights involved. But this was neces- 
sary because the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia had adjudicated the matter and 
had determined that the Government’s 
predecessor in title had a paramount or 
superior right to a certain amount of 
water as against upstream owners. 

Excerpts from the hearings to which 
I have referred are set forth in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD, 
pages A4186-4787, and I invite the atten- 
tion of my distinguished colleague, the 
chairman of my subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WaL- 
TER], sponsor of H. R. 4484, who, in his 
comments appearing on page A4187 of 
the Appendix, recognized that the use of 
the word “paramount” with respect to 
riparian water rights ligitation in Cali- 
fornia was merely a “word of art that is 
causing a lot of epprehension needlessly.” 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. In view of the fact 
that the gentleman has referred to a 
comment I made, I would like to call 
attention to the fact that the witness 
who testified at that time altered his 
remarks, so that no longer they meant 
what they meant when he testified. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. That is your inter- 
pretation now, but I think the entire 
subcommittee was thoroughly in ac- 
cord in the belief that this word “para- 
mount” was a word of art and that its 
use had no relation to the use of the 
same word in the Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

Mr. WALTER. 
yield further? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. WALTER. Of course the word 
is a word of art. It has a very well 
known technical meaning, and for that 
reason the people who have studied the 
decisions of the Supreme Court are very 
much concerned lest the philosophy 
there enunciated will be carried to the 
inland streams. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Of course, in my ar- 
gument of last Friday I argued against 
the expectations and hopes of the pro- 
ponents of this bill. They would stretch 
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the meaning to cover lands never in- 
tended to be covered. The rationale of 
the Supreme Court decisions applies only 
to submerged ocean lands, and cannot 
apply to any other type of land. 

In the Santa Margarita litigation, the 
United States is merely asserting a title 
it has purchased; it is not asserting any- 
thing remotely related to the “paramount 
power” of the United States with re- 
spect to lands underlying the ocean. 

In the course of his remarks on July 
27 in the Committee of the Whole, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
Water], referred on page 9080 of the 
Recorp to an article in the New York 
Times regarding a statement made by 
the Secretary of the Interior to officials 
of the State of Louisiana with respect to 
certain oil and gas leases proposed to be 

lade by the State of Louisiana in the 
Breton Sound and Timbalier areas. At 
the same time, the gentleman from 
Fennsylvania displayed to the Members 
of the. House a map, pointing particu- 
larly to Breton Sound and Timbalier 
Pay, and drew the inference that the 
Secretary of the Interior, in his state- 
ment to the Louisiana officials, was 
claiming that the United States owned 
all of Breton Sound and all of Timbalier 
Bay. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here and I have 
obtained permission of the House to in- 
sert at the conclusion of my remarks, a 
copy of the letter of the Secretary of the 
Interior, dated July 20, 1951, to the 
chairman of the State Mineral Board of 
Louisiana, which was th> occasion for 
the New York Times article mentioned 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Speaker, in this letter the Secretary 
of the Interior makes no claim whatever 
to lands within Breton Sound or within 
Timbalier Bay. The letter merely ad- 
vises the Louisiana officials that certain 
of the tracts advertised by them for leas- 
ing are situated in part seaward of the 
line claimed by the United States as the 
outer limit of inland waters. This line, 
Mr. Speaker, follows the ordinary low- 
water mark on the seaward side of Tim- 
balier Island and on the seaward side of 
the Chandeleur Islands, which enclose, 
respectively, the inland waters of Tim- 
balier Bay and Chandeleur and Breton 
Sounds. In his letter to the Louisiana 
officials, the Secretary of the Interior 
was referring only to lands situated sea- 
ward and outside of those islands, lands 
which are clearly under the open waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Members of the House may be in- 
terested in seeing the maps which I have 
here. They are copies of Coast and 
Geodetic Survey charts, Nos. 1115 and 
1116, upon which there. has been drawn 
the line claimed by the United States as 
that separating the open waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico from the inland waters 
of Louisiana. As these charts show, and 
you can readily see, no part of either 
Timbalier Bay or Breton Sound is claimed 
by the United States. I am advised 
that copies of these charts, with the line 
depicted thereon, have been furnished 
to the attorney general of Louisiana and 
to all interested oil companies, 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1951. 
Hon. O. G. Co.urns, Chairman, 
State Mineral Board, 
State of Lowisiana, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

MY Dear Mr. COLLINS: This Department has 
received a copy of the notice of publication 
which was recently issued by the State min- 
eral board with respect to the leasing of var- 
ious tracts of submerged lands along the 
coast of Louisiana for mineral development, 
and which states that sealed bids for the 
leases will be received by the board up to 10 
a.m. on July 26, 1951. 

On page 15 of the mimeographed copy of 
this announcement there appears the follow- 
ing statement: 

‘No portion of the above description of 
tracts 4823 to 4855, inclusive, and tract No. 
4870 is intended to delineate the seaward 
limits of State-owned water bottoms. No 
lands are hereby offered for lease which cover 
any property over which the United States 
may hold paramount rights and power under 
the decree of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of United States of America 
v. State of Louisiana, No. 12, Original, Octo- 
ber 1950, term.” 

This language would seem to indicate to 
prospective bidders that the State of Louisi- 
ana considers all the offered lands to be lands 
underlying inland waters and, therefore, not 
subject to the decision and decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of United States v. Louisiana (339 U. S. 
699, 340 U. S. 899). 

In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing in this regard, you are hereby noti- 
fied that the United States regards the 
Supreme Court’s decision and decree in 
United States v. Louisiana as applicable to 
portions of the following tracts listed in the 
notice mentioned above: 

Breton Sound area: Tract 4829 (block 9), 
tract 4841 (block 23), tract 4842 (block 27), 
tract 4848 (NE of block 37), tract 4849 
(block 45), tract 4850 (block 46), tract 4854 
(block 50), tract 4855 (block 51). 

South Timbalier area: Tract 4870 (adja- 
cent to blocks 14 and 15). 

On March 16, 1951, the Solicitor General 
of the United States forwarded to the attor- 
ney general of Louisiana copies of Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Charts 1115 and 1116 upon 
which there was delineated the line claimed 
by the United States as the landward bound- 
ary of the offshore area covered by the deci- 
sion and decree of the Supreme Court in 
United States v. Louisiana. Where this line 
passes through the blocks in the Breton 
Sound and South Timbalier areas referred to 
above it is more particularly described as 
follows: 

Breton Sound area: Beginning at a point 
on the ordinary low-water mark at the 
northernmost extremity of Bird Island, 
thence by a straight line in a northeasterly 
direction across the entrance to Breton 
Sound to the ordinary low-water mark at 
the westernmost extremity of the western- 
most of the two islands comprising Breton 
Island; thence in a northeasterly direction 
along the ordinary low-water mark on the 
Gulf side of the two islands comprising 
Breton Island to the ordinary low-water 
mark at the northernmost extremity of the 
easternmost of said islands, except where 
said low-water mark is interrupted by the 
opening between said islands, at which place 
the boundary line is a straight line across 
such opening; thence by straight line in a 
northeasterly direction to the ordinary low- 
water mark at the southwesternmost ex- 
tremity of Gosier Island; thence in a north- 
easterly direction along the ordinary low- 
water mark on the Gulf side of Gosier Island 
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to the northeasternmost extremity of said 
island; thence by straight line in a north- 
easterly direction to the ordinary low-water 
mark at the southwesternmost extremity of 
the unnamed island situated near latitude 
29°33'43'’, longitude 89°02'54’’; thence in a 
northeasterly direction along the ordinary 
low-water mark on the Gulf side of said un- 
named island to the northeasternmost ex- 
tremity of said island; thence by straight 
line in a northeasterly direction to the ordi- 
nary low-water mark at the southwestern- 
most extremity of the group of islands iden- 
tified as Errol Island; thence in a northeast- 
erly direction along the ordinary low-water 
mark on the Gulf side of the several islands 
in the group of islands identified as Errol 
Island to the northeasternmost extremity of 
said islands, except where said low-water 
mark is interrupted by the openings between 
said islets, at which places the boundary 
line is a straight line across such openings; 
thence by straight line in a northeasterly 
direction to the ordinary low-water mark at 
the westernmost extremity of the most 
southerly island in the group of islands 
identified as Curlew Islands. 

South Timbalier area: Beginning at a 
point on the ordinary low-water mark on 
the Gulf side of Timbalier Island, at the 
intersection of said low-water mark with the 
western boundary of Tract 4870, as described 
in the Notice of Publication announcing the 
receipt of bids on July 26, 1951; thence in a 
southeasterly direction along the ordinary 
low-water mark on the Gulf side of Timba- 
lier Island to the easternmost extremity of 
said island near latitude 29°02'48’’, longi- 
tude 90°23'24’’; thence by straight line in 
an easterly direction across the western en- 
trance to Timbalier Bay to the ordinary low- 
water mark at the southernmost point of 
the unnamed islet situated in the entrance 
to Timbalier Bay to the ordinary low-water 
mark at the southernmost point of the un- 
named islet situated in the entrance to Tim- 
balier Bay near Grand Pass Timbalier; thence 
by straight line in a northeasterly direction 
across the entrance to Timbalier Bay to the 
ordinary low-water mark at the western 
extremity of East Timbalier Island. 

All portions of the tracts previously men- 
tioned which are situated seaward of the 
line described above are regarded by the 
United States as subject to the Supreme 
Court’s decision and decree in United States 
v. Louisiana, and to the injunctive and ac- 
counting provisions contained in the decree 
(340 U. S. 899). Both the Department of 
Justice and the Department of the Interior 
are of the opinion that the State of Louisi- 
ana has no authority to lease such lands. 
Accordingly, you are hereby requested to 
withdraw from public bidding all portions 
of the listed tracts which are situated sea- 
ward of the designated line, and to inform 
prospective bidders of such withdrawal. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation now under consideration, H. 
R. 4484, will prevent American citizens 
in each of the 48 States from being 
harassed in the same manner as the 
10,000 small landowners in the Fallbrook 
area of San Diego County, Calif. 

If this bill is enacted into law, titles to 
real property in all of the 48 States 
will be secure. If the bill is not enacted, 
the Federal Government no doubt will 
institute thousands of suits against small 
property owners who own lands adjacent 
to or under rivers, streams, lakes, har- 
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bors and other bodies of water all over 
the country. Under the theory of the 
Supreme Court decision in the United 
States against California it was held 
that by virtue of the paramount powers 
of the Federal Government the United 
States owned the submerged lands off 
the coast of California. The same theory 
was followed in the succeeding cases of 
the United States against Texas and 
United States against Louisiana 

If we fail to act here today, who knows 
where the Department of Justice will 
strike next. Will it be against resort 
owners along the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, against owners of fisheries in Maine 
or Massachusetts or perhaps the amuse- 
ment park at Coney Island? 

Mr. Chairman, the Department of Jus- 
tice has indicated by its action in the 
Fallbrook cases that a multiplicity of 
suits against thousands of small land- 
owners is no deterrent to action on its 
part. We must enact this legislation to 
protect the small property owners of 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to include 
as part of my remarks certain resolutions 
favoring State ownership of the sub- 
merged lands introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, and an editorial from 
the July 20, 1951, issue of the Los Angeles 
Times: 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 


Whereas on the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the original States, 
as successors to the English Crown, became 
the owners of the tide and submerged lands 
within their respective borders, and such 
ownership was retained by them on the 
adoption of the Constitution and never has 
been relinquished to the Federal Govern- 
ment since; and 

Whereas the State of California was ad- 
mitted to the Union on a basis of equality 
with the original States, possession and 
enjoying all the attributes of sovereignty 
residing in the original States, including the 
ownership of the tide and submerged lands 
within its borders; and 

Whereas the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of the United 
States v. California has held that “the 
United States of America is now, and has 
been at all times pertinent Lereto, possessed 
of paramount rights in, and full domina- 
tion and power over the lands, minerals, 
and other things underlying the Pacific 
Ocean lying seaward of the ordinary low- 
water mark on the coast of California, and 
outside of inland waters, extending seaward 
three nautical miles and bounded on the 
north and south, respectively, by the north- 
ern and southern boundaries of the State of 
California. The State of California has no 
title thereto or property interest therein”; 
and 

Whereas this decision casts a cloud upon 
the title of the State of California and all 
of its subdivisions or persons acting pur- 
suant to its permission, to the tide and sub- 
merged lands off the coast of the State of 
California extending seaward 3 miles; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court has declared 
that the power to determine the question of 
ownership resides in the Congress; and 

Whereas the State of California, its sub- 
divisions, and persons acting pursuant to its 
permission have spent enormous sums of 
money improving and developing the tide 
and submerged lands along the coast of 
California, which improvements and devel- 
opments are in jeopardy unless the Congress 
enacts legislation to remove the cloud on the 
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title to said lands created by the Supreme 
Court decision; and 

Whereas the State of California has de- 
veloped and made available for public use, 
a system cf beaches and parks at great cost 
and expense to the people cf California, and 
these State-owned and operated beaches and 
parks have been developed to the point where 
they are now used and enjoyed by approxi- 
mately 22,000,000 people per year; and 

Whereas the State of California, it 
counties, and other political su 
have made improvements to 
merged lands for many pur includinyz, 
but not limited to, harbor developments, 
piers, docks, wharves, jetties, recreational 
facilities, and industrial sites; and 

Whereas the State of California has had 
for many years a full and complete set of 
laws designed for the conservation, regula- 
tion, and management of its natural re- 
sources in such fields as mining, forestry, 
beaches and parks, oil and gas, public lands, 
soil conservation, fish and game, and harbors 
and navigation, and the State has provided 
for adequately staffed and financed admin- 
istrative agencies to carry out these laws; 
and 

Whereas the State of California, its sub- 
divisions and persons, acting pursuant to its 
permission, nave made the investments, im- 
provements, and developments herein sect 
forth in good faith upon the assumption 
that the State of California was the owner 
of and had dominion and jurisdiction over 
the tide and submerged lands lying off the 
coast of California; and 

Vhereas for many years prior to the Su- 
preme Court decision many agencies of the 
Federal Government have recognized the 
ownership, dominion, and jurisdiction of 
the State of California over these tide and 
submerged lands; and 

Whereas the cloud created by the decision 
of the Supreme Court not only affects the 
investment, development, and improvement 
already made on and to the tide and sub- 
merged lands off the coast of California, but 
it will prevent further investments in and 
development to and improvement of these 
tide and submerged lands off the coast of 
California, to the detriment of the people 
of the State of California and of the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be respectfully 
requested to enact legislation now pending 
before the Congress to remove the cloud 
created by the Supreme Court decision by 
quitclaiming to the State of California and 
the other respective States of the United 
States and to their subdivisions and to per- 
sons acting under and pursuant to their per- 
mission, ownership of, title to, and dominion 
over the lands beneath the tide waters and 
navigable waters of the United States a dis- 
tance seaward 3 miles; so that the State of 
California together with the several States 
may continue without interruption the title 
to and dominion and jurisdiction over said 
lands, thereby perpetuating what has been 
considered for more than 160 years in good 
faith to be a proper sphere of State jurisdic- 
tion, dominion, and ownership; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the Senators and Representatives 
of the State of California and to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate and the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives, and to the 
President of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to send copies of this resolution 
to the mayors of all California cities and the 


$s cities, 
jivisions 


tide and sub- 
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chairmen of all boards of supervisors of Cali- 
fornia counties and urge that they, in their 
local areas, continue unabated their valiant 
battle for the reaffirmation, by the Congress 
and the President, of California's unques- 
tioned title to its tide and submerged lands, 
Goopwin J. KNIGHT, 
President of the Senate, 
J. A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Sam L, COoLLINs, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ArtTHuur A. OHNIMUS, 
Chief Clerk of the Assem bly. 





Assembly Joint Resolution 15 

Joint resolution relative to the tidelands and 

submerged lands adjacent to the coast 

of California 

Whereas the United States has recognized 
that all the States since July 4, 1776, or since 
their admission to the Union, have exercised 
full powers of ownership over all lands be- 
nenth navigable waters within their bound- 


aries and of all natural resources within 
these lands and waters; and 
Whereas each State has maintained full 


control of its natural resources with the ac- 
quiescence and approval of the United States 
and in accordance with numerous decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the executive departments of the United 
States that these lands and resources were 
vested in the respective States as an inci- 
dent to State sovereignty and that the ex- 
ercise of these powers of ownership and 
control did not and will not impair or inter- 
fere with the exercise by the Federal Govern- 
ment of its constitutional powers in relation 
to the control and regulation of commerce, 
navigation, national defense, and interna- 
tional relations; and 
Whereas large sums of money have been 
expended by the several States, their subdivi- 
sions, and persons lawfully acting pursuant 
to State authority in improving and reclaim- 
ing land, and in developing the natural re- 
sources in the lands and waters relying upon 
the recognized rule of State ownership; and 
Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has recently held that the Federal 
Government has certain paramount powers 
in respect to a portion of these lands and 
natural resources without reaffirming or set- 
tling the ultimate question of their owner- 
ship and control; and 
Whereas this decision of the Supreme 
Court recognizes that the question of the 
ownership and control of these lands and 
natural resources is within the “congres- 
sional area of national power” and that 
Congress will not execute its powers “in 
such way as to bring about injustices to the 
States, their subdivisions, or persons acting 
pursuant to their permission”: Now, there- 
fore be it 
Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California, That it is in the 
public interest that title and ownership 
of the lands beneath navigable waters with- 
in the boundaries of the State be confirmed 
in these States by the Congress of the United 
States; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States recognize, confirm, and establish title 
to these lands in the States so concerned; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That tke Congress of the United 
States release and relinquish to these States 
all right, title, and interest which the United 
States has in these lands; and be it further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 


California in the Congress of the United 
States. 
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Assembly Joint Resolution 3 


Joint resolution relative to the tidelands and 
submerged lands adjacent to the coastal 
States 


Whereas until recently it was generally 
recognized that all of the coastal States 
owned a belt of land beneath navigable 
waters adjacent to their coasts; and 

Whereas in 1947 the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that those lands were not 
owned by the States and that the Federal 
Government rather than the States has 
paramount rights in and power over the 
3-mile belt of land; and 

Whereas the effect of the decision of the 
Supreme Court was to divest the States of 
valuable oil rights; and 

Whereas State ownership of the 3-mile belt 
of land is not inconsistent with the Federal 
control necessary in the conduct of inter- 
national affairs and Coast Guard activities: 
Now, there, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to enact such legislation as 
will be necessary to restore ownership of the 
3-mile belt of land beneath navigable water 
adjacent to the coasts of the coastal States; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative of a coastal 
State in the Congress of the United States. 





Assembly Joint Resolution 4 


Joint resolution relative to lands beneath the 
navigable waters adjacent to the coasts of 
coastal States 


Whereas a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States refutes a long 
recognized claim of the coastal States to the 
3-mile belt of land beneath the navigable 
waters adjacent to their coasts; and 

Whereas the effect of this decision was to 
divert those States of valuable oil rights; 
and 

Whereas ownership of such land by the 
coastal States would in no way interfere with 
Federal control necessary in the conduct of 
international affairs and Coast Guard activi- 
ties; and 

Whereas if it is possible for the Federal 
Government to secure the ownership of such 
lands on the basis of its contentions before 
the, Supreme Court, there is a danger that 
the ownership of all State lands in other 
States as well as in the coastal States will 
be jeopardized; and 

Whereas the legislature of the State of 
Caiifornia has, by resolution, memorialized 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation necessary to restore this land to 
the State: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislatures of each of the States are urged 
to adopt a resolution similar to that of the 
California Legislature; and be it further 

Resolved, That the legislature of each of 
the States is requested to transmit to the 
Legislature of California copies of any reso- 
lutions adopted or notice of any taken rela- 
tive to the subject matter of this resolution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That tho chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to each of the legislative bodies of 
each of the States. 


[From the Los Angeles Times of July 20, 1951} 
Must THE STATES STAND AND DELIVER? 


Action in the House of Representatives is 
anticipated this month on the bill granting 
to the States full ownership and control of 
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their submerged offshore lands, one more 
episode in a peculiar piece of history. 

In 1946 both houses passed such a bill. 
It was vetoed by President Truman and the 
veto was sustained. Tidelands control has 
been in a suspended state since then. A 
repetition of the 1946 story is expected, but 
if the Congress can manage to override the 
threatened veto, as it should do, the tide- 
lands controversy then will move out of the 
twilight zone. 








VITAL ISSUE IN DISPUTE 
The question is somewhat 
nonetheless has momentous 
Because power and revenue both are in- 
volved, if the States fail to recover their 
rights the whole structure of our Govern- 
ment, Federal and local, may be changed. 
States’ rights is at the bottom of the con- 


abstract but 
possibilities. 


troversy. And the oddity is that the admin- 
istrations of Presidents Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Truman, Democratic administra- 


tions, administrations of the old States’ 
Rights Party, have limited the authority of 
the States as even the radicals of the post- 
Civil War era hardly dared to do. 

This Democratic administration, at the 
times deemed politically needful, pays lip 
service to Thomas Jefferson, the party found- 
er. Jefferson strongly beiieved that the lease 
government was best for the people and that 
that little should be administered locally as 
far as possible. What a different slant the 
Truman administration takes. 


STATES SINK IN STATURE 


The Civil War settled once for all the 
primacy of the Union over the States. But 
after the cruel reconstruction period rela- 
tions between the Federal Government and 
the States were adjusted with neat balance. 

This division of authority continued un- 
disturbed until legislation in the administra- 
tions of President Wilson and extended the 
national authority. 

In the first years of Franklin Roosevelt's 
terms the depression war the major problem. 
State and local officials, hat in hand, went 
to Washington as beggars seeking handouts 
to keep their establishments going. They 
received gifts in answer to their supplica- 
tion, but they paid by surrendering authority 
and prestige. 

The money was doled out by Harry Hop- 
kins and Harold Ickes, both determined and 
ambitious men, both of whom, when they 
made a grant, secured for their side every 
advantage. So the States sank in stature. 

It was Ickes who conceived the idea of 
taking over the tidelands. From 1789 until 
1937 the States had been secure in owner- 
ship of their tidelands. But vast reservoirs 
of oil were discovered offshore from Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana. Ickes saw 
power and he saw revenue—and he brought 
suit. 

States, satisfied with their rights, had de- 
veloped harbors, fisheries, resorts. Undis- 
puted ownership for 148 years would seem 
to secure State ownership, but not in this 
case. 

While the case before the Supreme Court 
was pending the Congress passed the 1946 
quitclaim bill, but the President vetoed it 
because, he argued, adoption of the measure 
would be discourteous to the Court. The 
Court decided the Federal Government had 
paramount rights to the properties. So 
the present legislation—the Constitution 
providing that Congress dispose of Federal 
property—seeks to rectify this wrong done 
the States. 

ARGUMENT FLIMSY 


If the Truman administration is suffi- 
ciently powerful to defeat this effort, the 
way is open to wide abuse of authority. The 
Federal Government, power-crazed, may as- 
sert its demands in other quarters. There is 
the example of the controversies over water 
rights. It is not too extreme to anticipate 
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the requirement of a Federal license to catch 
catfish in the Missouri River. 

The logical consequence of this policy will 
mean the reduction of the States to the 
status of Territories. Legislatures may con- 
tinue to pass laws, but only under the guid- 
ance of a representative from Caesar in 
Washington. 

Arguments favoring Federal control of 
tidelands are flimsy, to say the least. The 
Supreme Court's decision was based on the 
grounds that the Federal Government, hav- 
ing defended the tidelands in time of war, 
is entitled to their benefits. Would that not 
also apply to a gold mine in Colorado? 

The point has been presented that the 
recovery of the oil can better be adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government. But the 
Federal Government must of necessity create 
a new bureaucracy to do the job, while the 
States have managed it for years successfully. 
The Federal Government's most prominent 
venture in the petroleum field was that of 
Teapot Dome, which still gives off wisps of 
unpleasant aroma. 

ROBBERY OPPOSED 

Latterly, due to the international situa- 
tion, it is said the Federal Government must 
have the oil in the tidelands for national 
defense purposes. But oil is not obtained 
by rushing forth in a crisis. Oil recovery is 
a long, precise job. 

Much of the evolution of Government re- 
cited here is musty history, but its vital 
importance is not reduced thereby. The 
outcome of this tidelands bill may well 
represent a radical turn in the development 
of our form of government. Why else should 
the attorneys general of 47 of the States 
band together to oppose this species of legal- 
ized robbery? 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Coss]. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to thank my colleague the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Reep], and my 
colleague the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GraHaM] for their generosity 
in yielding this time. It will not be 
possible to make any extended legal ar- 
gument, and I shall no* attempt to do so. 
That has been covered adequately and 
well by a number of speakers who have 
preceded’ me. 

I find it necessary now at the outset 
to depart from the outline I had intended 
to speak from in order to reply to some 
statements made by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. C=LLer). 

First, let me say I have a very high 
regard for the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. He is an emi- 
nent lawyer. I can only account for his 
complete failure to understand whai the 
courts have said by the fact that he has 
been so busy with the affairs of his com- 
mittee that he has not taken the time to 
find out. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] referred to the brief that was 
mailed to each Member of Congress, en- 
titled “Every State Has Submerged 
Lands.” And he referred to it as an oil 
company brief—a smear brief. This 
brief was prepared by the attorney gen- 
eral of Texas and other attorneys gen- 
eral of the various States who assisted 
him. 
You will find on the inside cover a 
statement that it was paid for by State 
funds, 





The people in my State feel very deeply 
on this question because when Texas 
came into the Union, as pointed out by 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. DOLLIveR) she was 
required to pay her national debt in order 
tocomein. Inreturn she was allowed to 
and specifically did reserve every foot of 
the land within her limits. No one ever 
dreamed that a solemn contract between 
two nations, a solemn committal of the 
United States by its Congress and its 
President, could be so flagrantly violated, 
as has been done in this case. 

Now, what is involved? I want to say 
that I disagree with my distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLEeR], when he says that the 
attorney general and Governor of Texas 
agreed to his interim bill. He is mis- 
taken. His bill would turn the Depart- 
ment of the Interior loose within the 
bounds of Texas and every other State. 
He would permit that Department to go 
in there and clutter it up with leases and 
conduct operations. All the attorney 
general, the Governor, and the commis- 
sioner of the general land office of Texas 
ever suggested they would be willing to 
accept was interim operation under State 
authority, which has the means, which 
has the laws, and which has the expe- 
rience to do it, without a dime of expense 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If the gentleman 
will permit, I may say that the State 
of California joins the gentleman 100 
percent. 

Mr. COMBS. I thank my colleague 
from California. The gentleman from 
New York said that the tidelands, or 
these lands within the submerged area 
off the coast and within the boundaries 
of the States, have never been held to 
belong to the States. Look at this map. 
The Continental Shelf is that portion 
that extends out from land and is cov- 
ered by shallow water to the point where 
the deep ocean begins. Legal author- 
ities throughout the Nation, and indeed 
throughout the world, have almost with- 
out exception since 1670 held that the 
Continental Shelf is but a projection of 
the adjacent land mass, and is subject 
to the ownership of the country or State 
that it adjoins. 

How were the States formed? They 
submitted a constitution and in that 
constitution they outlined their bound- 
aries. The Federal Government ac- 
cepted those boundaries and set up the 
States within those boundaries. Once 
they are so created the Federal Govern- 
ment,even acting through the Congress 
is powerless to change a State line 1 foot 
without the permission of the legisla- 
tures of the States involved. This was 
held in the case of Louisiana against 
Mississippi. 

The States did not fix their bound- 
aries at the water’s edge, but some dis- 
tance out seaward, most of them 3 miles; 
in the case of Texas 3 leagues, or 10'% 
miles. That land submerged under 
water and within the State boundary is 
just as much a part of the domain of 
the State as is the portion of land that 
is above the water. Supreme Court de- 
cisions of the past leave no doubt about 
that. As early as 1842—and this case 


has been cited to you before—the United 
States Supreme Court said this: 

The shores of navigable waters and the 
soil under them were not granted by the 
Constitution to the United States, but were 
reserved to the States. 


That was the case of Pollard against 
Hagen which held that the State of Ala- 
bama owned the bed of Mobile Bay. But 
the gentleman from New York and others 
have stated that case had only to do 
with what they call tideland above the 
low-water mark. Even the majority of 
the Supreme Court in the California 
case disagrees with the gentlemen. 

What did the judge say who wrote 
that opinion, Mr, Justice Black? Lis- 
ten— 

As previously stated, this Court has up- 
held and reasserted the basic doctrine of 
the Pollard case many times— 


That is the case I just read— 

and in doing so it has used language 
strong enough to indicate that the Court 
then believed that the State not only owned 
tidelands and soils under navigable inland 
waters, but also the soils under all navigable 
waters within their territorial jurisdiction 
whether inland or not. 


That was just the judge’s way of say- 
ing “we are overruling the decisions of 
a hundred years.” Judges never come 
out and say those things bluntly, of 
course. 

For something like 140 years the courts 
have held that the States owned the 
lands beneath the marginal sea within 
their boundaries. 

There are many examples of States 
exercising such sovereignty. The State 
of Maine leases rights to kelp produc- 
tion. Along the coast of Texas, the 
State, from its very beginnings as an 
independent Republic, has used oyster 
shell, clam shell, and like material from 
the sea along our coasts. There are no 
limestone deposits accessible to us near 
the coast, so we use these shells for road 
building, for making cement, and for 
various uses; and the State derives large 
revenue from the sale of the shells 
dredged from the bottom of the sea 
along our coast. 

States all over the Union have exer- 
cised similar rights for a hundred years 
or more, and with full acquiescence of 
the Government and with repeated 
rulings of attorneys general and heads 
of the Department of the Interior. Why, 
even the Federal Government itself has 
purchased land in tidelands from States. 
Never a whisper to the contrary until 
1947. 

Now, what happened as a result of the 
Court decision? I want to point out 
the difference between the effect of a 
court decision and the repealing of 
statutes. A statute is prospective only 
and when a statute is repealed all rights 
that became fixed under the statute 
while it was in force remain. A court 
decision is retroactive. Why? Because, 
theoretically a court cannot make law. 
It can only determine what the law is. 
The result: When the California tide- 
lands decision was handed down, it held 
that California never had any owner- 
ship or rights in the tidelands, and as 
a@ result every person holding a title 
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of any kind from that State, and every 
other coastal State, lost their title, 
These titles were wiped out. 

Land titles the country over, properties 
on built-up land, your inland lakes like 
the Great Lakes, even the river beds, 
were placed in jeopardy. Why? Be- 
cause the same decisions that held that 
the States owned and submerged land 
within their seaward boundaries are the 
same kind of decisions that held that 
the States owned the beds of the rivers, 
Now the title to such lands is clouded. 

Do not take my word for it. In the 
California case, what did Mr. Justice 
Black say?— 

The crucial question on the merits is not 
merely who owns the bare legal title to the 
lands under the marginal sea. The United 
States here asserts rights in two capacities 
transcending those of a mere property 
owner. 


The rights of property mean nothing 
against this great paramount power of 
the Federal Government. 

Prof. John Hanna, professor of law 
at Columbia University, in commenting 
on this in an article that appeared in 
the Stanford Law Review, states: 

What makes this judicial encroachment 
upon the sovereignty of the States alarming 
to many State officials is that while the cases 
involved only oil resources in the marginal 
seas, the rule of paramount Federal powers 
lowing from the responsibilities of external 
sovereignty is not necessarily so limited. It 
is obvious from the Supreme Court’s opinion 
in the California case that no present dis- 
claimers by executive officers of Government 
intent are of the slightest assurance to the 
States as to the future. 


Then again he says: 

The logic of the California decision could 
enable the Government to take without com- 
pensation sand under the Great Lakes or 
revenue-producing State properties in bays 
and harbors. Furthermore, the colloquies 
between Justice and counsel suggest the still 
unformulated possibility that the paramount 
power of the Nation in matters of defense 
might even be broadened to enable it to take 
inland property without compensation. 


Here is the colloquy he referred to. In 
the argument of the California case Mr, 
Justice Black, responding to an observa- 
tion of Attorney General Price Daniel, of 
Texas, said: 

Well, I don’t know that it has been held 
that oil goes with the soil. Suppose they 
discovered something about 4 miles under 
the surface of the earth. Do you mean that 
the old property concept would have to apply 
to that even though it was something the 
Government desperately needed? 


Certainly in the mind of the Judge 
who wrote the decision in the California 
case the paramount power of the Nation 
can be used to come in and take anything 
certain governmental officials think the 
country desperately needs. The basis of 
their reasoning for such holding is that 
the Government must defend the coast 
line. 

What is it that the Government must 
defend today? The ocean is shrinking, 
as it were; battleships are becoming ob- 
solete. In this period of emergency are 
we building fortifications on the coast? 
Of course not. We are planning to build 
bomb shelters and to defend the ocean 
of air all around us. The Government 
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has to defend the heartland of America 
as well as its shores. If the Judge is 
right, then this obligation now to defend 
the air above us can be applied to the 
taking of substances beneath which is 
needed in the national defense without 
paying for it, as the Constitution re- 
quires. Why, of course, it is true. 

Now again, Dean Roscoe Pound, one of 
the most eminent legal scholars in the 
world today, and I thik no one will 
question it, said this: 

If sovereignty with responsibility for de- 
fense and international relations did neces- 
sarily and inseparably involve dominium, 
that is ownership of land, all private own- 
ership of land would have to be given up. 
It is a startling proposition to tell Ameri- 
cans that sovereignty, which we have thought 
of as political, must be proprietary as well, 
must include ownership of the soil. 


So, it is not just dreamers, let me say to 
the gentleman from New York, who are 
afraid of this thing. The American Bar 
Association and more than 70 State, mu- 
nicipal, and county bar associations the 
Nation over have passed resolutions in 
favor of this bill and of the quieting of 
the title of our States and putting at rest 
this new and strange doctrine of para- 
mount right to take without compensa- 
tion. 

There have been extensions of Federal 
power in the past, but they have been in 
the realm of regulation; some of them 
necessary because of the growth of the 
country. But, for the first time in all 
history, in any English-speaking country, 
it has been held in the California and in 
the other tidelands cases, that this 
paramount right, the power to defend, 
the right to rule and to govern, which 
was what the original colonies conveyed 
to the National Government under the 
Constitution, has now been converted 
into the right to own the thing defended. 
In the past it was the States and not the 
Federal Government who were para- 
mount when it came to the ownership of 
land. Of course it was. 

In 1935, when the Federal Government 
came down to Texas and tried to buy 
several hundred thousand acres of cut- 
over land to go into a proprietary sort of 
operation, they could not buy an acre 
until they got a resolution through the 
Legislature of Texas authorizing it be- 
cause, under the Constitution, the Fed- 
eral Government cannot buy land in the 
State for anything other than for es- 
sential Government purposes, for in- 
stance, for post offices, customhouses, or 
military bases, without the permission of 
the State legislature. The one .thing 
that the framers of our Constitution 
feared the most was that State govern- 
ment could be snuffed out by the Fed- 
eral Government going in and buying up 
the land, and through propsxietorship 
abolishing the States. 

May I just say that here are pictures 
of drilling barges tied up at Orange, Tex., 
21 of them, put there by this phony claim 
of the Government. As a matter of jus- 
tice and right, I do hope, my colleagues, 
that we will adopt this bill overwhelm- 
ingly. It will confirm to every State the 
ownership of the submerged lands within 
its boundaries whether inland or along 
its coast. It will make secure the titles 
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of the States and those who hold under 
them which are now threatened. It will 
preserve the integrity of States and State 
governments from the intrusion of Fed- 
eral authority into the realm of land 
ownership. It will preserve the integrity 
of contract and the inviolability of title 
to property. In short, by the adoption of 
this bill and its enactment into law the 
citizen can reatly own the home in 
which he lives, “sit under his own vine 
and fig tree and be monarch of all he 
surveys.” We in the Congress will be 
saying that the ownership of property 
shall not be qualified by any paramount 
right of the Federal Government to take 
the property of the States and their 
grantees without compensation on any 
pretext. It will be an act of simple jus- 
tice. It will preserve this Union of in- 
destructible States as our forefathers 
founded it. No more important ques- 
tion has confronted the Congress in mod- 
ern times. For it is only by preserving 
vigorous and strong State governments 
that we can make secure the liberties of 
our people against a possivle all power- 
ful national state. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BaILey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, having 
failed in my efforts to block the rule 
euthorizing consideration of H. R. 4484, 
which, aside from its other detestable 
features, is a wanton surrender to the 
forces of greed and avarice, I shall join 
forces with my coileazgues in an en- 
deavor to salvage some of the spoils 
for the common people. 

I am advised that the gentleman from 
Montana, Congressman MANSFIELD, has 
in mind offering a substitute to H. R. 
4484, that will provide, in addition to a 
liberal allocation to the States con- 
cerned, set aside the bulk of the reve- 
nues from these resources in a special 
fund which during the present war 
emergency, will be used for national de- 
fense and later will be continued as an 
aid to primary, secondary, and higher 
education in the Nation. 

While I heartily approve the proposal, 
I make bold to suggest that the revenues 
from the development of these reserves 
might well be applied to the discharge 
of our national debt. In fact, I am seri- 
ously considering cffering such a pro- 
posal when this legislation reaches the 
amendment stage. 

In view of the urgent need for funds to 
finance the war effort, I suggest in all 
seriousness that the Congress might well 
invade the usual seven-eighths alloca- 
tion that goes to the parties developing 
these resources. Certainly, the Congress 
should not allow the usual 2712 percent 
depreciation allowance on its own re- 
sources in assessing Federal taxes in this 
instance. 

In the debate today, you will hear 
arised the cry of States’ rights. The fact 
of the matter is, Mr. Chairman, that only 
three of our States are concerned from 
a monetary standpoint. Pressure tactics 
and propaganda is being used on my col- 
leagues from other States, leading them 
to believe that they are going to lose a 
valuable asset. The States annually raid 
the National Treasury for millions of 
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dollars to improve river and harbor 
facilities and to alleviate flood damages, 
yet they want to deny the Federal Gov- 
ernment title to the property it is asked 
to improve. Perhaps we should carry 
this idea States’ rights to the point of 
asking the States to make their own 
waterway and harbor improvements. 

California affords a good example of 
the point in question. 

Here the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
Interior Department has already ex- 
pended a total of $457,515,156 on such 
major projects as the Central Valley, 
the All-American Canal, the Santa 
Barbara project, and other facilities. 
The detail follows: 

Department of Interior, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Cal- 





ain tentndstiatiminenans $457, 515, 156. 00 
Central Valley............ 362, 146, 683. 00 
Imrerial (All-American 

CRDRD cinie tttgiat inet 60, 479, 279. 00 
Colorado River front and 

levee syst@M.....acccccce 5, 335, 880. 00 
PTR OS <b csanevcsnaee o 23, 915. 00 
ee 173, 546. 00 
Santa Barbara project..... 13, 039, 445. 00 
Orland project.....-<c«s«00 2, 556, 296. 00 


Klamath project (60 percent 
California, 40 percent 
GREE ce ccteceamudonane 13, 760, 112. 00 


The current year’s program alone is in 
excess of $55,000,000 and another $15,- 
000,000 is being expended for other serv- 
ices such as geological survey, mineral 
development, Indian service, and Bureau 
of Mines. 

The Fedeial Government has also ex- 
pended a total of $283,122,000 for such 
projects as the Boulder Dam, the Davis 
Dam, and the Parker Dam. While these 
projects are not in California, the State 
is one of the larger beneficiaries since 
the water supply and the power for all 
of southern California is derived from 
these projects. 

This is but a small part of Federal 
outlay. The Army engineers report an 
actual expenditure of $306,000,000 for 
flood control and harbor improvement 
and have plans approved that will re- 
quire an additional expenditure of $639,- 
000,000 for an over-all program of over 
$1,000,000,000. 

West Virginia lays claim to the bed of 
the Ohio River. There are both coal and 
oil deposits involved, but their combined 
wealth is not one-tenth of what the Gov- 
ernment has expended for flood walls, 
flood control dams and navigation. Mil- 
lions more will be asked from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Shall we go on demanding our so- 
called rights and at the same time con- 
tinue to raid the National Treasury for 
additional grants for highways, rivers 
and harbors, airports and other needed 
facilities beyond the ability of the States 
to finance? 

The best illustration is the situation 
now facing five or six of our Midwest- 
ern States that are making a valiant 
effort to recover from the damages of 
the recent disastrous flood, where the 
Federal Government has already made 
millions of dollars available, and will be 
required to expend many a million more 
to prevent the recurrence of these 
floods, not only in the Missouri River 











Valley, but in other sections of our Na- 
tion. 

The immensity of the Pick-Sloan plan 
for the Missouri Valley, which is esti- 
mated to cost from fifteen to twenty bil- 
lion dollars, shows conclusively that no 
single State or the people living in that 
State could finance it. Yet, we find in 
the Congress men who are willing to give 
away Federal resources and at the same 
time deny the Federal Government title 
to the beds of rivers on which huge sums 
of other taxpayers’ money are being ex- 
pended. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
difficult for me to believe that, with the 
oil angle eliminated, the present legis- 
lation would be before us on the basis of 
the principles involved. 

I can respect every individual who 
votes for this legislation because he be- 
lieves it to be a bad practice for the Fed- 
eral Government to constantly encroach 
upon the revenues cf the various State 
governments. It is also commendable 
that this legislation is supported upon 
principles which make for orderly titles 
with respect to property rights in 
America. 

I, for one, find it very difficult to ac- 
cept the concept enunciated by Justice 
Douglas that— 

Property rights must then be so subordi- 
nated to political rights as in substance to 
coalesce and unite in the national sovereign, 


However, in the instant case, in the leg- 
islation before us, I can only understand 
and believe that this legislation would 
not be before us were it not for oil. The 
principles which the proponents set 
forth in support of this legislation are 
being misused as a screen to take from 
the 48 States what already belongs to 
them and give these assets to three 
States. As Federal public officials, we 
are trustees of Federal assets. I, for 
one, cannot give away, ‘n my position as 
trustee, these Federal assets which have 
been already adjudieated as belonging 
to the Federal Government. How can 
we, who believe in our need for a Su- 
preme Court of the United States, dis- 
regard the fact that the Court has al- 
ready passed on this question is beyond 
my comprehension. Legal title has al- 
ready vested and the legislation before 
us would divest 48 States of a property 
right to turn it over to 3 States. 

I repeat that I can respect the prin- 
ciples used in support of this legislation 
just as I respect those devoted to pro- 
mulgating peace for mankind, but I can- 
not respect a peace motive when it is 
designed to lull opposition to sleep. For 
this reason, I cannot be lulled to sleep 
with principles and property rights 
which I believe in, but cannot accept 
with respect to the legislation before 
us. The legislation should be soundly 
defeated. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to vote against H. R. 4484. It seems 
clear that this dispute between the 
United States and the States of Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana as to the 
dominion over lands seaward from the 
low-water mark of the coastal areas has 
been settled by decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. 
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Stripped of its essence, H. R. 4484, 
therefore, must be one of two things: 
One—an effort to reverse the Supreme 
Court of the United States, or, second— 
a donation of Federal lands and rights 
to the States mentioned. 

Looked at in either of these two lights, 
I cannot give the bill my support. As 
a reversal of the Supreme Court, the 
bill would be—if it were constitutional— 
an invasion of the jurisdiction of the 
judicial branch of our Government and 
in derogation of our basic doc.rine of 
separation of powers. This doctrine— 
one of the checks and balances so pru- 
dently incorporated into our Constitu- 
tion—is one of the unique devices where- 
by the American people have preserved 
their liberties. I think it is important 
that the doctrine of the separation of 
powers be upheld and applied. Further- 
more, Congress is not equipped to render 
judicial decisions, particularly where 
they involve difficult questions of inter- 
national law and the application of basic 
American constitutional principles in- 
volving our peculiar system of dual sov- 
ereignty. 

I do not intend to indicate that I 
have reviewed the facts, the precedents, 
and the principles involved in the Su- 
preme Court decisions. I express no 
opinion upon their correctness. Fre- 
quently one may differ with the logic 
and the conclusions of a judicial opin- 
ion, but, if we are to have law and order, 
there must be a finality to decisions even 
if they may be wrong. 

This situation is distinguishable from 
that where Congress repeals or amends 
one of its own laws, subsequent to an 
interpretation by the Supreme Court. 

Regarded as a grant to the Siates of 
Federal lands, I can see no justification 
for this measure. Public lands and min- 
eral rights of the United States have been 
handled for many years under statutes 
prescribing methods whereby the title of 
the Federal Government may be di- 
vested. No case has been made during 
the debate which would justify a wind- 
fall in the form of oil deposits to the 
States of California, Texas, and Louis- 
iana. I cannot find justification for 
transferring the natural resources which 
belong to the people of the United States 
to any limited group, whether they be 
the citizens of States or other segments 
of the national population. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 

cited as the “Submerged Lands Act.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER as a 
substitute: Strike cut all after the enacting 
clause and substitute in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “That (a) the provisions of this 
section shall apply to all mineral leases 
covering submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf issued by any State or political sub- 
division or grantee thereof (including any 
extension, renewal, or replacement thereof 
heretofore granted pursuant to such lease 
or under the laws of such State) : Provided— 

“(1) That such lease, or a true copy 
thereof, shall have been filed with the Secre- 
tary by the lessee or his duly authorized 
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agent within 90 days from the effective date 
of this joint resolution, or within such fur- 
ther period or periods as may be fixed from 
time to time by the Secretary; 

“(2) That such lease was issued (i) prior 
to December 21, 1948, and was on June 5, 
1950, in force and effect in accordance with 
its terms and provisions and the law of the 
State issuing it, or (ii) with the approval 
of the Secretary and was on the effective 
date of this joint resolution in force and 
effect in accordance with its terms and pro- 
visions and the law of the State issuing it; 

“(3) That within the time specified in 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, there shall 
have been filed with the Secretary (i) a cer- 
tificate issued by the State official or agency 
having jurisciction and stating that the 
lease was in force and effect as required by 
the provisions of paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section or (ii) in the absence of such certifi- 
cate, evidence in the form of affidavits, re- 
ceipts, canceled checks, or other documents, 
and the Secretary shall determine whether 
such lease was so in force and effect; 

“(4) That except as otherwise provided in 
section 3 hereof, all rents, royalties, and 
other sums payable under such a lease be- 
tween June 5, 1950, and the effective date 
of this joint resolution, which have not been 
paid in accordance with the provisions 
thereof, and all rents, royalties, and other 
sums payable under such a lease after the 
effective date of this resolution shall be paid 
to the Secretary, who shall deposit them 
in a special fund in the Treasury to be 
disposed of as hereinafter provided; 

“(5) That the holder of such lease certifies 
that such lease shall continue to be subject 
to the overriding royalty obligations existing 
on the effective date of this joint resolution; 

“(6) That such lease was not obtained by 
fraud or mispresentation; 

“(7) That such lease, if issued on or after 
June 23, 1947, was issued upon the basis of 
competitive bidding; 

“(8) That such lease provides for a royalty 
to the lessor of not less than 1214 percent 

in amount or value of the production saved, 
removed or sold from the lease: Provided, 
however, That if the lease provides for a 
lesser royalty, the holder thereof may bring 
it within the provisions of this paragraph 
by consenting in writing, filed with the Sec- 
retary, to the increase of the royalty to the 
minimum herein specified; 

“(9) That such lease will terminate within 
a period of not more than 5 years from the 
effective date of this joint resolution in the 
absence of production or operations for drill- 
ing: Provided, however, That if the lease 
provides for a longer period, the holder 
thereof may bring it within the provisions 
of this paragraph by consenting in writing, 
filed with the Secretary, to the reduction 
of such period, so that it will not exceed 
the maximum period herein specified; and 

“(10) That the holder of such lease fur- 
nishes such surety bond, if any, as the Sec- 
retary may require and complies with s"tch 
other requirements as the Secretary may 
deem to be reasonable and necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States. 

“(b) Any person holding a mineral lease 
which comes within the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section, as determined by 
the Secretary, may continue to maintain 
such lease, and may conduct operations 
thereunder, in accordance with its provi- 
sions for the full term thereof and of any 
extension, renewal or replacement author- 
ized therein or heretofore authorized by the 
law of the State issuing such lease. A nega- 
tive determination under this subsection 
may be made by the Secretary only after 
giving to the holder of the lease notice and 
an opportunity to be heard. 

“(c) With respect to any mineral lease 
that is within the scope of subsection (a) 
of this section, the Secretary shall exercise 
such powers of supervision and control as 
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may be vested in the lessor by law or the 
terms and provisions of the lease. 

“(d) The permission granted in stbsec- 
tion (b) of this section shall not be con- 
strued to be a waiver of such claims, if any, 
as the United States may have against the 
lessor or the lessee or any other person re- 
specting sums payable or paid for or under 
the lease, or respecting activities conducted 
under the lease, prior to the effective date of 
this resolution. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized, with 
the approval of the Attorney General of the 
United States and upon the application of 
any lessor or lessee of a mineral lease issued 
by or under the authority of a State, its po- 
litical subdivision or grantee, on tidelands 
or submerged lands beneath navigable in- 
land waters within the boundaries of such 
State, to certify that the United States does 
not claim any interest in such lands or in 
the mineral deposits within them. The au- 
thority granted in this section shall not ap- 
ply to rights of the United States in lands 
(a) which have been lawfully acquired by 
the United States from any State, either at 
the time of its admission into the Union or 
thereafter, or from any person in whom such 
rights had vested under the law of a State 
or under a treaty or other arrangements be- 
tween the United States and a foreign pow- 
er, or otherwise, or from a grantee or suc- 
cessor in interest of a State or such person; 
or (b) which were owned by the United 
States at the time of the admission of a 
State into the Union and which were ex- 
pressly retainec by the United States; or 
(c) which the United States lawfully holds 
under the law of the State in which the 
lands are situated; or (d) which are held 
by the United States in trust for the bene- 
fit of any person or persons, including any 
tribe, band, or group of Indians or for indi- 
vidual Indians. 

“Sec. 3. In the event of a controversy be- 
tween the United States and a State as to 
whether or not lands are submerged lands 
beneath navigable inland waters, the Secre- 
tary is authorized, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of subsections (a) and (c) of sec- 
tion 1 of this joint resolution, and with the 
concurrence of the Attorney General of the 
United States, to negotiate and enter into 
agreements with the State, its political sub- 
division or grantee or a lessee thereof, re- 
specting operations under existing mineral 
leases and payment and impounding of 
rents, royalties, and other sums payable 
thereunder, or’with the State, its political 
subdivision or grantee, respecting the issu- 
ance or nonissuance of new mineral leases 
pending the settlement or adjudication of 
the controversy: Provided, however, That 
the authorization contained in this section 
shall not be construed to be a limitation 
upon the authority conferred on the Secre- 
tary in other sections of this joint resolu- 
tion. Payments made pursuant to such 
agreement, or pursuant to any stipulation 
between the United States and a State, shall 
be considered as compliance with section 1 
(a) (4) hereof. Upon the termination of 
such agreement or stipulation by reason of 
the final settlement or adjudication of such 
controversy, if the lands subject to any 
mineral lease are determined to be in whole 
or in part submerged land of the Continental 
Shelf, the lessee, if he has not already done 
so, shall comply with the requirements of 
section 1 (a), and thereupon the provisions 
of section 1 (b) shall govern such lease. 
The following stipulations and authoriza- 
tions are hereby approved and confirmed: 
(i) The stipulation entered into in the case 
of United States v. State of California, be- 
tween the Attorney General of the United 
States and the attorney general of California, 
dated July 26, 1947, relating to certain bays 
and harbors in the State of California; (ii) 
the stipulation entered into in the case of 
United States v. State of Cd@lifornia, between 

the Attorney General of the United States and 
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the attorney general of California, dated July 
26, 1947, relating to the continuance of oil 
and gas operations in the submerged lands 
within the boundaries of the State of Cali- 
fornia and herein referred to as the operat- 
ing stipulation; (iii) the stipulation entered 
into in the case of United States v. State of 
California, between the Attorney General of 
the United States and the attorney general of 
California, dated July 28, 1948, extending the 
term of said operating stipulation; (iv) the 
stipulation entered into in the case of United 
States v. State of California, between the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the attorney general of California, dated 
August 2, 1949, further extending the term of 
said operating stipulation; (v) the stipula- 
tion entered into in the case of United States 
v. State of California, between the Attorney 
General of the United States and the attor- 
ney general of California, dated August 21, 
1950, further extending and revising said 
operating stipulation; (vi) the notice con- 
cerning ‘Oil and Gas Operations in the Sub- 
merged Coastal Lands of the Gulf of Mexico’ 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior on 
December 11, 1950 (15 F. R. 8835), as amended 
by the notice dated January 26, 1951 (16 F. R. 
953), and as supplemented by the notices 
dated February 2, 1951 (16 F. R. 1203), and 
dated March 5, 1951 (16 F. R. 2195), respec- 
tively. 

“Sec. 4. (a) In order to meet the urgent 
need during the present emergency for fur- 
ther exploration and development of the oil 
and gas depc-its in the submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, pending the enactment of further 
legislation on the subject, to grant to the 
qualified persons offering the highest bonuses 
on a basis of competitive bidding oil and 
gas leases on submerged lands of the Conti- 
nental Shelf which are not covered by leases 
within the scope of .cubsection (a) of sec- 
tion 1 of this joint resolution or which are 
not within the seaward boundaries of the 
United States: Provided, however, That, for 
a period of 5 years after the effective date of 
this joint resolution, the Secretary, with the 
prior approval of the agency or official of the 
State, its political subdivision or grantee 
which under applicable law of the State or 
its political subdivision ‘vould have had au- 
thority to lease the area, is authorized to 
issue such leases in like manner on sub- 
merged lands within said boundaries. 

“(b) A lease issued by the Secretary pur- 
suant to this section shall cover an area of 
such size and dimensions as the Secretary 
may determine, shall be for a period of 5 
years and as long thereafter as il or gas 
may be produced from the area in paying 
quantities, or drilling or well reworking oper- 
ations as approved by the Secretary are con- 
ducted thereon, shall require the payment 
of a royalty of not les; than 12% percent, 
and shall contain such rental provisions and 
such other terms and provisions as the Sec- 
retary may by regulation prescribe in ad- 
vance of offering the area for lease. 

“(c) All moneys paid to the Secretary for 
or under leases granted pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be deposited in a special fund in 
the Treasury to be disposed of as hereinafter 
provided. 

“(d) The issuance of any lease by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to this section 4 of this 
joint resolution, or the refusal of the Sec- 
retary to certify that the United States does 
not claim any interest in any submerged 
lands pursuant to section 2 of this joint 
resolution, shall not prejudice the ultimate 
settlement or adjudication of the question as 
to whether or not the area involved is sub- 
merged land beneath navigable inland waters. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section— 

“(1) thirty-seven and one-half percent of 
all moneys received as bonus payments, rents, 
royalties, and other sums payable with re- 
spect to operations in submerged coastal 
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lands lying within th» seaward boundary of 
any State shall be paid by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to such State within 90 days 
after the expiration of each fiscal year; and 

“(2) all other moneys received under the 
provieions of this joint resolution shall be 
held in a special account in the Treasury 
pending the enactment of legislation by the 
Congress concerning the disposition thereof. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to moneys received and held pur- 
suant to any stipulation or agreement re- 
ferred to in section 3 of this joint resolution 
pending the settlement or adjudication of 
the controversy. 

“(c) If and whenever the United States 
shall take and receive in kind all or any 
part of the royalty under a lease maintained 
or issued under the provisions of this joint 
resolution and covering submerged coastal 
lands lying within the seaward boundary of 
any State, the value of such royalty so taken 
in kind shall, for the purpose of subsection 
(a) (1) of this section, be deemed to be the 
prevailing market price thereof at the time 
and place of production, and there shall be 
paid to the State entitled thereto 3744 per- 
cent of the value of such royalty. 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such regulations as he may deem to be 
necessary or advisable in performing his 
functions under this joint resolution. 

“Sec. 7. (a) The President may, from time 
to time, withdraw from disposition any of 
the unle: sed lands of the Continental Shelf 
and reserve them for the use of the United 
States in the interest of national security. 

“(b) In time of war, or when the Presi- 
dent shall so prescribe, the United States 
shall have the right of first refusal to pur- 
chase at the market price all of any portion 
of the oil and gas produced from the sub- 
merged lands covered by this joint resolution. 

“(c) All leases issued under this joint reso- 
lution, and leases, the maintenance and op- 
eration of which are authorized under this 
joint resolution, shall contain or be construed 
to contain a provision whereby authority is 
vested in the Secretary, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of Defense, during 
a state of war or national emergency declared 
by the Congress or the President after the 
effective date of this joint resolution, to sus- 
pend operations under, or to terminate any 
lease; and all such leases shall contain or 
be construed to contain provisions for the 
payment of just compensation to the lessee 
whose operations are thus suspended or 
whose lease is thus terminated. 

“Sec. 8. Nothing herein contained shall af- 
fect such rights, if any, as may have been 
acquired under any law of the United States 
by any person on lands subject to this joint 
resolution and such rights, if any, shall be 
governed by the law in effect at the time 
they may have been acquired: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing herein contained is in- 
tended or shall be construed as a finding, 
interpretation or construction by the Con- 
gress that the law under which such rights 
may be claimed in fact applies to the lands 
subject to this joint resolution or authorizes 
or compels the granting of such rights of 
such lands, and that the determination of 
the applicability or effect of such law shall 
be unaffected by anything herein contained. 

“No provision of this joint resolution nor 
any authority granted thereby shall have 
application or be construed to apply with 
respect to any particular area or areas of the 
submerged lands of the Continental Shelf 
which may be described in any application 
for an oil or gas prospecting permit which 
was on file with the Department of the In- 
terior 90 days prior to August 21, 1935. 

“Sec. 9. When used in this joint resolu- 
tion, (a) the term ‘submerged lands of the 
Continental Shelf’ means the lands (includ- 
ing the oil, gas, and other minerals therein) 
underlying the sea and situated outside the 
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ordinary low-water mark on the coast of the 
United States and outside the inland waters 
and extending seaward to the outer edge of 
the Continental Shelf; (b) the term ‘sea- 
ward boundary of a State’ shall mean a line 
3 miles distant from the points at which the 
paramount rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the submerged lands begin; (c) the 
term ‘mineral lease’ means any form of au- 
thorization for the exploration, development 
or production of oil, gas, or other minerals; 
(dad) the term ‘tidelands’ means lands regu- 
larly covered and uncovered by the flow and 
the ebb of the tides; and (e) the term ‘Secre- 
tary’ means the Secretary of Interior.” 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading of the substitute amend- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? | 

Mr. HINSHAW. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man from New York explain whether 
or not these are exactly the provisions 
of House Joint Resolution 131? 

Mr. CELLER. These are exactly the 
provisions of House Joint Resolution 131, 
together with the stipulations that were 
entered into between the Government 
and the State of California so as to safe- 
guard the inland waters of San Diego 
Bay and San Francisco Bay and other 
inland waters of that State, plus some 
other clauses offered to strengthen the 
provision. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that he is not offering the 
provisions that are contained in House 
Joint Resolution 274? 

Mr. CELLER. That is the one. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It is House Joint 
Resolution 274 that the gentleman is 
offering? 

Mr. CELLER. That is right. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would be glad to 
assent to the gentleman’s request pro- 
vided section 8 of that amendment be 
read in its entirety. 

Mr. CELLER. I have no objection to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read section 8 of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would declare a truce for 5 
years and postpone a final determination 
as to where title lies, and would permit in 
the interim the operation of all these 
off-shore drillings. 

We produce 6,100,000 barrels of oil 
daily in the United States and we con- 
sume 7,100,000. To make up that differ- 
ence of 1,000,000 barrels we have to im- 
port 1,000,000 barrels. 

The situation with reference to that 
dearth of oil will become greatly em- 
phasized if there is not continued pro- 
duction. This amendment will permit 
the continued operation of all drillings, 
surveys, explorations, and all operations 
for the production of oil off the coast of 
California, Louisiana, and Texas. 

Presently all the oil companies are en- 
joined as a result of the Supreme Court 
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decisions which have been mentioned in 
the course of this debate. 

When the President some time ago 
spoke on this subject, when he vetoed 
House Joint Resolution 275 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress on August 1, 
1946, he said: 

The ownership of the vast quantity of oil 
in such areas provides a vital problem for 
the Nation from the standpoint of national 
defc1.e and conservation. If the United 
Stctes owns these areas they should not be 
given away. 

Later, on January 4, 1949, in his mes- 
sage on the state of the Union delivered 
to the Congress, the President said: 

We must adopt a program for the planned 
use of the petroleum reserves under the sea, 


which are—and must remain—vested in the 
Federal Government. 


I am certain that the President still 
adheres to these views. Therefore, when 
and i- this quit-claim vill as embodied in 
H. R. 4484 is passed by the House and 
Senate, the Fresident has no choice but 
to veto it. The question is, would this 
Heuse and would the other body override 
the veto? I doubt it. 

I think the poll that has been taken in 
the other body makes impossible the 
overriding of a veto. We need these 
1,000,000 barrels of petroleum every sin- 
gle day. That dearth may increase rap- 
idly depending upon the degree of our 
mobilization. As I said before, if the 
Iranian oil supplies are shut off, then 
Great Britain will have to call upon us 
for whatever supplies we may allot to her. 
There will soon be a deficit of far more 
than a million barrels a day. But mean- 
while—what? No production. It takes 
6 months to 2 years, I am told by the ex- 
perts, to develop new fields. Something 
like 8 months have been lost already. 
Why should we allow, if I may use the 
phrase, these fields to lie fallow and let 
there be no production? 

Nothing is lost and we have every- 
thing to gain. As TI indicated before, the 
oil companies are willing to accept this 
interim bill. The Department of De- 
fense asked for this bill. The Attorney 
General asked for this bill. The De- 
partment of the Interior asked for this 
bill. “he President asked for this bill. 
Therefore, I hope the substitute amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, 
the centleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. The _— gentleman’s 
amendment, as contained in House Joint 
Resolution 274, was introduced on the 
21st of Jtne 1951. The resolution that 
hearings were held on relating to the 
same matter was House Joint Resolution 
131, and the report was filed on June 6. 
Subsequently thereto a new resolution 
on which there had been no hearing has 
been introduced. 

Mr. CELLER. It does not lie in the 
gentleman’s mouth to worry about hear- 
ings. When this bill which is now be- 
fore us, the bill H. R. 4484, was con- 
sidered by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GOssETT] would not even allow the bill to 


will 
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be read. We asked that the bill be read. 
Just think of it, the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary were not 
permitted to even read the bill H. R. 
4484. Now the gentleman complains in 
the way that he does. I am amazed at 
him. Before he takes the mote out of 
my eye let him look to the beam in his 
own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment at the Clerk’s desk 
which will vitally affect this bill. Is 
this the proper time to offer the amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
be recognized to offer the amendment at 
the proper time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our committee 
{Mr. CELLER! in general debate referred 
to a sleeper in the Walter bill. Let me 
tell you that the real sleeper we have to 
talk about is contained in the substitute 
under consideration. I say to you that 
the Celler substitute is a misnomer. It 
should be entitled “A bill to divest States 
of their rights.” It should be entitled 
“A bill to destroy bona fide leases 
granted by States under competitive 
bidding, and for the relief of the clients 
of Burt Wheeler.” 

Let me explain what I mean. The 
States of Louisiana, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia granted leases on _a competitive 
basis to bona fide oil companies that 
paid something like $20 an acre. Those 
companies spent huge sums for geophys- 
ical exploration and geological exami- 
nation and production of oil. Along the 
coast of Louisiana and Texas only they 
spent over $250,000,000 for geophysical 
investigation and exploration and the 
production of oil. Up to this time they 
have recovered only $20,000,000. 

You know, the oil game is no child's 
play. Because of the huge floating 
structures that must be built and the 
heavy equipment and materials that 
must be transported, it costs something 
like $500,000 to drill an oil well in deep 
waters. Up to this time they have 
drilled 112 dry holes. 

Under the Federal Mineral Leasing 
Act provision was made to lease the up- 
lands of the United States, the high 
lands, lands in the public domain. 
Under the terms of that bill, enacted 
in 1920, as to unproductive structures, 
leases are granted on a first-come-first- 
served basis, at 50 cents per acre. After 
this agitation and the discovery of oil, 
people in California, and particularly 
the clients of Burt Wheeler, filed appli- 
cation for leases on the very lands under 
leases granted by the State, at the ex- 
pense I have enumerated, for 50 cents 
an acre. What they want to do is to 
knock out those leases. If they succeed, 
then what? It means that the leases 
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bought and paid for in good faith would 
bt wiped out. The language at page 13 
of the Celler substitute would exempt 
specified areas from the bill. 

What is the purpose of the language? 
Here is the testimony of Mr. Clary before 
the Senate committee—— 

Mr. HINSHAW. Ifthe gentleman will 
yield, that is the language I caused to 
be read a little while ago. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman. 
The gentleman ¢ -ught the point and he 
had the language read. 

Mr. Clary testified at page 327 and 
314 of the Senate hearings: 

What Mr. Wheeler’s amendment will do, 
however, is to pinpoint four leases operated 
by Signal and Southwest, and removes them 
entirely from the scope of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20. 


I might say that in the Senate the 
same language quoted at the bottom of 
page 13 of the Wheeler bill was offered as 
an amendment to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 20, and I am advised that the Sen- 
ate did not even seriously consider adopt- 
ing that language. 

Proceeding, Mr. Clary said: 

What Mr. Wheeler's clients are trying to 
do is to take from the Signal and Southwest 
fully developed oil leases today producing 
35,000 barrels of oil. That is what he is try- 
ing to take over, and he talks about equity. 
Thev have a filing fee and traveling expenses 
to Washington. This is what their equi- 
ties are. 


That is the end of the testimony of 
this lawyer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. WILLIS. The fact that if the 
Mineral Leasing Act is made to apply 
would wipe out these leases is admitted 
by the Department of the Interior. Here 
is the testimony of Mr. Maston G. White, 
the lawyer for the Interior Department, 
appearing at page 35 of the Senate hear- 
ings. Senator Lone, of Louisiana, asked 
him if it would not be true that if the 
Mineral Leasing Act were held to apply 
that these leases would be wiped out? 

Here is Mr. White’s literal testimony: 

That is right; the Department would issue 
a lease if the Mineral Leasing Act applied 
to the qualified person who filed ihe first 
application— 

Mr. Wheeler's clients— 
and no bonus payment of any sort would be 
required, and the rental payments would 
be in the sum of 50 cents per acre for the 
first year. 


Mr. Wheeler’s clients are Dery] L. May- 
hew, J. Cunningham, Arthur M. Weir- 
ick, Charles W. List, Patrick George 
Quinn, Clifford Finley, W. W. Duncan, 
Ronald W. Jensen, J. B. Prenam, Hubert 
L. Rose, Jr., and Fred Vermilyea. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Would it be feasible to 
impound the funds resulting from the 
operation by the operators of State 
leases pending a clarification of the 
matter. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Anything can be done 
by act of Congress, of course. 

Mr. YATES. What is the gentleman’s 
opinion on that? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is my opinion that it 
would not be feasible. I thought the 
gentleman asked if it would be possible. 
Anything is possible, but I do not think it 
would be feasible. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I hope my colleague 
will comment on the question asked by 
the gentleman from Illinois about the 
impounding of these moneys at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, it is 
going to be difficult to make this state- 
ment in 5 minutes. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, which I shall 
not in this instance, but the program for 
this week is such that I think we should 
complete this bill today: and I trust that 
no other Member will ask to proceed for 
an additional length of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California asks unanimous consent 
to proceed for three additional minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Louisiana has aptly 
named this amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CEtLuer] 
as the amendment for the relicf of the 
clients of Burton K. Wheeler, former 
Senator of the United States from the 
State of Montana, now a Washington 
lawyer for those who need inflvence. To 
state the beginning of it I call your at- 
tention to the testimony of former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, who 
said, at page 234 of the Senate hearings 
of the Eighty-second Congress cn Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20: 

I plead guilty to being the man who was 
largely responsible for the California oil 
suit. Perhaps you might like a minute de- 
voted to the history of that. * * * 

Finally two or three Californians came in. 
They had filed under the Federal law. And 
then the matter was officially before me. 


Then he went on to state that having 
these applications filed he decided to 
take it up, and eventually did bring the 
suit through the Justice Department. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman 
mean to imply that the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Secretary of the Interior 
would seek to pull chestnuts out of the 
fire for Senator Wheeler’s clients? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I did not say any- 
thing of the kind. I am talking about 
the amendment that you just now intro- 
duced. 

Mr. CELLER. That is not in the in- 
terim bill that I sponsored. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
a rider in section 8 of this bill which lets 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler’s clients in. 
The Wheeler rider was not in the 
O’Mahoney interim bill but it is in your 
amendment. I wonder how it got there. 

Mr. CELLER. Ido not know anything 
about the clients of Senator Wheeler; 
I did not consult Wheeler on this. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Over on page 244 of 
the hearings it shows that on December 
22, 1933, Secretary Ickes wrote a letter 
to these people who had filed on this 
submerged land stating in effect that it 
was settled law that such title to the 
shore and the land under the water is 
regarded as incident to the sovereignty 
of the State. Not only one of those let- 
ters was sent out, but that was the an- 
swer given uniformly to every person 
who filed on those lands until 1944. The 
testimony I have referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

Senator Lone. In 1933, December 22, you, 
I believe, signed a letter, or at least your 
name was signed to it, with which I am sure 
you are well familiar, stating: 

“It has been distinctly settled * * * 
that title to the shore and under water in 
front of lands so granted inures to the State 
in which they are situated * * * such 
title to the shore and the lands under water 
is regarded as incident to the sovereignty 
of the State * * *. The foregoing is a 
statement of the settled law, and therefore 
no right can be granted to you either under 
the Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 41 Stat. 
437, or under any public land law to the bed 
of the Pacific Ocean whether within or with- 
out the 3-mile limit. 

“Title to the soil under the ocean within 
the 3-mile limit is in the State of California, 
and the land may not be appropriated ex- 
cept by authority of the State.” 

That was sent from your office. 

Mr. Ickgs. Yes. 

Senator Lonc. Did that bear your signa- 
ture? 

Mr. Ickes. That was policy that I inherited 
and it was policy when I wrote the letter. 
It continued to be policy until this doubt 
came into my mind and then I wanted the 
whole thing reviewed by the court. 

Senator, I never hesitated to reverse my- 
self when I found that I was wrong. 


Then, also, we have the testimony of 
former Senator Burton K. Wheeler. He 
is asked how many clieni. he represented 
in this matter and he said he did not 
know, but it turned out to be the list 
read by the gentleman from Louisiana 
just a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Chairman, the following is con- 
tained in the testimony of Mr. Wheeler 
to which I have referred: 

Mr. WHEELER. * * * 

(The list of 13 prospecting permit appli- 


cants represented by Mr. Wheeler is as 
follows: ) 


Serial No.— | Date of filing Applicant 


LA-051805.... 
LA~-051847.... 
LA-052140._.. 
LA-052146....| Sept. 11, 1934 
LA-052149.... 
LA-052150....].....do 


Feb. 6, 1934 
Mar, 65,1934 
Sept. 6, 1034 


J. Cunningham. 
Dery] L. Mayhew. 
Arthur W, Weirick. 
Charles W. List. 
Patrick George Quinn, 
Clifford Finley. 

W. W. Duncan. 
Ronald V, Jensen. 

Ora L, Dillman, 

J. B. Primm. 

William He Taylor. 
Samuel K. Strickler. 
Willard M., Strickler. 


8, 1935 

Mar, 13, 1935 

LA~-052465....| May 31, 1935 
LA-052466. do. 
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(Note.—Mr. Wheeler subsequently, on 
March 1, 1951, submitted the following cor- 
rection in his testimony relative to the num- 
ber of applicants whom he represents, and 
a revised list of the applicants, showing the 
amount of acreage involved in each applica- 
tion.) 


“We have obtained a list of the acreage 
described in the prospecting permit applica- 
tions of the people whom we reresent. Prior 
to the hearing, and in accordance with our 
last information regarding these applicants, 
I believe that there were still 13 of them. 
But, on checking with the people of Califor- 
nia, I find that because of changes in the cir- 
cumstances of some of these applicants 
there are actually only 11 of them left.” The 
list brought up to date is as follows: 


Serial 


No.— Date of filing 


Applicant 


LA-O51847 
LA-051805 
LA-052140 
LA-O52146 
LA-O52149 


Mar. | Dery! L. Mayhew-. 


Feb. J. Cunningham. .... 
Sept. 6, 1% Arthur M. Weirick. 
Sept. 11, 193 Charles W, List..... 
Sept. 1: Patrick George 
Quinn. 
LA-052150 ...-----| Clifford Finley 
LA-052165 | § . 22,1934 | W. W. Dunear 
LA-052331 | Feb. 16, 1935 
LA-052406 | Mar. &, 1935 | J. B. Primm 
LA~051843 | Mar. 2,1934 | Hubert L. Rose, Jr..} 
LA-O51848 . 61934 | Fred Vermilyea....- | 


Mr. WHEELER. It gives the names of the ap- 
plicants, the serial numbers of their appli- 
cations, and the dates of their filing. Of 
course, none of these applications was ever 
filed on behalf of any oil company. These 
people are not trespassing on the public do- 
main. Yet, the present resolution would 
purport to give congressional sanction to 
the depredations of the large oil companies 
who are now trespassing on the public do- 
main and would in practical effect destroy 
the rights of my clients under existing laws. 
These 13 applicants are just ordinary small 
prospectors, who are asking that the law be 
applied and not disregarded as the Secretary 
of the Interior has disregarded it. 


Those are the clients of Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler. All he wanted, Mr. 
Chairman, was to have that little amend- 
ment which now appears innocently on 
section 8 in this Celler amendment, 
which would provide that these particu- 
lar applicants should be exempted from 
the terms of these bills and then the 
applications which they have filed would 
become therefore valid. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to present cer- 
tain testimony appearing on pages 279 
and 280 of the Senate hearings: 


Mr. WHEELFR. Well, as a matter of fact, 
Senator Mutray’s amendment does not pro- 
tect my clients in any way, shape, or form. 

Senator MALONE. I was under the wrong 
impression. 

Mr, WHEELER. No; it does not protect my 
clients in any way, shape, or form. In the 
first place I do not have any objection to 
his amendment, so far as I am concerned, 
but the only thing is, as I say, the people 
he is seeking to protect are in a different 
class from my clients, because his were seek- 
ing leases, whereas, with respect to my clients 
under the 1935 act, the Secretary was or- 
dered and directed to grant them permits, 
and his amendment does not in any way af- 
fect us or help these permit applicants. 

Now, someone who its interested in it called 
me up and asked me if I would be interested 
in it, and I had not seen it, so I went over 
it, and I said that it does not protect my 
clients in any way, shape, or form, and I am 
not interested in it. 

Senator Lone. Senator Wheeler, might I 
ask one quesiion: Do you have in mind a 
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way that this committee, if it chose to con- 
firm State leases, could take care of your 
people and fairly and logically exclude the 


take care of? 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes. Let me read the 
amendment which I have offered. All I am 
asking of the committee, and all I am ask- 
ing of the Senate is that our test case be 
decided by the courts without interference 
from Congress. It has been pending since 
1948. 

Now, if we are right about it, then the 
Court will say that the marginal sea in 
California is subject to the Leasing Act. If 
they say it is not subject to the Leasing Act, 
then my clients are out. All I am asking is 
that we may keep our rights in court pro- 
tected. 

This is what we say: 

“No provision of this joint resolution nor 
any authority granted thereby, shall have 
application or be construed to apply with re- 
Spect to any particular area or areas of the 
submerged lands of the Continental! Shelf 
which may be described in any application 
for an oil or gas prospecting permit which 
was on file with the Department of the 
Interior 90 days prior to August 21, 1935.” 

That is all in the world it does; and < 
far as we are concerned, we have no <‘ 
tion to the bill, providing that amendment 
is in. 


Let me tell you something. Three- 
fourths of all the oil that is produced 
from the so-called tidelands in the entire 
State of California comes from this list 
of oil-producing properties that are go- 
ing to be taken over for free by Burton K. 
Wheeler’s clients if the Celler amend- 
ment becomes law. 

Let me read you something that was 
also placed in the Senate hearings. This 
is a letter addressed to Mr. Robert E. 
George, of 9006 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif., on February 10, 1950. 
Listen to this, Mr. Chairman, if you 
want to find out what this Cellier amend- 
ment is all about. 

This is from Robert F. Purvis, a pur- 
chaser of stock in the Shore Line Oil Co. 
You never heard of the Shore Line Oil 
Co. All they own is what the gentle- 
man from Louisiana said, a few pieces 
of paper that have been filed with the 
Secretary of the Interior. Their total 
expenses have been their traveling ex- 
penses and whatever they have paid 
Burton K. Wheeler as a retainer. 

Mr. Purvis goes on to say: 

Some $20,000,000 are now in impound- 
ment awaiting this further order of the 
Court and, incidentally, about 75 percent of 
this money will be claimed by the stock- 
holders of Shore Line Oil Co.— 


What do you know about that? They 
hope ito get a cut out of that $20,000,000 
for free; that is not peanuts— 
along with all future overriding royalties 
derived from the 1,100 acres in the heart 
of the Huntington Beach submerged field. 


That is what this is all about. That 
is the field where three-fourths of all 
that oil comes from. Vanderbilt and Jay 
Gould and Rockefeller were piker pirates 
compared to these. 

In 1934, my friend and client, Joseph Cun- 
ningham, anticipated by 13 years the Su- 
preme Court decision of 1947 by filing on, 
with his nominees, some 10,000 acres of sub- 
merged land. 


Mr. Joseph Cunningham and his nom- 
inees, his stooges if you please, have 
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filed on 10,000 acres of land including 
the Huntington Beach field of Califor- 
nia which has and has had Many pro- 
ducing wells since the early twenties. 

Then Mr. Purvis’ letter goes on to say: 

All political attempts (some extravagantly 
inanced) to promote legislation to reverse 
ti e« decision of the Court have failed to date, 
and the chances for such legislation to be 
passed by the present Congress seems prac- 
tically nil, according to reliable opinion. 
In my opinion, it is a most magnificent gam- 
ble in that all existing law is on our side 
and the high stakes involved are out of all 
proportion to the risk of losing. Even a 
compromise with respect to back royalties 
will result in tremendous sums becoming 
available to Shore Line stockholders from the 
prolific production of oil from the Hunting- 
ton Beach field alone, not to mention the 
potential value of other acreage under appli- 
cation and assignment. 


There is a present production of 35,000 
barrels a day at Huntington Beach. 

There are $20,000,000 in royalties im- 
pounded. If Mr. Wheeler’s clients win 
this battle in the Congress, which means 
if this Walters bill does not go through 
the Congress but the bill offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CELtLeR] does go through and be- 
comes law, these people will take over oil 
wells producing 35,000 barrels a day for 
nothing, and will he entitled to some 
proportion of the $29 | 90,000 in cash that 
is impounded by the Secretary of the 
Interior under the Supreme Court deci- 
sion—also for nothing—right now. That 
is what this is. The greatest blue sky 
racket that has hit this country in years. 

There are some practical matters in 
this Celler amendment, and these are 
really practical. I do not know what Mr. 
Burton K. Wheeler will get as his fee 
in this case, but if he succeeds in having 
this bill put through, containing his “lit- 
tle amendment,” you gentlemen will be 
doing the biggest job of aiding in selling 
blue sky that has ever been seen. I 
wonder who alse is in on this deal, in 


Washington or elsewhere. Shades of 
Teapot Dome. 
Mr. Chairman, under’ authority 


granted to extend my remarks I include 
the letter referred to, addressed to Mr. 
Robert E. George by Mr. Robert F. Pur- 
vis. This letter appears on pages 327 
and 328 of Senate hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolution 195 of the Eighty-first 
Congress: 
Fesruary 10, 1950. 
Mr. RoBert E. Grorce, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Drak Mr. Georce: In recent years, you 
have doubtless read and heard a great deal 
about the tidelands-oil controversy between 
the United States and California, the high 
light of which was the United States Su- 
preme Court decision in 1947 declaring the 
United States to have paramount rights to 
the submerged lands involved. The Court's 
order and decree further stated that “The 
State of California has no title thereto or 
property interest therein,” and “It is further 
ordered that the stipulation between the 
United States Attorney General and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on the one hand and 
the attorney general of California on the 
other, which stipulation purports to bind the 
United States, be stricken as irrelevant to 
any issues now before us.” 

In this decree, the Supreme Court reserved 
jurisdiction to enter such further orders and 
writs “as may be deemed advisable or neces- 
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sary from time to time to give full force and 
effect to this decree,” and, pending an order 
fixing the exact line of demarcation of the 
low-water mark along the coast of California 
as it was in 1850, lessees of the State are be- 
ing permitted to operate under the above- 
mentioned stipulation which provides for 
the impounding of all royalties payable un- 
der the State leases. Some $20,000,000 are 
now in impoundment awaiting this further 
order of the Court and, incidentally, about 
75 percent of this money will be claimed by 
the stockholders of Shore Line Oil Co. along 
with all future overriding royalties derived 
from the 1,100 acres in the heart of the 
Huntington Beach submerged field, from 
which it is officially estimated there will be 
produced not less than 250,000 barrels per 
acre. 

In 1934, my friend and client, Joseph Cun- 
ningham anticipated by 13 years the Su- 
preme Court decision of 1947 by filing on, 
with his nominees, some 10,000 acres of sub- 
merged lands under the provisions of the 
Federal Leasing Act of 1920. It is our con- 
tention that the amendment to that act in 
1935 makes it mandatory upon the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant these applications 
which, on 8,000 acres, have been assigned to 
Shore Line Oil Co. The law firm of Wheeler 
& Wheeler has a suit pencling to compel the 
issue of these permits which is now “off 
calendar” by stipulation pending expected 
favorable action by the new Secretary, Mr. 
Oscar Chapman, who has stated that he in- 
tends to reinstate the applications as soon as 
the Louisiana and Texas Tidelands cases are 
decided. Hearings on these have been set 
for next March 13, and a decree is expected 
about June 1950. 

I believe that the foregoing accurately 
states the legal moves and the present legal 
status of the so-called tidelands controversy. 
Some of the best legal talent outside of Cali- 
fornia concede my friend much better than 
an even chance to perfect his claims, and 
any unprejudiced study of the existing laws 
covering the case will inevitably result in 

onclusions parallel to those of Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler, Harold Ickes, and others 
who have carefully followed these develop- 
ments. Copies of the original applications 
filed by Mr. Cunningham and his nominees, 
the assignments of operating agreements to 
Shore Line Oil Co., copies of the Supreme 
Court decision and of the Federal Leasing 
Act as amended, and other pertinent docu- 
ments may be examined at Mr. Cunning- 
ham's office in the Rowan Building by ap- 
pointment which I shall be glad to arrange 
at your convenience. 

All political attempts (some extravagantly 
financed) to promote legislation to reverse 
the decision of the Court have failed, to date, 
and the chances for such legislation to be 
passed by the present Congress seems practi- 
cally nil, according to reliable opinion. In 
my opinion, it is a most magnificent gamble 
in that all existing law is on our side and 
the high stakes involved are out of all pro- 
portion to the risk of losing. Even a com- 
promise with respect to back royalties will 
result in tremendous sums becoming avail- 
able to shore-line stockholders from the pro- 
lifie production of oil from the Huntington 
Beach field alone, not to mention the po- 
tential value of other acreage under applica- 
tion and assignment. 

A rare speculative opportunity, contingent 
solely upon a legal question, would perhaps 
most accurately describe this matter. If the 
permits are granted, oil companies will offer 
fabulous sums either for the stock or for 
operating agreements or leases bearing hand- 
some royalties; if they are not granted, the 
stock will not be worth a dime. There you 
have it in a nutshell. Nobody should invest 
in an issue of this character unless they can 
afford to lose what they invest. My personal 
stock was acquired largely in payment for 
personal services rendered to Mr. Cunning- 
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ham and the corporation and, naturally, I 
would like to keep all of it. However, cash 
requirements incident to the reestablish- 
ment of my offices here in Westwood make 
it necessary for me to dispose of a few 
hundred shares at this time. If you and 
your associates should wish to participate in 
this venture in a more substantial way, I 
may be able to obtain for you a further op- 
portunity to participate. 

It is difficult to cover all phases of this 
matter in one letter and I hope that I may 
have the opportunity to discuss it further 
with you at an early date. Thanks for your 
interest. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert F, Purvis. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Cunningham has 
offices in the Rowan Building in Los 
Angeles, and Mr. Purvis has offices in 
Westwood, Calif., doing business as an 
income tax and business-management 
consultant. I do not condemn them, 
but if they can get away with this fancy 
deal they are really good. And that is 
what this whole fight is about, Ickes, the 
Supreme Court, and Wheeler included. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Chairman, in ad- 
dressing my colleagues today, I am seek- 
ing no privilege for any vested, corpo- 
rate, or other interest except the inter- 
est of my constituency in the First Dis- 
trict of Alabama in particular, and the 
interest of the people of the State of Ala- 
bama in general, 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4484, commonly 
known as the Submerged Lands Act, is a 
bill to definitely vest, confirm, and estab- 
lish the titles of all States to lands be- 
neath navigable waters within State 
boundaries as well as the national re- 
sources within such lands and waters. 

The course of this debate has been 
closely followed by the good people of 
the First District of Alabama inasmuch 
as the implications of H. R. 4484 are a 
matter of deep and vital concern to all 
of them, The subject question to me is 
purely one of States’ rights, but at the 
same time it is one which transcends all 
of the questions today before the people 
of my district and State. 

It would be most unseemly for me, a 
layman, not schooled in the legal pro- 
fession—to address myself to a question 
of law—before a body, so many Mem- 
bers of which are so highly distinguished 
in jurisprudence, 

But, Mr. Chairman, the thing that the 
passage of H. R. 4484 seeks to cure is not 
a matter of law, it is altogether a mat- 
ter of national policy, a matter of States’ 
rights, and I hold that as a Representa- 
tive of a sovereign State, sitting in this, 
the Nation’s Congress, that it is my 
bounden duty to raise my voice and 
speak out at the injustice that will be 
suffered by the people of my district if 
the bill, H. R. 4484, now before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, fails of adoption by this 
great body. 

I have a deep-seated conviction that 
I should talk to you about this strange, 
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new—or shall I say bureaucratically fos- 
tered—idea that looks to the nationaliza- 
tion and even the further centralization 
of power in Federal departments and 
bureaus of Government set up here in 
Washington. 

Furthermore, I regard it as my sworn 
and bounden duty to lay before you the 
concern of the citizens of my district 
with respect to the tideland legisla- 
tion before this committee. 

The bill, H. R. 4484 now under con- 
sideration by you gentlemen is a coun- 
terpart of House Joint Resolution 123 
intrcduced by myself in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject matter be- 
fore you revelant to the control of the 
tidewater lands as well as the lands be- 
neath the navigable streams of our State 
is one of great moment to the people of 
Alabama, and particularly to my district 
which comprehends the great Gulf port 
of Mobile. 

It is, however, of but secondary im- 
portance when contrasted with a politic 
and economic program looking to the 
ever-ccntinuing expansion of Central- 
ized and Federalized powers which com- 
prehend temporal control over the 
sacred traditions, customs, and lives, as 
well as the destinies and properties of 
our people. 

This subject although of import to 
all States in the Union is particularly 
important to all southern States. 

There is distinctly a question of States 
versus Federal Rights bound up in H. R. 
4484 now under hearing. 

The political question of the continu- 
ing sovereignty of States and Common- 
wealths of these United States is an 
issue which transcends all financial and 
legal considerations involved in the bill 
under consideration by your committee. 

I shall therefore address myself more 
to the principle of the right of States in- 
volved with respect to H. R. 4484—as I 
see it—rather than to the provisos of 
the bill itself. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the his- 
torically established right of each State 
to regulate its own domestic affairs, 

This principle has recently and sharply 
been called into question when a member 
of the President’s Cabinet by an unwar- 
ranted and precipitous action cast a 
cloud upon all titles to tidewater lands 
and lands under navigable streams in the 
United States. 

It is solely because of the theory ad- 
vanced by that official and in response to 
the petition of the people of a majority 
of all States, that H. R. 4484 is now be- 
fore this House with a prayer that you 
remove that cloud from the title of the 
true owners of these lands, to wit: the 
various States of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, were it not for that 
unseemly and undue exercise of admin- 
istrative power and the still more un- 
seemly bureaucratic desire for ever- 
increasing centralized and federalistic 
power, this bill would never have been 
found necessary. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, were it not 
for the undue exercise of the Presidential 
power of veto, the question now before 
you would have been fully settled by ap- 
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pronriate legislative action taken by the 
Congress a full 5 years ago. 

For did not the second session of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, in July 1946, 
and after comprehensive hearings were 
held, fully debate all phases of this issue? 

Did not both Houses of the Congress 
by record vote overwhelmingly pass 
Joint Resolution 225, which would have 
quieted and cured these titles—and for 
all times? 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the 
United States is the true voice of its 
people. 

When the Congress, with clarity and 
with finality, spoke on the issue of the 
nullification of the rights of States to 
control their seaboard lands—the peo- 
ple themselves spoke. 

Did not the vote of their Representa- 
tives in the Congress speak the wishes 
of the citizenship? If that be not true 
then we are no longer a land in which 
the common needs and the expressions 
of the majority of people—speaking 
through Congress—develop all policy 
and all law. 

Mr. Chairman, I maintain that the 
veto by the President of Joint Resolu- 
tion 225 to my mind was an arbitrary, 
dictatorial exercise of Executive power. 
Moreover, it was invoked to nullify the 
enactment by the Congress of a legisla- 
tive matter executed in direct response 
to a petition of the people. 

Must we reach the conclusion that we, 
citizens of the United States, now live 
under a form of dictatorship, one where 
the will of the Chief Executive of the 
administrative rulings of a_ central 
Government is to become the only law 
of the land? 

Has the day already dawned when we 
live under a government by men—and 
not under a government by law? 

In returning Joint Resolution 225 to 
the Congress of the United States and 
without signature, President Truman 
wrote, in part: 

The Attorney General advises me that the 
issue now before the Supreme Court has not 
been heretofore determined * * * the 
Congress is not an appropriate forum to de- 
termine the legal issues before the Court. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
should not be interfered with while arriving 
at its decision in the pending case. 


Mr. Chairman, hear me now well on 
this: Here is an instance of legislative 
action involving the right of the various 
States to control their own coastal lands 
and submerged river bottoms. Is this 
not purely a question of local community 
interests and, moreover, purely a ques- 
tion of national policy as reflected in the 
control of those purely local State inter- 
ests. 

Furthermore, is it not the constitu- 
tional and sworn duty of the Congress 
to legislate on all matters of policy? 

Mr. Chairman, it is equally true that it 
is not the duty of the Supreme Court or 
any other court in this land to determine 
matters of policy. 

I am authoritatively advised that on 
more than 50 different occasions the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in its 
rulings and decisions has upheld the 
rights of individual States to exercise 
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controls without limitations upon all 
lands beneath tidewater and navigable 
waters within the boundaries of such 
States. 

Moreover, the Honorable Gessner T. 
McCorvey, acting for the attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Alabama, in filing 
with your committee a comprehensive 
legal brief, setting forth arguments and 
citing innumerable instances of legal de- 
cisions in justification of the passage of 
that resolution by the Congress of the 
United States, was joined by the attor 
ney generals representing 46 other States 
of the Union. 

In addition to the prayer for relief 
from the cloud upon the titles to our 
State lands made to your committee and 
to the Congress by the attorney gen- 
erals of 46 States were scores of gov- 
ernors, mayors, city attorneys, States 
attorneys, officials of publicly owned 
ports—such as our own Port of Mobile 
Authority—and State docks authorities. 
These made either written or oral argu- 
ments, or both, before your committee. 

These duly elected or appointed public 
Officials of the several States gave to 
Joint Resolution 225, then pending before 
the Joint Judiciary Committee—and now 
to H. R. 4484—not alone their legal 
endorsement but their moral as well as 
economic support and approval to the 
enactment of that resolution—which 
failed to become law by the withhold- 
ing of Presidential approval. 

Furthermore, favorable action by both 
Houses of Congress with respect to this 
matter met with practically the unani- 
mous backing of a large number of non- 
profit legal and other private and public 
organizations. 

Notable among these were the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the Conference of 
Governors of the 48 States, the Ameri- 
can Association of Port Authorities, 
which organization alone represented 
more than 50 of the Nation’s most im- 
portant harbors. 

Additionally thereto were the repre- 
sentatives of 417 American cities, speak- 
ing through the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers. 

Despite the veritable arsenal of legal 
argument advanced by this reputable 
cross section of nationally known and 
recognized authorities, despite the wealth 

and knowledge and jurisprudence in- 
herent in the great Judiciary Commit- 
tees of both Houses of Congress, which 
recommended the adoption of Joint Res- 
olution 225, despite the overwhelming 
vote by which that resolution passed both 
Houses of Congress, President Truman 
vetoed and rendered ineffective the ac- 
tion of the Congress—and hence, of the 
people themselves—because his personal 
appointee, the Attorney General of the 
United States, had advised him about 


a certain case then pending in Court. 
As I have heretofore stated, President 
Truman vetoed the legislation for the 


reason that the question of ownership 
was then before the Supreme Court for 
decision. That decision has now been 
handed down. In the opinion of learned 
lawyers the Supreme Court has entirely 
evaded and transcended the question of 
legal ownership. Therefore, it is now 
legal and proper for the President to 
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vouchsafe to Congress the consideration 
and determination as to the question of 
ownership. 

Mr. Chairman, unless the Congress 
itself corrects this judicial departure 
into super-Federal dominion of prop- 
erty, we may as well acknowledge that 
we have been served with notice of an 
even greater usurpaticn of power in the 
capitol in Washington—usurpation at 
the expense of the State Capitols—the 
county court houses—the city halls— 
and of every private citizen property 
owner in the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great 
deal spoken about the Federal Govern- 
ment and the advantage that would flow 
to the Nation if the Government should 
have ownership, control, development, 
and operation of off-shore oil for the 
purpose of national defense and the 
conduct of international affairs, but, 
Mr. Chairman, the Federal Government 
has ample powers which it can exercise 
in time of war and in times of national 
emergency. Who is there among us who 
is not made aware of these tremendous 
powers in these last 20 years? 

Let us read what the eminent Justice 
Reed himself a member of the Supreme 
Court wrote in dissenting from the Su- 
preme Court decree: 

This ownership in California would not 
interfere in any way with the need or rights 
of the United States in war or peace. The 
power of the United States is plenary over 
these underseas lands precisely as it is over 
every river, farm, mine, and factory of the 
Nation. While no square ruling of this 
Court has determined the ownership of these 
lands, to me the tone of the decision dealing 
with similar problems indicates that without 
discussion State ownership has been assumed. 


Mr. Chairman, the chips are down and 
moreover, and Mr. Chairman, they are 
moving. There are some bugs under 
them. Let us kick them up and see what 
is making them move. 

What case was it that was before the 
Court to which the President referred 
and who instituted it? 

It was the “inspired suit” known as 
the California Tide Water Lands case 
and the Attorney General himself had 
instituted the action. 

At the instigaticn of whom, you ask; 
well, Mr. Chairman, at the instigation 
of none other than Mr. Harold Ickes, the 
erstwhile Secretary of the Interior. 

What the President did not tell the 
Congress, when he vetoed that joint res- 
olution, was that the case then before 
the Court was a “strike suit,” that it was 
instituted by the Attorney General at 
the instance of that old trouble rouser 
and rabble rouser, the now totally dis- 
credited ex-Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Harold Ickes. He was the very first of 
a long line of Secretaries of the Inte- 
rior ever to question the rights of the 
several States of this great Union, to 
the exercise of exclusive control over 
enormously valuable underwater prop- 
erties located in practically every State 
in the Union. 

In Mr. Harold Ickes claim as to prior 
Federal rights first advocated by him 
he attempted to abrogate the long-rec- 
ognized control by the States not alone 
of off-shore lands but inland lands, 
below navigable waters. 
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Mr. Chairman, this would adversely 
effect and cloud the title to hundreds of 
miles of inland submerged river-bottom 
land in Alabama, inasmuch as they are 
held on the same legal basis as is tide 
and other submerged lands. 

May I submit observation that the bill 
H. R. 4484 now under consideration, does 
not convey one single foot of land or 
anything of any value whatever to any 
State or any individual or corporation, 
to which the Federal Government now 
or ever had any legal or prior claim. 

It simply serves to clear «1d in behalf 
of all States the title to State’s properties 
from an unwarranted cloud which only 
recently has been cast upon them. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well to remember 
that the lands in question even though 
they be under water, are real estate and 
that in dealing with these lands, we are 
dealing with titles to real estate. 

Every last man knows that any claim 
which might be put forth by a Federal 
official and especially, by a member of 
the President’s Cabinet, even though 
wholly unfounded, will do more than 
encumber a title—it would render any 
legal transaction with respect to that 
land—impossible. 

The purpose of this legislation is to re- 
establish clear title by removing the 
cloud and by removing it in the simplest, 
most feasible economical and rapid man- 
ner, to wit: by release and quitclaim. 

Time and time again the Supreme 
Court has repeatedly declared, as a mat- 
ter of law, that all the submerged land 
in question belonged to the States. 

This prayer made to the committee 
and to this Congress is that Congress 
reaffirm these declarations of the Su- 
preme Court, and to set the minds of all 
men at rest with regard tu the unwar- 
ranted, intemperete, and unjudicious 
statement made by the ex-Secretary of 
the Interior. 

It is indeed passing strange that I 
should be here making prayer to the 
Congress of these United States in be- 
half of the peeple of Alabama on a ques- 
tion that was settled when the American 
Colonies, under the leadership of George 
Washington, achieved their independ- 
ence from the British rule. 

When Gen. George Washington, as 
Commander in Chief, led the small Con- 
tinental Army to memorable victory, 
each of the Origina! Thirteen States, 
became at the conclusion of the Revolu- 
tion, the absolute owner of all lands 
beneath tidal waters and the navigable 
waters within their respective bounda- 
ries, except such portions thereof, if 
any, as had been previously granted out 
by the former sovereign. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an undisputable 
fact that the original States did not 
surrender their lands beneath tidal 
waters and navigable waters to the Fed- 
eral Government either by the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States 
or otherwise. 

I cite as proof complete recognition 
of that ownership the many instances 
where in the Congress of these United 
States had, at various times, called upon 
certain States to voluntarily cede or to 
convey small portfons of such lands to 
the United States for the purpose of 
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national defense or the improvement of 
navigation. 

Still, there are countless other in- 
stances when the United States acquired 
certain portions thereof by condemna- 
tion proceedings. 

Moreover, individual States, among 
them Alabama, have, in many instances, 
granted or leased portions of their lands 
beneath tidal and navigable waters to 
private citizens, but, except for the por- 
tion of such lands acquired from them 
by the United States and by private citi- 
zens, the original States today retain 
absolute title to ond the ownership of all 
such lands within their respective bound- 
aries. 

There is of record many instances 
wherein it is disclosed that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held that 
all States subsequently admitted to the 
Union became the owners of the land 
beneath the tide and navigable waters 
equally with the Original Thirteen 
States—Pollard v. Hagan ((1945), 3 How. 
(44 U.S.) 212, 228). 

Hence, it follows that all States of the 
Union, subject to the exception men- 
tioned above, are absolute owners of the 
land beneath both tidal and navigable 
waters within their respective bound- 
aries. 

That historic recognition by the Fed- 
eral Government of State ownership of 
land beneath tidal and navigable waters 
by individual States has long existed as 
a settled fact. 

It is a question of established national 
policy which can in no manner be 
changed by some transitory Secretary of 
the Interior or any other public official 
or department head. 

It is and has long existed as a settled 
rule of constitutional law. 

The United States Supreme Court and 
all other courts which have ever been 
called upon have uniformly held in a 
multitude of decisions extending over a 
period of 100 years, that lands of that 
character belong solely and absolutely to 
the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I am authoritatively 
advised that there is no single decision to 
the contrary on record. 

Following are excerpts from two of the 
leading decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, which set forth con- 
cisely the rule as to tidelands. 

Knight v. U. S. Land Ass’n ((1891) 
142 U. S. 161, 183): 

It is the settled rule of law in this Court 
that absolute property in, and dominion 
and sovereignty over, the soils under the 
tidewaters of the original States were re- 
served to the several States, and that the 
new States since admitted have the same 
rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction. 


Hardin v. Jordan ((1891) 140 U. S. 
371, 381): 


With regard to grants of the Government 
for lands bordering on tidewaters it has 
been distinctly settled that they only extend 
to high-water mark, and that the title to 
the shore and lands under water in front 
of lands so granted inures to the State 
within which they are situated, if a State 
has been organized and established there. 
Such title to the shore and lands under 
water is regarded as incidental to the sov- 
ereignty of the State—a portion of the roy- 
alties belonging thereto and held in trust 
for the public purposes of navigation and 
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fishery—and cannot be retained or granted 
out to individuals by the United States. 
(Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 212); Goodtitle v. 
Kibbs (9 How. 50 U. S. 471); Weber v. Har- 
tor Commissioners (18 Wall. 85 U. S. 57).) 





That the ownership of States to the 
soils under the tidewater is not limited 
to the narrow strip along the coast over 
which the tide daily ebhs and flows, but 
includes all lands covered by the waters 
of the sea within the States’ boundaries 
which, in every case, extends to a dis- 
tance of at least 3 miles from the coast 
line. 

Illinois Central R. R..Co. v. Illinois 
((1892) 146 U. S., 387, 435): 

It is the settled law of this country that 
the ownership of and dominion and sov- 
ereignty over lands covered by tidewaters, 
within the limits of the several States, be- 
long to the respective States within which 
they are found. 


Martin v. Waddel ((1842) 41 U. S. 
366, 410): 

For when the revolution took place, the 
people of each State became themselves sov- 
ereign; and in that character holds the ab- 
solute right to all their navigable waters, 
and the soils under them, for their own com- 
mon use, subject only to the rights since 
surrendered by the Constitution to the Gen- 
eral Government. (Namely, the rights of 
rezulations incident to the regulations of 
commerce and navigation.) 

In the Massachusetts case the Court also 
dealt with the ownership of the submerged 
land lying between the coast line and the 
boundary of the State which, in that case, as 
above stated, was a marine league from the 
const. On this point, in referring to the 
earlier cast of McCready v. Virginia (94 U. S. 
381), the Court said (p.+259): “In that case 
it was said that the principle had long been 
settled in this Court that each State owns 
the beds of all tidewaters within its juris- 
diction, unless they have been granted away.” 


It was upon the basis of the above 
principle of constitutional law that the 
existing rule was established. 

Mr. Chairman, the State of Alabama, 
its various legal districts and political 
subdivisions, the citizens of my district 
and of Alabama, have placed their re- 
liance upon that rule. 

Under that rule they have expended 
enormous sums of money in the develop- 
ment of lands beneath tidal and navi- 
gable waters, both along the coast and 
inland 

Great harbors, ports, docks, and other 
accouterments of shipping have been 
constructed in conjunction with a mul- 
titude of other public and private im- 
provements. 

In Alabama particularly, where geol- 
ogy gave evidence of oil in the submerged 
lands covered by tidal or navigable 
waters, leases have been made by the 
State of Alabama to private citizens for 
development purposes. 

reat sums of money “ave already 
been expended ovir a long period of 
years in development work by ihe les- 
SOrs. 

Not only has the State of Alabama, 
acting in behalf of its citizenship ex- 
pended vast sums of public money—but 
the citizens of that State, acting indi- 
vidually, as well as in cooperation with 
the citizens of that and other States, 
have already effected many improve- 
ments and expended great sums of 


money in good faith and in full reli- 
ance upon that rule of property set forth 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The United States Government itself 
has long recognized that title to these 
lands rested in the States. It has ac- 
quiesced in literally hundreds of ways to 
the ownership of those lands by the 
State of Alabama. 

In ihe last few years one has hear 
said that the oil produced from under 
the coastal States tidal and submerged 
river lands should belong to all the 
people of all States rather than those 
who happen to have oil within their 
boundaries 

Mr. Chairman, that is the language of 
“statists” and of fellow travelers. It is 
not the American doctrine of State's 
rights. 

The fallacy oi such argument becomes 
apparent *yhen we consider the great 
diversity and v.lue of the products other 
than oil, which cre even now or might in 
the future be taken from out of the sub- 
merged lands in Mobile Bay or beneath 
our navigable rivers 

If the Federal Government should at 
this late day in the Nation's history, in 
the spirit of socializing the community 
interests, or in accordance with thes 
theory of communism—sequester the de- 
posit of oystershells, sand, gravel—now 
under lease—which lie on the bottom of 
Mobile Bay—why not then sequester the 
oysters from the beds of Chesapeake EBay 
in the free State of Maryland or those 
from the oyster beds of the grea: Com- 
monwealth of Virginia? 

Why then cannot the Federal Gov- 
ernment confiscate the coal from be- 
neath the Susquehanna River in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania or the 
iron ore from Geposits lying in Lake 
Superior under the offshore of Minne- 
sota, the natural gas from beneath Lake 
Erie, and divide those and divers other 
procucts ketween the States that have 
neither oysters, oystershells, coal, iron 
ore, oil, or g2s. 

Mr. Chairman, since when has the 
mere filing of a suit ir a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or the fact that there 
is a suit pending with respect to certaia 
questions of national policy, constituted 
good and sufficient grounds for the Con- 
gress of the United States to suspend all 
congressional .ction on an all-important 
subject to the people until the decision 
has been handed down by a court? 

Could not such a device be invoked 
to block any pending legislation? 

The President vetoed Joint Resolu- 
tion 225 passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of both Houses of Conzress, be- 
cause, he advised the Congress, “a suit 
is pending.’ 

It is a matter of record that the first 
time the title of the States to the before- 
mentioned submerged land was ever 
questioned by anyone on behaif of the 
Federal Government was in April 1937 
when the first so-called Nye resolution 
was introduced—S. 2164. 

That bill was later withdrawn. 

Then Senate Joint Resolution 208 was 
introduced on August 9, 1937, and subse- 

uent thereto, Senate Joint Resolution 
92 was introduced by Senator Nye and 
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Senate Joint Resolution 83 by Senator 
Walsh. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding that 
fact, none of the proponents who claimed 
prior Federal rights to these lands over 
the States title are any longer in Con- 
gress of the United States. They have all 
since been repudiated at the ballot by 
their people. 

Notwithstanding t) 
these above-mentio1 ¢ 
ever finally adopted, the false erroneou 
claims set forth by them and those made 
by other bureaucrats seekine to exten 
Federal contrels over 
have succeeded in cast 
the historically recog Sti 
to lands below tidal and navigable 
waters 

The publicity given to the intemperate 
expressions and wholly unwarr 

< by seemingly responsible ial 
a the subsequent fostering and refuel- 
ing of the issue by payroll-p iots hi 
resulted in the filing with the Unit 
States Secretary of the Intericr of a 
large number of applications for lease 
upon lands covered by tidal and navicza- 
ble waters belonging to the States them- 
£e:ves. 

The more particularly damning state- 
ment, a statement officially spoken by 
Harold Ickes. has cast an overburden 
of doubt upon the validity of the right 
of the true owner—in this instance the 
State of Alabama—to control these 
lands. 

Thus, an unwarranted cloud now 
exists upon the title to real property 
within that State, and moreover, with- 
in the congressional district which I 
repre-ent. 

I am making prayer that you legally 
remove such clo:id by quitclaim or re- 
lease as provided for in H. R. 4484 

Iam not asking that you release to the 
State of Alabama any land to which the 
United States has any claim whatever 
I am making respectful prayer to this 
Congress that they enact H. R. 4484 
quieting titles of the State of Alabama 
and all other States of the Union to 
lands beneath navigable waters within 
the boundaries of such State 

The granting by the Conzress of the 
United States of this petition will be 
a boon to the people of Alabama. It will 
serve to clear the titles nsely im- 
portant and valuable State, city, and 
municipal properties from the wholly 
unwarranted cloud, and 
their true owner 

Mr. Chairman, let me sa) that I regar 
it as the bounden duty of this Congress 
to forever and definitely establish 
true ownership of the submerged off- 
coast lands and those within the terri- 
torial boundary of the State of Ala- 
bama. 

We in Alabama, as citizens of this 
great Union of States, demand that 
our historically recognized jurisdiction 
over and the control of the subsoil, and 
the sea bed and the river bottoms of our 
State be now sustained by an act of 
Coneress. 

We, in the State of Alabama, contend 
that the use o° that property is a ques- 
tion of sovereign State rights. That it 
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is a local affair which so directly af- 
fects our coastal communities’ life and 
welfare that it cannot in any conscience 
be separated from them. 

Moreover, we contend that this new 
doctrine advanced by certain federalis- 
tic, bureaucratic officials is violative of 
both the Federal and State Constitu- 
tions. 

Our every Alabama seaport town and 
community, not unlike those of all other 
States, have State laws and local ordi- 
nances controlling the use of our water 
front. 

Our State, our counties, our cities, and 
our citizenship have spent millions of 
dollars in the development of beaches, 
recreation centers, parks, highways, and 
divers other facilities on the ocean 
shores for the enjoyment and the con- 
venience of our citizens. 

You must not fail to cure the exist- 
ing defect in their titles. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, may I 
say that it is inconceivable that under 
some strange new legal principle of pol- 
icy making by dep-rtmental heads— 
never heretofore enunviated to our peo- 
ple—that responsible administrative of- 
ficials should foster the nullification of 
the vital and local rights and interests 
of the Etate of Alabama and its southern 
Gulf port communities—which purely 
personal and extra legal ventures—were 
never submitted for approval or ratifica- 
tion to the Congress of the United States. 

If this bill, H. R. 4484, fails of passage, 
the true title to every port, dock, beach, 
and highway fronting the wharves and 
all improvements made upon filled lands 
in the 150 years that have passed will all 
be jeopardized. 

Millions of dollars of improvements 
throughout the Nation, upon which hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of millions of 
dollars of bonds were issued and out- 
standing, stand in jeopardy. 

These bonds are held by banks, private 
industries, educational institutions, in- 
surance, and other companies. They 
will be of questionable values until the 
titles to these lands are once again 
quieted and made secure to their true 
owners. 

The power of the Congress to resolve 
this question for all time is crystal clear. 

It is the duty of the Congress to act— 
and to act at once. 

It is for the above reasons that the 
people in my district, specifically the 
State of Alabama in general, join with 
all other coastal cities and States with 
navigabie rivers in urging the Congress 
to pass this legislation. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague from 
Louisiana very properly described this 
alleged substitute as a bill to divest title 
from the States. I believe, to be a bit 
more practical about it, we might call 
it a “get the foot in the door” bill, be- 
cause what is fundamentally proposed 
here is that the jurisdiction over the tide- 
lands be transferred to the Department 
of the Interior. The distinguished chair- 
man of the committee says that this is a 
truce bill and that for 5 years the deter- 
mination of title will not be made. But 
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let us examine for a moment just what 
will happen. 

All of you have had experience with 
various departments and agencies of the 
Government, and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York is really not kid- 
ding anyone. Actually, what would hap- 
pen is this: That administration having 
been transferred to the Department of 
the Interior, the barrage of propaganda 
which would start emanating from that 
source would be something phenomenal; 
and today where you are hearing the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
saying that this bill now pending before 
this Congress, which restores title where 
it rightfully belongs, is the creature of a 
lobby. After 5 years of such administra- 
tion the propaganda as of today would 
be as of nothing. Then the prospect of 
restoring title to the States would long 
since have vanished. The only reason 
that the gentleman from New York offers 
this legislation, aside from the very in- 
teresting reasons which I have heard 
advanced here by the gentleman from 
California and the gentleman from 
Louisiana {Mr. W11.!s], is that he figures 
that this is the best he can do right 
now. This is his foot-in-the-door propo- 
sition. He knows that this body, not 
once but on several occasions, has right- 
fully declared that title belongs in the 
States. He knows that he cannot defeat 
this bill. He-knows that he has no 
prospect whatsoever of passing a bill 
which declares outright that title no 
longer exists in the States. Therefore, 
by way of subterfuge, if you will, by way 
of getting your foot in the door, he hopes 
to accomplish by indirection what can- 
not be accomplished by direction. 

Now, the gentleman from New York, 
in dismissing a brief approval by 47 of 
the attorneys general of the States of 
this country, by 44 of the Governors of 
the United States, by many civic organ- 
izations, by the American Municipal 
Association, representing ten-thousand- 
odd municipalities, says that is a brief 
of the oil companies; yet in the next 
breath he says that the interim legisla- 
tion, so-called, is vital from the point of 
view of production. I submit if this 
brief were the brief of the oil companies, 
it stands to reason that the oil companies 
would be for the interim bill by the very 
admission of the gentleman from New 
York because under his admission the 
producing companies cannot produce 
unless the interim bill is adopted. 

The merits of the legislation have 
been discussed in great detail. Funda- 
mentally, there is one principle involved, 
namely, the concept of dual sovereignty, 
and I submit to you, my colleagues, that 
we have no right, as the representatives 
of the people, to attempt to compromise, 
to water down, to change, to alter in 
any respect that fundamental concept 
of American constitutional authority. 

Mr. Chairman, since my return to 
Congress in 1947, I, along with the other 
Members of my delegation, have done 
everything within my power to defeat 
the effort of the Federal Government to 
deprive the coastal States of our Union 
of their tidelands. Iam the coauthor of 


the legislation being considered here to- 
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day. This question is fundamental. It 
cannot be compromised. It cannot be 
watered down. It involves the basic 
concept of dual sovereignty. As such, it 
is one of the most important issues fac- 
ing our Nation today. 

If we permit the national administra- 
tion to gain control of the coastal tide- 
lands, thus violating every principle of 
State sovereignty, other resources will 
similarly be attacked. 

The question involved here is whether 
this flagrant effort of the national ad- 
ministration to federalize the resources 
of our Nation is to be halted now. 

This is not an issue limited to Louisi- 
ana, or Texas, or California. It involves 
every State in our Union. 

We have noted in the past generation 
a tremendous extension of Federal au- 
thority. This, however, would be the 
most frightening extension of all. It is 
every bit as dangerous as socialized med- 
icine or socialized agriculture. 

Now, my colleagues, the bill before us 
is a simple bill. It does one thing and 
one thing only, it restores the State’s 
title to property. There is nothing new 
or unusual about this. It has been done 
time and time again by act of Congress. 
The senior Senator from Texas a few 
days ago dealt with the barrage of 
vicious propaganda which has been cir- 
culated against those of us in the Con- 
gress who believe that the principle of 
State sovereignty is still a fundamental 
concept of our Government. We have 
been accused of being the tool of lobby- 
ists, of attempting to take something 
that does not belong to us, and here re- 
cently the proposal has been made that 
the revenues derived from the tidelands 
be devoted to public education generally 
throughout our country. There have 
been two implications here. One that 
the States are not now using these reve- 
nues for such purposes. Two, that by 
using the revenues for education, some- 
how or another, this grab is justified. 
Someone has quite properly called this a 
Robin Hood theory of government. In 
my own State of Louisiana the cause 
of public education would be dealt a ter- 
rific blow should we fail to pass the leg- 
islation now pending before the House 
of Representatives. Should this bill fail 
enactment other marine enterprises, 
such as our fisheries, might soon be sub- 
ject to all types of Federal regulations, 

For my own part and the part of my 
colleagues from Louisiana, I have con- 
sistently supported legislation to prevent 
nationalization of our resources. The 
question involved here is petroleum; to- 
morrow it might be coal; next week it 
might be an equally valuable mineral 
deposit. 

The best government is the govern- 
ment with which the people are most 
closely connected. The idea of central- 
izing our Government in the Nation’s 
Capital where the people are unable to 
check the bureaucrats is a vicious and 
dangerous idea. I know that the Mem- 
bers of this body, because I have talked 
with a great many of them, will support 
this constructive legislation. 

I should like to pay particular tribute 
to Congressman EpwInN WILLIs, who 
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comes from my State and who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Congressman WILLIs has been most in- 
strumental in the drafting of and the re- 
porting out of this bill. And I know that 
the people of Louisana reco; nize his im- 
portant role. 

In the other body our junior Senator, 
Senator Lone, has been tremendously 
helpful in resolving this fundamental 
issue of sovereignty of the States. 

In the past the President has vetoed 
this legislation. This body has con- 
sistently overridden his veto. Should 
he do so again, I am quite certain that 
the House of Representatives will again 
override his veto. 

Now let us examine some of the propa- 
ganda which has been spread about the 
tidelands issue. 

The opposition has maintained and 
has created the impression that the Su- 
preme Court decisions and the legisla- 
tion now pending before the House of 
Representatives, H. R. 4484, affect only 
the States of California, Texas and 
Louisana. Opponents have also claimed 
that only oil is involved. 

Each State, however, possesses valu- 
able submerged lands within its bound- 
aries and would be affected by the legis- 
lation. As a matter of fact, all States 
have at least one valuable resource in 
or beneath these submerged lands. Ex- 
amples of this are Maine with its rich 
kelp beds which are leased for the pro- 
duction of iodine; Minnesota and Wis- 
consin with rich deposits of iron ore 
under the Great Lakes; Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland and Rhode Island 


with their oyster, clam, and shellfish 
cultivation; Arizona, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri with sand and gravel taken from 


their river and lake beds. Even the re- 
claimed land on the coast at New York, 
Atlantic City, and Miami might be af- 
fected. 

Opponents of State ownership have 
also created the impression that H. R. 
4484 is being sponsored by a selfish group. 
This is a complete falsehood. Here is a 
list of the sponsors of this bill: The 
Council of State Governments; The Gov- 
ernors’ Conference; National Association 
of Attorneys General; National Confer- 
ence of Mayors; American Association 
of Port Authorities; American Municipal 
Association, representing 10,150 munici- 
palities in 42 States; the American Bar 
Association; American Title Association; 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce; National Reclamation Associa- 
tion; National Water Conservation As- 
sociation; National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers, representing 1,051 cities. 

The States have been developing these 
submerged lands in good faith, knowing 
that title belonged im the individual 
States, for over 100 years. State owner- 
ship was recognized in 53 previous Su- 
preme Court decisions as a right of State 
sovereignty. 

The California case and the Supreme 
Court decision does not deny the title 
to these lands to the States but main- 
tains “bare legal title’ and “mere prop- 
erty ownership” must yield without com- 
pensation to the political needs of the 
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Federal Government. This decision is 
viewed with alarm because it could well 
destroy the fundamental concepts of all 
property ownership, both private and 
State. And it opens the way for nation- 
alization of the oil industry. A distin- 
guished Massachusetts lawyer, Nathan 
Bidwell, stated in an article in the Mas- 
sachusetts Bar Bulletin of October 1950: 

The doctrine laid down in these decisions 
finds its parallel in the writings of Marx, 
Lenin, and the platforms and principles of 
the National Socialist Party, in all of which 
it is provided that * * property should 
be taken without compensation on the basis 
of need for all the people regardless of the 
law of the land. 


This legislation would not deprive the 
Federal Government of any rights it 
now has to exercise control over these 
submerged lands and navigable waters 
pertaining to commerce, navigation, 
flood control, national defense, and in- 
ternational affairs. It would only re- 
store to the States those rights of own- 
ership which they enjoyed for more than 
100 years before the California decision 
by the Supreme Court. 

There is need for passage of this legis- 
lation now because of the increased 
need for oil and because operations have 
been interrupted because of the failure 
to settle the questions of ownership. 
There is no authority to lease any of the 
land beyond the 3-mile limit. 

The States of Louisiana, Texas, and 
California have invested large sums of 
money in their submerged lands and 
would suffer great damages if the tide- 
lands were tdken from them. Most of 
the revenues from these lands are used 
for education within the individual 
States. By taking this revenue away 
fron®a State the Federal Government 
would be making that State dependent 
upon the Federal Treasury, for aid for 
its educational program. This would 
deprive the State of its ability to care 
for its own needs and bring about fur- 
ther centralization of power in Wash- 
ington. 

In conclusion I should like to reiterate 
the words of my friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE], 
of a few days ago, when he said: 

Mr. Speaker, a vote for this bill is an hon- 
orable one of which you can be proud, be- 
cause it will be in the tradition of good 
Americanism. It is a vote in the tradition 
of your home, your property rights, and the 
valuable things in your life. I have often 
thought, Mr. Speaker, that young Americans 
proudly wear the uniform of this country 
because they believe in the principles of pri- 
vate ownership of property and the integrity 
of that property ownership, because they be- 
lieve in the integrity of their Government, 
because they believe in the justness of the 
things that belong to them, and because 
they know that there will not be expro- 
priated without trial or without compensa- 
tion that which belongs to them and their 
fellow Americans, including that of the 
State government. 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the substitute amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. RIVERS. Iobject, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the substitute amend- 
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ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
the legislation now under consideration. 
This legislation is designed to impede 
and discourage the tendency in thinking 
so predominant in the bureaucracy in 
this Government as well as a great por- 
tion of the judiciary of this Nation, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court. The owner- 
ship of the lands beneath the sea adja- 
cent to the respective States is vested in 
the States themselves. Before the Fed- 
eral Government existed, the States were 
in existence. The States created the 
Federal Government at which time they 
promulgated in language as explicit and 
as unequivocal as could be made by 
mortal hand that “all powers not hereby 
expressly delegated to the Central Gov- 
ernment are hereby reserved to the sev- 
eral States.” At no time and at no place 
have the States delegated ownership to 
marginal tidelands to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and fo decision of any court in 
the land can stand against this immortal 
guaranty. I am not unmindful of an 
existing decision of the Supreme Court 
legislating where they should be inter- 
preting, encroaching where they should 
be protecting, writing law instead of fol- 
lowing the age-old custom of stare 
decisis. This is the first decision in 
America holding that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility to protect the 
Shores can give it rights heretofore 
identified with the ownership of the 
shores. 

Since the Declaration of Independence 
both State and Federal Governments had 
recognized the ownership vested in 
the States of all submerged lands within 
their respective boundaries. Through- 
out these years, legal background was 
established and precedent, bulwarked by 
244 Federal and State court decisions, 
49 United States Attorney General opin- 
ions, 32 Department of the Interior opin- 
ions, and 52 Supreme Court decisions, 
became so firmly established that State 
ownership of these lands became recog- 
nized as invulnerable to successfulattack. 

Take Texas for instance. They have 
felt certain and secure in their title to 
their submerged land and all public 
lands, for, in 1845 when Texas came into 
the Union, the question of the ownership 
of the State’s public lands was in issue 
and the United States Congress expressly 
agreed that Texas would retain title to 
these lands, including bays, rivers, and 
the bed of the Gulf of Mexico adjacent 
to Texas. For years these lands have 
been rledicated by the State of Texas to 
its permanent school fund. 

All of the tideland States, since their 
entry in the Union, have had and exer- 
cised their proprietary rights in these 
submerged lands. While the Supreme 
Court denies proprietary rights in these 
lands to California, it is significant that 
the Court failed to find that the Federal 
Government owned the property. It 
stated: 

The crucial question on the merits is not 
merely who owns the bare legal title to the 
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lands under the marginal seas. The United 
States here asserts rights in two capacities 
transcending those of a mere property owner. 


These rights asserted by the Supreme 
Court are, first, the right and responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to con- 
duct the national defense of this coun- 
try; and second, the right and responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to con- 
duct the relations of the United States 
with other nations. 

In this decision the Supreme Court 
has announced Federal powers which 
the Congress has refused or failed to an- 
nounce. Twice the Congress refused to 
grant specific authority for the Attorney 
General to sue California for these 
lands. At the Eightieth Session, Con- 
gress passed a resolution recognizing 
State ownership and quitclaiming to the 
States, only to have it vetoed by the 
President. 

President Truman vetoed the legisla- 
tion for the reason that the question of 
ownership was then before the Supreme 
Court to decide. Now that the Supreme 
Court’s decision has evaded and trans- 
cended the question of legal ownership, 
it is now logical and proper for the 
President to vouchsafe to the Congress 
the consideration and determination of 
the question of ownership. 

Unless the Congress corrects this judi- 
cial departure into super-Federal do- 
minion of property, we may as well know 
this will be the forerunner of more cen- 
tralized power and tax income in the 
Capital at Washington at the expense 
of the statehouse, the county court- 
house, the city hall, and the private 
citizen property owner. 

Fortunately, our Federal Government 
was created as a Government of checks 
and balances. The legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches of our Gov- 
ernment each has the power to check 
and balance the departure of one of the 
other branches from their respective 
spheres of government under the Con- 
stitution. 

The power and duty of the Congress is 
crystal clear in its decision of this ques- 
tion. This will not be the first time 
that the Congress will have found it 
necessary to nullify decisions of the Su- 
preme Court which result in legislation 
rather than judicial interpretation and 
decision. 

It is neither necessary nor advan- 
tageous for the Federal Government to 
have the ownership, control, develop- 
ment and operation of the tideland and 
offshore oi! of America for the purposes 
of national defense and conduct of in- 
ternational affairs. 

The Federal Government has ample 
emergency powers it can exercise in 
timcs of war and national emergency. 
Who of us were not made aware of this 
during the last depression and in World 
War II? 

Justice Reed, in dissenting from this 
Supreme Court decree, said: 

This ownership in California would not 
interfere in any way with the need or rights 
of the United States in war or peace. The 
power of the United States is plenary over 
these underseas lands precisely as it is over 
every river, farm, mine, and factory of the 
Nation. While no square ruling of this court 
has determined .the ownership of these lands, 
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to me the tone of the decision dealing with 
similar problems indicates that without dis- 
cussion State ownership has been assumed. 


The wisdom and warning of this dis- 
senting language is impelling when we 
consider the various mineral deposits 
which could be considered “as vital to 
national security and important ele- 
ments in the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs.” 

This national ownership doctrine 
could 4s well be applied to the potash of 
New Mexico and Texas; the mercury of 
California, Oregon, and Texas; the cop- 
per of Utah, Arizona, Montana, and 
Michigan; the iron of Alabama, and 
Minnesota; the aluminum of Arkansas; 
the phasphate of Idaho, Tennessee, and 
Florida; the coal of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Ohio, and Maryland; 
the lead and zine of Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri; the sulfur of Texas and Louisi- 
ana; the tungsten of Colorado; the 
titanium of Virginia; the gold of South 
Dakota, Colorado, and California; and 
the silver of Montana, Colorado, and 
Idaho. 

If this theory of national ownership 
of important elements in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs and in our national 
security is allowed to go unchallenged 
by Congress, it is entirely reasonable to 
assume it could be extended to such vital 
elements as the bread of life—the wheat 
of Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
and Georgia; the corn of Iowa, Nebras- 
ka, Illinois, and Virginia; the sugar and 
rice of Louisiana; the feed crops of Ken- 
tucky; the fish of waters bordering the 
States of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland, and other tide- 
water States; and to clothing—the cotton 
of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Texas? and 
Arkansas; the wool and mohair of the 
Southwestern and Western States; 
leather, lumber; and the innumerable 
products that can be made from natural 
gas. 

Oil might merely be in the lead-off 
position in the line-up of nationalization 
of our vital natural resources unless the 
Congress passes this tidelands legisla- 
tion. 

Every loyal American favors the ac- 
quisition of a large oil and oil products 
reserve for national defense. Oil in re- 
serve is not enough in time of war. The 
refined products of oil such as various 
types of aviation gasoline, fuel oils, Diesel 
motor oil, butadiene for synthetic rub- 
ber, and numerous other refined prod- 
ucts of oil must be ready and available 
for use. 

Oil and the refined products of oil 
should be stored in strategic places with- 
i the United States and in our bases 
overseas in time of peace. In the next 
war we will not be permitted the time to 
produce, transport, and refine the oil and 
get it to the places of need. 

It is high time we checked trends in 
thinking toward nationalization of 
natural resources in this country. Ger- 
many, when she began plans to conquer 
the whole world, started that prepara- 
tion with the nationalization of natural 
resources. Russia long ago did the same 
thing with resources for their war ma- 
chines and, like » cen 
her economy. 
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America does not need nor will she 
tolerate these measures. To encourage 
such thinking is to undermine our whole 
economy and way of life. 

The presence here at Weshington of 
the representatives of many States, 
the expressed attitude of the governors’ 
conference, decrying this new interpre- 
tation of ownership of these lands which 
overrides a long uninterrupted series of 
court decisions, should be conclusive evi- 
dence of the need for the corrective legis- 
lation which we now seek. 

The appalling and incredible warp in 
the mind of the highest court in the land 
coupled with the insatiable appetite of 
the Department of the Interior to con- 
trol and appropriate the lands in ques- 
tion gives rise to concern in Congress, 
and to those in every quarter who be- 
lieve in the sovereignty of State and 
right of ownership of property by the 
State, person, firm, or corporation. The 
States of this Union, particularly in my 
native State of South Carolina, and the 
12 other original States, were in exist- 
ence before the Federal Government. 
My people helped write the Constitution, 
as a matter of fact, we in South Carolina 
still believe that a South Carolinian did 
write the Constitution, and have docu- 
ments to prove it. We know what the 
intent of the founding fathers of the 
Constitution was: We know that powers 
not delegated to th? Federal Government 
were retained in the States. As you know, 
in vesting the central Government with 
authority to defend shorelines of our re- 
spective States from actual or prospec- 
tive enemies did not concurrently carry 
with it the title to any part or parcel 
above or below the sea, or either in the 
rivers, bays, tributaries, or estuaries, of 
any of the waterways contained in the 
United States, and for the Supreme 
Court to infer that “domination” of these 
rights was a matter of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not only folly, but either ig- 
norance of the Constitution, or a cal- 
culated effort to disregard what tradi- 
tion and precedent has been for well over 
? hundred years. 

In South Carolina we have over 
700,000 acres of land either submerged 
or marginal. We have over 200 miles of 
coast line, where abounds every fish fit to 
eat. We say to the Federal Government 
that she is not going to control these 
lands. We in Congress today are going 
to right this tendency and trend where 
there will be no mistake about the future 
ownership. We say to the Court and the 
Central Government, beyond this point 
you shall not pass, beyond this point you 
have no color, precedent, or excuse to 
trespass, beyond this point you have no 
moral or legal right to trespass, you shall 
not interrupt the law of this land which 
has been in effect for over 160 years, 
Supreme Court or bureaucrat to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am in favor of the Walter bill, 
H. R. 4484. I do not have the time to 
discuss the merits which have already 
been discussed to the nth degree, I think, 
The gentleman from Texas (Mr. Gos- 
SETT] made an extraordinary and con- 
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vincing presentation of the merits of this 
bill, as did the author of the bill, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania {[Mr. WaAL- 
TER], and many other Members. 

In the short time allotted to me I 
want to read Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 95, passed by the Florida Legis- 
lature during the regular session in 1949 
and approved by the Governor of the 
State of Florida, so that you might know 
how the State of Florida feels on this 
subject matter. The resolution is as 
follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 95 


Concurrent resolution concerning State 
ownership of and control over lands 
beneath its navigable inland waters and 
marginal seas 


Whereas, the State of Florida owns and 
possesses approximately 7,340 square miles of 
land beneath its marginal seas, and approxi- 
mately 4,298 square miles of land beneath 
its inland waters, or a total of approximately 
11,638 square miles of land beneath the 
navigable waters within its boundaries, sub- 
ject only to the constitutional grant of 
authority, to the Federal Government, over 
navigation, commerce and national defense; 
and 

Whereas State ownership of this property 
has been and will continue to be an impor- 
tant source of revenue for our State, the loss 
of which would be a great injury to the 
State and our people, for whom it is held in 
trust; and 

Whereas after over 100 years of recognized 
State ownership without interference with 
the delegated Federal powers, certain Fed- 
eral officials are now suing other States for 
similar property and advocating Federal sei- 
zure of the lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of Florida (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That 
the State of Florida favors continued State 
ownership and control, subject only to the 
powers over navigation, commerce, and 
national defense only granted to the Fed- 
eral Government by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, of lands and resources within and 
beneath the navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the respective States, includ- 
ing such lands and resources within and 
beneath the marginal seas, and request that 
the Congress of the United States enact 
suitable legislation to that end. 

That the members of our delegation in 
Congress are hereby requested to give their 
active opposition to all pending and pro- 
posed measures which would create Federal 
ownership or control of lands, fish, or other 
resources beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries. 

That the members of our delegation in 
Congress are hereby requested to give their 
active support to legislation which would 
recognize and confirm State ownership of 
such property. 

That a copy of this resolution be mailed to 
each member of our delegation in Congress, 
Approved by the Governor May 2, 1949. 

Filed in office, secretary of state, May 2, 
1949. 





STATE OF FLORIDA, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 

I, R. A. Gray, secretary of state of the 
State of Florida, do hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of Senate Concurrent Resolution 95 
of the regular session 1949, as approved by 
the Governor and filed in this office. 

Given under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of Florida at Tallahassee, the 
capital, this the 3d day of May A. D. 1949. 

[SEAL] R. A. Gray, 

Secretary of State. 


Since being in Congress I have actively 
supported this legislation. On July 12, 


1945, I introduced H. R. 3776 in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, first session, which 
bill provided “for the return and restor- 
ation to the several States of the title 
and right to any oil, gas, and minerals 
in or under any real property acquired 
by the United States, or any of its de- 
partments or agencies, from the several 
States, their departments or agencies, 
either by purchase, cession, or condem- 
nation.” This bill was endorsed and 
sponsored by the Association of Attor- 
neys General of the various States, and 
was introduced at the instance of the 
Honorable J. Tom Watson, the then at- 
torney general of the State of Florida. 
A meeting of the Association of Attorney 
Generals was held in Washington and 
the merits of this bill were discussed, 
but unfortunately, it did not get passed 
during that Congress. 

To permit the Federal Government to 
exercise the right of dominion and con- 
trolling power over the sea and its coast, 
shores and tidewaters and submerged 
lands would infringe and trample upon 
States’ rights. Such a procedure, in my 
opinion, is an entering wedge on the 
part of the Federal Government to en- 
deavor to eventually take title and hold 
dominion over the mineral, oils, coal, and 
other metals which is now controlled by 
the various individual and several Siates. 
This is a type of creeping paralysis of 
Federal control and the abolition of 
States’ rights, powers, and ownerships. 

It means that within the 3-mile limit 
they will try to claim title to your fish 
and oysters and to our Florida lobsters, 
and also to the Maine crawfish. 

I hope that this bill will pass as it 
contains every element of fairness, equity 
and good conscience, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. BuRNsIDE}. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burnsine to 
the substitute offered by Mr. CeLLer: On 
page 11, line 7, strike out lines 7 through 
15, and insert: 

“Sec. 5. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section all moneys received 
under the provision of this act shall be ap- 
plied to the retirement of the public cebt.” 

And on page 11, beginning on line 24, 
strike out section 5 (c) of the substitute. 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to argue at all on the ques- 
tion of State’s rights today. That is 
not involved except that it votes away 
the rights of 45 States. There are bil- 
lions of dollars involved here and I am 
interested in reducing our national in- 
debtedness with those billions of dollars. 

As you know, we have a debt of $2%5,- 
191,740,403. The interest on that 
amounts to $5,562,738.835 per year. This 
would cut off $1,000,000,000 in taxes 
every year if my amendment is adopted. 

Many of you conservatives have ar- 
gued to cut down the national debt. 
This is an excellent chance to cut dewn 
the national debt. 

I also wish to call your attention to 
the fact that this amendment affects 
more than $40,000,000,000, and we have 
only 3 minutes to discuss it. 


I wish to call attention to one state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Comps], and that is as to special 
rights that Texas reserved. If you will 
turn to article IV, section 3, of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, you will 
find that each of the States came into 
the Union on an equal basis. 

The theory which the Supreme Court 
has adopted in interpretation of the 
opening clause of this paragraph is that 
when new States are admitted into “this 
Union” they are admitted upon a basis 
of equality with the previous members 
of the Union, since “this Union” is a 
Union of equal States. 

I cite two cases on that, Coyle v. Okla- 
homa (221 U. S. 559) and Stearns v. 
Minnesota (179 U. S. 223). Those cases 
establish a principle which many of you 
lawyer Members Know is cited regularly 
in United States courts. So I call your 
attention to those cases: 

1. The theory which the Supreme Court 
has adopted in interpretation of the open- 
ing clause of this paragraph is that when 
new States are admitted into “this Union” 
they are admitted upon a basis of equality 
with the previous members of the Union, 
since “this Union” is a Union of equal States. 
(Coyle v. Oklahoma (221 U.S. 599 (1911)). 
Cf. Stearns v. Minnesota (179 U. S. 223 
(1900).) 

(Source: Corwin, Edward S. The Consti- 
tution and What It Means Today. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1948 (10th ed.), 
p. 140.) 

2. Such minor differences as arise in this 
way do not, of course, prevent the States 
from being true equals in the eye of the 
law. In size, population, wealth, and gen- 
eral importance they, of course, vary enor- 
mously. The largest, Texas, has an area of 
265,780 square miles; the smallest, Rhode 
Island, contains only 1,250. The most popu- 
lous, New York, had 13,479,142 inhabitants 
in 1940; the least populous, Nevada, had 
110,247. Average density of population var- 
ied, at the same date, all the way from 
674.2 per square mile in Rhode Island to 1 
per square mile in Nevada. Some States 
are almost whoily agricultural, others are 
mainly industrial and commercial. Some 
are of great weight in the councils of the 
Nation, others count for comparatively 
little. Some are more able to provide the 
services expected of modern governments 
than are others. All have their separate 
and more or less differing constitutions, laws, 
courts, systems of taxation, and arrange- 
ments for local government. Nevertheless, 
in their constitutional and legal status they 
are equal. 

(Source: Ogg, Frederic A., and P. Orman 
Ray. Introduction to American Government. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948 
(9th ed.), pp. 80-81.) 


The above refers to a vast area of 
millions of acres of land. Iam not talk- 
ing about land that the States regularly 
refer to. I am speaking about lands 
that extend out as far as 200 miles, as 
the gentleman from Texas showed you 
on his chart. This area is covered by 
ccuntless cases in international law. It 
also refers to vast areas with untold 
billicns of dollars of wealth along the 
Alaskan coast that extend out 200 miles. 
The time allotted to me is so infinitesi- 
mally small—only 3 minutes—compared 
to a Federal loss of untold billions. 

It does not involve my State, as far as 
losing any of our natural resources is 
concerned. A vast number uf States 
are not involved that way, but we are 
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very much involved in terms of taxes 
that you and I and our citizens will have 
to pay to make up for the difference that 
is involved here in a handout. The 
geologists say that more than $40,000,- 
000,000 worth is involved which has al- 
ready been assessed. ; 

Mr. Chairman, untold billions are in- 
volved in our vast Contintental Shelf in 
addition to sums already mentioned. 

Today we are voting on a measure 
commonly called the tidelands oil bill. 
This title is a misnomer which simply 
means a misrepresentation of fact. If 
you would turn to “tideland” in Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary, you would find the 
following definition: “Land overflowed 
during flood tide.” If you will also turn 
to page 1177 of Bouvier’s Law Diction- 
ary, Baldwin’s students edition, you will 
find “tidelands” defined as “lands cov- 
ered and uncovered by the flow and ebb 
of the tide.” 

The interested varties in H. R. 4484 
are not really vitally interested in the 
addition of the tidelands as these lands 
have been left by the policy of the United 
States to the administration and control 
of the States. If one will read the latter 
portion of the purpose of H. R. 4484, he 
will find the following “and to provide 
for the use, control, exploration, develop- 
ment, and conservation of certain re- 
sources of the Continental Shelf lying 
outside of State boundaries.” This is 
the meat of the bill. Of course it does 
not mention oil, but oil is the fuel that 
fires the enthusiasm for this bill. No 
one has suggested any other item that 
the States are anxious to capture. 

Now the word “conservation” as used 
in the title is just a lure for poor un- 
suspecting fish. Now all of us know that 
the three States involved, along with the 
big oil companies, are not extremely 
anxious to keep and preserve this oil for 
posterity. My humble opinion is that 
they are yearningly anxious to get it in 
their possession for the sole purpose of 
garnering a stupendous windfall. Now 
do not belittle my statement as an exag- 
geration. Let us examine this state- 
ment. The issue has become a hot one 
because of the fabulous value of the 
marginal sea and Continental Shelf oil 
pools. Now do not let them tell you it 
is tidelands or inland submerged lands. 
It is positively oii pools in marginal 
seas and Continent?l Shelf pools. 

In the words of Mr. Lowell Mellett: 

Government geologists estimate the value 
of the oil at $40,000,000. 

The three States want the right to lease 
and collect royalties from this underwater 
Eldorado for the benefit of their citizens. 
The Federal Government asserts the right of 
all American citizens to a share in the 
revenue to be obtained from the oil. 

In the name of States Rights a good deal 
of hocus-pocus has marked the effort to re- 
verse the Supreme Court’s decision. The 
present bill purports to protect all the States 
against seizure by the Government of any 
submerged land, even in the inland States. 
But everybody in Congress understands that 
no State faces any threat of that kind. The 
bill is recognized for what it is, a dog-in-the- 
manger effort on the part of three States. 


I am proposing here today that we use 
this vast sum to retire a considerable 
portion of the national debt. All of us 
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realize that it is dangerously large. Do 
not let communism win by default. 
Please help me to keep a sound economy, 
Listen to the figure—$255,191,740,403.48, 
as of July 20, 1951; interest per year, 
July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951, $5,562,- 
738,830. We could cut off over $1,000,- 
000,000 per year of interest by my 
amendment. 

I quote here a letter I wrote to the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of West Virginia: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED SraTEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1951. 
Mr. H. A. STANSBURY, 
Managing Director, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Charleston, W. Va. 

Dear Mr. STANSBURY: Thank you for your 
recent telegram in regard to so-called tide- 
lands oil. H. R. 4484 does not refer to tide- 
lands oil. I am afraid that the oil interest 
has pulled the wool over your eyes com- 
pletely. 

Your attention is called to part of the bill 
that is most dangerous for West Virginia: 
“and to provide for the use, control, explora- 
tion, development, and conservation of cer- 
tain resources of the Continental Shelf lying 
ouvside of State boundaries.” I emphasize 
especially resources of the Continental 
Shelf lying outside of State boundaries, 
There is the joker. This area or like areas 
never has in the history of the world been 
under the jurisdiction of any subdivision 
of Government. 

As you probably know, I had my training 
in law and also my minor for the doctorate 
in international law. I have completed re- 
search work in international law which has 
covered material of this nature. This bill 
would mean a minimum gift by the Federal 
Government to three States of $40,000,000,000 
net. 

I am introducing an amendment to apply 
this fund to the national indebtedness. It 
would mean a minimum of a billion dollars 
less per year in taxes to cover the interest. 
I see no reason for all the citizens in the 
Union to make a special hand-out to three 
States. If you will examine any law dic- 
tionary, you will find tidelands only cover 
“lands covered and uncovered by the flow 
and ebb of the tide.” 

In your wire to Mr. Battie you referred to 
tidelands oil. This has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the latter part of H. R. 4484. The 
tidelands are only a very narrow strip which 
is insignificant compared to the unlimited 
extent incorporated in H. R. 4484. 

For the sake of West Virginia coal I urge 
you to immediately check H. R. 4484 and 
notify the chamber of how we may be 6&é@- 
verely injured in West Virginia. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. G. BURNSIDE, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask most serious con- 
sideration for the interests of all the 
people of this great land not special 
interests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. WERDEL] is recog- 
nized 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, on 
Friday the 27th of July, under general 
debate, I was able to obtain about 3 
minutes in which to give the Com- 
mittee what I believe to be vital infor- 
mation on this subject. At that time, I 
pointed out that our Supreme Court was 
established by the framers of our Con- 
stitution to interpret that Constitution 
as well as the laws of this legislature. 
From its very beginning the framers of 
the Constitution and the citizens of the 
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United States have believed that Con- 
stitution to be governed by the doctrine 
of stare decisis. 

That is the doctrine of following the 
rules and principles of previous judi- 
cial decisions unless that contravenes 
the ordinary principles of justice. That, 
Mr. Chairman, was the doctrine that 
common law courts imposed upon itself 
to creat the great body of the common 
law. That was the doctrine that once 
guaranteed to the American people that 
the Constitution would not be changed 
by redefinition of words and phrases. 

I want to point out during the con- 
sideration of this bill that there could 
have been only one purpose for our late 
President Roosevelt seeking to pack the 
United States Supreme Court. He 
sought to overcome the principle of our 
Constitution that no one man is fit and 
qualified to be an autocrat. Using po- 
litical demagogery and such phrases as 
“nine old men,” he sought to obtain the 
right to hand pick and appoint a ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court of this 
land, either through the process of forc- 
ing resignations of the then members of 
the Court or by expanding the numbers 
of men on that bench by act of Con- 
gress. His only purpose was to force 
that bench to overrule prior decisions 
and accept his philosophy of expanded 
Executive powers. This, Mr. Chairman, 
is stateism, whether it be called au- 
tocracy, socialism, communism, nazism, 
or fascism. 

While our late President was seeking 
to expand his powers and control a sub- 
servient Supreme Court, one of their 
members stood up on the floor of the 
United States Senate and said as a Mem- 
ber of the other body and I quote: 

No doctrine of stare decisis applies to 
opinions in constitutional interpretation. 


This, Mr. Chairman, is a statement 
that the Supreme Court can give new 
meaning to words used wLen our Consti- 
tution was formed and thus change the 
meaning of that document. It says the 
Supreme Court can expand its own 
powers set forth in that document and 
that it can expand the enumerated pow- 
ers of the executive and contract the 
powers of the legislature. It says that 
it can find new proprietary rights and 
powers of the Federal Government as 
against those of the respective States, 
Yes, Mr. Chairman, it says that it can 
deny through the use of Lew and vague 
language and redefinition of words and 
phrases the very existence of all rights 
reserved to the States and the people 
by the tenth amendment, as so ably 
drafted by the Delegate from Virginia, 
Mr. Mason. 

Here again our Socialist planners are 
following England. It is more than co- 
incidence that this country is the last 
strong bulwark against autocracy in 
its new form, socialism. Let us remem- 
ber that Lord Coke often referred to the 
incontestable rights of Englishmen. Mr. 
Chairman, these were the rights of indi- 
vidual Englishmen. Lord Coke spoke, 
however, before individual Englishmen 
mistakenly lost those individual rights 
against James II in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is true, they won in their revo- 
lution against James II. However, they 
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foolishly placed all rights in the hands 
of their Parliament, No longer did they 
have incontestable rights of the Eng- 
lishmen against their government. In 
the exercise of their new rights, that 
Parliament within a 100 years even re- 
voked the charter of the Massachusetts 
Colony. There were no vested rights of 
individuals. Today, that Parliament 
even denies the individual the right to 
quit his job and seek a different field of 
employment. It even tells an individual 
that he must leave his home which was 
the home of his father and his father’s 
father and live in another part of Eng- 
land for the interest of socialism ex- 
pressed by government needs, 

Mr. Chairman, I would also direct the 
Committee’s attention to the fact that 
unother Socialist-thinking member of 
th- United States Supreme Court, Mr. 
Justice Douglas, recently wrote an article 
which appears in 49 Columbia Law Re- 
view, pages 735 to 755, in which he com- 
pletely denies that either he as a Justice 
or the Court is bound by the doctrine of 
stare decisis. Justice Frankfurter in 
his Cardozo lecture entitled “Some Re- 
flections on the Reading of Statutes” re- 
frained from discussing stare decisis as 
relating to the weight to be given to 
prior decisions construing acts of the 
Congress although this seems clearly to 
have been within the scope of his subject. 

It is true that these Socialist thinkers 
on the Supreme Court Bench are opposed 
by others on that Bench. Mr. Justice 
Jackson in an address before the Ameri- 
can Law Institute declared that— 

I could not believe that any person who 
at all values the judicial process or distin- 
guishes its method and philosophy from those 
of the political and legislative process would 


abandon or substantially impair the rule 
of stare decisis. 


A further analysis of Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter’s attitude appears in an 
article by Charlotte C. Bernhardt en- 
titled Supreme Court Reversals on Con- 
stitutional Issues,” 34 Cornell Law 
Quarterly, pages 55 to 70. She said: 

Only recently in 1944, members of the 
Supreme Court have voiced severe criticism 
of their brethren for an alleged tendency to 
reject former rulings. It is mainly Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts who has decried this attitude; 
in Smith v. Allwright (No. 33), he censured 
the majority as follows: 

“This tendency, it seems to me, indicates 
an intolerance for what those who have com- 
posed this Court in the past have conscien- 
tiously and deliberately concluded, and in- 
volves an assumption that knowledge and 
wisdom reside in us which was denied to 
our predecessors.” 


And he was joined by Mr. Justice 
rankfurter, who expressed his appre- 

hension for the good reputation of the 
upreme Court: 

Respect for tribunals must fall when the 
bar and the public come to understand that 
nothing that has been said in prior adjudi- 
cation has force in a current controversy. 


Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most 
dangerous conditions presently existing 
in our country. Mr. Justice Black wrote 
the decision of California against the 
United States. He was joined in that de- 
cision by Mr. Justice Douglas. Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas wrote the decision of Louisi- 


ana against the United States and the 
decision of Texas against the United 
States. He was joined in those two de- 
cisions by Mr. Justice Black. These de- 
cisions overruled rules and principles es- 
tablished in about 50 other United 
States decisions, in order to give more 
proprietary interests and powers to the 
Federal Government at the expense of 
the State governments and the vested 
individual rights of free Americans. I 
challenge any unbiased, honest mind to 
not see herein the effect of our Executive 
hand-picking poorly trained men with 
Socialist tendencies for our Supreme 
Court. 

If you want further evidence, I direct 
your attention to the fact that Mr. Jus- 
tice Black and Mr. Justice Douglas were 
the only two who dissented in the Su- 
preme Court decision which upheld the 
constitutionality of the non-Communist 
affidavit provisions placed in the Labor- 
Management Relations Act by this Con- 
gress in its eightieth session. That de- 
cision was rendered about 2 years ago. 
If you want further evidence, it was Mr. 
Justice Black and Mr. Justice Douglas 
who dissented in the Supreme Court de- 
cision sustaining the conviction of the 
11 Communist leaders in the decision of 
that Court this year. 

Mr. Chairman, we are here consider- 
ing the correction of the three decisions, 
that of California, Louisiana, and Texas, 
I have heretofore mentioned. It is true 
that the Congress alone cannot correct 
the damage done to the Constitution by 
the Justices, hand-picked by a social- 
planning executive in order to give the 
American people what he thinks is good 
for them, in those three decisions. We 
can, however, by act of this Congress, 
return to the States their proper owner- 
ship and jurisdiction over the tidelands 
and the navigable and international in- 
land waters. It would be a serious error 
in considering this bill if any of our 
membership doubt that our executive 
Socialist planners are using the decisions 
of the Supreme Court now being con- 
sidered to assert the complete powers of 
the National Government over all water 
rights and streams in the Nation. I as- 
sure you it is being done at this very hour 
in California. I assure you that people 
who have owned water rights to streams 
pertinent to their ranches for 80 years 
are being told by the Federal Bureau of 
Reclamation that they have no right ex- 
cept in last analysis as defined by the 
United States Government and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. Each such claim 
is an individual and 99 percent of those 
individuals do not have the funds to 
fight their case to the United States Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Chairman, if <hey 
had the funds, they would not have the 
heart unless their elected Members of 
Congress reassert the existence of the 
incontestable rights of the States and 
American citizens under their Consti- 
tution. 

In conclusion, I again remind you that 
we cannot here repair the damage done 
to our Constitution by the successful Su- 
preme Court packing to comply with the 
desires of demagogs. The true meaning 
of that constitutional language will have 
to be reconsidered by future Supreme 


Courts whose appointments have been 
based upon their qualifications and 
training and their abiding conviction 
that the American people are still fit to 
be free. I submit to you that the original 
4-to-3 decision rendered by Mr. custice 
Black and Mr. Justice Douglas and two 
others amounts to an assertion that there 
is another way to amend the Constitu- 
tion other than the ways expressed in the 
Constitution itself. That new method 
is to retain Executive power through po- 
litical bribery programs for a period of 
20 years and thus outlive the majority of 
the members of the Supreme Court. The 
Executive then appoints hand-picked So- 
cialist thinkers who are confirmed by a 
majority of the other body elected on a 
political bribery program. The rest is 
easy. Those people who believes that 
there is a difference between coveting 
your neighbor’s goods individually or col- 
lectively in groups called unions and po- 
litical parties and who believe that it is 
no violation of the Ten Commandments 
to steal so long as you use only economic 
force and political bribery can amend 
that Constitution by redefinition of its 
words and phrases. Here are Socialists 
under the guise of legality forcing our 
States and our individuals to give up 
their rights mistakenlr given up by Eng- 
lishmen in their successful revolution 
against King James II. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we in this body 
condemn this action of our Executive 
acting through the Supreme Court and 
unless the other body of this Congress 
returns to the requirement that there 
be an equal balance of appointments to 
the Federal bench, there are in fact no 
longer the “incontestable rights of our 
States and individual Americans.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. HEBERT] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the Committee, I am a simple 
man and being a simple man I am many 
times confused and confounded by baf- 
fling legalistic expressions and ter- 
minology. 

For many hours now we have heard 
distinguished and able members of this 
body state and restate the legal prob- 
lems which they say have been projected 
into this matter because of the attempt 
of the Federal Government to take away 
from the several States their sovereign 
rights. It would be presumptuous on 
my part to discuss the legal technicali- 
ties, especially since I am not a lawyer, a 
fact of which this body was made most 
conscious in the last Congress. 

As a simple man, however, possessed 
of the common every day garden variety 
of intelligence, I refuse to accept this 
problem as something difficult and per- 
plexing. 

It is a simple problem. 

The only question involved is whether 
or not a strong, powerful centralized 
Federal Government, functioning as a 
democracy in the accepted sense of the 
word, has the moral or legal right to 
use that power and that strength to take 
away from States that which belongs 
morally and constitutionally to those 
States. 

It is as simple as that. 
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The question is basically whether or 
not the law of the jungle shall become 
the law of the land. 

If the Federal Government through 
its might and its power takes away from 
the States the land which belongs to 
those States, then surely, Mr. Chairman, 
there is no difference in that procedure 
than the law of the jungle where power 
and might rules. 

This is fundamentally a question of 
whether or not constitutiona: govern- 
ment shall survive or shall perish before 
the onslaught of devious Ganking attacks 
designed to destroy part by part, bit by 
bit, the sacred guaranties of a sacred 
heritage. 

The issue is far greater and far more 
imporiant than whether or not the 
sovereign States own their tidelands or 
whether the Federal Government has the 
paramount power of domain over them. 

The tidelands are of transitory impor- 
tance. Of perpetual importance to free 
men, in a democracy, is the eternal 
vigilance which is necessary to safeguard 
their liberties, whether personal or prop- 
erty. 

The important thing, the all-impor- 
tant thing, is the degree to which this 
fallacious philosophy of government 
cancer will spread. I submit that if we 
do not stop it right now it will spread 
and destroy the entire fabric of constitu- 
tional government and will make a 
mockery of the ideal of a government of 
law instead of a government of men. 

I shall not attempt to invade those 
areas which have so thoroughly been 
discussed here on this floor, but I think 
it quite necessary to understand the 
fundamentals involved. 

Principles are the same whether ap- 
plied to man or beest. 

There is no difference of principle in 
the law of the animal which rules 
through brute force and strength and 
the nation which under the guise of law 
arbitrarily takes for itself that which be- 
longs to a State. Might does not make 
right. 

I will not attempt to repeat many of 
the observations which have been made 
during this debate, nor will I attempt, as 
I have indicated, to discuss the legal 
aspects, but in order to better under- 
stand the principle involved it is neces- 
sary that I do review briefly the histori- 
cal facts in connection with the owner- 
ship of the so-called tidelands. 

State ownership of tidelands is older 
than the Constitution itself. The Arti- 
cles of Confederation, adopted by the 
Original Thirteen States after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which preced- 
ed the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States, provided—article IX— 
that “no State shall be deprived of ter- 
ritory for the benefit of the United 
States.” 

By the Treaty of Independence in 1783, 
which followed the success of the Revo- 
lutionary War, the British Crown relin- 
quished to the Thirteen Original States 
by name “all claims to the government, 
proprietary and territorial rights of the 
same, and every part thereof,” and fixed 
the boundary of the States into the At- 
lantic Ocean comprehending all islands 
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within 20 leagues of any part of the 
shores of the United States. 

I hold here in my hand a copy of this 
Treaty of American Independence and 
a certified photostat of the map to which 
I shall refer. 

The map is entitled “An Accurate Map 
of the United States of America accord- 
ing to the Treaty of Peace of 1783.” This 
map definitely shows “the twenty leagues 
line” off the Atlantic coastal States, 
which is our Atlantic coast boundary, 
and not the so-called 3-mile belt which 
has recently been adopted by our State 

2partment in its official statements. 

These historic facts cannot be success- 
fully questioned. They have been ad- 
judicated upon by the Supreme Court of 
the United States as far back as 1823 
when the Court held that, by this treaty, 
the powers of government and the right 
to soil which had previously been in 
Great Britain, passed definitely to the 
Original Thirteen States, and that their 
boundaries were fixed at the 20-league 
line in the second article of the treaty. 

And again in 1827 the same Court held 
that the Original States had acquired 
their original title by grants from the 
Crown; that each State declared itself 
sovereign according to the limits of its 
territory in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and their right of title was estab- 
lished by the most solemn of all interna- 
tional acts, the treaty of peace. The 
Court there held, too, that— 

There was no territory within the United 
States that was claimed in any other right 
than that of some one of the Confederate 
States. 


Again resorting to fundamentals, in 
1842 the same Court held that— 

When the Revolution took place the peo- 
ple of each State became themselves sov- 
ereign; and in that character hold the ab- 
soluve right to all their navigable waters 
and the soil under them for their own com- 
mon use, subject only to the rights since 
surrendered by the Constitution to the gen- 
eral Government. 


And in 1845, again the same Court held 
that all States since admitted on an 
equal footing with the original States 
have the same rights, sovereignty, and 
jurisdiction over this subject as the 
original States, and to them belong the 
navigable waters and soils under them; 
and that these were not granted by the 
Constitution to the United States but 
were reserved to the States respectively. 

And for over a hundred years, as oth- 
er Members who have preceded me have 
already pointed out, it was held again 
and again that the principle had long 
been settled in the highest Court of the 
land that each State, including the 
Great Lakes States, owns the beds of all 
the waters within its jurisdiction; and 
that the ownership of State tidelands is 
in fact a property right which belongs 
to the people of the States respectively, 

In view of the clear cut and unques- 
tionable ownership of the so-called tide- 
lands by the States, it perhaps becomes 
difficult to understand as to why any 
question was ever raised against the 
States’ just property rights. 

In order to understand the answer to 
this question, which is a natural ques- 
tion, it is again necessary to examine the 
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fundamentals and history of what has 
been taking place in our country during 
recent years, 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States every citizen is guaranteed cer- 
tain inalienable rights and to each State 
is guaranteed sovereignty. 

But have these guaranties been re- 
spected in our time? 

For many years now our personal 
rights and the rights of individualism 
have been gradually whittled away 
through a series of processes which has 
carried the American Nation closer and 
closer to the brink of complete statism. 

Of course I know those who have par- 
ticipated in the scheme will deny it, but 
the facts speak for themselves. Their 
denials cannot wash out their footprints 
on the road to socialism and statism. 

Whereas we were founded as a free 
and independent people and have build- 
ed our massive strength on that prem- 
ise of individuality, we today actually 
find ourselves in the throes of a vast 
Federal bureaucracy which seeks to con- 
trol the very lives of men through a pa- 
ternalistic Government allegedly guar- 
anteeing security from the cradle to the 
grave through a process of making the 
strong weak and the weak supposedly 
strong. 

It is most interesting to note that the 
architects of this type of government 
were also the very same individuals who 
first advanced this idea of the Federal 
grab of the tidelands through the sheer 
power of the Federal Government. 
These same individuals are the same who 
originally planned the death of personal 
freedom, 

It is interesting to note that today 
those newspaper columnists and those 
radio commentators who have consist- 
ently followed the party line of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal are the very ones 
who now are in the front line of attack 
with their smear propaganda and dis- 
tortion of facts. 

They would have you believe that this 
is a matter beneficial to the selfish in- 
terest of only three of the 48 States— 
Louisiana, Texas, and California. 

Louisiana, Texas and California are 
only symbols. 

Every State in the United States—in 
New England, in the Pacific Northwest, 
in the Midwest, in the South, have as 
much at stake in this proposition as 
have the States of Louisiana, Texas and 
California. 

Does constitutional government mean 
less to the States of Washington, the 
Dakotas, Pennsylvania, and yes, Mis- 
souri, than to the people and the States 
of Louisiana, and California and Texas? 

I will not believe that constitutional 
government and liberty means less to 
them than to those of us who through 
chance of nature find the so-called tide- 
lands in our sovereign boundaries. 

This is not a tidelands fight of three 
States. It is a constitutional and moral 
fight of 48 States. 

It is a remarkable coincidence, if it is 
a coincidence, but I refuse to accept it as 
such. The case history of the progress 
of this plan has been carried out too or- 
oa and too methodically for coinci- 

ence, 
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All these schemes have been spawned 
in the same unholy bed shared by social- 
ism and siatism. 

Each day we have seen our own in- 
dividual liberties chained tighter and 
tighter to the jail bars of bureaucratic 
control. 

The effort to grab the tidelands is the 
first step to do the same thing to our nat- 
ural resources. 

After the oil in the tidelands will come 
the copper, the coal, the bauxite, the gold 
and the silver, and the fish and whatever 
else nature has endowed this Nation and 
its people. 

Then will come industry itself. 

h, it is all so clear. 

It's all in the same picture; all in the 
same pattern; all in the same scheme; 
all in the same plot to destroy constitu- 
tional government. 

No State, whether it be an inland, or 
interior State, or coastal State, is free 
from the threatening grasp of our Fed- 
eral bureaucracy. They would now at- 

empt to divide and conquer by pretend- 
ing not to claim the inland waters be- 
longing to the States. 

Ecowever, we must be mindful of the 
fact that, in the recent decisions, the 
Supreme Court held that no commit- 
ments or acts of any Federal agency is 
binding upon the United States, and 
whenever the same ambitious depart- 
ments decide to move in and take over 
inland waters and their valuable re- 
sources under the pretext of the Feceral 
Government’s power and dominion, the 
same fate will befall the inland States 
as threatens the coastal States, unless 
this Congress acts definitely under its 
constitutional power or declare that the 
States shall not be deprived of territory 
for the benefit of the United States. 

It is incumbent upon this Congress, to 
disclaim or to quitclaim to the States 
their ownership of their own tidelands. 
This Congress cannot sit idly by and per- 
mit departments of the United States 
Government to confiscate or nationalize 
the properties of our States. We can no 
more condone such nationalization here 
than we pretend to disapprove of the 
Iranian way of nationalization. At least 
in Than, it is the Iranian Government 
which owns its resources, and there a 

ontractual right only, instead of the 
right of ownership of the resources, is at 
stake. 

But here, the efforts of certain indi- 
viduals and of certain departments of 
the Federal Government are directed at 
the brazen confiscation of the property 
of the States. 

That is nationalism, or socialism, or 
communism—call it what you will. They 
are all peas in the same pod. 

Success for this Federal grab could only 
be the forerunner to nationalization of 
the submerged lands and property of the 
inland States—then, I repeat, nationali- 
zation of private property and industry. 

We cannot escape the fact that this 
would be the ultimate result of the appli- 
cation of the new ideology adopted by the 
present day Court that where the issue 
is one between “the mere legal title” and 
“the paramount power and dominion of 
the Fasleral Government, the latter must 
prevail.” 








It is the law of the jungle, given the 
sugar coating of legalistic phrasing, but 
still the law of the jungle. 

I submit that, as Members of Congress, 
sworn to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States, which made the Treaty of 
Independence the supreme law of the 
land, we cannot subscribe to this foreign 
philosophy of government which we are 
dedicated to destroy instead of nour- 
ishing. 

Yesterday it was our individal free- 
doms which these false leaders set about 
to destroy. 

Today the first assault is being made 
upon our property. 

Tomorrow, with our individual and 
property rights destroyed, the objective 
of those despoilers of pure demccracy, 
will have been achieved, and our children 
will be the vassals of a strong centralized 
government which rules by the law of 
the jungle without respect for the law 
of morals. 

No gentleman, nc—we must preserve 
the rights of the people and the States— 
we must protect and preserve our struc- 
ture of constitutional government. We 
shall not allow the law of constitutional 
government to be replaced by the law of 
the jungle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California {[Mr. Yorty] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I apolo- 
gize for taking this additional time. I 
do so only because my good friend the 
gentleman from Ohio {Mr. FerrcHan] 
stated that the Santa Margarita River 
suit mentioned by me was brought by the 
Government only in its proprietary ca- 
pacity to quiet title to water rights which 
it acquired by purchase. I have before 
me the testimony of the special United 
States attorney in that suit which he 
gave before a committee of the other 
body, which committee was considering 
the question of waiving the immunity of 
the United States from suit in water 
cases. The special United States attor- 
ney to whom I am referring is the one 
who filed the suit I previously mentioned 
as being against some 14,000 water users 
in the Santa Margarita River shed in 
southern California. That suit is based 
upon the fact thet the Government 
bought a ranch about 10 years ago and 
turned it into a military establishment. 
Prior to that all of the rights were un- 
questionably governed by our State law, 
the same as any other rights. 

The question involved is: When the 
Federal Government comes in and buys 
riparian property, does that change all 
of the water rights along the whole water 
course? Do the sovereign rights in some 
way supersede your State law? My 
frien] from Ohio said, “Why, they merely 
sued in a proprietary capacity.” But let 
me read to you what the special United 
States attorney said when testifying be- 
fore the committee of the other body. 
He said: 

The United States can function in only 
one way. It can function only as a sov- 
ereign. It doesn’t matter whether it is buy- 
ing water rights in the Provo River or send- 
ing me to Korea or sending Eisenhower to 
Europe, it is functioning in the same capac- 
ity. It cannot function otherwise. 
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Then after another question by a Sen- 
ator he said: 

But the matter transcends the ownership— 
incidentally, am I taking too much time 





What he probably should have said is 
that he was talking too frankly. He was 
getting near to a discussion of the theory 


of paramount sovereign rights. He shut 
up right there. 
Previously, he said, in speaking of this 
case in San Diego: 
e « 
wins l 
d nm h } 





California iper 
the Government 


> jurisdiction 


Then he goes on to explain his sov- 
ereignty theories and the iacts as seen 
by him. 

So in the complaint which he filed 
against these citizens who had been 
using the water on that river long ucfore 
the Government came in, this is what 
the Government asked the court to 
declare “that this court quiet the title of 
the United States of America in and to 
its rights to the use of water in the Santa 
Margarita River, and that it adjudge, de- 
clare, and determine that all of the rights 
of the United States of America in and to 
the Santa Margarita River are para- 
mount to the rights of the defendants 
herein named.” 

Thus, you see the tidelands theo 
being invoked to take, without payment, 
private water rights on an inland stream 
on the ground of netional defense needs 
of the sovereign which possesses, accord- 
ing to the United States attorney, some 
new enlarged paramount power or right 
which “transcends mere” owgership 
which heretofore was a sufficiently re- 
spected right to protect one from having 
his property confiscated even by the 
national sovereign 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rece 
nizes the gent!eman from California |M 
HOLIFIELD }. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, in 
the time allotted me I want to try to 
briefly make four points. 

First, for over 100 years the States 
have owned these marginal lands ana 
have dealt with the Federal Government 
onthe basis of ownership through grants- 
in-aid which were matched by the Stat 
The Federal Government 
mission by the States to build harbors, 
breakwaters, and all that sort of thin 
It has heen established that the § 2 
has owned these rights. It was only in 
1947 that these rights were challenged 
and were removed fror the St 
tion of the Supreme Court. 

The second point I want to make 
that the right to defend or the power to 
defend, which was centralized in the 
Federal Union, had nothing to do with 
ownership of that which was to be de- 
fended. In other words, the Federal 

Government was charged with the de- 
fense of our Nation, but it did not nec- 
essarily have to have ownership. I will 


ry 
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was given per- 
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call your attention to the English law, 
whieh is different: from ours, in which 
the marginal lands are not only con- 
trolled but they are owned by the King. 
In this country they have been defended 
by the Federal Government, but pri- 
vate ownership has always prevailed. 

Third, on the subject of maximum in- 
come, I want you to know that the State 
of California is averaging cbout 30 per- 
cent royalties from these oil companies. 
All of that money is going for the bene- 
fit of the people, for the purchase of 
parks, for the maintenance of beaches, 
against erosion, and general protection 
of the beaches along the whole of the 
1,000-mile coast line of California. 

My fourth point relates to leasing 
scandals and maximum returns. It has 
been stated that if the Federal Govern- 
ment controls these oil lands they will 
give better protection to the people than 
the States will give. I want to point out 
to you that once under a Republican 
regime we had the great Teapot Dome 
scandal which involved the surrender 
of the people’s rights by those who were 
in charge of Federal lands. Then, again, 
under a Democratic adminirstration we 
had the same thing attempted in the 
California Elk Hills oil lease contro- 
versy, which was stopped by this House 
3 or 4 years ago, when the Naval Reserve 
people tried to give certain advantageous 
rights to private oil companies. That 
was stopped by this House. These are 
two cases in which the Federal Govern- 
ment did own lands that had oil, and in 
both cases leasing scandals occurred. 

I will therefore take my chance on 
States obtaining maximum benefits from 
the oil companies. I will also take my 
chance on the integrity of State leasing 
officials. In my opinion the decentral- 
ization of oil leases as now obtaining un- 
der State leasing, is an added protection 
against monopolistic leases to a limited 
number of large oil companies. 

I want to point out also that the aver- 
age receipt on oil lands leased by the 
Federal Government is about 12% per- 
cent, and as I have already pointed out, 
the average receipts from the oil com- 
panies in the State of California is 30 
percent, so when it comes to making a 
charge that this is an oil bill to protect 
the oil companies, I state to you that 
under most Federal leases the oil com- 
panies obtain a much more advan- 
tageous position than under California 
oil leases. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, a num- 
ber of years ago I was a member of a 
Committee of Congress which studied the 
tidelands problem. The study which I 
made was largely directed at the use of 
tidelands from a national defense view- 
point. I did, however, at that time study 
the problem from every angle and as a 
result of these extended studies, I formed 
the definite opinion that it would be a 
most serious mistake to permit the 
United States to grab title to these lands. 

While I do not think that H. R. 4484 
is to any extent a perfect bill, it more 
nearly embodies my idea of the handling 
of the tidelands situation than any meas- 
ure presented to us for consideration at 
the present time. Certainly it is far su- 
perior to the substitute which is pre- 
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sented to us and I, therefore, hope that 
H. R. 4484 is finally adopted. 

This problem is not a new one in the 
life of Congress. I can recall in 1938 
when the matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the American public by the 
ageressive attitude of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in attempting to take over these 
tidelands. In due course the States in- 
volved, including my own State of Loui- 
siana, were brought into the United 
States Supreme Court and made to de- 
fend their title to the submerged lands, 
commonly known as the tidelands, along 
their respective shore lines. In due 
course th2 Supreme Court of the United 
States, reversing what, in my opinion, 
has been the lew of this country for 
many years, heid that the Federal Gov- 
ernment possessed a superior right to the 
lands off-shore of the scveral States. 
This decision has caused our States much 
concern and arising out of it has come 
this tug-of-war to settle finally the title 
to these lands. 

In the course of my- investigations I 
found that experts estimated one-third 
of the known oil reserves within the 
United States are located in the tide- 
lands. So large are the reserves in cer- 
tain tideland areas that it is difficult to 
conceive anc impossible to estimate the 
value of these minerals. Development 
has proceedel cautiously pending final 
settlement of the title and at a time when 
this councry is facing serious overseas 
petroleum problems, no adequate pro- 
gram and no orderly development can be 
brought about. Until the question of 
title is finally disposed of the uncer- 
tainty must produce only indecision, in- 
action and failure in proper develop- 
ment. 

This unfortunately is the prevailing 
situation at the very moment when it is 
vital that we should have some develop- 
ment of tidelands. Our huge needs for 
petroleum production are ever on the in- 
crease and our imports from overseas 
production are constantly on the in- 
ciease, ‘ 

The last war showed only too clearly 
the difficulty of transporting overseas 
petroleum in time of hostilities. I had 
occasion to witness the destruction of oil 
tankers along the Atlantic seaboard as 
they attempted to bring crude oil into 
the United States for refining and con- 
sumption here. It is, therefore, most 
important that we develop our homeland 
natural resources, especially of petroleum 
products, and keep them in an active or 
stand-by condition for the difficult time, 
should it ever come, when this country 
will again be plunged into war. 

In a sense the Gulf of Mexico is an 
inland lake. It is susceptible of defense 
and should the tidelands be developed, it 
will furnish our Nation most valuable 
means of producing petroleum products 
without the long overseas haul. In the 
Gulf of Mexico defense measures can be 
used to protect submerged, developed oil 
lands. 

As long as an uncertainty exists in the 
title to these lands, we in the United 
States cannot expect private industry 
and initiative to attempt to work out 
proper development of them. No oil 
company is going to spend $100,000 to 
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drill a deep tidelands oil well without a 
suitable assurance of title. No large 
production can be expected from this 
area and little real development build- 
ing up our oil reserves is indicated until 
this great problem is finally resolved. 
The consevation history of the United 
States, with laws backing up many years 
of experience in handling oil problems, 
guarantees that the way to get early and 
orderly development for oil and gas 
properties of the tidelands is through 
State ownership. I am satisfied that 
when title is confirmed in the vayvious 
States, quick and vigorous measures will 
be taken to drill these fields forming the 
bed of the ocean adjacent to our States. 

In the long pull, Mr, Chairman, there 
is no question but what it is to the in- 
terest of this Nation that the State titles 
in the tidelands be confirmed. Cen- 
tralization has gone far already to mak- 
ing our Government a Federal hier- 
archy. More centralization will have the 
effect of changing our type and form of 
government and still more centraliza- 
tion may even effect the fundamental 
constitutional rights and freedoms of 
which we all boast and of which we are 
all very proud. The trend of national 
control in this direction has been the 
subject of controversy in almost every 
newspaper and every radio program. 
Few forums fail to broadcast comments 
and arguments regarding controls and 
Federal usurpation of State powers and 
authority. Now by this proposition the 
United States is attempting to take over 
the control of a vast public domain 
which for 150 years has belonged to the 
various States. We should certainly ag- 
gressively defend the title of the States 
to this property and do our best to pre- 
vent the overweaning and overwhelm- 
ing influence of the Federal Government 
from completely effacing the prestige and 
authority and rights of the several 
States. We all vote for good govern- 
ment, for constitutional government and 
for a long-range government of freedom 
and constitutional rights by supporting 
vigorously H. R. 4484 and thereby stop 
for all time the avaricious and greedy 
encroachment of the United States upon 
the last great citadel of local authority: 
namely, ownership of the State public 
domain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hriirncs]. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said by the supporters of this 
amendment and the substitute on behalf 
of Federal ownership and control and 
operation of the submerged coastal lands. 
I think many of us here in Washington, 
who have seen the vast Federal bureauc- 
racy taking over some of the functions 
that free competitive enterprise should 
deal with, can quickly come to the con- 
clusion that the States and private en- 
terprise itself can do a much better job 
of handling the production of natural 
resources found in these subraerged 
lands. 

I should like to point out a few im- 
portant statistics in support of my stand 
and my opposition to the ame ent 
and to the substitute. There are five 
public-land Sates producing oil and gas 
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on land that the Federal Government 
owns. The Federal Government owns 
36'4 percent of the acreage in those pub- 
lic-land States, but it produces only 13 
percent of the oil and gas in those States, 
despite the fact that it owns more than 
one-third of the land. In 1946, on leases 
obtained from the Federal Government 
on publicly owned land producing gas 
and oil, 62,000,000 barrels were produced. 
In those same States some 380,000,000 
barrels of oil were produced on lands 
leased from the States themselves, a 
pretty good indication that the States 
are not falling down on the job in see- 
ing that these natural resources are de- 
veloped and processed. It is a pretty 
good indicaticn that it would be much 
better to allow these resources to be de- 
veloped under the control and owner- 
ship of the States themselves than by a 
was.cful Federal Government. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

ir. SHORT. In corroboration of what 
the gentleman from California has 
stated, and also the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr, Brooks], I happen to 
have been the chairman of the special 
committee that held exhaustive and ex- 
tensive hearings on petroleum and petro- 
leum products in the Eightieth Congress. 
We reported unanimously in favor of 
letting this matter to the States, because 
from a practical point of view you will 
never get the oil if you put it in a cen- 
tralized Federal bureaucracy. 

Mr. HILLINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man and I agree with him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BurnsIpE] 
to the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER.] 

The amendment to the substitute 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
CELLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sicn (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 38, noes 114. 

So the substitute amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANSFIELD: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the Secretary of the Interior, under such 
regulations and subject to such terms and 
conditions as he may prescribe, is author- 
ized to issue mineral leases covering the 
submerged lands of the Continental Shelf. 
The Secretary shall require the payment 
under each such lease of a royalty of not 
less than 124% percent of the amount or 


value of the production saved, removed, or 
sold under such lease, 

“Sec. 2. All moneys received by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior from leases issued pur- 
suant to this act shall be held in a special 
account in the Treasury during the present 
national emergency, and until the Congress 
shall otherwise provide the moneys in such 
special account shall be used only for such 
urgent developments essential to the na- 
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tional defense and the national security as 
the Congress may determine. After the 
termination of such national emergency the 
moneys in such special account shall be used 
exclusively as grants-in-aid of primary, 
secondary, and higher education. 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby created a National 
Advisory Council on Grants-in-Aid of Edu- 
cation (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Coun- 
cil’), to be composed of 12 persons having 
experience in the fields of education and 
public administration, 4 to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, 4 by the 
Speaker of the House, and 4 by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. No more than 
two from each group of four appointees shall 
be members of the same political party. It 
shall be the function of the Council to for- 
mulate and transmit to the President of the 
United States, for submission to the Con- 
gress not later than February 1, 1953, a plan 
for the equitable allocation of the moneys 
available under section 2 for use as grants- 
in-aid of primary, secondary, and higher 
education. 

“SkEc. 4. It shall be the duty of every State 
or political subdivision or grantee thereof 
having issued any mineral lease or grant 
covering submerged lands of the Continental 
Shelf to file with the Attorney General of 
the United States on or before December 31, 
1951, a statement of the moneys or other 
things of value received by such State or 
political subdivision or grantee from or on 
account of each such lease or grant since 
January 1, 1940, and the Attorney General 
shall submit the Statements so received to 
the Congress not later than February 1, 
1952.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
provide that royalties received under certain 
mineral leases covering submerged lands of 
the Continental Shelf shall be set aside in 
the Treasury for use as grants-in-aid of 
education, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to the bill under con- 
sideration. It provides a systerr of aid 
to education, which is not within the 
contemplation or purview of this bill. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
will state it. 

Mr. BUDGE. I have an amendment 
on the desk to section 3 of the joint 
resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
reached section 3. 

Mr. BUDGE. In view of the fact that 
this amendment seeks to strike out the 
enacting clause and everything after it, 
if the amendment is adopted will I have 
an opportunity to offer my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment 
proposes to strike out all after the first 
section as a substitute. 

Does the gentleman from Montana 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, it 
appears to me that the point of order 
may possibly be raisefl on the basis of 
the fact that the bill now before us, H. 8. 
4484, is in effect a quit claim bill and 
supposedly refers to the vesting of title 
only. It would appear to me, however, 
that under title III of H. R. 4484 this 
bill goes beyond the setting up or the 
vesting of title, in that it has to do with 
the leasing and the terms under which 
leases of these lands may be under- 
taken. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I submit the 
amendment is in order. 


The gentleman 


We have not 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Walter bill, H. R. 4484, would dispose of 
any rights the United States may have 
in the marginal sea. This is a disposi- 
tion of property. The Mansfield bill 
would authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to lease off-shore lands for the 
development of oil, both under present- 
ly existing and new leases. This, too, is 
a disposition of property. The Mans- 
field amendment merely says that the 
revenues derived from these leases shall 
be used first for the national defense and 
then for educational purposes. The al- 
location of the revenue for specific pur- 
poses does not keep the bill from being 
a leasing bill, and therefore the amend- 
ment is germane to the issue before the 
House, which is the disposition of off- 
shore oil resources. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the amendment is 
in order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Smit of Virgi- 
aia). The Chair is prepared to rule. 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana not only deals with 
oil leases, but undertakes to set up a new 
agency of Government and to divert the 
fund for educational grants and educa- 
tional purposes, a subject which is with- 
in the exclusive jurisdiction of another 
committee of the House, namely the 
Committee on Education and Labor. In 
view of that fact the Chair is constrained 
to sustain the point of order. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. 

will state it. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
provision in the Mansfield bill which sets 
up a commission to allocate funds were 
deleted, then his amendment would be 
in proper order, is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. If such an amend- 
ment is offered and a point of order 
should be made to it, the Chair will then 
pass on the question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I have just offered 
recognizes the fact that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has ruled 
emphatically that the control of the 
marginal area is vested in the Federal 
Government. 

This amendment would allocate the 
revenues to be derived from the sub- 
merged oil to a long-range program of 
public education in all the 48 States, 
instead of the few that happen to have 
oil off their coast. The whole country 
would benefit through the financial as- 
sistance which would be made available 
to our neglected public-school ‘system. 
The country would benefit also through 
the conservation of this submerged oil 
for national defense. In addition, all 
funis derived from this natural resource 


The gentleman 
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would, during the period of the present 
national emergency, be used for defense 
needs. 

The bill now before the House does 
not relate to the tidelands, which is the 
narrow strip of shore submerged at high 
tide and uncovered at low tide. Tide- 
lands belong to the States. The bill 
relates to what is more properly known 
as offshore lands or lands always under 
water. It is my understanding that 
under an act of the Texas Legislature, 
it could include the ocean or Gulf bed 
67 miles out to sea, and that under an 
act of the Louisiana Legislature it would 
include the ocean or Gulf bed 100 miles 
out to sea. This goes beyond the inter- 
nationally accepted 3-mile limit and in- 
dicates an intent on the part of the 
States to usurp to themselves sover- 
eignty of international waters, which 
rightfully belong to the National Gov- 
ernment. The bill before this body is 
intended to settle a dispute over the 
ownership of this land by vesting title 
to the States adjacent to it. The effect 
of the passage of this bill would be to 
overrule the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the lands 
properly belong to the United States and 
not to the various States so far affected. 

I should like to quote here from a 
statement made by the chief sponsor 
of this bill in the other body wherein 
Senator HiLt, of Alabama, in support 
of his proposal, says: 

Educational costs are soaring. Children 
born during the war are now about to enter 
school. In the next 4 years a tidal wave 
of 6-year-olds will hit the rickety structure 
of our already overcrowded grammar schools, 
If this great natural resource is devoted to 
education we will be able to improve our 
schools, build new ones, buy more textbooks, 
enlarge our libraries, raise salaries, and do 
it all without increasing taxes by a single 
penny. The revenue from this oil belongs 
to all the American people and not just to 
the people of three or four States whose 
claim is no more than that they were born 
next door to the oil deposits. 


I should like to emphasize that the 
amendment which I am offering is di- 
rectly in the tradition of the Land Grant 
College Act of 1862, which set aside a 
portion of the public lands in each State 
for the purpose of a State college. There 
is no greater use to which we could put 
the revenue derived from this natural 
resource than toward the education of 
our children and rehabilitation of our 
educational structure. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANSFIELD: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following; 


“TrTLe I 


“SECTION 1. That the United States hereby 
releases and relinquishes unto the several 
States and the persons lawfully entitled 
thereto under the laws of such States, and 
unto the respective lawful grantees, lessees, 
or possessors in interest thereof under State 
authority, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States, if any it has, in and to all 
lands beneath navigable inland waters with- 
in the boundaries of the respective States. 

“Sec. 2. As used in this act, the term 
“navigable” means navigable at the time of 
the admission of a State into the Union 
under the laws of the United States; the 
term “inland waters” includes the waters of 
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bays, rivers, ports, and harbors which are 
landward of the open sea, as well as the area 
covered and uncovered by the tides; and 
lands beneath navigable inland waters in- 
clude filled in or reclaimed lands which for- 
merly were within that category; the term 
“submerged coastal lands” means submerged 
lands lying seaward of the ordinary low- 
water mark on the coast of the United States 
and outside of the inland waters and ex- 
tending seaward to the outer edge of the 
Continental Shelf. 

“Sec. 3. Section 1 of this act shall not 
apply to rights of the United States in lands 
(1) which have been lawfully acquired by 
the United States from any State, either 
at the time of its admission into the Union 
or thereafter, or from any person in whom 
such rights had vested under the law of a 
State or under a treaty or Other arrange- 
ment between the United States and a for- 
eign power, or otherwise, or from a grantee 
or successor in interest of a State or such 
person; or (2) which were owned by the 
United States at the time of the admission 
of a State into the Union and which were 
expressly retained by the United States; or 
(3) which the United States lawfully holds 
under the law of the State in which the 
lands are situated; or (4) which are held by 
the United States in trust for the benefit 
of any person or persons, including any 
tribe, band, or group of Indians or for indi- 
vidual Indians. This act shall not apply 
to waterpower, or to the use of water for the 
production of power, or to any right to de- 
velop waterpower which has been or may 
be expressly reserved by the United States 
for its own benefit or for the benefit of its 
licensees or permittees under any law of the 
United States. 

“TITLE II 


“Sec. 101. Any right granted prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1951, by any State, political subdivision 
thereof, municipality, agency, or person hold- 
ing thereunder to construct, maintain, use, 
or occupy any dock, pier, wharf, jetty, or any 
other structure in submerged coastal lands, 
or any such right to the surface of filled-in 
or reclaimed land in such areas, is hereby 
recognized and confirmed by the United 
States for such term as was granted prior 
to January 1, 1951. 

“Src. 102. Nothing in sectfon 101 of this 
title shall be construed as confirming or 
recognizing any right with respect to oil, 
gas, or other minerals in submerged coastal 
lands; or as confirming or recognizing any 
interest in submerged coastal lands other 
than that essential to the right to construct, 
maintain, use, and occupy the structures 
enumerated in that section, or to the use and 
occupancy of the surface of filled-in or 
reclaimed land. 

“Src. 103. The structures enumerated in 
section 101 shall not be construed as includ- 
ing derricks, wells, or other installations in 
submerged coastal lands employed in the ex- 
ploration, development, extraction, and pro- 
duction of oil and gas or other minerals, or 
as including necessary structures for the de- 
velopment of water power. 

“Sec. 104. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to repeal, limit, or affect 
in any way any provision of law relating to 
the national defense, fisheries, the control of 
navigation, or the improvement, protection, 
and preservation of the navigable waters of 
the United States; or to repeal, limit, or af- 
fect any provision of law heretofore or here- 
after enacted pursuant to the constitutional 
authority of Congress to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and among the several 
States. 

“TitLe II 


“Src. 201. Any person seeking the authori- 
zation of the United States to use or occupy 
any submerged coastal lands for the con- 
struction of, or additions to, installations of 
the type enumerated in section 101 of title 
II of this act, shall apply therefor to the 








Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
who shall have authority to issue such au- 
thorization, upon such terms and conditions 
as in his discretion may seem appropriate. 

“Sec. 202. Within 2 years of the date of the 
enactment of this act, the Chief of Engineers 
shall submit to the Congress his recommen- 
dations with respect to the use and occu- 
pancy of submerged coastal lands for instal- 
lations of the type enumerated in section 
101 of title II of this act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill re- 
lating to the rights of the several States in 
lands beneath inland navigable waters and 
to the recognition of equities in submerged 
coastal lands adjacent to the shores of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Montana is recognized in support 
of his amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
this controversy has been beclouded to 
such an extent by misleading propa- 
ganda that very few people seem to 
have a clear understanding of what is 
actually involved in it. 

Typical of the propaganda designed 
to confuse the issue is the statement 
entitled “Every State Has Submerged 
Lands,” which was recently issued by 
the Submerged Lands Committee of the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral. That statement attempts to estab- 
lish the proposition that the question at 
issue is whether the Congress shall pro- 
tect the 48 States against efforts by the 
executive branch of the Government to 
seize the tidelands and the submerged 
lands beneath navigable inland waters, 
such as rivers, lakes, bays, and harbors, 
situated within the boundaries of the 
States. 

It would be difficult, Mr. Chairman, 
to frame a more confusing and mislead- 
ing presentation of the issue than that 
set out by the Submerged Lands Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Attorneys General. The straw man set 
up by that committee should be exposed 
for what it is—a bugaboo to frighten 
the unthinking so that they will close 
their eyes to a colossal land grab that 
threatens to take away from the people 
of all the States, and to give to the 
people of three States, namely, Califor- 
nia, Louisiana, and Texas, vast areas 
of the Continental Shelf beneath the 
waters of the open ocean, containing vast 
oil and gas deposits worth billions of 
dollars, which could be developed by the 
Nation for national defense, for the sup- 
port of education in all the 48 States, 
or for any other public purpose deemed 
appropriate by the Congress. 

It should be made perfectly plain, Mr. 
Chairman, that the States do not need 
any protection from the Congress 
against efforts by the executive branch 
of the Federal Government to seize con- 
trol of the tidelands—that is, the lands 
regularly covered and uncovered by the 
flow and the ebb of the tide along the 
coast—and the submerged lands beneath 
navigable inland waters, such as rivers, 
lakes, bays, and harbors. 

In the first place, if any official of 
the executive branch should be foolhardy 

enough to assert, on behalf of the United 
States, a claim to tidelands or to sub- 
merged lands beneath navigable rivers, 
lakes, bays, or harbors, such a claim 
would have no legal foundation and 
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could be promptly defeated by the af- 
fected State or States through appro- 
priate court action. The law was clear- 
ly laid down by the Supreme Court more 
than 100 years ago that such lands be- 
long to the respective States within 
whose boundaries they are situated, or 
to the States’ grantees. 

The Supreme Court was called upon in 
1842 to decide the case of Martin v. 
Wadell (16 Peters 367), involving the 
title to an oyster bed in a bay and river 
within the boundaries of the State of 
New Jersey. The Supreme Court held 
that the title to this submerged land had 
been vested in the Crown of England at 
the time of the Revolutionary War, and 
that, upon the attainment of inde- 
pendence, the rights of the Crown in the 
lands beneath navigable rivers and bays 
situated within the boundaries of the 
State of New Jersey passed to and be- 
came vested in the State. 

In 1845, it was necessary for the Su- 
preme Court, in the case of Pollard’s 
Lessee vy. Hagan (3 Howard 212), to deal 
with the problem of the ownership of 
tidelands situated within the boundaries 
of a State created by the United States 
out of the public domain and admitted 
to the Union after independence. The 
lands involved in that case were tide- 
lands situated within the State of Ala- 
bama. The Supreme Court held, in 
effect, that upon the admission of Ala- 
bama to the Union, the title to the tide- 
lands within the limits of the new State 
was automatically transferred fror: the 
United States to the State of Alabama. 

During the period of more than 100 
years that has elapsed since the Supreme 
Court rendered its decisions in the cases 
of Martin against Wadell and Pollard’s 
Lessee against Hagan, there have been 
many court decisions which have been 
based upon those early pronouncements 
by the Supreme Court and which have 
held that the respective States—or their 
grantees—own the tidelands and the 
submerged lands beneath navigable in- 
land waters, such as rivers, lakes, bays, 
and harbors, situated within their 
boundaries. The validity of the legal 
principles thus established in a long 
line of judicial decisions extending back 
for more than 100 years could not pos- 
sibly be challenged successfully at this 
late date. 

It should also be made plain in this 
connection, Mr. Chairman, that all the 
responsible officials of the executive 
branch of the Government are unani- 
mous in taking the position that they do 
not, and that they could not, assert any 
claim on behalf of the United States to 
the tidelands or to the submerged lands 
beneath navigable inland waters situ- 
ated within the boundaries of the sev- 
eral States. 

Speaking of such lands, Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes, in testifying before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on reb- 
ruary 5, 1946, said that— 

No one is claiming these lands on behalf 
of the United States, and no one doubts 
that the courts have held tnat they are 
owned by the States. 


Moreover, the complaints which were 
filed in recent years by the Attorney 
General in the Supreme Court against 
the States of California, Texas, and 
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Louisiana in the Continental Shelf cases 
clearly show that the Attorney General 
was asserting a claim on behalf of the 
United States only to the submerged 
lands of the Continental Shelf beneath 
the waters of the open ocean, lying sea- 
ward of the line of ordinary low tide on 
the coast and outside the inland waters 
of the respective States. 

In the brief which the Attorney Gen- 
eral submitted to the Supreme Court on 
behalf of the United States in the case 
of United States against California, 
which was the first of the three suits 
between the United States and coastal 
States over the control of the Conti- 
nental Shelf, he stated that there was 
presented to the Court for disposition 
the question— 

Whether the rights to the lands under- 
lying the Pacific Ocean within 3 miles of the 
coast of the State of California, beyond low- 
water mark and cutside any bays, harbors, or 
other inland waters, belong to the United 
States, or whether they passed to the State as 
a result of its admission to the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States. (No 
question is here presented as to rights in 
the so-called tidelands or in bays, harbors, 
or other inland waters.) 


In the same brief, the Attorney Gen- 
eral subsequently stated as follows: 


No claim is here made to any lands under 
ports, harbors, bays, rivers, lakes, or any 
other inland waters; nor is claim here made 
to any so-called tidelands, namely, those 
lands that are covered and uncovered by 
the daily flux and reflux of the tides (i. e., 
those lands lying between the ordinary high- 
and low-water marks). There are decisions 
of this Court which appear to hold that 
titles to the beds of ports, harbors, and other 
inland waters as well as title to the tide- 
lands reside in the State. The Government 
does not challenge the results in those de- 
cisions. This case is limited strictly to lands 
within the 3-mile belt on the open sea. 


In the supplemental brief filed by the 
Aftorney General in the California case, 
he again stated with respect to tidelands 
and lands under inland water that— 

We have stated many times, and we repeat 
again, that the United States does not claim 
any such lands, and that it recognizes State 
ownership of such lands. 


In order to allay fears regarding the © 
scope of the Continental Shelf suit in- 
stituted by the United States against 
California, the Fresident stated in a mes- 
sage to Congress on August 1, 1946, 
that— 


Contrary to widespread misunderstanding, 
the case does not involve any tidelands, 
which are lands covered and uncovered by 
the daily ebb and flow of the tides; nor does 
it involve any lands under bays, harbors, 
ports, lakes, rivers, or other inland waters. 
Consequently the case does not constitute 
any threat to or cloud upon the titles of the 
several States to such lands, or the improve- 
ments thereon. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 92, pt. 8, 1066(.) 


That the Supreme Court's decisions in 
the Continental Shelf cases did not over- 
rule or affect the earlier decisions hold- 
ing that the States—or their grantees— 
own the tidelands and the submerged 
lands beneath navigable inland waters 
was clearly demonstrated by the Court 
when it stated in the California case: 

If this rationale of the Pollard case is a 
valid basis for a conclusion that paramount 
rights run to the States in inland waters to 
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the shoreward of the low-water mark, the 
same rationale leads to the conclusion that 
national interests, responsibilities, and 
therefore national rights are paramount in 
waters lying to the seaward in the 3-mile 
belt. 


Hence, the recent decisions in the Con- 
tinental Shelf cases are a logical exten- 
sion of the basic doctrine in, and are 
not inconsistent with, earlier decisions 
upholding the rights of the States to 
tidelands and submerged lands beneath 
navigable inland waters. 

Because of the misleading propaganda 
emanating from some of the coastal 
States to the effect that the litigation 
over the submerged lands of the Conti- 
nental Shelf situated beneath the open 
sea not only constituted a threat to and 
a cloud upon the titles of the coastal 
States to their tidelands, but also con- 
stituted a threat to and cloud upon the 
titles of all the States—inland as well as 
coastal—to their submerged lands be- 
neath navigable inland waters, repre- 
sentatives of the National Military Es- 
tablishment—now the Department of 
Defense—the Department of Justice, and 
the Department of the Interior collabo- 
rated in the drafting of a proposed bill 
to put any such fears to rest by express- 
ly confirming the rights of the several 
States in their tidelands and in their 
submerged lands beneath navigable in- 
land waters. That proposed bill was 
submitted to the Congress in February 
1948, and it was introduced in the Eight- 
ieth Congress as H. R. 5529 and S. 2222. 

No action having been taken by the 
Eightieth Congress to clarify this prob- 
lem by removing from it all questions as 
to the rights of the States in their tide- 
lands and in their submerged lands be- 
neath navigable inland waters, the three 
Departments previously mentioned again 
transmitted their proposed bill to the 
Eighty-first Congress in June 1949. The 
proposed legislation was introduced in 
the Eighty-first Congress as H. R. 5280 
and S. 2143. Once more, the Congress 
failed to take any action on this pro- 
posal. 

It is my view, Mr. Chairman, that if 
anyone is really concerned over the ques- 
tion whether the recent decisions by the 
Supreme Court in the three Continental 
Shelf cases against California, Louisiana, 
and Texas raise a doubt as to the con- 
tinued vitality of the many decisions 
previously rendered by the courts con- 
cerning tidelands and submerged lands 
beneath navigable inland waters, and if 
anyone is really concerned over the pos- 
sibility that a cloud on the titles of the 
several States, or their grantees, to such 
lands may now exist by virtue of the re- 
cent decisions in the Continental Shelf 
cases, the Congress ought to resolve the 
matter by promptly enacting a bill to 
confirm the titles of the States, or their 
grantees, to such lands. I have a pro- 
posed amendment which would substi- 
tute for the pending measure provisions 
to confirm the titles of the States, or 
their grantees, to the tidelands and to 
the submerged lands beneath navigable 
inland waters situated within the bound- 
aries of the respective States. 

This substitute measure would not 
convey to California, Louisiana, and 
Texas and immensely valuable oil de- 
posits contained in the submerged lands 
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of the continental shelf beneath the wa- 
ters of the open ocean near the shores of 
these three States. That is really the 
nub of the real controversy that is in- 
volved here. The real question is 
whether these vast oil and gas deposits 
worth billions of dollars, situated off- 
shore in the Continental Shelf beneath 
the waters of the open ocean, shall be 
given by the people of all the States to 
the three States of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, these assets of all the 
people ought to be retained by all the 
people and used to support our defense 
efforts, or to support the education of 
the children in all the States, or to fi- 
nance other public enterprises deemed 
by the Congress to be of paramount im- 
portance. 

In addition to removing the cloud, if 
any, from the titles of the States, or their 
grantees, to the tidelands and to the sub- 
merged lands beneath navigable inland 
waters, my substitute would extend Fed- 
eral recognition to rights granted prior 
to January 1, 1951, by coastal States for 
the construction and maintenance of 
docks, piers, wharves, and similar struc- 
tures in the waters of the open sea. 
With regard to the issuance of future 
permits for the construction of such in- 
stallations in the waters of the open sea, 
the authority would be vested in the 
Chief of Engineers of the Department 
of the Army. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Mansfield amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to take only 
2 or 3 minutes. I want to say that no 
one to my knowledge has ever seen or 
read this long and complicated amend- 
ment except the gentleman who offered 
it; no hearings were held on it, and none 
of my colleagues on the committee can 
speak with any certainty as to what it 
means. It is just one of those things 
it would be foolish to adopt at this stage 
of the proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tire I 
DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. When used in this act— 

(a) The term “lands beneath navigable 
waters” includes (1) all lands within the 
boundaries of each of the respective States 
which were covered by waters navigable un- 
der the laws of the United States at the time 
such State became a member of the Union, 
and all lands permanently of periodically 
covered by tidal waters up to but not above 
the line of mean high tide and seaward to a 
line three geographic miles distant from the 
coast line of each such State and to the 
boundary line of each such State where in 
any case such boundary as it existed at the 
time such State became a member of the 
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Union, or as heretofore or hereafter approved 
by Congress, extends seaward (or into the 
Great Lakes or Gulf of Mexico) beyond three 
geographical miles, and (2) all filled-in, 
made, or reclaimed lands which formerly 
were lands beneath navigable waters, as here- 
in defined; the term “boundaries” includes 
the seaward boundaries of a State or its 
boundaries in the Gulf of Mexico or any of 
the Great Lakes as they existed at the time 
such State became a member of the Union, 
or as heretofore or hereafter approved by the 
Congress, or as extended or confirmed pur- 
suant to section 4 hereof; 

(b) The term “coast line” means the line 
of ordinary low water along that portion of 
the coast which is in direct contact with the 
open sea and the line marking the seaward 
limit of inland waters, which include all 
estuaries, ports, harbors, bays, channels, 
straits, historic bays, and sounds, and all 
other bodies of water which join the open 
sea; 

(c) The terms “grantees” and “lessees” 
include (without limiting the generality 
thereof) all political subdivisions, munici- 
palities, public and private corporations, and 
other persons holding grants or leases from 
a State, or its predecessor sovereign, to lands 
beneath navigable waters if such grants or 
leases were issued in accordance with the 
constitution, statutes, and decisions of the 
courts of the State in which such lands are 
situated, or of its predecessor sovereign: 
Provided, however, That nothing herein shall 
be construed as conferring upon said grantees 
or lessees any greater rights or interests other 
than are described herein and in their 1e- 
spective grants from the State, or its prede- 
cessor sovereign; 

(d) The term “natural resources” shall in- 
clude, without limiting the generality there- 
of, fish, shrimp, oysters, clams, crabs, lob- 
sters, sponges, kelp, and other marine ani- 
mal and plant life but shall not include water 
power or the use of water for the production 
of power at any site where the United States 
now owns the water power; 

(e) The term “lands beneath navigable 
waters” shall not include the beds of streams 
in lands now or heretofore constituting a 
part of the public lands of the United States 
if such streams were not meandered in con- 
nection with the public survey of such lands 
under the laws of the United States; 

(f) The term “Continental Shelf” means 
all submerged lands (1) which lie outside 
and seaward of lands beneath navigable 
waters as defined hereinabove in section 
2 (a), and (2) of which the subsoil and 
natural resources appertain to the United 
States and are subject to its jurisdiction and 
control; 

(g) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; 

(h) The term “State” means any State of 
the Union; 

(1) The term “coastal States” shall mean 
those States any portion of which borders 
upon the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, 
or the Pacific Ocean; 

(j) The term “person” includes any citi- 
zen of the United States, an association of 
such citizens, a State, a political subdivision 
of a State, or a private, public, or municipal 
corporation organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State; 

(k) The term “lease” whenever used with 
reference to action by a State or its political 
subdivision or grantee prior to January 1, 
1949, shall be regarded as including any form 
of authorization for the use, development, 
or production of lands beneath navigable 
waters and the natural resources therein 
and thereunder, and the term “lessee” when- 
ever used in such connection, shall be re- 
garded as including any person having the 
right to develop or produce natural resources 
and any person having the right to use or 
develop lands beneath navigable waters un- 
der any such form of authorization; 
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(1) The term “Mineral Leasing Act” shall 
mean the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 
437; 30 U. S. C., sec. 181 and the following), 
and all acts heretofore enacted which are 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to. 

Tire II 


LANDS BENEATH NAVIGABLE WATERS 
STATE BOUNDARIES 


Sec. 3. Rights of the States: It is hereby 
determined and declared to be in the public 
interest that title to and ownership of the 
lands beneath navigable waters within the 
boundaries of the respective States, and the 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, and the right and power to control, 
develop, and use the said natural resources 
all in accordance with applicable State law 
be, and they are hereby, subject to the pro- 
visions hereof, recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective States or 
the persons who were on June 5, 1950, en- 
titled thereto under the property law of the 
respective States in which the land is located, 
and the respective grantees, lessees, or suc- 
cessors in interest thereof; and the United 
States hereby releases and relinquishes unto 
said States and persons aforesaid all right, 
title, and interest of the United States, if 
any it has, in and to all said lands, moneys, 
improvements, and natural resources, and 
releases and relinquishes all claims of the 
United States, if any it has, arising out of 
any operations of said States or persons pur- 
suant to State authority upon or within 
said lands and navigable waters. The rights, 
powers, and titles hereby recognized, con- 
firmed, established, and vested in the re- 
spective States and their grantees are sub- 
ject to each lease executed by a State, or 
its grantee, which was in force and effect on 
June 5, 1950, in accordance with its terms 
and provisions and the laws of the State 
issuing, or whose grantee issued, such 
lease, and such rights, powers, and titles 
are further subject to the rights herein 
now granted to any person holding any 
such lease to continue to maintain the 
lease, and to conduct operations there- 
under, in accordance with its provi- 
sions, for the full term thereof, and any 
extensions, renewals, or replacements au- 
thorized therein, or heretofore authorized 
by the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued such lease: Provided, how- 
ever, That, if oil or gas was not being pro- 
duced from such lease on and before Decem- 
ber 11, 1950, then for a term from the effec- 
tive date hereof equal to the term remain- 
ing unexpired on December 11, 1950, under 
the provisions of such lease or any exten- 
sions, renewals, or replacements authorized 
therein, or heretofore, authorized by the 
laws of the State issuing, or whose grantee 
issued, such lease: Provided, however, That 
all rents, royalties, and other sums payable 
under such lease and the laws of the State 
issuing or whose grantee issued such lease 
between June 5, 1950, and the effective date 
hereof, which have not been paid to the 
State or its grantee issuing it or to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the United States, 
shall be paid to the State or its grantee issu- 
ing such lease within 90 days from the effec- 
tive date hereof: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this act shall affect the use, de- 
velopment, improvement, or control by or 
under the constitutional authority of the 
United States of said lands and waters for 
the purposes of navigation or flood control 
or the production of power at any site where 
the United States now owns or may here- 
after acquire the water power or be con- 
strued as the release or relinquishment of 
any rights of the United States arising under 
the constitutional authority of Congress to 
regulate or improve navigation or to provide 
for flood control or the production of power 
at any site where the United States now 
owns the water power. 


WITHIN 
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Sec. 4. Seaward boundaries: Any State 
which has not already done so may extend 
its seaward boundaries to a line three 
geographical miles distant from its coast 
line, or in the case of the Great Lakes, to 
the international boundary of the United 
States. Any claim heretofore or hereafter 
asserted either by constitutional provision, 
statute, or otherwise, indicating the intent 
of a State so to extend its boundaries is 
hereby approved and confirmed, without 
prejudice to its claim, if any it has, that 
its boundaries extend beyond that line. 
Nothing in this section is to be construed 
as questioning or in any manner prejudicing 
the existence of any State’s seaward bound- 
ary beyond three geographical miles if it 
was so provided by its constitution or laws 
prior to or at the time such State became 
@ member of the Union, or if it has been 
heretofore or is hereafter approved by 
Congress. 

Sec. 5. Exceptions from operation of sec- 
tion 3 of this act: There is excepted from 
the operation of section 3 of this act— 

(a) all specifically described tracts or pare 
cels of land and resources therein or im- 
provements thereon title to which has been 
lawfully and expressly acquired by the 
United States from any State or from any 
person in whom title had vested under the 
decisions of the courts of such State, or 
their respective grantees, or successors in 
interest, by cession, grant, quitclaim, or 
condemnation, or from any other owner or 
owners thereof by conveyance or by con- 
demnation, provided such owner or owners 
had lawfully acquired the title to such lands 
and resources in accordance with the 
statutes or decisions of the courts of the 
State in which the lands are located; and 

(b) Such lands beneath navigable waters 
within the boundaries of the respective 
States and such interests therein as are 
held by the United States in trust for the 
benefit of any tribe, band, or group of In- 
dians or for individual Indians. 

Sec. 6. Powers retained by the United 
States: (a) The United States retains all its 
powers of regulation and control of said 
lands and navigable waters for the purposes 
of commerce, navigation, national defense, 
and international affairs, none of which in- 
cludes any of the proprietary rights of own- 
ership, or of use, development, and control of 
the lands and natural resources which are 
specifically recognized, confirmed, estab- 
lished, and vested in the respective State 
and others by section 3 of this act. 

(b) In time of war when necessary for 
national defense, and the Congress or the 
President shall so prescribe, the United 
States shall have the right of first refusal 
to purchase at the prevailing market price, 
all or any portion of the said natural re- 
sources, or to acquire and use any portion 
of said lands by proceeding in accordance 
with due process of law and paying just 
compensation therefor, 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to amend, modify, or repeal the acts of 
July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. 251), July 9, 1870 (16 
Stat. 217), March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 377), and 
June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto. 

Trtve Ilr 


CONTINENTAL SHELF OUTSIDE STATE BOUNDARIES 


Sec. 8. Jurisdiction over Continental 
Shelf: (a) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States that the natural 
resources of the subsoil and sea bed of the 
Continental Shelf appertain to the United 
States and are subject to its jurisdiction, 
control, and power of disposition as provided 
in this act. Except to the extent that it is 
exercised in a manner inconsistent with ap- 
plicable Federal laws, the police power of 
each coastal State may extend to that por- 
tion of the Continental Shelf which would be 
within the boundaries of such State if ex- 
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tended seaward to the outer margin of the 
Continental Shelf. The police power in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, the power of 
taxation, conservation, and control of the 
manner of conducting geophysical explora- 
tions. This act shall be construed in such 
manner that the character of high seas of 
the waters above the Continental Shelf and 
the right to their free and unimpeded naviga- 
tion shall not be affected. 

(b) Oil and gas deposits in the Continental 
Shelf shall be subject to control and disposal 
only in accordance with the provisions of 
this act and no rights in or claims to such 
deposits, whether based upon applications 
filed or other action taken heretofore or 
hereafter, shall be recognized except in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 9. Provisions of leasing of Continental 
Shelf: (a) When requested by any respon- 
sible and qualified person interested in pur- 
chasing oil and gas leases on any area of the 
Continental Shelf not then under lease is- 
sued by the abutting State or the Federal 
Government, or when in the Secretary's 
opinion there is a demand for the purchase 
of such leases, the Secretary shall offer for 
sale, on competitive sealed bidding, oil and 
gas leases on such area. Subject to the other 
terms and provisions hereof, sales of leases 
shall be made to the responsible and qualified 
bidder bidding the highest cash bonus per 
leasing unit. Notice of sale of oil and gas 
leases shall be published at least 30 days 
before the date of sale in accordance with 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary, which publication shall contain 
(i) a description of the tracts into which the 
area to be leased has been subdivided by the 
Secretary for leasing purposes, such tracts 
being herein called leasing units; (ii) the 
minimum bonus per acre which will be ac- 
cepted by the Secretary on each leasing unit; 
(iii) the amount of royalty as specified here- 
inafter in section 9 (d); (iv) the amount 
of rental per acre per annum on each leas- 
ing unit as specified hereinafter in section 9 
(d); and (v) the time and place at which 
all bids shall be opened in public. 

(b) The leasing units shall be in reason- 
ably compact form of such area and dimen- 
sions as may be determined by the Secretary, 
but shall not be less than six hundred and 
forty acres nor more than two thousand five 
hundred and sixty acres if within the known 
geologic structure of a producing oil or gas 
field and shall not be less than two thousand 
five hundred and sixty acres nor more than 
seven thousand six hundred and eighty acres 
if not within any known geologic structure 
of a producing oil or gas field. 

(c) Oil and gas leases sold under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be for the primary 
term of five years and shall continue so long 
thereafter as oil or gas is produced therefrom 
in paying quantities. Each lease shall con- 
tain provisions requiring the exercise of rea- 
sonable diligence, skill, and care in the oper- 
ation of the lease, and requiring the lessee to 
conduct his operations thereon in accordance 
with sound and efficient oil-field practices 
to prevent waste of oil or gas discovered un- 
der said lease or the entrance of water 
through wells drilled by him to the oil or gas 
sands or oil and gas bearing strata or the 
injury or destruction of the oil and gas de- 
posits. 

(ad) Each lease shall provide that, on or 
after the discovery of oil or gas, the lessee 
shall pay a royalty of not less than 12!4 
percent in amount or value of the produc- 
tion saved, removed, or sold from the leas- 
ing unit and, in any event, not less than 
$1 per acre per annum in lieu of rental for 
each lease year commencing after discovery. 
If after discovery of oil or gas the produc- 
tion thereof should cease from any cause, 
the lease shall not terminate if lessee com- 

mences additional drilling or reworking op- 
erations within 90 days thereafter or, if it 
be within the primary term, commences or 


resumes the payment or tender of rentals 
or commences operations for drilling or re- 
working on or before the rental paying date 
next ensuing after the expiration of 90 days 
from date of cessation of production. All 
leases issued hereunder shall be conditioned 
upon the payment by the lessee of a rental 
of $1 per acre per annum for the second and 
every lease year thereafter during the pri- 
mary term and in lieu of drilling operations 
on or production from the leasing unit, all 
such rentals to be payable on or before the 
beginning of each lease year. 

(e) If, at the expiration of the primary 


term of any lease, oil or gas is not being 
produced in paying quantities on a leasing 
unit, but drilling operations are commenced 
not less than 180 days prior to the end of the 


primary term and such drilling operations or 
other drilling operations have been and are 
being diligently prosecuted and the lessee has 
otherwise performed his obligations under 
the lease, the lease shall remain in force 
so long as drilling operations are prosecuted 
with reasonable diligence and in a good and 
workmanlike manner, and if they result in 
the production of oil or gas so long there- 
after as oil or gas is produced therefrom in 
paying quantities. 

(f) Should a lessee in a lease issued under 
the provisions of title HI of this act fail 
to comply with any of the provisions of this 
act or of the lease, such lease may, upon 
proper showing, be canceled in an appro- 
priate court proceeding because of such 
failure; but before the institution of such 
a court proceeding the Secretary shall allow 
the lessee 20 days in which to show cause 
in writing why the proceeding should not be 
instituted, and any submission made by the 
lessee during that period shall be given con- 
sideration by the Secretary in determining 
whether to recommend to the Attorney Gen- 
eral that a court proceeding be instituted 
against the lessee. If a lease or any in- 
terest therein is owned or controlled, directly 
or indirectly, in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the lease may be canceled, 
or the interest so owned or controlled may 
be forfeited or the person so owning or con- 
trolling the interest may be compelled to 
dispose of the interest in an appropriate 
court proceeding. 

(g) The provisions of sections 17, 17 (b), 
28, 30, 30 (a), 30 (b), 32, 36, and 39 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act to the extent that such 
provisions are not inconsistent with the 
terms of this act are made applicable to 
lands leased or subject to lease by the Sec- 
retary under title III of this act. 

(h) Each lease shall contain such other 
terms and provisions consistent with the pro- 
visions of this act as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary. The Secretary may delegate 
his authority under this act to officers or 
employees of the Department of the Interior 
and may authorize subdelegation to the 
extent that he may deem proper. 

(i) Citizens of another country, the laws, 
customs, or regulations of which deny similar 
or like privileges to citizens or corporations 
of this country, shall not directly or by stock 
ownership, stock hulding, stock control, trus- 
teeship, or otherwise, own or control any 
interest in any lease acquired under the pro- 
visions of this section. Any ownership or 
interest forbidden in this section which may 
be acquired by descent, will Judgment, ur 
decree may be held for 2 years and not longer 
after its acquisition. No lands leased under 
the provisions of this section shall be sub- 
leased, trusteed, possessed, or controlled by 
any device or in any manner whatsoever so 
that they form a part of or are in anywise 
controlled by any combination in the form 
of an unlawful trust, with the consent of 
the lessee, or form the subject in whole or 
in part of any contract, agreement, under- 
standing, or conspiracy, entered into by the 
lessee, to restrain trade or commerce in the 
production or sale of oil or gas or to control 
the price of oil or gus. 
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(j) Any lease obtained through the exer- 
cise of fraud or misrepresentation, or which 
is not performed in accordance with its 
terms or with this law, may by appropriate 
court action be invalidated. 

Sec. 10. Exchange of existing State leases 

in Continental Shelf for Federal leases: (a) 
The Secretary is authorized and directed to 
issue a lease to any person in exchange for 
a lease covering lands in the Continental 
Shelf which (i) was issued by any State or 
its grantee prior to January 1, 1949, and 
which was in force and effect on June 5, 
1950, in accordance with its terms and pro- 
visions and the laws of the State issuing, or 
whose grantee issued, such lease, or (ii) was 
issued with the approval of the Secretary 
subsequent to January 1, 1949, and prior to 
the effective date of this act and which on 
the effective date hereof was in force and 
effect in accordance with its terms and pro- 
visions and the laws of the State issuing, or 
whose grantee issued, such lease. Any lease 
issued pursuanc to this section shall be for 
a term from the effective date hereof equal 
to the unexpired term of the old lease, or 
any extensions, renewals, or replacements 
authorized therein, or heretofore authorized 
by the laws of the State issuing, or whose 
grantee issued, the same: Provided, however, 
That, if oil or gas was not being produced 
from such old lease on and before December 
11, 1950, then any such new lease shall be 
for a term from the effective date hereof 
equal to the term remaining unexpired on 
December 11, 1950, under the provisions of 
the old lease or any extensions, renewals, or 
replacements authorized therein or hereto- 
fore authorized by the laws of the State 
issuing or whose grantee issued such lease, 
shall cover the same natural resources and 
the same portion of the Continental Shelf 
as the old lease, shall provide for payment 
to the United States of the same rentals, 
royalties, and other payments a: are provided 
for in the old lease, and shall include such 
other terms and provisions, consistent with 
the provisions of this act, as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. Operations under 
such old lease may be conducted as therein 
provided until the issuance of an exchange 
lease hereunder or until it is determined that 
no such exchange lease shall be issued. No 
lease which has been determined by appro- 
priate court action to have been obtained by 
fraud or misrepr2sentation shall be accepted 
for exchange under this section. 

(b) No such exchange lease shall be issued 
unless, (i) an application therefor, accom- 
panied by a copy of the lease from the State 
or its political subdivision or grantee offered 
in exchange, is filed with the Secretary 
within 6 months from the effective date of 
this act, or within such further period as 
provided in section 18 hereof, or as may be 
fixed from time to time by the Secretary; 
(ii) the applicant states in his application 
that the lease applied for shall be subject 
to the same overriding royalty obligations as 
the lease issued by the State or its political 
subdivision or grantee; (iii) the applicant 
pays to the United States all rentals, royal- 
ties, and other sums due to the lessor under 
the old lease which have or may become 
payable after December 11, 1950, and which 
have not been paid to the lessor under the 
old lease; (iv) the applicant furnishes such 
surety bond, if any, as the Secretary may 
require and complies with such other rea- 
sonable requirements as the Secretary may 
deem necessary to protect the interests of 
the United States; and (v) the applicant 
files with the Secretary a certificate issued 
by the State official or agency having juris- 
diction showing that the old lease was in 
force and effect in accordance with its terms 
and provisions and the laws of the State 
issuing it on the applicable date provided 
for in paragraph (a) of this section; or, in 
the absence of such certificate, evidence in 
the form of affidavit, receipts, canceled 
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checks, and other documents showing such 
facts. 

(c) All rents, royalties, and other sums 
payable under any such lease after Decem- 
ber 11, 1950, and before the issuance of an 
exchange lease as herein provided, may be 
paid to the United States, subject, however, 
to accounting to the State which issued such 
lease or under whose authority the same 
was issued, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 12 hereof. 

(d) In the event any lease covers lands 
of the Continental Shelf as well as other 
lands, the provisions of this section shall 
apply to such lease insofar only as it covers 
lands of the Continental Shelf. 

Sec. 11. Actions involving Continental 
Shelf. Any court proceeding involving the 
Continental Shelf may be instituted in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the lessee, or the person owning 
or controlling the lease interest, may be 
found or for the district in which the leased 
property, or some part thereof, is located; 
or, if no part of the leased property is with- 
in any district, for the district nearest to the 
property involved. 

Sec. 12. Division of proceeds from the 
Continental Shelf: Each coastal State is 
hereby vested with the right to 3744 percent 
of all moneys received by the United States, 
after the effective date of this act, as bonus 
payments, rents, and royalties with respect 
to operations for oil, gas, or other minerals 
in lands in the Continental Shelf which 
would be within the boundaries of such 
State, if extended seaward to the outer 
margin of the Continental Shelf; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury within 90 days 
after the expiration of each fiscal year shall 
pay to each such State the moneys to 
which it is so entitled. All other moneys 
received by the United States from opera- 
tions in the Continental Shelf, under the 
provisions of this act, shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States and credited 
to miscellaneous receipts. If and whenever 
the United States shall take and receive in 
kind all or any part of the royalties referred 
to in this section, the value of such royalties 
so taken in kind shall be deemed to be the 
prevailing market price thereof at the time 
and place of production, and there shall be 
paid to the State entitled thereto, as pro- 
vided in this section, 3744 percent of the 
value of such royalties. 

Sec. 13. Refunds: Where it appears to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that any per- 
son has made a payment to the United 
States in connection with any lease under 
this act in excess of the amount he was law- 
fully required to pay, such excess shall be 
repaid to such person or his legal repre- 
sentative, if a request for repayment of such 
excess is filed with the Secretary within 2 
years after the issuance of the lease or the 
making of the payment. The Secretary 
shall certify the amounts of all such re- 
payments to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who is authorized and directed to make such 
repayments out of any moneys not otherwise 
appropriated and to issue his warrant in set- 
tlement thereof. 

Sec. 14. Waiver of liability for past opera- 
tions: (a) No state, or political subdivision, 
or grantee thereof, shall be liable to or re- 
quired to account to the United States in 
any way for entering upon, using, exploring 
for, developing, producing, or disposing of 
natural resources from lands covered by title 
II or title III of this act prior to the effec- 
tive date of this act. 

(b) No lessee under any lease of sub- 
merged lands covered by this act and granted 
by any State or political subdivision or 
grantee thereof prior to the effective date of 
this act shall be liable or required to ac- 
count to the United States for the use of 
such lands or any natural resources pro- 
duced, extracted, or removed under such 
lease or for the value thereof, nor shall any 
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person who has purchased or otherwise ac- 
quired such lands or natural resources be 
liable to account to the United States there- 
for or for the value thereof. 

(c) If it shall be determined by appro- 
priate court action that fraud has been prac- 
ticed in the obtaining of any lease referred 
to herein or in the operations thereunder, 
the waivers provided in this section shall 
not be effective. 

Sec. 15. Powers reserved to the United 
States: The United States reserves and 
retains— 

(a) in time of war or when necessary for 
national defense, and when so prescribed by 
the Congress or the President, the right (i) 
of first refusal to purchase at the prevailing 
market price all or any portion of the oil or 
gas that may be produced from the Continen- 
tal Shelf; (ii) to terminate any lease issued 
or authorized pursuant to or validated by 
title III of this act, in which event the United 
States shall become the owner of wells, fix- 
tures, and improvements located on the area 
of such lease and shall be liable to the lessee 
for just compensation for such leaseholds, 
wells, fixtures, and improvements, to be de- 
termined as in the case of condemnation; 
(iii) to suspend operations under any lease 
issued or authorized pursuant to or validated 
by title III of this act, in which event the 
United States shall be liable to the lessee for 
such compensation as is required to be paid 
under the Constitution of the United States; 
and payment of rentals, minimum royalty, 
and royalty prescribed by such lease shall 
likewise be suspended during any period of 
suspension of operations, and the term of 
any suspended lease shall be extended by 
adding thereto any suspension period; 

(b) the right to designate by and through 
the Secretary of Defense, with the approval 
of the President, as restricted, those areas 
of the continental shelf needed for naviga- 
tional purposes or for national defense; and 
so long as such designation remains in effect 
no exploration or operations may be con- 
ducted on any part of the surface_of such 
area except with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of Defense; and if operations or 
production under any lease theretofore issued 
on lands within any such restricted area 
shall be suspended, any payment of rents, 
minimum royalty, and royalty prescribed by 
such lease likewise shall be suspended during 
such period of suspension of operation and 
production, and the term of such lease shall 
be extended by adding thereto any such sus- 
pension period, and the United States shall 
be liable to the lessee for such compensation 
as is required to be paid under the Consti- 
tution of the United States; 

(c) the ownership of and the right to 
extract helium from all gas produced from 
the Continental Shelf, subject to any lease 
issued pursuant to or validated by this act 
under such general rules and regulations as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary, but in 
the extraction of helium from such gas it 
shall be so extracted as to cause no sub- 
stantial delay in the delivery of gas produced 
to the purchaser of such gas. 

Sec. 16. Geological and geophysical ex- 
plorations: The right of any person, subject 
to applicable provisions of law, and of any 
agency of the United States to conduct 
geological and geophysical explorations in the 
continental shelf, which do not interfere 
with or endanger actual operations under 
any lease issued pursuant to this act, is 
hereby recognized. 

Sec. 17. Rights of States not prejudiced: 
Nothing contained in this act shall operate to 
the prejudice of any State or of the United 
States in the determination by appropriate 
court action of any claim or claims of 
ownership or right of management, use, and 
disposition of the lands, minerals, or natural 
resources therein or thereunder within the 
continental shelf as these claims or rights 
may have existed prior to the passage of this 
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act. Any State which is found by appro- 
priate court action to have owned or pos- 
sessed, prior to the passage of this act, the 
rights of management, use, ur disposition of 
the lands, minerals, or other natural re- 
sources within any part of the Continental 
Shelf shall not by this act be deprived of 
any such rights and powers. 

Src. 18. Interpleader and interim arrange- 
ments: (a) Notwithstanding the other pro- 
visions of this act, if any lessee under any 
lease of submerged lands granted by any 
State, its political subdivisions, or grantees, 
prior to the effective date of this act, shall 
file with the Secretary a certificate executed 
by such lessee under oath and stating that 
doubt exists (i) as to whether an area cov- 
ered by such lease lies within the Continental 
Shelf, or (ii) as to whom the rents, royalties, 
or other sums payable under such lease are 
lawfully payable, or (ill) as to the validity 
of the claims of the State which issued, or 
whose political subdivision or grantee issued, 
such lease to the area covered by the lease 
and thit such claims have not been deter- 
mined by a final judgment of a court of 
competent jurisdicticon— 

(1) the lessee may interplead me. United 
States and, with their consent, the State or 
States concerned, in an action ied in the 
United States district court having jurisdic- 
tion of any part of the area, and, in the 
event of State consent to be interpleaded, 
deposit with the clerk of that court all rents, 
royalties, and other sums payable under such 
lease after the filing of such certificate, und 
such deposit shall be full performance of 
the lessee’s obligation under such lease to 
make such payments; or 

(2) the lessee may continue to pay all 
rents, royaities, and other sums payable une 
der such lease to the State, its political sub- 
divisions, or grantecs, as in the lease pro- 
vided, until it is determined by final judg- 
ment of a court of competent jurisdiction 
that such rents, royalties, and other sums 
should be paid otherwise, and thereafter 
such rents, royalties, and other sums shall 
be paid by said lessee in accordance with the 
determination of such final judgment. In 
the event it shall be determined by such final 
judgment that the United States is entitled 
to any moneys theretofore paid to any State 
or political subdivision or grantee the reof, 
such State, its political subdivision, or 
grantee, as the case may be, shall promptly 
account to the United States, therefore; or 

(3) the lessee of any such lease may file 
application for an exchange lease under sec- 
tion 10 hereof at any time prior to the ex- 
piration of 6 months after it is determined 
by final judgment of a court of competent 
jurisdiction that the claims of the State 
which issued, or whose political subdivision 
or grantee issued, such lease to the area cov- 
ered by the lease are invalid as against the 
United States and that the lands covered by 
such lease are within the continental shelf. 

(b) If any area of the continental shelf or 
other lands covered by this act included in 
any lease issued by a State or its political 
subdivision or grantee is involved in litiga- 
tion between the United States and such 
State, its political subdivision, or grantee, 
the lessee in such lease shall have the right 
to intervene in such action and deposit with 
the clerk of the court in which such case ts 
pending any retts, royalties, and other sums 
payable under the lease subsequent to the 
effective date of this act, and such deposit 
shall be full discharge and acquittance of 
the lessee for any payment so made, 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, and that it be 
open to amendment at any point. 

a 





The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offerec by Mr. Case: 

Page 2, line 2, insert “inland” before the 
werd “vaters.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out the entire line 
after the word “State”, all of lines 9, 10, 11, 
and 12 and the word “miles” in line 13. 

Page 2, line 24, strike out the words “In- 
land waters, which incluce.” 

Page 3, after line 2, insert the following 
new subsecticn: 

“(c) The term ‘inland waters’ means all 
navigable waters within said coast line and 
also all navigable lakes and rivers. The 
Great Lakes, within the international bound- 
ary of the United States, are inland waters.” 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
question in my mind but that legislation 
is very necessary in this situation. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court have 
cast doubt on titles, they have cast doubt 
on rights that had been thought for a 
century or more tc be fixed and settled. 
There are other implications of the 
decisions which are very disturbing, af- 
fecting the ownerrhip of private prop- 
erty of every kind on land as well as 
under water. Weoughttoact. Itis our 
duty to do so. 

I believe, however, that this bill goes 
too far. My amendment attempts to 
limit it to accomplish the substantial 
purposes that I think ought to be accom. 
plished, without »utting us in the posi- 
tion, the law having been declared, 
whether we like it or not, of giving away 
Federal assets of infinitely great value. 

This is what my amendment would 
do: It would confirm in the States the 
resources in the land under their inland 
waters, including the Great Lakes, and 
as to the Great Lakes I point out that 
two Attorneys General of the United 
States have said that there is no question 
in their minds but that they are inland 
wrters. It confirms also in the States, 
subject, of course, to Federal powers in 
respect of navigation, defense and so 
forth which are not questioned, land 
under the marginal sea out to the three- 
mile limit uniformly around the country. 
It does not give effect to the more ex- 
tended boundary claims of certain 
States. On that point, it seems to me, 
it is a fair compromise. 

The Supreme Court has held, regard- 
less of what some States think of it, that 
States’ rights do not extend at all under 
the marginal sea. We are acting in the 
face of that decision and we are not 
bound, therefore, by any claims made 
theretofore except on the besis of equity. 
It seems to me on the basis of equity we 
ought to act with uniformity and treat 
all States alike. It is my understanding, 
as a matter of fact, that Texas would 
lose very lictle, if anything by my 
amendment, because we have been ad- 
vised by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GOssETT] that Texas has no oil in the 
marginal sea within its boundaries. I 
think that is a fair way of handling that 
situation. 

I shall also offer an amendment to 
strike from the bill any provision for 





giving the States any share in the royal- 
ties from the oil originating under the 
Continental Shelf beyond the 3-mile 
limit. There is no reason for such pro- 
vision and it should be eliminated from 
this bill. 

In other words, under these two 
amendments of mine the States would 
get everything up to the 3-mile limit, 
nothing beyond: and, I believe, so 
far as we can act on this problem in a 
rather hasty way, it would give to the 
other body something in the way of a 
fair compromise which it can perfect 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California, 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. I am interested 
in the gentleman's amendment, but I fail 
to see, in reading the bill, where the 
States get any more than they are en- 
titled to regardless of the gentieman’s 

endment. 

Mr. CASE. Under the bill as it stands 
now all the States get at a st 3 
miles, the States of Texas, Florida and 
Louisiana get something more, probably 
10'2 miles, and in addition to that, every 
State gets 37!2 percent of the 
beyond its boundaries, whatever such 
boundaries may be, out to the very ede 
of the Continental Shelf, which in some 


royaities 


cases extends several hundred mil I 
do not think the States should ha 
interest in the oil, beyond the 3-mile 
limit. 

Mr. eee. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. nASE. I yield to the gentleman 


from Texas. 

Mr. COMBS. The gentleman kn : 
I am sure, that under the present law 
the State, where oil is produced on Fed- 


ral mec gets 37's percent now, and 
this would simply extend it to the oil 
produced on land adjacent to the States. 
Mr. CASE. But that is where I dis- 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. With reference to 
the statement made by the centleman 
from Texas, the Mineral Leasing Act has 
never been applied directly to oil coming 
from submerged lands. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the gentleman 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. As I understand, the 


gentloman’s amendment provides as fol- 
lows: 

That all States can claim all the produc- 
tivity under the marginal belt, that 3 


miles from their shores, 3 miles from the low- 
water mark. 


Mr. CASE. That is right 

Mr. CELLER. And beyond that, on 
the Continental Shelf, the States would 
get a portion, 

Mr. CASE. No. They would have no 
no interest in that under my sccond 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. Case]. 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Case) there 
were—ayes 45, noes 121. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, the 
State of New York has an extensive and 
signal interest in the enactment of H. R. 
4484, the bill which is now before us, 
to establish and confirm the State's title 
to the lands beneath navigable waters 
within their boundaries. 

Within the past 5 years, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York has twice 
adopted concurrent resolutions calling 
upon the Congress to quiet the title to 
these lands through the enactment of 
appropriate legislation such as is con- 
tained in this bill. Until such legislation 
is APproved, the title to more than 2,100 
miles of coastal and inland waterways 
in New York State is clouded, and the 
ownership of more than 5,600 square 
miles of submerged or filled in land is in 
doubt. 

Alone among the States, the Empire 
State reaches from the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Its shore lines in- 
clude the immensely valuable properties 
along the shores of Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario; the vastly important shores of 
Long Island and Long Island Sound; the 
great harbor of the Port of New York. 
Its navigable inland waterways include 
not only the New York State Barge Ca- 
nal but such commercially vital streams 
as the Hudson, the Mohawk, the Niagara, 
and the St. Lawrence Rivers. The ag- 
gregate worth of these waterways and 
the commercial and residential develop- 
ments bordering them runs into many 
billions of dollars. 

A sovereign successor to the Crown of 
England, the State of New York has, in 
good faith, been granting title to these 
lands for water front development 
purposes for more than 150 years; 
and the stability of a major part 
of the economy of the entire State, 
and indeed of the Nation, rests upon the 
validity of the titles so granted. But if 
the Federal Government can seize the 
submerged lands off the State of Cali- 
fornia; if it can establish its right to 
seizure of such lands off the States of 
Texas and Louisiana, then assuredly the 
title to every square foot of coastal or 
submerged lands under navigable waters 
within State boundaries is in doubt in 
every State of the United States, includ- 
in. New York State. 

Mr. Chairman, when respected Mem- 
bers of this House tell us that it is not 
the intent of the Federal Government to 
uncertake any such seizures, they are 
presuming to diagnose the intentions of 
Federal administrators of the future who 
are unknown to them and to us, and 
whose designs they cannot possibly 
know. The vital point at issue here is 
not what the Federal Govérnment in- 
tends to do, once its power in this matter 
is confirmed, but rather whether its 
power of seizure shall be confirmed or 
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denied. If it is confirmed by the Con- 
gress, either by acquie$cence in the 
present Supreme Court ruling, or by 
more positive action, then the title to 
submerged lands everywhere in the 
Union is in jeopardy, and the intent of 
the Federal administrators is irrelevant. 

It is not irrelevant to point out, how- 
ever, that when Tom C. Clark, then At- 
torney General, brought suit against the 
State of California to establish the Fed- 
eral Government’: right to its submerged 
lands, he stated e..plicitly that California 
elone was affected by the action. But 
the ink was hardly dry on the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s favor before actions were insti- 
tuted by the Attorney General against 
the Gulf States. The Federal Govern- 
ment’s intention to limit the action and 
the precedent involved to California 
proved to be totally untrustworthy. 

The essential task now, therefore, is to 
define and delimit the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interest in the submerged lands 
of all the States. We should not be 
lulled into inaction on this by soothing 
prognostications as to the intent of 
future administrators. 

Mr. Chairmafi, I should like at this 
time to introduce into the Record the 
concurrent resolution which I had the 
honor to sponsor in the Legislature of 
the State of New York, and which was 
adopted on January 30, 1946, entitled 
“Submerged and Tidal Lands”; the con- 
current resolution which I also had the 
honor to sponsor in the Legislature of 
the State of New York entitled “Con- 
current Resolution Relating to Owner- 
ship, Dominion and Jurisdiction Over 
the Lands Under the Ocean Seaward for 
a Distance of 3 Miles,’ which was 
adopted on February 28, 1950; and a 
telegram on this subject, dated July 26, 
1951, setting forth the views of the Port 
of New York Authority in this matter: 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION ADOPTED JANUARY 

30, 1946, Iv BotH HOUSES OF THE NEw YorkK 

STATE LEGISLATURE, SUBMERGED AND TIDAL 

LaNpDs 

Whereas since its inception, the State of 
New York, a free and independent sover- 
eignty and one of the Original Thirteen 
States, has claimed and exercised owner- 
ship, dominion, and jurisdiction over the 
lands under the ocean seaward for a dis- 
tance of 3 miles, and the lands under all 
tidal and navigable waters within its bound- 
aries; and 

Whereas the State’s title to these lands, 
in common with all unappropriated lands, 
was and is based upon the sovereign char- 
acter of the people of the State of New York 
as successors to the sovereign rights of the 
Crown of England; and 

Whereas as sovereign, the people of the 
State of New York own hundreds of miles 
of submerged and tidal lands on the Atlantic 
Ocean, and in New York Harbor, Long Island 
Sound, the Hudson Rivér, and the Mohawk 
River, including vital stretches of the State 
Barge Canal, the Niagara River, the St. 
Lawrence River, the Great Lakes, and other 
inland streams and waters; and 

Whereas millions of dollars worth of these 
lands have been sold to the owners of the 
adjacent uplands and they in turn, acting 
in good faith upon the title conveyed by 
the people of the State of New York, have 
invested millions of dollars in improve- 
ments; and 

Whereas as a result of these improvements, 
there has been an incalculable increase in 
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assessed valuation of these lands, upon 
which municipalities and the State rely as a 
basis of taxation and great revenue; and 

Whereas the title of the people of the State 
of New York to these lands and the title of 
those holding the lands by grant from the 
people of the State of New York has been 
upheld by numerous decisions of the New 
York courts and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as well as by the assertion and 
actions of the Federal Government, its vari- 
ous departments and divisions; and 

Whereas the United States Department of 
the Interior, through the Secretary of the 
Interior, now advances claims which would 
jeopardize the title of the people of the 
State of New York to these lands and the 
title of those municipalities and private cor- 
porations and individuals now enjoying title, 
possession, or other interests in such lands 
so granted by the people of the State of New 
York; and 

Whereas the claims of the Secretary of the 
Interior are devoid of basis in fact and law, 
and are contrary to the sound national pol- 
icy of recognizing the ownership by the 
States, and by the State of New York, of the 
submerged or reclaimed lands within their 
boundaries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur) That the 
Congress of the United States be respectfully 
requested to pass promptly the resolution 
known as House Joint Resolution 225, al- 
ready passed by the House of Representatives 

nd now pending in the Senate of the United 

tates, which would quiet the State's title 
to these lands, femove.the cloud placed 
thereon, and disclaim any suppdsed interest 
by the Federal Government in such lands; 
and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur) That the 
Legislature of the State of New York respect- 
fully requests the United States Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee to take favorable action 
upon said House Joint Resolution 225, and 
Resolution 48, now before that Committee, 
be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Legislature of the State of New York re- 
spectfully requests the United States Sen- 
ate to give early and favorable considera- 
tion to said House Joint Resolution 225 and 
Senate Joint Resolution 48, to the end that 
the original title of the people of the State 
of New York in and to these lands may be 
confirmed. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION RELATING TO OWN- 
ERSHIP, DOMINION, AND JURISDICTION OVER 
THE LANDS UNDER THE OCEAN SEAWARD FOR A 
DISTANCE OF 3 MILES ADOPTED BY SENATE 
AND ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
FEpPRUARY 28, 1950 


Whereas since its inception, the State of 
New York, a free and independent sover- 
eignty and one of the original thirteen (13) 
States, has claimed and exercised ownership, 
dominion, and jurisdiction over the lands 
under the ocean seaward for a distance of 
8 miles and the lands under all tidal and 
navigable waters within its boundaries; and 

Whereas the State’s title to these lands, 
in common with all unappropriated lands, 
was and is based upon the sovereign char- 
acter of the people of the State of New York 
as successors to the sovereign rights of the 
Crown of England; and 

Whereas as sovereign, the people of the 
State of New York own approximately 5,600 
square miles of submerged lands in the At- 
lantic Ocean, and in New York Harbor, Long 
Island Sound, the Hudson River, and the 
Mohawk River, including vital stretches of 
the State Barge Canal, the Niagara River, 
the St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes, 
and other inland streams and waters; and 

Whereas all of the private improvements 
on the New York side of New York Harbor, 
with the exception of the lower end of Man- . 
hattan Island and others elsewhere, have 
been built on what was formerly State- 
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owned lands, and all these improvements 
were built and have been enjoyed by their 
owners in reliance upon their source of title 
in the State of New York and no disquieting 
claims against that source should be made, 
no matter how baseless or trivial, by any 
agency of the United States Government; 
and 

Whereas as a result of these improve- 
ments, there has been an incalculable in- 
crease in assessed valuation of the lands, 
upon which municipalities and the State rely 
as a basis of taxation and great revenue; and 

Whereas the title of the people of the State 
of New York to these lands and the title of 
those holding the lands by grant from the 
people of the State of New York has been 
upheld by numerous decisions of the New 
York courts and the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as well as by the assertion 
and actions of the Federal Government, its 
various departments and divisions: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Legislature of the State of New York favors 
continued State ownership and control, sub- 
ject only to the Federal powers over naviga- 
tion, interstate commerce and national de- 
fense, of lands and resources within and be- 
neath navigable waters within the bounda- 
ries of the respective States, and requests 
Congress to pass suitable legislation to that 
end; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Members of the Congress are hereby re- 
quested to give their active opposition to all 
pending and proposed measures which would 
create Federal ownership or control of lands, 
fish, and other resources beneath navigable 
waters within State boundaries; and be it 
further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Senate of the United States, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Member of the Congress 
of the United States. 
Views or THE Port or New YoRK AUTHORITY 


Hon. HarRotp C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Port of New York Authority urges your 
support of Walter bill, H. R. 4484, to confirm 
the title of the States to the submerged 
lands within their boundaries. The Port 
Authority takes no position with respect to 
the provisions of the bill concerning the use 
of the revenues obtained from the exploita- 
tion of the natural resources in the Conti- 
nental Shelf. However, we feel strongly that 
the States should be restored to their his- 
torical position which existed from the crea- 
tion of the United States down to the 1947 
Supreme Court decision in the California 


case. 
LEANpveER I. SHELLEY, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Case: Page 19, 
line 24, strike out all of section 12. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
take the time of the Committee further. 
This is coupled with the other amend- 
ment I offered, and I have explained it. 
This would strike from the bill the pro- 
vision for the division of the royalties 
beyond the 3-mile limit, or the State 
boundary farther out, and all such roy- 
alties would go to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a perfecting amendment. 





The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McCarTuy as a 
perfecting amendment to the amendment 
Offered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
{Mr. Case]: On page 19, line 24, strike out 
all of section 12 and insert in leu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 12. All moneys received as bonus pay- 
ments, rents, and royalties with respect to 
operations for oil, gas, or other minerals in 
lands in the Continental Shelf, as defined in 
this act, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States and credited to the miscel- 
laneous receipts. Anything taken or received 
in kind in payment of bonuses, rents, and 
royalties shall be the property of the United 
States.” 


Mr. McCARTHY. The purpose of my 
amendment is identical with the purpose 
sought by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Case! in offering his amend- 
ment. As is clear from the text, it pro- 
vides that any and all revenue which is 
derived from the development of oi' and 
mineral resources in the lands benea.h 
the sea in that area defined in this act 
as the Continental Shelf shall be the ex- 
clusive property of the United States. 
The revenue from developments within 
the 3-mile limit, or the 9- to 10-mile 
limit in the case of Texas, or whatever 
limits shall finally be determined as the 
territorial limits of the respective Stetes, 
will be left undisturbed. My amend- 
ment simply provides that the Federal 
Government shall receive the revenue 
produced from lands or areas to which 
this bill gives undisputed title. The 
States now are not pressing claims. 
Nevertheless the bill, without justifica- 
tion, it seems to me provides that the 
States, that the coastal State, adjoining 
any such development shall receive 3742 
percent of all revenue produced or de- 
rived from developments in the area in 
which the Federal Government holds un- 
disputed title. Actually because of the 
disputed title within the 3-mile limit 
there would be grounds for providing a 
distribution of income between the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. This is 
not provided and the States are granted 
all revenue from this area. Certainly 
the Federal Government should be 
granted the entire revenue from the area 
over which it is admitted by the States 
to have both sovereignty and dominion. 

This amendment is fair and just. It 
is based upon the very claims and ad- 
missions of the proponents of this bill. 
It does not in any way violate existing 
or claimed property rights of the States. 

Mr. CASE. If the gentleman will 
yield, I agree with the gentleman that 
his amendment is preferable to mine in 
this respect. It is a little more clear. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the House is being called 
today to act in both legislative matters 
and in judicial matters. The judicial 
matter, relates to material recently con- 
sidered and decided in three cases by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I 
suppose that all Members of the House 
should feel honored, and especially those 
Members who are not lawyers, and those 
lawyers who have not yet had judicial 
experience, to be asked by the majority 
of the Judiciary Committee to consider 
and, more specifically, to overrule the 
Supreme Court. The Court gave pro- 
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longed, intensive, and extended study to 
these cases. We are asked to decide after 
4 hours of debate, much of it concerned 
with establishing who would benefit and 
who would not benefit by the passage of 
this bill, and after a series of 5-minute 
speeches. Necessity often compels Mem- 
bers of the House to act on legislative 
matters even though individual Members 
may feel that they have not had time for 
full or adequate study. The need for 
action may excuse action in the legisla- 
tive field. However, when we intrude 
into the judicial field we should be more 
hesitant, more careful, in a sense, more 
judicial. 

Mr. Chairman, the question before us 
is not a simple one of confiict between 
sectional economic interests, or between 
coastal and inland States. It is not one 
of contest between Federal bureaucrats 
reputedly striving for economic power, 
and State officials striving to protect the 
property of the respective States. It 
is not a question as some have tried to 
make it of socialism versus free enter- 
prise, for in any case the wealth in dis- 
pute will be governmentally owned, either 
by the State or by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and will most probably be de- 
veloped under lease by private citizens or 
firms. Socialism is not determined on 
the basis of size of governmental unit 
but on the more basic point of ownership 
by the Government. 

The normal procedures of handling 
legislation in the House, were in the case 
of this bill, shall we say, “expedited.” I 
think it is safe to say that in the past 
weeks during which Members have been 
hard pressed to study the Defense Pro- 
duction bill and participate in the pro- 
longed debate on that measure, that few 
Members have had adequate time to 
study the complicated issues involved in 
this bill. 

I have studied carefully the statement 
sent to Members of the House by the 
State officials and have weighed the 
reasons which they propose for support 
of H. R. 4484. 

The first 5 of these 11 reasons, really 
raise only one issue that stated following 
No. 3: that the “long recognized rule of 
law” applicable to the waters and sub- 
merged lands of every State has been 
destroyed and State titles clouded by the 
Supreme Court’s decisions. “The way 
has been opened for foreign nations to 
claim resources within our territorial 
waters.” The last part of this state- 
ment, especially in view of the Presiden- 
tial proclamation of 1945 is patently 
ridiculous. The first part presents a ju- 
dicial problem which has been consid- 
ered innumerable times by the courts of 
the land. It is my opinion that the de- 
cisions in the Tidelands cases have not 
prejudiced or cloudeil the title of the 
States to lands under inland waters, or 
under the Great Lakes or in the mar- 
ginal area between high and low water 
marks on the shores of this country. 
The gentleman from Ohio, |Mr. Frtc- 
HAN! has made this point in an admir- 
able manner. 

What is at issue is the title to the 
marginal seas, that is to the soil under- 
lying the marsinal seas, commonly de- 
fined as the soil extending from the 
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low water mark to the edge of the con- 
tinental shelf. The settlement of this 
question involves judicial determina- 
tions, requiring consideration of con- 
stitutionality, of conditions of admission 
of the various States, of historic titles, of 
international agreements and the law of 
Nations. I do not believe that the House 
is prepared today to make this judicial 
decision. 

Certain other provisions of the bill do 
properly call for legislative action. 
These would better be considered apart 
from the judicial problem or on the basis 
of the judicial decision rather than in 
this confused and mixed version. The 
very vagueness and indefiniteness of 
language argues against the passage of 
the bill. By its terms a tideland is no 
longer a _ tideland. The Continental 
Shelf is no longer really the Continental 
Shelf but only a piece of it, beginning in 
some cases 3 miles from low-water mark, 
in other cases 9 to 10 miles, and in other 
cases at a point not yet determined. 
Soils formerly designated as lying under 
the marginal seas, are now designated as 
lands beneath navigable waters. I will 
conclude by pointing out just one of the 
serious international problems which 
might arise from the assertion of title 
to the entire Continental Shelf. The 
measured distance between Cape Prince 
of Wales, Alaska, and Cape Dezhneva, 
Siberia is 46 nautical miles. About half- 
way between these two points are the 
Diomede Islands, one on the Russian 
side of the international boundary and 
the other on the Alaskan side. The 


depth of the water around the islands 
and between the two capes is reported 


not to exceed 33 to 35 fathoms. Conse- 
quently the entire area between the 
Alaskan and Siberian shore would be in- 
cluded as Continental Shelf area. This 
means that the Russians, claiming as we 
do, could claim rights up to the Alaskan 
shore, or to a point 3 miles from shore, 
the international limits generally recog- 
nized. We in turn could claim Shelf 
title up to the Siberian shore. 

Because of these many complications, 
the bill before us fails to achieve either 
judicial certainty or legislative progress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The questivn is on 
the amendment offered ty the gentleman 
from Minnesota {Mr. McCartuy]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. McCartuy) 
there were—ayes 64, noes 125. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill and shall vote against it, but I cer- 
tainly believe that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case! is an appropriate one and 
should be approved, if the proponents of 
the legislation are sincere. It is my un- 
derstanding that the bill proposes to 
quiet title in the States within the 3-mile 
limit and that there is no contention that 
the States claim a proprietary interest in 
the Continental Shelf lying seaward of 
that limit. I should like to read a col- 
loquy that ensued last Friday when I 
asked the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ALLEN} this question: 

Mr. Yates. As I understand the purpose of 
this bill, it is to confirm title in the States to 
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the land lying beneath the waters within 3 
miles of the present land boundaries. What 
will be the effect of the bill, if any, upon the 
land lying outside the 3-mile limit? Does 
that belong to the States too, or to the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas |Mr. LYLe}. 

Mr. Lye. In answer to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. YATEs], it establishes 
ownership of the Federal Government in the 
Continental Shelf, that land lying seaward of 
the original State boundary, to which the 
Federal Government now only has title by an 
Executive order. 


I have the highest respect and admira- 
tion for the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Lyte], and I know that when he speaks 
to this House he is sincere. I take his 
remarks to mean that this bill confirms 
no rights in the States beyond the 3-mile 
limit which is the boundary designated in 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I should like to call 
the gentleman's attention to the very 
colloquy he read. It said the original 
State boundaries. Does not the gentle- 
man know that the State boundary of 
Texas when it was taken into the Union 
was approximately 10% miles, not 3 
miles? It was 3 leagues, I believe, which 
amounted to about 104 miles. 

Mr. YATES. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has come to a different 
interpretation concerning the boundary 
of Texas than that expressed by the 
gentleman from California. Otherwise, 
there would be no purpose for this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would like to tell 
the gentleman from California that in 
1836 the only other nation that claimed 
three leagues was Spain. All the other 
great nations of the world at that time 
said that three miles were all that they 
could possibly defend. I suppose this is 
just reflecting the inflationary character 
of Texas. Everyone else said 3 miles and 
Texas said, ‘““We will take 10'2 miles.” 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I also would like to 
state to the gentleman that in two cases 
the United States Supreme Court held 
specifically—and this decision has never 
been reversed—that each State comes 
into the Union on an equal basis. Not 
even the great State of Texas, which I 
like so very much, comes in on a different 
basis than any other State in the Union. 

Mr. YATES, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. COMBS. In reply to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia, may I point out 
to him that it has been held from time 
immemorial that this equal footing prop- 
osition refers only to political rights and 
has nothing to do with ownership of land 
or any other property. Secondly, I re- 
mind the gentleman that the agreement 
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admitting Texas to the Union contained 
no equal-footing clause. 

Mr. YATES. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Texas, whose opinion I respect 
greatly, is the statement that I read 
made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LYLE] that this bill is intended to con- 
firm rights of the States to the bound- 
aries within the 3-mile limit and leave 
the rest to the Federal Government erro- 
neous? 

Mr.COMBS. No, what the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LYLE) said and what he 
intended to say and what I think he did 
say is that it would confirm the title of 
the States within the original bound- 
aries as they were at the time of admis- 
sion to the United States,.and beyond 
that would confirm title in the United 
States. 

Mr. YATES, Does that mean, as I 
understand the gentleman's reply, that 
there is no boundary drawn by the 3-mile 
limit then with respect to claims the 
States might make beyond that 3-mile 
limit? Is that correct? 

Mr. COMBS. The bill, as I under- 
stand it, deals with State boundaries as 
of the time of admission of the State. 
Texas came in with a 3-mile limit. That 
is the only point involved there. 

Mr. YATES. I see. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. In answer to the 
gentleman from Texas, ever since the 
works of Poggendorff, Grotius, and de 
Vattel—those great authorities on inter- 
national law—and even down to this day 
it has been an accepted principle, and so 
the United States Supreme Court held 
on a number of different occasions, that 
the question of boundaries is a political 
question and it is an international polit- 
ical question. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the discussion, I think the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey is a sound amendment and very 
much in point, and I believe it should 
be accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Case) there 
were—ayes 53, noes 119. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Colo- 
rado: On page 10, line 4, after “Stat. 377)” 
strike out the comma “and June 17, 1902, 
(32 Stat. 388), and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto” and _ insert 
“June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and Decem- 
ber 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), and acts amend- 
atory thereof or supplementary thereto.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, the only object of this 
amendment is to bring in tlie Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944. You will note section 7 
of this bill, on page 10, makes reference 
to the statutes of 1866, 1870, and 1902. 
They deal with water rights west of the 
ninety-eighth parallel, and the Flood 
Control Act of December 22, 1944, which 
is this section. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROGERS oi Colorado. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think there 
is any objection to the amendment, and 
I have spoken to the gentleman from 
Texas {[Mr. Gossett] and he has no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Rocsrs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of 
Nebraska: On page 20, line 12, after the 
word “and,” strike out to and including 
the word “receipts” in line 13, and insert 
“apply to the payment of the principal of 
the aational debt.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order on that amendment 
that we have already voted on that 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair over- 
rules the point of order. The Chai: is 
informed this is not the same amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may have the attention of the 
Committee, I would like to point out that 
this amendment does not change the 
basic principles of this act. I have sup- 
ported previous bills dealing with this 
problem. I expect to support this bill. 
My amendment would cause the sen- 
tence to read: 

All other moneys received by the United 
States from operations in the Continental 
Shelf, under the provisions of this act, shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and applied to the payment of the 
principal of the national debt. 


The bill at the present time provides 
that these royalties coming to the Fed- 
eral Government, under the bill as writ- 
ten, will be placed in the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. I propose that 
we should set forth the principle now 
that those receipts be applied to the 
payments of the principal of the national 
debt. 

We have the largest tax program in 
the history of the Republic, yet we are 
not taking any of those tax receipts to 
reduce the national debt. How could 
you create a greater wave of confidence 
in this country and in this Government 
than by doing something that would let 
the bondholders know that we expect 
to pay the national debt? The sale 
of these oil assets—and again I am 
talking about those assets that this bill 
says belong to the Federal Govern- 
ment—the sale of those are the sale of 
capital assets, and certainly after we 
tax the people and tax them and tax 
them and refuse, if you please, to pay 
the national debt, certainly when we 
start to sell their capital assets we 
should take that money and apply it 
on the national debt. 

I submit that this will not in any way 
affect this controversy here. It will not 
in any way deprive these people who are 
the proponents of this bill, these States, 
of any right or interest they have in it. 
I do think that in the sale of this oil 


that belongs to the Federal Government, 
as set forth in this bill, the money from 
that sale should be used to pay the na- 
tional debt. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. As one who is op- 
posed to this bill, I would say that I 
would support wholeheartedly the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. I think the principle he 
has enunciated is sound, and I am glad 
he has offered this amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. I am supporting this 
legislation, but I believe this money 
should be used in this fashion and not 
held out as a big bonanza to every 
spender who comes along down through 
the years. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I asked the gentleman to 
yield in order that I might make the 
observation that I can see no possible 
basis for opposition to the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thanx the 
gentleman. 

We do not know how many dollars we 
are dealing with here; it may never 
amount to very much; on the other 
hand it may run into billions and billions 
of dollars. Are we going to have this 
oil revenue held up as an invitation to 
all the spenders who might come to 
Washington, to everyone who wants to 
enlarge this bureaucracy. Think what 
an amount it might be, 10, 25, or 50 years 
from now. The sale of oil is the sale of 
a capital asset and the proceeds there- 
from should be used to pay off the bonds 
of the Federal Government. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I wish to ask the 
gentleman if this amendment is adopted 
and the bill goes through do we in Mas- 
sachusetts still retain the rights we are 
supposed to have? Or is this something 
about oil or something in some other 
State? . 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. My amend- 
ment will affect only the oil royalties. 
I may say that the rights of the sover- 
eign State of Masachusetts and the peo- 
ple thereof are something they will al- 
ways have to struggle to maintain. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I ;ield. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on his amendment. I 
introduced a similar amendment to the 
Celler substitute. I hope the gentle- 
man’s amendment will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bunce: On page 
7, line 2, after the word “power”, change the 
period to a colon and insert the following: 
“Provided further, That nothing in this act 
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shall be construed as affecting or intending 
to affect or in any way interfering with or 
modifying the laws of the States which lie 
wholly or in part westward of the ninety- 
eighth meridian, relating to the ownership 
and control of the ground and surface 
waters; and the control, appropriation, use, 
and distribution of such waters shall con- 
tir-ue to be in accordance with the laws of 
such States.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Will the gentleman 
point out to me the language of the bill 
which causes him such apprehension as 
he has in mind in offering this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BUDGE. I am not quite clear as 
to whether some of the language in the 
pending bill might not affect rights un- 
der the Reclamation Act. My amend- 
ment simply states that nothing in this 
bill is intended to change the provisions 
of the basic Reclamation Act. As far as 
I know there is no controversy about it. 
The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, the gentle- 
man from California {[Mr. ENGLE] col- 
laborated with me in drawing this lan- 
guage. Ido not know of any reason why 
it should not be adopted. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. My 
amendment which was adopted a mo- 
ment ago had reference to the Flood 
Control Act of December 22, 1944. That 
act contains a provision which would ac- 
complish the same purpose the gentle- 
man seeks to accomplish by this amend- 
ment. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944 contains 
a provision to the effect that any water- 
ways west of the ninety-eighth meridian 
should not be used contrary to the basic 
Irrigation and Reclamation Act. That 
was the object and purpose of the 
amendment. I think what the gentle- 
man desires to do is covered by that 
amendment, but I leave it to the gentle- 
man to make the decision. 

Mr. BUDGE. I cannot agree with the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

The amendment which he offered re- 
lates only to flood control and not to the 
ground and surface waters. I do not 
believe my amendment adds anything to 
the bill. It is simply a statement by the 
Congress that we do not intend to 
change the Reclamation Act as we now 
have it. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Iam sorry that Iam 
a little confused about the gentleman's 
amendment. The gentleman has not 
stricken anything out of the bill; he is 
just adding? 

Mr. BUDGE. That is correct. It 
says “nothing in this act shall change 
the reclamation law.” It effects only 
the 17 Western States, and I put it in 
the bill as an addition simply to clarify 
the bill to the extent that the Congress 

is not intending to modify the present 
act, 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I can see no objec- 
tion to the gentleman’s amendment. It 
may be superfluous, but there is no ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUDGE, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. We have had 
an opportunity to examine the gentle- 
man’s amendment, and we have no ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. BUDGE. I thank the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Bunce]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HINsHAW: On 
page 27, line 8, insert: 

“Sec. 19. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby.” 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no objection to the amendment on this 
side. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, it is 
the customary separability clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, let us 
keep this clearly in mind: There is not 
now, and never has been, any doubt that 
the States own the land between low- 
and high-water marks as well as the in- 
land navigable waters. What the United 
States does own is the submerged, coast- 
line lands which start at low-water 
mark, exactly where the tidelands end. 
We have before us three kinds of lands: 
First, the land between high-water and 
low-water marks which is the real tide- 
lands; second, the marginal belt which 
is land from the line of low tide to the 
sea, three geographical miles; and third, 
the Continental Shelf which starts at the 
end of the 3-mile marginal belt and ex- 
tends irregularly seaward. 

Nobody disputes the title of the States 
to the first category I mentioned, but the 
law of the land is clearly that the in- 
dividual States do not own the other two 
categories, nor aid the Thirteen Original 
Colonies own them, nor did their succes- 
sor States acquire ownership. 

Let us face the issue squarely. The mo- 
tivating force is not the conflict between 
Federal] and States’ rights. There would 
be no serious question of the Federal title 
if there were not oil involved. 

Let it be noted that while the most 
eminent legal authority in our country, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
has held that title lies in all the people of 
the United States, H. R. 4484 intends 
that the few coastal States involved take 
all. 

In the United States against Califor- 
nia decision of June 23, 1947, Mr. Justice 
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Black, delivering the opinion of the 
Court, stated: 

Neither the English charters granted to 
this Nation’s settlers, nor the treaty of peace 
with England, nor any other document to 
which we have been referred, showed a pur- 
pose to set apart a 3-mile ocean belt for 
colonic! or State ownership. Those who 
settled this country were intrested in lands 
upon which to live and waters upon which 
to fish and sail. There is no substantial 
support in history for the idea that they 
wanted or claim*d a right to block off the 
ocean's bottom for private ownership and 
use in the extraction of its wealth. 


He stated further: 

Not only has acquisition, as it were, of the 
8-mile belt been accomplished by the Na- 
tional Government but protection and con- 
trol of it has been, and is, a function of 
national external sovereignty. 


And, finally, I cali your attention to 
the statement that— 

The 3-mile rule is but a recognition of 
the necessity that a goverrment next to the 
sea mist be able to protect itself from dan- 
gers incident to its location. It must have 
powers of dominion and regulation in the 
interest of its revenues, its health, and the 
security of its people from wars waged on or 
too near its coasts, and insofar as the Nation 
asserts its rights under international law, 
whatever of value may be discovered in the 
seas next to its shores and within its pro- 
tective belt will most naturally be appro- 
priated for its use. 


I cannot put it as aptly as did Mr. Jus- 
tice Black, but I hold that the sentence 
which I am about to quote from that de- 
cision is one of the most fundamental 
principles upon which our Republic is 
founded, and if we abandon that princi- 
ple we have removed a pillar from the 
structure of our democratic way of life. 
Mr. Justice Black, for the Supreme 
Court, put it this way: 

The Government, which holds its inter- 
ests here as elsewhere in trust for all the 
people, is not to be deprived of those in- 
terests by the ordinary court rules designed 
particularly for private disputes over indi- 
vidually owned pieces of property; and offi- 
cers who have no authority at all to dispose 
of Government property cannot by their con- 
duct cause the Government to lose its val- 
uable rights by their acquiescence, laches, or 
failure to act. 


Let me repeat, “The Government, 
which holds its Interests here as else- 
where in trust for all the people.” 

There is no question in my mind that 
should H. R. 4484 be enacted into law 
what would follow would be such con- 
fusion as to jeopardize our international 
relations as well as relations between 
the States. This bill, enacted into pub- 
lic law, would manufacture disputes be- 
tween the States. Oil and gas deposits 
which sometimes stretch for miles, and 
which sometimes consist ‘of no more 
than oil-soaked porous rock, are irregu- 
lar in shape and not clearly definable in 
area. As a result, suits would arise be- 
tween States to define the extent of 
various deposits. Furthermore, those de- 
posits which cross the artificially cre- 
ated State boundaries would be regulated 
by the National Government. This bill 
does not preserve any States’ rights. The 
Federal Government would still be re- 
quired to regulate interstate commerce, 
to provide for national defense and pro- 
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people. The conflicts raised by this bill 
could do nothing but cause the greatest 
confusion. 

Only three States will benefit from this 
gift which the bill proposes that all of 
Congress give to them. Should this bill 
become law, I say to the Members of 
this Congress that it is easily foreseeable 
in the not too distant future that your 
constituents will realize how their inter- 
ests were betrayed. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot subscribe to the deplorable raid 
by the Federal Government upon the 
rights of the several States to lands sit- 
uated on their marginal shores. 

The decisions of the Court are ques- 
tionable on grounds of policy and law. 
It is urged that it is necessary to provide 
undersea oil for the national defense. 
If that be true—and I do not concede 
the point—the Government can and 
should move to secure the vitally needed 
oil without interfering with the clearly 
defined, historic rights of the States. 
Any policy of decision respecting oil 
rights or other property rights which the 
Federal Government seeks to impair or 
destroy is not founded on the true con- 
stitutional status of the States and is 
contrary to sound precedents controlling 
the relationships of the States with the 
Federal Government. 

The arguments in behalf of this bill 
are, in my judgment, unanswerable. 
The American Bar Association and the 
bar associations of many States have 
urged its enactment. Eminent legal 

cholars and authorities have supported 
this bill, the Supreme Court decisions 
notwithstanding. 

Many distinguished lawyers, including 
the most eminent ones in this House, are 
deeply concerned by the decisions. They 
introduce into American law governing 
the relations of the State and Federal 
Government a novel and very dangerous 
concept. If the Federal Government 
can come in and take title arbitrarily 
to lands under the marginal seas, then 
by the same reasoning they can take 
title to any other property belonging to 
the several States or to individuals. 

Such a result would overthrow long- 
established titles, bring widespread con- 
fusion, and create uncertainty as to the 
ownership of large areas of real prop- 
erty in the Nation. If extended to other 
fields, the principle advanced by these 
cases would be revolutionary and de- 
structive of basic State and individual 
rights. 

As a representative from the historic 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, I have 
reason to be particularly disturbed over 
the situation created by Supreme Court 


‘decisions this bill aims to clarify. My 


State has extensive littoral territory de- 
finable as marginal sea lands. Substan- 
tial territory under the jurisdiction of 
my State is entirely detached by several 
miles from the mainland. Practically 
all of the waters in and about the great 
city of Boston, as well as filled-in areas 
of formerly navigable streams, are em- 
braced by the definitions laid down in 
the decisions and that is true of several 
other important communities. 

I have not time here to trace the origi- 
gin and descen‘ of titles to these lands, 
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They are centuries old. They antedate 
the Constitution. They antedate the 
first’ session of Congress. They are 
grounded in centuries of uninterrupted 
and unchallenged possession and user. 
They are sacrei in time as well as in 
law. They affect important industries 
and activities. No Supreme Court has 
the right to disturb them. Since it has 
done so, it is the clear duty of Congress 
to pass this bill and thus clarify the 
rights of the States and their citizens 
against this asserted, but unproved par- 
amount claim of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me state that I 
am aware of so-called practical aspects 
of this bill and that powerful interests 
are definitely conzernec with defeat- 
ing it. 

We all remember Teapot Dome, Elk 
Hill, and other scandals connected with 
so-called critical oil for the national 
defense. At this time when so many of 
our citizens are aroused by current d.s- 
closures and are vigorously insisting 
upon the maintenance of high standards 
of integrity and ethics in the public and 
business life of the Nation, it is incum- 
bent upon Congress to close the door 
against the repetition of possible un- 
savory episodes in our Government af- 
fairs which would still further shake the 
confidence of the people in ovr methods 
and institutions. 

I will support this bill and I hope it 
will be passed in order to secure the 
sovereignty of our States and the con- 
stitutional rights of our citizens. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, again 
an old controversy over who owns the 
lands under our coastal waters, seaward 
from low water mark—the point, as I 
understand it, to which the tides ebb at 
loz tide—for a distance of 3 miles is be- 
fore the Congress and before the 
country. 

The question of the ownership of these 
lands has been regularly before the coun- 
try now for the past 15 years. About 
15 years ago the then Secretary of the 
Interior asserted formal claim in the 
name of the United States to these lands. 
Shortly thereafter the Congress assumed 
some jurisdiction over the controversy 
and for years now it has raged. In 1946 
Congress passed a bill, very similar to 
the bill now before us, House Resolution 
4484, which had for its purpose the vest- 
ing of the title to these lands in the 
States adjoining the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Great Lakes. The Great Lakes ap- 
parently are covered by the same rules 
of law as are the seas, they being con- 
sidered as inland seas. 

President Truman vetoed this 1946 
bill, thus again demonstrating the cour- 
age he possesses and which I predict 
Listory will take due note of. At the time 
he vetoed the 1946 bill there was pending 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
Eiates the case of the United States 
against California, which involved the 
primary question of who owned the 
coastal submerged lands around Cali- 
fornia, from low-watermark seaward a 
distance of 3 miles. In June of 1947 the 

Supreme Court of the United States 
decided this case in favor of the 
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United States. Later, in 1950 the same 
Court decided two similar cases of the 
United States against Texas and Louisi- 
ana, involving the submerged coastal 
waters off the coasts of Texas and 
Louisiana, again deciding these cases in 
favor of the United States. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we are today deal- 
ing with a controversy that has three 
times been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Court 
has unmistakably ruled that land un- 
derlying the ocean or Gulf adjacent to 
the States of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas to be subject to the exclusive con- 
trol of the United States, and not to be 
the property of the adjacent States of 
California, Louisiana, and Texas. 

So, we begin our consideration of this 
question with the assumption that para- 
mount title to the lands in controversy 
belongs to the United States, and there- 
fore to the 150,000,000 people who live 
in this country. 

The States of California, Texas, and 
Louisiana are represented in the Con- 
gress by gentlemen of great powers of 
persuasion, and if it were in the national 
incerest that the United States give 
these lands away, I think the claims of 
these three States should have every 
possible consideration. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, as I see it, the arguments advanced 
here by those who are for this bill, are, 
for the most part, the arguments that 
were advanced before the Supreme 
Court and rejected or overruled by that 
Court. 

Not being satisfied with the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, now these States 
want us to give to them the title which 
the United States owns. 

I am against this bill, Mr. Chairman. 
To register my opposition to it, I voted 
against the rule to bring it up. I have 
seldom voted against any rule on any 
bill since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress, but in going through the old de- 
bates on this question in 1946, I found 
that this House passed the bill then 
without a roll call, and realizing that 
we who oppose the bill are in a great mi- 
nority here today, I wanted to be sure 
that my objection to the bill was regis- 
tered on the permanent records of this 
body. Hence, I voted against the rule 
to take the bill up. I shall vote against 
the passage of the bill, and I hope we 
can have a record vote on it. In 1946 
there were only 11 votes against the bill 
in the House. I was encouraged to note 
that 92 of us voted against the rule to 
bring the bill up last Friday. I hope 
the number who oppose the bill will 
grow. 

As I see %t, there is a matter of the 
highest principle at stake. Every per- 
son in this Nation in effect owns an 
interest in these submerged lands-lying 
seaward of the low-water mark of our 
coastal States. Why should we give this 
interest away to States whom the Su- 
preme Court has said own no title. I 
am not convinced that it is to the best 

interests of the people of the Seventh 
Congressional District of Alabama, whom 
I have the honor to represent here, that 
I vote to do so. 

The oil in these coastal submerged 
lands is estimated to be worth $40,000,- 
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000.000. This is a substantial national 
asset. Our country owes a national debt 
of upward of $260,000.000,000 Today 
we need perhaps $30,000,000.000 worth 
of new school buildings, libraries, and 
laboratories. We need to pay our teach- 
ersmore. The education of our people— 
all of them—is the pillar upon which 
rests the superstructure of free govern- 
ment 

We need, someone has estimated, $63.- 
000 060,000 worth of flood-control and 
stream-development work done in this 
country in order to, among other thin 
prevent the flood disasters such as have 
recently ravaged the cities, towns, in- 
dustries, and farms of the Missouri- 
Mississippi Valley. Millions of old people 
in this country are in desperate need. 
To my way of thinking, a charitable 
approach to the solution of these and 
many other problems is called for. Our 
national heritage, our national assets, 
such as the oil under our coastal waters 
can be used to at least help in the solu- 
tion of some of these pressing problems. 
If the bill before us is passed I hope 
the President will veto it. If so, I shall 
vote to sustain his veto. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: and 
the Sneaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Suitx of Virginia, chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 4484) to confirm and 
establish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, to pro- 
vide for the use and control of said lands 
and resources, and to provide for the 
use, control, exploration, development, 
and conservation of certain resources of 
the Continental Shelf lying outside of 
State boundaries, pursuant to Resolu- 
tion 335, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them engross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc]. Is the gentle‘nan opposed to 
the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KEATING moves to recommit H. R. 4484 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 63, noes 171. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on that, 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas, 265, nays, 109, not voting, 59, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 141] 
YEAS—265 
Aandahl Doughton Lyle 
Abbitt Doyle McConnell 
Abernethy Elston McCulloch 
Adair Fallon McDonough 
Albert Fellows McGregor 
Allen, Calif, Fenton McKinnon 
Allen, Ill. Fernandez McMillan 
Allen, La. Fisher McMullen 
Anderson, Calif Ford McVey 
Andresen, Forrester Mack, Wash. 
August H, Frazier Mahon 
Andrews Fugate Martin, Iowa 
Angell Gamble Martin, Mass, 
Arends Garmatz Merrow 
Auchincloss Gary Miller, Calif, 
Ayres Gathings Miller, Md. 
Baker Gavin Miller, Nebr. 
Barden George Miller, N. Y. 
Bates. Mass. Goodwin Mills 
Battle Gossett Morano 
Beall Graham Morris 
Beamer Grant Morrison 
Beckworth Greenwood Mumma 
Belcher Gwinn Nelson 
Bennett, Fla. Hagen Nicholson 
Bennett, Mich. Hall, Norblad 
Bentsen Leonard W. Norrell 
Berry Halleck O'Hara 
Betts Hand Ostertag 
Bishop Harden Passman 
Blackney Hardy Patman 
Boggs, Del. Harris Patterson 
Boggs, La. Harrison, Va. Philbin 
Bolton Harrison, Wyo. Phillips 
Bow Harvey Pickett 
Boykin Havenner Poage 
Bramblett Hays, Ark. Potter 
Bray Hébert Priest 
Brooks Hedrick Prouty 
Brown, Ga. Herlong Rains 
Brown, Ohio Herter Rankin 
Bryson Hess Reece, Tenn. 
Budge Hill Reed, Il. 
Buffett Hillings Reed, N. Y. 
Burdick Hinshaw Rees, Kans. 
Burleson Hoeven Regan 
Burton Hoffman, Ill. Richards 
Bush Hoffman, Mich. Riehlman 
Butler Holifield Riley 
Byrnes, Wis. Holmes Rivers 
Carlyle Hope Robeson 
Chiperfield Horan Rogers, Fla. 
Church Hunter Rogers, Mass. 
Clevenger Jackson, Calif. Rogers, Tex. 
Cole, Kans. James Sadlak 
Colmer Jarman St. George 
Combs Jenison Sasscer 
Cooley Jenkins Schwabe 
Cooper Jensen Scott, Hardie 
Cotton Johnson Scrivner 
Coudert Jonas Scudder 
Cox Jones, Seely-Brown 
Crawford Hamilton C. Shafer 
Crumpacker Jones, Shelley 
Cunningham Woodrow W. Sheppard 
Curtis, Mo. Judd Short 
Curtis, Nebr. Kean Simpson, Il, 
Dague Kearney Simpson, Pa. 
Davis, Ga. Kearns Sittler 
Davis, Wis. Kerr Smith, Miss. 
Deane Kersten, Wis. Smith, Va. 
DeGraffenried Kilday Smith, Wis, 
Denny King Springer 
Devereux Lantaff Stanley 
Dolliver Larcade Steed 
Dondero Latham Stefan 
Donohue LeCompte Stigler 
Donovan Lovre Stockman 
Dorn Lucas Tackett 
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Teague Van Zandt Widnall 
Thomas Vaughn Wigglesworth 
Thompson, Velde Williams, Miss. 
Mich. Vorys Williams, N. Y. 
Thompson, Tex. Vursell Willis 
Thornberry Walter Wilson, Ind. 
Tollefson Weichel Wilson, Tex. 
Towe Werdel Winstead 
Trimble Wheeler Wolcott 
Vail Whitten Wolverton 
Van Pelt Wickersham Yorty 
NAYS—109 
Addonizio Gordon Marshall 
Andersen, Gore Meader 
H. Carl Granahan Mitchell 

Anfuso Granger Multer 
Aspinall Green Murphy 
Bailey Gross O’Brien, Til. 
Bakewell Hart O'Brien, Mich. 
Barrett Hays, Ohio O’Konski 
Bates, Ky. Heffernan O'Toole 
Blatnik Heller Patten 
Boliing Heselton Polk 
Buckley Howell Powell 
Burnside Hull Price 

Byrne, N. ¥, Jackson, Wash. Quinn 
Canfield Javits Radwan 
Cannon Jones, Ala. Ramsay 
Carnahan Jones, Mo. Reams 

Case Karsten, Mo. Rhodes 
Celler Keating Ribicoff 
Chelf Kee Roberts 
Chudoff Kelley, Pa. Rodino 
Clemente Kelly, N. Y. Rogers, Colo. 
Cole, N. ¥. Keogh Rooney 
Corbett Kirwan Roosevelt 
Crosser Klein Sabath 
Dawson Kluczynski Secrest 
Delaney Lane Sieminski 
Denton Lanham Spence 
Dollinger Lesinski Staggers 
Elliott Lind Sutton 
Feighan McCarthy Taylor 

Fine McCormack Welch 
Flood McGrath Wier 
Fogarty McGuire Withrow 
Forand Madden Yates 
Fulton Magee Zablocki 
Furcolo Mansfield 

NOT VOTING—59 

Armstrong Evins Poulson 
Baring Gillette Preston 
Bender Golden Rabaut 
Bonner Gregory Redden 
Bosone Hale Saylor 
Breen Hall, Scott, 
Brehm Edwin Arthur Hugh D., Jr. 
Brownson Irving Sheehan 
Busbey Kennedy Sikes 

Camp Kilburn Smith, Kans. 
Chatham Machrowicz Taber 
Chenoweth Mack, Ill. Talle 

Davis, Tenn. Mason Vinson 
Dempsey Morgan Watts 
D’Ewart Morton Wharton 
Dingell Moulder Whitaker 
Durham Murdock Wood. Ga. 
Eaton Murray, Tenn. Wood, Idaho 
Eberharter Murray, Wis. Woodruff 
Ellsworth O'Neill 
Engle Perkins 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Preston for, 
against. 
Mr. Taber for, with Mr. Rabaut, against, 
Mr. Bender for, with Mr. Morton against. 
Mr. Camp for, with Mr. Kennedy against, 
Mr. Vinson for, with Mr. O'Neill against. 
Mr. Engle for, with Mrs. Bosone against. 
Mr. Hale for, with Mr. Eberharter against, 
Mr. Wood of Georgia for, with Mr. Perkins 
against. 
Mr. Chenoweth for, with Mr, Whitaker 
against. 
Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Gregory against. 
Mr. Evins for, with Mr. Baring against, 
Mr. Durham for, with Mr, Irving against. 
Mr. Chatham for, with Mr. Mack of Illinois 
against. 
Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Morgan against, 
Mr. Sikes for, with Mr. Moulder against, 
Mr. Redden for, with Dingell against. 
Mr. Brownson for, with Mr, Breen against, 


with Mr. Machrowicz 
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Until further notice: 


Mr. Watts with Mr. Wharton, 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Kilburn, 
Mr. Murdock with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Sheehan, 

Mr. Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Poulson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4329) 
tnaking appropriations for the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Bates of Kentucky, 
YATES, FURCOLO, CANNON, STOCKMAN, and 
WILson of Indiana. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
managers on the part of the House may 
have until midnight tomorrow, Tuesday, 
to file the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 4329) making appropriations for 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tomorrow to file a conference 
report on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, 1952. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the ReEcorp show that during the session 
of the House on Friday, July 27, 1951, on 
the roll call No. 137 on House Joint Res- 
olution 289 to terminate the war between 
the United States and the Government 
of Germany that I was temporarily off 
the floor but in the building and did not 
hear the bells ring. Had I had the op- 
portunity, I would have voted “yea” on 
that roll call. 


HON. DONALD W. NICHOLSON 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday they had a rededica- 
tion ceremony at Plymouth Rock in the 
State of Massachusetts, of the things 
that the Pilgrims sought when they 
came to America, and I could not help 
but feel that my ancestors, Priscilla 
Mullen and John Alden, who landed at 
Plymouth Rock, would be extremely 
pleased with the representation in the 
Congress of the United States of that dis- 
trict by the able and distinguished gen- 
tleman, the Honorable DONALD NICHOL- 
son. He has fought for the same prin- 
ciples that those Pilgrims who came to 
Amcrica stood for; freedom and liberty 
of speech and action. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that my an- 
cestor, John Alden, was the first person 
to see to it that persons fighting in the 
defense of their communities were givea 
compensation. At that time they gave a 
little more to amputees than to any other 
group because it was felt they had been 
more severely wounded. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Landers, its enrolling clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a joint resolution of 
the House of the’following title: 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes, 











The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JoHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the joint 
committee on the part of the Senate, as 
provided for in the act of August 5, 1939, 
entitled “An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of certain records of the United 
States Government,” for the disposition 
of executive papers referred to in the 
report of the Archivist of the United 
States numbered 52-3. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks at that 
point in the Recorp just prior to the 
Committee rising on the bill H. R. 4484. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the vote was taken last Friday on the 
rule making in order the tidelands bill, 
I was absent from the Chamber attend- 
ing the funeral of Admiral Sherman at 
the request of Mayor Thomas L. Thistle, 
in order that there might be at the serv- 
ices an official representative of the city 
of Melrose, which, from boyhood, the 
late admiral had called his home. If I 
had been present when roll No. 138 was 
called, I would have voted “yea.” 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S DETROIT ADDRESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include the speech made by President 
Truman on Saturday last in Detroit, 
Mich. 


select ~* 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
address of the President is as follows: 


I am happy to come to this great city of 
Detroit and to join with you in celebrating 
its two hundred and fiftieth birthday. I do 
not suppose that Cadillac and his little band 
of French pioneers would believe their eyes 
if they could see what has happened on the 
spot where they built their fort back in 
1701. 

To them the word “Detroit” meant a nar- 
row place in the river. In George Wash- 
ington’s time it meant a place of danger, 
a source of Indian raids and scalping parties. 
Today the word “Detroit” is a synonym 
throughout the world for the industrial 
greatness of America. Today the word “De- 
troit” symbolizes for freemen everywhere the 
productive power which is a 
of world peace. 

In the last war Detroit 
one of the great production cent 
arsenal of democracy. Its nd 
rumbled ashore on every beachhead from 
Normandy to Okinawa. From Detroit and 
otlLer great American cities came such an 
Ouring of and equipment 
of war as had never before in 
history. 





foundation stone 


proved itself as 


ers f thea 





tanks 


the weapons 





been seen 











That miracle of production was made pos- 
sible by American industry in action. It 
was made possible by the ex} ement 
and the skilled workers of Free- 
men working together here made 
it pr for frecmmen aroun rid to 
win the war. 

Today, once acain, the productive power 
of Detroit is bri I ho}; d courage to 
the brave people throughout the world who 
are determined to defend themselves ag ist 
aggression. Today, again, the succ or 





failure of the cause of freedom depends on 
what is done here in your great factories 
and assembly plar 


The free world is counting on you to build 
airplanes and tanks and army trucks and 
weapons. Billions of dollars’ worth of de- 


fense orders have been placed in the Detroit 
area. Production on of these 
has already begun and on others it will soon 
be startir Military equipment will flow 
from Detroit factories in a growing stream 

I know that this means changes for many 
of you. Thousands of workers in Detroit 
have already shifted from nondefense to de- 
fense jobs, and thousands of others will do 
so. Still others are affected by the cut-backs 
in civilian production which are necessary to 
make steel and other scarce materials avail- 
able for military use 

Employment in Detroit is higher now than 
it was even at the peak in World WarII. But 
these cut-backs have resulted in some tem- 
porary unemployment. Military needs have 
forced a reduction in metals available for 
making passenger cars This means that 
men have been laid off, and some of them 
have not yet found othe. work. 

This is a temporary situation. It is the 
kind of thing that has always happened in 
the early part of a big conversion operation. 


some orders 


But it is important to keep unemploy- 
ment and other conversion difficulties to a 
minimum. 


I have directed the defense agencies tr re- 
view the situation out here thoroughly. I 
told them to be sure that everything possible 
is done to make the conversion process work 
smoothly. I don’t propose to let the work- 
ingmen of Detroit suffer any unemployment 
that can be avoided. I don’t propose to let 
their know-how, which is one of our greatest 
national assets, be wasted by unemployment 
in the middle of a defense program. 
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and modern Russian equipment } eing tur- 
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We know that Bulgaria, Rumania 1 
Hungary now have armed forces far greuter 






than those allowed under the peace treaties 
they signed in 1947 
We know 
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ordered the inhabitants moved ut of a 
stretch of land 30 mile wide 

Yugoslav border. Bulgaria and H y 
have done the same thing. Military prepara- 





tions have been going on in Z ; 
along the border. Actions like the r- 
tainly are no indication of peaceful inten- 
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Communists are getting a steady fi t N 
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equipment from the Soviet Union for ground 
and air use. 

The Russians themselves have more than 
4,000,000 men under arms in Europe and the 





Far East. There are heavy concentrations 
of Soviet air, land, and sea forces in the 
Russian Provinces along the Manchurian 


border, across from Japan, and across from 
Alaska. 

As your President, I am telling you that 
the dangers in other parts of the world are 
just as great as they are in Korea. Every 
day reports come to my desk about Soviet 
military preparations around the world. If 
every one of you could see these reports and 
receive this same information, you would 
give up any thought that the danger is over. 
You would be just as anxious as I am to see 
that this country builds up its Armed Forces, 
equips them with the most modern weapons, 
and helps to arm our allies. 

Don’t let anyone confuse you about this. 
We cannot let down our guard, no matter 
what happens in Korea. 

The free world must have armed strength— 
and have it now—not in reserve, not later, 
but now. We must have men, ships, planes, 
tanks, and bombs—on hand—ready for any 
emergency. 

We hope and believe that we will not have 
to use the armed strength we are building 
up. Our aim is to put an end to war. But 
we know that, unless we have armed strength, 
we cannot put out the fires of aggression 
that threaten the peace of the world, 

The aim of this administration is world 
peace. My term in office is dedicated to 
bringing us closer to this goal. Our great 
chance lies in building up such strength and 
unity among the free nations that the Krem- 
lin will have to drop its plans for aggression 
and subversion. When we reach that point, 
there can be peace between the Soviet Union 
and the rest of the world. 

I know of only two alternatives to this 
policy, and the American people have re- 
jected both of them. One is to start a world 
war now, with all its horrible and unforesee- 
able consequences. The other is to with- 
draw and isolate ourselves. That means 
surrendering the rest of the world to Soviet 
communism. Neither of these alternatives 
could possibly lead to peace. 

Peace is the purpose of our defense pro- 
gram. Peace is what this great production 
job is all about. 

We have the resources, the morale, the 
economic strength, to do this job. 

We have this great strength because the 
people and the Government have been work- 
ing together for the welfare of all Americans. 
We have this strength because we have been 
working for equality of opportunity and 
economic security for all our citizens. We 
have helped our farmers and our workers 
to reach higher and higher living standards; 
we have developed our natural resourcer for 
everybody's benefit. And because the wel- 
fare of the pecple has been our first concern, 
our business and industry have grown and 
expanded tremendously. 

That is our record. That is Why we stand 
before the world as the strongest of the free 
nations. That is why we have the oppor- 
tunity to lead mankind to peace. 

There are a lout of people in this country, 
however, who are trying to shake our con- 
fidence in ourselves. They want us to see 
ourselves not as we really are, but as they 
see us through their own dark glasses of 
fear and lack of faith. They say that we 
cannot do ihe job we have set out to do. 

These people tell us we can’t afford to 
build up our defenses because it will cost 
too much. They say we will go bankrupt if 
Wwe carry out our program. They say we will 
ruin our economy. 

Of course, all these howls about bank- 
ruptcy are old stuff. We have heard them 
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time and time again. Those who are saying 

we cannot afford our peace program and aid 
to our allies abroad, are the very same ones 
who have been saying all along that we 
couldn't afford to do anything for the Ameri- 
can people at home. 

They said we couldn't afford social security 
and unemployment compensation. They 
said we couldn't afford aid to agriculture, 
that we couldn’t afford TVA, and the Grand 
Coulee Dam, and rural electrification. 

They say, today, that we can't afford hous- 
ing for low-income families and veterans 
and defense workers. 

They say we can’t afford dams and reser- 
voirs to produce electric power for defense 
and to prevent flood disasters. They say we 
can’t afford the St. Lawrence seaway to open 
the Great Lakes to ocean shipping and bring 
new iron ore to the steel mills of the Middle. 
west. There never was a project in the his- 
tory of the country more badly needed than 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

You all know what this sort of false econ- 
omizing means. It means economic stagna- 
tion and depression and ruin. It means 
suffering and loss for thousands of families. 

These people who are forever saying we 
can't do anything because it will bankrupt 
us, are looking at the future through the 
wrong end of the telescope. If we had lis- 
tened to them in the past we would never 
have developed the strong America we have 
today. 

If we listen to them now, and cramp our 
defense program, we will not be able to de- 
fend our country, or have peace in the world. 

Strong defenses are not going to bank- 
rupt us, any more than domestic progress 
has bankrupted us. We can well afford 
to pay the price of peace. 

Our only alternative is to pay the terrible 
cost of war. 

The doubters and defeatists have now tak- 
en up another battle cry. They are now say- 
ing that Americans cannot trust each other. 
They are trying to stir up trouble and sus- 
picion between the people and their Gov- 
ernment. 

They are using the smear and the big lie 
for personal publicity and partisan advan- 
tage, heedless of the damage they do the 
country. Never, not even in the bitterest po- 
litical campaigns, have I seen such a flood 
of lies and slander as is now pouring forth 
over the country. 

This malicious propaganda has gone s0 
far that on the Fourth of July, over in Madi- 
son, Wis., people were afraid to say they be- 
lieved in the Declaration of Independence. 
A hundred and twelve people were asked to 
sign a petition that contained nothing ex- 
cept quotations from the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Bill of Rights. One 
hundred and eleven of those people refused 
to sign that paper—many of them because 
they were afraid it was some kind of sub- 
versive document and that they would lose 
their jobs or be called Communists. 

Think of it, in the capital of the State of 
Wisconsin, on the fourth of July in this 
year 1951, good Americans were afraid to sign 
their names to the language of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

That’s what comes of all these lies and 
smears and fear campaigns. That's what 
comes when people are told they can’t trust 
their own Government. 

But I say to you that the people can trust 
their Government. This Government is 
working for the people in foreign affairs Just 
as it has always worked for the people in do- 
mestic affairs. Our foreign policy and our 
defense effort are guided by one great pur- 
pose—to protect the welfare of the American 
people, now and in the future. That’s what 
your Government has been doing here at 
home. That’s what we are doing now in 
every move we make, not only at home, but 
all over the world. 
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Don’t let yourselves be confused by the 
smearers and slanderers. There are three 
things I want you to remember: 

First, this country is on the right track 
in foreign affairs. We have a goal—and that 
is peace. We have a way to reach that 
goal—and that is the middle way between 
world war on one side and surrender to com- 
munism on the other. 

Second, we are making progress toward 
that goal. The growing defenses of this 
country, the increasing strength and unity 
of the free nations, the set-back to aggres- 
sion in Korea—all these show the progress 
we are making. 

Third, we cannot reach that goal of peace 
if we falter now. We must not let up be- 
cause we have made some progress. We must 
not be turned back by cries of bankruptcy, or 
by efforts to create fear and suspicion among 
American citizens. We are going to go right 
ahead and do what we have set out to do. 
The people of the United States are going 
forward toward peace. 

I wish some of these doubters and defeat- 
ists would come out here to Detroit and 
look around. I would like them to look at 
these great factories, and this industrial 
power, and see here the answer of a free 
people to tyranny in any shape or form. 
And I would like to ask them to look beyond 
the machines of Detroit—to the people who 
make up this great city. 

Here are men and women from every part 
of our country, and from dozens of nations 
throughout the world, ‘working together as 
only free people can work. In this great 
American city, the ultimate power lies with 
the people. The political power lies with 
the people and the economic power lies with 
the people. 

This is America, and in America working 
men and women have a voice in their desti- 
nies—in their conditions of work and in the 
course their country shall follow. 

There are many of you who trace your 
origins to Poland or Hungary or other coun- 
tries now behind the iron curtain. You 
know how the people of those countries are 
suffering today. You know what has hap- 
pened to their churches, and their schools 
and their trade-unions, to their homes and 
their farms. 

You can be sure that you are remembered 
in those countries now under the yoke of 
slavery. You can be sure that the people 
there look to you—and to all of us—as ex- 
amples of what freedom means, and as a 
source of hope for better lives for themselves. 

Here in this city, and throughout America, 
we have a great task to perform. It is up to 
u, acting together as free men, to build up 
our defenses against aggression, to inspire 
and help other free men’ to defend them- 
selves against tyranny, to give hope and 
courage to those who are now oppressed, to 
open the way to a better day for the world— 

a day of peace and security and freedom. 

On this anniversary of the beginning of 
one of the greatest American cities, let us all 

pledge ourselves anew to carry out this task, 
with determination, and with faith in God 
who alone can give us the will and courage 
to see it through. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hunter] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 
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HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently 30 leading Americans represent- 
ing the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report sounded a warning to 
President Truman and the Congress that 
the current legislative log jam, as it was 
called in the committee’s news release, 
must not be allowed to pigeonhole the 
report of the bipartisan Hoover Commis- 
sica on Federal Reorganization, Effi- 
ciency, and Economy. 

This warning from the Citizens Com- 
mittee comes to my attention at a time 
when I am receiving a considerable num- 
ber of letters and telegrams from citi- 
zens within my own district—ninth, 
California—urging my support of bills 
recommended by the Hoover report. 
The committee asserts, and rightfully 
so, that the unenacted 50 percent of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
have profound bearing on all the current 
problems of Government. The commit- 
tee states that the need for reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
Post Office, and the Veterans‘ Adminis- 
tration is clearly indicated by the Com- 
mission’s findings, which show that these 
agencies are handicapped by obsolete or- 
ganization and wasteful practices in 
their efforts to meet overwhelming work- 
loads. The committee also stresses the 
need for consolidation of Federal medi- 
cal services, modernization of Federal 
personnel procedures, and an end to the 
wasteful competition for public funds be- 
tween rival agencies engaged in public 
works projects. 

The reasons for action on the Hoover 
report are more compelling today than 
at any time since it was issued. If there 
was ever a need for efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government, now is the time. As 
General Eisenhower said recently, “Our 
first line of defense is a solvent America.” 
To this I can only add: In building that 
defense, the substantial application of 
the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions is certainly necessary. 

I, personally, strongly advocate effi- 
ciency and economy in our Federal Gov- 
ernment and stand ready and willing to 
give my full support to such measures as 
will accomplish those objectives. Dur- 
ing the short time that I have been in 
Congress, I have consistently voted for 
economy. Unfortunately, however, on 
most occasions, I have found myself in 
the minority. 

I view with considerable alarm many 
recent statements which place the blame 
on Congress for failure of the remaining 
recommendations of the Hoover report 
to be adopted. This criticism has been 
generally directed toward Congress as a 
body. I believe that such a blanket con- 
demnation is grossly unfair. 

The truth is that the remaining rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover report 
have not been adopted because the ad- 
ministration and the administration’s 
leaders in Congress do not want them 
adopted. 

Let us look at the facts: 

In order to effect the remaining rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, the Citizens Commi.tee for the 
Hoover Report has submitted the fol- 


lowing proposals to the legislative and 
executive branches: 

To the Congress, 19 bills, 1 concurrent 
resolution. 

To the President, 51 suggested reor- 
ganization plans. 

Of the 20 measures submitted to Con- 
gress, congressional committees have 
taken the following action: 

Measures reported favorably by Sen- 
ate committees, 2, both passed by Sen- 
ate; by House committees, 0; measures 
under consideration, 6; measures de- 
ferred, 14. 

On the surface it would appear that 
the congressional committees have not 
been doing their job. However, before 
condemning the entire membership of 
these committees, it is only fair to deter- 
mine why it is that they have not acted 
more rapidly on the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. The answer is 
quite simple. The committee chairmen 
are all members of the administration 
party, and in most all cases the fate of 
a bill referred to a committee rests with 
the committee leadership. This, not- 
withstanding the fact that many Demo- 
crat Members of Congress hold opinions 
different from those of the Truman ad- 
ministration. Let us look, therefore, to 
see what the Truman administration's 
position is on the bills submitted by the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port. 

To date, the administration has stated 
a position on 14 of the 20 measures. It 
has not yet stated a position on the re- 
maining six, and until it does so, no 
ection will be taken in committee. Of 
the 14 measures on which a position has 
been stated, none are supported in full, 
2 are supported in part, and 12 are op- 
posed altogether. There lies the reason, 
Mr. Speaker, why Congress and its com- 
mittees have taken so little action thus 
far on the 20 legislative proposals sub- 
mitted by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report. 

The responsibility for the adoption of 
the Hoover report does not rest solely 
with the Congress; in fact, far greater 
responsibility for its adoption rests with 
the President. It is only fair then to 
ask: What has President Truman done? 
Again, let us look at the facts: 

Of the 51 reorganization plans sug- 
gested to the President, only 1 has 
been submitted to Congress so far; 24 
of these plans were submitted to Presi- 
dent Truman in final form ready for his 
signature and submission to Congress; 
the remainder were set forth in outline. 

New laws alone are no guaranty of 
economy and efficiency in government. 
The Federal departments and agencies 
could be made to function more efficient- 
ly and at much less expense to the tax- 
payers without any new laws or reor- 
ganization plans. The President already 
has the authority to clean house and im- 
prove the operations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Let me cite two examples: 

In the report of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations on the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments’ appropriation bill 
for 1952—report No. 272, accompanying 
H. R. 3282—it is stated: 

The committee still believes in spite of the 
testimony on mechanization presented at 


this year’s hearings that the Post Office De- 
partment is still dragging its feet when it 
comes to the installation of modern me- 
chanical equipment in its large city post 
Offices throughout the country 

The committee's interest in improving and 
expediting the handling of mail in large 
post offices is well known to the Department, 
but it is taking too little heed of what the 
committee has said on this subject in 
previous reports. 


No new law or reorganization plan is 
needed in order for the Post Office De- 
partment to improve and expedite the 
handling of mail as recommended by the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

In the report of the Committee on 
Appropriations on the Department of 
the Interior bill for 1952—Report No. 
339, accompanying H. R. 3790—it is 
stated: 

The committee has received reports of 
inefficiences and overstaffing in the Bureau 
of Reclamation in several parts of the coun- 
try. Hoarding valuable personnel, includ- 
ing engineers and other technicians whose 
services might much better be applied to 
the national defense effort, is inexcusable 
While testimony indicates that the Bureau 
of Reclamation is giving attention to its 
personnel requirements by self-imposed 
ceilings, the reduction of construction and 
other reclamation activities makes it im. 
perative that the Bureau of Reclamation 
vigorously reduce administrative and other 
personnel and take firm action toward con- 
solidating its regional and district organiza- 
tions and eliminate duplications. 


Again, no new law or reorganization 
plan is needed to accomplish the econ- 
omy and efficiency objectives here rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Appro- 
priations to the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Unfortunately, however, these recom- 
mendations are going practically un- 
heeded. 

The citizens committee states that 50 
percent of their program was put into 
effect by the Eighty-first Congress in 
1949-50. The inference is thus invited 
that the failure of the other 50 percent 
to be adopted is due to the present bun- 
gling, fumbling Congress, as one news- 
paper describes it. Such a comparison 
is grossly unfair. Only a small part of 
the legislation needed to carry out the 
Commission’s real money-saving and 
personnel-reducing recommendations 
was enacted by the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. It is quite obvious that the ad- 
ministration is not now willing, nor has 
it ever been willing, to adopt any meas- 
ures which would result in any real re- 
duction in Government spending and 
personnel. 

The real aim of President Truman 
and his left-wing advisers is to spend 
the Nation into socialism—hence, their 
coleness to the Hoover report. Thz2ir 
strategy is simply to tax away so much 
of the earnings of the average American 
that he will be forced to turn to the 
Govermnent for a hand-out. When 
that happens, the individual’s dignity 
and freedom are gone. He will have 
been captured by an all-powerful Gov- 
ernment, which is supposed to be the 
servant of the people, but will have be- 
come the master. 

To realize how near that awful day is, 
we need only look at what has happened 
to the cost of Government over the past 
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decade. Ten years ago the various units 
of government—Federal, State, and lo- 
cal—took approximately 14 percent of 
our income. When the war ended, the 
tax bill was up to 27 percent of our total 
income. This year taxation will take 29 
percent of our income. And next year, 
if the administration tax bill, which was 
recently passed by the House, is ap- 
proved by the Senate, taxes will take an 
incredible 31 percent of all our income. 

That means that 1 day out of every 
3 will be worked to pay the cost of gov- 
ernment. That means that America’s 
housewives, who are already staggering 
under administration-sponsored high 
prices, will be caught in a tighter squeeze. 
That means even greater difficulty just 
to pay for milk and shoes and housing. 

What of the future? If the Truman 
administration has its way, we will con- 
tinue to follow Britain down the road 
to the Socialist poorhouse. Once upon 
a time, Britain’s tax take was the same 
as ours—29 percent. But now the aver- 
age Briton pays 40 percent of his earn- 
ings to the Socialist Government. For 
that, he receives a large dose of austerity 
and the loss of his personal liberties. 
It is no wonder thousands of young 
Britons are leaving their native land 
every year to make a new and better 
start in free, capitalist countries. 

If the Truman administration had any 
real interest in forging an efficient, 
streamlined government, it would wel- 
come the Hoover report as a rare oppor- 
tunity for reform. The Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations were based 
on the most thorough study of govern- 
ment in the history of the world. Most 
of the recommendations aroused little or 
no controversy—except on the par* of 
those who believe in big government and 
big taxes. And foremost among that 
group are the leaders of the Truman ad- 
ministration—the persons whose No. 1 
goal is a Socialist America. 

Fortunately, something can be done— 
and is being done. 

With the issuance of the warning on 
July 23 of the Citizens Committee on the 
Hoover Report that the current legisla- 
tive log jam must not be allowed to 
pigeonhole the report of the Hoover 
Commission, several of us felt it incum- 
bent upon those Members of Congress 
who were sincere in their desire to effect 
a reorganization of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purpose of achieving econ- 
omy and efficiency, that they put them- 
selves on record as favoring prompt con- 
sideration of the pending Hoover report 
recommendations. Accordingly, we took 
the matter up with the National Repub- 
lican Congressional Committee, with the 
result that on July 25, the Republican 
conference of the House unanimously 
adopted a_ resolution sponsored by 
JOSEPH W. MarTIN, JR., Republican lead- 
er of the House, declaring it to be the 
“sense of the Republican Members of the 
House that national solvency and secu- 
rity demand prompt consideration of the 

pending Hoover report recommenda- 
tions,” and urging President Truman 
and his administration to join them in 
such a united effort. 
I earnestly hope that our request will 
meet with favorable response. The fu- 
ture of America is at stake. 
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Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GOODWIN. I want to commend 
the gentleman from California on bring- 
ing to the House today this very timely 
message on a very important subject. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. LarcabE in four instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN and to include an 
article. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio and to include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. SABATH. 

Mr. McKinnon and to include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. CARNAHAN and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. GREEN and to include an editorial. 

Mr. ADDONIzIo (at the request of Mr. 
GREEN). 

Mr. FEIGHAN, to revise and extend 
the remarks he made in the Committee 
of the Whole and to include a letter. 

Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. 
McCartuy) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HO.irre.p and to include two 
editorials. 

Mr. Boykin and to include a state- 
ment by Dr. John Steelman. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and to include a news 
story from the New York Times. 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. REAMS. 

Mr. DononveE and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. 

Mr. JOHNSON and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. VAN ZanpTt and to include an 
editorial. , 

Mr. €mitH of Wisconsin in four in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mrs. St. Georce (at the request of 
Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts) and to 
include an article. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts re- 
garding the closing by the Veterans’ 
Administration of district offices along 
the east coast. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and 
to include an editorial in the News of 
today. 

Mr. HrnsHaw to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in Committee and in- 
clude excerpts. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. JENSEN and to include a leaflet en- 
titled “Salem Messenger.” 

Mr. Rapwan and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GoopwIn in two instances: in one 
to revise and extend his remarks made in 
Committee and include telegrams, a res- 
olution and a newspaper article, and in 
the other to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an erticle. 

Mr. Morano and to include an edi- 
torial. 
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Mr. Jonas in two instar.ces and to in- 
clude editorials. 

Mr. Donpero (at the request of Mr. 
KEeaTING) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hittrncs to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. VELDE and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BREEN (ai the request of Mr. Mc- 
CULLOcH) and to include an article ap- 
pearing in the Dayton Daily News. 

Mr. DoyLe in two instances; in one to 
revise and extend his remarks made in 
Committee and include appropriate ma- 
terial, and in the other to include a re- 
port on subversive activities notwith- 
standing the fact that it will exceed two 
pages of the Recorp and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $266.50. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an ed- 
itorial appearing in the Boston Post en- 
titled ““MacArthur’s Speech” and an edi- 
torial appearing in the Boston Traveler 
entitled ‘MacArthur Talks Politics.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Morcan (at the request of Mr. 
BarrReEtTT), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. ENGLE and Mr. Barinc (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Murpock) for 3 weeks, on 
account of official business attending to 
committee matters. 

Mr. TaBer (at the request of Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTB), indefinitely, on account 
of illness. 


SENAT¢ BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 168. An act for the relief of Helmuth 
Assmus Balthasar Russow anc Volker Harpe; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND vOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. STANL2Y, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2192. An act to amend section 313 
(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930; 

H.R. 2321. An act to protect consumers 
and others against misbranding, false ad- 
vertising, and fa!se invoicing of fur products 
and furs; and 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
fol:owing titles: 

8.360. An act for .the relief of Stefan 
Lenartowicz and his wife, Irene; 

S.-70. An act for the relief of Sister 
Bertha Pfeiffer and Sister Elzbieta Zabinska; 

S. 1229. An act for the relief of Jan Josef 
Wieckowski and his wife arid daughter; and 

8.1717. An act to amend and extend the 
Defense ¥ioduction Act of 1950 and the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to 
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the President for his approval, bills cf 
the following titles: 

H.R. 997. An act for the relief of William 
J. Drinkwine. 

H.R. 2192. An act to amend section 313 
(b). of the Tariff Act of 1930; and 

H.R. 2321. An act to protect consumers 
and others against misbranding, false adver- 
tising, and false invoicing of’ fur products 
and furs. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 31, 1951, at 12 o’clock noon, 





[Omitted from the Record of July 26, 1951] 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, the bill, 
H. R. 2416, an act relating to exclusion 
from gross income of income from dis- 
charge of indebtedness, was referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
ordered to be printed with the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


653. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill 
to authorize the addition of land to the 
Appomattox Court Ho-ise National Historical 
Monument, Va., and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

654. A letter from the Administrator, De- 
fense Production Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A 
bill to suspend certain import duties on 
tungsten”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

655. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
June 26, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers on a preliminary 
examination and survey of Narraguagus River 
and tributaries, Maine, authorized by the 
Flood Control Act approved on July 24, 1946; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

656. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated June 
25, 1951, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a review of report 
on the Missouri River and tributaries, with 
a view to determining whether improvement 
of Ponca Creek, S. Dak. and Nebr., in the 
interest of flood control and allied purposes, 
is advisable at this time. This investigation 
was requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted on March 1, 1946; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

657. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
June 25, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on the Mississippi River above Coon 
Rapids Dam near Minneapolis, Minn., with 
a view to determining whether flood-control 
work on the North Fork of the Crow River, 
Minn., is justified at this time. This in- 
vestigation was requested by the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted on April 20, 1948; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

658. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
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June 26, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on Honolulu Harbor, T. H., with a 
view to determining the measures necessary 
to provide relief from oil pollution and debris 
in Honolulu Harbor, T. H., requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted on July 
13, 1949; to the Committee on Public Works. 

659. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
June 22, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on Pascagoula, Leaf, and Chickasa- 
whay Rivers, Miss., with a view to providing 
a suitable navigation channel between Hat- 
tiesburg and Pascagoula at this time, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted on May 13, 1947; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

660. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
June 25, 1951, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a preliminary 
examination and survey of Great Salt Lake, 
at or near Garfield, Utah, with a view to 
providing a harbor for light-draft vessels, 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
approved on July 24, 1946; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

661. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a letter relative to the General 
Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1951 
(Public Law 759, 8lst Cong., 2d sess.) and 
containing the following provision in chap- 
ter II, title I, under the heading “Interna- 
tional development,” and commenting on 
the provisions of the act for international 
development and giving technical assistance; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 358. Resolution providing for 
consideration of H. R. 1:80, a bill to facilitate 
the performance of research and develop- 
ment work by and on behalf of the Depart- 
ments of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 772). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 359. Resolution providing for 
consideration of H. R. 1227, a bill to amend 
further the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the construction of experimental subma- 
rines, and for other purposes,” approved May 
16, 1947, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 7/3). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 4693. A bill to amend section 77, 
subsection (c) (3), of the Bankruptcy Act, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
774). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KIRWAN: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 3790. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 775). Ordered to 
be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KEATING: ‘ 
H. R. 4994. 4 bill to amend section 101 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 
By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 4995. A bill to authorize the payment 
of a bounty to certain persons who furnish 
information or evidence resulting in con- 
victions under the narcotics laws; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 4996. A bill to relieve the political 
subdivisions of the States from liability to 
repay to the United States certain advances 
made for the planning of public works; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H.R. 4997. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
for navigation, flood control, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 4998. A bill to authorize payment of 
the servicemen's indemnity to survivors of 
members of the National Guard who die 
while actively engaged in military training 
duty; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 4999. A bill to provide for an ad 
valorem duty on the importation of shrimp; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R..5000. A bill to exempt from income 
taxation interest received by individuals 
upon United States savings bonds; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 5001. A bill to amend section 601 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 5002. A bill to amend the Bankrutcy 
Act, so as to require that sales of certain 
property belonging to bankrupt estates shall 
be made by advertising for bids; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 5003. A bill to amend section 601 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1850; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution relating to 
the assignment of National Guard and Air 
National Guard organizations ordered into 
the active military service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. J. Res. 303. Joint resolution to provide 
housing relief in the Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa flood disaster emergency; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. . 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. Con. Res. 146. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of 1,000 additional 
copies of hearings relative to revenue re- 
vision held before the Committee on Ways 
and Means during the current session; to 
She Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. Res. 360. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the withdrawal of Federal recogni- 
tion and the deactivation of certain units 
of the Illinois National Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

H. Res. 361. Resolution to provide funds 
for the expenses of the investigation and 
study authorized by House Resolution 360; 
to the Committee on House Adminictration. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 5004. A bill for the relief of 1>rminal 
Warehouse Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciarv. 

H. R. 5005. A bill for the relief of Terminal 
Warehouse Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5006. A bill for the relief of Galla- 
gher’s Warehouses, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

“I. R. 5007. A bill for the relief of Gerzon 
Gruszka, Stella Gruszka and Tamara Grusz- 
ka; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H.R.5008. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Don B. Conley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOOD of Idaho: 

H.R. 5009. A bill for the relief of the 
George B. Henly Construction Co., George B. 
Henly, sole owner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

368. By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. Edna Breeden and 440 others 
regarding alcoholic beverage advertising; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

369. By the SPEAKER: Petition of board 
of commissioners, city of Newark, N. J., re- 
questing the Congress of the United States 
to revise the treaty of peace with Italy; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

370. Also, petition of Iowa State Federa- 
tion of Labor, Des Moines, Iowa, relative to 
calling upon the Congress to implement the 
anti-inflation program of the administration, 
which has been endorsed by the American 
Federation of Labor; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvuesbay, Jury 31, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. John Nelson Taylor, St. Mark’s 
Church, Fort Dodge, Iowa, offered the 
following prayer: 


O Lord God Almighty, Supreme Ruler 
of Nations, without whom no people can 
be great: We thank Thee for the prog- 
ress and prosperity vouchsafed to this 
Nation, and for the countless blessings, 
temporal and spiritual, bestowed upon 
its people. Make us, we beseech Thee, 
more sensible of Thy goodness, and our 
responsibility as stewards of Thy gifts. 
And grant us such virtue and true re- 
ligion that by our deliberations, our leg- 
islation, and by our lives Thy holy name 
may be forever glorified and the wel- 
fare of Thy people advanced., Endue 
with wisdom, patience, understanding, 
counsel, and strength our Representa- 
tives here assembled, and all who are 
engaged in the Government of this Na- 
tion; that upholding what is right and 
following what is true, they may obey 
Thy holy will and fulfill Thy divine pur- 
Pose. Grant them strength so to serve 
Thee that the heritage received from 
our fathers may be preserved in our 
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time, and handed down unimpaired to 
our children; and grant that from gen- 
eration to generation we may remain a 
united people loyal to the principles upon 
which this Nation was founded. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Ainen. 


The Jcurnal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


HOUSING RELIEF IN THE MISSOURI- 
KANSAS-OKLAHOMA FLOOD DISASTER 
EMERGENCY 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 303) to provide housing relief 
in the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma flood 
disaster emergency. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 8 (b) (2) of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking out the words 
“And provided further” in the last proviso 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “Provided further” and by inserting 
at the end of said last proviso a colon and 
the following: “And provided further, That, 
where the mortgagor is the owner and occu- 
pant of the property and establishes (to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioner) that his 
home, which he occupied as an owner or as 
a@ tenant, was destroyed as a result of a 
flood, fire, hurricane, earthquake, storm or 
other catastrophe, which the President pur- 
suant to section 2 (a) of the act entitled 
‘An act to authorize Federal assistance to 
States and local governments in major dis- 
asters, and for other purposes’ (Public Law 
875, 81s: Cong., approved September 30, 
1950), has determined to be a major disaster, 
such maximum dollar limitations may be 
increased by the Commissioner from $4,750 
to $7,000, and from $5,600 to $8,000, respec- 
tively, and the percentage limitation may be 
increased by the Commissioner from 95 per- 
cent to 100 percent of the appraised value.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize Federal assistance to States 
and local governments in major disasters, 
and for other purposes” (Public Law 875, 
8lst Cong., approved September 30, 1950), is 
amended by inserting in clause (d) of the 
first sentence thereof after the words “in 
such major disaster” the following: ‘“pro- 
viding temporary housing or other emer- 
gency shelter for families who, as a result 
of such major disaster, require temporary 
housing or other emergency shelter,”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this resolution is to provide cer- 
tain immediate relief to affected indi- 
viduals in the disaster areas of Missouri, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma with respect to 
temporary housing and other emergency 
shelter. The director of relief activities 
in that area, Mr. Foley, of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, finds that in 
order to provide even temporary and 
emergency shelter for a number of 
people whose homes have been complete- 
ly or almost entirely destroyed by the 
flood, he inust have this additional au- 
thority. 

In addition, the resolution provides for 
the liberalization of the mortgage-in- 
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surance provisions of section 8 of the 
National Housing Act. It raises the per- 
centage amount of the mortgages which 
may be insured from 95 percent to 100 
percent for those building low-cost 
homes to replace houses which have 
been destroyed by floods or reconstruct- 
ing homes which have been so exten- 
sively damaged as to require reconstruc- 
tion. The money is already available 
under the Disaster Relief Act for pro- 
viding temporary housing or other 
emergency shelter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
affects only the disaster area? 

Mr. BOLLING. Yes, sir. I might say 
it was reported without objection this 
morning by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
long does the authority extend? 

Mr. BOLLING. It runs to the National 
Housing Act. It applies specifically to 
the disaster area. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. But 
for how long a period of time? 

Mr. BOLLING. The period of time is 
limited by the limitations of the National 
Housing Act and the limitations of the 
Disaster Relief Act. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I think we are all in sympathy 
with the purposes of this resolution and 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I have con- 
sulted with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Bo.ttInc] with reference to 
this resolution, and I think it is a neces- 
sary and important measure, and I do 
hope that it is passed quickly and ex- 
peditiously. 

Last week I visited the devastated flood 
areas in Kansas. As I saw the stricken 
people returning to their homes, I real- 
ized that immediate and effective action 
should be taken to assist them in re- 
building and reestablishing themselves. 
I am happy to have had a part in pro- 
posing the first legislation designed to 
meet this problem. I want to congratu- 
late our committee, the House Banking 
and Currency, upon its speedy action this 
morning in approving the legislation 
unanimously. The attitude of both the 
Democratic and Republican leadership 
of the House in expediting consideration 
of the measure is also gratifying. I am 
sure that this House will approve the 
bill unanimously, and speed it on its 
way. 

The people of Kansas who have suf- 
fered the loss of their homes will be 
heartened to know that Congress can act 
efficiently and quickly to meet their 
emergencies. This legislation will not 
accomplish all of the things needed by 
our people, but it is a step in the right 
direction. 

The provisions of the bill are simple, 
providing for 100 percent FHA insurance 
on houses to be constructed by people 
who have lost their homes due to the 
flood. It is hoped that this will, in a 
great measure, be beneficial in the long- 
range rehabilitation program. 

Many people are now homeless, living 
in schools, auditoriums, and in the 
homes of their neighbors. The bill fur- 
ther provides for the erection of tempo- 
rary shelters for these people until such 
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time as they are able to locate permanent 
living quarters. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend that the 
House pass this measure at once in order 
that this assistance may be made avail- 
able without further delay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BOLLING: 

Page 1, line 4, after “is hereby amended”, 
insert: 

“(1) By inserting after the word ‘construc- 
tion’, in both places where it appears therein, 
the words ‘or reconstruction’; and 

“(2) Page 1, line 10, strike out ‘statisfac- 
tion’ and insert ‘satisfaction’.” 

Page 2, line 1, after “destroyed”, insert “or 
damaged to such an extent that reconstruc- 
tion is required.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. ; 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks at this 
point on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, pas- 
sage of House Joint Resolution 303 will 
go a long way toward helping alleviate 
suffering, hardship, and lLomelessness 
in the flood-devastated areas of the 
Midwest. 

In my home city, Kansas City, Kans., 
thousands are homeless, living in hastily 
provided shelters. 

The city, county, and State has ex- 
hausted a!l of their resources in provid- 
ing aid and comfort. Open-hearted in- 
dividuals have provided homes and shel- 
ter for the homeless, The Red Cross 
and other agencies have done a remark- 
able job. But all these efforts were not 
enough to meet this emergency, the 
worst flood disaster in the history of 
our country. 

Each community affected by this leg- 
islation will move swiftly to take all steps 
necessary to cooperate with Federal 
agencies in providing this absolutely 
essential housing. In fact, most of these 
communities have already taken some 
steps to be ready to immediately under- 
take this task of providing temporary 
living quarters. 

I trust that the Senate, as has the 
House, will take immediate action. The 
need is not only great—the need is now. 

THE KANSAS FLOOD DISASTER 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
as one of those who represents a con- 
siderable part of the area that was over- 
taken by the recent flood disaster, I want 
to express appreciation for the prompt 
approval of this legislation. I trust 
there will be no unnecessary delay in its 
administration. 
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The resolution provides for 100 per- 
cent Federal Housing Administration in- 
surance on new homes that take the 
place of those totally destroyed or wholly 
made uninhabitable because of the flood 
disaster. This will give opportunity to 
those who want to reestablish their 
homes and begin again as nearly as they 
can where they were before this flood 
overtook them. It will also offer encour- 
agement to people who are terribly dis- 
tressed at the present time. 

The resolution further provides for 
granting authority to the Disaster Loan 
Corporation to construct temporary 
housing that will take the place of homes 
lost by reason of the flood. These homes 
will be used by people who lived in 
rented houses, and will give another 
group of people, who have lost practi- 
cally everything they had through no 
fault of their own, a chance to reestab- 
lish themselves in the communities 
where they had been living. 

Mr. Speaker, you may be assured that 
the people of Kansas, who have suffered 
so much by reason of the great disaster 
that has overcome our country will, if 
given a chance, do everything they can 
to recover from the great misfortune 
over which they had no control. 

The people of Kansas, who have met 
with these misfortunes, are ever grate- 
ful for the benefits they have received 
from those who have so willingly as- 
sisted them in time of trouble. 

RESIGNATION FROM THE HOUSE OP 

REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 


read by the Clerk: 
JUNE 29, 1951. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I beg leave to in- 
form you that I have this day transmitted to 
the Governor of Texas my resignation as a 
Representative in the Congress of the Unii | 
States from the Thirteenth District of Texus, 
such resignation to become effective on the 
3lst of this July. 
Most sincerely yours, 
Ep GossETT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas’ [Mr. 
GosSsETT]. 


RESIGNATION OF HON. ED. GOSSETT 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, some of 
my good friends and colleagues have 
made note of the fact that I am resigning 
from Congress. This decision comes as 
a result of long and serious consideration, 
and I take this floor for the last time with 
mixed emotions. Some of you have told 
me that I should be exceedingly happy 
to escape from the terrific pressure and 
the terrific responsibilities of congres- 
sional life. I would not leave, however, 
if I thought myself to be an indispensable 
individual or that my congressional dis- 
trict could not, and would not, be able to 
more than adequately replace me. Con- 
gressional service has become more and 
more difficult, and living in Washington 
has. become less and less desirable in re- 
cent years. This we are forced to admit. 
It has become absolutely impossible for 
a man to do his full duty as a Congress- 
man and to do his full duty to his family, 


especially if he has five small children. 
It is for the Gossett family, and not for 
myself, that we return to Texas. 

Perhans these so-called swan songs 
should just as well be left unsung. Per- 
haps the retiring Congressman, like the 
now-famous old soldier, should just fade 
away. However, I know you will indulge 
me the privilege of saying only a few of 
the many things that I would like to ex- 
press. First, let me say that fc> every 
single Member of this House I have the 
highest personal regard, and for those I 
have been fortunate enough to know 
well, I have the deepest affection. I wish 
that more people realized the high cali- 
ber of the men and women who serve in 
the Congress and the heavy burdens they 
have to bear. I wish they knew of the 
patriotic zeal and love of country which 
prompts you in your arduous work. 

As I return to the practice of law and 
what I hope to be the practice of good 
citizenship, I am not changing ideas and 
objectives. It shall be my constant pur- 
pose and endeavor to be of public service. 
To that end, in my speeches and contacts, 
I will constantly remind those who will 
listen of several important things: First, 
that politics is the science of government, 
and is an ancient and honorable profes- 
sion in which every good citizen should 
take an active part; second, that Con- 
gress has been, is, and must ever be, the 
bulwark of our liberties; third, that those 
who would destroy freedom and democ- 
racy always first attack the legislative 
branch of the Government and seek its 
destruction; fourth, that, if we would 
preserve America, our demands upon our 
elected representatives must be based 
upon the general welfare and not upon 
short-sighted selfishness. 

To have served here is a high honor 
which will be cherished always by me 
and my family. I shall remain forever 
humbly grateful to the good citizens who 
have seven times elected me a Member 
of this Congress. Then I shall always 
remember, and forever be grateful for, 
the many generous and kind friends who 
have helped me cischarge, with some 
degree of success, at least, the many 
responsibilities of congressional service. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, to you and all my 
colleagues here I wish to say: May the 
Lord give you wisdom, faith, and courage 
in your difficult task. My prayers, hopes, 
and affectionate regards will continue to 
be yours. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to give my simple trib- 
ute to the distinguished Member from 
Texas, Congressman Gossett, who is re- 
signing from Congress. I want to say 
to him that all of us, not only on the 
Republican side of the aisle but on the 
Democratic side, appreciate the splendid 
service he has rendered to his country. 
He is a man of high character, splendid 
ability, and served with the one desire to 
make America a better land and a better 
country. He brought a patriotic birth- 
right into the public service. We are all 
sorry to see him leave. We have suffered 
a great loss. We hone for him and his 
family every blessing in the days ahead. 

.Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
know I express the feeling and the sen- 
timent of every member of the Texas 
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delegation and, as a matter of fact, of 

every Member of the House, when I say 
that in the leaving of Representative 
Gossett from the Congress we all are 
losing the services of one of the most 
outstanding Members of the Congress. 
This certainly is true of the Texas dis- 
trict he has so ably represented for some 
13 years. 

It was the privilege of Representative 
KI.Lpay and me to come here to Congress 
with Representative Gossett. I had not 
had the opportunity to know him per- 
sonally before I came here, but I had 
heard much about him. As every Mem- 
ber knows, Representative Gossett has 
been a real leader in the Congress, one 
who has led in the fight for those things 
in which he has sincerely believed. 

He has always been a real leader. He 
was an outstanding student at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. He was so recognized 
by his fellow students there by being 
chosen president of the student body of 
that great university. After he finished 
law school he became one of the out- 
standing lawyers, particularly in his 
section of Texas, then was a very suc- 
cessful district attorney in several coun- 
ties in his section of Texas. 

As all of you know, Representative 
GosseEtt is not afraid to fight for his 
convictions. We from Texas particu- 
larly are aware of the fact that in his 
efforts to be elected to Congress he sac- 
rificed none of his convictions, and in his 
effort to remain a Member of Congress 
he has never sacrificed a conviction. He 
stands for something. No man can be 
motivated by a higher objective when 
elected to the Congress than to vote and 
stand for those principles in which he 
firmly believes. This has typified the 
service of Representative Gossetr. 

Furthermore, he has been one of those 
Members who has been willing to work 
on big issues, issues that have not been 
found along the beaten legislative path. 
Those of you who have been here dur- 
ing the years I have know that he has 
successfully carried forward a fight in 
which he believes with reference to the 
election of the President of the United 
States. He has received much acclaim 
and attention throughout the Nation for 
this fight. 

It was evidenced yesterday that his 
influence is felt significantly by the mem- 
bership of this body, for no other Mem- 
ber has worked more arduously and 
more diligently in behalf of the tide- 
lands legislation, in which he sincerely 
believes: the passage of the tidelands 
bill yesterday is a tribute to the contin- 
uous effort made by Representative Gos- 
seTr in behalf of this legislation. His 
committee, on which he and another 
great Texan, Hon. Frank Wrtson, of 
Dallas, serve, has done a great job on 
this legislation. Representative Gos- 
SETT mentioned the fact that to some ex- 
tent he has been a victim of inflation. 
We all know that he is an able man, we 
know that he has been and is an able 
legislator. I wish to say that perhaps in 
no manner does he excel more than in 

the manner in which he has reared and 
is rearing five of the most beautiful and 
remarkable children there are. We can 
understand why he would think first of 
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those whom he appreciates and owes 
such a great obligation, to wit, the mem- 
bers of his family, and in so recognizing 
their needs and their welfare is willing 
to forego an opportunity which he loves 
and appreciates, the opportunity to serve 
in the Congress. We all shall miss the 
services of Representative Gossett. We 
shall miss the vision which he has ex- 
emplified as a Member here. We shall 
miss his penetrating mind con 

the intricate subjects with which he has 
dealt. We shall miss every effort that 
he has made to perpetuate principles 
that are fundamental to this country. 

We want you to know, Ed, as you 
leave the Congress today, that we shall 
be thinking of you; that we will be wish- 
ing for you and your lovely wife and 
those remarkable children every success 
and every happiness that can come to a 
deserving family. Your friendliness and 
your genuineness, your fearlessness, 
your constructive leadership will be not 
soon, if ever, forgotten; indeed, you will 
be recalled by all of us who have known 
you as one who has fought a good fight 
and who at all times has kept the faith. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not always easy to find words to express 
oneself as you would want to when you 
see a good friend move from your midst, 
but in the Congress we have learned, 
and others will learn it about us, that 
as time passes people come and go. But 
I do say that of those who have left 
here, those who have resigned, in most 
instances have been the ones that we 
could hardly give up. It is not every 
Member that comes to Congress that 
makes a dent or impression upon politi- 
cal affairs or makes himself felt in the 
affairs of the Congress, but in Ep Gos- 
SETT we have a man who has stood for 
the things he believed in, and he stood 
for them forcibly enough to make an 
impression on all of us. The quality 
that we all like about him is the fact 
that he can make a hard fight, and yet 
have the respect, love, and devotion of 
these who may differ with him. We are 
not going to. take up further time, I 
know, by all of us saying things that are 
in our hearts, but we do wish him the 
very finest and the very best, because he 
has earned and deserves them. He has 
made a record of fine citizenship and 
outstanding congressional service; he 
leaves a high mark in the Halls of the 
Congress of the United States; he has 
done well for his country, and I think 
those of us who here remain will have 
learned much from Ep GossettT’s career 
here. I hope in the future that we can 
live up to the high qualities that Ep 
GossETT possesses and which have been 
so well demonstrated by him in his serv- 
ice to his country. 

We wish for him and his family con- 
tinued success and happiness in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot let this moment 
pass without joining my colleagues in 
paying tribute to a man who is not only 
my close personal friend, but—in my 
opinion—one of America’s great states- 
men, Ep Gossetr. As were most of the 
other Members of the House, I was 
greatly disappointed to learn that he was 
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leaving this body, because I felt that 
men of his caliber were far and few be- 
tween. 

We are going to miss Ep Gossett. We 
are going to miss his voice in this Cham- 
ber. We are going to miss his compan- 
ionship and his wisdom. 

I can honestly say that in the time I 
have served in this House, I know of no 
man who has served the Nation and his 
constituency with more integrity, more 
sincerity of purpose, more ability, or 
more courage than has Ep Gossett. As 
he leaves these halls, I, along with his 
many friends, express the hope that hap- 
piness and prosperity will be his con- 
stant companions as he journeys down 
the road of life. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege now more than a dozen years 
ago to stand in the well of this House 
alongside the distinguished gentleman 
from the great plains of Texas who now 
absents himself from our presence, and 
with uplifted hands take the sacred oath 
and obligation as a Member of this high- 
est and most powerful legislative parlia- 
ment in the world’s history. 

I have had the good privilege to sit by 
Ep Gossett through the years, first on 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
now for the past few years on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Our souls and minds seem to cleave 
together more than in the usual fashion, 
because not infrequently did we find our- 
selves on the same side of many of the 
most controversial issues coming before 
our committee. 

I found him to be an astute student 
of the law. In this connection, I hope, 
as he returns to his first love, he will not 
find her as exacting as we were taught in 
olden days in that she was a jealous 
mistress. I hope that his charge will 
permit him to come back to Washington 
as often as he may. 

I should like to make reference to his 
domestic life; his family life. As great 
as he is as a lawyer, from my own per- 
sonal experience and observation I know 
that he is a devoted husband and a fine 
father. He is all that could be desired 
ina young man. Wecan ill afford to lose 
him 


It was said of Napoleon that his pres- 
ence in the battle line was estimated to 
be equivalent to 100,000 men. Similarly 
is the presence of Ep Gossett in this 
Chamber. We felt comfortable when he 
was here, particularly those of us who 
come from the far southland. 

Of course, we hope that his successor 
will be equal to him, but seldom do we 
find an all-around capable, conscien- 
tious, courageous, and devoted colleague 
suchas Ep Gossetr. We, of course, wish 
him well in his new undertaking. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
all Members who so desire may extend 
their remarks at this point in the Recorp 
on the services of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Gossett]. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with his other friends in wishing Ep 
Gossett Godspeed and every good wish 
that health, prosperity, and peace may 
accompany him throughout the years to 
come. I especially want to express my 
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great admiration for his lovely and out- 
standing wife and his children. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time of strain and stress when our 
country needs men with the courage of 
their convictions, honest and sincere, and 
devoted to their country’s welfare, it is 
a great loss to have Ep Gossett leave the 
House of Representatives. During his 
service here he has contributed: much, 
he has always been fair, and he has made 
many friends. One always knows where 
he stands because there is no sham or 
pretense in his make-up. He is a fine 
man. 

I wish him well in the days to come 
and hope that, busy as he may be in his 
new life, he will have the time to re- 
member his friends, return to visit with 
them as often as he can, and realize that 
they are wishing him the best of every- 
thing, wherever he may be. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, sincer- 
ity of purpose is one of the most impor- 
tant attributes for a man holding pub- 
lic office. Ep Gossett has been a legis- 
lator who has not only haa sincerity of 
purpose but has combined his deep con- 
victions with a sharp penetrating mind. 
After watching Es Gossett for the last 
3 years I have been in Congress, I have 
come to the conclusion that Webster 
cuuld coin a new antonym for fence 
rider, the word could well be “Gossett.” 

His character, personality, and ability 
have resulted in his rightfully assuming 
leadership on many of the most impor- 
tant issues which have faced the 
Congress. 

We who have taken pride in his mem- 


bership in the Texas delegation join 
with all Members of Congress in realiz- 
ing the loss to Texas and the Nation 


in his retirement from public life. But 
knowing his almost inexhaustible en- 
ergy and capabilities we know that he 
will be continually working for a better 
informed citizenry—an alert people who 
will zealously guard their heritage of 
representative government. 

Ed, you have rendered the Nation a 
great service, your co'leagues are better 
for having known you. We will be look- 
ing forward to seeing you often. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to speak a few minutes of our 
beloved, mutual friend and colleague, 
Ep Gossett, on this the last day of his 
service in the House of Representatives. 

In the retirement from Congress of 
Ep Gossett to the well-deserved life of 
a private citizen, we part company in our 
offieial association with a fine gentle- 
man of high integrity and principle 
whose sound ability, strength of char- 
acter, wisdom, courage, and common 
sense have set him aside as one of the 
great and outstanding men who have 
served their country in these Halls of 
Congress. 

Ep Gosset?’s service to his cistrict, 
the State of Texas, and our country is 
immeasurable and has always been char- 
acterized by steadfast adherence to prin- 
ciple, honor and right, and the courage 
of his convictions. 

I am particularly fortunate that Mr. 
Gossett will be my constituent and is 
moving to Dallas in a very fine position. 
Although his loss here will be keenly felt 
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by his many friends, we all wish Ep Gos- 
SETT well in his future undertakings 
which he so richly deserves. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, there is little that I can add 
tc the fine tributes which have already 
been paid to our hard-working and able 
colleague, Ep Gossett. Nothing has 
been said with which I would in any way 
disagree, and, if time would permit, I 
might even recall some little personal 
services which Ed in his official capacity 


» has from time to time rendered to me in 


my problems. 

In his opening remarks a few moments 
ago, Ed touched on a matter which I 
believe should be carefully considered by 
the Members of the House in the imme- 
diate future. I am concerned that Ed 
felt that he must leave the Congress in 
order to adequately support his young 
family. That unfortunate circumstance 
poses a problem which ought to be of the 
greatest interest to the Nation and to 
the Congress. Here is a comparatively 
young man with his congressional ap- 
prenticeship well behind him occupying 
now a place of importance in the de- 
liberations of this essential governing 
body. The salary which the people pay 
him is not adequate and so he turns to 
private industry and leaves the public 
service on the threshold of his period of 
greatest influence. This process is re- 
peated too frequently in public service. 

You and 1 Rnow of other colleagues of 
ours who are contemplating the same 
step. Some men, of course, become tired 
of public service with its constant drain 
on a man’s patience and its innumerable 
calls for personal services which are un- 
doubtedly a privilege to perform but 
which to some must become a burden. 
Other Members when they entered pup- 
lic service never intended that it should 
be their careers. They merely wanted 
the background of congressional experi- 
ence for later use in private affairs and 
practices. These reasons are under- 
standable and nothing can be done about 
them. However, the great number of 
those who leave Congress go because they 
cannot, in justice to their families, afford 
to remain. Ep Gossett is an excellent 
example of this last category. 

If these fine tributes to him are de- 
served—and we know that they are— 
then the Nation can ill afford to let him 
and those like him leave public service. 
Let us hope that those of us who remain 
behind him in the Congress may have 
the courage to take the obvious course to 
eliminate the financial aspects of the 
problem. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
heavy heart that I rise to express my 
personal regret at the departure of my 
good friend Ep Gossett from this House 
of Representatives. I hope that .ne rec- 
ord which I have made here during.my 
service with him discloses my admira- 
tion and, indeed, my attempt at emula- 
tion. Such a man as Ep Gossetr in- 
spires imitation, and I frankly confess 
that I have sorght be like him. 

Mr. Speaker, I daresay that Ep Gos- 
SETT would not be leaving these Halls 
were he not a parent—a parent of a 
rather large family, in these days. The 
responsibility of bringing up five chil- 
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dren is a tremendous one and I speak 
from experience, myself, when I say 
that the income which a Member here 
receives is certainly insufficient. Itisa 
sad commentary upon public service 
that officials like Ep Gossett must be 
lost to the people because the salary 
which is offered for this position is in- 
adequate for the raising of a family. 
Of course, my fellow Members here know 
only too well that in addition to bring- 
ing up a family, if fortunate enough to 
have one, we who are elected officers 
must bear the expense of political cam- 
paigns every 2 years. I know that Ep 
GossETT, while he has not had serious 
opposition in his district for years, has 
taken this action because he wants to 
exercise his talents in a way which will 
produce the highest standard of living 
for his family. 

The honor came to me not long ago to 
represent the Texas delegation at a tes- 
timonial dinner for Ep GossETT among 
his new neighbors in Dallas. At that 
time I expressed, I think, the universal 
admiration which was felt for him 
among his colleagues here. I told his 
new friends and neighbors that Ep Gos- 
SETT was not one who reckoned the po- 
litical effect of a roll-call vote, that he 
sought to serve his country first, above 
the demands of politics or personalities. 
I cited the results of his efforts here, 
which I need not now repeat, and I ex- 
pressed my envy that they were obtain- 
ing the Gossett family as their new 
neighbors. 

Mr. Speaker, as much as we love him, 

not one of us who knows Ep GOssETT’s 
reasons for his resignation would have 
him return. He is entering into a place 
of even higher responsibilities than he 
has borne here, for he is carrying his 
xperiences as a legislator back to the 
people as an enlightened private citizen. 
In such a capacity he may, and I am 
sure he will, increase his stature as a 
citizen of America. 

Joining with all these others of his 
friends who have spoken here about him, 
I wish for Ed and Mary Helen, and all 
GosseETT children a fond godspeed. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, Ep GOssetTr 
lcaves this body today. We will miss him 
personally and we will miss his very 
great ability, his tireless energy, his 
clear-thinking approach to all problems. 

He leaves a warm spot in the hearts 
of each of us. There is a closeness in the 
Texas delegation which heretofore I have 
found only in the Army in combat. Any 
vacancy saddens all of us. 

Ep Gossett brought ouor, dignity, 
and respect to our State, our delegation, 
and this body. 

As he leaves, we wish for him and for 
his lovely family great happiness and 
cententment. 

A record of honorable and able serv- 
ice in the House of Kepresentatives is 
one of great dstinction. As he leaves 
Congress today, Ep Gossett holds such 
a record. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, 1 want to join with others in saying 
something about Representative Ep Gos- 
SETT who is leaving this body. 

He is a great American, a conscien- 
tious and courageous legislator and he 
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will be greatly missed in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Gossett is indeed a pillar of the 
Republic. His service here has been an 
unselfish and patriotic service. I know 
that he leaves us carrying the good 
wishes of every Member of this body. 

I personally wish to extend to him and 
to his fine family my best wishes for 
a very fine future in every respect. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Spexker, my dear 
friend, Ep Gossett, is today completing 
an outstanding term of outstanding 
service. Ed came here of his own voli- 
tion, to serve his State and Nation. He 
served well and honorably. He leaves 
of his own volition, with the satisfaction 
of a big job well done. 

He and his family return to their 
neighbors, and their friends, in Texas. 
V’e are the poorer because of his loss, 
but I feel a degree of satisfaction in the 
knuwledge that Ed and his family will 
be in the surroundings they so properly 
love. Our best wishes to you, Ed. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with deep personal regret that 
I learned that our colleague, Ep Gossett, 
of Texas, was resigning from the House 
of Representatives. 

I have served with him in the years 
that he has been in Congress, and I 
feel that his resignation from the House 
is a great loss both to the State of Texas 
and to the Nation. 

I regard him as one of the scundest 
statesmen and most profound lawyers 
that I have served with during my years 
in the House. 

While he has always been conserva- 
tive, he has always been fair and he has 
always been tolerant of the views of 
those who disagreed with him. 

His pleasant and affable conduct to- 
ward his colleagues in all circumstances 
have made him beloved by all who have 
served with him. 

While I feel a deep personal sense of 
loss at his leaving the House, I wish him 
well-deserved success and happiness in 
the new field which he is about to enter. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr, Speaker, this is a 
very unhappy day for me—the day that 
the House takes official notice of the re- 
tirement from Congress of the gentleman 
from Texas {Mr. Gossett]. Ep Gossett 
and I have been associated together in 
many ways and upon many occasions 
through the years and I regret very much 
to see our paths separate. I think per- 
haps I have known Mr. Gossett longer 
than any other Member of the House. 
Be and I were students together in the 
early twenties at the University of Texas. 
7e participated torether in student ac- 
tivities there and on one occasion, memo- 
rable to us at the time, we tied for first 
place, along with some other student 
whose name I no longer remember, in a 
contest designed to select the best extem- 
poraneous speaker in the university. 
Not much came of the contest and the 
oilman who had offered the prize money 
went broke and we did not collect the 
funds which we had so devoutly sought. 
However, our friendship has endured and 
brought dividends of pleasure through 
the years. 

When we had finished our formal 
schooling at the university, Mr. Gossett 
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and I entered the practice of law and 
he became district attorney in one part 
of west Texas and I became district at- 
torney in another area of west Texas. 
We were students together, we were dis- 
trict attorneys at about the same time, 
and we have served in Congress together 
since January 1939. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it is with a feeling 
of keen personal loss that I mark the 
departure from Congress of my old-time 
friend, Ep Gossett. Moreover, there are 
other ties which bind us together. Mr. 
GosseETT’s mother is a citizen of Post, 
Tex., within the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent, and 
members of the Gossett family live in the 
generalarea. The Gossetts are the right 
kind of people. They are real Texans 
and real Americans. The characteristics 
which have been exemplified here by 
Congressman Gossett are typical of the 
sturdy Americanism of the Gossett clan. 

At a special luncheon given by the 
Texas delegation honoring Mr. Gossett 
last' week many of us took advantage of 
the opportunity to pay tribute to him 
and express regret over his departure 
f-om Congress. Upon that occasion, 
however, our choice words were re- 
served for Mrs. Gossett and the five Gos- 
sett children. Mrs. Gossett and the 
children were not present, but they re- 
ceived the plaudits of the assembled 
delegation. 

Mr. Speaker, we are going to miss Ep 
Gossett and his lovely family. But, 
really, this is no time for good-bys. 
After all, geographical location is not as 
significant as it once was, and we shall 
claim the privilege of seeing the Gos- 
setts whenever possible sat their new 
home in Dallas, Tex., and we shall exer- 
cise the happy privilege of remember- 
ing them always as friends worth 
having. 

So, to you, Ed, may I say, good luck 
and God bless you and your family. 
You have written a record in public life 
of which you and your family can al- 
ways be proud. As you have sought in 
every possible way to promote the 
American way of life here, everybody 
who knows Ep Gossett knows that when 
you return to the State of Texas you 
will carry on the good work. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Louisiana and its people today lose 
a friend in Congress, a dear and close 
friend, in the resignation of Ep Gossett. 

Ep Gosset’s place in the hearts of 
Louisianians comes not only from the 
closeness of the great State of Texas but 
from the things which Ep Gossett and 
the people of Louisiana have in commen. 

The great majority of our people in 
Louisiana believe in the things Ep Gos- 
sett believes and thinks like Ep Gossetr 
thinks. 

We both hold sacred the high princi- 
ples which motivated the founding 
fathers of this country when they wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. We 
both have consistently refused to accept 
any other philosophy of government 
other than that upon which this Nation 

was built. 

We still stand fast in defense of those 
same principles and those of us who 
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remain after Ep Gossett has gone pledge 
to him our determination to carry cn 
the fight where he left off and to hold 
aloft the lighted torch of individual free- 
dom and private enterprise. 

It is fitting and proper that Louisi- 
ana’s Representatives in the Congress 
should join in paying tribute to Ep Gus- 
SETT because it was only yesterday that 
he stood in the front ranks fighting with 
every weapon at his command to pre- 
serve and protect property rights which 
the people of Louisiana held sacred to 
themselves. Obviously I mean his fight 
in the interest of the so-called tidelands 
bill. I feel we could not have achieved 
the victory whicl. we did without the 
undying courage and tenacity of Ep 
GOSSETT. 

It was not yesterday that he began 
the fight. It was years ago but it was 
yesterday that he saw his banner planted 
on the ramparts of victory and as long 
as we carry on in the spirit of Ep Gos- 
SeTT it will wave there. 

In the name of the people of Louisiana 
I say to Ep Gossett, “Thank you for a 
job done and done well.” 

In my own name I wish Ep GossetTT 
success in his new field. He goes with 
the best wishes and heartfelt admira- 
tion of his colleagues. What more could 
any man desire from those with whom 
he has served so long. . 

In Ep Gossett is exemplified the fines 
type of representation under our Ameri- 
can system of government. It has been 
a privilege to know him. I wish him 
Godspeed. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, may 
the richest blessings and the best things 
of life come to our esteemed colleague 
and his splendid family as he leaves the 
halls of this Congress and assumes du- 
ties which he has chosen to accept. 

I must admit a feeling of personal loss 
by reason of Ep GossettT’s going because 
of his wise counsel and his strong lead- 
ership. His advice has often been 
sought on fundamental issues arising 
almost constantly and from his cooper- 
ation and willingness in this respect, I 
have found great assistance and guid- 
ance in his help. 

In these times there is the call for 
men of strong convictions, regardless of 
party or popular acclaim. Ep GosSETT 
has been such a legislator, as has been 
evidenced by the many statements made 
on this floor. He is a man of this caliber 
and his services to his constituents and 
to the Nation is truly, in my opinion, 
a severe loss. 

Ep GosseETT has served well. He has 
been true to the trust and confidence 
which has been placed in him as a pub- 
lic servant. At this time there are doubts 
in minds of many regarding the worthi- 
ness of public officials. It is tragic to 
me that many people tend to confuse a 
few rotten apples in the barrel and rain 
down indictments by association. As a 
result, by such confusion and misunder- 
stafiding, confidence is lost in govern- 
ment—not only in its leadership, but ac- 
tually in the system of government 
which has made us a great people and a 
great Nation. Ep Gossett has been one 
of those statesmen of our time who en- 
genders confidence by his unyielding 
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devotion to duty and his deep sincerity 
of purpose. 

We will miss him here but rejoice he is 
going into more fertile fields and in a 
position which will afford a greater hap- 
piness for himself and family. His rec- 
ord and his influence will live long among 
us who have had his official and personal 
association here in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the resig- 
nation of Ep Gossett from the House of 
Representatives is a severe loss to this 
body, as indeed it is to his district, to 
the State of Texas, and for that matter 
to the entire Nation. 

We all know Mr. Gossett to have been 
one of the truly profound and outstand- 
ing Members of the House. I believe ‘it 
is safe to say that he more nearly re- 
flected the thinking, the temperament, 
the courage, and the independence of the 
average Texan on Main Street during the 
period of his service here than did any 
other Member of our delegation, and 
that is no reflection on the rest of us 
because we all strive todoso. But some- 
how Ed has had a way of asserting that 
Texas thinking, of vitalizing it, of mak- 
ing articulate and of applying it to the 
humdrum of everyday legislative life. 

I believe it was Confucius who once 
said that to see what is right and not to 
do it, is lack of courage. The gentleman 
frem Wichita Falls is one person who has 
never been accused of want of courage, 
whether measured by that or any other 
yardstick. He has never hesitated to 
go to battle when the cause of right and 
justice, as he saw it, was being chal- 
lenged, and when the best interest of 


his district and of the Nation was in-- 


volved. 

Mr. Speaker, when we study the lives 
of the great and near-great men who 
have served here or elsewhere in public 
life, we hardly find even honorable men- 
tion given men of expediency—the sort 
who go along just for the sake of going 
along, following the line of least re- 
sistance and thinking in terms of po- 
litical rewards or of some temporary 
advantage, real or fanciful. The men 
who live in history are those who stand 
for something and are willing to fight 
for it, who dare swim againt the chan- 
nel of momentary unpopularity, if need 
be, in order to achieve or maintain a 
principle. It has been just such men 
as that, symbolized in the record of 
Ep GosseEtTT, that has made America the 
strongest remaining bulwark in this 
world against the inroads of communism 
and creeking socialism. 

It will be recalled that on a great deci- 
sion day in Israel it was Joshua, a man 
of few words but of mighty deeds, who 
single-handed turned the tide toward 
God and right. “Choose ye this day 
whom ye will serve,” he began, and when 
he did thus speak he made a challenge 
and an appeal that thrilled the nation 
like the blast of a trumpet. Men of deci- 
sion live in history and live in the hearts 
of men. 

So it has been with our friend, Ep 
GossETT. There has never been any 
doubt in the minds of honest men as to 
whom he chose to serve while in the 
Congress. He has courageously and con- 


sistently cast his lost with those who 
believe in the Constitution, in the rights 
reserved to the States in that document, 
in the welfare of the Nation as contrasted 
with the special interest and high- 
pressure groups who constantly gnaw at 
the vitals of our American institutions. 

Mr. Gossett has never been known to 
waver in his devotion to a principle, has 
never yielded to that easy and enticing 
line of least resistance in the applica- 
tion of his courage and statesmanship; 
has never hesitated to champion a good 
cause, and he has lashed out time and 
again against evil in all its forms and 
applications. 

I join in wishing Mr. Gossett and his 
family Godspeed, with a full measure of 
happiness and success in his new en- 
deavor. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Reserves 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate today during the ses- 
sion of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MLLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of.order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 142] 


Baring Hall, Price 

Bates, Mass. Edwin Arthur Rabaut 
Blatnik Hall, Redden 
Bosone Leonard W. Regan 

Breen Irving Rogers, Colo. 
Brehm Jackson, Calif. Saylor 
Busbey Javits Scott, Hardie 
Byrne, N. Y. Kennedy Scott, 

Camp Kersten, Wis. Hugh D., Jr. 
Case Kilburn Shelley 
Celler Kilday Short 
Chatham King Sikes 
Chenoweth McDonough Smith, Kans. 
Coudert Machrowicz Smith, Va, 
Davis, Tenn. Mack, Il. Spence 
Dawson Morgan Staggers 
Dingell Morton Stockman 
Durham Moulder Taber 
Eberharter Murdock Thomas 
Ellsworth Murray, Tenn. Velde 
Elston Murray, Wis. Vinson 
Engle O'Neill Vursell 
Fisher Perkins Watts 
Gamble Pickett Werdel 
Gillette Poulson Whitaker 
Golden Powell Yates 


The SPEAXER. On this roll call 358 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service be per- 
mitted to sit this afternoon during gen- 
eral debate. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1952 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference repcrt on the bill 
(H. R. 3790) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the Part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conierence report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 775) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3790) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 9, 17, 25, 103, 109, and 130. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, €0, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 79, 
80, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 
107, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, and 125, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$200,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. ; 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert “four”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “of which not to 
exceed $8,387,470 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, except force account personal 
services, and’; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: “twenty-nine”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows; 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘3$41,824,750"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


in aT 
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Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate nunrbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter stricken out and 
inserted by said amendment, insert the tol- 
lowing: “one hundred and sixty passenger 
motor vehicles for replacement only”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate nunrbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendnrent, as follows; 
In leu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “$4,234,533”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows; 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,810,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$202,767,725"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 59: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “$38,104,672”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert the following: “$10,698,514”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 99: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 99, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend. 


ment insert: “$6,678,196”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 126: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 126, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In line two of the matter inserted 
by said amendment after the word “or”, in- 
sert “by it’; and in line four of the matter 
inserted by said amendment after the word 
“persons”, insert “which”; and at the end 
of the matter inserted by said amendment 
and before the period, insert: “: Provided, 
That this section shall not be construed as 
having application to the preparation for 
publication of reports and maps resulting 
from authorized scientific and engineering 
investigations and surveys, to photography 
incident to the compilation and reproduc- 
tion of maps and reports, or to photocopy- 
ing of permanent records for preservation”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 127: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 127, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment, insert the following: 
“SEc. 302. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this Act shall be used to pay 
the compensation of any civilian employee 
of the Government in the District of Colum- 
bia whose duties consist of acting as chauf- 
feur of any Government-owned passenger 
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motor vehicle (other than a bus or ambu- 
lance and two passenger motor vehicles as- 
signed one to the Secretary and one to the 
Under Secretary), unless such appropriation 
is specifically authorized to be used for pay- 
ing the compensation of employees perform- 
ing such duties.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate uumbered 128, 
and agree to the same with au amendment, 
as follows: In lines four and five of the 
matter inserted by each amendment, strike 
out the words “one huniired and fifteen” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“one hundred and ten”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 131: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 131, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Omit the matter stricken out and inserted 
by said amendment; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 3, 4, 
5, 8, 10%, 14, 24, 40, 53, 57, 61, 62, 63, 72, 75, 
83, 108, 124, and 129. 

MICHAEL J. Kirwan, 
W. F. Norre.t, 
Henry M. JacKSoN, 
Foster Furcoro, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Bren F. JENSEN (except as to 
amendment No. 181), 
Ivor D FENTON (except as to 
amendment No. 131), 
Managers on the Part oj the House. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Pat McCCaRRAN, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Guy Corpon, 
KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (rf. R. 3790) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report as 
to each of such amendments, namely: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Enforcement of Connally Hot Oil Act 

Amendment No. 1—Expenses: Appropriates 
$158,670 as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $174,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 2: Provides that not to 
exceed $137,970 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate, 


Southeastern Power Administration 


Amendments Nos. 3, 4, and 5—Construc- 
tion: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No, 6—Operation and mainte- 
nance: Appropriates $200,000, instead of 
$275,000 as proposed by the House and $125,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7—Administrative pro- 
visions: Authorizes the purchase of four 
automobiles, instead of five as proposed by 
the House and three as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 8—Continuing fund: Re- 
ported in disagreement. 

Construction, Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $3,375,000 
as proposed by the House, instead of $2,564,- 
400 as proposed by the Senate. This action 
provides within the total amount appro- 
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priated the sum of $500,000 for miscellaneous 
construction, $259,000 for the purchase of 
electric power and energy and for leasing of 
transmission facilities of others, and $810,- 
60) for continuation of construction of the 
facilities designated as comprising the west- 
ern Missouri project. 

With respect to the western Missouri proj- 
ect, it is expected that a determined effort 
will be made by the Secretary of the Interior 
to negotiate with the private utilities to ob- 
tain a contract that will make unnecessary 
the use of this appropriation for such proj- 
ect and that no new obligation will be in- 
curred under authority of this appropriation 
for such project unless the Secretary of the 
Interior determines, after such negotiations, 
that additional facilities of such project are 
required to be constructed by the Govern- 
ment for the integration of Federal projects 
or for service to a Federal establishment or 
preferred customer. 

Amendment No. 10: Provides that not to 
exceed $586,800 of the construction appro- 
priation shall be available for personal serv- 
ices, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 1044: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment No. 11: Strikes out the limi- 
tation upon the use of funds for construc- 
tion of the western Missouri project, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


Operation and maintenance, Southwestern 
Power Administration 
Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $1,255,- 
712 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,275,000 as proposed by the House. 
Amendment No. 13: Provides that not to 
exceed $900,712 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Transfer of certain facilities, Denison Dam 
project 
Amendment No. 14: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


Administrative provisions, Southwestern 
Power Administration 


Amendment No. 15: Authorizes the pur- 
chase of eight automobiles as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of iufteen as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 16: Strikes out unneces- 
sary language. 

COMMISSION OF FINE APTS 

Amendment No. 17—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $20,000 as proposed by the 
House, instead of $14,530 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
Construction 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $67,590,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$62,000,000 as proposed by the House. The 
conferees have agreed to defer action on the 
La Grande-Baker line owing to incomplete 
information indicating its immediate need. 
It is suggested that the Department make a 
further study and re-submit the authoriza- 
tion when more complete information is 
available. 

Amendment No. 19: Provides that not to 
exceed $8,387,470 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate, 
with the modification agreed to by the con- 
ferees that force account personal services 
shall not be included within this limitation. 


Operation and maintenance 
Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $5,368,- 
439 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$5,250,000 as proposed by the House. 
Amendment No, 21: Provides that not to 
exceed $3,983,862 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate, 
Administrative provisions 
Amendment No, 22: Strikes cut unnecese 
sary language, 
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BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Amendment No. 23—Management of lands 
and resources: Appropriates $7,722,605, de- 
letes earmarking of funds for soil and mois- 
ture conservation, and provides that not to 
exceed $4,864,096 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate; 
instead of making an ‘ppropriation of $6,- 
900,000 without a limitation on personal serv- 
ices, as proposed by the House. This action 
ratifies the Senate approval of $1,200,000 for 
soil and moisture conservation, even though 
it will not be earmarked in the bill. 

Amendment No. 24—Construction: 
ported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 25: Deletes the proposal 
of the Senate to amend the basic law relat- 
ing to the distribution of receipts from sale 
of timber from the revested Oregon and Cali- 
fornia grant lands. 

Amendment No. 26—Administrative provi- 
sions: Authorizes the purchase of twenty- 
nine automobiles, instead of thirty-two as 
proposed by the House and twenty-five as 
proposed by the Senate. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Amendment No. 27—Salaries and expenses: 
Deletes the paragraph making one appro- 
priation of $65,000,000 for all of the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


Health, education, and welfare services 


Amendment No. 28: Inserts a heading. 

Amendment No. 29: Deletes an unneces- 
sary heading. 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $41,824,- 
750, instead of $43,600,000 as proposed by the 
House and $41,324,750 as proposed by the 
Senate. The amount approved for health, 
education, and welfare services includes 
$400,000 to continue public assistance con- 
tributions to Indians in Arizona, and an ad- 
ditional $100,000 for placement services, 
making a total of $600,000 for placement 
services. 

Amendment No. 31: Provides that not to 
exceed $23,699,661 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 
In approving this limitation it is the inten- 
tion of the conferees that it not be applied 
against the budgeted amounts for personal 
services of medical personnel, school teach- 
ers, and others essential to the hospital, 
disease preventative, and curative services 
and the educational assistance programs. 


Resources management 


Amendment No. 32: Inserts a heading. 

Amendment No. 33: Strikes out an un- 
necessary heading. 

Amendment No. 34: Appropriates $10,- 
921,360 as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $11,400,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 35: Provides that not to 
exceed $6,843,485 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Construction 


Amendment No. 36: Inserts a heading. 

Amendment No. 37: Strikes out an unnec- 
essary heading. 

Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $10,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$12,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 39: Provides that not to 
exceed $2,500,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 40: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


General administrative expenses 


Amendment No. 41: Inserts a heading. 

Amendment No, 42: Strikes out an un- 
necessary heading. 

Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $3,300,747 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $3,600,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 44: Provides that not to 
exceed $2,693,281 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Re- 


Revolving fund for loans 


Amendment No. 45: Inserts a heading. 
Amendment No. 46: Strikes out an un- 
necessary heading. 


Payment to Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
of Indians, Oklahoma 


Amendment No. 47: Inserts a heading. 

Amendment No. 48: Strikes out an un- 
necessary heading. 

Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $22,655 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $25,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 50: Provides that not to 
exceed $21,105 shall be available for personal 
services, as proposed by the Senate. 

Administrative provisions 

Amendment No. 51: Authorizes the pur- 
chase of one hundred and sixty automobiles 
instead of one hundred and ninety-one as 
proposed by the House and one hundred and 
tventy-five as proposed by the Senate. 

Tribal funds 

Amendment No. 52: Makes a grammatical 
change. 

Amendment No. 53: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
General investigations 


Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $4,500,- 
000, instead of $4,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $4,600,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. This action ratifies the action of the 
the Senate in approving $100,000 for investi- 
gations of the Collbran project, Colorado. 

Amendment No. 55: Provides that not to 
exceed $4,234,553 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, instead of $3,163,396 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 56: Provides that $3,810,- 
000 shall be derived from the reclamation 
fund, instead of $3,500,000 as proposed by 
the House and $3,903,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


Construction and rehabilitation 


Amendment No. 57: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 58: Appropriates %202,- 
767,725, instead of $197,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $208,535,450 as proposed by 
the Senate. The allotment of the appropria- 
tion to the projects covered by the budget 
estimates is left to the administrative deter- 
mination of the Secretary of the Interior with 
the understanding that funds will not be 
allocated in excess of the respective sums 
indicates in column four of the project 
breakdown appearing at pages 15 and 16 of 
Senate report No. 499, and that there will be 
no allocation of current year or prior appro- 
priations for any project item not heretofore 
appropriated for or included in the fiscal 
1952 program presented to Congress or for 
any project item eliminated by the action 
of the House, the Senate, or both, upon the 
budget estimates, with the following excep- 
tions. The managers on the part of both 
Houses agree that of the 1952 appropriation 
$191,000 is to be available for operation and 
maintenance of the All-American Canal, as 
provided for in the Senate report, that $500,- 
000 is to be available for the initiation of con- 
struction of a single circuit 230-kilovolt 
transmission line, for other than customer 
service, from Folsom Dam power plant to in- 
terconnect at the nearest feasible point with 
the east side Shasta-Tracy transmission line; 
that the Secretary should make available 
from unobligated balances of prior appropria- 
tions approximately $1,463,000 for emergency 
work on the Middle Rio Grande project, New 
Mexico; and that the proposed allocation of 
an additional $185,000 to the Rapid Valley 
unit, South Dakota, is not approved. 

It is to be understood that this action by 
the conferees expressly denies any appro- 
priation for the following transmission fa- 
cilities. 
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Central Valley project, California 


Amount of 
1952 estimate 

Keswick-Tracy via Elverta 115- 
kilovolt line s , 000 
Port Chicago-Mare Island 115- 
kilovolt line and 2 substations_ 
Tracy-Patterson-Naval Supply 
69-kilovolt line and 2 substa- 


, 000 


CVP-BPA interconnection and 
substation, 230-kilovolt, in- 
cluding $400,000 contained in 


Tracy-Livermore-Ames_ Labora- 
tory line and substation___,-- 
Tracy-Contra Costa-Clayton- 


Ygnacio 69-kilovolt line and 2 

substations , 170 
Keswick-Shasta Dam area PUD 

115-kilovolt line and substa- 

tion 105, 308 
Elverta-Sacramento switchyard_. 


150, 000 


Total 1952 estimate dis- 


allowed_.....-.- 5, 406, 478 


Colorado-Big Thompson project, Colorado 


The $100,000 included in the 1952 Budget 
estimates for the Estes-Leyner 115-kilovolt 
transmission line has been disallowed, but, 
for the Estes power plant-Pole Hill power 
plant 115-kilovolt line $100,000 has been ap- 
proved for the 1952 program. 


Minidoka project, American Falls power 
division, Idaho 
Amount of 
1952 estimate 
American Falls power plant.... $1, 067, 000 
American Falls switchyard 133, 000 
Transmission line (American 


Falls-Minidoka Dam) 100, 000 


1, 300, 000 
Transmission division, Missouri River Basin 


Amount of 
1952 estimate 
Canyon Ferry-Great Falls 115- 
kilovolt line and substation... 
Canyon Ferry-Three Forks-Ana- 
conda 115-kilovolt lines and 
CURIE Cit etinntintinaieniise 703, 000 
Miles City-Yellowtail 115-kilo- 
volt lines and substatiors___ 85, 000 
Yellowtail-Billings 115-kilovolt 
lines and substations , 000 
Sioux City-Omaha line 207, 463 
Omaha substation 70, 242 
Sioux City-Storm Lake line___. . 428 
Storm Lake - Denison - Holland- 
Omaha line 30, 624 
Sioux City-Sibley line 467, 643 
Additional reduction 500, 490 


$753, 450 


Total 1952 estimate disal- 
, 340 


The managers on the part of both Houses 
strongly reaffirm the language contained in 
the House Committee Report accompanying 
H. R. 3790 with reference to prohibiting 
the proposed inter-connection of the Cen- 
tral Valley Power system and the Bonneville 
Power system. Reports have been received 
that work on the proposed inter-tie has con- 
tinued despite the categoric denial in the 
reports issued by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both the House and the Senate 
this year and approved by both Houses of 
Congress, and a similar categoric injunction 
last year approved by both Houses of Con- 
gress denying the use of funds for this 
purpose. 

The Conferees hereby request the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to submit immediately 
a full and complete report including dis- 
ciplinary action taken by him in this case. 
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Amendment No. 59: Provides that not to 
exceed $38,104,672 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, instead of $29,160,408 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 60: Provides that $28,- 
972,659 shall be derived from the reclama- 
tion fund as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $29,202,200 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 61: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 62: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 63: Reported in disagree- 
ment, 

Operation and maintenance 


Amendment No. 64: Appropriates $15,977,- 
594 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$15,094,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 65: Strikes out unneces- 
sary words. 

Amendment No. 66: Provides that $12,476,- 
494 shall be derived from the reclamation 
fund as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$12,592,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 67: Strikes out unneces- 
sary words. 

Amendment No. 68: Provides that not to 
exceed $10,698,514 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, instead of $10,331,434 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


General administrative expenses 


Amendment No. 69: Appropriates $5,478,- 
203 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$5,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 70: Provides that not to 
exceed $4,696,178 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Emergency fund 


Amendment No. 71: Appropriates $400,000 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $500,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 


Transfer of facilities, Fort Peck project, 
Montana 


Amendment No. 72: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Administrative provisions 

Amendment No. 73: Authorizes not to ex- 
ceed $50,000 for consultant services as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $30,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 74: Increases to $100 per 
day the amount that can be paid for con- 
sultant services as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $50 per day as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 75: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments Nos. 76 and 77: Strike out 
limitation inserted by the House, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, and 
83—Coachella Distribution System: Author- 
ize expencitures of not to exceed $2,783,000 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of not to 
exceed $1,684,000 as proposed by the House, 
for completion of construction of the Coa- 
chella division of the All-American Canal 
system; make the expenditure of such funds 
mandatory as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of permissive as proposed by the House; 
and instead of requiring a definite repayment 
arrangement in advance of expenditure as 
proposed by the House, adopt the proposal 
of the Senate that such expenditure shall be 
repayable unless it shall be judicially deter- 
mined by a court of competent jurisdiction 
that the irrigation district is not Hable 
therefor. Amendment No. 83 is reported in 
disagreement. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Amendment No. 84: Appropriates $21,300,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$21,900,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 85: Provides that not to 
exceed $13,455,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 
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BUREAU OF MINES 


Conservation and development of mineral 
resources 


Amendment No. 86: Appropriates $16,858,- 
603 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$17,950,000 as proposed by “he House. The 
conferees have approved $356,000 for control 
of fires in inactive coal deposits, such sum 
to be absorbed from the total appropriation 
approved for the conservation and develop- 
ment of mineral] resources. The entire 
amount of the budget estimate for engineer- 
ing and other research on the development 
and production of petroleum and natural 
gas has been approved by the conferees. No 
reduction is to be made in the sums to be 
available for personal services with respect to 
the two afore-mentioned activities: $91,775 is 
to be available for personal services at the 
Laramie Station and $545,572 is to be avail- 
able for personal services at the Bartletts- 
ville Station. 

Amendment No. 87: Provides that not to 
exceed $10,446,575 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

Construction 

Amendment No. 88: Appropriates $1,587,412 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $1,250,- 
000 as proposed by the House. This action 
includes approval of $350,000 for completion 
of the pilot plant started during World War 
II at Laramie, Wyoming, for research by the 
Bureau of Mines on the production of 
alumina from low-grade ores. The ores to 
be experimented with are different from 
bauxite ores found in other areas of the 
country. In approving this appropriation it 
is the intent of the conferees that, even 
though the experimental operations will 
not be financed from this appropriation, no 
research shall be conducted at this station 
on processes or methods whether patented 
or not unless all royalty and other beneficial 
rights to developments or discoveries from 
such research accrue exclusively to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Amendment No. 89: Provides that not to 
exceed $113,287 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

General administrative expenses 

Amendment No. 90: Appropriates $1,176,- 
841 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,290,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 91: Provides that not to 
erceed $1,018,434 shall be available for per- 
sonal services,.as proposed by the Senate. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
Management and protection 

Amendment No, 92: Provides that not to 
exceed $6,584,342 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical 

facilities 

Amendment No, 93: Appropriates $7,369,- 
790 as proposed by the Senate, instead of $7,- 
$00,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 94: Provides that not to 
exceed $4,193,747 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate, 

Construction 

Amendment No. 95: Appropriates $11,370,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$11,975,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 96: Provides that not to 
exceed $945,000 shall be available for personal 
services, as proposed by the Senate. 

General administrative expenses 

Amendment No. 97: Appropriates $1,171,- 
774 as proposed by the Senate instead of $1,- 
284,500 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 98: Provides that not to 
exceed $1,014,538 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Management oj resources 


Amendment No. 99: Appropriates $6,678,- 
196, instead of $6,870,000 as proposed by the 
House and $6,606,558 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. This action restores the amount of 
$263,442 contained im the budget estimate 
for river basin studies except that the entire 
sum appropriated is to be subject to the re- 
duction in funds to be available for personal 
services. 

Amendment No. 100: Provides that not to 
exceed $4,259,363 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Investigations of resources 


Amendment No. 101: Appropriates $3,858,- 
986 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$3,875,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 102: Provides that not to 
exceed $2,487,629 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 103: Strikes out the pro- 
posal of the Senate to prevent the use of 
this appropriation for investigations, sur- 
veys, and similar work in foreign countries, 


Construction 


Amendment No. 104: Appropriates $733,- 
742 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$750,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 105: Provides that not to 
exceed $146,324 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate, 


General administrative expenses 


Amendment No. 106: Appropriates $806,- 
631 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$882,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 107: Provides that not to 
exceed $678,319 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Amendment No. 108—Administration of 
Territories: Reported in disagreement. 


Alaska public works 


Zmendment No. 109: Appropriates $7,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House, instead of 
$8,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 110: Provides that not to 
exceed $463,000 shall be available for admin- 
istrative expenses as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $500,000 for this purpose as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 111: Provides that not to 
exceed $333,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Construction of roads, Alaska 


Amendment No. 112: Provides that not to 
exceed $2,493,000 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as provided by the Senate. 


Ope-ation and maintenance of roads, Alaska 


Amendment No. 113: Appropriates $2,900,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$2,600,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 114: Provides that not to 
exceed $1,935,840 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Administrative provisions (Alaska Road 
Commission) 


Amendment No. 115: Provides that not to 
exceed 20 percent of the construction ap- 
propriation be available for force account 
work as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
not to exceed 25 percent as proposed by the 
House. 

Virgin Islands public works 


Amendmert No, 116: Appropriates $992,< 
970 as proposed by the Senate, instead of $1, 
000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 117: Provides that not to 
exceed $63,270 shall be, available for personal 
services, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 118; Inserts a proviso that 
no part of the appropriation shall be used 
for waterfront development work on St. 
Thomas and provides that the amount in- 
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cluded in the 1952 budget estimates for such 
work be made available for school and hos- 
pital facilities, as proposed by the Senate. 


Administration, Department of the Interior 


Amendment No. 119: Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary: Appropriates $2,154,- 
911 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$2,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 120: Provides that not to 
exceed $1,890,798 shall be available for per- 
sonal services, as proposed by the Senate. 


Rescission of unused ccntract authority 


Amendment No, 121: Strikes out the word 
“unused” and in lieu thereof inserts the 
word “unobligated”, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 122: Changes the effective 
date of the rescission from June 30, 1951, as 
proposed by the House, to June 30, 1952, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 123: Adopts the Senate 
proposal to strike ‘ut the words “except 
public works in the Virgin Islands.” 


Transfers of property—Office of Territories 


Amendment No. 124: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 
Virgin Islands Corporation 


Amendment No. 125: Appropriates $2,595,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$1,800,000 as proposed by the House. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Expenditures for informational and propa- 
ganda purposes 


Amendment No, 126: Strikes out the pro- 
posal of the House for limiting the use of 
funds for propaganda purposes, and adopts 
the proposal of the Senate to impose limita- 
tions upon expenditures for suc’. purposes; 
but modifies the Senate proposal by adding 
at the end thereof a provision that the 
limitation shall not apply to the publication 
of reports and maps resulting from author- 
ized scientific and engineering investiga- 
tions and surveys or to photography inci- 
dent to the compilation and reproduction of 
maps and reports or to photocopying of per- 
manent records for preservation. 


Limitation on employment of chauffeurs 


Amendment No. 127: Adopts the amend- 
ment of the Senate limiting the employment 
of chauffeurs of Government-owned cars but 
restricts its operation to the District of Co- 
lumbia and excepts the automobile assigned 
to the Secretary and that assigned to the 
Under Secretary. 

Employees engaged in personnel work 

Amendment No. 128: Adopts the amend- 
ment of the Senate limiting the number of 
persons to be engaged in personnel work, 
but changes the proposed ratio of one such 
employee to one hundred and fifteen em- 
ployees to one such employee to one hundred 
and ten employees. 


Antistrike provision 


Amendment No. 129: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 


Expenditures during final quarter of fiscal 
year 

Amendment No. 130: Strikes out the pro- 
posal of the Senate to limit the expendi- 
tures for certain purposes during the last 
quarter of the fiscal year to not to exceed 
the average quarterly amount of such ex- 
penditures during the preceding three quar- 
ters of the fiscal year, except where the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget author- 
izes otherwise. It is the intention of the 
conferees that excessive last-quarter pur- 
chases be prevented so that accumulated 
last quarter balances revert to the Treasury. 


Limitation on filling vacancies 


Amendment No. 131: Strikes out, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, the Jensen amendment 
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which was inserted by the House and also 
strikes out the proposal of the Senate to 
add a provision which would enumerate re- 
ductions already made in the various para- 
graphs throughout the bill as a substitute 
for the Jensen amendment. The conferees 
have agreed to amendments to the House 
bill which have the total effect of reducing 
the sums available for personal services by 
$13,841,606 below the amount requested in 
the Budget for 1952 for such purposes. 

MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

W. F. Norrett, 

HENRY M. JACKSON, 

FOsTER FURCOLO, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Ben F. JENSEN (except as to 

amendment No. 131), 
Ivor D. FENTON, (except as to 
amendment No. 131), 
Managers on the Part oj the House. 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, this re- 
port is the best we have been able to 
work out with the Senate. I trust that 
the recommendations of the committee 
will be accepted. That is the only state- 
ment I care to make, Mr. Speaker, and I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the conference report? 

Mr. JENSEN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JENSEN moves to recommit the con- 
ference report on H. R. 3790 to the commit- 
tee of conference with instructions to the 
managers on the part of the House to insist 


on disagreement to Senate amendment No. 
131. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska) there were—ayes 51, noes 64. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present, 
and make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close tie doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 189, nays 170, not voting 74, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 143] 


YEAS—189 

Aandahl Bishop Crum packer 
Abbitt Blackney Cunningham 
Abernethy Boggs, Del. Curtis, Mo. 
Adair Boiton Curtis, Nebr. 
Allen, Calif. Bow Dague 
Allen, Ill. Bramblett Davis, Ga. 
Andersen, Bray Davis, Wis. 

H. Carl Brown, Ohio Denny 
Anderson, Calif. Brownson Devereux 
Andresen, Budge D’Ewart 

August H, Buffett Dolliver 
Andrews Burdick Dondero 
Angell Burton Doughton 
Arends Bush Fallon 
Auchincloss Butler Fellows 
Ayres Byrnes, Wis, Fenton 
Baker Canfield Ford 
Bakewell Chiperfield Forrester 
Beall Church Pugate 
Beamer Clevenger Fulton 
Belcher Cole, Kans, Gathings 
Bender Cole, N. ¥, Gavin 
Bennett, Mich, Corbett George 
Berry Cotton Goodwin 
Betts Crawlord Graham 


Gross Latham Scrivner 
Gwinn LeCompte Scudder 
Hagen Lovre Seely-Brown 
Hale Lucas Shafer 
Hall, McConnell Simpscn, Ml, 

Leonard W. McCulloch Simpson,.Pa. 
Halleck McGregor Sittler 
Hand McMillan Smith, Va 
Harden MeVey Smith, Wis. 
Harrison, Va. Mack, Wash Springer 
Harrison, Wyo. Martin, Iowa Stanley 
Harvey Martin, Mass. Stefan 
Herlong Mason Talle 
Herter Merrow Taylor 
Heselton Miller, Md. Thompson, 
Hess Miller, Nebr. Mich 
Hill Miller, N. Y. Tollefson 
Hillings Morano Towe 
Hinshaw Mumma Vail 
Hoeven Nelson Van Pelt 
Hoffman, Ill. Nicholson Van Zandt 
Hoffman, Mich. Norblad Vaughn 
Holmes O'Hara Vorys 
Hope Ostertag Vursell 
Horan Patterson Weichel 
Jackson, Calif. Phillips Werdel 
James Potter Wharton 
Jarman Prouty Wheeler 
Jenison Radwan Widnall 
Jenkins Reece, Tenn. Wigglesworth 
Jensen Reed, Ill. Williams, Miss. 
Johnson Reed, N. Y. Williams, N. Y. 
Jonas Rees, Kans, Wilson, Ind. 
Jones, Riehlman Wilson, Tex. 

Woodrow W. Robeson Winstead 
Judd Rogers, Mass. Wolcott 
Kean Rogers, Tex. Wolverton 
Kearney Sadlak Wood, Idaho 
Kearns St. George Woodruff 
Keating Schwabe 

NAYS—170 
Addonizio Gore Morrison 
Albert Granahan Multer 
Allen, La. Granger Murphy 
Anfuso Grant Norrel 
Aspinall Green O'Brien, Tl. 
Bailey Greenwood O'Brien, Mich. 
Barden Gregory O’Konski 
Barrett Hardy O'Toole 
Bates, Ky. Harris Passman 
Battle Hart Patman 
Beckworth Havenner Patten 
Bennett, Fla Hays, Ark. Philbin 
Bentsen Hays, Ohio Poage 
Boggs, La. Hébert Polk 
Bolling Hedrick Preston 
Bonner Heffernan Priest 
Boykin Heller Quinn 
Brooks Holifield Rains 
Brown, Ga. Howell Ramsay 
Bryson Hull Rankin 
Burleson Jackson, Wash. Reams 
Burnside Jones, Ala, Rhodes 
Cannon Jones, Mo. Ribicoff 
Carlyle Jones, Richards 
Carnahan Hamilton Cc. Riley 
Celler Karsten, Mo. Rivers 
Chelf Kee Roberts 
Chudoff Kelley, Pa. Rodino 
Clemente Kelly, N. ¥. Rogers, Pla. 
Colmer Keogh Rooney 
Combs Kerr Roosevelt 
Cooley King Sabath 
Cooper Kirwan Sasscer 
Cox Klein Secrest 
Crosser Kluczynski Shelley 
Deane Lane Sheppard 
DeGraffenried Lanham Sieminski 
Delaney Lantaff Smith, Miss. 
Dempsey Larcade Staggers 
Denton Lesinski Steed 
Donohue Lind Stigler 
Donovan Lyle tockman 
Dorn McCarthy Sutton 
Doyle McCormack Tackett 
Elliott McGrath Thompson, Tex. 
Evins McGuire Thornberry 
Feighan McKinnon Trimble 
Fernandez McMullen Walter 
Fine Madden Welch 
Flood Magee Whitten 
Fogarty Mahon Wickersham 
Porand Mansfield Wier 
Frazier Marshall Willis 
Furcolo Miller, Calif. Withrow 
Garmatz Mills Yates 
Gary Mitchell Yorty 
Gordon Morris Zablockl 
NOT VOTING—74 

Armstrong Biatnik Brehm 
Baring Bosone Buckiey 
Bates, Mass. Breen Busbey 
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Byrne, N. ¥, Hunter Rabaut 
Camp Irving Redden 

Case Javits Regan 
Chatham Kennedy Rogers, Colo. 
Chenoweth Kersten, Wis, Saylor 
Coudert Kilburn Scott, Hardie 
Davis, Tenn. Kilday Scott, 
Dawson McDonough Hugh D., Jr, 
Dingell Machrowicz Sheehan 
Dollinger Mack, fil, Short 
Durham Meader Sikes 

Eaton Morgan Smith, Kans. 
Eberharter Morton Spence 
Ellsworth Moulder Taber 
Elston Murdock Teague 
Engle Murray, Tenn. Thomas 
Fisher Murray, Wis. Velde 
Gamble O'Neill Vinson 
Gillette Perkins Watts 
Golden Pickett Whitaker 
Gossett Poulson Wood, Ga. 
Hall, Powell 


Edwin Arthur Price 
So the motion to recommit was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Ellsworth for, with Mrs. Bosone 
against. 


Mr. Gillette for, with Mr. Morgan against. 

Mr, Short for, with Mr. Machrowicz against. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Rogers of Colorado against. 

Mr. Morton for, with Mr. Vinson against. 


Mr. McDonough for, with Mr. Camp 
against. 

Mr. Armstrong for, with Mr. Whitaker 
against. 


Mr. Taber for, with Mr. Rabaut against. 

Mr. Poulson for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. Chenoweth for, with Mr. Dollinger 
againet. 

Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Durham against. 

Mr. Busbey for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. Price against. 

Mr. Elston for, with Mr. Mack of Illinois 
against. 

Mr. Gamble for, with Mr. O'Neill against. 

Mr. Sheehan for, with Mr. Perkins against, 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Sikes against. 

Mr. Velde for, with Mr. Moulder against. 

Mr. Golden for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Smith of Kansas for, with Mr. Byrne 
of New York, against. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Powell against. 

Mr. Hunter for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 

Mr. Saylor for, with Mr. Kennedy against. 

Mr. Redden for, with Mr. Eberharter 
against. 

Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., for, with Mr. Daw- 
son against. 

Mr. Hardie Scott for, with Mr. Baring 
against. 

Mr. Wood of Georgia for, with Mr. Irving 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr, Chatham with Mr. Bates of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Murray of Tennessee with Mr. Edwin 
Arthur Hall. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Case. 

Mr. Pickett with Mr. Brehm. 

Mr. Teague with Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Murdock with Mr. Javits. 


Mr. Horrman of Illinois changed his 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, across the front pare of the 
Washington Daily News is Army Secre- 
tary Frank Pace’s warning that an at- 
tack on Iran and Yugoslavia by Russia 
may be imminent, and that “the United 
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States may be fighting a third world war 
at any moment.” 

With the war in Korea still undecided, 
with the Chinese Communists building 
up their forces—as the Pentagon has 
warned—while the peace talks are on 
and when we have one of the top mili- 
tary men telling us that on two new 
fronts our men may be conscripted to 
fight in world war TI—and for what? 
Is it to protect the British oil interests 
in Iran to sacrifice American men for 
British trade dollars? Should we not 
take a look at the outfit which is drag- 
ging us into this new mess? 

Our refusal to accept the advice of 
Washington and Jefferson to avoid en- 
tanglements in the affairs of other na- 
tions is bearing bitter fruit. Is it not 
well that we reexamine the policy which 
ties ts into United Nations? Is it not 
imperative that we now give some 
thought to the character of the nations 
to which the internationalists have 
bound us in this one-world organization? 

In the Times-Herald of Sunday is an 
article by Col. Robert R. McCormick 
which is well worth reading, especially 
by those who have been citing the action 
taken by the Original Thirteen Colonies 
in establishing the United States of 
America, as a similar move. The colum- 
nist’s statement is as follows: 

When President Truman denounced the 
conviction of Associated Press Correspondent 
Oatis by Czechoslovakia, he omitted to say 
that Czechoslovakia is an original member 
of the United Nations. A great deal has 
been said of the conviction of the Catholic 
prelates in Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, 
secured by torture-induced confessions, and 
the oppression of religion in Poland, and 
again the fact that these countries were 
members in good standing in the United 
Nations has been avoided. 

The prevailing habit of misstatement, half 
truth, and no statement has pretty well per- 
suaded the ignorant that the United Nations 
is an enlightened, beneficial, even holy or- 
ganization. The worst the well-informed 
thought of it was that its highfaluting lan- 
guage was a fraud to cover the sinister acts 
that got us into the Korean war. 

When the ‘organization was formed under 
the leadership of Alger Hiss, his treason was 
undreamed of; nor was the decision of the 
appellate court of California that it ic the 
supreme law of the land contemplated, which 
partly but not entirely excuses the Senators 
who, under pressure of propaganda and po- 
litical coercion, voted for its ratification. 

The 60 countries which compose the 
United Nations are not similar in history, 
race, religion, language, and law, as were the 
Thirteen Original States, and as are the 48 
present States. They can be divided into 
classifications: primitive, dictatorial, tron 
curtain, countries with ineffective or no con- 
stitutidns, subject states, aggressor states, 
states with religious political parties, polyga- 
mous states, and Socialist states. 

Among the primitive states, I find Afghan- 
istan, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Israel, 
Lebanon, Thailand, India, and Pakistan, all 
of them polygamous. 

The dictator states: Argentina, Dominica, 
Paraguay. 

Iron curtain states: Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Russian Soviet, Byelorussian 
Soviet, and Red China, which the State De- 
partment is conspiring to recognize. 

States with undesirable or no constitu- 
tions: Egypt and New Zealand. Canada has 
no constitution, but proximity, history, and 
close intercourse have implanted our princi- 
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ples on all but the professional hatchet men 
and Rhodes scholars. 

Aggressor states: England, which not only 
oppresses Egypt and Burma, but also Scot- 
land and Wales; France, which oppresses 
north Africa and Indochina; the Nether- 
lands, which oppresses Indonesia; Australia, 
which oppresses Borneo, and New Zealand, 
which oppresses several peoples in the Pa- 
cific. 

The avowed purpose of the United Nations 
was mutual assistance against aggression by 
anyone. It is to be noted that no effort has 
been made to stop the aggressions oi Britain 
in Egypt and Malaya; of Holland in Indo- 
nesia; of France in Morocco and Indochina; 
of Belgium and the Union of South Africa in 
Africa. 

Within the last few weeks, Britain, France, 
and India have stated that they would join 
the United Nations in protecting their own 
possessions, but would consider whether to 
aid any other countries that are attacked 
when such a situation should arise. Of the 
60 members, only 16 have sent forces to 
Korea, and these only token forces, except 
for the United States. 

States with religious parties, thus viol:ting 
our principle of the separation of church 
and state: Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
emburg, Italy, and France. 

Socialist states: England, Denmark, and 
Sweden. 

States with constitutional governments 
are Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Sale 
vador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, Luxemburg, Mexico, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Peru, the Philippines, and Sweden, 
Some of these constitutiors are obviously 
shaky. 

The three solid Republics in the world are 
the United States, Turkey, and Uruguay. As 
I have said before, a large majority of use- 
ful inventions have been made in the United 
States. Of the other United Nations, only 
Britain, France, and Italy have made any 
at all. 

I am not considering the countries of 
central and south Africa which I have not 
visited. 

France and Great Britain, so long the dom- 
inant nations of the world, have fallen on 
hard times. Britain, for lack of a constitu- 
tion, has become a socialized state, tyran- 
nized over by the party in power in the House 
of Commons and far nearer in theory and 
practice to Russia than to us, 

The peripatetic gyrations of France in the 
last 12 years are too well known to need 
comment. Its strongest party is the Com- 
munist Party. Both England and France 
have treaties of alliance with Soviet Russia. 

The Appellate Court of California has held 
that the United Nations Charter, as the 
supreme law of the land, repealed the Cali- 
fornia law forbidding Japanese to own real 
estate in California, on the ground that the 
Charter was “promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all, without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

By the same theory, it would hold that the 
laws forbidding polygamy in this country 
discriminated against people practicing that 
custom. Ladies supporting the United Na- 
tions, bear this in mind. 

The United Nations is proposing a declara- 
tion of human rights and a companion piece, 
a convention on freedom of information, 
which would replace the first amendment to 
our Constitution, providing for freedom of 
speech and of the press, with a very dan- 
gerous code to suppress freedom of religion, 
speech, and the press. 

The genocide convention adopted by the 
United Nations and sent to the Senate by 
President Truman would render illegal a 
great deal of standard literature, including 
the New Testament, 
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Between the dictator states, iron curtain 
states, Socialist states, and primitive states, 
we might get a statute providing for com- 
munism and socialism in this country. That 
may well be the administration’s object. 

' As well put by the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger: 

“The Supreme Court has never expressly 
declared any treaty ratified by the Senate 
invalid. 

“This Supreme Court has upheld a law 
enacted to place teeth in a treaty after it 
had declared the same law unconstitutional 
before a treaty was ratified. 

“This instance of the Supreme Court rul- 
ing that the treaty-making power could be 
used successfully where the Constitution 
forbade the Congress to act is pointed to by 
Frank E. Holman of Seattle, a former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, in an 
article in the September issue of the ABA 
Journal, entitled: “Treaty Law Making: a 
Blank Check for Writing a New Constitution.’ 

“Here’s how it came about: In 1913, Con- 
gress enacted a Federal Migratory Bird Act. 
After its approval by the President, its con- 
stitutionality was questioned on the grounds 
that it invaded the reserved powers of the 
States, and the statute was declared un- 
constitutional in 1914 by the Supreme Court 
in United States v. Shauver. The Court 
held: 

“*That the National Constitution is an en- 
abling instrument and, therefore, Congress 
possess Only such powers as are expressly 
by necessary implication granted by that 
instrument is not questioned. Unless, 
therefore, there is some provision in the 
National Constitution granting to Congress 
either expressly or by necessary implication 
the power to legislate on this subject, the 
act cannot be sustained.’ 

“Supporters of the regulations governing 
the taking of migratory birds then sought 
the treaty route. The President concluded a 
treaty with Great Britain, and the Senate 
ratified it. 

“A second Migratory Bird Act was then en- 
acted. It was practically identical with the 
first, and it was attacked as unconstitutional 
also. 

“This time, the Supreme Court, in Missouri 
v. Holland, upheld the law as valid, since 
it was implementation of a valid treaty. 

“*This decision,’ Mr. Holman writes, ‘in 
effect, and really for the first time, opened 
the way for amending the Constitution of 
the United States by and through a treaty, 
because it proclaims that an otherwise un- 
constitutional law may become constitu- 
tional when, as, and if the President nego- 
tiates a treaty on the subject and obtains 
approval of the Senate.’ 

“This is nothing more nor less than gov- 
ernment by treaty. 

“We can lose such right as freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech, freedom of 
peaceful assembly if our Senate by 34 of its 
96 votes ratified as a treaty the covenant on 
human rights.” 

It is plain that 40 of the 60 United Nations 
countries do not subscribe to our ideas of 
constitutional government, and many more 
are uncertain, and that any agreements that 
they can reach will be utterly destructive 
of our way of life. 

It is equally plain that all informed peo- 
ple who support the United Nations plan 
just that. 


Colonel McCormick might have added 
that the 13 colonies had at least a 
somewhat commor. objective and simi- 
larity of thought, believing in what we 
refer to as Christianity—another point 
in common was that the people of each 
colony came to America to escape per- 
secution, excessive taxation and tyrani- 
cal authority. Finally they all agreed 
in open convention upon the principles 


laid down in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights. 

As Colonel McCormick clearly pointed 
out— 

It is plain that 40 of the 60 United Na- 
tions countries do not subscribe to our ideas 
of constitutional government, and many 
more are uncertain, and that any agree- 
ments that they can reach will be utterly 
destructive of our way of life. It is equally 
plain that all informed people who support 
the United Nations plan just that. 


With the last sentence I cannot agree, 
for many “informed people” sincerely 
believe that we can join and follow 
United Nations, surrender a portion of 
our sovereignty, Fut not lose our inde- 
pendence. I know well-informed indi- 
viduals just as patriotic as I, who are 
entirely convinced that if we would be 
saved we must join United Nations. 
‘They belong to that group referred to in 
the good book as “having eyes, see ye 
not? and having ears, hear ye not? and 
do ye not remember?” Some never 
learn. 

The Colonel might well have added 
that if and when a “show down” comes, 
and come it will, we will find each one 
of the 60 nations, if it thinks it is pow- 
erful enough, in determined disagree- 
ment with our views. Recent aid given 
to the Communists with whom we are 
at war in the Far East by Britain and 
other nations illustrate this point. 

For my country I want no hauling 
down of the Stars and Stripes, no sur- 
render of our independence, no Armed 
Forces of American youth fighting un- 
der an internationalist flag and com- 
mander, for the interest of some other 
nation, or group of nations. 

I am beginning to wonder just how 
many wars those who advocate member- 
ship in—subjugation to—a one-world 
organization, United Nations, think this 
country can survive. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A HOSPITAL CEN- 
TER IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House con 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 2094) to amend 
the act of August 7, 1946, so as to au- 
thorize the making of grants for hos- 
pital facilities, to provide a basis for 
repayment to the Government by the 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2094, with 
Mr. Dempsey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. May I ask 
about the time for discussion on the 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
minutes on each side, 


One hour; 30 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. There is 
some difference of opinion on this side. 
I think the chairman handling the bill 
on that side is in favor of the bill as is 
the ranking minority Member of this 
side. We would like some understand- 
ing as to whether the opposition will be 
recognized. I should like to have 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to know who is asking for control of 
the time on the Republican side. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLeR!, and 
I ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina whether he will yield 5 minutes two 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I will yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] claim 
30 minutes of the time? 

Mr. O'HARA. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], the 
author of the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
this is a simple bill. We already have 
on the statute books an act which is 
known as the Hospital Center Act, which 
was approved August 7, 1946, and which 
is Public Law 647 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

When that bill was reported favorably 
to the House it provided for an author- 
ized expenditure of $35,000,000. Of this 
sum about $22,000,000 was to be made 
available for three hospitals, which were 
to comprise the Hospital Center. The 
balance was to be available for all other 
hospitals in the District which could 
qualify. 

On the House floor the section dealing 
with the hospitals other than the three 
in the Center was stricken by a floor 
amendment, although the Committee on 
the District of Columbia reported out 
the bill in 1946 as I have described. 

Later, in 1947, H. R. 5307 was reported 
favorably out of the District Committee, 
and the gentleman from Nebraska | Mr. 
MILLER] handled the report at that time 
for the committee. 

The purpose of this is to restore to 
the hospital center bill the provisions 
that were originally contained in the 
bill reported out in 1946 and also as 
intended by H. R. 5307, which was re- 
ported out in the Eightieth Congress. 

This bill, however, occupies a differ- 
ent status than the bill reported in the 
Eightieth Congress in relation to these 
hospitals that will benefit, in that the 
District Commissioners have made a fa- 
vorable recommendation on this bill. In 
the Eightieth Congress the recommen- 
dation was not favorable, but so far a: 
the bill before the committee now is con- 
cerned the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict have made a favorable recommen- 
dation. This bill could benefit some 12 
hospitals in the District. Whether or 
not all of them will seek the benefit of 
it is one thing, but it could benefit about 
12 additional hospitals. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain why the District Commissioners 
have made this change in their atti- 
tude? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The change in 
their attitude was because in this bill 
there is a formula provided for the re- 
payment by the District of its share, a 
specific formula that was not contained 
in the previous hospital center bill or 
in the bill of the Eightieth Congress; 
in other words, to pay back 3 percent 
over a period of 33% years, a specific 
provision to that effect. 

Under this bill any hospital must raise 
50 percent. Of the remaining 50 percent 
the Federal Government makes contri- 
butions, which will amount to 35 percent 
of the whole amount, and the District 
Commissioners 15 percent of the whole 
amount 

Then there is provision for the District 
Commissioners paying back their 15 per- 
cent to the Federal Government over a 
period of 33% years. 

There appeared before the Subcom- 
mittee of the District of Columbia that 
was hearing this bill a number of wit- 
nesses. At the present time there are 
three voluntary nonprofit hospitals serv- 
ing the community that benefit from the 
hospital-center bill. One of the wit- 
nesses was William E. Keynolds, Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings, and he 
testified in substance that the present 
hospital center consists of three hospital 
units, the Emergency Hospital, the Gar- 
field Hospital, and the Episcopal Eye, 
Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospital. He 
also testified that a hospital plan for the 
center has been worked out and that 
while no actual construction work has 
started, the funds have been appropri- 
ated to start the project and there al- 
ready exists the contract authority up to 
$21,700,000 to complete it. The delay 
has been over the selection of a loca- 
tion. 

The bill I have introduced has the 
following advantages. It spells out 
clearly the manner in which the District 
of Columbia will meet its obligation 
under any construction program, name- 
ly, 3 percent a year, which I refer to. 

Second. It includes other hospitals in 
the District of Columbia—nonprofit hos- 
pitals, most of whose buildings are 
old and in bad shape physically. 

Third. It would give a distribution of 
hospital facilities throughout the area. 

Comrnissioner F. Joseph Donohue 
testified and strongly favored the bill. 

Paul B. Cromelin, representing the 
Sibley Hospital, chairman of the board 
of the Sibley Memorial Hospital, also 
testified. 

This hospital comes under the pro- 
gram of the Methodist Church, It is one 
of the projects of the Women’s Society of 
Christian Service, a national organiza- 
tion conducting some 50 or more schools 
and hospitals and missionary training 
schools and orphanages throughout 
North America. 

Mr. Paul B. Cromelin testified that 
many of the people they treat cannot 
even pay in part for their treatment. 
The same situation exists with relations 
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to all hospitals. The first building of 
this hospital was erected in 1895. Other 
buildings were erected in 1903 and an- 
other building in 1913, and an annex to 
the main building was built about 25 
years ago. He testified they do the 
laundry work for Providence Hospital 
which is located in the District of Colum- 
bia and which will benefit by the passage 
of this bill. He said there is a definite 
need for rehabilitation of these old 
buildings and the plant and for an ex- 
tension of our program. In Washington, 
Sibley Hospital conducts a hospital con- 
sisting of hospital, plant, and in addition 
a nurses’ training school. It has about 
120 nurses training at the present time. 
About 40 nurses graduated last June. He 
emphasized the fact that this hospital 
is in the dire need of new facilities. It 
contains about 350 beds. Last year they 
performed about 6,C00 operations. About 
250 babies were born each month, or a 
total throughout the year of 2,954 babies. 
It has the adventage of placing facilities 
close to the people who need to use them, 
There is need for a modern hospital. 
Sibley will be able to maintain more pa- 
tients each year than before. 

The hospitals that will benefit by the 
passage of this bill, and it is not con- 
fined to these hospitals, are as follows: 
Sibley Memorial Hospital, Casualty Hos- 
pital, Homeopathic Hospital, and the 
Providence Hospital. 

I have here testimony of other per- 
sons who appeared before the commit- 
tee. During debate under the 5-minute 
rule I shall take the fluor and call at- 
tention to their testimony. For exam- 
ple, John M. Arem, president of the Sib- 
ley Memorial Hospital, also appeared and 
testified. There was Daniel W. O’Dono- 
hue, Jr., representing the Providence 
Hospital. There were other witnesses 
representing another hospital who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee and 
testified. , 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA. Is it not a fact that 
most of these hospitals which the gen- 
tleman has mentioned are run on a 
charity basis completely and that they 
do all sorts of charity work for which 
of course they are not paid? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Absolutely. 

Mr. O'HARA. Is it not also true that 
the hospital situation in the city of 
Washington at the present time is in a 
very serious condition, both as to the 
plants of the hospitals and their need for 
enlargment, and the‘demands upon them 
are terrific? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Absolutely. As 
the debate continues we will disclose 
that fact. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I happened to be chair- 
man of the subcommittee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation in the 
Eightieth Congress, when the plight of 
these hospitals was brought to our at- 
tention. Mr. Donohue came before us 
and was an excellent witness. Due to 
his testimony and the honesty with 
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which he presented his case, we did ex- 
tend the District funds in welfare cases 
through the appropriation bill to Provi- 
dence, Sibley, and the Episcopal Eye, 
Ear, Nose, and Throat Hospitals; we 
extended welfare-fund benefits to at 
least three or four additional hospitals. 
The charity-case costs were a heavy and 
a dangerous load. At that time I think 
only four hospitals were permitted to 
receive help from the Welfare Depart- 
ment, repayments for charity-case 
costs, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Three of them. 

Mr. HORAN. Due to that fact, I hope 
the House will act with favor upon this 
bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank my 
friend. 

In conclusion I make this further ob- 
servation: that this does not increase the 
authorization. The authorization in 
1946 was for $35,000,000. So there is no 
increase in authorization. The com- 
mitment to the hospital center is about 
$21,700,000. This permits the balance 
to be used in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law to help other hos- 
pitals in the District, just the same as 
the Congress did in relation to the three 
hospitals that now constitute the hos- 
pital center. So there is no additional 
money. There is no additional au- 
thorization. It is something that the 
District needs, and as the debate de- 
velops I am sure we can satisfy Mem- 
bers of the House that there is a justi- 
fiable need and justification for the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. O'HARA. I will be glad to yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Dr. John M. Orem, superintendent of 
Sibley Hospital, said: 

For all practical purposes Sibley Hospital 
serves the public and practically operates as 
a public hospital. This is due to the exi- 
gencies of the District of Columbia and the 


peculiarities of the District in relation to 
hospital facilities. 


He further said that if this bill were 
enacted into law his hospital would be 
able to make a greater contribution to 
the medical-requirement needs of the 
people of the District. He further testi- 
fied that if we did not have these hos- 
pitals function in a modern way the ef- 
fect on the District would be disastrous. 
He also said that his hospital, which, as 
I said, was founded by members of the 
Methodist Church, treats persons with- 
out regard to race, color, or creed. That 
was his testimony, and he is to be com- 
mended. 

The same thing applies to all other 
hospitals. They treat persons without 
regard to race, color, or creed. Further- 
more, they treat them whether or not 
they have any money. They do not ask 
them when they come in if they have 
any money. 

Furthermore, the District has to serve 
the metropolitan area. The metropoli- 
tan area has about 1,400,000 population, 
and the District about 820,000. The al- 
location under the Hill-Burton Act is 
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based on 820,000 rather than the metro- 
politan population of 1,400,000. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Of course, 
the metropolitan hospitals in Maryland 
and Virginia get aid under the Hill- 
Burton Act. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true, but 
it is inadequate, and the testimony pre- 
sented to the committee from reliable 
medical authorities shows that the hos- 
pitals in the adjoining counties, like 
Montgomery, while very excellent, are 
inadequate to meet the demands made 
upon them, and that the major part of 
the patient load has to be treated in hos- 
pitals in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts {[Mr. MarTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, there is-no question but what 
the city of Washington badly needs in- 
creased hospital facilities. Neither is 
there any question that unless this bill 
is passed as reported out of the com- 
mittee the District will not obtain those 
facilities. I understand there may be 
some opposition to the bill; that an 
amendment will be offered to increase 
the amount to be contributed by the city 
of Washington. I believe Washington 
is in a somewhat different position from 
other cities in the @ountry. While I be- 
lieve normally a 50-50 division is a4 fair 
one in the question of Federal aid to 
hospitals, Washington stands in an ex- 
ceptional position. The entire country 
and people from every section of the 
country will share in the benef ts of these 
hospitals. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Do we not pay for those 
facilities? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Of 
course we pay for the facilities, but few 
hospitals can operate at a profit. 

Washington is also limited in its op- 
portunities for raising money. It can- 
not obtain loans with the freedom of the 
other cities and the States. It cares for 
a large area outside the confines of the 
city itself, located in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. People from outside areas come 
here for treatment because the facilities 
are better. Any campaign for funds is 
restricted because many people make 
their charity contributions to their home 
communities. As a matter of plain jus- 
tice to Washington, I favor the bill and 
want to be so recorded. If any amend- 
ment is offered to increase the burden on 
Washington, I hope it will not prevail. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, as a physician who has operated 
a hospital for more than 20 years I think 


I am in position to speak rather frankly 
about hospital situations in the District 
of Columbia. In the District of Co- 
lumbia there is no question that more 
hospitals are needed. We have some 
hospitals here, as in other communities, 
that need repair, that need additions, 
that need some help. The Congress set 
up the Hill-Burton bill on a formula of 
allocating funds to different communi- 
ties throughout the Nation on a formula 
of population base, and income base. 
The District income is high. 

The gentlemen who preceded me say 
the District of Columbia does not get 
very much funds under the Hill-Burton 
bill, but I point out that perhaps one 
reason is that we have the highest per 
capita income in the District of Colum- 
bia of any place in the United States. 
So, on that basis, they should not be 
coming here and asking for help under 
this bill. 

We passed the hospital bill back in 
1946. It was to allocate some $35,000,000 
for a ho: pital center. At one time they 
thought it would be built on the Naval 
Observatory grounds, but they did not 
find a place until recently; they thought 
it might be built out on the old Soldiers’ 
Home grounds. Of the $35,000,000, 
$12,000,000 was to be allocated to hos- 
pitals that did not come in. There were 
three hospitals coming into the hos- 
pital center—and this is important—of 
the three hospitals that are to come into 
the hospital center, when they come in 
they deed their property to the District 
of Columbia; they Would get out of the 
hospital picture entirely. I think that 
is as it should be, 100 percent partici- 
pation. 

Under the Hill-Burton bill at one time 
we provided one-third, then a half, and, 
in some instances, I think, two-thirds— 
a very few of those—participation within 
the cities and counties and States. The 
thing that we have here in this bill as 
I see it and under the Hill-Burton bill, 
the District has not been forgotten; they 
get $275,000 a year; they received 
$1,375,000 under the Hill-Burton bill 
since it has been put into effect. The 
District has already had many millions, 
the Georgetown Hospital, the George 
Washington Hospital were 70-percent 
grants, the Freedmen’s a total gift. The 
Congress has been liberal. There are 
820,000 people in the District. What did 
the State of Massachusetts get out of the 
Hill-Burton bill? With a population of 
nearly 4,600,000 people that State re- 
ceived $8,000,000 on about the same basis 
as we get it here, pecause Massachusetts 
is a very rich State. hat did they get 
in Minnesota? Minnesota with nearly 
3,000,000 population received $8,000,000. 
Minnesota is not quite as rich. North 
Carolina with a population of 4,000,000 
received nearly $17,000,000 because it is 
a State with a big population and low 
income. So the Hill-Burton money does 
not reflect against the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I point that out because Mr. Johnston, 
when he came before our committee, and 
he is the one that is going to administer 
this bill, said: 

It is, however, more liberal for the District 
of Columbia than the Hill-Burton bill. 
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This measure is designed just for the 
District of Columbia. We have these 
three hospitals that want to come in. 
Providence is the only one that is ready 
to come in, a very fine Catholic hospital. 
A Methodist hospital would like to come 
in. Now I think it is a very dangerous 
procedure when we let religious organi- 
zations put their hands into the public 
till to take out tax money to add to or to 
build hospitals when they do not try to 
do that for themselves. All over this 
country rekgious organizations have 
gone out and asked their people to con- 
tribute for hospitals and the people have 
done that over and over again. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA. It is true that under 
the Hill-Burton bill they also come in. 
The gentleman recognizes that. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes, but 
very, very few came in under that bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is not true 
except in cases where it became a part 
of the hospital program of the State. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. Under the Hill-Burton bill the 
State must set up its own organization 
and allotments for hospitals are made 
to the State machinery. Here in the 
District of Columbia, the District Health 
Department makes the decisions. That 
is the department or the machinery 
through which Hill-Burton funds are al- 
located to the District of Columbia, and 
Hill-Burton money has been allocated to 
the tune of $1,375,000 in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does not the gentle- 
man agree with me in the statement that 
the situation in the District of Columbia 
is a little different from the other cities 
of the United States? The District of 
Columbia and the city of Washington 
present an entirely different problem. 
Many of us have our permanent resi- 
dences out in the States, our voting re- 
sidences, we pay our State-income tax 
there. I think many people who live 
here in Washington recugnize insofar 
as contributions are concerned the pri- 
mary responsibility to make those con- 
tributions back in their home States, the 
States of their residence. Does not the 
gentleman think that sets up a little dif- 
ferent situation here in the District? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As the 
gentleman from Washington has said, 
the Appropriations Committee made 
some money available to these hospitals 
for charity work. We have done that 
through the Congress, not under this 
new policy. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In answer to the 
gentlemai from Indiana, the Congress 
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has already recognized that situation. 
The Congress has authorized the con- 
struction of a hospital center for the 
District and that law has been passed. 
The Congress has also appropriated 70 
percent of all the dollars that went in- 
to Georgetown Hospital, the Congress 
appropriated and gave to George Wash- 
ington University 70 percent of all the 
dollars that went inte that hospital and 
it constructed Freedmen’s Hospital 100 
perceat. So the Congress has already 
recognized that situation and has con- 
tributed dollar after dollar after dollar 
after dollar for hospital purposes in the 
District of Columbia, and we think there 
ought to be an end to it at some time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes. I 
do not think the gentleman from In- 
diana needs to worry about the Congress 
not contributing to the hospitals of the 
District of Columbia. If we had towns at 
home with a population of a million peo- 
ple that got as much money out of the 
Federal till through the avenues just 
elucidated by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, we would be mighty well off. 
Let me say this to you, too. You talk 
about charity hospitals. Sure, they do 
charity work. I did charity work in my 
little hospital, $40,000 in 10 years, and I 
marked it off the books. Every hos- 
pital does some charity work, and do not 
forget, too, that when you go into a 
hospital in the District of Columbia that 
the average charge is $16.11. That is 
what they charge whether your secre- 
tary goes or whether you go in as a pa- 
tient. You pay an average of $16.11. My 
goodness, out in Kimball, Nebr., I 
thought I was lucky to get $5 a day. 
Well, it is different now. Many of the 
hospitals make money. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the gentleman 
mean $16.11 per day? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. DONDERO. In a ward? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes. That 
is the average charge. So, it is not all 
charity work. If you were to look at the 
balance sheet of Providence Hospital and 
Sibley Hospital and others, you would 
find that they are not in the red, even 
though they are doing some charity 
work. Bless your hearts, I am in sym- 
pathy with what the hospitals have to 
do, because I know some of the prob- 
lems of a hospital. I think the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, said a bill was 
passed in the Eightieth Congress that 
contained these provisions. Well, the 
bill was repcerted out but it never came 
before the House. That was the Dirk- 
sen bill. "t was never before this body 
for consideration. At that time the Dis- 
trict Commissioners opposed the bill. 
Now, with a change of complexion, the 
District Commissioners come in and 
they are in favor of the bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Back in 
Minnesota, in my district, we have had 
considerable difficulty even geiting little, 
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if any, consideration out of the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act allocations. Just where does this 
additional money come from that is pro- 
vided in this bill? An, is that money 
going to have to be replaced by the tax- 
payers at some future date? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This bill 
provides that the hospitals may parti- 
cipate up to 50 percent. That does not 
mean that they put up the money. These 
hospitals own land and have many as- 
sets. Providence Hospital, for instance, 
wants $3,000,000, and they will get half 
of it. I think the District should be 
charged for all of it, just as we are 
charged in our cities at home. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Would the 
gentleman propose an amendment for 
repayment of the entire sum? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The 
amendment I expect to offer as a sub- 
stitute for the bill will require the Dis- 
trict Commissioners and the people in 
the District of Columbia to pay back the 
money that goes into hospitals of this 
type. I think that is only right. Wedo 
it at home and every other place, and 
there is no reason why these people 
should not do it. The District Com- 
missioners have a balance of $2,500,000. 
My colleagues, the District of Columbia 
is in a better position than the Federal 
Government. They can raise the taxes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It would 
seem to me that such a proposal to be 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
would be eminently fair. I do not see 
why the House should object to passing 
his amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Well, I 
hope they will. I did not vote for the 
hospital center bill because I did not feel 
that some of the provisions in it were 
proper. We spent 4% hours debating 
it in the House where 109 Members voted 
against it. Some $21,000,000 have been 
earmarked for the hospital center. We 
have these hospitals coming in, and they 
need money, but in the process of getting 
it, it seems to me that the people of the 
District of Celumbia ought to be treated 
just as we treat our folks back home. 
We should say, “Yes; there is money 
available here, but you are going to have 
to pay it back over a pericd of 25 years 
in equal installments.” What is wrong 
with that? You do it at home. Why 
should we not do it here? 

I am fearful that we in Congress do 
something to people. We take away 
something from them when we do every- 
thing for them. We give them this and 
we give them that. We destroy that 
self-confidence, that ability to do some- 
thing for themselves. Certainly in the 
case of these strong church institutions 
that can go out and raise money, and 
have done it, and God bless them, they- 
have done a great job in the hospital 
field, and they ought to continue to do 
it. I doubt if the Congress should per- 
mit these fine religious institutions to 
put their hand into the public till and 
say, “We are going to get some tax money 
and we are not going to pay anything 
back,” then I think that proposition is 
wrong; deadly wrong. 

Ninety percent of the funds that have 
been allocated under the Hill-Burton 
Act went to city hospitals, county hos- 
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pitals, or State hospitals. It seems to 
me that twelve million for the hospitals 
is too liberal. The principle is wiong. 

I say if they want to get this money, 
then let the people of the District of 
Columbia pay back the money that is 
going to come under this bill. When 
you start doing these things, what about 
the loss of our strength of character? 
What about the generatiors that are 
going to follow us? Because we are 
borrowing this money from all the peo- 
ple in the United States. What about 
our grandchildren, when the bill is due? 
You and I are saddling them with a debt 
and an obligation such as we have never 
seen before. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. The gentleman does not 
need w talk about the gencrations to 
come He can talk about the children 
that are here today, not our children’s 
children. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Certainly; 
I do not think we ought to be raiding the 
Federal Treasury to meet community 
needs. Thatis what it amounts to when 
you come down to this bill. There are 
certain intimate duties and responsibili- 
ties that citizens should assume. This is 
one. This Congress should not break 
down these responsibilities, . 
_ Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill ought not to pass in its present 
form. I dislike very much to find my- 
self in disagreement with my majority 
leader, the author of the bill. Iam very 
fond of him. I can appreciate his inter- 
est in the legislation and the sincere 
manner in which he has approached it. 
Nevertheless, in all good conscience and 
to satisfy my own convictions, I feel that 
I should take the well of the House and 
oppose passage of the bill in its pres- 
ent form. 

This legislation is new to many of 
you, It has a very long history running 
over a period of about 642 or 7 years. 
The legislation was originally introduced 
by the former Senator from Maryland, 
Mr. Tydings. After holding hearings 
the Senate committee reported out a 
hospital bill which provided for the es- 
tablishment of a hospital center in the 
form of a corporate body, permitting 
many hospitals in the Dis.rict of Colum- 
bia to participate in the hospital center. 

After the bill passed it came over to 
the House, and the proponents thought 
they had done so well that they would 
go a little further and seek more free 
Federal money. So they changed the 
form of the bill. They eliminated the 
corporate feature and provided for a di- 
rect Federal grant from the Federal 
Works Administrator for the establish- 
ment of a hospital center to be under 
the control of the Federal Government. 

Having made very satisfactory prog- 
ress in that fleld some of the private 
hospitals, and I cannot blame them, felt 
that they should get in on the gifts, so 
they came in and were included in the 
bill, 
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The bill came to the floor of the House 
in 1945, and the very provisions, almost 
in identical words, which you are asked 
to pass here today for the benefit of pri- 
vate hospitals, were defeated by the 
House of Representatives. Since that 
day there has been a very vigorous ef- 
fort carried on by the proponents to get 
the private hospitals in under the cover 
of a direct Federal grant from the tax- 
payers of the 48 States. 

The hospital center which is now au- 
thorized and which will be very largely 
paid for by the Federal Government 
will sooner or later become a part of 
the hospital facilities for the people of 
the District of Columbia. I do not know 
why it has not been constructed. The 
authorization is on the books. I under- 
stand they are just waiting to take over 
some particular piece of naval property 
as a site, and the reason it has not been 
constructed is because they do not seem 
to be able to get that property. 

There is one question to be decided 
and that is whether or not in addition 
to the benefits of the Hill-Burton Act— 
the only source that the people in your 
own State have to look to for Federal 
money for hospitals—you are willing to 
make additional moneys available to the 
District of Columbia which your people 
in your own States and districts con- 
tribute in the form of taxes. 

I pointed out a moment ago in answer 
to the gentleman from Indiana that the 
Congress has certainly met its respon- 
sibility, if it has any responsibility, in 
building hospitals for the people in the 
District of Columbia. The Federal Gov- 
ernment contributed 70 percent of every 
dollar that went into the construction of 
Georgetown Hospitel. The people paid 
and the Federal Government contributed 
70 percent of every dollar that was put 
into the George Washington Hospital. 
Your people paid that. The Federal 
Government contributed every dollar 
that went into the construction of Freed- 
men’s Hospital, and your people paid for 
that. Your people will also pay to the ex- 
tent of approximately $20,000,000 that 
which will go into the construction of the 
hospital center and only a small portion 
of that will be returned to the Federal 
Treasury. 

It is not a very pleasant task to op- 
pose legislation sponsored by close 
friends. On the other hand, I have a 
very deep feeling about this matter. I 
am as familiar with it as any Member 
of the House because I have sat on this 
committee for about 8'4 or 9 years and 
during 7 years of that time this legis- 
lation has been before the committee. 
In the original instance this legislation 
was referred to a subcommittee of which 
I was for a long time chairman, but for 
some reason when the same bill was 
referred this time it was not referred 
to my Committee on Health and Edu- 
cation. It occurs to me that is where a 
bill of this kind should be referred. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O’HARA. I think the gentleman 
is probably giving the impression that 
somebody sidetracked him, but I think, 
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if the gentleman will recall, the orig- 
inal act was before the Judiciary Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, because I remember 
sitting in on the hearings for some time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, I hope my 
friend is correct, but the report that was 
filed before came from the Committee 
on Health and Education. That is what 
the report shows. 

Now, this is what those of us who op- 
pose this bill propose to do, and I think 
it is more than fair. I honestly believe 
that it is more than fair. I do not feel 
that the Federal Government, by any 
stretch of the imagination, is duty bound 
to make any contribution whatsoever to 
these hospitals. I do not feel that the 
Federal Government, by any stretch of 
the imagination, is in duty bound to loan 
one dollar for the construction of these 
hospitals, but as a compromise of the 
whole problem—and I concede it is a 
compromise—the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER] and I intend to 
sponsor an amendment which will make 
available a Federal loan for the purposes 
in the bill. We propose to offer an 
amendment which will loan to them your 
money without a dime interest—not a 
dime. It is to be repaid over a period of 
25 years. I think that is more than fair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that the 
problem which is before the House today 
is one which deals solely and peculiarly 
with the situation which exists in the 
city of Washington. I remember when I 
sat in on the hearings of this original 
legislation in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress as a member of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. I remember at that 
time I approached it with some feeling 
of suspicion. I felt it was giving some 
consideration unduly to the city of 
Washington, which was beyond what was 
being measured out to the States under 
the Hill-Burton Act. As time went on, 
and I accumulated more and more in- 
formation, as I lived here longer, I felt 
that we had a problem in the city of 
Washington which is distinctly different 
from any that we have in our States 
back home. 

It also happens that I sat as a member 
of the subcommittee or the committee 
which brought out the Hill-Burton Act, 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I became a strong supporter 
of that bill, and I have lived long enough 
to see the many fine accomplishments 
that have resulted from that legislation. 
When you start talking about what comes 
to the District of Columbia under the 
Hill-Burton Act, one of the important 
things which was a part of the formula 
of the Hill-Burton Act was the area. Of 
course, no State would be hit as hard as 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. No; I do not yield at 
this time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
is not area but population. 

Mr. O'HARA. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman later on but not now. The gen- 
tleman did not yield to me. 
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There are a number of reasons you 
could give your people back home why 
you did not vote for this bill; you could 
tell them you did not want the people 
in the District of Columbia to “get 
away” with something. That might bea 
perfectly good argument; yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, we are dealing with a very prac- 
tical proposition. We have crowded into 
the city of Washington not only the 
members of our staff, the Members of 
Congress, but thousands and tens of 
thousands of people who are connected 
with the operations of Government. I 
do not think there is anyone, even my 
friend the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. MILLER] or the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. ABERNETHY], who would 
not agree that the hospital situation in 
Washington is very serious. There is a 
great deal of expanding to be done in 
the plants and facilities of the hospitals 
in this city to meet the needs of this 
particular area and those hospitals that 
have been mentioned as the charity hos- 
pitals, where they do render a tremen- 
dous service of treating and taking care 
of the sick of this community, and in 
many instances are not paid when the 
people cannot pay them. 

I hope this bill will pass in the form 
and in the language which it carried 
when reported out of the committee. It 
is true that the gentlemen who spoke 
against the bill opposed it. I do not re- 
member anybody else in the District of 
Columbia Committee who did oppose the 
bill. I recognize that they are sincere 
in their opposition, but I do urge that 
the bill be not amended, and repeat that 
this legislation has been given very seri- 
ous consideration by the committee. I 
hope it will pass in the form in which it 
was recommended by the committee. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I just 
wanted to call the gentleman’s attention 
to the formula of the Hill-Burton bill. 
The gentleman stated that it was on an 
area basis. The bill very definitely states 
in section 2 that it is on a population 
and per capita income basis. The rea- 
son vhe District of Columbia may get a 
little less than other areas is because 
the income per capita in the District of 
Columbia is higher than any place in the 
country. The area has nothing what- 
ever to do with it; it is on a population 
basis. 

Mr. O'HARA. I think the gentleman 
will find that an amendment was adopted 
to the Hill-Burton bill which included 
area in the formula. Certainly the needs 
of a community or the needs of a State 
enter into it, and that, of course, is a 
lot different in the various States. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Assuming that 
what the gentleman has said is correct, 
that the hospital situation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is very bad, and it may 
be, although I think it is just as bad in 
many cities around the country, and as- 
suming further that the Hill-Burton Act 
does not give the people of the District 
of Columbia the relief to which they are 
entitled, is not the approach to this 
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thing an amendment to the Hill-Burton 
Act? 

Mr. O'HARA. No; I do not think so. 
I think we have to deal with this prob- 
lem by legislation, and this Congress is 
charged with the responsibility of legis- 
lating for the District of Columbia, and 
I think we have to legislate as a body 
which is charged under the law to do so. 
Personally, I always hope that responsi- 
bility remains with the Congress. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I supported the central 
hospital center bill and worked hard to 
get it through the committee. I sup- 
ported it on the floor of the House. I 
supported this bill that is before us to- 
day not because I think we particularly 
owe the District of Columbia anything, 
but I do think we need additional hos- 
pital facilities here and much better 
hospitals than we have. The ho?spital 
situation in the District of Columbia is 
certainly serious. I have had some ex- 
perience with the hospitals here due to 
illness in my own family, and I know 
of the hospital shortage from first-hand 
information. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield tu the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I want to 
keep the record straight. On July 22, 
1946, when the bill was up for vote the 
gentleman is recorded as not voting. 

Mr. McMILLAN, I thought I was 
present and voted. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. There 
were 162 who did not vote, so the gentle- 
man was not alone in that respect. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. To keep the rec- 
ord straight also, the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. MILier] handled this bill 
on a favorable report, substantially the 
same bill as this, with a favorable re- 
port? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
not so. It never came before the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The bill was re- 
ported out. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. There is 
not one word of debate in the legislative 
procedure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am asking the 
gentleman, Was not the bill reported 
out? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Did not the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska handle it from 
the committee? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes, and 
the District Commissioners were opposed 
to it, but it never came up on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
would not handle a bill unless he was 
favorable to it, would he? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman knows it did not come up on the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. ‘The gentleman 
handled it? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Now the gentle- 
man opposes the very bill he handled in 
the Kightieth Congress. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It is an 
entirely different bill. The gentleman 
knows that. Be honest with yourself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, tie testimony pre- 
sented to the committee on this bill was 
very convincing. Having two brothers 
who own a hospital in South Carolina 
and knowing the conditions under which 
they are operating at the present time, 
doing about 38 percent each year of 
charity work, I would like this bill to 
apply to the whole United States. We do 
not spend enough money in this country 
on hospitals and similar public health. 
I agree that the churches and the States 
should spend more of their own money 
in taking care of hospitalization and in 
taking care of the sick in general; but 
that does not relieve us of the responsi- 
bility of trying to relieve the situation in 
the District of Columbia today. 

I hope the bill will pass, even though, 
as I stated, I do not feel we are particu- 
larly duty bound to do it. We have 
helped hospitals in the District of 
Columbia more than we have in any 
other ten States combined; still, we are 
compelled to stay here, we compe! Gov- 
ernment employees to come here and 
work and it is our duty to see that they 
have proper hospital facilities. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman know of a Government em- 
ployee either in our office or in any other 
branch of the Government who has 
never paid a bill after he went to a 
hospital? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I agree with the 
gentleman and I do not understand my- 
selt how the hospitals continue to go into 
the red charging $16 a day. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. .Has the 
gentleman looked at their records? I 
happen to be'a director of the Columbia 
Hospital and I attend those meetings. 
They are not running in the red and I 
know the other hospitals are not running 
in the red, either. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
establishment of a modern, adequate, and 
efficient hospital center in the District of 
Columbia,” approved August 7, 1946, Is 
amended by striking out “acquire land and 
construct buildings” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “acquire land, construct buildings, 
and make grants to private agencies.” 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That the first section 


of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the’ 


establishment of a modern, adequate, and 
efficient hospital center in the District of 
Columbia,’ approved August 7, 1946, is 


amended by striking out ‘acquire land and 
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construct buildings’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘acquire land, construct buildings, 
and make loans to private agencies.’ 

“Sec. 2. The first section of such act of 
August 7, 1946, is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“*(c) to make loans to private agencies to 
enable such private agencies to make surveys 
and investigations, to plan, design, construct, 
remodel, relocate, rebuild, renovate, extend, 
equip, furnish, or repair hospital facilities 
in the District of Columbia. Each such loan 
made under this subsection shall be charged 
against the District of Columbia and shall be 
repaid in full to the Federal Government by 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, in equal annual installments, without 
interest over a period of not more than 25 
years: Provided, That in no event shall the 
amount or value of the loan exceed 50 per- 
cent of the value of the hospital plant of a 
private agency as improved with the aid of 
such loan: Provided further, That, except in 
the case of the construction and equipment 
of a new hospital, no such loan shall be made 
to any private agency unless such private 
agency shall obligate itself to pay at least 50 
percent of the cost of any project for which 
such loan is made. 


As used in this act, the term ‘private agen- 
cies’ shall mean any nonprofit private agency 
operating hospital facilities in the District 
of Columbia.’ 

“Sec. 3. The fifth section of such act of 
August 7, 1946, is amended (1) by inserting 
‘(except subsection (c) of the first section)’ 
after ‘act’ the first time it appears therein 
and (2) by striking from the first sentence 
thereof the words ‘at such times and in such 
amounts, without interest, as the Congress 
shall hereafter determine’, and by inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘at the annual rate, without 
interest, of 3 percent of such 30 percent.’ 

“Sec. 4. The title of such act of August 7, 
1946, is amended to read as follows: ‘An act 
to provide for the establishment of a mod- 
ern, adequate, and efficient hospital center 
in the District of Columbia, to authorize the 
making of loans for hospital facilities to 
private agencies in the District of Columbia 
to provide a basis for repayment to the Gov- 
ernment by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes.’ ” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend the act of August 7, 1946, so as to au- 
thorize the making of loans for hospital fa- 
cilities, to provide a basis for repayment to 
the Government by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses.” 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
first I want to give assurance that this 
amendment has been very carefully 
drawn. It was drafted by the legislative 
counsel, 

When I was in the well a few moments 
ago I called your attention to the fact 
that the bill as it was reported from the 
committee authorizes grants of Federal 
money to private hospitals. I told you 
that I would offer an amendment which 
would be sponsored by myself and the 
gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. M1IL.er], 
which would authorize the Federal Gov- 
ernment to lend to the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or to their private 
hospitals an amount of money to carry 
out the objectives of the bill. The lend- 
ing provision is a very liberal one. It 
provides that the money, which would 
be collected from your people, will be 
loaned to them without interest over a 
period of 25 long years. It means that 
the money would be paid back at the 
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rate of only about $500,000 a year, may- 
be $600,000 a year. I do not know of 
anything any more liberal than such a 
provision unless it be a direct grant as 
the bill provides. If the people of my 
State, whose hospital facilities are far 
inferior to those in the District of Co- 
lumbia could get a loan from the Federal 
Government on terms like that, they 
would jump at it, and your people would, 
too. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KLEIN. I did not hear the gen- 
tleman’s amendment read, but I assume 
you used the same language as in the 
bill which would, unintentionally, I be- 
lieve, limit the aid to those nonprofit 
organizations which are presently op- 
erating. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. My amendment 
limits the loan to identically the same 
hospitals that would be entitled to re- 
ceive grants under the bill. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I have an 


‘amendment which would simply extend 


this to any nonprofit organization which 
may be formed cr may be operating or 
in the process of being formed at the 
present time. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What you want to 
do is what has been going on for 5 or 6 
years. We started out with a hospital 
center and then we increased that by 
bringing in all the existing private hos- 
pitals, and now what you want to do is 
to take a third step and bring in those to 
be hereafter established. 

Mr. KLEIN. No, it is not. All I want 
to do, and I am sure the gentleman 
would not have any objection because 
the committee would have no objection 
to a similar amendment to the pending 
bill, is instead of using the words here, 
“as used in this act the term ‘private 
agency’ shall mean any nonprofit pri- 
vate agency operating hospital facilities 
in the District of Columbia” my amend- 
ment would say “either now or in the fu- 
ture” operating hospital facilities. By 
that I mean if a nonprofit group were to 
be formed here. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Isee. If another 
nonprofit group were to be formed here, 
you would want them to be cut in on it. 

Mr. KLEIN. Exactly. Would the 
gentleman have any objection to that? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I think we might 
as well include those and get them all in 
now, because I imagine a number of them 
would be persuaded to organize in the 
next few days aiter this bill passes, on 
the presumption that they too can come 
to Congress and get some free money. 
I do not think there is any question 
about that. I think the amendment is 
all right. We might as well include all 
future private hospitals if we are to in- 
clude any. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
similar amendment. Now, what would 
be my position if the gentleman’s amend- 
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ment is adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? 

The CHAIRMAN. It could not be 
amended after it is adopted. 

Mr. KLEIN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KLeIn to the 
amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: After 
the word “agencies” insert the words “either 
now or in the future.” 


Mr. KLEIN. As the proposed bill 
reads at the present time, and I assume 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Mississippi reads the same way, it says: 

As used in this act the term “private agen- 
cies” shall mean any nonprofit private agen- 
cies operating hospital facilities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I see 
nothing wrong with the gentleman's 
amendment if we are going to make it 
possible to have loans without interest. 
It gives the District some advantages 
over our towns at home, but, as some- 
one has said, we are in a little different 
position here. This does make a loan, 
not a grant, which is paid back by the 
institutions that are able to pay it back, 

Mr. KLEIN. I might say to the gen- 
tleman I have discussed this with both 
the ranking minority member and the 
chairman of the committee, and they 
have indicated they will accept it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I assume the gen- 
tleman is looking into the future and has 
in mind some agency that might be 
formed that would participate. Can the 
gentleman tell us what agency might be 
formed to participate in this? 

Mr. KLEIN. The reason for my offer- 
ing this arendment is that I have spoken 
to a Member of the House who told me 
that there is a group of doctors at the 
present time who are in the process of 
forming a group to build a nonprofit hos- 
pital here in the District. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They want the 
Government to let them have the loan? 

Mr. KLEIN. No; they simply felt that 
it might be possible for the language of 
this bill to be interpreted in such a way 
as to say that it applies only to those 
nonprofit agencies which were in exist- 
ence at the time of the passage of this 
bill. Therefore, they want to make sure 
they will be brought in under it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There are some 
doctors that have spoken to the gentle- 
man that want to form a hospital and 
the gentleman wants to get them in? 

Mr. KLEIN. They would have to com- 
ply with the same provisions as would 
any other organization. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry to 
take a position that differs from that 
of my distinguished friend from New 
York, whom I admire very much. How- 
ever, the purpose of this bill relates to 
existing hospitals. The amendment of- 


fered by the gentleman frem New York, 
while it is offered to the substitute, and 
if the substitute is defeated, which I 
hope it will be, it will be offered to the 
bill, would relate to future hospitals, of 
course within the $35,000,000. It would 
not be for a!l time. I want to state that 
frankly to the committee. This relates 
to the remaincer of about $11,500,000 
of an origina! $35,000,000 authorization. 
I think the amendment of my friend 
without some tangible evidence of a real 
effort in existence to establish some 
other hospital, should not be adopted. 
That someone told my friend from New 
York about a group of doctors that 
might propose it is so vague and so un- 
certain that we should confine the bill 
to the intended purpose, as relating to 
hospitals already operating. Of course, 
these hospitals have operated for many 
decades in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I ask the gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts if eithe: one of these amenamer ts 
is adopted it will probably mean no leg- 
islation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Then there will be a lack of hospital 
facilities in the city? 

Mr. McCO:MACK. Exactly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Un- 
der those conditions I certainly hope 
the amendments will be defeated. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

There is a lot said about the Hill- 
Burton Act. The District of Columbia 
occupies an entirely different position 
than States and Territories. The for- 
mula under which the allocations are 
made, as we know, not only includes 
population but is weighted heavily by 
the per capita income of the State or 
Territory. 

The District has limited boundaries 
and is adversely affected. The District's 
allocation is based on its population of 
802,000 Icgal residents, while the actual 
population of the metropolitan area is 
1,464 000. 

In nearby Virginia or Maryland they 
cannot provide themselves with the nec- 
essary hospital facilities. The needs of 
these communities must, to a great ex- 
t nt, be met by the District of Columbia 
hospitals 

For example, in a report published in 
1950 by the Montgomery County Hospital! 
Facilities Advisory Committee it is re- 
ported that while the county has thre: 
fine hospitals, with a total bea capacity 
of 455, the hospitals of the District of 
Columbia provide the greater portion of 
the total hospitalization required by the 
people of that county. That same con- 
dition applies in all territories adjacent 
to the District of Columbia which might 
be termed “Metropolitan Washington.” 
So that extra $500,000 is not included 

On the question of income, a great 
deal of income is lost by reason of the 
fact that so many persons pay their in- 
come taxes elsewhere, as the distin- 
cuished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] so ably stated earlier in debate, 
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When drives are made for funds, my 
contributions in the main are given to 
drives in my own city and my own State. 
While I do not say this to advertise it, 
I made a contribution to the Children’s 
Hospital fund and to others here within 
my means, but most of my contributions 
go to drives that are made in Boston 
and Greater Boston and the State of 
Massachusetts. I am sure the same 
thing applies to all of you here. You 
contribute to the drives in your home 
community more than you might here 
in thé District of Columbia. There are 
countless tens of thousands of Federal 
employees who make their contributions 
back home and not here in the District. 

Furthermore, there are countless thou- 
sands of Federal employees who pay 
their income taxes elsewhere and be- 
cause of that the District of Columbia, 
so far as income is concerned, is ad- 
versely affected. 

Also, in connection with drives for 
funus, I want to point out there is very 
lit .e manufacturing in the city of Wash- 
ineton and you know that in drives for 
funds for hospitals and for the Red Cross 
and so on and other community funds, 
the business establishments in the com- 
munities, particularly the manufacturing 
establishments, especially in relation to 
drives for new hospitals, make very large 
contributions because in case of injury 
the employees of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments will receive the benefit of 
such new hospitals. 

Of course, you and I know there are 
very few inanufacturing establishments 
in the District of Columbia. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I feel the 
bill as reported out of committee, and 
well considered by the committee and by 
the Disirict Commissioners, should be 
passed by the House, and I hope it will 
be passed. 

I cesire to emphasize strongly that 
this bill is applicable to the peculiar con- 
ditions that exist in the District of Co- 
lumbia and has no application, and 
would not be applied, to any other place 
in our country. The unusual conditions 
existing in the Capital City of our coun- 
try justifies the exception provided for 
in the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

(Mr. HorrmMan of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to proceed for 
an additional 14% minutes.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I am always reluctant to vote 
for appropriations for the District to be 
paid by the people of the States unless 
they are for a Federal as distinguished 
from a local activity and unless I think 
the expenditures are necessary. I ex- 
pect to vote against this bill. I walked 

out in the lobby just a few moments ago 
and I happened to pick up this morning’s 
Washington Post. In it I found an edi- 
torial which I will read: 
OFFICER STANDARDS 

The prompt disciplinary action announced 

by Army Secretary Frank Pace in the case 
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of Brig. Gen. David J. Crawford affords the 
best possible means of protecting the high 
standards required of an Army officer which 
the general so patently violated. There was 
nothing criminal in the general's conduct. 
So far as can be determined there was noth- 
ing that can even properly be called venal. 
One may, indeed, readily accept his own 
assertion that he was uninfluenced by the 
favors he received from a contractor doing 
business with the tank-automotive center 
he commanded. Secretary Pace declared 
that there was no evidence of contractual 
irreguiarities in General Crawford's han- 
dling of some $6,000,000,000 of defense orders 
and described his work in organizing and 
developing the center as outstanding. 
Judgment of the general must be tempered, 
therefore, with regret that so promising a 
career has been wrecked on the shoals of 
indiscretion and impropriety. 

General Crawford has now denied making 
the statement that he did nothing anybody 
else wouldn’t have done. He is entitled to 
the benefit of the doubt. This reservation 
certainly does not apply, however, to the 
morally obtuse comment of Representative 
Ciare HorrMan, who said that the general 
was just doing what most of them do and 
got caught. It would be a lamentable state 
of affairs indeed if the Congressman were 
right in assuming that most officers do what 
General Crawford did. 

Most officers, we are confident, respect the 
standard that those who serve the United 
States can no more properly receive special 
favors than they can grant them. General 
Crawford's disregard of this standard is the 
more surprising in that he is a West Pointer. 
The great prestige of that institution has 
been earned by almost uniform adherence 
to an exacting code of conduct—and by 
tough treatment of defections when they oc- 
cur. Ethical standards are most in danger 
when responsible officials tend to express 
indifference to their breach. Secretary 
Pace’s handling of the Crawford case sug- 
gests that, in the Army at least, the concept 
of an officer and a gentleman remains un- 
changed. 


So I thought I should make a further 
inquiry about the bill. I assume, of 
course, that this bill provides for hos- 
pitalization of the people of the District 
of Columbia, as well as others? 

Mr. O'HARA. That is true. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And it 
applies to mental cases? 

Mr. O'HARA. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If that 
is true, then I think we should have some 
increased facilities here in the District of 
Columbia, especially to take care of those 
who are responsidle for the editorial 
opinion expressed so often by the Wash- 
ington Post, and who seem so often ‘o 
have a mental quirk which is somewhat 
difficult for Midwest Americans to un- 
derstand. 

I recall—I have a very, very vivid rec- 
ollection of the time some years ago— 
when the Washington Post fathered the 
persecution by subterfuge and fraud of 
some thirty-odd citizens of the United 
States. The Post caused them to be 
brought here from all over the country— 
some of them from as far away as 3,000 
or more miles. In that group there were 
maybe four or five bad actors—people 
who had been convicted of criminal of- 
fenses. The rest were patriotic citizens 
with some sort of hobby or prejudice 
against one group or another. 

The Post had them all brought down 
here. I think it was 4 years that they 
persecuted them here in Washington on 
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a false charge of sedition. The principal 
attorney, the Government attorney, who 
carried on the proceedings was one Wil- 
liam Power Maloney, condemned several 
times by the Federal courts, including 
the United States Supreme Court, in fact 
the condemnation in effect was that he 
was a pettifogging shyster. He was 
finally arrested here in Washington for 
assault and battery on a Chinaman who 
was here I understood as a representative 
of his government. So you can see what 
the Post was then doing—it was by its 
own later admission engaged through 
trickery and fraud in attempting to 
silence those who vere more opposed to 
the New Deal and communism. It has 
had a leftist red tinge for at least the 
last 10 years. If there ever was any fel- 
low here in Washington accused of com- 
munism, who was not defended by the 
Washington Post, the Eugene Meyer 
paper, I do not know when or who it was. 
I do not recall any such instance. The 
Washington Post criticized, abused, and 
lied about the Dies committee which was 
attempting to expose communism. The 
Post finally apologized for the persecu- 
tion of those thirty-odd people and said 
that it had no case and said in effect its 
alleged charge was a dirty, crooked deal. 
Their man who carried out the fraud wis 
one Dillard Stokes, who went under an 
assumed name, 

In this editorial referring to General 
Crawford, they say that the general said 
“he did nothing anybody else wouldn't 
have done.” I understood the general to 
say just about what he is quoted as say- 
ing. He now denies that is what he said. 
But let it ride. Now, I attended the 
hearing. He said he had some trees, 
though’ they were white birch—turned 
out to be wild cherry—which he picked 
up in Michigan and hauled down to 
Maryland on an Army truck. Of course, 
that was wrong. He accepted an oak 
keel, worth about $50, from some firm 
who had business with the Government. 
Of course that was wrong. Then he 
came down to the Congressional Hotel 
in Washington and while here on Gov- 
ernment busincss accepted the hospital- 
ity of some friend who I think also had 
business with the Government. At the 
same time he drew a subsistence allow- 
anve from the Government. 

Nov’, the general had done a remark- 
able job at Wayne. I made comment 
about that. The Post did not get the 

_comment quite right. The Post says 
“this reservation certainly does not ap- 
ply, however”—tha.y is, the general’s ex- 
pression that most fellows are doing it— 
“this reservation does not apply, how- 
ever, to the morally obtuse comment of 

» Pepresentative Ctare Horrman, who said 
that the general was doing what most 
of them did but got caught.” What I 
said was that many of them did it. If 
I had time I could show you thousands 
of Federal employees whc do just exactly 

what the general did with reference to 
his entertainment at the Congressional 

Hotel. They get a subsistence allowance 

and take it even when they are being 
entertained. They are just that much to 
the good when someone else pays the 
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bill. For example, Congressmen can get 
a subsistence allowance of $9 a day, as 
can some Federal employees, or we can 
put in our actual expenses and be repaid. 
Assuming, when I went to Detroit as a 
member of that committee, I went to 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel and there hap- 
pened to be a friend of mine at the desk 
and he just put on my bill “Compliments 
of the hotel,” and instead of paying my 
bill I used that slip and put the hotel 
bill into my expense bill to the com- 
mittee and it was paid and not being 
out anything I took the money. Now, 
that would be stealing or fraudulently 
accepting money to which I was not en- 
titled. I do not condone what the gen- 
eral did. What I was trying to do was 
to point out that it is customary for alto- 
gether too many Federal officials to pad 
their expense account and to accept 
funds to which they are not entitled, 
being the old treveling men’s “swindle 
sheet,” as it was called. We have all 
heard about that. I am wondering if 
those who are so bitter against the gen- 
eral have not sometimes done just that 
very thing. Mind you, I am not con- 
doning what he did. He has paid, will 
pay a bitter price, and while he pays 
many higher-ups will escape detection 
and punishment. The President and the 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, went 
up to Detroit the same week, to cele- 
brate the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of Detroit. That was all right. 
Did they travel at Goverrment expense? 
Of course they did. Was it a Govern- 
ment job they were on? No. They were 
up there as guests of Detroit—proper? 
Sure. Accepting hospitality of Detroit— 
again quite proper. But, incidentally, 
the President while on this Detroit trip, 
travel expenses paid by the United 
States, got in a few licks for his political 
friends, Senator Moopy and Governor 
Williams, both up for reelection in 1952. 
Is anybody kicking about it? Not that 
I have heard. And what about that 
across-the-country nonpolitical trip 
when the President was up for reelec- 
tion? 

I repeat, the general should not have 
done what he did. He should not have 
hauled those trees down to his Maryland 
home in an Army truck. He should not 
have taken that boat keel. He should 
not have let somebody pay his expenses 
and at the same time accept Govern- 
ment funds to reimburse himself for an 
item someone else bought. There is al- 
together too much spending of tax dol- 
lars on trips for items that are not prop- 
erly chargeable to the Government. 
Why should we let General Vaughan and 
how many others, who are just profiting 
at Government expense, get away with 
it? Do not misunderstand me. One of 
the newspapers said, “Horrman defends 
Crawford.” I did not. I am not de- 
fending him for what he did. I am just 
calling attention to the fact that there 
is altogether too much of that petty, and 
sometimes not so petty, grafting by offi- 
cials, some of whom are very, very high 
in official position, and no complaint is 
made about it. What about the recent 
trip of Secretary of Labor Tobin abroad 
and on which he is reported to have 
taken his wife? Page a Member of the 














other body from Virginia if you wish to 
save tax dollars and cut down unethical 
spending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to change the word- 
ing of the amendment which I offered, 
to strike out “line 21” and make it 
“line 4.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 

New York? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Reserving the 
right to object-—— 

Mr. KLEIN. That simply conforms to 
your amendment. The lines are differ- 
ent from what they are in the bill. It 
was 21 in the proposed bill but it hap- 
pens to be line 4 in your amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should like to see if we can reach 
an agreement on closing debate on this 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes, 
the last 5 to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the genileman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California (Mr. WeERDEL] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time merely to ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi a question. The 
amendment that he has offered is at- 
tractive to a lot of Members, but the 
problem that we have is that there are 
not enough hospital facilities in the Dis- 
trict; there is no Government agency or 
Government hospital district that can 
Luild the hospitals or will build them. 
The question in my mind if the gentle- 
man’s amendment should pass limiting 
our Government assistance merely to 
loans is whether th> existing hospitals 
have expressed an opinion or a state- 
ment of any kind that they will accept 
the loan and expand their facilities. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The loan is not 
made to the hospital; in a sense it is 
given to the hospital, but it is to be paid 
back by the people of the District of 
Columbia. As the bill now reads the 
people of the District of Columbia will 
be required through taxes to be levied 
on them to pay back 30 percent of the 
amount. They have already recognized 
that the District has its responsibility, 
and they have gone so far as to say that 
we will pay you 30 percent of it; they 
have agreed to do that. That brings up 
the question: Is there any duty or re- 
sponsibility on the National Govern- 
ment to give them the other 70 percent 
in addition to the grants that have here- 
tofore been made to the hospitals in the 
District of Columbia? 

There is about $12,000,000 that would 
be available. They agreed to pay back 
30 percent of it. Our amendment sim- 
ply provides that they shall pay it all 

back, and if they paid it back over a 








period of 25 years that would be ap- 
— $500,000 a year. That is 
all. 

Mr. WERDEL. I say again that the 
problem in my mind and in that of 
many other Members is that these pri- 
vate organizations that have these hos- 
pitals are in a peculiar area where peo- 
ple are transient; they do not support 
those organizations like they do in other 
parts of the country. Do they repre- 
sent the only hospital facilities we have 
in the District? Do we have any Gov- 
ernment agency that will build hos- 
Pitals? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No: I beg the 
gentleman's pardon; they do not repre- 
sent the only hospital facilities we have 
in the District of Columbia by any man- 
ner of means; this is a minority group 
of hospitals. 

Mr. WERDEL. The real point to 
which I wish the gentleman to reply is: 
Have the hospitals expressed the inten- 
tion to use the gentleman’s amendment 
to provide the expanded facilities that 
we all admit are needed? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. There is no obli- 
gation on the part of the hospitals in 
either instance in these bills: there is 
no obligation whatsoever on the part of 
the hospital to do anything except to 
pay for half of it themselves. They do 
that under either bill. There will be no 
obligation on the part of the hospital to 
do anything other than that if the com- 
mittee bill passes, and there will be no 
obligation on the part of the hospital to 
pay the whole sum if either bill passes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the weakness of the 
argument of my friend from Mississippi 
is that under the present hospital-center 
bill this very formula except in general 
language exists: The District pays 30 
percent or 50 percent. This bill under 
consideration specifies definitely how 
they pay it back. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi would be appli- 
cable to these hospitals—the remaining 
$12,000,000. A different situation exists 
with reference to these hospitals than 
does with reference to the three hos- 
pitals that constitute the hospital center 
now. All we are doing in this bill is to 
provide in substance the same contribu- 
tion in respect to the remaining $12,- 
000,000 as has already been made in the 
case of the three hospitals. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. And which are getting 
$23,000,000 of the fund. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield. 







Mr. ABERNETHY. There is a good 
reason for what the gentleman has just 
said with regard to the distinction he- 


tween the two groups of hospitals—the 
private hospitals and the public hospi- 
tals: there is good reason for it. The 


grant under the hospital center is given 
y 


to public hospitals: they are public hos- 
pitals that will be operated as a Federal 
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institution—as a hospital center. There 
is where the difference is. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 


right. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr, 
MILLER}. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, there seems to be some difference 
of opinion relative to what happens to 
these three hospitals. I think it should 
be made clear that the three hospitals 
which will go into the center, if and when 
it is formed, are the Emergency, Gar- 
field, and Episcopal hospitals. They are 
going into the hospital center. When 
they go in they give up all of their prop- 
erty to the District of Columbia. When 
they go to the Hospital Center they be- 
come public institutions run as Federal 
institutions in the District of Columbia. 
So these three hospitals, Emergency, 
Garfield, and Episcopal, when they go 
into the hospital center will lose their 
identity and their property worth mil- 
lions of dollars is given over to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The other hospitals 
that want to go in, that we are provid- 
ing the money for, are Providence, Cas- 
ualty, Sibley, Homeopathic, perhaps Co- 
lumbia, not the Doctors Hospital be- 
cause they say they make a little money. 

We talk about these hospitals being 
nonprofit hospitals. Let me say to you, 
all you need to do is to look at their 
financial statements to see whether they 
are nonprofit or not. Of course, they 
use their funds for a good thing, and I 
am for them. But they charge $16 for 
every patient-day you are in those hos- 
pitals on the average. They are making 
some money. These hospitals have 
agreed to give back 50 percent and all 
we are trying to do in this bill is to say 
to the District of Columbia and the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia, “You 
tax yourselves to pay back this loan with- 
out interest.” 

We have not been stingy with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia because 70 percent of 
the funds, amounting to many millions, 
went into Georgetown and George Wash- 
ington University hospitals, 70 percent 
Federal money taken from the taxpay- 
ers. We gave every penny to the Freed- 
men’s Hospital, a fine Negro hospital. 

It is worthy, it is justified. All we are 
asking is that the hospitals that come in 
under this bill, and there is one hospital 
that is ready to come in, put up their 
50 percent. They are going to put up 
their money and all we are asking is that 
the District put up its funds and pay 
back 50 percent in 25 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reply to a 
statement made by the majority leader. 
On April 28, 1948, we had hearings in 
committee. May I say to the majority 
leader that we had the bill before my 
committee and while I did report the bill 
out, the committee was divided and I 
said this, after discussion with the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina I[Mr, 
DEANE], and the chairman: 


Suppose we report out the three bills favor- 
ably, including the hospital bill, but no ac- 
tion on the hospital bill, and leave it up to 
the full committee to decide. 
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The full committee by a one-vote mar- 
gin reported the bill out on May 6, 1948. 
The gentleman who is now speaking did 
not support the bill but as chairman of 
the committee I was delegated to make 
the report. I did not support the orig- 
inal hospital bill, nor did I support the 
1948 bill except to report same. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has referred twice to the Providence Hos- 
pital being a fine Catholic hospital. But 
there is a fine Methodist hospital to be 
included also. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I make this 
statement without any passion, and I 
hope I will not be misunderstood: I do 
not think it is wise for an Episcopalian, 
Methodist, or Catholic hospital to dig 
into the pockets of the taxpayers of the 
people of the Nation and say, “Here, we 
want some money to build a hospital.” 
What does it do to their drives for 
money? The Children’s Hospital has 
raised $1,500,000 by public subscriptions. 
Do you think that would go on, with pub- 
lic subscriptions, if these organizations 
can go to the taxpayers instead and get 
money? Of course they would not. 
Why do you not do the sensible thing 
about this. If you do this for the District 
of Columbia you should do it for every 
State in the Union, and that is the an- 
swer. The principle is wrong. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In my home town 
we have had, as I recall, three hospital 
drives running over the past 5 years 
where private individuals have paid their 
subscriptions. Just a few weeks ago we 
opened a great Lutheran hospital, paid 
for by private funds. I agree with the 
gentleman that the religious organiza- 
tions should not come to the Federal 
Government to raise funds to build hos- 

pitals. F 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It was 
wrong in principle. 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 


man, I rise in opposition to the Miller- 
Abernethy amendment to this bill. 

That is a rather shrewd move and a 
good move for those who are in opposi- 
tion to this legislation. It confuses the 
situation thoroughly. It presents to you 
a bill that has never been considered by 
a committee, has never been even read 
to you, and as far as I know, nobody 
ever read it but the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] and the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Now, I think the 
gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Let me say this. 
The gentleman directed his remarks to 
me. The amendment was being read 
and I asked unanimous consent that fur- 
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ther reading be dispensed with, and the 
gentleman had a right to object. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. And I did not 
object. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I know the gen- 
tleman did not object. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; and I do 
not yield further because my time is lim- 
ited. I did not object, no; I wanted it to 
be in just exactly the position that it is 
in. Here comes a brand new bill offered 
to you gentlemen that, so far as I know, 
and I repeat my statement, has never 
been seen or read by anybody but the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY |] and the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka (Mr. MILLER]. Now, those gentle- 
men are opposed to the bill. I see a good 
deal of merit in that position, coming as 
they do from distant points, and I do not 
blame them for being opposed to it. 
That is their privilege and that is their 
right, but the fact is that this is a move 
to kill the bill. If you want to kill the 
bill, let us vote down this amendment 
that none of you know what is in it, and 
I do not know what is in it, except that 
verbal explanation. If you want to vote 
down the bill, vote down the amend- 
ment, and then if you want to vote down 
the bill, vote it down, and let us approach 
it in the direct way. 

Here is the situation that I am afraid 
we so often do not realize here in the 
House of Representatives. That the 
District of Columbia is entirely a differ- 
ent proposition from the rest of the 
country. This is a Federal city. This 
is a city where it is the responsibility of 
the Congress to see that there are the 
proper facilities here not only for the 
residents, but for the Government em- 
ployees and for the thousands and thou- 
sands of visitors that come here. Now, 
you say the Federal Government ought 
not to pay for it. Why, my friends, 
these hospitals which have been built 
voluntarily, which are run from charita- 
ble instincts and do the charitable work 
of hospitals in this city, do it not for 
the residents of the District of Colum- 
bia alone; they do it for your constitu- 
ents and mine. You can look in these 
galleries now or any day you want to, 
you can walk out into these corridors 
any day you want to, and you will see 
hundreds and maybe thousands of your 
constituents and my constituents who 
come here as visitors and as tourists. 
They fall down and break a leg; they get 
into an automobile accident, and these 
charitable hospitals, whether they are 
religious or nonreligious, take care of 
them, and if they cannot pay the bill it 
is charged up to the general fund. Now, 
these hospitals are old hospitals. They 
have been in existence, some of them, for 
30 or 40 years. Many of them are not 
fit for people to be in because of the 
danger of fire and other hazards. Some- 
thing has to be done about it. We are 

presented with a practical proposition 
here. This committee has given this 
matter the most serious consideration. 
We have considered it over the years. 
The District Committee comes in here 
and says to you that this in our judg- 
ment is the thing to do and the best 
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thing todo. Wedo hope that this House 
will have sufficient confidence in the 
District Committee to go along with us 
on this proposition. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gcatleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I hope the gentle- 
man will also agree with me that the 
newspapers of Washington should give 
us some credit if we pass this bill for 
doing something for the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. A vain hope. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time on this 
amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendnrent of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kien] tc the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
ABERNETHY). 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MILLER of 
Nebraska) there were—ayes 19, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The first section of such act of 
August 7, 1946, is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) To make grants to private agencies 
in cash, or in land or other property (which 
the Administrator is hereby authorized to 
acquire for such purpose by purchase, con- 
demnation, or otherwise) upon such terms 
and in such amounts or of such value as 
the Administrator may deem to be in the 
public interest to enable such private agen- 
cies to make surveys and investigations, to 
plan, design, construct, remodel, relocate, 
rebuild, renovate, extend, equip, furnish, or 
repair hospital facilities in the District of 
Columbia: Provided, That in no event shall 
the amount or value of the grant exceed 50 
percent of the value of the hospital plant 
of a private agency as improved with the 
aid of such grant: Provided further, That, 
except in the case of the constriction and 
equipment of a new hospital, no such grant 
shall be ‘made to any private agency unless 
such private agency shall obligate itself to 
pay at least 50 percent of the cost of any 
project for which such grant is made. As 
used in this act the term ‘private agencies’ 
shall mean any nonprofit private agencies 
operating hospital facilities in the District 
of Columbia.” 

Sec. 3. The fifth section of such act of 
August 7, 1946, is amended by striking from 
the first sentence thereof the words “at such 
times and in such amounts, without inter- 
es‘, as the Congress shall hereafter deter- 
mine”, and by inserting in lieu thereof “at 
the annual rate, without interest of 3 per- 
cent of such 30 percent.” 

Sec. 4. The title of such act of August 7, 
1948, is amended tc read as follows: An act 
to provide for the establishment of a mod- 
ern, adequate, and efficient hospital center 
in the District of Columbia, to authorize the 
making of grants for hospital facilities to 
private agencies in the District of Columbia, 
to provide a basis for repayment to the Gov- 
ernment by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read and be 
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printed in the Recorp at this point, and 
that it be open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kiern: On 
page 2, line 21, after the word “agencies”, 
insert the words “either now or in the 
future.” 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to take much of the time of the 
Committee because this is exactly the 
same amendment as I offered previously. 
I am very sorry the gentleman from 
Massachusetts took occasion to object 
to it. As he knows, I discussed this 
amendment with both sides and with 
the gentleman himself, because he is the 
author of this bill. I did not think there 
was any objection toit. I venture to say 
that neither did he at that time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
will agree that I did not say I would ac- 


cept it. Is not that true, in all frank- 
ness, now? 
Mr. KLEIN. In all fairness, that is 


true, but neither did the gentleman say 
he was objecting to it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true. 

Mr. KLEIN. The gentleman and I 
have had very, very few differences. I 
am very sorry that he takes this posi- 
tion, because I feel if we had been cog- 
nizant of this in the committee, this 
provision would have been in the bill 
and no one would have objected. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In view of the 
situation and the action just taken by 
the committee, I will support the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. My reason for 
that is that we started this program with 
a hospital center and a hospital center 
only. Then the private hospitals at- 
tempted to come in under the bill, and 
they failed. It appears now that they 
are going to succeed. I am quite sure 
that in a year or two if there are other 
private hospitals that do not get in under 
the bill, we will have another bill here to 
bring them in. I think we might as well 
include all future private hospitals and 
let the gentleman and his friends come 
in. I think it is only fair that they do. 

Mr. KLEIN. It is particularly fair be- 
cause this is not in the too distant fu- 
ture. As I understand it, this group is 
presently about to be formed and these 
doctors have already formed this asso- 
ciation, the purpose of which will be to 
come in under this plan. I insist that 
it is merely an oversight, and that if it 
had been thought of in committee, it 
would be in the bill now. I wish the 
gentleman from Massachusetts would 
withdraw his objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Kien}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mirtrr of Ne- 
braska: Beginning on page 2, line 24, strike 
out everything down through page 3, line 3, 
and insert the following: “is amended to 
read as follows: ‘Section 5. The total amount 
expended by the Federal Works Administra- 
tor under this act shall be repaid to the 
Government by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia within 25 years without 
interest’.” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, since the committee has tak- 
en the action it has in admitting these 
institutions, it seems to me only fair 
that my colleagues should know the 
amendment here simply requires the 
Commissioners to pey back the funds 
= a period of 25 years without inter- 
est. 

I point that out because under the 
Hill-Burton Act they are getting funds 
now; $1,350,000 came to the District un- 
der the Hill-Burton bill. More moneys 
will be coming. I refer to the metropoli- 
tan area and I call your attention to the 
figures in Maryland. Maryland, with a 
population of 2,343,000 has received $4,- 
177,000 under the Hill-Burton bill. Vir- 
ginia, that is also a part of the metro- 
politan area, with a population of three 
and one-third millions received $10,- 
670,000. So that the total amount is a 
part of the funds received in the metro- 
politan area. It does seem to me we are 
establishing a dangerous policy for the 
District of Columbia. 

I say this with a great deal of reflec- 
tion, that if you do this for the District 
of Columbia, then you should do it for 
the States throughout the Nation. Then 
you will be on the road toward making 
these fine institutions that have gone 
out and gotten public subscriptions and 
been supported by the community no 
longer desirous of raising funds. They 
will no longer have the desire or the ne- 
cessity, if I may say, of going out and 
asking the people of the community to 
support the hospital or other institu- 
tions, because they know then they may 
be able to come to the Treasurer and 
put their hands into the tax pocket of 
the people. Here in Congress we are 
going to support that. That is what 
you are doing. 

I do not want to hear any more econ- 
omy cries on my side of the House, when 
they are setting up a new policy here 
which permits religious organizations to 
come to the Federal Treasurer for hand- 
outs. It is one of those things that you 
are starting which is entirely new. It 
is a change in policy. Under the amend- 
ment it simply requires, as we would do 
in our own towns and counties and cities, 
at home, to say to the city commission- 
ers, or the county officials, “This money 
has to be paid back,” except that we 
are a little more liberal here. We Say, 
“You do not have to pay any interest 
over 25 years.” 
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We say, “You do not have to pay any 
interest.” 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. I understood we voted 
a minute ago to close debate on all 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. That applied tothe 
pending amendment and amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. MORANO. I thought we closed 
debate on the bill and only permitted 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMA’ The motion was to 
close debate on the pending amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The Dis- 
trict has a surplus of over $2,000,000. 
Of course, the Federal Government has 
gone into helping people all over the 
country—waterworks, sewage-disposal 
plants, libraries, and public construc- 
tion. It is becoming the habit for mu- 
nicipalities to get their foot into the 
door of the Treasury. This is another 
foot in the door of the Treasury that is 
going to permit private hospitals and 
institutions all over the country to do the 
same thing. If we adopt this for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia we should adopt it for 
the Nation. 

I think it is a bad policy, and I offered 
the amendment with the hope that the 
House might adopt it in order to say to 
the District population and the District 
Commissioners that these grants should 
be paid back over a period of 25 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the bill and all amendments thereto 
close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Nebraska I[Mr. 
MILLER! has offered in the form of an 
amendment the same amendment, or 
substantially the same amendment, as 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ABERNETHY] offered in the nature of a 
substitute. The Committee of the 
Whole voted on this same amendment a 
few minutes ago and it defeated the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi |Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Might I emphasize as strongly as pos- 
sible, so there will be no misunderstand- 
ing in the minds of any of my colleagues 
or in the Recorp, that this situation is 
peculiar to the District of Columbia. It 
has no application to any other part of 
the Nation. The fear about legislation 
of this kind applying to the rest of the 
Nation has no justification and would 
receive my opposition. These unusual 
circumstances within the District of 
Columbia, as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia |{Mr. SmirH] so elo- 
quently stated, from a practical angle 
justify it. I hope that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
{Mr. MILLER! will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
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with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Dempsey, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had uncer consideration the 
bill (H. R. 2094) to amend the act of 
August 7, 1946, so as to authorize the 
making of grants for hospital facilities, 
to provide a basis for repayment to the 
Government by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, directed him to report the 
same back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). 
Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 144] 


Armstrong Fernandez Pickett 
Bakewell Fisher Poage 
Baring Gamble Poulson 
Barrett Gillette Powell 
Bates, Mass. Golden Rabaut 
Blatnick Gossett Ramsay 
Boggs, La. Hall, Redden 
Bosone Edwin Arthur Regan 
Breen Hand Rogers, Colo. 
Brehm Hébert Saylor 
Buckley Hedrick Scott, Hardie 
Busbey Irving Scott, 

Camp Javits Hugh D., Jr. 
Case Kennedy Scrivner 
Celler Kerr Sheppard 
Chatham Kersten, Wis. Short 
Chenoweth Kilburn Sikes 
Cooley Kilday Smith, Kans. 
Coudert Lyle Spence 
Davis, Tenn. McDonough Taber 
Dawson Machrowicz Teague 
Dingell Mack, Ill. Thomas 
Dollinger Morgan Vinson 
Doyle Morton Vursell 
Durham Moulder Watts 
Eberharter Murray, Tenn, Whitaker 
Ellsworth Murray, Wis. Winstead 
Elston O'Neill Wood, Ga. 
Engle Perkins 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 349 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOSPITAL 

CENTER AND FACILITIES 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I cffer a motion to recommit. 

Th2 SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
Speaker, 


I am, Mr. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, Miter of Nebraska moves to recommit 
the bill (H. R. 2094) to the Committee on the 
Div *i-t of Columbia with instructions to 
report the same back forthwith, with the 
following amendment: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert the following: 
“That the first section of tie act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the establishment of a 
modern, adequate, ind efficient hospital cen- 
ter in the District of Columbia,’ approved 
August 7, 1946, is amended by striking out 
‘acquire land and construct buildings’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘acquire land, con- 
struct buildings, and make loans to private 
agencies.’ 

“Sec. 2. The first section of such act of 
August 7, 1946, is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“*(c) to make loans to private agencies to 
enable such private agencies to make surveys 
and investigations, to plan, ‘esign, construct, 
remodel, relocat2, rebuild, renovate, extend, 
equip, furnish, or repair hospital facilities 
in the District of Columia. Each such loan 
made under this subsection shall be charged 
against the District of Columbia and shall be 
repaid in full to the Federal Government by 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, in equal annual installments, without 
interest over a period of not more than 25 
years: Provided, That in no event shall the 
amount or value of the loan exceed 50 per- 
cent of the value of the hospital plant of a 
private agency as improved with the aid of 
such loan: Provided further, That, except in 
the case of the construction and equipment 
of a new hospital, no such loan shall be made 
to any private agency unless such private 
agency shall obligate itself to pay at least 50 
percent of the cost of any project for which 
such loan is made. 


As used in this act, the term “private .gen- 
cies” shall mean any nonprofit private agen- 
cy operating hospital facilities in the District 
of Columbia.’ 

“Sec. 3. The fifth section of such act of 
August 7, 1946, is amended (1) by inserting 
‘(except subsec. (c) of the first section)’ 
after ‘act’ the first time it appears therein 
and (2) by striking from the first sentence 
thereof the words ‘at such times and in such 
amounts, without interest, as the Congress 
shall hereafter determine’, and by inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘at the annual rate, without 
interest, of 3 percent of such 30 percent.’ 

“Sec, 4. The title of such act of August 7, 
1946, is amended to read as follows: ‘An act 
to provide for the establishment of a mod- 
ern, adequate, and efficient hospital center 
in the District of Columbia, to authorize the 
making of loans for hospital facilities to 
private agencies in the District of Columbia 
to provide a basis for repayment to the Gov- 
ernment by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes.’ 

“Amend the title so e~ to read, ‘A bill to 
amend the act of August 7, 1946, so as to au- 
thorize the making of loans for hospital fa- 


» cilities, to provide a basis for repayment to 


the Government by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses.” 


Mr. McCORMACK (interrupting the 
reading of the motion). Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with, and that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I be- 
lieve the majority leader asked for the 
yeas and nays on the previous question. 
I desire to have a vote on the passage 
of the bill and on the motion to recom- 
mit. Is it in order to ask for tellers on 
the vote on the passage of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. We have not reached 
that point yet. 

The question is on the motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. On that I 
ask for tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Speaker 
appointed as tellers Mr. McMILLAN and 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

The question was taken; and the tel- 
lers reported that there were—ayes 103, 
noes 153. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING SALE OF CERTAIN AL- 
LOTTED LAND ON THE BLACKFEET 
RESERVATION, MONT, 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 629) to 
authorize the sale of certain allotted 
land on the Blackfeet Reservation, 
Mont., with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out all after “Bonds” 
over to and including “purchaser”, in line 
9 on page 2. 

Page 2, after line 9, insert: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The lands herein described 
shall not be sold after the date of enact- 
ment of this act to.any purchaser, other 
than the Blackfeet Tribe or a member there- 
of, unless (1) at least 60 days prior to such 
sale the Superintendent of the Blackfeet 
Agency shall have been served with notice 
of the terms thereof and such notice, to- 
gether with a description of the lands, and 
an offer by th> owner thereof to sell such 
lands upon the terms specified in such notice 
to the Blackfeet Tribe or any member there- 
of, shall have been posted for such period 
of time in a conspicuous public place at 
such agency, and (2) prior to the expira- 
tion of such 60 days no bona fide offer to 
purchase such land upon the terms specified 
in such notice, or upon terms more favor- 
able to the owner, shall have been made by 
the Blackfeet Tribe or any member thereof 
and reported to the Superintendent of the 
Blackfeet Agency. 

“(b) A certificate of the Superintendent 
of the Blackfeet Agency stating that notice 
of the proposed sale was given and posted 
in accordance with the provisions of clause 


(1) of subsection (a) and that no offer 
was received in accordance with clause (2) 
of such subsection shall, when filed and 
recorded in the office of the county clerk 
and recorder of the county in which such 
lands are situated, be conclusive evidence 
of compliance with this section. 

“(c) That, if the land is purchased by 
the Blackfeet Tribe or a member thereof, 
title shall be conveyed by deed to the United 
States in trust for the purchaser, and if the 
land is purchased by a non-Indian a patent 
in fee shall be issued to the purchaser.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain what the 
Senate amendments are? 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I may 
say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that the only purpose of tie 
amendment is to give preference right in 
the purchase of this land to a member 
of or to the tribe of Blackfeet Indians. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. They 
live on the reservation at the present 
time, do they? 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection .o 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING SECTION 503 (B) OF THE 
FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC 
ACT 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 354 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for «e consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3298) to amend section 503 
(b) of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. That after general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the pervious question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution will bring 
up for consideration H. R. 3298 intro- 
duced by the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. DurHam!. It is fully ex- 
plained in a very excellent report sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Wiiu1ams! of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The bill has two specific aims: 

First. It strengthens the protection of 
the public health against dangerous 


abuses in the sale of potent drugs with- 
out prescriptions. 

Second. It relieves the public and re- 
tail druggists from unnecessary restric- 
tions on dispensing of drugs which can 
= used safely without medical supervi- 
sion. 

I think that it is a bill to protect the 
public health and also a bill for the 
relief of more than 80,000 pharmacists in 
the Nation's 47.000 drug stores who fill 
nearly 600,000,000 prescriptions every 
year. These professional men perform a 
most important service and should be 
assisted in that service to the extent 
possible through wise legislation. 

Retail druggists and manufacturers 
agree that most of the provisions of the 
bill are not controversial. The present 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in section 
503 (b) recognizes only “a wriiten pre- 
scription signed by a physician, dentist, 
or veterinarian.” This is unnecessarily 
burdensome on both the public and the 
druggist. The evidence is conclusive 
that good medical practice today requires 
the use of the telephone in prescribing 
medicines. Under appropriate safe- 
guards a pharmacist should be allowed 
to fill and refill prescriptions when tne 
physician authorizes him to do so by 
telephone. 

The present law does not authorize 
pharmacists to refill any prescription 
without the written authorization of the 
doctor. This is unrealistic. House bul 
3298 will permit the refilling without re- 
striction of prescriptions for drugs that 
can safely be taken by a layman withont 
medical supervision. But tre bill re- 
quires that before a prescription for a 
habit-forming drug, a dangerous drug, 
a drug that is otherwise unsuitable for 
use by a layman, or a new drug that 's 
limited to professional use can be refilled 
the doctor must be consulted and his au- 
thority obtained. Everyone concerned 
agrees with these provisions. 

A regulation under the present law di- 
vides drugs into two classes: 

First, drugs that are not suitable for 
use except under the supervision of a 
physician; and second, drugs which are 
suitable for use by laymen in self-medi- 
cation. 

The present law and the regulation has 
not accomplished its objective. The 
piactical result has been that retail 
pharmacists have on their shelves the 
same drug manufactured by different 
firms and with different labels. When 
the product bears the statement: “Cau- 
tion: To be dispensed only by or on the 
prescription of a physician,” the druggist 
may not sell it without a prescriptioa. 
The same product, however, in a packag2 
bearing directions for use may be sold 
without a prescription. When this sit- 
uation is repeated many times in the case 
of different drugs it brings about confu- 
sion which affects both the public and 
the pharmacist. The bill is designed to 
end this confusion. 

The means chosen to divide drugs into 
two classes: First, prescription drugs; 
second, drugs for over-the-counter sale, 
is controversial. The retail druggists 
urge that there be one authority empow- 
ered to propose a list of drugs for pre- 
scription sale only. If no one objects 
the list would be promulgated without 
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force and effect of law. If objection is 
raised the Administrator would be re- 
quired to announce and subsequently 
hold a public hearing. The druggists 
say that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, is the logical gov- 
ernmental authority to prepare the pre- 
scription list. No alternative agency 
has been suggested. 

The purpose of the hearing would be 
to receive the testimony of experts quali- 
fied by scientific training and experi- 
ence. The expert testimony would deal 
with the question of whether or not the 
drug could be safely used without medi- 
cal supervision including the question of 
whether or not the drug is one that the 
layman can use without medical super- 
vision as an effective weapon against his 
disease. In other words, whether or not 
he could be told by directions how to 
regulate the dosage in relation to tem- 
perature or other symptoms and thus 
make effective use of the drug. The Ad- 
ministrator would be required to base his 
decision solely on the evidence taken at 
the hearing and judicial review com- 
parable to that provided in the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act would be avail- 
able to any interested person. 

Testimony before the Rules Commit- 
tee was to the effect that drug manu- 
facturers opposed this delegation of 
power. They prefer to have the list 
made by individual lawsuits brought in 
the Federal courts. Testimony was pre- 
sented that this case-by-case method of 
judicial determination would unneces- 
sarily and unfairly involve retail drug- 
gists in court proceedings. These would 
need to be brought against retail phar- 
macists to determine what drugs should 
be restricted to prescription sale and 
what drugs could be sold over the coun- 
ter. The druggist wants to know in ad- 
vance what drugs he can properly sell 
without prescription. He does not want 
to be subjected to expensive litigation to 
determine how he must dispense each 
drug. 

The real issue for the Congress to de- 
cide is whether as a matter of public 
policy it is best to decide before a man 
subjects himself to criminal prosecution 
whether a drug which he manufactures 
or sells in his drug store should be sold 
on prescription or can be sold over the 
counter. 

The manufacturer argues that it would 
be better to accept the risk of criminal 
prosecution than to authorize in ad- 
vance administrative determination even 
though that determination were con- 
trolled by statutory standard and sub- 
ject to procedures comparable to those 
set forth in the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. The Rules Committee felt that 
with a division of 19 to 4 in the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that this issue is an appro- 
priate one for settlement through de- 
bate on the floor and, therefore, recom- 
mends an open rule allowing 2 hours of 
debate. 

In view of the fact that there is con- 
troversy as to this legislation, may I 
read into the Recorp some letters and 
telegrams which correctly indicate the 
approval of this legislation on the part 
of both retail druggists and the Ccllege 
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of Pharmacy faculty in the State of 
Washington: 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 19, 1951. 
Representative HucH B. MITCHELL, 
New House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

H. R. 3298 is necessary to avoid much con- 
fusion now existing in the dispensing of pre- 
scriptions. At the same time it will cut the 
cost of medication to the patient. This bill 
has been studied by the association and has 
its unanimous consent. Will appreciate your 
efforts in its passage. 

R. E, DUCKERING, 
Executive Secretary, Seattle-King 
County Retail Druggists Association. 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 19, 1951. 
Hon. HuGu B. MITCHELL, 
New House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Pharmacists of Washington in convention 
in Yakima unanimously endorsed Durham- 
Humphrey bill. Evasion of responsibilities 
on the part of drug manufacturers in proper 
labeling, plus stupid regulations now pre- 
vailing, make for unnecessary burden and 
expense to both pharmacists and patients. 
Freedom to pharmacists to accept medical 
orders by telephone for nondangerous drugs 
would cut medical expense to the public. 
Your leadership in helping pilot this bill 
from committee and through the House 
would be appreciated by pharmacists and 
public alike throughout the State. 

GraHaM A. CONDIE. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
Seattle, Wash., July 18, 1951. 
Congressman HvuGH B. MITCHELL, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MITCHELL: I am writ- 
ing to you with a sincere hope that you will 
give favorable consideration to H. R. 3298 
(the Durham-Humphrey bill). 

Although I am not a practicing pharma- 
cist, I am deeply interested in promoting the 
best interests of pharmacy and the pharma- 
cists. This bill definitely is a benefit to the 
pharmacist, the physician, and the public 
at large and is certainly consistent with the 
best practice of pharmacy. The pharma- 
cists are striving to render the best public 
health service consistent with the profession, 
and I am sure that the passage of this bill 
will favor this service. Even the young peo- 
ple who are graduating from our colleges of 
pharmacy in general are looking to our rep- 
resentatives in Congress to assist in this im- 
portant matter. 

Any consideration that you will give in 
bringing this bill before the committee and 
in accomplishing its successful passage will 
be appreciated. 

Very sincerely, 
Forest J. Goopricu, Dean. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
Seattle, Wash., July 18, 1951. 
Congressman HvuGH B. MITCHELL, 
Washington D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MITCHELL: I am writing 
to you to ask your support for H. R. 3298 (the 
Durham-Humphrey bill). 

I feel that this bill is in the best interests 
of the profession of pharmacy and the public 
as well. Since the pharmacists are striving 
to render the best public-health service 
possible, I am sure that the passage of this 
bill will favor this service. 

Any consideration that you may give in 
bringing this bill before the committee will 
be considered a great service by all who are 
interested in pharmacy. 

Very truly yours, 
Lovts FISCHER, 

Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 


. JULY $1 


WASHINGTON StTaTe PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, July 18, 1951, 
Representative Hucn B. MITCHELL, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I received word that 
the Durham bill, H. R. 3298, is now in the 
rules committee, after receiving favorable 
action during a public hearing in the Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

This bill is a needed amendment to the 
Federal Food and Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
and has an endorsement of the Administra- 
tor of the Food and Drug Administration. 

It outlines the proper procedure that the 
pharmacist must follow in refilling of pre- 
scriptions and also legalizes telephoning of 
prescriptions from the physician, which is so 
necessary under the present conditions of 
medical care for the general public. 

This bill has the unanimous endorsement 
of the members of our Association and I re- 
spectfully request that you use your influence 
to see that this bill comes out on the floor. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. E. HENDERSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
the gentleman’s understanding that if 
the Administrator decided that some of 
these popular headache tablets that are 
advertised, and that are quite effective, 
could only be secured on prescription, it 
would be necessary for an individual to 
go to a doctor and get a prescription be- 
fore he could buy these headache 
tablets? 

Mr. MITCHELL. If he should decide 
that on the basis of the legislative 
standards set up in this bill and were 
upheld by the board of experts, I pre- 
sume that would be true. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that 
the evidence disclosed that this is in the 
interest of the thousands of druggists, 
that it would eliminate their trouble and 
annoyance, and at the same time benefit 
the public, so that they would not be 
obliged to get a duplicate prescription 
from a doctor and pay a double fee, or 
sometimes a triple fee, to get a prescrip- 
tion filled out, when the product could 
be sold without a new prescription from 
the doctor? 

Mr. MITCHELL. My chairman is 
correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In 
response to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, if he will 
read the bill he will find in it this lan- 
guage, which I believe answers his ques- 
tion. The Administrator shall base his 
determination—and I quote now from 
the bill—‘“on the basis of opinions gen- 
erally held among experts qualified by 
scientific training and experience to 
evaluate the safety and efficacy of such 
drug.” 

In my opinion, and apparently in the 
opinion of the committee, that elimi- 
nates the danger of any arbitrary mis- 
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use of the authority to do this by the 
Administrator. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I re- 
gret to say to the gentleman that I do 
not have a great deal of confidence in 
the present Administrator. He may do 
most anything in spite of expert 
opinion. 

Mr. MITCHELL. The _ gentleman 
understands that the Food and Drug 
Administration reaches the conclusions, 
which are just acted upon by the Admin- 
istrator. There has been no complaint 
against the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion on its administration of similar 
provisions regarding habit-forming 
drugs. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
had considerable experience with the 
Food and Drug Administration during 
the past 18 years. Some of the actions 
they have taken have been absolutely 
arbitrary and contrary to the recommen- 
dations of the experts. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER... If this bill becomes 
law, would it affect patent medicines and 
household remedies that have been cus- 
tomarily sold by rural stores and in sub- 
urban areas back through the years? 
Would those drugs have to be approved 
by the Administration before they could 
be sold? 

Mr. MITCHELL. In my opinion they 
would not be affected. 

Mr. BONNER. I want that to be clear. 
The gentleman says in his opinion they 
would not. 

Mr. O'HARA. Wait a minute; that is 
completely wrong. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is my understand- 
ing that rural stores that have sold pro- 
prietary medicines can continue to do so 
under this bill. Is that the gentleman's 
opinion? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The board of experts 
would have to reach a conclusion on 
whether these remedies fall within the 
outlined categories. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That has *>en for- 
merly governed by State law, has it not? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I will have to refer 
that to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Wiiirams], of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Unless 
these drugs should come within this cate- 
gory, that is the category within the 
definition of subsection (B) of section 
(b) of this bill, which defines a danger- 
ous drug or a prescription drug as fol- 
lows: 

(B) because of its toxicity or other poten- 
tiality for harmful effect, or the method of 
its use, or the collateral measures necessary 
to its use, has been determined by the Ad- 
m.nistrator, on the basis of opinions gener- 
ally held among experts qualified by scien- 
tific training and experience to evaluate the 
safety and efficacy of such drug (and, where 
a public hearing is required by paragraph 
(5), on the basis of evidence adduced at 
such hearing by such experts), to be safe 
and efficacious for use only after profes- 
sional diagnosis by, or under the supervi- 
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sion of, a practitioner licensed by law to 
administer such drug. “ 


Unless it comes within that standard, 
the drug can be sold over the counter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is it not true, then, 
under this bill that you are transferring 
these proprietary medicines which for- 
merly have been sold, as the gentleman 
from North Carolina has described, by 
rural grocery stores to the situation 
where now it is going to be determined 
by this Administrator as to how they 
shall be sold? Is that not true? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 
is stated in the law. Unless they are 
dangerous drugs the Administrator does 
not put them on his list. It will not af- 
fect the sale of Watkins products, for 
instance, and various other products. 

Mr. O'HARA. May I make a state- 
ment in regard to a question of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. BONNER. I do not think the 
question has ever been answered. 

Mr. O'HARA. No; it has not. I will 
say to the gentleman, frankly, there are 
about 30,000 drug items, including these 
so-called patent medicines that under 
this bill are going to be turned over to 
Mr. Oscar Ewing, as Administrator of the 
Food and Drug Administration under the 
Federal Security Agency, and he will 
then be charged with making the deci- 
sion of whether they must be prescrip- 
tion drugs, or over-the-counter items, 
such as patent medicines. 

Mr. BONNER. I asked the gentleman 
from Washington whether all these dif- 
ferent drugs and all these patent medi- 
cines have to be taken up item by item 
to determine whether or not they could 
be sold in the customary manner as they 
have been in the past. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. They do not have to 
be taken up by the Administrator to de- 
termine their status on an individual 
basis. For instance, there are several 
hundred types of aspirins which I am 
sure the gentleman includes in that cate- 
gory that he mentioned of drugs being 
sold over the counter. The Administra- 
tor would not have to take each one of 
those types of aspirins and make that 
determination. Those which, by virtue 
of long tradition and custom are con- 
sidered to be safe over-the-counter drugs 
would not be affected whatsoever. 

Mr. BONNER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi just read about alcoholic con- 
tents. I asked the gentleman and he 
read from the bill about alcoholic con- 
tents; did he not? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; the gentleman read 
from the bill the standard which was 
set up. 

Mr. BONNER. Just to name a specific 
drug that has become very popular, con- 
sider this drug Hadacol. Will people 
have to go to doctors to get a prescrip- 
tion for Hadacol? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; Hadacol would not 
be affected. It would not come under 
this at all. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
report of the committee states: 

Under this standard a drug will be ad- 
judged a prescription drug if because of its 
toxicity or any other potentiality for harm- 
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ful effect, ocr the method of its use, or the 
collateral measures necessary to its use, it is 
unsafe or inefficacious for use without pro- 
fessional supervision. 


Mr. Speaker, in reference to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois, I 
would like to read a telegram I received 
from Mr. H. E. Henderson, the executive 
secretary of the Washington State 
Pharmaceutical Association: 

SeaTTLe, WasH., July 18, 1951. 
Representative Hucn B. MITcHELL, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The druggists of this State, being entirely 
familiar with the provisions of H. R. 3298, 
urgently request that you use your efforts 
to secure favorable passage of this meusure, 
We in our association have discussed it and 
are familiar with al! of its ramifications. 


This telegram was sent following a 
telephone conservation in which I point- 
ed out that some were contending that 
pharmacists did not understand the 
amended biil. 

The faculty of the College of Phar- 
macy of the University of Washineton 
has written me to the same effect. They 
feel this legislation is necessary to 
straighten out the problems in the drug 
industry. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
H. R. 3298, a bill designed to amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
It is an open rule and if adopted pro- 
vides for 2 hours of general debate after 
which it is open to amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
correct the uncertainty in the present 
law regarding druggists refilling pre- 
scriptions. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has announced that under the 
present law a druggist may not fill an 
oral prescription or refill a written pre- 
scription unless specifically authorized 
by the prescribing physician. H. R. 
3298 permits the use of oral prescrip- 
tions in the case of all drugs. However, 
in the case of habit-forming drugs, an 
oral prescription would have to be re- 
duced promptly to writing and filled by 
a druggist. This is the part that retail 
druggists desire, and as far as I have 
been able to ascertain there is no ob- 
jection. 

All opposition to this bill centers 
around the extraordinary powers pro- 
posed to be granted to Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar Ewing. If this bill 
is not amended, Oscar Ewing will have 
the power under this bill to determine 
what drugs will be sold; and, if they are 
permitted to be sold, whether or not 
they will be sold over the counter or upon 
prescriptions. This is the same Oscar 
Ewing who is the original sponsor of so- 
cialized medicine, as well as a recent 
advocate of free medical aid for persons 
over 65 years of age. In my opinion, 
this is an unjustifiable delegation of 
power to an administrative agency. 
That is the reason I have received scores 
of communications from members of the 
medical profession back home opposing 
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paragraph B which grants Oscar Ewing 
all this power. 

I am of the belief that Congress has 
already delegated too much authority to 
departments and agencies and the fur- 
ther delegation of power tending to the 
socialization of pharmacy, dentistry, 
nursing, and medicine merits our most 
serious consideration. 

Since I have been in Congress I have 
continually opposed the granting of ex- 
cessive powers to bureaucrats. A review 
of the legislation proposed by Oscar 
Ewing clearly shows that he is a con- 
firmed adherent to the socialization of 
many of our institutions and professions. 
That is the reason the doctors in our 
districts are opposed to paragraph B. 
That is the reason various State phar- 
maceutical associations are opposed to 
paragraph B. That is the reason the 
national medical association is opposed 
to paragraph B. 

All opposition to this bill would be 
eliminated if paragraph B is eliminated. 
This can be done if paragraph B is 
stricken and in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing be substituted: 

(B) Because of its toxicity or other poten- 
tiality for harmful effect or the method of 
its use or the collateral measures necessary 
to its use is not safe for use except by or 
under the supervision of a practitioner li- 
censed by law to administer such drug. 


I understand such an amendment is 
to be offered by a member of the com- 
mittee having jurisdiction. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaxer, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Not just at 
this moment. 

The reason there is so much contro- 
versy about thi. bill is that the retail 
druggists are for the part of the bill 
which permits refills. They have sent 
many telegrams to Members of this 
House. We are all agreed about that. 
On the other hand, the American Med- 
ical Association have sent telegrams op- 
posing paragraph B. I have received 
many telegrams from my local doctors 
back home who are dealing directly with 
the druggists. I believe they are all op- 
posed to paragraph B. 

I have a telegram from the American 
Medical Association. They oppose para- 
graph B. They say: 

American Medical Association wishes to 
advise that it filed statement at close of 
hearings opposing H. R. 3298 which unfor- 
tunately was not printed with hearings. 
Association favored original Durham bill re- 
lating to refilling prescriptions but objects 
very definitely to later addition which would 
give Federal Security Administrator power 
to determine therapeutic value of drugs. 
Such authority should remain with physi- 
cians and pharmacists if public interest is to 
be respected. This provision gives Federal 
Security Administrator unnecessary and un- 
warranted power to regulate the dispensing 
of drugs, 


Then, I have one from the National 
Pharmaceutical Association. These 
people are druggists. They say: 

Difference between various groups and 
drug industry on proposed form of H. R. 
3298 will be considered at annual conven- 
tion and request you to withhold action 
until our association of 25,000 members can 
give consideration to the revised bill. 


Mention has been made today of pro- 
prietary medicine sold in country stores 
and drug stores, mentioned, I believe, 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
asking whether the Administrator would 
be given the power to determine what 
drugs and medicine could be sold over 
the counter in drug stores if section (b) 
of this bill is adopted. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. Iam not talking about 
country drug stores; I am talking about 
country stores that have been selling 
patent medicines, household remedies, 
for years. I want to know whether one 
man is going to be given the power to 
decide whether or not such medicine and 
remedies can be sold only by a doc- 
tor’s prescription, whether a man has 
got to go to a doctor to get a dose of 
Bromo-Seltzer. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I may say to 
the gentleman from North Carolina that 
that is my understanding. Under this 
bill as presently written Mr. Ewing would 
determine which ones would come un- 
der prescription. It is an exaggeration, 
but he could go so far as to require a 
prescription for milk of magnesia or for 
aspirin, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the strange word- 
ing of paragraph (b). It does not say 
“which has been determined by the Ad- 
ministrator to be safe and efficacious;” 
it says “has been determined by the Ad- 
ministrator on the basis of opinion gen- 
erally held among experts qualified by 
scientific training and experience.” 

I say that with such attitude as that 
the Administrative Procedure Act would 
not control the Administrator at all. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Has the gentleman 
any idea as to whether an amendment 
will be offered to delete that section from 
the bill, and if so, will it emasculate the 
bill? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I understand 
such an amendment will be offered. If 
the committee does not offer it I will offer 
it myself, which will bring the bill into 
conformity with the wishes of the drug 
stores back home as to the provisions re- 
garding refilling, but which will take 
away from this Oscar Ewing the power 
to issue orders and regulations affecting 
drugs and medicine. 

Mr. MORANO. I want to vote for 
such an amendment but I also want to 
vote for a bill that will enable the drug- 
gist to refill prescriptions. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I agree with 
the gentleman; I feel the same way about 
it and I think a great majority of the 
Members of the House feel as we do. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. On this 
question raised by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, under the provisions of 
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the bill the authority to do the thing he 
fears might be done is there. How far 
the Administrator will exercise his au- 
thority, of course, is not known. As has 
been pointed out there are 30,000 drugs. 
This is about the mechanics of the situ- 
ation: The Federal Security Administra- 
tor if he decided, let us say, to put Bromo- 
Seltzer on the prescription list, a thing 
which has been sold over the counter 
for years, he would have three, four, or 
five experts testify that in their opinion 
it was a dangerous drug, not safe or effi- 
cacious to be sold over the counter at 
drug stores. The drug industry would 
present experts who would testify to the 
contrary. Then there would be a con- 
flict of medical opinion and the final au- 
thority under the decision as to whether 
or not the sale of the drug should be by 
prescription or over the counter would 
lie with the Administrator. He would 
have final arbitrary authority. That is 
one of the principal objections to that 
section. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman for his usual sound logic ani 
reasoning. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. My distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVER- 
TON] inquired of the Administrator, Mr. 
Ewing, when he testified in connection 
with this bill as to aspirin, and this is 
what Mr. Ewing said: 7 

Well, as of today, I would say “No”’— 


Whether it would have to be on the 
list— 
but I think you have to recognize that 
under this bill you might have an Admin- 
istrator who would call a hearing to put 
aspirin on the list of dangerous drugs. If 
he held that aspirin was a dangerous drug 
and that was appealed to the circuit court 
of appeals and they upheld it, then you 
would be in that situation. 


Mr. Ewing frankly says that is the sit- 
uation under this bill. Let me say that 
you have in that connection on appeal 
the language of the Food and Drug Act 
which says in effect that if the opinion, 
the judgment, of the Administrator is 
supported by substantial evidence, which 
means practically any evidence, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals has to affirm 
that decision. So what we have is a 
tremendous power given to one man to 
make a decision that is all important to 
the people in your community and mine. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should say, in re- 
sponse to the statement read by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, a member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota {Mr. O'Hara] that the statement 
of the Administrator referred to the orig- 
inal Durham bill which did give the 
Administrator unlimited authority to go 
as far as he wanted to; but since then 
the committee wrote into the bill the 
standards that are set up here, which 
would, of course, limit the administrative 
authority to make such a far-reaching 
determination. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Of 
course, I agree with my distinguished 
friend from Arkansas, but in response to 
what the gentleman from Michigan said 
a few minutes ago about putting aspirin 
on this list, I may say that the commit- 
tee heard and went over all of these 
arguments. Amendments were offered, 
amendments were voted on, and the 
committee voted by a vote of 19 to 4 to 
include the language that is contained in 
this bill, with the administrative list and 
with an administrative and judicial re- 
view. If the Administrator should act 
arbitrarily, and place such an innocuous 
drug as aspirin on this list, and I am 
going to read from the bill: 

Any interested person may file with the 
‘Administrator a petition proposing the mak- 
ing of a determination, or the modification 
of a determination made or proposed to be 
made, by the Administrator pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (B) of paragraph (1). The filing 
of a petition for the purpose of opposing a 
proposed determination that a drug is one 
to which such paragraph (B) applies shall 
stay the operation of paragraph (1) with re- 
spect to such drug until a petition for judi- 
cial review can be filed and interim relief 
sought under section 10 (d) of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the decision of the Administrator super- 
sede State laws in regard to the refilling 
of prescriptions? It would certainly be 
very dangerous if a prescription for the 
derivatives of phenobarbital could be re- 
filled in the States that have laws pre- 
venting the refilling of a doctor’s pre- 
scription without the physician’s order. 
Here in Washington there have been 
@ number of suicides that have taken 
place as a result of overdoses of bar- 
biturates. People get a dual personal- 
ity, and also as a result of that medicine 
their hearts become very much weak- 
ened. I think the Senate will pass a 
companion bill to one I have introduced 
and now pending before the Ways and 
Means Committee which will rectify and 
control that situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts can 
allay her fears with regard to State laws 
conflicting with the Federal laws in this 
respect. If the State laws prohibit the 
refilling of phenobarbital prescriptions, 
that will be prevented. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. We 
should have a national law, because the 
States are not enacting these laws. I 
know the gentleman remembers some 
cases of suicide as the result of an over- 
dose of phenobarbital. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. In conclusion, 
Mr. Speaker, I will say that I have here 
scores and scores of telegrams objecting 
to paragraph (b) which gives Mr. Ewing 
unusual power. 

Here is one from the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association. They say 
they have a membership of 6,328 repre- 


senting 94 percent of the druggists in 
New York, and they come out and op- 
pose any part except the refilling of 
drugs. I mentioned the refilling of pre- 
scriptions. I mentioned that to my col- 
leagues here because I want you to know 
that the druggists are for the refilling 
part but most of them are definitely op- 
posed to giving Oscar Ewing the power 
to determine what drugs shall be sold, 
where, and under what conditions. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. And the capricious 
use of any such power would create a 
chaotic condition in the retail druggist 
business, would it not? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Definite!y, 
yes. As I have said, I think there is 
going to be an amendment offered vy 
the gentleman from Minnesota which 
will take out paragraph (b), and in lieu 
thereof insert the following language, 
which I have previously stated: 

(b) because of its toxicity or other po- 
tentiality for harmful effects or the method 
of its use or the collateral measures neces- 
sary to its use is not safe for use except by 
or under the supervision of a practitioner 
licensed by law to administer such drugs. 


Now, this amendment, I understand, 
has been devised to give the doctor or the 
druggist the type of a bill that, so far 
as I can ascertain, will be satisfactory. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illiz.ois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan: 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. To illus- 
trate the confused situation that ex- 
ists with respect to this provision giv- 
ing the Administrator this wide author- 
ity, there is this to say: The American 
Medical Association is opposed toit. The 
American Pharmaceutical Association, 
which is composed of the pharmacists 
who work in drugstores, and the Ameri- 
can Drug Manufacturers who manufac- 
ture drugs, are opposed to it. The 
American Association of Druggists is for 
it, though many of its members are op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. It is my 
understanding that the rank and file of 
druggists are satisfied with the refill 
section. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. But 
here are the people who deal with this 
problem from day to day intimately, the 
doctor, the, druggist, the pharmacist, 
and the manufacturer. They cannot 
agree; in fact, most of them agree that 
delegation of this authority would be 
most unwise, and they are fearful as 
to how it would be exercised. I think 
that certainly is an unfortunate atmos- 
phere for a bill to be presented to this 
House when the very people it affects 
cannot agree among themselves as to 
just what it will do. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Is the gentleman 
positive that the American Medical 
Association as an association has defi- 


nitely stated that it is opposed to this 
bill rather than the legislative commit- 
tee of the American Medical Associa- 
tion? 

Mr. BENNETT. Well, all of these 
associations are speaking through their 
representatives 

Mr. BECKWORTH. But has _ the 
associacion gone on record saying it op- 
poses tnis bill as an association, or was 
it the committee? 

Mr. BENNETT. The'r fiegislative 
representatives said they were opposed 
to it. The Retail Druggist did not come 
before our committee. He was repre- 
sented by a spokesman here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. It has been the 
impression of a good many of us that 
the American Medical Association actu- 
ally hos not taken a very definite and 
specific cosition on it, and to evidence 
that fact the committee wanted the 
doctors to come before the committee, 
urged and requested them to, but they 
never did do it at all. That is the 
Strange thing. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I do not ex- 
pect to ask for a roll call upen the rule 
because I firmly believe that after debate 
this body will eliminate paragraph B, 
thus having a bill thut will be satisfac- 
tory to the druggists, to the coctors, to 
the pharmacists, to the manvfacturers, 
to the wholesalers, to the law enforce- 
ment officials, and above all to the gen- 
eral public. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SaBaTH). 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, when the 
proponents of this legislation appeared 
before the Committee on Rules that 
committee desired to know how the com- 
mittee stood in reporting the bill. We 
were informed then that only 4 of 
the 25 members were opposed to it and 
that after many weeks of “onsideration 
and investigation and hearings 19 of:the 
members agreed to report this legisla- 
tion. 

My colleague from Illinois [Mr. AL- 
LEN] implies that Mr. Ewing, Adminis- 
trator of the Sucial Security Agency will 
administer the act. He is at the head 
of this agency, but will not actually en- 
force this law or provide the rules and 
regulations. The administration of the 
act will be under the supervision of the 
Food and Drug Administrat‘on which 
has functioned for many, many years in 
enforcing food and drug laws. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman knows 
I am right on this. Please do not take 
up time on that point. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman is in er- 
ror on that point. Under the lcw, !et 
me say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. SABATH. Oh, yes; he will be the 
nominal! head of it. 

Mr. O'HARA. He is the Administrator 
under the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. I know that, but he 
will not provide the rules and regula- 
tions that are necessary and that. will 


ee 
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be submitted to h:m by the Food and 
Drug Administration for signature, per- 
sonnel who are very familiar with this 
type of legislation and wh) have been 
protecting the lives of American citizens 
for many years. 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I am endeavoring to find 
out some information as to why the need 
and necessity for this particular section, 
because the Food and Drug Adminis- 
trator has authority at the present time 
to confiscate and take off the market 
deleterious or dangerous drugs, under 
existing law. Also the Federal Trade 
Commission has authority to stop the 
advertising, sale, labeling, and branding 
of drugs that are dangerous. So why 
the necessity for this additional legis- 
lation? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS cf Mississippi. There 


is a definite need for this legislation, I 
am sure it will be admitted by the gen- 
tlemen on the other side who oppose this 
particular provision, for the reason that 
there is and has been for some time in- 
creasing confusion under the present 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act as to which drugs can 
be legally and lawfully and properly sold 
over the counter and which drugs should 
be restricted solely to the prescription of 
a physician. 

Mr. EVINS. I think that is a point 
on which some decision should be made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. This 
is for the purpose of making that deter- 
mination. 

Mr. SABATH. I recollect that many 
years ago Dr. Wiley advocated food and 
drug legislation to protect the American 
public. Gentlemen then opposed the 
regulations he advocated. Iam surprised 
that some of you gentlemen are not in- 
formed or are being led astray by the 
manufacturers. This is legislation pro- 
posed to protect the American people. 
The druggists surely should be and are 
entitled to some protection and a better 
Government-regulated method in dis- 
pensing drugs to the public. There are 
not any finer type of businessmen serv- 
ing the needs of the people of our coun- 
try than the druggists and we should 
heed their request for this legislation. 
Of course, there are some doctors that 
may object to this legislation because it 
will not be necessary for a patient to go 
to the doctor every time a prescription 
has to be refilled, because many of those 
prescriptions can be refilled without any 
danger to the patients. 

But of course some of the doctors will 
be deprived of an additional $5 or $3 or 
an additional $10 in the larger cities. 
We ought to take into consideration that 
when an important committee, like the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, devotes weeks and months to 
the consideration of legislation, it in 
turn is entitled to consideration. I feel 
this legislation is in the right direction 
and in the interest of the public. I have 

received several hundred telegrams from 
druggists from every section of the 
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United States which have come to me as 
chairman of the Committee on Rules 
urging and pleading to be relieved of 
the uncertainty that exists today. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to en- 
cumber the Recorp by inserting many 
of the telegrams I have received, but I 
shall take the liberty of inserting a tele- 
gram that I received from my home city, 
Chicago, Ill., signed by Mr. John M. 
Meyers, executive secretary of the Chi- 
cago Retail Druggists’ Association, and 
a telegram signed by Thomas J. Vratny, 
secretary of the Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association, as follows: 

Cuicaco, Itu., July 18, 1951. 
Hon, Apvor pH J. SABATH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The members of the Chicago Retail Drug- 
gists Association which represents the retail 
drug stores owners of metropolitan Chicago, 
embracing the counties of Cook, Lake, Kane, 
Du Page, and Will, at a regularly assembled 
quarterly meeting held July 17, 1951, di- 
rected the undersigned to advise you of their 
immediate concern and interest in the fa- 
vorable passage of H. R. 3298, the so-c~'led 
Durham-Humphrey bill now pending before 
the Rules Committee. This measure seeks to 
amend the present Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act so as to enable the retail drug- 
gists of the country to serve to public with 
medicaments mote efficiently and more eco- 
nomically. In the interest of the public 
health the undersigned respectfully requests 
that you make possible the immediate con- 
sideration of this measure bv the entire 
House membership. 

JOHN M. MYERS, 
Executive Secretary, Chicago Retail 
Druggists’ Association. 


Cuicaco, Inu., July 23, 1951. 
Co) gressman ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The pharmacists of the State of Illinois 
especially the Seventh Congressional District 
beg of you to give consideration to granting 
a ruling for H. R. 3298 that it may get to the 
floor of the House for action. 

Tuomas J. VRaTNy, 
Secretary, Illinois Pharmaceutical 
Association, 


Consequently I feel, and even though 
the gentlemen on the other side, and 
some on this side, agree that the rule 
should be granted, that any Member 
should have the righ to offer amend- 
ments to the bill as provided in the rule. 

This is an open rule. If any gentle- 
man feels that he in his wisdom can im- 
prove the bill and safeguard the interest 
of the people, all well and good. Let us 
take that up in committee when the bill 
is being read under the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. HinsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, while 
I have the honor of membership on this 
great Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, I also have membership 
on another committee of the House, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Unfortunately for me, there was a con- 
flict in the schedules of work of those 
two committees at the time this bill was 
under consideration. I was able to at- 
tend very few of the hearings and only 
a part of the consideration in execu- 
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tive session. But I attended enough of 
them to know that this is one of the 
most complicated pieces of legislation 
that has ever been presented to a com- 
mittee of this House and ultimately to 
the House itself. 

It is not as simple as it might appear 
on the surface, or as some people who 
have spoken would make it appear. It 
is exceedingly complicated, and its im- 
portance can also be judged by the 
amount of interest that has been dis- 
played in it by the various professional 
and trade associations throughout the 
country. 

Just to take the opposite viewpoint 
from some of my colleagues on the left 
at the moment, I point out that while 
it is possible such things as aspirin and 
Hadacol may come within the terms of 
this bill, there are some very important 
drugs which indeed should come under 
it. I might point out the antibiotics, 
such as aureomycin, streptomycin, and 
triptomycin, and all of such things. 
Somebody should be able to determine 
and have authority to determine whether 
or not those drugs are deleterious if sold 
under a freely refillable prescription and 
whether or not prescriptions should be 
refilled only on doctors’ orders. I am 
not too concerned about those harmless 
drugs that we have known for a long, 
long time; but I am concerned about 
some of these new and border-line cases. 

This has been a subject that has been 
very difficult to consider in the commit- 
tee. The vote to report the bill to the 
floor was 19 to 4. The committee itself, 
even among the 19 and among the 4, are 
not so certain that they are right. This 
is not an easy subject, and I beg of you 
in the course of this discussion for as 
many as possible to remain on the floor 
and hear the truth spoken as our vari- 
ous committee members see it. Let us 
get away from the baloney and let us 
stick to the truth. This is too impor- 
tant for us to mess around with a lot of 
fancy statements that do not have real 
substance. This is important to the 
health and welfare of the people of the 
United States as a bill relating to the 
—e of the Food and Drug 

ct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3298) to amend sec- 
tion 503 (B) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3298, with 
Mr. COLMER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
general debate will continue not to ex- 
ceed 2 hours, the time to be equally di- 
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vided between the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr, 
CrosseR] and the ranking minority 
member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. WoLvER- 
TON]. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cros- 
SER] is recognized. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tezas (Mr. Deckwortu]. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not pretend to be an expert on some 
of the details of this legislation, but I do 
feel that I understand what the com- 
mittee has sought to do. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WIt.IaMs], who is the son of a druggist 
and who has had considerable drug ex- 
perience, I understand, reported the bill 
and has undertaken to study it in detail 
and should be in a position to shed more 
light on the subject than probably any 
other member of the committee. I do 
know Representative WILLIAMs has stud- 
ied the details of this legislation very 
carefully. 

In the first place, I want it understood 
that Mr. Oscar Ewing did not compel 
this committee to do what it did. I know 
he did not compel me to take the posi- 
tion I have taken. I know he did not 
compel the author of the bill [Mr. Dur- 
HAM] to take the position he has taken. 
I know he did not compel the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WriL1ams], who is 
the son of a druggist and knows about 
these matters in detail, to take the posi- 
tion he has taken. I know he has not 
compelled our colleague from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris] to take the position he has 
taken. I know that is true of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CarRLYLE], 
the State from which Mr. DurHAM comes. 
This same fact is true, I feel, concerning 
all the supporters of this bill. 

I repeat, whether you like Mr. Ewing 
or whether you do not like him, he did 
not compel 19 members of this commit- 
tee to vote for the provisions of this bill 
as it comes before the Committee of the 
Whole today. 

The real reason why this committee 
is interested in doing something about 
this particular problem is because the 
preponderance of evidence we had over 
several days of hearings illustrated the 
fact that there is great confusion on the 
part of druggists and pharmacists who 
are selling drugs. They are in a 
dilemma. 

To give some specific situations, our 
report contains some of them. I might 
say that in the past 3 weeks I have writ- 
ten many druggists in Texas and have 
received many replies. The letters I 
have received give practically unanimous 
approval of the provisions of the Dur- 
ham bill. Almost without exception the 
letters have reac like this: 

We have not known whether or not we 
were violating the laws as we have dispensed 
certain drugs. 


There is a very good reason for that, 
because individual manufacturers them- 
selves have been, in effect, calling the 
shots. It is no reflection on the various 
manufacturers that they would have 
varying opinions about certain drugs, 
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This is what troubles the druggist. 
Please note the report. 

On page 5 we have this statement, for 
example: 

A sample of precipitated chalk manufac- 
tured by one manufacturer was labeled with 
this legend— 


That is what was on the package for 
the druggist to go by— 

“Caution: To be dispensed only by or on 
prescription of a physician, dentist, or vet- 
erinarian, or otherwise used only for manu- 
facturing purposes. This restriction applies 
only to medicinal uses.” 


Another sample of the same drug 
manufactured by a different manufac- 
turer carried the following directions 
for use: 

Average dose, one-quarter teaspoon in wa. 
ter. May also be used as a tooth powder. 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Not at this point. 

What the druggist is confused by is 
the same product put out by different 
manufacturers with different instruc- 
tions as to its use. Why would not that 
kind of thing confuse anybody who wants 
to do the right thing? The druggists 
have indicated over, and over, and over 
again that that is the kind of thing they 
are seeking to clear up and for that rea- 
son are anxious for this legislation. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman has 
talked about precipitated chalk. The 
gentleman knows it is a perfectly harm- 
less compound that is sold at drug stores; 
does he not? It does not have any evil 
effects at all. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Ido not pretend 
to be much of an expert even on pre- 
cipitated chalk. The thing I am trying 
to point out is that the same commodity 
sold to druggists by different firms bears 
different legends. 

Mr. O'HARA. On that point will the 
gentleman recognize the testimony that 
was in the record that some drug manu- 
facturers sell to the druggists for over- 
the-counter sale; some of them sell to 
druggists for resale by prescription; they 
do not want to manufacture or sell ex- 
cept to druggists and physicians. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I think I get the 
gentleman’s point. One of the things 
this bill proposes to do is to distinguish 
between over-the-counter drugs and 
prescription drugs, to make it very, very 
plain which is which; and why is not that 
a good thing? Why would not any per- 
son who is endeavoring to operate a 
drugstore on a legitimate basis desire to 
have definite information as to which 
is which? After all, a drug for sale over 
the counter is a drug that presumably is 
to be used for self-medication, and if 
one is to use it, the druggist should have 
the assurance that as he sells that drug 
over the counter he is not going to do 
injury to the person who buys it or be 
prosecuted for the sale. On the other 


hand, if a drug is of such a serious com- 
position that it must be prescribed, the 
druggist should have definite informa- 
tion that it should be prescribed in order 
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that he may know he is not making a 
mistake in connection with that kind of 
drug. What I have just said, of course, 
applies in the main to drugs all of the 
characteristics of which druggists can- 
not be familiar with. They may be new 
drugs. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The Fed- 
eral Security Administrator has author- 
ity under present law to proceed against 
one or the other of the manufacturers in 
the case the gentleman just referred to, 
proceed for mislabeling; in other words, 
if the same drug has different labels one 
package is mislabeled and the Adminis- 
trator has ample authority today to pro- 
ceed. But he does not proceed in the 
cases the gentleman mentioned because 
there is no harm Being done. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is right, 
and I think that is a good example of 
the fairness that has characterized the 
Federal Administrator covering the Dur- 
ham bill. If he were proceeding there 
would be many, many proceedings at 
this time; and there are examples of 
such confusion that were presented to 
our committee where serious and ear- 
nest pleas were made that we help 
straighten out such confusion. 

The gentleman is correct, the Admin- 
istrator could proceed, but it is because 
of the multitude of proceedings that 
would have to be instituted almost right 
now that we are undertaking to help 
straighten out this problem. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. He does 
not proceed in this case because no harm 
is being done. After all, in the case of 
a harmless drug, if the drug manufac- 
turer does put a prescription label on it, 
who is harmed? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The record evi- 
dences cases where druggists were inno- 
cently going ahead and selling what they 
thought was not illegal, and yet would 
have to undergo proceedings because of 
certain decisions or opinions that they 
were not aware of at the time or per- 
haps had not been made at the time of 
their sale or sales. That is exactly true, 
and it is that kind of thing we are try- 
ing to straighten out; it is what the 
druggists want straightened out. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. In 
straightening it out, the fear that many 
people have is that the cure might be 
worse than the disease. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That theory is 
entertained by some, but I do not sub- 
scribe to it after listening to all of the 
testimony. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill, other than the section that has 
been discussed so much under which Mr. 
Ewing would have the power to place 
certain drugs in certain categories if the 
facts warrant, does some other things as 
those of you who are famliar with it or 
who have studied it already are aware. 
It would permit the drugs to be pre- 
scribed over the telephone. Today that 
is not regarded as legal. Then it would 
permit certain refilling of prescriptions 
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if those prescriptions do not fall in the 
three prohibited categories, refilling 
without another prescription. As the 
situation exists today, a prescription pre- 
sumably cannot be refilled unless on the 
prescription the doctor says that it can 
be refilled. 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 


gentleman froin Alabama. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I think the gentleman 
is making a very fine statement. I would 
like to go back to a question that was 
asked by the gentleman from Michigan. 
Is it not true that, under the present sit- 
uation, the first the druggist knows that 
he is in violation of the law is when he 
is greeted with a warrant from some 
Federal officer or subjected to libel pro- 
ceedings and seizure of his business and 
the destruction of his business? Is that 
not true under the present system, which 
is what we are trying to prevent by this 
legislation? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. That is precisely 
the case. 

There has been a good deal of talk 
about who is for this bill and who is 
against the bill. I think it is accurate to 
say that the drug manufacturers in gen- 
eral, that is, those who are manufactur- 
ing drugs, are opposed to the bill. 

With reference to the other two cate- 
gories there is considerable difference of 
opinion as to just what the situation is. 
I think it is fair to say that about 34,000 
druggists who belong to the Druggists’ 
Association or the association that has 
in it people who own drugstores and who 
are pharmacists, do favor this bill. Per- 
haps the other organization having some 
14,000 pharmacists may be opposed to 
the bill. Certainly some of them are. 
But the thing that impressed this sub- 
committee was the fact that the great 
body of druggists, those who are in the 
position primarily of selling drugs, and I 
would say a heavy percentage of all 
drugs, to the American people simply 
want to know where they stand with ref- 
erence to various drugs. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. As a result of this legis- 
lation will there be a tightening up or a 
relaxation of the possibility of buying 
drugs by the consumer? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. May I say this, 
in my opinion the Pure Food and Drug 
people of this country, who want to do a 
fair and reasonable job by the American 
people, incidentally, are for this bill. 
You know, a lot is said about the Federal 
Security Administrator, but the Pure 
Food and Drug people are for this legis- 
lation too. If they are against any part 
of it, I do not know what it is, and we 
have some mighty able and conscientious 
people down there. 

In answer to the gentleman, may I say 
that the one item needed is certainty— 
certainty as to the category in which a 
drug should be placed, will be the product 
of this legislation, not necessarily a 
tightening up, not necessarily a loosen- 
ing, but a certainty with reference to 
various drugs. The Pure Food and Drug 

people will do what they have sought to 
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do in the past, and that is to place drugs 
in the category that they should be, and 
in such a manner that the American 
consuming public of drugs will be pro- 
tected. That is their objective, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. EVINS. In other words, it is the 
gentleman’s view that there are many 
itenis in which the consumer has to get 
a prescription at the present time be- 
fore he can acquire it, whereas later it 
may not be necessary to have that pre- 
scription. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. In reference to 
an innocuous drug, the Pure Food ard 
Drug people, through Mr. Oscar Ewing, 
because he happens to be the head of the 
agency under which the Pure Food and 
Drug agency operates, probably will be 
placed in a categury where a druggist 
can sell it over the counter and sell it 
safely without fear of prosecution. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, my 
very good friend and colleague has raised 
one important point. I am wondering 
whether or not the druggist in his dis- 
trict, in his State, and throughout the 
Nation, really know the contents of the 
bill. In the time that will be allotted 
to me I want to illustrate to the commit- 
tee and to the Members of this House a 
Situation thet actually exists. In fact, 
they have not even read the bill. Some- 
one from their asscciation asked them to 
write us, to wire us, to ccntact us to sup- 
port this bill. Now then, I sent out 
copies of the bill and I sent copies o* the 
minority report to them and asked them 
to please study it, and in all of those cases 
they wrote to me, “Do not give any more 
authority to the Administrator not only 
on refills, but let us fight one part and 
support the other part.” 

Mr. BECKWORTH. In the first 
place, that question could be asked with 
ref2rence to any bill which the House of 
Representatives considers. There al- 
ways is a question as to how much the 
citizens of this country know about 
the details of given bills which we 
consider here. I had the same ex- 
perience as the gentleman. I try to be 
as cautions and careful as the gentle- 
man, so I sent out many of these bills 
to druggists in Texas, and I just want 
to say to the gentleman that the re- 
sponses which I received do not corre- 
spond to the responses of the people to 
whom he refers. Iam not doubting the 
gentleman, but I am just saying that 
the response I received from druggists 
in our section, in the Southwest, in 
Texas primarily, just do not correspond 
with what the gentleman says he re- 
ceived. Very frequently the people of 

different sections of our country see leg- 
islation differently, but I am convinced 
by and large that the druggists through- 
out this country know in the main what 
this bill is, and they are for it. 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to say that 


I have listened very carefully to the 
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gentleman's’ exposition of this bill, and 
I also read the report and some of the 
hearings very carefully. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman on his statement 
before the committee this afternoon. I 
want to say this, if there is one field out- 
side of the field of food regulation, where 
the American public has been milked out 
of millions and millions of dollars, it is 
by the patent-medicine manufacturers 
of the United States. 

It is about time, it seems to me, that 
we take recognition of this fact and give 
some sort of protection to the people of 
the United States and also some sort of 
protection to those who are customarily 
called upon to sell these drugs. Looking 
over this bill, I think there is a great 
deal of merit to it. I appreciate the ex- 
position the gentleman has given of its 
contents. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. We did not have 
a lot of testimony with reference to such 
products as patent medicines and those 
remedies sold by companies like the Wat- 
kins Co. and the Rawleig!: Co., compa- 
nies whose personnel in my area I ap- 
preciate, but in my opinion they would 
be affected in no way except as they 
come within the scope of these three 
categories; habit-forming drugs, dan- 
gerous drugs, and new drugs. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Certainly the pub- 
lic should be given some protection from 
those types. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. If they meet the 
standards that are set up to protect the 
public, I think that kind of people need 
have no fear. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkarsas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that 
this legislation is designed and has for 
its purpose only one thing, that is, to 
protect sick people and provide for them 
the type and kind of product that they 
should have for their health and safety? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. There is no ques- 
tion about that. That was the only thing 
that motivated the 19 members of the 
committee for this bill. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas, so that he may yield to the g atle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. A little 
while ago in the debate the gentleman 
from Texas asked me a question as to 
whether the action of the legislative 
committee of the American Medical As- 
sociation in opposing this bill was ap- 
proved by the association itself. I am 
glad to advise him that I have been in- 
formed by Mr. Wilson of the legislative 
committee that the board of trustees of 
the American Medical Association ap- 
proved the action taken by the legislative 
committee. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. On what date? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. He does 
not say on what date. 
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Mr. BECKWORTH. My colleague 
knows I have the greatest respect for 
him, but the American Medical Associa- 
tion should know that to be most ef- 
fective it should make its position known 
to the committee before the committee 
acts and, if possible, come before the 
committee and state its position, be- 
cause our committee is one that will 
give consideration to the opinion and 
position of the American Medical As- 
sociation just as it will to that of any- 
body else’s group. Since the gentleman 
has brought up the position of the 
American Medical Association—— 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
gentleman from Texas asked me the 
question as to whether the board of 
trustees of the American Medical As- 
sociation had approved the action. I 
gave him the answer. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I am truly in- 
terested in getting information. May I 
ask the gentleman to place in the Rrec- 
orD at this point the position of the 
American Medical Association as they 
stated it and the date they passed on it? 
I think it would be of interest to have it 
in the Recorp, because so far we do not 
have it. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. 
refer to it in my remarks. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cotmer, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3298) to amend section 503 (b) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, had come to no resolution thereon. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 363, Rept. No. 777), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4550) to provide for the 
control by the United States and cooperating 
foreign nations of exports to any nation or 
combination of nations threatening the se- 
curity of the United States, including the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination, and for 
other purposes. That, after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ofdered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY ANTITRUST 
LAWS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


I will 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, Iam today 
introducing a bill to establish a Federal 
Commission similar to the Hoover Com- 
mission on the revision of the antitrust 
laws. This bill is being introduced in 
the other body by the junior Senator 
from Oregon, Mr. Morse. 

Fundamental changes have taken place 
in our own economy and in the economy 
of the world since the antitrust laws were 
enacted in 1890, making a specific review 
vital today. The problem of gearing our 
vast industrial machine to the demands 
of world leadership both in defense and 
civilian production require new rules. In 
addition, the relationship of the United 
States to foreign economic systems needs 
redefinition in terms of what will con- 
tribute most effectively to the defense of 
the free world and to its maximum inte- 
grated production effort. 

There has been much complaint in re- 
cent years that antitrust policies have 
crippled small business, particularly in 
its trade-associaticn activities and in its 
efforts to pool resources to achieve a 
better competitive position, denied con- 
sumers the benefits of integration, ham- 
pered the cooperation of business in the 
defense effort, and sought to change 
drastically the geographical pattern of 
commerce. On the other hand, it has 
been charged that big business, due to 
policies in the last two decades, has just 
grown bigger, that price leadership has 
become price uniformity, and that the 
monopolistic privileges of patents are 
being grossly abused. 

We are convinced that our system of 
the free economy of which the major 
regulatory statutes are the antitrust 
laws can be refreshed and revitalized 
through a review of the antitrust laws in 
the light of the problems which have 
been disclosed and the methods of their 
solution which the courts have adopted. 
It is time to bring the antitrust laws 
back to the Congress and the people 
who alone should determine the Nation's 
economic destiny. Whether the varying 
economic interests of the country are 
right or wrong about what has occurred 
in antitrust law decision and adminis- 
tration, the review will be healthy and 
changes can be made in the light of the 
new stature of the United States on the 
world horizon. 

The text of the bill follows: 

A bill for the establishment of a Commis- 
sion on Revision of the Antitrust Laws of 
the United States 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Secrion 1. Whereas there exist under the 
antitrust statutes of the United States con- 
flicts in policy as to the proper standards 


of conduct required to be observed by Ameri- 
can industry; and 

Whereas interpretation and administra- 
tion of the said laws by the several courts 
and administrative agencies have not suc- 
ceeded in resolving said conflicts; and 

Whereas such conflicts and duplication of 
responsibility among enforcement agencies 
have resulted in unnecessary expense and 
burden on the Federal Government and on 
business; 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress to promote the economy of the 
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United States, to increase the efficiency of 
American business and industry, to improve 
quality, reduce price and increase output 
and real wages, and to promote the free flow 
of goods and services to the American people 
by (1) strengthening the laws prohibiting 
monopoly and unreasonable restraints on 
trade and commerce; (2) clarifying stand- 
ards of conduct deemed lawful under the 
antitrust laws; (3) adjusting the policies of 
the Federal Government toward business, 
industry, investors, agriculture, and labor 
to conform with the present-day needs of 
the American people; (4) eliminating con- 
flicts in policy and inconsistencies in the 
said antitrust laws as interpreted by the 
courts and administrative agencies; (5) re- 
lieving industry of responsibility uncer said 
laws for concuct performed at the request 
of duly constituted United States Govern- 
ment authorities; (6) revising Federal anti- 
trust laws, the effect of which is to impair 
initiative and the development of new enter- 
prises; (7) coordinating the activities of the 
Government in relation to the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the antitrust laws; 
and (8) improving the methods and pro- 
cedures of administration and enforcement 
of such laws. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON REVI- 
SION OF THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrving out 
the policies set forth in section 1 of this 
act, there is hereby established a bipartisan 
commission to be known as the Commission 
on Revision of the Antitrust Laws (in this 
act referred to as the “Commission”). 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 3. (a) Number and appointment: The 
Commission shall be composed of 12 members 
as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of the 
United States, two from the executive branch 
of the Government, and two from private 
life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, two from the Senate, 
and two from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives—two from the 
House of Representatives and two from pri- 
vate life. 

(b) Political affiliation: Of each class of 
two members mentioned in subsection (a), 
not more than one member shall be from 
each of the two major political parties. 

(c) Vacancies: Vacancies in the Commis- 
sion shall not affect its powers but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the origi- 
nal appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall elect a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. The Chairman shall be a Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

QUORUM 


Src. 5. Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) Members of Congress: Members 
of Congress, who are members of the Com- 
mission, shall serve without compensation 
in addition to that received for their services 
as Members of Congress, but they shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(b) Members from the executive branch: 
Any member of the Commission who is in 
the executive branch of the Government shail 
each receive the compensation ch he 
would receive if he were not a member of 
the Commission, plus such additional com- 
pensation, if any, as is necessary to make 
his aggregate salary $15,000; and he shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
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necessary expenses incurred by him in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(c) Members from private life: The mem- 
bers from private life shall each receive $50 
per diem when engaged in the performance 
of duties vested in the Commission, plus 
reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of such duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable in accordance 
with the provisions of the civil-service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 

EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. Sixty days after the submission to 
Congress of the report provided for in sec- 
tion 10 (b), the Commission shall cease to 
exist. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 10. (a) Investigation: The Commission 
for the purpose of recommending to the 
Congress measures required under and 
amendments to the antitrust laws to accom- 
plish the policy declared in section 1 of this 
act, and other measures deemed by the Com- 
mission necessary Or appropriate thereto 
shall study and investigate and shall hear 
evidence with a view toward determining, but 
without limitation (1) the effect of the 
existing price systems and pricing policies 
of business and industry upon the general 
level of trade, employment, profits, produc- 
tion and consumption; (2) the effect and 
operation of existing antitrust statutes as 
interpreted by and administered under judi- 
cial decisions and administrative regulations, 
decisions and orders, upon competition, price 
levels, employment, profits, production and 
consumption; (3) the extent and causes of 
concentration of economic power and finan- 
cial control and their effect on competition, 

(b) Report: Within 6 months the Commis- 
sion shall make a report of its findings and 
recommendations to the Congress. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec.11. (a) Hearings and sessions. The 
Commission, or any member thereof, may, 
for the purpose of carrying Out the provisions 
of the act, hold such hearings and sit and 
act at such times and places and take such 
testimony as the Commission or such mem- 
ber may deem advisable. Any member of 
the Commission may administer oaths or 
affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the Commission or before such member. 
The Commission shall have such powers of 
subpena and compulsion of attendance and 
production of documents as are conferred 
upon the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion by subsection (c) of section 18 of the 
act of August 26, 1935, and the provisions of 
subsection (d) of such section shall be ap- 
plicable to all persons summoned by sub- 
pena or otherwise to attend and testify or 
produce such documents as are described 
therein before the Commission, except that 
no subpena shall be issued except under the 
signature of the Chairman, and application 
to any court for aid in enforcing such sub- 
pena may be made only by said Chairman, 
Subpenas shall be served by any person desig- 
nated by the said Chairman. 

(b) Obtain official data: The Commission 
is authorized to secure directly from any 
executive department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, independent establish- 
ment or instrumentality, information, sug- 
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gestions, estimates, and statistics for the 
purpose of this act, and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, independent establishment or instru- 
mentality, is authorized and directed to fur- 
nish such inforraation, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Com- 
mission upon reques* made by the Chair- 
man or Vice Chairman. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 4329) making appropriations 
for the government of the District cf 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HELLER in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FURCOLO, 

Mr. Hays of Ohio in two instances and 
to include extraneous material. 

Mr. Priest and to include a comparison 
on the savings of the graduated-leave 
plan as compared to the so-called Doug- 
las-amendment plan. 

Mr. HEseErT and to include an address, 

Mr. Rocers of Texas in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PASSMAN. 

Mr. CLEVENGER in three instances and 
to include excerpts from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Mr. NIcHOLSON and to include an ad- 
dress by Hon. JoserH W. MarTIN, JR. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. FELLOws and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan and to in- 
clude an article by Colonel McCormick, 
of the Chicago Tribune, following the 
first vote in the proceedings today. 

Mr. GoopwIn and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia and to in- 
clude an editorial.. 

Mr. BENDER and Mr. HinsHaw and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Steran in three instances. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. 

Mr. Dov te in two instances and to ac- 
company same with appropriate mate- 
rial. 

Mr. Howe. (at the request of Mr, 
Priest) in two instances and to include 
an editorial. . 

Mr. Yorty (at the request of Mr. 
PriEsT) and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. KEOGH (at the request of Mr. Har- 
RIs) and to include a newspaper article. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude a radio address and an editorial, 

Mr. VELDE and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Harvey and to include an editorial, 

Mrs. St. GeorceE and to include a letter 
entitled “Defense of the Dollar.” 

Mr. D’Ewart and to include a news 
story. 

Mr. SHAFER in two instances, in one 
to include an editorial. 

Mr. FARRINGTON, 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committec did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Bosone (at the request of Mr. 
ASPINALL), for balance of week, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. CuHeELF, for Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday of this week, on account 
of Kentucky primary elections. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 1, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


Jury 15, 1951. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, es amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee and profession 


George Y. Harvey, the clerk 5, 422, O8 

Kenneth Sprakle, the assistant clerk... ? 

William A. Duvall, second assistant clerk 

Corhal D, Orescan, assistant clerk. . 

Robert E. Lambert, assistant cler 

Arthur Orr, assistant clerk........ 

Paul M, Wilson, assistant clerk... 

Ross P, Pope, assistant clerk... ._. 

Robert P, Williams, assistant clerk... 

Claude E, Hobbs, Jr., assistant clerk... 

Jay B. Howe, assistant clerk 

Adelbert W, Heinmiller, assistant clerk. 

Frank Sanders, assistant clerk 

Carson W, Culp, assistant clerk. . 

Robert M. Moyer, assistant clerk... 

Lawrence C, Miller, junior assistant clerk... 

G. Homer Skarin, junior assistant clerk 

Earl C, Silsby, junior assistant clerk... . 

Meivin E. Lefever, clerk-stenographer....... 

Robert W. Thompson, clerk-stenographer... 

Francis G, Merrill, clerk-stenographer 

Robert M. Lewis, messenger 

Frank B, Avery, Jr., page..... 

Willie Tarrant, janitor-messenger. 

John C, Pugh, consultant....... 

F. L, Eckloff, clerk to the majority .. 

Robert EF. Lee, clerk to the minority. 

Lawrence C, DiCenzo, clerk-stenographer to 
ranking minority member... 

Julia M. Elliott, clerk-stenographer to sub- 
committee chairman 

Vivian V. Martin, clerk-stenographer to sub- 
committee chairman 

Eula D. Rigsby, clerk-stenographer to sub- 
committee chairman 

Marion B. Lacey, clerk-stenographer to sub- 
committee chairman he beguédane és 

Geneva Nichols, clerk-stenographer to sub- 
committee chairman densities satel 

William J. Neary, clerk-stenographer to sub- 
committee chairman a a ae 

Alice C. Keeffe, clerk-stenographer to sub- 
committee chairman 








1951 





Name of employee and profession 








Norajean Ray, clerk-stenographer to sub- 
committee chairman 
Michael J. McGrath, clerk-ster 


age -| $1, 990. 26 
iographer to 








subcommittee chairman suneuna tee ae 
Marie Silvers, clerk-stenographer to sub- 

committee chairman. ._-- leks hed 995. 13 
Ethel C. Hester, clerk-stenogranher to sub- 

committee chairman........c.ccccccccecese 232. 19 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures. ..................... $232, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. 104, 389. 72 


Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 
114, 526. 90 


Total amount expended from July 1, 1950, to 
June 30, 1051 


Balance une 


xpended as of June 30, 1951..... 13, 083. 38 


CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, 


Jury 15, 1951. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (INVESTIGATIVE 
STAFF) 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress ap- 
proved August 2, 1946, as amended, submits 
the following report showing the name, pro- 
fession, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 





Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee and profes_ion 








Frederic D. Vechery, chief investigator-..... $4, 212. 48 
James J. Maloney, chief investigator (from 
P'S it ae 













James E. Nugent, investigator...............7 3, 

Florence M. Leonard, clerk-stenographer....| 1,793.79 
Lois A. Eggers, clerk-sterographer_.... aman %eee 
Hazel N. Ward, clerk-stenographer . . .. call 90. 46 
Anna R. Murabito, clerk-stenographer.....-- 562. 04 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Department of Agriculture: 





John C. Cooper, investigator............. 1, 731. 42 
William D. Strang, investigator.... ani 402. 30 
Hubert S White, investigator........... 723. 52 


Civil Service Comtnission 
George R. Boss, investigator............. 1,173 
Bernard Rosen, investigator 

Export-Import Bank of Washingt 

D. Fitch, investigator 





Charles G. Haynes, investigator... 








James J. Maloney, investigator. ........-. 

Adrian L. Meyer, investigator. .......... 1, 266, 64 

James E. Nugent, investigator...... 474. 16 

Robert E. Rightmyer, investigator 2, O78. 36 
Federal Security Agency 

G. Richard Clague, investigator. 1, 286. 04 

C. Erwin Rice, investigator.............. 427.49 
Department of the Interior: 

Arnold O. Babb, investigator............ 70. 76 





Don 8S. Campbell, investigator... .. 
Wilbur A. Dexheimer, investigator. . 
Herschel F. Jones, investigator._... shen 
Robert H. Officer, investigator... 
Milton 8S, Sachs, investigator............ 
Interstate Commerce Commission: Alexis P. 





Bukovsky, investigator. ......<c<ccccccece- 1, 618.05 
Department of Labor: 
Max D. Kossoris, investigator........... 565. 76 
David Schenker, investigator............ 889, 44 
The Panama Canal 
Edwin M. McGinnis, investigator....... 1, 592, 72 
Nelson E. Wise, investigator............. 101. 10 
Securities and Exchange Commission: James 
Sl U4 UU =e 1, 286. 16 
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T 1 
Name of employee and profession re. 
period 
REIMBURSEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES—Continued 
Tennessee Valley Authority: James E. 
Goddard, inve tor Ee | $1,059. 20 
Treasury Department | 
Alonzo J. Covel, investigator faehdidineesia 1, 993. 88 
T. Jack Gary, Jr., investigator.......... 1, 774.05 
W. Harold Lane, investigator.......-. we 2, 386. 78 
Wilbur H. Ziehl, investigator............ | 2,032.00 
Veterans’ Administratior j 
Stephen J. Grillo, investigator.........--. 522.00 
Joe M. H 1, investigator....... 535. 37 
Department of Justice 
John J. Donnelly, Jr., counsel.......... 1, 44. 42 
Roy E. Curtis, economist 2, 02 
Bernard A. Friedman, assistant counsel 197. 66 
Hubert Peters, assistant insel $37.08 
Department of Agriculture: William Burke, 
temporary clerical and editorial assistant 727. 00 
Atomic Energy Commission: Isabel G. Belt, 





temporary clerical and editorial assistant 232.14 
Department of Commerce 
Earle F. Allen, temporary clerical and 
editorial assistant. 661. 85 
Joseph R. Melvin, temporary cl il 
and editorial assistant 438. 38 
Economie Cooperation Administration 


Dorothy T. Scheele, temporary clerical 
and editorial assistant 


Esther M. Robbins, temporary clerical 
and editorial a a 24.00 

General Services Administration: John C. 

Aukward, temporary clerical and editorial 
assistant 583. 44 

Department of the Interior: Francis M 

Wiles, temporary clerical and editorial as- 

sistant 
| 








5S3.S4 
Department of Justice 
Mary E. McGovern, temporary clerical 
and editorial assistant 
Kathryn B. Morris, temporary clerical 
and editorial assistant _. 
Department of Labor 
Izabell R. Craig, 
editorial assistant 
Robert P. VanZant, temporary clerical 
and editorial assistant 
Post Office Department: Francis G. Merrill, 
temporary clerical and editorial assistant 
Public Housing Administration: Robert L 
Michaels, temporary clerical and editorial 


temporary clerical and 


assistant... 
Department of State: Delbert D. Mehaffy, | 
temporary clerical and editorial assistant 
Department of the Treasury: Reese V. Bean, 
temporary clerical and editorial assistant : 911.54 





Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures $185, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 

ported - » 96,083. 15 
Ambunt expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 


1951. . i 82, 695. 30 
Total amount expended from July 1, 1950, to 
June 30, 1951 ke '_. 183,042.07 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1951... 1, 957. 93 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, 





XECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


662. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $273,000,000 for 
the Atomic Energy Commission (H. Doc. No. 
210); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed 

663. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplem¢ntal appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $3,050,000 for the 
General Services Administration (H. Doc. 
No. 211); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

664. A letter from the Chairman, Com- 
mission on the Application of Federal Laws 
to Guam, transmitting the report of the 
Commission on the Application of Federal 
Laws to Guam, pursuant to section 25 (b) 
of the Organic Act of Guam (Public Law 30, 
81st Cong., 2d sess.) (H. Doc. No. 212); to the 


- 
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Committee Interior and Insular Affai: 
and ordered to be printed oa 
665. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to undertake the North 








Fork Kings River development, California, 
as an integral part of the Central Valley 
project, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

666. A letter from the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting the 
Tenth Semiannual Report of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, as re- 


quired by the Atomic Energy Act of 1946; to 


the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 


667. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting compilation of prelimi- 
nary examination, survey, and review re- 


ports on river and harbor and flood-control 
improvements, authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act approved on May 17, 1950 (H 
Doc. No. 214); to the Committee on Publi 
Works, and ordered to be printed 

668. A letter from the Chairman, Muni- 
tions Board, transmitting the semiannual 
report on the stockpiling program, pursu 
to section 4 of the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stock Piling Act (Public Law 520, 
79th Cong.), for the period January 1 to 
June 30, 1951; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

669. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Commerce, 
relative to the preparation of a study of the 
assistance to the United States maritime 
industry which is provided through special 
tax provisions of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 and the various revenue acts (H. Doc. 


No. 213); to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. J. Res. 303. Joint resolution 
to provide housing relief in the Missouri- 
Kansas-Oklahoma flood disaster emergency; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 776). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 363. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 4550, a bill to provide for the 
control by the United States and cooperating 
foreign nations of exports to any nation or 
combination of nations threatening the se- 
curity of the United States, including the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 777). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Committee of 
Conference. H. R. 4329. A bill making 
appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 778). Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC 








PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as iollows: 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 5010. A bill to provide certain service- 
connected disability benefits to certain vet- 
erans; to the C Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


ymmittee on 
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By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 5011. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to provide annuities for those civilian em- 
ployees engaged in hazardous occupations in 
any branch of the Federal service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. R. 5012. A bill to amend the Navy ration 
statute so as to provide for the serving of 
oleomargarine or margarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 5013. A bill to authorize the President 
to proclaim regulations for preventing col- 
lisions at sea; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


By Mr. POULSON: 

H.R. 5014. A bill to provide benefits for 
certain Federal employees of Japanese an- 
cestry who lost certain rights with respect to 
grade, time in grade, and compensation by 
reason of their evacuation from military 
areas during World War II; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 5015. A bill for the establishment of 

a Commission on Revision of the Antitrust 


Laws of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. J. Res. 304. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the performance of an agree- 
ment with the Republic of Panama regard- 
ing the relocation of the terminal facilities 
of the Panama Railroad in the city of 
Panama; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Res. 362. A resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the disappearance of the report, re- 
lating to the Katyn massacre, dictated by 
Lt. Col. John H. Van Viiet, Jr., on May 22, 
1945; to the Committee on Rules. 


dare not be disobedient. Pressed by the 
practical problems which crowd our 
hours and which cry for solution, we 
would keep clear in our vision and faith 
the eternal things amid the tempests of 
the temporal. 

Teach us the secret of dwelling in 
a world full of hate and, yet, not be- 
coming hateful persons. Giving our best 
ability to the peoples’ good, may we rise 
above life’s bitterness by an unshakable 
belief in the shining splendor of hu- 
manity. We ask it in the Name which 
is above every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
July 30, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On July 30, 1951: 

S. 259. An act to fix the responsibilities of 
the Disbursing Officer and of the Auditor of 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 

8; 

S. 261. An act to amend section 7 of an‘act 
entitled “An act making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 1, 1902; 

S. 488. An act to increase the fee of jurors 


in condemnation proceedings instituted by 
the District of Columbia; 


§.490. An act to amend the act entitled 


“An act to regulate the practice of podiatry 
in the District of Columbia”; 

S. 494. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a deputy disbursing officer and as- 
sistant disbursing officers for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

8.573. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate barbers in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 7, 1938, and for other purposes. 

On July 31, 1951: 

S. 262. An act to amend section 3 of in 
act authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to settle claims and suits 
against the District of Columbia, approved 
February 11, 1929, and for other purposes; and 

8.1717. An act to amend and extend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 and the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as amended, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 4329) making ap- 
propriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr: Bates of Kentucky, Mr. Yates, Mr. 
FurcoLo, Mr. CaNNon, Mr. STOCKMAN, 
and Mr. Wuitson of Indiana were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 629) to au- 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H.R. 5016. A bill for the relief of Fred 

Deckwitz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 5017. A bill for the relief of Jose dos 
Barros Lopes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 5018. A bill for the relief of Antonio 


Felope Moises; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. VAIL: 


H.R. 5019. A bill for the relief of Stavrula 
Perutsea; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


371. Mr, FELLOWS presented a resolution 
by Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Poland Springs, Maine, relative to wise exer- 
cise of freedom, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





SENATE 


Wepbnespay, Aucust 1, 1951 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Parris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, we would lift our gaze 
from the valley of the daily round to 
the far horizon of our fairest dreams, 
from the tyranny of drab details to the 
glory of the heavenly vision, to which we 
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thorize the sale of certain allotted land 
on the Blackfeet Reservation, Mont. 

The message also further announced 
that the House had passed the following 
bills and joint resolution, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2094. An act to amend the act of 
August 7, 1946, so as to authorize the mak- 
ing of grants for hospital facilities, to pro- 
vide a basis for repayment to the Govern- 
ment by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 4484. An act to confirm and estab- 
lish the titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State boundaries 
and to the natural resources within such 
lands and waters, to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources, and to 
provide for the use, control, exploration, de- 
velopment, and conservation of certain re- 
sources of the Continental Shelf lying out- 
side of State boundaries; and 

H. J. Res. 303. Joint resolution to provide 
housing relief in the Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa flood disaster emergency. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the enrolled bill (H. R. 629) to author- 
ize the sale of certain allotted land on 
the Blackfeet Reservation, Mont., and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H. R. 2094. An act to amend the act of 
August 7, 1946, so as to authorize the mak- 
ing of grants for hospital facilities, to pro- 
vide a basis for repayment to the Govern- 
ment by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 4484. An act to confirm and estab- 
lish the titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State boundaries 
and to the natural resources within such 
lands and waters, to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources, and to 
provide for the use, control, exploration, de- 
velopment, and conservation of certain re- 
sources of the Continental Shelf lying out- 
side of State boundaries; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. LEHMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Labor and La- 
bor-Management Relations Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare was authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the 
Recorp, and transact routine business, 
without debate, and that the time occu- 
pied in doing so not be charged to either 
side in connection with the business for 
today, Senate bill 719. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Report ON ASSISTANCE TO UNITED STATES 
Maritime INDUSTRY 

A letter from the President of the United 

States, transmitting a report on a study of 
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the assistance to the United States maritime 
industry, prepared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in consultation with the Secretary 
of Commerce (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


INCLUSICN OF NoRTH FoOrK-KINGS RIvEeR DeE- 
VELOPMENT AS PART OF CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
undertake the North Fork-X River devel- 
opment, California, as an integral part of the 

Central Valley project, and for other pur- 

peses (with an accompanying paper); to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

REPorRT ON TORT CLAIMS Patp BY DEPARTMENT 

OF THE ARMY 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid by the Department of the 

Army, for the fiscal year 1951 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

the Judiciary. 
REPORT ON STOCKPILING PROGRAM 
A letter from the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the stockpiling 
program, together with a confidential sta- 
tistical supplement thereto, for the period 

January 1 to June 30, 1951 (with accompany- 

ing papers); to the Committee on Armed 

Services. 


ings 


REPORT OF COMMISS'ON ON APPLICATION OF 
FEDERAL LAws TO GUAM 

A letter from the Chairman of the Com- 
mission on the Application of Federal Laws 
to Guam, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Commission dated August 1, 
1951 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
State, transmitting a letter from the Ambas- 
sador of the Dominican Republic, expressing 
sentiments of deepest regret at the figod 
which ravaged the region of Kansas City, Mo., 
(with an accompanying paper); ordered to 
lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the State Con- 
vention of the California Disabled American 
Veterans, assembled at Santa Cruz, Calif., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to con- 
tinue the low-rent housing program; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—RESOLU- 
TION OF BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from E. J. Norman, 
secretary of the Board of Education of 
Superior, Wis., embodying a resolution 
adopted by that board favoring the en- 
actment of legislation providing Federal 
aid for school-building construction. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be appropriately referred and printed in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Boarp or EDUCATION, 
City or SUPERIOR, WIs., 
July 17, 1951. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Wier: At a meeting of the 

Board of Education held on Monday, July 
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16, 1951, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted 

“Whereas there have been 
aid for school-building constructi 
lic schools and there is an 
planned to be introduced in the 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas public school building construc- 
tion is one of the greatest needs for the ed- 
ucation of the present and 
tion: Be it 
“Resolved, That 


bills granting 
yn for pub- 
ther being 


Congress 


future genera- 
rd of Education 
of t Public Schools of Superior, Wis., 
affirm its stand in support of Federal legisla- 
tion for public school building construction 
and urge rt 
to sponsor and pr 
it further 


its respective Ms ers of Congress 


Y) te « } leg } ? 2 
omote uch legisiation: be 





“Resolved, That a coy lution 
be sent to each of the I ive repre 
tives in Congress, to the Cfi cf Ed 
Federal Sect Age i to the 





tional Education Ass¢ 
Very truly yours, 
E. J. Norman, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


he following reports of committees 


were submitted: 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs 

H.R.3795. A bill to provide for the use 
of the tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, to 
authorize a per capita payment out of such 
funds, to provide for the division of certain 
tribal funds with the southern Utes, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 602). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments: 

S.921. A bill to amend section 354 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 and section 4 of the Armed 


Services Procurement Act of 1947; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 603). 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 30, 1951, 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on July 20, 1951, he signed the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 302) amending an 
act making temporary appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1952, and for other 
purposes, which had previouly been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

UTILIZATION OF FARM CROPS—REPORT 

OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 604) 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Fores- 
try, I submit, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 36, Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, and Senate Resolution 198 and Sen- 
ate Resolution 361, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, authorizing an investi- 
gation of the expanded uses of farm 
crops, the final report of the committee 
covering the investigation made by the 
so-called Gillette subcommittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 1933. A bill to amend section 77, subsec- 
tion (c), (3), of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

8.1934. A bill for the relief of Ascanio 

Collodel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HENNINGS 
S.1935. A bill to pr payment for 
property losses resulting from the 1951 floods 
in the Stacies of K yuri, and Okla- 
homa, and for other to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary 


(See the remarks of \\ 


vide 








HENNINGS when he 








introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S.1 5. A bil r «(tt of F 
Casta a; tot C ! t e Judi- 
ciary 

By Mr. CHAVE 
S. 193 A bill f relie Max ) 
Barajas; to the C a t t ‘ 
By Mr MARTIN (| } 
Durr, M . NeW ue aud 
Mr. HENDRICKS 

S. 1938. A bill the consent 
Congress t a suppl com} ‘ 

reement betv 1 the Commonwealth 


Pennsylvania and the State of New Jers¢ 
] River Joint Toll 


other purpo 


concerning the Delaware 
Bridg2 Commission, and f 
to the Com: e on Public Works. 
By Mr. DWORSI 


S.1949. A bill for 











relief of Owen J 








Gould; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs 
By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 


GEORGE} 

S. 1940. A bill to provide certain educa- 
tional and training benefits to veterans who 
served in the active military, naval, or air 
service on or after June 27, 1950; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KErr when he 
introduced the above bill, which 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1941. A bill to amend section 201 of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the 
Committee on Armed Services 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for 
Mr. FREAR) : 

S. 1942. A bill to authorize the charging 
of tolls to cover the maintenance, repair, and 
operation of the Delaware Memorial Bridge 
and it approaches after the establishment 
of a sinking fund for amortization of the 
cost of such bridge and approaches; to the 
Committee on Public Works 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1943. A bill to amend the Federal Seed 

Act; to the Committee on Agriculture and 





appear 








Forestry. 
By Mr. MORSE 

S. 1944. A bill for the establishment of a 
Commission on Revision of the Antitrust 
Laws of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 





By Mr. McCARRAN 
S. 1945. A bill for the relief of E. S. Berne 
S. 1946. A bill for the relief of Erich Anton 
Helfert: and 
S. 1947. A bill f 


e Comn 


wr the relief 


f Felix Kort- 
the Judiciary 
AINING BENEFITS 
VETERANS 


littee on 
EDUCATIONAL AND TR 
FOR CERTAIN 
Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Georgia Mr 
Georce!} and myself, I introduce a bill 
to provide certain educational and train- 
ing benefits to veterans who served in 
the active military, naval, c ir service 
on or after June 
f 





27, 1950, and I request 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The VICE 
jection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the introduction of the 
bill. Why is the reference to the Finance 
Committee? Does the Finan~~ Commit- 
tee have jurisdiction? 


PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
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Mr. KERR. The chairman of that 
committee and I are the authors of the 
bill, and we would like to have it referred 
to that committee, which has some juris- 
diction with reference to veterans. If it 
is found later that the bill should be 
referred to another committee, there will 
be no argument about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no reason for 
objecting to its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. If it has jurisdiction, 
that is where the bill should go anyway. 
I was wondering if there was some 
special reason for such reference. I take 
the Senator’s observation at its face 
value, and will make no objection. Cer- 
tainly if the Committee on Finance has 
jurisdiction that is where the bill ought 
to go. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the 
Senator ask that the bill be referred to 
the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it will be so referred. 

The bill (S. 1940) to provide certain 
educational and training benefits to vet- 
erans who served in the active military, 
naval, or air service on or after June 27, 
1950, introduced by Mr. Kerr on behalf 
of himself and Mr. GrorGE, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


CONVEYANCE TO KENTUCKY OF CLERK'S 
DESK FORMERLY IN SENATE CHAMBER 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I submit 
a short resolution conveying to the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky the clerk’s desk 
formerly used in the Senate Chamber. 
The resolution is sponsored by myself, 
as chairman of the Special Committee 
on Reconstruction of Senate Roof and 
Skylights and Remodeling of Senate 
Chamber, and on behalf of the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], and the junior Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 


The resolution (S. Res. 185) was read 
by the chief clerk (Emery L. Frazier), 
as follows: 


Whereas the Special Committee on Recon- 
struction of Senate Roof and Skylight and 
Remodeling of Senate Chamber created 
under Public Law 155, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, have, under authority of Public Law 
731, Eighty-first Congress, replaced the Sen- 
ate rostrum with new desks for the President 
of the Senate and the Senate Clerks; and 

Whereas said special committee is further 
authorized under said Public Law 731, Eighty- 
First Congress, where materials of historical 
interest are removed and not reused, to 
authorize the disposal of same in such 
manner as it may direct; and 

Whereas the Senate, by Senate Resolution 
357, Eighty-first Congress, conveyed as a gift 
to Vice President ALBEN W. BarK.ey, of Ken- 
tucky, the Presiding Officer’s desk, occupied 
by him as President of the Senate and Vice 
President of the United States, for his 
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lifetime, and thereafter to the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky; and 

Whereas the desk used by the Senate 
clerks was a part of said rostrum, similar in 
architecture and design, and comparable 
with the Presiding Officer’s desk in historical 
interest, and likewise should be preserved for 
its historical significance and associations; 
and 

Whereas the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
has designated its Old Capitol Building as 
a proper place for the preservation and pub- 
lic display of articles of historical interest to 
Kentucky and the Nation, under custody and 
supervision of the Kentucky State Historical 
Society; and 

Whereas the Senate Chamber in said Capi- 
tol Building would be an ideal place for the 
preservation and display of this clerks’ desk, 
and for the additional reason that the com- 
panion desk of the Presiding Officer, now 
the property of Vice President Atsen W. 
BarRKLEY, will eventually be placed in this his- 
toric chamber, thereby keeping the old Sen- 
ate rostrum intact; and 

Whereas the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
through its Kentucky Historical Society, 
would be honored to be intrusted with the 
preservation and public display of said desks 
in the Senate Chamber of its Old Capitol 
and preserve for posterity this historic ros- 
trum: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the clerks’ desk removed 
from the Senate Chamber be conveyed as a 
gift to the Commonwealth of Kentucky; 
that it shall be placed in the Senate Chamber 
of the Old Capitol Building in Frankfort, 
Kentucky; and that all historical data con- 
cerning this historic rostrum be properly 
displayed, including a copy of this resolu- 
tion. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


PRICING PRACTICES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 719) to establish beyond 
doubt that, under the Robinson-Patman 
Act, it is a complete defense to a charge 
of price discrimination for the seller to 
show that its price differential has been 
made in good faith to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT ON 

ATCHAFALAYA RIVER, LA. (S. DOC. 

NO. 53) 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated May 
1, 1951, from the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, together with ac- 
companying papers and illustrations, on 
a review of a report on the Atchafalaya 
River, La., with a view to providing an 
adequate navigable channel from the 
Mississippi River via Old and Atchafa- 
laya Rivers to Morgan City, La., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, United States Sen- 
ate, adopted on September 23, 1949, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works and printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, with illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 
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DESIGNATION OF AUGUST 1951 AS FLOOD- 
RELIEF MONTH—PROCLAMATION BY 
LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR AND ACTING 
GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a proclamation by 
the lieutenant governor and acting gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, desig- 
nating the month of August 1951 as 
Flood-Relief Month in the State of New 
York, and urging the men and women of 
New York to cooperate with their usual 
wholehearted generosity to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

The disastrous flood now raging in the 
Middle West has caused damage of appalling 
dimensions to a large and important section 
of our country. Thousands of unfortunate 
people are homeless. The resources of the 
American Red Cross are being strained to 
the utmost in providing relief for the people 
of the devastated areas. More than 42,000 
persons are being fed and cared for daily. 

The present measures are only temporary 
and a prelude to the formidable task lying 
ahead of the Red Cross. Many of the flood 
victims are without adequate resources for 
their own rehabilitation. It is essential to 
rebuild and refurnish thousands of homes, 
to provide medical care and to aid these 
people in other ways. 

The American Red Cross needs $5,000,000 
for the accomplishment of this humane and 
vital purpose. This is not a local problem, 
it is a Job in which we all must help. 

Now, therefore, I, Frank C. Moore, Lieuten- 
ant Governor and Acting Governor of the 
State of New York, do hereby proclaim the 
month of August, 1951, as Flood Relief 
Month, and I urge the men and women of 
New York to cooperate with their usual 
wholehearted generosity to the American 
Red Cross. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal of 
the State at the capitol in the city of Albany 
this 25th day of July A. D. 1951. 

By Lieutenant Governor and Acting Gov- 
ernor: 

Frank C. Moore. 

Secretary to the Governor: 

James C. HaGerry. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees, 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, AND 
SO FORTH, PRINTED IN THE APPEN- 
DIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, and so 
forth, were ordered to be printed in the 
Appendix, as follows: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

Statement prepared by him regarding in- 
vestigation of RFC loan to the American 
Lithofold Co. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him at the dedication 
of the Golden Slipper Square Club camp for 
underprivileged children at Bartonsville, 
Pa., July 15, 1951. 














1951 


By Mr. MUNDT: 
Interview regarding proposed North-South 
political alliance, between Senator Munot 
and the editorial staff of the United States 
News and World Report. 
By Mr. WILEY: 

Address regarding trip to Europe by mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
relations, broadcast by him from Station 
WLS, Chicago, on July 30, 1951. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

Articles by William R. Mathews, editor and 
publisher of the Arizona Daily Star, from 
the issues of July 27 and July 28, 1951, re- 
garding improvement in conditions in 
Europe as a result of United States assistance. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

Address by W. Kingsland Macy, of New 
York, in regard to the release from prison of 
Charles Luciano, broadcast from Station 
WOR, New York City, July 17, 1951. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Letter from Irvin L. Cowger, department 
adjutant, American Legion, Topeka, Kans., 
in regard to the work done by the Legion- 
naires of Kansas during the recent flood 
disaster. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

Excerpts from translation of a series of 
three articles by Edouard Sablier, published 
in Le Monde, of Paris, France, July 6, 7, and 
8, 1951. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Excerpt from article entitled “How To 
Heckle Stalin,” written by Stanley Frank, and 
published in the Saturday Evening Post of 
July 7, 1951. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

Article entitled “Government Losing Rep- 
utation as Country’s Ideal Employer,” 
written by Joseph Young and published in 
the Washington Star of July 29, 1951. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

Article entitled “The Phantom American 
Negro,” written by George S. Schuyler and 
published in the Freeman for April 23, 
1951, with reference to the European view 
of the American treatment of Negroes. 

Sermon on the subject A New Strategy 
for Peace, by Dr. John T. Wayland, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of North Wilkesboro, 
N.C. 





By Mr. MORSE: 

Letter entitled “Tactics and Reasoning 
Questioned,” from Elton Atwater, dated 
July 28, 1951, and addressed to the editor of 
the New York Times. 


ASHTRAYS IN THE PRESIDENT’S PER- 
SONAL AIRPLANE—ACCURACY OF 
STATEMENT OF JACK LAIT QUES- 
TIONED 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a brief 
statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina may proceed. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I know 
there is a great deal of extravagance in 
the Government, and that much money 
is being wasted in various departments, 
but I think it unfortunate, sometimes, 
that reckless statements are made in the 
public press or over the radio about ex- 
travagances in expenditures for partic- 
ular items, particularly statements 
which are so fantastic as one which ap- 
peared recently to which I wish to call 
attention. 

Walter Winchell writes a syndicated 
column for the newspapers. He is on 
vacation, and during this time Jack Lait 
is supplying and filling Mr. Winchell’s 
column, On Saturday, July 21, the fol- 
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lowing statement appeared in this col- 
umn: 

The ashtray, hand made to fit on the arm 
of President Truman's seat in his personal 
plane, cost $18,000—says the man who made 
it. 

That statement, which appeared in 
this syndicated column, as I say, on Sat- 
urday, July 21, was so fantastic that I 
had a member of my staff on the inves- 
tigating committee look into it, to see 
what the facts were. He has now re- 
ported to me as follows: 

With reference to the attached statement 
by newspaper columnist, Jack Lait, I per- 
sonally inspected the President's personal 
airplane, the Independence on this date at 
National Airport. 


That was July 28, 1951. 

I found: 

1. There is no ashtray in the arm of the 
seat the President occupies in the plane. 

2. There is an ashtray in each corner of 
the work table in the President’s compart- 
ment of the plane. I would estimate that 
each cost about $1. 

3. There is a standard airline-type ashtray 
in the arm of each of the seats in the main 
passenger compartment of the plane. 

4. There is a standard airline-type ashtray 
in the pilots’ compartment of the airplane. 

5. There are no other ashtrays in the air- 
plane. 

P. S—The President does not smoke. 


Here is an instance of a columnist stat- 
ing that the ashtray used by the Pres- 
ident on his plane cost $18,000. To be- 
gin with, according to the statement of 
the investigator, of the few ashtrays 
which were in the plane, none cost more 
than $1. I cannot understand why reck- 
less statements of this sort are made, but 
so many people have heard so many 
statements about extravagance in the 
Government that they accept every 
statement as being true. Here is a 
statement conveying to the public the 
idea that $18,000 was spent for an insig- 
nificant thing such as an ashtray. 
Everyone, including the man who wrote 
it, should realize that the statement 
could not be true. The investigation 
shows that the ashtrays cost about $1 
apiece, and that there was no extrava- 
gance, in any way, in connection with 
their purchase. 

I felt that the statement referred to 
should be corrected, since it was such an 
outstanding misrepresentation of facts. 


SITUATION WITH RESPECT TO NARCOTICS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have a state- 
ment printed in the body of the Recorp. 
The statement deals with the problem of 
narcotic addiction and the improvement 
in enforcement on the part of Federal, 
State, and local governments. I know 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
O’Conor] has given leadership with re- 
spect to this particular problem, and I 
think he will be interested in reading 
the text of the statement and will appre- 
ciate the research which has gone into its 
preparation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Minnesota ask that the 
statement be printed in the body of the 
REcoRD? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think it is very im- 
portant. I am not objecting. Will the 
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Senator state the length of the state- 
ment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is approximate- 
ly eight pages, double space, and con- 
tains about six pages of tables. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


The drive for economy in the Congress is 
commendable and has the support of the 
American people. It is essential, however, 
that we distinguish between effective, whole- 
some economy and a false economy which is 
short-sighted in its implications and un- 
healthy in its effect on the American society 
In connection with the appropriation for the 
Treasury Department that the Congress be 
wary lest its drive for economy seriously en- 
danger the health and welfare of our people 
and, particularly, the lives of our children 
The Treasury Department has the responsi- 
bility through its Bureau of Narcotics to pro- 
tect the American people from a very serious 
physical and emotional plague. 

In recent months the American people 
have had it made vividly clear to them that 
the use of narcotics, particularly by children, 
is spreading and is creating a cancer within 
every community. These vegetable 
stances, derivative or synthetic, which when 
taken in moderate amounts tend to soothe 
and stimulate the senses, in fact cause stupor 
and convulsions and distress to many thou- 
sands. When taken repeatedly they form a 
habit that can only be stopped at the cost of 
intense physical and psychological distress. 
This addiction leads its victims to lose the 
power of self-control. 

Recent statistics indicate serious increases 
in the number of admissions to narcotics 
hospitals in spite of the fact that we were 
making real progress up until recently. The 
total number of narcotic drug addicts in 
the United States declined from 150,000 to 
200,000 in 1914 to 48,000 in 1948. Yet, as the 
distinguished chairman of the Special Senate 
Committee To Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce, the Senior Senator 
from Maryland, Mr. O’Conor, has reported, 
the number of users of narcotics under the 
age of 21 has increased 600 percent during 
the past several years. The New York Times 
of June 19, 1951, stated that the use of 
narcotics has attained epidemic proportions 
in nine major cities, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Washington, Baltimore, 
Mew Orleans, San Francisco, and New York. 

The United States Public Health Service 
recently reported that at its narcotics hos- 
pital in Lexington, Ky., admissions increased 
from 52 in 1948 to a peak of 440 teen-agers 
in 1950. According to the district attorney's 
Office in the city of New York, street sales of 
narcotics in that city alone amount to more 
than $1,000,000 annually. Arrests in that 
city for illegal use of the drugs have inereased 
from 712 in 1946 to 2,482 in 1950. In 1946 
6 teen-agers were charged with the posses- 
sion of narcotics as compared to 65 in 1950 
and as compared to 59 as of April of thi 
year. 

I asked unanimous consent that a table 
stating the extent of the violations reported 


sub- 


for the calendar year 1951 be printed as 
appendix 1 and that a chart on the same 
subject from the Annual Report of the 


Treasury Department for 1950 be printed as 
appendix 2. 

What can our Government do about this 
scourge? We have many statutes on the 
books dealing with the subject These in- 
clude: The Vehicle Forfeiture Law, as 
amended August 9, 1950 (49 U. S. C. 781 et 
seq.); the Harrison Narcotic Act of 1914; the 
Marijuana Tax Act of 1937; the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which prevents interstate 
transportation of drugs that are unauthor- 
ized; the Opium Poppy Control Act of 1942 
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These laws are insufficient, however, unless 
they are properly enforced. 

The Bureau of Narcotics in the Treasury 
Department is charged with the investiga- 
tion, the detection, and the prevention of 
violations of the Federal statutes dealing 
with narcotics. The shocking fact, Mr. Presi- 

dent, is that the history of the appropria- 
tions for this Bureau shows a steady decline 
in our appropriations for its operation and in 
the total number of its agents, even though 
the menace which it has the responsibility to 
combat keeps increasing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a table 
showing the appropriations for the total 
number of agents of the Bureau of Narcotics 
from the fiscal year 1930 to date incorporated 
as appendix 3. That table will reveal that 
whereas in 1930 the Bureau had a total of 281 
agents it now has a total of 188 agents. Iam 
informed by the Bureau that the number of 
agents now employed is totally inadequate to 
cope with the problem of narcotic control 
effectively. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
included as appendix 4 a table showing the 
number of agents of the Bureau and their 
location. I bring to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that there are only three 
agents in my city of Minneapolis and that 
there is only one agent in the city of Omaha, 
Nebr., so that for the whole Twelfth District, 
in which my State is represented, there are a 
total of only four agents. It is the duty of 
the men in this district to cover not only 
their respective States but also the surround- 
ing States in our region. The difficulty of 
adequate enforcement is thus quite appar- 
ent to the naked eye. 

The Customs Bureau in the Treasury De- 
partment also has a major responsibility for 
narcotics control. It is this Bureau which 
has charge of the ports and borders of our 
country and which must prevent the entry 
of narcotics into the United States. Let us 
look for a moment at the status and opera- 
tion of that agency. 

There are three branches of the Customs 
Bureau dealing with this question. There 
are today approximately 825 port patrol offi- 
cers who search, guard, and patrol vessels 
and piers; 2,600 customs inspectors who re- 
ceive and release freight, imported merchan- 
dise, and examine luggage and vehicles; and 
189 investigative officers who attempt to 
track down violators of the laws. This staff 
has a very difficult task because the capture 
of smugglers is dificult. Heroin and cocaine 
are usually smuggled in small amounts of 
about two pounds and are carried on the 
person of the smuggler. In order to find 
the cache the Inspector must practically dis- 
robe the smuggler. Since it is impossible to 
force all persons entering this country to dis- 
robe, the task of preventing smuggling be- 
comes difficult. The smugeling of marijuana 
occurs mostly between Brownsville, Tex., 
and El Paso, Tex., where it is carried over the 
border in sacks which weigh about 150 
pounds. Our Government does not have a 
sufficient number of enforcement officers to 
adequately patrol that area. Within the past 
year, therefore, there were only 210 seizures 
of narcotics by the Customs Bureau. Fur- 
thermore, as compared with 1,735 ounces of 
raw opium seized in 1949, only 645 ounces 
where seized in 1950. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a chart showing these seizures in 
detail, from a Treasury Department report 
of June 30, 1950, be printed as appendix 5 
and that another chart showing seizures of 
prepared opium from 1932 to 1950 be printed 
as appendix 6. The comparative decline in 
seizures for 1950, Mr. President, is most dis- 
turbing and should call for immediate action 
by the Congress and the executive agencies, 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT NARCOTICS? 


Many proposals have been made to deal 
with this most serious menace to our civili- 
zation. The Commission on Narcotic Drugs 


of the United Nations Economic and Social 
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Council has considered the draft of an agree- 
ment to limit the production of opium to 
the world's medical and scientific needs. 
The principal sources of raw opium today 
are Iran, Thailand, Turkey, China, Mexico, 
and India. Italy and Turkey have become 
the principal sources of illicit heroin for 
many parts of the world. Cocaine is made 
from the leaves of the South American coca 
plant. A tentative agreement with regard 
to opium control has already been reached 
between Turkey, Yugoslavia, Iran, and India. 
It is most crucial that we develop a United 
Nations distributing agency for narcotic 
drugs to which all the producing countries 
will sell their entire supply and that this 
agency in turn regulate by international 
agreement the distribution of those narcotics. 

A number of legislative proposals have also 
been made here in the Congress. I am proud 
to be the sponsor of a bill, S. 1186, which will 
make significant strides toward regulating 
the use of habit-forming drugs in the United 
States. The distinguished junior Senator 
from Tennessee, Mr. KEFAUVER, has likewise 
introduced a bill to tighten the penalty for 
the illegal sale of narcotics. 

Narcotics legislation has been enacted by 
most States in the Union. The Uniform 
Narcotic Drug Act and other adequate leg- 
islation has been enacted by all States ex- 
cept Kansas, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Washington. 

There is no substitute for effective local 
law-enforcement action. The Federal Gov- 
ernment alone cannot do the job. Local 
communities must be alerted to the danger 
and to their responsibilities. Local legisla- 
tures must act. Local police officials must 
be prepared to meet the criminal acts. My 
own State of Minnesota in recent years and 
my own city of Minneapolis have attempted 
to meet their local enforcement responsibili- 
ties. A 1950 survey in our State showed 
that 118 persons were considered to be drug 
addicts compared to 264 in a comparable sur- 
vey conducted in 1938. This is still serious 
in that it makes the addict total for our 
State one for every 25,000 of our population. 
This is believed to be a great deal lighter 
than in many States, but is still much too 
high a ratio. The number of 118 in our 
State, with a population of 3,000,000, when 
compared to the number of 500 to 600 addicts 
residing in the District of Columbia, with a 
population of 1,500,000, points up the fact 
that vigorous local law enforcement does 
have an effect. 

A vigorous educational program is like- 
wise needed in our schools. Many States do 
have educational programs depicting the 
evils of narcotics. The city of New York is 
now engaging in such an undertaking. We 
need more effective, direct, and imaginative 
action on the Federal level. 
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The United States Office of Education to- 
gether with the National Institute of Mental 
Health and other interested parties has re- 
cently met to deal with the problem of what 
we can do in the field of education to combat 
the narcotic menace. Meetings, however, 
are not enough. There is no excuse in say- 
ing that the problem is primarily a health 
problem and does not relate to education. 
The problem of narcotics must be met at all 
levels of government, and it must be met 
by every educational technique at our 
command. 
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Violations reported, calendar year 1950 
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State Nar- Mari- 
cotics | juana 

a ida Rihanna sinnanini 31 9 
Bac onk nee biaditabonathatieca! 3 6 
Bas canccanuiciutenaieta 35 34 
A. ocecaniinemsnadiainae 24 4 
ted a celine cwile 390 108 
IN ltd oie pdnlcnioeian 21 90 
IE, inks onan omathonaninic 18 7 
SR iia SRS ondinaen Was tah Be ndaiiowens 
District of Columbia.................. | ae 
Florida nab manbaen misaieinieaae 31 14 
CCG ocussieseuweeue 21 5 
Hawaii 14 7 
Idaho... iin 2 
Titinois.. 330 101 
Indiana 39 7 
Iowa 7 7 
Kansas 6 3 
DIT Vancndenndasenmenstibiliadie 1, 059 23 
INSEE TEE aahp Catal et piece 132 OS 
BEES ol enwadiptlotse adtaces dence BE iw cntie : 
RSs 5 in sialic becteidinhbaitteiibin 87 37 
Massachusetts. ................. ----| 70 10 
I os irntniet na Rion tea tinataann 107 3° 
Rt ate oes | 2 si) 
PE db dotnahddedidnakeodein 23 1 
PE isnetes Semnaswesionyeentin om 79 32 
TT aie tnd ialetaiea aise waned 18 1 
a a a a ee 7 10 
PCN aticktbcindvicto dude SYP 43 3 
New Hampshire. ............. ee B deataee 
I I i ta atta ieatell onan 242 60 
I ie i eae : 3 28 
ROOT SOND sh. th oabdaicetnoiniée puald 572 85 
North Carolina...........s«<-- 46 6 
eee wetshentogetansa 
ap I: lille Sl i oi 208 79 
i cchncnécbocnvcncsbecet 130 31 
0 RR ae RPA baie 23 l 
IT, cicndeknscaneiaen 134 49 
acide ne ie ast 7 8 
South Carolina. 16 4 
South Dakota Scbeliat gi idscsee 
I  tnctigiinddniptanictindtaie biog 32 9 
SEE, cbe<e lat 246 123 
a emninns : 33 9 
Vermont... exe Otiinc.. 
Virginia... .... ‘ 12 6 
Washington... wisi 86 22 
Pe ee nndibbanctistunaeccnsd Te ectnetindes 
ai <hickdindivecdieameaen bode 24 3 
We ciccnnnctitnideanyaiiineblated 3 | 2 

WO nt bstbitmnicctitetcabinedes 4, 494 | 1, 490 








' Includes many addicts from other States arrested by 
agents for violation of a Kentucky addict law. 
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Number of violations of the narcotic and marijuana laws reported during the fiscal year 
1951, with their dispositions and the penalties 





Narcotic laws 





Marijuana law 





Registered persons 











Nonregistered persons | Nonregistered persons 











Pending July 1, 1040. ...........-.cs..- 419 
Reported during 1950: 
SUNN Fissit cccdinsatiesinlpbottoadynciietiicneinga 290 2, 72 640 
NE Sa tl whinakeihabicciinichbdlidireieatial 18 1, 379 1,112 
Total to be disposed of...........- 727 5, 410 2, 233 
_———— — 
Convicted: 
oC ainda ee 45 12 963 1, 216 383 105 
Wc incitddsdiahisletbeleuibichammendide 5 7 435 564 485 312 
Acquitted 
Sch cdkinnticsnicinnpniliiidnpindenttndnanl Ss leeseeecanene 24 55 17 12 
} ekinebiindimentnn cnn wal S Thdceucestebe 8 31 23 0 
Supe 
Se 321 6 375 101 108 21 
Pec sdskchiccscant poutevensernne 15 2 119 102 144 51 


1 Federal cases are made by Federal officers working independently while joint cases are made by Federal and 


State officers working in cooperation, 
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APPENDIX 2—Continued 
Number of violations of the narcotic and marijuana laws reported during the fiscal year Treasury Department, Bureau of N tics— 
1951, with their dispositions and the penalties—Continue ite? ippropriations and j 
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Narcotic laws Marijuana law 










Registered persons Nonregistered persons | Nor 






Fecleral 
court 


Federal State | Federal | 
court 

















Compromi } 
Fede eceereeceeeecesoceeceeeesooos| 8 8 8 8 FD lwweweceweee~|  & lawene ~*-- 







eo ff eee 












4) See ee 241 | 1, 4l¢ Wid 104 oe } 














Pending June 4 en 
Sentences imposed: | Yrs, Mos, | Yrs, Mos. | Yrs. Mos. | Yrs. Mos. | Yrs. Mos. | Yrs. Mos a : 
INO i nis tenia seaii alien eacliiiinal | os 3) 11 6} 1,913 10} 1,024 $ 593 75 3 M4 } “ ona 






| 13 . v 2 ss 4 il tit eo | 264 1 






Fines imposed: oe | ; 1 
Ne ile ee $26, 552 |..... $72, 889 $7, 092 $11, 12 $928 : ver = : 
PEE sanndiinebubininteusd cainieniaeattaaa Rckaciaah : 18, 792 5 5. 449 












2 Represents 69 cases which were compromised in the sum of $12,020, 
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Headquarters and branch offices, Bureau of Narcotics (Feb. 1, 1951) " 
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BI ice Sia tee osetia a telcanat 1120 Post Office 





. Boston 9 









a a a 1 | 163-M Federal Bld box 1, z l Pi Spruce (+1 
NN, SE dhe, Us UH inners Renn eaten ? 5 | Suite 605, 90 Church St-.. Re > tects } 
















40144 Post Office Bldg idodietiianind watabiite ...-| Washingtor 1824, 







Buffalo 3, N. Y 
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TN foie a te 2 | S58 Industrial Office Bldg a : Market 3-5205 
3. Philadelphia 6, Pa........ 4 | 605 U, S. Customhouse Market 7-6000, exter n 300 (d t line, Market 7-4298), 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa 2 | 519 New Post Office and Courthouse Bldg., P.O. Box | Grant 1-800, extension 64s ‘ 
| 1614 (zone 30 } 
Te  e 4) 314 Post Office Bldg . aa a Sel, Mulber S20, exter 28 t line, I 5 1725). 
Washington 25, D, C 4} Room 8218, 1300 E St. NW ; eas an Executive 6400, extension 758, 
Charlotte, N. C....... 1 | 231 Post Office Bldg, (box 186é cnn eaekinsdialicaadiies ‘ 6-1S7t 
Greensboro, N, C.. 2 | 419 Post Office Bldg. (bex 1 es | SON. 
Roanoke, Va....... 1 | 304 Post Office Bldg. (box 2207 secechaitinestinenatealliiii 2-415 ¥ 
Charleston, W. Va. 1 | 218 U. S. Courthouse (box 1981)... ST 
6. Atlanta 3, Ga..........- 3 | 613 Atlanta Journal Bldg ae : Main 4252-4253 
Augusta, Ga.. ia 1 | 207 Post Office Bldg. (box 447 i ‘ ; ose 2-5722 
Jacksonville 1, Fla. ’ . 1 | 423 Post Office Bldg. (box 4995 . E L 1-7111, station 199 
Miami 7, Fla......... a 1 | 319 Post Office Bldg. (box 1148 7 sii ate +5431, extension 68, 
Birmingham 1, Ala.............. ake 1 | 44 Post Office Bldg. (box 2137 aie 7 3-741 ‘ 
Bo 6) 3} 418 Federal Bldg., P. O. Box 537...... ree Jackson 1361, extensions 390 and 391 (night, Jack 1745). 
Lexington 81, Ky 2 | 335 Post Office Bidz. (box 64 on ap ieainttsiaiaikininapitaeall 
Knoxville 9, T 1 | 325 Post Office Bide. (box 1506 oe ; senctnaaal ae 
Nashville 2, T 0 | 331 Federal Bidg. (box 1189 puteabitinaieeias Ge 
Memphis 1, Te 1 334) Post Office Bldg. (box 617 ‘adnate aa -----| S-OS13 
8. Detroit 26, Mich 8 | 802 Federal Bldg_.. hinmuteiniiéa EOD Woodward 3-9330, « 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio... } 2 | 206 Federal Bidg. (box 865)........ all cc aa | ! y 
‘leveland 13, Ohio. 2 | 502 Federal Bldg....... ed sdunnbenseell Ee 
Columbus 15, Ohio... 1 | 239 Federal Bidg__. E ele ld aa _..| Main #41 
Toledo 4, Ohio...... 7 1 | 304 U. S. Court and Customhouse...................... Adan 
Se ee 16 | 817 U.S. Post Ollice Bldg ae 2 Scab Wabast 





Federal Bldg (box 1035)...............-- oe | 4671, exter 


Fe 

Federal Bldg (box 415)__. s tae at -<c---| Market 1 
203 Federal Bldg (box 63) 
7 Fe 







I Bi nivctinnindatntnedsacuiniand 
DIINO. DINED no cedunsitianieinmerduneiiie 







= et et et 







































I, TI een silane creamed a 7-2041 

Bh eS Bes at tnnccecnndeccestenmtbadiel 14 Federal Oflice Bidg. (box 4150)............. -.-----| Capitol 9632-0633 

Teletypewriter HO-555 

ie ta 2 | 1604 Santa Fe Bldg. (box 1715) ate _....| Riverside 6951, extensions 525-526. 
at Wh, TUN «<< wceeamebinnmaimeetetamnibries 0 | 205 U. 8. Courthouse Bldg. (box 658)... : ss 7922 
Fort Worth 2, Tex... 1 | 10 U. S. Courthouse Bldg Edison 5361, extension 342, 
San Antonio 6, Tex... i 3 | 413 Post Office r. (box 2727 7 ee THA, exter n 269. 
pO ee a 1 106 Post Office Bldg. (box 1745) . sl $4187 
Ul eee ee 4 | 520 Federal Office Bldg. (box 1192 Seacottersinakdaiass Magr 271, extensions 368-369 

11, Kansas City 6, Mo £ | 743 U. 8, Courthouse iain \ r OS)4 and 3755, exter 20) 
St. Louis 1, Mo 2 | 643 U. 8. Court and Customhouse Bld M SLUO, ex 205 (1 t, M 8] 

1 | 401 Post Office Bldg. (box #4 2-873 

TN, Cs cacontouce 2 | 246 Post Office Bldg. (box 623)... . 1 HOM2 
Little Rock, Ark... 2 1 | 501 FeJeral Bldg. (box 5 en edhndahainies 24301 

I Bi BN nics dncnciidiiamamneniegtin 204 U. 8. Courthouse... Rontaeeeotiee : ..| Main 32 t 252 \ 11) 
RS a ear ee 1 | 414 Post Office Bld “ oat iia Atlantic exter n 5¥ 

13. Denver 2, Colo. ........... 4 100 U. 8, Customhouse, post office box 1588, zone 1-.. Keystone 1, ex on 463, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah.. . 1 | 443 Post Office Bldg. (box 804, zone 10)................. 2552, extension 396, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex...... : 1 | 313-C Federal Office Bldg. (box 93)............ ae 6741, extension 1S 

Sf | ae 11 | Room 2104, 100 McAllister St.................-...-.... Hemlock 1-3975 and 1-3976 (direct line, H 





SO ee Ble Gi een devkecccescssseees 









Sacramento 6, Calif........-<<ecececcccecee 479 New Post Office Bldg. (box 1641)...........-.-....-- 






















Phoenix, Ariz.... 2) 211 New Post Office B t 3-1203 
TOs Mi tditnsuiantintidiinnabdaouehes 0 | 318 Federal Bldg (box 1349 $-1271 
I a i 3 | 205-B Post Office and Courthouse...................... 
15. Seattle 4, Wash... PE te A ee ree eas See Sene q 7 O7 
Portland 5, Oreg aa 1 230 U. 8. Courthouse (box 1008 ind asia Atw ve 
16. Honolulu 1, T. H.... ae nabs 1 | 575 Alexander Young Bidg., Post Office Box 3285.......- 5-SU78. 
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! 
OT aD: aaa ae 





Speciai Field Force, Washington, D. C..........-.- S liasmeictipasaseaetiuecineinesienete nena cititaeaiadiaina 
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APPENDIX 5 


Seizures for violations of customs laws, fiscal 
years 1949 and 1950 


Percent- 
































age in- 
Seizures 1949 100 ae 
crease 
-) 
anndinsitnndainnatl niet 
. | 
Automobiles and trucks: 
OEE Fckcctinveascicd 441 445) 1.1 
WO ciietievnbnnetinndaial $518, 460, $398,910; —23.1 
Aircraft: | | 
5 a 8 5) —37.5 
ene ----| $206,900; $13,400) —93.5 
Boats | 
fe 39) 44, 12.8 
We vpnabininiinepammninds $1, 702, 954, $2, 822, 643 65.7 
Narcotics: j 
Ns iicanierinetaindidbatnioes 1, 260 1,059} —16.5 
VOiR0 2 ceccenecsscocsss $304, 636 $264,541, —13.1 
Liquors: | 
Co 4,91) 5, 385 9.9 
SRD cciremndnuinswagiee 32, 046) 33, 959 6.0 
Valne.....- -| $369,125} $382, 809 3.7 
Prohibited articles (ob- 
scene, lottery, etc.): 
eee ees 2, 4 1,787] —16.4 
i eee $34, 783 $13,430) —61.4 
Other scizures: | 
Numbef.....--.--cess-- 10, 923} 7, 553) —30.9 
——— = ——— —| — = 
Value: | 
Cameras $7,769! $32,317) 316.0 
Edibles and = farm | | 
products 339, 740) 29,133) —91.4 
Furs~—skins and 
manufactured 112, 606) 12,409; —89.0 
Guns and ammuni- | 
tion..... 20, 304 11,222} —45.0 
Jewelry, including 
ER onal 504,678} 190,057) —62.3 
Livestock 25,705] 10,562) —58.9 
Tobacco and manu- 
factures of idl 31, 735) &, 578] —73.0 
Watches and parts... 2,344) «279, 959) 2.7 
Wearing apparel __.- 63.085] 44,393] —20.6 
Miscellaneous. .......| 1,403,515) $44, 514] . —39.8 
Total value of other 
OT ee 2, 535,621! 1,463,145! —42.3 
——— = ——————> | 
Grand total: | | 
Number #........] 19, 731 15,784) —17.9 
Pi ncintindininite $5, 672, 459) $5, 359, 178 —5.5 
! Total number of seizures does not include number of 
automobiles, trucks, aircraft, d boats seized, since 
these are frequentiy scized in connection with seizures of 


liquor, narcotics, etc 
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Seizures of prepared opium from 1932 
through 1950 




















> | : | Kilo- ba 
Year Ounces Grains | grams Grams 
' 
m0 289 | 148 6 
11, o82 31 339 | 689 
| 6, URS 410 172 537 
) | 12,485 245 353 | vos 
y | 7,897 7 221 | 347 
937 12, 150 | 3s 344 | 205 
ees 21, 270 | 14 602 | 92 
SD apiineen 4,113 | | 16 610 
tained 1, 024 164 | 29 | 41 
| Spee 1, 813 57 | 51 | 401 
1942 1,851 161 52 | 436 
 Searae 2 4 138 72 | 540 
I isidieas 2, Sas 17 71 13 
1945 322 101 | 202 
eeenwnan 8 79 92 | 917 
DOT Bisnis 2, O84 283 M 615 
UR bad ah ae | 1, 211 69 | 34 338 
eel 1, 532 54 | 43 438 
1950.........-. 778 60 22 él 





The conclusions I draw from the study I 
have made of narcotics and from my own 
experience with the problem as the mayor 
of a large city is that our Government can- 
not evade its responsibility to act. We need 
more than speeches, more than meetings, 
and more than congressional investigations. 
If we are sincere in our efforts, we must pro- 
vide our law-enforcement agencies with the 
tools necessary to meet the narcotic menace, 
I am not prepared to say finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, whether the Bureau of Narcotics or the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is the better 
bureau in the field of law enforcement. It 
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is my feeling that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation should take over the narcotic en- 
forcement field so as to coordinate and fully 
utilize the excellent techniques which the 
FBI has developed in the field of law enforce. 
ment. I mean no reflection on the Bureau 
of Narcotics when I express this belief. But, 
whether it is the Bureau of Narcotics or the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation or the Cus- 
toms Service, the Congress must appropriate 
funds so that the appropriate Government 
agency can have the personnel and the re- 
sources to act and protect our Nation and 
our children. 

The reduction of expenditures in this area 
is not only false economy but dangerous. I 
am disappointed that the Bureau of the 
Budget has not seen fit to submit a program 
called for by the nature of the problem. As 
Members of Congress responsible to our con- 
stituencies, we dare not and should not and 
must not relax our energies or blind our- 
selves to the task ahead. 


FLOOD CLAIMS ACT OF 1951 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this week my good friend and dis- 
tinguished colleague, the chairman of 
the Senate Public Works Committee 
(Mr. CHavez], reported to the Senate on 
the conditions we found in our inspec- 
tion trip into the flood area in Missouri, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. His report was 
so comprehensive, so accurate, and so 
eloquent that there is certainly no need 
for me to repeat nor to amplify the stark 
facts which he has so well presented. 

It was an appalling and terrible sight. 
And the group of Senators who went to 
the scene of the floods to get a first-hand 
picture of the devastation, mind you, 
Mr. President, were merely spectators. 
We had not lived through days and 
nights of apprehension and dread and 
numbness and shock. We had not lost 
every earthly possession, seen our homes 
swept away, our families separated, all 
our wordly belongings demolished, the 
fruits of long years of toil and frugality 
ruined, our hopes and dreams of security 
shattered. We were spectators. We 
saw the desperate efforts of the people 
in the area to sandbag and hold back the 
rushing waters; we walked through the 
debris; we saw the destruction, mile upon 
mile and acre upon acre of it; we smelled 
the stench, which was horrible; and 
we talked to the people; but there was 
no possible way for us to transplant our- 
selves into the position of those people. 
We could understand, we could sympa- 
thize deeply and sincerely, we could vow 
never to let it happen again. But we 
simply could not grasp or share the true 
feelings of those people because we had 
not lived through the horrors of the 
flood and we had not experienced the 
psychological impact of utter helpless- 
ness and hopelessness and complete loss. 

All the Senators who saw the havoc 
and desolation of the area were, I am 
sure, convinced that we must do every- 
thing humanly possible to prevent such 
a catastrophe from ever occurring again 
and that we must meet the immediate 
needs in terms of emergency relief and 
shelter and extend every possible help 
for rehabilitation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished friend from South 
Carolina. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. The Committee on 
Banking and Currency held a meeting 
several days ago at which time the com- 
mittee discussed FHA matters and other 
matters pertaining to the bill in which 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEn- 
NInGs] and the Senator from Kansas 
{[Mr. ScHOEPPEL] and other Senators are 
interested. At that meeting a full dis- 
cussion of the entire subject matter was 
had. I wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Missouri for bringing up the sub- 
ject of providing relief in the flood dis- 
aster area at this time. As I said, the 
committee discussed FHA matters and 
other matters pertaining to legislation 
needed in connection with the flood dis- 
aster in Kansas, Missouri, and other 
States. The committee was of the unani- 
mous opinion that action should be taken 
immediately. 

I do not see any necessity for having 
any hearings on the House Joint Resolu- 
tion 303, which has come over from the 
House today. That is a measure to pro- 
vide housing relief in the Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Oklahoma flood relief disaster emer- 
gency. Since the members of the com- 
mittee have already discussed the sub- 
ject informally, hearings are not neces- 
sary, in my opinion. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency for 
the cooperaiton of himself and the mem- 
bers of his committee in connection with 
the furnishing of relief to the people in 
the flooded area. I see the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. ScHOoEPPEL] 
has risen. I hope he will permit me to 
complete my statement, which relates to 
another bill. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
measure referred to by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 303, deals with the type of legisla- 
tion which is much needed. It covers 
the emergency phase of the situation. It 
is a measure which should be enacted 
into law quickly, because the housing sit- 
uation in the flooded area is acute, and 
the joint resolution, in my humble opin- 
ion seems to provide the most practical 
way to handle the emergency expedi- 
tiously. I am indeed hopeful that the 
joint resolution will be promptly passed. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Kansas for his con- 
structive suggestions and his remarks 
upon the condition with which he is well 
familiar, which means so very much to 
the people of his great State. 

Mr. President, I should like to com- 
plete the statement which I undertook to 
make when the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency interrogated me in the belief that 
I was speaking on the joint resolution. 
I am speaking about a new bill which 
I am introducing and asking to have ap- 
propriately referred. It is a measure 
which has to do with disaster relief and 
deals with the entire emergency in dis- 
tressed areas. 

The swiftness with which the Congress 
met the appeal for emergency relief and 
passed the $25,000,000 disaster appropri- 
ation was an inspiring demonstration of 
the sympathy and humaneness and gen- 
erosity with which the American people 
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always respond in times of crisis and 
distress. These funds were used to meet 
the first critical needs for food and cloth- 
ing and shelter and medical assistance 
and to restore transportation and com- 
munications, 

To implement the rehabilitation, I 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution 87 
in the Senate on Monday and Repre- 
Sentative BoLLine introduced a compan- 
ion measure in the House to provide tem- 
porary housing for families who were 
made homeless by the flood. The meas- 
ure also amends section 8 of the National 
Housing Act to permit FHA-guaranteed 
leans of 100 percent within certain maxi- 
mum dollar limitations so that families 
whose homes and property were de- 
stroyed by this disaster can undertake 
the building of new homes. The joint 
resolution passed the House unanimous- 
ly, I understand, yesterday, and I hope 
that we may have a unanimous agree- 
ment to take it up in the Senate today. 

This measure and the emergency ap- 
propriation represent immediate and ur- 
gent steps to relieve human suffering. 
This is not the complete answer, how- 
ever. We are confronted with a situa- 
tion which has paralyzed a large section 
of our country. Not only the day-to-day 
routine of living but business and indus- 
try and agriculture have been so immo- 
bilized as to constitute a serious threat 
to the economy of that entire area. The 
impact is now being felt, and will con- 
tinue to be felt, by the entire Nation for 
some time to come in terms of the loss 
of productive capacity, particularly on 
defense contracts, the ruin of crops, the 
destruction of livestock, the disruption 
and delay in transporting vital materials. 


Because of the failure of the Govern- 
ment to control the waters, we are now 
faced with a serious problem. Not only 
must we meet the needs of the people 
of the area with humane measures, as 
we are now doing, but we must also 
recognize the value of these people as 
citizens and as producers and work to 
relieve the economic dislocation which 
has resulted. The estimated figure of 
more than a billion dollars in losses in- 
cludes only physical loss or damage. It 
does not take into account loss of pro- 
duction or of business, or sales volume 
or wages, all directly attributable to the 
flood. 

Mr. President, I believe in and support 
wholeheartedly the programs for eco- 
nomic and military aid for our friends 
and allies abroad. I also believe we have 
a responsibility to rehabilitate Ameri- 
cans. This is particularly true when we 
realize that these Americans are in this 
unfortunate position through no fault 
of their own. They could not have 
bought insurance to protect themselves 
against flood damage even if they 
wanted to, because insurance com- 
panies either will not write this kind 
of insurance for property directly in 
the area so susceptible to repeated floods 
or could do so only at exorbitant cost. 

In recognition of these factors, I am 
introducing a bill under the title of the 
Flood Claims Act of 1951. The purpose 
of this measure is to provide indemnity 
for property losses resulting from the 
1951 floods in the States of Missouri, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. The bill, I be- 








lieve, represents a new concept in meet- 
ing disaster in this country, but is pat- 

terned after the method used in the 

Philippine Rehabilitation Act creating 

a War Damage Commission which was 

authorized to make compensation for 

physical loss or damage to certain kinds 

of public and private property occur- 

ring in the Philippines as a result of 

World War II. 

Under this legislation, a Flood Claims 
Commission composed of five members 
would be appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The Commission would be directed 
to survey and determine the extent, lo- 
cation, and character of damage to 
property in the flood area and, based on 
its findings, set up a system for filing 
and adjudication and payment of claims. 
Claims would be discounted in accord- 
ance with a formula set forth in the bill. 

In addition, the measure authorizes 
Federal grants for repair or rebuilding 
of public property damaged by the flood 
on the basis of 50-percent contribution 
by the Federal Government. Where a 
State or local government could not 
match a Federal grant for this purpose, 
it would, under this measure, be eligible 
for a loan from the Government with 
which to match the Federal contribu- 
tion. This Federal assistance is partic- 
ularly important, for example, to air- 
ports, where runways and other facilities 
have suffered substantial damage. 

Provision for emergency aid and re- 
habilitation measures, while basic and 
indispensable, in no way absolve the 
Federal Government of its responsibility 
to provide the necessary protection by 
means of an integrated, comprehensive 
water program that takes into account 
the total needs of the area. While the 
Federal Government and the States have 
been dragging their heels on such a pro- 
gram year after year, the cumulative 
loss over these years has reached a figure 
of staggering proportions. In the final 
analysis, physical damage possibly can 
be repaired, although at terrific expense, 
but the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
man-hours and farm and factory output 
can never be made up. 

The need for economic rehabilitation 
in the flood area is so important because 
the capability and capacity of that large 
section of the country form an essential 
cog in our over-all economic and pro- 
ductive machine. In order for this ma- 
chine to function smoothly and at peak 
efficiency, this vital cog must be brought 
back into proper balance and alinement. 
We cannot afford further disruption and 
dislocation in our defense effort. The 
indemnity measure which I am today 
introducing is designed not only to meet 
our responsibilities to the citizens of the 
stricken area, but to further insure the 
maximum output of that area to help 
meet our economic and military needs. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1935) to provide payment for property 
losses resulting from the 1951 floods in 
the States of Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. HENNINGS, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
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REcorD a more detailed explanation of 
the provisions of this bill. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF FLoop Cratms AcT or 1951 








Under this legislation there would be es- 
tablished within the executive branch of the 
Government a Flood Claims ion of 
five members, appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
Two members of the Commission would ke 
residents of the flocd area. It would be the 
duty of the Commission, immediately upon 
its organization, to survey and determine 


the extent, location, and character of dam 

to property in the flocd area and thereafter, 
on the basis of its findings, to establish : 
system for the receipt and adjudication of 
claims for flood losses to property which 
would be paid by the United States. 

In recognition of the fact that the flood 
represents a national economic disaster for 
which the Federal Government should as- 
sume some responsibility for restoration of 
property losses, the bill provides a fo~mula 
for Federal grants which has as its chief 
purpose, recompense to those who are least 
able to recoup their losses without assistance 
from the Federal Government. Under this 
formula there would first be deducted from 
any claim the sum of $100. This limitation 
has been incorporated in order to prevent 
the filing of large numbers of frivolous 
claims. Thereafter, the claims would be 
discounted on the basis of 25 percent for the 
first $10,000, 50 percent for the next $90,000, 
and 75 percent of the remainder up to a 
statutory limitation of $1,000,000 on all 
claims for cny one claimant. The formula 
will also provide for the further reduction 
from approved claims of the value of prior re- 
habilitation not paid for by the claimant 
and the amount of any insurance or other 
indemnity collected or collectible for such 
losses. 

In addition, the measure also provides for 
vesting in the President, subject to delega- 
tion by him to appropriate agencies, authori- 
zation for Federal grants for the replace- 
ment, repair or rebuilding of public property 
damaged by the flood. These payments will 
be on the basis of 50-percent contribution by 
the Federal Government and would be sub- 
ject to the usual determinations concerning 
the fiscal resources of the State or local gove 
ernment entity involved. 5 

Finally, the bill would provide that in the 
event any State or local government could 
not match any Federal grant, it would be 
eligible to obtain a loan from the Federal 
Government with which to match the Fed- 
eral contribution. These loans would be re- 
payable over a period of 20 years at the going 
rate of interest for United States obligations 
of comparable term plus one-half percent. 

The bill also contains the customary ad- 
ministrative provisions with respect to the 
conduct of the business of the Commission 
and the programs authorized to be carried on 
by the President; defines the classes of per- 
sons qualified to be reimbursed for their 
losses; enumerates certain classes of property 
for which no repayment on account of loss or 
damage would be made, such, for example, as 
accounts receivable, records, bank deposits, 
securities, and the like. Criminal provisions 
are included, both to protect claimants and 
the United States. 

The life of the Commission has been set at 
2 years. 


HOUSING RELIEF IN THE MISSOURI- 
KANSAS-OKLAHOMA FLOOD DISASTER 
EMERGENCY 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
that House Joint Resolution 303 be laid 
before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the joint resolution (H. J, Res. 
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303) to provide housing relief in the 

Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma flood dis- 
aster emergency, which was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
303. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as I 
understand, this is not the measure to 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri previously referrea. This is a 
joint resolution which has been passed 
by the House. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
Nebraska is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. And it is now before 
the Senate with a request for its con- 
sideration. I should like to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas. Does 
the joint resolution apply strictly to 
housing in the disaster area? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is exactly the 
situation. It covers the emergency needs. 
It has to do with FHA housing and tem- 
porary housing. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. I 
was told last Thursday or Friday that a 
measure might come from the House 
which had to do with other provisions 
in the public housing bill, on which all 
could agree. I was wondering when that 
measure might come before the Senate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have spoken to 
Representative Spence twice in the past 
2 days. The members of the House 
committee are working diligently. Mr. 
SPENCE thought the defense-housing bill 
would be reported this week. That is 
the bill which contains the Wherry 
amendment, provision for veterans’ 
housing, and provision with respect to 
FHA insured housing to which the Sen- 
ator has reference. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire if the 
Senator from Missouri expects consid- 
eration of the joint resolution to take 
any appreciable amount of time? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
that so far as I know it will not take 
any longer time than the time required 
to vote upon it. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator be 
willing to agree that, if it takes any ex- 
tended period of time, more than half 
an hour, say, he will withdraw the joint 
resolution from consideration? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me say to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
that this is very important legislation. 
It involves temporary housing for peo- 
ple in the flooded area. Instead of tak- 
ing half an hour, I think the joint reso- 
lution can be passed in 2 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. If it does not mean that 
we shall not have a chance to debate 
the basing-point bill, Senate bill 719, I 
Shall be content. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I am sure it will 
not interfere with the bill referred to by 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair 
state that what the Senator from Mis- 
souri is really asking is that the unfin- 
ished business, which, according to the 
previous unanimous-consent agreement, 
is Senate bill 719, be temporarily laid 
aside for consideration of the House 
joint resolution. If it should require a 
longer time than seems necessary, the 
Senator from Louisiana can ask for the 
regular order, to bring the other bill 
before the Senate. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I should like to ask the Senator 
another question or two, because, as I 
understand, the House joint resolution 
is not the measure which the Senator 
from Missouri has been discussing. Am 
I correct in that respect? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Let me say to the 
distinguished minority leader that I in- 
troduced another bill, and I undertook 
to discuss it, in the hope of being able 
to call up for consideration late’ House 
Joint Resolution 303. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri a ques- 
tion. Is the Senator about to make a 
statement on the House joint resolution 
which he is asking to have passed? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I was about to make 
such a statement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then I will withhold 
any questions until the explanation has 
been given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 303? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution would provide basic au- 
thority to deal effectively with two urgent 
problems which have arisen in connec- 
tion with the flooded areas in Missouri, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. 

The first problem relates to the urgent 
necessity for providing temporary hous- 
ing or other emergency shelter immedi- 
ately for families rendered homeless by 
the flood disaster. Section 2 of the joint 
resolution, therefore, amends Public Law 
No. 875, Eighty-first Congress, which 
authorizes Federal assistance to States 
and local governments in major disasters 
to make it clear that the authorized 
assistance may, where necessary, include 
the provision of temporary housing or 
other emergency shelter for families, 
who as a result of the disaster are with- 
out housing or other emergency shelter. 
In this connection the present situation 
in Kansas City is extremely acute and 
emergency action to provide temporary 
shelter must be taken immediately. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I shall be glad to 
yield ina moment. I may say that Mr, 
Foley, of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, who has been in this area, states 
that this measure is required to help him 
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do his work effectively in the stricken 
region, and to place those who have suf- 
fered from the floods in temporary 
shelters. 

Mr. WHERRY. The public law which 
the distinguished Senator mentioned is 
the disaster relief measure, is it not? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Have appropriations 
been made for this purpose, or will ad- 
ditional appropriations be required? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I understand that 
appropriations have been made under 
the $25,000,000 relief bill which was 
passed a few days ago. 

Mr. WHERRY. What the Housing 
Administrator wishes is the additional 
authority which he feels to be necessary 
in order to permit the acquisition of 
temporary shelter. Is that correct? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am sure that the 
distinguished minority leader under- 
stands that many of these people are 
living in schools, churches, and tents. 
Many have no place to live. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As I understand, 
the House joint resolution is practically 
identical with Senate Joint Resolution 
87, which was introduced on Monday 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Missouri on behalf of himself, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN], and 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. ScHOEp- 
PEL]. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It is identical, with 
the exception of one amendment adopted 
in the House. Incidentally, the bill was 
unanimously reported from the House 
committee, and it was passed by the 
House without dissent or opposition yes- 
terday. The amendment involves the 
insertion of the words “or reconstruc- 
tion” after the word “construction” in 
both places where it occurs. In other 
words, it was believed in the House— 
and I am inclined to agree with the 
amendment—that in some cases in 
which a house was not completely de- 
molished reconstruction might be neces- 
sary, and the words “or reconstruction” 
oo added after the word “construc- 
tion.” 

Mr. SCHCEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The change re- 
ferred to in the measure which came over 
from the House, which the distinguished 
junior Senator from Missouri just men- 
tioned, was inserted in the House meas- 
ure in order to take care of structures in 
the flood areas which were destroyed to 
such extent that a fairly complete recon- 
struction job is required. That is the 
only change which was made in the 
measure introduced by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Missouri, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama and myself in the 
Senate. Is that not correct? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The distinguished 
Senator from Kansas is exactly correct. 
That is the only change which has been 
made, 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
if this measure would meet the requests 
which are made by Mr. Foley, of the 
Federal Housing Administration, to take 
care of the situation in Kansas not only 
with respect to the homes which have 
been completely destroyed, but those 
which have been damaged to such an 
extent that they may require repairs. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Imay say to the ais- 
tinguished Senator that this measure 
has the approval of Mr. Foley. In addi- 
tion, it has been informally cleared with 
the Bureau of the Budget and with Mr. 
Charles Wilson, for the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. Under title I of the Fed- 
eral Housing Act, as the Senator will re- 
call, modernization and renovation loans 
are already available for repair work. As 
I understand it, reconstruction aid under 
the terms of this bill would be available 
in the case when a person’s home was 
damaged to such extent that a rather 
extensive reconstruction job was re- 
quired. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I sincerely hope the 
Senate will immediately pass the joint 
resolution, because the situation in the 
flood areas in three States is critical. I 
am sure the enactment of the joint reso- 
lution would bring relief and comfort to 
the people who have lost their homes, 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his contribution. There is one 
other phase of the joint resolution which 
I believe should be mentioned. It re- 
lates to section 1. 

Section 1 of the joint resolution relates 
to the Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage and insurance programs for 
moderately priced housing. Under sec- 
tion 8 of the National Housing Act the 
FHA is authorized to insure mortgage 
loans up to 95 percent of properties ap- 
praised at $5,000 cr less or in high cost 
areas of 95 percent on up to $6,000 of ap- 
praised value. The maximum dollar 
mortgage limitations under section 8 
are therefore $4,750 and $5,600, respec- 
tively. 

Also under section 203 of the National 
Housing Act the FHA is authorized to 
insure 95 percent loans on homes ap- 
praised at $7,000 or less or in high-cost 
areas 95 percent loans on properties ap- 
praised at $8,000 or less. The maximum 
dollar limitations under section 203 of 
the National Housing Act would there- 
fore be $6,650 and $7,600, respectively. 

Section 1 of the joint resolution would, 
therefore, amend section 8 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act so as to permit 100 
percent FHA insured loans on properties 
appraised at $7,000 or less except that 
in high-cost areas this limit could be in- 
creased to $8,000. This insurance, how- 
ever, would be limited to those cases 
where the mortgagor is the owner and 
occupant of the property and establishes 
to the satisfaction of the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner that his home was de- 
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stroyed as a result of a flood or other 
catastrophe which the President pur- 
suant to the Disaster Relief Act (Pub- 
lic Law 75, 81st Cong.) has determined 
to be a major disaster. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 


Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, the 
amendment to the Housing Act is neces- 
sary to take care of the disaster flood 
area. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It applies only 
where houses have been destroyed by a 
flood or other catastrophe which the 
President has determined to be a major 
disaster under Public Law 875, Eighty- 
first Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Federal Housing 
Authority can raise the insurance up to 
100 percent of the value in the disaster 
area. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Yes; only in that 
area. 

Mr. WHERRY. What about critical 
defense areas? 

Mr. HENNINGS. It would not affect 
critical defense areas, for the reason that 
this legislation is designed to take care 
of the disaster area, proclaimed as such. 

This amendment, of course, would be 
of material assistance to those families 
in the flood areas who have lost all their 
property and would have no means of 
obtaining the down payment for a new 
small home which otherwise would be 
required. 

The joint resolution has the approval 
of the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, Raymond M. Foley, and has 
been informally cleared with the Bureau 
of the Budget and with Mr. Charles Wil- 
son, the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

We hope that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina will instruct 
the FHA to see to it that the 
builders do not profiteer by giving 
less than the full loan value to the 
homeless victims of the flood, and that 
the agency inspections will be most 
thorough and rigid. I know I can count 
on the Chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee |[Mr. MaysBanxk]}, his 
committee and staff to follow through 
and see that the job is well done. 

At this time, Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute to the distinguished majority 
leader, the able minority leader, the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency [Mr. Maypank], the senior 
Senator from Kansas | Mr. ScCHOEPPEL], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparK- 
MAN], the junior Senator from Kansas 

{Mr. Cartson], and to all Senators who 
today have displayed their awareness 
and understanding of the emergency and 
distress under which the people of our 
part of the country, who are good Amer- 
ican citizens, are laboring. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I want to thank 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennincs} for his kind remarks 
and for his good work in behalf of the 
victims of this terrible flood. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks 
a brief statement I prepared on the joint 
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resolution and an estimate of the dwell- 
ing units flooded in Kansas. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 








The immediate enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 303 is urgently needed to help 
relieve suffering and hardship caused by the 
lack of shelter in the flood disaster areas of 


Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma 

The first section of the resolution would 
amend the National Housing Act t 
more liberal mortgage insurance for those 
building low-cost homes to replace their 
homes lost in a flood or other major disas- 
ter. To take advantage of these terms, such 
@ person would have to establish that his 
home, which he occupied as owner or ten- 
ant, was destroyed, or partially destroyed, as 
a@ result of a flood or other catastrophe 
which the President has declared to be a 
major disaster under the Disaster Relief Act, 
Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress. The 
insured mortgage in these cases could equal 
100 percent of the value of the property, as 
compared to 95 percent authorized for low- 
cost homes under present law. 

This new FHA insurance authority for 
disaster areas would be included in section 8 
(title I) of the act relating to very low-cost 
houses in urban, suburban, and rural areas. 
Thus, some of the requirements of title II 
(covering the regular FHA mortgage insur- 
ance program), which would not be prac- 
tical with respect to housing for persons in 
areas of floods or other catastrophes, would 
not be applicable to this disaster program. 
These requirements relate to such matters 
as property location and the standards used 
for determining “economic soundness” un- 
der title II. 

The maximum mortgage amount provided 
in section 1 of the resolution is $7,000, or in 
high-cost areas, $8,000. These correspond 
to the values of low-cost houses for which 
maximum 95 percent mortgages can be in- 
sured under the existing provisions of title 
II (sec. 203 (b) (2) (D)). However, the 
insertion of this new authority in section 8 
of the National Housing Act has made it 
necessary to express the maximum mortgage 
amounts in terms of increased mortgage 
ceilings under that section for disaster areas. 

Section 2 of the resolution would amend 
the Disaster Relief Act, Public Law 875, 
Eighty-first Congress, to authorize Federal 
agencies when directed by the President to 
provide temporary housing or other emer- 
gency shelter for families who, as a result 
of a major disaster require such shelter. 
This shelter would be provided out of funds 
otherwise available for relief activities un- 
der Public Law 875 and subject to the ap- 
plicable provisions of that law. This section 
of the resolution would permit the Govern- 
ment to furnish trailers and other portable 
housing to meet the temporary shelter 
needs of families in disaster areas. There 
is a vital need for the Government to fur- 
nish this aid at once in the present flood 
areas. At present there is no legislative au- 
thority for the Government to meet 
need. 


th 
thi 
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ESTIMATE OF DWELLING UNITS FLOODED IN 
KANSAS 

The following table gives estimates of the 
number of dwelling units flooded (to the 
first floor or higher in the principal Kansas 
towns suffering flood damage. The esti- 
mates are preliminary and only approximate. 
The water is not entirely out of some areas, 
hence the margin of error in estimation is 
necessarily wide. 
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The Kansas data show that 18,380 dwell- 
ing units were flooded. This cannot by any 
means be considered a total of the number 
of Kansas dwelling units flooded. Dozens of 
little towns along rivers and creeks are not 
included in the table. In addition, the 
data given here omits all farm dwelling 
units flooded. Damage here has been very 
great. In the three principal river systems 
the flooding was uniformly from bluff to 
bluff at depths of 2 to 8 feet in excess of 
any previous flood of the last 107 years. 

Estimates of flood damaged homes in Mis- 
souri are not included because the flood is 
still in progress there. To date the damage 
to homes has been much less than in Kan- 
sas. In Kansas City, Mo., only about 300 
homes out of 149,905 dwelling units were 
damaged. 

The source of the data given are primarily 
from local governmental officials, relayed 
through the press and flood relief organiza- 
tions. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is 


there anything to be added outside of 
what the Senator from Missouri has 
stated? I am perfectly willing to go 
along, and I know that the Senators 
from Kansas are anxious to have the 
joint resolution passed. I believe it 
should be passed. I should like to ask 
again whether it applies only to the dis- 
aster area. 

Mr. HENNINGS. 
the disaster area. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is merely a ques- 
tion of giving additional authority to 
the Housing Agency? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The distinguished 
minority leader is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate Joint Resolution 87 is in- 
definitely postponed. 


PRICING PRACTICES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accord- 
ance with the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into on July 2, and modi- 
fied on July 30, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, Sen- 
ate bill 719. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 719) to establish be- 


It applies only to 
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yond doubt that, under the Robinson- 
Patman Act, it is a complete defense to 
a charge of price discrimination for the 
seller to show that its price differential 
has been made in good faith to meet the 
equally low price of a competitor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the fact 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarraNn], who shares control of the time 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is not now in the Chamber, I won- 
der whether the Senator from Tennessee 
will permit the suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum, with the time re- 
quired for the calling of the quorum to 
be charged equally to both sides. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Chair will state that, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, there 
may be 40 minutes of debate on any 
amendment, and the time is to be equally 
divided; 20 minutes to a side. There are 
no amendments pending, none have been 
offered, and, therefore, the time today, 
in the absence of amendments, or with 
amendments, will be divided equally. 
For tomorrow, the order provides 4 hours 
for debate, which is also to be divided 
equally. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
time of proponents of the bill is con- 
trolled, of course, under the unanimous- 
consent order, by the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. McCarran]. The Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] has re- 
ported the bill, and all agree that he 
should speak first. But I take it that 
the time being taken now will be charged 
against the time of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I may 
say that is entirely agreeable, and that 
is our understanding, also. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada asked me whether, 
in his absence, I would control the time 
for him. It is perfectly agreeable to 
me, in the absence of the Senator from 
Nevada, to grant time to the Senator 
from Maryland, or, if the Senator from 
Tennessee wishes to speak first, that 
would be satisfactory to me. Anything 


Senators desire is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the Senator 
from Maryland should speak first. 

Mr. WHERRY. How much time does 
the Senator from Maryland desire? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Twenty minutes. 
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Mr. WHERRY. My understanding is 
that, on the first day, the time is to be 
divided equally, so that, so far as I am 
concerned, the Senator from Maryland 
may take whatever time he chooses. Am 
I not correct in my understanding of the 
situation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. The time, both today and to- 
morrow, is equally divided. 

Mr. WHERRY. That being so, I will 
grant to the Senator from Maryland 
whatever time he may desire to use. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
pending measure, Senate bill 719, is 
offered as an amendment to the Clayton 
Act, designed to make it certain that it 
is not illegal for a seller to discriminate 
in price or services in order to meet, in 
good faith, the equally low price or serv- 
ices of a competitor. 

Senate bill 719 was introduced on 
January 29, 1951, by the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran], for himself, 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. JoHN- 
son], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CapPEHaART], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], and the senior Senator from 
Maryland. It was referred to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. The bill 
was reported by the committee favorably 
and without amendment on April 28, 
1951. The report is Senate Report 293, 
which I hope all Senators will have an 
opportunity to study. On May 4, 1951, 
the bill came up for Senate considera- 
tion, but, upon objection, was passed over. 
A minority report was filed on May 10, 
1951. 

It is the objective of Senate bill 719 
“to establish beyond doubt that, under 
the Robinson-Patman Act, it is a com- 
plete defense to a charge of price dis- 
crimination for the seller to show that 
its price differential has been made in 
good faith to meet the equally low price 
of a competitor.” The bill would 
achieve this purpose by adding a single, 
clear, unambiguous new subsection to the 
present law. 

For many years it has been congres- 
sional policy to foster a system of fair 
and effective competition, as the basis 
for a healthy national economy. Con- 
gress has often debated how best to im- 
plement this general policy, but seldom 
has departed from it. 

The question of the appropriate statu- 
tory treatment of price discriminations 
by sellers has long been a troublesome 
one. On one hand we have had the 
contention that price discrimination can 
be used as a potent weapon in the estab- 
lishment of monopoly and should he 
prohibited. On the other hand, it has 
been contended with equal force that 
discriminations necessary, in good faith, 
to meet competition, are justifiable. 

The origin of the confusion which 
Senate bill 719 seeks to allay lies in the 
dicta of the so-called basing-point de- 
cision in which the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared illegal the 

basing-point price systems employed in 
the glucose and cement industries. I re- 
fer to the cases of Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. v. FTC (324 U.S. 726 (1945) ); 
FTC v. Staley Mfg. Co. (324 U. S. 746 
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(1945)); FTC v. Cement Institute (333 
U. S. 683 (1948)). No substantial dis- 
sent from the holdings of these cases, 
under the particular facts there in- 
volved, has been raised; but the implica- 
tions of the decisions, and the dicta in- 
volved, have raised doubt concerning the 
legality of all delivered-pricing, of 
freight absorption generally, and of all 
price discriminations made by sellers in 
order to meet the lower prices of com- 
petitors. 

The present language of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act relating to the good 
faith meeting of competition is believed 
by some to have contributed to these 
doubts. The proviso to subsection (b) 
of that act provides that a seller may 
rebut a prima facie case of illegal price 
discrimination by showing that the dis- 
crimination was made in good faith to 
meet the lower price of a competitor. 
This provision has been rather widely 
misconstrued. Its ambiguity is well 
evidenced by the results in the recent 
Standard Oil litigation. In that case, 
the Federal Trade Commission adopted 
the position that the quoted provision of 
the act does not provide a full defense 
to the seller who discriminates in price 
in good faith to meet the lower price of 
a competitor. A majority of the Su- 
preme Court rejected this contention 
and held that the provision does estab- 
lish a full defense. But three Justices 
of the Supreme Court and three judges 
of the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
took the opposite view. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Standard Oil case cannot be said 
completely to close the matter, while the 
statutes themselves remain unclear. 
Therefore it was felt that permanent 
legislation was called for. 

Even the President, who vetoed a 
pricing-practices bill last year, and the 
Federal Trade Commission, which op- 
poses Senate bill 719, say that delivered 
pricing and freight absorption are not 
unlawful per se. In his veto message 
of Senate bill 1008, the President said: 

There is no bar to freight absorption or 
delivered prices as such. 


In its order of June 18, 1951, approving 
tentative settlement of its proceedings 
against the American Iron and Steel 
Institute et al., the Federal Trade Com- 
mission wrote that it “is not acting to 
prohibit or interfere with delivered pric- 
ing or freight absorption as such when 
innocently or independently pursued, 
regularly or otherwise, with the result of 
promoting competition.” 

Particularly in view of the fact that 
the Standard Oil decision was reached 
by a closely divided Court, with the pos- 
sibility thereby implied of a change in 
the line of decision if the composition of 
the Court should change, clarification 
now seems imperative. So long as the 
uncertainties of the so-called basing- 
point cases remain uncertainties, the 
status of freight absorption in our com- 
petitive economy will also be uncertain. 

Enactment of Senate bill 719 should 
effectively eliminate the present confu- 
sion surrounding the use of delivered- 
price systems and freight absorption. 
The absorption of freight is just one 
method which a seller may use to reduce 
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his price in order to meet the price of a 
competitor. The question of whether 
the seller absorbs freight or absorbs 
some other item of cost is only a ques- 
tion of accounting. 

This bill makes two points perfectly 
clear. First, that it is a complete de- 
fense to a charge of price discrimina- 
tion that it was made in good faith to 
meet the equally low price of a compet- 
itor. Second, that a discrimination is 
not in good faith, and thus the defense 
is not available, if the seller knew, or 
should have known, that the compet- 
itor’s lower price was unlawful. 

The bill, S. 719, is in complete accord 
with the Supreme Court decision in the 
Standard Oil case. The Federal Trade 
Commission itself virtually concedes 
this. In its letter to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Commis- 
sion said: 

The bill would add a new _  sub- 
section * * * in effect writing into the 
statute the interpretation of existing law 
expressed by the Supreme Court in the case 
of Standard Oilversus FTC, * * * inad- 
dition to undertaking to define one aspect of 
the term “good faith.” The bill, however, 
might be construed as shifting the burden 
of proof in certain respects from the re- 
spondent to the Commission in cases in- 
volving the “good faith” defense. If this 
construction is correct, the bill goes beyond 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 


But, Mr. President, the language of 
the bill is perfectly clear, and if it is not 
clear, the committee report makes it 
Clear that the burden of proof is not in 
any way shifted by this bill. The 
affirmative burden of showing good faith 
is placed by the bill upon the seller, and 
he must carry the burden. 

It has been suggested that the Stand- 
ard Oil case is limited to a seller re- 
ducing his price to retain a present 
customer, and that the bill goes beyond 
the decision to the extent that it applies 
to a seller reducing his price to gain a 
new customer. The bill follows the 
language in the existing law in this re- 
spect, and, therefore, can have no 
greater application than the existing 
law has. 

The facts in the Standard Oil case 
related to a price reduction to retain a 
present customer. Therefore, the 
Court’s discussion of the facts was lim- 
ited to defensive competition. But no- 
where in the opinion does the Court 
indicate a contrary rule would apply 
where the purpose was to gain a new 
customer. The contrary appears from 
the opinion. 

Commenting on the good faith de- 
fense, the Court said: 

Actual competition, at least in this es- 
sential form, is thus preserved. 


Again it said: 
The heart of our national economic 


policy long has been faith in the value of 
competition. 


With respect to the antitrust laws, the 
Court said: 

In the Sherman and Clayton Acts, as well 
as in the Robinson-Patman Act, Congress 
was dealing with competition which it 
sought to protect and monopoly which it 
sought to prevent. 
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Those observations are wholly incon- 
sistent with the notion that a seller can 
compete only to retain present custom- 
ers, but not to gain new ones. 

Furthermore, this prohibition would 
apply most severely against small busi- 
ness, for it would restrict their expan- 
sion. The large operators now sell in 
every market. This prohibition would 
restrict the small-business man by de- 
nying him access to new markets where 
he would be required to meet the going 
price in order to obtain customers. 
Furthermore, there is the inherent diffi- 
culty in determining who is a customer. 
Suppose a buyer purchases from three 
or four suppliers. How frequently does 
he have to have purchased from each of 
those suppliers in order to be a cus- 
tomer? If he makes no purchases from 
one of the suppliers for a week, or a 
month or 3 months, does he continue to 
be a customer? If the merchandise is 
seasonal and he makes no purchases for 
a year, is he still a customer? If the 
supplier sells both hammers and nails, 
and the buyer has previously purchased 
only nails, is he a customer when it 
comes to purchasing hammers? 

In a nation where competition is re- 
garded so highly it is fantastic to as- 
sume that the law would prohibit com- 
petition and encourage monopoly by 
preventing sellers from obtaining new 
customers. 

To summarize, let me say that in lay- 
ing the bill S. 719 before the Congress, we 
have attempted to offer a simple statu- 
tory clarification of the law governing 
pricing practices, so far as good faith 
competition is concerned, in strict ac- 
cordance with the judicial interpretation 
of that law by the Supreme Court. On 
January 8 the Supreme Court ruled that 
a seller’s proof that he lowered his price 
in good faith to meet the equally low 
price of a competitor constituted a full 
defense to a charge of price discrimina- 
tion under the Robinson-Patman Act. 
By this bill that is what we seek to have 
adopted in that basic law. 

The purpose of the Robinson-Patman 
Act was to extend a basic policy of the 
Congress, that of protecting competition 
and preventing monopoly, by outlawing 
price discrimination where it tended 
substantially to lessen competition. 
Since a blanket abolition of price dis- 
crimination would serve to nullify com- 
petition rather than protect it, the act 
provided that a seller could rebut a prima 
facie case of price discrimination by 
showing that his lower price to a pur- 
chaser was made in good faith to meet 
the equally low price of a competitor. 
Although the language of the act seemed 
to be plain, it gave rise to a good dea! of 
litigation,*and in enforcing the act the 
Federal Trade Commission displayed a 
growing tendency, over the 15 years that 
have ensued since the act was passed, to 
protect the individual competitor from 
injury rather than to preclude injury to 
competition generally. In doing so the 
Commission was seizing upon a technical 
argument that the act provided only a 
procedural, and not a substantive, de- 
fense to the seller charged with price dis- 
crimination. 

Vigorous competition in the American 
tradition necessarily results in injury to 
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the losing contestant in a competitive 
struggle, but so long as price discrimina- 
tion is used only to meet competition in 
good faith, and not to defeat competition 
unfairly, it should not be considered un- 
lawful. This was the general conten- 
tion of business, but the enforcement ac- 
tivity of the Commission left business 
confused as to the extent to which it 
could engage in price competition under 
the Robinson-Patman Act without be- 
ing subjected to the long and tedious 
process of defending a charge of unlaw- 
ful price discrimination. 

Several bills were presented to the 
Congress in recent years to clarify this 
situation, but the opponents argued that 
we should await the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. Finally, in the Standard 
Oil case, the Supreme Court came forth 
with a clear decision that the Robinson- 
Patman Act does afford the seller a com- 
plete defense, if he can show that he was 
acting in good faith to meet competition. 

The bill, S. 719, merely proposes to ef- 
fect statutory clarification of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act in accordance with that 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

It appears that the opponents of this 
bill, who formerly argued that we should 
await this very decision of the Supreme 
Court, are now complicating the issue 
further by arguing that the bill would 
serve to overturn the prior decision in 
the Cement case. That is entirely falla- 
cious, of course, since the defendants in 
that case were found to have violated the 
Robinson-Patman Act through con- 
spiratorial use of a basing-point system, 
resulting in general price discrimination 
which was clearly shown to have less- 
ened competition generally. 

S. 719 does not affect the law regarding 
basing-point systems, but simply adds 
legislative assurance to the judicial as- 
surance that a seller is entitled to ad- 
vance his own cause in competition when 
he acts in good faith to meet the lower 
price of a competitor offered to a cus- 
tomer whose business both are seeking. 
If, in doing so, the seller absorbs freight 
to reduce his price there is an incidental 
reflection of the practice involved in 
maintaining basing-point systems, let us 
admit, but there is no relation otherwise, 
and there certainly is no intention to go 
beyond the plain decision in the Stand- 
ard Oil case. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows that 
in the Cement Institute case the Supreme 
Court found the basing-point-pricing 
system used by the cement companies to 
be in violation of the antitrust laws. 
That was a multiple basing-point system, 
as I understand. 

Mr. O’'CONOR. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator under the 
impression that this bill would make it 
possible or impossible to put back into 
effect a multiple basing-point system 
identical with the one which was in ex- 
istence at the time the decision was 
handed down? 

Mr. O'CONOR, I think it would be 
impossible to do so. In my opinion, this 
bill does not have any bearing upon bas- 
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ing-point systems as such. It is con- 
fined entirely to the narrow question of 
submission of a defense that the seller 
was lowering his price to meet the equal- 
ly low price of a competitor, simply and 
solely under that situation, with the 
added qualification, which also seeks to 
avoid illegal action, that even in that 
isolated case he may not do so if he had 
knowledge, or if a reasonable man could 
have thought that the lower price of the 
competitor had been arrived at in an 
illegal or conspiratorial manner. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Mary- 
land knows, does he not, that the com- 
mittee report which bears his name 
states that there is no presumption to 
be drawn from the number of times or 
the regularity with which various com- 
petitors in a business arrive at identical 
prices? I take that statement to mean 
that it is the intention of the proposed 
act that, if the cement companies all 
over the country arrived in every case 
at identical prices at every delivery point, 
there would be no presumption to be 
drawn that they were working in col- 
lusion. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I can say in answer 
to the Senator from Louisiana that there 
is still open, as there always has been, 
and as there always should be, the right 
and the opportunity for any law-en- 
forcement agent to produce the facts to 
indicate that there had been collusive ac- 
tion. Certainly in our opinion any facts 
which tend to bear upon that subject 
would be relevant to show that a con- 
spiracy did in fact exist; and if a con- 
spiracy did in fact exist, this bill would 
be no protection to the conspirators, 

Mr. LONG. In that case, it would be 
necessary to prove that the various ce- 
ment companies got together, and to 
carry the burden of proof of showing 
that they actually made an agreement, 
or to produce the agreement, Is not that 
true? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Ido not think so. I 
believe that any facts which would tend 
to convince a reasonable mind that there 
had been a collusive agreement, that 
there had been a meeting of the minds 
in combination by two or more persons 
to effect an illegal purpose, would be 
evidence of a conspiracy as it has been 
defined by the courts throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Mary- 
land has had large experience in Gov- 
ernment, He is an attorney in his own 
right, and a very able one. If the Sen- 
ator were attempting to prosecute a case 
in which every cement company in the 
Nation had completely eliminated price 
competition by virtue of the fact that 
they all arrived at identical prices at 
every delivery point, how would he go 
about proving that there was collusion, 
or that there had been some sort of 
agreement to do so, if he were confronted 
with a committee report which stated 
that no such presumption whatsoever 
was to be drawn from the fact that, 
although the prices were different at 
every delivery point, each individual 

competitor always bid exactly the same? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I repeat what I stated 
previously, that at any time a prosecutor 
could produce evidence which, of itself, 
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might not be sufficient to prove beyond 
peradventure of doubt that a conspiracy 
was entered into, but which would be a 
link in the proof to that end, I think the 
prosecutor would have the right then, as 
he has always had it, and as, in our esti- 
mation, he always should have it, to pro- 
duce facts which of themselves would 
constitute one step toward the proof of 
the existence of a conspiracy in fact. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I hold in my hand the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Federal Trade Commission 
against Morton Salt Co. In that case 
the Court had before it a situation in 
which the Morton Salt Co. was giving 
an 1l-percent discount on the sale of 
salt to the American Stores, the National 
Tea Co., the Kroger Grocery Stores, the 
Safeway Stores, and the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. That was a large- 
quantity discount which was not avail- 
able to small merchants. That discount 
was found to be unjustified and was out- 
lawed. The Court stated in that case 
that if this sort of discount were made 
legal, as against independent merchants, 
the same thing could be done with re- 
spect to all other commodities sold to 
grocery stores. I ask the Senator if in 
that case the Morton Salt Co. had pro- 
duced evidence that there was any 
manufacturer of salt, no matter how 
large or how small, who might have been 
willing to give the same preference to 
the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. and the 
other concerns, it would not have been 
completely legal to continue that dis- 
crimination on the ground that it was 
made in good faith to meet competition? 

Mr. O’CONOR. If this bill had been 
in effect at the time of the Morton Salt 
case, I do not believe that it could have 
been availed of as an adequate defense, 
because, in my opinion, the facts in that 
case take it completely out of the group 
to which the proposed law would be ap- 
plicable, and with respect to which it 
would make legal an individual uniform 
pricing system, rather than allowances 
made through conspiratorial action, or 
through any improper or unfair dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. LONG. Did not such a situation 
exist in the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana case, which is the very spring- 
board for this bill? In that case there 
was an unjustified wholesale discount 
made by the Standard Oil Co. to a 
few of its major customers, which dis- 
count was not available to other filling 
stations. It was contended that the dis- 
count was made in good faith, on the 
ground that another small gasoline 
company—the Red Indian Co.—was 
willing to make a discrimination in favor 
of those few customers. On that basis 
the court held that the Standard Oil 
Co. could drop its price to a few major 
customers without giving all the inde- 
pendents the benefit of it. 

What distinction would the Senator 
draw if some small salt company, which 
might be able to supply only 10 percent 
of the needs of any of the major com- 
panies, were willing to make an offer of 
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10 percent quantity discount to the A. & 
P. or other large concerns? What dis- 
tinction would the Senator draw between 
that situation and the situation in the 
Standard Oil Co. case? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I believe the best 
answer to the Senator's question is to 
say that the offer itself would be illegal. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’'CONOR. I yield further. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Suppose a small 
salt company did not discriminate, and 
suppose it offered all its output to one 
customer. That would not be discrimi- 
natory, and there would be nothing il- 
legal about it. However, the mere fact 
that it may have made the offer of all 
its output on a nondiscriminatory basis 
would give the Morton Salt Co. the 
right to sell to all the large companies, 
and thus discriminate against the small 
companies. 

Mr. O’CONOR. No. In the first 
place, it is inconceivable that such a situ- 
ation would occur. It is repugnant to 
good business practices, and would not 
be indulged in by a company which ex- 
pected to stay in business. Therefore 
such a practice would not come within 
the realm of possibility. Again I say 
that the only situation which the pend- 
ing bill would cover is one in which the 
individual company would lower its price 
to meet an equally low price of its com- 
petitor in the one and only case in which 
there is an absence of any collusive or 
conspiratorial action or combination. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let us take the salt 
case a little further. Under the terms of 
the pending bill why would it not be pos- 
sible for the small salt company to offer 
to the A. & P.a certain quantity of salt at 
a lower price, and then on that basis for 
the Morton Salt Co. to come in and 
meet the price? It could make the plea, 
to which there could be no rebuttal, that 
it was meeting the competition in good 
faith. 

Mr. O’CONOR. They could meet the 
price only to the firm to which that offer 
was made, and could not meet the price 
generally. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
from Maryland believe that there must 
be an actual sale by the small concern to 
the large concern in order to enable the 
large manufacturer to meet the lower 
price? 

Mr. O’CONOR. There must be a bona 
fide transaction or an offer of a bona fide 
transaction. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I refer the Senator 
from Maryland to a statement on page 7 
of the committee report, which says: 

Permitting a seller to reduce his price in 
good faith to meet the equally low price of 
a competitor does not require that such com- 
petitor shall have made actual sales to the 
customer at the lower price. 


Mr. O’CONOR. I referred to that in my 
response to the Senator from Louisiana. 
Mr. KEFAUVER. If he heard about 
some price which he thought might have 
been obtained or scheduled, he could 
make that defense in good faith. 
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Mr. O'CONOR. As I stated in my re- 
sponse to the Senator from Louisiana, 
not only must he have knowledge of it 
but he must have pursued efforts to as- 
certain the facts, to the extent that a 
reasonably prudent man would do so, 
and there cannot be reliance placed upon 
some far-fetched or some tenuous point 
which would not have actuated a reason- 
ably prudent man. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. AsI understand, the 
Senator contends that if the small salt 
company made a lower price to the A. & 
P., the Morton Salt Co. could come in 
and meet the price, but that it did not 
force the Morton Salt Co., according to 
the statement of the Senator, to sell at 
that lower price to the other big chains? 

Mr. O’CONOR. That is correct. The 
Senator omits from his example the one 
condition which we believe runs all 
through the situation, that the practice 
must be free of any collusive or conspir- 
atorial intent. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I refer the Senator 
from Maryland to this statement con- 
tained at page 7 of the report: 

Nor does it require that a specific offer have 
been made to the particular customer if in 
fact the lower price was available to the 
customer. 


Mr. O’CONOR. That is what I said. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So the offer need 
not have been made to the other small- 
business concerns in order to enable the 
Morton Salt Co. to cut its price to all 
of them. 

Mr. O’CONOR. That is what I said 
all along. If it is a general offer to all 
in the trade, it would be an adequate 
defense. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Maryland admits that as to the Standard 
Oil Co. case, a reduction was involved, 
and the only issue presented before the 
court was whether the reduction could 
be made to the four companies which 
had received the lower price for the pur- 
pose of retaining a customer. 

Mr. O’CONOR. That is_ correct. 
That led me to make the explanation 
which I was attempting to make. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator ad- 
mits that the bill before the Senate goes 
further than the Standard Oil Co. deci- 
sion, and extends the Standard Oil Co. 
decision, by not only allowing a discrim- 
inatory reduction for the purpose of 
retaining a customer, but also for the 
purpose of getting a customer of any 
other company. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I do not agree with 
the Senator from Tennessee. We believe 
that the pending bill goes no further 
than the Standard Oil decision. We be- 
lieve that by fair interpretation the deci- 
sion reached in the Standard Oil case 
does cover the situation as we have por- 
trayed it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
admit that insofar as the holding in ‘hat 
case is concerned, the holding was with 
respect to the retention of a customer? 

Mr. O’CONOR. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure that the 
Senator will admit also that in the deci- 
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sion by the Supreme Court in the Stand- 





ard Oil case the expressions “retain the 
customer” and “retain the jobber” are 
used over and over again. Therefore, 


there is no language to be found in the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Standard Oil case which would go as 
far as has been suggested by the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. O’'CONOR. The fallacy of the 
argument of the Senator from Tennes- 
see—and I say this most respectfully— 
is that no decision of the Supreme Court 
is expected to apply only to the specific 
facts in an isolated case. When the 
Supreme Court passes upon a given set 
of facts, and renders a general decision, 
the decision applies so far as the lan- 
guage of the decision will permit. We 
say that the language in the Standard 
Oil decision does cover the situation 
with which the pending bill deals, and 
that the pending bill goes no further 
than the decision. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In other words, 
the Senator from Maryland is endeavor- 
ing to incorporate into statutory form 
in this bill what he considers to be obiter 
dictum in the Standard Oil case. 

Mr. O’CONOR. No. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. And what we con- 
sider is not obiter dictum or any part of 
the decision whatsoever. 

Mr. O’'CONOR. No. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Would the Senator 
from Maryland be willing to accept an 
amendment in order to bring the bill 
exactly in line with the decision in the 
Standard Oil case, as he sees it, so as to 
make the bill apply only to the retention 
of a customer and not to the securing 
of any new customers? 

Mr. O’CONOR. No. We feel that the 
bill goes only as far as the decision of 
the Supreme Court goes, and no further. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We feel that the 
Supreme Court has not gone that far, 
and the Senator admits it. 

Ur. O’CONOR. No. I will remain in 
the Chamber and shall be glad to listen 
with intense interest, as I always do to 
the Senator from Tennessee, to the ex- 
planation of the situation from his 
standpoint. During the explanation I 
shall ask permission to propound cer- 
tain questions on that point. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I ask one 
further question? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator says 
that the bill does not affect the question 
of conspiracy, and what not, and does 
not affect the decision in the Standard 
Oil case. The Senator is aware, of 
course, that the leading cases on the 
subject are the Corn Products case and 
the Staley Co. case, is he not? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Those are the two 
cases which I have cited in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Maryland believe that the 
pending bill, together with the report, 
overrules the decision of the Supreme 
Court in those two cases? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Definitely not. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. O'CONOR. Yes, but, first I 
should like to say that I feel positively 
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that there is nothing which would result 
from the bill, if it became law, which 
would overturn the decisions in the two 
cases mentioned by the Senator from 
Tennessee. Certainly that was not the 
intent of the sponsors of the bill. It 
was not the intent of those of us in the 
Committee on the Judiciary who voted 
to report the bill favorably, and who 
collaborated in the report, which is a 
part of the legislative history of the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If what I am about 
to submit is not a correct statement of 
the decision in those two cases, I hope 
the Senator will correct me. In the 
Corn Products case the Corn Products 
Refining Co. had adopted a basing point 
applicable all over the Nation, with Chi- 
cago as the city upon which the basing 
point was based. The Staley Co. adop- 
ted the Corn Products Refining Co.’s 
basing-point and pricing system, lock, 
stock, and barrel, exactly as it was. In 
the Staley case the Supreme Court held 
that the fact that that company had 
adopted, lock, stock, and barrel, a bas- 
ing-point system exactly like that of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., which was 
illegal, in and of itself raised an infer- 
ence upon which the Court could find 
that it was an illegal system. Yet the 
Senator, in his report on page 6, has 
this to say: 

Here again such evidence alone does not 
prove, and no adverse inference may be 
drawn, from the frequency or regularity 
with which a seller meets or offers to meet 
his competitor’s lower prices. 


The Staley Co. was meeting the price 
of the Corn Products Refining Co., and 
it was adopting the same system which 
the Supreme Court held was violative of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

So how does the Senator feel that 
this bill, when accompanied with the 
report which states that no adverse in- 
ference can be drawn from the selling 
practice or basis, can override the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I intended to answer 
that question when it was propounded 
a little while ago by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

I repeat that we think there is still 
open, as there always has been and as 
there always should be in the future, 
the right of a representative of the 
Government to product proof as to the 
existence of a combination or conspir- 
acy or collusive agreement; and that 
can be done, as the Senator knows be- 
cause of his great experience, in many 
ways. Those opportunities and that right 
will always be available to a prosecutor, 
and this bill does not in any sense lessen 
that opportunity or right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As suggested by the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana, in 
a question which he asked, is it not true 
that the courts and the Commission 
have found repeatedly in these cases that 
where just a few companies are involved, 

as is true in the cement industry and 
in many other industries, and as is true 
in the corn-products industry, it is im- 
possible to find any written papers or 
minutes of stockholders’ meetings or 
minutes of directors’ meetings. In 
other words, they meet at lunch or they 
talk on the telephone, and they leave 
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no written evidence at all. Therefore, 

about the only thing we have to go 
upon—and, indeed, in the Staley case the 
only thing on which to base the Court’s 
decision—is the fact that they adopt, 
lock, stock, and barrel, the same basing- 
point price system that another com- 
pany has—in that case, the same one 
that the Corn Products Refining Co. 
had. 

Does not the Senator feel that this 
bill, if enacted into law, would substan- 
tially take away the main method of 
proving a case in those circumstances? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I do not think it 
would take away the main method, be- 
cause I repeat that the burden of proof 
is upon the seller, and will not be shifted 
- hese sense by the enactment of this 

ill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The report which 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land submitted to the Senate directly 
states that “no adverse inference may 
be drawn from the frequency or regu- 
larity with which a seller meets” such a 
price; and even though the Government 
produces the evidence of identity of price 
within a given city, no account is to be 
taken of it, to judge from the report of 
the Senator himself. 

Mr. O’CONOR. We did not anticipate 
that an attempt would be made to send 
persons to prison without being able to 
prove the commission of an offense. We 
are familiar with prosecutions, and we do 
not think that an inference of itself 
would be sufficient. In other words, we 
think the Federal Trade Commission 
should have proof and should be able 
to produce proof, although the burden 
will still remain on the seller to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator may 
recall the incident to which I referred 
last year, namely, the cement bids in the 
State of Illinois.‘ In that case eight com- 
panies submitted bids, for each of 102 
counties, so there were 816 bids. In each 
county the bids of all of the eight firms 
were identical down to the last cent. 
The question is whether that was purely 
a matter of chance. 

Mr. O’CONOR. No; but I think that 
fact is still produceable as evidence. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the Senator says 
in the report that “no adverse infer- 
ence may be drawn from the frequency 
of regularity with which a seller meets” 
the lower prices. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I think that is a fact 
which goes into the proof of the whole 

case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the Senator says 
that “no adverse inference may be 
drawn” from the coincidence of the bids. 

Mr. O’CONOR. That, standing alone, 
ought not to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It ought not to? 

Mr. O'CONOR. Yes, it ought not to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I put this question up 
to one of the best mathematicians in the 
country, Professor Oakey, of Haverford 
College, and I asked him what would be 
the mathematical chance of getting 816 
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such identical bids. His reply was that 
it was equal to one over eight followed 
by 214 zeros; and he went on to say that 
to accomplish such price identity as that 
merely by accident would be far more 
difficult than to pick out at random a 
single predetermined electron from the 
total universe. Yet the Senator from 
Maryland says that that of itself could 
not be regarded—— 

Mr. O’CONOR. The Senator answers 
his own question, and that is that the 
fact and likelihood of it could be pro- 
duced before a court, and that all the 
facts would be considered. But that of 
itself would not allow a man to be sent 
to prison. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ishould like to point 
out that the Senator says in the report: 

Here again such evidence alone does not 
prove, and no adverse inference may be 
drawn, from the frequency or regularity with 
which a seller meets or offers to meet his 
competitor’s lower prices. 


Mr. O’CONOR. I repeat that that is 
an element which goes to the over-all 
proof in the case. 

As I have said, many Senators are 
familiar with the manner in which pros- 
ecutions are conducted. I may say to the 
Senator that I had the experience for 11 
years of proving conspiracies in cases 
and of handling prosecutions of such 
matters. All of us know the steps which 
may be taken‘to prove such charges, and 
this is one step. The proof must proceed 
step by step. However, this one step is 
not the ultimate proof, but it is a step 
to the result. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator wishes 
to say that, then I suggest that the 
proper language would be that the “regu- 
larity with which the bids are met would 
be persuasive, but not necessarily con- 
trolling.” 

However, the Senator did not use that 
language. He said, “No adverse infer- 
ence may be drawn”—which means that 
it is ruled out completely. 

Mr. O’CONOR. The difficulty with 
the Senator’s analogy is that in that case 
we were talking about the individual 
case and the fact that an individual 
adopted a lower price to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor, in good faith. 
We said that of itself would not be suf- 
ficient, and no inference should be 
drawn. 

However, the Senator from Illinois in 
his illustration takes an entirely differ- 
ent situation. He takes a case where the 
chances—to use his own mathematical 
calculation—are so completely one-sided 
that unquestionably that fact would be 
one step in the ultimate proof of a con- 
spiracy. However, the Senator from Illi- 
nois has taken a situation entirely dif- 
ferent from the one which was being de- 
scribed by the committee in its report to 
which the Senator from Illinois has re- 
ferred. So we have been talking about 
two entirely different things. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean that he was talking about an indi- 
vidual company, but I was talking about 
several companies? 

Mr. O’CONOR. In that particular 
connection, that is the point. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to point 
out to the Senator that the next sentence 
in the report reads as follows: 

Where sellers— 


Not one seller, but sellers— 
are in fact engaged in price competition, 
there is no limitation upon the frequency 
or regularity with which they may meet the 
equally low price of a competitor. 


In other words, there is no limit to 
which the whole group of sellers may do 
that. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Obviously, if one in- 
dividual may do it, then in given States, 
when acting separately and apart, not 
acting jointly or in conspiracy, and with 
no collusive agreement between them, 
individuals in Illinois or Louisiana can 
act separately, but only when they act 
in good faith and, secondly, only when 
they have reason to believe or have 
knowledge of the fact that the lower 
price of the competitor was arrived at 
through no illegal action. If they have 
any such belief or knowledge, or if a 
reasonably prudent man would have 
thought that they had arrived at the 
lower price through collusive agreement, 
they were estopped from lowering the 
price in order to meet a competitor’s 
price. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the frequency 
and regularity with which the prices 
agreed would have no bearing upon the 
final decision. 

Mr. O’CONOR. If the element of 
good faith were present; and that is 
what the Senator has avoided and has 
eliminated entirely. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is good faith? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I think good faith is 
understandable. It is the first time I 
have heard anyone on the Senate floor 
express any doubt as to what good faith 
is. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’CONOR, I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. The bill does not 
change the language of the law, so far 
as good faith is concerned. That is al- 
ready a part of the statute. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Precisely. 

Mr. WHERRY. Whatever has been 
good faith throughout the years, could 
be interpreted still to be good faith to- 
day. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator say 
a basing-point system involves bad faith? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. O’CONOR,. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that 
in the pending bill the seller is affirma- 
tively required to prove that he met 
competition at the lowest price, in good 
faith? Is not that the entire problem 
which is involved here? 

Mr. O’CONOR. I agree entirely with 
what the Senator from Nebraska says, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4329) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the reve- 
nues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, and that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 10, 12, 21, 
25, 26, and 28 to the bill, and concurred 
therein. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 4329) making appropriations 
for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues 
of such District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its im- 


‘Mediate consideration. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of August 1, 1951, p. 9319.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action on 
certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 4329, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
August 1, 1951. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 10, 12, 21, 25, 26, and 28 
to the bill (H.R.4329) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, and concur 
therein. 


PRICING PRACTICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S.719) to establish beyond 
doubt that, under the Robinson-Patman 
Act, it is a complete defense to a charge 
of price discrimination for the seller to 
show that its price differential has been 
made in good faith to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
pending bill is a further effort presented 
on behalf of certain monopolistic inter- 
ests to weaken the antitrust laws of the 
Nation, to scuttle completely the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, to make possible the 
establishment of a multiple basing-point 
system, and to enable large suppliers to 
discriminate again in favor of large pur- 
chasers, to the detriment and destruc- 
tion of small business. 

To pass this bill would turn the clock 
back many, many years in the effort to 
secure workable antitrust laws which 
would enable the small concern or in- 
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dividual to have an opportunity of get- 
ting along. I think it may be of some 
little benefit to trace very briefly the 


history of the pending bill and the pre- 
ceding acts which have led up to its con- 
sideration by the Senate today. 


We all Know about the conditions 
prior to 1890, which led to the enactment 
of the Sherman Act in that vear. At 
that time ruthless monopolists were dis- 


criminating against and freezing out 
small businesses in every possible way, 
with the result that economic concentra- 
tion, particularly in certain lines, was 
becoming very acute, and our free enter- 
prise system was in jeopardy. This led 
to the passage of the Sherman Act in 
1890. 

Then, in the early years following the 
turn of the century, a great many sellers 
would give special discounts and con- 
cessions to large purchasers. Usually 
the chain organizations were able to 
extract such concessions and discounts 
that the independents were unable to 
meet the competition, and, by the thou- 
sands, they were being driven out of 
business. 

It also became necessary not only 
to try to break up monopolies after they 
had been created, but to prevent monop- 
Olistic mergers in the first instance. 
So in 1914, in order to meet the danger 
to competition from illegal price dis- 
crimination, and also to prevent the 
creation of monopolies in the first place, 
Congress enacted the Clayton Act. Par- 
aphrasing, section 2 of the Clayton Act 
at that time provided that it should be 
unlawful for a seller to discriminate; 
that it should be unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in commerce to discrimi- 
nate in price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities, when the effect 
of such discrimination might be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any article of 
commerce; and the clause was then in- 
cluded that ‘nothing herein contained 
shall prevent discrimination in price 
in the same or different communities, 
made in gocd faith to meet competi- 
tion.” In other words, the original sec- 
tion 2 had exactly the same intent, 
though it did not go quite so far as the 
proponents of the pending bill are en- 
deavoring to go today. 

The experience following 1914 showed 
that the large purchasers were always 
able to get around section 2 of the Clay- 
ton Act by defending on the ground that 
they were meeting some kind of com- 
petition, either real, or something about 
which they had heard; so that the sup- 
pliers continued to furnish the giant 
chains merchandise at much lower 
prices than the prices at which they 
were furnishing them to independents. 
There were discounts and rebates. 

Nothing substantial was done under 
section 2 of the Clayton Act to prevent 
the destruction of small businesses by 
price discrimination, because it was al- 
ways possible for big business to defend, 
and to defend successfully, on the ground 
that it was meeting some kind of com- 
petition in the making of unlawful dis- 
criminations. So, as time went on, the 
Federal Trade Commission found that 
it was literally impossible to enforce 








section 2 of the Clayton Act and to pre- 
vent discrimination; that with the lan- 
guage and provisions of the Act stand- 
ing as they were, big business could de- 
fend on the ground that it was meeting 
competition in good faith. 

That situation resulted in investiga- 
tions which were conducted later by the 
Federal Trade Commission and by com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives, 
particularly by the Patman committee 
and other committees, which brought to 
light price discriminations in favor of 
large purchasers, notably the great chain 
organizations, discriminations which 
were indeed shocking, discriminations 
by which small businesses were being 
driven to the wall, because they could 
not obtain rebates and the lower prices 
which were being given to the large pur- 
chasers. The discriminations were de- 
fended on the ground that they were 
made for the purpose of meeting compe- 
tition in good faith. 

In 1936 the Congress decided to take 
some action about the situation, and it 
had before it three possible solutions to 
the problem. Congress could either 
leave the matter as it was, and say that 
good faith should be an absolute defense. 
History shows that that has not worked, 
that the discriminations continued just 
as before. Of course, what the propo- 
nents of the bill desire is to carry us back 
to the condition which prevailed between 
1916 and 1936. 

A second solution was that the Con- 
gress could say that good faith should 
be a defense, if, in fact, there were any 
unlawful discriminations. The confer- 
ence report and the debates in the House 
and Senate are very clear that in seek- 
ing to reach a compromise between those 
two extremes—the Congress did not ac- 
cept either of them. That is, it did not 
make good faith an absolute defense, and 
it did not eliminate good faith as a de- 
fense to unlawful discrimination. It 
said that that defense should be regarded 
as a procedural matter. 

Section 2 (b) was written and added 
to section 2 (a), so that, when the Federal 
Trade Commission first showed a price 
discrimination, the seller could then de- 
fend upon two grounds. In other words, 
under section 2 (a), he could show that 
the lower price was due to a saving in 
costs or in methods of manufacturing, 
or he could defend on the ground that he 
made the lower price to meet competition 
in good faith. The making of that plea 
is not a conclusive defense. Then the 
question turned on the facts of the case 
as to whether there was actually a lessen- 
ing of competition or the creation of a 
monopoly, and if there were, in spite 
of the fact that he may have defended 
on that ground, if there were, in fact, 
a lessening of competition or the crea- 
tion of a monopoly, he would be guilty, 
nevertheless. 

There is no question that that was the 
intention of Congress. It is set forth in 
the report. The sponsor of the House 
bill, Representative Patman said that 
to make good faith a complete defense 
would be ruinous to the whole legislation. 
Mr. Justice Stone, in the Staley case (324 
U. S. 752), had this to say in a unan- 
imous decision: 
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It will be noted that the defense that 
the price discriminations were made in order 
to meet competition, is, under the statute, 
a matter of rebutting the Commission's 
prima facie case. Prior to the Robinson- 
Patman amendments, section 2 of the Clay- 
ton Act provided that nothing contained 
in it shall prevent discriminations in price 
“made in good faith to meet competition.” 
The change in language of this exception 
was for the purpose of making the defense 
a matter of evidence in each case, raising 
a question of fact as to whether the com- 
petition justified the discrimination. 


Carrying on from that point—and that 
has been the law for a long time—the 
Cement decision was handed down by 
the Supreme Court in 1948. Immediately 
after the decision in the Cement case 
there was a strong effort in Congress not 
to put that decision into statutory law. 
Whenever a decision is favorable to cer- 
tain interests, they want to put it into 
statutory law; whenever it is unfavor- 
able other interests want to repeal the 
decision of the Supreme Court. In the 


Cement case the Supreme Court sim-, 


ply held that where certain cement com- 
panies had gotten together on a collu- 
sive price-fixing basis by absorbing 
freight, their action was illegal. There 
was nothing in that decision, and it is 
definitely so stated, which provides that 
independent freight absorption, not done 
in collusion with others, is illegal. On 
the contrary, the Supreme Court states 
that it is fully justified. There has never 
been any question about a person having 
a right to absorb freight independently 
if he wants to do so. 

Mr. Justice Black, at page 42 of the 
decision, said: 

Much of the objection to the order ap- 
pears to rest on the premise that its terms 
will bar an individual cement producer from 
selling cement at delivered prices such that 
its net return from one customer will be 
less than from that of another, even if 
the sale be in good faith to meet the lower 
price of a competitor. The Commission dis- 
claims that the order can possibly be so 
understood, nor do we so understand it. 


In any event, there was an effort to 
make possible the old basing-point sys- 
tem, at least, the multiple basing-point 
system, by the introduction of Senate 
bill 1008, on which hearings were held. 
The purpose was stated to be to over- 
rule or to change the inference of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Cement 
case. But it should be made clear that 
the question of the individual right to 
absorb freight is not involved. It has 
never been illegal. No court, no com- 
mission, and no responsible person have 
ever held otherwise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Before the Senator 
proceeds to a discussion of the basing- 
point system, may I ask a question about 
the effect of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
so far as the defense of good faith is con- 
cerned? Do I correctly understand the 
Senator’s point to be that the defense 
of good faith is nonapplicable against 
discrimination, provided the effects of 
such discrimination are not adverse to 
competition? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. But where the effects 
of such discrimination are, in the words 
of the act, “to lessen competition” or “to 
tend to create a monopoly” or are 
intended to destroy or to prevent com- 
petition, in such cases the defense of 
good faith would not be controlling. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Robinson-Pat- 
man Act and the decisions under it look 
therefore to the effects of action rather 
than to intent. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Although I am not 
a lawyer, am I not correct in saying that 
it is the tendency of law, as it progresses, 
not to go into the minds of the actors, 
but to go into the effects of their acts and 
if the effects of their acts are adverse to 
society, then the intent of the actor is 
regarded as noncontrolling? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That was the pur- 
pose of the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
that is the intention of the law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is presumed that 
the ordinary citizen should know the 
consequences of his act, is it not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER, That is correct, of 
course. 

_ DOUGLAS. And be held respon- 
sible. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Before yielding to 
the Senator from Maryland, I should 
like to emphasize the point which has 
been brought out. There can be no 
question whatsoever that under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, Congress in- 
tended to accomplish something. Un- 
der the 1914 act, selling in good faith 
was a complete defense. It did not 
work, and Congress wanted to change 
the law. It changed it by making good 
faith a matter of evidence. If the 
sellers depended on good faith, it was 
all right, provided competition were not 
adversely affected or a monopoly created. 
If a monopoly were created, and com- 
petition were adversely affected, then 
meeting competition in good faith was 
not a defense. The Supreme Court, by 
a 4 to 3 decision, which the proponents 
of the bill want to put into statutory 
law, to a limited extent ignored and 
overlooked the plain intention of Con- 
gress in passing the Robinson-Patman 
Act. It held, for practical purposes, 
that Congress passed the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act to do nothing, because it goes 
back almost exactly to the 1914 condi- 
tions. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has very largely 
answered the question which I was going 
to ask. The argument made by the 
Senator from Illinois was certainly the 
argument made by the Federal Trade 
Commission before the Supreme Court, 
and it was rejected by that Court in the 
Standard Oil Co. case. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Bya5io3 decision. 
Justice Minton, who had, as a circuit 
court judge, decided the Standard Oil 
Co. case in favor of the Federal Trade 
Commission, did not participate in the 
decision of the Supreme Court. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is it not 
also true that section 2 (b) of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act very explicitly says that 
if the discrimination is to meet an 
equally low price offered by someone else 
to the customer, the seller may discrimi- 
nate, but that the burden is on him to 
show that he has done so in good faith. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. And the 
bill, S. 719, goes further than that, and 
says that the mere following of a price 
formula of the buyer would not be a de- 
fense. In other words, there has to be 
honest-to-goodness, good faith, in the 
transaction. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; the pending 
bill makes it substantially impossible for 
the Federal Trade Commission ever to 
win any case by proving that there was 
a price-fixing arrangement, because no 
adverse inference can be drawn from 
the fact that one company follows 
identically, to the last percentage of a 
penny, the pricing system of another. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I thought 
that was exactly what the Supreme 
Court in the Staley case said could not be 
done. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct, 
but the effect of the pencing bill is to 
overrule the Staley case. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I cer- 
tainly do not think the bill is intended 
to do that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Whether it is in- 
tended to do that or not, it certainly 
would doso. The Staley Manufacturing 
Co. adopted identically the pricing sys- 
tem of the Corn Products Refining Co. 
and said that they were meeting com- 
petition by adopting that pricing system. 
The Supreme Court held that the infer- 
ence was that they had joined in a collu- 
sion with the Corn Products Refining 
Co.; that that was the only conclusion 
that could be drawn from the fact that 
they had adopted the same system; and 
the Court held them guilty. 

The report or: Senate bill 719 says that 
no adverse inference can be drawn from 
the fact that one adopts the same 
pricing system as the other. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The re- 
port does not say that. It says that it 
shall not be an excuse. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has raised that point. The report 
says on page 6: 

Here again such evidence alone does not 
prove, and no adverse inference may be 
drawn, from the frequency or regularity with 
which a seller meets or offers to meet his 
competitor’s lower prices. Where sellers are 
in fact engaged in price competition, there 
is not limitation upon the frequency or 
regularity with which they may meet the 
equally low price of a competitor, absent any 
agreement or understanding tending to con- 
spiracy. 


So that what was proved in the Staley 
case, and what won the Staley case for 
the Federal Trade Commission, could 
not have been of any evidential value 
whatsoever if this bill had been in effect, 
because no inference could have been 
drawn from it. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. But on 
the same page the report also says: 

Competitors do not normally have ready 


access to one another’s books of accounts. 
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In the ordinary course the seller may safely 
start with the assumption that the lower 
price of a competitor which he is meeting 
is lawful. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. That makes it that 
much worse. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I see 
nothing wrong with that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Maryland knows, of course, that in the 
case of large companies, when one 
adopts the price of the other, they do 
not enter into printed agreements, or 
put the agreements on the minutes of 
the directors’ meetings. It is done after 
oral conversations. In the Staley case 
substantially the only evidence adduced 
was that one company had adopted the 
pricing system of the other. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. And it 
was held to be illegal, and condemned 
by the court. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But it could not be 
held to be illegal if the pending bill 
should become the law of the land. In 
such event there can be no question 
that the decision of the Court would be 
different. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The next 
line of the report reads: 

But he may not close his eyes to obvious 
facts which might require a contrary con- 
clusion, nor ignore warnings of such a na- 
ture as to put a reasonable man on notice 
to that effect. 


It seems to me that that is a complete 
protection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is impossible to 
prove what a man had before his eyes 
or did not have before his eyes. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If a man 
follows the pricing formula of every- 
body else it seems to me that that would 
be sufficient, under the language of the 
report, to put him on reasonable notice. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But the bill says 
that no adverse inference may be drawn. 
The rest is hoopla, in common language. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. But the 
Senator would construe section 2 (b) 
of the Robinson-Patman Act as if it con- 
tained a further proviso that a man 
may discriminate to meet the price of 
a competitor, but that in so doing he 
may not encourage monopoly or engage 
in a practice which may have that ef- 
fect. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Section 2 (b) as it 
now stands says that he can lower his 
price to meet the lower price of a com- 
petitor provided it does not lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly. 
That is really what it says. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. No; sec- 
tion 2 (b) does not say that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am paraphrasing 
the effect of it. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. As I un- 
derstand section 2 (b), if in good faith 
a man reduces his price or discriminates 
he is all right 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No, no. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. But the 
Senator would add that if by doing that 
he encourages monopoly, or if by so do- 
ing it may even tend to create a monop- 
oly—does not actually do so, but may 
tend to do so—then he is in violation 
of the act, 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. No; those who op- 
pose the bill do not add anything. We 
would leave it as it is, but we would make 
sure that the original intent was carried 
out. As the law now stands, according 
to our interpretation, if he discriminates 
he can depend on good faith a& an evi- 
dential matter, but if it then develops 
that even though he may be meeting 
competition in good faith, the result is 
to lessen competition or create a mo- 
nopoly, then it is not good faith, and 
is not evidence. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Why does 
the Senator say that as an evidentiary 
matter it is a statutory defense to a 
charge of monopoly? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator will 
find that it is not set forth as a statu- 
tory defense. I will read the act. It 
never has been interpreted by the 
courts—it was not so interpreted in the 
Staley case—as a statutory defense 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In response to the 
question of the Senator from Maryland, 
although the Senator from Tennessee 
can answer it better, is it not true that 
the defense of good faith is valid against 
a finding of discrimination as such, but 
iz it is later found that the discrimina- 
tion will lessen competition, good faith 
is not an adequate defense against such 
a lessening of competition? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. That is 
the point I am getting at. In other 
words, there can be a perfectly legal and 
valid act performed in the best of good 
faith, but still it can be in violation of 
law if it tends to lessen competition. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the present 
Robinson-Patman Act; and it is our con- 
tention that the pending bill, by making 
the good-faith defense complete against 
everything, makes it valid even though 
the effect is substantially to lessen com- 
petition. That is the milk in the coco- 
nut. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. 
what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the milk in 
the coconut. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. As Icon- 
strue section 2 (b), at the present time, 
that would be a complete defense if in 
good faith discrimination was practiced 
to meet the price of somebody else. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It can be used to re- 
but a charge of price discrimination, 
but not a defense against a charge of 
price discrimination which may sub- 
stantially lessen competition. So that 
the good-faith defense is not complete 
and absolute now, but would be if the 
pending bill should become the law. 

I hope the Senator from Tennessee 
will excuse me for injecting these re- 
marks. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. That is ex- 
actly it. The conference report, which 
is set forth in the opinion in the Stand- 
ard Oil case, shows that to be the con- 
tention of the conferees, and the 
intention of Congress, at the time section 
2 (a) and section 2 ‘b) were written. The 
Senator will find that in the footnote in 
the conference report. 


That is 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee said that no ques- 
tion as to the absorption of freight was 
involved. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. There is no 
question involved about the right of an 
individual, acting alone, to sell on a bas- 
ing point system, provided he does not 
join, as the Cement Institute did, with 
others in a conspiracy. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I have 
received a number of letters from con- 
stituents complaining of that very thing. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That has been the 
propaganda which has been put out. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. They 
urge the passage of this bill to relieve 
them of the burden of the freight dif- 
ferential, so as to meet competition. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That has been the 
propaganda which has been put out, as 
to the necessity for the passage of the 
pending bill. But the Supreme Court, 
in the Cement case and in every other 
case in which the issue has been in- 
volved, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, have said very explicitly and defi- 
nitely that there can be no question 
about the right of an individual acting 
alone, to absorb freight or to sell on a 
basing point system if he wishes to do 
so. Let me read again the language of 
the Supreme Court decision in the Ce- 
ment case, which has been under dispute. 
This is the statement of Mr. Justice 
Black: 

Most of the objections to the order appear 
to rest on the premise that its terms will 
bar an individual cement producer from sell- 
ing cement at delivered price such that its 
net return from one customer will be less 
than that from another even if the sale be 
made in good faith to meet the lower price 
of a competitor. The Commission disclaims 
that the order can possibly be so under- 
stood. Nor do we so understand it. 


Mr. President, I have several rulings of 
the Federal Trade Commission which 
make that very clear. So the question of 
the right of an individual to sell on a 
basing point basis is not involved here. 
As a matter of fact, the majority report 
disclaims that that is the issue, even 
though later it is sought to be brought 
in inferentially. Let me read from the 
footnote to the majority report: 

This controversy has also been referred to 
as the “basing point controversy,” but such 
a reference is misleading and should be 
avoided since it is settled law that use of a 
basing point pricing system is unlawful. See 
Corn Products Refining Co. v. Federal Trade 
Commission (324 U. S. 726 (1945)); Federal 
Trade Commission vy. Cement Institute (333 
U. S. 683 (1948)). 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, from what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. From the majority 
report on page 1, in the footnote. 

Mr. President, I read from a press re- 
lease of the Federal Trade Commission 
on June 10, 1950, on the matter of in- 
dependent freight absorption. This is 
found at page 320 of the hearings before 
the Small Business Committee of the 
Senate: 

In the last few days some portions of the 
press and radio have made incorrect refer- 


ences to and misrepresentations of the pro- 
posed order to cease and desist in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission case relating to the 
pricing practices of 16 principal manufac- 
turers and sellers of corn products in the 
United States. 

Some statements made in newspapers and 
over the radio failed to make clear that the 
proposed order would prohibit use of basing- 
point and zone systems of pricing only when 
such systems involve concerted action, con- 
spiracy, or unlawful agreements among sell- 
ers of corn products. 

The proposed order was submitted by 
counsel on June 6 to a Federal Trade Com- 
mission trial examiner for consideration. 
It was the subject of a press release issued by 
the Commission on June 7. * * * 

Those misstatements and misinterpreta- 
tions should be corrected. The public and 
the business community should not be left 
with the impression that the Federal Trade 
Commission is acting or has ever acted to 
prohibit or interfere with delivered pricing 
or freight absorption when innocently and 
independently pursued with the result of 
promoting competition. The Commission 
and the courts have acted to stop those prac- 
tices only when they have involved collusion, 
conspiracy, or unjust discriminations with 
resulting damage to competition and the 
public interest. The Commission under- 
stands the proposed order to cease and de- 
sist in the present Corn Products case to be 
within those bounds. 


Mr, BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is it the 
Senator’s intention, because of the con- 
fusion which exists, to offer an amend- 
ment stating specifically that freight 
absorption is legal and valid? I ask the 
Senator that question because I have re- 
ceived a volume of mail on the subject, 
and there seems to be a great deal of 
difficulty about that point. Many people 
do not understand it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. A few minutes ago 
the Senator's colleague [Mr. O’Conor] 
said he understood it. He is a propo- 
nent of the bill. 

Mr, BUTLER of Maryland. I was not 
then in the Chamber. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Weare not the pro- 
ponents of the bill. However, there can 
be no question that independent freight 
absorption is perfectly legal. In the 
confusion, that issue has been brought 
in by some for the purpose of trying to 
add some interest in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I asked 
the question because the report of the 
hearings before the Select Committee on 
Small Business, which was placed on our 
desks this morning, suggests that some 
amendments may be offered to the pend- 
ing bill. I was inquiring as to whether 
that would be one of them. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I had not proposed 
to offer such an amendment, because I 
think the issue is clear. I have another 
amendment which I intend to offer, and 
which I shall discuss later. 

Mr. President, I wish to address myself 
briefly to the arguments presented on 
behalf of Senate bill 719, as summarized 
in the report of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee. At the outset I wish to 
make it clear that my remarks are di- 
rected not against the report but against 
the arguments which the report merely 
summarizes. In my opinion, the Senate 
Small Business Committee in preparing 
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this report has done an excellent job. 
To the best of my knowledge the report 
presents all of the arguments that have 
ever been made on behalf of this type of 
bill. And with one or two omissions, 
which I shall later discuss, it presents all 
of the arguments that have been ad- 
vanced in opposition. 

Before beginning my examination of 
the arguments for the bill, I wish to point 
out that the burden of proof as to its 
necessity lies upon its supporters. We 
are being asked to place on the statute 
books a new law. It is up to the sup- 
porters of the bill to make a case for it; 
it is up to them to describe why it is nec-. 
essary. This the bill’s supporters have 
failed todo. We have heard only vague 
references to the need for clarification 
and the necessity of following the Su- 
preme Court. But sound legal argu- 
ments for the measure have, for the most 
part, been conspicuous by their absence. 

What can explain this failure on the 
part of the bill’s supporters to present a 
case? Is it because actually they do not 
haveone? Or is it because they feel that 
they have the votes, anyway, to ram the 
measure down the Senate’s throat? If 
the latter is the case, may I point out that 
Senators who vote for this measure, in 
the absence of a clear and forceful pres- 
entation of its need, may in the future 
find themselves in a somewhat awkward 
position. They may find themselves 
criticized on the grounds that they voted 
to weaken the antitrust laws. They may 
find themselves denounced by small- 
business men in their own home States, 
And if no convincing argument is pre- 
sented on behalf of the bill, what possible 
answer can be given for their vote? 
And may I point out that the small- 
business organizations—the druggists, 
the wholesale grocers, the tire dealers, 
the filling station operators, and so on— 
are highly vocal and well-organized not 
only in the Nation’s Capital but in most 
of the individual States as well. 

I say it is not enough for the support- 
ers of the measure to rest their case on 
the mere fact that they may have the 
votes. They have a responsibility to 
their supporters in this body, particularly 
those who have not had an opportunity 
to study this rather complicated matter. 
They have a responsibility, to protect 
their supporters against inevitable criti- 
cism by presenting a clear and logical 
case for the passage of this bill. This, I 
repeat, they have thus far failed to do. 

Turning now to the arguments which 
have been advanced on behalf of S. 719, 
as summarized in the report of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, I shall 
proceed to examine them one by one. 
I hope that when I have finished my 
examination the Members of this body 
who are inclined to support the measure, 
but who have not had the opportunity 
to examine its intricacies, may wish to 
reexamine their position. In my belief, 
many of these Members may come to 
share my opinion that on a matter as 
important as this, full and complete 
hearings should be held by the standing 
legislative committee which has jurisdic- 
tion over the antitrust laws—the Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Mr. President, this is a very intricate, 
involved bill, which affects the economy 
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of the Nation in a very vital way. It 
overrules the Robinson-Patman Act. It 
affects every business, and particularly 
the small businesses of the country. Yet 
the bill has been reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committee without any hearings 
whatsoever. No one has had an oppor- 
tunity to appear before that committee 
and explain and discuss how it would 
affect particular businesses. Applica- 
tions were made by interested persons 
for the purpose of appearing before the 
committee, but they were not given the 
opportunity to be heard. 

If the bill is not drastically amended, 
it certainly should be recommitted to the 
Judiciary Committee for the purpose of 
holding hearings on it. It is very inter- 
esting to note that the Small Business 
Committee of the Senate, which has done 
a great job in holding some hearings on 
the bill, in which witnesses have appeared 
pro and con, has just made those hear- 
ings available to Members of the Senate. 
Senators have not had an opportunity 
to read them. Witnesses did not appear 
before the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and members of that committee, which 
has jurisdiction of the bill, have not had 
an opportunity to hear the witnesses and 
to ask them questions. 

The first argument in the report in 
support of the passage of the bill is that 
S. 719 merely conforms statutory law 
to the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
section 2 (b) of the Clayton Act as re- 
cently enunciated in the Standard Oil 
of Indiana case. In addition, S. 719 
clarifies existing law by providing a per- 
tinent standard for judging when the 
price of a competitor has been met in 
“good faith.” 

Mr. President, the first argument 
maintains, in effect, that under the Con- 
stitution it is the duty of the Supreme 
Court to legislate and the obligation of 
the Congress to confirm such legislation. 
This would seem to be a rather unique 
statement of the division of powers con- 
tained in the Constitution. I doubt se- 
riously whether any such statement is 
to be found ir any textbook or in any 
treatise on constitutional law. 

It is not inappropriate to point out 
that this was certainly not the position 
taken by the present supporters of S. 719 
only 3 years ago following the Cement 
decision. Then, they were most critical 
of the Supreme Court, denouncing it 
on the ground that it had usurped the 
proper duties and responsibilities of the 
legislature by enacting “judicial legisla- 
tion.” But now that the majority of the 
Supreme Court has handed them a fa- 
vorable decision, these same individuals 
are filled with ewe and reverence for 
that august body. Now the criticisms of 
3 years ago are forgotten. We hear 
nothing but paeans of praise for the 
highest Court of the land. The wisdom 
of the Court is extolled to the skies, and 
we are informed that since the Court 
has shown the way, it is the duty of the 
legislature to follow. 

Many years ago, when I studied con- 
stitutional law, I gathered the impression 
that it was the duty of Congress, not 
the Supreme Court, to decide what was 
and what was not sound and desirable 
national policy. I was taught that it 
was the duty of the Supreme Court 
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merely to determine ihe intent -f Con- 
gress and to apply its interpreiation of 
congressional intent to specific cases. 
Time and time again the Supreme Court, 
itself, has insisted that its powers do not 
and should not include a determination 
of what is sound national policy. 

The supporters of the bill must feel 
that the decision of the Supreme Court 
is very shaky. They must feel, and some 
of them must know, that the intention 
of Congress was not followed by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the 
Standard Oil Co. case. If the. is not 
correct, why all the haste to put the de- 
cision into statutory law? Ifitisa sound 
decision, would it not be felt that it 
would meet the test of time and the ar- 
guments against its validity? The infer- 
ence contained in the report was that 
the supporters of the bill were afraid the 
decision of the Supreme Court might not 
stand, and since they have a favorable 
decision they want to get it into statu- 
tory form. 

No, Mr. President; S. 719 cannot be 
defended on the grounds that it is the 
duty of Congress to freeze into statutory 
law each successive decision of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Furthermore, I should like to point out 
that S. 719 does something more than 
merely freeze the Standard Oil of 
Indiana decision into statutory law. 
Actually, it goes beyond the Supreme 
Court decision. In its summary of the 
arguments against S. 719, the report of 
the Senate Small Business Committee 
points out three ways in which the meas- 
ure goes beyond the Supreme Court de- 
cision. Actually, there is a fourth way 
in which it goes beyond the decision, 
which I shall also discuss. 

In the first place, S. 719 goes beyond 
the Supreme Court decision by shifting 
the burden of proof. Instead of the de- 
fendant having to prove good faith, the 
Federal Trade Commission will have to 
prove bad faith. Since the Robinson- 
Patman Act was passed in 1936, there 
has been absolutely no question that the 
burden of proof of good faith rests with 
the defendant. The procedure under 
that act has been as follows: First, the 
Federal Trade Commission makes out 
a prima facie case of price discrimina- 
tion; second, the defendant may then 
attempt to justify that discrimination in 
two ways. He may avail himself of the 
cost defense, that is, he may show that 
the discrimination was justified on the 
basis of savings in cost, or he may avail 
himself of the good faith defense, that 
is, he may show that the discriminations 
were made in good faith to meet the 
equally low price of a competitor; third, 
following the making of these defenses, 
the burden shifts back to the Commis- 
sion which then has the obligation of 
showing that the discrimination may 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly. There has never 
been the slightest question but that this 
is the procedure under the Robinson- 
Patman Act, with the burden being first 
on the Commission, then shifting to the 
respondent, and then back to the Com- 
mission. 

Under S. 719, however, the burden in 
all three steps would be upon the Com- 
mission. The Commission would have 
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to prove (a) that there was a discrimi- 
nation, (b) that it injured competition, 
and (c) that it was not made in good 
faith, that is, that it was made in bad 
.aith. This, of course, would place an 
almost impossible burden on the Com- 
mission. 

In the second place, S. 719 goes beyond 
the Supreme Court decision, in that it 
makes good faith a complete defense, 
not only for those price discriminations 
which are made “to retain” a customer, 
as the Supreme Court held, but for any 
purposes, aggressive as well as defensive. 
The Supreme Court held that good faith 
was a complete defense in those in- 
stances where a seller was about to lose 
one of his customers. He could then 
discriminate in order to hold that cus- 
tomer. But under S. 719, as is made 
clear in the accompanying majority re- 
port, and as stated by the Senator from 
Maryland {Mr. O’Conor}, who reported 
the bill, good faith will be a complete 
defense for discriminations made not 
only to retain customers but to obtain 
them as well. 

In the third place, S. 719 takes away 
private rights. Under the Robinson- 
Patman Act one who has been injured 
by price discriminations has the legal 
right to sue for triple damages. The 
Standard Oil of Indiana case was 
brought by a Government agency, the 
Federal Trade Commission, under sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act. S. 719 
goes beyond the Supreme Court decision 
in that it would make good faith a com- 
plete defense not only in cases brought 
by the Government under section 2 but 
also in private suits brought under other 
sections—4, 15, and 16—of the Clayton 
Act as amended by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. In view of a number of recent 
decisions in private suits, notably in 
the Russellville Canning Co. case, in 
which the courts have held that the 
plaintiff had been injured by price dis- 
crimination and was entitled to triple 
damages, this extention of the Supreme 
Court decision to cover private suits is a 
matter of great importance. 

Finally—and this is a point which was 
not made by the Senate Small Business 
Committee, but which is discussed in the 
minority report—S. 719 goes beyond the 
Supreme Court decision in that it inverts 
the principle of good-faith defense. 
S. 719 presents the paradoxical and ironic 
situation that the mere fact of obedience 
to the law justifies an unlawful attack. 
Under S. 719 it is permissible to discrimi- 
nate to meet a lawful price; that is to 
say, the mere fact that a small-business 
man is behaving lawfully—that is, selling 
his goods on a nondiscriminatory basis 
with the same price for everybody—jus- 
tifles an unlawful discriminatory attack 
upon him. Had the small-business man 
been behaving unlawfully—that is, had 
he been selling his goods on a discrimi- 
natory basis—he could not be attacked 
under S. 719, since the bill permits dis- 
crimination only to meet a lawful price. 
That his obedience to the law should, in 
and of itself, automatically make him a 
clay pigeon for an unlawful discrimina- 
tory attack is fantastic. 

Moreover, once he is attacked by an 
unlawful practice, the small-business 
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man cannot defend himself by using the 
same practice with which he was at- 
tacked; that is to say, if the small-busi- 
ness man were attacked by an unlawful 
price discrimination, he could not dis- 
criminate in self-defense, since S. 719 
allows him to discriminate to meet only 
a lawful, not an unlawful, price. 

Mr. President, at this point in the 
RecorpD, I should like to have printed 
three paragraphs from the minority 
views on S. 719. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In no previous statute has the prohibited 
conduct or method—which is the central ob- 
ject of the law—been excused on the ground 
that the method is used to attack others who 
are behaving in a lawful manner. On the 
contrary, the only normal ground upon which 
resort to a prohibited method may be justi- 
fied is that it has been used in self-defense 
against an unlawful attack. Thus, in the 
criminal law, a person may not use a deadly 
weapon to attack others, but he may justify 
the use of such a weapon by showing that 
its use was in self-defense against attack 
with a like weapon. 

The net result of this proviso would be to 
create a law which prohibits a harmful prac- 
tice—discriminatory selling—and at the same 
time licenses the seller to ignore this pro- 
hibition wherever he finds that a competitor 
is observing them. On the other hand, it 
would deny to the competitor who is at- 
tacked under this license any right to use 
the prohibited method in self-defense. 

If competition is to be encouraged, lawful 
price attacks must be encouraged. But law- 
ful, i. e., nondiscriminatory, price reductions 
cannot be encouraged by a statute which per- 
mits those attacked by lawful means to re- 
taliate with unlawful means. Good-faith 
violations of the law make sense only if they 
are violations committed in self-defense 
against an unlawful price attack. Conse- 
quently, if the good-faith proviso is to have 
any logical meaning, it must permit a seller 
to engage in discriminatory selling in self- 
defense against a discriminatory attack—at 
least until the law-enforcement agency can 
arrive on the scene and stop the unlawful 
attack. (82d Cong., Ist sess., Rept. No. 293, 
pt. 2.) 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
summary I say that it is not the duty or 
obligation of Congress to affirm, in stat- 
utory law, each passing decision of the 
Supreme Court. I say that it is Con- 
gress, not the Supreme Court, which has 
the responsibility of determining what 
is sound national policy. Moreover, I 
say that the present bill, S. 179, goes be- 
yond the Supreme Court decision in that 
it shifts the burden of proof, it permits 
discriminations not merely to retain but 
to obtain customers, it takes away pri- 
vate rights, and it inverts the principle 
of the good-faith defense. 

Mr. President, I have other points 
which I could make in answer to the 
arguments made in favor of the bill, as 
summarized in the report of the Select 
Committee on Small Business. However, 
I believe I have consumed too much 
time already, and unless the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], who is in 
charge of the time of the proponents of 
the bill, wishes to yield some time, I shall 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. H111z]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is the 
Senator from Tennessee yielding the 
floor? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, I am yielding 
the floor, but I believe it is necessary, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, for me to yield time to any Senator 
who wishes to speak in opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is the 
time for debate limited and divided? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hunt in the chair). The Senator from 
Tennessee has that authority under the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, I only 
have the right to yield time to Senators 
who oppose the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield 15 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Let me inquire whether the Senator 
from Colorado wishes to present a mat- 
ter which will require him to proceed at 
some length? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish to 
speak on the bill at some length, and in 
that connection I wish to refer to a cer- 
tai advertisement. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield now to the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. H11u], as I 
have promised I would. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to me at this point and 
charge whatever time I take to the time 
which will later be allotted to me? I 
wish to call attention to an interesting 
advertisement which appeared in a Chi- 
cago newspaper by the Nashville Coal 
Co., Inc., of Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure it would 
be interesting. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to use some time for that purpose 
at this point and have it charged to the 
time which I shall have later; or does 
the Senator wish to know something 
about Nashville? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I shall be very 
happy to know something about Nash- 
ville. 

Mr. 
well. 

Mr. President, I find advertisements 
very interesting, particularly with re- 
spect to their effect upon economic 
problems. 

The following advertisement, which 
appeared in a Chicago newspaper, is by 
the Nashville Coal Co., which has an 
office in Chicago: 

Macy's, GIMBEL’S, AND US 

The story of Nashville Coal is the story of 
America. It is the story of high and in- 
creasing productivity. It is emphasis on the 
basic truth in the coal business, or any other 
business, that when output per hour goes 
up price per unit goes down, and better 
things become available to more people. 
That is not price cutting; it is cost cutting 
through efficiency at work. It is cooperative 
teamwork of workers and management and 
employment of the most advanced produc- 
tive methods and equipment. It is progress. 
It is enterprise. It is the true American 
economic system. It is the economic system 
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on which we operate. 

Low production costs and modern washers 
make our famous brands of high-test western 
Kentucky coal the biggest fuel bargains in 
the world. 

Phone us your order now. We own and 
control actual capacity to produce more than 
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500 carloads of high-grade coal every day. 
Wholesale shippers of quality coals. 
NASHVILLE Coat Co., INC., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Chicago; Muskegon; 
Davenport; Memphis; Paducah. 


I wished to place that advertisement 
in the Recorp, and I wished to call it 
especially to the attention of the junior 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
agree with every word of it. The proper 
way to proceed is to reduce costs by 
means of increased efficiency. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It seems 
to me that is the most eloquent state- 
ment I have heard in behalf of Senate 
bill 719. This company wishes to com- 
pete in distant markets, and it says that 
is the American system, that is the free- 
enterprise system, that is America. The 
short and eloquent advertisement I have 
just read covers the entire water front, 
so to speak, so far as the matters with 
which we are dealing at this time, in con- 
nection with the present debate on Sen- 
ate bill 719, are concerned. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I should like to see 
the advertisement, if I may. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
tainly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. With all respect to 
the eminent Senator from Colorado, is 
it not true, that the statement by the 
Nashville Coal Co., like the flowers that 
bloom in the spring, has nothing to do 
with the case? Is it not true that those 
of us who oppose this bill are not op- 
posed to price reductions, but are in 
favor of price reductions which do not 
discriminate against independents? We 
also would allow price discriminations 
when they are justified by cost reduc- 
tions. Nor would we oppose price dis- 
criminations which could not harm com- 
petition. But we are opposing unfair 
price discriminations—in other words, 
reductions given to some buyers but not 
given to other buyers, the effect of which 
is substantially to lessen competition. 
Our whole objection is to unfair price 
discrimination, not to price reduction; 
and, therefore, have not the sponsors of 
that advertisement completely misstated 
the issue? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree entirely 
with the Senator from Illinois. I see 
nothing in the statement by the Nash- 
ville Coal Co. which touches the pend- 
ing issue at all. All of us are in favor 
of lower prices and increased produc- 
tivity and efficiency at work. 

I might point out to the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado that unless we 
had some protection to prevent cut- 
throat competition and the murder of 
small companies which are getting 
started, such as the Nashville Coal Co., 
no doubt—in other words, meeting their 
prices, but selling at a higher price to 
someone else, and violating the Robin- 
son-Patman Act—it is very doubtful that 
the Nashville Coal Co. could have 
reached the point it has reached in the 
free-enterprise system of the State of 
Tennessee or of the Nation. 

I think Mr. Snow, when testifying be- 
fore the Small Business Committee, sum- 
marized the answer to the argument of 
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the Senator from Colorado very ably 
when he said: 

We think it is in the public interest that 
economic murder should not be inflicted 
upon the individual small-business men, 
even though the consumer might momen- 
tarily benefit from a lower price. He might 
benefit in his pocket from a lower price. He 
will pay back that lower price many times 
over when the competitive independent busi- 
nessmen have been eliminated. 


Now I yield 15 minutes to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I rise in op- 
position to the pending bill. I am very 
much opposed to it. 

On April 26, 1948, the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision in Federal 
Trade Commission y. Cement Institute 
(333 U. S. 683). In that decision, inso- 
far as the Federal Trade Commission 
Act is concerned, the Court affirmed the 
ruling of the Federal Trade Commission 
that the cement producers violated that 
act when they agreed among themselves 
to use a delivered price-multiple-basing- 
point system, the effect of which was 
complete suppression of all price com- 
petition in the sales of cement. That 
holding merely reaffirmed a well estab- 
lished principle, and is all the Supreme 
Court held in that case respecting the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The 
opinion of the Court, however, contains 
dicta to the effect that conduct which 
falls short of being a violation of the 
Sherman Act may constitute an unfair 
method of competition prohibited by, the 
Federal Trade Commission Act (p. 708) 
and that the existence of a combination 
is not an indispensible ingredient of an 
unfair method of competition under 
that act. 

The Cement Institute decision also 
deals with section 2 of the Clayton Act. 
In respect to that act the Court again 
merely reaffirmed prior decisions—Corn 
Products Co. v. Federal Trude Commis- 
sion (324 U. S. 726) and Federal Trade 
Commission v. Staley Co. (324 U. S. 
746)—in holding that sales at delivered 
prices computed with reference to a bas- 
ing point distant from the seller’s fac- 
tory may constitute an illegal price dis- 
crimination if the required detrimental 
effect on competition is present. The 
holding of the Court was merely that 
price differentials which resulted from 
adherence to the system could not be 
defended as having been made in good 
faith when in fact they were made as a 
result of agreement. 

The ink was hardly dry on the Court’s 
opinion, however, when a tremendous 
hue and cry arose from various mem- 
bers of “big business” asserting that 
these dicta set forth an interpretation 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
which would empower the Commission 
to outlaw freight absorption, or sales 
at delivered prices, by a seller acting in- 
dependently. On the Clayton Act phase 
of the case it was asserted that some of 
the language used by the Court indi- 
cated that pricing differentials are ille- 
gal even in the absence of agreement 
and that asea practical matter the only 
safe method of pricing, in the face of this 


interpretation of the act, is to price on 
an f. o. b. mill basis. 

Big business interests then began a 
series of pressure campaigns on the 
Congress to legalize “phantom freight,’ 
“basing-point systems,” “rate-point sys- 
tems” and other pricing practices not 
yet commercially identified, and, I sup- 
pose, even those not yet conceived. 

Members of the Senate and Members 
of the House of Representatives, con- 
scientiously concerned with the compe- 
titive welfare of all phases of business 
enterprise, fought valiantly every legis- 
lative effort to immunize these destruc- 
tive pricing practices from the applica- 
tion of our antitrust laws. The Sher- 
man Act, the Clayton Act, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act are the back- 
bone of the antitrust laws. They are 
the guardians of our economic freedom 
and of our economic liberty. They have 
been in effect a long time and have ac- 
quired specific content through inter- 
pretation by the courts. They provide 
safeguards against practices which 
would tend to destroy our free compe- 
titive economy. The Sherman Act has 
been described by none other than Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes as “a 
charter of freedom” because it has “a 
generality and adaptability comparable 
to that found to be desirable in consti- 
tutional provisions’—Sugar Institute, 
Inc., v. United States (297 U. S. 553, 
600). It is directed against monopo- 
lies and conspiracies in restraint of 
trade. The Federal Trade Commission 
Act established an administrative agen- 
cy with authority to prevent trade prac- 
tices, which if not checked, would un- 
duly suppress competition or tend to 
create a monopoly. The Clayton Act, 
as amended by the Robinson-Patman 
Act, prohibits a number of specific, in- 
jurious trade practices. In particular 
this law protects small enterprises 
against ruthless price discriminations. 
Such are the laws that the present leg- 
islative efforts would cripple, nullify, or 
even destroy. 

One of these legislative efforts oc- 
curred in the last Congress, and in spite 
of a courageous fight by those members 
of the Congress who could see that the 
bill would emasculate the antitrust laws, 
it mearly became law. It was pushed 
through the House and Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The cause of the 
country was saved through a very cou- 
rageous veto by the President of the 
United S‘ates, was it not? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. Fortunately, as the Senator 
from Illinois says, the bill was vetoed by 
the President. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator frum Alabama yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I regret that I am unable 
to yield. I have but 15 minutes. Will 
the Senator withhold his question until 
I finish? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator does not 
wish to yield, I take it. 

Mr. HILL. I have but 15 minutes, I 
may say to my friend. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not know that 
the time was limited today. I thought 
we had all the time we wanted, so long 
as we divided it equally. 
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Mr. HILL. It is divided, but I may say 
to my distinguished friend, that many 
requests for time have been made by op- 
ponents of the bill, and therefore those 
who have charge of the time of op- 
ponents find it necessary to divide the 
time which they control. As I say, I 
have but 15 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is no limit upon 
how long we may debate the bill today. 
It is difficult to remember questions. I 
merely had one or two questions which 
I thought would be of interest. 

Mr. HILL. The bill which was vetoed 
was the one which the Federal Trade 
Commission said “will be seriously de- 
structive—and will seriously weaken the 
Clayton Act”’—letter, FTC to Senator 
Keravver, dated January 18, 1950—and 
which the Department of Justice on 
three separate occasions said: 

We have never urged the necessity or de- 
sirability of legislation with respect to pric- 
ing practices to which the present bill is 
directed. (Hearings, serial No. 13, Subcom- 
mittee No. 1, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, June 8, 1949, on 
8S. 1008, 8ist Cong., p. 11; letter to Senator 
O’Conor January 13, 1950; letter to Senator 
KEFavver dated April 13, 1950.) 


The bill which was referred to in that 
quotation from the Department of Jus- 
tice was the bill passed in the last Con- 
gress, which the President vetoed. 

The bill which is now before the 
Senate is another attempt to legalize 
destructive pricing practices. Here, 
however, the proponents of these prac- 
tices cleverly try to use as a vehicle a 
recent majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court—Standard Oil Co. v. Federal 
Trade Commission (340 U.S. 231). Dur- 
ing the last Congress they could not wait 
for the decision in the case. Now they 
say the majority opinion should be writ- 
ten into law. Why do they want the 
majority opinion enacted? Does that 
not amount to a legislative expression of 
lack of confidence in the ultimate com- 
petency of the Supreme Court? And, af- 
ter all, the majority opinion reflects one 
of the provisions of the legislative enact- 
ments the proponents of the legislation 
were seeking in the last Congress. One 
look at the bill will tell you why, what 
they have in mind, and why they want 
it enacted. 

First of all, this bill would add a new 
subsection identified as “(g)” to section 
2 of the Clayton Act. It is a “G-2” 
section. Yet, this bill is alleged to be 
merely a re-affirmation of the majority 
opinion, which, in reality, is the Court’s 
interpretation of the meaning of an ex- 
isting subsection, subsection (b). Thus, 
according to the proponents of the bill, 
subsection (g), if enacted into law, would 
be merely the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of subsection (b). 

What an innocuous and anomalous 
way of drafting legislation. In reading 
the existing and the proposed subsection, 
one can see that they are quite different 
in phraseology. Is this an example of 
legislative clarification? One wonders 
what, other than ambiguity and confu- 
sion, the proponents had in mind. Could 
it be that they feared the American 
people’s wrath at efforts to tamper with 
existing antitrust laws? Surely they do 
not believe that the American people are 
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so naive as not to be aware of the fact 
that one can detract from by adding to 
just as easily as he can by subtracting 
from. Perhaps they believe that such 
an approach will lessen the news value 
of what is taking place, or that it might 
weaken the argument of the opposition. 

Had they so desired they could have 
relied on the majority opinion itself, or 
they could have suggested a few tech- 
nical amendments to the existing sub- 
section 2 (b) which would have re- 
affirmed the doctrine of the majority 
opinion. 

Yet if one takes a second look at the 
bill their motive and their purposes in 
creating this new subsection become 
even more clear. They go far beyond 
the majority opinion. They write new 
Clayton Act procedural laws for the 
courts and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and would limit existing eviden- 
tiary standards respecting personal con- 
duct. 

Under the existing subsection 2 (b), 
good faith meeting of a competitor's 
lower price is an affirmative defense that 
must be proved by the one asserting it. 
The language “unless the justification 
can be affirmatively shown,” in subsec- 
tion 2 (b), is noticeably missing from the 
language proposed for subsection (g). 
Assuming that subsection 2 (b) will be 
controlling, although I am not suffi- 
ciently gifted to prophesy judicial deter- 
minations concerning the dependent 
status of the two subsections, it would 
appear that the burden would shift to 
the Commission to prove that the de- 
fendant acted in bad faith. Obviously, 
this changes existing procedural regula- 
tions, makes the Commission case the 
more difficult to prove, and is thereby 
an invitation to drive the little fellow 
out of business. 

In another respect the bill goes far be- 
yond the majority opinion in the Stand- 
ard Oil case. The majority opinion 
clearly states that the defense is avail- 
able providing the seller proves he acted 
in good faith to meet a lawful and equal- 
ly low price of a competitor. It will be 
noted that the word “lawful” does not 
appear in the language of the bill which 
establishes the defense. It appears to 
have been inserted, not as an after- 
thought, but intentionally, in the proviso. 
The reason is obvious. Under the lan- 
guage of the bill the determining factor 
is not whether the price the seller met is 
unlawful, but whether or not the seller 
knew, or should have known, of its un- 
lawfulness, which is something quite less 
than the criteria established in the ma- 
jority opinion. 

Furthermore, by placing in the proviso 
this so-called qualification on the de- 
fense of good faith, the burden of proof 
respecting the lawfulness or unlawful- 
ness of the price the seller met is for all 
practical purposes shifted from the seller 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. President, one can easily see what 
an impossible task is thereby placed upon 
the Commission. If the defense of good 
faith were to be asserted, the Commis- 
sion would first have to prove that the 
price was unlawful. This necessitates 


proving a violation or violations of the 
antitrust laws independent of the viola- 
tion which initiated the proceeding. 


Let 
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us assume that A is charged with a price 
discrimination, He asserts the good 
faith defense, alleging that he lowered 
his price in order to meet the lower price 
‘of his competitor, B. The Commission 
conducts an independent investigation 
and determines that B’s price is unlaw- 
ful, that it results in a price discrimina- 
tion. B then states that he lowered his 
price to meet that of his competitor, C. 
Suppose C’s price is a discriminating 
price, but it was lowered in order to meet 
that of his competitor, D. On and on it 
goes, and the Commission's enforcement 
responsibilities have become impossible. 

Instead of requiring the seller to deter- 
mine and prove the lawfulness of the 
competitor’s lower price as the majority 
opinion requires, the bill would place the 
burden on the Commission and then ex- 
cuse the seller, even though the price was 
unlawful, if the Commission could not 
prove that the seller knew or should have 
known of the unlawfulness of the price. 
Hence, we have an even more encour- 
aging invitation to drive the little fellow 
out of business. 

But even more devastating in its effect 
on antitrust enforcement is the clever 
manner in which the bill is drawn. Im- 
mediately after the language spelling out 
the good faith defense there is inserted 
a colon, and a proviso, which states that 
the seller shall not have been deemed as 
acting in good faith if he knew or should 
have known that the lower price or more 
extensive services or facilities which he 
met were unlawful. 

What does this do to proof of good 
faith? It is clear that it limits the scope, 
quantum, and character of the evidence 
ordinarily necessary to prove that the 
seller acted in good faith. It means that 
the lawfulness or unlawfulness of the 
price he met is the only criterion which 
may endanger his defense. 

Let us take an example: Suppose X had 
three customers, A. B, and C._ B, the 
largest buyer of the three, went to X 
and said, “Y is offering to sell to me at a 
lower price than you are.” X then de- 
termines that he will meet Y’s price, but 
he does not want to suffer a loss, so he 
raises his price to A and C who are not 
customers of Y. Since the lawfulness 
of Y’s price is the only determining fac- 
tor, and we will assume that it is lawful, 
X will be deemed to have acted in good 
faith, although he raised his price to A 
and C and thereby increased the differ- 
ential between his prices to them and B. 
And at the same time there would be 
another invitation to destroy the little 
fellow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
five additional minutes to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this bill is 
re x.lly the epitome of the proponents’ at- 
tempts to emasculate the antitrust laws. 
It is stated to be merely the reaffirmation 
of the majority opinion in the Standard 
Oil case. Yet we have seen that it will 
make substantive and _ procedural 
changes in the Clayton Act, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, and will 
weaken the “charter of freedom,” the 
Sherman Act. Over in the House there 
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is a bill which is the counterpart of the 
pending bill, which would go even fur- 
ther in getting away from the generality 
and adaptability which Chief Justice 
Hughes found so desirable, In addition 
to amending the Clayton Act, it would 
amend the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, and would define the term “price” 
as used in the Clayton Act. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, in Federal Trade 
Commission v. Gratz (253 U. S. 421, 436), 
warned against inserting definitions in 
the antitrust laws. He said: 

Instead of undertaking to define what prac- 
tices should be deemed unfair, as had been 
done in earlier legislation, the act [Federal 
Trade Commission Act] left the determina- 
tion to the Commission. Experience with 
existing laws had taught that definition, 
being necessarily rigid, would prove em- 
barrassing and, if rigorously applied, might 
involve hardship. Methods of competition 
which would be unfair in one industry, un- 
der certain circumstances, might, where 
adopted in another industry, or even in the 
same industry under different circumstances, 
be entirely unobjectionable. Furthermore, 
an enumeration, however, comprehensive, of 
evisting methods of unfair competition 
must necessarily soon prove incomplete, as 
with new conditions constantly arising, novel 
unfair methods would be devised and de- 
veloped. 


It is obvious that no matter how com- 
mercially accurate a definition of price 
might be, it nevertheless has no place in 
the antitrust laws. Price is a subject of 
factual determination. The courts 
should be the agency to determine what 
the real or true price is, not the Legisla- 
ture. But the proponents want “price” 
defined; defining “services” will be the 
next step; defining “facilities” will be 
the next step; until eventually the anti- 
trust laws will be most likely identified as 
the antitrust code, and will offer as many 
gaps, loopholes, problems of interpreta- 
tion, conflicts, and judicial passiveness 
as the Internal Revenue Code. 

Thus far my discussion has been con- 
fined to the extent to which the lan- 
guage of the bill itself goes beyond the 
decision in the Standard Oil case. Now 
let us take a look at the majority re- 
port. There we find language which 
further discloses the proof of my allega- 
tions that this bill is an attempt to re- 
write and virtually wipe out the anti- 
trust laws. I refer Senators to the fol- 
lowing language to be found on page 6 of 
the majority report: 

Whenever several sellers are charged with 
a conspiracy to fix prices, evidence alone does 
not prove, however, that the identical prices 
resulted from a conspiracy to fix prices. 
* * * The period of time during which, 
and the rigidity with which, sellers have 
sold at like prices also is admissible evidence 
under a charge of conspiracy. Here again 
such evidence alone does not prove, and no 
adverse inference may be drawn, from the 
frequency or regularity with which a seller 
meets or offers to meet his competitor's 
lower prices. 


Note the language, “no adverse infer- 
ence may be drawn from the frequency 
or regularity with which a seller meets 
or offers to meet his competitor’s lower 
prices.” That is significant language, 
Mr. President. 

This may well amount to an instruc- 
tion to the Federal cour that they 
may no longer use a judicial doctrine 
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which has prevailed since conspiracy 
became a crime and since contracts and 
agreements necessitated court interpre- 
tation. The courts have consistently 
held that no formal agreement is neces- 
sary to constitute an unlawful con- 
spiracy. Almost always a crime is a 
matter of inference, deduced from the 
acts of the person accused which are 
done in pursuance of an apparent 
criminal purpose—Stack v. United 
States (27 Fed. 2d 16). 

Often, if not generally, direct proof of 
a criminal conspiracy is not available, 
and the common purpose and plan are 
disclosed only by a development and col- 
location of circumstances—Glasser v. 
United States (315 U.S. 60). 

Violations of the antitrust laws, pri- 
marily because of the ingenuity and “in- 
telligence,” if I may use that word, of 
those who violate them, are often diffi- 
cult to prove because the violation re- 
sulted from a telephone call, a confer- 
ence where no minutes were kept, or 
because documentary evidence which 
would prove the violation were sys- 
tematically and regularly destroyed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield five additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. The Supreme Court more 
than 30 years ago stated: 

It is settled that the essential agreement, 
combination, and conspiracy in violation of 
the Sherman Act, may be implied from, or 
found in a course of dealing or other cir- 
cumstances, as well as from an exchange of 
words. (United States vy. Schrader’s Sons, 
(252 U. S. 85).) 


This statement was repeated in 
United States v. Pullman Company (50 
F. Supp. 123) and American Tobacco 
Company v. United States (147 Fed. 2d 
93, 107). 

From Milk & Ice Cream Can Institute 
v. Federal Trade Commission (152 F. 2d 
478) and Fort Howard Paper Company 
v. Federal Trade Commission (156 Fed, 
2d 899) comes this language: 

Price uniformity, especially if accompanied 
by an artificial price level not related to 
supply and demand, may be evidence from 
which an agreement or understanding or 
some concerted action of sellers operating to 
restrain commerce may be inferred, 


The language of the majority report 
would deprive the Commission and the 
Attorney General of their only avenue of 
approach when the formal agreement is 
not available to be produced as evidence, 
This would very effectively eliminate any 
antitrust law enforcibility. 

Many far-reaching antitrust cases, 
were they to be brought under the bur- 
den of this bili and the majority report, 
would be lost by the Government. A list 
of antitrust cases wherein the violation 
had to be inferred would be extremely 
lengthy. However, I should like to refer 
to a few of the more recent of such 
cases, namely, the Consumers Institute 
case, supra; Interstate Circuit v. United 
States (306 U. S. 208); and the Rigid 
Steel Conduit case (168 Fed. 2d. 175). 

Mr. President, we have seen how far 
the majority report takes the bill. The 
proponents would legalize that which is 
now unlawful, and would make it impos- 
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sible to prove the unlawfulness of what 
little they would leave unlawful. 

The bill provides a way of returning 
to the old basing point. I might add 
that no people in our whole country have 
suffered more from the basing point sys- 
tem than the people of Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, and other Southern and Western 
States. 

The proponents would nationalize a 
pricing system which accomplishes for 
their purposes what a basing point sys- 
tem formerly accomplished. They might 
just as well repeal the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, the Federal Trade Commis- 
- Act, and all the rest of the antitrust 
aws. 

Instead of protecting big business and 
letting the little fellow suffer as this bill 
and the Supreme Court majority opin- 
ion do, we should be devoting our legis- 
lative efforts toward the solution of the 
problem of the sufferer, not the enhance- 
ment of the power of the one who causes 
the suffering. 

At this very time in the same com- 
mittee which reported this promo- 
nopoly piece of legislation—the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary—there 
is a bill (H. R. 2401) which would in- 
crease the penalties under the Sherman 
Act. This bill is so noncontroversial in 
nature that it had the unanimous ap- 
proval of all the members of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary and was 
unanimously passed by the House of 
Representatives on April 17. It was con- 
sidered so urgent that it was passed by 
the House 7 days after it was re- 
ported. Yet it looks as if it will receive 
the same death sentence by the same 
committee as was imposed on an identi- 
cal bill, H. R. 7827, Eighty-first Congress, 
which was passed by the House June 5, 
1950. That is the bill, as Senators know, 
to increase the penalties under the Sher- 
man Act. 

Why are we not permitted to be devot- 
ing our legislative efforts to strengthen- 
ing the antitrust laws instead of tearing 
them apart? Why are we being forced 
to fight against a legislative invitation 
to monopoly instead of supporting and 
enacting a bill which would serve as a 
powerful deterrent to that monopoly? 

Mr. President, the antitrust laws must 
be permitted to continue as the guar- 
dians of our economic freedoms. The 
generality of the statutes which govern 
antitrust problems must be retained. 
This policy has been advocated and 
executed by the Congress and the courts 
for over 60 years. It permits the adap- 
tation of the law to continually chang- 
ing practices and methods. In the Sher- 
man Act and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act the offense is specified but it is 
not spelled in detail. They are, how- 
ever, sufficiently flexible to meet the 
demands for justice under changing cir- 
cumstances. Restraints of trade, dis- 
criminations among purchasers, and 
unfair trade practices, alter in magni- 
tude and character just as industry 
undergoes changes in organization, 
structure, and marketing techniques. 

Every time the Government catches 
up with the promonopolists they come 
yelling to Congress to get bailed out. 
They do it under the guise of asking for 
legislation for clarification, alleging the 
court’s decisions create confusion and 
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chaos. When one looks at what they 
recommended in the way of legislation 
to clarify the situation he discovers that 
clarification to them means one thing, 
and one thing only—immunization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in closing I 
want to leave this thought with Sena- 
tors, the representatives of the people 


whom these laws were designed to pro- 
tect. Can Senators in good conscience 
enact into public law a bill which, in 
and of itself, is a knock-out punch to 


small business enterprise? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let us 
have an understanding as to the time. 
I- the Senator from Alabama is to pro- 
ceed further, there should be an addi- 
tional allotment of time made to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has concluded 
his statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield me 30 minutes in which to 
discuss the subject now under considera- 
tion? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I yield 30 min- 
utes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. BRICEKER rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Ohio if he wishes to insert something in 
the REcorp. 

Mr. BRICKER. No, I should like to 
have 10 or 15 minutes to speak on the 
same subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I have been waiting for quite 
a while for an opportunity to speak. 

The issue raised by Senate bill 719 is 
simply whether we are for or against 
competition. It is that simple, Mr. 
President. Of course, everyone claims to 
be in favor of compétition. But, we can- 
not with any sense of propriety tell con- 
sumers that we believe in competition 
and at the same time prohibit business- 
men from engaging in normal bona fide 
competition. The business conduct 
which is permitted by this bill is merely, 
and no more than, normal bona fide 
competition. Objections to the bill are 
based upon the premise that bona fide 
competition is bad whenever it may hurt 
some businessman. Of course, we can 
not have competition without the possi- 
bility of some businessmen being hurt. 
Therefore, the argument against the bill 
is in substance that we must prohibit 
competition in order to protect some of 
the competitors. 

WHAT THE BILL DOES 


Senate bill 719 provides that it shall 
be a full defense to a charge of price 
discrimination for a seller to show that 
he lowered his price in good faith to 
meet the equally low price of a competi- 
tor. The seller has the burden of af- 
firmatively showing that he made his 
price in good faith to meet the competi- 
tor’s lower price. 

WHAT THE SUPREME COURT HELD IN THE 

STANDARD OIL CASE 

The Supreme Court expressed its faith 
in a competitive economy when it sus- 
tained the right of a seller to engage in 
good faith competition. The Court’s 
decision is summarized in its conclusion 





that “the heart of our national economic 
policy long has been faith in the value 
of competition.” 

In the recent Standard Oil case— 
Standard Oil Co. v. Federal Trade Com- 
mission (340 U. S. 231)—the Supreme 
Court majority held that section 2 of 
the Clayton Act, as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act, now makes the 
meeting of a competitor’s equally low 
price a full defense to a charge of price 
discrimination. The pending bill would 
conform the statutory language to the 
interpretation which the majority of the 
Supreme Court has given the present 
law. 

The court majority described the good 
faith defense, in the present statute, by 
saying that it “consists of the provision 
that whenever a lawful lower price of a 
competitor threatens to deprive a seller 
of a customer, the seller, to retain that 
customer, may in good faith meet that 
lower price.” The court followed that 
statement with the observation that 
“actual competition, at least in this es- 
sential form, is thus preserved.” 

Since the construction to be given the 
existing statute depended on the intent 
of Congress, both the majority and the 
minority opinions of the Court discussed 
what Congress intended to accomplish 
by the Sherman and Clayton Acts, as 
well as in the Robinson-Patman Act. 
The majority came to the conclusion 
that, “Congress was dealing with com- 
petition, which it sought to protect, and 
monopoly which it sought to prevent.” 

The significant part of the minority 
opinion, which sustained the Federal 
Trade Commission’s construction of the 
statute, is their finding that “nondis- 
criminatory pricing tends to weaken 
competition in that a seller, while other- 
wise maintaining his prices, cannot meet 
his antagonist’s price to get a single 
order or customer.” 

The Supreme Court Justices were not 
unanimous as to how the case should 
be decided, but they were unanimous in 
the belief that competition was weak- 
ened by denying a seller the right in 
good faith to meet his competitor's lower 
price. I want the opponents of the bill 
to face that issue squarely. The minor- 
ity attributed to the Congress an in- 
tention thus to weaken competition. 
The majority attributed to the Congress 
aa intent to protect competition and to 
prohibit only monopoly. 

The Court described the Commission's 
construction of the present iaw by 
saying: 

The proviso in section 2 (b), as inter- 
preted by the Commission, would not be 
available when’ there was or might be an 
injury to competition at a resale level. So 
interpreted, the proviso would have such 
little, if any, applicability as to be practi- 
cally meaningless. We may, therefore, con- 
clude that Congress meant to permit the 
natural consequences to follow the seller's 
action in meeting in good faith a lawful and 
equally low price of its competitor. 


The Court rejected the Commission’s 
construction on the ground that— 

It is enough to say that Congress did not 
seek by the Robinson-Patman Act either to 
abolish competition or so radically to curtail 
it that a seller would have no substantial 
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right of self-defense against a price raid by 
a competitor. 


The Federal Trade Commission, by a 
vote of 3 to 2, now urges the Congress 
to amend the law to deny this right toa 
seller whenever it may result in an in- 
jury to competition. This is precisely 
the argument which the Commission 
made to the Supreme Court. And the 
Supreme Court has rightly said that 
such a provision would have ‘such lit- 
tle, if any, applicability, as to be prac- 
tically meaningless.” 

The Commission majority, as I see it, 
would like the Congress to create a 
cushion to insulate businessmen against 
the effects of vigorous, but fair, com- 
petition. The Commission wants to 
establish a feather bed to protect some 
of the participants in the contest for 
tiade against the more successful com- 
petition of their business rivals. But 
such conduct is prohibited by the Sher- 
man Act, and even the Commission 
should know it is not in the public in- 
terest. Chairman Mead gets on both 
sides of this question of competition at 
times. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No. My 
time is limited, and I shall have to pro- 
ceed. " 

Administrative azencies generally dis- 
play their most attractive ideas, exhibit 
their most popular philosophies, and 
wear their most virtuous hats, before 
Appropriation Committees. 

On February 15, 1951, the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Appropriations to tell of the important 
work the Commission is doing. 

Chairman Mead, wearing the hat of 
an advocate for an increased appropria- 
tion, then said: | 

The great weapon of the United States is 
its high level of productivity, and the pro- 
ductive records set by American industry are 
very largely due to the fact that the com- 
petitive spirit has been kept more vigorous 
here than elsewhere. We tend to forget this, 
but foreign observers see it clearly. For ex- 
ample, a team of British steel founders who 
came here to study American methods in 
1948 attributed our high productivity to 
competition. Here is what they said. 


Then Chairman Mead quoted from the 
report of those Britishers that— 

Throughout American industry competi- 
tion is a governing factor. * * * Each is 
driven by competition to conduct his busi- 
ness in the way by which his products can 
be produced and marketed in the least costly 
manner. 


But obviously in that type of competi- 
tive contest many of the less efficient 
people are injured. But on this occasion 
Chairman Mead throws out his chest and 
says this sort of competition makes 
America great. Of course, the Chairman 
is correct. Competition, which is the 
heart and the soul of the free enterprise 
system, has made the United States the 
greatest producing nation of all history. 
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Continuing that testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee, Chair- 
man Mead quoted from the report of 
some British accountants that— 

American management’s perception of the 
need for high productivity at low cost is 
sharpened by the knowledge of the penalty 
of failure, possible loss of business to com- 
petitors and ultimate bankruptcy. Not for 
it the soft cushion and comfortable feather- 
beds of price agreements and quotas, with 
the feathers often concealed from the public 
under an attractive cover of what was called 
in the past nationalization. 


Then Chairman Mead added these 
profound words: 

If we just recall what is happening in 
Britain, where they have been governed by 
this soft economy, where competition has 
been something gentlemen do not practice, 
I think we will realize that it is the competi- 
tive spirit that has really made America su- 
perior to all countries of the world. 


That is a powerful statement. If only 
the Commission would be consistent and 
practice what it knows is the foundation 
upon which a competitive economy wust 
be built, none of us would be here today. 
This bill would not be before the Senate. 
These arguments would not be necessarv. 

How can we have competition if we 
tell businessmen that they cannot in 
good faith meet the lower prices which 
their competitors are lawfully offering 
to their customers? Of course we can- 
not. It simply does not make sense for 
anyone to claim that that is not the sit- 
uation. 

THE NEED FOR THIS LEGISLATION 


As this bill would do no more than 
conform the statute to the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of present law, 
many Senators have asked the need for 
this legislation. That is a good ques- 
tion. The Supreme Court has inter- 
preted the law. By a majority of 5 to 
3, with one Justice not participating, 
it has said what the law is. That means 
the law which has been in effect for 15 
years. We are not changing the law. 
The Supreme Court did not change the 
law. It could not do so. It simply inter- 
preted the law. So why do we need 
legislation at this point? Those who 
support this legislation were satisfied to 
accept the Supreme Court decision, al- 
though it did not go as far as prior legis- 
lation on the subject. It was the oppo- 
sition who were unwilling to accept that 
decision. 

The Supreme Court had no sooner an- 
nounced its decision in the Standard 
Oil case than the Federal Trade Com- 
mission people started saying that they 
had just begun to fight. Through pub- 
lic statements and its conduct in liti- 
gated cases, the Commission made clear 
that it did not intend to accept the 
Court’s decision. In the view of those 
of us who support this legislation, the 
Commission’s attitude made it necessary 
that the statute be amended to back up 
the Supreme Court. Businessmen in 
relatively sparsely populated areas who 
must market their products in distant 
markets to live were frightened and 
upset by the belligerent attitude of the 
Commission, which is supposed to be 
the umpire in trade matters. 


Re bd tn 
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The record conclusively sustains their 
worst fears. The Commission now urges 
that the Congrss should overrule the 
Supreme Court decision. The minority 
report of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, filed by those opposing this legis- 
lation last year, also urges that the Con- 
gress overrule the Supreme Court. 

The Court decision was by vote of 5 
to 3. Significantly, as I have shown, the 
minority justices did not contend that 
the Federal Trade Commission’s con- 
struction of the law was desirable. They 
never made any such contention. They 
based their views wholly upon what they 
considered to be the legislative intent 
when the Robinson-Patman Act was en- 
acted. That was the whole question in 
the Supreme Court when this subject 
was considered. What was the legisla- 
tive intent? Five of the Justices said 
it was one thing. Three of the Justices 
said they thought it was something else. 
With the Commission unwilling to accept 
the decision of the majority, and three 
members of the Court believing that 
Congress had intended to adopt the Com- 
mission’s view, it is desirable for the 
Congress to restate the statute in such 
language as clearly expresses what Con- 
gress intends and what the Supreme 
— majority finds to be the existing 
aw. 

The need for this legislation goes 
deeper than the Commission’s mere 
unwillingness to accept this decision. 
Unfortunately, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Attorney General each 
have concurrent jurisdiction to enforce 
the antitrust laws. 

It is unfortunate that we have two 
agencies enforcing the antitrust laws; 
and when we find those two agencies in 
conflict over the administration of their 
separate jurisdictions, it becomes a very 
serious matter. The Supreme Court has 
held that a violation of the Sherman 
Act is also an unfair method of competi- 
tion in violation of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. The Commission and 
the Attorney General are both expressly 
authorized to enforce the Clayton Act. 
Thus two different agencies enforce the 
same laws against the same people. This 
Situation is chaotic in view of the fact 
that each agency has a different view as 
to what competitive conduct should be 
required by the antitrust laws. 

The Attorney General urges vigorous 
competition, and under the Sherman Act 
he requires businessmen to compete even 
though their doing so may cause an in- 
jury to some of them. The Commission 
on the other hand prohibits competition 
whenever it may cause an injury to some- 
one. 

Some day the Congress may eliminate 
this confusion by giving exclusive anti- 
trust jurisdiction to either the Com- 
mission or to the Attorney General. 
Until that happens, Congress should 
make known whether it supports the 
Attorney General and the Supreme 
Cour: in their requ‘rement that busi- 
nessmen compete with each other, or 
whether it supports the Federal Trade 
Commission in its campa‘gn to prohibit 
competition whenever it might injure 
someone. I repeat Mr. President, that 
you cannot have competition which does 
not injure some one. When a person 


engages in business he expects to get his 
share of the trade even though some 
other businessman may think that all 
of the prospective business should be- 
long to him. 

Another thing, the Federal Trade 
Commission apparently has no intention 
of expeditiously disposing of its pend- 
ing cases to clarify this conflict in the 
requirements of the antitrust laws. Al- 
most a year ago I asked the Commission 
what cases it had pending in this field. 
It advised me that 6 cases were pend- 
ing which would be decided in a few 
months. Almost a year has elapsed. 
The Commission has not decided a single 
one of these cases, although it has 
settled three of those cases by consent 
of the businessmen. Of those that are 
still pending, one is 5 years old and an- 
other is 8 years old. There are other 
Commission antitrust cases that have 
been pending for as long as 12 years. 
This is no way to administer the anti- 
trust laws. 

Under the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has the responsibil- 
ity for legislative supervision over this 
Commission. Last fall our committee 
held hearings in an effort to help clarify 
this situation. The Commission, insisted, 
however, that it could not advise us 
when businessmen could absorb freight 
or sell at delivered prices, but that each 
case could be decided only after litiga- 
tion involving the particular facts in the 
particular case. 

How can industry expend large sums 
of capital in developing a productive 
capacity when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission sits back and says, “We will wait 
until something happens, and then we 
will decide the case on its merits. We 
will not give you any general advice to 
guide you or to help you. We will not 
assist you in that way. We will sit back 
and watch you. If something happens 
which we think violates the law, we will 
crack down on you. We are not going 
to tell you beforehand how you can es- 
cape our sledge hammer.” 

The Commission's conduct on S. 1008 
further indicates to me _ insincerity. 
That bill was drafted at the Federal 
Trade Commission by members of its 
staff at the request of the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney]. 
Yet the same people at the same Com- 
mission who drafted that bill later urged 
that it be vetoed by the President on the 
grounds that its language was confusing. 
They ought to know. They wrote the 
bill. 

The record shows that the Federal 
Trade Commission does not intend to 
administer the laws as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court. Whenever an 
agency refuses to accept the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of a statute, par- 
ticularly when that interpretation is 
clearly in accerd with the wishes of the 
Congress, the Congress is compelled to 
express its desire once again in even 
plainer language. Hence, S. 719. 

I am sorry that the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] is not now 
on the Senate floor, because I should like 
to pay him a well-earned tribute. Just 
the other day he made a potent observa- 
tion. I wonder if he realizes the full ex- 


tent to which his observation applies to 
the Federal Trade Commission and its 
handling of bills to permit competition 
to work. In support of an amendment 
to cut the appropriation for the Office of 
the Solicitor in the Department of La- 
bor, the able Senator from Illinois | Mr. 
Douctas], made a very f. e statement, 
which appears at page 6294 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp of June 8, 1951. I 
read what the Senator said: 

Mr. President, I submit that on the whole, 
the legal staffs of the Government are swol- 
len and inflated. If there is one commodity 
of which the Government has a surplus, 
it is lawyers. Virtually every agency has a 
large number of lawyers, a large percentage 
of whom are not needed. I know that state- 
ment comes hard in a body the majority of 
whose Members are lawyers; but the func- 
tion of these lawyers generally is to tell the 
head of the agency that he can legally do 
what he wants to do, that there is legal 
ground for proceeding in the way he wants 
to proceed. If the head of the agency wants 
to deny jurisdiction and does not wish to 
take up a subject, lo and behold, the lawyer 
in his agency will produce an opiaion show- 
ing that it is either unconstitutional or 
illegal to take the matter up. If the head 
of the agency wants to assume jurisdiction, 
an opinion will be produced showing that 
there is a sound constitutional or legal basis 
for his doing so. 


Then the Senator from Illinois reached 
a conclusion which is directly applicable 
to the pending measure. He said: 

We have progressed to the point where it 
is not the Congress which really makes the 
laws of the country. It is the heads of the 
agencies who interpret the laws and get from 
their paid attorneys opinions which in 
some cases are in violation of the statute, 
and in many cases do not carry out the in- 
tent of the statute. 


When the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee asked the Federal Trade Commission 
for its views on the pending bill, the 
Commission referred the request to its 
general counsel. On February 12, 1951, 
the general counsel gave the Commis- 
sion a report which said in part: 

The substance of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the Standard Oil’ case is 
that the Court has said the law is what the 
Commission said it thought the law should 
be. 


That was his opinion in support of S. 
719 and the decision of the Supreme 
Court. He attached to his report a pro- 
posed letter for Chairman Mead to send 
to the Judiciary Committee which said: 

In view of our underst: nding of the pro- 





visions of S. 719 and our understanding of 
existing law respecting .he “good f: ith” de- 
fense, as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
in Standard Oil Company of Indiana aguinst 
FIC, the Commission rees no objection to 
incorporating this defense in the statute 


The report was short, clear, and to the 
point. It approved S. 719. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the report 
be included in tle Recorp as 2 part of 
my remarks. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Memorandum for the Commission in re S. 

719, Eighty-second Congress, first session. 


Transmitted herewith is draft of proposed 
reply to the request of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the Senate for report upon 
8. 719, Eighty-second Congress, first session. 
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The purpose of this proposed legislation 
might be better carried out from a techni- 
cal standpoint by a change in language in 
section 2 (b) of the Clayton Act. This is 
not suggested, however, for the reason that 
it might readily result in other and more 
important changes in that section being 
made during the consideration of a specific 
change suggested. 

The Commission recognizes, of course, that 
in deciding the Standard Oil case the Su- 
preme Court sought to limit its decision to 
the case before it where the lower prices 
of Standard Oil were made in order to re- 
tain customers. It appears to have left open 
some question as to the result where a seller 
meets the lower price of a competitor in an 
effort to secure new customers. The pro- 
posed bill covers both of these aspects with- 
out making any distinction between them. 
I do not mean to infer that it is very likely 
that a different result could be obtained 
in the Supreme Court if the discriminations 
involved were made in good faith to meet 
the equally low prices of a competitor in 
order to obtain new customers, nor that an 
attempt to secure such a distinction would 
be desirable. As a matter of fact, the ele- 
ments involved in such a case of seeking 
new customers may better be left for ccn- 
sideration in interpreting and applying the 
good-faith limitation to the facts in the 
case and to an effort to secure a flexible 
construction of that phrese. 

The Commission will recall that during 
the consideration of S. 1008 by the last Con- 
gress the Department of Justice advocated 
the position that good faith in meeting the 
lower price of a competitor should be a de- 
fense. The last public statement of the 
Commission upon this point was to the ef- 
fect that while it thought the law was other. 
wise, On balance it believed that good faith 
should be a defense. There has been no 
subsequent statement by the Commission 
as now composed contrary to the public 
statement mentioned. The substance of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Stand- 
ard Oil case is that the Court has said the 
law is what the Commission said it thought 
the law should be. 

Taking into account the practicalities of 
the situation, it is my belief that no ex- 
tended discussion of the proposed legislation 
is desirable. The accompanying draft of re- 
port is quite brief. Additional copies of this 
draft are attached for reference of the mat- 
ter to the Bureau of the Budget, if the Com- 
mission approves the report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. T. KeEtiey, 


General Counsel 
FEBRUARY 12, 1951, 


Hon. Pat McCarran, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR McCarran: This is in 
response to your request for a statement of 
the views of this Commission concerning S. 
719, Eighty-second Congress, first session. 

This bill proposes to amend section 2 of 
the Clayton Act, as amended, by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection, the effect 
of which would be to write into the statute 
specific provision that the establishment by 
a seller of “good faith” in meeting the 
equally low price or equally extensive serv- 
ices or facilities of a competitor shall be a 
complete defense to charges of discrimina- 
tion in price or services or facilities. Ap- 
parently the proviso contained in the pro- 
posed new subsection does not operate to 
limit or restrict the meaning of the phrase 
“in good faith” contained in the body of the 
subsection. 

In view of our understanding of the pro- 
visions of S. 719 and our understanding of 





existing law respecting the “good faith” de- 
fense, as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
in Standard Oil Company of Indiana v. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (340 U. S. 231), the 
Commission sees no objection to incorporat- 
ing this defense in the statute. 
By direction of the Commission: 
Sincerely yours, 
Jas. M. Mean, Chairman. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colcrado. Mr. 
President, let us see what happened and 
how correct the Senator from Illinois 
was. Three of the five members of the 
Federal Trace Commission decided to 
oppose this bill, so they had their hired 
lawyers write them an opinion that it 
was a bad bill. To do so they had to 
twist the law, the facts, and the eco- 
nomics, but they came up with the de- 
sired opinion. 

A majority of the heads of that agency 
did not like the general counsel's report. 
So their accommodating general coun- 
sel wrote them a new and directly con- 
trary report, which was more to their 
liking, just as the Senator from Illinois 
said he would do. 

On March 1, 1951, the same general 
counsel wrote for his agency heads a 
long memorandum. It starts out by say- 
ing that in view of the wide difference 
of opinion, he was submitting another 
report. Who entertained this differ- 
ence of opinion? Obviously his bosses, 
This time the hired counsel not only 
urged that the bill be rejected but he 
asked that the recent Supreme Court 
decision be legislatively reversed. He 
went all the way this time. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of that opinion be printed in the Recorp 
at this point to prove the correctness 
of the keen observation of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Memorandum foy the Commission. 

A few days ago I submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Commission a report on 
S. 719. It may be that the Commission will 
agree with the substance of this report. This 
matter is of great importance. It involves 
a judgment other than legal questions and 
in view of the wide differences of opinion by 
very able people it is with some reluctance 
that I offer any firm judgment in the mat- 
ter. I am submitting for the consideration 
of the Commission another report on S. 719. 
This differs from the former report. It re- 
flects my best sincere judgment. I am ac- 
companying this report on S. 719 with a sep- 
arate memorandum addressed to the Com- 
mission in which I have set down as best 
I can the reasons why I feel that Congress 
should not only reject S. 719 but amend 
section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act so as to 
remove the construction placed upon the 
section 2 (b) proviso by the Supreme Court. 
In view of the importance of this matter 
and the varying views respecting same, I 
suggest that it might be advisable for the 
Commission to discuss the matter with 
Messrs. Edwards, Dawkins, Sheehy, MacIn- 
tyre and Wright, who from their long study 
of the matter are, in my opinion, expertly 
qualified. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. T. KELLey, 
General Counsel, 

Marcu 1, 1951. 

Memorandun for the Commission. 

There has been submitted by another mem- 
orandum a report on 8. 719. This memoran- 
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dum is merely to give the Commission the 
benefit of some comments of my own on 
8. 719. 

The Supreme Court in the Standard Oil 
of California case held that the good faith 
proviso in section 2 (a) of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act amendment of the Clayton Act 
was not procedural but a substantive defense. 

Section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act, as 
indicated by the reports of the committees, 
was designed primarily to protect purchasers 
against price discrimination which tended 
toward monopoly—to prevent the seller of 
an article from giving a price preference to 
favored buyers so as to enable them to ob- 
tain an unfair competitive advantage over 
their rivals. The result of the enactment of 
2 (a) is that prima facie any discrimination 
is unlawful which tends toward restraint of 
trade or monopoly, whether it threatens this 
result by injury to the business of the buyers’ 
competitors, or the sellers, or in any other 
manner. But this discrimination may be 
justified by proof that it comes within the 
expressed exception which reads: 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall prevent differentials which make only 
due allowance for differences in the cost of 
manufacture, sale or delivery resulting from 
the differing methods or quantities in which 
such commodities are to such purchasers sold 
or delivered. 

* * . * + 


“Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent a seller rebutting 
the prima facie case thus made by showing 
that his lower price or the furnishing of serv- 
ices or facilities to any purchaser or pur- 
chasers was made in good faith to meet an 
equally low price of a competitor, or the 
services or facilities furnished by a com- 
petitor.” 

Insofar as section 2° (a) makes unlawful 
price discrimination by a seller in order to 
injure a competing seller, it merely describes 
specifically a method of competition which 
is unlawful within the meaning of section 5 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the Sherman law when used for monopoliz- 
ing purposes. 

In this aspect the policy back of section 
2 (a) is the policy of the Sherman law. 
Insofar as section 2 (a) prevents price dis- 
crimination by a seller in such a way as to 
give the favored buyer a competitive advan- 
tage, the policy is not that underlying the 
Sherman Act but rather that of the dis- 
crimination sections of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

It is well known that the policy back of 
those sections was to prevent a railroad 
from giving special rates to favored ship- 
pers and thus enabling them to undersell 
their competitors and to obtain a monopoly. 
Methods such as these were supposed to 
have been largely responsible for the growth 
of the Standard Oil trust. The Interstate 
Commerce Act went further than section 2 
(a) since it forbade discrimination even 
where it could not be proved that its effect 
may be to substantially lessen competition 
or that its tendency was to create a mo- 
nopoly. While under section 2 (a) this ef- 
fect or tendency must be shown, yet the 
purpose was in each case the same though 
the remedy was in one case made more dras- 
tic than in the other. The sections differ 
also in that the Interstate Commerce Act 
has no expressed exceptions, the act merely 
making different rates for a like and contem- 
poraneous service in the transportation of a 
like kind of traffic under substantially simi- 
lar circumstances and conditions unlawful. 
These general terms embody all reasonable 
and relevant exceptions of the kind ex- 
pressly included in the first proviso of sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Robinson-Patman amende- 
ment, 
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Section 2 of the original Clayton Act went 
further than the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The Clayton Act section forbade discrimi- 
nation where the effect may be to substan. 
tially lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly. This, however, was qualified 
by a proviso permitting discrimination in 
price in the same or different communities 
made in good faith to meet competition. 
The meaning of this proviso is most uncer- 
tain. It seems to me what Congress had 
in mind is this: If a concern starts a cam- 
paign of price cutting in a particular com- 
munity to a particular customer or custom- 
ers in violation of the act, a competitor does 
not violate the act by meeting this com- 
petition with a corresponding discrimina- 
tion. That Congress intended to sanction 
only defensive discrimination and not of- 
fensive discrimination. The theory seems to 
be that in addition to the cause of action 
against the offensive price discriminator and 
in addition to the right to apply to the 
Federal Trade Commission for an order to 
cease and desist—both remedies that take 
time and expense—there is an immediate 
right of self-defense. But it is available 
only if the discrimination started with the 
other fellow and it must be exercised in 
good faith. The proviso was never judicially 
construed. 

If a concern starts a campaign of price 
discrimination in a community giving cer- 
tain buyers more favorable prices than their 
competitors, it would seem in the public in- 
terest, in the preservation of competition, to 
allow a competitive seller to meet this lower 
discriminating price by corresponding dis- 
crimination. This would give such seller an 
immediate right of self-defense as well as 
his right tc sue for damages and also request 
the Commission for an order against the 
affirmative discriminator. Applying the 
Standard Oil construction and S. 719 to 
price discriminations it means that a man- 
ufacturer may make a lower discriminatory 
price to a buyer any time a competitor made 
an equally low price. This, for all practical 
purposes, means that compctition will sup- 
ply a justification for what otherwise would 
constitute an unlawful price discrimination. 
The result would be for all practical purposes 
to nullify the whole section. It seems to 
me that a seller should be required to justify 
his lower discriminatory price to a buyer by 
showing that his competitor first made a 
lower and discrimineting price to that buyer. 
In a sense, every price discrimination is made 
to meet competition. The main purpose of 
the rebates given to the Standard Oil Co. 
was to induce it to withdraw its patronage 
from rival roads and bestow it on the rail- 
road granting the rebate. It must be as- 
sumed that Congress, when it enacted the 
discriminating sections of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, did not have any particular 
solicitude for this kind of practice. If un- 
justified price discriminations that are de- 
structive of competition are to be stopped, 
then competitior is a factor that should not 
by statute supply a justification. It is my 
opinion that if the seller can defend an 
unlawful price discrimination by proof that 
its lower discriminatory price was necessary 
in order to keep the business from going to 
a competitor, that it would sweep within its 
scope all the other provisions of the section. 
The Supreme Court, in other cases, under 
the discrimination sections of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, has held that competition is 
a factor that cannot be taken into account 
in justifying a discrimination in rates. 
There are in the Interstate Commerce Act 
prohibition against two types of discrim- 
inations: (1) between places and classes of 
traffic; and (2) between individual shippers. 
As to the first class, the Supreme Court held 
that competition was a factor to be taken 
into account in determining whether con- 
ditions were substantially similar. (J. C. C. 
v. Alabama Midiand Ry. (168 U.S. 144).) As 


to the second, relating to discrimination be- 
tween individual rhippers, the Court decided 
that competition did not supply a justifica- 
tion. (Wight v, United States (167 U. S. 
512).) 

It is to be borne in mind that section 2 
of the Clayton Act sanctions normal com- 
petitive methods. Competition based on 
cost, service, and efficiency are sanctioned. 
Only those discriminations are condemned 
which put unlawful restraints on business. 

If the Supreme Court construction of the 
statute is not changed by Congress, the sec- 
tion will, in my opinion, be of little value 
as an instrument for curbing unjust price 
discriminations which are destructive of 
competition and promotive of monopoly. 
The original section enacted in 9114 con- 
tained a proviso “Provided, That nothing 
contained herein shall prevent discrimina- 
tion in prices between purchasers on account 
of differences in the * * * quantity of 
the commodity sold.” A history of the leg- 
islation shows that Congress did not intend 
to permit discriminations without restraint 
whenever there was a difference in the 
quantity sold, so that a seller would be en- 
tirely relieved of the restraint of the section 
and could discriminate to any extent that 
he pleased any time there was a difference 
in the quantity. Congress intended that 
the difference in the price should bear rea- 
sonable relation to the difference in quan- 
tity; the proviso was intended only to pre- 
serve to the large buyers the economies of 
large-scale buying and not to give sellers 
the right to make lower prices irrespective 
of restraint. This construction of the stat- 
ute was urged in Federal Trade Commission 
v. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, The Court 
rejected such construction and held that 
the proviso permitted discrimination regard- 
less of effect whenever there was a difference 
in the quantity sold. If it were not for 
such construction of the statute opening this 
loophole, there might have been no neces- 
sity for the Robinson-Patman Act amend- 
ment. 

It is my feeling that if Congress makes the 
existence of competition from a competitive 
seller a factor justifying unlawful discrim- 
ination that the result will be to put com- 
peting buyers on unequal planes of equality 
which will result in the destruction of com- 
petition and the creation of monopolies. 

In the Standard Oil case the Supreme 
Court held that the establishment of good 
faith under the section 2 (b) proviso con- 
stituted a substantive defense to a charge 
of unlawful price discrimination. Mr. Jus- 
tice Burton who delivered the opinion of 
the Court said: 

“The defense in subsection (b), now be- 
fore us, is limited to a price reduction made 
to meet in good faith an equally low price 
of a competitor. It thus eliminates certain 
difficulties which arose under the original 
Clayton Act. For example, it omits refer- 
ence to discriminations in price ‘in the same 
or different communities * * *’ and it 
thus restricts the proviso to price differen- 
tials occurring in actual competition. It 
also excludes reductions which undercut 
the ‘lower price’ of a competitor. None of 
these changes, however, cut into the actual 
core of the defense. That still consists 
of the provision that wherever a lawful 
lower price of a competitor threatens to de- 
prive a seller of a customer, the seller, to 
retain that customer, may in good faith 
meet that lower price. Actual competition, 
at least in this elemental form, is thus pre- 
served.” 

. . . . * 

“In addition, there has been widespread 
understanding that, under the Robinson- 
Patman Act, it is a complete defense to a 
charge of price discrimination for the seller 
to show that its price differential has been 
made in good faith to meet a lawful and 
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equally low price of a competitor, This 
understanding is reflected in actions and 
statements of members and counsel of the 
Federal Trade Commission. Representatives 
of the Department of Justice have testified to 
the effectiveness and value of the defense 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. We see no 
reason to depart now from that interpreta- 
tion.” 


“There is nothing to show a congressional 
purpose, in such a situation, to compel the 
seller to choose only between ruinously cut- 
ting its prices to all its customers to match 
the price offered to one, or refusing to meet 
the competition and then ruinously raising 
its prices to its remaining customers to 
cover increased unit costs There is, on the 
other hand, plain language and established 
practice which permits a seller, through sec- 
tion 2 (b), to retain a customer by realisti- 
cally meeting in good faith the price offered 
to that customer, without necessarily chang- 
ing the seller's price to its other customers.” 


* + . . . 


S. 719 legislatively reinforces the above. 
The title of S. 719 is “To establish beyond 
doubt that, under the Robinson-Patman 
Act, it is a complete defense to a charge of 
price discrimination for the seller to show 
that its price differential has been made in 
good faith to meet the equally low price of 
a competitor.” The Standard Oil decision 
and S. 719 makes it a complete defense to a 
charge of unlawful price discrimination for 
a seller to show that his price differential 
was made in good faith to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor. It is to be noted 
that the meeting of an unequally low price 
by a competitor affords justification. The 
price of the competitor does not have to be 
a discriminatory or an unlawful one. This 
seems to me coming pretty close to saying 
that a seller can make a discriminatory lower 
price to a buyer whenever he is of the opin- 
ion that it was necessary to draw the pur- 
chaser away from the competitor. If this is 
what it means, then it seems to me that from 
a@ practical standpoint that it would just 
about render the whole section a nullity. It 
seems to me that the mere fact that there 
is competition is a factor that should not 
afford a justification for what would other- 
wise constitute a violation of the section. 
I think a seller should have the right to, in 
good faith, meet a lower discriminatory 
price made by acompetitor. This would only 
sanction price discrimination for defensive 
purposes and would not give a seller the 
right to discrimination and give some pur- 
chasers a lower price merely to meet a non- 
discriminatory price of a competitor. 

What I have said in this memorandum is 
not to be taken in the slightest of any criti- 
cism of the Court in placing the construction 
it did upon section 2 (b). Section 2 (b) is 
most uncertain. It is my opinion that Con- 
gress when it enacted the Robinson-Patman 
amendment thought that the good faith 
proviso in the original section was too broad 
and that it intended to limit and not broaden 
the section in this regard. It is my opinion 
from a study of the legislative history that 
the proper construction was that given it 
by Mr. Justice Reed and that this construc- 
tion was the one intended by Congress. How- 
ever this may be, the proviso is most uncer- 
tain and open to the construction placed 
upon it by the Court. Of course the Supreme 
Court’s construction is now the law and 
will remain so unless changed by Congress. 
There can be no substantial progress in curb- 
ing practices destructive of competition with- 
out clarifying the antitrust laws as well as 
strengthening them. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. T. KEirey, 
Genera: Counsel, 
Marcu 1, 1951. 
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Memorandum for the Commission. 

The Supreme Court in Standard Oil Com- 
pany v. Federal Trade Commission decided 
January 8, 1951, held that the proviso con- 
tained in section 2 (b) of section 2 of the 
Clayton Act as amended by the Robinson- 
Patman Act, reading, “Provided, however, 
That nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent a seller rebutting the prima facie case 
thus made by showing that his lower price 
or the furnishing of services or facilities to 
any purchaser or purchaseis was made in 
good faith to meet an equally low price of 
a competitor, or the services or facilities 
furnished by a competitor,” constituted a 
substantive defense to a charge of unlawful 
price discrimination in violation of section 2. 

The Commission is of the opinion that 
this section as now judicially construed by 
the Supreme Court will not be an adequate 
or effective instrument for the prevention 
of price discriminations having the effect of 
substantially lessening competition and 
tending to build up monopolies. S. 719 leg- 
islatively confirms the holding of the Court 
and, if enacted, would make it a complete 
defense to a charge of price discrimination 
for the seller to show that its price differ- 
ential has been made in good faith to meet 
the equally low price of a competitor. 

All price discriminations are in a sense 
made to meet competition. If the meeting 
in good faith of an equally low price of a 
competitor should be deemed to supply a 
justification for a discrimination between 
buyers, unjustified by differences in cost 
and having an injurious effect on competi- 
tion, it would, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, substantially lessen the effective- 
ness of the statute as an instrument for 
curbing unjust discriminations. Section 2 
(b), as construed by the Court, and S. 719, if 
enacted, would not only make competition a 
factor to be taken into account but for all 
practical purposes the existence of competi- 
tion would constitute justification for de- 
structive price discriminations. 

If a powerful concern starts discriminating 
in price between purchasers in a particular 
community in violation of the section, the 
Commission is of the vpinion that a com- 
petitor should have the right to meet this 
low discriminatory price with a correspond- 
ing discrimination; that the statute should 
sanction only defensive discriminations 
made in good faith to meet the low discrimi- 
natory price of a competitor; in other words, 
that a seller may make a proportionately 
low discriminatory price having the effects 
set out in the statute only if his competitor 
has already made an equally low and dis- 
criminating price to that purchaser, or pur- 
chasers as the case may be. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. T. Kettey, 
General Counsel. 
Marcn 1, 1951. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Illinois says 
it is not the Congress who writes the 
laws. He says the agencies have their 
general counsel write whatever opinions 
are deemed necessary to accomplish 
their purpose. 

Mr. President, I have worked hard for 
3 years on this legislation. Never- 
theless I have no hestitation in saying 
that if the Department of Justice had 
exclusive jurisdiction to enforce the an- 
titrust laws, there would be no need 
whatever for this bill or for those 3 
years of work. 

THE OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL 

Three objections to the enactment of 
this bill are given in the minority views. 

First it is said that-adequate hearings 
have not been held. As chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce, I feel particularly qualified 
to speak on that subject. Our committee 
has held at least four sets of hearings on 
this subject in the last 3 years 
Printed congressional hearings on this 
subject include the testimony of more 
than 105 witnesses. If any subject ever 
to come before the Congress has ever 
been thoroughly debated and explored 
from every possible approach, it is this 
question of the right of sellers to engage 
in good-faith competition. 

Since that report was filed, the Senate 
Small Business Committee heard 30 wit- 
resses testify on this bill. Most of the 
16 witnesses who testified against the bill 
had been heard before. Some had been 
heard three times before. In any event, 
that objection no longer exists. 

In the last session the Congress passed 
Senate bill 1008, which the President 
vetoed because he found the language 
used was confusing, rather than clarify- 
ing. While Senate bill 1008 covered ad- 
ditional matters, there is nothing in this 
bill that was not included in Senate bill 
1008. The drafting of proper legislation 
to accomplish a specific purpose is not a 
matter for public hearings, but is a prob- 
lem for the trained legal experts of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

In drafting this bill the sponsors had 
the benefit of the official and formal ad- 
vice of our highest judicial authority. 
This bill adopts only that part of the 
former legislation which was construed 
and approved by the Supreme Court. 

The minority views complains that the 
bill adopts the Supreme Court decision 
in the Standard Oil case. We are urged 
to overrule the Supreme Court. Yet 
that is exactly opposite to the view which 
the opponents of this measure expressed 
on the floor of the Senate last year. 

On January 20, 1950, the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, referring to the 
then pending Standard Oil case, said 
that— 

It seems to me that we should wait until 
that decision is handed down, and then we 
will be better able to draft legislation. 


Now we hear complaints because the 
advice of the Court is to be followed. Mr. 
President, how are we going to please 
persons who take that position? 

The third objection is that the bill 
focs beyond the “decision” in the Stand- 
ard Oi! case. A distinction is made be- 
tween the Court’s decision and the dicta 
in the majority opinion. We are criti- 
cized because the bill adopts the dicta 
of the Supreme Court to the effect that 
a seller is not in good faith when he 
meets an unlawful price, and to that 
extent the bill is said to go beyond the 
decision. Regardless of whether that is 
dicta, the criticism is that the bill fol- 
lows in every respect the views of the 
Supreme Court majority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 30 
minutes allotted to the Senator from 
Colorado have expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further 
time to me? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the minority 
leader, I yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado sufficient time to enable him to 
complete his remarks. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator from Maryland very much. 

Mr. President, suppose the drafters of 
this bill had reversed what the oppo- 
nents say is only the dicta of the Su- 
preme Court. Would not the opponents 
of this measure have been the first to 
complain that the bill would overrule the 
Supreme Court? 

I cannot understand the argument of 
the opposition that the law should pro- 
hibit a seller from meeting the lawful 
prices of his competitors, but should per- 
mit him to meet the unlawful prices of 
his competitors. 

Let us stop and think that one out. 
Assume that one of my competitors of- 
fers a lawful lower price to my cus- 
tomers. If I cannot meet that price, 
my customers will purchase the goods 
from my competitor at that lower price, 
and no law will be violated. How can I 
compete if I am denied the right to meet 
the price which my competitor lawfully 
offers to my customer? 

However, if my competitor’s price is 
an illegal one, then the opponents of 
this measure urge that I, too, should be 
permitted to violate the law in order to 
meet that illegal price. Think of that, 
Mr. President. That is the argument of 
the opponents of this measure. They 
complain that we would not permit an- 
other person to meet an illegal price 
which was offered. The theory, as ex- 
pressly stated in the minority views, is 
that two wrongs may make a right. I 
cannot subscribe to that philosophy. 
That is also exactly opposite to the ar- 
gument which was made against the bill 
in the last Congress. 

Senators will recall the arguments of 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] about “dancing partners.” The 
Senator said that Senate bill 1008 was 
bad proposed legislation because it 
would permit sellers to have admittedly 
illegal prices if they could just get some- 
one else to make an illegal price—or, as 
he put it, if they could just get “a danc- 
ing partner.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes; if 
the Senator will use his own time. Iam 
speaking on borrowed time, and I do not 
wish to abuse the courtesy which has 
been extended to me by those who have 
been so generous to me. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the time used in ask- 
ing my question not be charged against 
the time allotted to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Speaking of the “dancing 
partner” question, I wonder whether the 
Senator from Colorado would comment 
on this situation, which was referred to 
previous to today: The minority views 
spell out how the very type of practice 
of discriminating in favor of large chain 
stores would be legal under the provi- 
sions of this bill. For example, if a small 
company supplying salt to the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. and to the five other large 
chains was willing to reduce its price to 
those chains by 10 percent, let us say, it 
would then be legal, under tie provisions 
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of this bill, for the Morton Salt Co. to 
discriminate in price to the extent of 10 
percent in favor:of those large chains. 
Of course, that would make it very diffi- 
cult for independent merchants to com- 
pete on that item; and the same would 
be true in the case of all other items sold 
to large concerns under such circum- 


stances. 
FAIR-TRADE LAWS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There 
has been a great deal of concern over a 
recent Supreme Court decision affecting 
the fair-trade laws. I need not remind 
the Senate that neither that decision nor 
the fair-trade laws are in any way in- 
volved in this measure. This bill just 
does nof have any application to trade- 
marked goods. They are sold to both 
chains and independents. Since one 
seller cannot lawfully give the chains a 
discriminatory price, others could not 
lawfully meet a discriminatory price to 
the chains. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes, on 
the same terms. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. I say to the Senator that 
so far as the fair-trade laws are con- 
cerned, I see no applicability of them 
to this case, and I reserve judgment on 
that question. I certainly would say 
that it should not be fair for a concern 
to make a much lower price to it: large 
customers, such as the large chains, as 
against the smaller ones. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator says that the fair-trade laws 
have no application to this case. How- 
ever, the law he is advocating actually 
would destroy the effect of the decision 
in the Standard Oil of Indiana case, 
where the very situation of which I am 
speaking was involved. In the case of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, that 
company favored four large companies, 
at the expense of hundreds of small in- 
dependent filling-station operators in 
the city of Detroit. Under those cir- 
cumstances nothing could be done to 
help the independents; and about all 
they could hope to do would be to try 
to remain in business, but slowly to be 
put out of business. 

What relief could there be for the fill- 
ing stations which were denied relief in 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana case? 
In that case the competitor was getting 
gasoline at 2 cents below their price, and 
the mark-up was only approximately 
3 cents. So there was very little chance 
for them to compete. Similarly, sup- 
pose those supplying the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. with salt gave their 
customers the same advantage, com- 
paratively, that the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana gave in the other case. 

Mr. LONG. In the case of the pend- 
ing bill, we are not talking about a differ- 
ent price, but we are talking abou‘ meet- 
ing the price of a competitor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Also, in 
connection with the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. case, the Senator is talking 
about standard goods which have a uni- 
form price, and a situation in which 
there are laws which do not permit a 
particular article to be sold at different 
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prices to chains and to independents, 
but require the goods to be sold at the 
same price to all. 

In the case of the Standard Oi! Co. of 
Indiana, why should not the Standard 
Oil Co. be permitted to meet the lower 
price of its competitor? 

Mr. LONG. If it meets the price 
offered by the Red Indian Gasoline Co. 
in the case of four of its customers, why 
should not it reduce its price to the same 
extent to all of its independent cus- 
tomers, so that all would havc a chance 
to sell gasoline to the public on fair com- 
Fetitive terms and conditions? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course, 
the Senator is going to another point 
now. The whole purpose of the bill is to 
permit a businessman to meet the price 
level of his competitors. That is the 
whole object we are secking to accom- 
plish. We are trying to give him an op- 
portunity to meet the price level of his 
competitor. 

Mr. LONG. If he is to be permitted to 
meet the price level of his competitors 
with regard to some of his customers, 
why should be not be permitted to meet 
the price level of his competitor with re- 
gard to all the rest of his customers? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
an enlargement of the proposition which 
is before us. I do not know what the 
answer to that would be. I do not know 
what the Senator’s objection is. Is there 
anything wrong about a businessman 
meeting the price of a competitor who is 
cutting the price? 

Mr. LONG. Certainly the only thing 
that is wrong about it is that he is meet- 
ing the price with regard to some of his 
customers, and thereby enabling those 
few customers to run all the other cus- 
tomers out of business. If he were will- 
ing to meet the low price on gasoline for 
the benefit of all customers, as I under- 
stand from the case cited, everything 
would be fine; but, instead, the Standard 
Oil Co. reduced its price to a few fa- 
vored customers, with the result of com- 
pletely driving the other customers out 
of business. That is what we are com- 
plaining about with respect to this bill. 
It is the very foundation on which the 
bill is predicated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course, I differ completely with the Sen- 
ator as to that. I think his conclusions 
are entirely erroneous. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator will not ar- 
gue that that is what was decided in the 
case on the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
will he? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. We will 
put the decision in the Standard Oil case 
in the Recorp, if the Senator is not clear 
about it. If he wants further informa- 
tion concerning it, we will put it in the 
Recorp, where he can read it for him- 
self. 

Mr. LONG. If what I have stated is 
not what was decided in the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana case, will the Senator 
from Colorado kindly inform us what 
was decided? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I will let 
the Senator from Louisiana reach his 
own conclusion. He is a very good 
lawyer. He can read the decision and 
reach his own conclusion. I am not go- 
ing to make the very great mistake of 
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interpreting the law to a lawyer. I can 
put the opinion in the Recorp, if the Sen- 
ator really wants to refresh his mind 
about it, and wants to catch up on it and 
find out exactly what was said. I noticed 
that in the majority opinion the Supreme 
Court quoted from the Staley case, the 
Corn Products Refining Co. case, and 
many other cases: and I notice that they 
also refer to the Cement Institute case, 
the case of Federal Trade Commission 
against the Cement Institute. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield, so that I 
may ask the Senator from Louisiana a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Maryland for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Mary- 
land may proceed. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I will ask 
the question in our time. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Louisiana a ques- 
tion, and I do not desire to get into too 
much of an argument about it, because 
the time is limited. 

If a man in good faith cannot cut his 
price to meet that of a competitor, he is 
going to lose the business, is he not? 
Now, if he loses enough of it, he will have 
to go out of business. It all depends 
upon who is going to be put out of busi- 
ness, does it not? 

Mr. LONG. Let me state the answer 
to the question. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If he 
meets his competitor’s price someone else 
may suffer, because that is competition, 
and it is pretty severe competition, we 
will all admit; but, if he does not meet 
it, then his competitor puts him out of 
business. 

Mr. LONG. May I answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes; I 
should like to have the answer. 

Mr. LONG. This is the answer, sub- 
mitted by the Federal Trade Commission 
in a case before it. Here was a case 
where the price was reduced io four 
major customers of the Standard Oil Co. 
in the city of Detro;t; but it was not re- 
duced to their hundreds of other 
customers, with the result that the four 
major customers were in a position to 
drive the hundreds of others out of busi- 
ness. The junior Senator from Louisiana 
believes the Robinson-Patman Act was 
designed to say in such a situation, “If 
you want to reduce your price to four 
customers, reduce it to all your other 
customers.” 

Mr. BUTL:R of Maryland. The Sena- 
tor is begging the question. If a busi- 
nessman does not meet a price that is 
charged, he is going to suffer a very 
serious economic loss. Notwithstanding 
what the Federal Trade Commission says 
about it or what the Senator from 
Louisiana thinks the law ought to be, a 
businessman must meet the equally low 
price of his competitor or the chances 
are that evertually he will ke forced out 
of business. If he meets it, perhaps 
som2 one else is going to be hurt. The 
question is, Whom are we going to hurt? 
Why not err on the side that will promote 
competition, rather than stifle it? 








Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, that I may answer that 
question? ; 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes, I 
should like to have the answer. 

Mr. LONG. The answer to that ques- 
tion is that the Robinson-Patman Act 
was intended and was passed for the 
purpose of giving to all the small inde- 
pendent merchants the same chance to 
compete that the law gives to the chain 
stores. The purpose was to say, “If you 
want to discr‘minate in your price, you 
must treat all of your customers alike.” 
If the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana want- 
ed to discriminate in favor of four 
customers, it had to reduce its price to 
all customers. The Robinson-Patman 
Act was passed for the purpose of mak- 
ing it give the same consideration to its 
oter customers. 

In order to give the Senator an answer 
to his question, applying that reasoning 
to the facts in the Standard Oil Co. case, 
if the Red Indian Gasoline Co. offered to 
ec’ t the price of the Standard Oil Co. 
to four customers in Detroit, if that 
price was not discriminatory, and if it 
were treating all its other customers 
alike, the company could follow that 
course. If the price was discriminatory, 
and if they were not treating all of their 
other customers in the same way, then 
they would not be in a position to cut 
their price merely to the four customers. 
If the Standard Oil Co. wanted to hold 
on to thase four customers, it should 
have fixed a price for all its filling-sta- 
tion customers, rather than for a favored 
few. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator’s hypothesis is weong. Section 2 
(b) of the act specifically provides that 
if, in good faith, to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor, one cuts his price, 
he is within the law. It says nothing 
about what is to happen if, by so doing, 
he creates a monopoly, or whether, by so 
doing, his act may tend to create a 
monopoly. It says that if he does it in 
good faith to meet an equally low price, 
he has done nothing wrong. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the Senator 
knows that the majority of the Supreme 
Court took the side which he is urging 
a’, the moment; and they did say that 
that is a comr'ete defense, where the 
price is fixed to retain a customer; but 
it did not say it was legal to do that in 
order to gain a customer. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator does not understand me. I am not 
taking either side. I want to know the 
plain economic answer to the question 
I have asked. Someone is going to get 
hurt. Competition is bound to hurt. 
Now, whom are we going to hurt? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Will not 
the Senator wait a minute? I may say 
that we are taiking in another Sena- 
tor’s time, and I would rather not yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I desired to sup- 
plement very briefly the answer given by 
the Senator from Louisiana. If it is 
very desirable for the Standard Oil Co. 
to have the business of the four cus- 
tomers, and it can afford to sell to them 
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at the lower price, would it not be good 
business for <shem, and would it not also 
be appropriate business for them, to sell 
tc all the other customers at the same 
price? In other words, if the Standard 
Oil Co. needec the four customers in 
order to keep from going out of business, 
it then must need all of the 100 others 
equally as much. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I am not 
here to defend the Standard Oil Co. or 
anyone else. I thought I asked a sen- 
sible question. Whether the manage- 
ment of a given company thinks it ought 
tc cut its price for B because it cuts its 
price for A, when of necessity it must cut 
it for A, is something which the manage- 
ment must decide. But I say we have 
the plain question here: When it is nec- 
essary to cut a price in order to meet 
cost competition, why should it not be 
permissible to do so? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. As I said, 
Iam sorry, I cannot yield. I am ialking 
in the time of the Senator from Colorado 
and I cannot yield because I do not have 
the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I decline 
to yield. For the benefit of Senators 
who are not clear regarding the Supreme 
Court decision in the Standard Oil Co. 
case, I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does that include 
the minority opinion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It in- 
cludes everything pertaining to the deci- 
sion, including the dissenting opinion. 
It includes the whole decision. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado be willing to 
insert the decision of the Seventh Circuit 
Court? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If the 
Senator wants to put that in the Recorp, 
that is all right with me. I have no 
objection to his doing so. 

There being no objection, the opinions 
in the case of Standard Oil Co. against 
Federal Trade Commission were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED StaTes—No. 1, 

OcToBER TERM, 1950—SrTanparp Or. Co., 

PETITIONER, V. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
(On writ of certiorari to the United States 

Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 

(January 8, 1951)) 

Mr. Justice Burton delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

In this case the Federal Trade Commission 
challenged the right of the Standard Oil Co. 
under the Robinson-Patman Act,’ to sell 
gasoline to four comparatively large “jobber” 
customers in Detroit at a less price per gallon 
than it sold like gasoline to many compara- 
tively small service station customers in the 
same area. The company’s defenses were that 
(1) the sales involved were not in interstate 
commerce and (2) its lower price to the 
jobbers was justified because made to retain 
them as customers and in good faith to meet 


1 Specifically under sec. 2 of the Clayton 
Act, as amended by the Robinson-Patman 
Act (49 Stat. 1526; 15 U. S. C., sec. 18). For 
the material text of sec. 2 (a) and (b) see 
pp. 9-19, infra, 
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an equally low price of a competitor? The 
Commission, with one member dissenting, 
ordered the company to cease and desist from 
making such a price differential (43 F. T. 
C. 56). The Court of Appeals slightly modi- 
fied the order and required its enforcement 
as modified (173 F. 2d 210). We granted 
certiorari on petition of the company because 
the case presents an important issue under 
the Robinson-Patman Act which has not 
been settled by this Court (338 U. S. 865). 
The case was argued at our October term, 
1949, and reargued at this term (339 U. S. 
975). 

For the reasons hereinafter stated, we 
agree with the court below that the sales 
were made in the interstate commerce but 
we agree with petitioner that, under the act, 
the lower price to the jobbers was justified 
if it was made to retain each of them as a 
customer and in good faith to meet an equally 
low price of a competitor. 


I. FACTS 


Reserving for separate consideration the 
facts determining the issue of interstate 
commerce, the other material facts are sum- 
marized here on the basis of the Commis- 
sion’'s findings. The sales described are those 
of Red Crown gasoline because those sales 
raise all of the material issues and constitute 
about 90 percent of petitioner’s sales in the 
Detroit area. 

Since the effective date of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, June 19, 1936, petitioner has 
sold its Red Crown gasoline to its jobber 
customers at its tank-car prices. Those 
prices have been 114 cents per gallon less 
than its tank-wagon prices to service station 
customers for identical gasoline in the same 
area, In practice, the service stations have 
resold the gasoline at the prevailing retail 
service station prices.’ Each of petitioner's 
so-called jobber customers has been frée to 
resell its gasoline at retail or wholesale. 
Each, at some time, has resold some of it at 
retail. One now resells it only at retail. The 
others now resell it largely at wholesale. As 
to resale prices, two of the jobbers have re- 
sold their gasoline only at the prevailing 
wholesale or retail rates. The other two, 
however, have reflected, in varying degrees, 
petitioner’s reductions in the cost of the 
gasoline to them by reducing their resale 
prices of that gasoline below the prevailing 
rates. The effect of these reductions has 
thus reached competing retail service sta- 
tions in part through retail stations operated 
by the jobbers, and in part through retail 
stations which purchased gasoline from the 
jobbers at less than the prevailing tank- 
wagon prices. The Commission found that 
such reduced resale prices “ have resulted in 
injuring, destroying, and preventing com- 
petition between said favored dealers and 
retail dealers in respondent’s [{petitioner’s] 
gasoline and other major brands of gaso- 
line * * * (41 F. T. C. 263, 283). The 
distinctive characteristics of these jobbers 
are that each (1) maintains sufficient bulk 
storage to take delivery of gasoline in tank- 
car quantities (of 8,000 to 12,000 gallons) 
rather than in tank-wagon quantities (of 
700 to 800 gallons) as is customary for serv- 
ice stations; (2) owns and operates tank 
wagons and other facilities for delivery of 





2 The company contended before the Com- 
mission that the price differential allowed 
by it to the jobbers made only due allowance 
for differences in the cost of sale and delivery 
of gasoline to them. It did not, however, 
pursue this defense in the court below and 
does not do so here. 

3 About 150 of these stations are owned or 
leased by the customer independently of 
petitioner. Their operators buy all of their 
gasoline from petitioner under short-term 
agreements. Its other 208 stations are leased 
or subleased from petitioner for short terms. 
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gasoline to service stations; (3) has an estab- 
lished business sufficient to insure purchases 
of from one to two million gallons a year; 
and (4) has adequate credit responsibility.* 
While the cost of petitioner’s sales and deliv- 
eries of gasoline to each of these four jobbers 
is no doubt less, per gallon, than the cost 
of its sales and deliveries of like gasoline to 
its service station customers in the same 
area, there is no finding that such difference 
accounts for the entire reduction in price 
made by petitioner to these jobbers, and we 
proceed on the assumption that it does not 
entirely account for that difference. 

Petitioner placed its reliance upon evi- 
dence offered to show that its lower price 
to each jobber was made in order to retain 
that jobber as a customer and in good faith 
to meet an equally low price offered by one 
or more competitors. The Commission, 
however, treated such evidence as not rele- 
vant. 


Tl. THE SALES WERE MADE IN INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 


In order for the sales here involved to 
come under the Clayton Act, as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act, they must have 
been made in interstate commerce.’ The 
Commission and the court below agree that 
the sales were so made (41 F. T. C. 263, 271, 
173 F. 2d 210, 213-214). 

Facts determining this were found by the 
Commission as follows: Petitioner is an In- 
diana corporation, whose principal office is 
in Chicago. Its gasoline is obtained from 
fields in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Wyo- 
ming. Its refining plant is at Whiting, Ind. 
It distributes its products in 14 Middle West- 
ern States, including Michigan. The gaso- 
line sold by it in the Detroit, Mich., area, and 
involved in this case, is carried for petitioner 
by tankers on the Great Lakes from In- 
diana to petitioner’s marine terminal at 
River Rouge, Mich. Enough gasoline is ac- 
cumulated there during each navigation 
season so that a winter’s supply is avail- 
able from the terminal. The gasoline re- 
mains for varying periods at the terminal 
or in nearby bulk-storage stations, and while 
there it is under the ownership of petitioner 
and en route from petitioner’s refinery in 
Indiana to its market in Michigan. “Al- 
though the gasoline was not brought to 
River Rouge pursuant to orders already 
taken, the demands of the Michigan terri- 
tory are fairly constant, and petitioner’s 
customers’ demands could be accurately es- 
timated, so the flow of the stream of com- 
merce kept surging from Whiting to De- 
troit” (173 FP. 2d at 213-214). Gasoline de- 
livered to customers in Detroit, upon in- 
dividual orders for it, is taken from the gas- 
oline at the terminal in interstate com- 
merce en route for delivery in that area. 
Such sales are well within the jurisdictional 
requirements of the act. Any other con- 
clusion would fall short of the recognized 





*Not denying the established industry 
practice of recognizing such dealers as a dis- 
tinctive group for operational convenience, 
the Commission held that petitioner's class- 
ification of these four dealers as “jobbers” 
was arbitrary because it made “no require- 
ment that said jobbers should sell only at 
wholesale” (41 F. T. C. at 273). We use the 
term “jobber” in this opinion merely as one 
of convenience and identification, because 
the result here is the same whether these 
four dealers are wholesalers or retailers. 

*Section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act, as 
amended, relates only to persons “engaged in 
commerce, in the course of such commerce 
* * * where either or any of the pur- 
chases involved * * * are in commerce 
7 2° ©.” (49 Stat. 1526, 15 U. S. C. sec. 13 
(a)). “Commerce” is defined in section 1 
of the Clayton Act as including “trade or 
commerce among the several States * * *” 
(38 Stat. 730, 15 U. S. C. sec. 12). 
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purpose of the Robinson-Patman Act to 
reach the operations of large interstate 
businesses in competition with small local 
concerns. Such temporary storage of the 
gasoline as occurs within the Detroit area 
does not deprive the gasoline of its inter- 
state character. Stafford v. Wallace (258 
U. S. 495). Compare Walling v. Jacksonville 
Paper Co. (317 U. S. 564, 570) with Atlantic 
Coast Line R. Co. v. Standard Oil Co. (275 
U. S. 257, 268.) 


Ill. THERE SHOULD BE A FINDING AS TO WHETHER 
OR NOT PETITIONER'S PRICE REDUCTION WAS 
MADE IN GOOD FAITH TO MEET A LAWFUL 
EQUALLY LOW PRICE OF A COMPETITOR 


Petitioner presented evidence tending to 
prove that its tank-car price was made to 
each “jobber” in order to retain that 
“jobber” as a customer and in good faith to 
meet a lawful and equally low price of a 
competitor. Petitioner sought to show that 
it succeeded in retaining these customers, 
although the tank-car price which it offered 
them merely approached or matched, and 
did not undercut, the lower prices offered 
them by several competitors of petitioner. 
The trial examiner made findings on the 
point* but the Commission declined to do 
so, saying: 

“Based on the record in this case the Com- 
mission concludes as a matter of law that 
it is not material whether the discrimina- 
tions in price granted by the respondent to 
the said four dealers were made to meet 
equally low prices of competitors. The Com- 
mission further concludes as a matter of 
law that it is unnecessary for the Commis- 
sion to determine whether the alleged com- 
petitive prices were in fact available or in- 
volved gasoline of like grade Or quality or of 
equal public acceptance. Accordingly the 
Commission does not attempt to find the 
facts regarding those matters because, even 
though the lower prices in question may 
have been made by respondent in good faith 
to meet the lower prices of competitors, this 
does not constitute a defense in the face of 
affirmative proof that the effect of the dis- 
crimination was to injure, destroy and pfe- 
vent competition with the retail stations op- 
erated by the said named dealers and with 
stations Operated by their retailer-cus- 
tomers” (41 FTC 263, 281-282). 





®The Fair Labor Standards Act Cases re- 
lied on by petitioner are not inconsistent 
with this result. They hold that, for the 
purposes of that statute, interstate com- 
merce ceased on delivery to a local distriDu- 
tor. Higgins wv. Carr Bros. Co. (317 U. S. 
572); Walling v. Jacksonville Paper Co., su- 
pra. The sales involved here, on the other 
hand, are those of an interstate producer 
and refiner to a local distributor. 

The trial examined concluded: 

“The recognition by respondent [peti- 
tioner] of Ned’s Auto Supply Co. as a jobber 
or wholsaler {which carried with it the tank- 
car price for gasoline], was a forced recog- 
nition given to retain that company’s busi- 
ness. Ned's Co. at the time of recognition, 
and ever since, has possessed all qualifica- 
tions required by respondent [petitioner] 
for recognition as a jobber and the recogni- 
tion was given and has ever since been con- 
tinued in transactions between the parties, 
believed by them to be bona fide in all 
respects * * *.” (Conclusion of Fact 2, 
under sec. IX, R. 5098-5099.) 

“The differentials on its branded gasolines 
respondent [petitioner] granted Ned's Auto 
Supply Co., at all times subsequent to March 
7, 1938, and Stikeman Oil Co., Citrin-Kolb 
Oil Co., and the Wayne Co.—the four job- 
bers—at all times subsequent to June 19, 
1936, were granted to meet equally low prices 
offered by competitors on branded gasolines 
of comparable grade and quality.” (Con- 
clusion of Fact, under sec. X, R. 5104.) 
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The court below affirmed the Commission's 


position.* 
There is no doubt that under the Clayton 
Act, before its amendment by the Robinson- 


Patman Act, this evidence would have been 
material and, if accepted, would have estab- 
lished a complete defense to the charge of 
unlawful discrimination. At that time the 
material provisions of section 2 were as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce, in the course 
of such commerce, either directly or indi- 
rectly to discriminate in price between dif- 
ferent purchasers of commodities * * * 
where the effect of such discrimination may 
be to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent discrimination in price 
between purchasers of commodities on ac- 
count of differences in the grade, quality, or 
quantity of the commodity sold, or that 
makes only due allowance for difference in 
the cost of selling or transportation, or dis- 
crimination in price in the same or different 
communities made in good faith to meet com- 
petition: And provided further, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall prevent persons 
engaged in selling goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise in commerce from selecting their own 
customers in bona fide transactions and not 
in restraint of trade.” (38 Stat. 730-731, 15 
U. S. C. (1934 ed.), sec. 13.) 

The question before us, therefore, is wheth- 
er the amendments made by the Robinson- 
Patman Act deprived those facts of their 
previously recognized effectiveness as a de- 
fense. The material provisions of section 2, 
as amended, are quoted below, showing in 
italics those clauses which bear upon the 
proviso before us. The modified provisions 
are distributed between the newly created 
subsections (a) and (b). These must be 
read together and in relation to the provi- 
sions they supersede. The original phrase 
“that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent” is still used to introduce each of the 
defenses. The defense relating to the meet- 
ing of the price of a competitor appears only 
in subsection (b). There it is applied to dis- 
criminations in services or facilities as well 
as to discriminations in price, which alone 
are expressly condemned in subsection (a). 
In its opinion in the instant case, the Com- 
mission recognizes that it is an absolute de- 
fense to a charge of price discrimination for 
a seller to prove, under section 2 (a), that its 
price differential makes only due’ allowances 
for differences in cost or for price changes 
made in response to changing market condi- 
tions. (41 F. T. C. at 283.) Each of these 
three defenses is introduced by the same 
phrase “nothing * * * shall prevent,” 
and all are embraced in the same word “jus- 
tification” in the first sentence of section 2 
(b). It is natural, therefore, to conclude 
that each of these defenses is entitled to the 
same effect, without regard to whether there 
also appears an affirmative showing of ac- 
tual or potential injury to competition at 
the same or a lower level traceable to the 
price differential made by the seller. The 


*“Now as to the contention tht the dis- 
criminatory prices here complained of were 
made in good faith to meet a lower price of 
a competitor. While the Commission made 
no finding on this point, it assumed its exist- 
ence but held, contrary to the petitioner's 
contention, that this was not a defense 


. = * 7 * 


“We agree with the Commission that the 
showing of the petitioner that it made the 
discriminatory price in good faith to meet 
competition is not controlling in view of the 
very substantial evidence that its discrimina- 
tion was used to affect and lessen competi- 
tion at the retail level” (173 F. 2d. at 214, 
217). 
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Commission says, however, that the proviso 
in section 2 (b) as to a seller meeting in 
good faith a lower competitive price is not 
an absolute defense if an injury to competi- 
tion may result from such price reduction. 
We find no basis for such a distinction be- 
tween the defenses in section 2 (a) and (b). 

The defense in subsection (b), now before 
us, is limited to a price reduction made to 
meet in good faith an equally low price of 
a competitor. It thus eliminates certain 
difficulties which arose under the original 
Clayton Act. For example, it omits refer- 
ence to the discriminations in price “in the 
same or different communities * * *%, 
and it thus restricts the proviso to price 
differentials occurring in actual competition. 
It also excludes reductions which undercut 
the lower price of a competitor. None of 
these changes, however, cut into the actual 
core of the defense. That still consists of 
the provision that wherever a lawful lower 
price of a competitor threatens to deprive 
a seller of a customer, the seller, to retain 
that customer, may in good faith meet that 
lower price. Actual competition, at least 
in this elemental form, is thus preserved. 

Subsections 2 (a) and (b), as amended, 
are as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) That it shall be unlawful for 
any person engaged in commerce, in the 
course of such commerce, either directly 
or indirectly, to discriminate in price be- 
tween different purchasers of commodities 
of like grade and quality where the effect 
of such discrimination may be substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce, or to 
injure, destroy, or prevent competition with 
any person who either grants or knowingly 
receives the benefit of such discrimination, 
or with customers of either of them: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein contained shall 
prevent differentials which make only due 
allowance for differences in the cost of 
menufacture, sale, or delivery resulting from 
the differing methods or quantities in which 
such commodities are to such purchasers sold 
ordelivered * * *: And provided further, 
That nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent price changes from time to time * * * 
in response to changing conditions affecting 
the market for or the cnaetetanenty of the 
goods concerned. * * 

“(b) Upon proof being made, at any hear- 
ing on a complaint under this section, that 
there has been discrimination in price or 
services or facilities furnished, the burden of 
rebutting the prima facie case thus made by 
showing justification shall be upon the per- 
son charged with a violation of this section, 
and unless justification shall be affirmatively 
shown, the Commission is authorized to issue 
an order terminating the discrimination: 
Provided, however, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent a seller rebutting the 
prima facie case thus made by showing that 
his lower price or the furnishing of services 
or facilities to any purchaser or purchasers 
was made in good faith to meet an equally 
low price of a competitor, or the services or 
facilities furnished by a competitor.” (49 
Stat. 1526, 15 U. 8. C., sec. 18 (a) and (b).) 

This right of a se'ler, under section 2 (b), 
to meet in good faith an equally low price of 
a competitor has been considered here before. 
Both 1 Corn Products Refining Co. v. Fed- 
eral Trade Comm'n (324 U. 8S. 726), and 
in Federal Trade Comm’n v. Staley Mig. 
Co. (324 U. S. 746), evidence in support 
of this defense was reviewed at length. 
There would have been no occasion thus 
to review it under the theory now con- 
tended for by the Commission. While this 
Court did not sustain the seller’s defense in 
either case, it did unquestionably recognize 
the relevance of the evidence in support of 
that defense. The decision in each case was 
based upon the insufficiency of the seller’s 
evidence to establish its defense, not upon 


a, 


the inadequacy of its defense as a matter of 
law.’ 

In the Corn Products case, supra, after 
recognizing that the seller had allowed dif- 
ferentials in price in favor of certain cus- 
temers, this Court examined the evidence 
presented by the seller to show that such 
differentials were justified because made in 
good faith to meet equally low prices of a 
competitor. It then said: 

“Examination of the testimony satisfies us, 
as it did the court below, that it was insuf- 
ficient to sustain a finding that the lower 
prices allowed to favored customers were in 
fact made to meet competition. Hence 
petitioners failed to sustain the burden of 
showing that the price discriminations were 
granted for the purpose of meeting compe- 
tition.” (324 U. S. at 741).” 

In the Staley case, supra, most of the 
Court's opinion is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the evidence introduced in cupport 
of the sellers’ defense under section 2 (b). 
The discussion proceeds upon the assump- 
tion, applicable here, that if a competitor's 
lower price is a lawful individual price of- 
fered to any of the seller’s customers, then 
the seller is protected, under section 2 (b), 
in making a counteroffer provided the seller 
proves that its counteroffer is made to meet 
in good faith its competitor’s equally low 
price. On the record in the Staley case, a 
majority of the court of appeals, in fact, de- 
clined to accept the findings of the Commis- 
sion and decided in favor of the accused 
seller." This Court, on review, reversed that 
judgment but emphatically recognized the 
availability of the seller’s defense under sec- 
tion 2 (b) and the obligation of the Commis- 
sion to make findings upon issues material 
to that defense. It said: 


*In contrast to that factual situation, the 
trial examiner for the Commission in the 
instant case has found the necessary facts 
to sustain the seller's defense (see note 7, 
supra), and yet the Commission refuses, as 
a matter of law, to give them consideration. 

* In the Corn Products case, the same point 
of wiew was expressed by the court of ap- 
peals below: “We think the evidence is in- 
sufficient to sustain this affirmative defense.” 
144 F. 2d 211, 217 (C. A. 7th Cir.). The court 
of appeals also indicated that, to sustain 
this defense, it must appear not only that 
the competitor’s lower price was met in good 
faith but that such price was lawful. 

“The Staley case was twice before the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 
In 1943 the case was remanded by that court 
to the Commission for findings as to where- 
in the discriminations occurred and how 
they substantially lessencd competition ard 
promoted monopoly and also “for considera- 
tion of the defense [under sec. 2 (b)] urged 
by the petitioners, and for findings in rela- 
tion thereto 135 F. 2d 453, 456). In 1944 a 
majority of the court decided in favor of the 
seller (144 F. 2d 221). One judge held that 
the complaint was insufficient under sec. 2 
(a) and that, therefore, he need not reach 
the seller’s defense under sec. 2 (b). He 
expressly stated, however, that he did not 
take issue with the basis for the conclusion 
that the seller’s price was made in good 
faith to meet an equally low price of a com- 
petitor. Id., at 227-231. His colleague held 
squarely that the seller's defense of meeting 
competition in good faith under sec. 2 (b) 
had been established. Id., at 221-225. The 
third judge found against the seller both 
under sec. 2 (a) and (b). Id., at 225-227. 
The important point for us is that the court 
of appeals, as well as this Court, unanimously 
r-cognized in that case the materiality of 
the seller's evidence in support of its defense 
under sec. 2 (b), even though the “discrimi- 
nations ‘have resulted, and do result, in 
substantial injury to competition among 
purchasers * * *°*” Id., at 222. 





AuGusT 1 


“Congress has left to the Commission the 
determination of fact in each case whether 
the person, charged with making discrimina- 
tory prices, acted in good faith to meet a 
competitor’s equally low prices. The de- 
termination of this fact from the evidence 
is for the Commission. See Federal Trade 
Commission v. Pacific States Paper Trade 
Assn. (273 U. S. 52, 63); Federal Trade Com- 
mission vy. Algoma Lumber Co. (291 U. S. 
67, 73). Im the present case, the Com- 
mission's finding that respondents’ price 
discriminations were not made to meet a 
‘lower’ price and consequently were not in 
good faith, is amply supported by the record, 
and we think the court of appeals erred in 
setting aside this portion of the Commis- 
sion’s order to cease and desist. 

7 7 . . = 


“In appraising the evidence, the Commis- 
sion recognized that the statute does not 
place an impossible burden upon sellers, 
but it emphasized the good-faith require- 
ment of the statute, which places the bur- 
den of proving good faith on the seller, who 
has made the discriminatory prices. * * * 

“s * * We agree with the Commission 
that the statute at least requires the seller, 
who has knowingly discriminated in price, to 
show the existence of facts which would 
lead a reasonable and prudent person to 
believe that the granting of a lower price 
would in fact meet the equally low price 
of a competitor. Nor was the Commission 
wrong in holding that respondents failed 
to meet this burden.” (324 U. S. at 758, 
759-760.) 

See also Federal Trade Comm'n v. Cement 
Institute (333 U. 8S. 683, 721-726); Federal 
Trade Comm’n v. Morton Salt Co, (334 U. S. 
37, 43); and United States v. United States 
Gypsum Co. (340 U.S. 76,92). All that peti- 
tioner asks in the instant case is that its 
evidence be considered and that findings be 
made by the Commission as to the suffi- 
ciency of that evidence to support peti- 
tioner’s defense under section 2 (b). 

In addition, there has been widespread 
understanding that, under the Robinson- 
Patman Act, it is a complete defense to a 
charge of price discrimination for the seller 
to show that its price differential has been 
made in good faith to meet a lawful and 
equally low price of a competitor. This un- 
derstanding is reflected in actions and state- 
ments of members and counsel of the Fede‘val 
Trade Commission.” Representatives of the 


“In cease and desist orders, issued both 
before and after the order in the instant 
case, the Commission has inserted saving 
clauses which recognize the propriety of a 
seller making a price reduction in good faith 
to meet an equally low price of a competitor, 
even though the seller’s discrimination may 
have the effect of injuring competition at a 
lower level. See In re Ferro-Enamel Corp. 
(42 F. T. C. 36); In re Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
(31 FP. T. C. 986); In re Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co. (28 PF. T. S. 186). 

See also the statement filed by Walter B. 
Wooden, assistant chief counsel, and by Hugh 
E. White, examiner for the Commission, with 
the Temporary National Economics Commit- 
tee in 1941: “The amended act now safe- 
guards the right of a seller to discriminate 
in price in good faith to meet an equatly 
low price of a competitor, but he has the 
burden of proof on that question. This 
right is guaranteed by statute and could 
not be curtailed by any mandate or order of 
the Commission. * * * Theright of self- 
defense against competitive price attacks is 
as vital in a competitive economy as the 
right of self-defense against personal attack.” 
The Basing Point Problem 139 (TNEC 
Monograph 42, 1941). 

In regard to the Commission’s position on 
sec. 2 (b), urged in the instant case, Allen 
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Department of Justice have testified to the 
effectiveness and value of the defense under 
the Robinson-Patman Act.“ We see no 
reason to depart now from that interpreta- 
tion."* 


C. Phelps, assistant chief trial counsel and 
Chief of the Export Trade Division of the 
Commission, testified before the Subcom- 
mittee on Trade Policies of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
in June 1949, that “This position, if upheld 
in the courts, in my Judgment will effectively 
and completely erase sec. 2 (b) from the 
Robinson-Patman Act.” Hearings before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on S. 236, 
8lst Cong., Ist sess., p. 66. See also pp. 
274-275. 

“Herbert A. Bergson, then Assistant At- 
torney General, testifying for the Depart- 
ment, January 25, 1949, said: “The section 
{2 (b)] presently permits sellers to justify 
otherwise forbidden price discriminations 
on the ground that the lower prices to one 
set of buyers were made in good faith to 
meet the equally low prices of a competitor.” 
Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on S. 236, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 77. See also report on S. 236 by Pey- 
ton Ford, assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Id., at °20. Mr. 
Bergson added the following in June 1949: 
“While we recognize the competitive problem 
which arises when one purchaser obtains ad- 
vantages denied to other purchasers, we do 
not believe the solution to this problem lies 
in denying to sellers the opportunity to make 
sales in good faith competition with other 
sellers.” Hearings before Subcommittee No. 
1 of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
on S. 1008, 81st Cong., Ist sess., p. 12. 

1 Attention has been directed again to the 
legislative history of the proviso. This was 
considered in the Corn Products and Staley 
cases. See especially 324 U. S. at 752-753. 
We find that the legislative history, at best, 
is inconclusive. It indicates that it was the 
purpose of Congress to limit, but not to 
abolish, the essence of the defense recognized 
as absolute in section 2 of the original Clay- 
ton Act (38 Stat. 730), where a seller’s reduc- 
tion in price had been made “in good faith 
to meet competition. * * *” For exam- 
ple, the legislative history recognizes that 
the Robinson-Patman Act limits that defense 
to price differentials that do not undercut 
the competitor's price, and the amendments 
fail to protect differentials between prices in 
different communities where those prices are 
not actually competitive. There is also a sug- 
gestion in the debates, as well as in the re- 
marks of this Court in the Staley case, supra, 
that a competitor's lower price which may be 
met by a seller under the protection of sec- 
tion 2 (b) must be a lawful price. (And see 
S. Res. 224, 70th Cong., Ist sess., directing the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate and 
report to it on chain-store operators’ and 
FTC Final Report on the Chain-Store In- 
vestigations, S. Doc. No. 4, 74th Cong., Ist 
sess.) 

In the report of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives, which 
drafted the clause which became section 2 
(b) there appears the following explanation 
of it: 

“This proviso represents a contraction of 
an exemption now contained in section 2 of 
the Clayton Act which permits discrimina- 
tions without limit where made in good faith 
to meet competition. It should be noted 
that while the seller is permitted to meet 
local competition, it does not permit him to 
cut local prices until his competitor has first 
offered lower prices, and then he can go no 
further than to meet those prices. If he 
goes further, he must do so likewise with all 


The heart of our national economic policy 
long has been faith in the value of compe- 
tition. In the Sherman and Clayton Acts, as 
well as in the Robinson-Patman Act, Con- 
gress was dealing with competition, which it 
sought to protect, and monopoly, which it 
sought to prevent. (Staley Mfg. Co. v. Federal 
Trade Comm'n (135 F. 2d 45s, 455).) We need 
not now reconcile, in its entirety, the eco- 
nomic theory which underlies the Robinson- 
Patman Act with that of the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts.” It is enough to say that 
Congress did not seek by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act either to abolish competition or so 
radically curtail it that a seller would have 
no substantial right of self-defense against a 
price raid by a competitor. For example, if 
a large customer requests his seller to meet 
a temptingly lower price offered to him by one 
of his seller's competitors, the seller may well 
find it essential, as a matter of business sur- 
vival, to meet that price rather than to ‘ose 
th customer. It might be that this customer 
is the seller's only available market for the 
major portion of the seller's product, and 
that the loss of this customer would result 
in forcing a much higher unit cost and higher 
sales price upon the seller's other customers. 
There is nothing to show a congressional pur- 
pose, in such a situation, to compel the seller 
to choose only between ruinously cutting its 
prices to all its customers to match the price 
offered to one, or refusing to meet the com- 
petition and then ruinously raising its prices 
to its remaining customers to cover increased 
unit costs. There is, on the other hand, plain 
language and established practice which per- 
mits a seller, through section 2 (b), to retain 
a customer by lealistically meeting in gocd 
faith the price offered to that customer, 
without necessarily changing the seller's price 
to its other customers. 





his other customers, or make himself lable 
to all of the penalties of the act, including 
treble damages. In other words, the proviso 
permits the seller to meet the price actually 
previously offered by a local competitor. It 
permits him to go no further” (H. Rept. 
No. 2287, 74th Cong., 2d sess.; p. 16). 

(See also CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, vol. 80, 
pt. 6, pp. 6426, 6431-6436, and pt. 8, pp. 
8229, 8235.) 

Somewhat Changing this emphasis, there 
was a statement made by the managers on 
the part of the House of Representatives, 
accompanying the conference report, which 
said that the new clause was a “provision 
relating to the question of meeting competi- 
tion, intended to operate only as a rule of 


’ evidence in a proceeding before the Federal 


Trade Commission * * *" (H. Rept. No. 
2951, 74th Cong., 2d sess.; p. 7). The chair- 
man of the House conferees also received 
permission to print in the Recorp en expla- 
nation of the proviso (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 80, pt. 9, p. 9418). This explanation 
emphasizes the same interpretation as that 
put on the proviso in the Staley case to the 
effect that the lower price which lawfully 
may be met by a seller must be a lawful price. 
That statement, however, neither justifies 
disregarding the proviso nor failing to make 
findings of fact where evidence is offered 
that the prices met by the seller are lawful 
prices and that the meeting of them is in 
good faith. 

It has been suggested that, in theory, the 
Robinson-Patman Act as a whole is incon- 
sistent with the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 
See Adelman, Effective Competition and the 
Antitrust Laws, 61 Harv. L. Rev. 1289, 1327- 
1350; Burns, The Anti-Trust Laws and the 
Regulation of Price Competition, 4 Law & 
Contemp. Prob. 301; Learned & Isaacs, The 
Robinson-Patman Law: Some Assumptions 
and Expectations, 15 Harv. Bus. Rev. 137; 
McAllister, Price Control by Law in the 
United States: A Survey, 4 Law & Contemp. 
Prob. 273. 
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In a case where a seller sustains the burden 
of proof placed upon it to establish its de- 
fense under section 2 (b), we find no reason 
to destroy that defense indirectly, merely 
because it also appears that the beneficiaries 
of the seller's price reductions may derive 
a competitive advantage from them or may, 
in a natural course of events, reduce their 
own resale prices to their customers. It 
must have been obvious to Congress that any 
price reduction to any dealer may always 
affect competition at that dealer's level as 
well as at the dealer's resale level, whether 
or not the reduction to the dealer is dis- 
criminatory. Likewise, it must have been 
obvious to Congress that any price reduc- 
tions initiated by a seller's competitor would, 
if not met by the seller, affect competition 
at the beneficiary's level or among the bene- 
ficiary’s customers just as much as if those 
reductions had been met by the seller. The 
proviso in section 2 (b), as interpreted by the 
Commission, would not be available when 
there was or might be an injury to competi- 
tion at a resale level. So interpreted, the 
proviso would have such little, if any, appli- 
cability as to be practically meaningless. 
We may, therefore, conclude that Congress 
meant to permit the natural consequences 
to follow the seller's action in meeting in 
good faith a lawful and equally low price of 
its competitor. 

In its argument here, the Commission sug- 
gests that there may be some situations in 
which it might recognize the proviso in sec- 
tion 2 (b) as a complete defense. even 
though the seller's differential in price did 
injure competition. In support of this, the 
Commission indicates that in each case it 
must weigh the potentially injurious effect 
of a seller’s price reduction upon competi- 
tion at all lower levels against its beneficial 
effect in permitting the selier to meet com- 
petition at its own level. In the absence of 
more explicit requirements and more specific 
standards of comparison than we have here, 
it is difficult to see how an injury to com- 
petition at a level below that of the seller 
can thus be balanced fairly against a justi- 
fication for meeting the competition at the 
seller's level. We hesitate to accept section 
2 (b) as establishing such a dubious defense. 
On the other hand, the proviso is readily 
understandable as simply continuing in ef- 
fect a defense which is equally absolute, but 
more limited in scope than that which 
existed under section 2 of the original Clay- 
ton Act. 

The judgment of the Court of Appeals, 
accordingly, is reversed, and the case is re- 
manded to that court with instructions to 
remand it to the Federal Tyade Commission 
to make findings in conformity with this 
opinion. 

It is so ordered. 

Mr. Justice Minton took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case, 


DISSENTING OPINION 


Mr. Justice Reed, dissenting 

The Federal Trade Commission investi- 
gated practices of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana in selling its gasoline in the Detroit 
area at different prices to competing local 
distributors, in alleged violation of the Rob- 
inson-Patman (antiprice discrimination) 
Act. Stardard’s defense is not a denial of 
that discriminatory practice, but a complete 
justification, said to be allowed by the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, on the ground of trade 
necessity in order to meet an equally low 
price in Detroit of other gasoline refiners. 
In concluding the practice violated Federal 
prohibitions against discriminatory sale 
prices, the Commission entered a cease-and- 
desist order against Standard’s sale system. 
The order was enforced by the court of ap- 
peals after a minor modification. (43 F.T.C. 
56; 173 F. 2d 210.) 
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The need to allow sellers to meet com- 
petition in price from other sellers while 
protecting the competitors of the buyers 
against the buyers’ advantages gained from 
the price discrimination was a major cause 
of the enactment of the 1936 Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. The Clayton Act of 1914 had 
failed to solve the problem. The impos- 
sibility of drafting fixed words of a statute 
so as to allow sufficient flexibility to meet 
the myriad situations of national commerce, 
we think led Congress in the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act to put authority in the Federal 
Trade Commission to determine when a 
seller's discriminatory sales price violated 
the prohibitions of the antimonopoly 
statute sec. 2 (a), 49 Stat. 1526), and when it 
was justified by a competitor’s legal price.* 

The disadvantage to business of this choice 
was that the seller could not be positive be- 
fore the Commission acted as to precisely 
how far he might go in price discrimination 
to meet and beat his competition. The Com- 
mission acted on its interpretation of the 
act.2. Believing it important to support the 
purpose of Congress and the Commission's 
interpretation of the act, with which we 
agree, we state our reasons. 

The Court first condemns the Commis- 
sion's position that meeting in good faith a 
competitor’s price merely rebuts the prima 
facie establishment of discrimination based 
on forbidden differences in sales price, so as 
to require an affirmative finding by the 
Commission that nevertheless there may be 
enjoinable injury under the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act to the favored buyer's competitors. 
The Court then decides that good faith in 
meeting competition was an absolute de- 
fense for price discrimination, saying: 

“On the other hand, the proviso is readily 
understandable as simply continuing in ef- 
fect an equally absolute, but more limited, 
defense than that which existed under sec- 
tion 2 of the original Clayton Act.” 

Such a conclusion seems erroneous. What 
follows in this dissent demonstrates, we 
think, that Congress intended so to amend 
the Clayton Act that the avenue of escape 
given price discriminators by its meeting 
competition clause should be narrowed. 
The Court’s interpretation leaves what the 
seller can do almost as wide open as before. 
See page 12 et seq., infra. It seems clear to 
us that the interpretation put upon the 
clause of the Robinson-Patman Act by the 
Court means that no real change has been 
brought about by the amendment. 

The public policy of the United States 
fosters the free-enterprise system of un- 
fettered competition among producers and 
distributors of goods as the accepted method 
to put those goods into the hands of all 
consumers at the least expense.’ There are, 
however, statutory exceptions to such un- 
limited competition. Nondiscriminatory 
pricing tends to weaken competition in that 
a seller, while otherwise maintaining his 
prices, cannot meet his antagonist’s price to 
get a single order or customer. But Con- 


1The difficulties of any other approach are 
illustrated by the attempt of Congress to 
clarify the Robinson-Patman Act. See Presi- 
dent’s veto message on S. 1008, CoNGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, vol. 96, pt. 7, p. 8844, and 
conference reports, House of Representatives, 
8ist Cong., Ist sess., No. 1422, October 13, 
1949, and 2d sess., No. 1730, March 3, 1950. 

* Hearings before Subcommittee No. 1 of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary on 
S. 1008, 81st Cong., Ist sess., June 8 and 14, 
1949, p. 61. 

* Associated Press v. United States (326 U. 
S. 1, 13); United States vy. Line Material Co, 
(333 U. S. 287, 309). 

*E. g., Interstate Commerce Act sec. 5, 49 
U. S. C. sec. 5; Communications Act of 1934; 
sec. 221, 47 U. S. C. sec. 221; Miller-Tydings 
Act, 15 U. S.C. sec. 1. And see Mason, The 
Current Status of the Monopoly Problem in 
the United States, 62 Harv. L. Rev. 1265. 


gress obviously concluded that the greater 
advantage would accrue by fostering equal 
access to supplies by competing merchants 
or other purchasers in the course of busi- 
ness.* 

The first enactment to put limits on dis- 
crim.natory selling prices was the Clayton 
Act in 1914 (38 Stat. 730, sec. 2). Section 11 
enabled the Commission to use its investi- 
gatory and regulatory authority to handle 
price discrimination. Section 2 provided for 
the maintenance of competition by protect- 
ing the ability of business rivals to obtain 
commodities on equal terms. The Robin- 
son-Patman Act moved further toward this 
objective. In the margin appear the ap- 
plicable words of the Clayton Act followed 
by those of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Phrased summarily for this case, it may be 
said that the italicized words in the Clayton 
Act were the source of the difficulties in en- 
forcement that Congress undertook to avoid 
by the italicized words of the Robinson- 
Patman Act.* 

It will be noted that unless the effect is 
given the Robinson-Patman amendment 
contended for by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, there is little done to overcome the dif- 
ficulties arising from the meeting competi- 
tion clause of the Clayton Act. Formerly 
“discrimination in price in the same or dif- 
ferent communities made in good faith to 
meet competition” was allowed as a complete 
defense. Now it is “made in good faith to 
meet an equally low price of a competitor.” 
The Court says: 

“It thus eliminates certain difficulties 
which arose under the original Clayton Act. 
For example, it omits reference to discrimi- 
nation in price ‘in the same or different com- 
munities * * ** and it thus restricts 
the proviso to price differentials occurring 


* For a discussion of the merits of the legis- 
lation, see Adelman, Effective Competition 
and the Anti-Trust Laws, 61 Harv. L. Rev. 
1289. 

*Clayton Act: 

“Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in commerce * * * to 
discriminate in price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities, * * * where 
the effect of such discrimination may be 
to substantially lessen competition, or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com. 
merce: Provided, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent * * * discrimina- 
tion in price in the,same or different com- 
munities made in good faith to meet com- 
eee. * 2 

Robinson-Patman Act: 

“Sec. 2. (a) That it shall be unlawful for 
any person engaged in commerce, * * * 
to discriminate in price between different 
purchasers of commodities * * * where 
the effect of such discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce, or to injure, destroy, or prevent com- 
petition with any person who either grants 
or knowingly receives the benefit of such 
discrimination, or with customers of either 
of them; °* ° © . 

“Sec. 2. (b) Upon proof being made, at 
any hearing on a complaint under this sec- 
tion, that there has been discrimination in 
price or services or facilities furnished, the 
burden of rebutting the prima facie case 
thus made by showing justification shall be 
upon the person charged with a violation 
of this section, and unless justification shall 
be affirmatively shown, the Commission is 
authorized to issue an order terminating 
the discrimination: Provided, however, That 
nothing herein contained shall prevent a 
seller rebutting the prima facie case thus 
made by showing that his lower price or the 
furnishing of services or facilities to any 
purchaser or purchasers was made in good 
faith to meet an equally low price of a com- 
petitor, or the services or facilities furnished 
by a competitor.” 
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in actual competition. It also excludes re- 
ductions which undercut the ‘lower price’ of 
a competitor. None of these changes, how- 
ever, cut into the actual core of the defense. 
That still consists of the provision that wher- 
ever a lawful lower price of a competitor 
threatens to deprive a seller of a customer, 
the seller, to retain that customer, may in 
good faith meet that lower price.” 

We see little difference. The seller may 
still, under the Court’s interpretation, dis- 
criminate in sales of goods of like quantity 
and quality between buyers on opposite cor- 
ners, so long as One gets a lower delivered 
price offer from another seller, no matter 
where located. The “actual core of the de- 
fense” remains intact. 


Legislative history: Upon the interpreta- 
tion of the words and purpose of this last 
addition by the Robinson-Patman Act to 
curbs on discrimination in trade, the nar- 
row statutory issues in this case turn. 
Though narrow, they are important if trade 
is to have the benefit of careful investiga- 
tion before regulation, attainable under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act but so difficult 
when attempted by prosecutions in courts 
with the limitations of judicial procedure. 
As an aid to the interpretation of section 2 
(b), we set out applicable parts of its legis- 
lative history. 

The Clayton Act created a broad exception 
from control for prices made in good faith 
to meet competition. This raised problems 
of which Congress was aware. In reporting 
on a redrafted version of S. 3154, the Senate's 
companion bill to the House bill that be- 
came the Robinson-Patman Act, the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, February 3, 
1936, pointed out the weakness of section 
2 of the Clayton Act in permitting dis- 
crimination to meet competition, and sug- 
gested a harsh remedy, the elimination of 
its italicized proviso in note 6 suprs, with- 
out the mollifying words of section 2 (b) 
of the Robinson-Patman Act.’ In March 


'S. Rept. No. 1502, 74th Cong., 2d sess., 
4: 


“The weakness of present section 2 lies 
principally in the fact that: (1) It places no 
limit upon differentials permissible on ac- 
count of differences in quantity; and (2) it 
permits discriminations to meet competition, 
and thus tends to substitute the remedies of 
retaliation for those of law, with destructive 
consequences to the central object of the 
bill. Ji*erty to meet competition which can 
be met only by price cuts at the expense of 
customers elsewhere, is in its unmasked ef- 
fect the liberty to destroy competition by 
selling locally below cost, a weapon progres- 
sively the more destructive in the hands of 
the more powerful, and most deadly to the 
competitor of limited resources, whatever his 
merit and efficiency. While the bill as now 
reported closes these dangerous loopholes, it 
leaves the fields of competition free and open 
to the most efficient, and thus in fact pro- 
tects them the more securely against inun- 
dations of mere power and size. 

“Specific phrases of section 2 (a), as now 
reported, may be noted as follows: 

“One: ‘* * * where either or any of the 
purchases involved in such discrimination 
are in commerce * * *.’ 

“Section 2 (a) attaches to competitive re- 
lations between a given seller and his several 
customers, and this clause is designed to ex- 
tend its scope to discriminations between in- 
terstate and intrastate customers, as well as 
between those purely interstate. Discrimi- 
nations in excess of sound economic differ- 
ences involve generally an element of loss, 
whether only of the necessary minimum of 
profits or of actual costs, that must be re- 
couped from the business of customers not 
granted them. When granted by a given 
seller to his customers in other States, and 
denied to those within the State, they in- 
volve the use of that interstate commerce to 
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the House Committee on the Judiciary made 
its report on the bill that became the act. 
Section 2 (b) was then in substantially the 
present form. The report pointed out the 
draftsmen’s purpose to strengthen the laws 
against price discrimination, directly or in- 
directly, through brokerage or other allow- 
ances, services, or absorptions of costs.’ It 
commented that the subsectéon that became 
section 2 (b) let a seller meet the price 
actually previously offered by a local com- 
petitor” The language used in _ regard 
to competition in the bills and in the act 
seems to have Deen based on a recommenda- 
tion of the Féderal Trade Commission." 


the burden and injury of the latter. When 
granted to those within the State and denied 
to those beyond, they involve conversely a 
directly resulting burden upon interstate 
commerce with the latter. Both are within 
the proper and well-recognized power of 
Congress to suppress.” 

SH. Rept. No. 2287, 74th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 3: 
“The purpose of this proposed legislation 
is to restore, so far as possible, equality of 
opportunity in business by strengthening 
antitrust laws and by protecting trade and 
commerce against unfair trade practices and 
unlawful price discrimination, and also 
against restraint and monopoly for the bet- 
ter protection of consumers, workers, and in- 
dependent producers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and other businessmen. 

“To accomplish its purpose, the bill 
amends and strengthens the Clayton Act by 
prohibiting discriminations in price between 
purchasers where such discriminations can- 
not be shown to be justified by differences 
in the cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery 
resulting from different methods or quan- 
tities in which such commodities are to 
such purchasers sold and delivered. It also 
prohibits brokerage allowances except for 
services actually rendered, and advertising 
and other service allowances unless such al- 
lowances or services are made available to all 
purchasers on proportionally equal terms. 
It strikes at the basing-point method of sale, 
which lessens competition and tends to cre- 
ate a monopoly.” 

°Id., p. 16: 

“This proviso represents a contraction 
of an exemption now contained in section 2 
of the Clayton Act which permits discrimi- 
nations without limit where made in good 
faith to meet competition. It should be 
noted that while the seller is permitted to 
meet local competition, it does not permit 
him to cut local prices until his competitor 
has first offered lower prices, and then he can 
go no further than to meet those prices. If 
he goes further, he must do so likewise with 
all his other customers, or make himself lia- 
ble to all of the penalties of the act, includ- 
ing treble damages. In other words, the 
proviso permits the seller to meet the price 
actually previously offered by a local com- 
petitor. It permits him to go no further.” 

” Final Report on the Chain-Store Inves- 
tigation, S. Doc. No. 4, 74th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 96: “A simple solution for the uncertain- 
ties and difficulties of enforcement would be 
to prohibit unfair and unjust discrimina- 
tion in price and leave it to the enforcement 
agency, subject to review by the courts, to 
apply that principle to particular cases and 
situations. The soundness of and extent to 
which the present provisos would consti- 
tute valid defenses would thus become a 
judicial and not a legislative matter. 

“The Comrmission therefore recommends 
that section 2 of the Clayton Act be amended 
to read as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce, in any transaction in 
or affecting such commerce, either directly 
or indirectly, to discriminate unfairly or 
unjustly in price between different pur- 
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The Commission had been unable to restore 
the desired conipetition under the Clayton 
Act, and Congress evidently sought to open 
the way for effective action." 

Events in the course of the proposed legis- 
lation in the Senate and House have perti- 
nence The Senate inserted the original 
ineffective language of the Clayton Act in 
its exact form in the Senate bill. In the 
same draft it adopted an amendment simi- 
lar to the proviso ultimately enacted (CoN- 
GRESSIONAL REeEcoRD, vol. 80, pt. 6, pp. 6426, 
6435). In the House Representative PATMAN 
explained his view of the dangers in the orig- 
inal proviso." It was taken out in confer- 


chasers of commodities, which commodities 
are sold for use, consumption, or resale with- 
in the United States or any Territory there- 
of or the District of Columbia or any in- 
sular possession or other place under the 
jurisdiction of the United States’.” 

This report was utilized by the House com- 
mittee dealing with the proposed Robinson- 
Patman legislation (H. Rept. No. 2287, 74th 
Cong., 2d sess., pp. 3, 7). 

uId., p. 64: “If the discrimination is ‘on 
account of differences in the grade, quality, 
or quantity of the commodity sold,’ or makes 
‘only due allowance for difference in the cost 
of selling or transportation,’ or is ‘made in 
good faith to meet competition,’ it is not 
unlawful, even though the effect ‘may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in an; line of commerce.’ 
Discriminatory price concessions given to 
prevent the loss of a chain store’s business 
to a competing manufacturer, to prevent it 
manufacturing its own goods, or to prevent 
it from discouraging in its stores the sale 
of a given manufacturer’s goods, may be 
strongly urged by the manufacturer as ‘made 
in good faith to meet competition’.” See 
p. 90, id. 

Attention was called to this need (H. Rept. 
No. 2287, 74th Cong., 2d sess., p. 7): “Some 
the difficulties of enforcement of this sec- 
tion as it stands are pointed out in the 
[final report] of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission above referred to, at pages 63 and 
following.” 

12 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
p. 8235: 

“Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas |Mr. Pat- 
MAN]. A great many of the industries in 
Ohio were very much in favor of the proviso 
in the Senate bill, appearing on page 4, and 
reading as follows: 

“‘And provided further, That nothing 
kerein contained shall prevent discrimina- 
tion in price in the same or different com- 
modities made in good faith to meet com- 
petition.’ 

“I find that on page 9 of the Patman bill, 
beginning in line 14, there appear these 
words: 

“ ‘Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent a seller rebutting 
the prima facie case thus made by showing 
that his lower price to any purchaser cr 
purchasers was made in good faith to meet 
an equally low price of a competitor.’ 

“Will the gentleman explain the difference 
between these two proposals? 

“Mr. PaTMAN. If the Senate amendment 
should be adopted, it would really destroy 
the bill. It would permit the corporate 
chains to go into a local market, cut the 
price down so low that it would destroy local 
competitors, and make up for their losses in 
other places where they had already de- 
stroyed their competitors. One of the ob- 
jects of the bill is to get around that phrase 
and prevent the large corporate chains from 
selling below cost in certain localities, thus 
destroying the independent merchants, and 
making it up at other places where their 
competitors have already been destroyed. I 
hope the gentleman will not insist on the 
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ence.” The Chairman of the House manag- 
ers, Mr. Utterback, before the conference re- 
port was agreed to by the House, received 
permission to print an explanation of his un- 
derstanding of the proviso. He explained 
that the proviso “does not set up the meeting 
of competition as an absolute bar to a charge 
of discrimination under the bill. It merely 
permits it to be shown in evidence. * * * 
It leaves it a question of fact to be deter- 
mined in each case, whether the competition 
to be met was such as to justify the discrimi- 
nation given. * * *” The pertinent parts 
of the statement appear in the margin." 


Senate amendment because it would be very 
destructive of the bill. The phrase ‘equally 
low price’ means the corporate chain will 
have the right to compete with the local 
merchants. They may meet competition, 
which is all right, but they cannot cut down 
the price below cost for the purpose of de- 
stroying the local man. 

“Mr. Cooper of Ohio. What does the gentle- 
man's proviso mean? 

“Mr. PaTMAN. It means they may meet 
competition, but not cut down the price 
below cost. It means an equally low price 
but not below that. It permits competition, 
but it does not permit them to cut the price 
below cost in order to destroy their com- 
petitors. I hope the gentleman will not 
insist on the Senate amendment.” 

But see pp. 15 and 16, infra. 

% H. Rept. No. 2951, 74th Cong., 2d sess., 
pp. 6-7: 

“The Senate bill contained a further pro- 
viso ‘That nothing herein contained shall 
prevent discrimination in price in the same 
or different communities made in good faith 
to meet competition.’ 

“This language is found in existing law, 
and in the opinion of the conferees is one 
of the obstacles to enforcement of the pres- 
ent Clayton Act. The Senate receded, and 
the language is stricken. A provision relat- 
ing to the question of meeting competition, 
intended to operate only as a rule of evidence 
in a proceeding before the Federal Trade 
Commission, is included in subsection (b) 
in the conference text as follows: 

“ ‘Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained shall prevent a seller rebutting 
the prima facie case thus made by showing 
that his lower price or the furnishing of 
services or facilities to any purchaser or pur- 
chasers was made in good faith to meet an 
equally low price of a competitor, or the 
services or facilities furnished by a com- 
petitor.’” 

™ CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 80, pt. 9, 
p. 9418: 

“In connection with the above rule as to 
burden of proof, it is also provided that a 
seller may show that his lower price was 
made in good faith to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor, or that his furnishing 
of services or facilities was made in good 
faith to meet those furnished by a competi- 
tor. It is to be noted, however, that this 
does not set up the meeting of competition 
as an absolute bar to a charge of discrimina- 
tion under the bill. “t merely permits it 
to be shown in evidence. This provision is 
entirely precedural. It does not determine 
substantive rights, liabilities, and duties 
They are fixed in the other provisions of the 
bili. It leaves it a question of fact to be 
determined in each case, whether the com- 
petition to be met was such as to justify 
the discrimination given, as one lying within 


the limitations laid down by the bill, and 
whether the way in which the competition 
was met lies within the latitude allowed 


by those limitations. 

“This procedural provision cannot be con- 
strued as a carte blanche exemption to vio- 
late the bill so long as a competitor can be 
shown to have violated it first, nor so long 
as that competition cannot be met without 
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Statutory interpretation: This résumé of 
the origin and purpose of the original section 
2 of the Clayton Act and the amendments 
of the Robinson-Patman Act gives a basis for 
determining the effect of this section in a 
hearing before the Commission where the 
charge, as here, that a seller during the same 
period of time has sold the same commodities 
to various purchasers at different prices, 
is admitted and the defense, the elements 
of which are likewise admitted, is that the 
discrimination was made in good faith to 
meet an equally low price of a competitor. 
Does meeting in good faith a competitor’s 
price constitute a complete defense under 
the proviso to section 2 (b)? Or does the fact 
of good-faith reduction in price to a pur- 
chaser to meet a competitor’s price merely 
rebut the prima facie establishment of dis- 
criminaticn, arising under the statute from 
proof of forbidden differences in price," so as 
to require under section 2 (a) affirmative 
finding by the Commission that there may 
be injury to competition? Petitioner asserts 
that good-faith meeting of a competitor's 
price is a complete defense. The Commission 
and the court of appeals take the opposite 
position, with which we concur. 

This is our reason: The statutory develop- 
ment and the information before Congress 
concerning the need for strengthening the 
competitive-price provision of the Clayton 
Act, make clear that the evil dealt with by 
the proviso of section 2 (b) was the easy 
avoidance of the prohibition against price- 
discrimination. The control of that evil was 
an important objective of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. The debates, the Commission's 
report and recommendation, and statutory 
changes show this. The conference report 
and the explanation by one of the managers, 
Mr. Utterback, are quite definitive upon the 
point. Because of experience under the 
Clayton Act, Congress refused to continue 
its competitive-price proviso. Yet adoption 
of petitioner’s position would permit a seller 
of nationally distributed goods to discrimi- 
nate in favor of large-chain retailers, for the 
seller could give to the large retailer a 
price lower than that charged to small re- 
tailers, and could then completely justify 
its discrimination by showing that the large 
retailer had first obtained the same low 
price from a local low-cost producer of com- 
petitive goods. This is the very type of com- 
petition that Congress sought to remedy. 
To permit this would not seem consonant 
with the other provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, strengthening regulatory powers 
of the Commission in quantity sales, spe- 
cial allowances and changing economic con- 
ditions. 

The structure and wording of the Robin- 
son-Patman amendment to the Clayton Act 
also conduce to our conclusion. In the orig- 


the use of oppressive discriminations in vio- 
lation of the obvious intent of the bill. 


“If this proviso were construed to permit 
the showing of a competing offer as an abso- 
lute var to liability for discrimination, then 
it would nullify the act entirely at the very 
inception of its enforcement, for in nearly 
every case mass iuyers receive similar dis- 
criminations from competing sellers of the 
same product, One violation of law cannot 
be permitted to justify another. As in any 
case of self-defense, while the attack against 
which the defense is claimed may be shown 
in evidence, its competency as a bar depends 
also whether it was a legal or illegal attack. 
A discrimination in violation of this bill is 
in practical effect a commercial bribe to lure 
the business of the favored customer away 
from the competitor, and if one bribe were 
permitted to justify another the bill would 
be futile to achieve its plainly intended pur- 

*See note 6, supra. 
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inal Clayton Act, section 2 was not divided 
into subsections. In that statute, section 2 
stated the body of the substantive offense, 
and then listed, in a series of provisos, va- 
rious circumstances under which discrimina- 
tions in price were permissible. Thus the 
statute provided that discriminations were 
not illegal if made on account of differences 
in the grade of the commodity sold, or dif- 
ferences in selling or transportation costs. 
Listed among these absolute justifications of 
the Clayton Act appeared the provision that 
“nothing herein contained shall prevent dis- 
crimination in price * * * madein good 
faith to meet competition.” The Robinson- 
Patman Act, however, made two changes in 
respect of the “meeting competition” pro- 
vision, one as to its location, the other in 
the phrasing. Unlike the original statute, 
section 2 of the Robinson-Patman Act is 
divided into two subsections. The first, sec- 
tion 2 (a), retained the statement of sub- 
stantive offense and the series of provisos 
treated by the Commission as affording full 
justifications for price discriminations; sec- 
tion 2 (b) was created to deal with proce- 
dural problems in Federal Trade Commission 
proceedings, specifically to treat the question 
of burden of proof. In the process of this 
division, the “meeting competition” provi- 
sion was separated from the other provisos, 
set off from the substantive provisions of 
section 2 (a), and relegated to the position 
of a proviso to the procedural subsection, 
section 2 (b). Unless it is believed that this 


c} ange of position was fortuitous, it ¢an be’ 


inferred that Congress meant to curtail the 
defense of meeting competition when it 
banished this proviso from the substantive 
division to the procedural. In the same 
way, the language changes made by section 2 
(b) of the Robinson-Patman Act reflect an 
intent to diminish the effectiveness of the 
s.sceping defense offered by the Clayton Act’s 
“meeting of competition” proviso. The orig- 
inal provisos in the Clayton Act, and the 
provisos now appearing in section 2 (a), are 
worded to make it clear that nothing shall 
prevent certain price practices, such as “price 
differentials * °* * [making}) * * ®° 
due allowance for differences in the cost of 
manufacture * * *,” or “price changes 
* * * in response to changing conditions 
affecting the marketfor * * * the goods 
concerned * * *.” But in contrast to 
these provisions, the proviso to section 2 (b) 
does not provide that nothing “shall pre- 
vent” a certain price practice; it provides 
only that “nothing shall prevent a seller 
rebutting * * * fa] * * * prima 
facie case by showing” a certain price prac- 
tice—meeting a competitive price. The lan- 
guage thus shifts the focus of the proviso 
from a matter of substantive defense to a 
tnatter of proof. Consistent. with each other, 
these modificaticns made by the Robinson- 
Patman Act are also consistent with the in- 
tent of Congress expressed in the legislative 
history. 

The Court suggests that former Federal 
Trade Commission cases decided here have 
treated the meeting-competition clause of 
the Robinson-Patman Act as being an abso- 
lute defense, not merely a rebuttal of the 
discrimination charge requiring further find- 
ing by the Commission. Reference is made 
to Corn Products Refining Co. v. Federal 
Trade Comm'n (324 U. 8. 726), and Federal 
Trade Comm'n vy. Staley Mfg. Co. (324 U. 8, 
746). In the Corn Products case, dealing 
with a basing-point scheme for delivered 
prices, this Court merely said at page 741: 

“The only evidence said to rebut the prima 
facie case made by proof of the price discrim- 
inations was given by witnesses who had no 
personal knowledge of the transactions, and 
were limited to statements of each witness’ 
assumption or conclusion that the price dis- 
criminations were justified by competition.” 

And then went on to use the language 
quoted at page 12 of the Court’s opinion. 
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There was no occasion to consider the effect 
of a successful rebuttal. As authority for 
its statement, we there cited the Staley case 
at 324 United States 746. 

That citation included these words at pages 
152-753: 

“Prior to the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ments, section 2 of the Clayton Act provided 
that nothing contained in it shall prevent 
discriminations in price made in good faith 
to meet competition. The change in lan- 
guage of this exception was for the purpose 
of making the defense a matter of evidence 
in each case, raising a question of fact as to 
whether this competition justified the dis- 
crimination. See the conference report, 
House Report No. 2951, Seventy-iourth Con. 
gress, second session, pages 6-7; see also the 
statement of Representative Utterback, the 
chairman of the House conference commit- 
tee, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 80, part 
9, page 9418.” 

After that statement, which it should be 
noted relies upon Mr. Utterback’s interpreta- 
tion quoted at note 14 of this opinion, the 
court in the Staley case goes on to say that 
there was no evidence to show that Staley 
adopted a lower price to meet an equally 
low price of a competitor. Again there 
was no occasion for this court to meet the 
present issue. We think our citation in 
Staley, quoted above, shows the then posi- 
tion of this court.” 

There are arguments available to support 
the contrary position. No definite state- 
ment appears in the committee reports that 
meeting competition is henceforth to be 
only a rebuttal of a prima facie case and not 
a full justification for discrimination in 
price. The proviso of section 2 (b) can be 
read as having the same substantive effect as 
the provisos of section 2 (a). The earlier 
provisos are treated by the Commission as 
complete defenses. Perhaps there is an im- 
plication favorable to the petitioner's posi- 
tion in Representative PaTMAN’s omission 
to state the Federal Trade Commission inter- 
pretation on the floor. See note 12, supra. 

The underlying congressional purpose to 
curtail methods of avoiding limitations on 
price discriminations, however, considered 
with the more specific matters discussed 
herein, satisfies us that we should adopt 
the conclusion of the Commission and the 
Court of Appeals.” We believe that good 
faith meeting of a competitor’s price only 
rebuts the prima facie case of violation 
established by showing the price discrimi- 
nation. Whether the proven price discrimi- 
nation is of a character that violates sec- 
tion 2 (a) then becomes a matter for the 
determination of the Commission on a show- 
ing that there may be injury to competition. 


4%*The court’s opinion in this case refers, 
p. 12, notes 12 and 13, to the opinions of 
the Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
in Staley and Corn Products (144 F. 2d 211 
and 221). But that court reversed its posi- 
tion in the opinion below (178 F. 2d 210, 
216). It is fair to assume that reversal was 
because of our opinions in Corn Products 
and Staley. 

“It is hardly necessary to note that the 
wisdom of the enactment is not for the 
Commission nor the courts in enforcing the 
act. The Commission recently has advised 
Congress that while “on balance it would be 
preferable to make the good faith meeting 
of competition a complete defense,” it “does 
not strongly urge either view upon the Con- 
gress.” Hearings before Subcommittee No. 1 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary on 
§S. 1008, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
June 8 and 14, 1949, p. 61. Compare Stand- 
ard Oil Co. vy. United States (337 U. 8. 293, 
$11). This statement confirmed the Com- 
mission's position taken in this case. There 
were other officials of the Commission who 
have taken the view adopted by the Court. 
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Conclusion: In view of the Court's ruling, 
we will not enlarge this dissent by discussing 
other problems raised by the case. We have 
said enough to show that we would affirm 
the decree below in principle, even though 
we should conclude some amendment might 
be required in the wording of the order. 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Black 
join in this dissent. 


Mr. LONG. If the Senator from Colo- 
rado wishes to make the insertion re- 
quested by the Senator from Illinois, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana will not 
object. However, that decision has al- 
ready been put in the REcorp previously, 
and the decision is also in the committee 
hearings, which are on the desks of all 
Senators. Therefore the junior Senator 
from Louisiana would suggest that it is 
really unnecessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. With all 
the questions arising with respect to it, 
I think it should go into the Recorp again 
so that Senators may be informed as to 
what the case amounts to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. I cannot 
yield. I want to finish my speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Another 
opponent of Senate bill 1008 argued it 
would permit one steel company to cut 
its prices by 50 percent in a local market 
and put the small competitor out of busi- 
ness if it could just get another big steel 
company to also cut prices by 50 percent. 

The pending bill meets that objection 
to Senate bill 1008. It would not permit 
one seller to violate the law even though 
he can find another law violator. Now 
this bill is condemned for that very 
reason. 


THE VETO OF S. 1008 


I was, of course, disappointed that the 
President found the provisions of Senate 
bill 1008 confusing and not clarifying. 
But it should be noted that he expressly 
approved the purposes of the bill. 

The President said that the sponsors 
of Senate bill 1008 had intended “the pro- 
tection of fair competition and the pre- 
vention of monopoly.” That is what the 
supporters of Senate bill 1008 said on the 
floor of the Senate, and that is what was 
said in the House. The veto message is 
clear that the President supported the 
purposes intended by the sponsors of 
Senate bill 1008. 

The President gave as his reason for 
the veto that “this bill, however, as it 
finally emerged from the legislative proc- 
ess, is so far from clear that each of its 
larger provisions is capable of widely 
conflicting interpretations.” This was 
apparently a reference to amendments 
offered to Senate bill 1008 by its op- 
ponents. 

The President also said that some of 
the provisions of that bill might require 
extended litigation for their interpreta- 
tion and might ultimately be interpreted 
to impair the effectiveness of the anti- 
trust laws. 

The pending bill meets all those ob- 
jections to S. 1008. There are no new 
or uncertain words in the pending bill. 
The phrases used are all contained in 
the present law and have been inter- 


preted and construed by the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil case. Pro- 
tracted litigation will not be required to 
construe this legislation, for the lan- 
guage used is the language of the Su- 
preme Court in the Standard Oil case. 

There can be no fear of a weakening 
of the antitrust laws, for, as the Supreme 
Court majority opinion so eloquently 
points out, the effect of this construc- 
tion of the law is to protect competition 
and prevent monopoly. 

BASING-POINT SYSTEM 


Let me say emphatically that the bill 
does not in any way relate to basing- 
point systems. It does not by any 
stretch of the imagination legalize bas- 
ing-point systems. It applies only to 
competition and good faith meeting of 
competitor’s lower prices. The Supreme 
Court decisions holding basing-point 
systems illegal will not be changed by the 
passage of the bill. 

No decision of the Supreme Court, Mr. 
President, will be changed by the pas- 
sage of the bill. 


CONSPIRACY 


It is also plain that the bill will not 
permit sellers to conspire to fix prices. 
The Supreme Court held in the Cement 
Institute case that sellers were not in 
good faith when they were in conspiracy, 
and this bill applies only to good faith 
competition. The Cement Case was ex- 
pressly followed by the Court in the 
Standard Oil case. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Of principal concern to every Member 
of Congress is the current high cost of 
living. It appears to be getting higher 
every day. My mail, as is the mail of 
every Member of Congress, is burdened 
with pleas for lower prices. 

Legislative controls are not the entire 
answer to keeping prices down. Price 
controls are ceilings above which prices 
cannot go, but it is in the public in- 
terest that wherever possible prices be 
below the permissible ceilings. Only 
through vigorous competition can we 
hope to keep the cost of living down. 
This bill does not permit a seller to un- 
dercut his competitor. But it would in- 
crease the number of competitors com- 
peting for each buyer’s business. This 
competition would certainly tend to keep 
prices down. 

It is hypocrisy for us to pass control 
bills to keep down the cost of living 
and then to prohibit businessmen from 
engaging in competition to give the con- 
sumer better goods at lower prices. We 
will be backing up price control legis- 
lation by the enactment of this legisla- 
tion, for it will encourage businessmen 
to engage in good faith competition. 
Competition will certainly continue to 
increase the standard of living for our 
people by reducing the cost of the goods 
they must purchase. For once, let us 
give the consumers a break. 

CONCLUSION 


The purpose of the bill is solely to per- 
mit sellers to meet the lower prices which 
their competitors are lawfully offering 
to their customers, and thus to permit 
them to engage in competition. A vote 
for the bill is a vote for free competition. 
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The Supreme Court has said that it is 
not possible to protect the individual 
competitors against injury without in 
effect prohibiting competition. There- 
fore a vote against the bill is a vote to 
prohibit free competition. The pend- 
ing bill, in the language of a Supreme 
Court decision dealing with this precise 
subject, would protect competition and 
prevent monopoly. I do not see how 
any Senator can possibly vote against 
the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Not in 
my time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield time to the Senator from Illinois 
to ask the Senator from Colorado a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
from Tennessee. 

Am I correct in my understanding that 
the purpose of the bill is that a discrim- 
ination will become legal if it is made in 
good faith to meet the equally low price 
of a competitor? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If a com- 
petitor sets a lower price, the other com- 
petitor can meet that price. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that is the so- 
called good-faith defense, and it is to 
be a complete defense? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is, 
if the original lower price was made 
lawfully and legally, then the opposing 
businessman can meet that price. That 
is the object of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Colorado say that the defense of 
so-called good faith will then be com- 
plete, even though the effect of the dis- 
crimination is to reduce, restrict, lessen, 
or abolish competition—that, no matter 
what the effect may be, it is to be a com- 
plete defense if the discrimination is 
made in good faith? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
not destroy compétition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Reduce, lessen, or re- 
strict competition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Those 
are the words of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. The effect will be to improve com- 
petition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
accept an amendment which would per- 
mit discrimination in good faith, pro- 
vided it did not restrict, reduce, or lessen 
competition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course 
not, because that would destroy the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean to say that he wants to have the 
act lessen competition. That is very 
damaging confirmation if made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I mean 
it would destroy the bill because there 
cannot be competition without injuring 
someone. It is not possible. Of course 
someone will be injured 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The question is 
whether it would injure the competitive 
system. Under the competitive system, 
competitors may be injured by lower 
prices, but that does not injure the com- 
petitive system, because new businesses 
spring up. There are deaths in the com- 
petitive system, but the life of the sys- 
fem continues through a struggle on the 
kasis of efficiency. But that struggle 


I thank the Senator 


It will 








should be made on the basis of compara- 
tive efficiency and not through price 
discriminations which the big buyers ob- 
tain but which their small competitors 
are denied. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the Senator from 
Colorado is not willing to accept an 
amendment which would provide that 
one may cut prices provided it does not 
do harm to the competitive system or 
create a monopoly, would it not appear 
that the Senator is endeavoring to effect 
the lessening of competition or the crea- 
tion of a monopoly? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not want to 
ascribe any such motive to the Senator 
from Colorado, of whom I have a very 
high opinion but apparently it would 
seem that the effect of this bill will be 
to restrict and reduce competition. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is what I 
mean; the effect of it will be to reduce 
and restrict competition. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; the effect will 
be to reduce, restrict, or lessen competi- 
tion. If the effect is not to do that, then 
I think the Senators on the other side 
would welcome such an amendment. 

Mr. JOENSON of Colorado. Will the 
Senator permit me to say why the Sen- 
ator from Colorado is opposed to amend- 
ing Senate bill 719? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If I have the floor, 
I will gladly yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield five more minutes to the 
Senator from Colorado to make his state- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I want only one more minute. 
Senate bill 719 is an attempt to write 
into law the Supreme Court decision in 
the Standard Oil case. The Senator 
from Colorado is opposed to going be- 
yond that finding of the Supreme Court, 
because the Senator from Colorado is 
endeavoring to obtain clarity. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has been seeking 
clarity in this matter for 3 years, and 
it seems to me that Senate bill 719 af- 
fords the opportunity to establish the 
correct principle and to make the law 
so plain that businessmen, industry, and 
everyone will know exactly what it is. 
In the interest of clarity, stability, and 
knowledge of this very technical and 
difficult subject, the Senator from Colo- 
rado hopes that Senate hill 719 will not 
be amended in any particular or in any 
degree. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield so that 
I may ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
have the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If I then may ask 
the Senator from Colorado the question 
in my own time, I shall do so. Does not 
the Senator concede that the pending bill 
goes beyond the Supreme Court opinion 
in the Standard Oil case in three or four 
respects? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
think so. I do not think it goes beyond 
the case. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. In respect, No. 1: 
The Standard Oil decision was delivered 
on the basis of a case involving the re- 
ducing of a price to retain a customer, 
whereas the bill, the report and the 
statement of the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. O’Conor] show that it is the 
intention by the bill not to retain a cus- 
tomer but to grab somebody else’s cus- 
tomer. Does not the Senator from Colo- 
rado agree that that goes beyond the 
decision in the Standard Oil case? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
those are a lot of picayunish arguments 
that are absolutely meaningless in the 
business world. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is there not a great 
deal of difference, I ask the Senator 
from Colorado, between reducing a price 
to retain an old customer and reducing 
a price to get somebody else’s trade? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If the 
Senator were ever in business he would 
not find so much difference between 
them. I am sure the Senator’s observa- 
tion must stem from a lack of knowl- 
edge of buying and selling. I cannot at- 
tribute any other reason to this very 
picayunish question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Regardless of the 
importance of the matter, the Senator 
will agree, will he not, that the bill goes 
beyond the decision of the Supreme 
Court in that regard? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; I do 
not. I presume that the Supreme Court 
meant, of course, that when a business- 
man is meeting the price of a competitor 
that he is not simply tying yourself down 
to some customer who may have bought 
a nickel’s worth of chewing gum at one 
time or another. I think the opinion 
must be accepted in its broadest sense. 
I do not think it can be narrowed down 
by saying that a seller will offer one price 
to a former customer and will refuse to 
offer that price to a prospective custo- 
mer. I think that is totally silly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Anyway the de- 
cision was on the basis of lowering a 
price to retain a customer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The de- 
cision was on that basis because the 
Court was talking about a specific case. 
The decision was tied down to a specific 
case. Certainly the Senator from Ten- 
nessee knows that the Court was not de- 
ciding the whole great question on the 
basis of any one particular case. The 
Court had to pass on a case, and that is 
why that point was raised. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The second point 
is this. I ask the Senator if the bill does 
not go further than the Supreme Court 
decision, in that the Supreme Court de- 
cision was based on a suit between a 
governmental agency, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and the Standard Oil Co. 
Section 4 of the Clayton Act gives a pri- 
vate individual the right to sue for triple 
damages when he is _ discriminated 
against unlawfully. The bill not only 
would take away the right of the Gov- 
ernment to try to prevent that sort of 
competiton, but it also would affect the 
private interest under section 4 of the 
Clayton Act. Is that not correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of course, 
it does none of the things the Senator 
says itdoes. And if it does do these hor- 
rible things the Senator says it does, it 
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at least is doing something in the pub- 
lic interest. It is in the public interest 
that a businessman be permitted to meet 
the lawful price of a competitor. That 
is all the bill does. It permits him to 
meet the lawful price of acompetitor. If 
that amends all the laws in the code the 
Senator from Colorado is unable to reply 
to the Senator from Tennessee, because 
the Senator from Colorado is not a law- 
yer, and he cannot follow through these 
things and find out how many laws it 
changes. I do not believe it changes any 
law. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator does 


concede then that it does affect the right . 


of private persons to bring suits under 
section 4? I take it the Senator from 
Colorado concedes that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The bill 
permits a businessman to meet the price 
of his competitor if that price is made 
lawfully and legally. For the life of me, 
I cannot see anything wrong about that. 
If the Senator sees something terrible 
about that, of course, that is something 
I do not understand. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There must be some 
reason for giving a private individual 
the right to sue for triple damages. 
That was not involved in the Standard 
Oil Co. case. Yet in the pending bill 
that right would be taken away from 
him. That is the point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does the 
Senator from Tennessee think if a busi- 
nessman meets the lower price of a com- 
petitor, which price is legal, that then 
somebody should be allowed to sue him 
and recover triple damages because he 
has met that lawful, legal price of a com- 
petitor? Is that what the Senator from 
Tennessee is driving at? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If a large buyer 
purchases a great quantity of material 
from a seller, who sells the material to 
him at a price 20 percent below the 
price of the seller’s competitor, discrim- 
inating against him in that way, and 
putting his competitor out of business, 
I think it is very important that the 
competitor should bave the right to 
bring suit under section 4 of the Clayton 
Act, because he has been put out of 
business by the unlawful discrimina- 
tion. Does the Senator from Colorado 
concede that the bill changes the bur- 
den of proof so that the Federal Trade 
Commission, under the provisions of the 
bill, will have not only the burden of 
proving a discrimination, but also of 
proving that the purchaser acted in bad 
faith? 

Unless the Senator wants to retain the 
floor further, I will yield to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moopy]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee was asking questions of the 
Senator from Colorado in his own time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In my own time; 


yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Tennessee has the floor, has he not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to yield 
to another Senator when I am permitted 
to yield, who wishes to speak in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
told the Senator from Michigan [Mr, 
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Moopy] that I would yield to him im- 
mediately after the Senator from Colo- 
rado had concluded his speech. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield to 
me for a moment in order that I may 
ask a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I was going to yield 
to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy]. I yield 25 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I won- 
der if it is mandatory that the Senator 
from Michigan speak now? I should 
very much appreciate it if the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan would 
permit the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BrIcKER] to speak for 15 minutes at this 
time. However, if there is some rea- 
son why the Senator from Michigan 
would not like to yield for that purpose, 
I shall not insist. I should very much 
appreciate it if the Senator from Michi- 
gan would permit the Senator from Ohio 
to speak at this time. 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield so 
the Senator from Ohio may speak now. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Nebra‘ka. 

I desire to discuss briefly the bill 
pending before the Senate, to clarify 
some of the objections which have been 
made to the bill, and to make my own 
position perfectly clear respecting it. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 719 involves 
two problems of pricing which are sepa- 
rate and distinct. The freight-absorp- 
tion bill, passed by the Eighty-first Con- 
gress and vetoed by the President, in- 
volved these same two pricing problems. 
These two problems were hopelessly in- 
termingled and confused in the Senate 
debate of last year on S. 1008. 

The first problem to which I refer is 
that considered by the Supreme Court in 
the Standard Oil case (340 U. S. 231 
(1951)). The second problem concerns 
the legality of good-faith freight absorp- 
tion. These two problems have nothing 
in common apart from the fact they are 
both affected by the following language 
of S. 719: 

It shall be a complete defense to a charge 
o° discrimination in price or services or facil- 
ities furnished for the seller to show that his 
differential in price * * * was made in 
good faith to meet the equally low price of 
* * * a competitor. 


This language confirms the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Standard 
Oil case, a case which had nothing to do 
with the legality of freight absorption. 
Although nonconspiratorial freight ab- 
sorption is also made in good faith to 
meet the equally low price of a competi- 
tor, the Supreme Court in the Standard 
Oil case did not remove the doubt on 
the legality of freight absorption arising 
from its decision in the Cement case (333 
U. S. 683). The language of S. 719 
legalizes freight absorption when inter- 
preted in the light of the committee re- 
port and other evidence of legislative in- 
tent. In legalizing good-faith freight 
absorption, S. 719 would remove the 
doubt placed on that method of pricing in 
the Cementand Rigid Steel Conduit cases 
involving an entirely different competi- 
tive situation than that considered by 
the Court in the Standard Oil case. 
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The objections of small business to S. 
719 all relate to the Standard Oil situ- 
ation. Some independent retailers feel 
that they are placed at an unfair dis- 
advantage in competing with wholesale- 
retailers who are able to buy from sup- 
pliers for a lower price. At the same 
time, the dilemma of the seller in the 
Standard Oil situation must be recog- 
nized. If a seller tries to fix prices at 
the retail level, he is subject to prosecu- 
tion by the Department of Justice under 
the antitrust laws. If a seller, in meet- 
ing the price of competitors in sales to 
wholesalers, thereby permits wholesale- 
retailers to gain an advantage over in- 
dependent reta:lers, the Federal Trade 
Commission, prior to the Standard Oil 
case, could proceed against him under 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Mr. President, I am not prepared to 
say whether or not the Court’s decision 
in the Standard Oil case should be ac- 
cepted as the permanent solution for the 
dilemma of sellers in the shoes of Stand- 
ard Oil. It may be that the rule of the 
recent Standard Oil case should be 
changed t> protect retailers who may be 
injured by the meeting of competition 
in good faith at another level of distribu- 
tion. Obviously, something had to be 
done to protect sellers from being prose- 
cuted either by the Department of Jus- 
tice or by the Federal Trade Commission 
regardle-s of how they acted. Equally 
obvious is the fact that the Court was 
confronted in the Standard Oil case with 
an extremely complex pricing problem. 
It is not one which can be resolved in- 
telligently on the floor of the United 
States Senate. 

In my opinion, it would be wise to hold 
further h2arings on the effect of the 
Standard Oil case on independent small 
business. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. No; I decline to yield. 
My time is limited. The Senator can 
make his comments afterward in his own 
time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I shall be glad to 
yield time to the Senator. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is no reason, 
however, for voting against the pending 
bill or for its recommital. In either 
event, the Standard Oil case would con- 
tinue to be the law of the land. If inde- 
pendent small business is prejudiced by 
that decision, relief must come by way of 
legislative reversal or modification of 
the Court’s decision. In my judgment, 
the problem is too intricate to be resolved 
finally on the Senate floor without the 
benefit of hearings. Inasmuch as S. 719 
merely affirms existing law so far as the 
Standard Oil situation is concerned, its 
passage will not prejudice small business. 

I turn now, ‘Mr. President, to the 
freight-absorption side of S. 719. No 
one can claim that the Congress and its 
committees have not exhaustively con- 
sidered all phases of this problem. It is 
my opinion that the legalization of 
freight absorption is vitally necessary to 
the welfare of American business, par- 
ticularly small business. For that rea- 
son, I intend to vote for S. 719. Even 
assuming that some change in the doc- 
trine of the Standard Oil case may be 
required, passage of S. 719 will not in- 
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jure small business since the Standard 
Oil case will remain the law of the land 
until reversed or modified by the Con- 
gress. 

The undisputed right of business to ab- 
sorb freight to meet the equally low price 
of a competitor must be recognized with- 
out further delay. While all business is 
adversely affected by the confusion 
which now prevails, small business is 
prejudiced to a far greater extent than 
big business. The campaign of the 
Federal Trade Commission against 
freight absorption has had the following 
consequence which are much more dam- 
aging to small business than to big 
business: 

First. Uncertainty: Before congres- 
sional committees the Federal Trade 
Commiss:on has argued that it does not 
wish to make freight absorption illegal 
per se. Before the courts, the Commis- 
sion has argued that individual and in- 
dependent faeight absorption is illegal 
per se. That argument was accepted in 
the Rigid Steel Conduit case by a cir- 
cuit court of appeals (168 F. (2d) 175) 
and affirmed by an evenly divided Su- 
preme Court. The only definite rule 
announced by the Commission is that 
industry-wide f. o. b. mill pricing is the 
only safe method which can be employed. 

In many industries the requirement of 
f. o. b. mill pricing would creat a series 
of local monopolies. This would be true 
in every industry producting standard- 
ized or fungible commodities where 
freight is a substantial element of cost. A 
purchaser of cement, for example, will 
not pay one cent more for the cement of 
one manufacturer than the identical ce- 
ment sold by another. Under industry- 
wide f. o. b. mill pricing, many buyers 
are compelled to buy from the nearest 
producer freightwise. In many indus- 
tries the requirement of f. 0. b. mill pric- 
ing has the practical effect of allocating 
to each producer a trade territory which 
cannot be invaded by outside competitors 
unable to absorb freight. Any pricing 
method which has a tendency to allocate 
trade territory is clearly illegal under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, the policies of 
Federal Trade Commission to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The Commis- 
sion’s geographical pricing theories have 
placed thousands of sellers between 
Scylla and Charybdis. 

Recently, another arm of the Govern- 
ment has entered the pricing picture. 
The Office of Price Stabilization has is- 
sued orders requiring freight absorption. 
CPR 49, for example, requires all pro- 
ducers of wood pulp to engage in the 
type of freight absorption which the 
Federal Trade Commission is trying to 
outlaw. 

In the midst of all this uncertainty 
and confusion, it seems obvious that 
small business is injured more than large 
companies. They simply do not have 
the money to hire full-time counsel to 
chart their course between conflicting 
regulations and to represent them in ex- 
tensive litigation. 

Second. Artificial restriction of trade 
territory: Inability to absorb freight 
confines many sellers to the area in 
which they have a freight advantage 
over competitors. 


A small manufacturer 








may find himself limited to a trade ter. 
ritory too small to support his business. 
A large company confronted by the same 
problem can avoid the effect of the ban 
on freight absorption by establishing 
branch plants or branch warehouses. 
The capital required to establish branch 
plants or branch warehouses cannot be 
raised by the vast majority of small busi- 
ness enterprises. 

Third. Discrimination against sparse- 
ly populated areas: The prohibition 
against freight absorption operates most 
harshly in those sections of the United 
States which are removed from large 
metropolitan centers of consumption. 
In most cases, it is the small business 
enterprise which has located in small 
towns at a considerable distance from 
its principal market. Many small towns 
are dependent on the economic health 
of these small businesses. There are a 
number of reasons for locating an in- 
dustry in a small town even,though it is 
at a freight disadvantage in competing 
in metropolitan areas. The industry 
might have been located in a sparsely 
settled area because of lower labor costs, 
cheaper power, or proximity to raw ma- 
terials. Because of these cost advan- 
tages, many businesses were located in 
reliance on the fact that their freight 
cost disadvantage could be absorbed in 
order to compete in distant, populous 
markets. If these small businesses in 
the small towns of sparsely settled areas 
are not given a clear right to absorb 
freight, they face a bleak future. 

Fourth. Inability to combat monop- 
oly: Inability of sellers to absorb freight 
will compel thousands of small-business 
men to buy only from the nearest seller 
freight-wise or to pay higher prices in 
buying from more distant sellers. Op- 
portunities for price-gouging and poor 
service are the inevitable by-products 
of all unregulated monopolies. It is ob- 
vious that any large business is far bet- 
ter able to fight a monopoly than small 
business. 

The ability to absorb freight in good 
faith to meet the equally low price of 
a competitor is far more important to 
small business than big business. In 
support of this conclusion, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks an article by 
Mr. Harold Fleming which appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor on July 
3, 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BRICKER. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want it to be clearly understood 
that passage of S. 719 is no panacea for 
ills which beset small business today. 
Confiscatory taxation—individual, cor- 
porate, and estate—is preventing the 
formation of new small-business enter- 
prises and forcing thousands of others 
out of business either by way of merger 
or bankruptcy. Small business is 
threatened in the very near future with 
mass liquidation through taxation, reck- 
less Federal spending, unsound policies 
of military procurement, maladminis- 
tration of the Defense Production Act, 
and the grab for power over business by 
almost every department and agency of 
the Federal Government. The admin- 
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istration makes a pretense of aiding 
small business by lending money to a 
favored few and promising to distribute 
defense contracts on an equitable basis. 
Nevertheless, it is becoming clearer each 
day that the Truman administration is 
the worst enemy small business has ever 
had. 
I yield the floor. 
ExnHts!T 1 


Bastnc-Point Issue Seen Harp ON SMALL 
FrrMs 


(By Harold Fleming) 


New Yorx.—Some business executives 
here, following the fortunes of this year’s 
bill in Congress to relegitimize freight ab- 
sorption as a form of good faith competition, 
are inclined to feel that opponents of the 
bill mistake form for substance. 

Thus, for instance, these executives say 
that “in speaking for little business against 
the bill these politicians run the risk of 
helping little business in the same way the 
Iranian Nationalists are helping Iran.” 

The present ban on freight absorption, as 
pointed out in a previous article, affects busi- 
nesses primarily by location rather than by 
size. Thus it benefits little producing firms 
who have regional or geographical monopo- 
lies, but hurts little producing firms who are 
in net-exporting regions as to their product 
and depend for markets on long freight hauls, 

A number of the latter type of medium- 
sized firms testified before congressional 
committees in recent years that they would 
be hard hit if freight absorption remained 
illegal and if they were thus prevented from 
using their natural producing advantages to 
offset their geographical handicaps by ab- 
sorbing freight costs. Among them were a 
soda ash plant in Wyoming, a pulp mill in 
Maine, and the Colorado beet-sugar people. 

Comparatively small producers in net ex- 
porting areas face ancther disadvantage if 
deprived of the right to absorb freight to net 
consuming markets—a disadvantage which 
seems not to have occurred to the enemies 
of freight absorption. Smaller one-plant 
companies can’t move so easily as bigger 
multiplant companies. 


WHOLE QUESTION CLOUDED 


It is not safe to say that freight absorp- 
tion has been banned. Nor is it safe to say 
that it is legitimate. The whole question 
is clouded.’ Thus, within a year after the 
Supreme Court’s Cement decision, Federal 
Trade Commissioner Mason said explicitly 
that “Freight absorption is out the window,” 
and FTC Commissioner Freer said that 
freight absorption “is not out the window.” 
Senator JouHNnson told the Senate on January 
5, 1949, that “not only are businssmen con- 
fused, but members of the Federal Trade 
Commission and its staff are in complete 
disagreement as to when a seller may pay 
or absorb freight costs.” 

At that time the FTC people were saying 
“Wait till the Rigid Conduit case is de- 
cided.” In its brief to the court of appeals 
in the Conduit case the Commission said 
“Count 2 * * * [is] frankly directed 
against the basing-point practice as being, 
per se, an unfair method of competition, 
even though not predicated on combination 
or conspiracy.” The FTC won thecase. But 
4 months after the final decision FTC Chair- 
man Freer said publicly that “* * * 
basing-point and delivered-price systems, as 
such, are under no special attack.” And a 


month after that another FTC Commissioner’ 


told a Senate committee that “the Com- 
mission has not in a single case challenged 
the use of the basing-point method of pric- 
ing per se separate and apart from collu- 
sion.” 


“BIGs” CAN ADJUST BETTER TO UNCERTAINTY 


Congress apparently concluded, as many 
businessmen have, that the FTC's right hand 
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does not seem to know what its left hand 
is doing. Sut, as President Wilson wrote 
to Congress in his first message which led 
to the creation of the PTC, “Nothing ham- 
pers business like uncertainty. Nothing 
daunts or discourages it like the necessity 
to take chances, to run the risk of falling 
under the condemnation of the law before 
it can make sure just what the law is.” 

Meantime, however, a new angle has ap- 
peared in the situation. Big companies, it 
appears, can adjust to the new uncertainly 
better than little ones. 

Thus in hearings before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, in December 1949, Senator Francis J. 
Myers, of Pennsylvania, asked President Fair- 
less, of the Unitec States Steel Corporation— 

“Myers. It seems to me that although 
United States Steel can purchase thousands 
of acres near Philadelphia to build a new 
plant, there are many small industries, small 
steel companies, small fabricators, that could 
not afford to do that; and if they cannot 
absorb freight, they have no recourse; they 
cannot move to another area; is that 
not so?” 


SEES CLARIFICATION NEEDED 


“FarrLess. That is right, Senator, I think 
the United States Steel Corp. * * * can 
take care of itself under any reasonable com- 
petitive condition that is provided. . 

“Myers. Because of the nature and type of 
your corporation, but there are many small 
companies, small businesses, that I under- 
stand are in a very bad way at the present 
time because they are confused as to whether 
or not they can legally absorb freight. 

“Fatriess. That is right, and the problem 
certainly needs some clarification.” 

This was not the first time a Big Steel man 
had said the same. In 1936 the then presi- 
dent of the corporation, testifying on a bill 
which the Federal Trade Commission was 
then urging on Congress to ban freight ab- 
sorption, said in part, “The change, as sug- 
gested by the proposed law, would be least 
harmful to us of any in the industry, because 
of our plant locations in the various parts 
of the country, and, in my opinion, would 
be of benefit to the Steel Corp.” (Printed 
hearings before Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee on S. 4055, 74th Cong., pp. 587-588.) 

Nor is steel the only industry where a ban 
on freight absorption might help the bigs 
against the littles. In 1948 the FTC ordered 
the corn-products industry to quit basing 
prices on geographical points. Eight com- 
panies in the industry, with the biggest com- 
pany (Corn Products Refining) significantly 
silent, replied legally that “with uniform 
f. o. b. pricing, Corn Products will have an 
insuperable advantage overits * * * com- 
petitors [and] would have a virtual monop- 
oly thrust upon it. * * * [It will] have 
the plant which is farthest north, west, 
south, and east * * * the lowest freight 
rates to most markets.” 


ADVANTAGES IN BRANCH WAREHOUSES 


This big-company advantage from a ban 
on freight absorption is also indicated in 
the matter of branch warehouses. Some 
FTC lawyers have indicated that if pro- 
ducers are prohibited from paying freight 
to distant markets, they can perhaps get 
around this by merely building or buying 
branch warehouses near their hoped-for 
markets. This, however, would seem easier 
for big than for little companies to do. 

Thus the New York Times in an editorial 
@ year ago (July 5, 1950) said in part, “Large 
manufacturers will probably avoid the effects 
of President Truman’s veto of recent basing- 
point price legislation by expanding branch 
plants, purchasing agents in this district dis- 
closed last week * * * it [is] apparent 
that the wealthy integrated companies will 
sustain no serious hardship from [the] con- 
tinued uncertainty. * * * This is not 
true, however, of small-business men for 
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whom the Congress has long been genuinely 
concerned.” 

And the Senate Commerce Committee, in 
its 1948-49 study of FTC pricing policies, con. 
cluded sadly that “It appears that however 
unpleasant, big business will be able to with- 
stand that bill (for industrial relocation and 
readjustment required by compulsory f. o. b. 
mill selling). Unfortunately it seems that 
a large segment of small business will be 
unable to meet that financial obligation. 
The burdens of required f. o. b. mill pricing 
(free on board at the mill, the negative of 
freight absorption—Editor) appear to fall 
most heavily on small business.” 
CENTRALIZATION SEEN NET EFFECT, IF BILL FAILS 

Some students of the bill to relegitimize 
freight absorption have concluded that it 
will encourage centralization, others decen- 
tralization of American industry. 

The net effect, it appears likely, if the bill 
fails, will be centralization. For it is easier 
to move a processing or fabricating plant to 
its supplier than to move a heavy-industry 
mill to its market. In fact moving a steel 
mill or cement plant would be seven times 
harder than moving a broken egg from one 
place on the floor to another. For every ton- 
mile of steel movement on which freight was 
saved, 3 ton-miles of coal, limestone, and ore, 
scrap, or beneficiated taconite would have to 
be paid. It looks as though the Mohammed 
fabricators would have to come to the moun- 
tainous mills for the most part. This runs 
against both the historic trend and the na- 
tional defense program. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment, which 
I propose to offer, to the pending bill, 
and I ask that it be printed and lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, I should like to read 
the proposed amendment. It is very 
short. It reads: 

On page 2, line 7, after the word “competi- 
tive”, it is proposed to insert the following: 
“unless the effect of the discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce.” 


The purpose of the amendment is to 
permit freight absorption by those who 
wish to absorb freight, and to permit 
them to cut prices all they want to un- 
less doing so lessens competition or tends 
to create a monopoly. If such practices 
lessen competition or create monopoly, I 
cannot see how anyone who is interested 
in the free-enterprise system and in 
having competition could object to the 
amendment. 

Before yielding to the Senator from 
Michigan | Mr. Moopy], I should like to 
say, in response to the statement of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], that 
I certainly agree with him that we are 
confronted with a very intricate prob- 
lem. It is a problem on which there 
ought to be full hearings. Even after full 
hearings, it would still be a very difficult 
problem to handle satisfactorily. 

That is why many of us feel that it is 
very bad procedure which we are fol- 
lowing, in having a bill reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary without 
having had one word of testimony on 
the bill. No witness has been given an 
opportunity to be heard. Several ap- 
plied for the opportunity. The far- 
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reaching ramifications of the bill and its 
effect on industry and small businesses 
ought to be fully gone into by the com- 
mittee which reported it to the Senate 
before the Senate is asked to consider it. 

The second point is that if the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] can find 
one small-business man who has ever 
been prosecuted for absorbing freight, I 
should like to know who he is. All the 
witnesses who appeared before the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, who 
were asked if they had ever been prose- 
cuted or if they knew of any small-busi- 
ness man who had been prosecuted for 
absorbing freight or operating on the 
basing-point system, said they did not 
know of anyone. It is not the small- 
business people who are in favor of the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield 25 minutes to 
the Senator from Michigan I[Mr. 
Moopy]. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, the bill 
before us, S. 719, raises two fundamental 
questions. The issue, in essence, is quite 
clear. Shall we judge acts of price dis- 
crimination by determining the intent of 
the discriminator or by determining the 
effects on competition? If we believe 
that “good fa’th” should be an absolute 
defense, let us repeat, an absolute de- 
fense, to a charge of price discrimination, 
then we should enact this bill into law. 
If, however, we believe that the effects on 
competition and on the small-business 
man are more important than the ques- 
tion of motives, motives the existence of 
which cannot be ascertained by objective 
standards in any case, then this bill must 
be defeated. 

Between 1914, when the Clayton Act 
was passed, and 1936, the date of the 
enactment of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
only a few cases of price discrimination 
were proved, because of the “good faith” 
loophole in the Clayton Act. What the 
pending bill would do would be to re- 
store that loophole. 

Mr. President, S. 719 is among the 
most important and far-reaching, yet 
least publicized, pieces of legislation to 
be considered by the present Congress. 
S. 719, in my opinion, would affect every 
single small and medium-sized business 
in the country because, if enacted, it 
would bring about a fundamental change 
in the American antitrust laws. Action 
on this bill should therefore be careful, 
deliberate, and without haste. 

I need not remind the Members of the 
Senrte that the antitrust laws are one 
of the cornerstones of American eco- 
nomic freedom; that these laws guar- 
antee every businessman a basic mini- 
mum of freedom and the opportunity to 
introduce himself and his ideas in the 
free and open competition of the mar- 
ket place; that these laws provide for a 
broad base in the class structure of our 
society; that they assure a decentraliza- 
tion of economic power which is as im- 
portant to the American way of life as 
the tradition of federalism and the 
separation of powers between the dif- 
ferent branches of Government. 

The antitrust laws, as Judge Learned 
Hand has so brilliantly expressed it, 
neither condone good trusts nor con- 
demn bad trusts, but forbid all ‘trusts. 
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Their basic purpose is to perpetuate and 
preserve, for its own sake and in spite of 
possible cost, a form of industrial or- 
ganization which has competition as its 
motivating force. The antitrust laws 
were enacted because Americans—in 
contrast to Europeans—long ago recog- 
nized that free enterprise meant not 
only curbs on the power of Government 
but also checks on excessive private 
power; because Americans long ago un- 
derstood that concentrated economic 
power tends to result in totalitarian 
political control; because Americans 
long ago decided that enterprise which 
is not competitive cannot for long remain 

Today the philosophy of the anti- 
trust laws is as sound as it was in 1890, 
when the Sherman Act was passed. In 
my judgment the preservation of cap- 
italism and a policy of sane liberalism— 
which to me is the same thinge—require 
that the antitrust laws remain the 
foundation of our economic system. In 
my judgment, capitalism can be pre- 
served only if we succeed in maintaining 
effective and vigorous competition. 

Although I am a firm believer and 
supporter of the antitrust laws, I am 
not opposed to big business as such. I 
know from first-hand experience the 
great contribution made to the war ef- 
fort by many of the largest corporations 
in the country, some of which are located 
right in my own State of Michigan. I 
believe in a balanced structure of in- 
dustry, where large, medium-sized, and 
small firms, the chain and the independ- 
ent, the new and the old, exist side by 
side. 

In the war effort they existed inter- 
dependently, and their direct action in 
contracting and subcontracting was the 
warp and woof of the greatest war pro- 
duction this or any nation has ever 
known. We must preserve it. 

However, although I am not an enemy 
of big business as such, nevertheless I 
believe that no firm should enjoy special 
privileges or favors merely because of its 
size. I think most Members of the Sen- 
ate will join me in taking the position 
that if the small-business man is to sur- 
vive, if competition is to be maintained, 
we must have rules of fair play which 
all the competitors in an industry ob- 
serve. We must make sure that firms 
succeed and grow big only on the basis 
of efficiency and not by virtue of coerc- 
ing smaller rivals or by discriminating 
against financially less powerful com- 
petitors. 

Let me illustrate what I have in mind 
here. It has been stated this afternoon, 
during the debate here in the Senate, 
that in competition, someone gets hurt. 
I think that is usually true. I am inter- 
ested in seeing our system so set up, 
however, that at least the cards are not 
stacked against the small-business man, 
with the result that if anyone gets hurt, 
he must be the one who is hurt. 

It would be competition of a sort if a 
competitor, during the night, set fire to 
his rival's store. But this is not the kind 
of competition we want to encourage; 
so we have laws against it. 

It would also be competition if a big 
fellow—who had the money to do so— 
hired a gang of thugs to go into a little 
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fellow’s store and scatter his goods into 
the streets. Surely, this kind of competi- 
tion would result in some benefit to con- 
sumers, at least to those who happened 
to be passing by at the time and could 
pick up merchandise at will. As a mat- 
ter of fact, consumers then would get 
the greatest of all bargains—goods for 
the lowest possible price—goods just for 
the picking up. 

But the fact that consumers may get 
temporary bargains while competitors 
are being destroyed by this method is not 
considered sufficient reason to allow that 
kind of competition. We do not allow 
that kind of competition because in the 
long run, the consumer is protected only 
as long as there are many free and inde- 
pendent businessmen competing for his 
trade. As the Senator from Tennessee 
stated a few minutes ago, that is the 
foundation of our competitive system in 
America. It must be preserved. 

That is why I say we must have rules 
to preserve competition, rules which in- 
clude some restraint on the practice of 
favoring a few customers for no other 
reason than that they are big and finan- 
cially powerful. We must have rules of 
fair play because ‘n the absence of such 
rules the large firms will prosper while 
the independents are destroyed. In the 
absence of such rules, America will be- 
come a land of monopolies, of trusts, and 
cartels, a land where opportunity and in- 
dividual enterprise are dead. 

Mr. President, I sincerely belicve that 
the principal reason America has pro- 
gressed to so much greater a degree than 
the industrial countries of Europe is 
that we have succeeded—partially, at 
least—in maintaining competition. In 
Europe, where the cartel system infests 
the economic framework, they have 
never learned that the greatest source of 
industrial and economic strength lies in 
what might be called Detroit-style eco- 
nomics: efficient production, high wages, 
competitive prices, and vast volume. 
Ours is the kind of economic system 
which leads to a high standard of liv- 
ing. This is the kind of economic sys- 
tem which has led to the American 
standard of living. It is the lack of this 
system which has left the other coun- 
tries of the world far behind America in 
their living standards and economic 
strength. 

Mr. President, those -vho would have 
us rebuild America in the image of the 
cartels—consciously or otherwise are in 
effect aping the Old World system which 
we in America have surpassed. In 
America we have surpassed the Old 
World system in large measure because, 
through our economic leadership, we 
have built up a system of free enterprise 
in which independent small business has 
been preserved. However, those who 
want special privilege are forever seeking 
to extend their grip, forever seeking to 
stifle competition. Whether it is so in- 
tended or not, by its sponsors—and I 
do not presume to attribute motives to 
anyone—this bill would be legislation 
in defense of special interests and, as 
such, should be fought vigorously by 
everyone truly concerned with the main- 
tenance of competition and the con- 
tinued growth and prosperity of our 

Nation 
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Mr. President, what would Senate bill 
719 do? It would destroy the rules of 
fair competition which Congress set up 
when it passed the Robinson-Patman 
Act. It would, in effect, repeal the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act and would allow a 
seller to discriminate between his buy- 
ers if he claimed to be doing it in good 
faith. It would allow a seller to favor 
his large customers, not because he could 
serve them more cheaply than the little 
fellow, but merely because he claimed 
to be meeting the equally low price of a 
competitor in good faith. 

As the Senator from Louisiana so well 
pointed out a few minutes ago, there is 
no reason why a competitor should not 
meet the price of another competitor 
in good faith. But there is every rea- 
son why a great corporation such as 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana should 
not be permitted under the law to favor 
four large distributing agencies in the 
city of Detroit and to discriminate 
against hundreds of small, independent 
gasoline distributors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, do I 
correctly understand that the position 
of the Senator from Michigan is that 
if the price is reduced to one buyer, it 
Should be reduced to all buyers? The 
Senator from Michigan is not opposed 
to price reductions, but he is opposed to 
price discriminations tending to create 
monopoly. Is that correct? 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator from Il- 
linois has stated my position precisely, 
and I thank him very much for doing so. 

Mr. President, it hardly need be point- 
ed out that good faith is a difficult stand- 
ard to define, and a next-to-impossible 
standard to apply. It is the kind of 
vague and indefinite standard which 
judges do not like to see in a law. It 
is the kind of standard which only mind 
readers and clairvoyants can use with 
any effectiveness. It is the kind of 
standard which—if we are interested in 
the effects of price discrimination on 
competition—is largely irrelevant. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 719 makes 
good faith the test of legality in price 
discrimination cases, instead of con- 
cerning itself with the effects which a 
given discrimination may have on com- 
petition. In short, Senate bill 719 would 
allow a seller to discriminate in favor 
of one or a few buyers even if that dis- 
rupts, prejudices, and excludes effec- 
tively from the market thousands of 
other individual buyers. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I submit that if Senate 
bill 719 were enacted into ‘aw, it would 
legalize the economic mass murder of 
small-business people, and therefore 
eventually would result in higher prices 
to the consuming public, after competi- 
tion Lad been eliminated. 

Let me illustrate the effects which this 
bill would have on the small-business 
man by describing « situation which this 
very day prevails in the city of Detroit, a 
situation which could not be corrected if 
this bill becomes the law of the land. 
In Detroit today, the Standard Oil Co, 
of Indiana is playing favorites with re- 
gard to four large gasoline stations. 
These stations, which enjoy a discrimi- 
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natory buying advantage of 14 cents 
per callon, can drop their price 2 cents 
below the prevailing market level and 
thus can force every retailer in the city 
to follow suit. They could force these 
retailers to meet the price cut because 
the gasoline trade is on wheels, because 
those who drive cars can keep moving 
until they find the price at which they 
want to buy. Consumers, quite obvi- 
ously, do not have to stop at a particular 
station to 4ct their gasoline. 

What is the effect of Standard Oil’s 
discriminatory sales policy? Who gets 
the benefit of this discrimination? As 
our hearings befor? the Senate Small 
Business Committee revealed, very few 
people benefit—a very smail number of 
oil companies and just a handful of large 
chain retailers. 

Who, on the other hand, is harmed 
by this situation? It harms every indi- 
vidual service-station operator in the 
city of Detroit. It harms every service 
station which, as a result of such tactics, 
becomes vulnerable to a destructive and 
deadly price war. It does not even bene- 
fit the consumers who temporarily get 
their gasoline at lower prices. It does 
not benefit them because such consumers 
will pay back the lower price many times 
over when the competitive, independent 
businessmen have been eliminated. 

This is the kind of situation which this 
bill would legalize, by permitting pro- 
ducers charged with price discrimina- 
tion to seek refuge behind the good-faith 
defense. Instead of looking for the ef- 
fects of price discrimination, the law- 
enforcement agencies, under the provi- 
sions of this bill, would have to look for 
intent. They would have to become 
psychoanalysts to determine the state 
of mind in which the seller found him- 
self when practicing such injurious dis- 
crimination. 

Mr. President, I would say that from a 
purely realistic point of view, this is a 
poor standard for the law to set up. I 
would suggest that we use a much sim- 
pler standard; that we ask ourselves in 
each case involving price discrimination: 
“What is the effect on competition?” If 
our answer is that the effect on competi- 
tion is injurious, then such price dis- 
crimination is bad. If the effect is to 
promote competition, then such action 
is good. Clearly, the Congress of the 
United States cannot enact into law a 
bill which would legalize any and all dis- 
crimination, regardless of the effect 
which such price discrimination would 
have on competition and on the vast ma- 


jority of independent businessmen in 


America. 

In conclusion, let me say that if the 
Senate wants to enact legislation to 
clarify the provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, we must write into this bill 
safeguards which are not in it now. 

I should like to call attention, in this 
connection, to the fact that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Kerauver] has just 
sent such an amendment to the desk. 
We must amend this bill so as to make it © 
absolutely clear that good faith alone 
shall be a complete defense against a 
charge of price discrimination only in 
those cases where it can be shown that 
there is no adverse effect on competition. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have been listen- 
ing with a great deal of interest to the 
excellent address which the Senator 
from Michigan has been making. He 
has mentioned the amendment which 
has been set for consideration tomorrow, 
and he has accurately explained it, as 
meaning that discriminations can be 
made, or freight absorbed, in any way 
people desire, provided it does not lessen 
competition or tend to create a mono- 
poly. That would be the purpose of the 
amendment, would it not? 

Mr. MOODY. That is my under- 
standing of it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Can the Senator 
imagine that anyone would want to enact 
legislation which would lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create monopoly? 

Mr. MOODY. Yes, I can imagine 
that those interested in creating a mo- 
nopoly might be opposed to the amend- 
ment: but I cannot understand why any 
Senator should oppose it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is, anyone 
who is interested in the competitive sys- 
tem would not object to an amendment 
which would allow businessmen to do 
more or less what they wanted to do, pro- 
vided it did not lessen competition gen- 
erally or tend to create a monopoly? 

Mr. MOODY. I think the amendment 
is very constructive, and, if it is inserted 
it will improve the bill immensely. If it 
were omitted, I think the bill could be 
very harmful. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Imay say that from 
my viewpoint, even with the amendment, 
it would still not be a good bill, because 
it would still weaken the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, as interpreted; but it would 
certainly be a better bill than it is at 
present. 

Mr. MOODY. It would be a vast im- 
provement over the measure in its pres- 
ent form. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan is 
opposing the bill because he feels that it 
would lessen competition. Is my under- 
standing correct? 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is mak- 
ing a plea, or is saying, ‘We want more 
competition; therefore, we do not want 
this proposed legislation.” But in re- 
gard to the question asked by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, how can the 
Senator from Michigan be for more com- 
petition when he says he will accept an 
amendment which would have the effect 
of lessening competition? 

Mr. MOODY. The amendment would 
not lessen competition. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has a 
perfect right to interpret it in that way, 
if he waats to; but the amendment 
means, in effect, that we can enact this 
bill, and that it will be acceptable, pro- 
vided we agree to an amendment which 
provides that the seller can practice 
price discrimination so long as it does 


not injure competition. I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator, how is it possible to 
increase competition if we adopt an 
amendment which provides that dis- 
criminations can be made, or freight ab- 
sorbed, if thereby competition is not 
lessened? 

Mr. MOODY. Under the bill as it 
stands, it would be possible for a dealer 
to discriminate as between buyers, so 
that one large seller could select, in the 
city of Omaha, Nebr., or in the city of 
Detroit, Mich., or in any other city of the 
United States a few favored outlets, and, 
by reducing prices, meeting a com- 
petitor’s price and reducing prices to 
some, without reducing them to all of 
his outlets, he could drive the other out- 
lets out of business. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his observation, but that is not the 
answer to the question. At least it is 
not what I had in mind. I do not want 
to say it is not responsive. 

Mr. MOODY. Iam sorry. Will the 
Senator from Nebraska repeat the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WHERRY. My question is simply 
this: I take it that, in good faith, the 
Senator feels that this bill would be 
harmful to the competitive system, as 
tha‘ is what he has stated. So the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee asks, “Why not ac- 
cept this amendment?” I have not seen 
the amendment. I simply heard what 
the Senator said he would propose, and 
the amendment, as I understand it, pro- 
vides that the proposed legislation would 
be operative up to the point where com- 
petition was injured, and beyond that 
point advantage could not be taken of it. 

Let us take the case mentioned by the 
Senator of a sale in Omaha. Let us say 
that a Detroit steel manufacturer sells 
to a fabricator in Omaha, and that a 
manufacturer in Chicago, because he is 
closer to Omaha than one in Detroit, 
goes to Omaha and makes a competitive 
price for an article which he thinks is 
better than the Detroit product, and he 
meets the price of the Detroit manufac- 
turer in Omaha. If the Chicago manu- 
facturer gets a part of the business, the 
man in Omaha benefits to the extent 
that he does not continue to do business 
with the Detroit manufacturer, does he 
not? 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. SoI ask whether it is 
not correct that, to the extent that the 
man in Omaha buys from the man in 
Chicago, he has injured the man in 
Detroit, Mich. ' 

Mr. MOODY. Yes, but he has not nec- 
essarily discriminated against him. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the very point 
regarding the bill which should be em- 
phasized. He is not discriminating 
against him. Instead of buying steel 
from only one person, he has had a 
chance to buy from two; therefore, there 
is not a lessening of competition, but, 
under the bill, there would be increased 
competition, would there not? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Possibly the Senator from 
Michigan has not made a study of the 
subject of freight absorption. I may 
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suggest to the Senator that he might 
care to agree with the statement that the 
difficulty with the freight-absorption 
method is that it would eliminate price 
competition. A price cut may not be 
made, but the freight absorption method 
might go into effect. It is one thing to 
absorb freight, in theory; it is another 
thing to absorb freight in order to arrive 
at an identical price with that of some 
other competitor. That is why the Su- 
preme Court outlawed it. It was because 
the Court favored competition. 

What the Senator from Michigan has 
urged is that price discriminations 
should be legal if made in good faith and 
if they do not eliminate price competi- 
tion. The Senator was addressing him- 
self to the situation in which a price dis- 
crimination is made in favor of large 
chain concerns, which would have the 
result of lessening competition, because 
it would permit the chain stores to run 
all the independent stores out of busi- 
ness, which is a completely different sit- 
uation from that of the basing-point 
practice, where the freight absorption 
method is used by cement comyzanies, for 
instance, as a device to eliminate price 
competition. 

In other words, if someone wants to 
have more cement customers, let him 
cut his prices, and not match prices 
with someone else. 

Mr. MOODY. If he cuts his price, 
that is competition. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I should prefer to yield 
at the close of my address. However, 
I do yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not ask any- 
thing about chain-store competition. I 
asked a simple question, namely, with 
reference to a steel manufacturer in 
Chicago taking business away from a 
steel manufacturer in Detroit who had 
a customer in Omaha, Nebr. How can 
the Senator help being in favor of the 
pending bill, whereas, if we agree to this 
amendment, the fabricator in Omaha 
would have business taken away from 
him? 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator has not 
read the amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
an answer to my question. Certainly 
competition is increased if there aie 
two places to buy steel instead of only 
one. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to have 
the Senator from Tennessee read the 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the Senator from Michigan answer my 
question. 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator 
Nebraska is interpreting the 
ment backward. 

Mr. WHERRY. I simply asked this 
question: How can we increase competi- 
tion when we take away from the fabri- 
cator in Omaha another place at which 
to buy steel? That is a very simple 
question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think, in order to get the matter clearly 
before the Senate, I should read section 
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2 (g) as it would be with the amend- 
ment included. I think the Senator 
from Nebraska is reading and arguing 
the amendment backward. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should be glad to yield five more min- 
utes to the Senator from Michigan. I 
think I have taken that much time from 
him. I have not seen the amendment 
yei; I have not had a chance to read it 
either forward or backward. 

Mr. MOODY. I am quite confident 
the Senator will support it after he 
reads it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to read section 2 (g) with 
the amendment included: 

in any proceeding involving an alleged 
violation of this section, it shall be a com- 
plete defense to a charge of discrimination 
in price or service or facilities furnished for 
the seller to show that his differential in 
price, or his furnishing of greater service 
or tacilities, was made in good faith to meet 
the equally low price of or the equally ex- 
tensive services or facilities furnished by a 
competitor. 


Then comes the amendment: 

Unless the effect of the discrimination 
may be substantially to lessen or tend to 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly in any line of commerce. 


Then follows the proviso: 

Provided, That a seller shall not be 
deemed to have acted in good faith if he 
knew or should have known that the lower 
price or more extensive services or facilities 
which he met were in fact unlawful. 


I ask the Senator if the result of that 
would be that a seller could cut his price 
provided he were not going to lessen 
competition or create a monopoly. 

Mr. MOODY. That is the point. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think we all agree 
that we do not want to lessen competi- 
tion or create a monopoly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Whether we pass 
Senate bill 719 or whether we do not, 
I am putting dependence on the fact 
that a man is making a good-faith offer 
and is not creating a monopoly, but is 
following a good, simple business prac- 
tice. I am assuming a man who would 
like to continue in business, and has 
suddenly found competition from a firm 
in Chicago. The firm in Chicago takes 
away half the business. I would say that 
the result is to increase competition and 
not to lessen it. 

Mr. MOODY. There is nothing in the 
amendment which would prevent com- 
petition or prevent discrimination un- 


will 


less it tends to create a monopoly or to: 


decrease competition. 
fr. WHERRY. There is nothing in 

Senate bill 719 that justifies any prac- 
tice if it tends to create a monopoly. 

Mr. MOODY. If the Senator from 
Nebraska will read the amendment, I 
feel that he may accept it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was very much 
interested in what the distinguished mi- 
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nority leader had to say. The Senator 
from Colorado {[Mr. JoHNson], who is 
one of the major proponents of Senate 
bill 719, said he could not accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee, because if it were agreed to 
we would be right back where we were, 
which, of course, is exactly correct. 

Mr. MOODY. The only thing the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
r -ssee does is to provide that there can 
be no discrimination in such a way as to 
tend to create a monopoly. I do not see 
why anyone should oppose it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. FPresicent, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MOODY. I vield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. I think the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota either did not 
understand me or misinterpreted what 
I said. There is no more monopoly in 
Senate bill 719 than there is in the 
amendment, because, under Senatc bill 
719, a man can meet the lower price of 
a competitor, but it must be a lawful 
price. If a monopoiy is createc, then 
under £enate bill 719 the seller is not in 
good faith meeting a lawful price. 


Mr. MOODY. In that case, what is 
the objection to clarifying it? 

Mr. WHERRY. The amendment 
would nullify the bill. 

Mr. MOODY. It merely forbids the 
creation cf a monopoly. 

Mr. WHERRY. If we approve the 


amendment we shall be providing that 
the man in Omaha to whom I have re- 
ferred cannct compete in Chicago at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senate 
agrees to this amendment, the action of 
the Senate would mean that meeting 
competition in good faith, and permit- 
ting discriminatory prices in order to 
meet competition in good faith, so long 
as it does not promote monopoly or 
lessen competition, is perfectly all right. 
What is wrong with that? I should like 
to have the Senator from Nebraska tell 
me what is wrong with it. 

Mr. WHERRY. We cannot adopt the 
amendment without lessening competi- 
tion, which would mean that someone 
would suffer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Nebraska is doing a wonderful job in 
discussing academic theories, but he is 
forgetting the facts of economics, that 
what we do not have in our American 
economy is relative balance of power 
amongst economic enterprisers. On 
the one hand, there is a little peanut 
stand; and on the other hand, there 
is a du Pont Corp. What the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee is presenting is the 
fact that it is perfectly all right and legal 
to meet competitive prices, even to meet 
them with discriminatory prices, so long 
as it does not lessen competition or pro- 
mote monopoly. I say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that if he is for the elimi- 
nation of competition or the promotion 
of monopoly, he should vote arainst the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, and if he wants to strike a blow 
at monopoly, he should support the 
amendment. 





AUGUST 1 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr.-MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In order to make the 
record thoroughly clear, I submit that 
the amendment would competely nullify 
Senate bill 719. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. To accept. the 
amcndment would mean to destroy Sen- 
ate bill 719. We should not adopt the 
amendment, because, if we should, com- 
petition would be lessened rather than 
increased, because a competitively low 
price which is legal cannot be met with- 
out injuring someone, and when we in- 
jure someone, we increase competition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 more minutes to the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
10 more minutes. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, return- 
ing to the sequence of my remarks, let 
me say that if the Senate wants to en- 
act legislation to clarify the provisions 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, we must 
write into the bill safeguards which are 
not in it now. We must amend Senate 
bill 719 so as to make it absolutely clear 
that good faith alone shall be a com- 
plete cefense against a charge of price 
discrimination only in these cases where 
it can be shown that there is no adverse 
effect on competition. We must also 
make it clear that such defense shall 
not be allowed in cases where the effect 
of the discrimination may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly. 

‘That is all there is to this issue. Any- 
one who is not in favor of lessening com- 
petition and is not in favor of monopoly 
should vote for the amendment of the 
fenator from Tennessee. Such an 
amendment, to my mind, would safe- 
guard the interests of the small-business 
men of the country and, therefure, would 
remove most of the objections to Senate 
bill 719. 

Mr. President, I know the Senate will 
consider the bill carefully before taking 
action, I feel confident that the Senate 
will then find that Senate bill 719, in its 
present form, represents a step back- 
ward—a step away from our American 
tradition of free competitive enterprise: 
a step downward toward the old-world 
system which is outmoded and outdat- 
ed—-the old-world system which is out- 
produced by America’s combination of 
know-how, skill, determination, and 
initiative under a regime of vigorous 
and effective competition. 

Mr. President, when a similar bill was 
before the Congress approximately 2 
years ago, one of the most brilliant and 
perceptive newspapermen in the United 
States, wrote a column in the Detroit 
News, my old newspaper, on the subject 
we are now considering. He is William 
K. Kelsey, known as the Commentator, a 
very widely read and highly respected 
columnist of Detroit. He wrote: 

Adolf A. Berle is a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and is now professor of cor- 
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porate law at Columbia University. Testi- 
fying Wednesday before a subcommittee of 
the House Judiciary Committee engaged in 
studying the question of business monop- 
olies, Mr. Berle said: 

“Monopoly eventually reaches the point, 
as has been demonstrated in Europe, where 
it must swallow the state or the state must 
swallow it. I think we have shown firmly 
in this country that the people do not want 
socialism.” 


I may interpolate that we hear a great 
deal of talk about socialism. The way to 
socialism in America is to permit monop- 
olies to grow so that we will have big 
private interests leading ultimately to 
a big and bigger state. 

I continue to read from Mr, Kelsey's 
column: 


Ellis G. Arnall is a former Governor of 
Georgia with a distinguished record in that 
Office, and is now president of the Society of 
Independent Motion Picture Producers. 
Speaking of the motion-picture business— 
but his remarks may be extended to cover 
all big business in the United States—Mr. 
Arnall pointed to the delays in court proce- 
dure which are frustrating the antitrust 
laws, and the failure of those laws to reach 
back to controlling financial interests. 

Recently— 


Mr. Kelsey wrote— 


an attempt was made in Congress to nullify 
what is perhaps the most important feature 
of the antitrust laws, and it came within an 
ace of succeeding. 


This column was written on July 22, 
1949, at a time when a bill very similar 
to the one now before us, which was later 
vetoed by the President, was pending in 
the Congress. 

I continue to read from Mr. Kelsey’s 
column: 

On the excuse that the Federal courts by 
recent decisions had caused a state of confu- 
sion regarding the legality or illegality of 
certain business practices, such as use of the 
basing-point system of fixing prices, absorp- 
tion of freight rates by the seller, and lower- 
ing prices in specific cases to meet competi- 
tion, bills were introduced in both House and 
Senate to clarify these matters. 

These bills, however, went a long way be- 
yond clarification. They would virtually have 
annulled the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission to enforce free competition un- 
der the provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, passed in 1936 to close a great gap in 
the Clayton Act of 1914, which in turn was 
adopted to bring down to date the antitrust 
philosophy expressed in the Sherman Act of 
1890, when the trusts were young. 

One of the most numerous and potent lob- 
bies ever organized in the history of Congress 
worked for the passage of these bills favor- 
ing the monopolists against the independent 
businessmen. 

In both the legislative and executive 
branches it succeeded in creating such an 
atmosphere of confusion with its plausible 
arguments that men who should have known 
better surrendered to thern. 

Tr Justice Department's spokesman caved 
in, the Federal Trade Commission signified 
its willingness to give up the weapons which 
its lawyers had succeeded in getting the 
courts to uphold, and from the White House 
came word that the President was in favor 
of the bills. 

But in the Senate, Estes Keravuver, of Ten- 
nessee, pushed through that body amend- 
ments to preserve the powers of the FTC un- 
der the Robinson-Patman Act. The Senate 
bill then went to the House, whose Judiciary 
Committee promptly killed the Kefauver 
amendments, and without public hearings 


reported just the sort of bill the big busi- 

ness interests wanted. With equal prompt- 

ness the Rules Committee granted way for 

consideration of the measure on the floor. 
By this time, however— 


Mr. Kelsey writes— 
the independents had been aroused— 


Mr. President, I think this little piece 
of history is very significant at this time 
because it bears precisely on the issue the 
Senate is facing this afternoon— 


By this time the independents had been 
aroused to the calamity which threatened 
them. They, too, descended on Washington. 
They alerted particularly the Congressmen 
of the Middle West and the South. Repre- 
sentative Carroll, of Colorado, managed to 
have amendments adopted which were even 
stronger than those of Senator KEFAUVER, 
and with these included the bill passed. 

The question now— 


This was at a time when the bill was 
then pending in Congress— 


is whether any bill at all will be adopted, 
Defeated in both Houses, big business lies 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. 


This very perceptive newspaperman 
was a little optimistic at that point. He 
said: 

If in conference the House recedes on the 
Carroll amendments, it must accept the Ke- 
fauver amendments; and if the Senate gives 
up the Kefauver amendments, it must accept 
those of Representative Carroll. And if no 
bill is passed, the situation remains just as 
the courts have defined it. 


What actually happened a couple of 
days after that was that even though the 
Senate had passed the Kefauver amend- 
ments, and even though the House had 
passed the Carroll amendments in some- 
what different wording, the conferees on 
this bill resolved the action of the two 
Houses by dropping out both the Carroll 
and the Kefauver amendments and 
bringing in exactly what big business 
wanted. 

Mr. Kelsey states: 


That issue will be whether big business Is 
to be given the right to drive small business 
to the wall, as it can do by pursuing without 
legal check the processes which it has evolved 
to regulate and control prices. 

It has been shown that monopoly need not 
mean ownership by a single corporation. 


And this is the point of the matter, 
I believe: 


It can be brought about by group under- 
standing, and without formal agreement. 
Any industry which is dominated by one 
corporation, or a group of corporations, can 
fix and regulate prices in any territory in a 
way to ruin a company that refuses to fol- 
low suit—unless competition is protected by 
law. 

Now, the Robinson-Patman Act was de- 
signed to protect small business and inde- 
pendent business against the practices of 
big business by which they could be despoiled 
through price discrimination. Under that 
law the courts have held that it is illegal 
to grant a special low price to one or a few 
purchasers, thus giving them a favorable 
competitive position in the community. A 
price lowered to one purchaser must be low- 
ered to all. There can be no discrimination. 
Big business must not be able to choose its 
pets, and whip them into line. 

It was the purpose of both the Kefauver 
and the Carroll amendments to preserve 
competition under the Robinson-Patman 
Act as interpreted by the courts. That is 
why, with either amendment, the big-busi- 


n2 3 lobby is no longer interested in the bills 
passed by either House. It has been licked, 
if only temporarily. 


I may point out that unfortunately 
both amendments were in the end elim- 
inated, and therefore they became very 
much interested in the bill. 

Continuing with the statement of Mr. 
Kelsey—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
five more minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). The Senator 
from Michigan is recognized for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. MOODY. Continuing with the 
statement of Mr. Kelsey: 

What big business refused to see is that 
if it obtains and maintains monopolies, even 
for the beneficent purposes of eliminating 
waste and promoting efficiency, as it alleges, 
the time will come, as Mr. Berle has pointed 
out, when either big business will run the 
State, or the State will take over big business. 


That is something which every Mem- 
ber of the Senate would deplore. 

That is one of the big issues before us 
today. 

It does not seem likely that the people of 
the United States will permit themselves to 
be governed by big business, with no voice 
in its control. Neither does it seem likely 
to the commentator that they will vote, in 
the near future, for the operation of business 
by the Government. 


We can all say “amen” to that, too. 

The choice is unnecessary if big business 
behaves itself and obeys the laws as passed 
by the representatives of the people and 
interpreted by the courts without trying to 
change them for its own purposes. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERAL COM- 
MISSION ON THE REVISION OF THE 
ANTITRUST LAWS 


During the delivery of Mr. Moopy’s 
speech, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me so 
I may make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. MOODY, I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed to 
introduce a bill out of order, and that 
the time I expect to consume, of about 2 
minutes, not be counted against the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon, and charge 
the time to the time under my control, 
if the Senator from Michigan prefers 
that it be done in that way. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask that my interruption may appear 
in the Recorp at the close of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, today 
Representative Jacos K. Javits, of New 
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York, introduced on the House side, and 
I now introduce in the Senate, a bill to 
establish a Federal commission, similar 
to the Hoover Commission, on the revi- 
sion of the antitrust laws. We released 
today a joint press release on this bill, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have the 
press release printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator Wayne Morse, Republican, of Or- 
egon, and Representative Jacop K. JAvITs, 
Republican-Liberal, of New York, today, 
July 31, 1951, introduced a bill to establish 
a Federal commission similar to the Hoover 
Commission on the revision of the antitrust 
laws. In a statement accompanying the bill, 
Senator Morse and Representative Javirs 
said as follows: 

“Fundamental changes have taken place 
in our own economy and in the economy of 
the world since the antitrust laws were en- 
acted in 1890 making a specific review vital 
today. The problem of gearing our vast in- 
dustrial machine to the demands of world 
leadership both in defense and civilian pro- 
duction require new rules. In addition, the 
relationship of the United States to foreign 
economic systems needs redefinition in terms 
of what will contribute most effectively to 
the defense of the free world and to its max- 
imum integrated production effort. 

“There has been much complaint in re- 
cent years that antitrust policies have crip- 
pled small business, particularly in its trade 
association activities and in its efforts to 
pool resources to achieve a better competi- 
tive position, denied consumers the benefits 
of integration, hampered the cooperation of 
business in the defense effort and sought to 
change drastically the geographical pattern 
of commerce. On the other hand it has 
been charged that big business due to poli- 
cies in the last two decades has just grown 
bigger, that price leadership has become 
price uniformity and that the monopolistic 
privileges of patents are being grossly abused. 

“We are convinced that our system of the 
free economy of which the major regulatory 
statutes are the antitrust laws needs to be 
refreshed and revitalized through a review 
of these laws in the light of the problems 
which have been disclosed and the methods 
of their solution which the courts have 
adopted. It is time to bring the antitrust 
laws back to the Congress and the people 
who alone should determine the Nation's 
economic destiny. Whether the varying eco- 
nomic interests of the country are right or 
wrong about what has occurred in antitrust 
law decision and administration, the review 
will be healthy and changes can be made in 
the light of the new stature of the United 
States on the world horizon. 

“The Commission sought to be established 
would be composed of 12 members, 4 each 
appointed by the President, the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the Hous> of Representatives of whom two 
will be Members of the Senate and two will 
be Members of the House. 

“The Commission is to study, investigate 
and hear evidence with a view toward deter- 
mining (1) the effect of the existing price 
systems and pricing policies of business and 
industry upon the general level of trade, en- 
ployment, profits, production and consump- 
tion; (2) the effect and operation of existing 
antitrust statutes as interpreted by and ad- 
ministered under judicial decisions and ad- 
ministrative regulations, decisions and or- 
ders, upon competition, price levels, employ- 
ment, profits, productiou and consumption; 
(3) the extent and causes of concentration 
of economic power and financial control and 
their effect on competition. 

“The Commission is directed to make rec- 
ommendations for strengthening the anti- 
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trust laws, eliminating conflicts in policies 
of the antitrust laws, determining the rela- 
tionship between Government and business 
where busine’s is asked by Government to 
cooperate under the antitrtust laws, and 
clarifying standards of business conduct law- 
ful under the antitrust laws. The Commis- 
sion is directed to make its report in a year.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have the bill it- 
self printec in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1944) for the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Revision of the Antitrust 
Laws of the United States, introduced by 
Mr. Morse, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. Whereas there exist under the 
antitrust statutes of the United States con- 
flicts in policy as to the proper standards of 
conduct required to be observed by American 
industry; and 

Whereas interpretation and administration 
of the said laws by the several courts and 
administrative agencies have not succeeded 
in resolving said conflicts; and 

Whereas such conflicts and duplication of 
responsibility among enforcement agencies 
have resulted in unnecessary expense and 
burdens on the Federal Government and on 
business; 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to promote the economy of the 
United States, to increase the efficiency of 
American business and industry, to improve 
quality, reduce price and increase output and 
real wages, and to promote the free flow of 
goods and services to the American people by 
(1) strengthening the laws prohibiting mo- 
noply and unreasonable restraints on trade 
and commerce; (2) clarifying standards of 
conduct deemed lawful under the antitrust 
laws; (3) adjusting the policies of the Fed- 
eral Government toward business, industry, 
investors, agriculture, and labor to conform 
with the present-day needs of the American 
people; (4) eliminating conflicts in policy 
and inconsistencies in the said antitrust 
laws as interpreted by the courts and ad- 
ministrative agencies; (5) relieving industry 
of responsibility ynder said laws for conduct 
performed at the request of duly constituted 
United States Government authorities; (6) 
revising Federal antitrust laws, the effect of 
which is to impair initiative and the devel- 
opment of new enterprises; (7) coordinating 
the activities of the Government in relation 
to the administration and enforcement of 
the antitrust laws; and (8) improving the 
methods and procedures of administration 
and enforcement of such laws. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON REVI- 
SION OF THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
policies set forth in section 1 of this act, 
there is hereby established a bipartisan 
commission to be known as the Commission 
on Revision of the Antitrust Laws (in this 
act referred to as the “Commission”’). 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) Number and appointment. 
The Commission shall be composed of 12 
members as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, two from the executive 
branch of the Government, and two from 
private life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, two from the Senate, 
and two from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two from the 
House of Representatives, and two from 
private life. 
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(b) Political affiliation. Of each class of 
two members mentioned in subsection (a), 
not more than one member shall be from 
each of the two major political parties. 

(c) Vacancies.. Vacancies in the Commis- 
sion shall not affect its powers but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the orig- 
inal appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall elect a 
Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. The Chairman shall be a 
Member of Congress. 


QUORUM 


Sec. 5. Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) Members of Congress. Mem- 
bers of Congress, who are members of the 
Commission, shall serve without compensa- 
tion in addition to that received for their 
services as Members of Congress, but they 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(b) Members from the executive branch. 
Any member of the Commission who is in 
the executive branch of the Government 
shall each receive the compensation which 
he would receive if he were not a member 
of the Commission, plus such additional 
compensation, if any, as is necessary to make 
his aggregate salary $15,000; and he shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by him in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(c) Members from private life. The 
members from private life shall each receive 
$50 per diem when engaged in the per- 
formance of duties vested in the Commission, 
plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of such duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable in accordance 
with the provisions of the civil-service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1949. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury, not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry cut the provisions 
of this act. 


EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. Sixty days after the submission to 
Congress of the report provided for in sec- 
tion 10 (b) the Commission shall cease to 
exist. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 10. (a) Investigation: The Commis- 
sion for the purpose of recommending to 
the Congress measures required under and 
amendments to the antitrust laws to accom- 
plish the policy declared in section 1 of this 
act, and other measures deemed by the Com- 
mission necessary or appropriate thereto shall 
study and investigate and shall hear evidence 
with a view toward determining, but with- 
out limitation (1) the effect of the existing 
price systems and pricing policies of business 
and industry upon the general level of trade, 
employment, profits, production, and con- 
sumption; (2) the effect and operation of 
existing antitrust statutes as interpreted by 
and administered under judicial decisions 
and administrative regulations, decisions, 
and orders, upon competition, price levels, 
employment, profits, production, and con- 
sumption; (3) the extent and causes of con- 
centration of economic power and financial 
control and their effect on competition. 

(b) Report: Within 6 months the Com- 
mission shall make a report of its fudings 
and recommendations to the Congress. 
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POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 11. (a) Hearings and sessions: The 
Commission, or any member thereof, may, 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the act, hold such hearings and sit and 
act at such times and places and take such 
testimony as the Commission or such mem- 
ber may deem advisable. Any member of the 
Commission may administer oaths or affir- 
mations to witnesses appearing before the 
Commission or before such member. The 
Commission shall have such powers of sub- 
pena and compulsion of attendance and pro- 
duction of documents as are conferred upon 
the Securities and Exchange Commission by 
subsection (c) of section 18 of the act of 
August 26, 1935, and the provisions of sub- 
section (d) of such section shall be appli- 
cable to all persons summoned by subpena 
or otherwise to attend and testify or produce 
such documents as are described therein be- 
fore the Commission, except that no subpena 
shall be issued except under the signature 
of the Chairman, and application to any 
court for aid in enforcing such subpena may 
be made only by said Chairman. Subpenas 
shall be served by any person designated by 
the said Chairman. 

(b) Obtain official data: The Commission 
is authorized to secure directly from any ex- 
ecutive department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, independent establish- 
ment, or instrumentality, information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics for the pur- 
pose of this act, and each such department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, Office, in- 
dependent establishment or instrumental- 
ity, is authorized and directed to furnish 
such information, suggestions, estimates, 
and statistics directly to the Commission 
upon request made by the Chairman or Vice 
Chairman, 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that some weeks ago a very distin- 
guished lawyer of the west coast, Mr. 
Philip S. Ehrlich, of San Francisco, made 
a speech before the American Paper & 
Pulp Association on the subject “The 
American Economy and the Antitrust 
Laws,” in which he proposed the creation 
of such a commission as is called for in 
the Javits-Morse bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Ehrlich’s speech be printed 
at this point in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks, because it sets forth a good 
many of the reasons for the bill, and for 
the establishment of such a commission 
as is proposed. I wish to say, however, 
for purposes of future reference, that the 
introducing of Mr. Ehrlich’s speech in 
the Recorp does not mean that I concur 
in all the observations and arguments he 
makes in the speech in respect to the 
present operation of the antitrust laws. 
But I am introducing the bill, as our 
press release points out, with Repre- 
sentative Javits, primarily because I 
think such a thorough study of the anti- 
trust laws needs to be made in the inter- 
est of protecting the legitimate rights of 
small business in America. 

There being no objection, the address 
by Mr. Philip S. Ehrlich was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THe AMERICAN ECONOMY AND THE 
ANTITRUsT Laws 
(Address by Philip S. Ehrlich before the 

American Paper and Pulp Association, 

February 22, 1951) 

Today one vital question should be upper- 
most in the mind of every thinking busi- 
nessman. That question is, In what direc- 
tion is the American economy traveling? 
That, as I see it, is one of the most impor- 
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tant issues facing us. Upon the answer— 
and I say this advisedly—depends the Ameri. 
can way of life, which has made America 
what it is today. 

The United States has become the lead- 
ing nation of the world as a result of Ameri. 
can capitalism, known as the free- or pri- 
vate-enterprise system. This system has 
provided the American people with the high- 
est level of security and prosperity ever 
known to man. This system has proved its 
ability to tackle squarely and to solve com- 
pletely any crisis it has ever faced, includ- 
ing World Wars I and II. This system will 
defeat the communistic threat to civiliza- 
tion. The firing line has been the bulwark 
of our national defense, but, with all due 
respect to it, where would it be without the 
production line of America? Yet, in spite 
of the very remarkable and continuing 
achievements of our free-enterprise system, 
powerful forces now operating within the 
Government and in our country have under- 
taken to destroy, and are in the process of 
destroying, this system. 

If our free enterprise is to function prop- 
erly—in fact, if it is to survive—it is essen- 
tial that we preserve our competitive sys- 
tem, which rewards individual initiative, 
efficiency, and ability. 

Our economy has grown and prospered be- 
cause dynamic, vigorous competition for the 
markets has always existed, and has resulted 
in more and better products at cheaper 
prices. 

Unless we take prompt action to preserve 
private enterprise, and unless legislation is 
enacted to guarantee its survival, there is 
grave and imminent danger that free enter- 
prise will not survive. Concurrently with its 
destruction will come the nationalization of 
industry and the establshment of a social- 
istic state, with its planned and regimented 
economy. I need only menton the unfor- 
tunate results of socialism to England to 
indicate the dangers. 

If America is to be strong; if America is 
to be productive; if America is to be free; 
if America is to overcome the dangers now 
facing civilization, free enterprise must be 
perpetuated. 

In order that there may be no quesiton 
as to my attitude, I emphasize that while 
I am a firm believer in free enterprise, I am 
Opposed to monopoly in any form, and to 
any other abuse of competitive freedom by 
business, labor, agriculture, or any other 
group in the economy. I am for effective 
competition, free of unnecessary and harass- 
ing governmental restrictions, management 
abuses, the pressures of labor, agriculture, 
or any other segment of our American 
system. 

Because of the irresponsible conduct of 
certain elements in business and industry, 
Congress enacted the Federal antitrust laws, 
including the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, and the 
Robinson-Patman Act amendments to the 
Clayton Act. These antitrust laws were de- 
signed solely for the purpose of regulating, 
not regimenting, the orderly conduct of busi- 
ness. They were enacted as an instrument 
to preserve our free enterprise system. To- 
day, however, the Government agencies 
charged with the enforcement of these anti- 
trust statutes—principally the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice— 
have interpreted and enforced them in a 
manner that is destroying our free enter- 
prise system and creating a planned, regi- 
mented economy. The Government enforce- 
ment agencies and the courts have imposed 
upon these Federal regulatory statutes their 
own political, economic, and social ideologies, 
which are at variance with our free enter- 
prise system. By so doing they are disrupt- 
ing the system. 

This threat to our economic existence re- 
sults from, first, the erosion of procedural 
due process in antitrust litigation, and, sec- 
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ond, from unsound, substantive interpre- 
tations of the antitrust laws. 

Let us consider, first, the erosion of pro- 
cedural due process in antitrust litigation. 
Procedural due process means simply the 
right to a fair and impartial trial, guaran- 
teed to a litigant under the Constitution 
The erosion, or breakdown, of procedural due 
process in economic litigation has robbed the 
litigant of this constitutional right. 

Part of this erosion occurs when anti- 
trust controversies are tried, in the first in- 
stance, before the courts. The courts have 
gone beyond judicial interpretation of the 
law, and have assumed unto themselves the 
right to decide economic principles 

Further erosion occurs because the courts, 
on appeals from decisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission, have developed a doc- 
trine giving recognition to the alleged eco- 
nomic expertness of the Commission. This 
makes the courts, in such instances, sub- 
servient to the economic opinions expressed 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

As a result of this procedural approach to 
the antitrust laws, the courts and the ad- 
ministrative agencies have become our eco- 
nomic dictators. This constitutes one of the 
most unprecedented developments in the 
history of American jurisprudence. 

Under the Constitution, a citizen facing 
a run-of-the-mill criminal charge is pre- 
sumed innocent until proved. guilty be- 
yond all reasonable doubt. In antitrust 
proceedings, however, the courts and the 
Federal Trade Commission infer criminal 
and civil violations of the antitrust laws 
from facts of the slimmest character, there- 
by practically nullifying this presumption. 

The presumptions, based upon presump- 
tions, which the courts and administra- 
tive agencies are making to find violations 
of the antitrust laws, make it almost im- 
possible for the economic litigant to be suc- 
cessful in such litigation with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The courts and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have determined that the ordinary 
rules of evidence, applicable in all other 
types of litgiation, have little, if any, ap- 
plication in antitrust litigation. As a re- 
sult, surmise, suspicion and guesswork are 
often accepted in lieu of facts, as the basis 
for judicial action. For example, the Jus- 
tice Department contends that in an in- 
dustry with a standardized commodity, price 
leadership resulting in uniform prices is 
sufficient evidence from which to infer a 
violation of the antitrust laws. 

Purther, it has been determined by the 
courts and the Federal Trade Commission 
that a violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act may be established by showing what the 
Federal Trade Commission is pleased to call 
a “reasonable possibility of injury to com- 
petition.” This phrase, “reasonable possi- 
bility of injury to competition,” has no ob- 
jective meaning, and none can be given 
it by either courts or lawyers. Such inter- 
pretation makes the law no longer a catalog 
of rules of conduct, but a subjective game 
based on the personal viewpoint of the 
judge or agency having an economic contro- 
versy to decide. Accordingly, in many in- 
stances business cannot be properly advised 
of the legality of its proposed conduct, under 
the antitrust laws, until such conduct has 
been tested in litigation. 

While we have been most careful to safe- 
guard the life and liberty of a vagrant or 
a murderer, and to guarantee him procedural 
due process, we have failed to preserve to 
the economic litigant the same fundamental 
rights. 

Turning now to the second major aspect 
of the problem—the unsound, substantive 
interpretations of the antitrust laws, which 
have been the most effective means of de- 
stroying free enterprise—permit me to out- 
line a few typical examples. I am sure they 
will sustain the charges I have made, 
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Under the prevailing interpretation of the 
Sherman Act, the terms “trade” and “com- 
merce” have been broadened to include in- 
surance and farming, as well as the per- 
sonal services rendered by real estate brokers 
and physicians. Even retail sales, within 
a State, of cigarettes and groceries are now 
deemed to be interstate commerce. As a 
matter of fact, the definition of interstate 
commerce has been so extended that hardly 
any distinction remains between interstate 
and purely local commerce. By destroying 
the distinction, the Federal Government has 
usurped an authority which is not its right- 
ful domain; namely, over business which is 
purely local in character. 

You gentlemen are perhaps familiar with 
the case of Federal Trade Commission against 
Cement Institute, involving the basing-point 
system of delivery, in which the Supreme 
Court determined that equalizing freight 
rates violated the antitrust laws. This deci- 
sion means that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has practically succeeded in estab- 
lishing that the only legal method of pricing 
is f. o. b. mill. If this f. 0. b. mill principle 
is finally sustained by the Supreme Court, 
it will be completely disruptive of com- 
modity distribution. 

In United States against Trenton Potteries 
Co., the Supreme Court decided that all 
agreements to fix or stabilize prices were, in 
themselves, wrong, regardless of the reason- 
ableness of the prices fixed. As a result of 
this ruling, businessmen may not, by agree- 
ment among themselves, protect the con- 
sumer against exorbitant prices, nor may 
they by concerted action hold the line on 
reasonable prices even though a particular 
industry may be threatened with destruc- 
tion as a result of chaotic market conditions. 

In United States against Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, the court of appeals de- 
cided that for a business merely to be big 
was to violate the antitrust laws. As though 
this doctrine were not sufficiently startling, 
the court further declared that a large, effi- 
cient, and successful business violates the 
law, and is a threat to our economy, unless 
it participates in the development of com- 
peting enterprises. I submit that to compel 
a business to build up competitors is incom- 
patible with free enterprise. 

In the latest case against the three largest 
manufacturers of cigarettes, the Supreme 
Court decided that an enterprise is destruc- 
tive of our economy if the evidence discloses 
that it has the power to exclude competitors 
from the market, even though it does not 
exercise that power, nor engage in any com- 
petitive abuses. The effect of this judicial 
legislation by interpretation of the antitrust 
laws is to punish a business simply because 
it is big, efficient, and successful. 

Similar decisions of a destructive charac- 
ter have been handed down in litigation in- 
volving the following companies: Standard 
Oil, General Electric, Westinghouse, Pullman, 
Du Pont, Paramount, and many others, as 
well as many of our great industries, includ- 
ing petroleum, electronics, motion pictures, 
dairying, and the chemical industry. 

So much for the destructive results already 
accomplished. 

Now let me give you a few examples of 
what the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission are attempting to 
persuade the courts to do to our system in 
litigation still pending. 

In its suit against the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., the Department of Justice 
is asking the courts to dismember and dis- 
mantle this enterprise because of its size. 
If it succeeds, it will benefit no one. It 
will, however, injure the consuming public, 
the employees of the company, the share- 
holders, and, in fact, an important segment 
of our economy. 

The same type of attack is being made 
against the meat packers, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Western Electric. The in- 
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vestment-banking business in the United 
States is now actually on trial and if the 
Department prevails will be practically de- 
stroyed. 

In the litigation against the manufactur- 
ers of spark plugs, the trial examiner, in a 
Federal Trade Commission proceeding, has 
eliminated the jobber’s functional discounts 
and the use of functional classifications in 
the price structure. If the Commission and 
the courts sustain this viewpoint, it may 
well result in the breakdown of jobber dis- 
tribution. 

In the proceedings pending before the 
Federal Trade Commission against Zeller- 
bach Paper Co., the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is seeking to establish that a sale at 
prices other than those published in the 
seller’s price list is a violation of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. The theory of the Com- 
mission is that a buyer may not bargain 
with the seller for a better price than that 
shown in the seller's price list, except at his 
legal peril. If the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is successful in establishing this propo- 
sition, the end of bargaining in business in 
America is at hand. The right to trade 
and bargain for a better price, as I see it, 
is a cornerstone of free enterprise. 

Another destructive theory of the Federal 
Trade Commission, approved by the courts 
in the so-called Rigid Steel Conduit case, is 
that the antitrust laws are violated when 
sellers ignore geographical differences, such 
as freight rates, if this results in uniformity 
of prices, even though there is no evidence 
of an agreement, either express or implied, 
to fix prices. Under these conditions, busi- 
ness is guilty of conscious parallelism, as 
the New Dealers and Fair Dealers call it, or, 
in language that you and I understand, a 
conspiracy to fix prices. 

In litigation involving the Standard Oil 
Co. of California, the Justice Department is 
seeking to destroy an integrated enterprise 
by persuading the courts to deprive Stand- 
ard Oil of the right to sell gasoline and other 
petroleum products at retail. If these theo- 
ries prevail, the Standard Oil Co. will be 
forced to choose between manufacturing and 
retail marketing, but cannot engage in both, 
Such disruption of an integrated and suc- 
cessful enterprise. would, as in the case of 
the Atlantic & Pacific Co., penalize the con- 
sumer, the worker, the shareholder, the sup- 
plier, and, in the present emergency, the 
Armed Forces. In short, it would penalize 
all of us. . 

Another aspect of the problem relates to 
bargaining with labor unions on an industry- 
wide basis. A great deal of progress has been 
made in the solution of labor-management 
problems through such industry-wide bar- 
gaining. However, the Department of Jus- 
tice contends that it considers industry-wide 
bargaining with labor unions illegal. Its 
theory is that this practice constitutes price 
fixing, and that an agreement on a compo- 
nent of cost, namely, labor, is an agreement 
on prices. Acceptance of this theory by the 
courts would be a body blow to labor-man- 
agement relations and, therefore, to the basic 
economy. 

As a final example of what is going on to- 
day, the Department of Justice is seeking to 
dismember the United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
and to deprive this company of its manu- 
facturing plants, machines, and patents. 

The Government has asked the court, in 
its prayer for relief, to deprive the corpo- 
ration of the right to lease its machines, and 
to compel the company, under such terms 
and conditions as the court seems proper, to 
offer and to sell its machines to its present 
lessees and the general public at reasonable 
prices. The Government asks that if the 
company be permitted to lease its machinery, 
it may do so only on the terms and condi- 
tions fixed by the court, and that the com- 
pany be compelled to license, under its pat- 
ents, any person who desires to be so licensed, 
under conditions which apply not only to 
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such patents as the company:presently owns 
but to all other patents that the company 
may develop. The Government further re- 
quests that the terms and conditions of such 
licensees be fixed by the court, and that in 
such licenses be included the company’s 
know-how and all its trade secrets. Finally, 
the court is asked to require the company 
to sell its interest in 8 or 10 plants which 
manufacture articles used in the shoe-manu- 
facturing business, and that thereafter the 
company be enjoined from engaging in the 
manufacture or distribution of shoe-factory 
supplies. If the Government prevails in this 
litigation, there won’t be much left of the 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 

This litigation, like all other antitrust liti- 
gation, affects not only the particular busi- 
ness involved but is precedent making and 
affects all industry. 

In part, through this mechanism of di- 
vestiture, divorcement and dissolution of 
business enterprise, the enforcement agen- 
cies of our Government and the courts are 
destroying industry and disrupting our econ- 
omy. 

In passing, let me point out to you that 
another element contributing to the de- 
struction of the system is the existence of 
two conflicting economic theories incorpo- 
rated in the antitrust laws: one requiring 
uniformity in price, trade practices and 
treatment of customers; the other requiring 
differences in prices, trade practices and 
treatment of customers among competitors. 
On the one hand you are required to avoid 
prices, trade practices and trade customs 
“uniform with those of your competitors,” 
on penalty of violating the Sherman Act, 
On the other hand, you must “follow” uni- 
form prices, trade practices and trade cus- 
toms with all customers, without exception, 
or be in violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

To show you how far-reaching this danger 
is, I am going to digress for a moment and 
illustrate the possible impact of this situa- 
tion on our foreign trade. 

Let’s say, for example, that a Canadian 
newsprint manufacturer sells his newsprint 
in the United States. According to the in- 
terpretation of the antitrust laws contended 
for before the Subcommittee of the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, at the antimonopoly hearings covering 
newsprint, last June, this manufacturer may 
violate our antitrust laws by some act which 
he performs within the boundaries of Can- 
ada. Such an act may be perfectly legal in 
Canada; but because, hypothetically, it 
would be illegal to perform a similar act in 
the United States, the Canadian manufac- 
turer is automatically a violator of our anti- 
trust laws. 

It was further insisted that if newsprint 
were in short supply in the United States, 
and the Canadian manufacturer ships only 
a portion of his output to the United States, 
diverting some of it to another country, he 
violates the antitrust laws. 

Should these interpretations of the anti- 
trust laws be sustained by the courts and 
the Federal agencies, foreign commerce 
would be seriously affected. 

These, then, are just a few illustrations of 
the hacking up of our productive machine. 
Although there are many more instances 
which I could present to you, I am confident 
that these few are sufficient to dramatize the 
grave danger facing us. 

As an aid to the solution of this problem, 
we must develop an affirmative, not a criti- 
cal, negative approach. Accordingly, I make 
this concrete proposal: that, as a first step 
to the solution of the problem, a national 
commission be created, by joint resolution of 
Congress, to explore and study the economy 
of our country and the antitrust laws of the 
United States, together with the decisions 
of the courts and Federal administrative 
agencies, which affect the economy of the 
country. 
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This national commission shall thereafter 
report its findings to the people, to the Pres- 
ident, and to Congress. The Commission 
shall recommend legislation embodying such 
economic principles, and such substantive 
and procedural changes, amendments, and 
revisions of the antitrust laws and decisions 
of the courts and administrative agencies 
as are necessary to achieve the objective. 
There is ample precedent in our history for 
setting aside the decisions of the courts and 
Federal agencies, by legislative enactment. 

Such national commission should repre- 
sent every segment of our American society, 
including consumers, farmers, and the la- 
boring, professional, and businessman. It 
should be chosen on nonpartisan lines, with 
full investigatory powers, including the right 
to subpgena witnesses and employ counsel 
and e It should be adequately fi- 
nanced by congressional appropriation. It 
should be required to file interim reports and 
make its final recommendations and findings 
within a period of 5 years. 

If the American people decide that free 
enterprise should be perpetuated, the recom- 
mendations of the national commission 
must, on the one hand, protect the American 
people from abuses of economic power, which 
some segments of American industry have 
stupidly engaged in during the past 60 years. 
On the other hand, these recommendations 
and findings must protect the greatest in- 
dustrial machine ever created, from judicial 
and bureaucratic interference and regimen- 
tation. This will permit free enterprise to 
survive, preserve civilization, and not only 
maintain our present high standard of liv- 
ing, but continually improve it. 

The investigation of this problem and the 
recommendations for legislation can best be 
made through a national commission, and 
not Congress. In answer to those who ques- 
tion this statement, I reply that the issues 
are sO grave, so complex, and are subject to 
so much political pressure by the various 
pressure groups, that political consideration, 
rather than the ultimate welfare of America, 
would probably prevent a proper determina- 
tion if such determination were left to Con- 
gress. The arena of politics is not the ap- 
propriate place in which to investigate the 
facts and report the findings. This work 
must be undertaken in an atmosphere be- 
yond the realm of politics where selfish in- 
terests too often are the activating force. 
It must be placed upon a plane where the 
sole motivation is what is best for all ele- 
ments of American society. The report of 
the Hoover Commission for Reorganization 
of the Executive Branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as well as the work and reports of 
many other national commissions, demon- 
strates the effective and constructive results 
which can be attained by this procedure. 

We who believe and have confidence in 
the free-enterprise system are faced squarely 
with a challenge from the forces that are bent 
on its destruction. The way to meet this 
challenge is to present the facts fairly and 
honestly to the people. Most of our critical 
problems have been and are being solved by 
the enactment of appropriate legislation 
which has resulted from the crystallization 
of public opinion. 

Accordingly, it is my belief that a report by 
such a national commission on this most 
vital issue would crystallize public opinion 
and result in the enactment of legislation 
epitomizing the economic philosophy of the 
American people. If this is done, I, for one, 
am willing and happy to let the people de- 
termine the economic destiny of our country. 
This, of course, is the democratic way, and I 
am convinced that the choice of the people 
will be infinitely wiser than that of the 
planners and the ideologists of regimentation 
now destroying our economy. I know that 
to live under free enterprise will be the choice 
of the American people, 
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PRICING PRACTICES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 719) to establish be- 
yond doubt that under the Robinson- 
Patman Act it is a complete defense to 
a charge of price discrimination for the 
seller to show that its price differential 
has been made in good faith to meet the 
equally low price of a competitor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield 25 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
25 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from [Illinois acting for the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER |]? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 


inquiry? 
Mr. LONG. I yield. 
Mr. WHERRY. _I should like to ask 


how much time has been used by both 
sides? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents of the measure have consumed 
2 hours and 24 minutes. The opposi- 
tion has consumed 2 hours and 4 minutes, 

Mr. WHERRY. Then the proponents 
have consumed 20 minutes more than has 
been used by the opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
LonG] would be willing to grant a re- 
quest. The distinguished Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. MAtone!] would like to 
speak for about 20 minutes. I wish to 
say now that the Senator fror Nevada 
does not wish to speak on the subject 
of the pending bill. However, he is 
leaving the city tonight by plane, and 
it is almost mandatory that he speak 
now if he is to be accorded that privilege. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall try 
to conclude my remarks within 25 min- 
utes, so that the Senator from Nevada 
will have time to speak. I believe he 
will have time to make his speech and 
carry out his plans. I have discussed 
this matter with him. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not know that. 
Iam sorry. I thought the Senator from 
Nevada wished to leave now. It is per- 
fectly agreeable for the Senator from 
Louisiana to proceed. 

Mr.LONG. Mr. President, as has been 
suggested to me by the senior Senator 
from Illinois, the title of this bill should 
be changed to read: “A bill to destroy 
the antitrust laws,” or “A bill to legalize 
monopolistic pricing practices.” That is 
what the bill actually would do, 

There has been one recent victory by 
the major companies of America. in 
favor of monopoly and monopolistic 
pricing methods. We have seen in the 
past two Congresses every kind of effort 
made to overrule or override decisions 
of the Supreme Court which were against 
monopoly, against the Cement Institute, 
and against other large concerns. And 
now we see that once the ‘arge concerns 
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get any sort of decision in their favor, 
someone rushes in and says, “Let us 
write that decision into statute law, and 
submit a report which will broaden the 
decision and make it cover practically 
all situations.” 

The junior Senator from Louisiana was 
one of those who fought diligently 
against Senate bill 1008, the so-called 
basing-point bill, in the last Congress. 
That was a bill to create a major loop- 
hole in the antitrust laws. Many of us 
fought it for that reason. 

As we see it, the same objections would 
apply to this proposed legislation which 
applied to the basing-point bill in the 
last Congress. 

One of the main reasons why we op- 
pose the pending bill is that we believe 
in our American system of government. 
We believe in the antitrust laws. We 
believe in the laws which have been 
enacted to keep competition alive. We 
have seen what has happened in Euro- 
pean countries without antitrust laws. 
We have seen price-fixing cartels organ- 
ized to eliminate price competition, just 
as the Cement Institute sought to do, 
and just as it is sought to kgalize the 
elimination of price competition by Sen- 
ate bill 719. 

We have seen competition disappear, 
and we have seen European countries 
gradually go over to socialism. We have 
seen governments take over industries 
because those industries no longer repre- 
sented the opportunity for all people to 
engage in commerce and private enter- 
prise. That is the sort of thing which 
we hope to prevent in the United States. 

If we want to keep alive the private- 
enterprise system and private industry, 
we should give every American citizen 
the opportunity to engage init. We feel 
that the system of capitalism is for 
everyone in America. The system 
should make it possible for the little 
man, the independent, with his own 
capital, to go into business and to have 
a chance to succeed. 

Why do we have the Robinson-Patman 
Act, which this bill would practically 
wipe off the statute books? We have it 
because back in 1930, 1932, 1933, and 
1934 the large chain stores were driving 
the small independent merchants out 
of business by their economic power, and 
Congress ordered an investigation into 
chain-store practices, in an effort to pre- 
vent that sort of thing from going 
further. 

The investigation revealed that the 
chain stores had certain advantages 
which were entirely fair for chain stores. 
They had the advantage of mass pur- 
chasing. They had the advantage of 
mass production. They had the advan- 
tage of mass distribution, and the econ- 
omies which go with it. However, the 
investigation revealed that one of the 
main reasons why so many small-busi- 
ness men—druggists, grocers, and tire 
dealers—were being driven out of busi- 
ness was the price discriminations made 
in favor of their larger competitors be- 
cause of their economic power. Con- 
gress enactec the Robinson-Patman Act, 
designed to prevent such a condition. 
Let me give an example of what hap- 
pened. The investigation revealed that 
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Sears, Roebuck & Co. was buying tires 
from the same manufacturer, the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., from which the 
independent concern was buying tires, 
but Sears, Roebuck & Co. was getting the 
tires at one-third off. The retail mark- 
up was less than 3343 percent. There- 
fore, Sears, Roebuck & Co. could sell the 
tires at less than the independent tire 
dealer had to pay for them. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. could do so at a profit. 
What chance was there for competition? 

The investigation also revealed that 
the large concerns would bring tremen- 
dous pressure to bear on manufacturers 
to give them a favored discount. They 
would tell the manufacturer, “If you 
don’t give us a major discount, dis- 
criminatoriiy in our favor, or a larger 
rebate, we will manufacture the product 
ourselves.” Thus they would get the 
benefit of that kind of discrimination. 

Those are the reasons why large con- 
cerns were able to drive the smaller 
concerns out of business. 

The Robinson-Patman Act was passed. 
It said in effect, “If you want to reduce 
your prices, you can reduce them, but 
you must reduce them to all your cus- 
tomers, not just to one customer. If 
you want to give certain rebates to some 
customers, you must give the other cus- 
tomers a chance to get those rebates 
also. If you want to furnish certain 
services to a certain customer, you must 


furnish the same services to the other _ 
* The Senator understands what I mean; 


customers.” 

The Robinson-Patman Act was a 
carefully thought-out piece of legisla- 
tion. It provided that one could dis- 
criminate between one’s customers in 
good faith, to meet competition, and that 
such would be a procedural defense. In 
other words, it was intended by the co- 
author of the act, Representative Par- 
man—and I am sure he would so testi- 
fy—that if a person wanted to drop his 
price for the benefit of one particular 
concern, he could do so, providing the 
effect of it was not to injure competi- 
tion. If injury to competition resulted, 
and could be shown, the person would be 
prohibited from thus discriminating in 
favor of one of his customers. 

How did small business make out? 
How did the rank and file little grocer, 
druggist, and filling station operator 
make out after Congress passed the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act? 

I hold in my hand a study made by the 
National City Bank of New York. I do 
not believe anyone would accuse that 
bank of being against big business. This 
is what was said in their publication of 
November 1949, which is an analysis of 
the 100 largest retailers in the United 
States. It says that in 1948, the 100 
largest retailers had 15 percent of the 
Nation's business. 

By a strange coincidence that is ex- 
actly the percentage of the Nation’s 
business which they had 10 years ago. 
Something must have helped small 
business to hold its own. I believe one 
of the main reasons was that the big 
price discriminations in favor of the 
large concerns and against the small 
concerns were reduced and restrained 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. 

When I speak of the large concerns 
which have 15 percent of the Nation’s 
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business I include concerns like the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which 
was doing a $2,837,000,000 volume of 
business at the time; Safeway, which 
was doing $1,277,000,000; and Sears Roe- 
buck, which was doing $2,296,000,000 in 
business at that time. 

Mr. President, unless some effort is 
made and laws are passed and enforced 
to protect the smaller concerns against 
the economic power and wealth of the 
larger concerns, it will be easy enough 
for the A. & P., for example, at one loca- 
tion to lose money for as long as they 
care to lose it, in order to drive out of 
business the little corner grocer across 
the street, whom Congress intended to 
protect by the Robinson-Patman Act, 
It would be completely legal for a con- 
cern selling a product to the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. to sell the prod- 
uct far below the price at which it would 
sell the same product to the ordinary 
independent merchant. The result of 
such a practice in the long run would be 
that the small independent merchant 
would be driven out of business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Back in the 1930’s, 
before the Robinson-Patman Act was 
enacted, it was common practice in the 
retail field for a chain operator to come 
into a community in which a local mer- 
chant had what he would call leaders, 


does he not? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The _ so-called 
come-ons for his store. He would have, 
for a certain period of time, a number 
of come-ons or price leaders, or com- 
modity leaders. Then the chain oper- 
ator would come in and meet the price 
of the price leaders, and thus take away 
the customers from the local merchant. 
At the same time, the chain operator at 
his store 100 miles away would offer the 
same commodity at a price 15-percent 
higher than the price of the leader in the 
community to which I have referred. 
Out of the profit from the store 100 
miles away, the chain operator would be 
able to sustain himself in the local com- 
munity until he drove the local merchant 
out of business. After he drove the local 
man out of business, he would raise the 
price on that item. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what the 
Senator from Minnesota was trying to 
tell the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry]. It is one thing to speak about 
theory, but another thing to live through 
a situation and see what happens. A 
chain operation is not an individual 
business. It is a system. It can easily 
be seen that when a system starts to 
grapple with an individual in a local 
community the system inevitably wins. 
It wins because it can draw its strength 
from other parts of its enterprise, until 
it eliminates the little man. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what the 
Robinson-Patman Act prevents. As I 
understand from what I have heard on 
the floor of the Senate, as well as from 
my own study, Senate bill 719 would lit- 
erally repeal the Robinson-Patman Act, 
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If it were repealed we would go back 
to the Clayton antitrust law. In that 
way we would be making progress in re- 
verse. We would be going back to a con- 
dition which was remedied 15 years ago, 
and yet some persons would say that we 
would thereby make a substantial gain 
for free enterprise. To me that is non- 
sense, 

Mr. LONG. I completely agree with 
the Senator from Minnesota. The study, 
which I shall later place in the ReEcorp, 
shows that the average net profit on in- 
dividual sales in the large stores is only 
about 3.2 cents. It will be seen that if a 
10-percent discount were permitted to 
the large stores, which would be a 10- 
percent favoritism, they would enjoy fa- 
voritism that would amount to more 
than three times the actual profit. 

The small, independent merchant, try- 
ing to compete with the chain store in 
his own right, with the economies which 
he can effect, by being able to handle his 
own cash register and keep his own 
books—economies which the chain 
store could not bring about, because it 
would have to hire a man to keep the 
bookkeeper honest, and another man to 
watch the one who handles the cash 
register—still could not compete with 
the chain store, because the small mer- 
chant would have to pay more for his 
commodity than the price at which the 
chain store could sell the same com- 
modity. 

All of us are in favor of low prices. 
We all want low prices. However, we do 
not want to have a discriminatory pricing 
system used in such a manner as to 
destroy completely all competition. We 
must realize that if competition leaves 
the picture we will no longer be able to 
hold down prices. Men do not go into 
business for charity. They go into busi- 
ness to make a profit. They want to 
make as large a profit as they can. If we 
let them get together for the purpose of 
eliminating competition or destroying 
competition, the natural result will be 
increased prices. « 

Mr. President, we want competition. 
However, we do not want to give the 
large, powerful concerns a weapon by 
way of price discrimination which will 
enable them to destroy all their smaller 
competitors. We know that if we do 
it we will all have to pay more for a 
commodity, in the long run, than if we 
make them treat all customers alike. 

We do not want to have concerns get- 
ting together among themselves and de- 
ciding what the price of a commodity 
should be, or entering into an agree- 
ment—which perhaps could not be 
proved, except that the circumstances 
would indicate it to be true—that no 
one would cut the price. 

I heard the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska ask a question of 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy] a short time ago. He asked: 

What is wrong with a man in Detroit 
absorbing freight in order to sell some steel 
in Omaha in competition with a man who 
is doing business in Omaha? 


Mr. President, it is all right to absorb 
freight in order to sell steel. However, 
if every time a load of steel is sold we 
find that all steel concerns are charging 
the same price, we know that they are 
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not competing, but that they are agree- 
ing among themselves what the price 
ought to be and what price the public 
must pay. In that way the public is 
not getting the benefit of any price re- 
duction. Under such a system, we 
could have ten times as many steel mills 
as we have today, and we would still be 
paying the same price. That is why 
we want the large concerns to come out 
into the open with their prices and to 
stop the hidden-ball play. We want 
them to let the public see what they are 
paying for the steel, in order that we 
can get more effective price competition. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to obtain 
more information on the question raised 
by the Senator from Nebraska, In the 
case to which he referred in connection 
with the pending bill, I gathered that 
the inference was that meeting the price 
would have been done in good faith in 
the Omaha market by the Chicago 
processor or the Detroit processor. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How would the de- 
termination be made of what was in 
good faith? What kind of a moral blood 
test would be run to determine what was 
in good faith under the terms of the 
pending bill? How would motives be 
determined? I think it was Dr. Mund, 
professor of economics at the University 
of Washington, at Seattle, Wash., who 
made some comment on that sub- 
ject before the Small Business Commit- 
tee. He said: 

Any effort to test the public desirability 
or permissibility of discrimination by refer- 
ence to the spirit or motive in which it is 
exercised is doomed to failure, for business, 
in the absence of charity or sentiment, is 
done for profit. 


In other words, he said that business 
is done in order to make money. I think 
that is a legitimate aspiration. However, 
in this instance, how can good faith be 
determined, without the adoption of the 
Kefauver amendment? 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the Senator 
knows that those who talk about want- 
ing to meet competition in good faith 
have not done much talking about un- 
dercutting competition. It occurs to Me 
that if a businessman in Michigan 
wants to take the customer of someone 
in Omaha, why not have him cut his 
price and thus get the business? 

However, those who propose this bill 
say they want to permit a competitor 
to meet the price. I believe the Senator 
from Minnesota will find that what those 
who oppose the bill want to do is to go 
back to a basing-point pricing system, 
eliminate competition among themselves, 
and let every mill determine for its own 
area what the public will have to pay 
for cement, for instance; and if that mill 
cannot sell in its own area all the cement 
it can produce, because the price is too 
high, then they would let the mill dump 
the remaining cement in other areas, 
without selling below the price of the 
mills in those distant areas. 

We do not wish to permit the elimina- 
tion of the type of price competition 
which should be maintained in our 


economy. 


In the insurance-company business 
we have a situation similar to that which 
existed in the cement industry. I notice 
that when my State desires to take out 
insurance, and requests sealed bids, all 
the bids are identical. Of course, we 
know that occurs because all the insur- 
ance companies have agreed to charge 
the same rates, but in their case they 
are subject to a casualty-rating system, 
in practically every State, which tells 
them what their rates shall be. That is 
done in order to prevent them from 
charging the public too much. 

If the cement companies and the steel 
companies would like to be subject to 
regulation, and would like to let the Gov- 
ernment tell them what prices they could 
charge, I say they might have a good 
case. However, if they do not want to 
ask for regulation in a free, competitive 
economy, but, instead, desire to do busi- 
ness in the way the ordinary business 
does, then why should not they accept 
the hazard of price competition among 
themselves, rather than attempt to elim- 
inate it by a basing-point pricing 
system? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have the Senator give us his interpreta- 
tion of how this bill would, in itself pro- 
vide a sort of smoke screen for a new type 
of basing-point system. I recall that the 
Senator made some comment on that 
point. I understand that there is within 
the confines of this bill, which appears 
to be so pure and so innocuous, and 
which is said to be for the purpose of 
permitting competition, an arrangement 
which actually would provide a new 
method for a basing-point system, one 
which has not been developed up to now. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. It is very easy to 
see how that could be done under this 
bill. The basing-point pricing system 
was one by which all manufacturers of 
cement would charge identically the 
same price, no matter where the cement 
was sold; and if sealed bids were re- 
quested, all the bids would be found to 
be identical. Theoretically, all the com- 
panies were mindreaders, and thus were 
able to know exactly what all the other 
companies would charge. In such a sit- 
uation, if conspiracy were charged, 
there was great difficulty in proving the 
charge under the antitrust laws. That 
situation existed for over 70 years. 

Of course, the Government knew that 
something was fishy; the Government 
knew that such things did not happen 
solely by accident, and that the compa- 
nies had found some means of elimi- 
nating competition among themselves. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I shall yield in a moment. 

In that case the Government could 
not find that there had been a so-called 
Gary dinner, because when the Gary 
dinners were outlawed by the antitrust 
laws, the companies stopped holding 
Gary dinners, but found other means of 
eliminating competition among their 
various competitors. 

However, the Government was able to 
prove that although the various con- 
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cerns were discriminating left and right 
in prices, in getting business in distant 
markets, no matter how much they dis- 
criminated, they always arrived at iden- 
tical prices for every competitor. If 10 
concerns were competing for business, 
each of them discriminated in price in 
all sorts of fashions: yet all of them 
arrived at the same price, down to the 
tenth figure beyond the decimal point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words. there 
was identity of price at a given locality. 
although prices differed as between 
localities. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. If I may be par- 
doned for a reference to my own State. 
let me say that in Louisiana steel would 
sell for one price at Baton Rouge, at an- 
other price at Port Allen, and at another 
price at New Orleans; yet if sealed bids 
were requested, and if 10 concerns sub- 
mitted sealed bids, all the bids of all the 
concerns would be found to be the same 
at any given locality. 

The same situation existed in the case 
of cement. 

It was by proving that the concerns 
were arriving at identical prices that the 
Federal Trade Commission maraged to 
convince the courts that there existed 
a basing-point pricing system which had 
the effect of eliminating price competi- 
tion in the cement industry. Because 
that was established, the court declared 
that system to be illegal, because it was 
in restraint of trade and was in violation 
of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I wish to complete this 
point, please, before I yield. 

Mr. President, that case took 14 years 
in proceedings and in trials, before it was 
decided by the Supreme Court. In that 
case the Federal Trade Commission lis- 
tened to 49,000 pages of testimony. Mr. 
President, the MacArthur hearings were 
nothing, as compared to what the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission went through in 
the Cement Institute case. It also took 
50,000 pages of exhibits to prove the case. 
After 14 years, the Court finally out- 
lawed that basing-point pricing system. 
Yet, now we see an effort being made, by 
means of this bill, to permit the same 
thing to be done all over again, by inno- 
cently setting up good faith as a com- 
plete defense, and writing a committee 
report which, in my opinion, would make 
it possible for the same basing-point 
pricing system to be arrived at all over 
again. 

Now I yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, prob- 
ably the Senator from Louisiana remem- 
bers the days of the depression; I know 
I do. I do not know whether he is old 
enough to remernber them. 

Mr. LONG. i thank the Senator. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not a fact that 
in Louisiana in those depression days 
people burned gas—of course, the Sen- 
ator knows what gas is—in lieu of coal, 
and therefore the miners o: coal in West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and 
other States starved; they were not even 
able to buy sugar. Is not that true? 

I ask that the Recorp show that the 
Senator from Louisiana, by nodding his 
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Sears, Roebuck & Co. was buying tires 
from the same manufacturer, the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., from which the 
independent concern was buying tires, 
but Sears, Roebuck & Co. was getting the 
tires at one-third off. The retail mark- 
up was less than 3344 percent. There- 
fore, Sears, Roebuck & Co. could sell the 
tires at less than the independent tire 
dealer had to pay for them. Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. could do so at a profit. 
What chance was there for competition? 

The investigation also revealed that 
the large concerns would bring tremen- 
dous pressure to bear on manufacturers 
to give them a favored discount. They 
would tell the manufacturer, “If you 
don’t give us a major discount, dis- 
criminatorily in our favor, or a larger 
rebate, we will manufacture the product 
ourselves.” Thus they would get the 
benefit of that kind of discrimination. 

Those are the reasons why large con- 
cerns were able to drive the smaller 
concerns out of business. 

The Robinson-Patman Act was passed. 
It said in effect, “If you want to reduce 
your prices, you can reduce them, but 
you must reduce them to all your cus- 
tomers, not just to one customer. If 
you want to give certain rebates to some 
customers, you must give the other cus- 
tomers a chance to get those rebates 
also. If you want to furnish certain 
services to a certain customer, you must 
furnish the same services to the other 
customers.” 

The Robinson-Patman Act was a 
carefully thought-out piece of legisla- 
tion. It provided that one could dis- 
criminate between one’s customers in 
good faith, to meet competition, and that 
such would be a procedural defense. In 
other words, it was intended by the co- 
author of the act, Representative Par- 
mAN—and I am sure he would so testi- 
fy—that if a person wanted to drop his 
price for the benefit of one particular 
concern, he could do so, providing the 
effect of it was not to injure competi- 
tion. If injury to competition resulted, 
and could be shown, the person would be 
prohibited from thus discriminating in 
favor of one of his customers. 

How did small business make out? 
How did the rank and file little grocer, 
druggist, and filling station operator 
make out after Congress passed the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act? 

I hold in my hand a study made by the 
National City Bank of New York. I do 
not believe anyone would accuse that 
bank of being against big business. This 
is what was said in their publication of 
November 1949, which is an analysis of 
the 100 largest retailers in the United 
States. It says that in 1948, the 100 
largest retailers had 15 percent of the 
Nation’s business. 

By a strange coincidence that is ex- 
actly the percentage of the Nation’s 
business which they had 10 years ago. 
Something must have helped small 
business to hold its own. I believe one 
of the main reasons was that the big 
price discriminations in favor of the 
large concerns and against the small 
concerns were reduced and restrained 
under the Robinson-Patman Act. 

When I speak of the large concerns 
which have 15 percent of the Nation’s 
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business I include concerns like the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., which 
was doing a $2,837,000,000 volume of 
business at the time; Safeway, which 
was doing $1,277,000,000; and Sears Roe- 
buck, which was doing $2,296,000,000 in 
business at that time. 

Mr. President, unless some effort is 
made and laws are passed and enforced 
to protect the smaller concerns against 
the economic power and wealth of the 
larger concerns, it will be easy enough 
for the A. & P., for example, at one loca- 
tion to lose money for as long as they 
care to lose it, in order to drive out of 
business the little corner grocer across 
the street, whom Congress intended to 
protect by the Robinson-Patman Act, 
It would be completely legal for a con- 
cern selling a product to the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. to sell the prod- 
uct far below the price at which it would 
sell the same product to the ordinary 
independent merchant. The result of 
such a practice in the long run would be 
that the small independent merchant 
would be driven out of business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Back in the 1930’s, 
before the Robinson-Patman Act was 
enacted, it was common practice in the 
retail field for a chain operator to come 
into a community in which a local mer- 
chant had what he would call leaders. 


* The Senator understands what I mean; 


does he not? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The so-called 
come-ons for his store. He would have, 
for a certain period of time, a number 
of come-ons or price leaders, or com- 
modity leaders. Then the chain oper- 
ator would come in and meet the price 
of the price leaders, and thus take away 
the customers from the local merchant. 
At the same time, the chain operator at 
his store 100 miles away would offer the 
same commodity at a price 15-percent 
higher than the price of the leader in the 
community to which I have referred. 
Out of the profit from the store 100 
miles away, the chain operator would be 
able to sustain himself in the local com- 
munity until he drove the local merchant 
out of business. After he drove the local 
man out of business, he would raise the 
price on that item. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what the 
Senator from Minnesota was trying to 
tell the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry]. It is one thing to speak about 
theory, but another thing to live through 
a situation and see what happens. A 
chain operation is not an individual 
business. It is a system. It can easily 
be seen that when a system starts to 
grapple with an individual in a local 
community the system inevitably wins. 
It wins because it can draw its strength 
from other parts of its enterprise, until 
it eliminates the little man. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is what the 
Robinson-Patman Act prevents. As I 
understand from what I have heard on 
the floor of the Senate, as well as from 
my own study, Senate bill 719 would lit- 
erally repeal the Robinson-Patman Act, 
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If it were repealed we would go back 
to the Clayton antitrust law. In that 
way we would be making progress in re- 
verse. We would be going back to a con- 
dition which was remedied 15 years ago, 
and yet some persons would say that we 
would thereby make a substantial gain 
for free enterprise. To me that is non- 
sense, 

Mr. LONG. I completely agree with 
the Senator from Minnesota. The study, 
which I shall later place in the Recorp, 
shows that the average net profit on in- 
dividual sales in the large stores is only 
about 3.2 cents. It will be seen that if a 
10-percent discount were permitted to 
the large stores, which would be a 10- 
percent favoritism, they would enjoy fa- 
voritism that would amount to more 
than three times the actual profit. 

The small, independent merchant, try- 
ing to compete with the chain store in 
his own right, with the economies which 
he can effect, by being able to handle his 
own cash register and keep his own 
books—economies which the chain 
store could not bring about, because it 
would have to hire a man to keep the 
bookkeeper honest, and another man to 
watch the one who handles the cash 
register—still could not compete with 
the chain store, because the small mer- 
chant would have to pay more for his 
commodity than the price at which the 
chain store could sell the same com- 
modity. 

All of us are in favor of low prices. 
We all want low prices. However, we do 
not want to have a discriminatory pricing 
system used in such a manner as to 
destroy completely all competition. We 
must realize that if competition leaves 
the picture we will no longer be able to 
hold down prices. Men do not go into 
business for charity. They go into busi- 
ness to make a profit. They want to 
make as large a profit as they can. If we 
let them get together for the purpose of 
eliminating competition or destroying 
competition, the natural result will be 
increased prices. « 

Mr. President, we want competition. 
However, we do not want to give the 
large, powerful concerns a weapon by 
way of price discrimination which will 
enable them to destroy all their smaller 
competitors. We know that if we do 
it we will all have to pay more for a 
commodity, in the long run, than if we 
make them treat all customers alike. 

We do not want to have concerns get- 
ting together among themselves and de- 
ciding what the price of a commodity 
should be, or entering into an agree- 
ment—which perhaps could not be 
proved, except that the circumstances 
would indicate it to be true—that no 
one would cut the price. 

I heard the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska ask a question of 
the Senator from Michigan ([Mr. 
Moopy] a short time ago. He asked: 

What is wrong with a man in Detroit 
absorbing freight in order to sell some steel 
in Omaha in competition with a man who 
is doing business in Omaha? 


Mr. President, it is all right to absorb 
freight in order to sell steel. However, 
if every time a load of steel is sold we 
find that all steel concerns are charging 
the same price, we know that they are 
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not competing, but that they are agree- 
ing among themselves what the price 
ought to be and what price the public 
must pay. In that way the public is 
not getting the benefit of any price re- 
duction. Under such a system, we 
could have ten tim2s as many steel mills 
as we have today, and we would still be 
paying the same price. That is why 
we want the large concerns to come out 
into the open with their prices and to 
stop the hidden-ball play. We want 
them to let the public see what they are 
paying for the steel, in order that we 
can get more effective price competition. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to obtain 
more information on the question raised 
by the Senator from Nebraska, In the 
case to which he referred in connection 
with the pending bill, I gathered that 
the inference was that meeting the price 
would have been done in good faith in 
the Omaha market by the Chicago 
processor or the Detroit processor. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How would the de- 
termination be made of what was in 
good faith? What kind of a moral blood 
test would be run to determine what was 
in good faith under the terms of the 
pending bill? How would motives be 
determined? I think it was Dr. Mund, 
professor of economics at the University 
of Washington, at Seattle, Wash., who 
made some comment on that sub- 
ject before the Small Business Commit- 
tee. He said: 

Any effort to test the public desirability 
or permissibility of discrimination by refer- 
ence to the spirit or motive in which it is 
exercised is doomed to failure, for business, 
in the absence of charity or sentiment, is 
done for profit. 


In other words, he said that business 
is done in order to make money. I think 
that is a legitimate aspiration. However, 
in this instance, how can good faith be 
determined, without the adoption of the 
Kefauver amendment? 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the Senator 
knows that those who talk about want- 
ing to meet competition in good faith 
have not done much talking about un- 
dercutting competition. It occurs to Me 
that if a businessman in Michigan 
wants to take the customer of someone 
in Omaha, why not have him cut his 
price and thus get the business? 

However, those who propose this bill 
say they want to permit a competitor 
to meet the price. I believe the Senator 
from Minnesota will find that what those 
who oppose the bill want to do is to go 
back to a »asing-point pricing system, 
eliminate competition among themselves, 
and let every mill determine for its own 
area what the public will have to pay 
for cement, for instance; and if that mill 
cannot sell in its own area all the cement 
it can produce, because the price is too 
high, then they would let the mill dump 
the remaining cement in other areas, 
without selling below the price of the 
mills in those distant areas. 

We do not wish to permit the elimina- 
tion of the type of price competition 
which should be maintained in our 


economy. 


In the insurance-company business 
we have a situation similar to that which 
existed in the cement industry. I notice 
that when my State desires to take out 
insurance, and requests sealed bids, all 
the bids are identical. Of course, we 
know that occurs because all the insur- 
ance companies have agreed to charge 
the same rates, but in their case they 
are subject to a casualty-rating system, 
in practically every State, which tells 
them what their rates shall be. That is 
done in order to prevent them from 
charging the public too much. 

If the cement companies and the steel 
companies would like to be subject to 
regulation, and would like to let the Gov- 
ernment tell them what prices they could 
charge, I say they might have a good 
case. However, if they do not want to 
ask for regulation in a free, competitive 
economy, but, instead, desire to do busi- 
ness in the way the ordinary business 
does, then why should not they accept 
the hazard of price competition among 
themselves, rather than attempt to elim- 
inate it by a _ basing-point pricing 
system? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have the Senator give us his interpreta- 
tion of how this bill would, in itself pro- 
vide a sort of smoke screen for a new type 
of basing-point system. I recall that the 
Senator made some comment on that 
point. I understand that there is within 
the confines of this bill, which appears 
to be so pure and so innocuous, and 
which is said to be for the purpose of 
permitting competition, an arrangement 
which actually would provide a new 
method for a basing-point system, one 
which has not been developed up to now. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. It is very easy to 
see how that could be done under this 
bill. The basing-point pricing system 
was one by which all manufacturers of 
cement would charge identically the 
same price, no matter where the cement 
was sold; and if sealed bids were re- 
quested, all the bids would be found to 
be identical. Theoretically, all the com- 
panies were mindreaders, and thus were 
able to know exactly what all the other 
companies would charge. In such a sit- 
uation, if conspiracy were charged, 
there was great difficulty in proving the 
charge under the antitrust laws. That 
situation existed for over 70 years. 

Of course, the Government knew that 
something was fishy; the Government 
knew that such things did not happen 
solely by accident, and that the compa- 
nies had found some means of elimi- 
nating competition among themselves. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Ishall yield in a moment. 

In that case the Government could 
not find that there had been a so-called 
Gary dinner, because when the Gary 
dinners were outlawed by the antitrust 
laws, the companies stopped holding 
Gary dinners, but found other means of 
eliminating competition among their 
various competitors. 

However, the Government was able to 
prove that although the various con- 
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cerns were discriminating left and right 
in prices, in getting business in distant 
markets, no matter how 1auch they dis- 
criminated, they always arrived at iden- 
tical prices for every competitor. If 10 
concerns were competing for business, 
each of them discriminated in price in 
all sorts of fashions; yet all of them 
arrived at the same price, down to the 
tenth figure beyond the decimal point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words. there 
was identity of price at a given locality. 
although prices differed as between 
localities. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. If I may be par- 
doned for a reference to my own State. 
let me say that in Louisiana steel would 
sell for one price at Baton Rouge, at an- 
other price at Port Allen, and at another 
price at New Orleans: yet if sealed bids 
were requested, and if 10 concerns sub- 
mitted sealed bids, all the bids of all the 
concerns would be found to be the same 
at any given locality. 

The same situation existed in the case 
of cement. 

It was by proving that the concerns 
were arriving at identical prices that the 
Federal Trade Commission managed to 
convince the courts that there existed 
a basing-point pricing system which had 
the effect of eliminating price competi- 
tion in the cement industry. Because 
that was established, the court declared 
that system to be illegal, because it was 
in restraint of trade and was in violation 
of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I wish to complete this 
point, please, before I yield. 

Mr. President, that case took 14 years 
in proceedings and in trials, before it was 
decided by the Supreme Court. In that 
case the Federal Trade Commission lis- 
tened to 49,000 pages of testimony. Mr. 
President, the MacArthur hearings were 
nothing, as compared to what the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission went through in 
the Cement Institute case. It also took 
50,000 pages of exhibits to prove the case. 
After 14 years, the Court finally out- 
lawed that basing-point pricing system. 
Yet, now we see an effort being made, by 
means of this bill, to permit the same 
thing to be done all over again, by inno- 
cently setting up good faith as a com- 
plete defense, and writing a committee 
report which, in my opinion, would make 
it possible for the same basing-point 
pricing system to be arrived at all over 
again. 

Now I yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, prob- 
ably the Senator from Louisiana remem- 
bers the days of the depression; I know 
I do. I do not know, whether he is old 
enough to remember them. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not a fact that 
in Louisiana in those depression days 
people burned gas—of course, the Sen- 
ator knows what gas is—in lieu of coal, 
and therefore the miners o: coal in West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and 
other States starved; they were not even 
able to buy sugar. Is not that true? 

I ask that the Recorp show that the 
Senator from Louisiana, by nodding his 
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head, has indicated that he agrees with 
me. 

May I asl: the Senator if it is not also 
a fact, based upon the idea that it would 
be fine, if it could be worked out na- 
tionally—but I am afraid it could not 
be—for the rates for coal to be main- 
tained on a competitive basis as between 
the various coal fields, not on a basis— 
and I say this with the utmost respect 
for the able Senator from Louisiana, be- 
cause I do not think he understands the 
situation, because he does not come from 
a coal-producing State—that the rates 
for coal are competitive on coal, without 
regard to, let us say, sugar in Louisiana, 
cotton from other States, or various 
other commodities? I ask the Senator 
from Louisiana, if we are going into this 
matter, we ought to go into it on a whole- 
sale basis. Is not that correct? 

Mr. LONG. That is entirely true. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is, we should 
go into it for the purposes of taking care 
of the situation on a wholesale basis, 
should we not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield me 10 
additional minutes? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, who 
controls the rest of the time? I should 
like to ask a few more questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is in control of 


the time. 
Mr. LONG. I regret that my time 
is limited. I agree with the statement 


made by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

I should like to explain, in reference 
to the question asked me by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HumpHrey], how a basing- 
point-price system could be set up. I 
mentioned that before the Supreme 
Court in proving that the case involved 
a situation where price competition was 
being eliminated, an enormous amount 
of evidence was presented to prove the 
identity of prices at all the delivered 
points, and the identity of bids. Sena- 
tors will note that the majority report 
on S. 719 on page 6, makes this state- 
ment: 

Where sellers are in fact engaged in price 
competition, there is no limitation upon 
the frequency or regularity with which they 
may meet the equally low price of a competi- 
tor, absent any agreement or understanding 
tending to conspiracy. This is particular- 
ly true with reference to freight absorption 
so as to permit sellers to compete in distant 
markets with more favorable located come 
petitors. 


Mr. President, that is to say that all 
of the evidence which was presented in 
the Cement Institute case would be 
meaningless if presented in court, and 
that it should not at all tend to prejudice 
the court against the defendant. On 
the surface, the situation might smell 
to high heaven, but the court would not 
be permitted to base its decision upon 
the obvious absence of price competition. 
Then, on page 7 of the report we see 
this statement: 

When a seller absorbs freight in good 
faith to meet the lower price of a competi- 
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tor who is located closer to a customer, and 
thereby enjoys the benefit of lower trans- 
portation charge, he is merely reducing his 
price in good faith to meet the equally low 
price of a competitor. Dicta in the Cement 
case to the contrary has been superseded by 
the holding of the Supreme Court in the 
Standard Oil case. 


Mr. President, where did the Standard 
Oil case hold anything like thai? It did 
not say anything at all about it. The 
Standard Oil case was not a basing-point 
case; but here we find the Senate com- 
mittee putting that language into the 
mouth of the Court, to have it deter- 
mined legislatively by a committee re- 
port that all this is being done in good 
faith where the producers arrive at 
identical prices. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
would the Senator, as an attorney, sim- 
ply make note of the fact that the com- 
mittee has carefully guarded itself by 
referring to “dicta in the Cement Insti- 
tute case,” which means so much extra 
fluff which was tossed into the decision. 
It has no point at all. It is merely a little 
window dressing, but it makes it appear 
as though the whole Cement case de- 
cision was overruled. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. Furthermore, in 
the Cement case, the Court made the 
point that the steel company case had 
the effect of holding that wherr one per- 
son, even in good faith, adopts the pric- 
ing system of another concern as his own 
pricing system, he is thereby not in good 
faith; and the committee report, in the 
opinion of the junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana, would reverse the decision in the 
Staley case, which was one of the bases 
upon which the Court decided the 
Cement Institute Co. case, 

I would now also like to read this 
comment in the majority report: 

The amendment to the Clayton Act here 
proposed and the Supreme Court decision 
in the Standard Oil case will eliminate fur- 
ther need for legislation under the Clayton 
Act as to freight absorption. 


That is tantamount to saying that in 
the opinion of the committee a basing- 
point bill will not be needed now in order 
to legalize basing-point prices; this bill 
is going to take care of that. It goes 
on to say: 

The enactment of this amendment would 
make it clear that freight absorption for 
proper purposes, approved by the Congress 
and the public, and herein described, is 
within the provision of the good-faith pro. 
viso of section 2 of the Clayton Act as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court in the Standard 
Oil Co. case. 


That is on page 7 of the report. 

What this bill is intended to do is ob- 
vious. It is intended to permit the ce- 
ment companies—and, I would assume, 
the steel companies and probably all the 
paper companies and others—to go back 
to using a basing-point pricing system. 

In doing so, it would strike at the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, which was passed, 
first, for the purpose of protecting inde- 
pendent merchants, and, second, in order 
to outlaw a basing-point pricing sys- 
tem; and in so doing, it would deny the 
independent merchants of the Nation 
the protection which they have so long 
had under the Robinson-Patman Act. 
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Now, much as some Senators talk 
about desiring competition, it is pretty 
clear that there cannot be competition 
unless there are competitors. Unless we 
see to it that the independent merchants 
have a fair chance to compete with the 
large concerns, unless we see to it that 
those who are selling goods to both large 
and small give the small-business man 
the same break they give the large con- 
cern in selling their goods, the large con- 
cerns are going to drive the small ones 
out of business. That is abundantly 
clear. 

It is strange to the junior Senator 
from Louisiana that some of those who 
are advocating this bill should say, 
“This bill changes the antitrust laws, 
this expands and extends the Supreme 
Court decision,” while others say, “All 
this bill does is to make the statutory 
laws conform to the Supreme Court 
decision.” Actually, we know that this 
will go beyond the Supreme Court de- 
cision. It will make it so difficult for the 
small-business man to obtain any ac- 
tion under the law that we might as well 
not have the Robinson-Patman Act at 
all. Therefore, those of us who are op- 
posing this bill believe that if it is per- 
mitted te pass, it will be the death knell 
of a tremendous number of small inde- 
pendent merchants. 

The junior Senator from Louisiana 
this morning asked the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor)], who authored 
the majority report, whether it would 
be legal for the Morton Salt Co. to re- 
duce its price to the A. & P. and the other 
five major chain stores which had been 
favored by a 10-percent discount, if they 
found some small competitor of the 
Morton Salt Co. which was willing to 
do the same thing; and the Senator 
from Maryland answered that that 
would not be legal under the bill which 
is pending before the Senate. Mr. 
President, that is not what the 
court thought. The dissenting opinion, 
written by Mr. Justice Black, very 
clearly spelled out that that is exactly 
the kind of thing which would happen 
if the Supreme Court so decided, even 
without.Senate bill 719. They did not 
need that in order to doit. I read what 
Mr. Justice Reed said in that case, quot- 
ing from about the middle of page 12 
of the dissent: 

Yet adoption of petitioner's position— 


Meaning the good-faith defense of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana— 
would permit a seller of nationally distrib- 
uted goods to discriminate in favor of large 
chain retailers, for the seller to give the 
large retailer a price lower than that charged 
to small retailers, and could then completely 
justify its discrimination by showing that 
the large retailer had first obtained the same 
low price from a local low-cost producer of 
competitive goods. 


Mr. President, when the junior Senator 
from Louisiana asked the Senator from 
Maryland if this bill would permit that, 
he said it would not. When I asked the 
Senator from Colorado {Mr. JoHNSON] 
if the bill would permit that, he also 
said it would not. Yet, Mr. President, 
that is what three Justices of the Su- 
preme Court thought about it. 
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The Senator from Colorado made a 
statement to the effect that the junior 
Senator——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President. I 
yield the Senator from Louisiana such 
additional time as he may require. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I do not need to plead 
ignorance about the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana case. Possibly some 
Senators might want to plead ignorance 
about it, but I have made a careful analy- 
sis of the case. It was a case in which 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
was discriminating in favor of four large 
customers, and those large customers 
were receiving a 2-cent additional dis- 
count from the Standard Oil, and in turn, 
reducing the price 3 cents a gallon and 
ruining competitors who were not so 
favored. 

Of course, we are all in favor of the 
Standard Oil Co. reducing its prices. 
In Louisiana we would be pleased 
to see them do so, but we do not think 
they should reduce their prices to only 
four customers. We think that when 
they reduce their prices, they should re- 
duce them to everyone. We are for lower 
prices for everyone, not merely for lower 
prices to help to create a monopoly, or 
for some other improper purpose. We 
are for lower prices for the benefit of 
all consumers. We do not think that 
lower prices, when engaged in for the 
purpose of destroying competition, in the 
long run, help anyone. 

Mr. President, I think Senators would 
be interested to look at the so-called 
Mother Hubbard case in which the Gov- 
ernment alleged that 75 percent of the 
filling stations in America are owned by 
the large oil companies. I have been 
told that those companies built only 4 
percent of the stations. How did they 
get the other 71. percent? They got 
many of them by means of their dis- 
criminatory pricing, in large measure. 
In the old days when great trusts were 
being built, it was the usual practice, 
I am informed, for large concerns to re- 
duce the price to one station and leave 
the price higher to another station. It 
would not be long before the station 
which was receiving a discriminatory 
price would drive the other station out 
of business. Then the oil company 
would buy the unfortunate man’s sta- 
tion for a mere pittance. It could then 
run the station across the street out of 
business by raising the price of his gaso- 
line and lowering the price of gasoline 
to the newly acquired station. 

At all events, they now own 75 percent 
of the filling stations. The kind of thing 
we see in the case of the gasoline in- 
dustry leaves the independent owner 
completely at the mercy of the large oil 
companies. They already have 75 per- 
cent of the stations, and have only 25 
percent to go. As to the Standard Oil 
Co. decision, the chances are that the 
large oil companies would not have too 
much difficulty in taking care of the re- 
maining 25 percent of the independent 
filling stations if they so desired. 
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I should hate to have happen to the 
independent merchants selling drugs, 
groceries, hardware, and drygoods what 
has happened in the case of gasoline sta- 
tions being taken over by the large com- 
panies. I should hate to see the day 
come when the 100 largest retailers in 
the United States no longer do 15 percent 
of the Nation’s business, but do 85 or 
90 percent of it. If we are going to pre- 
vent that situation, in my opinion, we 
had better see to it that the large con- 
cerns do not receive the favoritism that 
would enable them to drive the small- 
business concerns out of business. 

Mr. HUIAPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator is familiar with what happened in 
the prodr'ce business in the rural areas 
of the country, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of small firms, independently 
owned and operated, were driven out of 
business by Swift & Co., Armour, and 
other large concerns. First of all, they 
put trucks on the road, paid higher 
prices, and brought commodities into the 
market. They drove the little firms out 
of business and then dropped the num- 
ber of deliveries of commodities. 

That is another example of what hap- 
pened in the oil business. The only 
thin, that stopped them, according to 
the record, was the Robinson-Patman 
Act which was passed in the late 1930’s. 

Will the Senator from Louisiana dif- 
ferentiate for the Senator from Minne- 
sota between Senate bill 719 and the 
conditions which existed under the Clay- 
ton antitrust law before the enactment 
of the Robinson-Patman Act? What is 
the difference, if any? 

Mr. LONG. Before the Robinson- 
Patman Act was passed one of the main 
differences was that the old good-faith 
defense was wide open; anyone could 
discriminate as much as he wanted to. 
That is one of the main differences. 

Then, too, there was no limit upon 
quantity discounts. If the A. & P. or 
the Safeway stores or other large chain 
stores were able to buy in enormous 
quantities, there was no limit as to how 
far a supplier could discriminate in price 
based upon quantity discounts. 

Then if discrimination was driving one 
small merchant out of business he could 
get no protection unless it were shown 
that competition was being injured all 
over the market area. All of that, of 
course, will go by the board if we open 
up any one of these loopholes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What does Senate 
bill 719 do? 

Mr. LONG. The good-faith defense 
will be a big enough loophole for all the 
farge concerns to get through. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam wondering if the 
Senator from Louisiana is about to con- 
clude his remarks, so that the Senator 
from Nevada [{Mr. MALONE] may pro- 
ceed. If the Senator cares to make 
further remarks later, I shall be glad to 
remain. 

Mr. LONG. I shall coaclude in a few 
moments. 
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Mr. President, let us look at the things 
that have been going on in this country, 
and which are going on up to the present 
time. In my opinion, one of the most 
favorable decisions for small business 
was the decision in the case of Federal 
Trade Commission against Morton Salt 
Co., decided in Three Hundred and 
Thirty-fourth United States Reports, 
at page 337. In that case it was found 
that the Morton Salt Co. had been giv- 
ing major discounts to large concerns. 
If a concern purchased less than a car- 
load, they would buy their salt at $1.60 
If it purchased a carload lot, they would 
pay somewhat less. If they purchased 
more than 50,000 cases in 12 months, 
they would pay $1.35 per case. 

The difference was such that the inde- 
pendent merchant, owning one little 
store, had to pay more than 10 percent 
over what the five largest chain stores 
of the Nation had to pay. There are 
only five chains in the Nation big enough 
to buy salt in large enough quantities 
to get the benefit of the full discount. 
They are American Stores, National Tea 
Co., Kroger Grocery Co., Safeway Stores, 
Inc., and the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. 

The Court, in its decision, very wisely 
said that this was an unjustified quan- 
tity discount and that the discount was 
such that it endangered the existence of 
the independent competitors of the five 
chain operators. The effect of the deci- 
sion was that quantity discounts would 
have to be limited to what could be justi- 
fied by the economics of mass distribu- 
tion or the economics of mass produc- 
tion, and the burden was upon the Mor- 
ton Salt Co. to prove that there was a 
sufficient saving to justify the tremen- 
dous discounts. The result was that the 
discounts were prohibited. 

Of course, once these large concerns 
find a loophole through the law big 
enough for all of them to get through, 
the law will be useless. Only one open- 
ing is needed to get through a fence 
or one door to enter a house. Once 
these large concerns find a loophole as 
big as the one provided by this bill, and 
they can find a small competitor who 
would offer to sell at a very low price to 
the five great chain concerns, the Morton 
Salt Co. would then be justified in re- 
ducing its price to whatever price the 
small concern offered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If even small busi- 
ness would offer a low price to one of 
the big corcerns, then under the report 
which accompanies the bill the Morton 
Salt Co. could seli to all the five big 
concerns and give them these discounts 
and discriminate against the small-busi- 
ness men. Is that not correct? 

Mr. LONG. I believe that is true. It 
is also the opinion of the Senator from 
Louisiana that it would be a completely 
open question, but that it might be pos- 
sible, even without any offer being made 
by any competitor, for discrimination to 
be practiced on the theory that unless 
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it were the five major chain concerns 
might mine their own salt. That would 
be an open question. There is no way 
we could be sure that that would not 
be a good defense unless and until we 
had several years to litigate the matter 
and the Supreme Court had passed on 
the question. 

The Court pointed out in that case, 
Mr. President, that even though salt were 
only a minor item in the sales of a grocery 
store, to permit this kind of discrimina- 
tion in the sale of salt would mean that 
the same kind of practice would have to 
be permitted with regard to all the other 
things a grocery store carries, and that 
would mean, if it were done and practiced 
in that fashion, that all the independent 
merchants could conceivably be injured 
in business; many of them run out of 
business. 

I should like to read the Court's lan- 
guage from volume 334, United States 
Reports, page 48: 

It is also argued that respondent's less- 
than-carload sales are very small in com- 
parison with the total volume of its busi- 
ness and for that reason we should reject 
the Commission's finding that the effect of 
the carload discrimination may substantially 
lessen competition and may injure competi- 
tion between purchasers wio are granted and 
those who are denied this discriminatory dis- 
count. To support this argument, reference 
is made to the fact that salt is a small item 
in most wholesale and retail businesses and 
in consumers’ budgets. For several reasons 
we cannot accept this contention. 

There are many articles in a grocery store 
that, considered separately, are comparatively 
small parts of a merchant's stock. Congress 
intended to protect a merchant from com- 
petitive injury attributable to discriminatory 
prices on any or all goods sold in interstate 
commerce, whether the particular goods con- 
stituted a major or minor portion of his 
stock. Since a grocery store consists of 
many comparatively small articles, there is 
no possible way effectively to protect a grocer 
from discriminatory prices except by apply- 
ing the prohibitions of the act to each indi- 
vidual article in the store. 


Mr. President, that seems pretty 
clearly to demonstrate that the pending 
bill is extremely dangerous to small busi- 
ness. The bill is an attempt to expand 
and broaden one of the worst setbacks 
the small-business people have taken be- 
fore the courts in recent times. There- 
fore the junior Senator from Louisiana 
submits that either the bill should be 
drastically amended to reverse its orig- 
inal purpose, or else it should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RecorpD as a 
part of my remarks excerpts from the 
November issue of the National City 
Bank (N. Y.) Monthly Letter on Eco- 
nomic Conditions Government Finance, 
dealing with the 100 largest retailers. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue 100 LaRGEestT RETAILERS 

A group of the country’s 100 largest retail 
trade corporations, based upon volume of 
sales reported for the 1948 calendar or near- 
est fiscal year, shows a combined total of 
sales exceeding $19,000,000,000. Despite the 
fact that their sales more than trebled during 
the past 10 years, they still represent about 
the same proportion, around 15 percent, ot 
the national totals, which according to the 
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Department of Commerce expanded from 
$38,000,000,000 in 1938 to $130,000,000,000 
in 1948. An important factor in the in- 
crease of dollar sales was, of course, the 
general inflation in incomes and prices. The 
rise in average retail prices amounted to 91 
percent over the period. 

On the $19,000,000,000 of sales last year by 
the 100 largest organizations, the average 
net profit was 314 cents per sales dollar. The 
average for 18 food chains was 1.3 cents, for 
25 variety and other chains 5.1 cents for 52 
department and specialty stores 4.1 cents, 
and for 5 mail-order houses 5.6 cents, 

Of this over-all average profit of 312 cents, 
1', cents was distributed in preferred and 
common dividends, while 2 cents was rein- 
vested for improvements and additions to 
store properties and equipment, and for 
building up working capital to handle the 
increased dollar volume of business. 

The accompanying list of the 100 largest 
retailers is based upon publicly reported 
sales, and includes several which not only 
operate stores but also process food or manu- 
facture clothing, shoes, and other goods. 

These 100 organizations operate a total 
of 29,278 stores of widely varying size. They 
range from the small drug or shoe store 
having sales of a few thousand dollars 
monthly, to supermarkets grossing over 
$1,000,000 annually, and to a mammoth 
department store, carrying over 400,000 sepa- 
rate items of almost everything under the 
sun, and having sales ir. the Christmas sea- 
son exceeding $1,000,000 daily. The group 
furnishes employment to a total of approxi- 
mately 1,145,000 men and women, and is 
owned by 769,000 registered shareholders, 
many of whom are also employees. 


Composite income account of the 100 largest 
retail trade organizations reporting for the 
year 1948 








Total Cents per 

(millions) | sales dollar 

ieililepuandtaidicacamiacin i anginiitialienaiiniatinanesl — 
Net sales ‘ icnimeeie $19, 258 100, 0 
Net earnings before taxes_....-. 1,114 5.8 
Federal income taxes.........- 431 2.3 
OS Ee 683 3.5 
Dividends paid. .........-.-- 298 15 
385 | 2.0 


Income reinvested . .......--.- 





100 largest United States retail trade corpo- 
rations, based upon reporte? sales for 1948, 
calendar or nearest fiscal year 


[In millions of dollars] 
Chains—Food: 


Albers Super Markets.........-.... 46 
American Stores O0.......--ccncscuse 417 
Ee: Cy DORA Gee cen snsntmeceusiind 100 
Colonial Qterel...nocqsactconensucece 169 
Dixie-Home Stores...............- 42 
First National Stores............... 354 
PO A ee 69 
WeOE Fer Beales... ncccensnsmanencane 142 
Ol 116 
rent A. & PF. TOG Obsnsccccndsocis 2, 837 
PEE TOR DOs cs cncscccddstecsien 154 
ROE Osncc cxcndnccetencsicsiant 826 
Lucky Stoeres..........c-cccsnceuse 31 
Watioel: TOA Den nciindncinsiunichnintas a 
| .. 69 
Safeway Stores...........-.. niente 1,277 
tOm GRA BOD. enanccocnncaseucene 46 
Winn & Lovett Grocery Co.....-.. o 81 
Chains—Variety, etc.: 
A. 8. Beck Ghoe OCorp.......cccccce 42 
Davega Stores Co............0.-.-.- 25 
Edison Bros. Stores............... 75 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc_........... ao 183 
Wu Zs Giisscnccocneseemmmare - 234 
Bie Ete: SOND Sis er cttinticen nine ntatnneiin 102 
Rats Drug C0...cccccccenccnncoene 27 
Ch DD, BN Ci ncwencmncnedweuna o 35 
Se ee ee » 2 
S. H. Bress & Od.nccecace nermnians - 165 
McCrory Stores Corp.............. 98 
McLellan Stores Corp.......-.-... Pn 56 
Melville Shoe Corp............... - 84 
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Chains—Variety, etc.—Continued 


G. ©. BERD. COsenccscncceeceace 138 
we 6 
a: 0, POWORTY 00. nnncocemacqaeece 135 
Peoples Drug Stores............... 47 
Reliable Stores Corp..........-.... 25 
PONE TIPU, BAG, ci cn cicccdnssveuntd 174 
Shoe Corp. of America............ 38 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co............ 44 
United Cigars-Whelan Stores...... 77 
EE I cenrnst ccieddrnebemaineen 163 
Western Auto Supply Co_..-.-.---. 126 
fh eo i: 624 
Mail order: 
BEDOR'S BGs vdctieutkcsdcedasuneseus 188 
Montgomery Ward & Co-.-......-..- 1,212 
National Bellas Hess.............. 27 
Sears, Roebuck & Co-.............. 2, 296 
oe 
Department and specialty: 

pe oe. ee || 
Associated Dry Goods Corp-.....-.... 151 
REMEe BOO. CUD vcccccscentssscuss 33 
te OE iii nitnddsndinatiunensecdaes 39 
Ninh cehnatddaccien 84 
Broadway Department Store........ 54 
Lane Gryant, INO. .cccccsncanscocess *36 
OE SO caneisiniennndeneacadee 117 
a ee 27 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co_........... 69 
eee WEE On cn ncoueenscccccwcne 168 
Consolidated Retail Stores_._.......- 36 
Crowley, Milner & Co............... 26 
I Ra iid ctutinneninials 32 
Emporium Capwell Corp__..-......- 63 
QC a 37 
Federated Department Stores.......- 347 
Marshall Field & Co................ 225 
SE gc mes tcmnenbnaiiwncn sachin 307 
ENESCO ccnnaccnenéotmedtonpe 95 
Grayson-Robinson Stores........... 74 
See NOR: DONG. .cccidincwwntbedio 29 
TERS TON: | Rich ddd ccmndicccuide 40 
Hearn Department Stores_.......... 34 
NG BO centcicmernmnddcnccinndumm@es 83 
BEE Enincenamnmmsmenauahwante 42 
eee, a, ee 54 
Howard Stores Corp................ 31 
Interstate Department Stores__.___- 67 
PEE OOD ncickiecncdacacsewen 29 
Lerner Stores. Corp... .nsccnnsee 127 
of Se ee eee 315 
I NOU an teib nth iat eieicniacccia- wines Sebtiones 36 
Mangel Stores Corp................ 27 
May Department Stores Co_........ 407 
See Ob SOE COD i ccccncncmeenee 44 
Mercantile Stores Co........._..._. 119 
RMP OWTONE OOo oc cuanccdsucdkodace 28 
National Department Stores Co____. 90 
SNE BI icuiermsasdseumewiaacielndud maak: 39 
oO ED OG) oa ciitoncmndlnceuwe 885 
SD caine naniicumacdetinuiietion 49 
I TE MD ia cir sicee sicaensncnslbiinessn 41 
Rike-Kumler Co_......- Redineienenne 29 
Ba. Gonuster @ Od... ..cccccccencca 41 
Scruggs-Vandv't-Barney _._.....___- 57 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Co_............. 48 
TG Sei Balccuuaicttn 25 
Western Department Stores____..__- 30 
RN I 6. sittecinncudnncaiveed 60 
Woodward & Lothrop_..........__.- 39 
ee littnsinnntanriediincsnndnX 37 
713 months. 

?8 months. 


The above classifications are not clear-cut, 
and numerous companies overlap. In certain 
cases, the sales totals given include some 
wholesale as well as retail business. The 
list excludes several of the larger stores 
which do not publish sales figures, such as 
B. Altman & Co., Block & Kuhl Co., J. L. 
Hudson Co., Stern Bros, Strawbridge & 
Clothier, and John Wanamaker. 

As shown by the composite income ac- 
count, one of the major items of expense in 
retailing today, aside from the cost of goods 
purchased, and from wages and salaries, is 
taxes. Federal income-tax liability of this 
group for 1948 totaled $431,000,000, which 
represented an average of 2.3 cents out of 
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every sales dollar. Total direct taxes—Fed- 
eral, State, local, and foreign, but excluding 
sales taxes collected from customers—ac- 
cording to complete tax details reported by 
companies having over four-fifths of the 
total net income, may be estimated for the 
entire group at approximately 625,000,000. 
This represented an average of about 3.2 
cents per sales dollar, or $21,300 per store, 
or $546 per employee. It is more than twice 
as large as the dividends, totaling $298,000,- 
000, paid to shareholders. The latter’s in- 
vestment at the year-end aggregated 
$4,100,000,000, or $3,600 per employee, com- 
puted on net assets at their stated book 
values, which in most cases are far below 
present-day replacement costs. 

Although detailed expense figures show- 
ing wage and salary payments are not re- 
ported by most retailers, 22 of the larger 
organizations that do give such data showed 
total payrolls of $869,000,000, which was 
more than 9 times the $91,000,000 dividends 
paid by the same companies. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. MALONE]. 

May I inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
if there are to be any more speakers after 
the Senator from Nevada concludes his 
remarks tonight? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe not. But 
before the Senator from Nevada begins 
his speech I should like to ask him to 
yield to me so I may place two matters 
in the Recorp. I believe there will be no 
more speeches on the bill this evening. 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee for 
that purpose. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me under date of August l, 
1951, by Stephen J. Spingarn, member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, relating 
to Senate bill 719. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
August 1, 1951. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFavuver: On April 18, 1951, 
the Federal Trade Commission in a report to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on S. 719, 
the pending basing-point bill, made a spe- 
cific recommendation for amendment to 
meet our objections to the bill. You have 
today orally requested my opinion whether 
certain amendments to S. 719, which differ 
somewhat in form from the amendment pre- 
viously proposed by the Commission would 
substantially meet our objections. 

My understanding of the amendments that 
you now propose to S. 719, as reported to the 
Senate, are as follows: 

1. On page 2, line 5, after the word “com- 
vetitor” insert a comma and the following: 
“unless the effect of the discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce.” 

2. On page 2, lines § through 9, strike out 
the colon and all of the proviso which fol- 
lows it. 

Subject to one qualification, I believe that 
the foregoing amendments would substan- 
tially carry out the underlying purposes of 
the Commission's previous recommendation 
on the bill. The only qualification is that if 
the foregoing amendments were adopted, 
subsection (b) of section 2 of the Clayton 
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Act, as amended (which is another subsec- 
tion of the same section of that act which 
this bill would amend), would still contain 
a proviso dealing with the good-faith defense 
which, as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
in the Standard Oil Co. decision last Jan- 
uary, would be different from and inconsist- 
ent with your proposed amendments quoted 
above. The existing proviso in section 2 (b) 
reads as follows: “Provided, however, That 
nothing herein contained shall prevent a 
seller rebutting the prima facie case thus 
made by showing that his lower price or the 
furnishing of services or facilities to any pur- 
chaser or purchasers was made in good faith 
to meet an equally low price of a competitor, 
or the services or facilities furnished by a 
competitor.” 

I would therefore recommend that, if the 
two amendments to S. 719 set out above are 
made, a further amendment should be 
adopted striking out from section 2 (b) of 
the Clayton Act the proviso above quoted 
and ending that subsection (b) with a pe- 
riod after the phrase “an order terminating 
the discrimination.” This would eliminate 
a possible future source of confusion and un- 
certainty as to the status of the good-faith 
defense. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN J. SPINGARN, 
Commissioner, 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today I gave my answer to the first 
point set forth in the report of the 
Small Business Committee in favor of 
the bill. I did not give my answers to 
the other nine points. I have a memo- 
randum of my answers to the other nine 
points which I had intended to present 
to the committee. I now ask unanimous 
consent that the memorandum answer- 
ing the other nine points in favor of the 
passage of the bill may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


2.S.719 WOULD ELIMINATE THE PRESENT CON- 
FUSION SURROUNDING FREIGHT ABSORPTION 
AND THE MEETING OF COMPETITION IN GOOD 
FAITH—BY CLARIFYING EXISTING LAW, THE 
BILL WOULD REMOVE UNCERTAINTY FROM THE 
MINDS OF HONEST BUSINESSMEN INTENT ON 
COMPETING VIGOROUSLY AND EFFECTIVELY 


Of all the arguments advanced on behalf 
of S. 719, perhaps the most persistent is the 
contention that legislation is necessary in 
order to eliminate the confusion surround- 
ing the question of freight absorption. In 
the last Congress this argument was made 
again and again; S. 1008 was needed in order 
to clarify the right of businessmen to absorb 
freight. Apparently this same argument has 
been reiterated, ad nauseam, before the 
Senate Small Business Committee. 

Since what is being urged—at least pub- 
licly—is the right to absorb freight inde- 
pendently to meet individual competitive sit- 
uations, the witnesses supporting S. 719 have 
no grounds for their uncertainty. That the 
present law permits individual firms to ab- 
sorb freight independently has been made 
clear over and over again. The Federal Trade 
Commission has time and again stated that 
freight absorption is not illegal, per se. De- 
spite many attempts in various quarters to 
create confusion as to the Commission’s posi- 
tion, its stand on this point has always been 
the same—tfreight absorption in and of it- 
self is not illegal. The Commission, itself, 
has taken notice of these attempts to con- 
fuse its position. In a press release of June 
10, 1950, accompanying its cease-and-desist 
order in the Corn Products case, the Commis- 
sion said: 

“Some statements made in newspapers 
and over the radio failed to make clear that 
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the proposed order would prohibit use of 
basing-point and zone systems of pricing 
only when such systems involve concerted 
action, conspiracy, or unlawful agreements 
among sellers of corn products.” 

Moreover, as recently as June 15 of this 
year the Commission in a proposed order 
in its present steel case, involving the use 
of the basing-point system by almost the 
entire steel industry of the country, stated: 

“The Federal Trade Commission is not 
acting to prohibit or interfere with de- 
livered pricing or freight absorption as such 
when innocently and independently pur- 
sued, regularly or otherwise, with the result 
of promoting competition.” 

But the supporters of S. 719 are not satis- 
fied with these statements by the Commis- 
sion. They do not make the outright accu- 
sation that the Commission is lying. They 
merely state that they are uncertain. If 
the Commission is not a high enough au- 
thority to suit them, then let us turn to the 
statement by the President in vetoing the 
predecessor measure, S. 1008. Here is what 
the President had to say: 

“Thus it is quite clear that there is no 
bar to freight absorption or delivered prices 
as such.” 

Mr. President, I ask how many assurances 
do our opponents want? 

In view of the obvious legality of freight 
absorption, the insistent arguments for fur- 
ther clarification can only lead to one of 
two conclusions—either the supporters of S. 
719 are uninformed as to the status of the 
law, or the real goal is something more 
than the right to absorb freight independ- 
ently. In regard to the first possibility, a 
majority of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee in behalf of S. 719 seemed to be unin- 
formed on the legal points at issue. This, 
of course, could be expected since most of 
these witnesses were businessmen rather 
than lawyers. The one lawyer who did ap- 
pear in support of the measure, the counsel 
for the Westvaco subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Food & Chemical Corp., conceded that 
under the law as it now stands, independent 
freight absorption is probably permissible. 
It is interesting to note that not a single 
witness advanced the proposition that the 
law as it now stands prohibits freight ab- 
serption per se. They were all just worried; 
they wanted further clarification. 

The other possibility, of course, is that the 
real objective of S. 719 is something more 
than its stated purpose. It is not incon- 
ceivable that what the supporters actually 
seek in S. 719 is not merely the right to 
absorb freight independently, but the right 
to absorb freight systematically, as under a 
basing-point system. During the course of 
debate on S. 1008 and in S. 719, their sup- 
porters have refrained, either deliberately or 
otherwise, from stating that such is their 
real purpose. Certainly, both of these meas- 
ures would have the practical effect of re- 
storing the basing-point system. Yet while 
its restoration is obviously one of the most 
far-reaching effects of S. 719, no one rises to 
defend the measure on these grounds. 
Rather, they confine their arguments to the 
right to absorb freight independently—a 
right which they now have under the law and 
which no'one is tr,ing to take away. 

So, Mr. President, I say on this question of 
the need for clarification, the supporters of 
S. 719 are either misinformed as to the law, 
or they are actually seeking something more 
than their stated objectives. If I am mis- 
taken—that is, if they are not misinformed 
and if they are not seeking something more 
than they profess—then I think they are 
obligated to join those of us who have pro- 
posed an amendment to S. 719, which, while 
guaranteeing the right to absorb freight in- 
dependently, prohibits the lessening of com- 
petition through the systematic absorption 
of freight. 
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3. THE OPPONENTS OF S. 719 DO NOT BELIEVE IN 
REAL COMPETITION. THEY ADVOCATE “SOFT” 
COMPETITION SIMPLY BECAUSE UNDER THAT 
KIND OF COMPETITION NOBODY GETS HURT. 
THEY FAVOR “SOFT” COMPETITION IN SPITE OF 
THE FACT THAT SUCH COMPETITION DOES NOT 
BRING BETTER GOODS TO CUSTOMERS AT LOWER 
PRICES 
Mr. President, in the course of the debates 

on S. 1008 and on 8. 719 we have heard a 

lot about “hard” and “soft” competition. 

It is maintained that the right to discrimi- 

nate results in “hard” competition, and that 

any circumscribing of this right results in 

“soft” competition. Since everybody is for 

competition, everybody must be for vigor- 

ous—that is “hard” competition. Restraints 
on the vigor of the competitive process re- 
sult in ineffective or “soft” competition, 
thereby depriving the consumer of the bene- 
fit of more goods at lower prices. In other 
words, if you want to help the competitive 
process and the consumer, you believe in 

“hard” competition; if you want to weaken 

competition and injure the consumer, you 

believe in “soft” competition. 

Of all the ideas which have been advanced 
in the course of the debates, I regard this 
as the most plausible. Yet its plausibility is 
exceeded only by its historical inaccuracy. 
In our minority report we pointed out that 
the tactics of the old trusts, such as the old 
Standard Oil Trust, around the turn of the 
century constituted the essence of “hard” 
competition. The trusts picked off their 
smaller competitors one by one through the 
use of vicious predatory practices. Their 
principal weapon was price discrimination, 
They would go into a community, cut the 
price to a level which the local producer could 
not possibly meet, drive him out of business, 
obtain a monopoly, and then raise the price 
to higher levels than ever before. The ability 
of the trusts to make these discriminatory 
invasions was based on their greater size— 
their ability to finance losses in one Com- 
munity through profits gained in other areas 
where they had already obtained a monop- 
oly. During the period when these discrimi- 
natory attacks were being made, prices of 
course were quite low; the consumer, for a 
short time benefited, but these benefits were 
only temporary. After the smaller competi- 
tors had been driven out of business, the 
trusts followed the old monopoly game of 
raising their prices to higher levels than had 
existed before the attack. This is what is 
meant by “hard” competition. But is it 
the type of competition we want in our 
economy? 

* o - * . 

Mr. President, these examples merely serve 
to illustrate the obvious fact that “hard” 
competition in the short run means monop- 
oly in the long run. It means monopoly in 
the long run because without rules to assure 
fair play, the biggest will always win out. 
That is to say, without rules to prohibit 
such unfair practices as price discrimination, 
the large concerns will always win out over 
the small. They will win out because being 
larger they can apply such practices On a 
wider scale and continue them for a longer 
duration than their smaller rivals. If we 
do not want to see the large triumph over 
the small, merely because they are large, 
we must have rules of fair play in the busi- 
ness world. And the most important of 
these rules is the Robinson-Patman Act 
which permits the large to have an advan- 
tage over the small only to the extent that 
that advantage can be justified on the basis 
of efficiency. 

Actually price discrimination is a form of 
“soft” rather than “hard” competition. It 
is “soft” competition because it is much 
easier for a seller to make price concessions 
to just a few favored buyers than to make 
a direct price cut across-the-board to all 
buyers. Price discriminations to the favored 
few are the “soft” way of competing; across- 
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the-board price reductions are the “hard” 
way of competing. Thus, it can be seen 
that the terms have been switched around 
Instead of inducing “soft” competition, the 
Robinson-Patman Act actually promotes 
“hard” competition; instead of being a form 
of “hard” competition, price discriminations 
are actually the easiest way out—they are 
“soft” competition, 

In essence, the supporters of S. 719 have 
employed a neat trick of semantics; they 
have stated that predatory attacks by large 
corporations which drive their smaller rivals 
out of business and result in the complete 
elimination of competition constitute “hard” 
competition; they have stated that attempts 
to restrain these attacks and preserve com- 
petition constitute “soft” competition; they 
have stated that the easy way of competing 
constitutes “hard” competition; and they 
have stated that the difficult way of compet- 
ing constitutes “soft” competition. With 
such a shifting of semantics, it is not sur- 
prising at all that many Members of the 
Senate are confused on this bill. 


4. S. 719, CONTRARY TO THE ARGUMENTS OF ITS 

OPPONENTS, WILL PROMOTE COMPETITION AND 
) BENEFIT THE CONSUMING PUBLIC IN THE 
+ FORM OF LOWER PRICES 


The argument that S. 719 would result in 
lower prices to the consuming public would 
indeed be valid if it were the custom of 
monopoly to charge low prices. This is true 
because S. 719 permits price discriminations 
even if they “tend to create a monopoly.” 

It is true, as I have pointed out, that large 

corporations frequently employ the tactic 
of temporarily charging low discriminatory 
prices as a means of driving their smaller 
competitors out of business and obtaining 
& monopoly position. But, as everyone 
knows, the low discriminatory prices which 
prevail during the process of destroying com- 
petition are merely transitory; they are pre- 
ludes of higher prices to come. 
+ What the consumer should be, and actu- 
ally is, interested in is not the short-range 
concessions which might be made in a dis- 
criminatory price attack, but in the long- 
range level of prices. If, as a result of dis- 
criminatory price attacks, competition is 
destroyed and the long-range level of prices 
is enhanced, the price concessions which 
were made during the attack are not worth 
the candle. The consumer obviously loses 
much more than he gains. Thus, the ques- 
tion at issue here is whether or not prices 
would be lower under monopoly—which, of 
course, could be created under 8. 719— 
than under competition. A 5-year-old child 
knows the answer. 

I would like to cite the way in which the 
infusion of competition affects monopoly- 
controlled prices. In the aluminum industry 
the Aluminum Co. of America for 
many years prior to World War II had en- 
joyed a virtual monopoly in the aluminum 
industry. However, shortly after the out- 
break of the war in August 1939 a competitor, 
the Reynolds Metal Co., began to loom 
on the horizon. In early 1940 the Aluminum 
Co. of America began to reduce its price 
from the 20-cent level which had prevailed 
without change from March 1937. The price 
was lowered from 19 to 18 to 17 cents and 
then in September 1941 to 15 cents. Mean- 
while the Reynolds Metal Co., which in 1940 
began the production of aluminum, an- 
nounced that its initial price would be ap- 
proximately 12 cents a pound, and that a 
2-cent reduction would be effected after the 
machinery and men were broken in. All of 
us have noted the tremendous expansion in 
the demand for aluminum products which 
has occurred since new competition brought 
lower prices to that industry. 

This type of example can be repeated many 
times over. It is competition, not monopoly, 
which reduces prices. It is the maintenance 
of competition not the promotion of mono- 
poly which benefits the consumer. 
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5. 8S. 719 BY PERMITTING BUSINESSMEN TO AB- 
SORB FREIGHT, WOULD BENEFIT SMALL SELLERS 
AND ENABLE THEM TO COMPETE IN DISTANT 
MARKETS. THE BILL WOULD THUS RELIEVE 
SMALL SELLERS OF THE NEED TO RELOCATE 
PRESENT FACILITIES AND TO BUILD EXPENSIVE 
BRANCH PLANTS IN OUTLYING MARKET AREAS 


First of all, I would like to point out that 
implicit in this argument is the assumption 
that small sellers are today denied the right 
to absorb freight. As I have already stated, 
the law, as it now stands, does not prohibit 
freight absorption, as such. The small sell- 
ers are free to absorb freight to their hearts’ 
content, as long as they do not participate 
in some sort of price-fixing scheme, such as 
the basing-point system. 

Hence, the argument is relevant to this 
discussion only if the supporters of S. 719 
are contending that small sellers should have 
the right to absorb freight systematically, 
as under the basing-point system. Or put 
it another way; does the basing-point system 
help small sellers to compete in distant 
markets? 

Under the basing-point system, small sell- 
ers can, Of course, compete in distant mar- 
kets—but at the expense of losing their own 
markets which are preempted by large dis- 
tant producers. As was already potnted out 
in hearings on S. 719, the steel mills in Bir- 
mingham, St. Louis, and Colorado lost a sub- 
stantial portion of their own natural mar- 
kets to the distant Northeastern mills. This, 
of course, would be expected under the bas- 
ing-point system, since the local buyer had 
no incentive to purchase from the local mill, 

I would like to cite a few examples pre- 
sented to the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee of the loss by these outlying mills of 
their own markets under the basing-point 
system, 

“The nine Alabama counties immediately 
surrounding Birmingham obtained no less 
than 37.4 percent of their structural shapes 
from distant sources, most of which (27.9 
percent) came from Chicago. The same sit- 
uation holds true with respect to the South- 
ern States, generally, with their purchases of 
structural shapes from northern mills, as a 
percent of their total purchases, ranging 
from 33.5 percent in the case of Georgia to 
82.1 percent in the case of Texas, 

* . . . * 


“In the case of plain drawn wire, although 
the Birmingham mills had a sharp freight 
advantage in Tennessee, they supplied only 
26 percent of Tennessee’s requirements. 

o * . oJ . 


“St. Louls had a ‘freight advantage’ in 
many Western States, including Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Colorado. To have supplied these areas the 
St. Louis mills would have had to produce 
more than 6,000 tons. As against a con- 
sumption figure of over 6,000 tons in its own 
natural market, the actual production of 
hot-rolled sheets by the St. Louis mills was 
only 2,647 tons. This presents a striking 
paradox. To have supplied their own nat- 
ural area the St. Louis mills would have been 
forced to triple their own output; yet at the 
time the TNEC survey was made they were 
operating at only 70 percent of capacity.” 

Because they lost their natural market to 
the northeastern mills the Birmingham, St. 
Louis, and Colorado mills then had to go into 
distant markets to find customers elsewhere, 
In selling to these distant customers they 
usually had to absorb freight, thereby taking 
a iower mill net price. 

The material presented in the hearings 
also shows that since the elimination of the 
basing-point system the Birmingham, St. 
Louis, and the Colorado mills have been en- 
joying a tremendous expansion, which the 
conservative trade journal, Business Week, 
attributes principally to the elimination of 
the basing-point system. 

Small sellers in the outlying areas who 
advocate the return of a pricing system 
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which denies them the benefit of their own 
natural location are, in effect, committing 
hara-kiri. 


6.S. 719, BY PERMITTING SELLERS TO ABSORB 
FREIGHT, WOULD BENEFIT THE SMALL BUYER 
BY FORCING A MAXIMUM NUMBER OF CON- 
CERNS TO COMPETE FOR HIS BUSINESS. 8. 719 
WOULD THUS PROTECT BUYERS BY INCREASING 
THE AMOUNT OF COMPETITION PREVAILING 
AMONG SELLERS 


The witnesses supporting S. 719 en- 
deavored to convince the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, by a form of tortured rea- 
soning, that price discrimination helps 
small buyers, that is, small merchants. 

I presume that is why small merchants, 
facing extinction in the early thirties as a 
result of the discriminatory tactics of the 
chain stores, demanded and secured the 
passage of anti-discrimination statutes in 
most of the individual States. 

I presume that is why the small mer- 
chants supported the Robinson-Patman Act 
with every resource at their command. 

And now I presume that is why the small 
merchants are now bitterly opposing the 
enactment of S. 719. 

Which are we to belleve—an awkward, 
cumbersome form of reasoning advanced by 
the bill’s supporters to the effect that mail 
merchants will be helped by this bill, or the 
reasons advanced by the small merchants, 
themselves, to the effect that they will be 
seriously injured. Who, may I ask, knows 
more about the problems of the small mer- 
chants than the small merchants them- 
selves? 

Every important organization of small 
merchants in the country, including the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, the 
National Association of Wholesale Grocers, 
the National Federation of Independent Tire 
Dealers, and the National Congress of Pe- 
troleum Retailers appeared before the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee in opposition 
to S. 719. In addition to these organiza- 
tions, individual small merchants appeared 
to give their reasons why S. 719 should not 
be enacted. 

Why are small merchants so vigorously 
opposed to price discrimination? When 
price discriminations are made, they are 
usually granted to the large merchants. It 
is the chain stores and the department 
stores which receive the benefit of price dis- 
criminations. Generally speaking, the larg- 
er the store, the more discriminations it re- 
ceives. Obviously, the small merchants do 
not want to have to pay a high price for 
their merchandise while their larger com- 
petitors are paying a low price. It is as 
simple as that. 

An example of the extent of price dis- 
criminations against small and in favor of 
large buyers was presented by Commission- 
er Stephen Spingarn, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, who cited the results of an in- 
vestigation by the Commission in a proceed- 
ing looking toward the establishment of a 
limit for the quantity pricing of tires. 

This investigation revealed that the more 
than $830,000,000 market for replacement 
tires in 1947 was divided almost equally be- 
tween less than 2 percent of about 50,000 dis- 
tributors having annual volumes of from 
$100,000 to almost $50,000,000 and more than 
98 percent of such distributors with annual 
volumes of less than $100,000. It also dis- 
closed that these relatively few large dis- 
tributors were the beneficiaries of price dis- 
criminations against the smallest distribu- 
tors in amounts ranging from about 16 per- 
cent to 30 percent on passenger tires and 
from about 20 percent to 40 percent on truck 
tires. 

In their testimony before the Senate Small 
Business Committee, the small merchants 
pointed out a number of ways in which the 
big buyers could get large price discrimina- 
tions without violating S. 719. For example, 
a chain store could take all of the output of 
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a small producer at a very low nondiscrim- 
inatory price, whose output, however, would 
be sufficient to supply only a small propor- 
tion of the chains needs. Then the chain 
could go to the big suppliers and get from 
them equally low but discriminatory prices, 
since they would merely be discriminating 
in good faith to meet a lawful price. The 
effect of such discriminations when cumu- 
lated among many items could be sufficient 
to enable the chain to drive its smaller com- 
petitors out of business and monopolize the 
market. 

In their testimony the small merchants 
and representatives of their organizations 
described the widespread concessions which 
had been customarily granted to the chain 
stores and other big buyers before the enact- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act; they 
cited instances where the chain stores were 
receiving such large discounts that they were 
able to sell their goods profitably at retail 
at a lower price than the small merchants 
could purchase them at wholesale; they in- 
dicated a complete familiarity with the good- 
faith loophole in the old Clayton Act, which, 
in their opinion, was largely responsible for 
making that law ineffective; they were quite 
outspoken in their fears that if good faith is 
once again made a complete defense it will 
destroy the Robinson-Patman Act just as it 
destroyed the Clayton Act. 

Mr. President, I hope that before taking a 
position on this measure every member of 
this body will read the statements against 8. 
719 made by these small merchants and 
their organizations. Their testimony clearly 
reveals a sound grasp of the law, a well- 
rounded knowledge of the history of price 
discrimination, and a keen awareness of the 
dangers to themselves and to the free enter- 
prise system represented by monopolistic 
practices, particularly price discrimination, 
These smrall merchants are to be found in 
large numbers throughout every State in the 
Union. They are the backbone of what we 
generally refer to as “small business.” And, 
Mr. President, they feel strongly against this 
bill—very strongly against it. 


7. THE AMENDMENT TO S. 719 PROPOSED BY THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION SHOULD BE 
REJECTIED BECAUSE IT WOULD REVERSE THE 
SUPREME COURT AND VITIATE THE PURPOSES 
OF THIS BILL 


The amendment proposed by the Federal 
Trade Commission is a compromise, As the 
Robinson-Patman Act now stands, it pro- 
hibits price discriminations the effect of 
which may be: (1) substantially to lessen 
competition; (2) tend to create a monopoly; 
or (3) to injure, destroy, or prevent com- 
petition with any person. 

With respect to (3) that is, discriminations 
which only injure individual competitors, 
as contrasted to competition, the Commis- 
sion proposes that “good faith” be a com- 
plete defense. In other words, insofar as 
injury to competitors is concerned the Com- 
mission supports S. 719. 

However, with respect to (1) and (2)— 
that is, discriminations which are on such 
wide a scale as to lessen competition, gen- 
erally, or tend to create a monopoly, the 
Commission feels that a showing of good 
faith should not be a complete defense. 
Where the discriminations are On this wide 
a scale, the Commissior, is of the opinion 
that the spirit in which they are made 
should not override the havoc which they 
wreak. In these cases of serious price dis- 
crimination which injure competition, gen- 
erally, the Commission believes that the 
good faith defense should be a procedural! 
defense, not an absolute defense. 

To disagree with the Commission on this 
point is to put motive above effect, to put 
intent above result. What, actually is the 
purpose of antitrust laws—to give license to 
the pure in heart or to preserve competition 
and prevent monopoly? Monopoly is monop- 
oly regardless of whetuer it is created by 
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pure men with good intentions or evil men 
with bad intentions. As one of the wit- 
nesses said, “We must keep our eye on the 
rat and the rat is monopoly.” 

8. The frequency or regularity with which 
identical prices are achieved in an industry 
cannot, under the bill, be regarded as proof 
of collusion. Since S. 719 permits a seller 
only to meet and not beat his competitor's 
price, it is inevitable that competition will 
frequently result in like prices for like goods. 

I have only one observation to make with 
respect to this last argument advanced by 
the supporters of S. 719. During the course 
of the debate on the predecessor measure, 
S. 1008, its sponsors insisted that it was not 
their intent or purpose to restore the collu- 
sive basing-point system. They merely 
wished to assure business the right to inde- 
pendently absorb freight. In the course of 
the debate on this measure I find that no 
one rises to defend the collusive basing-point 
system. Everyone seems to be agreed that 
as practiced in the cement industry, the 
basing-point system was an instrument of 
collusion, and, therefore, unquestionably 
illegal. Now the question which I wish to 
ask is this: Granted that basing-point sys- 
tems of the type which existed in the ce- 
ment industry are collusive, just how is the 
collusion to be proved if the courts are to 
be denied the right to weigh along with 
other evidence the economic evidence of the 
system’s operations, and effects? The ma- 
jority report on S. 719 states that while evi- 
dence of price identity is admissible under 
a@ charge of conspiracy “no adverse infer- 
ence may be drawn.” This injunction ap- 
plies to the period of time during which the 
prices are identical, the rigidity of prices, 
their frequency of change, and their regu- 
larity of change. Here we have the Con- 
gress instructing the courts to disregard a 
form of evidence without which it will ob- 
viously be impossible to prove collusion. 

Incidentally, it should be pointed out that 
this instruction to the courts with regard 
to types of evidence in conspiracy cases is 
inserted rather gratuitously in a report on a 
bill which is not concerned with the subject 
of conspiracy at all, but with an entirely dif- 
ferent matter—price discrimination. 

Mr. President, we all know that if there 
is one thing which the high-priced corpo- 
ration lawyers now advise their clients, it 
is, “Don't leave anything in writing.” Meet- 
ings are held to fix prices and the minutes 
reveal only the most innocuous happenings. 
Wherever possible, the business of the corpo- 
ration is conducted in conferences, by tele- 
phone, at lunches, and on the golf course. 
These are facts of life which are known to 
every Member of this body. Yet, the anti- 
trust agencies are now to be required to 
prove their cases solely on the basis of non- 
existent documents. We are to deny the 
courts the right to use intelligence and rea- 
soning, requiring them to consider only that 
which cannot be found. 

Mr. President, if those who supported S. 
1008 and now support S. 719 are still of the 
opinion that the basing-point system, as it 
operated in the cement industry, was an 
instrument of collusion, then it seems to me 
that they are now under an obligation to 
repudiate this gratuitous instruction to the 
courts. Otherwise, they will be in the awk- 
ward position of disapproving an illegal 
price-fixing system while at the same time 
depriving the courts of the only type of evi- 
dence by which its illegality could be dem- 
onstrated. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill (S. 11) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of conservators to conserve 
the assets of persons of advanced age, 
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mental weakness, not amounting to un- 
soundness of mind, or physical incapac- 
ity, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Harris, 
Mr. ABERNETHY, and Mr. O’Hara were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3282) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments and funds 
available for the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; 
agreed te the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Gary, 
Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. PASSMAN, Mr. SIE- 
MINSKI, Mr. CANNON, Mr. CANFIELD, Mr. 
Witson of Indiana, Mr. James, and Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED ‘ 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
‘the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

} H.R. 4329. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of such Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes; and 

| H. J. Res. 303. Joint resolution to provide 
housing relief in the Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa flood-disaster emergency. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, we are 
witnessing a second Yalta at Kaesong. 
The first Yalta gave Manchuria to the 
Russians, over the heads of the National- 
ist Chinese Government, in 1945. This 
was followed by George C. Marshall's 
visit to China at the instigation of the 
State Department in 1946. Marshall was 
later to become Secretary of State and is 
at present Secretary of Defense. 

On Marshall’s visit to China in 1946 
he proposed a coalition between Com- 
munist China forces and the Nationalist 
forces and forced Chiang Kai-shek to 
allow the Communist forces to march 
through the pass north of Peiping, and 
enter Manchuria unmolested. It was 
through him that the Chinese Commu- 
nists were armed with abandoned Japa- 
nese equipment, and from the munitions 
plants which were then being manned 
by Russia. In addition, Marshall's visit 
stopped American ammunition from be- 
ing shipped for American guns which 
had previously been furnished to the 
Nationalist Chinese. 

This was a very effective follow-up to 
the action at Yalta. And now comes the 
final payoff at Kaesong. 

This is the first time in the history 
of the United States of America, in 175 
years of independence, that we have ever 
walked into an armed camp to discuss 
an armistice. Always before the gen- 
eral conditions of the armistice were 
agreed upon ahead of time and the 
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meeting took place either on American- 
controlled or neutral territory. 

We are dealing with the Russians, who 
denied ever having been in the war in 
the first place, and with the Chinese 
Communists who also officially denied 
entering into a war with us. It is a 
further step toward the recognition of 
Communist China by the United Nations 
which is in accord with the British 
policy, as they, along with India have 
already recognized Communist China. 
India of course is a part of the British 
Empire as it is in the sterling bloc area. 
ARMISTICE WILL CONSOLIDATE RUSSIA’S GAINS 


The armistice, if and when accom- 

plished, will prevent any interference by 
the United States with Russia’s consoli- 
dation of her gains in China during the 
next 10 to 18 months, and when they 
are ready they will move through Indo- 
china, the Malayan States and Siam, 
first running a wedge between these na- 
tions by taking over the remainder of 
Burma; They have control of north 
Burma and have had ever since 1948. 
* Russia’s aim is to gain control of the 
rice crops of Asia, of Asia’s food supply. 
When she does that, she will then auto- 
matically control its people. The control 
of China, and then Asia, is definitely the 
first target of Russia. Russia’s target is 
not Europe. 

We are definitely continuing down the 
road on which Secretary of State Ache- 
son started. From the beginning he has 
followed the line of supporting the em- 
pire nations of England, France, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. 


WE SUPPORT COLONIAL SLAVERY 


Through following this line, we are 
supporting colonial slavery in the Far 
East, the Mediterranean area, the Mid- 
dle East, and in Africa. We are making 
enemies among the people of those areas, 
people who naturally want to be our 
friends. Our position gives the people 
of those areas a choice only between 
colonial slavery and communism. Be- 
cause of our support of the empire na- 
tions, capitalism means colonial slavery 
to those people. They cannot imagine 
anything worse than colonial slavery. 
Russia then can say that she is the peo- 
ple’s champion, that she is for the con- 
trol of Asia by Asiatics, control of the 
Middle East by their own people, and 
control of Africa by the African people. 
Russia can assume the role of freeing all 
of them from colonial slavery. 

Mr. President, such an argument is a 


‘powerful one with those downtrodden 
- people. Such an appeal cannot be over- 


come unless the United States repudiates 
colonial slavery in all its forms. One of 
those forms involves the control of upper 
Egypt, on the upper Nile, with the in- 
creased use of water from that great 
river during the low-water periods, thus 
endangering the economic life and the 
food supply of Egypt, one of the oldest 
civilizations of the world. Another form 
involves Iran with its oil supply; an- 
other, the Negroes of Africa; still an- 
other, the strategic minerals and mate- 
rials of the Far East. 
ALL WARS ARE TRADE WARS 


It all adds up to the control of foreign 
trade, 
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Practically all wars are trade wars, 
aggravated by the empire-minded na- 
tions through the attempted perpetua- 
tion of a colonial slavery system. At 
stake is the economic domination of na- 
tions during the years ahead. It has 
never been anything else. 

The only solution the United States 
could possibly have would be through 
dealing directly with the people of those 
areas and repudiating colonial slavery. 

TROUBLE IN IRAN 


The problem in Iran has been brew- 
ing for many years. The English oil 
companies pay approximately 17 cents a 
barrel royalty for Iranian oil, and 
through that trade have indirectly con- 
trolled the Iranian Government for 
many years. At the same time, Ameri- 
can companies in Saudi Arabia, across 
the line, are paying from 50 to 60 cents 
a barrel and not controlling the gov- 
ernment. The Iranian people do not 
like the discrimination. 

Between 300,000 and 400,000 Iranian 
people have had their standard of living 
affected by the production of Iranian 
oil. The remainder of the approxi- 
mately 17,000,000 population are still liv- 
ing on dried dates, goat’s milk, and sage- 
brush; and they do not like it, especially 
when they see wealth flowing out of their 
country. 

No mention has been made so far of 
any economic adjustment, but mention 
has been made that we are to support 
England, in the last analysis, in her posi- 
tion in Iran. 

THE ATLANTIC PACT PITFALL 


Mr. President, this situation started 
with the Vandenberg resolutions, asking 
for a commitment to the Atlantic Pact. 
Then arms were asked; then men. The 
Atlantic Pact says, in effect, that when 
these nations get into trouble we are in 
trouble. 

Mr. President, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate at that time the junior Senator from 
Nevada stated that if they got into trou- 
ble it would be trouble the roots of which 
would come from trying to perpetuate 
economic slavery in those areas. That 
is what is happening. 

NUMBER OF TROOPS FOR EUROPE GROWING 


General Marshall has recently quad- 
rupled the estimate of the number of 
troops to be sent to Europe, from 6 divi- 
sions, totaling approximately 90,000 
men, to 400,000 men. The only surprise 
that should be occasioned by this an- 
nouncement is that anyone should be 
surprised. Then this subject was de- 
bated on the floor of the Senate the jun- 
ior Senator from Nevada stated that it 
was only the beginning, that the number 
would increase progressively, just as it 
did in World War II. 

CHURCHILL SAID THEY NEEDED ONLY MONEY 


It will be remembered that in World 
War II Mr. Churchill, the great English 
statesman, said that they needed only 
money. Next he said they needed equip- 
ment. Both were forthcoming. They 
said they would handle the situation if 
we would furnish the equipment. 

Then next, the English said they 
needed men, but only a reasonable num- 
ber. Following that, came Churchill’s 
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pronouncement, “We are destroying the 
seed of England. We must have more 
men from America.” We in America 
ended by furnishing 73 percent of the 
fighting forces in Europe. 
We are headed in the same way now. 
BRITAIN “TAKES” US, GOING AND COMING 


We note, incidentally, that the British 
are charging $95 a year for every man 
w? have in uniform in England. This, 
they say, is a service charge—similar I 
suppose to the service charge in a night- 
club—to carry the overhead which they 
would have if they paid for it. However, 
all their bills are paid by us, so itis a 
little difficult to understand just where 
the overhead comes in. 

Mr. President, there was published in 
the Washington Times-Herald of July 
31, 1951, an article entitled “Britain 
Makes Millions on Yank Troops.” The 
article was written by Charles E. Davis. 
It says in part: 

Although our soldiers and airmen are 
housed in American-built barracks, we are 
paying the British a service charge of $95 
a@ year for every man in uniform we have 
in England. 

The British defend the charge as an 
assessment to cover the cost of water, heat, 
light, and mattresses furnished United States 
troops. 


Inasmuch as we paid for everything 
in the beginning with the possible excep- 
tion of the water and are paying for all 
the water installations, it is probably 
a charge for the water which comes out 
of the ground or out of the lakes. 

Mr. President, this article is very en- 
lightening. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follews: 

Britain Makes MILLIONS ON YANK TROOPS 
(By Charles E. Davis) 

Great Britain is charging this country 
millions of dollars to base American troops 
in England for the defense of Europe, the 
Times-Herald learned last night. 

Although our soldiers and airmen are 
housed in American-built barracks, we are 
paying the British a service charge of $95 a 


year for every man in uniform we have in. 


England. 

The British defend the charge as an 
assessment to cover the cost of water, heat, 
light and mattresses furnished United States 
troops. 

COST SHOULD COME DOWN 


However, several Republican Senators 
question whether a flat fee is justified. They 
contend that as more and more of our men 
arrive in England, the service furnished 
by the British won’t run as high as $95 a 
man. Yet there is nothing in our agree- 
ment with Great Britain to allow for that 
factor. 

The State Department is now working out 
similar agreements with other Atlantic pact 
nations, and presumably they will demand 
and receive at least as much as Britain. 

Defense Secretary Marshall estimated last 
week that by the end of 1952, the United 
States will have 400,000 men in Western 
Europe. At $95 a man, the service charge 
alone for these troops will cost American 
taxpayers $38,000,000 a year. This, of course, 
does not include their pay, their food, and 
their other supplies. 


RAISED FROM $60 


This hitherto secret agreement with Brit- 
ain was first negotiated by the State Depart- 
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ment in 1948. At that time, we were com- 
mitted to pay a charge of $60 a man. 

When the British devalued their pound 
to $2.80, the State Department obligingly ne- 
gotiated a new agreement that upped the 
payment to $95. 

The agreement contains another device 
through which the British gain much-sought 
dollars. , 

Our military forces in England employ a 
considerable number of English civilians. 
The British Government acts as a sort of 
subemployer, furnishing and paying for all 
the labor required by our military. 

DOLLARS FOR BRITAIN 

Our military reimburses the British Gov- 
ernment in pounds purchased from the 
United States Treasury, which buys them for 
dollars from London. 

The disclosure of the “service charge’’ on 
our troops in England recalls the immense 
sum paid by the United States to Britain for 
carrying our troops overseas during World 
War II. 

According to Admiral William W. Smith, 
former chairman of the Maritime Commission 
this country paid the British in excess of 
$100,000,000 for troop-carrying crossings 
made by the Queen Elizabeth and the Queen 
Mary. The liners were built at a cost of only 
$16,000,000 for the Queen Mary, and $20,000,- 
000 for the Queen Elizabeth. 

The Cunard-White Star Lines, owners of 
the two vessels, quickly paid off their in- 
debtedness on them with what they reaped 
during the war as troop carriers. 

The rate was $100 a soldier. The vessels 
each carried between 12,000 and 13,000 men. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, during 
World War II we paid for everything. 
We even paid a a specified sum for each 
of the coconut trees which the American 
field artillery mowed down in defense of 
British territory in the Pacific. The 
junior Senator from Nevada saw many of 
those coconut trees which were mowed 
down in defense of British possessions, 
Each tree was paid for by us. 

The number of 400,000 American men 
for Europe will probably reach a total 
of 1,000,000 or more in due time, since 
there is very little likelihood of any con- 
siderable number of men being furnished 
by European nations. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars will be poured into 
Europe in salaries, subsistence, and gen- 
eral improvements. 

RUSSIA GETTING WHAT SHE WANTS OUT 

OF EUROPE 

It is a mystery to many close observers 
as to why Russia should want to take 
over Europe when Europe has been send- 
ing Russia everything she needs to con- 
solidate her gains in Eastern Europe and 
to fight world war III with us. Since 
the end of World War IT, with the United 
States furnishing the European nations 
the money and equipment to produce the 
necessary materials, the European na- 
tions have been selling such products 
to Russia. 

In the opinion of the junior Senator 
from Nevada, Russia does not want to 
take over Europe, and there is little dan- 
ger of a war starting there. Russia's 
goal is Asia; and she is utilizing the 
socialist governments of Europe while 
the United States is contributing to their 
support. 

FOOLISH TO FURNISH EUROPE WITH GROUND 
TROOPS 

Even if it were right in the scheme 

of things to fight world war III on the 
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ground, it would be a foolish thing for 
the United States to furnish ground 
troops because Europe has 20 percent 
more men than can ever make a living 
there again unless someone pays the 
board bill and that can only mean 
Uncle Sam. The same is true of Asia and 
of the little nations in the Pacific. 

It is air power, naval power, and sub- 
marine power that we can furnish, and 
can do so very well within our economy. 

The policy of the Soviets at this time 
is a policy of playing soft, because there 
is nothing to be gained by them by playing 
hard. The worst that can happen for 
them in Asia in the event of further hos- 
tilities would be the loss of China itself, 
and China might fall apart since it is far 
from organized. A period of 2 or 3 years 
is urgently required by the Russians to 
digest the six or seven million square 
miles and the nearly 800,000,000 people 
which they have succeeded in attaching 
to themselves by means of a cold war. 
The figure includes Eastern Europe. 

Our present military position is un- 
tenable. The military men we are 
keeping in Korea are scapegoats, victims 
of Acheson’s policy. It is like our feed- 
ing meat to wolves. We have no real 
means of defense there. Lines of supply 
are bad. 

And while this is going on the Rus- 
Sians are building a series of railroads 
connecting the Soviet Union with the 
populous areas of China. 

THE “HEART LAND” 


Sir Alfred MacKinder, an accepted 
military leader and writer, called this 
area, including the greater part of Euro- 
pean Russia from the border of Poland to 
the Urals, and all of central Asia, in- 
cluding Soviet Asia, Moagolia, Man- 
churia, the “heart land.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nevada has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Nevada may conclude his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. LONG. As much time as is nec- 
essary for him to conclude his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada may proceed. 

Mr. MALONE. The country Russia is 
consolidating is called the “heart iand.” 
Sir Alfred MacKinder, as part of his 
theory, maintained that whoever held 
and developed this area would be in a 
position to come roaring down the pe- 
riphery at any time. 

Korea has a limited number of people 
resources,and defenses. The “heart land”’ 
area will hold eleven-twelfths of all the 
world’s people and at least that much of 
its energy and resources. Our United 
States forces will be in the interesting 
position of being in the center of a clas- 
sic-enveloping movement at every turn. 
It will be squeezed like a nutcracker, 
overwhelmed by weight and power 

We have been inviting this situation 
since Yalta and Tehran. 

Mr. President, holding our forces at 
the thirty-eighth paratlel is insane. It 
makes no real difference, except for face- 


saving purposes. 
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The point we must not lose sight of is 
that the Russians will play soft until 
next election. They do not want Mr. 
Truman out of office. 


OUR DEFEAT IN ASIA 


We lost the chance of stopping Russia 
by our Far East policy. The control of 
China by the Soviets will follow the 
armistice. The loss of China could only 
have happened through a succession of 
events for which ignorance alone could 
not be the answer; it must be coupled 
with acts bordering on treason. 

MacArthur was correct. We _ lost 
China first at Yalta, even before Mr. 
Marshall invited the Communists into 
the Government of China. 

We lost an opportunity to win the war, 
and now we are going to be put in the 
paradoxical position of having to build 
up Communist China in addition to rec- 
ognizing her through the United Na- 
tions. 

The big question for the Chinese to 
decide is whether to be nice and peaceful. 
They will not be, any more so than the 
Russians were during World War II. 
After a year or two, the probing will 
begin again. After 5 years, we may be 
in the worst period of history, with no 
way out. The Russians are unlikely to 
cross Indochina for the next year and 
a half. Not only do they have to con- 
solidate their gains in China, but they 
have to link Russia and China together. 

OUR CHANCE TO STOP RUSSIA 


The most the Russians can send into 
China is the equivalent of one shipload 
a day, and we can stop it at any time by 
bombing their railroad. 

They have a railroad 3,500 miles long, 
from the factories in the Urals to Man- 
churia, but they have to establish supply 
lines with China, either by blasting a 
path through the ice in the north or by 
building railroads. At the present time 
they are building railroads. With a de- 
lay of 142 years, they will start irritating 
again. 

In the meantime, England will have 
kept possession of her Far East interests. 

Mr. President, some time ago a very 
significant report was issued, although 
only little notice was taken of it. A 
review of the report appeared in the An- 
nals of the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, in May 1951. The 
report was issued by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, and is entitled 
“Defense in the Cold War: The Task for 
the Free World. Areport by a Chatham 
House Study Group.” The report was 
published in London and in New York 
in 1950. 

I read from the review of the report: 

This study of the current world situation 
is the collective product of a group which 
the London Observer refers to as “some of 
the best brains of the British Service Staff 
and the Foreign Office.” Nevertheless it con- 
tains little that is new, and many of its con- 
clusions can hardly be accepted by Amer- 
icans, 

Mr. President, I wish to point out one 
of the conclusions. In the last paragraph 
of the review we find the following: 

To Americans an interesting reflection of 
European attitudes is contained in the dis- 
cussion of whether Britain and France can 
afford to rearm “for the third time in half a 
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century.” Here the authors draw earnest at- 
tention to the fact that such an effort would 
call for little in the way of sacrifice of social 
services and living standards, since raw ma- 
terials, food, and war supplies can be had in 
large quantities free from the United States. 


Mr. President, please note this further 
quote: 


Here the authors draw earnest attention 
to the fact that such an effort would call for 
little in the way of sacrifice of social serv- 
ices— 


In other words, false teeth, eyeglasses, 
free hospitalization, free medical care; 
all of that would be continued— 


and living standards, since “raw materials, 
food, and war supplies can be had in large 
quantities free from the United States.” The 
argument clearly discloses that Europe ex- 
pects America to place a floor under its pres- 
ent standard of living, as well as to provide 
the planes, guns, and nuclear manpower 
necessary to the defense of both Europe and 
European colonies. 


Mr. President, that attitude is not new, 
although it is new to have it stated offi- 
cially or semiofficially. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this review of the report, 
this semiofficial document issued by 
“some of the best brains of the British 
service staffs and the Foreign Office,” 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FROM THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, May 
1951 


(Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Defense in the Cold War: The Task for the 
Free World. A Report by a Chatham House 
Study Group. Pp. viii, 123. London and 
New York, 1950.) 


This study of the current world situation 
is the collective product of a group which 
the London Observer refers to as “some of 
the best brains of the British Service Staffs 
and the Foreign Office.” Nevertheless it 
contains little that is new, and many of its 
conclusions can hardly be accepted by 
Americans. 

The authors examined the nature of the 
Soviet menace at length. They conclude 
that collective defense against Communist 
expansion in the world outside of Europe 
involves “the creation of situations of 
strength at the points of explosion,” but 
that the carrying out of “this policy on a 
world-wide scale is likely to remain primarily 
the business of the United States and the 
British and Commonwealth Governments, 
not of the Atlantic community as such.” 
Here and elsewhere in the report, it seems 
to be considered that the United States has 
become a partner in European imperial ad- 
ventures in Asia. The report ignores en- 
tirely the fact that much of our troubles 
in Asia are directly traceable to the presence 
there of the European imperial raj, making 
the Russians appear to be the natural allies 
of these peoples in a great holy war for 
liberation. 

In support of Britain’s position in south- 
eastern Asia, the report argues that this sec- 
tor is “the Sterling area’s greatest dollar 
earner” and therefore must be held in status 
quo at all costs. Nowhere does it occur to 
the authors that this point of view must be 
infuriating to Asiatics, who are interested 
in themselves on their own account, and 
that, in the end, Asia cannot be won with 
guns but only ideas, in which the dignity, 
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independence, and well-being of Asiatics 
themselves must play an important part. 
The ominous significance of the true fer- 
ment brewing in Asia is touched on only 
casually in the single statement that “Pe- 
king may well become the leader of Asian 
nationalism against the white man.” 

The authors believe that the Kremlin is 
unlikely to launch an aggressive war in the 
manner of Hitler's attack on Poland but will 
continue to rely on the Soviet technique of 
cold war. What they propose for Europe 
is a force of armor and infantry capable of 
directly opposing Soviet infantry and ar- 
mor at the line of the River Elbe. The re- 
port estimates the Soviet armies at 175 ac- 
tive divisions, one-third mechanized, with 
some 25,000 tanks and 19,000 first-line mili- 
tary aircraft. Against these numbers, the 
Atlantic Pact countries could bring to bear 
12 scratch divisions at most, with less than 
a thousand fighting and bomber aircraft, al- 
most wholly British and American. To pre- 
vent the immediate overrunning of Europe, 
the authors claim a minimum of 50 to 55 
divisions are needed, one-third armored, and 
at least one-third quartered on the spot in 
Germany. Under the plan proposed, the 
Americans and British are to furnish the 
“hard core” of this European army around 
which other European states would be ex- 
pected to rally. 

The authors seek only “limited” German 
forces. They express the quite rational fear 
that a strong Germany may attempt to come 
to a separate understanding with the Soviet 
Union. They are doubtful of the A-bomb 
and of strategic bombing as agencies of mil- 
itary decision. They draw a dismal picture 
of the general weakness, apathy, and cynical 
calculation which at present consume the 
will of Europe. 

To Americans an interesting reflection of 
European attitudes is contained in the dis- 
cussion of whether Britain and France can 
afford to rearm “for the third time in half 
a century.” Here tue authors draw earnest 
attention to the fact that such an effort 
would call for little in the way of sacrifice 
of social services and living standards, since 
“raw materials, food and war supplies can 
be had in large quantities free trom the 
United States.” The argument clearly dis- 
closes that Europe expects America to place 
a floor under its present standard of living 
as well as to provide the planes, guns, and 
nuclear manpower necessary to the defense 
of both Europe and European colonies, 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Democratic administration built the 
Russian power during the last 18 
years— 

First, in 1934, through the recognition 
of a shaky Communist Russian minor- 
ity, without any safeguards whatsoever. 
Every veteran in America opposed it. 
Every veterans’ organization vigorously 
opposed it because 12 years prior to that 
time—and I was in France, along with 
them—they had been in a war when the 
Russians gave up and went home to 
further the Communist program. Mr. 
President, the veterans knew what Rus- 
sia was. It is difficult to conceive of an 
administration which would be ignorant 
of the facts. 

econd, the trade with Russia, which 
we maintained all during the days of 
World War II, and assistance in the con- 
struction of hydroelectric and other 
projects during years prior to World 
War II. 


UNITED STATES LEND-LEASE TO RUSSIA 
Third, lend-lease assistance of every 
nature during World War II, including 
building up Communist Russia for fu- 
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ture power, and doing that deliberately. 
That is what was done, Mr. President. 

Fourth, the Yalta agreement, trans- 
ferring to Russia control of Manchuria, 
the breadbasket of China, without the 
knowledge or consent of China. 

Fifth, forcing Chiang Kai-shek to let 
the Chinese Communists through the 
pass into Manchuria and to arm them- 
selves with the matériel left there by 
the Japanese upon their surrender, and 
to permit Russia to obtain control of the 
munition factories there, which they 
subsequently operated. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
visit Gen. Fu Chi’s headquarters, just 
north of Peiping, in November 1948. We 
were told that the Communists were 
then 8 miles out of Peiping. In any 
event, the general had a car meet our 
plane, which landed without lights. At 
that time I had the opportunity of visit- 
ing with him, in his armed camp. He 
said he was whipped when Marshall 
forced the abandonment of the pass to 
the Communist troops and allowed the 
Communists to go in and rearm. He 
said he was whipped when Marshall 
stopped American ammunition from 
coming to him for the American guns he 
already had. He said: 

I have been able to keep the railroads open 
from the harbor to Peiping; but unless I get 
substantial assistance in the next 30 to 60 
days, I will be a prisoner of war. 


Of course, that is what happened, Mr. 
President. 

Sixth, General Marshall’s stopping the 
shipment of American ammunition to 
the Nationalists, for the American guns 
already furnished to the Nationalist 
Government. 

Seventh, paving the way for a childish 
division of Korea, making the Korean 
war inevitable. 

WE ARMED RUSSIA THROUGH THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Eighth, furnishing almost unlimited 
funds and materials to the Furopean na- 
tions through the Marshall plan and 
ECA. The 16 Marshall-plan countries 
furnished Russia and her satellite east- 
ern European countries everything they 
needed in order to corisolidate their 
gains and to fight world war III with us, 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada has, on several occasions, 
enumerated the trade treaties between 
ECA nations and Russia and her satel- 
lites. The last time he entered them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, there were 
96 of the trade treaties. 

The Marshall plan countries were 
shipping to Russia and her satellites 
every conceivable thing, locomotives, 
electrical equipment, ball bearings, tool 
steel, and tools with which to make 
other tools. And, Mr. President, with 
the material furnished to Communist 
China, through Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore by the English, together with that 
furnished by the 16 Marshall plan 
countries, without doubt more than half 
of the materials used to kill and maim 
the 150,000 American boys in Korea has 
been provided by the parents of those 
boys. 

General Marshall admitted under 
oath that casualties came to 140,000. 
It is now more than 150,000 killed, 
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maimed, or lost; and 60 percent of the 
materials used were furnished by the 
taxpayers of America, to be used in kill- 
ing their own boys. 

Ninth, the blockade of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops in Formosa, to protect the 
Chinese mainland from attack by Na- 
tionalist troops, while the Communist 
troops were left free to fight in Korea. 

Now, Mr. President, I quote briefly 
from the United States News, of a re- 
cent date, in which it said: 

Trade embargo isn't effective anyway. 


That is the opening statement in one 
of the paragraphs. It continues: 

South Asian countries, such as Indonesia, 
India, Pakistan, and Burma, trade with China 
about as usual. Soviet-sphere shipping free- 
ly enters Chinese ports. Ineffective embargo 
is simply a source of friction between the 
United States and Britain and also several 
Asian countries. 


It is well known that Chinese junks 
are leaving every night with troops, from 
Hong Kong and Canton. From Canton 
they go into the interior of China. 
Chinese junks are transporting materials 
for the Communist Chinese. 

Tenth, the truce, or so-called armis- 
tice, now in session at Kaesong, points 
the way to a complete loss of China, and 
then Asia. Mr. President, history will 
be dated from the loss of China. Its 
loss will change the map of the earth, 
in the matter of power. 

Mr. President, I desire to refer to a 
dispatch from the Hong Kong Stand- 
ard, a Chinese-owned newspaper, as 
incorporated in an article written by A. 
T. Steele, in the New York Herald 
Tribune. It reads: 

Why should Peiping worry? 

Peiping is assured that its coastal areas and 
industrial bases will not be attacked by the 
United Nations forces. Peiping is assured 
that its “sanctuary” along the Yalu will be 
respected by the U. N. forces. 


All this is history, now. I continue: 

Peiping is assured that it need not worry 
about economic sanctions being enforced 
by the United Nations. 


These are some of the reasons for the 
dismissal of one of the greatest generals 
the United States has ever known. He 
wanted to take care of the situation, but 
not permit a sanctuary, similar to a bird 
sanctuary for ducks, so that the supply 
of ducks would always be unlimited. This 
was a sanctuary for Communist Chinese, 
so that the supply of troops with which 
to kill American boys would always be 
unlimited. I continue: 

Peiping is assured that it need not fear 
military sanctions by the United Nations. 
Peiping is assured that its forces will not be 
attacked by the U. N. ground forces if the 
former remain sufficiently far from the 
thirty-eighth parallel. Peiping is assured 
that it may have truce any time, as the Good 
Offices Committee is keeping the door wide 
open to peace. 

Peiping is assured that China’s seat in 
the United Nations may be had for the asking 
as soon as it ceases fighting in Korea. Peiping 
is assured that Taiwan (Formosa) will not 
be allowed to attack the mainland and will 
be prevented from doing so by the United 
States Seventh Fleet. Peiping is assured that 
its leaders will not be tried as war criminals 
even though Peiping has been branded an 
aggressor by the United Nations. Peiping is 
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assured that it will not be called upon to pay 
war damages in Korea or to other member- 
states of the United Nations. 


Mr. President, we all know who is go- 
ing to pay the damages in Korea. 
United States taxpayers will be asked 
to rebuild it. Peiping will not be asked 
to rebuild Korea, nor will Britain, nor 
Russia. I continue: 


With a single price to be paid in man- 
power, Peiping can accomplish its objective 
of keeping Korea in turmoil, of keeping the 
U. N. forces occupied indefinitely, and of 
keeping the democracies in perpetual sus- 
pense. And so why should Peiping talk 
about peace? 


Mr. President, I quote again from a 
recent issue of the United States News: 


War, ending, will not soon be resumed. 
Peace, however, is a long way off, not really 
near. Cease-fire, truce, will be short of se- 
cure peace. 

The price of peace in Korea, as a minimum, 
will be U. N. membership for Communist 
China, an end to economic sanctions against 
China, maybe assurance that title to the 
island of Formosa eventually will go to Com- 
munist China. 

Peace can be had only at a fairly high 
price. Peace at that price will be difficult 
for the United States to buy. It will be a 
price, however, that United States allies will 
very much want to pay. There is a strong 
urge for peace at any price. 


We are building a European policy, not 
an American policy. The war in Korea, 
with the loss of more than 150,000 Amer- 
ican boys, killed, maimed, and lost, has 
resulted in the complete loss of China, 
with a total loss of Asia to Russian dom- 
ination in the foreseeable future. 

Mr. President, I quote from a dispatch 
which appeared in the Las Vegas, Nev., 
Review-Journal of July 6, quoting an in- 
terview with the junior Senator from 
Nevada, as follows: 


The forthcoming Kaesong cease-fire con- 
ference may well be another Yalta, in which 
the Russians will finesse control of China, 
and history of the fall of western civilization 
will be written from the date of the fall of 
China. We are not against an armistice in 
Korea, unless it is one whereby Russia gains 
all of its objectives. 


Quoting further: 


Senator MALONE, who had opposed sending 
foot soldiers into Korea from the start, said 
today that the present situation is most 
dangerous and that Secretary of State Ache- 
son will do all in his power to see that, in 
the terms of the armistice, the door is left 
open for the seating of Communist China 
in the United Nations family. 

The Senator declared that to seat China 
as a member of the United Nations will be 
the start of the collapse of Asia as a free 
area. 

He said that the recognition of Communist 
China will be but a forerunner to the loss of 
Formosa and, when that happens, we will 
have lost all of Asia. 

The Senator said also that “it is time we 
became more diligent in South America 
We can, if we develop closely liaison with 
the countries of South America become self- 
sufficient here in the Western Hemisphere. 
We must work toward that goal. 

“If China is recognized, it would be a 
rather simple diplomatic maneuver to get 
China seated as a member of the Security 
Council and then the Russians would have 
two cinch votes in the organization. 

“France is on the verge of turning Com- 
munist,” MALone continued. “If that hap- 
pens, and it well could if the Russians hook 
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onto one of the splinter parties of France, 
then the Communists would control the 
Security Council of the United Nations, and 
the organization would become a dead duck 
so far as the freedom-loving people are con- 
cerned.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Recorp at this point a dispatch from 
the Reno Evening Gazette of June 19, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


DEMOCRATS STALL INVESTIGATIONS, 
CHARGES 

Senator GeorGe W. MALONE (Republican, of 
Nevada), said today that the Korean war 
“with all its senseless killing of American 
boys can be laid at the door of traitors in 
Washington who will not be fully exposed 
until the Republicans gain control of the 
committees and the investigating machinery 
of the Congress.” 

The Nevada Senator, in a statement issued 
through his Washington office, said the con- 
gressional investigations “are invariably 
choked off when administration toes are 
about to be stepped upon.” 

“The real issue,” the Senator said, “is that 
the administration is following the British 
line in allowing Russia to finesse control of 
China which will lead to the control of all 
of Asia while Russia is incapable of sustained 
action in that area—and we are supporting 
colonial slavery in the Far East, the Medi- 
terranean area, Africa, and the Middle East, 
thereby making enemies where they want to 
be our friends.” 

“The people are wondering how we got 
into the Korean mess. I can throw a little 
light on the subject. It will be recalled 
that I succeeded in forcing Michael Lee and 
Remington out of the Department of Com- 
merce as security risks and that Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, Blaisdell, and As- 
sistant to the Secretary, Gladieux, who had 
sponsored Lee and Remington, resigned im- 
mediately after my attack. I was showing 
the pattern of subversive influence, how we 
were being sold out by traitors placed in key 
positions in Washington. 

“I am bringing this up now for it has 
been evident that our present problem with 
the Chinese Communists, with the attend- 
ant deaths and maiming of our fine Ameri- 
can boys in a pointless police action, stems 
directly from this subversive element in our 
Government. Michael Lee, a Russian whose 
real name was Ephraim Lieberman and who 
had been denied American citizenship be- 
cause he did not believe in the American 
form of government, maneuvered himself, 
or rather was placed by the powerful Com- 
munists in Washington, in the key position 
where he could say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ the ship- 
ments to the Far East. He was thus able 
to hold up shipments of vitally needed gaso- 
line to the Republic of China for seven fate- 
ful months while the Reds were advancing. 
When the full story is exposed, the American 
people will see that our troubles were brought 
on by traitors in Washington. 

“Republicans in the Senate, not having 
control of any of the committees, have been 
powerless to carry investigations through 
to the finish when administration toes were 
about to be stepped upon. A case in point 
is the soft-pedaling of the Senate Crime 
Committee when administration fairhaired 
boy, Ambassador O'Dwyer was about to be 
connected with New York racketeers and 
gangsters, or when the investigation turned 
to Kansas City and Pendergastism. When 
the Republicans come into power after the 
next general election, we can then get at the 
full and ghastly truth. 

“I'm talking about the Truman adminis- 
tration’s connections with weak-kneed pinks 
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and downright traitors as well as with big 
time, big-paying racketeers of the infamous 
Murder, Inc., breed.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks, 
a dispatch from the Las Vegas Review- 
Journal of July 22, 1951. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATOR MALONE Hits DEMOCRATIC 
PsYCHOLOGY 


Charging that the Korean peace talks 
“scared the life out of the administration,” 
Senator Grorce W. MALoNe Saturday in 
Washington declared that the Korean war 
had the ulterior value for its effect in pro- 
moting crisis psychology, the stock in trade 
of the New Dealers. 

He took another pot shot at the adminis- 
tration, when he said that the “Truman ad- 
ministration is attempting to discredit and 
abandon the American economic system,” 
and charged “the New Dealers would not 
know what to do with peace and normal 
times, as they have existed entirely on one 
emergency after another.” He said, “When 
it looked as though the fighting in Korea 
might stop, the Truman officials busied 
themselves justifying spending as usual. 
Long ago, they turned their backs on the 
American economic system, in their whirl- 
ing dervish maneuvers to attract all those 
who want something for nothing. 

“The something-for-nothing philosophy 
has not panned out. It was politically suc- 
cessful but economically suicidal. 

“Despite the pump priming, the wild 
spending, the flow of relief checks, the made- 
work projects, unemployment continued to 
increase. At the time World War II broke 
out in 1941 there was more unemployment 
in this country than ever before in history. 
The unemployment problem was finally 
solved—by World War II. 

“The control fanatics continued to demand 
more and more rigid controls over industry 
to curb prices, which really need nothing 
more than a touch of free American com- 
petition to take care of themselves. 

“The great strength of our country lies in 
its productivity. We had an untrammeled 
production machine that being free to grow 
had grown rich in untapped resources. 

“This we would not have had if we had 
been hamstringing ourselves with Govern- 
ment controls. The United States will not 
remain the most productive Nation on earth 
if the Government tries to run the mines, 
the factories, the farms, the stores, and the 
railroads.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
an editorial from the Times, of Erie, Pa., 
dated July 28, 1951. It says: 


Senator MALONE, Republican, of Nevada, 
has properly spotlighted an evil which must 
be of concern to all Americans. 

He declared the prospects of ending the 
Korean war have made New and Fair Dealers 
badly frightened men by removing their 
crisis psychology. 

The Fair Dealers, he said, would not know 
what to do with peace and normal times 
because they have existed entirely on “one 
emergency after another.” 

“When it looked as though the fighting in 
Korea might stop, the Truman officials busied 
themselves justifying spending as usual. 
Long ago they turned their backs on the 
American economic system in their whirling 
dervish maneuvers to attract all those who 
want something for nothing.” 

MALONE said the administration has been 
able to accomplish “much of its socialistic 
aims’ by four methods: Taxation designed 
to give the Government profits but make 
workers or investors stand the losses; a for- 
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eign free-trade policy which curtails domestic 
production and will “eventually pauperize 
American workers and investors, Government 
regulations designed to eliminate the invest- 
ment of venture capital; and reckless spend- 
ing designed to complete the collapse of the 
economic structure. 

“Whether by traitorous design carried out 
by half-baked ‘experts’ or by stupidity, our 
American economic system is threatened,” 
MALONE said. 

End of quotation. 


NEW DEAL RAISES TAXES TO TAKE AWAY WAGES 


Mr. President, it has been very inter- 
esting in the past 2 or 3 years to see a 
system developed that we must have 
more taxes in order to stop inflation. 
The system provides that we raise the 
wages of the workers, the stenogra- 
phers, machinists, barbers, and all the 
rest, and then raise the taxes and take 
the money away from them. It’s a won- 
derful system. Apparently they think 
our workers cannot be trusted with 
money. When a man receives a 50-cent 
raise in wages, Uncle Sam must take at 
least 60 cents away from him. It is a 
great system. 

Within 90 days of the time the last 
so-called crisis ends, if that ever comes, 
the economy of this country will trem- 
ble, because the sweatshop-labor prod- 
ucts of the world will pour into this 
country. We have come to the point 
where all the money for development of 
war industries and all other kind of in- 
dustries must come from taxes, because 
our people will not invest their money 
as venture capital when they know that 
the end of the emergency means indus- 
try is destroyed. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included at this point in the 
REcorD, the entire press release quoted 
in the above editorial. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

United States Senator GEorcE W. MALONE 
(R., Nev.) said today that the prospect of 
bringing to an end the shooting in Korea 
left the New Dealers badly frightened men. 
The Korean war had the ulterior value for 
its effect in promoting crisis psychology, the 
stock in trade of ‘the New Dealers, the Ne- 
vada Senator said. 

In a statement issued by his Washington 
office, Senator MALONE charged the Truman 
Administration with attempts to discredit 
and abandon the American economic sys- 
tem. He said that the New Dealers ‘would 
not know what to do with peace and normal 
times, as they have existed entirely on one 
emergency after another. 

Continuing, Senator MALONE said: “When 
it looked as though the fighting in Korea 
might stop, the Truman officials busied them- 
selves justifying spending as usual. Long 
ago they turned their backs on the Ameri- 
can economic system in their whirling der- 
vish maneuvers to attract all those who want 
something for nothing. 

The something-for-nothing philosophy has 
not panned out. It was politically success- 
ful, but economically suicidal. 

Despite the pump priming, the wild 
spending, the flow of relief checks, the made- 
work projects, unemployment continued to 
increase. At the time World War II broke 
out in 1941 there was more unemployment 
in this country than ever before in history. 
The unemployment problem was finally 
solved—by World War II. 

“One emergency after another. And things 
constantly getting worse. 
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“The Socialists have wanted from the start 
to discredit the American economic system. 
At the same time, they have tried almost 
every trick in Adolph Hitler's bag in trying 
to regiment the American people. Some of 
this regimentation has slipped through, with 
the result that the hot breath of the bureau- 
crats is felt on the necks of Congress, de- 
manding more and more power to tax and 
spend. These people who would regiment 
our lives and change our economic system 
are not willing for free enterprise to func- 
tion. 

“The control fanatics continue to demand 
more and more rigid controls over industry 
to curb prices, which really need nothing 
more than a touch of free American competi- 
tion to take care of themselves. 

“The great strength of our country lies in 
its productivity. We had an untrammeled 
production machine that being free to grow 
had grown rich in untapped resources. 

“This we would not have had if we had 
been hamstringing ourselves with Govern- 
ment controls. The United States will not 
remain the most productive nation on earth 
if the Government tries to run the mines, 
the factories, the farms, the stores, and the 
railroads. 

“What has happened under the managed 
economy, instituted under the New Deal, in 
addition to ever-increasing controls over the 
personal and business life of everyone, is in- 
dicated by the increases in the national debt, 
the decrease in the value of the dollar, 
shortages in strategic materials, and the 
gargantuan expansion of Government em- 
ployment. 

“The shortages of production of strategic 
and critical minerals and materials have 
been created through the so-called managed 
economy and then alleviated through a pro- 
gramof relief, paid for with taxpayers’ 
money, such expenditure being justified by 
the current emergency. All of this has re- 
quired more and more Government bureaus, 
wth imore and more experts and econo- 
mists on the Federal payroll. 

“Was there a plot to make the people 
dependent upon a gigantic central govern- 
ment, subsidize all classes, raise wages and 
siphon all the raise off in in increased taxes, 
buy off opposition, harass businessmen, cur- 
tail domestic production, encourage slave- 
labor imports, make private investment and 
all production unprofitable, and discourage 
the investment of venture capital? 

“The administration has been able to ac- 
complish much of its socialistic aims by 
four methods: (a) Taxation so designed 
that if an American worker or investor has 
& profit on invested venture capital the 
profit belongs to ‘Uncle’ and if he has a loss 
the loss belongs to him; (b) A foreign “free 
trade” policy so designed as to curtail do- 
mestic production and eventually pauperize 
American workers and investors; (c) Gov- 
ernment regulations so designed as to elimi- 
nate the investment of venture capital, 
despite the fact that our progress and our 
advancement have come from venture capi- 
tal; and (d) Reckless spending on the part 
of the Government so designed as to com- 
plete the collapse of our economic structure, 

“Whether by traitorous design carried out 
by half-baked “experts” or by stupidity, our 
American economic system is definitely 
threatened. 

“It is time we got back to fundamental 
Americanism. Our American economic sys- 
tem is as much a part of America as is our 
countryside, our traditions and our Republic, 
and those who attack this economic system 
attack America. Our competitive economic 
system, with available venture capital, is the 
hope of new generations to come. When the 
American economic system is gone, the death 
of the American form of government cannot 
be far behind. That this is known by the 
socialistic plotters against things Anrerican 
is clearly indicated by the pattern being 
followed. 
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“We desperately need an American domes- 
tic and foreign policy based upon our own 
ultimate security and well-being, and to stop 
chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of permanent 
foreign alliances and a ‘one economic world,’ 
with this Nation footing the bill in American 
lives and dollars.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, there 
are several things which contribute to 
the ugly situation in which the American 
economic system finds itself. 

The first is “free trade,’ which re- 
moves the floor under wages and invest- 
ments. 

Today we are threatening to take away 
trade privileges of Czechoslovakia be- 
cause there is an American prisoner held 
there. Now everyone knows that the 
prisoner is not guilty of anything except 
honest reporting. But instead of proper 
methods to right the wrong, we are now 
using the trade concessions to a nation 
which should not have been granted in 
the first place to punish another nation. 
Mr. President, it is a serious thing when 
we traffic in the jobs and the investments 
of our people and use them for purposes 
entirely removed from those jobs and 
investments. 

A little backbone would take care of 
the situation. The Government has had 
no backbone for the last 19 years. Asa 
result, we have witnessed criminal pun- 
ishment meted out to our American citi- 
zens. Czechoslovakia is the same nation 
which shot down two of our planes at 
onetime. It is about as safe for a United 
States citizen to be in Czechoslovakia as 
it is for a citizen of the smallest or weak- 
est nation on earth. We do not protect 
our citizens. It is disgraceful. 

Second, empire preferential rates. It 
will be recalled that at the last confer- 
ence at Torquay, England, when we 
wanted other nations to enter into an 
agreement to lower tariffs, they said, 
“No, not now; we will get the advantage 
of the most-favored nation clause; what- 
ever concession you give any nation, 
we get the same advantage.” That is 
what the British Empire and the ster- 
ling-bloc members said to us. 

Third, the bilateral agreements made 
by Great Britain and other nations, such 
as the agreement made with Argentina 
for beef and other materials. 

Fourth, manipulation of the exchange 
values for trade advantages. At one 
time Britain had 28 exchange values. 
The junior Senator from Nevada placed 
a list of them in the Recorp in 1949, 
when he discussed the ECA and the Mar- 
shall plan. 

Fifth, foreign nations defeat the ef- 
fect of any American foreign policy in 
every way they know how. We really 
have no American foreign policy. On 
June 18, I believe it was, the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada addressed the Senate 
on a proposed American foreign policy. 
One is desperately needed. We have 
had none for 19 years other than the 
European policy. We have followed the 
policy of Great Britain, and protected 
her interests throughout the world. 

If we did have an American foreign 
policy, we should include a number of 
provisions: 

(a) There should be a United States 
of Europe, or a customs union, and the 
formation of such a union should be 
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made a condition of any assistance of 
any kind by us. With a United States of 
Europe, Europe could reach its ultimate 
of economic and military strength. It 
never can do so the way things are now, 
with each nation with a king or a dicta- 
tor or a president, kept up in the style to 
which many would like to become ac- 
customed. 
WE PAY THE KING'S SALARY 


The other day I noticed in the news- 
papers a statement that Leopoid of Bel- 
gium had been retired to the back pas- 
ture, and that his son had been placed 
on the throne. I noted that Leopold was 
granted a life annuity of $120,000 a year, 
in our Money—and we are paying it, Mr. 
President. It has never been of any con- 
cern to the junior Senator from Nevada 
if the King of England, for example, was 
paid $1,560,000 a year, or if the retired 
King of Belgium was paid $120,000 a 
year, until such king got on our payroll. 

(b) It has been suggested that we 
guarantee the integrity of private in- 
vestments in foreign countries. The gov- 
ernments of those countries should guar- 
antee the integrity of private investments 
in their respective countries. 

This Nation should not be called upon 
to guarantee its own private citizens’ in- 
vestments in other nations. 

That would be idiocy. That would be 
like a bank making a loan and euaran- 
teeing it. Only a State Department 
such as has been developed here could 
seriously suggest such a thing. A con- 
dition of any further help to a foreier 
country should be that country’s cuar- 
anty of the integrity of private invest- 
ments made in that country. 

(c) Equal access to the trade of the 
areas we are committed to defend. This 
in itself would preclude colonial-empire 
Slavery. It would mean that any inde- 
pendent nation on earth could fix tariffs 
or import fees or anything necessary 
to preserve its own standard of living 
and its own economy at the same time, 
no third nation could go into areas we 
are committed to defend and force tar- 
iffs and import fees favorable to that 
third nation and prohibitive to any na- 
tions. 

(d) Develop our air and sea power, 
including submarine fleets, to control the 
air over any area the integrity of which 
is important to us, and blockade any 
nation which might seek to move into 
those areas—as we could have done in 
Korea and southern Manchuria and 
China. 

Mr. President, we have from 1945 to 
1951, wasted 6 or 7 years and spent $100,- 
000,000,000, and there is practically noth- 
in. to show for it. Sixty billion dollars 
was spent in the first 4 years following 
the war, and we could not blow a na- 
tion’s hat off that had any ordinary 
force at all. Where did the money go? 
Nobody will know until the control of 
the committees of the Congress changes 
hands after the next general election. 

(e) Take the Monroe Doctrine that 
worked so well and extend it to cover 
those areas important to our ultimate 
security and welfare, and say, just as 
Monroe said in 1823, more than 127 years 
ago, that any nation that seeks to move: 
into these areas will be guilty of an overt 
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act against the United States, and be 
prepared to back up our position. 

(f) No foot soldier, as such, would be 
sent outside this country. It is utter 
idiocy to send foot soldiers into areas that 
have far more people than can support 
themselves. People of foreign countries 
are laughing at us now, Mr. President, 
because 400,000 of our troops are on the 
way to Europe, where there is no war, 
and no immediate likelihood of a war, 
while we are losing Asia, the key to the 
whole world—losing it purposely, in the 
opinion of the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

Let these foreign nations furnish their 
own foot soldiers. Let us help arm those 
nations. Let us do the things we know 
how to do, such as prepare an air corps. 
In 1948 we asked, here on the Senate 
fioor, for a sufficient Air Corps. The 
President said 55 air groups would be 
sufficient. The Congress, and the junior 
Senator from Nevada helped to do it, au- 
thorized 70 air groups. The President 
built 45 air groups, or something in that 
neighborhood, even less than he had 
recommended, but he continued to throw 
money around throughout the world, to 
no purpose. 

Why doI say to no purpose? Because 
there are more Communists in France 
and Italy today than there were when 
we voted the first Marshall plan, and the 
people in those countries are trained, 
like the young robins in the nest, to wait 
until we bring food and money to them, 

Mr. President, a very significant item 
appeared in this morning’s newspapers. 
It was a Reuter dispatch emanating 
from London July 31, yesterday, headed: 

British Foreign Office Chief Coming to the 
United States. 


Mr. President, his coming ought to 
surprise no one! The junior Senator 
from Nevada has predicted it for 60 
days. He has so stated at every oppor- 
tunity. I believe he mentioned on the 
Senate floor that by September we would 
have a distinguished visitor from Eng- 
land again, and he would be coming to 
get money and to save his Government. 

Mr. President, England is in worse 
financial shape today than she was the 
day we passed the Marshall-plan legis- 
lation in 1948. Everyone knows that. 
What we have done is to preserve a So- 
cialist, spendthrift Government in Eu- 
rope at our expense, paying the board 
bill, paying for socialized medicine, pay- 
ing for false teeth, paying for eye- 
glasses, paying for increased pensions, 
and to preserve a form of government 
in England and in other nations in Eu- 
rope such as we say we do not want here. 
Mr. President, we are headed toward 
such a form of government. It is a 
question whether it will fasten itself on 
us so firmly that it can never be torn 
loose. 

Mr. President, if the Republicans miss 
out in the next election, I think we shall 
have reached the point where socialism 
cannot be torn loose. We must stop the 
continuity of a crowd which has lost all 
responsibility of government. Mr. Presi- 
dent, they are not immoral. They 
simply do not know that the things they 
do are wrong. They tried for many years 
to get money out of the United States 
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Treasury and out of the RFC, and sud- 
denly they found themselves in posses- 
sion of both. They never realized that 
they had any responsibility. They start- 
ed taking it home. 

The dispatch says: 

Foreign Secretary Morrison will visit Wash- 
ington to confer with State Secretary Ache- 
son and other United States officials in Sep- 
tember, it was learned here today. 


Reuters is a little behind. Everyone 
except Reuters, who had any knowledge 
of the situation, knew it 2 months ago. 

His visit will start after the Japanese peace 
treaty conference in San Francisco, expected 
to finish September 8. 


THE JAPANESE TREATY 


Mr. President, we talk about the Jap- 
anese treaty. I merely wish to mention 
it. This is what is going to happen. 
The Japanese treaty has been the sub- 
ject of a great fanfare all over the 
United States. Mr. Dulles has told us 
what a great thing it is. The Japanese 
treaty will be in such shape that when 
it is signed by all the nations it will be 
left to Japan to decide which govern- 
ment in China she will recognize. 

That is a little noticed thing. Per- 
haps it was not even considered impor- 
tant by a great many people, but to me 
it is one of the important things. Which 
government in China will the Japanese 
recognize? Which can she recognize? 
It is well known that Japan cannot live 
unless someone supports her, as we have 
been doing ever since the war closed. 
We have been buying her goods. 

During the debate on the great recip- 
rocal-trade program, which was sup- 
posed to make everyone in the United 
States rich, dividing our markets with 
foreign nations, on one corner of this 
desk I had an American-made sewing 
machine, and on another a Japanese- 
made sewing machine. One sold at 
wholesale for $22, and the other for $71. 
The difference mechanically was very 
slight. The important difference was 
that the Japanese mechanics who made 
the $22 machine, received from 7 to 12 
cents an hour. In our country, the boys 
who live as we do, who can buy an auto- 
mobile and who live in a hotel when they 
visit a town, and live in houses with 
curtains on the windows and nice floors, 
instead of dirt floors, receive from $1.80 
to $1.90 an hour. I suppose a great many 
Senators have been to Japan. I have 
been there. I did not see many good 
dwellings for working people. Our boys 
receive $1.80 or $1.90 an hour. That 
makes the difference. 

Mr. President, I say that Japan can- 
not live unless we support her. We are 
the only nation on earth which would 
open our markets for her goods, goods 
of which, with few exceptions, we already 
have too much, unless we are to put our 
own people on the street. We cannot do 
that. It is crazy. It is utter idiocy to 
consider it. 

Japan cannot live without buying raw 
materials from China and selling her 
finished goods to China. So when we 
stop the war with an armistice near the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and guarantee 
that Russia will not be interfered with 
in consolidation of her gains in Com- 
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munist China, the Communists will be 
in control of China. Whom are the 
Japanese going to recognize? They will 
recognize the Chinese Communists, be- 
cause they must eat. That is one more 
link in the chain. England knows that, 
we know it, and the State Department 
knows it. 

England objected violently to the 
treaty which would have allowed Japan 
to trade wherever she wanted to trade, 
because England knows that two nations 
which will fight and work are Japan and 
Germany. They will undersell and out- 
work other nations. So Enrland ob- 
jected violently. Suddenly everything 
was hushed up, because what I have 
just explained, the recognition of Com- 
munist China by Japan, is in the cards. 
Japan is going to recognize Communist 
China. 

No doubt Mr. Morrison will get his 
money and save the Socialist-Commu- 
nist government of Britain. Appar- 
ently, it would be an unheard-of thing 
to put the proposition on the basis that 
we would not support her colonial sys- 
tem and would give her no money under 
any circumstances unless there were a 
United States of Europe, which even Mr. 
Eisenhower has now come around to ad- 
vocate, 3 years late. Oh, no; that can- 
not be done, Mr. President, because Mr. 
Churchill might come back into power, 
and that would be terrible from the 
standpoint of our own Socialist adminis- 
tration. 

So I say that we have a second Yalta 
at Kaesong. There is no question about 
it. The procedure is clear. It will lead 
to the recognition of Communist China 
in the United Nations and the ultimate 
control of the Security Council by Rus- 
sia. It is a sad thing to contemplate. 

While the eyes of America are turned 
toward Europe, where there is practically 
no chance of a war in the foreseeable 
future, because the European countries 
are cooperating with Russia, two of the 
principal nations—at least the principal 
nation, England—has recognized Com- 
munist China. She is working with Rus- 
sia. The first trade treaty which the 
junior Senator from Nevada placed in 
the Recorp on March 4, 1938, to start the 
debate was a trade treaty between Eng- 
land and Russia. What was in that 
trade treaty? Right straight down the 
line, everything Russia needed for her 
transportation, for preparation for war, 
and everything else to consolidate her 
gains. She never could have produced 
the goods necessary to consolidate her 
gains in Eastern Europe or in China— 
and she could not do it now, if we had 
the guts to shut down on the goods going 
in there financed by our own taxpayers. 

The Senate of the United States does 
not have the guts to shut down. We 
talked about President Roosevelt recog- 
nizing Communist China. Every sane 
man in the world knew what would hap- 
pen, The American Legion, the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, and all the other 
veterans’ organizations violently ob- 
jected. Were they listened to? No. 
They were brushed aside. But, Mr. 
President, Mr. Roosevelt could not have 
recognized that Communist government 
if the Senate of the United States had 
not gone along. 
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Now, Mr. Truman is carrying the flag. 
He has a pretty good-sized pair of shoes 
to fill. He is carrying out the same pro- 
gram, although perhaps not with the 
same snap and the jaunty air which used 
to be in evidence. 

But, Mr. President, if the Senate of 
the United States had the guts, it could 
stop this thing in its tracks. Mr. Tru- 
man could not do these things; he could 
not have free trade; he could not have 
his foot soldiers in Korea, if he did not 
have money to finance it and to send 
ground troops over there—one of the 
most foolhardy things that has ever hap- 
pened in the history of the world. 

The Socialist program has never let 
up. Sometimes it was necessary to wait 
a while, but every step was inevitably 
ahead. The goal was always there, with 
the President of the United States push- 
ing forward, and the Senate approving 
the move regardless of how wrong it 
might be for the American people. 


COMMENTS ON PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S 
RECENT SPEECH AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have several insertions I should like to 
make in the body of the Recorp, in order 
to keep the Recorp clear on a matter 
which occurred the other day. President 
Truman, speaking at Detroit, Mich., con- 
demned the people of Wisconsin for hav- 
ing refused to sign a petition put out by 
the Capital Times, of Madison, Wis. 
After the President made his comment 
I mentioned the fact that he had been 
duped by the Communist city editor of 
the Capital Times. 

I pointed out that the city editor, Mr. 
Cedric Parker, had been named as a 
Communist by his own editor. 

According to an article in today’s 
Washington Star, Mr. Parker denies that 
he was a Communist. 

He is quoted as saying: 

Senator McCartuy says I refused to sign 
the non-Communist affidavit when I was 
president of the Madison Newspaper Guild. 
That is another lie and Senator McCartHy 
knows it. 


In that connection I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the body of the 
Recorp at this point a letter from the 
National Labor Relations Board, dated 
November 10, 1949, in which the Board 
states that Mr. Parker failed to file the 
usual non-Communist affidavit. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS Boarp, 

Washington, D. C., November 10, 1949. 
Senator JosepH R. McCarty, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear, SENATOR McCarTHy. Since receipt 
of your letter dated November 8, 1949, I have 
caused the files in this office to be searched 
for the American Newspaper Guild, CIO. 
This search included the international union 
as well as each local including those located 
in Madison and Milwaukee. This office has 
no record of an “Affidavit of non-Commu- 
nist Union Officer” having been filed by Mr. 
Cedric Milford Parker. 

In accordance with the request contained 
in your letter there is enclosed blank forms 
“Affidavit of Non-Communist Union Officer,” 

Very truly yours, 
CLaupbE B. CALKIN, 
Affidavit Compliance Officer. 


Mr. McCARTHY. In connection with 
the statement of the city editor of the 
Madison newspaper—if we can call it a 
newspaper—I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
an editorial which appeared in the Cap- 
ital Times on Friday, March 14, 1941, 
in which the editor of the papfr named 
Mr. Cedric Parker as “the Communist 
leader in Madison.” He goes on to say: 


Let's get down to cases. Mr. Parker is a 
Communist and I defy him to publicly deny 
that statement. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


A REPLY TO MR. JOHNSON 


Mr. CLiFrorp H. JOHNSON, 
Secretary, Steelworkers Organizing Com- 
mittee, Lodge No. 1404, Madison, Wis. 

Dear MR. JOHNSON: I am in receipt of your 
letter in which you enclose a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by local No. 1404 of the Steel- 
workers Organizing Committee, more con- 
veniently known as the Gisholt Union. The 
resolution which you enclose contains this 
paragraph: 

“That local No. 1404 of the Steelworkers 
Organizing Committee hereby instructs its 
delegates in the Madison CIO Council to 
work and vote against any further accept- 
ance of dictation from Mr. Evjue by the 
council.” 

Please be advised that neither the Capital 
Times nor Mr. Evjue is attempting to dictate 
to the Madison CIO Council or any other 
organization. In line with the policy which 
has been followed for nearly a quarter of a 
century, the Capital Times is simply present- 
ing facts and information to which the pub- 
lic 1s entitled. 

The Capital Times believes that the public 
is entitled to facts about the Madison CIO 
Council when the council engages in proj- 
ects that are against the public weilfare. 
The Capital Times will not be swerved from 
that purpose by a familiar game—your at- 
tempt to raise the cry of dictator in order 
to divert attention from your own acts. 

I am wondering, Mr. Johnson, why you are 
so fearful of dictation at the hands of the 
editor of the Capital Times and why you 
accept so easily dictation at the hands of 
Mr. Cedric Parker, the Communist leader in 
Madison. If anyone has dictated (and suc- 
cessfully) to the Madison CIO council, that 
person is Mr. Parker. I venture the state- 
ment that Mr. Parker had a hand in the 
resolution which has just been adopted by 
your Gisholt union. 

Let's get down to cases. Mr. Parker is a 
Communist and I defy him to publicly deny 
that statement. The Madison CIO council 
was conceived by Mr. Parker. It was brought 
into being through the activities of Mr. 
Parker. For months Mr. Parker was the 
dominating spirit in the CIO council. His 
domination has become a bit more tenuous 
in recent weeks because members of unions 
affiliated with the Madison CIO council have 
been showing increasing determination to 
repel the tinge of communism which Mr. 
Parker's activities are giving to the affiliated 
bodies of the Madison CIO. 

This rebellion against Mr. Parker's activ- 
ities resulted in the adoption of a resolution 
at the last meeting pledging the opposition 
of the members of the Madison CIO council 
to communism, fascism, and nazism. 

While you now proffer this resolution as 
evidence to substantiate your claim that the 
CIO council is free of communism, isn't it 
true, Mr. Johnson, that you and Mr. Parker 
used every parliamentary trick possible to 
bring about the defeat of this resolution 
against communism, nazism, and fascism? 

And isn't it also true that the council re- 
fused to adopt a resolution similar to the 
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one that you have now succeeded in jam- 
ming through the Gisholt meeting? 

Isn't it true that this resolution was 
brought before your union through Mr. 
Parker? 

Isn't it true to say that, defeated in the 
Madison CIO council, you and Mr. Parker 
succeeded in getting this resolution adopted 
by the Gishoit union? 

There are some questions that I would 
like to direct to you, Mr. Johnson 

How many members of the union were 
present when this resolution was adopted? 
Who wrote the resolution? Who offered 
the resolution? 

May I say that I do not believe that the 
resolution represents the feelings of a ma- 
jority of the members of the Gisholt union, 
I do not believe that the majority in the 
Gisholt union relishes the label of com- 
munism which is now being placed on the 
Gisholt union and the Madison CIO coun- 
cil by the activities of you and Mr. Parker. 

Again I assure you that I have no desire 
to dictate to the Gisholt union or the Mad- 
ison CIO’ council. I am fighting the 
Communists. I am not seeking to suppress 
the Communists. I am simply seeking to 
expose Communists who hide behind false 
fronts and seek to use such organizations 
as the Madison CIO council and the 
Gisholt union for their own purposes 

I repeat what I have frequently said. The 
influence of the Communists should be 
fought in the American trade-unions. he 
primary purpose of the trade-union is to 
promote good relations between the em- 
ployer and the employee. That is the last 
thing the Communist wants The Come 
munist wants strikes, discontent and bitter- 
ness between the employer and the employee. 

The public, in the last analysis, is the final 
arbiter. And the public is entitled to Know 
the facts when Communist influence seeks 
to obtain control of the trade-unions 

You maintain that the unions affiliated 
with the CIO council are democratically 
conducted. Inasmuch as you have adopted 
a resolution criticizing me, I think your pro- 
fessed devotion to the principles of democ- 
racy would impel you to read this letter at 
a meeting of the Gisholt union. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM T. EvJvur 
Editor. 


Mr. McCARTHY. The next time Pres- 
ident Truman decides to slander the 
people of my State I hope that he will 
not use a Communist sheet edited by a 
Communist city editor in order to do so. 


PRICING PRACTICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 719) to establish beyond 
doubt that, under the Robinson-Patman 
Act, it is a complete defense to a charge 
of price discrimination for the seller to 
show that its price differential has been 
made in good faith to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, it 
had been the intention of the Senator 
from Minnesota to participate in the 
debate this afternoon on the pending 
bill, S. 719. Due to the lateness of the 
hour I shall forego any opportunity 
which I might have had to make an ad- 
dress, which I had prepared, on what 
I considered to be a very vital measure. 

I wish to take a brief moment, how- 
ever, to commend the present occupant 
of the chair [Mr. Lone], who a few hours 
ago gave what I consider to be one of the 
finest addresses and one of the most 
provocative and analytical dissertations 
I have ever heard of the whole complex 
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subject of discriminatory pricing, bas- 
ing-point practices, freight absorption, 
and all the monopolistic practices which 
are referred toan covered by the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act and the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

I would commend to my colleagues 
who were not present to listen to the 
debate this afternoon—and I cite that 
fact as a tragedy, because we have be- 
fore us a measure which affects the life 
of our free-enterprise system—a reading 
of the Recorp, particularly the portion 
of it which was contributed by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lona]. I be- 
lieve it would be very beneficial to do so. 

Also I should like to say to the present 
Presiding Officer that in my humble 
opinion, as I watched appropriations for 
the enforcement of antitrust laws being 
reduced, as I watched the Federal Trade 
Commission losing its attorneys and its 
enforcement officers, and as I watched 
the continuing efforts on the part of big 
business literally to ruin and emasculate 
the antitrust laws, that I believe the 
time is at hand to run up the flag of 
warning and alarm to free and competi- 
tive business enterprises in America. 

Mr. President, I will say that if S. 719 
is passed by the Senate as a similar bill 
was passed by the House, and if by some 
strange unfortunate set of circum- 
stances it should be signed by the Presi- 
dent, we would have started a process 
of returning to those unfortunate days 
when small business was engaged in a 
losing fight. 

The record is clear. I have before me 
the report of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and the minority views on the 
pending bill. I have had the privilege of 
participating a little more than a year 
ago in the debate on the basing-point 
bill, which was debated on the floor of 
the Senate. It was Senate bill 1008. I 
joined the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
LonG], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovceras], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HiLu], and other Senators in 
that debate. I believe we were on the 
right side. As the Senator from Louisi- 
ana pointed out today, when the Su- 
preme Court of the United States pro- 
tected the antitrust laws, big business 
came to Congress to get the law changed. 
When the Supreme Court of the United 
States renders a decision by a very nar- 
row margin of 5 to 3—and it might 
well have been 5 to 4, because Mr. Jus- 
tice Minton had sat on the circuit court 
and therefore did not participate in the 
Supreme Court decision—big business 
moves forward charging into Congress, 
demanding that a law be passed which 
will place into statutory form the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in a specific 
case, involving one city and a particular 
set of circumstances, and to make that 
law binding on every business enterprise 
in every city and every State all over the 
United States. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota will not yield at this time, 
unless it is for the purpose of making an 
insertion in the REcorp. 

Mr. MALONE, Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. No. The Senator 
from Minnesota wishes to conclude his 
remarks. After he has concluded he 
will be happy to yield. The Senator 
from Minnesota would like in a few mo- 
ments to move a recess. 

Mr. LONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada would like to see the Senate 
recess, but he would also like to ask a 
question of the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota will continue until he has 
finished his remarks. We see what has 
been transpiring in the past few years, 
with the Federal Trade Commission 
being weakened, with the Antitrust Di- 
vision being weaker today in personnel 
than it has been for many years, and 
with one $9,00C a-year lawyer in the 
Antitrust Division fighting a battery of 
big company lawyers. 

Mr. President, I sat on a subcommit- 
tee which was considering a postal rate 
bill and a postal pay bill. I saw 1 at- 
torney from the Post Office Department 
oppose 45 attorneys from the American 
Association of Railroads. The public 
was protected by one $9,000-a-year man, 
and corporate business was protected by 
45 representatives of the legal profes- 
sion. That may be equality in the minds 
of some people; but to my mind it is not 
equality. 

I take this opportunity of commend- 
ing those who have led this fight for the 
public interest. I wish to say again that 
not to permit hearings on a bill which 
affects the economic stability of thou- 
sands of small-business firms is an un- 
orthodox procedure. 

The pending bill affects the lives, the 
economic solvency, and the economic 
future of every drug store, grocery store, 
filling station, and every small whole- 
saler, and every small firm in America. 
Not one farmers’ organization was heard. 
Not one organization representing the 
independent small-business men was 
heard. Not one, Mr. President. 

The only hearing that was held was 
the one before the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. That com- 
mittee had absolutely no jurisdiction 
whatsoever. The bill would not have re- 
ceived even the hearing before the 
Select Committee on Small Business if it 
had not been for the present Presiding 
Officer [Mr. Lone], and some of his col- 
leagues in the Senate. 

I hope that when the Recorp is read 
tomorrow, regardless of the merits of the 
bill, and regardless of how one may feel 
about the question of whether it should 
be passed, the Senate of the United 
States will still preserve for itself the 
right of having a hearing on the bill, in 
order to afford people an opportunity to 
be heard with respect to it. The people 
have not been heard from. The only 
ones who have been heard from are the 
members of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and they were not unanimous 
on the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point, the address which the junior 
Senator from Minnesota had prepared 
for delivery on the pending bill. At 
least, I urge the reading of my remarks 
by the Presiding Officer, because I am 
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sure they are in line with his general 
philosophy with respect to the bill. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


This bill, S. 719, strikes a mighty blow 
against the antitrust laws of the United 
States. It seeks to bestow unwarranted 
benefits upon big business of this country 
a‘ the expense of small business. It aims to 
recover by stealth rights which Congress has 
long since determined belong to all business- 
men, rather than to the giant few who have 
acquired and maintained illegal privileges to 
the detriment of competition and free enter- 
prise. It seeks to emasculate and render 
impotent the Robinson-Patman bill, which 
was adopted almost unanimously by this 
Senate in 1936. 

I find myself in full accord with the mi- 
nority views of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and further, in full accord with the 
majority of the Federal Trade Commission, 
which opposes this bill but suggests certain 
amendments thereto to bring the bill within 
the spirit and purpose of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which it seeks to amend and 
alter. 

I find it incredible that my colleagues on 
the Judiciary Committee should bring this 
bill to the Senate without giving those who 
oppose it an opportunity of presenting their 
objections to it. The National Association 
of Retail Druggists, the National Federation 
of Independent Business, the National Asso- 
ciation of Wholesale Grocers, and other or- 
ganizations have voiced a desire to be heard 
on this bill before the committee. These 
organizations represent a large segment of 
our economy. If they feel that the bill is 
not good for them, we are entitled to know 
it and to know the reason why. Unless this 
bill be a deliberate attempt to weaken and 
destroy the antitrust laws, then it can surely 
stand the bright light of public examination. 

It is the avowed purpose of S. 719 to write 
a recent decision of the Supreme Court into 
law before the Federal Trade Commission 
has even issued its findings and order in 
conformity with that decision. The bill is 
directed at what is known as the good-faith 
proviso in the Clayton Act, as amended by 
the Robinson-Patman Act. This proviso 
sets up a limited procedural defense which 
permits price discriminations to be justified 
or excused, to some extent, where the viola- 
tor shows that his discriminations were made 
in good faith and without lessening compe- 
tition. 

S. 719 makes good faith a complete jus- 
tification for indefinite continuation of dis- 
criminatory pricing, no matter what the 
competitive effect may be, or how great the 
tendency to create monopoly. Good faith is 
thus made a substantive defense, rather 
than a procedural defense which might be 
rebutted by a showing that the discrimina- 
tory pricing in question has the effect of 
destroying competition or creating monopoly 
in commerce. 

In the Standard Oil case recently decided 
by the Supreme Court, the Federal Trade 
Gommission took the position that the pres- 
ent amended Clayton Act authorizes it to 
issue a cease-and-desist order against a dis- 
criminatory practice which has been shown 
to have the harmful effects upon competi- 
tion specified in the statute, even though a 
technical, or procedural, good-faith defense 
had been made out for the practice. The 
Supreme Court ruled that the present statute 
does not give such authority and that good 
faith is thus an absolute aefense. This con- 
travenes the intent of Congress in inserting 
the good-faith clause in the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, and brings us back to 1936 when 
Congress passed that act for the express pur- 
pose of making effective the relatively impo- 
tent Clayton Act. I must point out that in 
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my judgment S. 719 in effect restores the 
Clayton Act to its original impotence and 
completely nullifies the Robinson-Patman 
amendment thereto. 

The Supreme Court and S. 719, as pre- 
sented to the Senate, adopt the principle 
that it shall be good-faith justification to 
discriminate to meet a nondiscriminating 
(or lawful) price, but illegal to discriminate 
to meet a discriminating (or unlawful) 
price. Reduced to its practical application, 
this simply means that the businessman may 
adopt unlawful methods to attack others 
who are behaving in a lawful manner, but 
may not defend himself against unlawful 
attack by the same methods. 

As the many lawyer members of this cham- 
ber know, it has long been recognized that 
illegal methods are not permissible as a 
means of attack, but may be used to defend 
oneself against an illegal attack, provided of 
course, that the methods adopted for de- 
fense are, in view of the facts of the case, 
necessary to defense and nothing more. 
Thus, in the criminal law, a man may not 
attack another with a deadly weapon, but 
may defend himself with a deadly weapon 
if first attacked by a like weapon. This 
was apparently intended when Congress 
wrote subsection 2 (b) of the amended 
Clayton Act. The report of the House con- 
ferees on the Robinson-Patman bill gave an 
explanation of the good-faith defense as 
follows: 

“In connection with the above rule as to 
burden of proof, it is also provided that a 
seller may show that his lower price was 
made in good faith to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor, or that his furnishing 
of services or facilities was made in good 
faith to meet those furnished by a competi- 
tor. It is to be noted, however, that this 
does not set up the meeting of competition 
as an absolute bar to a charge of discrimi- 
nation under the bill. It merely permits 
it to be shown in evidence. This provision 
is entirely procedural. It does not deter- 
mine substantive rights, liabilities, and 
duties. They are fixed in the other pro- 
visions of the bill. It leaves it a question of 
fact to be determined in each case, whether 
the competition to be met was such as to 
justify the discrimination given, as one 
lying within the limitations laid down by the 
bill, and whether the way in which the 
competition was met lies within the latitude 
allowed by those limitations. 

“This procedural provision cannot be con- 
strued as a carte blanche exemption to vio- 
late the bill so long as a competitor can be 
shown to have violated it first, nor so long 
as that competitor cannot be met without 
the use of oppressive discriminations in vio- 
lation of the obvious intent of the bill. 
* * * One violation of law cannot be 
permitted to justify another. As in any case 
of self-defense, while the attack against 
which the defense is claimed may be shown 
in evidence, its competence as a bar depends 
also upon whether it was a legal or illegal 
attack. A discrimination in violation of this 
bill is in practical effect a commercial bribe 
to lure the business of the favored customer 
away from the competitor, and if one bribe 
were permitted to justify another the bill 
would be futile to achieve its plainly in- 
tended purposes.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 80, pt. 9, p. 9418.) 

If the good-faith proviso is to have any 
meaning, it must permit a seller to engage 
in discriminatory selling in self-defense 
against a discriminatory attack—at least 
until those who enforce the antitrust laws 
can arrive on the scene and stop the original 
unlawful attack. The bill offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada licenses a 
seller to ignore the provisions of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act against discriminatory pric- 
ing whenever and wherever he finds a seller 
who is attempting to follow the act. This is 
@ mockery of the amended Clayton Act, a 


mockery of all established principles of law 
relating to self-defense, and promotes mo- 
nopoly in American business. 

Permit me to translate this point into a 
further analogy. If a man armed with a 
gun seeks to burglarize my house, I may also 
defend my house with a gun, to the extent 
that such defense is necessary, but I cer- 
tainly am not authorized to burglarize a 
third person’s house, merely becayse the 
burglar had entered my own. Rather than 
defending my own castle, I would be at- 
tacking that of another for personal gain. 

This principle was recognized in the Sen- 
ate report in the Robinson-Patman bill, 
which stated in part: 

“The weakness of present section 2 lies 
principally in the fact that: (1) It places no 
limit upon differentials permissible on ac- 
count of differences in quantity; and (2) it 
permits discriminations to meet competi- 
tion, and thus tends to substitute the rem- 
edies of retaliation for those of law, with 
destructive consequences to the central ob- 
ject of the bill. Liberty to meet competi- 
tion which can be met only by price cuts 
at the expense of customers elsewhere, is 
in its unmasked effect the liberty to destroy 
competition by selling locally below cost, a 
weapon progressively the more destructive 
in the hands of the more powerful, and most 
deadly to the competitor of limited resources, 
whatever his meri. and efficiency. While the 
bill as now reported closes these dangerous 
loopholes, it leaves the fields of competition 
free and open to the most efficient, and thus 
in fact protects them the more securely 
against inundations of mere power and size.” 
(S. Rept. No. 1502, to amend Antitrust Act, 
January 16, 1936, 74th Cong., 2d sess., p. 4.) 

Translated into its lowest common de- 
nominator, this bill permits a chain store, or 
any other huge business enterprise, to go 
into any area or section of this Nation where 
&@ local businessman, due to his ingenuity 
and enterprise, may have been able to set a 
low price on his particular product and to 
meet that price, even though the price is 
below that prevailing in the larger busi- 
nesses’ other outlets. The larger business 
may do this because its losses are made up 
on sales at higher prices in other localities, 
but the local businessman who is solely de- 
pendent for existence upon his local trade 
must eventually be destroyed in the battle 
of prices with his larger adversary. Once 
the local business is destroyed the consumers 
in that locality are at the mercy of the larger 
competitor, which may then increase its 
price with impunity. 

This situation is precisely what the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act was intended to remedy. 
If the large business reduces its prices in a 
particular locality, even though to meet those 
of a local competitor, such reductions should 
be lawful under the existing provisions of 
the act only if they are not intended to 
destroy the local competition or have the 
effect of promoting monopoly. That was the 
purpose of the Robinson-Patman Act, and I 
say that this purpose must be preserved, if 
we are to maintain the existence of the small, 
independent businessman who is the back- 
bone of our system of free enterprise 
economy. 

S. 719, if adopted will restore good faith 
as a justification for continuing discrimina- 
tions which may ultimately destroy smail 
business. Any weakening of the law against 
discriminations works to the disadvantage 
of small business and to the advantage of 
big business. This is necessarily true be- 
cause discriminations tend to destroy both 
small buyers and small sellers, no matter 
whether such small-business units are either 
more or less efficient than their big com- 
petitors who survive, 

Thus, the chairman of the House managers, 
Congressman Utterback, before a vote on the 
conference report on the Robinson-Patman 
bill was taken, gave his colleagues the follow- 


ing example of how the good faith clause of 
the original Clayton Act operated to the dis- 
advantage of small buyers: 

House committee hearings showed a dis- 
crimination of 15 cents a box granted by Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co. on sales of soap to 
the A.& P. chain * * * but the com- 
mittee hearings show a similar discount of 15 
cents a case granted by Procter & Gamble to 
the same chain. If this proviso were con- 
strued to permit the showing of a competing 
offer as an absolute bar to liability for dis- 
crimination, then it would nullify the act en- 
tirely at the very inception of its enforce- 
ment, for in nearly every case mass buyers 
receive similar discriminations from compet- 
ing sellers of the same product. (CoNGREsS- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 80, pt. 9, p. 9418.) 

The fact that S. 719 provides that good 
faith defense shall be limited only to those 
situations in which the discriminatory price 
is used to meet another lawful price in no 
way lessens the harmful effects of this de- 
fense. The Government would, under such 
a provision, be confronted by the great diffi- 
culty of determining the origin of a discrim- 
inatory practice, and proving that the orig- 
inal price was an unlawful price. This would 
throw an almost impossible burden upon the 
Government. 

Furthermore, small buyers who do not 
have the costly facilities for handling large 
purchases—as are frequently necessary in 
dealing with “off brand” products—will be 
the victims of discriminations on the part 
of other sellers. This is illustrated by the 
hard facts of the Standard Oil case. Here, 
it is plain that those buyers who had stor- 
age and handling facilities which made it 
possible for them to deal in “off brand” gaso- 
line were granted discriminatory low prices 
by the sellers of known brands, while those 
buyers who lacked the capital to install 
such facilities were denied equal prices, 
The Supreme Court described these favored 
customers as follows: 

“The distinctive characteristics of these 
‘jobbers’ are that each (1) maintains suffi- 
cient bulk storage to take delivery of gaso- 
line in tank-car quantities (of 8,000 to 12,000 
gallons) rather than in tank-wagon quanti- 
ties (of 700 to 800 gallons) as is customary 
for service stations; (2) owns and operates 
tank wagons and other facilities for delivery 
of gasoline to service stations; (3) has an 
established business sufficient to insure pur- 
chase of from one to two million gallons a 
year; and (4) has adequate credit responsi- 
bility.” Standard Oil Co. v. Federal Trade 
Commission (340 U. S. 231, 244). 

What is the practical effect of the Supreme 
Court’s upholding Standard’s “good faith” 
discriminations of these favored large buy- 
ers? First, the ultimate ruin of the small 
refineries who make and sell “off brand” 
gasoline and who find the Detroit market 
foreclosed by Standard’s discrimination in 
favor of the only Detroit buyers who are 
equipped to handle their products. Second, 
the ultimate ruin of the independent filling 
stations, their probable acquisition, by 
Standard, or other major oil companies, and 
a further disappearance of potential market 
outlets for any small refineries who attempt 
to enter the Detroit-area market in the 
future. 

Let us assume that the Federal Trade 
Commission’s order in this case should 
stand. What would be the results? Stand- 
ard would either have to lower its price to 
all buyers in the Detroit area or give up a 
portion of its market to small dealers of 
off-brand gasoline. If Standard would 
choose to lower its prices to all buyers, the 
ruinous pressure on the smaller buyers 
would be relieved, all filling stations in the 
area would have the opportunity of initiat- 
ing and maintaining price cuts, and all De- 
troit consumers of gasoline would have en- 
joyed lower prices, rather than those lim- 
ited numbers of consumers who purchased 
their gasoline at the favored filling stations. 
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On the other hand, if Standard would 
choose to maintain its price level and give 
up a portion of the business to the small 
refiners of off-brands, what would happen? 
First, those consumers who purchased from 
the favored filling stations would continue 
to get their off-brand gasoline at the lower 
price anyway. Second, one or more small 
refineries would gain a toehold in the mar- 
ket, and—assuming their products are of 
equal quality with Standard’s—would gain 
increasing consumer acceptance, increasing 
competing strength, and, sooner or later, 
would accomplish what Standard’s discrim- 
inations are calculated to prevent, namely, 
force Standard’s whole price level down and 
take away a portion of its market as well. 

This problem of competition between 
large sellers and small sellers, and between 
large buyers and small buyers, is not an 
isolated one. It is duplicated in market 
after market throughout this Nation. Its 
solution is strengthening the laws against 
monopoly and the destruction of competi- 
tion, rather than adoption of a further law, 
as here proposed, which will place in the 
hands of the unscrupulous an instrument 
for the lawful destruction of competition 
and the promotion of monopoly. 

I would be derelict in my duties to the 
people of my great State if I did not also 
point out that if this bill becomes law, it 
will legalize and make permanent basing- 
point systems previously held by the courts 
to be illegal and destructive of competition. 
Such decisions, particularly in the cement 
industry, have in my judgment done much 
to pave the way for the development of new 
industry in those sections of the Nation, 
such as the South, Northwest, and Mountain 
West, which have formerly been impover- 
ished of their rightful industrial develop- 
ment. 

Let us see how such basing-point sys- 
tems can arise. To operate a basing-point 
system, it would be necessary only for the 
individual sellers to make each mill a basing 
point which offers a base price of some kind. 
In many industries this already exists, while 
in others the adjustment can be made with 
little difficulty. With each mill a basing 
point, each mill’s price in its natural market 
area is a nondiscriminatory price, and there- 
fore a lawful price. Hence, each mill may 
charge a lawful, nondiscriminatory price in 
its own natural market area, while absorb- 
ing freight to meet the lawful prices pre- 
vailing in each of the other mill’s natural 
market area. The result will be, of course, 
a systematic reciprocal matching of prices 
on the part of all mills—in short, a basing- 
point system that effectively chokes off fur- 
ther competitive development in the in- 
dustry and preserves the status quo. 

Under S. 719, each large member of a 
given industry, having established a basing 
point in its own natural market area and 
achieved a virtual monopoly of that market 
area, may absorb freight to, and meet the 
price in, all other markets, citing as its 
reason therefor the necessity of meeting in 
“good faith” the prices of some small, strug- 
gling competitor in a far-away market. 
This, if systematically engaged in by all of 
the leaders of the given industry, could of- 
fectively and legally destroy all new or 
small competition wherever it may arise, and 
would inevitably discourage the development 
of industrially backward areas of the Na- 
tion. 

Permit me to quote a portion of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's report to the Ju- 
diciary Committee on this bill. The Com- 
mission states: 

“While the Commission is firmly con- 
vinced that the good faith defense should 
not be available as a justification for dis- 
criminations which have a substantial and 
serious effect toward monopoly, we recog- 
nize tuat there is an area in which it may 
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be desirable to permit justification on this 
basis for discriminations whose effects, 
while still within the test of section 2 (a), 
fall short of substantially suppressing com- 
petition or tending to monopoly in a line 
of commerce. It is suggested that this 
can be accomplished by establishing good 
faith as a complete defense except in those 
cases where the effect may be substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce. 

“The standard of injury in section 2 of 
the Clayton Act was broadened by the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act to include discrimina- 
tions not only where the effect may be to 
substantially lessen competition or tend to- 
ward monopoly in a line of competition, but 
also where the effect may be to injure, de- 
stroy or prevent competition ‘with any per- 
son who either grants or knowingly receives 
the benefit of such discrimination or with 
the customers of either of them.’ We can 
see no particular objection to making the 
good ‘aith defense available as to discrimina- 
tions which injure, destroy, or prevent com- 
petition with a particular person, but which 
still fall short of substantially lessening com- 
petition or tending to create monopoly in 
a line of commerce. 

“Two other observations may be made re- 
garding the provisions of S. 719. The bill 
would create a new subsection (g), leaving 
undisturbed the language of subsection (b) 
which contains the basic proviso relating to 
the good-faith defense. The provisions of 
the statute would seem less confusing if 
amendments affecting subsection (b) were 
made directly to that subsection, rather 
than by way of a new subsection. 

“S. 719 also contains a proviso to the effect 
that a seller shall not be deemed to have 
acted in good faith if he knew or should have 
known that the price being met is unlawful. 
In the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Standard Oil case it was observed that the 
good faith defense was limited to the meet- 
ing of a ‘lawful’ price, and the statute now 
provides that the burden of sustaining justi- 
fication rests wholly with the one charged 
with unlawful discrimination. This proviso 
may well be argued as shifting to the Com- 
mission part of the burden of showing lack of 
justification, a shift which would not be de- 
sirable from the standpoint of effective en- 
forcement of the statute. We recommend 
that the proviso be deleted. 

“To accomplish the changes recommended 
in S. 719, it is suggested that it be amended 
to revise section 2 (b) of the act as follows, 
the italicized portion representing language 
which would be new to the statute: 

“*(b) Upon proof being made, at any 
hearing on a complaint under this section, 
that there has been discrimination in price 
or services or facilities furnished, the bur- 
den of rebutting the prima facie case thus 
made by showing justification shall be upon 
the person charged with a violation of this 
section, and unless justification shall be 
affirmatively shown, the Commission is au- 
thorized to issue an order terminating the 
discrimination: Provided, however, That un- 
less the effect of the discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of commerce, 
it shall be a complete defense for a seller 
to show that his lower price or the fur- 
nishing of services or facilities to any pur- 
chaser or purchasers wis made in good faith 
to meet an equally low price of a competi- 
tor, or the services or facilities furnished 
by a competitor.’ 

“The Commission deeply appreciates this 
opportunity of expressing its views on the 
pending legislation. The Commission wishes 
to emphasize that the views which it has 
expressed are based on the conclusion that 
the basic policy of section 2 of the Clayton 
Act—to prevent those discriminations which 
will suppress competition and lead toward 
monopoly—should not be made wholly sub- 
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sidiary to the right to meet competition in 
faith.” 

I agree with the views of the Federal Trade 
Commission. If we must amend the Robin- 
son-Patman Act in the light of the recent 
Supreme Court decision, let us make it clear 
for all time that a “good faith” defense to 
charges of discriminatory practices shall be 
limited to those situations where the dis- 
crimination does not substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce. 

Let us tell the small-business men, who 
are the bone and sinews of our free-enter- 
prise, competitive economy, that we are for- 
ever opposed to practices which destroy their 
livelihood and the heritage of their children. 

Let us reaffirm the intent of Congress 
when it amended the Clayton Act 15 years 
ago, rather than giving lip service to the 
antitrust laws while surreptitiously destroy- 
ing those laws. I for one will not be party 
to such a steal. S. 719 either represents a 
confirmation of a Supreme Court decision, 
and consequently a vain and unnecessary 
act, or it is a sly attempt to deprive small 
business and the public of a portion of their 
protection against unfair competition and 
monopoly. If the course in this bill is the 
latter—and I am convinced that this is so— 
I cannot vote for it and in good conscience 
face the thousands of small-business men 
of my State and tell them that I voted in 
their best interests and to protect them from 
the evils of monopoly. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). The present occupant of 
the chair would like to state that he is 
very grateful for the kind remarks of 
the junior Senator from Minnesota, 
which probably have. gone far beyond 
any credit which the present occupant 
of the chair deserves in this fight to 
protect the independent merchants and 
consumers of the Nation. The Senator 
from Minnesota has been very diligent 
in his efforts to preserve the antitrust 
laws, and the present occupant of the 
chair is very grateful for his compli- 
ments. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. MALONE. I join the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota in his compli- 
ments to the present occupant of the 
chair for his able presentation of the 
case. I should like to ask the junior 
Senator from Minnesota if the proposed 
legislation would do anything which the 
Supreme Court of the United States did 
not do in the opinion rendered by it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is the opinion 
of the junior Senator from Minnesota 
that it would. 

Mr. MALONE. In what way? If the 
opinion which the Supreme Court ren- 
dered does not lay down a principle for 
the Government to follow, what does 
it do? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The opinion of the 
Supreme Court is just that. It is an 
opinion. Opinions are ofttimes reversed, 
particularly when there is a split deci- 
sion, and the advocates of the pending 
measure outside of Congress, who are 
vitally interested in the measure, know 
that to be a fact. 

The bill not only does what the Su- 
preme Court did in the Standard Oil of 
Indiana case, but it goes much further, 
in the sense that it provides not only 
for discriminatory pricing and compe- 
tition, in order to hold one’s customers, 
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but permits a company to go into the 
field to seek new customers. 

Mr. MALONE. The opinion of the 
Supreme Court, regardless of the proba- 
bilities—and there are people who be- 
lieve that it might be reaffirmed—and 
regardless of any possibility of reversal, 
the bill would legalize officially through 
act of Congress what the Supreme Court 
said in its opinion. Is that correct? 

oo HUMPHREY. The bill does that, 
plus. 

Mr. MALONE. The principle has 
been laid down by the Supreme Court. 
The distinguished junior Senator from 
Minnesota simply says this bill would 
allow this same principle to be carried 
further. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I simply refer the 
Senator from Nevada to pages 8, 9, 10, 
11, and 12 of the minority views, signed 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson]. If he will read 
those pages he will find the differences 
which exist between the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Standard Oil case and 
the bill and the committee report, be- 
cause the committee report goes far be- 
yond what the Supreme Court ever en- 
compassed in its majority opinion, and 
surely far beyond anything encom- 
passed in the opinion of the minority of 
the Court. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I understood the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota to 
say that the bill does conform to the 
opinion of the Court, although such 
opinion might be reversed, but that the 
bill went further, but on the same prin- 
ciple already affirmed by the Supreme 
Court. Is that what the Senator said? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I prefer to use my 
own words. I say that the pending bill 
is an attempt to legislate into statutory 
law the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana case. 

Mr. MALONE. That is what I under- 
stood the bill was. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Plus a great many 
other items which are well described in 
the report of the majority of the Judi- 
ciary Committee—for example, such 
items as freight absorption and basing 
points. All of those have been encom- 
passed by the words of the legislative 
history of the bill, as subscribed to by 
the majority report of the Judiciary 
Committee; and one who has had the 
experience in legislation the Senator 
from Nevada has had, must know that 
the majority report is very binding upon 
any court in connection with the inter- 
pretation or administration of any par- 
ticular law. In this instance we find the 
majority report including such items as 
freight absorption, the frequency of 
meeting lower prices and gaining or re- 
taining customers. 

Mr. President, in this connection I 
point out that the words “gain cus- 
tomers” appear in the majority report, 
whereas the Supreme Court’s decision 
relates entirely to the matter of retain- 
ing customers. However, the words 
“gain customers” are included in the re- 
port of the majority of the committee, 


I point out to the Senator from Nevada 
that all those points were alluded to 
while the Senator was off the floor of the 
Senate; they were alluded to by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee {Mr. KEFAUVER], in 
his interrogation of the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. JOHNSON]; and in that 
colloquy he brought out these points 
again and again. . 

So I think it is repetitious to cover 
them at this time. Therefore, in view 
of the lateness of the hour, since it is 
now 7:30 p. m., and since I have control 
of the time—— 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I want 
the floor in my own right. I shall wait 
for it until the Senator from Minnesota 
concludes. I object to any adjournment 
or recess. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly we do not want anyone to be cut 
off in debate. I had hoped that we 
could conclude the session at about this 
hour. However, since it seems that we 
cannot, I shall retain the floor and shall 
continue my discussion of this subject. 

Mr. MALONE. Very well. I will miss 
the plane on which I have a reservation, 
and will take the next plane. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall continue with my discussion of this 
very important measure. 

One of the things which was pointed 
out this afternoon, which seemed to be 
quite important to me, was the history of 
the development of the Clayton Act and 
its weaknesses, which were exposed from 
the year 1916 to the year 1936, during 
some 20 years of application and inter- 
pretation. Finally, in 1936 the Robin- 
son-Patman Act was passed, as was so 
well pointed out by the Senator from 
Louisiana; and there came the develop- 
ment of small-business enterprise after 
that particular period. 

Mr. President, what does this bill do? 
In substance, it repeals the Robinson- 
Patman Act and takes away the powers 
which were incorporated in that act for 
the protection of small-business enter- 
prises, and reverts to section 2 of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act, which was found 
to be weak, faulty, and literally helpless 
in combating trusts and their effect upon 
small-business enterprise in the United 
States. 

Those who support the pending bill, 
although they may feel that they are 
supporting a measure to permit compe- 
tition in good faith and the develop- 
ment of a price structure which is ar- 
rived at on the basis of good faith, ac- 
tually are supporting a measure which 
would revert to a system which did not 
work and was most unfortunate for the 
small-business-enterprise system of the 
Nation. 

I think that is well documented in the 
minority views, from which I now read, 
on page 4: 

In its report accompanying the Clayton 
Act, the Senate Judiciary Committee said: 

“Broadly stated, the bill, in its treatment 
of unlawful restraints and monopolies, seeks 
to prohibit and make unlawful certain trade 
practices which, as a rule, singly and in 
themselves, are not covered by the act of 
July 2, 1890 (the Sherman Act) or other ex- 
isting antitrust acts and thus, by making 
these practices illegal, to arrest the creation 
of trusts, conspiracies, and monopolies in 
their incipiency and before consummation,” 
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Among the practices which Congress spe- 
cifically legislated against in the Clayton 
Act was price discrimination. In section 2 
of the act, price discrimination was for- 
bidden where the effect “may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of commerce.” 

Unfortunately, however, Congress at- 
tached to this prohibition what has become 
known as the good-faith proviso; namely, 
“that nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent discrimination in price * * * in 
the same or different communities made in 
good faith to meet competition.” 

This proviso had the practical effect of 
nullifying the law. When charged with vio- 
lating its provisions, firms had little diffi- 
culty in proving that they were merely meet- 
ing competition “in good faith.” Thus, for 
all practical purposes, corporations were 
as free to use price discrimination to de- 
stroy competition as in the days of the old 
Standard Oil Trust. 

During the twenties, destruction of small 
business was particularly serious in retail 
trade, with chain stores eliminating their in- 
dependent rivals by the thousands. In a 
comprehensive investigation, the Federal 
Trade Commission found that the chain 
stores had persistently sought out and de- 
manded special price considerations and had 
cut prices in localities where competition 
was strong, absorbing their losses through 
high prices in localities where competition 
was weak. 

As the law stood, however, the Commis- 
sion felt that little could be done to stop the 
discriminations, stating: 

“The reason is that the Clayton Act itself 
specifically permits price discrimination ‘in 
the same or different communities made in 
good faith to meet competition.’” 


Mr. President, I note that that is 
exactly what the pending bill does. 

I read further from the minority 
views: 

“The Commission has no evidence which 
would establish that price discrimination by 
chain stores has not been in good faith to 
meet competition and there is good ground 
to conclude that in many cases it has been 
for that purpose.” 

‘As a solution to the problem, the Com- 
mission recommended that the “good faith” 
defense be eliminated altogether. The Con- 
gress, however, did not wish to go that far. 
It is the Commission’s view, and it is our 
view, that what the Congress did do, in 
enacting the Robinson-Patman amendment 
to the Clayton Act, was to adopt a position 
between the extremes—the extremes, on the 
one hand of good faith being a complete 
defense, and on the other, of good faith be- 
ing eliminated altogether. According to this 
view, good faith became a procedural de- 
fense which could be used to rebut a prima 
facie case of price discrimination. As re- 
cently as 1947, this view apparently was also 
shared by the Supreme Court, for in the 
Cement decision the Court stated: 

“Section 2 (b) [of the Clayton Act, as 
amended] provides that proof of discrimina- 
tion in price (selling the same kind of goods 
cheaper to one purchaser than to another), 
makes out a prima facie case of violation, 
but permits the seller to rebut the prima 
facie case thus made by showing that his 
lower price * * * was made in good 
faith to meet an equally low price of a com- 
petites. °° ™ 

Less than 3 years later, however, the 
Court, on January 8, 1951, decided in the 
Standard Oil of Indiana case that in enact- 
ing the Robinson-Patman Act Congress did 
not limit the good faith proviso; that it is 
just as complete as it was under section 2 of 
the old Clayton Act. 

This raises the question as to why the 
Seventy-fourth Congress bothered to pass 
the Robinson-Patman Act at all. If the 
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Court’s interpretation of the good-faith de- 
fense in the Standard Oil decision is cor- 
rect, all that was accomplished in enacting 
that law, aside from adding a number of 
minor provisions, was to change the term 
“meeting competition” to “meeting the 
equally low price of a competitor.” If this 
is all that was accomplished, the Seventy- 
fourth Congress labored and brought forth 
a mouse. The chain-store investigation and 
other reports of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the extensive hearings and committee 
reports, the legislative debates, and the acts 
themselves have all gone for naught. We 
are now back where we started 38 years ago. 


Mr. President, I think this points up 
what the problem is in reference to the 
pending legislation, and I think that the 
minority point of view, as expressed in 
the minority views, states quite conclu- 
sively what has been stated repeatedly 
on the floor this afternoon, that an at- 
tempt is being made by the pending bill 
to revert back to the pre-Robinson-Pat- 
man era. I shall do everything I can, 
either to have this bill recommitted to 
the committee for appropriate hearings, 
which I think is desirable—and I would 
surely suggest that the Senate consider 
the recommittal of the bill to the Judici- 
ary Committee, and it may be necessary 
that such a motion be made or, secondly, 
if that should fail, to have a vote upon 
the Kefauver amendment, which if 
adopted would afford protection and 
would permit competition in good faith 
so long as it does not lessen competition 
or permit monopoly. I cannot see for 
the life of me how anyone could oppose 
the Kefauver amendment, which reads: 


Unless the effect of the discrimination— 


Meaning price discrimination— 
may be substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. 


In other words, the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee says, “If price 
discrimination is needed in order to meet 
competition in good faith, well and good, 
so long as it does not lessen competition, 
and so long as it does not tend to promote 
monopoly.” 

Mr. President, I want to yield the floor, 
now, to the Senator from Nevada, for 
whatever remarks he may wish to make; 
after which I shall move a recess. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s courtesy. I merely 
want to say I think it an inappropriate 
time to bring into the debate the names 
of other Senators, when they are not here 
to answer for themselves. The distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota men- 
tioned that the minority leader, or some 
other Senator on this side, was responsi- 
ble for bringing up the legislation. It is 
entirely in order, as long as the Senate 
is in session, to debate and make any 
statement one may desire, but I think it 
entirely out of order to bring in any other 
Senator’s name, when it was understood, 
at least tacitly, that the debate really had 
ended, unless some Senator wanted to 
remain here to debate with the Senator 
who was then on the floor. 

I want to say that I have sent for the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WuHerry], 
minority leader. I think he is perfectly 
willing and able to take care of himself, 
when he is on the floor; but he is not on 
the floor at the moment. 
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I think it is not a very courteous thing 
to bring into the debate the names of 
other Senators who are not present to 
protect themselves. 

I merely want to remain here, now, 
until we either adjourn or settle the 
situation to the satisfaction of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota. 

I have already joined in compliment- 
ing the Senator from Louisiana, for 
whom I have the highest regard. There 
are times when we disagree, but in the 
main I find that we agree in principle 
regarding many things. 


RECESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 44 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
August 2, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 1, 1951: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Harold Sims, of Tennessee, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 3 and a secretary 
in the diplomatic service, to be also a con- 
sul general of the United States of America. 

D. Eugene Delgado-Arias, of Virginia, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer of 
class 3, a consul, and a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Julian P. Promer, of New York. 

George W. Skora, of Arizona. 

J. Raymond Ylitalo, of Minnesota, 

Stephen H. McClintic, of Maryland, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 5 and a 
secretary in the diplomatic service, to be 
also a consul of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Rodolfo O. Rivera, of North Carolina, a 


Foreign Service staff officer, to be a consul 


of the United States of America. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve officers to be consuls of the United 
States of America: 


Kenneth R. Boyle, of Oregon. 

H. Pranklin Irwin, Jr., of Virginia. 

Samuel Atkins Morrow, of Tennessee, a 
Foreign Service reserve officer, to be a vice 
consul of the United States of America. 


COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 


Katherine D. Nordale, of Juneau, Alaska, 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 31, with headquarters at 
Juneau, Alaska, in place of James J. Con- 
nors, resigned. 


IN THE ARMY 
CHIEF OF THE NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Maj. Gen. Raymond Hartwell Fleming, 
0165022, National Guard of the United 
States, Army of the United States, to be Chief 
of the National Guard Bureau, with the rank 
of major general, for a period of 4 years from. 
date of acceptance, under the provisions of 
section 81, National Defense Act, as amended, 


In THE Navy 


Admiral William M. Fechteler, United 
States Navy, to be Chief of Naval Operations 
in the Department of the Navy, with the 
rank of admiral, for a term of 4 years. 

Vice Adm. Donald B. Duncan, United 
States Navy, to be Vice Chief of Naval Op- 
erations in the Department of the Navy, with 
the rank of admiral while so serving. 
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Admiral Lynde D. McCormick, United 
States Navy, to be commander in chief, At- 
lantic and United States Atlantic Fleet, with 
the rank of admiral while so serving. 

IN THE MARINE CorRPsS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major general, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


Thomas J. Cushman Vernon E. Megee 
William O. Brice John T. Selden 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, August 1, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou whose divine love never fails 
and never forgets or forsakes us, Thou 
knowest how greatly we need Thee in 
these dark and tragic times to guide our 
thoughts, to answer our doubts, and to 
keep our faith strong and steadfast. 

Grant that we may be men and 
women who carry the light of truth and 
righteousness in our hearts and may 
our loyalty be unwavering, our courage 
unfaltering, and our efforts untiring as 
we seek to build the kingdom of peace 
and brotherhood upon the earth. 

Show us how we may bring about a 
closer fellowship and a better under- 
standing between all the nations. Help 
us to recognize our kinship. May we 
see how much we have in common and 
how much we can do to minister to one 
another’s welfare and happiness. 

In Christ’s name we bring our peti- 
tion. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Pennsylvania, Mrs. VERA 
BucnHanan, be permitted to take the oath 
of office. The certificate of election has 
not arrived, but there is no contest and 
no question with regard to her election. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BUCHANAN appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of office. 

FLOOD CLAIMS ACT OF 1951 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to provide pay- 
ment for property losses resulting from 
the 1951 floods in the States of Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes, with the short title “Flood 
Claims Act of 1951.” 

Senator Henninos, of Missouri, is in- 
troducing a companion bill in the other 
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Under this legislation, there would be 
established within the executive branch 
of the Government a Flood Claims Com- 
mission of five members, appointed by 
the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Two members of the 
Commission would be residents of the 
flood area. It would be the duty of the 
Commission, immediately upon its or- 
ganization, to survey and determine the 
extent, location, and character of dam- 
age to property in the flood area, and 
thereafter, on the basis of its findings, to 
establish a system for the receipt and ad- 
judication of claims for flood losses to 
property which would be paid by the 
United States. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
flood represents a national economic dis- 
aster for which the Federal Government 
should assume some: responsibility for 
restoration of property losses, the bill 
provides a formula for Federal grants 
which has as its chief purpose recom- 
pense to those who are least able to re- 
coup their losses without assistance from 
the Federal Government. Under this 
formula, there would first be deducted 
from any claim the sum of $100. This 
limitaticn has been incorporated in or- 
der to prevent the filing of large numbers 
of frivolous claims. Thereafter the 
claims would be discounted on the basis 
of 25 percent for the first $10,000, 50 per- 
cent for the next $90,000, and 75 percent 
of the remainder up to a statutory limi- 
tation of $1,000,000 on all claims for any 
one claimant. The formula will also 
provide for the further deduction from 
approved claims of the value of prior re- 
habilitation not paid for by the claimant 
and the amount of any insurance or 
other indemnity collected or collectible 
for such losses. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request ofthe gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Cox addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN INDIAN EXPOSITION 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to extend to every Member of the 
House and your families and friends a 
cordial invitation to attend the American 
Indian Exposition, at Anadarko, Okla., 
located in my cengressional district, be- 
ginning August 13, this year. You will 
see there one of the most colorful events 
in all America. A short description of 
this coming event has been prepared by 
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the committee in charge of this great 
celebration, as follows: 
COME TO THE INDIAN COUNTRY 

Anadarko, Okla., located in the heart of 
the Nation, is the home of the American In- 
dian Exposition, the most interesting and ex- 
citing show of its kind in America 

Through the week of August 13-18, you 
will see the Indians in their colorful dances 
and ceremonies. 

Here is a beautiful setting, bordered by 
frontier battlefields and places of historic in- 
terest, you will see actual descendants of fa- 
mous Indian chiefs and warriors perform 
the true Indian war dances handed down 
from generation to generation. You will 
marvel at the feats of marksmanship with 
bow and arrow, and other unusual features 
will hold you spellbound during this re- 
markable show. 

Anadarko is headquarters for the Southern 
Plains Indian Agency, which guards the in- 
terests of thousands of Indians. During this 
show you will also see Caddos, Comanches, 
Cheyennes, Delawares, Wichitas, and over 20 
tribes from Arizona and New Mexico. It is 
the greatest Indian show in America. Come 
this year and see the real Americans revive 
the glorious traditions of the past. 


This is an annual event and you have 
a Standing invitation to attend each year. 
We shall be truly honored to have you 
as our guest at your convenience. 


KANSAS-MISSOURI FLOOD DISASTER 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day morning General Pick, Chief of Army 
Engineers, appeared before the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and gave that com- 
mittee a detailed report on the flood dis- 
aster on the Kansas and Missouri Riv- 
ers. It is appalling. Thousands of 
homes were lost; lives were lost; 16,000 
head of livestock were lost; and 640 
bridges swept away. The estimated dam- 
age exceeds $1,000,000,000. It is the 
worst flood disaster to occur in this 
country in more than 100 years. 

Our committee this morning voted to 
visit the scene of the disaster on Fri- 
day of this week. Congress owes a debt 
to the people of America first. We have 
been spending money all over the world 
to take care of other people. We are 
constantly passing legislation to provide 
money and relief for nearly every na- 
tion on the face of the globe. We have 
a direct obligation to protect our own 
people, and now especially those in the 
Kansas and Missouri River Basins. A 
repetition of such a tragic disaster must 
be prevented in the future. For that 
purpose I am introducing legislation to 
authorize the completion of flood plans 
for the Missouri Valley as prepared by 
the Corps of Army Engineers, and I 
hope that it will have the support of the 
Congress. In this way we can discharge 
our obligation to the people of that dis- 
tressed area and make sure they shall 
not again experience the appalling dis- 
aster which overwhelmed them. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
adoption of House Joint Resolution 303, 
on yesterday, was a step forward in the 
solution of problems of the hard-hit flood 
areas of the Midwest. However, it did 
not go far enough to afford a permanent 
solution 

The Slum Clearance Housing Act an- 
ticipates removal of housing in the 
blighted areas and the redevelopment of 
that same area. 

In many cases it is not desirable to 
rebuild in that particular area which has 
been devastated by floods. Because of 
the possibility of a recurring flood at 
some future time, logic dictates the de- 
sirability of locating homes in a higher 
area. 

Furthermore, many communities have 
exhausted their funds, but can arrange 
to repay any advanced funds by future 
tax levies. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a joint resolution which will 
authorize, in addition to grants, loans 
to communities, and the privilege of 
selecting the area upon which the hous- 
ing is to be constructed 

Just as the need is great and imme- 
diate for temporary housing, it is no less 
urgent for permanent homes. 

I trust this resolution will be given 
the speedy and unanimous support given 
House Joint Resolution 303. 

STATEMENT ON CONTROLS BILL 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has again served notice on the 
country that he would rather play poli- 
tics with the new controls bill than per- 
form the function of his office, which is 
to administer laws passed by Congress. 

In his intemperate criticism of the new 
legislation, Mr. Truman has exposed his 
hand. He is determined that the new 
law shall not work, if he can help it. 
In one breath he condemns the bill as a 
bad one that will not do the job. In the 
next breath he admits that the execu- 
tive department has not yet given provi- 
sions of the legislation careful study. 

This law is adequate to do the job if 
properly and judiciously administered. 

The President sounds off about Repub- 
lican-sponsored amendments and pro- 
tests that the bill “prevents us from giv- 
ing any further price relief to the mil- 
lions of consumers already penalized by 
the price rises in the fall of 1950.” 

Mr. Truman has a conveniently short 
memory. Last September, Congress, 
with Republicans taking the lead, gave 
him a price-contro] bill in response to 
demands from the people. But the 


President said he did not want it then. 
So he refused to use it until late January, 
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although it had been on the books all 
during the time the prices he now com- 
plains about were going up. 

As a matter of record, House Republi- 
cans last September supported the 
Kunkel] substitute, which provided for a 
general freeze. But the Democratic 
leadership, on orders from the adminis- 
tration, turned that proposal down. 
Moreover, it is a matter of record that 
Republicans supported the Davis amend- 
ment to the present law, which would 
have provided for a 4-months’ price 
freeze. But the Democrats ganged up 
on that one, too. 

Mr. Truman has a long record of con- 
demning the work of Congress before 
the ink is dry on new legislation. Time 
has proved him dead wrong before, and 
time will prove him wrong on this one 
if he properly does the job of adminis- 
tration he is supposed to do. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 
minutes on tomorrow, at the conclusion 
of the legislative program of the day 
and following any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
30 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

SOCIALIZATION OF THE ECONOMY 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, do you 
know that daily someone in the Gov- 
ernment gives up the idea of freedom 
and accepts nationalization or socializa- 
tion instead? 

On July 9, 1951, the President wrote 
to the Prime Minister of Iran, as fol- 
lows: 

You know of our sympathetic interest in 
this country in Iran’s desire to control its 
natural resources. From this point of view 
we are happy to see that the British Gov- 
ernment has on its part accepted the prin- 
ciple of nationalization. 

Since British skill and operating knowl- 
edge can contribute so much to the Iranian 
oil industry I had hoped—and still hope— 
that ways could be found to recognize the 
principle of nationalization and British in- 
terests to the benefit of both. 


How can our Government do that? 
How can we make war for freedom and 
talk and approve and adopt nationaliza- 
tion, socialization of the economy at 
home and abroad. 

Socializing is simply taking over 
means of production by the state and 
depriving the people of the benefits of 
individual ownership of property and 
its management. How can we continue 
to do it? 


JOSEPH BARNES 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, Alexander 
Barmine, a former Russian Army general, 
testified yesterday that Joseph Barnes 
and Owen Lattimore were regarded as 
“our men” by the chief of the Soviet 
Army intelligence. Barnes was formerly 
foreign editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune and an Official of the Office of 
War Information. At present he is an 
editor with the New York book-publish- 
ing house of Simon & Schuster. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
House what I shall term, in all charity, 
“a striking coincidence.” Barnes’ em- 
ployers, Simon & Schuster, have just 
published a book on Communist China 
titled “Profile of Red China,” by Lynn 
and Amos Landman. A review of the 
book in last Sunday’s New York Herald 
Tribune, by Harold Isaacs, makes clear 
just what kind of book this is. Isaacs 
says it “sounds like an apologia for the 
Communist regime.” He points out, for 
example, that the book makes absolutely 
no mention of the mass purges that have 
been going on in China dnd that the book 
claims the Red government has the loyal 
support of the masses of Chinese people, 
According to Isaacs, the book touches 
only fleetingly on such embarrassing in- 
cidents as the Communists’ intervention 
in the Korean war. 

Even the Washington Post says the 
book has “a distinctly ruddy tinge.” 

Perhaps it is only an amazing coin- 
cidence that Barnes should be employed 
by the firm that published such a book. 
But I should also point out that this 
book is merely one more in the long 
stream of books praising the Chinese 
Communists that have poured out during 
the last decade, and that Barnes, as edi- 
tor and reviewer, has had a prominent 
role in seeing that the stream continued, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
meeting of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments 
which just recessed a few minutes ago, I 
offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a subcommittee of five 
members, three of the majority and two of 
the minority party, is hereby created, charged 
with the duty of conducting a penetrating 
investigation of the Department of State, 
including but not limited to its organiza- 
tional structure, its procedures, its person- 
nel, its performance, and its relationship to 
other Federal agencies. 


Mr. Speaker, last Thursday in op- 
posing the Phillips amendment I set 
forth my reasons at length. Among 
them was the recommendation that the 
cure for the present ills of our foreign 
policy was a penetrating investigation 
of the Department of State. I then 
said: 

Fourth. The real remedy for the weakness, 
the vacillation, and the disastrous failures in 
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the conduct of our foreign affairs is a pene- 
trating, nonpartisan examination of our 
Department of State through congressional 
investigation with the objective of rebuild- 
ing and strengthening the instrument 
through which we express and carry out our 
foreign policy. 


The House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments has 
unquestioned jurisdiction to conduct this 
investigation. It needs no additional 
authority from the House of Representa- 
tives. It possesses the subpena power. 
Perhaps, it will need additional funds. 
It certainly will need additional person- 
nel, who should be of outstanding com- 
petence, if it is to conduct the thorough 
exploration which is so desperately 
needed. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, there is 
no single thing this Congress can do 
which will more surely benefit the people 
of this country and the world than to 
improve and strengthen the State De- 
partment. As I pointed out in the de- 
bate last Thursday, it is not so much 
Dean Acheson as an individual but the 
Department he heads and its policies, its 
acts, and its omissions to act that has 
incurred the disapproval of the American 
people. 

I say we, as the elected Representa- 
tives of the people, owe a duty to the 
country to do something about our for- 
eign policy and the Department respon- 
sible for executing that policy. We can- 
not hope to take intelligent and effective 
action unless we are informed. To that 
end, I hope the Committee on Executive 
Expenditures will act favorably and 
promptly on the resolution I have of- 
fered. I urge my colleagues, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, to support this 
proposal to the end ‘that the conduct of 
our foreign affairs may be conducted in- 
telligently and effectively, in order that 
we can wage a better and more success- 
ful fight in the combat with Communist 
totalitarianism. 


CONSUMERS’ ECONOMY AND 
PRODUCTION ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
of national emergency, what we should 
have sought in the Defense Production 
Act the President signed yesterday was 
the creation of a consumers’ economy in 
our country and not a producers’ econ- 
omy or a middleman’s economy which 
is pretty much what the act accom- 
plishes. 

We have heard before and we prob- 
ably will again hear complaints in the 
House when woiking people come around 
for wage increases. Let us remember 
that the amended Defense Production 
Act very carefully cuts around the whole 
agricultural-price structure and that 
food prices can still go up being based 
on agricultural prices for which ceilings 
cannot be established except when they 
reach 100 percent of parity and this 
omits right now such staples as wheat, 
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corn, and citrus fruits. Meat prices far 
above parity and under ceilings cannot 
be rolled back in any way according to 
this amended act. If we honestly want 
price and wage stabilization, and I em- 
phasize both, we had better understand 
we are in business every day and should 
adopt some very practical amendments 
to the Defense Production Act and do it 
as promptly as possible. Amendments 
to the act in the price-wage-stabilization 
provisions are certainly needed as to 
slaughtering quotas, roll-backs, mark- 
ups, and agricultural-price exemptions. 
Then and then only can auvone ask why, 
when wage earners askK—as they must 
under the present situatior—for wage 
increases. 


MILITARY RESERVES 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed 
Services is now holding extensive hear- 
ings on the Reserve problem. Over the 
past few months a great many Members 
of the House have spoken to me about 
the Reserve problem. I rise to take this 
opportunity to tell the Members of 
course they are welcome at this time if 
they wish to appear before the commit- 
tee to give their ideas regarding the 
Reserve problem and time will be set for 
that hearing. I would like very much 
to have the names at an early date of 
the Members who are interested. This 
is a most important matter in which 
there is great national interest. 


REFORESTATION 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
whole matter of flood controls and con- 
servation of our national resources, I am 
inclined to tell you what the State of 
Ohio did some years ago. A part of the 
national problem of floods and drought 
is that we have cut off all too much of 
our timber. May I tell you what the 
great State of Ohio did to provide in- 
centive for the reforestation. 

When my husband, your former col- 
league, was in the Ohio Legislature, he 
introduced and was successful in secur- 
ing the passage of a bill which took out 
of the tax brackets such lands as the 
small-family farmer would put into trees. 
It has proved its value—and both the 
State and the farmer benefit when the 
trees are cut for lumber. 

One of the best things that could hap- 
pen in the important conservation pro- 
gram for this country would be for every 
State to further the planting of trees in 
similar fashion so that our children and 
their grandchildren may have forests to 
help control rainfalls and so definitely 
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affect the increasingly serious floods on 
our great rivers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKEP. Will the gentleman 
withhold that for a few moments? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. AllI am 
trying to do is to get a quorum before 
the food bill is taken up. I will vith- 
draw it for the present. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION 
BILL CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 4329) making appropriations 
for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues 
of such District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses; and I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement on the part of the man- 
agers be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 778) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4329) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 5, 7, and 16. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 3, 4, 6, 8; 11, 15, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24, 
and 27, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert $10,400,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend. 
ment insert “$4,576,500”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as foilows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,390,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,180,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert $2,681,500"; the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “84,950,000"; and the 
agree to the same 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 10, 12, 
21, 25, 26, and 28 

Joe B. Bates, 
SIDNEY R. YATrs, 
FOSTER FURCOLO 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
LOWELL STOCKMAN, 
EARL WILSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


LIsTER HILL, 

JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 

JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 

HOMER FERGUSON, 

KENNETH S. WHERRY, 

MATTHEW NEELY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


and 


Senate 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4329) making 
appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

Amendment No. 1: Relating to the fed- 
eral contribution to the general fund, ap- 
propriates $10,400,000 instead of $9,800,000 
as proposed by the House, and $11,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 2: Relating to the execu- 
tive office, appropriates $296,575 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $293,700 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 3: Relating to the office 
of the corporation counsel, appropriates 
$341,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $340,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 4: Relating to the license 
bureau, appropriates $7£,800 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $75,200 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 5: Relating to general ad- 
ministration, supervision and instruction, 
Public schools, appropriates $17,315,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $17,250,- 
650 as proposed by the Senate, and is to 
provide for the athletic program as pro- 
posed by the House and also provides addi- 
tional driver-teachers as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Relating to the same 
subject as amendment numbered 5, allows 
$3,000 to be available for services of experts 
and consultants, as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $2,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 7: Restores House provi- 
sion requiring deposit in the Treasury of 
the United States of collections from school 
athletic contests. 

Amendment No. 8: Relating to vocational 
education, George-Barden program, appro- 
priates $243,900 as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $230,000 as proposed by the House, 

Amendment No. 9: Relating to operation 
and maintenance of buildings, grounds and 
equipment, public schools appropriates 
$4,576,500 instead of $4,556,500 as proposed 
by the House and $4,585,540 as proposed by 
the Senate 

Amendment No. 10 
ment. 


Reported in disagree- 
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Amendment No. 11: Relating to capital 
outlay, public schools, appropriates $7,027,- 


350 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$7,071,350 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 12: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 13: Relating to the metro- 
politan police, appropriates $9,390,000 in- 
stead of $9,290,000 as proposed by the House 
and $9,534,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 14: Relating to the metro- 
politan police, provides payment from the 
highway fund in the sum of $1,180,000 in- 
stead of $1,140,000 as proposed by the House 
and $1,207,120 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15: Relating to the fire 
department, appropriates $4,695,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $4,681,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 16: Relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts, appropriates $1,100, 
300 as proposed by the House instead of 
$1,103,750 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 17: Relating to general 
administration, health department, places 
limitation on annual basis as proposed by 
the Senate instead of monthly basis as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 18: Relating to general 
administration, health department, appro- 
priates $2,681,500 instead of $2,661,500 as 
proposed by the House and $2,705,500 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19: Relating to Glenn 
Dale Tuberculosis Sanatorium, appropriates 
$2,286,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $2,273,500 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 20: Relating to operating 
expenses, Gallinger Municipal Hospital and 
the Tuberculosis Hospital, appropriates $4,- 
950,000 instead of $4,925,000 as proposed by 
the House and $5,025,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 21: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 22: Relating to medical 
charities, appropriates $600,000 as proposed 
tz the Senate instead of $500,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 23: Relating to operating 
expense, protective institutions, appropriates 
$2,943,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $2,923,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 24: Relating to Depart- 
ment of Vehicles and Traffic, appropriates 
$1,250,000 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $1,242,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 25: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 26: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No, 27: Relating to National 
Capital Parks, appropriates $1,893,900 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $1,881,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 28: Reported in disagree- 
ment. : 


AMENDMENTS REPORTED IN DISAGREEMENT 


The following amendments are reported in 
disagreement: 

Amendment No. 10: Proposed construction 
on elementary school in the vicinity of River 
Terrace, Northeast. The managers on the 
part of the House will move to recede and 
concur. 

Amendment No. 12: Amends reference to 
elementary school in the vicinity of River 
Terrace, Northeast. The managers on the 
part of the House will move to recede and 
concur. 

Amendment No. 21: Relating to capital 
outlay, Gallinger Municipal Hospital, contin- 
ues available unobligated balance of certain 
funds previously appropriated. The man- 
agers on the part of the House will move to 
recede and concur. 

Amendment No. 25: Relating to capital 
outlay, sewer division, continues available 
unobligated balance of certain funds previ- 
ously appropriated. The managers on the 
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part of the House will move to recede and 
concur. 

Amendment No. 26: Relating to operating 
expenses, Washington Aqueduct, provides 
funds and language to authorize the fluori- 
dation of water. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and concur. 

Amendment No. 28: Relating to general 
provisions, provides that the Budget Officer 
of the District of Columbia shall be classified 
in grade GS-16. The managers on the part 
of the House will move to recede and con- 
cur. 

Joe B. Bates, 

SipnEY R. YATES, 

Foster FURCOLO, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

LowELL STOCKMAN, 

Eart WILSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It is my 
understanding that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Bates], regardless of the 
fact that he opposed by original amend- 
ment reducing the Federal contribution 
by $1,200,000 when that proposal was 
under consideration in the House, never- 
theless did insist on the position of the 
House in conference. From that insist- 
ence I understand a compromise has 
been reached effecting a reduction of 
$600,000 in the Federal contribution. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. My sole 
purpose in rising was to compliment the 
gentleman from Kentucky and the other 
House conferees for seeing to it that the 
wishes of the House, as expressed by my 
amendment, did receive some considera- 
tion in conference. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. I thank the 
gentleman. , 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I was in- 
terested in the fluoridation of water. I 
understand that by amendment No. 26 
there is to be some $150,000 earmarked 
for the fluoridation of water. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
that is a wise decision, because while the 
results may not show up for several 
years, certainly the fluoridation of water, 
to cut down decay of teeth in children 
particularly, is a step in the right direc- 
tion. I appreciate the committee in- 
cluding that. 

I introduced a bill in the Committee 
on the District of Columbia on which I 
hope to have a hearing this week. It 
may not be necessary if this item stays in. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. The Dis- 
trict Commissioners were not in position 
to discuss that with us in committee, but 
we looked it over and discussed it very 
freely in conference. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to ask the chairman one 
of two questions. In looking over the 
bill, it appears that there is quite a little 
legislation on an appropriation bill for 
which no authority has been provided. 
Did the gentleman run into any difficulty 
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about that in the other body? Or was 
that put in in the other body? 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Some of it 
was put in over here and some in the 
other body. 

Mr. MILER of Nebraska. I hope the 
two committees, the District Committee 
of the House and of the Senate will be 
more active in providing authorization 
for legislation so that the Appropriations 
Committee will not have to put so much 
legislation in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. I agree 
with the gentleman. We hope the legis- 
lative committee of the House will act in 
these matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that 
there is any need for me to take more 
than a few minutes of the time of the 
House to explain the conference recom- 
mendations, since the bill is very little 
changed from its form when it passed 
the House just a short time ago. 

The bill as it passed the House would 
have provided appropriations totaling 
$137,776,375. The Senate received a 
supplemental budget request, subsequent 
to passage of the bill by the House, which 
totaled $73,500, and the District request- 
ed restoration of $1,829,220 of the reduc- 
tions made by the House. Of this total 
additional request of $1,902,720 the Sen- 
ate bill provided a net increase of only 
$630,915. The conference committee 
has agreed on a net reduction below the 
Senate bill of $191,140 and an increase 
above the House bill of $439,775, an in- 
crease of approximately three-tenths of 
1 percent. 

I will briefly explain the significant 
increases. The Senate heard consider- 
able testimony on the fluoridation of the 
water supply, a subject which the Com- 
missioners were not prepared to discuss 
at the time your appropriations com- 
mittee held its hearings. After a re- 
view of the testimony presented to the 
other body and a discussion of it during 
the conference, your conferees were 
convinced that this is a very worth-while 
project, and we agreed to the inclusion 
of $130,000 in the bill for this purpose. 

The Senate bill included $244,000 more 
for the Metropolitan Police than was in- 
cluded in the House bill. This increase 
was to cover the additional costs of the 
5-day week law that Congress passed 
some months ago. The very substantial 
cut of $994,000 that your committee made 
in this item was partially based on the 
fact that we felt sure that recruitment 
problems would make it impossible for 
the department to effectively and effi- 
ciently utilize these funds. The recent 
slight lowering of the strict physical 
requirements has lessened to some degree 
their recruitment difficulties. The House 
conferees, however, felt that the addi- 
tional $244,000 was too great an amount 
and agreed to a figure $100,000 above 
the House bill. 

The House bill included $500,000 for 
the medical-charities item, which pro- 
vides care for indigents in the nine pri- 
vate hospitals under contract with the 
District. The Senate bill increased this 
by $100,000 to $600,000. The conference 
committee agreed to the Senate amount, 
which is still $35,000 less than the 
amount appropriated for this purpose 
for 1951, 
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The remaining increase of $109,775 
above the House bill is made up of many 
small items, none of which, I believe, 
are controversial. 

It will be recalled that your commit- 
tee brought on this floor a bill which 
called for a Federal contribution of 
$12,000,000—the amount authorized by 
substantive law. It will also be recalled 
that, after stanch support of this amount 
by every member of the District of Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee on both the ma- 
jority and minority side, the House re- 
duced this by $1,200,000 by a vote of 56 
to 41. In view of this directive your 
conferees attempted to secure confer- 
ence agreement to the amount of $10,- 
800,000, but failing in this we sought the 
best compromise possible and agreed to 
a 50-50 split, in other words $11,400,000 
to be divided $10,400,000 for the general 
fund and $1,000,000 to the water fund. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that 
there are any other items of sufficient 
importance for me to take additional 
time of the House in describing. 

Tne SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
six amendments in disagreement may be 
considered en bloc, Senate amendments 
Nos. 10, 12, 21, 25, 26, and 28. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 10: Page 9, line 20, 
insert “Elementary school in the vicinity of 
River Terrace, Northeast.” 

Senate amendment No. 12: Page 10, line 
15, insert “Elementary school in the vicinity 
of River Terrace, Northeast.” 

Senate amendment No. 21: Page 18, line 
18, insert “The unobligated balance of the 
appropriation of $382,909 for furnishing and 
equipping the combination pediatrics and 
crippled children’s building at Gallinger 
Hospital, contained in the District of Colum- 
bia Appropriation Act, 1950, shall remain 
available until June 30, 1952.” 

Senate amendment No. 25: Page 35, line 
16, insert “and not to exceed $162,000 of 
the appropriation for ‘Capital outlay, Sewer 
Division,’ contained in the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriation Act, 1948, for increas- 
ing capacity of the sewage treatment plant, 
including additional sludge digestion tanks 
and additional sedimentation tanks, and not 
to exceed $12,000 of the appropriation for 
‘Capital outlay, Sewer Division,’ contained in 
the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1947, for preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for constructing chemical treatment, 
sludge drying, and incineration facilities at 
the sewage treatment plant, are continued 
available for expenditure until June 30, 
1952.” 

Senate amendment No. 26: Page 37, line 23, 
strike out $1,813,000" and insert “and fluori- 
dation of water, $1,943,000.” 

Senate amendment No. 28: Page 46, line 17, 
insert “including under the Executive Office 
the Budget Officer in GS-16.” 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 10, 12, 21, 25, 26, 
and 28, and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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By unanimous consent, a motion to 
reconsider the votes by which action was 
taken on the several motions was laid 
on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. 


is not present. 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 


call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll Mo. 145] 
Armstrong Engle Pickett 
Bakewell Fine Poage 
Baring Fisher Poulson 
Barrett Flood Powell 
Bates, Mass. Fogarty Price 
Blatnik Gillette Rabaut 
Bosone Golden Radwan 
Bow Grant Redden 
Boykin Green Regan 
Breen Hall, Richards 
Brehm Edwin Arthur Rivers 
Busbey Hand Rogers, Colo, 
Case Holifield Roosevelt 
Celler Irving Saylor 
Chatham Johnson Scott, Hardie 
Chelf Kearney Scott, 
Chenoweth Kennedy Hugh D., Jr. 
Cooley Kilburn Scudder 
Coudert Kilday Shelley 
Curtis, Nebr. King Short 
Davis, Tenn. Lyle Sikes 
Dawson McDonough Smith, Kans. 
Dingell McGregor Taber 
Dollinger Mack, Il. Thomas 
Donovan Miller, Calif. Watts 
Durham Morgan Whitaker 
Eberharter Morton Whitten 
Ellsworth Murray, Wis. Yates 
Elston Perkins 


HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 349 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have 
until midnight tonight to file reports on 
a resolution and a bill, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 78 and H. R. 3176. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 503 (B) OF THE 
FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC 
ACT 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 

Speaker, I move that the House resolve 

itself into the Committee of the Whole 

House on the State of the Union for the 

further consideration of the bill (H. R. 

3298) to amend section 503 (b) of the 

Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3298, with 
Mr. Cotmer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] had 41 minutes 
remaining and the gentleman from New 
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Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] had 58 minutes 
remaining. 

The gentleman from New Jersey is 
recognized. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 21 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which is before 
the House for consideration at this time 
is one that has been given careful con- 
sideration by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. I do not 
know of any legislation which the com- 
mittee has had before it at any time that 
has been given more careful considera- 
tion than the present measure. 

There may be some differences of opin- 
ion with respect to some features of the 
bill, but I think there is no doubt that 
there is unanimity of agreement so far 
as the objectives of the bill are concerned. 
I realize from the short debate yesterday 
and the questions asked during that de- 
bate, that there are many questions in 
the minds of individual members with 
respect to the measure. I am inclined 
to believe that many of the questions are 
due in some measure at least to the re- 
ceipt of telegrams from interested parties 
who I am fearful do not in each instance 
entirely understand the provisions of the 
bill as reported to the House. The bill 
reported to the House has made many 
changes in the bill as originally intro- 
duced. I will depart from the usual 
method of presenting an argument to the 
House. 

I will present my views and my inter- 
pretations of this bill by questions and 
answers in which I will endeavor to give 
information that will answer the ques- 
tions that I think are uppermost in the 
minds of those who are anxious to do the 
right thing with respect to this legisla- 
tion. I think I can best do it by this 
form of presentation. I ask that the 
Members give careful attention as I now 
proceed to give the questions and an- 
swers to which I have referred. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON H. R. 3298 


First. Question: Why is it necessary 
for the Congress to consider at this time 
the bill H. R. 3298? 

Answer: Because there has been con- 
stantly increasing confusion under the 
present provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938 as to 
which drugs may be sold only on pre- 
scription and which drugs may be sold 
freely over the counter. 

Second. Question: What causes this 
confusion? 

Answer: The present provisions of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938 and the regulations issued thereun- 
der with respect to prescription drugs 
and over-the-counter drugs are so gen- 
eral that drug manufacturers have 
differed greatly in the interpretation of 
these provisions and regulations, and, 
therefore, in many cases one and the 
same drug is labeled differenily by dif- 
ferent manufacturers for prescription 
sale and for over-the-counter sale. 

Third. Question: What is the purpose 
of H. R. 3298? 

Answer: The purpose of H. R. 3298 is 
to protect the public in the use of potent 
medicines which should be sold on pre- 
scription and to bring about uniformity 
in the labeling of drugs as prescription 
drugs and over-the-counter drugs, 
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Fourth. Question: What is meant by a 
prescription drug? 

Answer: A prescription drug is a drug 
which may be sold by the druggist only 
on prescription and which must be 
labeled with a caution legend that it may 
be sold only on prescription. 

Fifth. Question: What is meant by an 
over-the-counter drug? 

Answer: An over-the-counter drug is a 
drug which may be sold freely over the 
counter and which must be labeled with 
adequate directions for use so that it 
may be used for self-medication. 

Sixth. Question: Is a distinction be- 
tween prescription drugs and over-the- 
counter drugs the only problem which 
is dealt with in H. R. 3298? 

Answer: No, it is not. Other provi- 
sions in H. R. 3298 deal with telephone 
prescriptions and the refilling of pre- 
scriptions. 

Seventh. Question: What does the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938 provide at present with respect 
to telephone prescriptions? 

Answer: The Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938 does not permit 
telephone prescriptions. 

Eighth. Question: Should telephone 
prestriptions be permitted even in the 
case of potent and dangerous drugs? 

Answer: Yes; they should be permit- 
ted because the use of the telephone in 
prescribing medicine is a great conven- 
ience both to the doctors and the pa- 
tients and in some areas of this coun- 
try telephone prescriptions are abso- 
lutely essential to the public health. 

Ninth. Question: What safeguards 
are provided in H. R. 3298 with respect 
to telephone prescriptions? 

Answer: Telephone prescriptions for 
drugs that may be sold only on prescrip- 
tions must be reduced to writing prompt- 
ly by the pharmacist and must be filled 
by him. 

Tenth. Question: What does H. R, 
3298 provide with respect to the refill- 
ing of prescriptions? 

Answer: H. R. 3298 provides that pre- 
scriptions for drugs that may be sold on 
prescriptions only may not be refilled 
unless the prescription itself states that 
it is refillable. A prescription which calls 
for dispensing of drugs that may be sold 
freely over the counter may be refilled 
freely even in the absence of a statement 
by the prescribing physician that the 
prescription is refillable. 

Eleventh. Question: Why is a distinc- 
tion made with respect to the refilling of 
prescriptions between drugs which may 
be sold only on prescription and drugs 
which may be sold freely over the coun- 
ter? 

Answer: A distinction is made because 
in the case of drugs that may be sold 
freely over the counter it is usually safe 
for the patient to take the medicine 
called for in the prescription without 
again consulting a physician. 

Twelfth. Question: Does this mean 
that in the case of drugs which may be 
sold only on prescription refilling of pre- 
scriptions is unlawful unless specifically 
authorized by a physician? 

Answer: Yes; it does mean that in the 
case of drugs that may be sold only on 
prescription a physician will have to au- 
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thorize specifically the refilling of such 
prescription. 

Thirteenth. Question: Does this mean 
additional cost to the patient because he 
will have to get a new prescription from 
the physician? 

Answer: Yes; it may mean that in 
those cases where the patient cannot 
safely determine by himself whether he 
should continue to take the drug origi- 
nally prescribed by a physician. 

Fourteenth. Question: What does the 
present law provide with respect to the 
refilling of prescriptions? 

Answer: The present law generally 
prohibits the refilling of all prescriptions 
unless the prescribing physician author- 
izes specifically such refilling. The pres- 
ent law makes no distinction between 
prescriptions for drugs that may be sold 
only on prescription and drugs which 
may be sold freely over the counter. 

Fifteenth. Question: Does that mean 
that under the present law a prescrip- 
tion for aspirin may not legally be 
refilled? 

Answer: It means just that and it is 
the purpose of the bill to authorize the 
refilling of prescriptions for over-the- 
counter drugs like aspirin and other 
commonly used home remedies. 

Sixteenth. Question: Has that always 
been the law or has that state of affairs 
been brought about by Dr. Dunbar's 
speech in 1948? 

Answer: That has been the state of the 
law since 1938 and Dr. Dunbar’s speech 
merely called attention to the fact that 
the Food and Drug Administration in not 
prosecuting cases involving the unau- 
thorized refilling of prescriptions merely 
winked at the law. 

Seventeenth. Question: Under the bill 
who would determine which drugs may 
be sold only on prescription and which 
drugs may be sold freely over the 
counter? 

Answer: Under the bill the Federal 
Security Administrator would make that 
determination on the basis of a statutory 
standard written into the bill defining 
dangerous drugs and on the basis of gen- 
erally prevailing expert opinions with 
respect to the safety of such drugs. 

Eighteenth. Question: Under the pres- 
ent law who determines what is a pre- 
scription drug and an over-the-counter 
drug? 

Answer: Under the present law the 
Food and Drug Administration brings a 
suit for misbranding and in the course 
of such suit the court determines whether 
a particular drug is a prescription drug 
or an over-the-counter drug. 

Nineteenth. Question: Why is it de- 
sirable to change the law in this respect 
and to give the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator power to determine which are 
prescription drugs and which are over- 
the-counter drugs? 

Answer: There are approximately 
30,000 drug items which could require 
30,000 lawsuits to determine under the 
present law which are prescription drugs 
and which are over-the-counter drugs. 

Twentieth. Question: How is the pow- 
er of the Administrator circumscribed 
and how are the rights of interested 
parties safeguarded? 

Answer: The Administrator is called 
upon to make his determination in ac- 
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cordance with a specific statutory stand- 
ard defining dangerous drugs, and his 
determination must be based upon gen- 
erally prevailing opinions of experts with 
respect to the safety of such drugs. If 
any interested party opposes a proposed 
classification of a drug or seeks a change 
in an existing classification, hearings 
must be held in the course of which 
qualified experts would be called upon 
to testify. The determination of the 
Administrator is reviewable in the cir- 
cuit court of appeals. 

Twenty-first. Question: Is the grant 
of this power unusual? 

Answer: No; the grant of this power is 
not unusualatall. There are, under the 
bill, three classes of prescription drugs; 
first, habit-forming drugs; second, dan- 
gerous drugs; and, third, new drugs. In 
the case of the first and the last classes, 
the Administrator already has the pow- 
er that the bill would give him with re- 
spect to the second class of drugs. 

Twenty-second, Question: Must this 
power be given to the Administrator or 
is there another way of creating uni- 
formity? 

Answer: The committee has studied 
carefully all the alternatives that have 
been proposed and reluctantly has come 
to the conclusion that there is no way of 
bringing about uniformity without some- 
body making the decision as to which 
drugs are prescription drugs and which 
are over-the-counter drugs. 

Twenty-third. Question: Who favors 
the grant of this power to the Admin- 
istrator? 

Answer: The National Association of 
Retail Druggists favor the grant of this 
power not because they merely want the 
Administrator to have additional power, 
but because they seek uniformity in the 
labeling of drugs and no other way is 
open by which this objective can be 
achieved. 

Twenty-fourth. Question: What is the 
National Association of Retail Druggists? 

Answer: It is an association of ap- 
proximately 35,000 drug-store owners. 

Twenty-fifth. Question: Who opposes 
the legislation? 

Answer. Nobody opposes the legisla- 
tion in its entirety. Everybody is agreed 
that the provisions of the bill with re- 
spect to telephone prescriptions and with 
respect to the refilling of prescriptions 
are necessary and desirable changes in 
the present act. Everybody further con- 
tends, publicly at least, that uniformity 
is desirable. However, several organiza- 
tions of manufacturers and pharmacists 
have opposed, on principle, the grant 
of additional authority to the Admin- 
istrator to secure uniformity. 

Twenty-sixth. Question: Have alter- 
native proposals been suggested by the 
opposing groups in order to secure the 
desired uniformity? 

Answer: The answer, in effect, is no. 
because the proposal which has been 
made by the opposing organizations in- 
volves retaining the present law which 
possibly involves 30,000 lawsuits before 
uniformity can be achieved. 

Twenty-seventh. Question: Could uni- 
formity be secured without legislation 
purely on the basis of an understand- 
ing among manufacturers? 
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Answer: Theoretically, the existence 
of this possibility cannot be denied. In 
actual practice, however, all attempts to 
secure such understanding have failed. 

Twenty-eighth. Question: What is the 
principal reason for the failure of such 
informal understanding? 

Answer: The principal reason for this 
failure is that quite a number of manu- 
facturers actually are opposed to uni- 
formity and prefer the continuance of 
the present labeling which restricts 
many safe drugs to prescription sales. 

Twenty-ninth. Question: Why should 
some manufacturers desire to restrict 
drugs to sale on prescription only al- 
though they could safely be sold over 
the counter without a prescription? 

Answer: Several drug manufacturers 
have traditionally in their trade catered 
to physicians and registered pharma- 
cists. Many physicians prefer to buy or 
promote medicines of firms who sell their 
drugs in this way. 

Thirtieth. Question: Are there any 
reasons other than the traditional trade 
relations of particular drug manufac- 
turers? 

Answer: Yes; a possible other reason 
is that by labeling drugs for prescrip- 
tion sale only, such drug manufactur- 
ers avoid the responsibility of placing 
on such drugs correct directions for use. 

Thirty-first. Question: Is the general 
public benefited by the requirement that 
all safe drugs bear directions for use? 

Answer: Yes; the public is benefited 
by this requirement because self-medi- 
cation is possible only if adequate and 
correct directions for use are set forth 
on the labels of safe drugs. 

Thirty-second question: Are the pro- 
visions of H. R. 3298 burdensome for the 
retail druggist as is claimed by some op- 
posing the bill? More particularly, must 
the druggists consult at all times the 
Federal Register in order to escape re- 
sponsibility under the Food and Drug 
Act? 

Answer: H. R. 3298 greatly improves 
the position of the druggists in that it 
requires the clear-cut labeling of all 
drugs, thus, in practice, enabling the 
druggists who buy from reputable con- 
cerns to rely on the manufacturers’ 
labels. In those exceptional cases where 
a drug manufacturer disregards the 
labeling requirements of the bill and 
place an incorrect label on a drug, the 
druggist theoretically is responsibile 
under the law. However, he can pro- 
tect himself by checking the Adminis- 
trator’s list and, furthermore, enforce- 
ment of the law is traditionally directed 
against the source of the evil, namely, 
on manufacturer who falsely labeled a 

rug. 

Thirty-third question: Does th:s bill 
advance socialized medicine? 

Answer: It certainly does not. The 
doctor’s right to prescribe any medicine 
he sees fit remains completely unaffected 
by the bill. Instead of furthering 
socialized medicine, the bill actually 
eliminates some of the present restrictive 
provisions of the law. 

Thirty-fourth question: Does the bill 
restrict the public’s choice of remedies? 

Answer: No. It guarantees that all 
drugs that can be safely used by a lay- 
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man shall be labeled with complete di- 
rections which the purchaser can follow 
without medical advice. It does prevent 
the sale without prescription of drugs 
that would harm the purchaser if he 
took them without professional advice. 
It is distinctly advantageous to the 
public. 

Thirty-fifth question: Does the bill 
authorize the Administrator to place 
drugs on the prescription list by relying 
on the opinions of experts employed in 
the agency? 

Answer: No. The Administrator must 
base his action only on opinions gen- 
erally held by experts qualified by 
scientific training and experience to 
evaluate the safety of drugs. 

Thirty-sixth question: Does this bill 
establish a licensing control system over 
all drug manufacturers? 

Answer: Certainly not. The bill has 
no provision whatever that directly or 
indirectly mentions licensing. The bill 
simply authorizes the Administrator to 
say, after public proceedings, that a par- 
ticular drug must thereafter be sold on 
prescription. This enables the manu- 
facturer to know before he violates the 
law that his drug must be sold on pre- 
scription only. 

Thirty-seventh question: Does this 
bill make it possible for the Administra- 
tor to put such household remedies, as 
bromo-seltzer, milk of magnesia, and 
citra carbonate. on prescription? 

Answer: Of course not. It requires the 
Administrator to respect the opinions 
generally held that these articles are safe 
for self-medication. 

Thirty-eighth question: What is the 
position of the doctors? 

Answer: Representatives of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association were present at 
the committee hearings but refused to 
testify. Some members of the associa- 
tion, however, have expressed their dis- 
approval of the bill because it vests ad- 
ditional powers in Mr. Ewing whom they 
distrust. In my opinion this is distinct- 
ly unfounded in this particular instance. 

Thirty-ninth question: Does this bill 
authorize grocery stores, supermarkets, 
and house-to-house vendors to sell 
drugs? 

Answer: This bill is not concerned even 
remotely with that problem. It is ex- 
clusively a matter of State law whether 
drugs that can be dispensed without a 
prescription must or must not be sold 
in drug stores. 

This bill in my opinion is clearly in the 
public interest. It clarifies the law with 
respect to matters that have brought 
great concern to practicing druggists. 
At the same time it makes certain that 
the public welfare is fully protected. 
The bill is distinctly beneficial to the 
general public. It deserves the support 
of the House. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish it were possible for my 
good friend the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. DurHam] to be here today 
to present the case for this bill. As all 
of you know, he has been fighting to get 

the retail druggists out of the dilemma 
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in which they found themselves after 
Dr. Dunbar’s speech to the NARD con- 
vention in 1948. 

This is the first time we have been 
able to get his legislation to the floor. 
The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. DurHAM], as you know, is in the 
hospital now, and it is impossible for 
him to be here. If he were here, I am 
sure this bill would meet with little, if 
any, opposition. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
considered this legislation, I am one of 
those who feels he knows a little some- 
thing about the bill. We have, in com- 
mittee, gone over all of the objections 
which have been raised on the floor. 
There is nothing new in the arguments 
against the administrative list provided 
for in this bill. They have all been 
argued back and forth and ironed out 
in committee. When the bill was finally 
put to a vote by the membership of the 
committee, it was reported favorably to 
the floor of the House by a vote of 
19 to 4. 

As you know, the only controversial 
item in the bill has to do with subpara- 
graph (B) of paragraph (1). That sub- 
paragraph, as you know, provides that 
the Administrator shall, after hearings, 
and so forth, provide an administrative 
list of drugs which shall be restricted to 
sale under prescriptions. That is the 
bone of contention in this bill. 

The amendment which will be offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota to 
strike this language from the bill and 
substitute therefor what they consider 
a definitive standard by which the manu- 
facturers may determine which drugs are 
prescription drugs has been considered 
at length by the committee. It was 
voted down by an overwhelming vote, 
and this language giving the Adminis- 
trator this responsibility was written in 
the bill in its stead. 

The arguments against putting the 
administrative list provision in the bill 
are simply the same old arguments we 
heard on the floor of the House from 
time to time when Federal Security mat- 
ters are considered. I must confess I 
have at times advanced the same argu- 
ments to accomplish my purposes. 

The argument against giving any ad- 
ditional authority to Oscar Ewing is 
powerful and has a tremendous political 
appeal because of his apparent unpop- 
ularity. Do you not know that if this 
bill gave any additional authority—arbi- 
trary authority—to Mr. Ewing that I 
would not be here fighting for its pas- 
sage, and to include the section provid- 
ing for the establishment of this admin- 
istrative list? Knowing my record here, 
do you think I would be fighting to give 
one of Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal bureau- 
crats arbitrary authority which he could 
abuse? Do you think I would be here 
trying to promote socialized medicine? 
I suspect that my record of fighting Mr. 
Ewing and his socialistic ideas is just 
about as consistent as that of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Do you think if there was danger of 
giving Mr. Ewing dictatorial powers in 
this bill that the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris] would be here fight- 
ing in support of it? Do you think that 
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the gentleman from Florida {Mr. Roc- 
ERS] would be giving the bill his whole- 
hearted support? Do you think the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Ropserts], 
and the gentleman from Texas [(Mr. 
THORNBERRY), all conservatives and all 
feeling generally as I do about govern- 
ment—and Mr. Ewing’s socialistic phil- 
osophies—would be supporting this bill? 
Do not you know that there is no dan- 
ger of Mr. Ewing’s becoming a medical 
dictator through this bill? We would 
give him this authority, and then tie his 
hands with the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act so he could not abuse it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. This will not be ad- 
ministered by any bureaucrat. It will 
be administered by a man who has been 
in civil service for many years. As to 
the gentlemen who are supporting this 
bill, I am pleased that they are doing 
so. I hope that in the future they will 
continue to support other administra- 
tion bills as they are doing this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
thank you for your help. But I am not 
going to argue with you whether Mr. 
Ewing is a bureaucrat or not, Frankly, 
I would concede that point. This bill 
gives Mr. Ewing certain responsibilities 
in subparagraph (B) of paragraph (1), 
and then ties his hands so that he can- 
not abuse it. Later on in the bill this 
is provided through court appeals 
granted to the objectors. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I know the gentleman 
has a valuable statement to make, and 
I do not want to take up his time. I 
hope that every Member will listen at- 
tentively to a man who has such a back- 
ground, raised in a drug store, and is 
therefore familiar with the problems in- 
volved here. With reference to the 
statements of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SaBaTH], I should 
like to say that this is not necessarily 
an administration bill. It was presented 
to our committee by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr, DurHam] and it is 
a bill for and in behalf of the people of 
this country. 

Mr. SABATH. To that extent I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. As long as such legis- 
lation is in the interest of the people of 
the country, I can assure you that the 
Members the gentleman refers to will 
still be supporting it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Under the bill the 
Federal Administrator can make a deter- 
mination on the basis of statutory 
standards and define dangerous drugs, 
on the basis of generally prevailing ad- 
ministrative opinion. Is the Adminis- 
trator a doctor or a druggist himself? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. He is 
not; he is the head of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 
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Mr. PASSMAN. He would not make 
decisions himself? He would have to 
seek the advice of others, other than his 
own decisions? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. This 
authority had to be placed in somebody. 
Therefore, it was placed in the head of 
the Agency rather than in one of his 
subordinates in the food and drug sec- 
tion of his Agency. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I just asked a member of 
the committee as to whether or not the 
Federal Security Agency could handle 
this new assignment if it is given to them, 
with their existing personnel, or whether 
they are going to have to come be- 
fore the House Committee on Appro- 
priations and request additional person- 
nel to handle the new duties, if this bill 
is approved. Can the gentleman tell me 
whether or not that was brought out in 
the hearings? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No. 
I cannot say, of my own knowledge. I 
assume they will probably act like nearly 
every other agency, they will probably 
come back and ask for some more funds. 
But I am convinced it could be handled 
within the present framework of the 
Agency. 

Mr. FORD. That would be an excep- 
tion to previous experiences Congress has 
had with reference to new duties being 
put on Government agencies? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, 
the gentleman knows the habits of these 
agencies when it comes to asking for 
their funds. They look for excuses to 
justify additional funds. But, frankly, 
this could be handled within the frame- 
work of the Agency. 

I hope you will now let me continue 
for a moment without interruption. The 
commitee, in attempting to place re- 
sponsibility for determining what drugs 
are prescription drugs and what drugs 
are safe to be sold over the counter, con- 
sidered three alternatives. 

First, the committee considered the 
proposition of writing into the bill a 
legislative list, naming the drugs which 
could be used as examples in determin- 
ing which drugs are prescription drugs. 

Of course that is legislatively impos- 
sible; we cannot handle legislatively 
something that should and could only 
be properly handled administratively, 
and that idea was set aside. 

The second alternative that was pre- 
sented to the committee was the propo- 
sition of including in the bill a legis- 
lative standard to be followed by the 
manufacturers in determining what 
legend to put on their drug. That is 
the present law and has caused the pres- 
ently existing confusion. I see no way 
of enforcing that. That was consid- 
ered long and it was considered tedi- 
ously by the committee, and that, I 
understand, is what is going to be offered 
as a substitute for the language of this 
bill when it is read under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Had the committee written that lan- 
guage into the bill and attempted to pro- 
vide a broad definition of what drugs 
should be prescription drugs and what 
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drugs could be sold over the counter, 
the individual retail pharmacist would 
be left in exactly the same position he 
is in now. That is, whether to believe 
the legend that was written on the drug 
by the manufacturer that it could be 
dispensed only under the supervision of 
a physician, or whether he could freely 
sell the drug over the counter. 

Let us take the case of precipitated 
chalk that was brought before the com- 
mittee. One manufacturer put on pre- 
cipitated chalk the prescription label 
saying that it cannot be sold except under 
the supervision of a physician or on the 
written prescription of a physician. 
Another manufacturer puts up the iden- 
tical drug, the same chemical make- 
up—an innocuous drug, incidentally— 
puts on the label, not the prescription 
legend, but the dosage: “One teaspoon- 
ful in a glass of water every 2 hours as 
an antiacid.” 

What is a druggist going to do when 
he gets a request from a customer to 
sell him over the counter an order of 
precipitated chalk? Does he know 
whether he can legally sell it? Or does 
he know whether he is violating the law 
when he sells it? The purpose of this 
bill is to give that druggist a definite 
standard to follow. If this bill is passed 
within 6 months all the druggist will 
have to do to be sure whether he is 
violating the law or not is to look at 
the legend written on the drug before he 
dispenses it. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr.CROSSER. As distinguished from 
the present situation where he has to 
invite prosecution to find out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. You 
are right. The present situation is one 
of confusion, but to adopt the definitive 
standard amendment would merely place 
a congressional stamp of approval on the 
present confusion. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. BATTLE I want to say that I 
have had a great deal of correspondence 
from my retail druggists on this very 
point and I think they are due some re- 
lief. I want to congratulate the com- 
mittee for bringing out this legislation 
to clarify these points. I congratulate 
the gentleman on his statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Not 
now. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will yield I just want to clear 
up a point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. We 
can argue that point later. I know what 
the gentleman is going to say; we have 
discussed that before. The gentleman 
can take it up when he makes his state- 
ment on the floor and I promise him 
that I will not interrupt his reply. 

Mr. Chairman, during the last 2 or 
3 weeks when certain drug manu- 
facturers found out that this bill was 
coming up for consideration they began 
to spread misleading information all 
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over the country about the bill. They 
have told the people that dispense home 
remedies, such as Watkins and Raleigh 
products, that they would be put out of 
business. They have even been telling 
the little country grocers that they were 
not even going to be able to sell vanilla 
extract; that if this bill passed, the 
only way a person could get vanilla ex- 
tract would be on the prescription of a 
physician. Now that, of course, is un- 
true. It is grossly misleading, it is a fab- 
rication out of the whole cloth, and it 
is intended to stir up enough grass-roots 
opposition to this bill, based on a misun- 
derstanding of it, to persuade the mem- 
bership of this House to refuse this re- 
lief to the retail druggists of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr WILLIAMS of Mississippi Mr. 
Chairman, let us see who is supporting 
this bill. Among the organizations sup- 
porting this bill is the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, which has a 
membership of 35,000. Practically every 
drug store owner in the United States be- 
longs to the NARD. This is the real 
practical working organization of the 
American retail drug stores. With 35,- 
000 members, that organization is seek- 
ing relief for its members. 

Who is opposed to this bill? The 
American Drug Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, with a membership of 67 firms. 
Are they interested in the welfare of the 
retail druggist when it conflicts with 
their own? Self-preservation is still the 
first law of nature. 

Then another is the American Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers Associaion 
that has a membership including 150 
firms. There is the Proprietary Associa- 
tion, composed essentially of manufac- 
turers of what they call packaged medi- 
cines or patent medicines. These are 
the products sold to the general public 
with representations as to the effects 
they will produce rather than with em- 
phasis on the ingredients of which they 
are composed, such as Hadacol for 
instunce. 

Then there is the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association you have been so 
worried about because you have been 
getting letters and telegrams from them 
in opposition to this bill. Who is the 
American Pharmaceutical Association? 
Does it claim the right to speak for the 
American retail druggists as opposed to 
the National Association of Retail 
Druggists? 

The American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation represents primarily the scientific 
side of pharmacy. It represents school 
teachers, research men, and others who 
are connected with drug firms, and 
others interested in the sale of drugs— 
but not necessarily retail drug stores— 
and it only has 14,000 members in the 
organization. 

There is the NARD, made up of the 
retail drug store owners of this country, 
which is virtually unanimous in support 
of this bill. 

You have 35,000 professional men, 
practical men, on one side through the 
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NARD. Take a combination of all the 
rest of them and you do not have over 
half as many people as you do in the 
NARD. I am convinced that the retail 
druggists want and need this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana {Mr. Beamer). 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, on 
Monday, in the debate on H. R. 4484 and 
on many previous occasions many Mem- 
bers of this House have pronounced their 
affirmation in the sovereignty of the 
States and in opposition to increased 
Federal controls. The same principle is 
involved in a portion of this measure, 
H. R. 3298. The administrative en- 
meshment and the grant of great power 
which H. R. 3298 provides are not neces- 
sary to the avowed purposes of the bill. 

The principal intent of this bill is to 
correct and improve the refill provisions 
of the present pure food and drug law. 
This result, we feel, has been accom- 
plished in a reasonably good manner in 
H. R. 3298. However, attention must 
be called to the section that gives in- 
creased authority to the Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator. 

Another interesting and important 
process in legislative procedure is de- 
serving of attention. When the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
voted in executive session on this bill 
several of us wanted this one feature 
corrected and, for that reason, hoped to 
have the committee further consider it. 
Immediately the National Association of 
Retail Druggists wrote the members of 
their association in my district, and, I 
presume, in certain other districts. As 
a result I received letters from 10 drug- 
gists, most of whom I know personally, 
asking me to support H. R. 3298. Ac- 
cordingly, I sent copies of the bill and 
also of the committee report to these 
retail druggists with a request that they 
study the bill and the committee report. 
Time has been limited, but, even so, I 
have received telegrams from 5 of these 
druggists in which they reverse their 
original request and ask me to support 
only the refill provision and oppose the 
extension of authority. 

In addition, I have received some 45 
or 50 other telegrams principally from 
the doctors in one city in my district in 
which the same sentiment is expressed 
that the druggists requested after they 
had learned for themselves the content 
of this bill. 

These druggists and doctors realize— 
as do you and I—that the old legislative 
trickery is being employed. Some more 
of the socialistic schemes are introduced 
in this manner by incorporating worth- 
while legislation which we want to sup- 
port with objectionable sections which 
we must oppose. In this dilemma the 
druggists who really have had an oppor- 
tunity to know the actual import of this 
kind of legislation really are saying that 
they do not want to sell their birthright 
for a mess of pottage. 

As evidence of the attitude of these 
druggists once they see the entire pic- 
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ture, I wish to include two telegrams 
that are typical: 


ANDERSON, IND., July 29, 1951. 
JOHN V. BEAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

After conscientious reconsideration of H 
R. 3298 in its revised form may I ask that 
you use your influence in writing in im- 
provements whereby physicians may have 
the right to prescribe medicines orally, and 
pharmacists may fill prescriptions so re- 
ceived and refill those and any other pre- 
scription he may have on file except those 
covered by the Federal narcotics laws. That 
physicians may indicate the number of 
times the pharmacist may refill each pre- 
scription, by noting thereon. That you use 
all the available pressure at your command 
to defeat any additional moves by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration to increase his controls over the 
practice of medicine and pharmacy, and il 
possible to decrease his control over the 
practice of medicine and pharmacy, and if 
possible to decrease these bureaucratic con- 
trdls. After 40 years of the profession of 
pharmacist my observations are that phar- 
macy and medicine need less controls and 
that the majority of these professional men 
are honest and honorable and are able to 
police their own professions. 

A. L. Paynter. 
ANDERSON, IND., July 29, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN V. BEAMER, 
House Office Building: 

After careful review of H. R. 3298 and ma- 
jority and minority report I wish to with- 
draw my approval of original bill. 

We believe refill and oral prescription rights 
absolutely essential to providing customers 
and doctors with best care and service. Re- 
quest you support these provisions. Portion 
of bill giving administration right and power 
to determine category of drugs and to regu- 
late same should be vigorously opposed. We 
have too much bureaucracy and control in 
such departments. It would be almost im- 
possible to keep up with regulations if this 
were enacted. Please support refill and oral 
prescription rights but oppose additional re- 
striction and regulation on pharmacists 
and public as well as additional power for 
Administrator. 

Howarp GwWINN. 


I also wish to introduce in the Recorp, 
1 telegram from a doctor that expresses 
the sentiments of the 45 or 50 telegrams 
that have been received from doctors in 
my district: 


ANDERSON, IND., July 30, 1951. 
Representative JoHN V. BEAMER, 
House Office Building. 

Instructed by my committee to express op- 
position of Madison County Medical Society 
to H. R. 3298 as written privilege of refill of 
prescriptions as specified by physicians in 
use of oral prescriptions essential to save ex- 
pense and reduce inconvenience to patient 
and to prevent unnecessary use of physi- 
cians’ time. We support refill privilege as 
specified by practitioner for stated number 
of times and oral prescription when neces- 
sary. Remaining portion cf bill would com- 
pound confusion, increase Federal power and 
authority over citizens, expand Federal Bu- 
reau, lead to increased Federal spending and 
eventuaily lead to Government control of 
medical practice. We request your opposi- 
tion to giving Administrator more power. 
If such control is advisable it should be at 
State level but this is not necessary. We 
sincerely request you support refill provision 
and eliminate control or extension of author- 
ity of Federal Bureau. 

JOHN L. DoENGES, M. D., 
Chairman Committee, 
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Furthermore, a resolution adopted by 
the Indiana Pharmaceutical Association 
in convention in June 1951 is included. 
This resolution further bears out the 
same opposition to increased Federal 
controls: 

RESOLUTION OF INDIANA PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, JUNE 1951 

Whereas there is so much disagreement 
over the right of the registered pharmacist 
to refill prescriptions of physicians, dentists, 
or veterinarians for hypnotic ard prescrip- 
tion legend drugs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association in annual convention assem- 
bled oppose the extension of Federal control 
over the relationship between physicians, 
pharmacists, and patients; and be it further 

Resolved, That we recommend that such 
questions as refills of prescriptions be con- 
trolled at the local or State level. 


A final and very significantly impor- 
tant letter to be included is the one re- 
ceived from Glenn L. Jenkins, dean of the 
school of pharmacy, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Ind. Dean Jenkins is 
recognized as one of the outstanding au- 
thorities in his field: 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, 
LaFayette, Ind., July 20, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN V. BEAMER, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BEAMER: I am pleased 
to have your letter of July 11 asking my 
opinion relative to the Durham-Humphrey 
bill. In my opinion this bill would take 
away much of the professional liberty of 
the pharmacist and would interfere with the 
relationship between the physician and the 
pharmacist. Furthermore, the bill gives au- 
thority to the Food and Drug Administration 
to determine when a drug is effective. Broad 
powers of this kind might very easily inter- 
fere with the proper self-medication for 
minor symptoms and ailments carried on by 
the people. Consequently, it is my opinion 
that the Durham-Humphrey bill, H. R. 3298, 
should not be approved by the Congress of 
the United States. It is my opinion that the 
control of relationship between the physi- 
cian, the pharmacist and the patient should 
be carried out at the State level. A recom- 
mendation to this effect was recently passed 
by the Indiana State Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation in its annual convention. Conse- 
quently, I hope that you will use your efforts 
to defeat this new legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. JENKINS, Dean, 


There are several underlying princi- 
ples involved in this measure. One is the 
fact that oftentimes blind support is 
given to legislation by well meaning 
citizens who have been urged by some 
association executive to contact their 
Congressman. Once these same people 
learn the entire contents of the measure, 
they then realize that the total sum of 
the dangers involved more than offset 
the advantages. This fact has been ex- 
emplified in this instance. 

The other principle which we must 
repeat time and time again is the fact 
that all authority dare not be vested in 
these bureaus in Washington. Indiana 
and all of the other States of this great 
Republic have sovereign rights not only 
in property but also in individual free- 
doms. There are those who would de- 
stroy this principle by chipping away 
piece by piece this foundation of indi- 
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vidual freedom and individual responsi- 
bility. 

The Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act has embodied, in the main, this prin- 
ciple and this sound philosophy that has 
given it strength and respect since the 
date of its enactment. 

With proper amendment to H. R. 3298, 
this principle can be preserved and, at 
the same time, the retail druggists, the 
doctors, and the general pubiic cen be 
given the relief of the prescription refill 
provisions to which they are entitled. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cur fully with the minority report on 
H. R. 3298, the bill to amend section 
503 (b) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. 

I see no objections to the provisions 
of the bill governing the filling or re- 
filling of oral or telephone prescriptions, 
and restricting the refilling of prescrip- 
tions dispensing dangerous drugs, except 
when authorized orally or in writing by 
the physician. 

But I am completely opposed to the 
remaining provisions of the bill, which 
would delegate to the Federal Security 
Administrator authority to determine 
the category in which each of some 
30,000 drugs would be placed, with re- 
spect to their sale by prescription only 
or over the counter. 

I strongly oppose this provision on 
three counts: 

First of all, it represents one more in 
the long sequence of attempts, success- 
ful in all too many instances, to merge 
the legislative, administrative, and judi- 
cial functions of Federal Government in 
a bureau or agency of the executive de- 
partment. By conferring authority to 
determine the category in which each 
of some 30,000 drugs would be placed, 
we bestow on FSA, on Mr. Oscar Ewing, 
and on his successors as Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator, the power to legis- 
late by directive. Obviously, the bill 
entrusts the administration of the pro- 
visions of the bill and the provisions of 
the Administrator’s directives to the 
FSA. Finally, since the bill provides 
that “the findings of the Administrator 
as to the facts, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence, shall be conclusive,” the 
Administrator’s powers become judicial 
as well as legislative and administra- 
tive. This is the familiar story of con- 
centration of power through the merger 
of powers and the elimination of checks 
and balances, I oppose it, in principle 
and in application. 

In the second place, this provision fol- 
lows the customary pattern of power- 
grasping bureaucracy, by undertaking 
detailed supervision instead of provid- 
ing broad, statutory definitions and reg- 
ulations directed at the source of the 
problem. Thus, this provision is not 
content to set up a statutory standard 
to guide and direct the determination 
whether a specific drug is to be restricted 
to sale on prescription. This provision 
is not content to impose such a standard 
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at the source of original production and 
distribution—the drug manufacturer— 
with final determination left to the 
courts, in case of alleged violation. 

Bureaucracy must always do it the 
hard way, the complicated way, the red- 
tape way, the costly way, the burden- 
some way, the way that provides more 
Federal jobs, more bureaucratic au- 
thority. 

The detailed decisions as to the cate- 
gory in which each drug is to be placed 
would, under this provision, be exercised 
by the Federal Security Administrator. 
The directives are to go to each druggist. 
So are the interminable revisions of 
regulations. The heavy hand of the 
bureaucrat is to be laid, in one more 
respect, on the small-business man. 

The reasoning of bureaucracy is in- 
escapable and frustrating—even if il- 
logical; why do the job the simpler way, 
the less expensive way, the obvious way, 
even though this simpler way will do the 
job as well or better? The answer is 
not difficult: The simpler way involves 
less power for those whose passion is to 
govern. 

Finally, I oppose this proposal because, 
as the minority report so ably points out, 
this provision may easily become the 
handmaiden to socialized medicine. Mr. 
Ewing’s predictions on the score are 
too well known to require elaboration. 
As the minority report points out, the 
provision involves potentially “in time, 
an over-all control of the manufacture, 
distribution, and administration of 
drugs.” Added to that is the fact that 
this provision gives the Federal Security 
Administrator opportunity increasingly 
to restrict over-the-counter sale of 
drugs, thereby increasing cost of medica- 
tion and creating one more artificial 
stimulus to the demand for socialized 
medicine. 

There is a legitimate function, and a 
legitimate method, of safeguarding the 
public in the matter of production and 
dispensing of drugs. 

But there are always those—as in this 
case—who seize upon this legitimate 
function, and distort the legitimate 
method, to dispense the deadlier drug 
of centralized and entrenched bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. O’Hara]. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the sense of confusion as to the 
effect of the statements which have been 
made here today in this debate. I wish 
you could imagine the state of confusion 
in the committee when the original 
Humphrey-Durham bill was before us 
and we found the doctors opposed to it 
and the retail druggists for it, and the 
pharmaceutical associations and the 
various drug manufacturers against it. 
But that bill was not as bitterly opposed 
as what finally was the child which was 
born and which has been presented to 
the floor, which was a very drastic 
change in the so-called Durham bill. I 
have received letters calling attention to 
the fact that it was the Humphrey- 
Durham bill, so I assume they were both 


druggists, 
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There grew up some controversy yes- 
terday as to what the position of the 
American Medical Association was on 
this bill. So that there will be no ques- 
tion about it, I should like to read a 


telegram I received this morning, which ° 


is as follows: 


In light of the discussion on the floor on 
H. R. 3298 as to the position of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, let me advise that 
on recommendation of the legislative com- 
mittee, the board of trustees authorized op- 
position to the bill particularly because of 
section (B). The board of trustees is the 
policy-forming body of the American Medi- 
cal Association when the house of delegates 
is not in session and has been specially au- 
thorized by it to take action on legislative 
bills. Action on H. R. 3298 was taken by 
the board at a meeting June 14, 1951, and a 
copy immediately sent to a member of your 
committee. 


I might say that the hearings on this 
bill were concluded in the early part of 
May 1951. 

That advice was communicated to my 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Priest], who read the 
communication to the committee in 
executive session. Therefore it cannot 
be claimed that the committee did not 
know what the attitude of the American 
Medical Association was on this bill. I 
enclose copy of this letter: 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1951. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoNnGREsSMAN Priest: The legis- 
lative committee of the American Medical 
Association has given a lot of thought and 
study to H. R. 3298, the Durham drug bill. 

The provisions of the bill were especially 
studied by our council on pharmacy and 
chemistry, and the following statement has 
been prepared and is being submitted by the 
board of trustees. 

“The committee believes that the objec- 
tives sought by this legislation are worthy of 
support but legislation as proposed at the 
present time is not n or desirable. 
The committee also believes the control of 
professional practices should remain in the 
bodies already set up in States to regulate 
professional practice. The determination of 
what should be labeled only for prescription 
use and what should be made available for 
nonprescription dispensing should be left 
to voluntary discussion and effort as now 
possible under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. The Committee therefore 
disapproves the legislation.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jos. 8. LAwRENCE, M. D., 
Director, Washington Office. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman does 
not mean to say that the American 
Medical Association responded to the 
usual notice which was sent out to the 
usual organizations and institutions 
that such notices are sent out to when 
hearings are going to be held. 

Mr. O'HARA. I did not say that, may 
I say to my Chairman. 

Mr, CROSSER. As a matter of fact 
I personally met the representative here 
in i. ene and asked him whether 

organization was going to take a 
nalien and I was pretty well informed 
that it was not going to take a position 
on this 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman knows that we did every- 
thing but hogtie the doctors to try to 
get them down before the committee. 

Mr. CROSSER. Absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And 
they absolutely refused to take a stand. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman knows 
that some doctor who represents the 
American Medical Association in Wash- 
ington cannot speak until the executive 
board of their body acts on any partic- 
ular project. Until the bill came out of 
committee they could not possibly have 
acted on it and furthermore when the 
bill was reported out of committee it was 
completely changed. I say in fairness to 
the American Medical Association they 
have been a little slow in reporting their 
attitude at times and I have been criti- 
cal of them but in this case I cannot 
criticize them. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have had the 
opportunity, of course, to hear a great 
deal of discussion on this bill before the 
Committee on Rules. I have received 
a@ great many communications from 
druggists, a few from drug manufac- 
turers, and a large nunrber from doctors, 
from all over the country concerning this 
legislation. I have sent copies of the 
bill and of the committee report to those 
people who contacted me, especially 
those in my own district and State. I 
know that the Ohio State Medical Asso- 
ciation, for instance, has gone on record 
against the provisions in the bill which 
gives greater power to the Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator. Seemingly the drug- 
gists are primarily interested in getting 
the authority to refill prescriptions so 
as to follow their age-old custora of han- 
dling prescriptions, while the doctors are 
primarily interested in seeing that no 
one gets a foot in the door for socialized 
medicine, and are therefore opposed to 
the section giving new powers to FSA. 
The doctors and the medical fraternity, 
as I understand it, also want the relief 
the druggists have requested to be 
granted to them. So it seems to me we 
can work out a suitable arrangement to 
satisfy both doctors and druggists by 
amending this bill, so as to give to the 
druggists the relief they seek, and at the 
sanre time to protect the medical profes- 
sion from the threat of socialized medi- 
cine. 

Mr. O'HARA. May I say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I intend to offer an amend- 
ment which will strike out the objec- 
tionable features of this bill, namely, 
amending B and striking out subsec- 
tion 5. That will remove this tremen- 
dous grant of administrative absolutism 
to Mr. Ewing as the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministrator, and I am sure a great many 
Members and many, many of the people 
of this country do not want him to have 
such power. 

You have a sugar-coated pill here. 
The question which came before us was 
the chaos created by the Dunbar speech 
at Atlantic City in 1948 when the tradi- 
tional oral prescription was removed 
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and the refilling of the prescriptions 
was eliminated. There was never an 
official ruling made by Food and Drug; 
just a speech by Dr. Dunbar, of the 
Food and Drug Administration, telling 
them how wrong it was. Everybody is 
for legislation that will clear that up. 

But when they got that far, in comes 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
hang on a tremendous grant of power, 
which gives Mr. Ewing authority, from 
the traditional case-by-case decision, 
which he has today, to making 30,000 
decisions at once or in doses of 500 or in 
doses of 100, and the retail druggists 
from then on are supposed to keep up 
with what goes on. 

Here is another thing that it does: 
In the practice which exists today the 
druggist has the defense of good faith 
when he buys drugs from a drug manu- 
facturer. Usually there is a guaranty 
on the bill of sale, or whatever passes 
from the drug manufacturer to him. It 
is a recognized fact that the retail drug- 
gist has that defense of good faith. I 
say this to you who are for the National 
Association of Retail Druggists—you 
can ask any lawyer what it means—the 
druggist is now eliminated from this de- 
fense of good faith under the language 
of this bill, and he is on his own. 

There is another thing that the drug- 
gists of the country do not know what 
is happening to them. That is, if there 
are a large number, and I assume there 
will be, of these decisions on various 
items of drugs, it is going to be up to the 
druggist to see that he takes care of the 
labeling on his shelves. He is going to 
have to see from day to day what Mr. 
Ewing has passed out in the way of 
regulations, change the prescription 
drug to an over-the-counter drug, or an 
over-the-counter drug to a prescription 
drug. Now, let there be no question 
about that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. By your amendment 
you will strike out section 5; is that true? 

Mr. O'HARA. Yes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will there be any 
substitute for section 5? 

Mr. O'HARA. Ido not know. 

Mr. SPRINGER. With reference to 
the question of the right to judicial re- 
view—— 

Mr. O’HARA. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that if the section is stricken out 
the judicial review is eliminated. You 
do not have to worry about that. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is what I 
wanted to be sure about. You are not 
going to have any problem of following 
decisions. 

Mr. O'HARA. You have got these six 
or eight steps under this bill that the per- 
son affected would have to go through. 
When you get down to the end of it you 
have very little judicial review. 

Mr. SPRINGER. By your amengment, 
what will it do? 

Mr. O'HARA. It will amendsubsec- 
tion (B) and clarify it. I do not know 
what that will mean if it is not adopted 
in its entirety. It will mean that it will 
make it very simple and clear as to what 
the Administrator is to do in making 
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these tests. My amendment will then 
strike out subsection (5), which is the 
grant of power to the Administrator. He 
does not have to give anybody a hearing 
to make these decisions, and unless they 
object or petition for a hearing upon that 
previous decision. Now, that puts the 
burden of proof on the other foot, instead 
of as it is today. The burden of proof is 
reasonably upon the Administrator when 
he comes into court to enforce the au- 
thority which he has now. There is no 
question but that the Administrator has 
all the power in the world now. If a 
drug is mislabeled or misbranded or not 
approved as it should be for sale to the 
public, the Administrator has all the au- 
thority in the world to bring prosecution, 
either criminal prosection, or to seize 
it under a libel, and prosecute that 
action. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, the third ques- 
tion: Under your amendment, will your 
definition be complete enough that these 
country stores and others who are now 
selling proprietary medicines can con- 
tinue to do so in the same manner that 
they do now? 

Mr. O'HARA. Yes; there is no ques- 
tion about that; he would still have the 
decision to make as to whether it was 
something that should be sold; he has 
that today. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. If the gentleman’s 
amendment should be adopted, would the 
ordinary person be able to have his pre- 
scriptions filled with the same ease with 
which he can do so today? 

Mr.O’HARA, Yes; exactly; and with- 
out all of this other mess which is going 
to be confusing to everybody involved in 
the drug business, 

Mr. DONDERO. Then what was the 
basis—and I do not ask the gentleman 
to repeat the statement he has already 
made—what was the basis of bringing 
this legislation to the floor of the House? 

Mr. O’HARA. That was one of the 
strange things that my friends on the 
other side, on the right side of the aisle, 
are still apologizing for. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The bill was 
brought in by two professional pharma- 
cists, was it not? 

Mr. O'HARA. That is what I assume. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So there may be 
no doubt about it, it is a bill in favor 
of a special interest, the druggists. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA, I yield. 

Mr. GWINN. Would not this be an 
intolerable and objectionable thing for 
the doctors if every time a person wanted 

Mothersill’s seasick pills he had to go to 
his doctor? 

Mr. O'HARA, And get a prescription. 

Mr.YGWINN. And get a prescription, 
Is not ¥hat right? 


Mr. O'HARA, That is what could 
happen; and they say that even aspirin 
could be included, as a prescription drug. 
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Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CarRLyYLe]. 

Mr. CARLYLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I gladly yield to my 
friend from Mississippi. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman knows that they would 
never be able to put Mothersill’s sea- 
sick pills or Lydia Pinkham’s pink pills 
or Hadacol, or other such patent medi- 
cines on the prescription list under the 
definition mentioned in this bill. 

Mr. CARLYLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
welcome this opportunity to make a few 
brief statements in support of this 
highly important and wholesome 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be unmindful 
of my duty should I fail to state that our 
able, experienced, and efficient chair- 
man realized the importance of this 
legislation and he gave every interested 
party who expressed any desire to testify 
before our committee the opportunity to 
do so. I know of no person or corpora- 
tion that has requested the opportunity 
to appear before our committee who was 
not afforded that opportunity. 

This bill we are now considering is not 
based upon theory or conjecture; it is 
based upon actual experience of the 
druggists in this country. We know 
that the author of this bill is a Member 
of Congress and is at all times a de- 
pendable Member. I have known the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DourHAM] for more than 30 years. I 
know that he was a successful operator 
of a drug store and is now a skilled, suc- 
cessful, and highly efficient registered 
pharmacist in the State of North Caro- 
lina. Based upon his experience and 
upon his desire to be of assistance to the 
people of this country, he introduced 
this legislation. 

I wish to state that my primary in- 
terest in this legislation is because I 
know that it is wholesome, that it is 
needed in this country in order to pre- 
vent gross injustice and to cure many 
evils that now exist. When you take 
into consideration that your action here 
today regarding this bill will vitally af- 
fect every home and every person in 
this country at some future date, you 
can readily see why you should give 
your best thought and consideration to 
this bill. Now, personally, I see no 
possible opportunity for one to become 
confused while considering this bill. 
There is no confusion in my mind. 

The bill contains three separate pro- 
visions, and I ask you in your mind to 
answer which one you cannot whole- 
heartedly embrace. One section pro- 
vides that a doctor shall have the right, 
if he thinks it is necessary, to transmit 
his prescription to the druggist by tele- 
phone. Of course, then the prescrip- 
tion druggist will make a copy of that 
prescription and file it. Probably 
thousands of instances occur in this 
country every day where a physician is 
called to a home or to the scene of an 
accident for the purpose of rendering 
services. When he there finds a pre- 
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scription medicine is necessary, he may 
use a telephone to communicate with the 
druggist and the medicine is forthcom- 
ing. That is a violation of law in this 
country, both on the part of the physi- 


-cian and the druggist. One provision of 


this act expressly provides that condi- 
tion shall be corrected and a doctor may 
have his prescription filled by trans- 
mitting it to the druggist by telephone. 
You know that is a wholesome provi- 
sion in this bill. 

There is another provision that I ask 
you to consider and to which I wish to 
invite your attention. If you desire to 
have a prescription refilled and harmful 
medicine is not required, then you may 
carry your prescription or carry your 
bottle to the druggist and this law will 
permit the druggist to refill your pre- 
scription provided the original prescrip- 
tion did not contain the statement by the 
doctor that it could not be refilled. You 
know that will prevent much confusion 
and loss of time and money on the part 
of the patient. This provision of the 
bill makes it easier for the patient to 
obtain a refill without having to obtain 
another prescription. Is there anything 
objectionable to that provision of this 
bill? 

Now, the third provision which I ask 
you to consider is simply this: We know 
there are many drugs now being dis- 
pensed in this country that are in what 
we call the harmful classification. 
Harmful drugs may, in order that the 
public may receive proper attention, be 
dispensed only upon a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion. There are other drugs that are not 


‘considered harmful that may be sold 


across the counter without a doctor’s 
prescription. But within those two 
groups of drugs that have just been men- 
tioned, harmful and harmless, there is 
a zone that is doubtful, and it gives the 
druggist considerable trouble to know at 
all times just which drug is harmful and 
which is not harmful. I say to you that 
the druggists throughout this country 
have figuratively speaking been swing- 
ing on the jail house door, because they 
are called upon in the course of their 
business to dispense drugs, many of them 
within the twilight zone, and the drug- 
gist oftentimes is unable to know 
whether he is violating the law by sell- 
ing a drug that perhaps could be classi- 
fied as harmful, without a prescription, 
and thus, of course, he would be violat- 
ing the law. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I yield to my friend 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
has made a very excellent point. The 
gentleman has heard the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara] say he 
is going to offer an amendment. Does 
the amendment he proposes to offer have 
any bearing on the correction the gen- 
tleman says should be brought about 
right there? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I hope I shall have 
time to answer the gentleman before 
I conclude. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I am talking 
about the O’Hara amendment. Does the 
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gentleman kuow whether it has any 
bearing on that which he is talking about 
in the twil’ ght zone? 

Mr. CAF\LYLE. I tell the gentleman 
frankly, in answer to his question, I 
know of but one way to protect the 
American public and the druggist and 
that is to furnish the druggists through- 
out this country a list that will enable 
them to have some guide, some direction, 
which will assist them in making the 
decision as to whether it is harmful or 
whether it is not harmful. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that if 
the amendment that is proposed by our 
colleague on the committee, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. O'Hara], is 
adopted, it would eliminate al:ogether 
the efforts to do something about this 
confusion? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I would certainly 
think so. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, is there 
any part of the legislation that the drug- 
gists, who seem interested in this bill, 
seem to want more than the gentleman 
is talking about? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I agree with my 
friend from Texas. In conclusion, let 
me insist that we give to our druggists, 
who are located throughout all sections 
of this country, the protection that they 
are now asking for. Give them the right 
to have some assistance so that they may 
know that they are not dispensing harm- 
ful drugs. This is important legislation. 
I stated at the beginning of this state- 
ment that it touches every home and 
every person in this country. Let us be 
positive that we will be guided only to 
the end that we may afford the best 
possible protection to the druggists and 
to the people of this country. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. BennetT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to refer to some 
of the inconsistencies that have been 
brought into this debate. Some clarifi- 
cation is highly desirable at this point. 

Three classes of drugs are covered by 
this bill. One is the habit-forming or 
narcotic type of drug. Nobody has any 
objection to the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator having all the power in the 
world to control that type of drug. He 
has it now. It is being strengthened by 
this bill, and we have no objection to it. 
The next category is the new drug, and 
that has been entirely omitted in this 
debate. Under present law before a 
manufacturer can put a new drug on the 
market he has to go to the Federal 
Security Administrator and get permis- 
sion to do it. The label that goes on 
that drug and whether or not it is a 
prescription or nonprescription drug has 
to be approved by the Federal Security 
Administrator. We do not have any 
objection to that procedure, That takes 
care of this new field, this new type of 
drug, that comes on the market, which 
may be dangerous, and ofttimes is, and 
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we think that the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator should have that power. 

But what does this bill do? It goes 
much further. It gives to the Federal 
Security Administrator authority to clas- 
sify some 30,000 other drugs that are on 
the market now, and many of them have 
been on the macket for the last 50 years. 
There is where we part company with 
those who sponsored this bill. 

There are less than 100 admittedly 
dangerous drugs being dispensed today. 
We are providing in this bill authority 
for the Federal Security Administrator 
to regulate 30,000 drugs. If he is not 
going tc go into the field of drugs that 
are now on a nonprescription basis, why 
does he want this authority? There is 
no reason in the world for giving him 
this authority except on the basis that 
he will use it to take drugs that have 
been traditionally sold over the counter 
in the drug stores and in the country 
grocery stores around this country and 
put them on the prescription list. If 
he does not intend to do that, why is he 
asking Congress for authority to do it? 

That is the sum and substance of this 
legislation. It is not a question of Oscar 
Ewing or a question of any other admin- 
istrator. In my judgment, it is a ques- 
tion of whether Congress should dele- 
gate this kind of authority to any ad- 
ministrative agency. 

What is the situation today? Under 
present law, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator can proceed against any 
drug manufacturer who he believes is 
putting out a dangerous drug without a 
prescription. He can take him into court 
and prosecute him. He can confiscate 
the drug. He can proceed against him 
by injunction. He has several remedies 
that he can pursue, all of which are ef- 
fective, and all are in accordance with 
the standards set up in the law. 

What would this bill do? It would 
simply enable the Administrator to 
prosecute the druggist or prosecute the 
drug manufacturer on the basis of regu- 
lations which he issues. Not on the 
basis of the standards set up in the law 
because, under the provision we are con- 
sidering, we are giving the Administra- 
tor practically autocratic authority to 
issue these regulations. 

This is what will happen. There are 
thousands of drugs as to which there is 
considerable difference of opinion, drugs 
that are being dispensed over the coun- 
ter today. All the Administrator has to 
do to put an over-the-counter drug, a 
nonprescription drug, on the prescrip- 
tion list, is this: He calls in two or three 
of his medical experts. Everybody 
knows you can get medical experts to 
testify on both sides of any question. 
On the basis of the advice of his own 
medical experts, he can take a perfectly 
harmless drug or a drug that for years 
has been on the market and put it on 
the prescription list. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The _ gentleman 


Chairman, 


started to make a point about what the 
Administrator could do with respect to 
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harmless drug which have been sold for 
Many yeais across the counter. He did 
not make that point. What can the 
Administrator do about it? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
print is that the bill gives the Adminis- 
trator complete and final authority to 
determine what is a dangerous or effica- 
cious drug and what is not. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. He does that with 
his own staff? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. In order 
to determine that, he calls in his own 
experts. Of course, the manufacturer of 
the drugs would call in his experts. So 
you would have three or four experts of 
the Administrator and three or four ex- 
perts from the industry. Then the 4id- 
ministrator would make his decision, and 
of course he would make it on what his 
own experts said. The right of appeal 
which is provided here is a mere sham. 
It is a nullity. The Admiristrator has 
evidence upon which to support his find- 
ing and the court is powerless to do any 
tning about it. It all boils duwn to the 
question of whether you want to fix the 
standards in the law. We have been 
willing to take the regulation which the 
Administrator has had on the books for 
some years; the regulation which he is 
proceeding under today, and in sub- 
stance write that regulation into this 
bill. Therefore the question of whether 
a drug is dangerous or not can be de- 
cided by a standard written in a statute 
and when a drug manufacturer or a 
druggist appeals his case he will have 
his day in court. Whereas, under this 
provision, he does not have his day in 
ceurt and he is simply out of luck. 

It is said that this bill will be a boon 
to the retail druggist. There are many 
things the retail druggist does not un- 
derstand about this bill. If this goes 
into effect there will be thousands of 
regulations issued by the Administrator 
listing these drugs. That means the 
corner druggist will have to get a copy 
of the Federal Register containing the 
list of those thousands of drugs and go 
over his entire inventory item by item 
and relabel them to conform with any 
changes made by the Federal Security 
Administrator. Do you think the corner 
druggist is going to like that kind of 
burden. But his troubles only start at 
that point. Each day thereafter and 
each week and each month thereafter 
he will have to refer to the regulations 
issued by the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, to know whether he is on the 
right track. The druggist is not going 
to have any additional protection. That 
is pure baloney. He cannot rely upen 
the label that is put on by the manufac- 
turer. It is the regulation of the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator that he 
must rely on. After this bill goes into 
effect, before a druggist can sell a single 
item on his shelf he must refer to this 
stack of regulations day by day. Do you 
not think that we have penalized the 
small-business man enough with OPS 
regulations and other governmental 
regulations being inflicted on him from 
day to day without handing him another 
package of this kind to swallow? I think 
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we ought to stop and give this proposal 
further thought. 

The doctor, the druggist, and the 
pharmacist, none of whom agree as to 
how this problem should be settled, but 
all of whom are vitally affected, should 
know that there are many dangers in- 
volved. This bill should go back to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for further study and con- 
sideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. RosertTs]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to discuss the difference between 
the minority viewpoint and the view- 
point being sustained by the majority 
members of this committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
wish the gentleman would state that the 
minority viewpoint is a minority of 4 of 
some 12 or 15 members of the minority. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. The only differ- 
ence in these viewpoints is that the mi- 
nority insists on the proposition that 
there should be on an appeal from the 
hearing held under the Administretive 
Procedures Act a trial de novo in the 
district court. We considered that 
proposition in our committee and dis- 
cussed it thoroughly. 

I would like to address myself to the 
minority viewpoint as expressed by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. We had 
Judge Harold Stephens appear before 
our committee and we listened with in- 
terest to what he had to say. They 
brought up a figure of 30,000 drugs which 
were to be decided in this listing proce- 
dure. I do not know where they got the 
figure, but I am willing to accept it and 
make no objection to it. With about 94 
district courts in this country, and with 
manufacturers located all over this 
United States and the Territories, how in 
the world could you possibly get any uni- 
formity in these decisions? 

They accuse us today of attempting to 
give a bureaucratic group a great deal of 
additional power. Let me say this: Mr. 
Ewing is Administrator of three of our 
governmental Bureaus—the Public 
Health Service, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, and the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration. In carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act he is bound to be gov- 
erned by the advice of experts, scientists, 
and chemists and men in the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration. As far back 
as I can remember they have had the 
power, as far as narcotics is concerned. 
We are not asking here for anything that 
is not already in our Government. 

Let me point out to you a few exam- 
ples. We have had administrative pro- 
cedure before in the early days of our 
Government, in the Patent Office. It is 
also true in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the United States Employees Com- 
pensation Bureau, the Social Security 
Board, the Railroad Retirement Board, 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, the Board 
of Tax Appeals, and the Selective Service 
Administration. All of those operate 
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under the Administrative Procedures 
Act, and, as far as I have been able to 
find out, appeals from those decisions are 
made in exactly the same manner that 
we ask for in this present bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is it 
not also a fact that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara], who is oppos- 
ing the granting of this authority to an 
administrative bureau, has the same au- 
thority and system of procedure in the 
fur bill which was passed in this House? 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. My fur labeling bill was 
to correct rackets. This bill will create 
one, in my opinion. That is why I am 
consistent about it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman does 
admit that the same procedure is in 
both bills? 

Mr. O’HARA. No; I do not admit it is 
the same procedure. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I will say this to the 
gentleman: His bill prescribes that the 
Federal Trade Commission make up a 
list of furs. They make up a list cf regu- 
lations and the only appeal in your act 
would be this type of appeal. 

Mr. O’HARA. We did not prescribe 
for any list. We compelled the fur man- 
ufacturer and the fur seller to put on the 
fur coat what it was—rabbit or ermine 
or mink or whatever it was. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Well, does the gen- 
tleman admit that he did give power to 
a bureaucrat under this bill? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The Pure Food and 
Drug Act, under the requirements of the 
Labeling Act, the manufacturer must put 
on the label what he is selling. 

Mr. ROBERTS... That is exactly what 
we are trying to do in this bill today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
has just made the statement that the 
manufacturer of drugs places on the 
package what the package is. One of the 
things that has the druggists throughout 
the Nation disturbed is the fact that the 
same thing is labeled two ways, and each 
is different. This bill has for its purpose 
the making of an uncertain situation in 
that connection, which exists in thou- 
sands of cases, a certain situation. 

Mr. ROBERTS. The gentleman is 
eminently correct, and what we are try- 
ing to do in this bill is to nail down the 
authority somewhere—and the druggists 
want it nailed down. It reminds me of 
the old story about the mice holding a 
convention because the cat was catching 
too many of them, They agreed that 
something should be done, that a bell 
should be put around the cat’s neck so 
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they would know of its approach. The 
trouble was that they could not get any 
of the mice to put the bell around the 
cat’s neck. They want the cat belled, 
and it is up to Congress to give the drug- 
gists some relief. The druggists of this 
country want this thing nailed down so 
they will not be slammed in jail, and that 
is what we are trying to do in this bill. 

The argument is made by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota that the review 
provided in the bill as approved by the 
committee is too narrow, and deprives 
the litigants or parties of their day in 
Court. To agree with him would be to 
destroy the benefits that this act seeks 
to provide. It is estimated in the min- 
ority report that there are some 30,000 
drug items to be classified. Can you im- 
agine the confusion and delay that 
would result if each one of these was to 
result in a trial de novo? I think one 
of the witnesses from the Food and Drug 
Administration estimated that it would 
take 10 years to settle these cases. And 
I think he was an optimist. There are 
ample precedents for establishing a list 
by regulations. Our own Government 
has since the adoption of the first Fed- 
eral Food and D-ug Act in 1906 done so. 
Many of the States list these drugs by 
statute, and Canada does so by regula- 
tion. 

In a letter from the Honorable Henry 
P. Chandler to the Honorable RoBert 
Crosser, dated March 29, 1951, this state- 
ment is nade—pages 6 and 7 of the hear- 
ings: 

I would point out that the provision that 
appeals from the order of the Administrator 
shall be in the nature of a trial de novo, 
reverses what has been for 20 years or more 
a uniform trend in the Federal Government 
to provide for the hearing and decision of 
appeals from orders of administrative agen- 
cles by the courts of appeals upon the re- 
cord made before the agencies. This pro- 
cedure has been repeatedly provided for by 
the Congress, most recently by a law passed 
at the end of the Eighty-First Congress and 
approved December 29, 1950 in relation to 
the review of certain orders of the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the United States Mari- 
time Commission (Public Law 901, 81st 
Cong.) 


Those who are opposed to the power 
given to the Administrator suggest a 
case-by-case settlement of the dangerous 
drugs and new drugs. The implications 
and dangers of such a policy are readily 
apparent. I would like to call your at- 
tention to the arguments put forth in the 
majority report contained on page 10: 

First. First the administrative de- 
cisions will involve only the drug manu- 
facturers, those who are primarily in- 
terested. It would not involve the retail 
druggists whose only interest is to obtain 
certainty as to how they may sell given 
drug. 

Second. The duty of determining what 
is a prescription drug is, by its nature a 
legislative or rule-making function, un- 
suited for solution, solely through the 
judicial process. 

Third. The authority is entirely con- 
sistent with the action of the Congress in 
1938 when the Administrator was given 
the authority to list habit-forming de- 
rivatives of the drugs named in section 
502 (d), and it has not been suggested 
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that this authority has been abused. At- 
tention is further directed to the fact 
that many States so list by regulation, 
and the Dominion of Canada. 

Fourth. The judicial review provisions 
afford adequate protection against arbi- 
trary and unjustified action on the part 
of the Administrator. 

Fifth. The proposal of the drug manu- 
facturers that the listing proceed on the 
case-by-case basis would result in great 
confusion. Manufacturers situated in 
different locations and proceeding in 
different district courts would obtain 
different results adding up to general 
confusion. There are more than 80 Fed- 
eral district courts. With or without 
juries no uniformity could be obtained. 

Sixth. Delay that would result would 
be injurious to the general public. The 
sex hormone case took 2 years to settle. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
as I think most of the Members now 
realize, represents a very sincere, con- 
scientious, and rather arduous attempt 
on the part of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to cope 
with very serious problems in the dis- 
pensing of drugs. 

The three problems which presented 
themselves to the committee were: 
First, that of the oral prescriptions; sec- 
ond, that of the refill, so-called; and 
third, that of the matter of dispensing 
dangerous and habit-forming drugs. 
All of these questions concern the re- 
sponsibilities and hazards of the drug- 
gist. They also concern the safety and 
convenience of the drug-buying public. 
The committee tried to give due regard 
to the welfare of the druggist and the 
consumer. They also listened at length 
to testimony of drug manufacturers. 

I should have thought in my innocence 
that there was a good deal to be said 
for the rule against any kind of oral 
prescription on the ground that oral pre- 
scriptions are subject to misunderstand- 
ing, but the unanimous testimony of the 
drug industry, of the druggists, the drug 
manufacturers, and everybody who came 
before our committee was that oral pre- 
scriptions should be permitted. 

Much of the trouble about refills came 
from the speech made by Mr. Paul Dun- 
bar at a convention in Atlantic City in 
1948 when he said that the prescription, 
once it had been filled, was like a paid 
and canceled check; it had lost all its 
force, all its validity, and you had to 
go back to the doctor to bring such a 
prescription back to life. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Was that the rea- 
son they made it so that anybody who 
wanted another prescription had to pay 
another $3 to the doctor? 

Mr. HALE. That is the kind of thing 
we are trying to avoid in this bill. I 
think the bill offers a very adequate and 
satisfactory solution of the problem of 
the oral prescription, and the problem 
of the refill. All the controversy comes 
over the provisions protecting the pub- 
lic and protecting the druggist in the 


case of the dangerous and habit-forming 
drugs. 

I was in the minority in the commit- 
tee; I was one of four who voted for the 
form of bill which the American Drug 
Manufacturers advocated that gives no 
administrative discretion to the Federal 
Security Administrator to list dangerous 
and i.abit-forming drugs. If you do not 
put that provision in the bill, to be sure, 
you will have the druggist in a state of 
some uncertainty, which is what the 
majority members of the committee 
were worried about. On the other 
hand, that uncertainty does not seem to 
me to be too serious because, if a drug- 
gist is worried as to whether a drug 
he is selling is dangerous and habit 
forming, he can refuse to sell it without 
prescription and thus keep himself in a 
position of safety. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Is it not a fact, 
sir, that habit-forming drugs are no 
part of this bill at all, that they are 
under the Harrison antinarcotic law? 

Mr. HALE. I must confess to the 
gentleman I am not too familiar with 
the provisions of the Harrison antinar- 
cotic law. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. I believe that is 
the fact. 

Mr. HALE. There are provisions of 
the Food and Drug Act of 1938 in refer- 
ence to habit-forming drugs. I refer 
specifically to section 502 of the Food and 
Drug Act of 1938. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Nembutal and 
such drugs are spoken of as habit-form- 
ing drugs when as a matter of fact they 
are not habit-forming drugs. 

Mr. HALE. That is precisely the sit- 
uation which presents difficulties, be- 
cause drugs which some people regard 
as dangerous and habit-forming are not 
so regarded by others. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this 
bill in its present form. I would be 
more in favor of it with paragraph (B) 
on page 5 stricken out. Of course, if 
you strike out that paragraph, then it 
follows that you must strike out the 
paragraph relating to appeals on page 7 
due to the fact that there is no necessity 
for appeals if you have no administra- 
tive discretion in the Federal Security 
Administrator. If you do have any kind 
of discretion in the Federal Security 
Administrator, you cannot draw your 
appeal provisions too carefully, and this 
appeal provision is very carefully drawn. 

. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Do I understand that 
the gentleman approves two provisions 
of the bill but disapproves of the other 
and that in spite of the fact there is one 
section of the bill the gentleman dis- 
approves of he feels the over-all picture 
is such that it would be better to adopt 
the bill and swallow the part that he 
does not approve of? 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman charac- 
terizes my position fairly accurately. I 
think that the present state of the law 
is so unsatisfactory to the druggist and 
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the consumer that the Congress must 
legislate to clear it up. It should do 
so without delay. 

Mr. HESELTON. | Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce by a vote of 19 to 4, is a carefully 
considered proposal in a field which is 
admittedly difficult and technical. 

Legislation was proposed in substan- 
tially the same form as H. R. 3298 in the 
second session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. 

The committee held hearings on 5 
days, two being full-day sessions. Its 
consideration of the legislation in execu- 
tive session covered 7 days. The bill it- 
self, as reported, is clear evidence of the 
efforts made by the committee to present 
to the House as sound and workable 
legislation as could be devised. 

So far as I know, there is little, if any, 
objection to the provisions authorizing 
oral prescriptions or refills of prescrip- 
tions. Consequently, I would like to dis- 
cuss briefly the provisions for establish- 
ing a list of drugs and the provision for 
judicial review. 

Admittedly, the provision for estab- 
lishing a list of drugs gives rise to the 
main controversy which exists as to this 
bill. 

The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, representing some 35,000 re- 
tail drug-store owners throughout the 
Nation, supports this provision. 

The American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, which is described as a national, 
nonprofit, professional body of pharma- 
cists, pharmaceutical educators, law- 
enforcement officials, research workers, 
and others interested in the protection 
of public health and the prevention and 
treatment of disease, is opposed to this 
provision. That is also true of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, which has over 200 members 
in this country and in Canada; of the 
American Drug Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, which has 67 members, a list of 
which is included at page 150 of the 
hearings; and of the Proprietary Associa- 
tion, which consists of about 150 mem- 
bers. 

However, I think it should be made 
clear that in connection with the oppo- 
sition expressed by the American Phar- 
maceutical Association there is clearly a 
difference of opinion among its mem- 
bership. 

First, when Mr. Robert P. Fischelis, 
secretary and general manager of the 
association, was testifying before the 
committee I inquired if it was not a 
fact that the National Association of 
Retail Druggists included in its mem- 
bership a great many pharmacists, and 
he replied that it did. It is, therefore, 
obvious that those pharmacists who sup- 
port the position of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists are in disagree- 
ment with the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 
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Next, I am sure that we all have had 
indications of differences of opinion 
among the pharmacists as to the posi- 
tion taken by their national association. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL] brought that to our attention 
forcibly yesterday afternoon when he in- 
cluded in the Recorp the telegram which 
reported that the pharmacists of the 
State of Washington, in convention at 
Yakima, unanimously endorsed the bill, 
and when he included similar endorse- 
ments from the dean of the College of 
Pharmacy at the University of Washing- 
ton and the professor of pharmaceutical 
chemistry at that university. These will 
be found at page 9236 of the Recorp. 

Further evidence of this disagreement 
appears in the telegram at page 9240 of 
the Recorp from the secretary of the 
Illinois Pharmaceutical Association to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. SaBatH] 
urging that a rule be granted on this bill. 

I assume that all of us have received 
telegrams from people who are sincerely 
in opposition to this provision, using 
almost identical language, to the effect 
that the one who sent the telegram “is 
vigorously opposed to subparagraph (B) 
of paragraph (1) of this bill” and de- 
scribing it as containing “unnecessary 
and arbitrary powers proposed to be 
granted to the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator.” 

I think there is no question but that 
the granting of any extensive power to 
the present Federal Security Adminis- 
trator immediately gives rise to serious 
concern in the minds of a great many 
people. However, it seems clear to 
me that if we are to accomplish any- 
thing in a field which admittedly re- 
quires definite and affirmative action, we 
must recognize that some agency must 
be given the power to do such things as 
will eliminate, as far as humanly possi- 
ble, the confusion and uncertainty which 
now prevails. 

During the executive consideration of 
the bill I tested the possibility of pro- 
viding for action by the professional 
and trained group charged with the day- 
to-day administration of the Food and 
Drug Act, but I must admit that I think 
any such proposal could not stand the 
test of considered action. Rather, I 
think we must accept the factual situa- 
tion which exists and rely upon the 
probability that these professional and 
competent people will, in large measure, 
do the actual work involved ani upon 
what I believe to be a completely satis- 
factory provision for judicial review. 
Beyond that, is the clear fact that should 
there be any instances of arbitrary, un- 
wise or unsound administration, Con- 
gress can and undoubtedly would take 
prompt remedial action. 

I think I should add that the hearings 
disclosed an attitude on the part of the 
Administrator which is certainly com- 
mendable. He repeatedly emphasized 
that while the situation could be par- 
tially dealt with through regulation and, 
in fact, furnished the committee with 
the text of a regulation which was under 
consideration, he felt the subject was of 
such importance and of such complex- 
ity that he believed it ought to be dealt 
with in a comprehensive way, by legisla- 
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tion rather than by administrative reg- 
ulation. 

There is another phase of this prob- 
lem which has seemed to me to be of 
great importance. Under the situation 
prevailing now the druggists and phar- 
macists find themselves in a position 
where they are constantly confronted 
with the possibility of criminal prosecu- 
tion or seizure in order to determine the 
legality of their action in selling certain 
drugs. It seems to me obviously pref- 
erable and in the clear interest of the 
druggists, the pharmacists, the physi- 
cians, and the public generally, that in- 
stead of a prolonged series of criminal 
prosecutions or seizures in order to dis- 
tinguish between prescription drugs and 
over-the-counter drugs, the over-all 
recommendation of the committee 
should carry great weight with the 
membership of this House. In that con- 
nection I recommend reading three par- 
agraphs of the committee report at pages 
9 and 10 entitled “Proposed Statutory 
List,” “Case-by-Case Judicial Deter- 
mination,” and “Considerations Which 
Influenced the Committee’s Decision.” 

The provision for judicial review is a 
vitally important part of this legislation. 
Under the amended bill, the provisions 
of section 701 (f) and (g) of the present 
law will insure that any interested per- 
son may obtain judicial review by a 
United States court of appeals and, 
upon certiorari, by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

As a result of the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Universal Camera Corp. against 
NLRB, there is very definite guaranty 
now that the reviewing courts are not 
limited to a mere finding in the record 
of evidence which, when viewed in isola- 
tion, substantiated the administrative 
agency’s finding but, rather, they are 
required to review the case upon the 
whole record in making a determination 
where the administrative ruling is sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. The 
testimony of Hon. Harold M. Stephens, 
Chief Judge of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District, is extremely 
important and I am certain was con- 
sidered by every member of the com- 
mittee as a most effective contribution 
to the consideration of this phase of the 
bill. All of his testimony will be of value 
to anyone who is concerned about the 
problem of arbitrary or capricious action 
by administrative agencies without the 
possibility of adequate review in our 
courts. 

In conclusion, and in connection with 
this phase of the problem, I wish to quote 
four paragraphs from his testimony 
which I am convinced constitute a very 
important part of the legislative history 
of this bill and, in fact, provide a most 
thoughtful expression from one of our 
ablest jurists. The quotation follows: 

I wish to add, if I may, that I am in sym- 
pathy with the requirements of Congress 
in the Administrative Procedure Act, and I 
am sure that all judges in the district courts 
and circuit courts of appeal are fully in 
sympathy with the requirements of the Con- 
gress in the Administrative Procedure Act. 
Wherever we do review the action of the 
commissions we do so upon the whole record 
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in determining whether the administrative 
ruling is supported by substantial evidence. 

While I had to obey the rule, because I am 
bound by the decisions of the Supreme Court 
as a circuit judge, I did not at all sympathize 
with—and I am sure I reflect the view of 
the whole circuit court of appeals when I say 
we did not at all sympathize with restricted 
powers of review accorded to us by the 
earlier decisions of the Supreme Court. But 
the Supreme Court has recanted and con- 
fessed its error in those respects in these two 
recent cases—the Universal Camera and the 
Pittsburgh cases. And the Congress has also 
corrected the rule governing our scope of 
review in the Administrative Procedure 
Ast. © 2 © 

I would like to add just this, before I 
close: I can assure you that the circuit courts 
of appeal of this country, who are the 
courts of last resort in the Federal system 
except in the few cases that go to the Su- 
preme Court, feel a very real responsibility 
in dealing with these commission appeals, 
We feel the same responsibility we do in re- 
viewing the decisions of the United States 
district courts, to see to it that the litigants 
have had a fair hearing and that the Ad- 
ministrator’s findings are supported by sub- 
stantial evidence and are not arbitrary. 

I might remind you that in the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act passed by this Con- 
gress, in the review section it has been made 
necessary for the circuit courts of appeals 
to go as far as this. You have said to us: 
“So far as necessary to decision and where 
presented the reviewing court shall decide 
all relevant questions of law, interpret con- 
stitutional and statutory provisions, and de- 
termine the meaning or applicability of the 
terms of any agency action. It shall (A) 
compel agency action unlawfully withheld 
or unreasonably delayed; and (B) hold un- 
lawful and set aside agency action, find- 
ings, and conclusions found to be (1) ar- 
bitrary, capricious, and abuse of discretion, 
or otherwise not in accordance with law; 
(2) contrary to constitutional right, power, 
privilege, or immunity; (3) in excess of stat- 
utory jurisdiction, authority, or limitations, 
or short of statutory right; (4) without ob- 
servance of procedure required by law; (5) 
unsupported by substantial evidence.” So 
we do have, imposed by you, a solemn re- 
sponsibility, and I assure you we discharge 
it with deliberation and pains. 


Mr.CROSSER. Mr. Chairman,I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to first preface my remarks 
by saying this bill is sponsored and in- 
troduced by the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DurHAM], one 
of the outstanding Members of this 
House, one who is a druggist and a phar- 
macist. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we 
have gotten into a lot of discussion that 
is not pertinent to the provisions or pur- 
poses of this bill. I want to say this, 
that your committee studied this bill; 
they had executive sessions on this bill; 
this bill was discussed thoroughly; it 
came out of your committee with a vote 
of 19 to 4. There were four who were 
not in accord with the provisions of this 
bill. 

In order that we might see what we 
are doing here, let us see what the pres- 
ent law is and just what we want to do. 
In the first place, under the present act 
there is confusion in the administration 
of this law even among the manufac- 
turers, because some of them put out a 
drug that is to be dispensed only on the 
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prescription of a doctor, whereas on that 
same identical drug, if it is made by an- 
other manufacturer, it can be sold over 
the counter. Now, this confusion must 
be righted here. 

Here is another thing. Under the 
present law you cannot have a prescrip- 
tion refilled unless the doctor, who gave 
that prescription, says it is refillable. 
Now, we have incidents like this. Here 
is a farmer or a merchant who goes to 
the doctor and he possibly wants to get 
aspirin—I am using that as an exam- 
ple—and he is given a prescription for 
aspirin. Unless the doctor says this is 
refillable—and of course, the farmer 
does not know what it is—he cannot go 
back there to the pharmacist or the 
druggist and have it refiiled under the 
present law. Now this law that we are 
trying to establish here will permit those 
prescriptions to be refilled if the medi- 
cine is not dangerous, or if it is not toxic 
or it is not a habit-forming drug. Now 
that is one thing. 

Another thing under the present law, 
you take doctors, you cannot always get 
to them; you cannot always get to the 
druggist, and they cannot telephone in to 
the druggist for the prescription. They 
cannot telephone the prescription to the 
druggist under the present law, and that 
should be corrected. This law corrects 
that; he is permitted to do that, with 
this proviso, that it be immediately writ- 
ten down, so the druggist has a record 
of what the prescription is, so in the 
event there is any harmful result com- 
ing from the prescription you can lay 
the blame where it belongs. That is an- 
other thing. Under the present law, 
that also is up to the Administrator. 
When a druggist or pharmacist sells 
some drug without a prescription, a drug 
that is dangerous or that is habit-form- 
ing, the Administrator has to go down 
there and prosecute that man. Under 
this law the druggist or the pharmacist 
will know before he sells it whether it is 
a prescription drug, or whether it is a 
drug that can be sold over the counter. 

Those are the things we are trying to 
cure. Is there anything objectionable to 
that? The American Medical Associa- 
tion did not object to this bill. We had 
weeks of hearings on it, and they did not 
come in there and object to any provi- 
sion of this bill. 

This seems to me to be a bill with 
some virtue attached to it, with some 
merit to it. It is a bill that is endorsed 
by the druggists and the pharmacists. 
This is a bill which will bring some rem- 
edy into the present situation which we 
find ourselves in, and I hope that this 
House will adopt it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is much need- 
ed legislation. What the American 
druggist is seeking is certainty in dis- 
pensing drugs. The bill as written will 
give him certainty. If the language in 
subsection (b) (1) is eliminated and the 
O’Hara language is substituted there- 
for, all of the certainty that is given to 
the druggist in this bill will be removed, 
and the druggist will find himself in the 


same predicament in which he finds 
himself under the present law. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KLEIN. Just to clear up an un- 
certainty here, and I know it has been 
stated by the gentleman and by many 
Members on the floor, is it not a fact 
that this legislation if enacted would 
benefit the small-business man, the 
stiiall druggist, throughout the country? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Not 
only would it benefit the small druggist 
but it would also afford protection to the 
public against the dangers of buying 
toxic drugs over the counter. 

Mr. KLEIN. Does not a relative of 
the gentleman, I believe his father, run 
a small drug store? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes; 
but I am not taking part in this debate 
on the basis of setting myself up as an 
expert by any means; I am not a 
druggist. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. If the language could 
be so drafted as to protect the druggist 
without giving dictatorial power to the 
Federal Security Administrator, would 
the gentleman object to such an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 
is what the bill does. I am supporting 
the language that is in the bill, because 
it does the very same thing the gentle- 
man seeks to do, that is, to delegate this 
authority to the Administrator and then 
tie his hands so that he cannot abuse 
that authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
a fact that the substitute bill will be read 
in its entirety before amendments will be 
in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 503 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) A drug dispensed by filling or refill- 
ing @ written or oral prescription of a prac- 
titioner licensed by law to administer such 
drug shall be exempt from the requirements 
of section 502, except paragraphs (a), (1) (2) 
and (3), (kK), and (1), and the packaging re- 
quirements of paragraphs (g) and (h), if 
the drug bears a label containing the name 
and address of the dispenser, the serial num- 
ber and date of the prescription, or of its 
filling, the name of the prescriber, and, if 
stated in the prescription, the name of the 
patient, and the directions for use and cau- 
tionary statements, if any, contained in such 
prescription. This exemption shall not ap- 
ply to any drug dispensed in the course of 
the conduct of a business of dispensing drugs 
pursuant to diagnosis by mail or otherwise 
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without examination of the patient. If the 
drug is intended for use by man and— 

“(1) is a habit-forming drug subject to 
the regulations prescribed under section 502 
(d); 

“(2) has been found by the Administrator, 
after investigation and cpportunity for pub- 
lic hearing, to be unsafe or ineffective for 
use without the professional diagnosis or 
supervision of a practitioner licensed by law; 

“(3) if an effective application under sec- 
tion 505 limits it to use under the profes- 
sional supervision of a practitioner licensed 


by law, such exemption shall apply only if 
such drug is dispensed upon a written pre- 
scription of a practitioner licensed by law 
to administer such drug or upon an oral 


prescription of such practitioner which is 
reduced to writing end filed by the pharma- 
cist; or is dispensed by refilling a prescrip- 
tion if such refilling is authorized by the 
prescriber in the original prescription or by 
ox* 1 order and such order is reduced to writ- 
ing and filed by the pharmacist. 

“The Administrator may by regulation re- 
move drugs subject to section 502 (d) and 
section 505 from the provision of this sub- 
section when such requirements are not 
necessary for the protection of the public 
health. 

“A drug which is subject to clause (1), 
(2), or (3) of this subsection shall be deemed 
to be misbranded if at any time prior to 
dispensing its label fails to bear the state- 
ment ‘Caution: Federal law prohibits sale 
or dispensing without prescription.’ 

“The act of dispensing a drug contrary 
to the provisions of this subsection shall be 
deemed to be an act which results in the 
drug’s being misbranded while held for sale 

“Any interested person may file with the 
Administrator a petition proposing the addi- 
tion to, or deletion from, the list of drugs 
promulgated by the Administrator in ac- 
cordance with clause (2) hereof. Such 
petition shall set forth the proposal in 
general terms and shall state reasonable 
grounds therefor. The Administrator shall 
give public notice of the proposal and an 
opportunity for all interested persons to 
present their views thereon, orally or in 
writing, and as soon as practicable there- 
after shall make public his action upon such 
proposal. At any time prior to the thirtieth 
day after such action is made public any 
interested person may file objections to such 
action, specifying with particularity the 
changes desired, stating reasonable grounds 
therefor and requesting a public hearing 
upon such objections. The Administrator 
shall thereupon, after due notice, hold such 
public hearing. As soon as practicable after 
completion of the hearing, the Administra- 
tor shall by order make public his action on 
such objections. 

“An order so issued by the Administrator 
may, within 90 days after its issuance, 
be appealed by any interested person in 
accordance with the provisions prescribed 
in section 701 (f) and (g) of this Act, ex- 
cept that an appeal from the Administrator's 
order issued hereunder shall be in the nature 
of a trial de novo, without presumptions in 
favor of either party to such appeal. 

“The provisions of this section of the 
act shall not be applicable to drugs now 
included or which may hereafter be in- 
cluded within the classifications stated in 
section 3220 of the Internal Revenue Code 
(26 U. S. C. 3220), or to marijuana as de- 
fined in section 3238 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (26 U. S. C. 328 (b)).” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That subsection 
(b) of section 503 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
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and Cosmetic Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(b) (1) A drug intended for use by man 
which— 

“*(A) is a habit-forming drug to which 
section 502 (d) applies; or 

“*(B) because of its toxicity or other po- 
tentiality for harmful effect, or the method 
of its use, or the collateral measures neces- 
sary to its use, has been determined by the 
Administrator, on the basis of opinions gen- 
erally held among experts qualified by scien- 
tific training and experience to evaluate the 
safety and efficacy of such drug (and, where 
a public hearing is required by paragraph 

(5), on the basis of evidence adduced at 
such hearing by such experts), to be safe 
and efficacious for use only after profes- 
sional diagnosis by, or under the supervision 
of, a practitioner licensed by law to ade 
minister such drug; or 

“*(C) is limited by an effective applica- 
tion under section 505 to use under the 
professional supervision of a practitioner 
licensed by law to administer such drug, 
shall be dispensed only (i) upon a written 

prescription of a practitioner licensed by law 
to administer such drug, or (ii) upon an oral 
prescription of such practitioner which is 
reduced promptly to writing and filed by the 
pharmacist, or (ili) by refilling any such 
written or oral prescription if such refill- 
ing is authorized by the prescriber either in 
the original prescription or by oral order 
which is reduced promptly to writing and 
filed by the pharmacist. The act of dis- 
pensing a drug contrary to the provisions 
of this paragraph shall be deemed to be an 
act which results in the drug being mis- 
branded while held for sale. 

“*(2) Any drug dispensed by filling or ree 
filling a written or oral prescription of a 
practitioner licensed by law to administer 
such drug shall be exempt from the require- 
ments of section 502, except paragraphs (a), 
(i), (2), and (8), (kK), and (1), and the 
packaging requirements of paragraphs (g), 
and (h), if the drug bears a label containing 
the name and address of the dispenser, the 
serial number and date of the prescription 
or of its filling, the name of the prescriber, 
and, if stated in the prescription, the name of 
the patient, and the directions for use and 
cautionary statements, if any, contained in 
such prescription. This exemption shall not 
apply to any drug dispensed in the course 
of the conduct of a business of dispensing 
drugs pursuant to diagnosis by mail or other- 
wise without examination of the patient or 
to a drug dispensed in violation of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“*(3) The Administrator may by regula- 
tion remove drugs subject to section 502 (d) 
and section 505 from the requirements of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection when such 
requirements are not necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public health. 

“*(4) A drug which is subject to paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall be deemed to be 
misbranded if at any time prior to dispensing 
its label fails to bear the statement “Caution: 
Federal law prohibits dispensing without 
prescription.” A drug to which paragraph 
(1) of this subsection does not apply shall 
be deemed to be misbranded if at any time 
prior to dispensing its label bears the caution 
statement quoted in the preceding sentence 
or any other statement which represents or 
implies that the dispensing of the drug with- 
out the prescription of a licensed practitioner 
is prohibited. 

“*(5) Any interested person may file with 
the Administrator a petition proposing the 
making of a determination, or the modifica- 
tion of a determination made or proposed to 
be made, by tbs Administrator pursuant to 
subparagraph (B) of paragraph (1). The 
filing of a petition for the purpose of oppos- 
ing a proposed determination that a drug is 
one to which such subparagraph (B) applies 
eball acay the operation of paragraph (1) 
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with respect to such drug until a petition 
for judicial review can be filed and interim 
relief sought under section 10 (d) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. The petition 
shall set forth in general terms the pro- 
posal contained therein, and shall state rea- 
sonable grounds therefor. The Administra- 
tor shall give public notice of the proposal 
made in the petition and shall give to all 
interested persons a reasonable opportunity 
to present their views thereon, orally or in 
writing, and as soon as practicable thereafter 
shall make public his action on the proposal. 
At any time prior to the thirtieth day after 
such action is made public, any interested 
person may file with the Administrator ob- 
jections to such action, specifying with par- 
ticularity the changes proposed, stating rea- 
sonable grounds therefor, and requesting a 
public hearing for the taking of evidence of 
experts who are qualified by scientific train- 
irg and experience to testify on the ques- 
tion of whether the drug in question is safe 
and efficacious for use only after professional 
diagnosis by, or under the supervision of, 
a practitioner licensed by law to administer 
such drug. The Administrator shall there- 
upon, after appropriate notice, hold such 
public hearing. As soon as practicable after 
the hearing, the Administrator shall make 
his determination and issue an appropriate 
order. The Administrator shall make his 
order only after a review of the whole record 
and in accordance with the reliable, proba- 
tive, and substantial evidence, and shall 
make detailed findings of the facts on which 
he based his order. Such order shall be sub- 
ject to judicial review in accordance with 
the provisions of section 701 (f) and (g). 

“*(6) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to relieve any person from any 
requirement prescribed by or under author- 
ity of law with respect to drugs now in- 
cluded or which may hereafter be included 
within the classifications stated in section 
3220 of the Internal Revenue Code (26 U.S. C. 
3220), or to marihuana as defined in section 
3238 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code (26 
U. S. C. 3238 (b)).’ 

“Sec. 2, The provisions of this act shall 
take effect 6 months after the date of its 
enactment.” 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 11, strike out “and efficacy”; 
and on page 5, lines 14 and 15, and page 8, 
lines 13 and 14, strike out “and efficacious 
for use only after professional diagnosis by, 
or under the supervision of,” and insert “for 
use only under the supervision of.” 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, when 
this bill was being considered in com- 
mittee there was quite a difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of the word 
“efficacy” and the meaning of the word 
“efficacious.” Webster’s dictionary defines 
efficacious to mean possessing the qual- 
ity of being effective. Many of us feel 
perhaps that is too broad and in fact 
many of us voted to strike those words 
out in committee. I feel the bill will be 
just as good and will accomplish the 
same purpose and will answer some of 
the objections being made along the line 
that we are giving too much power to 
the Administrator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Cnairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am 
in accord with the gentleman’s amend- 
ment as I think practically every other 
member of the committee now is. Of 
course I cannot speak for the committee 
but the committee took action on this 
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language and voted to leave the lan- 
guage in the bill. However, subsequent 
developments, I believe, have shown that 
language is superfluous and should be 
taken out. There has been a great deal 
of dispute over the words “efficacy” and 
“efficacious.” The objections to those 
words are based on fears that the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator would have 
the power to ban drugs from the market 
entirely if he decided that they are not 
efficacious. The majority report pointed 
out that such was not the intention of 
the bill and that the objections arise 
because of the failure to read the entire 
language of the paragraph. The pur- 
pose was to require that drugs which are 
not poisonous but which are neverthe- 
less unsuitable for use by laymen must 
be dispensed on prescription only. I 
hope this amendment will not meet with 
any opposition. I feel that this amend- 
ment eliminates the dangers which are 
anticipated in this bill by the gentleman 
from Minnesota, that is, the granting to 
the Federal Security Administrator of 
improper or unwarranted authority. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield. 

Mr. HESELTON. I think it might be 
helpful to anyone who is doubtful about 
the wisdom of this amendment if I call 
attention to the fact that when this mat- 
er was discussed with Mr. Ewing he 
finally said as to these words, “We think 
this adds something to the protection 
of the bill, but it is nothing I would die 
for.” In other words, they themselves 
admit there is a question as to the desir- 
ability of having these words in the bill. 
Personally it seems to me that we should 
go ahead with the provisions with regard 
to safety and that we might well post- 
pone action on this doubtful use of these 
words which the gentleman seeks to 
strike out. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill was originally 
sold to you as the perfect bill. What has 
just happened illustrates that my dis- 
tinguished committee has now changed 
its mind or at least a part of the mem- 
bership of it has changed its mind on 
the question of amendments that it is 
desirable to have in the bill. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 


gentleman knows I supported the 
amendment to take the word “effica- 
cious” out of the bill in committee. 

Mr. O'HARA. That is one of the ob- 
jections I have to the bill. But I have 
an amendment which I think will do a 
much better job than the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman agrees that the position ve 
have taken is that this language should 
be stricken out of the subsection in 
which it presently appears in the bill; 
does he not? 

Mr. O’HARA. I think it is a fair com- 
ment to say it illustrates that one of the 
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members of the committee is now un- 
happy about the language and that the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wr- 
L1aMS] who has been most active in 
charge of this bill is unhappy about some 
of this language. I am unhappy about 
some more of it and as soon as this 
amendment is disposed of I hc ~e to offer 
an amendment which will get at the 
meat of this thing. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The rea- 
son they are unhappy about it is the 
very point we have tried to make—be- 
cause it gives too much authority to the 
Federal Security Administrator. I think 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] will admit that. 

Mr. O'HARA. He so stated, as I un- 
derstood him. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. I am sure the gen- 
tleman would agree that it is only fair to 
the members of the committee which 
considered this bill to state that I sub- 
mitted a motion to strike those words 
from the bill, and that there was a very 
close vote. So that it was pinpointed to 
these very words, 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I just want to state, 
along with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. HESELTON], that I sup- 
ported the amendment in the committee 
to strike the words, and I think they 
should go out. 

Mr. O’HARA. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Priest] 
that I think he is a little bit troubled 
about section 5 also. I hope he will give 
me the same support on my amendment. 
I intend to offer the amendment which 
I indicated in my previous remarks. I 
am not speaking for the gentleman’s 
conscience, because I know he is very 
honest about it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The thought has 
been expressed several times that some 
members of the committee were un- 
happy, after further consideration, 
about having the words now under con- 
sideration in the bill. I do not think 
it is a question of happiness or unhap- 
piness that suggests this amendment. 
I think the amendment is suggested to 
make those who are opposed to the 
words a little happier by striking the 
words out of the bill. 

Mr. O'HARA. I have in mind that 
some of the 19 Members who strongly 
supported the bill are now anxious to 
amend it. 

I trust the amendment will be voted 
down, so that we can get to my amend- 
ment correcting the entire subsection 
(b) and this obnoxious subsection (5). 
I will say that striking out the word 
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“efficacy” makes it a little more palata- 
ble, but not palatable enough. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. To what group of 
people does the language on line 10, page 
5, refer, where it says: “Experts quali- 
fied by scientific training and experi- 
ence”? 

Mr. O’HARA. I will tell you what 
that means. That means that you are 
giving to the Administrator the right 
to call in anybody; and he determines 
who is the expert, does he not? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. O’HARA. Of course. He is 
going to take his opinion, and when 
he makes that decision you will never 
get a reversal in any circuit court or 
Supreme Court in the United States. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask one 
other question? 

Assuming that a man with great ex- 
perience and scientific training did at- 
tempt to say that a drug was efficacious: 
On what ground can he do that? What 
scientific knowledge gives him the ability 
to say that a certain drug will cure my 
cold when my cold might be caused by 
something he knows nothing about? 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman has 
opened the way to a realm of specula- 
tion that is as vast as the heavens. A 
drug which might be efficacious to the 
gentleman might be deadly to me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. Any- 
body who has dealt with drugs or who 
has bought patent medicines, hydrocol, 
or otherwise, without diagnosing the 
case, these scientific men cannot tell. 
We have thousands of them under the 
soil now who were put there by men 
who did not know what they were doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota {Mr. O’Hara} 
has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite obvious that 
because of the technicality of this legis- 
lation there is a great deal of confus- 
sion. I can readily understand that. 
This committee wrestled with this prob- 
lem for many, many weeks. The very 
word in question here, “efficacy” or “‘effi- 
cacious,” was a matter of discussion over 
a long period of time. 

I respect the views of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara] and those 
who are opposed to the provisions of 
this bill affecting the determination of 
what drugs will be safe and dispensed 
over the counter or by prescription. 
When this motion to strike out this word 
was offered in committee, I voted against 
it. There is some question as to the 
effect of it. It is a highly technical pro- 
vision. I will say to my colleagues that 
in my opinion you do not understand 
just the meaning of it. Take the word 
as presented to us here as it applies to 
the Food and Drug Act, it has a lot of 
meaning in the legislation. In my opin- 
ion because of the history behind it and 
as in the regulation administered by the 
Food and Drug people it adds something 
to the Food and Drug Act. I am not go- 
ing to oppose striking it out, because 
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after further consultation with so many 
who feel that it would have a different 
application, I think perhaps time will 
prove to us that it may be necessary to 
change the definition in the Food and 
Drug Act of the word “safe” and the 
Congress is going to have to do it. 

Under the definition of the Food and 
Drug Act of the word “safe” it applies to 
poisonous drugs, those drugs that are 
toxic; and anyone knows—and I am not 
an expert in the drug business—anyone 
knows there are many drugs on the mar- 
ket that are not poisonous, that are not 
toxic, but yet they would have an ill ef- 
fect upon a human being. 

I may also say that if this word is 
stricken out, which it probably will be, 
it may very well be necessary that we 
come back in here at a later time and 
redefine the word “safe” in the interest 
and the protection of the public. 

There has been a lot of confusion 
about just what this means, the whole 
act itself; and I think the debate has 
been very helpful. Certainly they are 
questions for argument. But when the 
question is finally resolved this issue 
means: Are you going to adopt legisia- 
tion that will provide someone with the 
authority to determine after obtaining 
information from the experts in the field 
what is best for the general public? Or 
are you going to leave it to the commer- 
cial interests? That is the whole issue 
that we have before us here to deter- 
mine. Certainly I am not for giving 
some administrator or bureau wide lati- 
tude and authority to impose himself 
upon any commercial interest or the 
people—— 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentle nan yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam interested in just 
what the gentleman is interested in, the 
proteciion of the people of this country. 

I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Why is not 
that a matter for the States to deter- 
mine? 

Mr. HARRIS. The States cannot pos- 
sibly determine that because manufac- 
turers of drugs ship in interstate com- 
merce, and the States could not possibly 
control it. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. We have 
State control now to a considerable de- 
gree. 

Mr. HARRIS. This does not affect 
that. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is only fair 
and may be helpful to the Members who 
are seriously concerned about the situa- 
tion which does in faci; affect the drug- 
gists and pharmacists of this country 
as wel! as the genera] consuming public, 
if further .ttention is given to the charge 
that it might be possible for Mr. Oscar 
Ewing somehow or other, under the 
terms of this bill, arbitrarily to make a 
determination based upon testimony or 
opinions of a loaded set of experts as 
to the listing of a drug. 

I know, and I want to stress this 
again, that this bill came out of com- 
mittee by a vote of 19 to 4. I have the 
highest regard for my four colleagues 
on my own side of the House who differ 
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with the majority of the members of 
the committee. They have had a full 
opportunity this afternoon to explain 
their position. I think it may only be 
fair for some of the rest of us who 
worked on this bill to try to clear up 
some of the existing confusion. 

What we are talking about is found 
in this language on page 5: 

Because of its toxicity or other potenti- 
ality for harmful effect, or the method of its 
use, or the collateral measures necessary to 
its use, has been determined by the 
Administrator— 


Certainly he has to make a determina- 
tion. Somebody has to. I do not be- 
lieve there is any other way by which 
we can provide for its determination 
except through some official in the ex- 
ecutive department; we gave some con- 
sideration to a legislative list but de- 
cided that was impossible. 

Then the bill continues— 
on the basis of opinions— 


Not the opinions of the department’s 
executives but of opinions— 
generally held among experts qualified by 
scientific training and experience to evaluate 
the safety and efficacy of such drug. 


What does that mean? Every rep- 
utable drug manufacturer in this coun- 
try has a staff of recognized experts, 
You know and I know that all of the 
colleges of pharmacy have a Staff of 
recognized experts. There are text- 
books, many of them recognized as 
authoritative. Now, all that is what the 
committee intended should be taken into 
account when these determinations are 
made. 

Then further: 

Where a public hearing is required by 
paragraph (5), on the basis of evidence 
adduced at such hearing by such experts. 


What experts? Not only the experts 
of the department but experts from pri- 
vate life, from private industry, from 
educational institutions, experts who 
net an established reputation in the 
field. 

Going one step further, I wish there 
was time for you to examine all of the 
testimony. There is provision for 
judicial review, which my colleague from 
Minnesota admits is tied up with this. 
In a case decided in the United States 
Supreme Court in February of this year 
there has been a sharp change in review 
procedure. There is now an absolute 
and a definite requirement that the re- 
viewing court shall take into considera- 
tion the entire recovd, not what we had 
to contend with before, where it could 
simply find that the administrative 
agency’s ruling was correct if there was 
any evidence in support of it. If you 
will read the testimony of Chief Justice 
‘Stephens of the circuit court of appeals 
I think you will be impressed with the 
fact this committee has sought to sur- 
round action by this particular agency 
with every kind of a safeguard it could 
think of. 

I suggest that all this talk, all of this 
fear that has been expressed this after- 
noon because Oscar Ewing happens to be 
the present individual who would have 
to put his name to some sort of determi- 
nation is something that is unwarranted. 
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We know that all of the druggists are 
begging for action on this. Yesterday we 
had telegrams presented to us from 
pharmacists in the State of Washington 
and another from the State of Illinois 
in reference to the matter urging enact- 
ment of the committee bill. I know the 
members of the committee realize that 
there are many pharmacists who feel 
this is absolutely necessary. We have 
no authentic information that any phy- 
sicians are opposed to it. 

I think the major problem that con- 
fronts us is that we have a situation that 
is confusing and uncertain, which can 
only be determined by a series of crim- 
inal prosecutions or seizures or injunc- 
tions and harassment of the druggists 
and pharmacists of the country. I sug- 
gest that the basic reason for our sup- 
port of this legislation should be in the 
interest of public health and the general 
welfare of the people who must depend 
on us to provide sane and constructive 
legislation. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tlen.an from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. One of the im- 
portant reasons why the druggists 
throughout the country want this legis- 
lation may be found on page 96 of the 
hearings. There is a list of well over 
100 or 150 who have been convicted for 
the over-the-counter sale of drugs, many 
of these people, I dare say, selling them 
innocently. They do not like it and they 
want it changed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question 
with reference to his argument relating 
to the phrase “opinions generally held 
among experts.” May I ask the gentle- 
man who makes the determination as to 
what these opinions are? Is it not the 
Administrator? 

Mr. HESELTON. The Administrator, 
of course, subject to review of the court 
on a much broader scale than had been 
in existence prior to February of this 
year. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. What is 
there to review if the Federal Security 
Administrator has three experts and the 
drug industry has three experts? 

Mr. HESELTON. I have already in- 
dicated the nature of the expert testi- 
mony and opinions. Then the courts 
have to review the full record, as the 
gentleman well knows, and they now 
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have to make a decision taking into con- 
sideration the full record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to the ques- 
tion the gentleman asked, here is the 
scope of a review under the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act: 

(e) So far as necessary to decision and 
where’ presented the reviewing court shall 
decide all relevant questions of law, inter- 
pret constitutional and statutory provisions, 
and determine the meaning or applicability 
of the terms of any agency action. It shall 
(A) compel agency action unlawfully with- 
held or unreasonably delayed; and (B) hold 
unlawful and set aside agency action, find- 
ings, and conclusions found to be (1) arbi- 
trary, capricious, an abuse of discretion, or 
otherwise not in accordance with law; (2) 
contrary to constitutional right, power, privi- 
lege, or immunity; (3) in excess of statutory 
jurisdiction, authority, or limitation, or short 
of statutory right; (4) without observance 
of procedure required by law; (5) unsup- 
ported by substantial evidence in any case 
subject to the requirements of sections 1006 
and 1007 of this title or otherwise reviewed 
on the record of an agency hearing provided 
by statute; or (6) unwarranted by the facts 
to the extent that the facts are subject to 
trial de novo by the reviewing court. In 
making the foregoing determinations the 
court shall review the whole record or such 
portions thereof as may be cited by any 
party, and due account shall be taken of the 
rule of prejudicial error. 


I hope that answers the gentleman's 
question. 

In support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Minne- 
sota a question: Is it not a fact that he 
purposely left the words “efficacious” and 
“efficacy” out of the amendment which 
he will offer a little later on? 

Mr. O'HARA. I suppose when we 
come to that and dispose of this it is not 
important. Of course, I am leaving it 
out. I am rewriting the whole section. 
As long as the gentleman is talking about 
this review business, does he know that 
one of the food and drug provisions on 
appeals provides as follows: “The find- 
ings of the Administrator as to the facts, 
if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive,” which means that 
there is practically no review at all? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman knows that the court has a 
right to determine whether the Admin- 
istrator’s decision is based on substan- 
tial evidence, and if it is based on sub- 
stantial evidence the decision cannot be 
questioned. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment and hope that it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

My. Chairman, I can see that this is a 
rather complicated bill. I might say 
that the committee appointed »y the 
House, the Special Comittee on Foods, 
Fertilizers, and Chemicals, has been 
holding some hearings over a period of 
more than a year now and has been 
wrestling with some of the problems we 
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lave in this bill. For instance, in the 
bread hearings, as to whether or not 
softeners in breads and certain chemi- 
calt were harmful. We came to this 
determination, while we have not pre- 
sented any legislation, we thoug::t in- 
stead of leaving it up to an administra- 
tor to make a decision of vast impor- 
tance, that would have such wide effect 
on industry end upon the public, that 
perhaps a board should be set up, a board 
of experts, who would make the decfsion 
for the administrator. In any law or 
any legislation you pass, there must be 
someone who is going to make decisions. 

Coming back to our hearings on the 
use of chemicals, pesticides, and ferti- 
lizers, do you know that there are nearly 
800 chemicals knocking at the door of 
the food industry for admission? Some 
400 of them have been investigated. 
There are nearly 300 chemicals that we 
do not know what reaction they will 
have when they get into the blood 
stream. There is a tremendously wide 
field developing at a pace which is aston- 
ishing as to what chemical should be 
permitted, for instance in food. The 
Food and Drug Administrator or some- 
one must be in position to make some 
of those decisions. It occurs to me that 
the bill now being considered gives too 
much power to the Administrator, I care 
not if he be a Democrat or a Republican. 
A commission, in my opinion, would be 
the better approach. 

I am also concerned about the adver- 
tising in the newspapers and over tele- 
vision and the radio. It is a disgrace and 
an insult to human intelligence and 
jeopardizes the reputation of everyone 
who deals in the welfare of the sick. It 
is amazing how advertisers are permitted 
to hoodwink the public into buying 
worthless vitamins and other near use- 
less products. The public needs protec- 
tion from swindling quacks and medi- 
cine men. Many of the over-the-counter 
— and patent medicines are harm- 


Some of us may look a little askance at 
some of the fertilizers that come into the 
food stream, as to what happens to the 
children of this country, and what hap- 
pens to some of these poisonous things 
that are being injected into the food 
stream. I am convinced that the Food 
and Drug Administration does not have 
enough power to determine those things 
quickly at this time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman sug- 
gests a board and that was considered at 
one time. I wonder if the gentleman 
will not agree that the decision of the 
Board that he proposes would bein effect 
identical with the advice the Adminis- 
trator would receive under the terms of 
the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It should 
not be. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Who would appoint 
the board? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We would 
have on that board that we planned in 
the legislation we hope to bring in indus- 
try, for instance. Industry may not al- 
ways agree with the Administrator. We 


will have on the Board men of known 
chemical and research ability. We have 
had those experts before our committee. 
We would have somebody on there rep- 
resenting the Government and somebody 
representing the people. I think with 
that type of Board they could sit down 
and come to a conclusion which I think 
would be in the interest of the public. 

Now, as to the different drugs, as a 
physician, I recognize that you have to 
have a good deal of leeway in permitting 
prescriptions to be filled. We speak 
about filling prescriptions by phone. It 
is not supposed to be done, according to 
the law, and some men have been caught 
by it. I think that half the prescriptions 
that are being filled today are filed this 
way. The doctor picks up the telephone 
and calls the druggist and says, “I want 
so-and-so filled.” This is being done 
and you might as well make it legal, if 
it is against the law now, because they 
will continue doing it. 

I also feel that the laws related to the 
issuance of barbiturates and the self- 
medication that presently is permitted 
ought to be tightened up. 

I support the O’Hara amendment and 
trust the committee will give attention 
to a commission and not give so much 
power to an Administrator. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked certain ques- 
tions about this bill yesterday and re- 
ceived some answers, yet I am in doubt 
as to whether or not the language in this 
bill would not make it possible for those 
who manufacture and have been selling 
old-line prescriptions under patents to 
find themselves entangled in some rules 
and regulations that would be promul- 
gated by the Administrator under this 
bill. This bill in itself gives the Admin- 
istrator that power. 

Mr. Chairman, I received the follow- 
ing telegram from the North Carolina 
Medical Society. I think in the State of 
North Carolina we have about as fine a 
group of practicing physicians and as 
fine a hospital system as will be found 
in any State in the Union. 

The telegram is dated July 27, Raleigh, 
N. C., and is as follows: 

RateicnH, N. C., July 27, 1951. 
Hon. HERBERT BONNER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reference bill 3298, Medical Society, State 
of North Carolina opposes those sections ex- 
tending unwarranted authority granted 
Federal Security Administrator to codify 
drugs as to efficiency or to determine 
whether sold to public without prescription. 
These matters should be reserved to physi- 
cians, pharmacists authorized by State law 
to so function. 

James T. BaRNes, 
Executive Secretary, Medical Society 
oj North Carolina. 


When the medical society of my State 
comes out as strongly as this in opposi- 
tion to a piece of legislation, which I ad- 
mit I am unable to digest and to de- 
termine just what it contains, then I 
myself would think a long time and 
would want a great deal of explaining 
before I would support it. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this bill covers 
more territory than has been discussed 
on the floor so far. 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I have a telegram 
from the State medical society of the 
great State of Ohio to the same effect 
and import as the gentleman nas re- 
ceived. 

Mr. BONNER. In addition to that, I 
have received a telegram from an old 
established firm in North Carolina, the 
Vicks Chemical Co. In their organiza- 
tion they have chemists and pharma- 
cists. They certainly have attorneys to 
advise them, and their attorneys have 
advised them, so I am told, that they 
might be called up before the Adminis- 
trator and during the determination, by 
the Administrator of their product their 
product might be held from the market. 

I have simply pointed to one instance, 
and there are others. So this might be 
an opening wedge to a piece of legisla- 
tion which this House refused to adopt 
some time ago. I have great faith in the 
intelligence of men to prescribe some- 
times for themselves; but when, as has 
been said here, one doctor might give me 
a prescription which might work for me 
and another doctor might give you a 
prescription which might work for you, 
and when some patent medicines do not 
cause the patient to respond as rapidly 
as other patent medicines do, I have my 
doubts as to the ability of one individual 
to determine all of these things. I do 
not know what the ability of the Admin- 
istrator is to make all these determina- 
tions. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical Society, with the endorse- 
ment of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, has no objection to authorizing the 
refilling of prescriptions, but they do ob- 
ject to section B. 

Mr. BONNER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not been able to 
discuss the bill with the author. Heisa 
fine, grand gentleman. I know there are 
certain provisions in the bill which 
should be written into law to protect 
druggists and doctors, but beyond that 
I do not like to go. I would like to vote 
in support of a bill which would take the 
proper action to protect druggists and 
doctors, but I do not like this other part 
of the bill which has to do with deter- 
mining the efficiency of medicines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment close i: 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
t» the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
North Carolina {Mr. Bonner} seems to 
be laboring under the same doubts that I 
have in my mind. I can best illustrate 
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the arbitrary conduct of some of the De- 
partment’s agents by citing a case of sev- 
eral years ago, when a manufacturing 
chemist, doing business in practically all 
of the United States, had quite a quan- 
tity of his products seized in several 
States because it was charged that they 
were mislabeled. I went to the Depart- 
ment and asked them to point out to me 
what was wrong about the labels and to 
give me some idea as te what should be 
printed on them so that our maufac- 
turing chemists could properly label 
their products and comply with the law 
and the Department’s regulations. 
There was no claim that the product was 
injurious. The complaint and seizure 
was on the ground that it was not tech- 
nically properly labeled. 

Do you know what the Department 
said? The Department said: “Oh, that 
is up to the manufacturer. Let them 
figure it out, and if it doesn’t suit us we 
will seize their product.” 

I went one step further, and I said, 
“Fow about svizing it in the factory 
where it is put up and lebeled?” “Oh, 
no,” they said, “just wait until they ship 
it into other States, Indiana, Ohio, and 
sc on, and then we will seize it.” 

The company suggested that the De- 
partment’s agents ceme into the plant, 
go through every department and take 
from the shelves all products that they 
thought were either m‘slabeled or that 
contained ingredients which made the 
sale in interstate commerce unlawful. 
The company offered to waive, in writing, 
the question of whether the goods were 
in interstate commerce. 

The Department’s agents refused to 
do that. Then the company offered to 
ship the products into Indiana—the 
Scate line being only some 70 miles 
away—the Department could there seize 
merchandise which it claimed was mis- 
branded or improperly manufactured. 

The Department’s agents refused to 
Co that, but stated that they would and 
they did seize some of the company’s 
products which they found on the 
shelves of purchasers who were located 
far from the point of manufacture. 

Now you know that that arbitrary, un- 
reasonable action served no good pur- 
pose. It seriously interfered with the 
company’s business. For what small, or 
even large, retailer wants to have the 
local people know that merchandise sold 
by him has been seized because it was 
alleged by the Pure Food and Drug De- 
partment of Uncle Sam—that it was 
being sold in violation of law, was either 
a misbranded, injurious, or dangerous 
product. 

Now, it is that sort of conduct that our 
people are afraid of, that I fear, this 
arbitrary, unreasonable attitude on the 
part of the administrators. That is one 
of the objections to this bill. Everyone 
wants to protect the health of our 
people, to prevent their being imposed 
upon by being sold products that are 
not properly labeled, but we do not like 
to have people on the Government pay- 
roll come along and make trouble just 
because they happen to have a little 
authority. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I think 
the gentleman misunderstands what we 
are intending to do. That is really the 
thing we are seeking to remedy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do 
understand what you are trying to do, 
but I know what the departments are 
trying to do. I know they can protect 
the people without a grant of additional 
power. 

This department or agency is just like 
every other iederal, executive depart- 
ment—give anyone of them a little pow- 
er over the activities of our people and 
immediately they seek more power, then 
more money to pay more employees. It 
is a strange but neverthless character- 
istic trait of practically every agency or 
department of Government, whether it 
be Federal, State or local, to want more 
power, more employees, more funds—an 
opportunity to grow greater. A grant of 
arbitrary or even discretionary power 
always, unfortunately, seems to call for 
greater authority. 

Let me give you another illustration, 
more recent, of arbitrary action by the 
department: 

Section 204, subdivision (a) of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
as amended (21 U. S. C., sec, 342) de- 
fines adultered food. It states: 

A food shall be deemed to be adulterated: 

(a) (1) if it bears or contains any poison- 
ous or deleterious substance which may ren- 
der it injurious to health; but in case the 
substance is not an added substance such 
food shall not be considered adulterated 
under this clause if the quantity of such 
substance in such food does not ordinarily 
render it injurious to health; or * * * 
(3) if it consists in whole or in part of any 
filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance, or 
if it is otherwise unfit for food; or (4) if it 
has been prepared, packed, or held under in- 
sanitary conditions whereby it may have be- 
come contaminated with filth, or whereby it 
may have been rendered injurious to health; 
* * * or, (6) if its container is com- 
posed, in whole or in part, of any poisonous 
or deleterious substance which may render 
the contents injurious to health. 


Recently I sought to amend subsec- 
tion (3) so that it would read as does 
(1), as follows: 

If it consists in whole or in part of any 
filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance; but 
in case the substance is not an added sub- 
stance such food shall not be considered 
adulterated under this clause if the quantitiy 
of such substance in such food does not 
ordinarily render it injurious to health. 


The reason for that amendment is dis- 
closed in hearings not yet printed which 
were held by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. Those hearings 
were held in Michigan. Growers, proc- 
essors, and representatives of the food 
and drug department of the State of 
Michigan appeared and testified. 

I have been advised that Michigan 
cans three-quarters of the canned black 
raspberries of the country. Black rasp- 
berries, red raspberries, and blackber- 
ries, and many other berries and fruits, 
as they grow in the fields or orchards, 
have mold in them, but the mold is not 
injurious to health. So I proposed an 
amendment as just outlined; this came 
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up after the Department had seized 
quantities of this canned product, which 
they admitted was not harmful, was not 
injurious, was a wholesome, tasty food. 
I proposed an amendment which would 


“prevent seizure, and if there was mold in 


the berries as processed, they were not to 
be seized, not to be declared unlawfully 
sold, if they were not injurious to public 
health, and I tried to get the Depart- 
ment to establish a standard; that is, a 
rule or regulation which would declare 
what percentage of the product could 
show mold without being subject to 
seizure. The State authorities did es- 
tablish a percentage of 75 percent, I 
think it was. That does not mean that 
75 percent of the product was moldy. 
It means that in 75 percent of the areas 
they could, under a microscope, dis- 
cover mold. They could not smell it or 
taste it, but when they put a microscope 
on it they could find a little something 
there that indicated mold. They made 
no claim that the mold on the product 
was unwholecome or injurious or dis- 
tasteful. So if a canner did not just 
walk the chalk line, if he was a little 
hurried in having to get the berries 
through the factory and did not use as 
nice words as the inspector thought he 
ought to, the product could and would 
be seized, as inspectors had been do- 
ing. In one instance the Department 
agent seized the produce; and they 
did, some $3,700 worth in one instance, 
admitting all the time that it was not 
injurious to anyone and that no one 
could learn there was mold in it except 
as they put a microscope on it. The 
State gave us relief; that is, the State 
of Michigan established a standard of 
tolerance for mold, but did these fel- 
lows down here? They would permit 
some mold, but how much? Would they 
tell the growers or the processors? No, 
sir; not on your tintype. And along 
comes this fellow from the Department, 
Deputy Administrator George Larricx 
who apparently would not know a rasp- 
berry from a pumpin, and spills him- 
self in the paper thusly-—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
procc2d for five additional minutes that 
I may finish this story. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been 
fixed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then I 
offer a motion to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his motion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Refer- 
ring to my attempt to obtain an amend- 
ment to the legal definition of adulter- 
ated food as carried in section 342 of 
title 21 of the Code, which would enable 
growers, processors, and retailers to put 
a tasty, wholesome, noninjurious food— 
the black raspberry crop—in the hands 
of consumers when I proposed an 
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amendment to subsection 3 of section 
342, practically identical language to 
subsection 1, he apparently gave a re- 
porter of the Washington Daily News an 
interview for the News of that date. 
Referring to that amendment the re- 
porter writes: 

Bugs baked into cake, catsup made with 
spoiled tomatoes, and moldy raspberries—all 
will be on your dinner table one day if a 
bill introduced by Representative Crare E. 
HorrMaNn, Republican, Michigan, becomes 
law. 

The bill would amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act to allow food to be 
marketed with “filthy, putrid or decomposed” 
matter as long as the matter is not “added” 
and would not be “injurious to health.” 

At least this was the interpretation of 
Deputy Food and Drug Administrator George 
Larrick when asked about the bill today. 

Even so, “The way it reads bakeries could 
make cake with contaminated flour—with 
bugs and rodent hairs and some of the other 
things we find—without our being able to do 
anything about it,” Mr. Larrick said. “The 
baking processes would kill any harmful 
bacteria and make it technically uninju- 
rious.” 


Now, the attitude taken by this gen- 
tleman illustrates the all too often arbi- 
trary, unreasonable position and mis- 
leading statements put out by the De- 
partment spokesmen every time anyone 
ventures the thought that perhaps the 
Department’s employees, and that is 
what they are, might just possibly not 
know everything that is to be known, 
should not be trusted with the oppor- 
tunity to injuriously destroy whole sec- 
tions of our economy. 

I never heard of anyone who wished 
to use or have others use filthy, putrid 
or decomposed food as those words are 
commonly understood. Nor did I ever 
know of anyone who wanted to make 
it possible for a grower, a processor or 
a retailer to induce a consumer to pur- 
chase a food which was not what it was 
represented to be. 

Permit me now to give you an illus- 
tration of just how untruthful and I 
might add, knowingly untruthful if he 
has any intelligence at all, is this Deputy 
Administrator George Larrick, if he is 
correctly quoted. The press carries this 
quotation from him: 

The way it— 

Meaning the amendment— 
reads—bakeries could make cake with con- 
taminated flour—with bugs and rodent hairs 
and come of the other things we find—with- 
out our being able to do anything about it. 


The absurdity of that statement, its 
falsity, is apparent on its face. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Larrick knows that flour con- 
taining bugs, rodent hairs and the other 
things to which he refers has had 
something “added to it,” or is he so set in 
his ways that he is trying to make us 
believe that bugs and rodent hairs are a 
part of the wheat as it grows—as mold is 
a part of black raspberries as they grow 
and as the State health authorities of 
Michigan have recognized? 

This one illustration just given and 
which is Mr. Larrick’s and the Depart- 
ment’s only contribution to a situation 
which exists in Michigan where growers 
of nutritious, wholesome berries—where 
processors who at the cost of thousands 
of dollars have hired State and other in- 
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spectors—skilled chemists, microscopic 
experts, who have sterilized all recepta- 
cles used to collect berries from the time 
they are picked until they reach the pro- 
cessing machinery, are trying to lower 
the cost of living by putting a product 
on the market where otherwise it would 
either be not grown or wasted. Black 
raspberries as grown carry mold as does 
the air we breathe, at least that is the 
testimony of the experts—the experts 
told us that the moment one of the lit- 
tle droplets breaks down the berry is “de- 
composed,” or it has started to rot. The 
same experts assert that this mold is not 
harmful, that it may even, like penicillin, 
be a curative mold. 

But the Department all blown up by 
its own conceit, acknowledging the 
healthfulness of the product, will not 
establish a mold standard so that farm- 
ers may be encouraged to plant and 
grow the berries, so that processors may 
handle them, and the rest of us have 
available at reasonable cost a delicious, 
nourishing food or dessert. 

Taking note of the above, perhaps you 
can get a dim idea of just how unreason- 
able and arbitrary some of these gentle- 
men may be. It is possible that it is this 
arbitrariness, this unreasonableness, on 
the part of these gentlemen in the De- 
partment that frightens the gentleman 
from North Carolina {Mr. Bonner}. 

Did anyone here ever eat a beefsteak 
which was not decomposed? 

In A. O. Andersen & Co. v. United 
States (234 Fed. 542) the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, said: 

Decomposition may begin where life ends, 
but meat or fish is not decomposed at that 
early stage. Decomposed means m r- than 
the beginning of decomposition; it means 
a state of decomposition, and the statute 
must be given a reasonable construction to 
carry out and effect the legislative policy or 
intent. 


Do the gentlemen of the Department 
ever gracefully accept a reasonable rul- 
ing of the courts such as that which has 
just been quoted? Oh, no. 

Processed black raspberries are de- 
composed whenever Mr. Inspector has a 
grouch. 

Black raspberries, as they mature, 
have mold in them, and as they ripen 
some of the little cells containing the 
substance of the berries inevitably break 
down. Those cells are decomposei— 
they are rotten, but until they save 
reached an advanced stage of decompo- 
sition, or where the mold is excessive, 
they are tasteful and nutritious—but 
will the Department let them pass? Not 
if the inspector got out on the wrong 
side of the bed or if his breakfast did 
not agree with him, or if someone has 
not treated him with proper deference. 

These gentlemen down here say that 
if there is any mold, if there is any de- 
composition, even thoug: it does not 
hurt anyone, the product is rotten. Did 
anyone ever eat a piece of cheese where, 
somewhere along the course of its man- 
ufacture, it did not contain decomposed 
milk? No; of course, you did not: and 
blue cheese—the more mold there is in 
it the better. And penicillin. Do they 
object to that? 

But if you can with a microscope find 
a little bit of mold in a berry it should 
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not be sold. So the United States De- 
partment tells the grower, the processor. 

Does that mean anything? Yes; I 
have here an article in our local news- 
paper where the berry grower says that 
his whole crop when put on the market 
brought a price of $1.60 a crate—this was 
just last week. It cost him $1.50 a crate 
to pick, package and deliver. He did not 
count his work in growing, in spraying, in 
cultivating nothing for investment. So 
he said to the folks “Come in if you want 
berries; you pick them, but bring your 
own containers.” He did not propose to 
furnish containers. And growers are 
forced out of business—processors just 
turn to other fruits or vegetables. he 
consumer has his supply cut short. 

Now, what is the Drug and Food De- 
partment down here doing? They are 
taking off of the local processing market 
tons and tons of wholesome berries and 
fruits hecause the processors will not 
take the risk, will not can this crop when 
they know that at the whim of some bu- 
reaucratic agent down here it is subject 
to seizure. If they would give us a toler- 
ance for mold it would be all right; but, 
no, they will not do it; they want to go 
around the country and show their au- 
thority. 

Yet the berries which our local proces- 
sors cannot handle are often sold at a 
lesser price to processors from Detroit 
or Chicago who process them and put 
them on the market, without fear of 
seizure. Moreover, if not bought by 
processors some of this fruit, but at a 
lesser price goes on the fresh market, 
is bought and used by the housewife— 
as critical but at the same time reason- 
able an inspector as ever bought a food 
product or condemned a food. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the’ gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that not only are they 
mistaken but they are arbitrary? Is 
that a correct quotation? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Arbi- 
trary. Brother, you have never seen 
anything until you have seen these gen- 
tlemen and the agents from the Labor 
Department who go into the factories 
and tell all the workers that they are 
working too hard for too little money, 
producing too much—making trouble. 
Stalin’s agents never were able to stir up 
as much discord in this country as the 
agents of some of these departments, 
whose heads swell out of all proportion 
the moment they get a badge. That is 
why I do not want to give an adminiss 
trator this arbitrary authority. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Are we to 
infer from what the gentleman has said 
that he has no confidence in Oscar 
Ewing? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I would 
not want to express an opinion on Oscar 
at this time. I heard him testify once 
it was not only his right but duty to 
use Federal funds to spread the gospel 
as he interpreted it to the people of the 
country, although I know there is a 
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statute which makes it a criminal of- 
fense to do that with Federal funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Roserts] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara? 

Page 5, strike out lines 6 to 16, inclusive, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following in- 
dented paragraph: 

“(B) because of its toxicity or other po- 
tentiality for harmful effect, or the method 
of its use, or the collateral measures neces- 
sary to its use, is not safe for use except 
under the supervision of a practitioner li- 
censed by law to administer such drug; or.” 

On page 7 strike out line 13 and all that 
follows down through line 25 on page 8. 

On page 9, line 1, strike out “(6)” and 
insert “(5).” 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for additional time so that I might 
fully explain what this amendment does 
to the pending bill. Let me say that it 
represents the controversy which lies 
between the majority side and the mi- 
nority side of the committee upon this 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
wish the gentleman would not say “mi- 
nority side.” I wish he would tell the 
truth and say “minority of the minority 
of the committee.” 

Mr. O'HARA. If the gentleman is go- 
ing to be technical, may I say I have 
been on a minority of 9 out of 435, yet 
my position was sustained in the other 
body and became law. I do not know 
what a minority is any more, but I have 
been in the minority many times. The 
gentleman has repeatedly stated that 
the vote was 4 to 19. I am happy to be 
one of those 4. I would be happy to be 
1 if I thought I was right. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to pro- 
ceed and tell you exactly what this 
amendment does. 

First it corrects subsection (B)° and 
takes all of this confusing language out 
that so many Members have talked 
about and puts it in simple language, it 
gives the Administrator all the au- 
thority in the world for the protection of 
the public and enforcement of the law 
as to the safety of the public that he 
can possibly ever need without the un- 
certainty of these experts and all of that 
which is in the committee amendment. 


Mr, 
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Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man form Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Those 
in charge of the administration of this 
law some 10 years ago, in 1941, agreed 
with the position now taken by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. At that time it 
issued a directive or memorandum—I 
do not know what you would call it— 
with respect to defining and listing pre- 
scription drugs. This is what it says: 

The Administration— 


That is the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration— 
has received numerous requests from drug 
manufacturers, retail and wholesale drug as- 
sociations, and others, for a list of those 
drug products which it considers dangerous 
when sold otherwise than on the prescrip- 
tion of a physician, dentist, or veterinarian 
licensed by law to administer drugs. 

In answer to such requests, the Adminis- 
tration has pointed out that the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act places upon the manu- 
facturer and the distributor the responsi- 
bility for properly safeguarding the market- 
ing of drugs which may be dangerous to the 
purchaser if distributed without restriction. 
Obviously, it is impossible to list all drugs 
which may be dangerous since not only the 
compositions but also the directions for use 
and the conditions in which their use is 
recommended may have a very definite bear- 
ing on the question of safety or danger. 


That was their decision 10 years ago. 

Mr. O’HARA. That they could not 
make such a list as they now claim they 
can, of 30,000 drugs. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. And 
with an additional 3,000 since. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Of 
course, at that time they did not have 
Oscar Ewing running the show. 

Mr. O’HARA. That is true. There is 
no question but what the amendment to 
subsection (B)‘ is plain and broad and 
gives the Administrator all the power he 
needs. I wish you would turn to that por- 
tion which my amendment strikes out, 
commencing on line 13, page 7. Here 
is what the bill gives to the Administra- 
tor and what goes on if he makes these 
30,000 decisions, or any part of them. 
Someone, of course, has the right under 
the bill—they call this protection—to 
start in then and object to what is done. 
All right. The first thing the Admin- 
istrator does is to give notice after the 
objector has filed objections to that 
classification. Thereaiter the Admin- 
istrator makes public his action on the 
proposal. Then, No. 3, within 30 days 
after such action the interested party 
may file with the Administrator his ob- 
jections, stating the changes proposed, 
and all of the other things that he has 
to go through. No. 4: Then the Admin- 
istrator shall give notice and hold a pub- 
lic hearing. No. 5: Then the Adminis- 
trator shall make a determination and 
issue an order. If summons and peti- 
tion is served on the Administrator, the 
Administrator shall certify and file in the 
court the transcript of the evidence and 
then the poor fellow is finally in the 
Federal court of appeals. 
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But, what is he up against under this 
bill? He is up against this situation. 
No. 1, the burden of proof has been 
shifted from the Administrator to the 
person affected. No. 2, he is up against 
this impossible situation, and any of you 
who are lawyers know what it means to 
appeal from a finding of fact by a court 
or administrative body; he is up against 
this provision of the law: 

The findings of the Administrator as to 
the facts, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive. 


Now, that means that, under this bill, 
if you were opposing some order that 
was made as to what this drug was, a 
prescription or nonprescription drug, the 
Administrator, under the decisions of 
the courts, both as to the Food and Drug 
Administration and the Federal Trade 
Commission and these various adminis- 
trative agencies, can call in an expert. 
Under the decision, even if that expert 
is biased, and the reviewing court says 
he was biased, they still must affirm that 
finding. Now, that is a perfectly ridicu- 
lous situation to give this tremendous 
power to Oscar Ewing. I like Oscar 
Ewing personally; I like his frankness. 
He is for socialized medicine. He has 
stated so on two or three different occa- 
sions before our committee. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does that mean that 
the ordinary individual, a doctor or phar- 
macist or druggist, is denied his day in 
court? Is that what it means? 

Mr. O'HARA. That is what it means. 

Now let me pursue it further. I ad- 
mire Oscar Ewing for his frankness and 
honesty. On at least two, possibly three, 
occasions I heard him say that the medi- 
cal expenses of the people of this coun- 
try should be paid for by the Govern- 
ment, whether the people who incurred 
the medical expense are in a position to 
pay or not. He has repeated that on two 
or three different occasions. He has 
written a book, which is a blueprint, in 
my opinion, for the program of social- 
ized medicine, and we fought all last year 
in our committee, practically, over the 
so-called socialized medicine bill. His 
book is entitled ‘“‘The Nation’s Health: A 
Ten-Year Program—A Report to the 
President by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal 
Administrator,” and printed at Gov- 
ernment expense. Seventy-five thou- 
sand copies have been circulated in the 
country. 

As to this delusion about the Adminis- 
trator not having authority, there is ab- 
solutely no question that if there is any 
mislabeling of drugs or misrepresent- 
ing to the public of drugs which have not 
been passed upon and approved, the Ad- 
ministrator has all the power in the 
world to prosecute those people both 
criminally and civilly, civilly by seizing 
the drug and criminally by prosecuting 
them for violation of the law. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true that we 
had testimony before our committee 
which showed that a certain type of 
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chalk made by one manufacturer had 
one label on it when they sent it to the 
druggist and when it was made by an- 
other manufacturer it had another label 
on it? Would it not be true that if this 
provision that is proposed here were to 
prevail, the Administrator would have 
the right to see that the manufacturers 
had to label that item properly? 

Mr. O'HARA. There is no question 
that under the law today and under my 
amendment he would have a right if 
that article was mislabeled to prosecute 
those people, but as to this mislabeling 
of chalk, some kind of chalk, I have for- 
gotten what it is called, a perfectly 
harmless drug, it is true that some drug 
manufacturers manufacture to sell over- 
the-counter products and other manu- 
facturers sell and want to sell only to 
physicians and druggists for prescription 
use. There is a difference in the view- 
point of the drug manufacturer. I do 
not see that there is anything confusing 
about it. I think all this talk about these 
little items, because there are a few 
items where one drug manufacturer 
takes one view, and another a different 
one, is not important. I do not like the 
confusion but I do not think it amounts 
to anything. 

Mr. HARRIS. I believe the gentle- 
man will have to admit it does amount 
to a lot, because if one of the antibiotics, 
for instance, were involved it would have 
a tremendous effect on the health of the 
people. 

Mr. O'HARA. Is any claim made on 
the gentleman’s part that any antibiotics 
are mislabeled? Is there? The gentle- 
man is talking of a few items of drugs 
that do not amount to a great deal. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am sure the gentle- 
man will recall when a few years ago 
these sulfa drugs first came out, and 
many, many people throughout the 
country died as the result of their use. 

Mr. O'HARA. Yes; it may be that 
that is true, but they were approved by 
the physicians, they were approved by 
the Food and Drug Administration, and 
it was not because the Administrator did 
not have the authority to do something 
about it. 

Mr. MASON. And they were not mis- 
labeled. 

Mr. O’HARA. They were not mis- 
labeled. They were told exactly what 
they were. However, the reaction was 
not known as definitely as it developed 
later, and they did not know what should 
also be administered. That was the 
point. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. In respect to the al- 
leged need for this section to which the 
gentleman refers in this legislation, I am 
informed that Mr. Larrick, Associate 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, testified before the House 
committee in these words: “The present 
law, so far as it has been interpreted, 
is sufficient to protect the consumer.” 

Mr. O'HARA. I know there is no 
question about it. The consumer and 
the public are amply protected under 
present law. What is being attempted 
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here is to give this terrific amount of 
power to Oscar Ewing and the Food and 
Drug Administration to bring about a 
complete change in the entire picture in 
this country. Let me say to you, and I 
say it in all seriousness, that this bill, at 
least as it is now written, is the hand- 
maiden of socialized medicine. 

Mr. KEARNS. Would the gentleman 
explain whose brain child this bill is? 
That is the thing I cannot find out. 
Where did it originate? 

Mr. O’HARA. The first time I heard 
of it was when I heard of the Humphrey- 
Durham bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand it, 
the bill as originally introduced did not 
have this controversial section in it. 

Mr. O’HARA. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, I believe. 

Mr. HALLECK. It had to do with 
telephone prescriptions and the refilling 
of prescriptions, 

Mr. O'HARA. That is right, and we 
are leaving all of that in the bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. When the druggists 
back home write us, as some have writ- 
ten to me to tell us to be in favor of the 
Humphrey-Durham bill do they have in 
mind the bill originally introduced which 
did not include this controversial sec- 
tion? 

Mr. O’HARA. I cannot assume that 
they do. I know some of my colleagues 
have sent them copies of the bill and 
they have said “We do not want that 
bill.” That is all I know. They say 
“We do not want that part of it.” 

Mr. HALLECK. I received one letter 
where the druggist wrote me “This bill 
enables pharmacists to fill and refill pre- 
scriptions according to their ethical and 
professional training which after all is 
the best judge in such matters.” Would 
that particularly have reference to the 
filling and refilling section of this bill? 

Mr. O’HARA. That is my interpreta- 
tion of it. That is what I have heard 
from all of the druggists that have con- 
tacted me and that is what they are in- 
terested in. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. If the gentleman will 
look at page 2 of the bill, lines 16 to 20, 
he will observe these provisions giving 
wide powers to the Administrator were in 
the bill as originally introduced. 

Mr. O'HARA. I spoke of the original 
bill. That is the gentleman’s interpre- 
tation of the last bill. We may be cor- 
rect. I think the gentleman was as 
anxious as I was to strike those powers 
out. I think he felt they were too broad. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; but in the interest of 
accuracy I think it should be said that 
the original Durham bill did confer 
powers on the Administrator which were 
of quite wide nature. 

Mr. O'HARA. I do not believe section 
5 was in the original bill, before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. There is a question I 
would like to clear up in my mind and 
that is whether the original Durham 
bill carried the vast power that this bill 
carries. 

Mr. O’HARA. In my opinion it did 
not. There was some provision on page 
2 which give him additional powers but 
not the broad powers that are contained 
in subsection 5. 

Mr. BONNER. Did Mr. DurHam tes- 
tify before the committee for the bill 
as is? 

Mr. O'HARA. He has not had an op- 
portunity to testify to it as the bill was 
reported out—of course not—because it 
was amended and these additional pow- 
ers, both subsection (b) was amended 
and subsection 5 as I recall it, was added. 
That was after we had several days of 
executive consideration and after the 
gentleman from Mississippi suddenly ap- 
peared with what I assume was the brain 
child of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and the retail druggists association. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. This is the fourth 
Durham bill and not the first one or 
the second one, is that correct? 

Mr. O'HARA. I think that is correct. 
The first one we had hearings on was 
the bill as introduced; not the amended 
one which we have before us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I just 
want to straighten the gentleman out on 
that. He knows I am not going to kow- 
tow to Mr. Ewing or any of his subordi- 
nates. I just want to tell him that the 
amendment was worked up by the staff 
of the committee with my assistance, or 
worked up by me with the assistance of 
the staff of the committee, whichever 
way you want to put it, to carry out the 
purposes we thought the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce want- 
ed to accomplish. 

Mr. O’HARA. I fear the Food and 
Drug people worked very closely with the 
staff—perhaps not with the gentleman— 
but they worked very closely with the 
staff. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be adopted because it determines 
whether you want this administrative 
absolutism or whether you want to con- 
tinue in the American way in this im- 
portant problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota {Mr. O'Hara] strikes at the very 
heart of this bill. This is the crux of 
the issue. It is the real issue before this 
Congress and before the American 
people, 
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It is a rather interesting thing when 
Oscar Ewing is being used as a whipping 
boy here. I will say to you if his name 
was not involved in this legislation you 
would not have a leg to stand on, and 
you know it. You drag out before this 
Committee the thing that you think will 
create the most prejudice against a 
piece of good legislation. I doubt if 
there is any Member of this House who 
has opposed Mr. Ewing in his proposal 
to socialize the medical profession and 
the health of our people. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman 
knows my high regard for the gentleman 
from Arkansas. I have a letter here 
from the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, 
whom I know and like very much. I 
suppose everybody had such a letter, 
He expresses support of the bill. But, 
in the final paragraph, on the first page, 
he says: 

The second purpose of the bill and the 
one of great immediate concern to druggists 
is to relax the present unrestricted provi- 
sions of law regulating the filling and re- 
filling of prescriptions. 


If that is of great concern to the drug- 
gists, then how can you say if this 
amendment were adopted it would strike 
at the heart of the bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. Everyone is in accord 
with reference to the necessity, the im- 
perative necessity of correcting the 
present law with reference to the re- 
filling of prescriptions and of telephonic 
prescriptions. Everyone is agreed on 
that. The other issue is this one, which 
I repeat, is the crux and the real issue 
before this House. I said before that 
this is the issue; it is a fight between the 
commercial manufacturers of drugs and 
the retail druggists throughout the 
country as to what the best way and 
where the responsibility should be on safe 
drugs dispensed by prescription. 

In all deference to everyone in this 
House, the manufacturers of drugs have 
raised a big bug-a-boo here about Oscar 
Ewing, and you are attempting to defeat 
a very worth-while cause that the com- 
mercial interests are against, by using 
what some would say is an unpopular 
Administrator to do that. Now, let us 
get the cards face up on the table. I 
think the membership is entitled to 
know. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Hate] told you a moment ago what the 
facts were with reference to this legis- 
lation. Before I leave it, however, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Hat.eck], if he will read 
page 2 of the letter from Mr. Dargavel 
he will observe that he devoted three 
paragraphs to this issue, in which he 
said: 

The sole opposition to the bill is from the 
manufacturers of drugs and their satellites. 
The Proprietary Association is the most ac- 
tive. The spokesmen of this organization 
argue that the authority to decide which 
drugs must be sold on prescription only 
should be lodged exclusively with the manu- 
facturers despite the fact that the Federal 
Security Agency is charged with the enforce- 
ment of this important public law. Instead, 
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the manufacturers wish to leave to case-to- 
case prosecutions for misbranding the ques- 
tion whether a manufacturer made a proper 
choice in restricting a drug to prescriptions 
or in deciding to have it sold over the drug- 
store counter. 

The burden of compliance falls upon the 
druggist as well as upon the manufacturer. 
We do not wish to be made criminal defend- 
ants or to have drugs on our shelves seized 
for the purpose solely of obtaining an au- 
thoritative decision whether the drug should 
in the future be sold on prescription only 
or should be over the counter. We believe 
that is the kind of question that should be 
settled in advance, and we have confidence 
that the Food and Drug Administration of 
the Federal Security Agency is competent to 
make the determinations. The bill provides 
the same safeguards against abuse of the 
administrative power that Congress provided 
in the Administrative Procedure Act after 
the most careful study of the question. 

The patent medicine manufacturers argue 
that H. R. 3298 involves life or death to them. 
We answer that failure to enact the bill will 
spell life or death for an untold number of 
people. Death can, indeed, result from the 
over-the-counter sale of many drugs. This 
bill is designed to prevent injury to the pub- 
lic health, and we believe that it should be 
passed at the earliest possible time. 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I do not know who 
Mr. Dargavel is. 

Mr. HARRIS. He is executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists. 

Mr. BELCHER. I do not know who 
he is, but he does not speak for the drug- 
gists of the Eighth Oklahoma District, 
because I have had wires from them op- 
posing this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s position. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] brought up the letter of the 
executive secretary, representing the 
National Association of Retail Druggists, 
and that is the reason I referred to it. 
I assume he speaks for the 35,000 retail 
druggists throughout the country. 
Everyone to his own feeling. 

The gentleman from Indiana asked a 
question a moment ago of the author of 
this amendment, to the effect that the 
original Durham bill did not have this 
provision which he proposes to strike 
out. 

Let me say to the gentleman from In- 
diana and Members of this House, if you 
will turn to page 2 of this bill, you will 
see that language stricken out. That 
is in the bill proposed by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DurnHam], 
amd you will notice that language is 
much broader and had far-reaching con- 
sequence which this bill does not have. 

In the course of the consideration of 
this legislation in the committee the gen- 
tleman from Maine offered some amend- 
ments. Those amendments would in ef- 
fect do just what the gentleman from 
Minnesota proposes to do now. The 
committee adopted those amendments. 

After their adoption and we began 
looking into the effect and result then 
we came to a determination that it 
would not do what was proposed orig- 
inally and what the committee felt was 
necessary to correct or adequately ad- 
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just the Food and Drug Act; so the com- 
mittee reconsidered the entire amend- 
ment that had been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Maine and we took the 
standards that were set up to tie the 
hands of the Administrator and pro- 
vided them here in (a) (b) (ce), (b) and 
(c) are the two paragraphs here, (b) be- 
ing the one in controversy that sets a 
standard by which the Administrator 
must obviously act in accordance with 
the administration of this program. It 
ties the hands of the Administrator 
where he must follow the standard set 
up and consequently does not give him 
the broad unlimited authority that some 
would have you believe today. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. EVINS. The gentleman says in 
one breath that we give the Administra- 
tor authority and then in the next 
breath he says we tie his hands. If the 
pending amendment is adopted it will 
not be necessary. 

Mr. HARRIS. No, it will not be 
necessary; but you will leave—and if the 
committee wants to do it, it is all right— 
you will leave to the authority of the 
commercial drug interests in this coun- 
try to decide in all instances what is best 
for the American people and the health 
and welfare of the people. There is the 
crux of it today. 

All these patent medicines are in- 
volved, and there is some confusion be- 
cause of the technicality as to what this 
would do. But let me say to the gen- 
tleman again that this would have no 
adverse effect whatsoever on any ac- 
cepted patent medicine that is on the 
market today. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. It is a little hard 
for me to understand why you give a 
man such power as you say is given 
here and then tie his hands. Why give 
him the power in the first place? 

Mr. HARRIS. For the simple rea- 
son that because of all of these new 
medicines and drugs that come on the 
market almost daily the committee felt 
there should be some determination by 
somebody as to whether or not they 
were safe drugs and should be dispensed 
by prescription or sold over the counter. 

This is relief for the retail druggists 
who have the responsibility as much as 
the commercial industry in the determi- 
nation of these drugs. 

I will say to the Committee that I 
think it could very well be to the best 
interests of the American people if this 
amendment were defeated. ; 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to discuss 
this matter objectively and dispassion- 
ately. I sat through the hearings on 
this legislation for a good many days. 
I believe I heard every word that was 
uttered about this legislation in the com- 
mittee, both in public and private ses- 
sions, 

It is not a simple piece of legislation 
and I am sure that some of you who 
have listened to the debate this after- 
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noon may be somewhat confused about 


it. 

I would like you to know, first of all, 
that there are important parts of this 
legislation which are not controversial, 
and I use the word “important” ad- 
visedly. Those important parts are 
contained in the last part of the writing 
on page 5, beginning about line 21, and 
going over to about line 3 on the next 
page. They refer to the oral prescrip- 
tions and the refilling of prescriptions. 
That, really, is the important part of 
this legislation from the standpoint of 
the people who are affected by it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I would prefer that 
those things be called the sugar-coat- 
ing to get us to swallow the part of the 
bill that most of us do not want. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. We can rectify the 
situation to which he objects by adopting 
the amendment which is now under con- 
sideration by the committee. That is 
exactly what should be done. 

Mr. MASON. I agree with that. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. The _ distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas said that if 
we adopt this amendment we would 
strike out the heart of the bill. Will 
the gentleman from Iowa comment on 
that? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I disagree with the 
gentleman from Arkansas. This is not 
the heart of the bill. It is one of the is- 
sues, to be sure, but it is not the most 
important part of the bill from my 
standpoint at least. 

What is the argument about with ref- 
erence to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
O’HarA]? It is whether you are going 
to turn over to the Social Security Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Ewing, at the present 
time—but I would not care whether it 
was Mr. Ewing or someone else—cer- 
tain authority to proscribe certain 
drugs. 

I want to be fair about Mr. Ewing. I 
know from his testimony before the com- 
mittee that he did not ask for this au- 
thority. I heard him say so in the hear- 
ings. He has not asked for this power. 
But he has asked, and everybody who 
is interested in this legislation is asking 
for those parts I referred to in the be- 
ginning of my statement, clarification 
of the situation with respect to oral pre- 
scriptions and with respect to refilling 
of prescriptions. 


We are now arguing about another 


matter which, to be sure, is important. 
In my honest opinion, we ought to adopt 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] be- 
cause thereby we would get a bill which 
would be acceptable, as I see it, to most 
of the people who are interested in this 
and would continue the kind of protec- 
tion to the general public which it now 
enjoys under the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

If it should transpire in the future 
that what we do in adopting the O’Hara 
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amendment is not satisfactory; if it does 
not complete the task, why, of course, 
the Congress will be in session, there 
will continue to be a Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to take 
up this matter. We can rectify the sit- 
uation. 

But as of now it is my considered judg- 
ment, and I hope the considered judg- 
ment of a majority of this House, that 
we should adopt the O'Hara amend- 
ment, and pass the bill in the form that 
it ought to pass. We will do no one 
harm in so doing—as we might very well 
do if it were passed without the amend- 
ment. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
the pending amendment as calmly as 
possible. 

There are two reasons why I am op- 
posed to the O’Hara amendment. In 
the first place, it leaves the retail corner 
druggist in the same position that exists 
today under the present law. Under 
the present law he does not know 
whether the drugs that he sells over the 
counter are in violation of the law until 
the Food and Drug Administrator comes 
and seizes the goods on his counter or 
files a criminal complaint against him. 
You can realize that when goods are 
seized on his counter his standing in the 
community is hurt. The second reason 
I am opposed to the O’Hara amendment 
is that, in my opinion, it does not give 
the protection to the public which is 
needed. We hear the cry of socialism 
and of strong centralized power, but the 
Food and Drug Administration has the 
same power given to it in this bill, on 
habit-forming drugs and on new drugs. 
Nobody has said anything about those 
powers, but when we come to try to cor- 
rect the situation about drugs that are 
dangerous to human beings, then we 
hear that it is too broad a grant of 
power. What are we going to do about 
people who somehow or other are en- 
titled to protection against dangerous 
drugs? Are we going to leave it to a 
system that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istrator cannot correct until he comes 
and seizes the goods or files a criminal 
complaint? Are we going to correct the 
situation by a case by case determina- 
tion? That is what the O’Hara amend- 
ment would do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. As I 
understand, there are 35,000 different 
drugs on the market. This means that 
if you adopt the O'Hara amendment the 
only way the druggist can be certain 
that he is not selling a prescription drug 
over the counter is after 30,000 lawsuits 
have been finished. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. That is right. 
But we do not know how many of these 
dangerous drugs will be sold over the 
counter and what are safe for human 
consumption. 

Somehow the Food and Drug Admin- 
istrator should have the same power, with 
reference to dangerous drugs that he al- 
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ready has with reference to habit-form- 
ing drugs and new drugs. Let us not 
overlook the very point that we are try- 
ing to protect the people of America 
against the use of daugerous drugs. If 
you adopt the O'Hara amendment, you 
will leave the retail corner druggist and 
the pharmacist at the mercy of the Food 
and Drug Administrator who comes in 
and seizes his goods and files a case-by- 
case action in court, either of which is 
dangerous to him. 

Now, there have been a great many 
statements made here about the retail 
druggist and how he stands. When the 
committee report was published I sent a 
copy of it to every druggist and pharma- 
cist in my district, calling attention to 
the majority and the minority report, 
asking them to read them carefully, and 
I heard from no one of them as being 
opposed to the bill. Strangely enough, 
most of the people I heard from were 
pharmacists who are also druggists, who 
feel that a change should be made in the 
law as it exists today. They protest that 
the present law leaves them at the mercy 
of either having their goods seized or 
being hailed into the Federal district 
court and tried on criminal charges. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THORNBERRY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. As I said a mo- 
ment ago, beginning on page 97 of the 
hearings, you can find more than 100 
cases of these small druggists who doubt- 
less, in most instances, innocently were 
selling drugs. This seeks relief from the 
kind of situation that the gentleman has 
just described, nobody knowing about it 
until after they have committeed the 
offense. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. That is exactly 
right. And there is not a Member here 
who will not say that the backbone of 
small business in our community, for 
which we plead so eloquently at times, is 
the retail corner druggist and the small 
pharmacist who is trying to serve his 
community. Certainly we should relieve 
him of the fear of prosecution brought 
about by an innocent transaction. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, our very good friend 
has just given you the “wolf, wolf” cry 
We have been hearing it so many times 
from so many people on both sides of 
the aisle that I hesitate to use it, but I 
am going to have to yell “wolf,” but an- 
other kind of wolf. 

Let us analyze this situation a bit. 
There is a system that has been slow in 
building up, but I tell you it is going 
to be still slower in deteriorating and 
much slower in being torn down. I am 
referring to this system as contrary to 
the one that you and I want to keep for 
our own individual initiative, for our 
own individual responsibility. 

Some very good friends of ours, whose 
opinions I respect and I know you re- 
spect, have said very loudly, and I can 
yell just as loud as they can, if you wish, 
that the druggists are supporting H. R. 
3298. 

If the people of this country begin to 
think for themselves, even including the 
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druggists, the drug manufacturers, and 
you and I, if we begin thinking for our- 
selves and forgetting what the executive 
secretary of some association, who has 
some ulterior motive, says, then we are 
going to get some place. 

I did the same thing my good friend 
from Texas did. I wrote back to the 
druggists in my district. I know many 
of these people and have talked to them. 
I said, “All I want you to do is read the 
bill and read the committee report.” 
Invariably they wrote back, “We want 
the refill provision, but for goodness sake, 
don't help to build up this system that 
has been engulfing us all the time.” 

This is called the Durham bill. Read 
your bill. It has been struck out by the 
committee. I am sorry, but the esti- 
mable gentieman whose name appears 
on this bill has had a serious operation 
and is unable to be reached. I have a 
feeling that with all of his good judg- 
ment, which I have heard expressed here 
today, he would say, “No, this is not my 
bill.” 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I happen to 
know the position of the gentleman to 
whom the gentleman has referred on 
this very part of the bill. Just prior to 
the time he left for his operation, he 
came to my office, and I am sure he went 
to at least one other office, and he said 
to me that nothing worse could happen 
to this legislation than to take out this 
part of the bill. 

Mr. BEAMER. I think it would be 
very fine if that were a matter of record. 
So many times today we have asked, “Is 
this a part of the record?” 

I repeat the druggists do not want to 
sell their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. They do want a corrected refill 
provision. You open the door a little 
tiny bit for some of these bureaucrats— 
and I will name the Federal Security 
Administrato:r—you open the door a 
little bit and he will walk right in. I 
said this to the trustees of the American 
Medical Association and I say it to you 
today. I can give you an illustration 
about which you will be hearing. You 
people from New York State, Tennes- 
see, Florida, and Indiana, you have had 
experience with this gentleman. You 
give him an inch and he takes a mile. 
I am not saying it about the present man 
because he may be gone tomorrow, but 
even so this principle still exists. 

I say to you it is going to be necessary 
for you and me to stand up and fight 
even this little tiny thing. We are going 
to have to stand up and have the same 
backbone as these socialistic dreamers. 
They are doing it. They are not hesi- 
tating for a moment, they are not stop- 
ping. They are unceasingly on the job. 
You and I are going to have to stiffen 
our backs and say, “No, sir. Here is one 
place we will stop. We will go no fur- 
ther.” That is the thing I am trying to 
impress upon you. 

There is one other point I am trying 
to bring to your attention. Have you 
heard this expression, “directed judg- 
ments”? This committee that the Ad- 
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ministrator can set up, supposedly of 
people who are experts and qualified by 
experience and training, he can pick, 
and I challenge you, they have been 
picked by this administration to choose 
the proper words and give the proper de- 
cisions that will fit the interests of this 
system that they are trying to build up. 

Yes, I am yelling “Wolf,” too, and I 
mean it seriously now. I do not like to 
yell in this fashion because someday we 
will have yelled “Wolf” so often that the 
real wolf will come and not be recog- 
nized, but today this is a truly impor- 
tant issue. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time just 
for a minute to find out the program 
for the rest of the week, if I may. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentle- 
man will yield, I think that is a very per- 
tinent question and of interest to all 
Members. 

If this bill is disposed of and the rest 
of the program I had announced for 
last week is disposed of by tomorrow 
night, we will go over until Monday. 
The other bills are the investigative 
powers outside of continental United 
States by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. I do not think 
that should take very long. 

Then, there are two bills from the 
Armed Services Committee. I under- 
stand they are unanimously reported. 

There is one bill from the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The only thing that I can see which 
would hold up action going over from 
Thursday until Monday would be the 
unnecessary continuation of the present 
bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

In order for the House to understand 
the real difference between the commit- 
tee’s approach to the problem of deter- 
mining prescription drugs, and that ap- 
proach which is offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. O’Hara] in 
his amendment, I think it might be well 
for the House to understand, insofar as 
possible, exactly the problem facing the 
retail druggist. In understanding that 
I feel that the House will be in a better 
position to determine the best vote to 
cast on this amendment. 

I have before me two drugs. These are 
manufactured by different manufac- 
turers, yet they are identical in chemical 
make-up, they are identical in quantity, 
they are exactly the same product. One 
product is manufactured by the Davies- 
Rose Co., of Boston, Mass. On_ this 
drug—this is quinidine sulfate—you will 
find this legend: 

Caution: To be dispensed only by or on 
the prescription of a physician. 


Here is the same drug manufactured 
by the Eli Lilly Co., of Indianapolis, 
There is no legend on this drug. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In just 
1 minute. 
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On this drug is written the simple lan- 
guage: 

Adult dose: One tablet as directed by the 
physician. 


I yield to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. O’HARA. The gentleman has 
used this exhibit repeatedly, and, of 
course, I am familiar with it. Actually, 
my amendment does not affect section 4, 
which imposes perhaps some additional 
responsibilities on the druggist. The 
gentleman would admit that, would he 
not? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Not 
exactly. 
Mr. O’HARA. Furthermore, under 


the present law as it exists today if either 
of those bottles is mislabeled, the Ad- 
ministrator has every authority under 
the law to prosecute criminally and 
civilly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman is right up to a point. But 
in order to see that these prescription 
drugs are labeled uniformly under your 
amendment, it would require 30,000 
seizures and 30,000 lawsuits on the part 
of the Administrator. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I can- 
not yield further; I want to complete my 
statement. If I have time later, I will 
yield. 

Here are two more drugs, identical 
drugs. On one you will find the pre- 
scription legend; on the other you will 
not find the prescription legend but, in- 
stead, the statement: 

Average adult dosage, one tablet repeated 
at intervals of 3 or 4 hours. 


This drug is phenacetin. When the 
retail druggist gets an order from a cus- 
tomer to sell him half a dozen tablets 
of this drug over the counter and he 
picks up that bottle and sees that phe- 
nacetin manufactured by the Chase 
Chemical Co. is sitting beside the phe- 
nacetin manufactured by Sharp & 
Dohme—one carrying the prescription 
legend and the other carrying the dos- 
age label—he does not know whether he 
is violating the law if he sells that drug 
over the counter or not. That is what 
we are seeking to eliminate in this bill. 

As to what the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
O’Hara] would do—and I may say right 
here that I know his amendment was 
offered in good faith; I know the gentle- 
man has worked hard and long on this 
bill and that he seeks the same as we— 
relief for the retail druggist and cer- 
tainty and protection for the public—at 
the same time I fear that his amendment 
will not accomplish the end that he de- 
sires. He is just taking a different road 
trying to get to the same destination as 
we are. The only trouble is that there 
is a bridge washed out on his road and 
he cannot get through. 

We must put the authority somewhere 
to determine which drugs are to be con- 
sidered prescription drugs and which 
drugs may be sold over the counter. 

The druggist, even with the O’Hara 
amendment, is left right where he was 
to start with, because in the case of two 
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manufacturers of the same drug, one 
manufacturer says by inference that it 
is a dangerous drug and the other man- 
ufacturer says that it is not a dangerous 
drug. Who is going to determine which 
manufacturer is right? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
only way that we can determine which 
manufacturer is right in such a contro- 
versy is to place the responsibility on 
someone to determine if—for instance— 
phenacetin, whether manufactured by 
Sharp & Dohme or some other chemical 
company is a dangerous or prescription 
drug. I think there is only one way we 
can do this, and certainly no other solu- 
tion was offered to the committee. The 
general definition of drugs which was 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota does not accomplish the purpose. 
If we do not put that authority in some- 
body we are not going to help the retail 
druggist out of the dilemma in which he 
finds himself because of the confusion 
relating to prescription drugs. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman re- 
ferred to Eli Lilly & Co. They are not in 
my district, but they are in my State. 
They are a reliable concern. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. They 
are a very reliable concern. They are 
one of the best. 

Mr, HALLECK. The gentleman read 
from that label and said, if I remember 
him correctly: “Adult dosage, one tab- 
let,” but the gentleman did not read that 
it also says: “To be prescribed by a physi- 
cian,” or words to that effect. Now, that 
follows Lilly’s policy. What is the mat- 
ter with that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the 
gentleman read the label on the other 
drug put out by Davis Rust & Co, he 
finds this: “To be dispensed only by or 
on the prescription of a physician.” On 
the Lilly bottle it reads: “One or two tab- 
lets as directed by a physician.” There 
is a lot of difference between the two 
legends. 

Mr. HALLECK. On the Lilly bottle? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. On 
the Eli Lilly Co. bottle the legend is in 
this language: 

One or two tablets as directed by a physi- 
cian, 


To the druggist, that means uncer- 
tainty, which is the thing we are at- 
tempting to eliminate through this bill. 

May I say to the gentleinan from In- 
diana that I have had a lot of practical 
experience in a drug store. As has been 
said on the floor before, my father was 
one of the old-time country retail drug- 
gists of the State of Mississippi. I have 
seen the confusion that comes about as 
a result of these different labels on pre- 
scription drugs. 


What the druggist is seeking is cer- 
tainty. I think I know what he wants 
and needs, and I believe we are going 
down the right road toward giving that 
relief with the committee biil. 

Now, if the O'Hara amendment is 
adopted, Eli Lilly & Co. may decide that 
the drug phenacetin, for instance, comes 
within the definition of a prescription 
drug as outlined in the O’Hara amend- 
ment. Another drug manufacturer 
might say that it does not come within 
that category. 

Where does that leave the retail 
druggist? The only way that the retail 
druggist can be certain is to have that 
drug seized, the retail druggist hauled 
into court, have his drug seized and go 
through a long, costly process of litiga- 
tion before some kind of definite deter- 
mination is made. With 30,000 drugs 
you can see the impracticability of that 
approach. The Administrator may sim- 
ply say that phenacecin is a prescription 
drug, if he so finds on the basis of testi- 
mony of experts as provided in the com- 
mittee bill and phenacetin, whether 
manufactured by Eli Lilly, Sharp & 
Dohme, Squibb, or any other manufac- 
turer, becomes a prescription drug. 

If we leave it up to the O'Hara amend- 
ment the druggist will need to have a 
lawsuit to determine whether phenace- 
tin manufactured by Sharp & Dohme 
is a prescription drug. After he gets 
that one decided, he will have to have 
a lawsuit over whether the same drug 
manufactured by Eli Lilly & Co. is a 
prescription drug. When he gets that 
one settled he will have to go on right 
down the line with the same procedure 
followed in the case of every company 
that makes that drug. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNSON. In the first place, 
I do not think the gentleman has been 
a practicing druggist. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am 
not a practicing druggist. I say that I 
have had practical experience in a drug 
store. I have jerked soda, hopped cars, 
and have done about everything but fill 
prescriptions. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Eli Lilly does not 
sell soda fountain supplies. Their pol- 
icy is to sell for physicians and for pre- 
scription use alone. That is why they 
indicate one tablet as prescribed by a 
physician. Does the gentleman want to 
go further and prescribe how the physi- 
cian is going to use these drugs in addi- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the 
gentleman will get himself a hox of Eli 
Lilly’s 5-grain aspirin tablets, he will 
see that exactly that same legend is put 
on a box of 500 5-grain aspirin tablets. 
Why should they put aspirin tablets 
“One to two tablets an hour as directed 
by a physician,” when the drug is in- 
nocuous? 

Mr. BROWNSON. Because at the 
present time Cli Lilly operates on a sales 
policy of selling for physicians and for 
prescription use only. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. We 
are not interested in the policies of any 


individual company. We are interested 
in protecting the public and providing 
certainuy for the druggist. 

Mr. BROWNSON. We are certainly 
interested in them and I resent the im- 
pugning of that reputable firm here to- 
day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman knows better than to say that. 
I know that the Lilly Co. is one 
of the best drug manufacturers, and one 
of the most ethical. He knows that I 
am not directing any criticism at that 
firm. I am merely stating facts. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have deliberately 
moved to strike out the iast word instead 
of rising for or against the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I told the members 
of this committee on yesterday, I was 
not privileged to sit through all of the 
hearings on this bill nor through all of 
the hearings in executive session and the 
consideration of the bill in executive ses- 
sion because of conflicting committee 
assignments, hence I am somewhat in 
the same position as most of the mem- 
bers of this committee, only my posi- 
tion is slightly improved by the fact that 
I was there in committee some of the 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite evi- 
dent to the members of the Committee 
of the Whole that the debate here is just 
about the same as it was in the com- 
mittee itself. It is just one of those 
questions that is hard to resolve, and I 
think that the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole understand, from 
the telegrams that they have received 
from retail druggists and from pharma- 
ceutical houses and others, that there 
is wide interest, and hence wide ex- 
pression on the part of those people for 
and against certain provisions of this 
bill. Asa matter of fact, from where we 
sit it appears to me that this is a piece 
of legislation that is about to be written 
by the lobby, and there certainly is not 
a member of my committee who has had 
an opportunity to hear any more about 
them than I, and yet you would act on 
behalf of the telegrams and letters you 
have received. 

I want to suggest to you one thing. 
Forget these letters and telegrams that 
you have received and realize that there 
are special interests involved here, each 
one trying to protect its own position, 
and try to arrive at some solution on the 
basis of sound reasoning. I will tell you 
why this committee, in my opinion, was 
not able to arrive at a unanimous con- 
clusion. I think the reason they were 
not able to arrive at a unanimous con- 
clusion was because of the lack of strong 
participation in the consideration of this 
legislation by the American Medical So- 
ciety and others who prescribe these 
drugs. We did not have their advice, to 
the best of my knowledge, except some 
belated word that came after the hear- 
ings and the executive session considera- 
tion, even after the writing of the com- 
mittee report was concluded. 

I think we should have had that ad- 
vice before we brought this bill here, 
because certainly the complications of 
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it are almost too great for any one in- 
dividual to absorb and come up with a 
proper judgment. 

I think in order to arrive at a right 
conclusion you are going to have to dis- 
regard the letters and telegrams that 
came to you and think solely and ex- 
clusively of the public interest. That is 
my humble opinion. I hope you will do 
just that. Iam in the same position you 
are. I know that I am going to have to 
operate exclusively in the public interest 
to the best of my ability. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. HARRIS. May I say that I share 
the sentiments expressed by the gentle- 
man. I would go further and say that 
the members of the committee sought 
the information from the American 
Medical Association, those who would 
be in charge of issuing the prescriptions, 

Mr. HINSHAW. Exactly. We did 
seek that information and it was not 
forthcoming, certainly in time to do any 
good so far as the consideration of this 
bill was concerned, Nobody can deny 
that. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes, if the gentle- 
man can deny it. 

Mr. O'HARA. We had a communica- 
tion from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. When? 

Mr. O'HARA. While the bill was un- 
der executive consideration, The gen- 
tleman was not there. It was on June 15. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The bill had been 
written by June 15. 

Mr. O'HARA. No, it had not been re- 
ported out. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It had not been re- 
ported out, but it had been written. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. In answer to the 
explanation given by the gentleman 
from Minnesota, I think he is in error. 
If he would look at the minute book of 
the committee he would see that at no 
time did the American Medical Asso- 
ciation ever indicate to this committee 
of ours, opposition to this bill. We 
sought time after time to have someone 
representing that organization come be- 
fore us. I did it myself. It was im- 
possible to get anyone from that organi- 
zation to appear before our committee. 
They finally put it off with the idea that 
it would go before the convention in 
Atlantic City. The convention was held, 
and they adjourned without any action 
whatsoever being taken on this matter, 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. As I recall, some 
representative of the American Medical 
Association was even in the committee 
room part of the time. He was asked 
whether or not he would appear, and 
declined to do so. The committee 
scught with great diligence to get an 
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accurate expression of the views of the 
association. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, who, as a phy- 
sician, ought te know more about this 
than anybody else around here. 

Mr. JUDD. I cannot testify on this 
particular matter, but I should like to 
have the benefit of the gentleman’s in- 
dependent judgment as to the merits of 
this amendment, regardless of lobbies. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would, too. 

Mr. HINSFPAW. My personal opinion 
is that it is not as bad as some people 
would make it out, and with the word 
“efficacious” stricken out of it by the 
amendment of somebody here a little 
while ago, it is perfectly all right. I do 
not see anything wrong with it as the 
bill now stands. I am not going to get 
worked up about Oscar Ewing, either. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is too bad this bill 
comes before us today in the form it 
does. The real question which interests 
the druggists is the prescription part of 
the bill. If we could only have passed 
on that, it would have come out of our 
committee unanimously, and I think it 
would have passed this House on the 
Consent Calendar. 

I know there is an association run- 
ning around saying the retail druggists 
want this particular part of the bill that 
the O'Hara amendment strikes out. I 
have a number of independent druggists 
in my district, and I have not heard from 
one of them with respect to that provi- 
sion of the bill contained in the O’Hara 
amendment. 

I admit there is some confusion. The 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
brought before us bottles of drugs which 
we saw during the hearings on the bill. 
I can conceive that maybe our retail 
druggists are a little bit confused. But 
I ask you, Are we going to give this grant 
of power because someone is confused? 
I have been in this body for about 12 
years. I have seen a great amount of 
confusion on different subjects but I 
have never seen any of that confusion 
eliminated by putting more power into 
the hands of any administrator in Wash- 
ington. That is just exactly what some 
members are trying to do here today. 

Let us consider the problem presented 
by these bottles of drugs further: Under 
the present law the Administrator can 
correct that today. No one can deny 
that. But he does not want to go into 
court and get aninjunction. He does not 
want to proceed by criminal proceedings. 
He wants to get an administrative court 
so as to make his job that much easier. 
Under section 4 of the bill as we have 
it before us today the Administrator 
is given even more power to correct the 
situation on the labels as described by 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Iam sorry that when we get any piece 
of legislation we have to go down the 
same path and admit that there is only 
one answer, namely, to give somebody 
more power in Washington. 

Apparently we have reached the point 
where we do not trust our big manu- 
facturers, 
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Consider the case of aureomycin. 
Somebody mentioned that the other 
day. I know a little bit about it. Méil- 
lions of dollars were spent before that 
drug appeared on the market. Do you 
think those manufacturers who are now 
making great profits are going to put 
anything on the label of that drug which 
is not true? For selfish reasons alone 
they would not. I think we still have 
to have a little faith in them. 

Most of our States have laws on their 
books with respect to the dispensation 
of drugs. Have we reached the point 
where we do not even trust our State 
governments? To me this in part is a 
good bill but let us not use the good part 
of the bill to put more power in the 
hands of some bureaucrat in Washing- 
ton. 

If we pass this bill today in its present 
form, and I remind my colleagues that 
many Members get up on the floor each 
year and say that we should not give 
any more appropriations or larger ap- 
propriations to heads of bureaus or com- 
missions, I repeat, if we pass this bill 
today Oscar Ewing is going to come be- 
fore us next year and is going to say, 
“I have to list all of these drugs.” I 
think he will have a perfect right to say 
that he will have to have a number of 
new employees to carry out the job that 
Congress has given to him under this 
bill. Let us not cripple a good and 
necessary piece of legislation by adding 
to it this uncalled-for grant of power. 

I trust the O’Hara amendment passes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. There has been some 
Ciscussion about the attitude of the 
medical profession. I have had nothing 
from the American Medical Association 
but I have today received a telegram 
from the Medical Society of the State 
of New York saying: 

The chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York has instructed me to respectfully 
request your opposition to the bill, H. R. 
3298, so long as it retains section (B). 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I think 
when we speak of the attitude of the 
American Medical Association and, when 
we say they have not taken any action 
or expressed any attitude we mean at 
their meeting at Atlantic City where 
they met as a national body they did 
not take any action. 

Mr. KEATING. They did not take 
any official action of which I am advised 
but I assume perhaps the gentleman has 
received a telegram similar to mine to 
the effect that the New York Medical 
Society is definitely in opposition to that 
section (B). Certainly I think that is 
one factor which we ought to take into 
consideration because presumably the 
medical society is trying to look out for 
the interests of the general public. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not pleasant for 
me to oppose an amendment proposed 
by my colleague and friend the gentle- 
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man from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara] and 
supported by my other friends and col- 
leagues from New York, Indiana, and 
Michigan. But I think it is incumbent 
upon some of the members of the com- 
mittee who reported this bill out as a 
sound piece of legislation, to try at least 
to state the reasons why the pending 
amendment should not prevail. I sug- 
gest that the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HINSHAW] who spoke a few min- 
utes ago, made a very sound, construc- 
tive suggestion to the membership here. 
As far as I am concerned, I do not see 
the dangers that others profess to see 
in this section of the bill. 

In the first place, we have a precedent 
for it. It is entirely consistent with the 
act of 1938, when the Congress gave this 
Administrator authority to list habit- 
forming derivative drugs named in sec- 
tion 502 (d). Incidentally, I do not 
think anyone would suggest that that 
authority has been abused. 

In the second place, it has been re- 
peatedly stated that if we adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. O'Hara], and I do 
not think he will dispute this, that in- 
evitably the situation will be left exactly 
where it is. It has been suggested that 
there is wider power. What is it? It 
is the power to prosecute criminally. It 
is the power to seize drugs. It is power 
to enjoin. I think everyone recognizes 
that there is both uncertainty and con- 
fusion in this picture; and certainly if 
that is so, a vote to adopt the amend- 
men offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota Coes nothing to remove that 
uncertainty and confusion. 

I hope we will not forget that we re- 
moved from this bill in the considera- 
tion of it earlier—and I think it was 
wisely taken out—the part relating to 
efficacy. So we are dealing now only 
with the question of safety; safety for 
the American people who use these 
drugs. That is all there is in this. 

If you are going back to the question 
of letting criminal procedures and 
seizures and injunctions determine it, 
you have 80 district courts in this coun- 
try. You know and I know, with the 
jury system, it is utterly impossible to 
insure any consistency through that 
procedure. You will have one case de- 
cided one way and another decided in 
another way, and we would never have 
an end to it. 

Moreover, there is the question of 
delay involved in litigation. In one of 
the district courts recently there was a 
drug, a hormone case, which contributed 
to the growth of cancer. That was held 
up in litigation for over 2 years. Mean- 
time, irreparable damage was done to 
the people of this country who mis- 
takenly used that drug. 

I say it is a question of public welfare. 
It is a problem of public health. When 
a committee, by a majority of 19 to 4, 
after days of hearings, after almost a 
full week of executive sessions, comes to 
you with a recommendation such as this, 
I hope you will not lightly turn it aside, 
because action is needed. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 
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Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman refers 
to the drug which contributes to cancer. 
Does the gentleman admit that under 
this bill you have the same long drawn- 
out proceedings? 

Mr. HESELTON. I doubt it. 

Mr. O’HARA. Greatly magnified 
under this bill? 

Mr. HESELTON. You know and I 
know that cnly a small fraction of the 
30,000 mentioned in the list will be in- 
cluded in the list. In Canada they have 
a list with 18 drugs on it. With any 
degree of intelligent action we would 
have clear action in a reasonable time. 
Instead of projecting this oyer 30,000 
cases, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BECKWORTH] pointed out that in the 
hearings we had 140 cases between De- 
cember 28, 1943, and April 1,1951. I do 
want to do away with the tortuous case- 
by-case procedure. I do not want our 
people dragged into court and fined and 
given suspended sentences or im- 
prisoned or enjoined or have their 
property seized because they do not 
know whether they are now safely sell- 
ing drugs over the counter. They are 
justly entitled to all the certainty possi- 
ble. I know the public that is using 
these drugs has some rights here today. 
I hope they will be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
I move that all debate close in 20 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Avcust H. 
ANDRESEN) there were—ayes 90, noes 19. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has a 
list of names of the Members seeking 
recognition. The time will be divided 
equally between them and that will give 
each Member about 1'2 minutes. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KErstTEN]! is recognized. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, as I understand the present 
bill, without the amendment it would be 
incumbent upon the Administrator to 
decide what drugs could be prescribed 
and those that could not be prescribed; 
in other words, he would have the re- 
sponsibility of that rather very impor- 
tant function. It is true that there are 
a certain number of difficulties and there 
may be uncertainties in the present sys- 
tem, but in my humble opinion we are 
not solving them by putting this power 
in the hands of an administrator. I 
should like to make this short analogy: 
Suppose, for example, we were to put 
into the hands of an administrator the 
decision of what constituted the prac- 
tice of medicine, in other words, an 
analogous field. Under the present sys- 
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tem that question is determined by the 
courts, but if we were to put it into the 
hands of an administrator to determine 
what constituted the practice of medi- 
cine you would then be concentrating 
similar power in a Federal bureau. In 
my opinion a Federal administrator has 
not got the angelic mind he would have 
to have in order to do the things that 
the proponents of the present bill say he 
would have to do. In my opinion, with 
all of its difficulties the present system 
is superior. It is more in conformity 
with the facts, because you cannot take 
a considerable number of drugs and 
adopt a uniform rule for them. If a 
mistake is made by the Administrator 
the effects are Nation-wide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
{Mr. Evins}. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, on the 
whole, I think the committee has done 
a very good job insofar as two parts of 
this bill are concerned. However, I feel 
that the third section, section (B), is 
very controversial, and that it is neither 
necessary nor desirable. My objection 
to section (B) does not come about be- 
cause I am representing any patent- 
medicine company or any special inter- 
ests, as some may here have implied. 
I know of no drug-manufacturing com- 
pany in my district. 

My objection is based upon the addi- 
tional authority to be here created and 
granted. There is already an existing 
body of law sufficient to take care of 
the situation. The public interest is 
already well served. There exists the 
Food and Drug Administration. We 
have the Food and Drug Administrator, 
a large body of laws, with authority to 
confiscate dangerous or deleterious drugs 
and to take them off the market. We 
have the Federal Trade Commission, 
which has authority to proceed against 
firms which may engage in unfair meth- 
ods of competition or mislabeling, false 
advertising, or for making false and 
misleading statements, or engaging in 
misrepresentations. Adequate protec- 
tion is thus afforded the public in this 
regard and no new authority is needed. 
I feel that there is a sufficient body of 
law at the present time, without giving 
additional authority to some adminis- 
trator whereby a “black list’’ or “white 
list” of approved drug items might be 
set up. We might have a situation 
where the Administrator could say, “We 
will approve your product,” and this 
approved product would be on the “white 
list,” or the Administrator could say 
“I will not approve your drug for sale 
except by prescription,” therefore this 
product would be on the “black list,” 
as far as the sale over the counter is 
concerned. I do not think that situa- 
tion should exist. Unless the O'Hara 
amendment is adopted, such a situation 
could develop. 

It occurs to me that ample authority 
already exists both through the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Food and 
Drug Administration to cope with the 
situation concerning which section (B) 
of the bill is designed to afford protec- 
tion. The authority proposed might well 
be properly administered. On the other 

hand, it could be mi.abused or abused, 
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I think existing authority is quite suffi- 
cient and that section (B) is not needed, 
and, therefore, that the O’Hara amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the genileman from Idaho [Mr, 
Woop). 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time allotted 
me may be given to the gentleman from 
Idaho (Mr. Woop]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
several times the question has come up 
this afternoon as to why the American 
Medical Association has not appeared on 
one side or the other of this bill. I do 
not know why. I have not talked with 
that organization. I might point out 
that this is a drug bill, not doctor’s bill. 
There is a National Association of Drug- 
gists, and, of course, they are the ones 
that should appear on a druggist’s bill. 
I might also say that the experience of 
the American Medical Association with 
this particular Administrator has not 
been too happy in the past. 

I have practiced medicine for 47 years. 
My opinion regarding this bill should be 
worth some attention. 

How strange that medicine is the only 
one of the so-called learned professions 
about which every Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
and their wives, feel themselves perfectly 
competent to render expert opinions on 
almost every phase of that art and 
science. 

Even more baneful is the fact that 
governmental bureaucrats also feel the 
urge to do something to help the lot of 
the supposed down-trodden and long- 
suffering public, writhing under so-called 
inadequate medical care, in spite of the 
fact that America is the Mecca of medi- 
cal accomplishment, toward which the 
eyes of the world are turned, and also 
where medical care is more adequate 
than in any other country in the world. 

This bill proposes to give a bureaucrat 
the authority to specify a list of so-called 
dangerous drugs and promulgate the 
rules under which they may be sold, or 
prescribed by physicians. Would you not 
feel that the physician through his na- 
tional organization and its council on 
pharmacy and chemistry should be the 
authority to prepare such a list, and that 
the physicians themselves, through their 
national organization, should be the ones 
to prescribe the rules under which they 
may be used? 

The Council on Pharmacy and Chem- 
istry has investigated thousands of 
drugs in the past 40 or more years. They 
are the ones who have already gotten 
together such a list, and they have been 
sending that list to physicians for that 
length of time. Many of the States have 
followed the lead of this organization, 
and have promulgated lists of dangerous 
drugs to the pharmacists, and have for- 
bidden their sale without a prescription. 

And the law is working perfectly in 
the States where it is applied. If the 
druggist sells such drugs without a 
physician's orders, he is liable to the law 
for whatever trouble originates through 
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such sale, and is directly liable to the 
State itself for the violation of the law. 
My experience with pharmacists in the 
past 47 years is that they are a group 
whose personal and professional stand- 
ing is as high as that of any other pro- 
fession. They are not potential law- 
breakers. 

Even in the States which do not yet 
possess this law, the remedy can be in 
the physician’s hands, if he cares to use 
it. Long before Idaho passed the above- 
mentioned law, it was my custom to write 
on the bottom of the prescription for 
one of these potentially dangerous 
drugs, the simple phrase: “Nonrepeta- 
tur,” usually abbreviated to “Nonrep.” 
A pharmacist is bound by all the rules 
of his profession not to refill that pre- 
scription, and I have never known or 
heard of a transgression of that rule. 

As an illustration of how difficult it is 
to determine the correct answer to this 
problem, and how tragic it would be to 
have some ill-informed bureaucrat pro- 
mulgate the rules for their use, as well 
as to tabulate the dangerous drugs, may 
be mentioned the fact that even a sim- 
ple and harmless drug may be potent for 
harm under conditions which could only 
be determined by the physician in actual 
attendance on the patient. Even such 
simple things as salt, which could never 
be classed in that category, might shorten 
life in a case of dropsy, even in the 
amounts customarily used at the table. 

Aspirin is not a dangerous drug, yet I 
cannot take even one tablet without 
vomiting. Penicillin is not generally 
classed as one of the more dangerous 
drugs, yet one of our most valued Re- 
publican Congressmen is in the hospital 
right now suffering from a severe al- 
lergy from even a small dose. 

What then should be done with this 
bill? My own feeling is that it is about 
as useful as two thumbs on a hand would 
be. Pharmacists are already following 
the first section, and have been for years, 
and section 2 is impractical, or even fool- 
ish. Whatever is-not useful and prac- 
tical in legislation is harmful. There- 
fore, I feel it should be voted down. 

I do feel, however, that the States 
which have not yet placed the danger- 
ous drugs statute into effect should be 
urged to do so, through the force of pub- 
lic opinion, and through petitions sent 
to State legislatures by physicians’ and 
pharmacists’ National and State organi- 
zations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENNETT] 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time allotted to 
me be yielded to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENNETT). 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, the effect of the O’Hara 
amendment is relatively simple. What 
it does is to legalize ‘the regulations 
under which the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has been operating in this field 
for a period of years. Section (B), as 
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set forth in the O’Hara amendment, 
substantially embodies the terms of the 
present regulations. What is wrong 
with that, and why does the Food and 
Drug Administration want it changed? 
Simply this: Here is the procedure they 
are obligated to follow at present. If a 
drug manufacturer dispenses a prescrip- 
tion drug on a nonprescription basis, 
which Food and Drug feel is dangerous, 
they proceed against the manufacturer 
ii, severul ways, either to prosecute him 
criminally, proceed against him by in- 
junction, by enjoining him from further 
manufacture, or by confiscation, or by 
any combination of those remedies. 
Now what about the case of the drug- 
gist? Under this system if the retail 
druggist sells a drug in accordance with 
the label put on it by the manufacturer, 
if he acts in good faith, he is not subject 
to prosecution, even though the drug 
manufacturer would be. All they can 
do is to confiscate the drugs. If they 
confiscate his drugs, he has his recourse 
against the manufacturer, This is ra- 
tional procedure. 

But here is what the Administrator 
wants to do. He does not want to give 
the manufacturer or the druggist his 
day incourt. The burden of proof is on 
the manufacturer or druggist. They 
must go into court and show that the 
drug is actually safe without a prescrip- 
tion. The Administrator wants an eas- 
ier way. It is more difficult to give a 
man his day in court with the presump- 
tion in his favor than to proceed by ad- 
ministrative regulation, which provides 
no presumption for the citizen, 

But it is safer and wiser to pursue a 
different course. Let us stay on the safe 
side by adopting this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rocers]). 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened with a great deal 
of interest to this heated debate, and I 
have concluded that the reference to the 
lobbies and the personalities and the 
bureaucratic contro] is something that 
we are not going to settle by passing this 
bill or adopting the O’Hara amendment. 
The focal point that should be considered 
that could remedy this entire situation 
is the substantial-evidence rule. The - 
doctors do not have a great lobby that is 
against the American public. They are 
respectable people. So are the druggists, 
and certainly so are all of the Ameri- 
cans. But the one thing that they fear 
in this legislation is the fact that Oscar 
Ewing or John Doe or any other Admin- 
istrator will have the power to set a rule 
or regulation, and that the man who is 
affected and hurt by that cannot go into 
court and have his day in court. 

This Congress should go to work on 
correcting the ill that has been caused 
by the substantial-evidence rule, which 
has, in effect, taken away from the peo- 
ple of the United States their day in 
court and turned it over to administra- 
tive officials. When you rectify that 
situation, you are going to solve the 
problem that besets you because of bu- 
reaucratic control, and only then will it 
be solved. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BECKWORTH ]. 

(Mr. CARLYLE asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
him to Mr. BEcKwortTH.) 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
was very much impressed by the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. MILLER]. He emphasized that 
some 700 new drugs are coming on the 
market. Certainly this will add to the 
confusion that already exists. It is that 
confusion that this bill is designed to 
alleviate in part. When the inference 
is given that just two parts of this bill 
are important, and that this third part 
is not so important, that is just a mis- 
leading inference. ‘This third part, the 
one that has been so controversial, is a 
very important part of this bill. 

A lot has been said about a man’s 
having his day in court. One of the 
things we are considering in this bill 
is that very question of the day in court, 
a day in court with reference to the sale 
of a given drug. The way the situation 
is today, you have your day in court 
after you have sold the drug, if you are 
a druggist, and if you are guilty you 
are already guilty. What we are trying 
to do in preventing the adoption of the 
O’Hara amendment is to see that a man 
has his day in court, as it were, before 
he is already guilty of something. If we 
adopt the O’Hara amendment, we shall 
continue to have the exact situation we 
have today, and added to this list that 
I have referred to on page 98 will be a 
lot of other druggists in this country 
who will be brought into proceedings 
after they have already performed the 
acts which subject them to the charge. 

I cannot believe the members of this 
committee want to continue to cause a 
great segment of the businessmen of this 
country to have to undergo the uncer- 
tainty which has characterized their ef- 
forts. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLecK] said that the Pure Food and 
Drug people say that the consumer is 
protected. Even though that be true, and 
I almost doubt it under the uncertainty 
that exists, still the druggist is one of 
the people we are proposing to try to 
protect, and he has stated in the most 
vocal manner he can through his na- 
tional organization of some 34,000 that 
he does need that protection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, it 
gives me pleasure to support the O’Hara 
amendment. Apparently I have some 
pretty good druggists in my district. I 
have never found any of them hanging 
on jail doors so far, and I do not know 
o- any of them having been locked up— 
and I have been around some of the 
jails myself. I think the druggists are 
getting along pretty well. They do write 
me a great many times and say, “Please 
do not give any additional powers to the 
executive agencies of the Government.” 
Therefore I am very delighted to have 
my friend, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, offer this amendment, and I hope 


it will be approved. Then I will have 
no objection to this bill as it has been 
presented, that is, if it can be amended 
in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
CROSSER]. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the Committee, I could not 
help but feel that if certain common 
words like “bureaucrat” and “socialist,” 
and so on, were eliminated from the 
English language a lot of speeches could 
not have been made here today. The 
fact of the matter is that a lot of balder- 
dash has been uttered in an effort to 
sabotage this bill. The thing that really 
counts is what the O’Hara amendment 
would take out of the bill. What pro- 
tection has a man at this time? Yes, he 
can go ahead and defy the law and be 
tried and sent to jail. They say that 
the jails are not filled with people like 
that. But many of them have been sent 
to jail in just that way. This is the only 
way we can give a man a fair hearing 
before the man is in trouble and before 
an injunction has perhaps ruined his 
business and even his reputation. All 
this does is to undertake to put in the 
hands of this man the authority to do 
the job. I never knew much about this 
man but I saw no horns on him when he 
appeared before our committee. Per- 
haps we can get some sweet-looking fel- 
low that would suit these people better. 
But I have seen nothing and heard noth- 
ing to indicate in the slightest degree any 
desire on his part to arrogate to himself 
any unlimited power. The fact of the 
matter is I thought the Administrator 
was unusually modest in not wanting to 
have a great deal of power put into his 
hands. 

I hope that this abominable amend- 
ment may be voted down and the people 
of this country protected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] has 
expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. O’Hara]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Harris) there 
were—ayes 141, noes 85. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cotmer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3298) pursuant to House Res- 
olution 354, he reported the same back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

* The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 

be engrossment and third reading of the 
ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a joint resolution of the House of 
the following title: 

H. J. Res. 303. Joint resolution to provide 
housing relief in the Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa flood disaster emergency. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4329) entitled “An act making appropri- 
ations for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the rev- 
enues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation which was read 
by the Clerk: 

House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington D. C., July 27, 1951. 
Hon. SAM RayYBuRN, Speaker, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith submit my 
resignation to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce effective 
July 30. 

Respectfully, 
WILson D. GILLETTE. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation which was 
read by the Clerk: 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1951. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, 
United States Capitol, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I hereby tender my resigna- 
tion as a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs effective this date. 
Yours very truly, 
Harmar D. Denny, Jr. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 365). 

The Clerk read as foliows: 


Resolved, that Harmar D. Denny, Jr., of 
Pennsylvania be, and he is hereby, elected to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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TREASURY-POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 3282) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and funds available 
for the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. GarRY, FERNANDEZ, 
PasSMAN, SIEMINSKI, CANNON, CANFIELD, 
Wison of Indiana, JAMES, and WIGGLEs- 
WORTH. 


THE CENTRAL VALLEY IRRIGATION 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include an article 
from the Christian Science Monitor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, today 
the people of California begin a 10-day 
celebration of the official opening of the 
irrigation department of the great Cen- 
tral Valley project. For the first time in 
the history of the world irrigation water 
will be moved, under the direction of 
man, for a distance of 500 miles. After 
the first water is released from Shasta 
Dam, at the northern end of the Sacra- 
mento Valley, it will take 10 days for it 
to reach the southern end of the Friant- 
Kern canal in the lower San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Two-thirds of the Central Valley proj- 
ect’s water supply originates in the Sac- 
ramento Valley, but only one-third of the 
agricultural lands which can be irri- 
gated are in this section. So the largest 
celebration will occur when Secretary of 
the Interior Chapman dedicates the 
huge pumping plant at Tracy, where 
the northern waters will be pumped over 
“the hump” into the vast agricultural 
areas of the San Joaquin Valley, stretch- 
ing southerly for nearly 300 miles. 

Mr. Speaker, water is the lifeblood of 
California’s economy, and the unfication 
of the water resources of these two great 
valleys, whose soil is as rich and fertile as 
that of the Valley of the Nile, is an epic 
achievement. All of the people of 
America will in the future partake of the 
food crops which the wizardry of this 
water supply will produce in this great 
agricultural domain. 

We Californians are grateful to the 
Congress of the United States for fi- 
nancing this great project, and we are 
confident that all of our previous prom- 
ises to repay much of the money ex- 
pended will be fulfilled. 

Following is a fine description and 
discussion of the Central Valley project, 
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which was published a few days ago in 
the Christian Science Monitor: 


(By Saville R. Davis) 


LN AN AIRPLANE OVER REDDING, CALIF.—From 
11,000 feet, on a level with the top of Mount 
Shasta, you sweep north over the thirsty 
Central Valley of California and say to your- 
self: This is one answer to the world’s prob- 
lems. 

Below you is point 4 in operation. 

You have flown along 500 miles of valley 
where water makes the difference between 
parched desert and an incredible richness of 
yield. Not water as nature unleashed it, 
catastrophic flood followed by unbearable 
drought, but water stored in floodtime by 
the ingenuity and cooperative effort of men, 
and distributed evenly throughout the year. 

You have flown over a crazy quilt of fields 
in the south part of the valley, where some 
of the highest yields an acre in the world are 
in imminent danger. The water table is 
falling rapidly and must be rescued. 


THIN CURVE OF WHITE 


You followed the long threads of rivers, 
dams, canals, and pumps which in effect 
will deliver surplus water from the northern 
top of the valley all the way to the south, 
beginning August 1. On that date, huge 
pumps at Tracy will lift northern water into 
the Delta-Mendota Canal and cut in the con- 
necting link of this vast system. 

You watched first the cotton and citrus 
fields and the vineyards melt into a hot haze 
behind you; then the abstract art of the rice 
paddies farther north. Now you go up into 
the nose of the plane and look past the pilots 
to see what makes it all possible. 

The Sacramento River narrows. A moun- 
tain wall looms up at the top of the valley. 
A patch of whiteness against a gray-hot sky 
becomes the cone of Shasta in the distance. 
You can almost feel the tension exerted on 
that snow and mountain water by the crav- 
ing of the valley behind, a pull of the lives 
of men and women and their desire to feed 
the hungry and make nature work for the 
people instead of against them. 

Then you see it, a thin curve of white, no 
bigger than a man’s hand. As the plane 
climbs higher and the foothills drop below 
the line of your eye, it suddenly stands out, 
glistening. And behind it is water, blue, 
blue, and seemingly endless. The higher 
you climb, the more water you see, reaching 
like the spokes ‘of a fan back into deep 
mountain valleys. 


WATER UNDER AUTHORITY 


Your greedy eye tells you there is no 
treasure like this, as the sheets of blue 
finally come into full view, and look like 
an empire of wealth below. This is water 
under authority, ready to go down through 
electric generators, down the Sacramento 
River, across the maze of the deltas, up 
through the pumps of Tracy, along the Delta- 
Mendota canal for 120 miles, down into the 
San Joaquin River—thereby releasing the 
headwaters of the San Joaquin to flow on 
southward in the 150-mile Friant-Kern 
Canal, into the very pit of fertility and 
falling water tables in the bottom of the 
valley. 

A man can be forgiven a sense cf rhapsody 
at a moment like this. 

Back in the slipstream of the plane and 
ahead in those fjords of water are ex- 
amples—so easy to see and grasp within the 
classic limits of one valley—of what both 
the individual and cooperative genius of 
men can accomplish. Down below there is 
a whole complex of rich farms built by the 
initiative and drive of men who love the 
land, local irrigation districts which slowly 
brought order into a fantastic tangle of 
water rights, and huge dams where the dis- 
tant power of national government brought 
its giant financial strength into the valley 
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and its controversial ideas on conservation 
and the family-sized farm. 


CONTRADICTORY ELEMENTS 


Looking at it from up here where the haze 
thins out, you can't see clearly enough to 
resolve all those conflicts down below. But 
you can at least make out a pattern which 
includes all the fiercely contradictory ele- 
ments. You have the owner of the large 
farm, who looks very big to the small 
migrant worker, and in turn feels very 
small when he looks up at the power of the 
Federal Government. 

You have the drive of individual initiative 
raised to a high intensity by the extremely 
profitable return for efficient operation in 
the valley—and you have the socially con- 
scious drive to protect: the migrant worker 
and the family farm. 

You have the advantages of big business, 
never more brilliantly illustrated than on 
the enormous industrial farms here which 
are operated as business enterprises, and 
you have the disadvantages of bigness. 
Likewis? you have the very human longing 
for security on a smaller subsistence farm, 
where it is economically feasible, and you 
have the limitations of the small unit in 
this world where the consumer wants the 
low costs of bigness. 

You also have a lusty political battle. 

This country now has what is called a 
“mixed economy.” Those who believe in 
slanting it as heavily as possible in favor of 
private initiative are battling in this valley 
against partisans of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion which would slant the mixed economy 
in favor of public power and control of 
water to favor the small landowner. 

Snce the American democracy is built that 
way, each side is using every political weapon 
to advance its cause. 


THIRD INGREDIENT 


From up aloft, here, it is easier to see a 
third ingredient which exists independent 
of the controversy. It is the fact of more 
water for the valley. Whatever the final bal- 
ance between the individual and the collec- 
tive, it’s plain that something very big is 
happening here. It is easy to fancy, at this 
height, that you can see out beyond the 
valley walls and across a world where the 
development of resources has Only begun. 

Many a prophet, standing at the half-cen- 
tury mark last winter, looked ahead 50 years 
and said that the development of world 
resources, to feed the hungry and lift the 
degrading plague of poverty, would dominate 
the new half century. Granted that big 
projects—dams and irrigation, for exam- 
ple—are only part of this picture. What 
underdeveloped areas most need at the start 
is not tractors but to add a few pounds of 
steel to the wooden stick which most of the 
world’s farmers use for a plow. At first, 
unspectacular teaching of simple good farm- 
ing with modestly improved tools offers by 
far the greatest gain. 

But the Central Valley projects have their 
place too. They lift sights and plans. They 
show what the group can do, which men 
living each unto himself cannot accomplish. 
Without vision, as the prophet said, the 
people perish—in this case from flood, ero- 
sion, natural drought, and drought from mis- 
use of the land. There is vision, here, for 
people elsewhere who are crushed under the 
weight of inertia and who just don’t know 
that it can be done. Once they learn—who 
shall say what limits there will be to similar 
valley projects? 


DOWN TO EARTH 


To come down to earth. 

There is one point on which the whole 
valley is united: the new supply of water is 
itself a kind of miracle. Everyone welcomes 
it. But from that point on begins one of 
the really epic contests of these times. Two 
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coalitions of people, two philosophies of gov- 
ernment, are locked in dispute over which 
shall control the distribution of the precious 
liquid. Each has a special interest and each 
believes it represents the American way. 

The conftict is complete. In the lustiest 
tradition of American politics, each side is 
using argument, propaganda, State and 
national political pressure. No more genuine 
dispute could divide two groups of people. 

The only fair procedure is to state the case 
for each, with all the eloquence of its spon- 
sors. Then let the democratic process work, 
the reader make up his mind, and the best 
man win. 

On one side stand the supporters of the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, con- 
ceived by one Roosevelt and lifted to its 
present pinnacle by another. The following 
is the best partisan—repeat partisan—argu- 
ment for the Bureau that a week in the 
Central Valley could yield, from all avail- 
able sources: 


IMAGINATIVE TERMS 


The Bureau of Reclamation stands for a 
very large concept called conservation—con- 
servation of national resources and their de- 
velopment for the best use of the largest 
number of people. It thinks in bold and 
imaginative terms. It enters the Central 
Valley as a combination engineer and poli- 
tician would set about a job of master plan- 
ning for the community as a whole. 

It asks: What are the total water resources 
of this valley available to competent engi- 
neers? How can they be harnessed so as to 
serve the best balance between all the ele- 
ments of land and resource development for 
this valley: flood control, irrigation, produc- 
tion and distribution of electric power, pres- 
ervation of water tables, forestation, recrea- 
tion, scenic development, fish and wildlife 
conservation. And how can these factors be 
fitted into a broadly liberal concept of social 
and political planning for the valley? How 
can the benefits of public investment of 
public money be made to serve the largest 
number of people? 

For the Bureau is frankly a social and com- 
munity planner. At its very inception, un- 
der Theodore Roosevelt's law of 1902, it was 
brought into being to form homesteads— 
subsistence farms for small men. It had 
then, and retains now, a definite social phi- 
losophy: that large concentrations of landed 
wealth can readily be built up under the 
competitive system, and become powerful 
enough to drive the small man out of busi- 
ness unless society steps in and defends the 
small man. 

DRASTIC POSITION 


The Bureau and the reclamation law be- 
hind it developed not long after the first 
antitrust laws in the industrial field. From 
their very beginning in 1902 they have taken 
a drastic position against land bigness, 
through the extremely controversial 160- 
acre limitation, as it is called—the provi- 
sion that water and all the benefits flowing 
from Federal reclamation projects shall not 
go to farms larger than 160 acres, except 
in States where man and wife can hold 
property in common. There the limit is 320 
acres. 

The Bureau and its friends believe this is 
in the American tradition. Americans, they 
argue, came to this country precisely to 
escape from the medieval form of society 
where the few big men were lords and the 
many small men were serfs, where land 
reform came only by bloody revolution and 
didn’t come to stay. 

The American democracy was built by and 
for the average man, and history books show 
many safeguards written into law by the 
early settlers and the founding fathers, so 
that no men could take advantage of the 
tendency of wealth and power on the land 
to beget more wealth and power, and thereby 


to set up a land monopoly and a kind of 
dictatorship Over the lives of its workers. 

Today, in the Central Valley, the Bureau 
and its supporters live by the same philos- 
ophy. Which is better, they argue: A valley 
where water brought in by public money is 
used to encourage as many men and women 
as possible to own their own homes and 
farms? Or the valley where huge corpora- 
tion farms with their inevitable encourage- 
ment of drifting, homeless, migrant labor, 
are allowed to dominate the picture and grow 
unchecked? 


UNITED STATES LAW CALLED IN 


“Is the latter a fit pattern for American 
society?” they ask. If not—here a tough- 
minded political point comes in—then who 
is to prevent it? “he laws of the States, 
Sometimes, yes. The admirably democratic 
irrigation districts here are a formation of 
California law. 

But in general, granting the merit of 
States’ rights, history shows that the Na- 
tional Government has been more responsive 
to conservation needs and to the small man 
than State legisirtures, and the latter have 
been more vulnerable to the lobbies and spe- 
cial interests of large landowners, private 
ucilities, and industrial units. So the argu- 
ment goes. 

Hence the Federal law steps in—or rather 
is called in, because up to now the States 
haven’t felt they could muster the financial 
strength for the huge dams, canals, and 
power plants for the regional developments 
of today. 

When opponents of the Bureau argue that 
it is big and remote and socialistic and dicta- 
torial, and represents an even worse example 
of bigness than the large farms it wants to 
counterbalance, in the valley, then the Bu- 
reau’s friends reply that it is big, yes. The 
Federal Government is big. But what is the 
effect of its intervention in the valley? To 
protect the small man, which is a legitimate 
function of Government. The unavoidably 
large power of Government is being used not 
for purposes of bigness but to encourage a 
citizen-sized smallness. 


” CHARGE REJECTED 


In general, the Bureau's friends consider 
that it supports private enterprise rather 
than the contrary. It carries Government 
operation only to the point of delivering 
water to the private farm, business, or 
consumer. 

From that point onward, its concern is to 
serve as many private enterprises as possible. 
(With respect to electric power, the debate 
is admittedly a little different and too com- 
plex to summarize adequately here.) 

Finally, the friends of the Bureau reject 
the charge that it denies to Americans the 
right of equal opportunity. Opportunity, 
they ask, for whom? For the comparatively 
few or the many’ Exclusive opportunity 
for those who are already established owners 
of land and water rights and who naturally 
look askance at newcomers—or for the work- 
ers and migrant laborers who don’t have land 
now, and would like to get enough land and 
water for a home and family? What, they 
ask, is “equal” opportunity—especially in a 
valley where both land and water are in 
short supply—excvept opportunity for the 
largest number of citizens? 


THE OTHER SIDE 


On the other side of this large-scale de- 
bate stand the organized farmers and busi- 
ness organizations of the valley. They are 
supported to the extent that its policy is not 
to interfere with local administration of the 
water resources. The following is the best 
partisan—repeat partisan—argument for 
their side that a work in the valley could 
yield, from all available sources: 

To begin with, they tell you, the recla- 
mation law is archaic. It was created to 
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open up new homesteading land a half cen- 
tury ago. If its 160-acre limitation made 
sense then, it makes none today. 

For one reason, the Central Valley is not 
& wasteland area to be reclaimed When 
the Bureau cf Reclamation came in here, 
much of the valley was a highly developed 
area with an intricate system of water 
rights tested in the courts. 


To be sure, a large amount of new land 
will be brought into use by Bureau water, 
and the rapidly falling water table will have 
to be reclaimed. But to talk of reclamation 


for the area as a whole makes nonsense. 
The Bureau, entering the valley with an 
alien philosophy, is not touching virgin soil 
as in much of the Tennessee Valley; it is 
touching men’s long-established investments 
and rights in which they should be secure. 

This cannot be done under the morale 
of our system. The Government has no 
ethical right to tear up a system built by 
men who were free to build their own way 
of life in order to impose some other philos- 
ophy and system. 


OPPOSITION VOICED 


For this reason small farmers as well as 
big are generally opposed to the Bureau and 
its policy. Actually, small farms dominate 
those parts of the valley where fruit and 
nuts are grown. Subsistence farms are en- 
tirely practical for these crops. In the Kings 
River service area, for example, the average 
size farm is 30 acres. 

These ftarmers are individualists. They 
believe in opportunity and don’t want to be 
told they can’t expand. They are mostly 
organized in irrigation districts under the 
admirable California law, which include 
some 450,000 acres throughout the State and 
are run by democratically elected boards of 
directors. 

With few exceptions these small farmers 
stand firmly with the large farms in opposing 
extended Federal intervention in their af- 
fairs. They say it is a misleading propa- 
ganda device for their opponents to argue 
that the issue is big farms versus the Gov- 
ernment. 

They say the issue is both small and big 
farmers, who want local ownership and con- 
trol, against regimentation and dictation 
from Washington. As a visiting party of 
writers was told in Fresno by Gilbert H. Jert- 
berg, “Those who administer and contro! the 
water resources control the life of the valley.” 

But big farms, most of them outside the 
irrigation districts, are an issue, too. They 
show the real absurdity of the reclamation 
law. They represent something the law 
never conceived: modern bigness, which is 
far more efficient and can produce lower-cost 
crops than any other Known variety of land 
use. 

These are the equivalent, on the land, of 
the great industries which are the glory of 
American productive power which pay the 
highest wages and produce the lowest-cost 
automobiles and deep freezers and TV sets 
anywhere in the world. 

MECHANIZED BUSINESS 

These farms produce cotton and vegetables 
on the same incredible scale. They are not 
farms in the ordinary sense; they are busi- 
nesses. They are mechanized to their finger- 
tips. Their managerial and accounting sys- 
terms are like those of industry. They re- 
quire a massive investment. 

Their financial strength is necessary to 
pay the huge costs of drilling deep wells in 
areas away from river banks and canals and 
irrigation districts. They are large enough 
to stagger their planting and harvesting sea- 
sons of several crops, to make the work sea- 
son as long as possible for their labor and 
to keep as many year-round workers as they 
can. 

For community reasons, you may not 
prefer bigness and you may sympathize with 
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the idea of family-sized farms. But you 4s 
an American consumer have proved that 
you are not going to turn your back on the 
big, efficient chain store, and go back to the 
corner grocery. You are not going to ask 
Congress to break down Generali Motors 
Corp., as long as there are Ford and Chrysler 
and the others to compete healthily with it. 
And in the same way, bigness in those areas 
of the valley which mass-produce low-cost 
row crops is here tostay. You the consumer 
want its cheap, mass-produced crops. 

To break down bigness of this sort—which 
is certainly not monopoly because there is 
plenty of competition between big units—is 
flying in the face of progress. Anyhow, it 
won't work. 


HEART OF ARGUMENT 


Next, come to the heart of the free-enter- 
prise argument. 

The United States today has taken its stand 
as the citadel of free enterprise. We believe 
in that system. The alternative is central 
government so powerful that it becomes a 
dictatorship. The man or Government 
agency who lays a hand on that freedom of 
enterprise, who assumes the right to shut 
off your water or deny you new water if you 
don't follow his rules, is destroying that 
system. 

Granted there are laws which men must 
obey. But those are laws to preserve free- 
dom, not supplant it. And any Federal 
agency which flies in the face of modern 
bigness, which puts a fence around a mans 
opportunity and says, “No further; you may 
not expand your business,” is already well 
over the danger line. 

The Bureau is socialistic. It believes in 
public power as a doctrine, and public con- 
trol of water distribution is another logical 
outcome of that sort of thinking. It puts 
the plan before the individual, and we put 
the individual before State planning. When 
you are a farmer, struggling with the many 
problems of irrigation and you think your 
rights are in danger from a Government bu- 
reau, then you learn what a man’s objection 
to the heavy hand of Federal Government 
can be. 

Your opponent is a huge, remote abstrac- 
tion, backed by enormous appropriations of 
the citizens’ tax money, made up of officiais 
who may be friendly, personally, but whose 
whole concept of government is hostile to 
yours. What can you do? Protest to a local 
office? Telephone Washington nearly 3,000 
miles away and talk to people who have little 
sympathy for your point of view? Try it 
sometime. 

LEVELING UP 


Finally, about opportunity. The Ameri- 
can principle is that of leveling up, not level- 
ing down. Socialism distributes a shortage 
and sets a tone for the whole economic sys- 
tem of passivity and indolence—while free 
enterprise breaks through the shortage by 
finding more ways to produce, and thereby 
enlarges prosperity for everyone. Free en- 
terprise is the principle of letting the man 
with initiative and know-how, who has the 
talent for building a giant enterprise, go 
ahead and do it. If you force him to stay 
small, you stifle just those leaders and that 
incentive which together will push out the 
frontiers for the many, and lift the level of 
prosperity for the whole. 

These, briefly, are the two sides of the 
case. 

At this point, having been caught in the 
crossfire of the argument, the reporter is a 
little dizzy. Doubtless so is the reader, too. 
For this is only the beginning. There are 
scores of detailed issues, each with its pros 
and cons running off the main streams like 
babbling brooks. Anyone who is familiar 
with the valley will know how peinfully in- 
adequate these summaries are. The debate 
over public power, which was only touched 
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here because it is better known across the 
country than the land and water problems, 
could fill volumes by itself. 

Enough has been said, however, to show 
that any honest man must concede there are 
many cogent arguments on each side, and 
that men of good will can reasonably differ 
on how they add it all up. 

A very few conclusions can be attempted 
in the hope that they will be met with 
telerance. 

Since this is a democratic country, a com- 
promise is in the making. Clear-cut deci- 
sion one way or the other seems unlikely. 
Neither side would be happy about compro- 
mise, but it may work out so that a mini- 
mum of damage would be done to the legiti- 
mate interest: of each. 


REALISTIC FACTOR 


A realistic factor which makes for com- 
promise is the ironic fact that big farms 
will in the end benefit by Bureau of Reclam- 
ation water, even if the 160-acre limitation 
continues. Wherever the Bureau water en- 
ters the ground, it will ultimately sink into 
that underground pool from which many 
big farms pump their supply. Despite the 
law, therefore, it is not within the power 
of the Bureau to see bigness eliminated. 

A political factor making for compromise 
is that both sides have stated their cases 
and plied their politics determinedly and 
well. Already national sentiment has shifted 
more than once, and each side has had days 
of favor in Washington. Much will depend 
on the course of future national elections. 
In general the Democratic Party has been 
the sponsor and most eager friend of the 
Bureau in recent years. If it stays in power, 
the 160-acre limitation would probably not 
be modified. If the Republicans win, they 
will tend to put more restriction on the 
Bureau and less on the large landowner in 
the valley. 

FACT BEYOND CONTROVERSY 

Finally, and at this point the glint of a 
crusade can safely come back into the read- 
er’s eye, there is the fact beyond controversy. 

This is an epic achievement, this unifica- 
tion of the resources of a great valley. It 
has meaning for a sick world. In spite of 
dispute, the job was done and the water is 
here, and somehow it will get distributed and 
the water table will begin to be rescued and 
the rich fields will continue to flourish, and 
then more parts of the project—dams and 
power plants and canals—will be opened up. 
Already the State of California is embark- 
ing on the huge Feather River project which 
is next in line. 

If wars begin in the hunger and poverty 
of the world, as well as in men’s minds, then 
by projects like this the peace can partly be 
won. The resources. are available in the 
world. One key to the next half century 
will be the development of them. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIRST BIRTH- 
DAY OF UNITED STATES COAST 
GUARD 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
the United States Coast Guard will ob- 
serve its one hundred and sixty-first 
birthday on August 4, 1951, and as it 
is possible that the House will not be 
in session upon that day, I would like 
to put into the Recorp some appropriate 
comments upon this important anni- 
versary. 


AucGusT 1 


The service of the United States Gov- 
ernment which we now recognize as the 
Coast Guard was founded by Alexander 
Hamilton in 1790 when he was the first 
Secretary of the Treasury of this coun- 
try. 
Although the Coast Guard is perhaps 
the least publicized of all of the military 
or the semimilitary services of the Gov- 
ernment, it functions efficiently although 
anonymously day and night, not only 
along all of the coasts of our country 
and in the off-shore waters under the 
jurisdiction of the United States of 
America, but also upon many of our in- 
land waterways, particularly the Great 
Lakes. 

In addition to its regularly prescribed 
duties, the Coast Guard performs serv- 
ices of great value, such as the iceberg 
patrol, for example. 

The motto of the Coast Guard, semper 
paratus, means always prepared, and the 
officers and men of this great service are 
living up to the responsibilities of that 
motto every hour of every day. The sav- 
ing of lives by land, by sea, and by air 
is a routine performance of the Coast 
Guard, and the number of valiant res- 
cues at sea is so great as to be difficult 
even to enumerate. 

In World War II, as an officer of the 
Navy, I had the opportunity to observe 
at close range the operations of the Coast 
Guard, the members of which were per- 
forming a duty which strengthened im- 
measurably the effectiveness of the 
American fighting team, not only in the 
Pacific, but in all the oceans. 

The Coast Guard is charged with im- 
portant enforcement duties. It also 
maintains and operates the lighthouses 
along our coasts and protects the lives 
and safety of the public by its inspec- 
tion of all kinds of civilian craft. 

In my district of Connecticut, the 
Coast Guard has a particularly warm 
place in our affections, not only because 
of the base at New London from which 
many of its operations in Atlantic waters 
proceed, but particularly because of the 
United States Coast Guard Academy at 
New London. This institution, the jun- 
ior of the service academies, trains the 
officers of the Coast Guard and, not- 
withstanding the criticism which has 
been heard here from certain quarters, 
its standards are high and are so rec- 
ognized by all of the colleges and tech- 
nical schools of this country. No young 
man graduates from the United States 
Coast Guard Academy unless he is fully 
equipped physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally to fulfill the responsibilities of a 
commission in the Coast Guard and the 
responsibilities of leadership among citi- 
zens of our country. 

The people of the United States of 
America living today and the genera- 
tions still to come owe a debt of grati- 
tude in many particulars to Alexander 
Hamilton, and not the least of these is 
for his founding of the service which 
we know today as the Coast Guard. 

As citizens all of us would do well to 
adopt as our own motto the words so well 
characterized by the daily lives and ac- 
tions of our men in the Coast Guard: 
Semper paratus. 
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OUR DOLLAR DIPLOMACY NO PANACEA 
FOR WORLD ILLS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, the annual 
Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for the last 10 years—1941-51—show 
that the State Department has spent 
$2,458,657,115. This amount covers its 
own operating costs plus the foreign aid 
it has been directly responsible for. The 
yearly amounts spent varied from $25,- 
121,083 in 1941 to $305,375,133 in 1951. 
The State Department has been given 
public funds and wide authority never 
contemplated by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. 

During these 10 years our Nation has 
had to face one emergency after another, 
notwithstanding the fact that we have 
poured out in foreign aid some $117,- 
000,000,000 in grants, loans, credits, and 
so forth. Yet we now have a greater 
number of potential foreign enemies 
than we had in 1939—an indication that 
dollar diplomacy as practiced by the 
State Department for the past 10 years 
is no panacea for the world’s ills, 
whether they be economic ills or social 
ills. 

The State Department under Ache- 
son—with his flock of internationalists, 
one-worlders, uplifters, and do-gooders— 
has had for its objective the following: 

First. To raise the standards of living 
of the rest of the world to those of the 
United States. This we know cannot be 
done without lowering our standard of 
living. 

Second. To take the United States 
into foreign alliances of all kinds in 
spite of George Washington’s warning 
against foreign entanglements. 

Third. To sacrifice and surrender the 
sovereign, inherent, and unalienable 
powers of this Republic to the domina- 
tion and control of foreign nations and 
foreign-controlled international bodies 
functioning under the so-called United 
Nations. 

Fourth. To establish a welfare state 
on a world-wide basis. 

Mr. Speaker, on February 12, 1942, an 
Advisory Committee on Postwar For- 
eign Policy was set up in the State De- 
partment. That Committee issued State 
Department Bulletin 3580, a 726-page 
cloth-bound book, released in February 
1950, entitled “Postwar Foreign Policy 
Preparation.” Page 79 contains the fol- 
lowing significant statement: 

The Committee agreed that its work should 
be approached from the general standpoint 
of the kind of world that the United States 
desired after the war. It also took the po- 
sition that the President, in view of his 
executive responsibilities, would need to have 
recommendations for action as well as infor- 
mation on all problems on which a national 
position would have to be taken or an atti- 
tude expressed. 


The membership of the committee in- 
cluded Henry A. Wallace, Paul H. Ap- 
pleby, Alger Hiss, Philip C. Jessup, Nel- 


son A. Rockefeller, Harry D. White, 
David Niles, LeLand Olds, Harry Hop- 
kins, Julian H. Wadleigh, Harold L. 
Ickes, Dean G. Acheson, and many 
others. With such a committee is it any 
wonder that our foreign policy has been 
all wrong? Could you expect a foreign 
policy tailored by such a group—the ma- 
jority of whom have since been discred- 
ited—to produce any better results than 
we have had during the past 10 years? 


HON. ED GOSSEIT 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very anxious to join with my esteemed 
colleagues in the House in paying trib- 
ute to my valued friend, Congressman 
Ed Gossett. We all deeply regret his 
departure from this great legislative 
body. During his 14 years of faithful 
service to his constituents and the Na- 
tion in the Congress he has made an out- 
standing and brilliant record, and he nas 
made very Many warm friends among 
us and in the National Capital. 

I can well understand the reasons 
which prompted him to leave Congress 
and resume his professional life. The 
demands upon Members of Congress 
have never been greater thin they are 
today. The scope and magnitude of our 
duties are constantly increasing. The 
gravity of the problems confronting us is 
continuously enlarging. The augmented 
work incumbent upon us puts increasing 
burden upon our energies and powers of 
endurance. Moreover, many in this body 
are required at the present time to serve 
at great personal and financial sacri- 
fice. There are occasions when, in the 
light of developing family responsibil- 
ities, our Members cannot continue 
longer to be unresponsive to their obli- 
gations to their families and their dear 
ones. This fact makes Ed Gossett’s deci- 
sion to leave the public service all the 
more understandable. 

To strike a personal chord, let me say 
that I personally entertain greatest 
esteem, respect, and admiration for my 
distinguished colleague from the great 
Southwest—from the great State of 
Texas—whose citizens he has so con- 
spicuously represented in this body. 
I am very confident that these feelings 
are shared and felt by every Member 
of the House whose privilege it has been 
to know Ed Gossett. His people are los- 
ing an able and distinguished Repre- 
sentative, the House is losing a most val- 
uable Member. We are all losing the 
presence of a good friend, but we hope 
he will return to see us often. 

He is possessed of such strong, rugged 
character and such outstanding ability 
that he would be a marked success in 
any field he chose to enter. I am sure 
that in his new association he will make 
the same fine impression and splendid 
record which have distinguished his 
service here. 

I hope that he will enjoy his work, that 
he will be able, notwithstanding his de- 


parture from public life, to make many 
contributions to the welfare of the Na- 
tion, and that he and his family will be 
blessed with good health, success, pros- 
perity, and happiness in the years to 
come. 


CONSERVATORS OF ASSETS OF CERTAIN 
PERSONS OF ADVANCED AGE 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 11) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of conserva- 
tors to conserve the assets of persons of 
advanced age, mental weakness not 
amounting to unsoundness of mind, or 
physical incapacity, insist on the House 
amendment and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none and appoints the fol< 
lowing conferees: Messrs. HARRIS, ABER< 
NETHY, and O’HarRA. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ANGELL] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


AMERICA’S AGED CITIZENS IN DIRE NEED 
BYPASSED WHILE BILLIONS OF AMER- 
ICAN TAX DOLLARS ARE BEING BROAD- 
CAST AROUND THE WORLD 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of elderly American citizens are in 
dire need of the necessities of life. With 
the virus of inflation gnawing at our 
vitals, the 50-cent dollar and the meager 
income of the elderly citizens of America, 
many of them are wasting away and 
dying of malnutrition. 

Regardless of the appeals of many of 
us who down through the years have 
been urging the passage of legislation 
providing for the essential needs of this 
forgotten group of our citizens, nothing 
substantial is done for their relief. 

On February 16, 1951, I introduced 
House bill 2678 which provides for a Fed- 
eral old-age security program which 
would give adequate consideration to 
every worthy citizen who, by reason of 
age or disability, is in need. Unfor- 
tunately this bill is pigeonholed in com- 
mittee. I filed discharge petition No. 4 
which is on the desk of the Speaker and 
there are now 120 signatures on this peti- 
tion of the 218 needed. I most sincerely 
urge every Member in the House who is 
interested in the welfare of these elderly 
citizens of our country to sign this peti- 
tion at once and thereby bring this bill 
on the floor for consideration. 

While we are permitting these old folks 
of America to starve in a land of plenty, 
we are spending untold billions around 
the world for any and every project that 
can be promoted by an active imagina- 
tion. Do you realize how much we have 
spent of the American taxpayers’ dollars 
overseas in the last 10 years? Foreign 
spending has reached to gigantic propor- 
tions and has added materially to the 
inflation which is robbing the low-in- 
come groups of America of the ability 
to buy even the necessities of life. Pres- 
ident Truman has asked for a new ap- 
propriation now of $8,500,000,000 to be 
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used for military and economic aid to 
foreign countries. Secretary Acheson 
has recommended $25,000,000,000 for 
foreign spending in the next 3 years. 
The President plans an over-all expendi- 
ture for the fiscal year of over $71,000,- 
000,000. If this appropriation is granted 
it would mean the total authorized gifts, 
loans, and credits in the last 10 years for 
foreign aid would aggregate $124,000- 
000,000. 

Between January of 1940 and January 
of 1951, Congress voted nearly 103 bil- 
lions for foreign aid, more than twelve 
billions in loans, and approximately one 
and one-half billions in international 
credits. The total, exclusive of President 
Truman’s latest request, is almost one 
hundred fifteen and one-half billions, 
not all of which has been expended to 
date. It should be noted that figures 
quoted do not include the billions now 
being spent by our country for the de- 
fense of other countries nor the multi- 
billion-dollar cost of winning World War 
II. Granting the President’s latest re- 
quest for eight and one-half billions 
would bring the 10-year total of sums 
loaned or given away to the rest of the 
world to nearly $124,000,000,000 in addi- 
tion to our war and defense costs. This 
staggering sum represents about half of 
our national debt which now amounts to 
approximately two hundred and fifty- 
six billions. Our 10-year outlay to 
foreign countries, if President Truman’s 
request for eight and one-half additional 
billions is granted, will equal about one- 
fifth of the entire physical assets of the 
United States. 

It is true in the last Congress we 
amended the existing social-security 
law so as to provide some additional 
payments to certain groups of insured 
workers, and broadened its coverage to 
take in many occupations not heretofore 
covered. However, we gave no relief to 
the hundreds of thousands of elderly 
American citizens who are not qualified 
to take as insured workers. 

The existing social-security program 
is unsound in its fundamental provisions. 
Under it we have collected billions of 
dollars from the workers and their em- 
ployers and the money has been im- 
mediately spent by spendthrift bureau- 
crats for almost everything under the 
sun except taking care of the elderly 
people. Asa result when the time comes 
that these trust funds are needed, addi- 
tional taxes will have to be levied to take 
care of the annuities owed to the work- 
ers. The President’s fact-finding board 
recently reported that the Government 
has failed to provide social insurance for 
industrial workers generally and has 
supplied old-age retirement benefits in 
amounts which are not adequate to pro- 
vide an American minimum standard of 
living. 

It is of interest in consideration of the 
problem of old-age security to review the 
effect of the 1950 amendments under the 
Social Security Act and the entire prob- 
lem of Social Security as it now con- 
fronts us. Under the Social Security 
Act as amended, protection against the 
economic hazards of old-age is afforded 
by the programs of old-age assistance 
and old-age and survivors insurance, 
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The Federal Government participates in 
the former program through grants-in- 
aid to the States for needy individuals. 
No major change was made by the 1950 
amendments with respect to this pro- 
gram. The Federal matching formula 
adopted by the Congress in 1948 is cur- 
rently in effect. Under this formula the 
Federal share is three-fourths of the 
first $12 of a State’s average monthly 
old-age assistance payment per recipient 
plus one-half of the remainder within 
individual maximums of $50. In other 
words, the Federal Government provides 
a maximum of $30 of the payment to a 
recipient, if a State provides $20 or more. 

The old-age and survivors insurance 
program was greatly revised by the 1950 
amendments. Coverage was extended to 
nearly 10,000,000 jobs, eligibility require- 
ments were liberalized, and benefit 
amounts were increased. I will discuss 
these major revisions briefly. 

EXTENSION OF OASI COVERAGE 


Prior to the enactment of the 1950 
amendments, about 35,000,000 jobs were 
covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. The amendments extended the 
system to nearly 45,000,000 jobs. The 
principal group brought under coverage 
January 1, 1951, was the self-employed— 
other than farmers, ministers, physi- 
cians, lawyers, dentists, osteopaths, vet- 
erinarians, chiropractors, optometrists, 
Christian Science practitioners, archi- 
tects, naturopaths, funeral directors, 
professional engineers, and certified, 
registered, licensed, or full-time practic- 
ing public accountants. 

Other groups afforded the protection 
of the system, beginning January 1, 1951, 
are regularly employed domestic work- 
ers, regularly employed agricultural 
workers, employees of nonprofit organ- 
izations, State and local government em- 
ployees other than those covered by a 
retirement system, certain Federal em- 
ployees not covered by another retire- 
ment system established by Federal law, 
certain life insurance and wholesale 
salesmen, certain agent drivers and com- 
mission drivers, and certain industrial 
workers. Employment and self-employ- 
ment in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands are covered by the 1950 amend- 
ments. Also, employment performed 
outside the 48 States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands by American citizens 
for American employers is now covered 
employment as well as employment on 
certain American aircraft regardless of 
the citizenship of the employee render- 
ing the service. 

ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


The 1950 amendments made extensive 
revisions in the requirements for eligi- 
bility for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefit payments. An old-age in- 
surance benefit is now payable at age 65 
if the worker is fully insured and does 
not earn in excess of $50 per month in 
covered employment. At age 75 such 
individual may earn any amount in 
covered employment and still receive 
benefit payments. Formerly, earnings 
of $15 or more a month in covered em- 
ployment disqualified an individual from 
receiving benefits for that month. 
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By providing a new start in eligibility 
requirements, the 1950 amendments 
have made it much easier for an older 
individual to qualify for benefits. This 
new start modifies the definition of the 
required fully insured status for old-age 
insurance benefits. Prior to the 1950 
amendments, an individual to be fully 
insured, so as to be eligible for old-age 
benefits, had to have either (a) calen- 
dar quarters of coverage at least equal 
to one-half the number of calendar 
quarters elapsing since 1936 and before 
attainment of age 65, or (b) 40 calendar 
quarters of coverage. Under the 1950 
amendments, to have a fully insured 
status an individual is required to have 
quarters of coverage for only one-half 
the number of calendar quarters elaps- 
ing since 1950—with a minimum of 6 
quarters of coverage required—but such 
calendar quarters of coverage may in- 
clude those earned prior to 1951 and 
also those earned after attainment of 
age 65. A quarter of coverage is ac- 
quired if an individual has at least $50 
in taxable wages in the January-March, 
April-June, July-September, or October- 
December period; for the self-employed, 
income of $400 in a year is required for 
four quarters of coverage. 

The sharp reduction in the number 
of quarters of coverage required for fully 
insured status for older workers under 
the 1950 amendments as compared with 
the former law is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 






Age in first half of 1951 
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BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Under the 1950 amendments benefit 
payments for beneficiaries on the rolls 
in September 1950 were increased about 
77 percent on the average by means of 
a conversion table. Examples of the in- 
crease in individual amounts are shown 
in the following table: 

If primary insurance The primary insur- 
benefit under old ance amount un- 


law was— der new law is— 
GON cntitideinnndiiinttwonnniid $20. 00 
£5... .cmcnieesibenbdnunnsinenne 30. 00 
Ti inpepenapnededintenhnmanmene 37.00 
Dehomieinaamnoonmeraneee 46. 50 
Pekan aiaeatnmettap 54.00 
Deipatictidennsinemeinnsdsdinaae 59. 20 
Cla direrenbsidnemninintiennctiphiegl 64.00 
Oe Si inerteeninntn een 68. 50 


Individuals who meet the eligibility re- 
quirements and who retire after August 
1950 without six quarters of coverage 
earned after 1950 also have their benefit 
payments increased in accordance with 
the above table. Individuals retiring in 
the future with six quarters of coverage 
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obtained after 1950 may use the “new 
start” average-wage method for deter- 
mining their benefit amounts if such 
method provides a _ higher benefit 
amount than by use of the aforemen- 
tioned conversion table. For such in- 
dividuals the wages earned prior to 1951 
are disregarded, and the average wage 
for benefit purposes is computed for the 
period elapsing after 1950. The benefit 
amount is computed under the following 
formula: 50 percent of the first $100 of 
the average monthly wage, plus 15 per- 
cent of the next $200. Thus, if an in- 
dividual’s average wage after 1950 is 
$300, the monthly old-age insurance 
amount is $80, if the average wage is 
$200, the benefit amount is $65, and so 
forth. Individuals retiring in the next 
few years and using the “new start’ 
average-wage method will have their 
benefit payments about doubled on the 
average as compared to what they would 
have received under the old law. 

It should be noted that an amount 
equal to one-half the old-age insurance 
benefit payable to the retired worker 
is also provided for his wife at age 65. 
Thus, if the worker is entitled to the $80 
maximum benefit per month, under the 
new-start method, his wife will receive 
$40, or a total payment to both of $120. 
Similarly, one-half the old-age insurance 
amount payable to a retired worker un- 
der the conversion table method out- 
lined above is provided his wife at age 65. 

It is too early to evaluate the full effect 
of the higher benefit level of the 1950 
amendments. The new-start average 
wage method for computing benefits, 
which requires 6 quarters of coverage 
obtained after 1950, is not presently re- 
flected in payments to beneficiaries. 
Moreover, beneficiaries now on the rolls 
who did not meet the eligibility require- 
ments under the old law—see table 
above—are entitled to small benefit pay- 
ments only, because they have been in 
covered employment for relatively short 
periods of time. However, the following 
table does indicate to some extent the 
change in benefit payments to retired 
workers, to their wives, and to aged wid- 
ows and parents of deceased workers 
between August 1950—when the provi- 
sions of the old law were in effect—and 
January 1951. This table also reflects 
the rise in the number of beneficiaries 
under the liberalized eligibility require- 
ments of the 1950 amendments. 

OASI benefit payments to retired workers 
and other aged beneficiaries, August 1950 
and January 1951' 


TOTAL 
: Amount 
Number | (thousands) 
SIE WR cciecisicntdisns 2, 143, 450 $49, 452 
January 1951........<coccece 2, 716, 743 105, 271 
Net increase.......... 573, 293 55, 819 


! This table does not include payments to all OASI 
beneficiaries—excluded are benefit payments to children 
and also, except as noted in footnote 2, benefit payments 
to mothers with child beneficiaries in their care. Pay- 
ments were made to 2,967,055 beneficiaries of all ages for 
August 1950 and the amount of payments totaled $61,640,- 
651, as compared to 3,605,235 beneficiaries and total 
payments of $130,882,816 for January 1951, 
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OASI benefit payments to retired workers 
and other aged beneficiaries, August 1950 
and January 1951—Continued 


RETIRED WORKERS 


Amount 
































Number (thousands) Average 
August 1990. ......... 1, 405, 592 $37, 052 $26. 33 
January 1951......... 1, 850, 207 80, 584 43. 55 
Net increase... 444, 615 43, 532 17. 22 
| 
WIVES ? 
August 1950.......... | 425, 604 $5,950 | $12. 98 
January 1951......... 532, 187 12, 477 23. 45 
Net increase....| 106, 583 | 6, 527 | 9. 47 
WwIDoOws * 
August 1950.......... 207, 999 $6, 252 $20. 8 
January 1951......... 319, 472 11, 664 36. 51 
Net increase...) 21, 473 5, 412 15. 53 
PARENTS 
August 1950. ......... 14, 255 $198 $13. 86 
January 1951......... 14, 877 546 36. 67 
348 | 22. 81 


Net inerease....| 622 


2 The January 1951 figures include some wives under 
age 65 who have entitled children in their care, estimated 
at iess than 10,000; the January 1951 figures also include 
a very small number of dependent husbands of retired 


women workers for whom payments were authorized 
for the first time by the 1950 amendments. 
3 The January 1951 figures include a very small number 


of dependent widowers of deceased women workers for 
whom payments were authorized for the first time by the 
1950 amendments. 


Source: Preliminary data of the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, 


ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS 


What additional amendments are 
needed to improve the protection af- 
forded by the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system against want in old age, 
would, of course, depend upon the objec- 
tive of the sponsors of the amendments. 
There are those who believe the 1950 
amendments went too far. On the other 
hand, those advocating universal cover- 
age point out that less than 45,000,000 
jobs are covered by the system today, 
and that any system falling short of 
providing universal coverage is inequita- 
ble to those individuals excluded from 
the system, 

It is assumed that the objective is to 
have the coverage of the system broad- 
ened to the fullest extent practicable, as 
has been recommended by the Advisory 
Council on Social Security of the Senate 
Committee on Finance of the Eightieth 
Congress. The Council said: 

The basic protection afforded by the con- 
tributory social insurance system under the 
Social Security Act should be available to 
all who are dependent on income from work. 
The character of one’s occupation should not 
force one to rely for basic protection on pub- 
lic assistance rather than insurance. (Old- 
age and survivors insurance, S. Doc. No, 
149, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 6.) 

FURTHER EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


Farmers make up the largest group 
still excluded from the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. Administra- 
tive difficulties in covering farm oper- 
ators no longer appear to be a barrier, 
as the 1950 amendments provide for cov- 
erage of most urban self-employed who 
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will report their net earnings and pay a 
social-security tax for the first time when 
filing their income-tax return for 1951. 
Coverage of farmers could be accom- 
plished by the same method without re- 
quiring any more record-keeping than 
is now necessary for income-tax pur- 
poses. 

The self-employed professional group 
now excluded from coverage could be 
brought under the system in the same 
manner as other self-employed individ- 
uals. These professional groups were 
excluded under the 1950 amendments, on 
the request of the representatives of the 
excluded groups. The principal argu- 
ment in favor of exclusion from the sys- 
tem was that members of professions 
generally do not retire as early as do 
wage earners, but often continue to prac- 
tice their profession up until a very ad- 
vanced age. In favor of coverage it can 
be argued, however, that the old-age and 
survivors insurance system affords pro- 
tection to survivors upon the death of 
the covered individual and that the pos- 
sibility of involuntary retirement be- 
cause of disablement makes the protec- 
tion of the system desirable for profes- 
sional groups. 

Regularly employed domestic work- 
ers are covered by the 1950 amendments, 
“Regularly employed” is defined as em- 
ployment by a single enrployer for at 
least 24 days in a calendar quarter with 
cash wages of $50 for services in the 
quarter. Thus, workers who are em- 
ployed by a number of employers for 1 
day each week are excluded from cover- 
age. Such workers need the protection 
of the system as much, if not more, than 
those who are regularly employed by a 
single employer for 24 days in a calendar 
quarter. As experience is gained from 
the coverage of the regularly employed 
domestic workers—the first tax returns 
for this group are due in April 1951—it 
may be feasible to extend the system 
with respect to domestic service. 

Regularly employed workers on farms 
are covered by the 1950 amendments. A 
farm worker is regularly employed if he 
has continuous service for one employer 
for a calendar quarter and then works 
for the same employer on a full-time 
basis for at least 60 days and earns cash 
wages of at least $50 in the next suc- 
ceeding calendar quarter. 

It is obvious that under this definition 
the coverage of farm workers is limited 
to those employed by a single farmer 
over a substantial period of time. To 
come under the system, a farm laborer 
must be employed by the same employer 
for at least 5 months out of a 6-month 
period. Thus, many farm workers will 
never be able to obtain the necessary 
insured status for old-age insurance 
benefits and will have to depend upon 
public assistance in their old age if they 
are in need. A broadening of coverage 
Yor workers on farms would decrease the 
Federal and State costs of old-age as- 
sistance in the agricultural States and 
enable more agricultural workers to as- 
sist in financing the cost of their old-age 
security by making contributions dur- 
ing their working lifetime. 
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State and local government employees 
not under a retirement system are af- 
forded coverage by the 1950 amendments 
at the option of the State. H. R. 6000 
as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives would have permitted old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage of State 
and local employees even though they 
were under a retirement system, provid- 
ing the employees and beneficiaries un- 
der the State or local system elected 
coverage by a two-thirds majority of 
those participating in a written referen- 
dum. This provision was deleted from 
the bill by the Senate Committee on 
Finance. The exclusion from old-age 
and survivors insurance of all State and 
local employees who are uuder a retire- 
ment system means that individuals em- 
ployed by a State or local unit of gov- 
ernment for insufficient period of time 
to obtain retirement benefits are denied 
an opportunity to build up credits under 
the basic Federal system during the 
period of governmental employment, and 
thus they may be ineligible for any bene- 
fits in their old age. Further considera- 
tion of the principle, as contained in 
H. R. 6000 as passed by the House of 
Representatives of permitting duplicate 
coverage of State and local employees 
may be desirable. Moreover, similar 
duplicate coverage for Federal em- 
ployees—under civil-service retirement 
and old-age and survivors insurance— 
may be desirable. A study to determine 
the best method of providing such dupli- 
cate coveragc was advocated by the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security to the 
Senate Committee on Finance of the 
Eightieth Congress—United States Con- 
gress, Senate, Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, a report to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance from the Advisory 
Council on Social Security, Eightieth 
Congress, second session, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 149, page 20. 

The 1950 amendments provided wage 
credits of $160 for each month of service 
in the Armed Forces during the period 
September 16, 1940, to July 24, 1947, in- 
clusive. These wage credits are used for 
determining whether a veteran has the 
required insured status for him, his de- 
pendents, or his survivors to be entitled 
to benefit payments. Moreover, the 
credits are used in computing the 
amount of benefit payments as if the vet- 
eran’s military or naval service had been 
covered employment for which he re- 
ceived wages of $160 per month. No 
credits are provided, however, for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces engaged in the 
Korean conflict. To provide equal treat- 
ment for these members of the Armed 
Forces as was provided for those serving 
in World War II, the Social Security Act 
needs to be amended. Unless this is 
done, the rights acquired from civilian 
employment covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance may be lost entirely or 
the amount of benefits payable in old 
age or upon death may be decreased be- 
cause an individual has served in the 
Armed Forces. The act could be amend- 
ed to provide automatic wage credits for 
service rendered after a stated date as 
was provided by the 1950 amendments 
for World War II veterans, or else all 
service in the Armed Forces could be 
brought under old-age and survivors in- 
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surance on a permanent basis. Under 
the latter method service in the Armed 
Forces could become the same as civilian 
employment for old-age and survivors 
insurance purposes, with contributions 
to the system being deducted from indi- 
vidual member’s service pay as if he had 
remained in covered civilian employ- 
ment. The Federal Government would 
in turn pay the employer's share. This 
latter method was recommended by the 
advisory council on social security to 
the Senate Committee on Finance— 
ibidem, pages 24-25. 
FURTHER INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


The increase in benefit payments of 
about 77 percent on the average for ben- 
eficiaries on the old-age and survivors 
insurance rolls in September 1950 ap- 
peared more adequate at the time the 
1950 amendments were enacted into 
law—August 1950—than under present 
conditions. As the cost of living rises, 
it becomes more apparent that a revision 
upward in the benefit level is necessary 
if the beneficiaries are to be enabled to 
maintain the standard of living intended 
by the Congress when the 1950 amend- 
ments were being considered. However, 
the establishment of a higher benefit 
level, without also extending the system 
to cover all jobs and to provide for the 
aged already retired who do not meet the 
eligibility requirement for old-age bene- 
fits, would result in greater inequalities 
for those excluded from participation in 
the system. 

What exclusion from coverage of the 
job in which an older worker is employed 
may mean under present law is indicated 
in the following example. Assume an 
individual was 6312 years of age or older 
prior to January 1951 and he works in a 
covered job throughout 1951 and the first 
6 months of 1952 with earnings of $300 
or more per month. He will be eligible 
upon retirement to a monthly benefit of 
$80 for himself. Moreover, his wife, if 
aged 65, will be entitled to $40 per 
month. Yet the employee’s share of the 
social-security tax under these circum- 
stances would amount to only $81. The 
employer’s share of the tax would be the 
same or a total employee-employer con- 
tribution of $162. Thus more than the 
total amount paid by the employee and 
his employer would be paid out in bene- 
fits to the worker and his wife in the 
first 3 months that they were on the 
rolls. For the older worker who has not 
been in covered employment, only public 
assistance is available upon his retire- 
ment, if he can meet the need test of the 
State of his residence. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS FOR ALL GROUPS AT AGE 60 


Proposals have been made to elimi- 
nate the Federal Government's responsi- 
bility for grants-in-aid to the States for 
old-age assistance and to establish a Fed- 
eral system of payments for all aged in 
the Nation regardless of need. These 
proposals sometimes take the form of ex- 
tending the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program to all those who are de- 
pendent upon income from work, or in 
other words, universal coverage. It has 
also been that coupled with 
universal coverage for the working popu- 
lation, provision should be made for the 
payment of benefits to the aged who have 
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retired from work without meeting the 
present eligibility requirements. Also, 
proposals have been made to abolish the 
State-Federal old-age assistance pro- 
gram and the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program and to substitute there- 
for a new Federal system for old-age se- 
curity. This plan is the sound one and 
is the one embodied in my bill, House pill 
2678, the Townsend plan. 

The sponsors of these various methods 
of meeting the economic hazards of old 
age, however, do agree that old-age as- 
sistance with its needs test that varies 
from State to State is not a satisfactory 
way to provide income to a large segment 
of the aged population of the Nation. In 
January 1951 more than 2,750,000 indi- 
viduals received old-age assistance at a 
cost of more than $120,000,000 to the 
Federal, State and local governments. 
The costs of the program have increased 
each year since it first began to operate 
in 1936. In 1940 total expenditures were 
less than $500,000,000, as compared to 
more than $1,500,000,000 in the fiscal 
year ending in June 1950. 

In addition to the rising costs of the 
program, the proponents of substitute 
proposals cite the sharp variation from 
State to State in payments to individuals 
as well as the difference in the number 
of people aided in proportion to popula- 
tion aged 65 or over. In January 1951 
the average payment for the United 
States was $43.40, with the high average 
payment being $81.23, in Colorado, and 
the low, $18.42, in Mississippi. Moreover, 
in 1950 the number of aged individuals 
on the rolls in proportion to the esti- 
mated population aged 65 and over the 
State varied from more than 80 per 100 
to less than 10 per 100. Thus, the ade- 
quacy of old-age assistance often de- 
pends upon where a needy aged person 
happens to reside, rather than on the ex- 
tent of his need for aid, 

Under a plan to pay benefits to all 
groups at age 60, equitable treatment for 
all aged individuals could be provided. 
This, of course, could be provided, also, 
if the age requirement were retained at 
age 65. Moreover, by the extension of 
old-age and survivors insurance cover- 
age to all jobs and providing benefits for 
the retired workers now ineligible for 
benefits or by inaugurating a substitute 
plan for old-age and survivors insurance 
and old-age assistance, the inequitable 
position of those not now included under 
old-age and survivors insurance could be 
corrected. 

In support of a lower age requirement 
than the present 65 years, the United 
Mine Workers’ plan of paying benefits 
at age 60 is often cited, as is the civil- 
service retirement system which affords 
full benefits at age 62. 

Cited in opposition to the proposal are 
the increased costs that would be en- 
tailed. For example, under the present 
limited coverage of old-age and survivors 
insurance, the estimated cost of an age 
requirement of 60 years is estimated at 
2 percent of payroll on a level premium 
basis. Translated into terms of dollars, 
this would be equivalent to about $2,- 
500,000,000 per year on an average 
kLasis—somewhat less than this in the 
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early years of operation and somewhat 


more in the later years. It might be 
mentioned that the cost of the present 
law on a level premium basis is about 
6 percent of payroll, or about $7,500,- 
000,000 per year on an average basis— 
actually, only about $2,000,000,000 per 
year at the present time, and as much as 
$11,000,000,000 per year eventually. 

As to a proposal for a universal flat 
benefit payment of $50 per month for all 
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persons aged 60 and over, the total cost 
would range from about $11,000,000,000 
at the present time to about $19,000,- 
000,000 ultimately—in 50 years—with an 
average cost of about $17,000,000,000 per 
year. However, if this benefit were 
payable only to those who were not work- 
ing, the cost would be reduced to about 
$°,000,000,000 at present, ranging up to 
$16,000,000,000 per year eventually, and 
averaging about $14,000,000,000 per 
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year—estimated costs prepared by 
Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary, Social 
Security Administration, who was as- 
signed as Actuary to the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance when H. R. 
6000 was being considered by the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

The following table is of interest in a 
study of social security as now admin- 
istered: 


Old-age ass‘stance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 19511 


[Exclusive of vendor payments for medica! care and cases receiving only such payments] 





Payments to 












recipients 
December 1950 | January 1950 State semper 
Total in in recipients 
- Average —_ 
amount r Le 
— Amount 
= 
Total ?..... 2, 766, 866 |$120, 084, 486 | $43.40 | —0.1 +0, 1 —2 \ Montana a ac 132, 521 
SS | | | | | —_ — fontana......... 11, 777 
Alabama......... 1, 669,518 | 20.48) —.1 —.1 +4.3 || Nebraska. » 23, 128 
Alaska 85,116] 53.13} —,1 6.9 —7.1 || Nevada.......... 7 
Arizona... 758,676 | 52.16} +.5 +.2 +12.9 || New Hampshire. 7, 
Arkansas. 5 1, 785,316 | 25.89} (3) =, } +15.2 || New Jersey_...... 23, 925 
California. 272,576 | 18,468,728 | 67.76 +1.6 +2.5 —5.1 i New Mexico..... 10, 410 
Colorado 2. 51, 765 4, 205,083 | 81.2] +.3 +5.1 +14.6 || New York__.....] 117, 223 
Connecticu 19, 906 1,198, 266 | 60.20} +.1 +1.8 +9.1 || North C arolina_. 61, 602 
rare eer 6 1, 601 46,085 | 28.79; —.8 -1.0 -.9 i} — Dakota.. 9, 093 
stric o- | i iedcemenanerendon 122, 372 
lumbia........- 2, 836 126, 511 44. 61 +.7 +16. 6 +6.5 |} Oklahoma........ 99, 577 
Bb icnenedeen 69, 381 2,711,376 | 39.08] —.1 -.4 —.5 || Oregon...........} 23,621 
Georgia..........-} 102,073 2, 432,460 | 23.83] —.3 -.2 +8.8 || Pennsylvania....| 84,033 
Hawail........... 2,316 77,007 | 33.25] —.6 ay +.5 || Rhode Island... 10, 057 
DAS Seddecusnos 11, 453 535,112 | 46.72) +.1 -.2 +.7 || South Carolina... 42, 288 
Scaccunccaid 119, 281 5,210,955 | 43.69} —.5 -.8 —8,9 || South Dakota....] 12, 225 
Indiana-.. 50, 917 1,809,153 | 35.53] —.5 12 —2.0 Tennessee. ....... 66, 345 
Iowa... 49, 221 2,424,482 | 49.26) —.2 -.1 +.6 || Texas. 224, 436 
Kansas. 39, 159 1,918,582] 48.99] —.4 -.7 —1,2 || Utah... 9, 923 
Kentucky. 67, 440 1,376,781 | 20.41] —.5 -.7 +6.8 || Vermont. J 6, 967 
isiana. 118, 208 5, 512,608 | 46. 63 —.5 -.6 —3.7 VIII cscnes 19, 743 
Maine 15, 301 655,679 | 42.85] —.1 @) +3.5 || Washington...... 73, 100 
Maryland 11, 793 435,952 | 36.97] —.3 +.1 —1,6 || West Virginia... 26, 807 
Massachusetts....) 102,084} 6,272,806 | 61.45) +.1 —.7 —3.5 || Wisconsin........ 52, 475 
Michigan........-. 97, 722 4,472,642 | 45.77) =—.5 —.5 —3.5 Wyoming........ 4,345 
Minnesota. ...... , 480 2,620,849 | 47.24] —.4 —1.0 = 6 || Puerto Rico ¢_.... 16, 387 
Mississippi......- 61,534] 1,133,397 | 18.42 | =—1.3 —5.8 3.6 \ Virgin Islands 4. 600 





Percentage change from— 
























Payments to 


Percentage change from— 


























recipients 
Total 
amount Average 
— Amount — Amount 
$5, 731, 969 | $43. 25 -.1 —.1 | +2 +2.4 
624, 369 53. 04 a | +3.7 +1.¢ +2.8 
1, 002, 008 a —.6 —8 | —3, —4.1 
142, 196 1.97 —.2 —.5 | +6.6 +2.6 
342, 727 46. 03 —.2 —.1 | +2. +H.8 
1, 144, 101 47.82 —.7 —.7 | —1.3 —3.5 
392, 228 37.68 | +1.3 +1.2 | +3. +8,7 
6, 388, 507 54. 33 —.2 +1.7) —2.3 —2.6 
1, 367, 864 22. 20 +.1 +.2) +5.6 +7.9 
452,627} 49.78) +.2 +.7 | +1.9 +7.4 
5,475,386 | 44.74 | —1.1 =n =3.7 —7.7 
4,499,468 | 45.19} —.3 —.4/) =1.6 -i4. 
1, 226, 423 51. 92 —.5 —.6) +11 —.6§ 
3, 234, 350 38. 49 —.6 -14) -9%7 -12,8 
450, 538 44.50 -.4 —.7)—-L4 —4,.2 
1, 49, 175 24. 81 +.3 +.5 |) +5.7 +13. 6 
481,126 | 39.36 @) @) +.5 +1.5 
1, 994, 725 30. 07 —.4 —1.0) +65 +3. 2 
7, 352, 423 32. 76 +.4 +.2 | +1.9 —-21 
y 45. 65 —.4 +1.9) —2.1 -—11 
249, 720 35, 84 +.4 +8) +3.0 +5.4 
427,251 | 21.64 -.4 —.1)+3.8 +6. 1 
4, 501, 732 61, 58 —.6 —1.6 | +1.3 —3.2 
710, 157 2H, 49 —.6 —10 | +24 —.2 
2,220,654 | 42.32| —.2 -.5 9 —.1 
246, 559 56. 75 -.1 —.5},4+2.8 +5.9 
122, 902 7.50) —.4 TM Ticckeniabbdiindins 
6,459 | 10.76) +1.7 PEA Dicesctebetewens o 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1951, p. 21. 
2 Includes 4,047 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to these recipients. 


All data subject to revision. 


Rico and the V irgin Islands, for which January data are not available. 
§ Decrease 


of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Represents data for December 1950. 


Mr. Speaker, as shown from this report 
on the social-security program now in 
force together with the amendments 
adopted by the Congress in 1950 we have 
failed to solve the problem of social se- 
curity for the aged of America and par- 
ticularly those who do not come under 
the program of insured workers. It fol- 
lows that a program as sponsored by the 
Townsend organization and embodied in 
my bill, H. R. 2678, is more equitable and 
in the long run would involve less ex- 
pense and would bring within its protec- 
tion all of the elderly citizens of the 
United States 60 years of age and over 
who are in need. 

The objective of this legislation is to 
provide every adult citizen in the United 
States with equal basic Federal insur- 
ance, to permit retirement with benefits 
at the age of 60, and to cover total disa- 
bility from whatever cause for certain 
citizens under 60; to give protection to 
widows with children; to provide an 
ever-expanding market for goods and 
services through the payment and dis- 
tribution of such benefits in ratio to the 
Nation’s steadily increasing ability to 
produce with the cost of such benefits to 
be carried by every citizen in proportion 
to the income privileges he enjoys. 
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Such a program would obviate the 
haphazard provisions of the existing 
social-security law which gives protec- 
tion and coverage to selected groups of 
aged citizens but leaves millions of other 
aged equally in need completely out of 
protection. On the other hand the exist- 
ing social security plan is financed by 
contributions which really are provided 
by all of the citizens since the cost of 
production must include all expenses, in- 
cluding those contributed by employers 
and employees for social security. 

I trust that all Members of the House 
who are interested in dealing fairly with 
these aged citizens and giving equal pro- 
tection to all, will sign discharge petition 
4 and bring out for consideration this all- 
inclusive Federal social security program 
for the aged. 

(Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include certain tables and 
extraneous matter.) 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S STATEMENT IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE SIGNING OF 
THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 


Such payments are made without Federal participation. 


Excludes Puerto 


include the statement made by the Presi- 
dent yesterday in connection with the 
signing of the amendments to the De- 
fense Production Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


I have reluctantly signed S. 1717, the De- 
fense Production Act amendments of 1951, 
which was passed by the Congress yester- 
day. 

Unless this measure had become law, the 
powers necessary for carrying out our de- 
fense program would have expired tonight. 

This new act continues, with little change, 
the Government's authority to control pro- 
duction, channvl materials, and aid busi- 
ness in the interest of national defense. To 
some extent, the new act strengthens these 
powers, particularly with respect to aids for 
small business. a 

The act also continues rent control and 
permits recontrol of rents in certain critical 
areas. The production and rent provisions 
of the act are thus relatively adequate, 
though they do not meet all our needs. 

But the inflation control provisions of the 
act are gravely deficient. If these had been 
the only provisions of the act, I would have 
vetoed it. We will not be able tc hold down 
rising prices with this act, and I am going 
to ask the Congress to amend it to give us 
adequate controls, 
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This act will do great harm to our price 
and wage controls. The full extent of the 
damage cannot be determined until the ex- 
ecutive agencies have had sufficient time to 
study the legislation in detail. Many of the 
new provisions are complicated and vague 
and it has not been possible, in the brief 
time since Congress passed the law, to esti- 
mate fully all of its effects on present price 
ceilings and on the administration of price 
control, 


HIGHER PRICES PREDICTED 


But it is already clear that the principal 
effect of the new amendments will be to 
raise ceiling prices for the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the retailer. Moreover, the 
act prohibits further roll-backs in the price 
of beef, and makes effective roll-backs on 
other vital cost-of-living commodities prac- 
tically impossible. In general, the act will 
roll price ceilings forward from their present 
levels, pushing them up to heights that we 
cannot yet foresee. 

Furthermore, the act greatly increases and 
complicates the administrative difficulties of 
price control. As a result, even after prices 
have reached the new and higher levels which 
the law requires, we may not be able to keep 
them from going still higher. One of the 
worst provisions of the act, the Butler-Hope 
amendment, wipes out slaughter quotas on 
beef, thus encouraging the return of black 
markets. 

Another provision of the act which will 
operate against the interest of the American 
people is the Capehart amendment. This 
complicated amendment will force price ceil- 
ings up on thousands of commodities, clear 
across the board. It is like a bulldozer, 
crashing aimlessly through existing pricing 
formulas, leaving havoc in its wake. 

If we are to prevent the weakening of our 
economy, we must change these provisions 
and others just as bad. As soon as the ex- 
ecutive agencies can complete their study. 
I intend to urge Congress to revise and 
strengthen this law, point by point, to give 
us the tools we need to fight inflation. 

I understand that several Members of the 
Congress, recognizing the deficiencies of this 
act, have already introduced legislation to 
restore authority for slaughtering quotas. 
This is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion. But it is only one of the respects in 
which this law needs immediate improve- 
ment. 

In future months, as our defense produc- 
tion takes a larger and larger share of our 
output, we have to expect that pressure on 
prices will ‘ncrease. Only a tremendous drop 
in private investment or consumer spending 
could keep rising expenditures for defense 
from bringing on new pressures toward 
higher prices. And these pressures could be 
aggravated, at any time, by a change for the 
worse in the international situation. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 


To the extent that this act permits prices 
and the cost of living to rise, it will be neces- 
sary to allow reasonable adjustments in 
wages. We cannot ask the working people of 
this country %o reduce their standard of 
living just to pay for the higher profits this 
act provides for business. And then we 
would be caught in another price-wage spiral. 

If we are to prevent a serious drop in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, we must have 
a good, strong price-control law to help us 
through the period ahead. Without that 
kind of law, we cannot protect ourselves 
from the frightful damage of renewed in- 
fiation. 

S. 1717 is not that kind of law. It is a 
law that will push prices up. It is a law that 
will increase the costs of business and the 
cost of our defense program to the taxpayer. 
It is a law that threatens the stability of our 
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economy in the future. Moreover, it pre- 
vents us from giving any further price relief 
to the millions of consumers already penal- 
ized by the price rises in the fall of 1950. 

We should never forget that more than 
half the families in this country had no in- 
creases in income during 1950; some of them 
actually had their incomes reduced last year. 
To all these people, inflation is not a theoreti- 
cal problem for the future, but a real prob- 
lem and a terrible deprivation right now. 

These families and all our other families 
need real protection against inflation. The 
Government will not be able to give them 
such protection unless and until the Con- 
gress repairs the damage done by this new 
act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix to the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. Bry- 
son) and to include an article from Time 
magazine entitled “The General” which 
is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $184.50. 

Mr. RuHopEs and to include a magazine 
article. 

Mr. ZaBLOcKI in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Pickett (at the request of Mr. 
Witson of Texas) and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD and to include an ar- 
ticle taken from Fortune magazine en- 
titled “The Arrival of Henry Kaiser,” 
which is estimated by the Public Printer 
to cost $272. 

Mr. VELDE in two instances. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, 

Mr. JoHNSoN (at the request of Mr. 
Cote of New York) in two instances. 

Mr. Baker and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Wrt.raMs of Mississippi to revise 
and extend the remarks he expects to 
make in the Committee of the Whole 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Battey to include the transcript 
of a radio address by O. R. Strackbein 
under the caption “Czechoslovak trade 
and Mr. Oatis.” 

Mr. Brooks in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HEsELTON to revise and extend the 
remarks he expects to make in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole during the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3298 and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lane in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BAKEWELL (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIn of Massachusetts). 

Mr. Bunce (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
TIN of Massachusetts). 

Mr. LarcapveE in four instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter, , 

Mr. Situ of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jupp in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Keatinec in three instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Boykin and to include a state- 
ment by John R. Steelman. 

Mr. O’Hara to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee to- 
day and include certain excerpts from 
telegrams. 


AUGUST 1 


Mr. McCormack and to include a let- 
ter received from Alexander J. Chapli- 
kas, president of the American Lithua- 
nian Council, together with an accom. 
panying resolution. 

Mr. BENDER. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. DOLLINGER (at the request of Mr. 
HELLER), Tuesday through Friday, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Grant (at the request of Mr. An- 
DREWs), from August 1 to August 10, on 
account of official business. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED. 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 629. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted land on the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation, Mont.; 

H.R 4329. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 303. Joint resolution to provide 
housing relief in the Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa flood disaster emergency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, August 2, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


670. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of claims paid 
pursuant to the Federal Tort Claims Act as 
amended (28 U. S. C.); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

671. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
use of the incompleted submarine Ulua as 
a target for explosive tests, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

672. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $2,431,000 for the 
Displaced Persons Commission (H. Doc. No, 
215); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

673. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to extend 
the authority of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to appoint and employ retired 
officers without affecting their retired status”; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. Ninth Inter- 
mediate Report of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, a 
report on the flood-stricken areas of Kansas 
and Missouri and the necessity for appro- 
priate Federal action to prevent similar dis- 
asters (Rept. No. 779). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 285. Joint resolution 
to authorize appropriate participation by the 
United States in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversay of the 
establishment of the United States Military 
Academy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
780). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 3176. A bill to amend the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the coinage 
of 60-cent pieces to commemorate the life 
and perpetuate the ideals and teachings of 
Booker T. Washington,” approved August 7, 
1946; without amendment (Rept. No. 782). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Senate Joint Resolution 78. Joint 
resolution to make the restrictions of the 
Federal Reserve Act on holding office in a 
member bank inapplicable to M. S. Szymczak 
when he ceases to be a member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 781). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. R. 5020. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy and provide for the defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States by furnish- 
ing assistance to friendly nations in the 
interest of international security; to the 
Committee cn Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 5021. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make certain require- 
ments in the sale of national forest timber 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

F. R. 5022. A bill to provide payment for 
property losses resulting from the 1951 floods 
in the States of Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 6023. A bill to prohibit the con- 
struction, operation, or maintenance of any 
project for the storage or delivery of water 
within or affecting any national park or 
monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H.R. 5024. A bill to authorize the charging 
of tolls to cover the maintenance, repair, and 
operation of the Delaware Memorial Bridge 
and its approaches after the establishment 
of a sinking fund for amortization of the 
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cost of such bridge and approaches; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. GREENWOOD: 

H. R. 5025. A bill to amend section 201 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, by 
adding thereto a new subsection authorizing 
financial contributions to the States for the 
purpose of providing compensation for injury 
or death sustained by any person serving in 
the United States Civil Defense Corps; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 5026. A bill to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 to provide for 
Federal contributions to enable the States 
to provide compensation for members of the 
United States Civil Defense Corps suffering 
injuries or death in performing their duties; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 5027. A bill to provide an increased 
penalty for the importation of narcotic 
drugs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 5028. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of housing for workers to be em- 
ployed at the Naval Shipyard, Bremerton 
(Puget Sound), Wash.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 5029. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to increase the criminal penalty 
provided for persons convicted of gathering 
or delivering certain defense information to 
aid a foreign government in time of peace; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5030. A bill to prevent subversive in- 
dividuals and organizations from appearing 
as surety for bail in criminal cases; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5031. A bill to require the Attorney 
General to compile and maintain a list of 
subversive organizations; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5032. A bill to provide for the deten- 
tion and prosecution of Communists and 
former Communists, to provide that peace- 
time espionage may be punished by death, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 5033. A bill to amend the Housing 
Act of 1950 to equalize the benefits of vet- 
erans to that of nonveterans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H. J. Res. 305. Joint resolution to provide 
Federal aid and financial assistance to local 
agencies to enable them to provide perma- 
nent housing for persons left homeless in 
disaster areas; to che Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. Res. 364. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of foundations and other comparable 
organizations; to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 5034. A bill for the relief of John 
Vassilatos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 5035. A bill for the relief of J. Hibbs 
Buckman and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., ex- 
ecutors of the estate of A. Raymond Raff, 
deceased; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 5036. A bill for the relief of Jacob J. 
Schaftenaar; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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Tuurspay, Aveust 2, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridi- 
an, on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. J. Arthur Rinkel, minister, Cen- 
tral Methodist Church, Winona, Minn., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, father of all mankind, 
deepen our sense of relationship and 
accountability to Thee. Instill in our 
hearts a great love of truth, and en- 
lighten our minds that we may compre- 
hend the truth. Give us a longing for 
righteousness, believing that “Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation.” Save us 
from the follies we see in others and di- 
rect us in the path of wisdom. 

Bless, O God, all who guide the des- 
tiny of mankind in this trying hour, and 
may it please Thee to use our President, 
and all in authority with him, to lead 
our Nation and our world to peace in 
our time. 


“Save us from weak resignation 
To the evils we deplore. 
+ * . +. © 
Set our feet on lofty places, 

Gird our lives that they may be 
Garnered with all Christlike graces, 
In our fight to make men free. 
Grant us wisdom, grant us courage, 

That we fail not man nor Thee!” 


In the name of Christ. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, August 1, 1951, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on August 1, 1951, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 263. An act to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the appre- 
hension and detention of insane persons in 
the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 27, 1904, as 
amended; and 

8. 673. An act to permit the exchange of 
land belonging to the District of Columbia 
for land belonging to the abutting property 
owner or owners, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. ‘KEeravuver, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committees on 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
were authorized to meet this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. Hoey, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, sitting in joint session, were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate this afternoon, 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


REPORT OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 198) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am transmitting herewith the 
twelfth report of the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration created by the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public Law 
472, 80th Cong.), approved April 3, 
1948. 

The report covers activities under the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (Title 
I of Public Law 472), as amended, as 
well as the programs of economic aid 
in the general area of China under the 
China Area Aid Act (title II of Public 
Law 535, 81st Cong.), and to the Re- 
public of Korea under the provisions 
of the Foreign Aid Appropriation Act 
of 1949 (Public Law 793, 80th Cong.) 
and Public Laws 430, 447, and 535, 
Eighty-first Congress. 

There is included in the appendix a 
summary of the status of the United 
States foreign relief program (Public 
Law 84, 80th Cong.) and the United 
States foreign aid program (Public 
Law 389, 80th Cong.). 

This report covers the quarter ended 
March 31, 1951. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE Howse, August 2, 1951. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF SEcTION 5136, Revisep StatT- 
UTES, RELATING TO UNDERWRITING OF 
CERTAIN SECURITIES 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 

posed legislation to further amend section 

5136 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 

with respect to underwriting and dealing in 

securities issued by the Central Bank for 

Cooperatives (with an accompanying paper); 

to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

APPOINTMENT AND EMPLOYMENT OF CERTAIN 

RETIRED OFFICERS 
A letter from the Administrator of the 

Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 

draft of proposed legislation to extend the 

authority of the Administrator of Veterans’ 

Affairs to appoint and employ retired offi- 

cers without affecting their retired status 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MISSOURI RIVER 
STATES COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions adopted at 
the Missouri River States committee 
meeting. 

The distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. CuHavez], chairman of the 
Public Works Committee of the Senate, 
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gave an excellent report on the devasta- 
tion and destruction which have oc- 
curred in the Missouri and Arkansas 
River basins during recent floods. 

The resolutions were adopted at a 
meeting of 2,000 residents from. the 
States in the affected areas. 

The economic loss of more than 
$1,000,000,000 has vividly portrayed the 
damage that has occurred during the 
past few weeks in this area and must not 
be allowed to occur again. 

These floods can be controlled, and 
proposals now before Congress must be 
commenced at the earliest possible date. 

I wish to personally express my ap- 
preciation for the splendid support that 
we in the flood area have received from 
the Members of Congress and our citi- 
zens generally. While the destruction 
has been great, and the rehabilitation 
program will no doubt be slow, the spirit 
of our citizens is undaunted. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE MISSOURI RIVER 
STATES COMMITTEE MEETING 


Whereas no nation in the world is rich 
enough to afford the flood loss in human life 
and property just suffered on the rivers of 
Kansas and Missouri; and 

Whereas we, the residents of the Missouri 
and the Arkansas River Basins, assembled 
here in Kansas City, Mo., this 25th day of 
July 1951, firmly believe that the tragedy 
of the floods of 1951 must never be repeated: 
Now, therefore, in order to prevent a recur- 
rence of the flood catastrophe, be it 

Resolved, That the people of the Missouri 
and Arkansas River Basins demand Federal 
appropriations to carry out the orderly and 
prompt completion of the authorized Pick- 
Sloan plan of flood control. It is further 
recommended that immediate appropria- 
tions should include funds sufficient to (1) 
start construction of the Tuttle Creek Reser- 
voir, (2) start construction on Gavins Point 
Dam, (3) assure the continuance of work on 
the Oahe Dam and all other dams now under 
construction, (4) insure immediate inaugu- 
ration of work on dams not under construc- 
tions, which include important flood-control 
features; it is further 

Resolved, That adequate funds immedi- 
ately should be made available to the Corps 
of Army Engineers for surveys and planning 
on authorized projects and flood hazard 
streams in the Missouri and Arkansas Basins 
as such surveys furnish necessary informa- 
tion for intelligent action; it is further 

Resolved, That there should be an immedi- 
ate start on the authorized flood-control 
projects at Wichita, Kans., and at Hutchin- 
son, Kans. In addition, construction of the 
Toronto Dam should be started at once; be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Kansas River Report 
of the Corps of Army Engineers should be 
immediately approved and authorized by the 
Congress of the United States. 


Resolved, That authorization of all recom- 
mended flood-control projects, not already 
authorized, be forthcoming immediately, so 
all projects in Kansas and Missouri will be 
in readiness for appropriations and con- 
struction, 


Resolved, That the people of the Missouri 
and Arkansas River Basins sincerely thank 
the Governors of the Missouri River States 
Committee for calling this meeting and the 
cities of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kans., together with their respective cham- 
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bers of commerce, for making facilities avail- 
able for their meeting. 


Resolved, That the people of the Missouri 
and Arkansas River Basins hereby commend 
the great work being done by the soil-con- 
servation districts, the balanced-farming 
program, and the work by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We believe that this 
work is a very worthy and necessary soil- 
management practice. Further, we believe 
it is not a substitute for flood-control reser- 
voirs and levees but is a most important sup- 
plementary measure; be it further 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend 
the immediate establishment of federally 
sponsored flood-protective insurance to be 
available at practical and reasonable cost to 
home owners, farmers, and all commercial 
institutions owning property in the flood 
plains of navigable rivers and their tribu- 
taries under the jurisdiction and control of 
the Federal Government. We believe this 
is imperatively essential to the prompt re- 
habilitation of the economic solvency of the 
flood-stricken valleys of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas; be it further 

Resolved, That this conference commends 
all governmental and voluntary relief agen- 
cies including the Congress of the United 
States for the interest which they have 
manifested in the provision of emergency 
relief and the rehabilitation of flood suf- 
ferers. We stress the fact that the magni- 
tude of the problems of relief and rehabili- 
tation cannot be adequately described or 
overstated. We therefore urge that every 
effort be made to effect a sound over-all 
organization of relief sources, both govern- 
mental and private, to the end that every 
essential need be promptly considered and 
available aid furnished. In that connection, 
we believe the provision of additional credit 
to flood sufferers is not an adequate answer 
to their cssential needs and that within sound 
limitations the Federal flood insurance pro- 
gram suggested in another resolution be 
given retroactive effect; be it further 

Resolved, That we highly commend the 
hundreds of individuals and communities 
all over the United States and Canada for 
their generous response to the call for help 
by the stricken area of Missouri and Kan- 
6as. 
For the resolutions committee: 

Z. R. Hoox, 
Manhattan, Kans., Chairman, 
LaMar PHILLIPs, 
Ottawa, Kans., Secretary. 

The following resolutions were submitted 
from group meetings directly to the general 
session and adopted. Time did not permit 
their being submitted through the resolu- 
tions committee: 

“It is petitioned that the Congress of the 
United States give immediate attention to 
increasing the aggregate amount of disaster 
loan funds available through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation above the 
present $40,000,000 limitation now provided 
for in the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act. It is believed that amount is vast- 
ly inadequate to meet the requirements of 
this type of financing in the Kansas-Missouri 
flood area, 

“H. GAvIN LEEDY, 
“Chairman.” 


“As a representative committee of agricul- 
tural producers of Missouri and Kansas, we 
wish to emphasize these points which were 
developed at the sectional meeting on emer- 
gency rehabilitation of flooded farm areas: 

“1. We strongly recommend that funds 
and equipment be made available to level 
farm land and remove debris in order that 
immediate and continued cultivation be 
made possible. We further urge funds be 


made available to the Engineers by the Con- 
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gress to rebuild the levees to the Engineers’ 
specifications. 

“2. We urge that funds and materials be 
made available immediately for the repair 
and rehabilitation of farm homes, farm 
buildings, fences and other equipment nec- 
essary to farming operations. We insist that 
in certain cases where necessary, this relief 
should be in the form of grants rather than 
loans. 

“3. We further urge that due consideration 
be given to the relocation of farmsteads 
where the buildings and equipment have 
been frequently damaged because of their 
present hazardous location. 

“4. It is of the utmost importance that 
emergency practices be added to the agri- 
cultural conservation dockets in each State 
to provide for the flood emergency situation 
which has developed. We recommend pay- 
ment at the rate of 80 percent of cost on the 
basis of immediate payment to the producer 
who installs these emergency practices. 

“5. We recommend that emergency loan 
programs of all types be liberalized to meet 
the needs of individual borrowers and 
amortization be based on the future earning 
power of the farm. 

“6. We respectfully ask that the Govern- 
ment make an immediate survey on the 
prospective need of grain for livestock feed 
in the counties in the disaster area; and that 
sufficient grain be set aside from the present 
Government stock to make it possible to 
maintain our present livestock herds. These 
funds to purchase the grain be made avail- 
able on a long-time amortized loan basis. 

“7, In conclusion, because of the great im- 
portance to the Nation of the Missouri River 
Basin as a leading agricultural and industrial 
area, we urge that sufficient Federal funds be 
made available to meet all needs of the com- 
prehensive program of which agriculture is 
an integral part.” 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
H. A. Prakcer, Chairman, 

The above resolutions were adopted by 
practically unanimous vote at this confer- 
ence, which was attended by more than 
1,200 registered persons principally from the 
flooded areas of Kansas and Missouri. 

Gov. VAL PETERSON, 


Chairman, 
Dan S. JONES, Jr., 
Secretary. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT PROVIDING 


INCOME-TAX DEDUCTIONS BY PRO- 
FESSIONAL MEN FOR RETIREMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived today from C. H. Crownhart, 
secretary of the Wisconsin State Medical 
Society and the Wisconsin Bar Associa- 
tion, two telegrams conveying the views 
of those distinguished groups on a pro- 
posed amendment to the Income Tax 
Code under which self-employed busi- 
ness and professional men could deduct 
from their income tax an amount which 
they would set aside for purposes of re- 
tirement. 

Over the years, there has been con- 
siderable discussion as to just how the 
self-employed can be assured equity in- 
sofar as taking care of their later years 
is concerned. They are not covered 
under the social-security system and ac- 
cordingly an amendment such as the one 
mentioned in these wires has long been 
discussed, 

I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
grams be printed in the Recorp at this 
point and be thereafter referred to the 
Senate Finance Committee for its care- 
ful consideration. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were referred to the Committee 
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on Finance and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Mapison, Wis., July 31, 1951, 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

During national meeting of American 
Medical Association the Wisconsin delegates 
at the request of many Wisconsin physicians, 
and with approval of our State society sub- 
mitted a resolution to the effect that the 
American Medical Association support 
amendments to the Income Tax Code permit. 
ting self-employed business and professional 
men, including partners and sole proprietors 
to set aside specified amounts of annual in- 
come for purposes of retirement with the 
amount so specified to be a deduction for 
Federal income-tax purposes. This will 
eliminate present discrimination against 
professional people in the formulation of 
pension claims. We understand that Ives 
amendment to H. R. 4473 under considera- 
tion by Finance Committee in Senate will 
effectuate the position of the State medical 
society and we urge your cooperation in 
securing favorable consideration of that 
amendment. 

C. H. Crownnakt, Secretary. 


MapiIson, Wis., August 1, 1951. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge all possible support of Ives amend- 
ment to H. R. 4473, now before Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. Amendment will for first 
time give income-tax recognition to personal 
retirement programs of self-employed, in- 
cluding professions. Present law an increas- 
ing penalty to self-employed and severe dis- 
crimination against professions in particular. 

WISCONSIN Bar ASSOCIATION, 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

S. 1020. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey for flood control and 
allied purposes of Las Vegas Wash and its 
tributaries, Las Vegas, Nev., and vicinity; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 605); 

8.1710. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain road right-of- 
way easements in De Kalb and Putnam Coun- 
ties, Tenn., to the State of Tennessee; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 606); 

H. R. 4332. A bill to authorize the city of 
Burlington, Iowa, to own, maintain, and op- 
erate a toll bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near said city; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 607); 

S. J. Res. 13. Joint resolution to change the 
name of the reservoir to be formed above 
Garrison Dam and known as Garrison Res- 
ervoir or Garrison Lake to Lake Thompson; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 608); and 

S. J. Res. 19. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the McNary Lock 
and Dam in the Columbia River, Oreg. and 
Wash., as Lake Umatilla; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 609). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. KNOWLAND: 
8S. 1948. A bill for the relief of Rodolfo P. 
De La Cerna; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
By Mr. CAPEHART: 
8. 1949. A bill for the relief of Hattie Truax 
Graham, formerly Hattie Truax; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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8. 1950. A bill to amend section 1 of Public 
Law 2, Seventy-third Congress, so as to pro- 
vide eligibility for pensions for certain 
widowers and for female veterans of World 
War I and World War II with dependent hus- 
bands; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 1951. A bill for the relief of Jaroslav, 
Bozena, Yvonka, and Jarda Ondricek; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S.1952. A bill to amend or repeal certain 
Government property laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

S. 1953. A bill for the relief of Midori Sugi- 

moto; to the Committee on the Judictary. 
By Mr. BENTON: 

S. 1954. A bill for the relief of Giobatta 

Menegon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LODGE (by request) : 

S. 1955. A bill for the relief of Joao Pinguel- 
Rodrigues; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. J. Res. 88. Joint resolution designating a 
7-day period beginning August 19, 1951, as 
National Clay Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim January 13 of each 
year as Stephen Foster Memorial Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT OF SUGAR ACT OF 1948— 

ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the junior Senator from California {Mr. 
Nixon], the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNow.anp], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn] be added 
as cosponsors on the bill (S. 1694) to 
amend and extend the Sugar Act of 1948, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, there 
has been quite a demand for this bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be reprinted with the names of all the 
sponsors added thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ASSISTANCE TO FRIENDLY NATIONS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. AIKEN (for himself and Mr. 
Moopy) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 1762) to promote the for- 
eign policy and provide for the defense 
and general welfare of the United States 
by furnishing assistance to friendly na- 
tions in the interest of international 
security, which was referred to the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, jointly, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1951—AMENDMENT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY § submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 4473) to provide 
revenue, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be prit.ted. 
ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 

PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous cone 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 
By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

Address entitled “Are We Losing Friends 
Abroad?” delivered by Senator BENNETT at 
the third annual Colgate Foreign Policy Con- 
ference, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., 
July 25, 1951. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Article entitled “Should the GOP Merge?” 
written by him and published in the July 28, 
1951, issue of Collier’s magazine. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Article entitled “Upward Price Trend Seen 
Under New Controls Act,” written by Senator 
Moopy. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

Letter from First Lt. Paul R. Teetor, Jr., 

an artillery officer serving in Korea. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

Editorial entitled “‘Tideland Myth,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of August 2, 
1951, having reference to the tideland oil 
question. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

Editorial entitled “Educators Advised,” 
published in Broadcasting magazine for July 
23, 1951, with reference to the contribution 
of television to educational processes. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “This Is a Republic; 
‘Democracy’ a Misnomer,” published in the 
Norristown (Pa.) Times-Herald of July 25, 
1951. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

Article by Arthur Krock, Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, on pro- 
posed tidelands legislation. 

Editorial by Paul C. Smith, editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle, regarding the truce 
in Korea. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

Article entitled “Are Family Allowances on 
the Way Out?” written by J. Benjamin Bey- 
rer, assistant professor of social work at the 
Florida State University and published in the 
magazine Public Welfare for April 1949. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 3298) to amend 
section 503 (b) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3298) to amend section 
503 (b) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


PRICING PRACTICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 719) to establish beyond 
doubt that, under the Robinson-Patman 
Act, it is a complete defense to a charge 
of price discrimination for the seller to 
show that its price differential has been 
made in good faith to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement provision 
is made for 4 hours of general debate, 
the time to be equally divided and to be 
controlled by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, and ask unanimous 
consent that the time consumed in the 
calling of the roll be charged to each 
side equally. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDFNT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Fourteen minutes were consumed in 
the quorum call, which time will be 
equally divided, 7 minutes to a side. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

In the debate on the pending bill the 
sponsors are repeatedly stressing that 
they are in favor of hard competition, 
and that they oppose the soft competi- 
tion which the Robinson-Patman Act 
allegedly encourages. They keep saying 
that in the course of competition some- 
one must get hurt. They keep saying 
that unless someone gets hurt, there is 
no competition. 

Mr. President, I think those argu- 
ments are specious and misleading. 
Certainly competition means that some 
individuals get hurt occasionally. That 
is a fact not subject to dispute. But 
that is not the real question here in- 
volved. The question is whether we shall 
permit competitors to be driven out of 
business on a vast scale; whether we 
shall permit one or a handful of com- 
petitors to destroy, not individual com- 
petitors, but the whole competitive 
structure of an industry; and whether 
we shall permit them to hurt others, not 
by fair, but by foul means. 

Furthermore, when the sponsois of 
the bill say that in competition some- 
one must get hurt, the question arises 
as to who shall get hurt. If the Sen- 
ate should have to choose—and I do not 
believe it does—between the thousands 
of independently owned and operated 
service stations in Detroit, on the one 
hand, and the Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana on the other, what would the Sen- 
ate’s choice be? Do the sponsors of Sen- 
ate bill 719 really believe that we have 
to worry about the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana? Or can we safely assume that 
the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana is per- 
fectly capable of taking care of itself? 

Do the sponsors really believe that 
the giants in our economy will be hurt 
if we prevent them from using unfair 
price discrimination as a means of driv- 
ing out their smaller competitors? 

No, Mr. President, I am convinced 
that Standard of Indiana will survive 
even if S. 719 is defeated; and I am 
equally convinced that thousands of in- 
dependents will die—or rather be mur- 
dered through predatory price discrimi- 
nation—if S. 719 is passed. Again I say, 
by all means let us have competition, 
but let us not permit big business, in the 
course of that competition, to drive out 
the small-business man on grounds other 
than superior efficiency. Again I say 
there is nothing in the law, as presently 
written, to prevent a firm from taking 
advantage of its superior efficiency, but 
there are safeguards in the law to pro- 
tect the small-business man from being 
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victimized by unjust and unfair price 
discrimination not based on demonstra- 
ble savings in cost. 

Mr. President, the choice before us is 
the same as that which faced Congress 
in 1936. The choice is simple: What 
kind of competition do we want, fair or 
unfair? Which competitor should we 
be concerned about protecting? The 
big fellow who can take care of himself 
or the little fellow who depends on the 
protection of Congress and who cannot 
hire high-priced and high-powered lob- 
byists to promote his interests? 

I yield 30 minutes to the junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. Benton). 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I won- 
der whether the proponents could use 
some time, perhaps 20 or 30 minutes, 
after the Senator from Connecticut has 
concluded his remarks? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
from Nebraska wish to use some time 
now before the Senator from Connecti- 
cut makes his address? 

Mr. WHERRY. No; it is perfectly 
agreeable to me for the Senator from 
Connecticut to speak now, and then 
have the proponents take 30 minutes. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, while 
the language of Senate bill 719 is simple 
and while its effect may sound not only 
harmless but sweetly reasonable, yet it 
would work one of the most profound 
cLanges in our antitrust laws dreamed of 
in recent years. 

The bill has many implications which 
were ably and fully brought out in de- 
bate yesterday. I do not propose to 
elaborate further on the major points 
thus developed, but I shall stress some 
fundamental questions which the bill 
raises about the future of free com- 
petitive enterprise—the future of the 
industrial and economic system which 
has made America in industria! produc- 
tivity the marvel of the modern world. 
My efforts are modest, as the subject is 
very broad and my time is limited. I 
shall principally stress points which in- 
terested me most in my brief period as 
acting chairman of the Small Business 
Committee’s subcommittee which has 
been holding hearings on this bill, 

If the lawyers who have guided me 
and in whom I have full confidence are 
correct, this bill is a dagger aimed at 
the heart of the Nation’s antitrust leg- 
islation. It is not even a sheathed dag- 
ger. It is an open invitation to collusive 
action among competitors to fix prices— 
and to fix them high and handsome— 
at the expense of the public, and, if 
charged with conspiracy under the anti- 
trust laws, with making deals to raise 
prices and eliminate competition, to 
avoid the penalties of the antitrust laws 
by pleading good faith. 

Mr. President, it is the results and 
consequences of such legislative action 
that I wish to discuss briefly, or shall I 
say two or three of the more important 
facets or consequences, 

Arnold Toynbee remarks in his mon- 
umental work, A Study of History, that 
there is not a single instance in the his- 
tory of the world where a civilization 
has been murdered; civilizations always 
commit suicide. Even when a civiliza- 
tion’s downfall has apparently come 
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from outside forces, Toynbee shows that 
external pressures merely revealed in- 
ternal weaknesses which antedated the 
crisis. 

Within our free-enterprise system, 
businessmen hold key positions. It is 
their actions which determine the rate 
of technical progress, the scale of op- 
erations, what will be produced, and how 
our resources are to be employed. They 
are not merely interpreters of market 
forces. They may be a creative force— 
imaginative, forward looking and en- 
terprising—or they may be a force of re- 
action looking to the past, to stability, 
to safety, to conservation, to escape from 
competitive pressure. 

Few of our businessmen are conscious 
of the great responsibility which rests 
upon the business community. This re- 
sponsibility grows from the sum total of 
its collective action. Our businessmen 
must learn to understand that history 
teaches us that if capitalism is destroyed, 
it is far more likely to be extinguished 
by a force from within than by an ag- 
gressor from abroad. 

Mr. President, the fate which the Brit- 
ish businessman has suffered is a flam- 
ing lesson for us all. Once before on 


the Senate floor I commented on Karl ° 


Marx’s telling observation that “a busi- 
nessman will commit suicide for a short- 
term profit.” The bill we are discussing 
today is a perfect illustration of this 
dictum of Marx, and particularly appli- 
cable to my own area of New England. 
My own immediate political problem in 
New England is a short-term one, as I 
run for office again next year, but I 
judge it to be my duty and indeed my 
privilege in this great office I hold—to 
fight against the suicide road of the 
short-term profit in spite of the urgings 
which have come to me from certain 
segments of the business community in 
New England and Connecticut. I shall 
continue to fight for the long-term sur- 
vival of the greatest system ever evolved 
for the encouragement of the productiv- 
ity and the wealth which may indeed 
ultimately make every man a king—or 
feel like one. I shall fight for long-term 
goals even if they mean the sacrifice of 
short-term profits. That is what is in- 
volved in the pending bill. 

The last time I discussed British so- 
cialism was in the debate on the floor 
on the Defense Production Act. I shall 
now seize this chance to discuss it at 
some length because it is an illustration 
of what lies at the end of the road 
should this bill be passed. 

British capitalism did not succumb 
when the Socialists took office in 1945 
but long before that. When I visited 
England in 1943, on a most memorable 
mission, the death rattle was in its 
throat. British capitalism started going 
under when competition ceased to be 
the driving and motivating force to stim- 
ulate efficiency and productivity; when 
competition was replaced by monopoly; 
when collusion, conspiracy and.restraint 
of trade were allowed to take the place 
of individual initiative and independent 
competitive enterprise. 

As the distinguished Conservative, 
British economist Keith Hutchison, has 
pointed out, in contrasting the American 


and British varieties of private enter- 
prise: 

In the United States, the passionate pub- 
lic resentment aroused by the great trusts 
led to remedial legislation which served as 
a check on monopoly even though it proved 
far from wholly effective. In Britain, per- 
haps because its industrialists were rather 
less blatant in their methods than their 
American counterparts, restrictive practices 
were subjected only to the mild curb of oc- 
casional public inquiry and criticism. Thus, 
British capitalism was permitted to become 
increasingly dependent on monopoly, a 
soothing drug but one that is both habit- 
forming and debilitating. In those years 
before World War I, in that glorious “nor- 
malcy,” private interprise, which to the 
outward eye was never more flourishing, was 
actually in many cases ceasing to be enter- 
prising and thereby depriving itself of its 
economic raison d'etre. All unwittingly, 
company directors in their board rooms, 
seeking hot-house shelter from the cold 
winds of competition, were preparing a fa- 
vorable seed-bed for socialism. 


That quotation is from a distinguished 
and conservative British economist. 

Mr. President, upon my return from 
England in the fall of 1943 I wrote an 
article for Life magazine. I dug up the 
article yesterday because in my argu- 
ment today I prefer my own quotations 
even to those of such an eminent Brit- 
ish economist as Dr. Hutchison. The 
editors of Life, in explaining the article 
in a box which accompanied it, made the 
following statement: 

Britons and Americans have talked war 
problems together; they have talked some 
about postwar relations. But few of them 
have talked about business—the ordinary, 
everyday business on which the future of the 
two countries is going to have to depend. 
Eric Johnston’s and WILLIAM BENTON’s visit 
to Britain, therefore, has unusual signifi- 
cance. As men representing American busi- 
ness, they were invited to England—by Brit- 
ain’s United States Ambassador, Lord Hali- 
fax—for the sole purpose of talking over 
postwar business problems with British 
businessmen, The visit was the first of its 
kind. 


I may say that Eric Johnston was at 
that time president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and I was the 
vice chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the war-born business organiza- 
tion founded by Secretary Jesse Jones 
on the advice of the Business Advisory 
Council and dedicated to the postwar 
problems of stimulating employment 
and production. 

By coincidence, today the former Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Committee for 
Economic Development, Mr. Scott 
Fletcher, is in the gallery. Mr. Fletcher 
is now president of the newly created 
Ford Foundation, in the field of adult 
education. 

¥ am going to read, Mr. President, 
some paragraphs from the article to 
which I have just referred. I never 
would have thought of writing the article 
except for Mr. Henry R. Luce. Although 
I often disagree with him—indeed the 
word “disagree” is sometimes far too 
mild—I embrace him as one of my oldest 
friends; and, manifestly, for all to see, 
he is one of the greatest editors of all 
time. Shortly after my return from this 
trip we visited and he, in his customary 


and, I may say, somewhat annoying 
way, asked all the questions and forced 
me inte much too much of the talking. 
Then he said, “Write it down; I'll publish 
it in Life.” 

In this article, Mr. Luce rrompted me 
to be more prophetic than I knew I could 
be, and, I am sure, more than he thought 
I would be. I spotted, back in 1943, the 
glacier-like force that was driving the 
British economy inevitably int. the arms 
of socialism. This was the first article 
in a major magazine in this country 
which called the turn. 

This trend, Mr. President, was fostered 
by the great private monopolies and car- 
tels. The very headline of my Life arti- 
cle reads, “Britain’s industrial leaders, 
driving on the left side of the economic 
road.” I led off the article with an ac- 
count of Eric Johnston’s and my visit 
with Lloyd George. I should like to read 
one paragraph of Lloyd George’s com- 
ments at that time about the Conserva- 
tive and Labor Parties. This is some- 
thing which is not at all understood 
by the American business community. 
Lloyd George told us: 

Many of you Americans make a mistake 
when you come to England in thinking that 
there is any basic difference between our 
Conservative Party and our Labor Party. 
Both parties look forward to a rapidly ex- 
panding role for the state in the economy. 
The Conservatives are reconciled to it and 
think they can control it. Labor is pledged 
to it. Only the Liberal Party has stood 
against it. 


As the Senate knows, England has 
never had antitrust legislation. Many 
Englishmen cannot comprehend ours. 
If I had more time, I would like to elabo- 
rate on this point at length, including 
the current antimonopoly commission set 
up by the Parliament under the talented 
Lady Meynel. 

The British do not understand how our 
antitrust laws are aimed at the preserva- 
tion of individual rights and the foster- 
ing of free enterprise. They have never 
thought about them in that way; nor has 
that idea occurred to the French, the 
Germans, or other of our European allies. 
Last year in Rome I spoke to the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce. I dwelt on 
this idea and this idea only. No one 
openly disagreed with my thesis that the 
practices of the Italian cartels hamstring 
industrial progress in Italy. At that 
time 90 percent of the mayors of north- 
ern Italy were Communist; 52 percent of 
the vote in the last election in Milan was 
Communist. How would the people of 
the United States react if we had never 
had antitrust laws and had given power 
over prices and indeed over our very lives 
to privat? monopolists? 

At one of Eric Johnsto.1's and my early 
luncheons on the 1943 visit Lord Mc- 
Gowan, chairman of the great British 
chemical monopoly, Imperial Chemical 
Industries, spoke directly to the point 
when he openly addressed to me a state. 
ment and a single question: 

I see no hope for collaboration between 
British and American business unless the 
United States repealts its Sherman Anti- 


Trust Act. Can we in England look forward 
to that? 
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Lord McGowan argued for the cartels 
with great dignity and persuasiveness. 
Unrestricted competition— 


He pointed out— 
is no lounger a method which generally com- 
mends itself; the alternative road is by co- 
operation and agreement. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. The kind of cooperation 
of which the Senator from Connecticut 
is speaking is that which this bill would 
legalize, for all the companies could 
charge the same price and could dis- 
criminate in price in all sorts of ways, 
so long as what they did would not result 
in price competition among themselves, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BENTON. This query gives me 
the chance to congratulate the Senator 
from Louisiana for taking the lead in 
the fight against this bill some weeks ago 
and for insisting that the vote on the 
bill be postponed. At that time I myself 
did not see the issue clearly. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Louisiana 
upon insisting then upon a halt before 
the vote was taken on the bill. He 
headed off the stampede for quick ac- 
tion. That delay gave an opportunity 
for the Committee on Small Business to 
hold hearings. As we know, no hear- 
ings at all have been held by the Judi- 
ciary Committee on this bill, which, if 
enacted, would revolutionize the Ameri- 
can economy. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. I 
feel most humble and grateful for the 
very high compliment he has paid me. 

I should like to state that the junior 
Senator from Connecticut has been a 
strong advocate of true and effective 
competition from the very highest level 
of American business down to the low- 
est level; and he should be congratu- 
lated for the stand he has taken on this 
question. 

Mr. BENTON. I may say that there 
are more men in the business commu- 
nity who share my view than one would 
think, to judge from the nature of the 
statements which have been made by 
some of the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. President, to revert to my observa- 
tions on my English visit in 1943, Lord 
McGowan advocated regulated produc- 
tion and prices, claiming that “inter- 
necine competition and eventual chaos 
are the fruits of a system of unrestricted 
competition.” 

Most of the businessmen we met not 
only approved of monopoly as a business 
device but of Government as a business 
partner. Many of them had given up 
hope, if they ever consciously had any, 
of national reliance on the initiative of 
the individual citizen. They looked to 
the State to control competition and 
thus provide security. One prominent 
business organization had even sug- 
gested that membership in trade asso- 
ciations be made compulsory so that 
business practices could be better con- 
trolled. 

British businessmen were using the 
Government, as they had been doing so 
for years, to remove the loss from the 
profit-and-loss system. It seemed nor- 
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mal in England for the Government to 
step in and, by the use of Government 
money and Government-appointed di- 
rectors, to prevent the bankruptcy of 
substantial employers of labor. 

The tendency was to turn to the Gov- 
ernment when the going was hard. So 
in England, in 1943, Mr. Johnston and I 
saw the background, as developed by 
British business practices, which made 
the ultimate election of a Socialist gov- 
ernment inevitable. 

The bill we are discussing today is a 
step down that same road; and, of 
course, in my judgment, the end of the 
road for business, the end of the road 
for private monopoly in this country, 
would be greater and greater Govern- 
ment control, ending up in some form 
of what we now call socialism. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I think the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut is making a very 
forceful argument which should be 
considered by all Americans who are 
interested in our free competitive econ- 
omy, since the concentration of eco- 
nomic influence necessarily leads to 
larger labor unions, larger Government 
bureaus, and, eventually, to socialism. 
That, it seems to me, is the point the 
Senator is making. 

Was not the same thing true with re- 
spect to Germany during Hitler’s re- 
gime, namely, that economic influence, 
with the control of the couatry in the 
hands of a few, made it very much easier 
for a dictator of the type of Hitler to 
take over the government and the econ- 
omy of the German Nation? 

Mr. BENTON. There can be no 
doubt that concentrated economic power 
played an important role in Germany 
in the rise of Hitler, but, in my judg- 
ment, not to the same extent, and not 
in so clear-cui a manner as in the case 
of the development of Socialist power in 
Britain. Unquestionably it was a major 
factor in Hitler’s rise, and I would even 
go so far as to say that, without the big 
German cartels and monopolies, it is 
perfectly possible there never would 
have been a Hitler. I put this in the 
negative, rather than in the positive, as 
Iam making my charge applied to Eng- 
land. The British cartel system and the 
absence of antitrust laws culminated in 
a Socialist government in England. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Has the Senator 
not found that where there is a cartel 
system and control of the economy in 
the hands of a few persons in the larger 
cities, the rest of the people of the na- 
tion, to a considerable extent working 
as clerks and employees with no control 
over their economic future, soon lose 
control over their political futurc? 

Mr. BENTON. In the case of such 
a development in our economy, I believe 
that the American people would keep 
sufficient control over their political fu- 
ture to enable them to move in and de- 
mand regulation in the public interest 
to take the place of the competition 
which, at the present time, provides the 
regulator throughout large areas of our 
economy. If competition has been 
eliminated, I believe our people will see 
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to it that some form of government reg- 
ulation or ownership be institute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But this bill seeks 
to take away one of the regulators which 
the people have it within their power 
to use in order to prevent the concentra- 
tion of economic influence in the hands 
of a few people to the detriment of a 
great number of people. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. BENTON. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. This bill drives a bull- 
dozer right through the Clayton Act; it 
nullifies the Clayton Act. The minority 
views signed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee pointed out that 
discussion on the floor of the Senate to- 
day would be much more honest and 
open if the bill were to read, ‘“‘The Rob- 
inson-Patman Act is forthwith repealed 
and abolished.” The Robinson-Patman 
Act was, of course, enacted in order to 
put teeth into the Clayton Act and to 
make it function as it was originally in- 
tended that it should. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut not feel that, while 
this is a very technical subject, and while 
it is difficult to convey the meaning of 
the bill generally to the people within 


‘such a short time as has been available, 


nevertheless, if they understood that it 
would jeopardize the economy of the 
Nation, and result in a return to the con- 
ditions which prevailed between 1914 
and 1936, prior to the enactment of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the small-busi- 
ness people would truly be up in arms 
ebout the proposal which is now before 
the Senate? 

Mr. BENTON. If they knew what was 
happening and what is implicit in this 
proposed legislation, there would be no 
question of th ir vehement opposition. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield for a 
question at that point? 

Mr. BENTON. Before I yield, I should 
like to address a question to the Senator 
from Tennessee, Is he prepared to yield 
me more time, if I now yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and other Senators 
who may desire to question me as I 
proceed? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I assure the Senator 
that any colloquy between him and the 
Senator from Louisiana will be so valu- 
able that I know I would yield further 
time. 

Mr. BENTON. Iam extremely grate- 
ful, because I am eager to yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana; but I do not 
want to use up my 30 minutes, to find 
that I have not reserved sufficient time 
to enable me to complete the statement 
which I sat up and worked to prepare 
until early morning hours today. I 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. It may support the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut, 
to state that the junior Senator from 
Louisiana yesterday placed in the Rerc- 
ORD a study made by the National City 
Bank of New York, published in Novem- 
ber 1949, which showed that in 1949 of 
the retail business, not including the 
gasoline retailer, the 100 largest retail- 
ers, numbering among others Sears, 
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Roebuck & Co., R. H. Macy & Co., Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Co., and Safeway Stores, had 
15 percent of the Nation’s retail business 
in 1938; and that is exactly the same 
percentage they had in 1948. I would 
suggest to the Senator that one of the 
reasons for that was that during those 
10 years, the independent merchants, 
small-business men, had the protection 
of what is known as the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, through which Senate bill 719 
would seek to strike a tremendous loop- 
hole. 

Mr.BENTON. Would not the Senator 
agree that, as I have said, it would re- 
peal and nullify the Robinson-Patman 
Act? 

Mr.LONG. Yes. 

Mr. BENTON. As further confirma- 
tion of what the Senator from Louisiana 
has just said, the minority views point 
out that there are on file with the com- 
mittee letters from the National Associ- 
ation of Retail Druggists, the National 
Federation of Independent Business, the 
National Association of Wholesale Gro- 
cers, all opposing the enactinent of the 
pending bill. 

Commissioner Spingarn, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, when he testified be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, which 
was conducting hearings on this subject, 


said it was the passage of the Robinson- - 


Patman Act which halted the trend to- 
ward greater and greater concentration 
in the hands of the chain stores. The 
Senator from Louisiana’s figures bear 
that out. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In order to clarify 
properly the point which is now being 
discussggl, I should like to ask this ques- 
tion: Is it not true that if the provisions 
of Senate bill 719 are enacted into law, 
we shall return to the essential lan- 
guage of the Clayton Act, insofar as good 
faith is concerned? 

Mr. BENTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was that lan- 
guage in the Clayton Act which was 
found to be faulty, defective, and defi- 
cient, was it not? 

Mr. BENTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Therefore, it was 
necessary to amend the Clayton Act by 
the passage of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, was it not? 

Mr. BENTON. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Therefore, if the 
Senate passes Senate bill 719 and it is 
passed by the House and signed by the 
President—whicl. T hope it will not be— 
we shall be going back to the former 
position, which was untenable and de- 
ficient in the terms of protecting private 
interests? 


Mr. BENTON. Undoubtedly that is so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is why I 
characterize all the talk about compe- 
tition, discriminatory prices, and so 
forth, as so much window dressing. 

What we are really talking about is 
whether there shall be competition in 
good faith, with the kind of price and 
good faith which does not in any way 
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lessen competition or tend to promote 
monopoly. Is not that the issue? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Connecticut has 
expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. How much more 
time would the Senator from Connect- 
icut like? 

Mr. BENTON. I request 15 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield 15 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Connecticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut is recognized for 15 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not want to interfere with the Senator 
from Connecticut, of course, but I hope I 
may soon have recognition. I trust the 
Senator will not yield for any further 
interruptions. 

Mr. BENTON. I shall follow that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, I am not 
trying to tell the Senator what to do. 

Mr. BENTON. I shall follow the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for yielding additional time. 

Mr. President, in England, as I have 
said, the tendency was to turn to the 
government when the going was hard, 
and in hazardous areas of economic ac- 
tivity, such as broadcasting and aviation, 
for instance, to expect the state to take 
the risks once assumed by individual op- 
erators. 

Here we have the end of the road for 
business, the end of the road for private 
monopoly. Here is the classic and tra- 
ditional alliance of the extreme left and 
the extreme right. Only in Britain, of 
course, there are no extremes and this 
is indeed one of the many facets of the 
genius of the British people. I use this 
illustration only as a warning concern- 
ing a condition we are observing every 
day, everywhere, namely, the common 
interest of the far right and the far left, 
causing them to join together, each 
hoping to win, at the expense of all other 
segments of the population. 

One interesting fact about our 1943 
visit was the encouragement given to 
monopoly by the Labor Party leaders. 
The British businessmen, of cuurse, ex- 
pected to continue indefinitely in control 
of their monopolies. But the labor lead- 
ers were looking forward to their own 
ultimate political victory. They knew 
that monopoly business was easier to 
take over. It is far easier to socialize 
one chemical company than 5 or 10 or 
50. Thus the labor leaders joined hands 
with business leaders to entrench mo- 
nopoly practices. 

Here we have a classic example of the 
all-too-common alliance of the left and 
the right, although in B in there is 
no extreme right and no extreme left, as 
Lloyd George pointed out. This is one 
of the many facets of the genius of the 
British people. 

Mr. President, I think that my review 
of British business attitudes and prac- 
tices, written for Life in 1943, has suf- 
ficient bearing on the debate on the bill 
we are now discussing today that I ask 
unanimous consent that the article may 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hunt in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) ~ 

Mr. BENTON. I may say that in 1943 
this article was reprinted serially in one 
of the British business journals under 
the heading “The amazing impressions 
of Mr. Benton,” and readers were invited 
to send in their comments. The very 
idea that British business was “driv- 
ing on the left-hand side of the eco- 
nomic road” came as a terrific shock to 
many of my friends in the British busi- 
ness community, which, according to 
American standards, had been so nursed 
on the soothing sirup of monopoly that 
it could not tolerate the thought of the 
stror- drink of competition. 

Mr. President, during the heyday of 
British Conservative rule it was stand- 
ard practice for manufacturers to be- 
long to trade associations whose opera- 
tions extended to other European coun- 
tries and at times even throughout the 
world. Manufacturers would report 
their price quotations to fellow members 
of the “club” through the association 
secretary. The United States Senate 
has sometimes been called the most ex- 
clusive club in the world.” The word 
“club” implies respect for fellow mem- 
bers, even if not affection or admiration. 
But, believe me, the activities of the 
Senate Club constitute open jungle war- 
fare compared to the delicacy and re- 
spectful attention bestowed on each 
other by competitors via the European 
Trade Association. Price competition 
cannot develop under such conditions. 
No manufacturer would venture to bring 
upon himself the retaliation of other 
members of the group. 

Members of the association would hold 
meetings to agree upon reasonable 
prices which would thenceforth be quot- 
ed by all of them. Perhaps the most 
significant aspect of such arrange- 
ments—and this shows the gulf between 
them and us—is that they were and are 
openly proclaimed and publicly defend- 
ed. As Mr. Geoffrey Crowther, the edi- 
tor of the London Economist once re- 
marked: “In England we put a man in 
the House of Lords for the very same 
reasons you in America put him in Sing 
Sing.” 

Mr. President, I hope my comments 
have indicated that the term “free enter- 
prise” has a wholly different meaning in 
Europe than in the United States. In 
Europe, there is all too little enterprise, 
in part because the business community 
is seldom competitive or free. In Europe, 
the phrase “free enterprise’ is negative 
and merely means the absence of Gov- 
ernment ownership. Here, I submit, is 
a key to the decline of free enterprise in 
Europe, as we understand it, and to the 
rise of socialism. 

It was against the mass of countless 
restrictions in Europe, which were fos- 
tered not only by the business trade 
associations and the private cartels but 
buttressed by Government action, re- 
strictions which hamstring European 
productivity, that Paul Hoffman in- 
veighed when he called for European 
integration. That word summarized his 
demand that the market of Europe be 
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opened up to competition and free enter- 
prise. General Eisenhower was pleading 
for the same thing, in his recent and re- 
markable speech in London. General 
Eisenhower has discovered, as did Paul 
Hoffman before him, that higher and 
still higher levels of productivity in Eu- 
rope cannot be achieved without the vir- 
tual annihilation of the enormous mass 
of monopoly practices and restrictions. 

I am personally of the opinion that 
strong antitrust laws for England and 
the Continent, vigorously enforced—and 
by this I mean the sending of a few hun- 
dred European businessmen to jail— 
could do more to stimulate European 
productivity, during the next decade, 
than all the billions of dollars which we 
have invested in the Marshall plan. Of 
course, the problem is intensely complex, 
and I am the first to admit that in this 

* time of crisis it is impossible suddenly 
in a week or a month or a year to pass 
and enforce laws designed to revolu- 
tionize European economy through inte- 
gration and competition. However, 
through integration we must never lose 
sight of the goal. We should advocate 
it in our relations with our allies in 
Europe far more vigorously than in the 
past. 

I point to Europe today as an example 
close to us, of which we should be mind- 
ful as we consider the pending bill to- 
day, to dramatize the evils of monopoly 
in business. Instead of debating today 
a bill aimed to confer monopoly power 
on great private corporations, I wish we 
were debating a measure to double the 
appropriations of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice or the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, or perhaps to 
treble or quadruple them so that they 
could do a far more effective job of en- 
forcement of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts on behalf of the American people. 
These acts should be strengthened, not 
weakened. They should be enforced, 
not torpedoed. This innocent-sounding 
bill today proposes to sabotage them. 

I submit, Mr. President, that just as 
the British people finally rebelled against 
private monopolies, and voted in the 
Socialist Government, so would the 
American people—and even more quick- 
ly—if given the same provocation. The 
American people are not by temperament 
willing to turn over great monopoly 
power to private hands. They will insist 
upon some kind of regulation, in the 
public interest, as they have again and 
again insisted on regulation in fields 
where private monopoly power has de- 
veloped in our economy as in the case of 
public utilities, railroads, insurance, and 
so forth. 

For this reason among others, 
wherever possible, we in Congress should 
seek to help provide a climate which will 
encourage competition in our economy, 
Competition is the kind of regulation 
which we prefer. The bill we are con- 
sidering today proposes to lessen compe- 
tition, and thus in turn to open the door 
for other types of regulation—types we 
do not like and which can lead even us 
down the road to socialism. 

I reriind the Congress of the work of 
my late friend, Prof. Henry Simons, 
who was one of the country’s most dis- 
tinguished economists, and an apostle of 
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the American brand of free enterprise. 
He said that a people who are not willing 
to submit to the discipline of competition 
will sooner or later find themselves under 
the discipline either of private monopoly 
or government authority. 

Mr. President, in order to keep some 
teeth in our antitrust laws and to help 
encourage free and open competition in 
America, we should reject S. 719. This 
bill legalizes a vicious and sophisticated 
system of price fixing, namely, the bas- 
ing-point system, as used to entrench 
monopoly power. 

Mr. President, in the balance of my 
remarks I should like to devote my time 
largely to the basing-point system. This 
bill, if passed, legalizes the vicious prac- 
tices of the old basing-point system 
which was invalidated by the Supreme 
Court’s Cement decision. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Ne- 
braska for a moment. Yesterday the 
Senator from Nebraska and I were dis- 
cussing the subject I am about to cover 
and about which there is a great deal 
of misunderstanding. The proponents 
of the bill under debate say that if the 
bill is not enacted the absorption of 
freight is without basis in law. Yester- 
day the distinguished minority leader 
advanced that theory to me. 

I told him I sold the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, of which I am publisher, in 
San Francisco and in Boston at the same 
price as in Chicago where it is printed. 
I absorb the freight, and no one had ever 
previously suggested that I was breaking 
the law. Last night I secured two legal 
opinions which confirmed my view on 
this point. 

The small-business man does not need 
the bill which we are debating today. 
He can absorb all the freight he wants 
to and so can the big-business man if 
he is not doing it to create or foster 
monopoly. 

This bill legalizes “good faith” as a de- 
fense for the large operator who cuts his 
prices to knock his small or financially 
weak competitor out of business, or who 
conspires with others to fix and main- 
tain prices. 

Mr. President, let me illustrate the 
evils of the basing-point system with an 
example cited by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovatas] last 
year. 

He said that his State of Illinois, in 
1947, had advertised for—I think it was 
50,000 barrels of cement. That was be- 
fore the 1948 Cement decision of the Su- 
preme Court. The barrels of cement 
were to be laid down in each of the 102 
counties in the State. 

The State received eight bids. They 
were sealed bids; in theory no company 
knew what any other company was bid- 
ding. Yet, Mr. President, the prices of- 
fered in each bid were identical to the 
fourth decimal point in the case of every 
one of the 102 counties. The bids dif- 
fered as among counties, of course, but 
at each delivery point the prices were 
identical to the fourth decimal point in 
each of the eight sealed bids for each of 
the 102 counties. 

The Senator from Illinois, an econ- 
omist himself, and a very able one, went 
to a professor of mathematics at Haver- 
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ford College and said: “I would like you 
to tell me, mathematically, what the 
chances are that this could have hap- 
pened by mere haphazard chance.” The 
mathematician came up with the follow- 
ing: The possibility this could have hap- 
pened by mere chance was one in eight 
followed by 214 zeros. There are only 
9 zeros in a billion, Mr. President, so 
I ask you to imagine what 214 would 
look like. The mathematician said the 
possibility of chance in this situation 
would be very much less than the possi- 
bility of picking, by mere haphazard 
chance, one predetermined electron out 
of the entire universe. 

Yet, the Judiciary Committee report 
on this bill says that apparently no ad- 
verse inference of conspiracy could be 
drawn from that combination of facts, 
Under this bill any of the cement com- 
panies referred to could plead good faith 
as a defense. All the companies did, in 
good faith, was meet the price of a com- 
petitor. 

Mr. President, at this point let me 
again emphasize that there is nothing 
now in our laws, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, which forbids a seller to 
absorb freight. 

Let us clearly understand that this is 
a bill for the price fixer, for the monopo- 
list. It is the enemy of the small-busi- 
ness man, 

Iam not defending the small-business 
man because he is small. I like him for 
that, but I hope he is good enough to 
get bigger. I am defending him be- 
cause he is competitive. He is the yeast 
in our economy. He is the policeman. 
I am defending him because he is a 
friend of the consumer. I do not want 
a bill passed which makes it impossible 
successfully to prosecute and convict 
those who use their economic power to 
control prices and drive him out of 
business. ° 

I repeat, freight absorption per se is 
now absolutely lawful. Let us lay that 
ghost. Any businessman can absorb 
freight as he can any other cost. It is 
his right. If he absorbs too many costs, 
of course, he will go bankrupt. 

But no producer has been prosecuted 
for absorbing freight unless he did so 
pursuant to a conspiracy with someone 
else—it is the conspiracy angle that is 
important—or unless he cut prices be- 
low costs so as to kill off competition or 
achieve a monopoly position. All the 
witnesses at our committee hearings 
were agreed on that point. This is not 
generally understood. It is of high 
importance. 

Mr. President, it has often been ar- 
gued that while the basing-point sys- 
tem has been bad for the Nation as a 
whole, it has been good for New Eng- 
land. Many New England firms today 
absorb freight, as they have a right to 
do. They do so with an individualism 
which is characteristic of the New Eng- 
land businessman, but they do so by 
employing methods which are not con- 
spiratorial. They do not make deals 
with other firms in their industry to ab- 
sorb freight in order to drive out of busi- 
ness a man in Indianapolis or Cleveland. 
They have not been prosecuted because 
their actions have been legal and have 
not served substantially to lessen com- 
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petition. Their actions have not been 
a part of any collusive basing-point 
formula. 

The harmful effect of the basing-point 
system in New England is not in any 
practices of our own manufacturers, but 
rather in the iron and steel industry 
outside New England and upon which 
our industry is so largely dependent. 
The largest single category in employ- 
ment of labor in Connecticut is the 
metallurgical industry. It needs steel. 
Yet as you know, Mr. President, New 
England has never been allowed to de- 
velop a steel mill of its own. Under the 
basing-point system it has been forced 
to “import” its steel from Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Bethlehem, Sparrows Point, and 
other distant points. 

Is this because New England offers no 
market for steel? Certainly not. The 
many durable-goods industries located in 
New England consume about three or 
four times as much steel as the area 
produces. New England is within and 
adjacent to an enormous domestic mar- 
ket for the products made from steel. 
Furthermore, New England is nearer, 
transportation-wise, not only to United 
States markets, but to the markets of 
Europe and South America, than many 
competing areas. New England has the 
ports and the cheap transportation facil- 
ities to take advantage of foreign and 
coastal markets. 

One of the country’s most important 
industrial engineers, who at one time 
or another has served as consultant to 
many of the largest steel companies, and 
who is now living in Washington, Conn., 
recently reported to the New England 
Council: 

The New London plant site has the great 
advantage of being located on deep water 
at the Long Island Sound from where trans- 
port by means of barges into the metropoli- 
tan markets wil cost about $1 per ton, 
giving New London a freight advantage over 
Morrisville, Pa. The rail freight from Mor- 
risville to New York City lighterage is $3.80 
per ton on 80,000 pounds minimum car- 
loads, or $5.20 on 40,000 pounds minimum 
carload. 

It is clear that Sparrows Point, Morrisville, 
and Camden are not favorable for water 
transportation of steel over the open ocean 
around Cape May to New York as is New 
London which crn ship its steel to the 
metropolitan area in barges and down the 
Long Island Sound without going into the 
open sea. 


Mr. President, I use this only as an 
illustration to show that the basing- 
point system, which the pending bill 
proposes to reinflict on the American 
economy, has proved a handicap in the 
industrial development of my own re- 
gion of the country, as it has to many 
other areas throughout the United 
States. 

Has steel production failed to take 
root in New England because of lack of 
adequate labor supply? Again the an- 
swer is “No.” We have in New Eng- 
land the type of workingmen considered 
most desirable for steel-mill operations, 
Moreover, in New England we have per- 
haps the greatest concentration of engi- 
neering and scientific research talent to 
be found anywhere. 

Do we in New England lack the capital 
for the construction of steel plants? 
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Obviously not. Hartford, Conn., is the 
richest city, per capita, in the world. 
Furthermore, the engineer to whom I 
have just referred estimates the earn- 
ings on a projected New London mill at 
$21,278,500. 

Is New England unfavorably located 
in respect to iron-ore supplies? New 
England generates so much scrap iron 
that it exports, at times, twice as much 
scrap as its industries consume. More- 
over, New England has a competitive ad- 
vantage of from $3 to $4 a ton on scrap 
as compared to Pittsburgh. Finally, New 
England is closer to the great new iron- 
ore deposits of Quebec and Labrador 
than any other area in the United States. 
The industrial engineer I am quoting es- 
timates the ‘cost of Labrador ore, laid 
down in New London, at $7.50 a ton. 

Mr. President, my tentative conclu- 
sion is—and what I am saying is merely 
by way of illustration to show the evil 
effects of the basing-point system—and 
this conclusion is supported by the find- 
ings of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton—that steel capacity has never de- 
veloped in New England primarily be- 
cause of the artificial restrictions of the 
basing-point system; primarily because 
the mills in the older producing areas 
could, under the basing-point system, 
hold their steel monopoly through their 
potential power to control prices and put 
a newcomer out of business. There was 
not any room for a potential producer 
who did not belong to the club. 

It is a sophisticated system—possibly 
even with a trick or two for the Euro- 
peans—and I suggest that we Ameri- 
cans have done well in spite of it, and 
not because of it. We have done well 
in spite of it, because of our great mar- 
ket, our tremendous vitality, and the 
constant possibility, even in the steel in- 
dustry, that new men and strong men 
may be coming on. But most of all we 
have done well, in spite of the basing- 
point system, because of our antitrust 
laws. 

Other areas, particularly the South, 
have experienced a retardation of their 
industries, similar to steel in New Eng- 
land, and for the same reasons. 

Mr. President, it is against the na- 
tional interest for the Senate to pass 
the bill which is pending today. It 
legalizes the worst feature of the basing- 
point system as an instrument of mo- 
nopoly power. It holds us back on the 
front where, for our safety and defense, 
we must make the greatest strides—our 
industrial productivity. If we legalize 
the restoration of the basing-point sys- 
tem as a weapon for the elimination of 
competition, it can work hardship on 
every small manufacturer in America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, may I 
have time for one more sentence? Be- 
fore I take my seat, I wish to comment 
on the statement of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpnurey]. May I 
have 30 seconds more, Mr. President? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will give the Sen- 
ator two more minutes, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I will 
be very generous and give the Senator 
from Connecticut five more minutes. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. We will yield the 
Senator from Connecticut three more 
minutes. 

Mr. BENTON. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee and the Senator from 
Nebraska. The 3 minutes will give mea 
chance to yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. President, the pending bill repre- 
sents a long stride on the road to monop- 
oly, the road which has led to the 
strangling of free enterprise abroad. I 
urge the Senate to refuse to pass the bill. 
But if the Senate should pass it and the 
House should also pass it, in line with 
the comments of the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HumpuHrey], I am confident 
that the President will most assuredly 
veto the bill. I have never before ven- 
tured to speak for the President so 
positively, but I could not imagine the 
President taking any other course of ac- 
tion than to veto the bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Con- 
necticut might be interested to know 
that the argument he has made that the 
bill, legalizing, as it does, the basing- 
point system, would destroy free, inde- 
pendent competition in America, is sup- 
ported by most of the outstanding econ- 
omists of the Nation. On March 31, 
1950, the junior Senator from Louisiana 
placed in the Recorp, as appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, volume 96, part 4, 
pages 4495, 4496, a letter signed by 100 
of the leading economists of America, 
urging that the bill not be passed. If the 
Senator so desires, I will ask that it be 
placed in the Recorp, at this point. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter may 
be placed in the ConcrEssIonaL REcoRD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2). 

Mr. BENTON. I further call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that 
the minority views bring out the fact 
that 75 economists, including the presi- 
dent and several past presidents of the 
American Economic Association, pro- 
tested the passage of the preceding 
measure last year, Senate bill 1008, 
which legalized the basing-point sys- 
tem, on the ground that it would seri- 
ously weaken the antitrust laws and 
hinder their enforcement; on the same 
issue, in connection with the pending 
bill, the same group has again urged that 
the Senate refuse to pass it. 

EXHIBIT 1 
{From Life] 
BUSINESS IN BRITAIN 
(By Witu1AM BENTON) 

America is a young country with faith in 
the individual and in his ability to contrib- 
ute to the common good through the fruits 
of his enterprise. England, whose pattern of 
economic life was hardening when many of 
our great cities were prairie villages, has lost 
faith in the power of the individual English- 
man to build an economy of abundance. 
England today is not so much interested in 
opportunity for the individual and in abun- 
dance on a high level as it is in security, even 
on a low one. 

Eric Johnston and I reaffirmed this after 
we had been in England for 3 weeks. We 
had talked with British businessmen, argued 
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with them, and visited their factories. We 
had met high British officials. We had talked 
with labor leaders. But it was Lloyd George, 
Britain's Prime Minister in World War I, who 
really summarized what we both thought. 

“You Americans,” he said, “can look 
around you and see on all sides what indi- 
vidual enterprise has contributed to your 
economy and you will want more of it, not 
less, after this war.” 

For a minute he studied the ripening fields 
of his farm in Surrey. Then he threw back 
his great head of white hair and his eyes 
flamed. “Many of you Americans make a 
mistake when you come to England in think- 
ing that there is any basic difference between 
our Conservative Party and our Labor Party,” 
he emphasized. “Both parties look forward 
to a rapidly expanding role for the state in 
the economy. The Conservatives are recon- 
ciled to it and think they can control it. 
Labor is pledged to it. Only the Liberal 
Party has stood against it.” 

He looked off into the distance and he said, 
judiciously, impartially, as if he were not 
speaking of himself, “As I look back on it, 
I think I made a mistake after the last war. 
We liberals mistrusted centralized state 
planning and state control. We resisted it. 
If I had it to do over again I’m not sure 
I'd resist what seems now to be an irresistible 
trend here in England. But you Americans 
will resist. Good for you.” 

He continued: “You in America and we 
in England may think we share the same 
basic social and political objectives. I’m 
not sure we do. Each country will have to 
go about working toward its economic ob- 
jectives in its own way. You will have to 
work them out your Own way, we in ours, 
and our way cannot and will not be your 
way, nor your way ours.” 

What Lloyd George said about the role 
of the state was what our argument in Eng- 
land was about. Our short visit to England 
was essentially one long economic argument, 
an extremely productive and friendly argu- 
ment, but one that found us everyday for 
18 days trading opinions with British lead- 
ers on the business and government policies 
of our two countries after the war. 

Each day was full. We were seldom out 
of sight and never out of mind. We were 
met at the airfield by Lord and Lady River- 
dale, who presented us with a formally 
printed program 20 pages long—one page for 
each day of the proposed visit—that opened 
our eyes to what we were in for. The cover 
read: “Mr. Eric A. Johnston, England, Au- 
gust 1943." Each page was packed with en- 
gagements. Lunches for the first 3 days, 
for instance, were announced thus: “Lunch, 
Sir Harry Brand, president, British Employ- 
ers’ Confederation; lunch Mr. Montagu Nor- 
man, Governor of the Bank of England; 
lunch, Sir George Nelson, president, Federa- 
tion of British Industries.” Except for week- 
ends, which had a touch of traditional Eng- 
lish leisure, we lunched every day on a 
prearranged schedule with hand-picked busi- 
ness and governmental groups. We dined 
every evening, with two or three exceptions, 
in the same way. British hospitality outdid 
even itself in a sequence of teas, of meetings 
with government ministers, of visits to Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and even of initiation 
into some of the problems of military strat- 
egy and tactics. But most of the time we 
talked shop. 


CONTROL VERSUS OPPORTUNITY 


One of our first luncheons was at the Savoy, 
the expensive London commercial hotel of 
the maharajahs and the magnates. The 
room was a large private dining room, the 
furnishings rich without being ornate, the 
atmosphere quiet and dignified. Our hosts 
seemed to fit naturally into it. Their bear- 
ing was solid and secure; their voices quiet 
and assured. Seated next to me was Lord 
McGowan, a gray-haired gentleman in his 
sixties, self-made and self-reliant, with great 
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reserves of restrained vitality. Lord Mc- 
Gowan is chairman of‘one of the most power- 
ful companies in the world, Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd. He has made many visits 
to the United States. He sits on the board 
of General Motors. 

After Eric Johnston's eloquent talk, Lord 
McGowan spoke directly to the point which 
interested him most. He asked a single 
question: “I see no hope for collaboration 
between British and American business un- 
less the United States repeals its Sherman 
Antitrust Act. Can we in England look 
forward to that?” 

Eric Johnston said he saw little chance of 
that. I said I did not think that there was 
a major issue between our Republican and 
Democratic Parties on the question of re- 
peal of the Sherman Antitrust Act. I al- 
lowed that I thought that the charges ad- 
vanced by the Department of’Justice, par- 
ticularly since war broke out, made it more 
likely that the Sherman Act would be 
strengthened. One agitated businessman 
came up to me afterward to explain that he 
was a licensee of an American company which 
had just notified him that its officers had 
been indicted under the Sherman Act and 
that his license must be canceled. He was 
confused, baffled, perplexed—amazed at what 
seemed to him highly irregular practice. 

For England has never had antitrust legis- 
lation such as ours. Many Englishmen can- 
not comprehend ours. They do not realize 
that the American people are against monop- 
oly not only because they fear concentrated 
power in private hands, but because they 
instinctively believe that such private power 
would be ultimately superseded by Govern- 
ment power. Our antitrust laws are aimed 
at the preservation of individual rights and 
the fostering of free enterprise. 

Lord McGowan argued for the cartels with 
great dignity and persuasiveness. “Unre- 
stricted competition,” he pointed out, “is no 
longer a method which generally commends 
itself: the alternative road is by coopera- 
tion and agreement.” He advocated regu- 
lated production and prices, claiming that 
internecine competition and eventual chaos 
are the fruits of a system of unrestricted 
competition. His support of the oartels is 
entirely open. He has recently proposed in 
the House of Lords that all private interna- 
tional trade agreements should be registered 
with the government. To be sure, this 
would be a step forward—in the United 
States as well as in Britain. I claimed it 
wasn’t a big enough step: it won’t stop the 
fixing of prices, the dividing of markets and 
the restriction of production that monopo- 
lists often use for their own benefit at the 
expense of the public. Registration tends 
to make cartels official; it merely serves the 
purpose of getting them out in the open. 

Most of the businessmen we met not only 
approved of monopoly as a business device, 
but of government as a business partner. 
Many of them seem to have given up hope, 
if they ever consciously had any, of national 
reliance on the initiative of the individual 
citizen. They look to the state to control 
competition and thus provide security. One 
prominent business organization has even 
suggested that membership in trade associa- 
tions be made compulsory so that business 
practices can be better controlled. The sug- 
gestion reminds us in America of our NRA, 
Actually, the British trade associations today 
are scarcely private affairs, for they are so 
involved with the Government that they are 
really semigovernmental institutions. 

The Cotton Board is one of the trade asso- 
ciations. The Manchester Manufacturers 
had a bill passed through Parliament to 
force all cotton-textile manufacturers to con- 
tribute to it. This procedure seemed normal 
to British businessmen. It seems to us in 
America as unusual as would an act of Con- 
gress sponsored by the press requiring every 
newspaper to pay dues to the American 
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Newspaper Publishers Association. Eric 
Johnston said: “If you run to the govern- 
ment the government will run you.” That 
is just what our American businessmen fear. 
Some British businessmen say that they fear 
it too, but as a group they do not act as if 
they fear it. They do not heed the warning 
of Lloyd George: “All politicians are myste- 
rious, but in the final struggle for ultimate 
power all politicians are malignant.” 

British businessmen use the Government 
to remove the loss from the profit-and-loss 
system. It seems normal in England for the 
Government to step in—with Government 
money and Government-appointed direc- 
tors—to prevent the bankruptcy of substan- 
tial employers of labor. At a formal dinner 
one evening Eric Johnston expressed sur- 
prise when he heard of stockholders thus 
salvaged. 

“Now, Mr. Johnston,” one of our British 
friends argued, “in your country you know 
perfectly well that your Government wouldn’t 
permit General Motors to go bankrupt.” 

“In peacetime?” replied Johnston. “We 
certainly would.” The entire table looked 
incredulous. Johnston was taken aback. 
He turned to me for confirmation. On my 
return from England, sitting next to Jesse 
Jones at lunch in Washington, I turned to 
him. “And why not?” asked our Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Not only is government assistance ap- 
proved but government ownership, in cer- 
tain industries, is tolerated and even so- 
licited. A key British business leader, now 
operating a vital part of the wartime econ- 
omy, told us, almost as a matter of course, 
that he didn’t expect the railroads to revert 
after the war to private ownership and oper- 
ation. An architect, now an army officer, 
who showed us London air-raid defenses, re- 
marked casually, “The state will have to 
nationalize the land to modernize the re- 
building of London.” 

The tendency is to run to the Government 
when the going gets hard, and in new haz- 
ardous areas of economic activity—broad- 
casting and aviation, for instance—to ex- 
pect the state to take the risks once assumed 
by individual operators. Aviation occupies 
British thought even more than ours. There 
is an almost nightly drone of bombers over- 
head, and the people on the street smile and 
say, “Hear that? We're giving it back to 
them.” Everyone talks aviation, and its 
civil aspects after the war came up at almost 
every luncheon and dinner. But only one 
man we met challenged openly and aggres- 
sively the generally anticipated policy of- 
Government ownership and operation. The 
risk-taking spirit of private venture in new 
fields appears moribund in England today. 

The same men, however, who approve gov- 
ernment ownership in new fields would not 
put up with it in older ones—if the older 
ones are profitable. Sir Sidney Jones, one of 
the senior partners in the great company 
which operates the Blue Funnel Line, ex- 
plained to us that the shipping business 
must naturally remain in private hands be- 
cause it operates all over the world, because 
its problems are too varied for government 
ownership, because foreign exchange must 
be manipulated, because world competition 
must be met. These arguments seem even 
more valid to us in aviation. But shipping is 
a great traditional British business and Brit- 
ish businessmen assume that private inter- 
ests will be respected. 

British labor leaders anticipate more and 
more government ownership, and in the 
meantime, they are not opposed to monopo- 
ly business. In fact, they join up with 
business leaders to entrench monopoly prac- 
tices. Many of them state frankly that when 
the time comes to nationalize industry, it 
will be easier for the Government to take 
over big business. Meanwhile, they favor 
rigid control over big concentrated units. 
Prof. Harold Laski, menmrber of the execu- 
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tive committee of the British Labor Party, 
told us that the party platform calls for the 
immediate nationalization of the land, the 
banks, the railroads, and the mines. He 
spoke of this take-over as the first bite of 
the cherry explaining that he, a self-styled 
left-wing Socialist, favors immediate na- 
tionalization of about two-thirds of the 
economy, while right-wing labor leaders 
prefer a first bite of only about one-third. 
Bevin, Citrine and other labor leaders say 
much the same thing, except that they em- 
phasize slow rather than sudden change. 

Many British businessmen are confident, 
nonetheless, that nationalization of the 
banks, the land and the mines is far off. 
“Wait and see,” one of them said. “Wait 
until labor has to take the responsibility; 
the boys’ bark is worse than their bite. 
They had the responsibility once and what 
did they do with it? We have handled labor 
before and we will again. Labor won't try 
to live up to its program.” 


“THE FOUR DECENCIES” 


They may be right. They may be able to 
keep their hands on the controls. But it is 
significant that the two major parties are 
now going fast in the same direction. Mean- 
while most British workers claim they would 
just as soon work for the government as for 
private industry. Labor leaders say the 
workers want security and one of them, 
George Gibson of Manchester, head of the 
Mental Hospital and Institutional Workers’ 
Union, described labor’s goals to us as “the 
four decencies”: decent wage, decent house, 
decent education, and decent security. 

Our American workers want the four de- 
cencies, too, and expect to get them, but 
they want more than just decencies. They 
want a better chance—for their sons, if they 
can’t make the grade themselves—than 
merely a level of decent living. They want 
the four decencies and opportunity, too— 
opportunity to go as far and as fast as their 
talents permit. 

The London Economist some years ago ran 
an editorial suggesting that one handicap to 
progress in England was the fact that poten- 
tial leaders were largely passed over if their 
accent wasn’t right—passed over, that is, if 
they didn’t belong to the right social class. 
“England is a comfortable place to live in 
because everybody stays in his place,” one of 
our titled hosts told us. The return from the 
wars of new men with new ideas may change 
the picture, but there is little sign of a 
change as yet. 

There are also the pressures of the depres- 
sion and the war. Britain had only got out 
of the one when she got into the other. 
Both involved a great deal of centralization. 
And the war has involved a great deal of 
strain. Britain has been close to the fighting 
lines, and under such circumstances survival 
and security seem, for a time at least, to be 
the things that really count in life. 

But the Britain I am describing is not a 
new Britain. Why should the Conservatives 
fear their Government? They have always 
been the Government. Why should they not 
prize security? They have always had it. 
The trend toward greater Government con- 
trol of the economy goes back many decades. 
It has merely been accelerated by the war. 
An imponderable, perhaps, is what the war 
may do to this trend. 

In considerable part the interests of Brit- 
ain's businessmen in security comes from a 
different conception of what business is and 
of what caiptalism is. At dinner in Liver- 
pool I sat at the right of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Buckley, a retired British officer, brisk, 
solid, immaculately groomed, who is now 
chairman of Liverpool Gas Co. It was he 
who told me about the business of Sir Sidney 
Jones, sitting at my right. “You know, Mr. 
Benton,” he observed, “Sir Sidney is a part- 
ner in a firm with only £50,000 capital, yet it 
now operates over 80 ships.” His tone was 
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that of a man who scarcely expected to be 
believed. 

“When was the firm founded?” I asked 
casually. 

“Only eighty-odd years ago,” Colonel 
Buckley replied. 

Fifty thousand pounds ($250,000) 80 years 
ago. I thought of Eric Johnston's four com- 
panics in Spokane, employing 1,700 people 
and pyramided in 20 years from $2,500; of 
my own start in business in 1929 with $5,000. 
I thought of some of the great companies in 
the United States—of the Ford empire, for 
instance, built up in one man’s lifetime on 
a capital investment of $28,000. 


SECURITY OF INCOME 


“Colonel Buckley,” I said, “your comment 
illustrates an important difference between 
our two countries. You British believe in 
capital; we believe in capitalism. You think 
capital is more indestructible than we do, 
You think capital is more important—in 
both your social and your business life. We 
believe in shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves in three 
generations as part of the natural destiny of 
men. With us the initiative of the individ- 
ual comes first; and capital, which under- 
writes and rewards enterprise, comes second. 
You put capital and security of income first. 
You are astonished because a large Liverpool 
company can develop in 80 years from 
£50,000; we would be astonished if a large 
Chicago company had that much capital 80 
years ago, or even if the company existed 
at all.” 

The British think they are more advanced 
than we are and in some ways they may be. 
(I was told three times the story of J. P. 
Morgan saying, when asked what the United 
States would be like in 25 years, “What Eng- 
land is like now.”) But they do not under- 
stand that our faith in the individualistic 
system springs not only from our belief that 
such a system promises the greatest eco- 
nomic progress; we would still prefer indi- 
vidualism even on noneconomic grounds to 
what seems the only practical alternative, a 
Government-controlled economy in which, 
as someone has said, “all our hairs would 
be numbered and all gray.” 

As Lloyd George pointed out, our ways are 
not British ways and British ways are not 
ours. But this difference does not mean that 
we cannot work together on many fronts. 
Indeed, both countries after the war are 
going to deal with peoples whose ideas of 
business and government are far more dif- 
ferent. 

Eric Johnston put this point well at the 
formal luncheon in his honor in London. 
This was a most extraordinary luncheon. 
Businessmen came from Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Aberdeen. One guest commented to me, 
“There hasn’t been such a turn-out, in- 
cluding seven cabinet ministers, since we 
went to war.” It was in part a tribute to 
the United States, in part a tribute to Eric 
Johnston whose fame, after 7 days in Lon- 
don, had spread as “the world protagonist 
of the capitalistic enterprise system” and as 
“the champion of the little man.” 

“I am among those Americans,” Johnston 
emphasized, “who want intimate friendship 
with Britain. I am among those Americans 
who believe that such cooperation is the 
world’s biggest hope for a fair future. I am 
one of those Americans who feel that even 
by cooperating together we may not solve 
all the problems of the world, but if we fail 
to cooperate, then none of these problems 
will be solved.” 

Arthur Guinness, who is chairman of the 
International Chambers of Commerce com- 
mittee studying postwar trade, made the 
same point. At our first dinner in Britain 
he stressed the vital necessity not only of 
political but of economic cooperation. He 
pointed out that the United States and Brit- 
ain had almost a third of the world’s entire 
prewar foreign trade. He stressed the idca 
of a team. 
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“Recently,” he said, “a senior British gen- 
eral from our War Office visited General 
Eisenhower at his headquarters in north 
Africa. The British general told General 
Eisenhower that he felt our two teams were 
coordinating magnificently and General 
Eisenhower answered, ‘What do you mean— 
two teams? There is only one team here.’ 
Can we,” Guinness asked, “project into peace 
the idea of one team?” 

This is the hope of the majority of British 
businessmen. Exactly what is meant hasn't 
been defined in their minds or in ours. 
From our standpoint, America cannot co- 


operate in cartels. Can England cooperate 
in competition? The imponderable to the 
Britis: is what will be the attitude and 


the policy of the United States. Indeed, 
the average American must go to England 
to appreciate the strength of his country and 
to understand the earnestness with which 
many British leaders want to understand us 
and work with us. Many want to key their 
policies to ours; many hope that American 
policy will permit them to follow. 

There are signs that British business and 
economic policy can be diverted from present 
grooves. The men in the RAF don't look like 
men who will go back to traditional eco- 
nomic and social grooves. Prime Minister 
Churchill has emphasized that England 
should not get caught in such grooves: 
“We must beware of trying to build a socity,” 
he said recently, “in which nobody counts 
for anything except a politician or an of- 
ficial, a society where enterprise gains no re- 
ward, and thrift no privileges.” 

Lord Woolton, the man who has kept 
Britain well fed despite losses of shipping 
and bombing of warehouses, seems to be a 
man of like mind. He is the proprietor of 
seven department stores and, like our great 
mail-order and chain-store operators in 
America, he knows that quality merchandise 
at low prices makes for a high standard 
of living, and that such merchandise is de- 
veloped by competition between individuals 
and companies striving to outdo each other 
in a free market. And Arthur Guinness, an 
investment banker with keen insight and 
judgment, believes that American policy can 
and will help swing Britain toward a revival 
of faith in free, independent enterprise. 

To be sure, these ideas are not typical. 
America can hope, however, that they may 
become infectious. If they do, it is likely 
to be because United States policy helps 
swing Britain toward a free-enterprise sys- 
tem. British businessmen hope for a coop- 
erative attitude from the United States, but 
they know they cannot count on it. Their 
preoccupation with security partly springs 
from that uncertainty. 

HOW TO COOPERATE 

Britain’s strength after the war de; 
on her relations with other countries. Many 
people in England openly weigh the British 
alternatives. English policy, they say, may 
have to go in one of two ways—toward close 
ties with the United States or toward close 
ties with Russianized Europe. They hope 
that there will be no such alternative; they 
hope for a three-way tie-up. (Little is said 
of China, nothing of France.) But they 
think they may have to choose between the 
United States and Russia. In this situation, 
indecision in America is not reassuring 
Britons are continually asking, “Who ts the 
United States and how can we make a deal 
that will stick?” The aftermath of the last 
war is not forgotten. 

Before Americans can understand British 
worries they must understand the British 
postwar problem. The key to this problem 
is the fact that Britain cannot grow enough 
food to feed herself. She must import it. 
Thus, Engiand’s eyes must be fixed overseas. 
They are now fixed steadfastly on America. 
They are the eyes of every Englishman, peer 
and laboring man alike. “How do we eat?” 
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is the all-important imperative. “How do 
we eat?” depends on “How do we export?” 
and “How do we export?” depends on 
America. 

If Britain inyports food, she must either 
export something to pay for it, or she must 
rely on the holdings she has developed 
abroad. In the past, Britain paid for her 
imports in both ways. But she has sold a 
large part of her foreign investments to pay 
the costs of the war. This means that after 
the war she will have to rely on her exports 
more than ever before. Yet she is short of 
raw materials from which exports are manu- 
factured, and much of her industrial ma- 
chine is obsolete by American standards. 

Tariffs and shipping are thus vital ques- 
tions to the British. They want to know 
whether America will keep its tariffs high 
and close its markets to British goods, for 
a high tariff turns international trade into 
‘a one-way highway. “The Hawley-Smoot 
tariff in 1930,” Arthur Guinness declered, 
“struck a hard blow at Canadian and British 
Commonwealth trade. The British reply was 
the Import Duties Act of 1932 and the Ot- 
tawa agreements. The giving of blow and 
counterblow is a negation of good neigh- 
borliness. It is, in fact, economic War at its 
very worst.” Guinness emphasized that both 
countries must profit by past mistakes and 
retrace their steps. 

Capt. Oliver Lyttelton, a tall, quiet-spoken 
man who as Minister of Production holds 
a post somewhat comparable to that of Don- 
ald Nelson, discussed these problems in in- 
troducing Eric Johnston at the luncheon 
in London's Dorchester Hotel. “We in Great 
Britain,” he said, “shall want to work off 
our indebtedness steadily, for the sake of 
our creditors, of our own credit and, I may 
say plainly, for the sake of the help we must 
be able to give after the war to the resettle- 
ment of the world. We are not frightened 
of all this. Indeed, there is nothing that 
chance or circumstances can do again that 
will dismay us, for not so long ago we looked 
ultimate things in the face and did not 
flinch. But we do need some understanding 
of what we have to do and of the ways we 
shall have to do it. Lyttleton emphasized 
that the important question is whether the 
United States—the world’s great creditor na- 
tion—will permit certain imports to enter 
the United States freely in order to give the 
debtor nations the opportunity to pay off 
what they owe. 

Lyttelton asked whether America under- 
stands this. He asked whether America 
understands the vital importance to Britain 
of the British merchant marine—the avenue 
through which her trade is conducted. This 
question of shipping came up at many meet- 
ings. Will our postwar policies tend to ham- 
string or even annihilate British shipping? 
Will we subsidize our merchant marine, 
which is likely to total 30,000,000 tons, 8,000,- 
000 more than Britain’s prewar ships and 
23,000,000,000 tons more than our own pre- 
war total? 

I have tried to sketch a few of the specific 
economic questions that England is asking 
America. They seem to English business- 
men just as important as the more general 
question of how far America will participate 
politically in the postwar world. 

Americans want a free-enterprise system. 
The British ask us why, then, do we fear free 
trade, particularly in shipping? Perhaps if 
America aims toward a policy of interna- 
tional free trade, we can hope for a revival 
of private enterprise within Britain itself, 
The English may then follow our lead in avia- 
tion, in currency control, and in other key 
economic questions. British businessmen 
may be willing to trade with American busi- 
nessmen as individuals rather than through 
semigovernmental corporations. We can 
perhaps best lay the basis for effective eco- 
nomic cooperation between the two coun- 
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tries by living up to our own principles, by 
throwing open the opportunity for compe- 
tition between individuals and companies in 
both countries. 

The British may have a better chance 
against American business competition than 
they think. True, we in America have 
achieved fabulous production. But our costs 
are higher than the average British business- 
man realizes. England will emerge from this 
war stronger than she thinks. She will have 
won out, again, against overwhelming odds. 
Her world-wide prestige will be enormous, 
her credit never higher. She will have been 
tempered by fire. We may be competitively 
softer than we think, with higher costs and 
lazier habits. 

At home, America can strive to set an en- 
viable example of what individual com- 
petition can do. This is an example the 
world may want to follow. Abroad, we can 
find the answer to some of the questions the 
British are asking us by renouncing artificial 
controls on free enterprise. This is a step 
toward a world in which men will not so 
eagerly look to their governments for busi- 
ness security. 

America has a choice and an opportunity, 
and as we make our choice and seize our 
opportunity we may choose not only for our- 
selves but for the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 


EXHIBIT 2 


We undersigned economists, fully sharing 
the conviction of the Congress that the tra- 
ditional American policy of maintaining a 
free and competitive economy should be pre- 
served, urge that legislation facilitating the 
use of basing-point or freight-equalization 
systems of pricing, in particular the bill 
S. 1008 now pending before the Senate, be 
rejected. 

We are convinced that such systems have 
been employed as a means of effecting the 
sort of collusive price fixing that is con- 
demned by the Sherman Act. We believe 
that they have promoted the suppression of 
competition and resulted in serious economic 
waste. 

It has been said that the proposed bill 
would clarify the law. We do not believe this 
to be the case. Some of its supporters con- 
tend that it would legalize basing-point pric- 
ing; others insist that it would not. These 
interpretations of the bill’s provisions are so 
inconsistent as to make it certain that its en- 
actment would occasion far more confusion 
than may now exist. Another decade of 
litigation would be required to remove the 
uncertainties that these provisions would 
create. In the meantime, collusive pricing 
practices now outlawed by the courts would 
be reinstituted, and others would go 
unchecked. 

The bill would seriously weaken the anti- 
trust laws and hinder their enforcement. It 
would impose upon the Government, in the 
case of industries long habituated to monop- 
olistic systems of delivered pricing, a well- 
nigh impossible burden of proof. It would 
permit the issuance of an order terminating 
an agreement to employing a basing-point 
system, but it would prevent the issuance 
of an order enjoining the continued use of 
the system itself. 

The bill would go far toward emasculating 
the Robinson-Patman Act by restoring the 
good-faith defense of the old Clayton Act, 
thus enabling a seller to justify any price 
discrimination, no matter how destructive 
of competition, by showing that his dis- 
criminatory price was adopted to meet the 
price of a competitor. This defense would 


serve to bolster the systematic matching of 
delivered prices under basing-point systems. 
But it would not be confined to such cases; 
it could be offered in justification of every 
form of price discrimination that is now 
prohibited by law. 
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Believing in the superiority of a system of 
free enterprise and fearing that freedom will 
be endangered as competition is restrained, 
we appeal to all Members of the Senate to 
vote against the bill, S. 1008, or any other 
bil! which could be so interpreted as to 
legalize the basing-point system of pricing. 

Gardner Ackley, University of Michigan; 
Edward L. Allen, American University; 
Richard M. Alt, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; James W. Angell, Columbia 
University; George Leland Bach, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; Edgar 
S. Bagley, Kansas State College; Ro- 
land W. Bartlett, University of Illi- 
nois; Roy Blough, University of Chi- 
cago; Walter N. Breckenridge, Colby 
College; Yale Brozen, Northwestern 
University; John Buttrick, North- 
western University; William A. Carter, 
Dartmouth College; C. I. Christenson, 
Indiana University; Philip H. Coombs, 
Amherst College; James F. Corbett, 
New York City School System; John 
M. Crawford, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Kenneth J. Curran, 
Princeton University; Charles R. Dean, 
Rutgers University; Marshall  E. 
Dimock, Bethel, Vt.; John F. Duffy, Jr., 
Denison University; Durward H. Dyche, 
Wake Forest College; Howard L. Ellis, 
University of California; Frank Whit- 
son Fetter, Northwestern University; 
Milton Friedman, University of Chi- 
cago; David L. Gass, Williams College; 
Betti C. Goldwasser, Washington, D. C., 
Bernard F. Haley, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Milton Hammer, Milton Ham- 
mer & Associates; Albert G. Hart, 
Columbia University; Edward R. Haw- 
kins, Johns Hopkins University; 
Charles H. Hession, Brooklyn College; 
Henry H. Hilken, Washington, D. C.; 
Simeon Hutner, Princeton, N. J.; Mar- 
tin V. Jones, Chicago, Ill.; Richard A. 
Kahn, University of Miami; William 
F. Kennedy, University of California; 
Robert R. Kibrick, New York Sun; 
Frank J. Kottke, University of North 
Carolina; Frank H. Knight, University 
of Chicago; Ben W. Lewis, Oberlin Col- 
lege; Clarence D. Long, Johns Hopkins 
University; Arthur F. Lucas, Clark 
University; Friedrich H. Lutz, Prince- 
ton University; Fritz Machlup, Johns 
Hopkins University; Edward S. Mason, 
Harvard University; John W. May, 
Washington and Jefferson College; 
John W. McBride, Washington, D. C.; 
S. Sterling McMillan, Western Reserve 
University; John Perry Miller, Yale 
University; Cary P. Modlin, Jr., 
Princeton University; Julius L. Okum, 
Arlington, Va.; Alfred L. Oxenfeldt, 
Hofstra College; Shorey Peterson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Roy A. Prewitt, 
Washington, D. C.; Lloyd G. Reynolds, 
Yale University; I. Lyman Singer, S. J. 
Tilden High School; Caleb A. Smith, 
Wilmington College; Richard E. Spea- 
gle, New York State Banking Depart- 
ment; Joseph J. Spengler, Duke Uni- 
versity; George A. Steiner, University 
of Illinois; George J. Stigler, Columbia 
University; George W. Stocking, Van- 
derbilt University; Herbert E. Striner, 
Syracuse University; Myrick H. Sub- 
lette, University of Virginia; Carl F. 
Taeusch, St. Louis University; Rich- 
ard B. Tennant, Yale University; Dan- 
iel C. Vandermeulen, Claremont Men’s 
College; Myron W. Watkins, New York 
University; Clair Wilcox, Swarthmore 
College; Edward R. Willett, Northeast- 
ern University; John W. Wright, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Floyd A. Bond, Pomona 
College; Miriam K. Chamberlain, Con- 
necticut College; A. G. Papandreou, 
University of Minnesota; Floyd L. 
Vaughan, University of Oklahoma; 
Jacob Viner, Princeton University. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, Senate 
bill 719 is a very simple bill, and the issue 
is clear. In 11 lines the bill provides 
that a seller may have an absolute right 
to reduce his price to a customer when 
he can prove that he does so in good faith 
to meet the equally low price of a com- 
petitor. That is all there is toit. As the 
publisher of a great encyclopedia, the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] 
sells the encyclopedia anywhere in the 
United States at the same price. So he 
is absorbing freight all along the line. 
He wants freight absorption for himself, 
but he does not want it for those who 
are trying to get it written into the law. 
That is the whole answer. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I will yield after 20 
minutes, if the Senator wishes to ask me 
a question. I love the Senator from 
Connecticut. He knows that. We have 
great respect for each other. 

I should like to consider the important 
points in his argument. Let us apply his 
argument right at home. What is his 
next point? 

The Senator ‘from Connecticut says 
that the bill would permit price con- 
spiracies. . The important thing is con- 
spiracy. He has a rerfect right to in- 
terpret the language of the bill in any 
way he cares to interpret it; but those 
of us who have been living with this 
problem for 3 or 4 years in the Senate 
state that the language of the bill has 
nothing to do with encouraging con- 
spiracy, because the seller must meet a 
lawful price, not an unlawful price. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on tirat point for a 
question? 

Mr. WHERRY. If those who pro- 
duce encyclopedias arrive at the same 
price in competition, I ask the Senator 
from Connecticut, Is that a conspiracy? 
Is it a conspiracy merely because they 
happen to have the same price, if they 
do? There might be an element of con- 
spiracy, but I would not charge my dis- 
tinguished friend with collusion because 
his price happened to equal the price of 
another encyclopedia. However, it is an 
element which might be taken into con- 
sideration if the Department of Justice 
felt, as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovc.as] did, that because certain iden- 
tical prices were arrived at there might 
be an element of conspiracy. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut and 
my other colleagues that Senate bill 719 
deals only with people in lawful business, 
not unlawful business, Therefore, it 
does not in any way involve the question 
of increasing or decreasing conspiracy. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BENTON) dwelt at consid- 
erable length on the British economy. 
He has been to England. He does a great 
deal of business in Great Britain. That 
is all right. I am in favor of doing busi- 
ness anywhere in the world, and I want 
American businessmen to be able to meet 
the price of anyone else, if it is a lawful 
price. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 


Mr. WHERRY. Because I think so 
much of the Senator from Connecticut, 
I yield to him. 

Mr. BENTON. As an able and suc- 
cessful businessman himself, why does 
the Senator from Nebraska assume that 
one businessman can see what is in the 
mind of his competitor by clairvoyance, 
and know whether the competitor's price 
is “lawful” or “unlawful”? 

Mr. WHERRY. How does the Sena- 
tor know that his price is lawful com- 
pared with that of his competitor in 
selling encyclopedias? What is in the 
other man’s mind? 

Mr. BENTON. How doI know wheth- 
er his price is lawful? 

Mr. WHERRY. If it is not lawful, the 
Senator has redress in the courts if he 
can establish his case. 

Mr. BENTON. In good faith I must 
assume that his price is lawful, and thus 
I may try to meet his price. 

Mr. WHERRY. The good-faith clause 
is already in the act. It is not proposed 
to change that. 

Mr. BENTON. I do not believe that 
the Senator means what he has just 
said. 

Mr. WHERRY. I hope the Senator 
from Connecticut does not mean what 
he says, because he says that his tenta- 
tive conclusion is what he has described. 
I hope that is not his final conclusion. 
In the interest of Connecticut, in the 
interest of those who process tools, I 
hope they will be permitted to meet 
prices all over the United States, so that 
they can exist, and so that Connecticut 
tools can be obtained in Nebraska at a 
cost which is competitive. That is what 
has made New England great. 

Mr. BENTON. Does not the Senator 
agree that, under present laws, it is per- 
fectly legal today for any manufacturer 
to absorb freight so long as freight ab- 
sorption is not a technique to destroy 
his competitors, and so long as he is not 
in conspiracy with others in the same 
line of business to absorb freight? 

Mr. WHERRY. I completely agree 
with the findings of the Supreme Court. 
My opponent does not. He believes in 
the interpretation of the Federal Trade 
Commission. He does not believe in the 
judgment the Supreme Court has 
rendered. 

In the past 3 or 4 days there has been 
an awakening. Those on the other side 
of the aisle are indicting the Supreme 
Court and saying, “What a terrible 
Court we have.” Most of the members 
of the Supreme Court have been ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. Last week on the floor of the 
Senate the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CoNnNALLY], in his tidelands speech, said, 
“What a terrible Court we have.” 

If Senators have no faith in the Su- 
preme Court, if they believe that the 
Supreme Court is helping conspirators— 
and I shall prove that that is what they 
believe, by the statements which have 
been made—it is an amazing thing. It 
is surprising to hear a man like the 
Senator from Connecticut indict the per- 
sonnel of the Supreme Court. It would 
seem that he places the members of the 
Supreme Court in the same category 
with conspirators. 


Mr. BENTON. I thank the minority 
leader for wrapping himself in the 
mantle of the Supreme Court, because 
on many previous occasions I have failed 
to hear similar approbation from the 
other side of the aisle. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not wrap myself 
up. I am not wrapping anyone up. 

Mr. President, I yielded to my friend 

cause I wanted to accommodate him. 

Mr. BENTON. Iam appreciative. 

Mr. WHERRY. He has a perfect 
right to continue to sell his encyclopedias 
anywhere in the world, and to absorb the 
freight, so long as he does not con- 
spire with someone else, to arrive at 
identical prices. That is all I want him 
to let me do. If I sell sugar beets, I 
want te be able to absorb freight on 
their shipment anywhere, to meet a 
competitive price. I want to sell my 
mules that way. I want to buy my steel 
under those conditions. Under the in- 
terpretation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission it may not be possible for me to 
do that today. 

Mr. BENTON. May I suggest—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I think anyone can 
understand that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair settle a question. Does the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska yield further to the 
Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yieid for one more question? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; if it is just one 
more, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BENTON. Is there any doubt in 
the Senator’s mind that under the pres- 
ent law, without the passage of the pro- 
posed law we are discussing, he has the 
right to absorb freight on his sugar beets 
and to sell them anywhere he wants to 
sell them, absorbing any costs he wishes 
to absorb? 

Mr. WHERRY. Under the Supreme 
Court decision I say that we have that 
right. Therefore, we want to write it 
into the statutes, because the Federal 
Trade Commission disagrees with the 
opinion of the Supreme Court. Unless 
that right is written into the statute, 
there will be doubt as to whether freight 
can be absorbed. 

Those on the other side are the ones 
who are raising the issue, not those of 
us on this side. Inasmuch as the Su- 
preme Court has made that determina- 
tion, why does the Senator object to 
writing it into statute? Why not go 
along with the Supreme Court on its 
interpretation? 

Mr. BENTON. Commissioner Spin- 
garn’s testimony, if I understood it as 
I believe I did, was at variance with 
what the Senator now suggests is the 
view of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if it 
were not for the contradictory opinion 
of the Federal Trade Commission there 
would be no fight on the pending leg- 
islation. That is where the opposition 
comes from. That is the reason why we 
want to write into the statutes the de- 
termination of the Supreme Court, so 
that there may be no doubt about it. 
If the Senator can accomplish the pur- 
pose in any different language, I shall 
be satisfied. Judging from what I heard 
the Senator from Connecticut say yes- 
terday, I think he believes as I do, but 
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he feels that the language does not ac- 
complish the purpose of the bill. If 
there is any language that can be per- 
fected which will carry out the deter- 
mination of the Supreme Court in letting 
a seller sell his goods wherever he de- 
sires, anywhere in the country, or any- 
where in the world if necessary, so that 
he may meet competition on a lawful 
basis, that is all I am trying to accom- 
plish. I think the language of the bill 
accomplishes that purpose, but if there 
is some dispute about the phraseology 
or wording, that is another thing. I 
think the Senator agrees with what we 
are trying to do; but I say that, under 
the rulings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, American businessmen cannot 
operate as the Senator has suggested, 
without fear of action being taken 
against them. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, may I 
suggest to the distinguished minority 
leader that there seems to be a basic lack 
of understanding between us? I have 
accepted the testimony of Commissioner 
Spingarn of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that it is legal for any seller 
today to conduct his operations as the 
Senator from Nebraska is advocating. 
His testimony was testimony to which I 
personally listened. He said it is wholly 
legal to pursue the practice advocated by 
tne minority leader unless it is done in 
conspiring with other competitors to 
create a monopoly, or unless he cuts his 
price for the purpose of eliminating com- 
petition. 

Mr. WHERRY. The junior Senator 
from Nebraska believes that under the 
Supreme Court decision in the Standard 
Oil case it is legal now to meet the lower 
price of a competitor, provided it is a 
legal price, and not used for the destruc- 
tion of competition. 

Mr. BENTON. That was true even 
prior to the decision of the Supreme 
Court, was it not? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Federal Trade 
Commission says, “Yes, they can do it— 
provided.” Their interpretation brings 
confusion into many segments of indus- 
try as to whether they can or cannot, 
meet a perfectly legal price inside or out- 
side their normal shipping territory. 
This confusion could be removed by writ- 
ing into the law what the Supreme 
Court has said in its decision. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut believe in the 
decision of the 4 members of the Supreme 
Court? Does he believe in that decision? 

Mr. BENTON. May I clarify my 
statement further—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator an- 
swer my question? Does he believe that 
the Supreme Court rendered a correct 
decision? 

Mr. BENTON. In the Standard Oil 
case? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BENTON. Unequivocally “No.” I 
do not agree with the decision at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then the Senator 
from Connecticut has answered his own 
question. If the Senator does not be- 
lieve in the decision of the Supreme 
Court, he is following the interpretation 
of the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Federal Trade Commission has caused 
all the confusion, because in many in- 
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Stances they have told segments of in- 
dustry that they are illegally doing what 
we believe is a perfectly legal method 
of doing business. 

Mr. BENTON. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska whether 
he believes in all decisions of the Su- 
preme Court? 

Mr. WHERRY. In this case I believe 
in the decision of the four members of 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BENTON. Which now becomes 
the law of the land? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

M*. BENTON. Then why does the 
Senator from Nebraska advocate the 
passage of the bill? There must be some 
uncertainty about the decision in the 
mind of the minority leader or he would 
not be so determined to embody the deci- 
sion in the statutory law. 

Mr. WHCRRY. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that that is exactly 
correct. The law is on the books. I 
hope it will be observed to the very last 
dotting of an “i” and the crossing of a 
“t.” Because the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is in conflict with the decision 
of the Supreme Court, and, as everyone 
knows, is casting doubt on the Court’s 
decision. We want to write a piece of 
legislation which will confirm the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court and will con- 
form with it. If that is done, a busi- 
nessman will be able to ship anywhere in 
the United States and meet the price of 
a competitor if he chooses to do so, pro- 
vided it is a lawful price. Only by such 
provision may we be sure tha‘ competi- 
tion will thrive. 

To take the position of the Federal 
Trade Commission is to destroy compe- 
tition. It is not following the American 
system to do so. It is the quickest way 
I know of to drive Americans down the 
road of socialism, which the Senator 
from Connecticut was talking about a 
few minutes lago. 

Mr. KEFAUVER rose. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have been very gen- 
erous with the oposition, Have I not? I 
should like to complete my speech. I 
believe that my arguments will answer 
all questions of the opponents of the bill. 
At the conclusion of my remarks I shall 
be very glad to yield for questions. I 
have only 20 minutes. 

The seller, whose conduct is ques- 
tioned, has the affirmative obligation of 
proving that his action was taken in 
good faith to meet the price of a com- 
petitor. That is his responsibility under 
the proposed legislation. He must 
prove it. 

Those of us who believe in competi- 
tion and the free enterprise system have 
no choice but to support the bill. On 
the other hand, those who would limit 
competition, or do not believe in com- 
petition and the free enterprise system, 
must vote against the bill. 

All the bill does is conform the statu- 
tory law to what the Supreme Court has 
recently said in Standard Oil Co. v. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (3240 U. S. 231). 
That is all it does, and I see no objection 
to it. 

Under our constitutional form of Gov- 
ernment it is the exclusive province of 
the Supreme Cuurt to construe legisla- 
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tion passed by the Congress. No one 
doubts that. The Supreme Court has 
construed the present statutory law as 
promoting competition, and rejected the 
Federal Trade Commission’s interpre- 
tation, because the court found that the 
Commission’s interpretation weakened 
competition. If the Senator from Con- 
necticut will listen to me, as I listened 
to him, he will realize that what I have 
said is in the decision, and that the 
Commission’s interpretation weakens 
competition. 

Mr. President, I was not trying to 
reprimand the Senator from Connecti- 
cut for not listening to me. I have a 
great deal of respect for him. I was 
drawing to his attention the main point 
I had in mind. As I was answering his 
argument he was conferring with the 
distinguished junior Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Lone]. The Senator from 
Louisiana is making a good fight in his 
attempt to defeat this bill. I respect his 
differences of opinion. 

Mr. LONG. The feeling is mutual. 

Mr. WHERRY. There is so much good 
feeling here I do not see why we cannot 
get together. I hope that the prelim- 
inary conclusion of the Senator from 
Connecticut will not be his permanent 
and final conclusion, when he votes on 
the bill. 

In reaching its decision, four members 
of the Supreme Court in a 4 to 3 vote, 
rejected the interpretation given to the 
existing statute by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The same argument which 
the Commission made to the Supreme 
Court and which the Supreme Court re- 
jected is now presented to the Senate 
by the opponents of the pending legisla- 
tion, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. 
KEFAUVER], and the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. BENToN], all of them able 
men. They ask that we amend the pres- 
ent law to override the Supreme Court. 

As I said yesterday on the floor, the 
opponents of the proposed legislation 
have a perfect right to try to amend the 
bill. That is what would be done if the 
Kefauver amendment were adopted. 

In reaching the decision that the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, in its present form, 
grants a seller the absolute right to re- 
duce his price in good faith to meet the 
equally low price of a competitor, the 
majority of the Supreme Court said: 

The heart of our national economic policy 
has long been faith in the value of com- 
petition. 


We can all agree with that statement. 

In construing the existing Robinson- 
Patman Act, the Supreme Court made a 
statement to which I desire to invite at- 
tention. I wish the Senator from Con- 
necticut would give me his attention. 

The Supreme Court said: 

Congress did not seek by the Robinson- 
Patman Act to abolish competition or so 
radically to curtail it that a seller would 
have no right of self-defense against a price 
raid by a competitor. 


Believe me, if a competitor was offer- 
ing an encyclopedia at a price lower 
than the price of the encyclopedias 
sold by the Senator from Connecticut, 
he would not waste any time trying to 
meet the competitor's price. 
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Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I do 
not even know the price at which my 
competitors are selling their encyclo- 
pedias. 

Mr. WHERRY. But the boys on the 
firing line know it. If competitors were 
meeting the price, they would be calling 
the Senator from Connecticut day and 
night, saying, “Mr. Benton, you must 
reduce the price of our encyclopedia; 
we must meet the competition, or we 
will not be able to make any sales.” 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to inform the Senator from Nebraska 
that I charge at least twice as much as 
is charged for any other encyclopedia 
in the world because my encyclopedia 
is worth at least three or four times as 
much. 

Mr. WHERRY. Perhaps the Senator 
from Connecticut should reimburse me 
a little for the free publicity I have 
given his encyclopedia. If ever there 
was a salesman, I do not know where 
we could find a better one than in the 
person of the Senator from Connecticut. 
He could more nearly succeed in selling 
a 50-cent piece for $1 than anyone else 
I know, and I say that as a compliment. 

Mr. BENTON. I believe the Senator 
from Nebraska would be even more suc- 
cessful in that connection. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, Con- 
gress does not want to deprive a busi- 
nessman who wishes to meet a competi- 
tor’s price from having that opportunity. 
The Senator from Connecticut himself 
does not want Congress to say that a 
businessman who wishes to meet a com- 
petitor’s price should not have that op- 
portunity; of course the Senator from 
Connecticut does not want Congress to 
say that. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court went 
on to say, in passing on the Robinson- 
Patman Act: 

Congress was dealing with competition 
which it sought to protect and monopoly 
which it sought to prevent. 


That is what I wish to tell the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Senate bill 719 is clearly within the 
provisions of the present act and within 
the construction that the Supreme Court 
said will increase competition and pre- 
vent monopoly. 

The opposition to the pending meas- 
ure is based upon the premise that the 
law should not permit a seller to meet 
his competitor's equally low price. This 
is tantamount to disputing that the 
heart of our national economic policy 
is faith in the value of competition. I 
believe that faith in the value of compe- 
tition is the heart of our national eco- 
nomic policy. 

Why should not the sugar-beet pro- 
ducer of the West be permitted to sell 
his sugar in Chicago or in New York 
at a price which is competitive and 
which meets an equally low price of 
the cheap water transportation of sugar 
from New Orleans to Chicago or from 
Cuba to New York? Such an arrange- 
ment is good for the consumer, because 
on such a basis the price is lower. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, let me 
suggest that there is no dispute on that 
score, 
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Mr. WHERRY. Very well. Then I 
have won the support of the Senator 
from Connecticut for Senate bill 719, 
the pending measure. 

Mr. BENTON. Even prior to the de- 
cision by the Supreme Court, there was 
no disagreement about that matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
stated my views over and over again. 
If the Federal Trade Commission would 
agree with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, there would 
be no need for any debate at all on this 
question. However, the Senator from 
Connecticut is backing up the inter- 
pretation made by the Federal Trade 
Commission, under which freight ab- 
sorption in the United States would be 
a questionable practice. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska permit me to 
read into the Recorp, in connection with 
this matter, the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Black? 

Mr. WHERRY. No, Mr. President; 
I do not wish the Senator from Con- 
necticut to do that at this time. He 
can read that opinion after I conclude 
my remarks. Ido not yield now for that 
purpose. However, I shall be glad to 
have the Senator from Connecticut place 
the opinion in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Nebraska also realize 
that this bill would—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
been very generous in yielding; I have 
yielded on point after point. Many 
of the questions of the Senator from 
Connecticut either are answered by the 
bill itself or will be answered in the 
course of my remarks. 

The Senator from Connecticut has 
told us that he wishes to permit freight 
absorption throughout the United States. 
If he does, then he is in favor of the 
enactment of Senate bill 719. That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. President, why should not the 
canners of vegetables in Idaho or in 
Nebraska be permitted to sell their 
vegetables in Chicago or New York at a 
price which is equally as low as that 
charged by producers in the States of 
Maine or Pennsylvania or Delaware? 

To defeat the pending bill is to deny 
the sugar producer of Nebraska and the 
vegetable grower of Idaho the right that 
has been confirmed by the Supreme 
Court’s decision. To defeat this bill is to 
take the position that the Supreme Court 
was mistaken when it said that the Con- 
gress seeks to protect competition and 
prevent monopoly. We cannot arrive at 
any other conclusion. 

It is true that the Supreme Court’s 
decision was not unanimous. I admit 
that. Three justices dissented in regard 
to the construction to be given the pres- 
ent law; but the amazing thing is that 
the dissenting justices nevertheless 
pointed out that the construction they 
would have given the existing law would 
weaken competition. Those are the 
three justices upon whom the Senator 
from Connecticut relies. I quote what 
they said: 

Nondiscriminatory pricing tends to weaken 
competition, in that a seller while otherwise 
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maintaining his prices cannot meet his an- 
tagonist’s price to get a single order or cus- 
tomer. 


What could be plainer or clearer than 
that opinion of the three dissenting 
judges, who, even though they disagreed, 
said they did agree that nondiscrimina- 
tory pricing would weaken competition. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wonder, however, whether the Senator 
from Nebraska will read the next sen- 
tence in the opinion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I do not yield at 
this time. 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
sugar-beet producer of Nebraska is pro- 
hibited from meeting the price of his 
competitor from New Orleans, as is also 
the vegetable producer of Idaho from 
meeting the competition of the vege- 
table growers in Maine or in Pennsyl- 
vania or in the good State of Delaware. 

The three dissenting members of the 
Supreme Court agreed that their con- 
struction of the Robinson-Patman Act 
would weaken competition, but they said 
that this was what they felt the Congress 
intended in passing the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. However, I do not think Con- 
gress intended any such thing. In other 
words, Mr. President, the three dissent- 
ing Justices would prohibit the producers 
of sugar and vegetables in Nebraska and 
Idaho from meeting an equally low price 
of a competitor. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr.BENTON. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska know of any sugar-beet com- 
pany or any other small company which 
has been prosecuted for doing that? 

Mr. WHERRY. Now the Senator is 
asking something entirely different. He 
attempts to make a point of the fact 
that there have not been prosecutions of 
such companies. However, many com- 
panies have not been able to sell their 
products in certain territories and ab- 
sorb the freight; and the Senator from 
Connecticut knows that to be so. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, let me 
suggest that Iam in complete agreement 
with the Senator from Nebraska on the 
subject of freight absorption as applied 
to beet-sugar companies and other com- 
panies. 

I should like to ask him whether he is 
in agreement with me that price cutting, 
when it is conspiratorial and when pro- 
ducers get together and combine to cut 
prices or to fix prices or to drive com- 
petitors out of business, should be made 
illegal? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not favor fixing 
prices. Prices would not be fixed under 
the provisions of Senate bill 719. The 
effect of the enactment of the bill would 
be just the opposite. The bill does not 
sanction conspiracy. The bill will not 
permit one encyclopedia company to 
agree with all other encyclopedia com- 
panies to fix the prices of encyclopedias. 
As a matter of fact, this bill has nothing 
to do with that subject, because if there 
is a violation of the law and if the viola- 
tor comes under the provisions «cf the 
Clayton Act, he should be prosecuted, 
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and I hope he will be, if he violates the 
law. 

Mr. BENTON. Why not adopt the 
Kefauver amendment, which makes this 
matter clear? 

Mr. WHERRY. Because the Kefauver 
amendment would completely nullify the 
purposes sought to be accomplished by 
the bill. The Kefauver amendment 
would, if adopted, lessen competition. 
The Kefauver amendment provides that 
if I am a seller in Omaha and I have a 
customer who has been purchasing from 
a businessman in Detroit, and if there 
is one in Chicago who can take half the 
business, it is an injury to the man in 
Detroit to permit that to be done, and 
therefore the provisions of Senate bill 
719 would not apply. 

However, the effect of the Kefauver 
amendment would be, instead of increas- 
ing competition, to lessen competition 
and completely prevent us from having 
the benefits which come from said com- 
petition. The Supreme Court has al- 
ready said that if there is free competi- 
tion, someone is bound to be injured, but 
he will be injured in the interest of the 
free-enterprise, competitive system, 
which makes for progress and for lower 
prices to consumers. 

In reply, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion said, “Oh, no.” The Federal Trade 
Commission took the position that the 
man in Omaha could not buy steel in 
Chicago, but had to continue to buy steel 
in Detroit, on the theory that if the 
Detroit producer of steel were injured, 
eventually he would be destroyed, and 
then, sooner or later, there would be 
monopoly in that field. The result has 
been that the Detroit producer has con- 
tinued to furnish steel down through the 
years; that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. 

Mr. KEFAUVER rose. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Kefauver amend- 
ment is the Federal Trade Commission 
amendment. I say that with no 
disrespect to the Senator from Tennes- 
see; but the Federal Trade Commission 
presented it, and I know what is in it, 
The position of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is the one taken by the three 
dissenting Justices of the Supreme Court. 
In theory, they admit that there is a 
lessening of competition but they want 
to be the ones to say who is injured, and 
so on. I say that to the Senator from 
Connecticut, because I know that is of 
interest to his State. There are a great 
many producers in the State of Connec- 
ticut who have relied upon this interpre- 
tation all through the years. If the 
Kefauver amendment were adopted, it 
would mean hanging a millstone around 
their necks. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to con- 
tinue. I have been very generous in 
yielding to the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator has 
been discussing my amendment. 


Mr. WHERRY. I know I have. The 


Senator from Tennessee is a very gra- 
cious person, and I should like to yield, 
but he is asking me questions which, I 
may say, are answered fully, time and 
time again, in my prepared statement. 
If the Senator will allow me to finish, I 
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think all the answers to his questions 
will have been given. I yield, however. 
I want to be generous to the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator, in his 
speech, said—and I think I have the 
exact quotation: 

S. 719 will increase competition and pre- 
vent monopoly. 


Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The amendment 
which I have offered says that these 
things for which the Senator from Ne- 
braska contends may be done, “unless 
the effect of the discrimination may be 
substantially to lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Thatiscorrect. The 
Supreme Court said it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Just a moment. 
If Senate bill 719, which the Senator_is 
supporting in his remarks, is going 
increase competition and prevent mo- 
nopoly, why does the Senator not object 
to its applying when the effect of it 
would be to lessen competition and tend 
to create a monopoly? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is a good ques- 
tion. I have the answer to it in my pre- 
pared statement, but I will answer the 
Senator now. I hope the Senator will 
be able to see this point. Certainly, if 
competition is lessened, it tends to create 
monopoly. If one follows to the nth 
degree the interpretations of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, he will see that 
they would be destructive of competi- 
tion. The Federal Trade Commission 
says that it thinks and believes—and 
members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion have a right to believe it—that 
when one is injured through a lawful 
price, a price which is in accordance 
with the provisions of the law and the 
determination already made by the 
Supreme Court, the provisions of S. 719 
should not be made effective. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is why we want 
to write into law what the Supreme 
Court has determined, in order that the 
Federal Trade Commission may not con- 
tinue to hold a threat over the heads of 
business throughout the country, charg- 
ing them with being in violation in 
meeting a lawful price, through freight 
absorption. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The amendment 
would not be applicable simply because 
one man might be injured by competi- 
tion. There must be a lessening of com- 
petition in the trade area. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is another in- 
terpretation which the Senator is plac- 
ing upon the amendment. The Senator 
knows the meaning of the English lan- 
guage, and if he will simply read the 
United States Supreme Court decision, 
he will understand that I have stated the 
Court’s opinion, The Senator is talking 
about systems of competition, and this 
and that. He is shifting from one foot 
to the other. The fact is that under free 
competition someone is going to get hurt. 
Believe me, I do not sell all the automo- 
biles which are sold in my territory, be- 
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cause I have a smart competitor who 
takes a part of the business. Is that 
competitor to be outlawe‘ because he is 
damaged by not having a right to meet 
my price? That is exactly what would 
happen under the amendment which 
the Senator from Tennessee has offered. 

Every man who believes in small busi- 
ness ought to be interested in protect- 
ing our free, competitive system; a sys- 
tem which makes of a little businessman 
“big business.” That can always be the 
result in this country. 

Some day, it is possible, if what the 
Senator from Connecticut advocates 
should come to pass, that the only con- 
cern selling encyclopedias would be the 
Benton Co. There would then be no 
competition. There would be a monop- 
oly. We do not want that to happen in 
this country; nor does the Senator from 
Connecticut. If he will listen to me, and 
heed what I say, he will certainly please 
a great many people in Connecticut who 
do not want to be hamstrung by the in- 
terpretation which the Federal Trade 
Commission is placing upon the prac- 
tice of freight absorption. 

I see around here quite a few who are 
connected with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I do not mean the members of 
the Commission themselves, but the 
young men who have been working with 
them. I have worked with some of them, 
and I like them. I hope they will feel 
that in what I am saying I am not moved 
by any personal antagonism toward 
them. I am thinking of the free com- 
petitive enterprise system, as I see it. 
Believe me, Mr. President, I am one man 
in the United States of whom it may be 
said, “What little he has, he has made 
through the free competitive enterprise 
system ; he has done it under free compe- 
tition.” That is why I want to fight for 
that system. It is also what the consum- 
er wants, what the American people 
want, and what we ought to have. 

Returning to my statement, and 
speaking of the Supreme Court decision, 
I say that the three dissenting Justices 
agreed that their construction of the 
Robinson-Patman Act would weaken 
competition, but they said they felt that 
was what Congress intended in passing 
the Robinson-Patman Act. That is, the 
three dissenting Justices would prohibit 
the producers of sugar and vegetables 
in Nebraska and Iowa from meeting the 
equally low price of a competitor. The 
Senator from Connecticut says that he 
is in favor of exactly that. If he is in 
ey of it, he is in favor of Senate bill 

19. 

The view of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is in direct contradiction to the 
views and the opinion of the Attorney 
General. It is in direct contradiction 
to the views of the four Justices of the 
Supreme Court and others who believe 
that the present act, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
will strengthen competition. 

Senators now have an opportunity to 
go on record supporting the Supreme 
Court in their interpretation that Con- 
gress intends to protect competition and 
not weaken competition. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska and other Sen- 
ators have had an opportunity to hear 
this debate on previous occasions, but 
this is the first time I have had the priv- 
ilege of hearing the arguments. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
whether Senate bill 719 would in any 
way affect the basic requirements of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Mr. WHERRY. Not at all. It would 
further the objectives of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. I say that sincerely, and I 
will tell the Senator why I make the 
statement. The bill provides that a seller 
may meet a competitive price which is 
a lawful price. In certain channels, 
goods may be sold to someone at an 
unlawful price. It is then mandatory 
that the one who meets that price affirm- 
atively prove that he was meeting a 
lawful price. If he is a conspirator, he 
is then subject to the provisions of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act. That would 
mean that, regardless of the pending 
bill, he ought to be prosecuted. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield for a further ques- 
tion, he knows that the bill completely 
nullifies the Robinson-Patman Act, does 
he not? 

Mr. WHERRY. It does no such thing. 
That is the answer to that question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I would regard that 
as being definite. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Tennessee made a statement in my time; 
and I say the bill does not do any such 
thing, because it does not countenance 
conspiracy. The seller must be dealing 
with people who are doing a lawful busi- 
ness. If they are doing an unlawful 
business, they are then subject to all the 
penal provisions of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, and this bill would make no 
change; and I would not want it to do so. 
I am the last man on earth who wants 
to create a monopoly or to condone the 
acts of conspirators. I rendered 8 years 
of service as a member of the Special 
Committee on Small Business, and I 
stand on the work I have done within 
the past 9 years in the Senate to help 
small business. With that background, 
I am sure the interpretation I put upon 
the bill is the correct one. 

The American people demand compe- 
tition as their safeguard against monop- 
olistic pricing, gouging and attacks upon 
our high standard of living. There can- 
not be competition without some people 
being injured. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question, in our 
time? ; 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
been very generous. I am going to ask, 
now, that I be permitted to conclude 
my remarks, which will require about 
15 minutes. Following that I shall be 
glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator will 
note that I said “in our time.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Icare not whose time 
might be used. Time is very cheap here 
today. I should like to accommodate my 
good friend from Illinois, because I al- 
ways like to have him enter into the 


debate, but I prefer to proceed with my 
prepared statement. 

As the Supreme Court said in the 
Standard Oil case, there cannot be com- 
petition if we are going to prohibit it 
whenever the competition § injures 
someone. 

Today of all times, when prices are 
going higher and higher each day, the 
American people look upon competition 
as the chief means by which they can 
obtain goods at prices below the man- 
datory ceiling prices, we cannot afford 
in any way to impair the right of the 
people to expect competition from all 
businessmen. 

The right of a seller to engage in 
good-faith competition has been con- 
sistently supported by the Department 
of Justice. In the Eighty-first Congress 
the Department of Justice advised the 
Congress that the present law permitted 
the good-faith meeting of competition, 
and the Supreme Court sustained that 
view. On July 10, 1951, Deputy Attor- 
ney General Peyton Ford addressed a 
letter to Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, chairman 
of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, in the course of which he said: 

It should be noted, however, that the De- 
partment has always interpreted subsec- 
tion 2 (b) as permitting a defendant to 
defend conclusively against a charge of price 
discrimination by affirmatively showing that 
such discrimination was made in good faith 
to meet the equally low price of a competitor. 


The Attorney General himself partici- 
pated in conferences with Members of 
the Senate during the last Congress, to 
approve legislation giving sellers the 
right to engage in good-faith competi- 
tion. So strong was the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s support for a seller’s right to en- 
gage in good-faith competition that the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor Gen- 
eral refused to represent the Federal 
Trade Commission before the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil case. That 
indicates how strongly they felt about it. 

The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers has also supported this right of 
sellers to engage in good-faith competi- 
tion. 

As to the pending bill, the Department 
of Justice has written that it has no 
objection to the bill, although it feels 
that in view of the Standard Oil case, 
legislation is unnecessary. But those of 
us who sponsor the bill feel that it is 
necessary to enact legislation so that the 
Federal Trade Commission will inter- 
pret the act in the light of the decision 
of the Supreme Court, and in accord- 
ance with the interpretation of the At- 
torney General. We believe the seller 
has a right to meet a lower competitive 
price, if he does so in good faith. 

There is a further reason why the bill 
should be enacted, namely, that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is unwilling to 
follow the interpretation of the Supreme 
Court, and of the Attorney General, and 
is asking Congress to reverse the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court and the inter- 
pretation of the Attorney General by 
adopting the Kefauver amendment. 

The Department of Justice added that 
it had always considered that the pres- 
ent law permitted a seller to conclusively 
defend against a charge of price dis- 


crimination by showing that he met his 
competitor's price in good faith. 

Testifying before the House Judiciary 
Committee, a member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, who, I am proud 
to say, was formerly Dean of the School 
of Economics at the University of Ne- 
braska, John Clark, said: 

All competitive effort is burdensome and 
harmful to those who cannot keep pace, but 
if we said it must stop short before it hurts 
anyone, we would completely abandon the 
policy of competition. 


And he warned the Congress that— 

Some of us believe that in the particular 
rulings involved in Senate bill 1008 relating 
to freight absorption and other matters, the 
law and the Commission stepped over the 
line between unfair methods and those 
which are the essence of vigorous competi- 
tion. 


The Congress has unequivocally ex- 
pressed its approval of the good-faith 
meeting of a competitor’s equally low 
price by the substantial votes with which 
both houses of Congress passed Senate 
bill 1008 last year. 

A Senator stood on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday and referred to the 
“courageous” President who vetoed the 
bill. Even the President approved the 
purposes of Senate bill 1008. This is 
what he said in his veto message, in 
part: 

When further amendments of the anti- 
trust laws are needed to mect new problems, 
they should be enacted in a form which 
clearly preserves the basic purpose of these 
laws—the protection of fair competition and 
the prevention of monopoly. 

The sponsors of this bill intended to do 
exactly that. They were impressed by court 
decisions in recent years, which were said 
by some to mean that businessmen could 
not absorb freight costs or quote “delivered 
prices” in distant markets, in order to meet 
the prices offered by competitors. They 
drafted this bill in an effort to clarify that 
situation. 


The President there unequivocally 
said that the purposes intended by the 
sponsors of S. 1008 were the protection 
of competition and the prevention of 
monopoly. One of the purposes intended 
by S. 1008 was to insure to sellers the 
absolute right to reduce their prices in 
good faith to meet the equally low price 
of a competitor. 

The pending bill does not go so far as 
S. 1008. It includes only that portion of 
the subject covered by S. 1008 in the last 
Congress which has since been expressly 
approved by the Supreme Court. In 
this bill we go only as far as the Supreme 
Court decision goes. The bill uses no 
language that has not already been con- 
strued by the Court. It would conform 
the statutory law to what was given ap- 
proval by a majority of the Supreme 
Court in the recent decision. Thus, the 
only objections raised by the President 
to S. 1008 have been fully met. 

The record shows that the right of the 
seller to meet the equally low price of a 
competitor in good faith has the full 
support of the Congress of the United 
States, the majority of the Supreme 
Court, the Department of Justice, and 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 

The Kefauver amendment—which is 
generally known as the FTC amend- 
ment—would make the _ good-faith 
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meeting of a competitor’s lower price a 
full defense “unless the effect of the dis- 
crimination may be substantially to les- 
sen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly in any line of commerce.” 

The amendment completely reverses 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Standard Oil case. The statutory de- 
fense would not be available under this 
amendment whenever the Commission 
found that there might be a substan- 
tial lessening of competition. 

In the Standard Oil case the Supreme 
Court held that any price difference may 
injure competition. The Supreme Court 
expressly said that such a limitation 
upon the right to compete makes the 
statute practically meaningless. 

If the right to meet competition in 
good faith is not available when the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission can find that 
there might be an injury to competition, 
the Supreme Court having already held 
that price reduction may always injure 
competition, then the adoption of this 
amendment would not only make the 
bill meaningless, but it would eliminate 
section 2 (b) from the present statute, 
and squarely reverse the Supreme Court 
decision. 

The present section 2 (b) of the 
Robinson-Patman Act permits a seller’s 
equally low price in good faith. 

The bill without the Kefauver amend- 
ment would make good faith an abso- 
lute defense. However, the Kefauver 
amendment would provide that it would 
not be a defense when there might be 
a substantial lessening of competition 
through an injury in competition. This 
is clearly shown by the following quota- 
tion from the very language of the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion: 

It must have been obvious to Congress 
that any price reduction to any dealer may 
always affect competition at that dealer's 
level as well as at the dealer’s resale leyel, 
whether or not the reduction to the dealer 
is discriminatory. * * * 

The proviso in section 2 (b), as inter- 
preted by the Commission, would not be 
available when there was or might be an 
injury to competition at a resale level. So 
interpreted, the proviso would have such 
little, if any, applicability as to be practical- 
ly meaningless. We may, therefore, conclude 
that Congress meant to permit the natural 
consequences to follow the seller's action in 
meeting in good faith a lawful and equally 
low price of its competitor. 


The Court proceeded to state further: 

In the absence of more explicit require- 
ments and more specific standards of com- 
parison than we have here, it is difficult 
to see how an injury to competition at a 
level below (hat of the seller can thus be 
balanced fairly against a justification for 
meeting the competition at the seller's level, 
We hesitate to accept section 2 (b) as estab- 
lishing such a dubious defense. 


The other part of the amendment re- 
lates to monopoly. I am as much op- 
posed to monopoly as anyone is. 

Section 2 of the Sherman Act now 
makes it a criminal offense to have a 
monopoly or attempt to get a monopoly. 
The Kefauver amendment, however, de- 
prives the seller of the statutory defense 
whenever the commission can make a 
finding that there might, that is, that 
possibly there could be, even a tendency 
toward a monopoly. 


to, 
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Whenever several sellers are in com- 
petition with each other there is always 
the possibility that one of them will put 
the others out of business. There is no 
doubt about that. If such a condition re- 
sulted, of course there would be a mo- 
nopoly, and the Sherman Act would put 
an end to it. 

But if it is going to be said that no 
businessman can do anything that might 
possibly end by resulting in a monopoly, 
then it must be said that he cannot do 
anything that might ever hurt his com- 
petitors, thus prohibiting competition. 

It is too much power to give the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to say that they 
can prohibit honest, bona fide, vigorous 
competition merely because they find 
that it might be successful and might 
possibly tend in the direction of a 
monopoly. 

Mr. President, throughout the debate 
on the bill there has been a tendency to 
make it appear that the issue is very 
complex. The principle upon which the 
bill has been drafted is I think simple; 
it is completely in harmony with every 
aspect of free competitive enterprise, 
which, we all know, is the foundation 
of America’s strength and progress. 

The bill simply provides for free com- 
petitive enterprise on a national scale. 
It removes barriers against manufac- 
turers, producers, fabricators, and grow- 
ers in every community in the ccuntry. 
It makes all America their free market, 
their opportunity for the sale of their 
products. 

No one will question the right or nor- 
malcy of competition by a manufacturer, 
producer, or fabricator in, say Shreve- 
port, La., with a manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or fabricator in New Orleans, or 
the attempt of a manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or fabricator in New Orleans to 
sell his product in Shreveport. No one 
questions that. 

When the manufacturer, producer, or 
fabricator in Shreveport enters the New 
Orleans market he must meet the pre- 
vailing price, if he is to compete; and 
when the manufacturer, producer, or 
fabricator in New Orleans goes after 
business in Shreveport, he must meet the 
prevailing price to compete in the 
Shreveport market. 

So it is, on a national scale, under the 
pending bill. Unless this bill shall be 
passed, manufacturers, producers, fabri- 
cators, farmers, miners, growers, busi- 
nessmen, and all sections of business all 
over the United States, will be restricted 
in their markets. Such a condition can- 
not be defended. It is in conflict with 
our country’s basic principle of free com- 
petitive enterprise, which is not local or 
section, but is a Nation-wide birth- 
right. 

Obviously, there must be, and there 
are in the bill, safeguards to assure that 
the competition shall be fair, and to the 
end that the consumers, all the people, 
shall have free opportunity to buy the 
best product at a fair price. 

The manufacturers, fabricators, farm- 
ers, and all industries of New England, 
up in the northeast corner of the United 
States, must have opportunity to bring 
their commodities into the markets all 
over the country. New England cannot 
live without this opportunity. 
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The businesses of the west coast 
should have opportunity to reach to the 
east coast, and to the north and to the 
south, of a country which belongs to all 
our people. 

As for the South, its goal of greater 
and greater industrialization will be but 
a shadowy dream unless the manufac- 
turers, fabricators, miners, and farmers 
of that section can compete freely in 
the markets of the heavily populated 
North. 

Let us see that every businessman in 
every section of the country shall have 
equal opportunity to compete in every 
market of the country. This is the very 
essence of a free economy. We thereby 
stimulate constant improvement in qual- 
ity and service, and give the consumers 
the benefit of fair and vigorous com- 
petition. 

Mr. President, this is the A B C of the 
pending bill. It is a good bill, in the 
interest of a stronger America in free 
competitive enterprise. It is very im- 
portant that the bill be passed by the 
Senate and the House. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut, but be- 
fore I do so I wish to address a question 
to the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. President, how much time have 
the proponents used? I have made defi- 
nite commitments as to time to be 
yielded to other Senators who wish to 
speak on behalf of the proponents, dur- 
ing the 2 hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Ne- 
braska that the proponents have re- 
maining 56 minutes, and the opponents 
have remaining 61 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as I 
stated, I have made certain commit- 
ments with reference to time. I yielded 
considerable of my time to the Senator 
from Connecticut for the purpose of 
asking questions. I had intended to use 
only 20 minutes of the time of the pro- 
ponents. I have made definite commit- 
ments to the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Hunt], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Bennett], and the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CapeHart], of 10 minutes each, 
and 40 minutes to the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. McCarran], who is in charge 
of the bill, which means a total of 70 
minutes, whereas the proponents have 
only 56 minutes left. Much as I should 
like to yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I feel I must protect the Sen- 
ators to whom I have made commit- 
ments. If the Senator wishes to speak 
in the time of the opponents, very well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Connecticut 4 minutes. 

Mr.BENTON. Mr. President, I do un- 
derstand the predicament in which the 
minority leader finds himself. I am not 
unsympathetic with his desire to protect 
Republican Senators who wish to be 
heard on the bill. 

However, may I ask-the Senator from 
Nebraska, in view of his many references 
to the recent Supreme Court decision, 
which, as he says, the bill we are debat- 
ing today validates by actual act of Con- 
gress—may I ask him if he agrees that 
today’s bill also repeals or rescinds the 
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Supreme Court decision in the Cement 
case, an equally or indeed a far more im- 
portant decision? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Cement case, as 
I recall, was based on a charge of con- 
spiracy in respect to prices. I believe 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovcias] pointed out yesterday on 
the floor of the Senate that a certain 
number of bids were made, and because 
all the bids were the same, it was charged 
there was collusion. The decision in the 
Cement case, as I understand, involved 
that point. That is outside the present 
discussion entirely. I agree with the 
Senator that if there was collusion in the 
Cement case, it was in violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law, and certainly if 
that was proved, the decision was a cor- 
rect one. That does not have anything 
to do with the principle we are now 
discussing, because it is not the purpose 
of S. 719 to tolerate an unlawful or an 
illegal price. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois wishes to make a 
comment, and then I wish to make my 
own comment on what the Senator from 
Nebraska has just said. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
in the Cement case the Court directly 
stated, as is found on page 3 of the de- 
cision, that the case originated under 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
under the Clayton Act, not under the 
Sherman Act, and is it not true that 
therefore the Senator from Nebraska in- 
advertently was in error on that point? 

Mr. WHERRY. One moment. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, the 
question of the Senator from Illinois 
was directed to me. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator asked 
me a question, and I refuse to yield if 
I cannot answer the Senator. It is not 
fair not to permit me to answer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, may I 
ask who has the floor? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and am yielding in someone 
else’s time. I am not yielding 1 minute 
more of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. BENToN] 
has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, a ques- 
tion was addressed to me. I am glad 
to hear the statement of the Senator 
from [Illinois [Mr. DovuGias] because 
it is my opinion, from the testimony 
given before the Small Business Sub- 
committee, that this bill we are debating 
would destroy the Robinson-Patman 
Act, which was passed in order to put 
teeth into the Clayton Act so that it 
could be enforced in such a way as to 
eliminate conspiracy and other re- 
straints of trade. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is that 
a question which is being addressed to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield 2 minutes 
more to the Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
2 minutes. 


Mr.BENTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to read Mr. Justice Black’s com- 
ments on the Cement case, because they 
have a bearing on the minority leader's 
speech. Mr. Justice Black said: 

Most of the objections to the order appear 
to rest on the premise that its terms will 
bar an individual cement producer from 
selling cement at delivered price such that 
its net return from one customer will be 
less than that from another even if the 
sale be made in good faith to meet the lower 
price of a competitor. The Commission dis- 
claims that the order can possibly be so 
understood. Nor do we so understand it. 


Mr. Justice Black says that the in- 
tent of the action of the Supreme Court 
was to abolish conspiracy among a group 
of producers to control prices. 

Similarly, Mr. President, the Federal 
Trade Commission, in its letter on the 
Corn Products case, in connection with 
its order to the 16 manufacturers, stated 
as follows: 


[Press release, Federal Trade Commission, 
Saturday, June 10, 1950] 

In the last few days some portions of the 
press and radio have made incorrect ref- 
erences to and misrepresentations of the 
proposed order to cease and desist in the 
Federal Trade Commission case relating to 
the pricing practices of 16 principal manu- 
facturers and sellers of corn products in the 
United States. 

Some statements made in newspapers and 
over the radio failed make clear that the pro- 
posed order would prohibit use of basing- 
point and zone systems of pricing only when 
such systems involve concerted action, con- 
spiracy, or unlawful agreements among sell- 
ers of corn products. 

The proposed order was submitted by 
counsel on June 6 to a Federal Trade Com- 
mission trial examiner for consideration. It 
was the subject of a press release issued by 
the Commission on June 7. * * * 

Those misstatements and misinterpreta- 
tions should be corrected. The public and 
the business community should not be left 
with the impression that the Federal Trade 
Commission is acting or has ever acted to 
prohibit or interfere with delivered pricing 
or freight absorption when innocently and 
independently pursued with the result of 
promoting competition. The commission 
and the courts have acted to stop those prac- 
tices only when they have involved collusion, 
conspiracy, or unjust discriminations with 
resulting damage to competition and the 
public interest. The Commission under- 
stands the proposed order to cease and de- 
sist in the present Corn Products case to be 
within those bounds. 


Here the Federal Trade Commission 
points out that it is now perfectly legal, 
and was perfectly legal before the recent 
Supreme Court decision, for any manu- 
facturer to absorb freight or any other 
cost, so long as he did not conspire, so 
long as he did not get together with his 
competitors to form a monopoly and 
to reach an agreement which would stifle 
competition and control prices. 

It is the purpose of the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee ([Mr. 
KEFAUVER] to make this point crystal 
clear in the bill which we are debating 
today. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, may 
I inquire how much time is left for each 
side? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents of the bill have 56 minutes 
remaining. The opponents have 50 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Following the remarks of the Senator 
from Connecticut, I think it should also 
be pointed out that the majority report, 
in a footnote on the first page, says that 
the basing-point controversy is not in- 
volved in this matter in any degree what- 
soever. That is what the proponents say, 
and that is what the Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. O’Conor] said in explaining 
the bill. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry |! referred to what the minority 
of the court said in the Standard Oil 
case, in the opinion of Mr. Justice Reed, 
which was joined in by the Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Black. His statement 
was that they said that the Robinson- 
Patman Act hurt or lessened competi- 
tion. I think the entire statement of the 
Court in that connection should be read. 
It is as follows: 

The public policy of the United States 
fosters the free-enterprise system of unfet- 
tered competition among producers and dis- 
tributors of goods as the accepted method to 
put those goods into the hands of all con- 
sumers at the least expense. There are, how- 
ever, statutory exceptions to such unlimited 
competition. Nondiscriminatory pricing 
tends to weaken competition in that a seller, 
while otherwise maintaining his prices, can- 
not meet his antagonist’s price to get a 
single order or customer. But Congress obvi- 
ously concluded that the greater advantage 
would accrue by fostering equal access to 
supplies by competing merchants or other 
purchasers in the course of business. 


In other words, the Supreme Court 
said that indiscriminate and unlawful 
price cuts to put another customer out of 
business undoubtedly would be competi- 
tion, but that it was not the kind of com- 
petition which had made our American 
system great. I felt that that language 
should be read into the Recorp at this 
point. 

Mr. President, I yield 15 minutes to 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SparkK- 
MAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
this debate on S. 719 it seems to me there 
is only one major issue before the Senate. 
The issue simply is, Shall we repeal 
the Robinson-Patman Act? Shall we 
strike from the statute books the law 
which for the last 15 years has prevented 
the economic murder of small business 
in America by means of predatory tac- 
tics, by means of coercion, by means of 
unfair price discrimination? Or, shall 
we retain the law of fair competition; 
the law which, in effect, says that no 
firm being big and financially powerful 
shall not be the sole criterion for success, 
the law which sets efficiency as the only 
criterion for survival in the economic 
struggle for life? 

The provisions of S. 719 are simple 
and apparently harmless. The bill 
would allow a seller to use good faith in 
meeting the equally low price of a com- 
petitor as an absolute defense in answer- 
ing a charge of price discrimination. The 
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seller could thus use good faith to justify 
any and all types of price discrimina- 
tion—regardless of any injurious effect 
which his action might have on competi- 
tion. Good faith could always be em- 
ployed as a complete defense. 

That this bill would have devastating 
effects on small business becomes appar- 
ent once we begin to inquire what “good 
faith’ means. In this connection, it is 
significant that not a single witness ap- 
pearing before the Small Business Com- 
mittee during the hearings on S. 719 
could define “good faith.” Most wit- 
nesses agreed that the presence or ab- 
sence of “good faith” would be almost 
impossible to determine—certainly when 
we recognize that all business is done for 
commercial advantage and profit and 
not in “good faith’ or “bad faith.” 

There is another aspect to “good faith” 
which deserves attention, namely, the 
fact that its use as a defense would in 
effect result in shifting the burden of 
proof to the enforcement agency. Since 
there is no way of establishing whether 
an act of price discrimination was done 
in good faith or not, the Federal Trade 
Commission, before establishing a viola- 
tion, would actually have to prove it was 
done in bad faith. Such a procedure 
would result in shifting the burden of 
proof, as now written in section 2 (b) of 
the Robinson-Patman Act from the re- 
spondent to the Commission. It would 
thus add to the already insuperable de- 
lay attending antitrust enforcement and 
impede the granting of relief to the vic- 
tims of price discrimination. The result 
might well be that, by the time the Com- 
mission won its case in court, the victim 
of discrimination would no longer be 
around to enjoy the benefits. 

One more point in respect to the good- 
faith defense should be emphasized. Its 
use as a standard for judging economic 
behavior would turn the clock back to 
1911, when the courts accepted intent 
rather than effect as a criterion for es- 
tablishing violations of the Sherman 
Act. That this criterion proved futile, 
that it was eventually rejected as in- 
adequate and irrelevant, is indication 
enough that Congress sought to avoid 
writing it into statutory law. Yet this is 
exactly what S. 719 proposes to do. By 
making good faith an absolute defense, 
S. 719 would set the antitrust laws back 
exactly 40 years, something which I am 
sure the Senate does not want to do. 

What else would S. 719 accomplish? 
S. 719 would be instrumental in bring- 
ing back the days prior to the enactment 
of the Robinson-Patman Act; the days 
when a handful of large buyers in indus- 
try received discriminatory discounts 
not generally available to the trade as a 
whole—discounts which were not nec- 
essarily based on savings in cost. 

These discounts were frequently ob- 
tained by predatory tactics and the co- 
ercive use of buying power and were not 
based on the recipient's ability to com- 
pete efficiently. The result was that a 
handful of large buyers were placed in a 
special advantageous position and were 
thus able to start the competitive race 
from a preferred position. The result 
was that these large. buyers—mostly 
chain outfits—were able to eliminate 
from the competitive race legitimate, 
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and otherwise qualified, competitors. 
Had this process been allowed to con- 
tinue; had we failed to enact the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, the ultimate result 
would have been monopoly and the dis- 
appearance of the small-business man 
from the American scene. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Some hardware dealers 
and lumber dealers, who are engaged in 
the selling of barbed wire and cement, 
have written to me expressing great con- 
cern and fear that unless the question is 
clarified there may be some discrimina- 
tion practiced against them. I wonder 
how the pending bill would affect mer- 
chants who are engaged in the selling 
of cement, barbed wire, and similar mer- 
chandise. I ask the question in all 
friendliness. I should like to support a 
bill which would safeguard merchants 
in Minnesota. That is my only concern. 
Would the pending bill protect them 
against unfair and discriminatory com- 
petition? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the question of the able Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, and I shall discuss 
the subject briefly in the remainder of 
my remarks. I hope that what I may 
say will sufficiently answer the Senator's 
question. 

Mr. THYE. May I ask one further 
question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
on that point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is not the answer 
to the question of the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. THye) that the bill as now 
written would allow. discrimination, 
without regard to what was done to 
competition at all, or without regard to 
what was done by way of creating a 
monopoly? In that way the merchants 
would lose any safeguard they now 
possess. If sellers act independently in 
absorbing freight, it would be all right. 
However, under S. 719, unjust discrimi- 
nation would be allowed without regard 
to its effects on competition. That is 
what my amendment would prevent. 

Mr. THYE. If I may address another 
question to the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFravveR] or to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], I understood 
that the Senator from Alabama made 
the statement that the basing-point 
question was not involved in the con- 
sideration of the pending bill. As I 
understood, he stated that the question 
had been determined by the Supreme 
Court. Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is referring to a 
discussion which took place just before 
I began to speak, in which the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Kerauver], follow- 
ing some remarks made by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], quoted 
from the majority opinion of the Su- 
preme Court, rather than to what I-have 
said in my remarks. 

Mr. THYE. As I understand, the 


basing-point question is not in issue 
here. That is my understanding of the 
remarks I heard made on the floor to- 
day, regardless of who made them. I 
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understood the statement to have been 
made that the question of the basing 
point was not at issue. Rather, the 
issue was to put teeth in the act itself, 
as I understood the remark at the time 
it was made. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator correctly understood the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Keravver]. It was 
not in my statement. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, it has become fashion- 
able in some quarters to argue that the 
Robinson-Patman Act stands for “soft” 
competition that it encourages anti- 
quated and wasteful methods of distri- 
bution, that it attempts to prevent the 
process of natural selection and the elim- 
ination of inefficient enterprises, that 
it is incompatible with the Sherman Act. 

Nothing, Mr. President, can be further 
from the truth. The Robinson-Patman 
Act fully recognizes, I think, that a large 
buyer is often entitled to discounts and 
discriminations on account of his great 
volume of purchases. What the act does 
try to prevent, however, is the granting 
of excessive discounts—discounts which 
cannot be justified on the basis of cost 
savings. 

Moreover, it is specious and misleading 
to argue that the Robinson-Patman Act 
and the Sherman Act are incompatible, 
that one stands for “soft” competition 
while the other stands for “hard” com- 
petition. Both acts are founded on the 
same philosophy; both are steeped in 
the same American tradition; both have 
as their objective the fostering of com- 
petition and the prevention of monopoly. 
They differ only as to methods. While 
the Sherman Act tries to attack monop- 
oly and break it up after it has already 
been formed, the Robinson-Patman Act 
tries to get at monopoly in its incipi- 
ency—to nip it in the bud, as it were. 
While the Sherman Act prescribes a 
cure, the Robinson-Patman Act tries to 
prevent the disease in the first place by 
giving the patient some preventive medi- 
cine. In short, all the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act does is to set down rules of 
fair play which all the contestants in the 
economic struggle must observe. All it 
does is to set up efficiency, as opposed 
to favoritism and coercion, as the stand- 
ard for economic survival. If that is 
“soft” competition, I say: let us have 
more of it. 

What else, Mr. President, would S. 719 
do? It would, in my opinion, usher in 
an era of geographical price discrimina- 
tion, such as we witnessed prior to the 
passage of the Clayton Act—an era 
which witnessed the demise of small- 
business people by the droves. 

I hardly need describe how geographi- 
cal price discrimination was used as a 
device for eliminating the local, inde- 
pendently owned and operated small en- 
terprise. The old Standard Oil Trust 
made the technique famous. This trust, 
as Senators will recall, discovered that 
monopoly can be created by eliminating 
individual competitors, one at a time, 
an area at a time. It would conduct a 
price war in Illinois while subsidizing 
that price war with profits earned else- 
where 
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What was the result of such local 
price cutting? Not only did it eliminate 
competition, but once competition had 
disappeared in a section, prices would 
be raised to monopolistic levels and the 
profits so obtained then used to elimi- 
nate competition elsewhere. The result 
was obvious. The result was monop- 
oly—not in one area but monopoly 
throughout the country. The result 
was the disappearance of independent 
business in the oil industry and uncon- 
scionably high prices to the consumer. 
The result was that the Supreme Court 
had to break up the old Standard Oil 
Trust and that Congress eventually had 
to pass the Clayton Act to prevent the 
employment of these discriminatory tac- 
tics, with their evil results, in other 
industries. 

And now the question before the Sen- 
ate is whether we should return to the 
lawless days of the Standard Oil Trust. 
That is what S. 719 would have us do. 
That is what the small-business man 
of America does not want us to do. 
That is what I urge the Senate not to do, 

Finally, S. 719 would, in my opinion, 
permit the restoration of the basing- 
point system. It would thus negate a 
battle of more than three decades which 
was finally resolved when the Supreme 
Court in 1948 outlawed this unjust, un- 
reasonable, and conspiratorial system 
of price fixing. 

Mr. President, some people have con- 
tended that we need a law to clear the 
confusion which has surrounded the 
problem of freight absorption; that we 
need a firm declaration of congressional 
policy to remove uncertainty from the 
minds of businessmen. That is why pre- 
sumably S. 1008 was introduced in the 
last Congress; that is probably the main 
reason for pushing S. 719 now. 

It is my firm conviction, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we need no additional legis- 
lation on freight absorption. It is my 
belief that the Supreme Court’s stand 
and the stand of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are entirely clear; that both the 
Court and the Commission are agreed 
that there is nothing unlawful about 
freight absorption in and of itself. Over 
and over again, the Commission has 
stated that freight absorption is unlaw- 
ful only when the effect thereof is to 
lessen competition substantially; only 
when freight absorption is used as part 
of a price-fixing conspiracy under the 
basing-point system. 

Not a single witness testifying before 
our committee—either in support of or 
in opposition to S. 719—knew of a single 
case in which a small-business man had 
been prosecuted for absorbing freight. 
Not a single witness on either side of 
the controversy was under the impres- 
sion that freight absorption per se is il- 
legal under present law. Everyone at the 
hearings was agreed that Justice Black, 
in the Cement case, stated the law of 
the land when he said: 

Most of the objections to this [FTC] order 
appear to rest on the premise that its terms 
will bar an individual cement producer from 
selling cement at a delivered price such that 
its net return from one customer will be 
less than that from another even if the sale 
be made in good faith to meet the lower 
price of a competitor. The Commission dis- 


claims that the order can possibly be so 
understood. Nor do we so understand it. 


The Court has never reversed this de- 
cision and the Commission, to the best 
of my knowledge, has never since the 
Cement case acted in contravention 
thereof. 

Therefore, I cannot see why—under 
the pretext of legalizing freight absorp- 
tion of the nonmonopolistic variety—why 
we should pass a bill which would write 


. the basing-point system into statutory 


law lock, stock, and barrel. 

Now, Mr. President, I claim some fa- 
miliarity with the basing-point system 
and the effect which it has had on the 
State of Alabama in particular and on 
the South in general. By giving you 
illustrations from the iron and steel in- 
dustry, I think I can demonstrate how 
any section can be prevented from get- 
ting its rightful share of this Nation’s 
industrial capacity by the artificial re- 
straints of the basing-point system. 

The situation has been particularly 
called to my attention by the condition 
that has prevailed in the Birmingham 
area. There has been a great deal of 
activity in that area by a group known 
as the Committee of One Hundred, 
headed by Mr. William P. Engel, a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Birmingham. The 
committee has undertaken a self-exam- 
ination as to why Birmingham does not 
grow more rapidly, and why industries 
do not come into the Birmingham area. 
The committee came up with the con- 
clusion that it was largely due to the 
fact that Birmingham, in one of the 
finest iron and steel sections of the en- 
tire country, the one section where iron 
and steel can be produced most cheaply 
could not get the iron and steel neces- 
sary for the factories to use if they were 
to locate there. They went straight to 
the point. I believe they will accom- 
plish something in getting a better dis- 
tribution of the iron and steel which is 
manufactured right in the Birmingham 
area. I wish I had the time to go into 
the many details concerning the situa- 
tion, but I do not have the time. 

However, Mr. President, small-busi- 
ness men appeared before the Small 
Business Committee, which held hear- 
ings on the bill at the suggestion of the 
Senate itself, although not for the pur- 
pose of arriving at a conclusion. A copy 
of the hearings lies on the desk of every 
Member of the Senate. The hearings 
were conducted by the very able Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hunt]. One of the 
witnesses who appeared before the com- 
mittee was Dr. John M. Blair, assistant 
chief economist, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. He gave a very fine and interest- 
ing discussion of this particular point, 
He took up three areas: Birmingham, St. 
Louis, and Pueblo, Colo. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks the 
statement made by Dr. Blair, commenc- 
ing on page 3 of the mimeographed 
sheets which I shall hand to the official 
reporter. 

Dr. Blair’s testimony gives the essence 
of the situation which I have described 
previously, as it relates to Birmingham. 
It applies in just about the same way 
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to other areas. I commend its most 
careful reading by the Members of the 
Senate. I believe they will find it most 
interesting and informative on this sub- 
ject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Turning first to the effect of the basing 
point system on the South, as illustrated by 
the experience of the Birmingham mills, it 
should be made clear at the outset that any 
failure on the part of these mills to expand 
and prosper cannot be attributed to ineffi- 
ciency or high costs. Rather, the Birming- 
ham mills appear to be the lowest-cost mills 
in the country. In a recent article, Dr. Stock- 
ing has stated that “the Birmingham region 
had the lowest assembly cost for producing 
iron and steel of any region in the United 
States.” He went on to say: 

“No other region in the United States is 
so favorably situated with regard to the 


essential raw materials. Here deposits of 


iron ore, coal for coking, and lime for fluxing 


_ are found close together. Frequently the 


lime and ore are intermixed and hence the 
ore is self-fluxing. The ore is not so high in 
iron content as that of the Mesabi Range— 
35 percent as compared with 50 percent— 
and it is high in phosphorous content. But 
technology solved the phosphorous problem 


~ and the low ore content is more than com- 


pensated for by low assembly costs.” * 

On the basis of their demonstrated effi- 
ciency, it would logically follow, by all the 
laws of economics, that the Birmingham 
mills should have secured a reasonably large 
share of at least their own home market— 
the South. Here, they would have the ad- 
vantage not only of their greater productive 
efficiency but also of lower freight costs. 
It is on this question of the share of the 
southern market which the Birmingham 
mills actually did obtain that the data col- 
lected by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee sheds light. 

It has long been believed that under the 
basing-point system, southern buyers have 





1 Basing Point Pricing and the South, In- 
stitute on Antitrust Laws and Price Regula- 
tions, Southwestern Legal Foundation, 1950. 

As further evidence of the efficiency of the 
Birmingham mills, Dr. Stocking says: 

“In 1934, when it cost from $6.324 to $7.417 
to assemble the essential raw materials for 
producing a ton of pig iron at Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Wheeling, 
Youngstown, and St. Louis, it cost only $2.888 
to assemble the essential raw materials in 
the Birmingham district. Birmingham en- 
joyed a similar advantage 5 years later. In 
1939 when it cost from $4.86 to $9.93 a ton 
to assemble the raw materials to make a ton 
of pig iron at various mills in the North and 
East, it cos; only $2.69 at Birmingham. 

“Birmingham's advantage in assembling 
materials for making a ton of pig iron car- 
ried forward to the making of steel. The cost 
of assembling the materials to make a ton of 
steel ranged from $7.36 to $13.86 a ton at 
northern and eastern mills. It was only $4 
at Birmingham.” (Ibid.). The Board of 
Investigation and Research, established by 
act of Congress in 1940, compared the cost 
of producing a ton of pig iron in 1939 in the 
six principal producing States. Again the 
Alabama mills were shown to have the lowest 
costs. The sum of wages, costs of materials 
and supplies, and fuel and power costs per 
ton of pig iron, amounted to $10.39 in Ala- 
bama, as compared to an average figure of 
$13.44 for the six States combined, and to 
$15.23 for Pennsylvania, $14.47 for Ohio, and 
$14.56 for Illinois. (Board of Investigation 
and Research Economics of Iron and Steel 
Transportation (S. Doc. No. 80, 79th Cong. 
1st sess., p. 127). 
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purchased a large proportion of their steel 
requirements from distant northern mills. 
That belief stemmed from the fact that 
under the basing-point system there is ab- 
solutely no incentive whatever for a buyer 
to purchase from one mill as against an- 
other. The delivered price to any particular 
buyer is exactly the same from all mills, 
The delivered price to the buyer at Birming- 
ham is the same whether he buys from the 
Birmingham mills, the Pittsburgh mills, the 
Chicago mills, or any other mills. Under 
the basing-point system, the selection of one 
mill over another is a matter of indifference 
to the buyer. 

During the month of February 1939—the 
period covered by the TNEC survey—the nine 
Alabama counties immediately surrounding 
Birmingham obtained no less than 37.4 per- 
cent of their structural shapes from distant 
sources, most of which (27.9 percent) came 
from Chicago. The same situation holds 
true with respect to the Southern States, 
generally, with their purchases of structural 
shapes from northern mills, as a percent of 
their total purchases, ranging from 33.5 per- 
cent in the case of Georgia to 82.1 percent 
in the case of Texas. 

Not only did the southern buyers under 
this system lose the advantage of the greater 
efficiency of the Birmingham mills; they also 
lost the advantage of lower transportation 
costs from Birmingham to their location, 
which in a heavy product such as steel, is 
an important factor. Under the basing- 
point system, freight is concealed in the 
delivered price. The amount of the freight 
contained in the delivered prices varies with 
the location of the supplier. The supplier 
located at a governing basing point, that is, 
the basing point nearest the buyer, absorbs 
no freight. The supplier located at or near 
some other basing point absorbs freight 
from his location to the governing basing 
point. Obviously, the greater is the distance 
between his location and the governing bas- 
ing point, the greater is the amount of 
freight which he absorbs. Thus although 
the delivered price to a given buyer is the 
same from all mills, the amount of freight 
contained in the delivered price varies 
greatly as among the supplying mills. The 
more distant is the supplier from the gov- 
erning basing point, the greater is the 
amount of freight contained in the delivered 
price. 

If the basing-point system had been elim- 
inated, the buyers of structural shapes in 
the nine Alabama counties surrounding 
Birmingham would have incurred freight 
charges of only 94 cents a ton by buying 
from the Birmingham mills, as compared to 
around $15 a ton by buying from the north- 
ern mills. By purchasing from Birmingham, 
Mississippi buyers would have saved about 
$11 a ton; Georgia buyers would have saved 
about $7 a ton; Tennessee buyers about $3 
to $5 a ton; and so on. 

To most buyers in the metal-fabricating 
industries a saving of $5 a ton in steel costs 
is, of course, a substantial gain, represent- 
ing in 1939 about 10 percent of the average 
price of steel. Had the southern metal- 
working plants been able to obtain the ad- 
vantages of the lower transportation costs 
to which their natural location entitled 
them, the savings which they would have 
made in their purchases of steel would have 
enabled them to expand their markets. And 
with the expansion of their markets would 
have come lower production costs and thus 
the opportunity for an even greater market 

expansion. 

The experience of the Birmingham mills 
with reference to structural shapes was by no 
means unique. In the case of steel plates, 
for example, Georgia obtained 29 percent 
of its requirements from Pennsylvania. Yet 


the average freight charges on shipments 
from Birmingham were only $4.75 a ton as 
compared to average freight charges ranging 
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from $10 to $12.80 a ton on shipments from 
the Pennsylvania mills. 

In the case of plain drawn wire, although 
the Birmingham mills had a sharp freight 
advantage in Tennessee, they supplied only 
26 percent of Tennessee’s requirements. The 
freight costs for shipping this product from 
Birmingham to Tennessee were only $4.21 a 
ton, as compared to charges ranging from 
$9.40 to $11.73 a ton for shipments from the 
northern mills. 

Birmingham supplied none of the Texas 
market for plain drawn wire, although under 
the basing-point system most Texas ship- 
ments were priced on a Birmingham base, 
that is Birmingham was the nearest basing 
point (freightwise) to Texas. Neither did 
South Carolina buy any of this product from 
Birmingham, although it also was nearer 
freightwise to Birmingham than to the 
northern mills that supplied it. 

In the case of hot-rolled strip, the nine 
counties surrounding Birmingham secured 
no less than 81 percent of their shipments 
from the distant northern steel center of 
Youngstown, Ohio. Shipments from Youngs- 
town accounted for 31 percent of the total 
shipments of this product into Georgia and 
66 percent of the shipments into Tennessee. 

Under the basing-point system the pre- 
emption of southern markets by northern 
mills sets in motion a vicious circle of events, 
each of which injures the southern producer. 
In the example of the Birmingham mills, it 
has been shown that under the basing-point 
system mills in an outlying area are able to 
secure only a relatively small share of their 
own home market. Then because they are 
unable to sell at home, they must dispose of 
their output by going abroad into distant 
consuming areas. And under the basing- 
point system, when they do this, they must 
absorb freight, that is, take a lower mill 
net price. Under the system, the more a 
mill sells in its own area, the less does it 
absorb freight and the higher is its mill net 
price; the more it sells in distant areas 
(freightwise), the greater is its freight ab- 
sorption, and thus the lower is its mill net 
price, 

In other words, the experience of the Bir- 
mingham mills reveals the following type of 
pattern: Northern mills dump their steel 
output into the southern area, thus depriv- 
ing the southern mills of their natural mar- 
ket. The southern mills, unable to sell their 
output at home, have to look elsewhere for 
markets and ship a considerable proportion 
of their output into remote areas. The ship- 
ments into these remote areas involve heavy 
freight absorption and lower mill net prices 
on the part of the southern mills, thus fur- 
ther retarding their natural expansion and 
development. 

The case of hot-rolled sheets provides an 
illustration of this pattern. The demand 
from southern buyers for this product, as 
was true of the other steel products, was 
substantially greater than the productive 
capacity of the Birmingham mills. The de- 
mand from only six Southern States (Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Loul- 
siana, and portions of Texas) in which Bir- 
mingham has a distinct freight advantage 
was greater than Birmingham's output. Yet 
the Birmingham mills were able to dispose 
of so little of their tonnage to southern 
buyers that they had to ship hot-rolled sheets 
into no less than 19 different States, includ- 
ing North Atlantic Coast States and Pacific 
Coast States. On most of these distant ship- 
ments, the Birmingham mills were forced to 
absorb large amounts of freight. 

One other conclusion flows from this 
analysis. If the delivered price to the south- 
ern buyer is the same from Birmingham mills 
as from distant mills—as is the case under 
the basing-point system—then it must nec- 
essarily follow that the base price was estab- 
lished at a relatively high level. Only if the 
delivered price in the South were quite high 
could northern steel mills have afforded to 
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ship into the South, absorbing freight 
charges ranging from $10 to $20 a ton, and 
still make a profit. 

Shortly after the Cement decision in the 
spring of 1948, the steel companies and the 
cement companies went off the basing-point 
system. Thus we have had a period of 
about 3 years in which to see how southern 
industry would make out in the absence of 
the basing-point system. It so happens that 
a@ widely-known publication, Business Week, 
made a survey of the effect of the elimina- 
tion of the basing-point system on Birming- 
ham industry. This survey, which is sum- 
marized in the September 30, 1950 issue of 
Business Week, describes the rapid indus- 
trial expansion which has recently taken 
place in Birmingham. It states: 

“Since the first of the year (1950) 14 firms 
have decided to locate factories in Birming- 
ham or its suburbs. They'll add about 3,000 
workers and an estimated $200,000 to the 
city’s weekly payroll. And they'll turn out 
a variety of products, from bedding to heavy 
machinery. 

“Several other companies are working on 
arrangements for new Birmingham 
factories * * * 

“At least a half-dozen firms already lo- 
cated in Birmingham have been resold on 
its industrial advantages. They are expand- 
ing plants and production.” 

Tt is interesting to note that Business 
Week regards the elimination of the basing- 
point-system as the principal reason for this 
rapid industrial expansion. In discussing 
the causes of this expansion, Business Week 
says: 

“Probably the biggest reason of all is the 
present Government policy, stemming from 
recent court decisions, which virtually bans 
basing-point pricing. Formerly, steel mills 
absorbed a large part of freight costs to dis- 
tant markets in order to meet competitive 
prices. Now steel prices are set f. o. b. the 
mill, The buyer pays the freight costs.” 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Turning now to St. Louis, the form of the 
basing-point system was slightly different. 
There the base price was $2 higher than at 
most other basing points. This meant that 
in selling to their own local market the St. 
Louis mills enjoyed a higher price as com- 
pared to other mills in selling to their local 
markets. But it also meant that, because of 
their higher base price at St. Louis, distant 
mills could afford to absorb more freight 
and thus make greater shipments into the 
St. Louis area than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

Now, how did the St. Louis mills make out? 
Did they obtain anything approaching a rel- 
atively large share of the St. Louis market, 
which to them was a premium market? Or 
since the delivered price to the St. Louis 
buyer was exactly the same from all mills, 
did they, like the Birmingham mills, lose the 
greater share of their own natural market to 
distant northeastern mills? 

In February 1939 the mills in the St. Louis 
area produced seven types of steel products, 
of which by far the most important was hot 
rolled sheets. The consumption of this prod- 
uct in the St. Louis district alone, that is, 
in the counties immediately surrounding 
St. Louis, was 3,185 tons. Yet of this total 
only 763 tons, or 23.9 percent, was supplied 
by the St. Louis mills. By far the most im- 
portant supplier of the immediate St. Louis 
market was the Chicago-Gary producing cen- 
ter, which accounted for 1,312 tons, or 41.2 
percent, while mills located in Ohio account- 
ed for another 860 tons, or 27 percent. 

The natural market of the St. Louis mills 
extended, of course, beyond the immediately 
surrounding counties. St. Louis had a freight 
advantage in many Western States, including 
Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Colorado. To have supplied these areas 
the St. Louis mills would have had to have 
produced more than 6,000 tons. 
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As against a consumption figure of over 
6,000 tons in its own natural market, the 
actual production of hot-rolled sheets by the 
St. Louis mills was only 2,647 tons. This 
presents a striking paradox. To have sup- 
plied their own natural area the St. Louis 
mills would have been forced to triple their 
own output. Yet at the time the TNEC sur- 
vey was made they were operating at only 70 
percent of capacity. 

Since their own market was largely pre- 
empted by distant mills, the St. Louis pro- 
ducers then had to seek customers in other 
parts of the country. Thus in return for the 
1,312 tons shipped into St. Louis by the Chi- 
cago mills, the St. Louis mills shipped 200 
tons to Chicago. On this tonnage it must 
be presumed that the St. Louis mills not only 
forfeited their $2 a ton differential but ab- 
sorbed freight as well. Similarly they 
shipped significant tonnages into other parts 
of Illinois and into Indiana, undoubtedly 
absorbing freight on most of these ship- 
ments. They even made shipments into 
Wisconsin and Minnesota at an even greater 
sacrifice. 

Thus the pattern revealed by the experi- 
ence of the Birmingham mills is repeated in 
the case of the St. Louis mills. Under the 
basing point system, the St. Louis market, 
though several times larger than St. Louis 
production, was largely preempted by dis- 
tant eastern mills. Then, in order to obtain 
customers, the St. Louis mills themselves had 
to ship into distant areas, which frequently 
involved not only forfeiting their $2 differ- 
ential but absorbing freight as well. 

Since the Cement decision in 1948, St. 
Louis, like Birmingham, has presented a 
unique opportunity to examine the effect of 
the elimination of the basing-point system 
on the outlying mills. It so happens that as 
in the case of Birmingham, the magazine 
Business Week has surveyed the recent ex- 
pansion plans of the largest of the St. Louis 
mills, the Granite City Steel Co. In its issue 
of January 20, 1951, Business Week states: 

“John N. Marshall, board chairman and 
president, says Granite City is all set to dou- 
ble its steel capacity, now about 620,000 tons 
a year.” 

As to the causes for this expansion, Busi- 
ness Week cites the long-term increase in 
the demand for steel, the mobilization effort, 
and also the basing-point decision, stating: 

“In one sense, Granite City’s decision to 
get big—or bigger—was easy to make. The 
Supreme Court's ban on basing-point pricing 
practically gave them the answer on a plat- 
ter. The decision handed Granite City the 
St. Louis area and the Southwest; in that 
area few of its rivals can turn out steel close 
enough geographically to compete, now that 
they were pretty much barred from absorbing 
freight costs.” 


“Marshall says expansion would have been 
inevitable, even without the basing-point 
decision in a world clamoring for more and 
more steel. But, admittedly, the decision 
played a big part.” 

Although, as I understand it, mills under 
the Cement decision are not “pretty much 
barred from absorbing freight costs” but 
only from absorbing freight systematically 
and automatically under the basing-point 
system, the fact remains that the decision 
does give the St. Louis mills an advantage 
in their own natural market area which had 
previously been denied to them. 


PUEBLO, COLO, 


The third outlying center of steel produc- 
tion which I wish to discuss is the Colorado 
Puel & Iron Corp.’s mill at Pueblo, Colo. 
This mill illustrates still another variation 
of basing-point pricing—the nonbase mill. 

For most products the nearest basing point 
to Pueblo is Chicago. Under the basing- 
point system Colorado Fuel and Iron sold its 
steel at a delivered price which was the sum 


of (a) the base price at Chicago plus (b) 
rail freight from Chicago. Thus a buyer 
located in Pueblo purchasing steel produced 
in the Pueblo mill paid “phantom freight” for 
an imaginary shipment from Chicago to 
Pueblo. On deliveries to eastern points it 
reduced this phantom freight by the amount 
of freight it actually paid to move the steel 
from Pueblo to the point of delivery. 

In March 1943 the phantom freight from 
Chicago to Pueblo, according to the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute’s freight tariff No. 
4-13, amounted to $19.80 per ton—or about 
40 percent of the average price of steel. If 
the Pueblo mill delivered steel at, say, Colo- 
rado Springs, it paid the actual freight from 
Pueblo to Colorado Springs, which would re- 
duce the phantom freight to $15.40, and so 
on. 

From the point of view of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., itself, this form of pricing 
had one advantage and two disadvantages. 
The advantage, of course, was the high net 
price obtained on local sales incorporating 
phantom freight. 

But it would appear that this advantage 
was more than offset by the disadvantages in 
that under the system: 

(1) Its natural market had to be shared 
with distant mills; and 

(2) Local steel-consuming industries were 
restricted in their activities by the high price 
of steel. 

The first disadvantage was, of course, com- 
mon to all mills under the basing-point sys- 
tem. Since the delivered price to any given 
buyer in Colorado was the same from all 
mills, there was of course no economic in- 
centive for the Colorado buyer to purchase 
from the Pueblo mill. Distant mills, it could 
be assumed, would therefore secure a large 
share of the Colorado market. 

This assumption is borne out by the data 
secured in the TNEC survey. Aside from 
rails, the demand for which is highly spe- 
cialized, Colorado Fuel & Iron’s most impor- 
tant product was structural shapes. In Feb- 
ruary 1939, 578 tons of heavy structural 
shapes were delivered in the State of Colo- 
rado. Of this, approximately half, 286 tons, 
came from distant mills—117 tons originat- 
ing in Chicago-Gary, 92 tons in Buffalo, 50 
tons in Pittsburgh, and the remainder in 
northern Ohio and eastern Pennsylvania. In 
other words, insofar as this product was con- 
cerned, there was about an equal division of 
the Colorado market, between the Colorado 
mills on the one hand and distant mills on 
the other. 

The second disadvantage of this form of 
pricing stemmed from the high price of 
steel which steel-consuming firms located in 
Colorado Fuel & Iron’s natural territory had 
to pay. The necessity of paying a deliv- 
ered price for steel, which included up to 
$20 of phantom freight, obviously tended to 
limit the activities of the local steel-con- 
suming firms. The restrictive effects of 
phantom freight on local Colorado industry 
were described before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee by Miss Anne M. Olson, 
secretary-treasurer of the Wire Specialties 
and Manufacturers Corp., Denver, Colo.: 

“Under the old basing-point system with 
its ghost freight, we had a serious handi- 
cap whereby we paid as much as 25 percent 
more for our raw materials than did our 
competitors in Chicago because of this ghost 
freight but we had to sell our finished prod- 
ucts at the same price as Chicago. 

“If the old basing-point system with its 
ghost freight is reinstated, we again will be 
handicapped or we will be forced to move 
into the large industrial centers where we 
can buy our raw products now produced in 
Colorado at the same prices our competitors 
pay. 

“This system made the manufacturer in 
our territory pay a price for steel equal 
to his competitors’ price in Chicago, plus 


the freight from Chicago, even though the 
steel only traveled 118 miles and not approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles.” 


“It is almost impossible for a manufac- 
turer in our region—operating under this 
‘ghost’ freight handicap—to compete for his 
own market much less compete in the ter- 
ritory half way to Chicago. It is utterly im- 
possible for a manufacturer in our region to 
compete with a Chicago manufacturer and 
sell in Chicago; while a Chicago manufac- 
turer can compete very nicely in Denver, 
due again, and only, to the basing-point 
system with ‘ghost’ freight” (80th Cong., 2d 
sess., hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Senate, Study of Pricing Meth- 
ods, p. 786). 

Miss Olson went on to say that in the pre- 
vious year her company had spent approxi- 
mately $150,000 for raw material, phantom 
freight to Denver, and freight on its finished 
products to its customers. She estimated 
that if the phantom freight had been elim- 
inated her company would have saved ap- 
proximately $35,000. She further inserted 
in the record a table comparing the cost to 
a Chicago and to a Denver manufacturer of 
buying and shipping 100 pounds of steel, plus 
phantom freight, plus freight in finished 
products to seven cities, ranging from Chi- 
cago to Salt Lake City. The table, which is 
shown below, reveals that only in his home 
town did the Denver manufacturer have the 
advantage, and there it amounted to only 
about 1 percent. 
cosines sepia 
Chicago Denver 
manutlac- manufac 
turers’ cost turers’ cost 

per 100 per 100 

pounds pounds 


Shipments to— 


Chieago.. aa 3. RS 10 
Omaha : Ay 5.75 
Kansas City........... 5.76 
Wichita 75 5. 68 
Amarillo. 5. 06 5.80 
Salt Lake City 5 5.5 5.82 
Denver 4.34 


This stultification of local industry, de- 
scribed by Miss Olson, was particularly in- 
jurious to Colorado Fuel & Iron, since its 
market consists almost entirely of a band 
of States running from Canada to Mexico, 
including Montana, the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. Most of this area is thin 
territory insofar as the industrial use of steel 
is concerned. And it will continue to be 
thin territory as long as its steel-using in- 
dustries have to pay such a high price for 
steel that they have difficulty in competing 
in their own area to say nothing of entering 
distant markets. 

In view of -hese disadvantages—t. e. the 
necessity of sharing its natural market with 
distant mills, and the debilitating effects 
of phantom freight on local steel consum- 
ers—it is not surprising to find that during 
the year of the TNEC survey, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron’s operating rate was quite low, well 
below the average for the industry. In 1939 
the company was producing at the rate of 
only 42.5 percent of its capacity, as com- 
pared to a national operating rate of 64.5 
percent. Reflecting its low rate of opera- 
tions, its profits were extremely small, 
amounting to only $758,745; its common 
stock earnings were only 10 cents a share; 
and it paid no dividends whatever. 

Before ending this discussion of the Col- 
orado mill, it should be pointed out that 
under S. 719 there could be no nonbase 
mills and therefore, strictly speaking, no 
phantom freight. But the same results 
could be achieved if the Colorado mill were 
to set its base around $20 above the Chicago 
base price. In fact, the manipulation of 
base prices could bring about the practical 
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equivalent of phantom freight in any 
amount in any part of the country. 

Since the basing-point system, as has 
been shown in the above analysis, so ob- 
viously operated against the best interests 
of the outlying mills, the question arises 
as to why they did not break away from 
that system of pricing and sell their prod- 
ucts on the basis of some other pricing 
method. 

As to Birmingham, the answer is quite 
simple. The great bulk of the Birmingham 
steel facilities are owned by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., which, in turn, is 
owned by the U. S. Steel Corp. It is hardly 
to be expected that Tennessee Coal & Iron 
would adopt a pricing method different from 
the system so strongly advocated by its par- 
ent corporation? 

As to the other outlying mills the answer 
may lie in the illusionary appeal of phan- 
tom freight or a price differential which 
though it permits existence, prohibits growth. 
Or, it may lie in the fact that the basing- 
point system admirably lends itself to disci- 
plinary action against dissident producers, 
particularly those located in outlying areas. 
Under the system a punitive basing point can 
be established at the location of the dissident 
producer. The base price at this particular 
location can then be successively reduced 
until the recalcitrant producer capitulates. 
The manner in which this method of disci- 
plinary action operates was described by the 
Supreme Court in the Cement decision as 
follows: 

“During the depression in the 1930’s slow 
business prompted some producers to deviate 
from the prices fixed by the delivered price 
system. Meetings were held by other pro- 
ducers; an effective plan was devised to pun- 
ish the recalcitrants and bring them into line. 
The plan was simple but successful. Other 
producers made the recalcitrant’s plant an 
involuntary base point. The base price was 
driven down with relatively insignificant 
losses to the producers who imposed the 
punitive basing point, but with heavy losses 
to the recalcitrant who had to make all its 
sales on this basis. In one instance, where 
a producer had made a low public bid, a puni- 
tive base-point price was put on its plant 
and cement was reduced 10 cents per barrel; 
further reductions quickly followed until 
the base price at which this recalcitrant had 
to sell its cement dropped to 75 cents per 
barrel, scarcely one-half of its former base 
price of $1.45. Within 6 weeks after the 
base price hit 75 cents capitulation occurred 
and the recalcitrant joined a portland 
cement association. Cement in that locality 
then bounced back to $1.15, later to $1.35, 
and finally to $1.75” (333 U. S. 683, 714). 

From this analysis of the effect of the 
basing-point system on the underdeveloped 
areas it is apparent that the system sets in 
motion a vicious circle of events, all of 
which injure the underdeveloped areas. 
This vicious circle affects both the mills and 
the materials-consuming industries. In re- 
gard to the farmer there is, of course, no in- 
centive for the buyers in the outlying re- 
gions to prefer one mill as against another. 
Hence the distant northeastern mills are 
able to capture a relatively large share of 
*It is recognized that the inability of the 
Birmingham mills to obtain a greater share 
of their natural market might be due not only 
to the operation of the basing-point system, 
but also to artificial restrictions which may 
have been imposed on Tennessee Coal & 
Iron by U. S. Steel. While these restrictions 
may have prevented Tennessee Coal & Iron 
from extending its sales into more distant 
areas in which it still had a freight advan- 
tage, e. g., the Southwest, it is unlikely that 
the restrictions would have been of such a 
nature as to explain the failure of Tennessee 
Coal & Iron to obtain a greater share of 
its own immediate market, the Southeast. 
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the underdeveloped area's market. As a 
result of this dumping by the distant mills 
the outlying mills are unable to obtain more 
than a relatively small share of their own 
natural market. Hence, they. must seek 
buyers in other parts of the country, usu- 
ally at the cost of heavy freight absorption, 
which in turn reduces their mill net price, 
their profits, and thus their ability to 
expand. 

The system has equally injurious effects 
on the buyers in the underdeveloped areas. 
They are in effect denied the benefit of their 
location near their local producing mills. 
Instead of paying a mill price plus the small 
actual freight charges to their destination, 
they have to pay a delivered price which 
includes large amounts of freight absorption. 
It would certainly appear that the delivered 
price which they pay is a high price—high 
enough to enable the distant producers to 
absorb substantial amounts of freight and 
still presumably make a profit. These effects 
on the outlying buyers are, of course, height- 
ened when their delivered prices either in- 
clude phantom freight or are based on a 
price at their local mills which is higher 
than the base prices in the established areas. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. The basing-point 
pricing in the iron and steel industry 
has tended to retard expansion of South- 
ern steel facilities and to prevent exist- 
ing facilities from being used efficiently. 
It has done so by setting a price structure 
that makes it easy for distant mills to 
share a market that could more econo- 
mically be served by southern producers. 

As Dr. George W. Stocking of Vander- 
bilt University in Nashville, a nationally 
recognized expert in the field, has 
pointed out, the northern mills “invaded 
southern markets in spite of the fact 
that the Birmingham region had the 
lowest assembly cost for producing iron 
and steel of any region in the United 
States. No other region in the United 
States is so favorably situated with re- 
gard to the essential raw materials. 
Here deposits of iron ore, coal for cok- 
ing, and lime for fluxing are found close 
together.” 


In 1934, when it cost from $6.324 to $7.417 
to assemble the essential raw materials 
for producing a ton of pig iron at Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, Wheeling, 
Youngstown, and St. Louis, it cost only 
$2.888 to assemble the essential raw mate- 
rials in the Birmingham district * * * 

Birmingham’s advantage in assembling 
materials for making a ton of pig iron car- 
ried forward to the making of steel. The 
cost of assembling the materials to make a 
ton of steel ranged from $7.36 to $13.86 a 
ton at northern and eastern mills. It was 
only $4 at Birmingham. * * * 

But not only did the pricing structure 
retard the use of Birmingham's facilities 
to produce iron and steel; it blocked or re- 
tarded the construction of facilities to pro- 
duce products which it could have supplied 
cheaply to important markets. * * * 

Although, according to estimates of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, the Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Co. could make and deliver tin plate to 
North Atlantic coast markets and ware- 
house it for less than United States Steel’s 
Pittsburgh plants could lay it down; though 
it was strategically located to supply other 
markets, not until the Ford, Bacon & Davis 
analysis and recommendations had Tennes- 
see Coal and Iron Co. made a ton of tin plate. 
The Steel Corporation had apparently had 
no adequate incentive to permit it to do so 
with its northern and eastern production 
facilities not fully utilized and a pricing 
structure that insured their selling in any 
market at identical prices with their rivals.” 
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On the basis of, his study and re- 
search, Dr. Stocking came to the follow- 
ing conclusion: 

Basing-point pricing has clearly held back 
the production of iron and steel in the 
South. 


I may interpolate to say that what it 
has done for the South it has done for 
many other areas of the country. What 
it has done for the iron and steel indus- 
try it has done for many other products. 

I agree with that conclusion simply 
because my own experience has proved 
it to be correct. I cannot see why any- 
one would try to bring back a system 
of pricing which has retarded the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped regions 
not only in the South, but also in the 
Middle West and the Mountain States 
of the far West, and is tending to retard 
certain industrial developments in the 
New England States. 

Therefore, I cannot see how I could 
support a measure such as Senate bill 
719. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
summarize, as follows, my objections to 
this bill: 

First. I believe this bill would have 
the effect of repealing the Robinson- 
Patman Act, and thus would deprive the 
small-business man of the already in- 
adequate protection which he now has. 

Second. This bill would set up good 
faith as an absolute defense against a 
charge of price discrimination, and thus 
would place an insurmountable burden 
of proof on the antitrust enforcement 
agencies. 

Third. Finally, the bill would bring 
back the pernicious basing-point system 
which has impeded the sorely needed 
decentralization of industrial capacity in 
this country. 

On the basis of my sincere belief that 
this bill would work grave injury to the 
small-business community of America, I 
am compelled to oppose, and oppose vig- 
orously, the passage of Senate bill 719. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How much time 
remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have 56 minutes remaining. 
The opponents have 37 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that in my experience 
of 12 years in the House of Representa- 
tives and approximately 212 years in the 
Senate, the distinguished Senator who 
has just addressed the Senate, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN], 
has over the course of the years been one 
of the three or four most active and dili- 
gent protectors and advocates of the 
rights of small business throughout the 
Nation. As a Member of the House of 
Representatives, he interested himself in 
a great many proposals for the welfare 
of small business. He has always been 
diligent and thorough in supporting their 
best interests. 
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When the President of the Senate ap- 
pointed the select committee to study 
the problems of small business, he cer- 
tainly made an excellent selection when 
the chairmanship of that committee was 
placed in the hands of the Senator from 
Alabama, who has directed and guided 
the work of that committee admirably, 
in connection with the purposes for 
which it was created. 

The position of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama, the Chairman of the 
Select Committee on Small Business, is 
taken after mature consideration of the 
problems involved in this bill and of the 
best means for accomplishing the devel- 
opment of all areas of the Nation on an 
equitable basis, according to the assets 
and raw materials which they have. His 
position and the excellent speech he has 
made in connection with this bill cer- 
tainly are most persuasive that the en- 
actment of this bill would be harmful to 
the interests of small business and to 
those who would be subjected to cut- 
throat competition. Passage of this bill 
would continue the destruction of small 
businesses which was occurring prior to 
the enactment of the Robinson-Patman 
Act. The statement the Senator from 
Alabama has made is, of course, borne 
out by the position of the majority of the 
small-business organizations and small 
businesses themselves in the United 
States and the testimony and the letters 
which have been received in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. President, if there be any doubt 
about where the interests of the small- 
business man lie in this controversy, the 
Position taken by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, and the excellent speech he has 
delivered on this question, should settle 
that doubt in the minds of Senators who 
retain open minds on this controversy 
and in the minds of the public generally. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as the pro- 
ponents of the bill now have more time 
remaining than do we who oppose the 
enactment of the bill, I wonder whether 
the proponents would like to proceed at 
this time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
speak as a small-business man. For 30 
years I have been connected with a fam- 
ily business which is the prototype of the 
kind of business which the opponents of 
this bill say it would destroy. That 
business is 70 years old. It has grown 
up in a remote part of the United States, 
and has faced the competition of all the 
manufacturers of a similar product. For 
some years I had the responsibility of 
managing the business, so I can speak 
with some experience about this problem. 

One of the Senators who addressed 
the Senate recently said there was no 
question about the right of any business 
to absorb freight, and that no small- 
business man had ever been prosecuted 
because he had sold his product at a 
price which resulted in absorbing 
freight; and then the Senator spoke of 
the value of good faith in that connec- 


tion. I wonder whether Senators realize 
the actual position of the small-business 
men who face the complexity of our 
national laws and cannot afford to have 
a battery of lawyers at their side. I 
wonder whether Senators realize how 
much satisfaction there is to such busi- 
nessmen in being able to understand 
that so long as they proceed in good 
faith to defend themselves against the 
competition of others, they will not be 
subject to prosecution. 

The problem of freight absorption is 
very, very real. My limited contribu- 
tion to this debate will take the form of 
stating an actual experience in our busi- 
ness. 

A paint manufacturer in New York 
can ship paint into the territory we 
serve with a maximum of 3 cents a gal- 
lon differential in cost to cover the vari- 
ations in shipping charges to our entire 
territory. The highest freight rate at 
the fringes of our territory is only 3 cents 
a gallon more than the freight rate for 
delivering the New York manufactur- 
er’s paint into the center of the terri- 
tory, where our plant is located. 

In Utah there are two cities which are 
36 miles apart, and they represent the 
bulk of the availableamarket. My New 
York competitor can ship paint to both 
those cities at the same price. My com- 
pany operates a factory in the other city, 
but it would cost us 6 cents a gallon to 
distribute our paint to that city, which 
is 36 miles away. Unless we are to be 
confined entirely to the opportunity to 
sell paint in the city in which we manu- 
facture paint, we must have the right, 
without any question when acting in 
good faith, to sell the paint at a point 
36 miles away from our factory and ab- 
sorb the freight cost of 6 cents a gallon, 
or else we must prepare to give up that 
market. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield very briefly. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Can the Senator 
cite any instance where a small-business 
man has ever been prosecuted or has 
ever been threatened with prosecution 
for absorbing freight? 

Mr. BENNETT. I cannot; but I have 
tried to make the point that the fact 
that a man has not been prosecuted or 
has not been threatened with prosecu- 
tion does not save him from the risk of 
prosecution for violating the law. The 
reason why I am supporting this bill is 
that it does make good faith in that 
connection a valid defense. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I have only five more 
minutes. The Senator from Indiana 
controls the remainder of the time for 
the proponents. Therefore, I yield only 
briefly to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Has the Senator been ad- 
vised by any attorney that he could not 
absorb freight and that he would be 
risking prosecution if he absorbed the 
freight charges? I think all lawyers 
hold that absorption of freight is 
permissible. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think that all dis- 
tributors have lived and still live in the 
realization that when they absorb 


freight, they are actually discriminating 
against some customers; and they have 
lived under the threat that a Supreme 
Court decision would put all of them 
under condemnation. 

Mr. President, to continue with my 
example, let me say that although there 
is this comparatively narrow difference 
between the two markets I have men- 
tioned, yet when we go to the extended 
limits of the area which we as a small 
concern c2n serve, the difference be- 
comes tremendous; we would have to 
absorb as much as 25 cents a gallon, as 
a freight charge, and that is a large 
part of the price of the paint. We want 
to be free to make that decision. We do 
not want to be put in a position where 
we might be accused of violating the 
Federal law if we should decide to go 
into one of the comparatively more re- 
mote markets. In other words, the 
basing-point philosophy, applied to the 
Nation as a whole, may seem to be one 
thing; but, in effect, if we are to be al- 
lowed to expand to the maximum of our 
possibilities, we must have the right to 
establish a little series of basing points 
of our own inside our own territory. 

So, Mr. President, I intend to support 
the bill largely because of the good-faith 
provision, which would be a source of 
great satisfaction and great peace of 
mind to the small-business man who has 
to operate without a battery of attorneys 
at his elbow. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN rose. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I am in charge of the time of pro- 
ponents. I yield 30 minutes to the able 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, but I do not want the time re- 
quired to call the quorum to be taken 
out of my time. May we understand 
that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum without having the time taken 
out of my time? I asked for 40 or 45 
minutes at the close of the debate, and 
I understand the opposition has 60 
minutes. I do not know that there is 
any reason why we should have to use 
our 45 minutes now. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The opposition has 
but 35 minutes, perhaps less than that. 
The proponents have about £0 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
ponents have 50 minutes remaining; the 
opponents, 32. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that a quorum call be had at this 
time, without being charged to the time 
of either side. 

« Mr. LONG. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, there are quite a few Senators who 
have made plans on the assumption that 
we would not be in session tomorrow. 
Some of them have planned to go to 
other places, to make speeches, and 
things of that sort. I think that if we 
were to have a quorum call, we would 
not have many more Senators present 
when we finished it than we have at 
this moment, and it would probably re- 
sult in our being that much later in fin- 
ishing the bill today. But, if the Senator 
persists in it, of course I shall not object, 

Mr. McCARRAN. I could suggest the 

absence of a quorum, but I do not want 
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to have the time consumed in calling 


the quorum charged to my time. But 
addressing one’s self to but three or four 
or five Senators on such an intricate 
matter as the one before the Senate 
would seem to me to be a lost effort. 
I should like to discuss the subject from 
a legalistic standpoint, and I should like 
to have at least a quorum present in the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Later on, either on 
the amendment, or when the Senator 
from Louisiana takes the floor to sum- 
marize the arguments on behalf of the 
opponents of the bill, we also would like 
to have more Senators present to hear 
what he has to say. I am wondering 
whether we could have a quorum call 
suggested on our side preceding the ad- 
dress to be given by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In my opinion the 
Members of the Senate should be present. 
The pending measure is of vital impor- 
tance to the country, and Senators should 
be here at least to hear those who have 
made a study of this important subject, 
that they might have the benefit of our 
study, a study which has extended over 
many years. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator from 
Nevada be willing to add to his request 
that later today the opponents of the 
bill shall have a right to have a quorum 
called without the time being taken from 
their time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should certainly 
be agreeable to that. 

Mr. LONG. I have no objection to the 
Senator’s request. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The arrangement is 
satisfactory. 

Mr. McCARRAN. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


I suggest the ab- 


Aiken Hennings Millikin 
Bennett Hickenlooper Monroney 
Benton Hoey Moody 
Brewster Holland Morse 
Bricker Humphrey Mundt 
Bridges Hunt Murray 
Butler, Md. Ives Neely 

Byrd Jenner Nixon 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Capehart Johnston, 8.C. O'Mahoney 
Carlson Kefauver Pastore 
Case Kem Robertson 
Chavez Kerr Saltonstall 
Connally Kilgore Schoeppel 
Cordon Knowland Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Langer Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Lehman Smith, N.C. 
Duff Lodge Sparkman 
Dworshak Long Stennis 
Ecton Magnuson Thye 
Ellender Martin Underwood 
Ferguson Maybank Watkins 
Frear McCarran Welker 
Fulbright McCarthy Wherry 
Gillette McClellan Wiley 
Green McFarland Williams 
Hayden McKellar Young 
Hendrickson McMahon 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] and the Senators from Georgia 
(Mr. Georce and Mr. RvssELL] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cements], the Senator from Mississippi 
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(Mr. Easttanp], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hr1u], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. JoHNSON] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Florida Mr. SmMaTH- 
ERS] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter] and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. TaFT] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLan- 
DERS] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. ToBey] are absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE]! is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 6 minutes to the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hunt]. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, having 
been asked by the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Select. Committee on Small Business 
to conduct the recent hearings held on 
Senate bill 719, I feel it incumbent that 
I make a few very brief remarks. 

I came in contact with this particular 
subject in the summer of 1948. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapEeHarT] 
was invited to Denver, Colo., to address 
a chamber of commerce luncheon, and 
was kind enough to invite me to attend. 

I think the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. JoHNsSON] has compiled some fac- 
tual information which is quite interest- 
ing. It shows that this subject was first 
given consideration in this body on May 
20, 1948. A summary of congressional 
action on this question extends from 
that date in May 1948 up to the present 
date. During that period this matter 
has been acted upon favorably by the 
Senate three times and by the House four 
times, making a total of seven times ac- 
tion has been taken by the two Houses 
on this particular subject matter. 

There have been consumed in the Sen- 
ate and House 22 days of debate on this 
question, not to mention the offshoots of 
debate during various other debates. 

Something like 71 days of hearings 
have been conducted on this question. 
More than 240 witnesses have been ex- 
amined. There have been more than 
200 insertions in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, and, of course, literally thou- 
sands of pages of testimony have been 
taken. 

The subcommittee of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee appointed to conduct the 
hearings had no authority to draw con- 
clusions or to make recommendations, 
and we have refrained from doing so. 
This is a very complex matter, so com- 
plex that apparently the Congress can- 
not write a bill which the Supreme Court 
can understand or interpret, for its deci- 
sions have been 5 to 4 and 5 to 3. It is 
so complicated that the Federal Trade 
Commission has constantly been divided. 
The businessmen who testified recently 
before the committee, as well as those 
who testified at prior hearings, are di- 
vided. ‘The small-business men are 
equally divided—some pro and some con. 
I do not wish especially to speak for the 
bill. Neither do I wish especially to 
speak against the bill, I shall support 
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the bill, however, for what I consider a 
few well-founded reasons. 

I believe that the bill would firm up 
the Supreme Court decision. By that I 
mean that I believe it would give the 
businessman a guide which would direct 
and help him in his business operations. 

Today on the floor of the Senate I 
heard the question asked whether there 
had ever been a time when any business 
firm had been cited into court for ab- 
sorbing freight to meet competition. 
There has been no such incident. How- 
ever, businessman after businessman re- 
cently testifying before the committee 
stated that he was confused. As I have 
just said, everyone else seems to be con- 
fused. Businessmen believe that the 
passage of this bill would give them as- 
surance that they could absorb the 
freight legally, and that they could meet 
competition without in any way jeopard- 
izing themselves. 

I realize that in times gone by the 
Federal Trade Commission has said that 
those who absorbed freight to meet com- 
petition were taking a calculated risk. 
I say that a great number of business- 
men in the United States today still find 
themselves in the same category. 

With reference to my own State and 
the West, I believe that the passage of 
this bill would be very beneficial. All 
big businesses were at one time small 
businesses. Without the opportunity to 
absorb freight, I say that no small busi- 
ness can get started in areas which are 
at great distances from the centers of 
population. Such a situation exists in 
my own State today. If it were not for 
the Sugar Act, the sugar-beet farmers 
in my State would simply have to fold up. 
There is no possible way we could operate 
our sugar refineries and our beet produc- 
tion in the State of Wyoming without 
absorbing freight and meeting competi- 
tion, both from offshore sugar and from 
sugar from the southern States, in that 
great market which is ours, up and down 
the central States of the Union. ' 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUNT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator refers to the 
Sugar Act. To be fair about this matter, 
if it were not for the Sugar Act, if the 
Cubans and Puerto Ricans were able to 
take advantage of the provisions of the 
pending bill, so that they could plead 
good faith, is there any doubt in the Sen- 
ator’s mind that Cuba and Puerto Rico 
would have all the American market? 
The sugar beets produced in the Sena- 
tor’s State and the sugar cane produced 
in my own home State of Louisiana 
would probably not be able to compete 
with foreign production. 

Mr. HUNT. I think the Senator is 
quite correct, without the shadow of a 
doubt. The Senator will agree with me 
that if we did not have the Sugar Act 
we would require an import duty to pro- 
tect our interests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
from Wyoming wish 1 or 2 minutes addi- 
tional time? 

Mr. HUNT. I could use one more 
minute. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. I yield 
1 minute more to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. HUNT. In conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to say that my State 
did not elect me to represent it in part 
in the United States Senate in order 
that I might assist in the liquidation of 
any of our industries, or in order that I 
might place stumbling blocks in the way 
of new industries which are getting 
under way. I feel that I am definitely 
acting in the interest of the State of 
Wyoming when I support the bill now 
under discussion. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE. Would not the Senator 
add to that statement that the people 
of Wyoming did not send him here to liq- 
uidate the sugar industry of Wyoming 
in order that the sugar industry of Cuba 
might be enriched? 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator from South 
Dakota is entirely correct. I thank him. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HUNT. I am glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
subject has been discussed at such length 
that I shall ask the privilege of making 
my remarks without having to yield. 

Mr. President, on July 2 the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] ad- 
dressed the Senate at some length con- 
cerning the bill S. 719, which is now the 
pending business. 

An attempt to discuss seriatim every- 
thing which the Senator from Louisiana 
said on July 2 would take up far too 
much of the Senate’s time; but some of 
the Senator’s statements do seem to 
merit at least brief mention, in the 
interest of accuracy. 

At the outset of his speech, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana made the statement 
that the bill S. 719 “proposes to make 
the good-faith defense in meeting com- 
petition a complete defense on the part 
of a manufacturer, a processor, a whole- 
saler, a retailer, or anyone doing business 
in any particular trade.” 

Of course, Mr. President, the bill does 
not affect retailers. It is concerned only 
with price discriminations under the 
Clayton act, as amended by the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. Retail price cutting is 
not price discrimination within the pur- 
view of that act. The reason, of course, 
is clear. When a retailer marks down 
an item, he is making an offer to sell that 
item at the reduced price to any and 
every customer who comes into his store. 
Therefore, there is no discrimination. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; I shall not 
yield. I apologize to the Senator from 
Louisiana. I shall not yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is referring 
to my remarks. It would seem only fair 
that I should have an opportunity to 
answer his statement. 


Mr. McCARRAN., I shall discuss the 
bill; that is all. 

This is a point which has not been well 
understood. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana is not the only one who has 
been confused about it. Some of the 
retail trade associations—or, at least, 
some of the officials of those associa- 
tions—are also laboring under the mis- 
conception that this bill has something 
to do with retail price fixing. Therefore, 
let me reiterate, in slightly different 
words, what I said a moment ago. This 
bill, S. 719, does not apply to retail sales, 
any more than the Clayton Act itself 
applies to retail sales. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I decline to yield. 

A little further along in his speech, Mr. 
President, the junior Senator from 
Louisiana declared that to vote for this 
bill “is to permit the large manufac- 
turers, pretty much at will, to drive out 
of business almost any one against whom 
they cared to discriminate.” 

Perhaps the Senator from Louisiana 
intended that only as an expression of 
opinion, and of course he is entitled to 
his own opinion on any subject, however 
wrong that opinion may be. But the 
Senator did not state it as an opinion; 
he stated it as a fact; and it is not a fact. 
Therefore, it is desirable to state the 
fact, so that the misstatement does not 
stand unchallenged as a part of the leg- 
islative history of this bill. Let me say 
categorically that this bill does not per- 
mit and will not permit any discrimina- 
tion for the purpose of driving anyone 
out of business. This bill does not en- 
large or expand the present law with 
regard to price discrimination. This bill 
only says that a manufacturer or a 
wholesaler may cut his own price in 
order to meet the equally low price of a 
competitor. 

So much for that. 

A little later in his speech, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the junior Senator from Louisiana, 
in a colloquy with the Senator from 
Idaho, asserted that “if this bill were 
passed it would be necessary only for 
the person called before the Federal 
Trade Commission on the charge that he 
was making the discrimination only to 
allege that he was acting in good faith, 
and put the burden upon the Commis- 
sion to prove that he was acting in bad 
faith.” 

Mr. President, as I have already 
pointed out on this floor, the bill will 
have no such effect with respect to shift- 
ing the burden of proof. It is an ele- 
mentary principle of law that the party 
claiming a statutory defense must bear 
the burden of proof with respect to 
every element of that defense. If there 
are affirmative conditions to the defense, 
he must show that he has met such con- 
ditions. If there are negative conditions 
to the defense, he must show that he has 
not met the negative conditions. If 
there are excepted classes, to which the 
defense is not applicable, he must show 
that he does not fall within one of the 
excepted classes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question at this point? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. I have already stated that I 


wanted to discuss the matter from a 
legalistic standpoint. I hope I shall not 
be interrupted again. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Ne- 
vada is discussing my speech. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is so. I am 
discussing the Senator’s speech. The 
Senator from Louisiana will have an 
opportunity to discuss it again. 

The courts hold—quite uniformly— 
that in such a case, every element of the 
defense must be proved by the person 
claiming the defense. That rule un- 
questionably applies in the present in- 
stance. Thus, a manufacturer charged 
with discrimination in price, and at- 
tempting to justify the discrimination 
on the ground that he was in good-faith 
meeting the equally low price of a com- 
petitor, would have to prove by a pre- 
ponderance of the substantial, probative 
and reliable evidence that he was in fact 
acting in good-faith. The burden of 
proof would be his, and he could not 
escape it. 

Now, Mr. President, the junior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has painted a terri- 
ble picture of how the enactment of this 
bill is going to ruin the independent gro- 
cers and the independent druggists and 
virtually all other small independent 
businessmen in the country. The junior 
Senator from Louisiana has implied that 
all members of the Judiciary Committee 
who are not opposed to this bill are 
against protecting small merchants. 
That implication is, of course, both un- 
fair and untrue. The fact is that pres- 
ervation of the American system of 
free competition is essential to the pro- 
tection of independent business; and en- 
actment of this bill will help preserve 
pr American system of free competi- 

ion. 

The junior Senator from Louisiana 
was asked by the junior Senator from 
Maryland if it was correct that this bill 
would constitute a legislative affirmation 
of an existing Supreme Court opinion 
which is now the case law of the Nation. 
The junior Senator from Louisiana re- 
plied: 

It is stated that such is the purpose of the 
bill; but I point out that the bill, taken to- 
gether with the committee report, would 
go far beyond that decision. 


As a matter of fact, the report on the 
bill actually begins with a statement: 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
conform statutory law to the interpretation 
of section 2 of the Clayton Act, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act, recently 
enunciated by the Supreme Court in Stand- 
ard Oil Co. v. Federal Trade Commission. 


Thus, at the very beginning, the com- 
mittee report itself makes it perfectly 
clear that this bill is intended only to 
affirm the Supreme Court decision in 
the Standard Oil case. I earnestly hope 
that all Senators who have not done 
so will read the committee report. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hunt 
in the chair). Nine minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
there has been a great deal of confu- 
sion in the debate on this bill. About 
a great many of the points involved. 
One of the points about which there has 
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been confusion most confounded is the 
question of good faith as a defense. 

All of the opponents of the bill, it 
seems to me, have taken their turns 
hammering away at what they consider 
the unwisdom of what they call the pro- 
posed good faith defense. And every 
one of them, Mr. President, have beeen 
making the same mistakes. Every one of 
them, Mr. President, has dealt with this 
subject as though the bill provided that 
good faith was a defense to any price 
discrimination. 

I ask my colleagues: Does that sound 
familiar? That is what the opponents 
of this bill have been contending: That 
this bill would provide that good faith 
shall be a complete defense to a charge 
of price discrimination. 

But, Mr. President, that is only half 
the story. The good-faith defense which 
is provided for in this bill is not con- 
cerned with price discriminations in gen- 
eral. It is concerned only with price 
discriminations for the purpose of meet- 
ing the equally low price of a competitor. 

Let me state that again, so there can 
be no misunderstanding about it. This 
bill deals entirely with price discrimina- 
tions for the purpose of meeting the 
equally low price of a competitor. No 
other kind of a price discrimination is 
affected by this bill. A price discrimina- 
tion for the purpose of creating or ad- 
vancing a monopoly is not affected by 
this bill. A price discrimination arrived 
at in collusion with other sellers, for the 
purpose of controlling a market or mar- 
kets, is not affected by this bill. A price 
discrimination in the nature of a quan- 
tity discount is not affected by this bill; 
such a discrimination, if justifiable at 
all, is justifiable under another provision 
of the Clayton Act. The only kind of a 
price discrimination that is affected by 
this bill is a price discrimination for the 
purpose of meeting the equally low price 
of a competitor. It is only after it has 
been established that there is that kind 
of a price discrimination, that is the 
question of good faith enters the pic- 
ture. 

In that light, we can see what “good 
faith” means, as the term is used in this 
bill. The question is not an abstract 
one of whether the seller has in his mind 
some vague quality which we can define 
as “good faith.” The question is wheth- 
er the seller is, in good faith, meeting the 
price of a competitor. In other words, 
the question is whether his contention 
that he has been meeting the price of 
a competitor is a bona fide contention. 
This is a matter which is susceptible of 
proof, one way or another. It is a mat- 
ter concerning which evidence can be 
taken, and concerning which a jury could 
properly form an opinion. 

What this bill says is that it is not 
enough that a seller shall show that in 
making a particular price discrimination, 
he has only been meeting the equally low 
price of a competitor. He must also show 
that he has done so in good faith. There 
are many elements which might tend to 
show bad faith. The bill points out one 
of them: That is, if the seller knows or 
has reason to know that the price which 
he is meeting is not a legal price, he shall 
not be deemed to have been acting in 
good faith. Another test might be 
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whether the seller acted in collusion and 
conspiracy with other sellers, for some 
monopolistic or otherwise illegal pur- 
pose. If it could be shown that the seller 
had the motive of injuring a third party, 
the seller could not say he was acting in 
good faith. Senators may say it is hard 
to prove motives, and of course that is 
true. But let us not lose sight of the fact 
that, in law, motive may be presumed 
from result; and that would be true un- 
der this proposed law. Let us suppose 
that a man is engaged in a price discrim- 
ination to meet the lower price of a com- 
petitor. Let us assume that the seller 
who made the price discrimination was 
a very large corporation, and that the 
seller whose price was being met was a 
very small corporation. The small cor- 
poration, let us say, by reason of particu- 
lar advantages, could produce a very 
small quantity of its product at a low 
price; but it could not enlarge its capac- 
ity without encountering factors which 
would result in a price increase. Thus, 
the small competitor could provide only 
a@ small fraction of the requirements of 
a particular buyer. But just to make the 
case more complicated, let us also as- 
sume that there are a number of other 
competitors, all small, who cannot meet 
the lower price. Let us suppose that the 
original seller who engaged in the price 
discrimination met the price not merely 
for the quantity which the smaller com- 
petitor could have supplied, but for the 
entire needs of the buyer. Let us sup- 
pose that in doing so he actually in- 
curred a substantial loss to himself; but 
that he also accomplished the result of 
driving the other smaller competitors out 
of business, because they could not meet 
the price, and thus were forced out of 
the market. In such circumstances, I 
would have no hesitation in saying that 
any court would sustain a finding that 
the price discrimination was not in good 
faith, and therefore was not defensible 
under the terms of this bill. 

Perhaps that example is overly com- 
plex, Mr. President; but it is not half as 
complex as many of the hypothetical 
situations which have been discussed 
here in connection with this bill. How- 
ever, I shall refrain from imagining 
other hypothetical situations. 

The point I am trying to drive home 
is this: This bill does not make “good 
faith” a complete defense to all charges 
of price discrimination. This bill does 
make it a defense to a charge of price 
discrimination for the seller to show that 
the discrimination was only for the pur- 
pose of meeting the equally low price of 
a competitor; but this defense is good 
only where the competitor’s price was 
being met in good faith; that is, where 
the price discrimination was only for the 
purpose of meeting the competitor's 
price, had no other and ulterior pur- 
pose, was not the result of collusion or 
conniving or conspiracy, and was with- 
out any knowledge or reason to know that 
the price being met was not itself a legal 
price, lawfully arrived at. 

Mr. President, I doubt that there is on 
this floor one Senator who, under those 
circumstances, would deny a seller the 
right to meet the price of his competitor. 
The Federal Trade Commission has said 
a seller has that right. The President of 
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the United States has said a seller has 
that right. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has said a seller has that 
right. Now we are trying to get Con- 
gress to say a seller has that right, but we 
are meeting rugged opposition from Sen- 
ators who say they do not know what 
“good faith” means, but who have been 
trying to convince the Senate that the 
phrase “good faith,” as used in this bill, 
means something horrendous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nevada has 
expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How much time re- 
mains to each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proponents have 18 minutes remaining; 
ro opponents have 32 minutes remain- 


Mr. CAPEHART. The proponents 
a 18 minutes remaining; is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 18 
minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And the opponents 
have how much time remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
opponents have 32 minutes remaining. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 15 minutes. ’ 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
rise to protest the consideration at this 
time of Senate bill 719, the successor 
measure to Senate bill 1008 of the last 
Congress. Before beginning my discus- 
sion of the present bill, I should like to 
review briefly certain aspects of the de- 
bate on a section of Senate bill 1008 
which exactly parallels, and in fact is 
the exact equivalent of Senate bill 719. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 1008, as the 
later debates clearly demonstrated, was 
a highly important measure. It was a 
measure which was vigorously and ef- 
fectively opposed by every bona fide small 
business organization in the United 
States. It was opposed by leading farm 
organizations. It was opposed by lead- 
ing labor organizations. It was opposed 
by leading cooperative organizations. In 
the subsequent debate, each of these or- 
ganizations made known its position in 
no uncertain terms. 

But the reasons for their position were 
frequently unknown to Members of Con- 
gress. They were unknown for the 
simple reason that no hearings, worthy 
of the name, had been held in either 
House of Congress. Many Members of 
Congress, including Members of this 
body, were dismayed by the vigorous 
objections to Senate bill 1008 advanced 
by the druggists, the grocers, the filling 
station operators, and other small mer- 
chants. Why, it was frequently asked, 
were these organizations concerned with 
a bill which seemed to relate only to the 
pricing practices of the steel and ce- 
ment companies? The small druggist 
does not buy steel or cement; the small 
grocer does not buy steel or cement; the 
small filling station operator does not 
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buy steel or cement. Why were these 
organizations so vigorously opposing a 
bill which appeared to have no relevance 
to their line of business? 

Mr. President, it is a fact that many 
Members of Congress simply did not 
know the answer to that elementary 
question. They did not know that in 
the so-called basing-point bill there was 
a provision which struck at the heart of 
what has been commonly regarded as 
the Magna Carta of small business— 
the Robinson-Patman Act. They sim- 
ply did not know that section 3 of S. 1008 
was not primarily directed at the basing- 
point question, but rather was deliber- 
ately designed to place the druggist, the 
grocer, and the filling-station operator 
completely at the mercy of their larger 
competitors, particularly the chain 
stores. 

These same observations now apply to 
the present bill, S. 719. Like its prede- 
cessor, S. 719 has been brought to the 
floor of the Senate without hearings by 
the Judiciary Committee. Like its 
predecessor, it will undoubtedly be re- 
garded by many Members of this body 
as a measure which relates only to the 
pricing practices followed in a few basic 
raw-material industries. Like its prede- 
cessor, it will be regarded as a bill which 
has little or no relevance to the problems 
of the small merchant. Yet, as in the 
case of its predecessor, Members of Con- 
gress will undoubtedly find that the 
druggists, the grocers, the tire dealers, 
and the filling-station operators are op- 
posing this bill with all of the resources 
at their command. Again, many Mem- 
bers of this body will be dismayed by 
this question, Why this opposition by the 
small merchants to a bill which appar- 
ently does not concern them? The an- 
swer is even simpler than in the case 
of S. 1008. Whereas only one section of 
S. 1008 struck at the Robinson-Patman 
Act, the entire text of S. 719, as well as 
the accompanying majority report, in 
my opinion, is aimed directly at that act. 

Mr. President, let me repeat. S. 719, 
in every word and punctuation mark, is 
aimed directly at the small merchant. 
As an incidental effect, it will also 
legalize the basing-point system and 
similar pricing practices in basic raw- 
materialindustries. But the legalization 
of the basing-point system is a secondary 
purpose of this measure. Its primary 
and principal purpose is to permit the 
big chain and department stores to 
slaughter local independent merchants 
through the use of vicious predatory 
pricing attacks. The term “basing-point 
bill,” as applied to S. 719, is a misnomer. 
S. 719, in the opinion of myself and 
others who have studied the matter, is 
purely and simply a chain-store bill. I 
think it should be so regarded and so 
termed. If, from this time forward, we 
refer to S. 719 as a “chain-store bill” and 
stop using the term “basing-point bill,” 
Members of Congress, as well as the gen- 
eral public, will have a much clearer idea 
of what the debate is all about. 

Now, Mr. President, what would S. 719 
do? It would make good faith a com- 
plete defense against charges of price 
discrimination, a principle which was 
even set forth by the Supreme Court 


when it sent the case back. Moreover, 
in doing this, it goes beyond the com- 
parable provisions of S. 1008. Under 
S. 1008 it would have been necessary for 
each discriminator to have found an- 
other discriminator who was offering 
the same discrimination. In other 
words, under S. 1008 any discrimination 
which was matched, or believed to have 
been matched, was ipso facto legalized. 
As the junior Senator from Louisiana so 
aptly put it, any chain store was free 
to discriminate at will as long as it found 
a dancing partner to match its discrimi- 
nations. 

S. 719, however, simplifies the matter 
even further. Under this new bill it is 
no longer necessary for a discriminator 
to find a dancing partner. Rather, the 
mere fact that the small merchant is 
obeying the law and not discriminating 
in price justifies an attack on him by 
a chain store. Let me repeat: Under 
S. 719, the mere fact that a small mer- 
chant is obeying the law automatically 
makes him eligible for any type of dis- 
criminatory attack which his larger 
rivals may wish to make against him. 
No longer does the big chain have to find 
a dancing partner; it only needs to find 
@ small merchant who is obeying the law, 
And the mere fact that he is obeying 
the law, in and of itself, justifies a dis- 
criminatory attack upon him. Yet he 
cannot, in self-defense, use the same 
practices with which he is being at- 
tacked. 

Mr. President, I recognize that this 
sounds incredible, but it is exactly what 
S. 719 would accomplish. If there are 
any Members of this body who believe 
that I must be wrong in making what 
may seem to be an incredible assertion, 
let them turn to pages 9 through 12 of 
the minority views. There they will find 
full and complete corroboration of 
everything that I have said. 

Mr. President, it should be clear to 
everyone that by thus permitting the 
chain stores to use any and all types of 
price discriminations against the small 
merchant, as long as the small merchant 
is obeying the law, S. 719 effectively re- 
peals the Robinson-Patman Act. That 
is the sole issue now before us. It is the 
simpie issue of whether or not we shall 
have a Robinson-Patman Act. It is not 
the issue of whether the steel and cement 
industries shall be permitted to follow 
certain types of pricing systems. It is 
the simple question of whether we wish 
to repeal, in a somewhat deceptive way— 
but nonetheless repeal—the Magna Car- 
ta of small business. The issue is a sim- 
ple one of whether we want to maintain 
the Robinson-Patman Act or throw it 
in the garbage heap. It is the simple 
issue of whether we wish to protect local 
druggists, local grocers, local filling-sta- 
tion operators, local tire dealers, and all 
the other local merchants against the 
savage, unscrupulous price attacks 
which, as history has shown, the big 
chains will use at each and every oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. President, the parallelism between 
S. 1008 and S. 719 is rather striking. 
While in the case of neither bill were 
hearings held by a legislative committee 
of the Senate, that is, a committee hav- 
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ing jurisdiction over antitrust legisla- 
tion, hearings were held by nonlegislative 
committees. In the previous Congress, 
the House Small Business Committee 
held hearings on S. 1008; in the present 
Congress the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business has held hearings on 
S. 719. Inasmuch as these committees 
have no power to report legislation, the 
hearings have merely provided the small- 
business organizations with a forum in 
which to express their views. But it is 
in these hearings that we can find a 
true expression of the views of the drug- 
gists, the grocers, the tire dealers, the 
filling-station operators, and the other 
independent small merchants. In these 
hearings the small-business organiza- 
tions have made it clear that their oppo- 
sition to S. 1008 was not based upon its 
effect on basing-point pricing; their 
opposition was based upon its effect on 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Let us examine first the position taken 
by the retail druggists. On June 29, 
1949, Mr. George H. Frates, representa- 
tive of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, appeared before the House 
Small Business Committee. His testi- 
mony, as well as that of other small- 
business representatives, is to be found 
in a printed volume, Hearings Before the 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-first 
Congress, first session, “Small Business 
Objections on Basing Point Legislation, 
Particularly S. 1008,” 1949. Mr. Prates 
stated that his organization comprises 
over 35,000 small independent retail 
pharmacists, practicing their profession 
in every State of the Union and in the 
District of Columbia. 

Why was this great organization of 
independent druggists so vigorously op- 
posed to S. 1008? That bill, in its effect 
upon the small merchant, was mild com- 
pared to the effect of this bill. In Mr, 
Frates’ words: 

The National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists vigorously opposes S. 1008 because we 
believe the bill will emasculate the original 
intent of Congress when it passed the 
Robinson-Patman law (p. 21). 


In his testimony, Mr. Frates empha- 
sized the fact that the Robinson-Patman 
Act permits discriminations if they are 
justified by savings in costs; it is only 
those discriminations which cannot be 
justified on the basis of efficiency which 
are prohibited: 

Time and experience have proved beyond 
the question of a reasonable doubt that mo- 
nopoly does not like the Robinson-Patman 
Act. The only business—big or little—that 
is handicapped by the effectuation of the act 
is that one that finds it impossible to operate 
on a fair and honest basis (p. 22). 


What does this same organization 
have to say concerning the present bill, 
S. 719? In the hearings before the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, Price 
Discrimination and the Basing-Point 
System, Mr. Frates, speaking on behalf 
of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists stated on July 18, 1951, “the 
title is misleading because what the bill 
actually does, in our opinion, is to repeal 
the Robinson-Patman Act”—page 112. 

Mr. Frates described the havoc 
wreaked on small merchants by price 
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discrimination before the passage of the 
Robinson-Patman Act: 


Before the enactment of the Robinson- 
Patman Act price discrimination was ram- 
pant. One price to all—quantity and the 
cost of doing business being considered was 
an unknown factor, an occupant in the limbo 
of forgotten things. Small business was at 
the mercy of the manufacturer. We want to 
make it plain that the National Association 
of Retail Druggists is not opposed to big 
business per se. We do, however, vigorously 
oppose differentials in price resulting from 
whims and fancies of the sellers. It is our 
opinion that small business can hold its own 
if producers are made to play by the same 
set of rules required of small business. We 
do not know the intricacies of the law nor 
the fine points which the proponents of S. 
719 might conceive. We do, however, know 
that 35,000 small independent retail drug 
store owners in the country who come in 
contact with millions upon millions of people 
each day, have a positive knowledge of the 
effect of price discrimination (pp. 112-113). 


Mr. Frates went on to describe the way 
in which price discriminations promote 
monopoly in distribution: 

Monopoly in the field of distribution de- 
velops when big business is able to get con- 
cessions that are not available to all retailers, 
and to continue this practice long enough, 
wears down the reserves of the independent 
retailers. Big business is able-to subdue 
competition by working on one sector at a 
time. Competition is subdued, and inde- 
pendents who survive are on the brink of 
bankruptcy. Laws must be amended to 
eliminate, instead of foster discriminatory 
practices (p. 114). 


Of course, Mr. President, this bill 
would do just the reverse. 

Finally, Mr. Frates made it abundantly 
clear that the objections of his organiza- 
tion to S. 719 did not concern the bas- 
ing-point question; he was opposing the 
bill because of its direct impact on small 
merchants—in this case the thousands 
of independent druggists scattered 
throughout the Nation: 

Small independent retail druggists of the 
Nation worked hard to promote the passage 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. It has given 
them a fighting chance with big business, 
The basing point may or may not be of vital 
importance to our industry, but when an 
attempt to settle a squabble belonging to 
the cement, steel, and gasoline giants takes 
place and the result weakens protective leg- 
islation for the small retailer, then we feel 
like innocent bystanders on whom there has 
been dumped an avalanche of steel and 
cement and gasoline (p. 114). 


Let us now turn to another small- 
business organization which appeared 
before the House Small Business Com- 
mittee in opposition to both S. 1008 and 
S. 719—the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. The average 
wholesale grocer serves each week a 
group of retail stores numbering from 
several hundred to several thousand, 
He thus is intimately acquainted with 
the problems of the local grocer and is 
able to reflect his wishes. 

On June 28, 1949, Mr. R. H. Rowe, vice 
president and secretary of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
appeared before the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee. As in the case of the 
representative of the retail druggists, 
Mr. Rowe's opposition to S. 1008 did not 
stem from any particular desire to over- 
throw basing-point-pricing systems. His 
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organization was interested in S. 1008 be- 
cause of its effect on the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act—because, like S. 719, it would 
have made good faith a complete defense 
against charges of price discrimination. 
He stated: 

Our opposition to S. 1008 as approved by 
the House Judiciary Committee ‘s that its 
language jeopardizes the effectiveness of the 
Robinson-Patman Act in its provisions 
against price discriminations in favor of the 
chain stores and other large buyers (p. 4). 


Now, Mr. Rowe has also appeared be- 
fore the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee in opposition to S. 719, testifying 
on July 16, 1951. Mr. Rowe described 
some of the practices which led Congress 
to pass the Robinson-Patman Act— 
practices which will undoubtedly be re- 
peated if S. 719 is enacted: 

The investigation of large-scale buying 
and selling methods that the Patman com- 
mittee conducted in 1935 prior to and after 
the introduction of the Robinson-Patman 
bill disclosed that the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co. alone was receiving annually 
from its manufacturer suppliers $6,000,000 
in advertising allowances and off-the-invoice 
quantity discounts, and $2,000,000 as broker- 
age fees, making a total of $8,000,000 in con- 
cessions that either were not available to the 
individual food distributor or available in 
very much less amounts (p. 34). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Illinois has more time, 
I should like to submit my conclusions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iryield five additional 
minutes to the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
faced with such huge discriminations re- 
ceived by the chain stores, Mr. Rowe 
asked how could the small merchant be 
expected to stay in business: 

How could the individual merchant com- 
pete against concession piled on, concession, 
bi -Kerage fees piled on special quantity dis- 
counts and that aggregation heaped on ad- 
vertising allowances?, Such individual mer- 
chant was stayed in his tracks. He was 
defeated in the competitive fight before he 
started. No amount of good management 
and efficiency of operation could overcome 
such handicap (p. 41). 


It was the Robinson-Patman Act, said 
Mr. Rowe, which stopped “this flood of 
concessions” and enabled small mer- 
chants to compete with the chain stores 
on the basis of efficiency, rather than 
on the basis of who has the greater buy- 
ing power. Now, Mr. Rowe stated, his 
organization is strongly opposing S. 719 
because it would weaken the Magna 
Carta of small business—the Robinson- 
Patman Act. 

Our firm convicton is that the Robinson- 
Patman Act should not be changed in any 
respect whatsoever except to strengthen it, 
We do not believe that S. 719 strengthens 
the act. We think it weakens and confuses 
the act both in provisions and enforcement 
(p. 41). 


Mr. President, the hearings on S. 719 
show that it is opposed by practically 
all of the major organizations of small 
merchants, many of whom had also ap- 
peared before the House Small Business 
Committee in opposition to S. 1008. In 
addition to the National Association of 
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Retail Druggists and the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association the hear- 
ings show that this bill is vigorously op- 
posed by the National Association of In- 
dependent Tire Dealers, the National 
Food Brokers Association, the National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers, and 
others. 

Here is what the representative of the 
independent tire dealers, Mr. Winston 
W. Marsh, had to say about this bill: 


Our basic objection to this proposéd leg- 
islation is that it is pointed in the wrong 
direction. It is said that the purpose of the 
bill is to put in statutory form the interpre- 
tation recently placed by the Supreme Court 
upon the existing provisions of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act * * * we think this 
bill goes beyond restating the Supreme Court 
interpretation, but more than that, we think 
it is fundamentally objectionable because we 
believe that Congress, instead of solidifying 
the Supreme Court interpretation, should 
amend the present law to return it to that 
protection for small-business men which 
an people originally thought it gave (p. 

2-93). 


Mr. Watson Rogers, speaking for the 
National Food Brokers Association had 
this to say: 


Unearned and unfair discriminations 
have nothing to do with efficiency. They 
give an unfair advantage to a limited num- 
ber of competitors. Thus these start the 
competitive race with an unearned advan- 
tage. It is an advantage they have obtained 
by predatory tactics, coercive use of buying 
power, not on their ability to compete effi- 
ciently. And because the unearned discrim- 
inations place the limited few in a special 
advantageous position the result is often 
the elimination from the competitive race 
of legitimate, and otherwise qualified, com- 
petitors. With these competitors eliminated 
the ultimate result is monopoly, which is 
universally detested and condemned (pp. 
83-84). 


This bill proposes to eliminate completely 
one of the soundest safeguards incorporated 
in the Robinson-Patman Act. It proposes to 
restore, in effect, the good-faith clause of the 
old Clayton Act, with its broad loophole. The 
result will be to make the present act as in- 
effective of enforcement as was the old sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act (p. 86). 


The National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers, through their counsel, Mr. 
William D. Snow, also went on record 
against the bill: 


Mr. Chairman and Senators, I am here on 
behalf of the National Congress of Petroleum 
Retailers, because it’s the considered judg- 
ment of the affiliates of that organization and 
the thinking of the independent service-sta- 
tion operators who comprise it, that the 
continuance of restrictions and restrain:s 
upon price discriminations in the fullest 
possible form is a condition upon which 
our survival, their survival, the small-busi- 
ness men, depends, and without the con- 
tinuation of these restrictions upon price 
discriminations, that their survival as small- 
business men is jeopardized (p. 142). 

We particularly urge not only that S. 719 
not be adopted, but what we think was the 
intent of Congress in the Robinson-Patman 
Act is that whereas evidence of good faith 
may be valuable that there should be un- 
remitting, effective protection against price 
discrimination which is based upon coercive 
cutting of prices, whether or not a pretense 
of a lower price of a competitor exists. We 
don’t think the Standard Oil Co. will suffer 
any hardship. If it could really afford to cut 
its price to one dealer, it could afford to cut 
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its price to all dealers and let the dealers 
compete on the basis of efficiency rather than 
on the basis of a squeeze-out margin (p. 
147). 


Mr. President, if we go against the ad- 
vice of all these small-business organiza- 
tions and in effect repeal the Robinson- 
Patman Act by passing S. 719, we will 
undoubtedly set in motion a series of 
steps which will result in great embar- 
rassment to every Member of the Con- 
gress who votes for this proposed legisla- 
tion. What will unquestionably happen 
will be: 

First. With the Robinson-Patman Act 
effectively repealed, the chains and other 
big buyers will undoubtedly return to the 
vicious discriminatory pricing methods 
which they used on a wholesale scale be- 
fore the passage of that act and which 
it prohibits. 

Second. These predatory attacks will 
result in widespread and serious injury 
to small business, particularly to small 
merchants. 

Third. These injured small-business 
men will then come to Congress, as they 
did in 1935, and demand legislation 
against price discriminations which de- 
stroy competition. Facts will be brought 
out showing the outrageous discrimina- 
tions which the chains will be enjoying. 
The case will be conclusive that Con- 
gress, in passing S. 719, acted to destroy 
small business. 

Fourth. Each Member of Congress 
who voted for S. 719 will then have an 
extremely difficult time trying to explain 
away his vote to small merchants in his 
own home State. He will have to ex- 
plain it to the druggists, to the grocers, 
to the food brokers, to the tire dealers, to 
the filling-station operators; in fact to 
small merchants of all types. His vote 
by then will be known to all as a vote for 
monopoly and a vote against small busi- 
ness. When I say they will have an ex- 
tremely difficult time I believe I am put- 
ting it mildly. 

Mr. President, I hope that each Mem- 
ber of this body will have an opportunity 
to study the testimony of the small-busi- 
ness organizations before the Senate 
Small Business Committee. Even a sur- 
vey glance at their statements will make 
it abundantly clear that S. 719 is not 
just a basing-point bill. It is a price- 
discrimination bill, a bill to repeal the 
Robinson-Patman Act, a bill to promote 
chain stores, a bill to destroy small 
merchants, a bill to make it permissible 
for chain stores and other big buyers to 
commit economic murder. Any of these 
titles would be more appropriate than 
the phrase, “the basing-point bill.” It is 
not just a basing-point bill; it is a bill 
aimed directly at every small merchant 
in the United States. 

It must be defeated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, what 
is the balance of unused time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pro- 
ponents of the bill have 18 minutes re- 
maining, and the opponents have 12 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if it is 
satisfactory to the opponents, I believe 
the proponents are ready to vote. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to yield 
7 minutes to the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone]. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana is recognized for 7 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, several 
things should be understood with refer- 
ence to the bill now before the Senate. 
In the first place, the law always has 
permitted a merchant to price his goods 
in any way in which he would like to 
price them, so long as he is not injuring 
competition. A person can manufacture 


-and price his goods in a discriminatory 


fashion so long as he is not injuring 
competition. The Kefauver amendment 
will be offered, which provides that a 
merchant can price his goods and injure 
competition so long as he does not sub- 
stantially injure competition. That is 
going pretty far. Chain stores can drive 
out little establishments throughout the 
country so long as they do not do it in 
a wholesale fashion, so that it would not 
be possible for those who are being 
favored by discrimination to do enor- 
mous injury to competition in an entire 
marketing area. 

Of course, some are opposed to accept- 
ing an amendment which provides that 
one can price his goods in a discrimina- 
tory fashion so long as he does not de- 
stroy competition in a broad, general 
sense. If it is done in that way, oppo- 
sition will still be met. Someone will 
say, “If you are in good faith, you should 
be able to go into the City of Detroit 
and run every filling station out of busi- 
ness by discriminatory pricing. 

For example, the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana alleged that the Red Indian 
Gasoline Co. offered to drop its price to 
four large customers of Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana. So Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana then dropped its price to the 
four large customers, who in turn 
dropped their price to their customers, 
but other customers were not given a 
chance to buy gasoline at that lower 
price. If the price were dropped to all, 
well and good. But what we do not 
want is the Standard Oil Co. reducing 
its price merely to four of its large cus- 
tomers, whereas all the rest of the filling 
station operators may be driven out of 
business. 

Mr. President, all of us would like to 
see Squibb & Co. reduce the price of 
everything they sell to a drugstore. We 
want them to do so, however, in such a 
way as not to enable Rexall to drive 
every independent drugstore out of busi- 
ness. Why should anyone want to be- 
come angry about such a proposal. Why 
should anyone want to allow the defense 
of good faith, and permit discriminations 
to be made on the ground that they were 
made in good faith, although it was 
clear throughout the country that inde- 
pendent merchants were being driven out 
of business by that sort of action? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
vada referred to a speech I made, and he 
said I was entirely wrong in everything 
I said. For example, he said that this 
bill does not affect the retail stores at 
all. I cite a good example of how it does 
affect the retail stores. We know about 
the Morton Salt Co. case. The Morton 
Salt Co. was selling its salt to the five 
largest chain groceries in the United 
States, the A. & P., Safeway, Kroger, Na- 
tional Tea Co., and American Stores, at 


10 percent below the price they were 
selling to the average small merchant. 
The Court in that case said, in effect, “If 
the Morton Salt Co. is permitted to do 
that in connection with the big chains, it 
will result in permitting everybody else 
manufacturing canned goods to do the 
same thing, which will result in driving 
the little independent merchants out of 
business.” The Court said, “That is why 
the Robinson-Patman Act was passed.” 

Mr. President, in that case it took 
years before a decision came from the 
Court. If the bill before us became law, 
it would be possible for the Morton Salt 
Co. to find that the smallest producer of 
salt in the United States had offered to 
any one of these five grocery chains a 
price 10 percent or 15 percent or 20 per- 
cent below the price the Morton Salt Co. 
is required by law either to furnish its 
product to its customers, or else reduce 
its price to all, and it would then be 
possible for the Morton Salt Co. to re- 
duce its price to everyone. 

Mr. President, good faith is urged. It 
is said that if a man is in good faith, he 
should be able to do about anything. It 
was argued that bad faith should be 
proved by showing what a person was 
doing. In other words, if a person was 
losing money in everything he was doing 
to drive competitors out of business, it 
could almost be presumed he was in bad 
faith. 

But suppose he was not losing money. 
That is what the fact will always be. 
How could one charged with the re- 
sponsibility of filing an antitrust suit, 
who found that there was discrimination, 
who found that the action complained 
of injured competition, who would try to 
protect the national interests as a rep- 
resentative of the Federal Government; 
know he had a good case unless he could 
read the mind of the one who was mak- 
ing the discriminations? 

Mr. President, there are laws against 
all sorts of homicide. There are laws 
against murder. Murder is reduced to 
manslaughter if it is committed in an 
understandable heat of passion. If a 
man has an excusable motive we do not 
put him in jail quite as long as we would 
if he did not have such a motive, but his 
action, however, is quite against the 
law. There is what is known as negli- 
gent homicide, which is not quite as bad 
as wanslaughter. But nowhere can we 
fina any provision excusing a man from 
killing several others merely because he 
says that he did not know the gun was 
loaded. 

However, under the Kefauver amend- 
ment, which will be offered, we ask that 
the law should not go that far in destroy- 
ing independent businesses by price dis- 
criminations. Under that amendment 
we would let the large concerns destroy 
afew merchants. But when we find that 
they are destroying merchants in large 
numbers, that their actions are destruc- 
tive of competition, even though what 
they are doing is done in good faith, dis- 
crimination can be prohibited. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
five more minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana is recognized for five 
more minutes, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I made the 
statement that it would be possible under 
the proposed legislation for large manu- 
facturers to drive out competition at will, 
using their economic power to do so. It 
was stated by the Senator from Nevada 
that that was not correct. I should like 
to cite the testimony of Dr. Hamilton, 
one of the first witnesses to appear be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Small 
Business. Dr. Hamilton showed the tre- 
mendous number of discriminations 
practiced by the American Can Co., and 
the Continental Can Co. Dr. Hamilton 
is a man who has been in antitrust work 
with the Government, and in many other 
lines, whose conclusion was that the 
2,300 producers of canned goods in this 
country are almost completely at the 
mercy of the American Can Co. That 
man is at the present time prosecuting 
a case for a small concern that was 
driven out of business, one of the few 
of such actions ever to come up in the 
higher courts. Usually small concerns 
are driven into bankruptcy before they 
are in position to successfully prosecute 
these lawsuits. But in this case this man 
was able to get the stockholders of a 
bankrupt company to subscribe their own 
funds to keep their case alive, and to 
get some help from the Federal Govern- 
ment. If Senators will read his testi- 
mony they will find that these two large 
can companies—only two in the coun- 
try—price their products in such a dis- 
criminatory fashion, in most cases meet- 
ing one another’s competitions, the 
independent and small-canners of goods 
are at the mercy of those two suppliers 
of cans. 

Mr. President, it was argued that the 
bill does not shift the burden of proof. 
Let us take the case which the propo- 
nents of the bill use as a springboard, the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana case. Did 
anyone prove that the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana was in good faith? No 
one proved any such thing. The Stand- 
ar” Oil Co. said, in effect, “Here is a 
company that is offering a lower price 
to some of our customers. We are 
meeting that lower price to some of 
those customers.” That shifted the case 
to the Federal Trade Commission. 
The case is no longer being prosecuted. 
Once it is shown that a company is meet- 
ing the lower price offered by another 
company to some of the first company’s 
customers, it is assumed that they are 
meeting the price in good faith. 

Some of us know what is really behind 
the bill. We know that a few years ago 
the cement industry was found to be 
using a basing-point pricing system that 
had the effect of eliminating all price 
competition. It was a system whereby 
they arrived at identical prices at every 
delivered point. There are many of us 
from the South and from the West who 
felt that that system had much to do 
with the fact that our States were still 
undeveloped, and that there was very 
little industry in them. 

Mr. President, I have had prepared for 
me a chart showing what mills have 
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been expanded, and what new mills have 
been authorized, since the basing-point 
decision. The chart is now behind me 
in this Chamber. It will be noted that 
since that decision by the Supreme Court 
there have been expansions of mills, and 
new mills built all over the United 
States, except, I would say, in one area, 
namely, the Lehigh Valley of Pennsyl- 
vania, where there are already about 19 
mills which produce three times as much 
cement as can be consumed in that mar. 
keting area. 

Aside from that, the entire United 
States has seen the development of new 
mills and a tremendous expansion of the 


old mills. Especially the undeveloped 
sections. In my own State there is a 
new mill. Oddly enough, those who 


brought that mill there are urging the 
passage of this bill in order that price 
discrimination can be eliminated in the 
cement industry. How would they do 
it? They would do it simply by every 
mill matching every other mill's price, 
If it could be proved that they were in 
conspiracy, that could be stopped, but 
I do not believe it could be proved that 
they were in conspiracy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] has 1 minute remaining under 
his control. The proponents of the bill 
have 18 minutes left if they wish to use 
the time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall take 1 minute, and then I believe 
the proponents are willing to surrender 
their remaining time, and a vote may 
be had. 

I refer Senators to page 2, line 5, of the 
bill, which reads as follows: 

Provided, That a seller shall not be deemed 
to have acted in good faith if he knew or 
should have known that the lower price or 
more extensive services or facilities which 
he met were in fact unlawful. 


We have heard a great deal about 
good faith and bad faith. I want to read 
that sentence again. I do not know how 
in the world the Congress of the United 
States can better protect every person 
involved than by those words. Let me 
read them again: 

Provided, That a seller shall not be deemed 
to have acted in good faith if he knew or 
should have known that the lower price or 
more extensive services or facilities which 
he met were in fact unlawful. 


That covers the Standard Oil case. 
It covers every other case which has been 
discussed on the floor of the Senate. It 
covers all the categories. I think it is 
perfect language. I think it means ex- 
actly what it says. I think it describes 
exactly what good faith is and what it 
is not. It says: 

Provided, That a seller shall not be deemed 
to have acted in good faith if he knew— 


We did not end with those words. We 
continued— 


or should have known that the lower price 
or more extensive services or facilities which 
he met were in fact unlawful. 


That means that if he knew—or if 
he did not know, if he should have 
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known—that by doing any one of the 
things which able Senators point out 
have been done or might be done in re- 
spect to collusion and unfair competi- 
tion, a certain result would follow, he 
would not be acting in good faith. Those 
things are all covered by the Robinson- 
Patman Act and the Clayton Act. They 
are described in the language which I 
have read, and which I wish to read 
again, and then I shall take my seat. 
It seems to me that this language covers 
everything that has been said here in 
many days of debate. Let me read it 
again: 

Provided, That the seller shall not be 
deemed to have acted in good faith— 


At the beginning of the bill it is pro- 
vided that if he acts in good faith he 
may meet the equally low price of a com- 
petitor. The opponents of the bill have 
all admitted that he has the right to 
meet any price he cares to meet. He 
has the right to absorb freight. He has 
the right to pay all the freight or part 
of the freight. The President has said 
so. The Supreme Court has said so. 
Even those opposed to the bill say that 
he has the right to do all those things 
if he does them in good faith. We were 
not satisfied, so we added this proviso, 
which I wish to read once more: 

Provided, That a seller shall not be deemed 
to have acted in good faith— 


Everyone admits that he has the right 
to do all the things I have mentioned 
if he does them in good faith. In order 
that there might be no question about 
it, we added this proviso: 

Provided, That a seller shall not be deemed 
to have acted in good faith if he knew— 


Businessmen all know that it is against 
the law for two or three or more of them 
to get together and set prices. They 
all know that it is against the law to set 
a price temporarily in order to run 
someone else out of business. They all 
know exactly what the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act means. It means that every- 
body must be treated alike, and that is 
exactly what we want. No discrimina- 
tion may be practiced in favor of one 
class as against another. All business- 
men know that. The last proviso is to 
the effect that a seller shall not be 
deemed to have acted in good faith if 
he knew that the price which he met 
was unlawful. They all know. There 
is no question about that. No one in 
business could be brought into court or 
brought before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and say that he did not know the 
law. We were not even satisfied with 
saying that he knew the law, but we 
added the words “or should have 
known.” There is no one in business but 
who knows the law, or should know it, 
particularly in the case of a big cor- 
poration, or in the case of the chain 
stores about which Senators have 
spoken, They know the law. They 
know what they can do and what they 
cannot do. So we said—and I shall read 
the proviso again, and then take my 
seat: 

Provided, That a seller shall not be 
deemed to have acted in good faith if he 
knew or should have known— 
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Any of the big wicked organizations 
about which Senators have been talking 
know; and if they do not know, they 
should know. So we put into the bill 
the words “or should have known,” so 
as to read: 

Provided, That seller shall not be deemed 
to have acted in good faith if he knew or 
should have known that the lower price or 
more extensive services or facilities which 
he met were in fact unlawful. 


We certainly do not want to prosecute 
anyone in America for doing something 
unless it is unlawful. Unless he violates 
the law, we certainly do not want to 
prosecute him. In my opinion, the last 
five lines of the bill would protect all the 
small businesses in America. I think it 
is a wonderful protection against those 
who would take advantage of compe- 
tition. It is clear, plain language. It 
means exactly what it says—no more 
and no less. It says: 

Provided, That a seller shall not be deemed 
to have acted in good faith if he knew or 
should have known that the lower price or 
more extensive services or facilities which he 
met were in fact unlawful. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In the very case which 
gave rise to this legislation, the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana case, we had a 
situation in which the Red Indian Gaso. 
line Co. was alleged to have made a dis- 
crimination which was the basis upon 
which the Standard Oil Co. justified its 
discrimination. Can the Senator tell me 
how the Standard Oil Co. would feel that 
it either knew or should have known 
whether or not the price of the Red In- 
dian Gasoline Co. was legal? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It would be up to 
the Standard Oil Co. to prove to the court 
or the Federal Trade Commission that 
it acted in good faith. The burden of 
proof would be upon the Standard Oil Co. 
The able Senator is a lawyer and he 
understands what that means. 

Mr. LONG. Who would be the one to 
prove that the Standard Oil Co. either 
knew or should have known that the 
price charged by the Red Indian Co., let 
us say, was a lawful price? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Standard Oil 
Co, would have to prove that it acted 
in good faith. The burden of proof 
would be upon the Standard Oil Co. un- 
der the existing law, and it would be upon 
the Standard Oil Co. under the proposed 
law. The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
certainly knows the laws of the land. It 
certainly knows what it can do and what 
it cannot do so far as competition is 
concerned. I am not saying that it 
would not try to get away with some 
thing or that it would try to get away 
with something. But the point is that 
it could never make me or the Senator or 
any judge believe that it did not know 
the law, and that it did not know the net 
effect of what it might do in Detroit or 
anywhere else. That is why we placed 
in the bill the last five lines, which to 
my mind protect small business and big 
business, and make the proposed law 
worth while. What the bill does is sim- 


ply to clear up in the mind of everyone 
in America what he can do and what he 
cannot do. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In this case would not the 
Federal Trade Commission, in its effort 
to protect the smaller merchants, be in 
the position of having to prove, first, that 
the price of the Red Indian Co., was an 
unlawful price; and, in addition that the 
Standard Oil Co. should have known that 
fact? Would not that be an impossible 
burden? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think so. 

Mr. President, we surrender back the 
proponents’ time, and are ready to vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois has 1 minute left if he 
wishes to use it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand that 
the proponents of the bill were able to 
have a quorum call earlier in the day 
without the time being deducted from 
the time of either side. I wonder, there- 
fore, if the opponents might have the 
same privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was 
an agreement that a quorum call might 
be had without the time being charged 
to either side. 

Mr. WHERRY. I would suggest that 
the first amendment be offered, that 
then there be a quorum call, and that the 
time consumed in the call of the quorum 
be not charged to either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into if a quorum call is had after an 
amendment is offered the time would be 
charged to the proponent of the amend- 
ment, unless an agreement is made 
otherwise. 

Mr. WHERRY. We could enter into 
an agreement that the time consumed in 
the call of the quorum be not charged to 
either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill is 
open to amendment. An amendment 
has been sent to the desk and has been 
printed, but it has not been offered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, with the under- 
standing that the time consumed in the 
quorum call will not be charged to either 
side. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. The 
understanding is that the time will not 
be charged to either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 5, after the word “competitor”, it 
is proposed to insert a comma and the 
following: “unless the effect of the dis- 
crimination may be substantially to les- 
sen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hennings Millikin 
Bennett Hickenlooper Monroney 
Benton Hoey Moody 
Brewster Holland Morse 
Bricker Humphrey Mundt 
Bridges Hunt Murray 
Butler, Md. Ives Neely 

Byrd Jenner Nixon 

Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnston, S.C. Pastore 
Carison Kefauver Robertson 
Case Kem Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Cordon Knowland Smith, N.J 
Dirksen Langer Smith, N.C 
Douglas Lehman Sparkman 
Duff Lodge Stennis 
Dworshak Long Thye 
Ecton Magnuson Underwood 
Ellender Martin Watkins 
Ferguson Maybank Welker 
Frear McCarran Wherry 
Fulbright McCarthy Wiley 
Gillette McClellan Williams 
Green McFarland Young 
Hayden McKellar 


Hendrickson McMahon 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The Senator from Tennessee 
has offered an amendment, which the 
clerk has stated. Twenty minutes for 
debate is available on each side, if that 
much time is desired. The Senator from 
Tennessee is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
proponents of Senate bill 719 have stated 
repeatedly that it would increase com- 
petition and would prevent the forma- 
tion of monopolies. The burden of their 
argument in favor of Senate bill 719 is 
that it would bring about more competi- 
tion, enhance the free-enterprise system, 
and prevent the creation of monopolies. 

If the proponents believe this bill will 
do that, as all of them have said it 
will—in other words, that the bill, if en- 
acted, will increase competition, will not 
lessen competition, and will not create 
monopolies—then I cannot understand 
why any of the proponents of the bill 
would object to an amendment which 
would simply provide an additional safe- 
guard, which the proponents say is al- 
ready in the bill. They say that the bill 
will increase competition and will not 
lessen competition and will not create 
monopoly. All that the amendment does 
is simply to provide that discriminatory 
prices can be made as much as is desired 
and discriminatory price cuts can be 
made, but if they substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create monopoly 
they cannot be made; that cannot be 
done. 

What Senators would wish to lessen 
competition and what Senators would 
wish to create monopoly? If the pro- 
ponents of the bill do not wish to lessen 
competition and do not wish to create 
monopoly, then I cannot see any reason 
why they should not support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, we say that we have 
free speech in our country. However, 
there are certain types of free speech 
which, if allowed, would destroy free 
speech altogether. That is why there 
are laws which prevent persons from 
shouting “fire” in a crowded theater. 
We do not wish to have free speech used 
in such a way as to destroy all free 
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speech. That is why we have laws limit- 
ing free speech on the part of Commu- 
nists, because they would, if they could, 
destroy the very thing we want. 

All of us want competition to the 
greatest possible extent, but we do not 
wish to have the kind of competition 
which destroys competition or creates 
monopoly. 

This amendment merely provides that 
competition can be met in good faith 
and discriminatory price cuts can be 
made, if desired, to meet competition 
in good faith, and those who operate in 
that way can proceed as far as they 
wish with the competitive system, until 
they reach a situation where the effect 
would be substantially to lessen compe- 
tition or to create monopoly; and there 
they must stop. 

The amendment does not mean that 
simply to put one small customer out 
of business would be prohibited. That 
would be prohibited under the original 
Robinson-Patman Act, because it re- 
ferred to competitors. This amendment 
means that in a general area the effect 
must be substantially to lessen compe- 
tition or to create a monopoly. Does 
any Senator want that to happen under 
the terms of this bill? If Senators do 
not want it to happen, I cannot see what 
objection they could have to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
whether his amendment would remove 
anything from the bill, other than punc- 
tuation. I understand that the amend- 
ment would add certain words and per- 
haps certain punctuation, as well. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct; the 
amendment would not strike out any of 
the language of the bill, but would sim- 
ply add a comma and the following 
words: 

Uniess the effect of the discrimination 
may be substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce, 


Mr. IVES. Then, following that ad- 
dition or insertion, the bill would con- 
tinue with the colon and the word “Pro- 
vided,” and so forth, just as the bill now 
reads; is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. IVES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I take it from 
what the Senator from Tennessee has 
said that there is no intent by the 
amendment to strike out the proviso at 
that point in the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
The amendment merely comes between 
the word “competitor” and the word 
“Provided,” in the bill as it now stands. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to demonstrate on the black- 
board which I have had placed at the 
front of the Chamber just what I have 


been trying to show about the effect of 
the amendment, if adopted. 

Let us suppose that there is a large 
supplier and a small one and a large 
chain-store organization and 10 or 
12 small merchants or buyers, in ad- 
dition. Suppose the large chain organ- 
ization, whatever it might be, had heard 
that it could get even a small amount of 
groceries from the supplier at, let us 
say, 20 percent less than it had been pay- 
ing. Then the large supplier could, in 
turn, supply the large chain or the large 
purchaser with everything that was 
needed, and could discriminate in price 
as to the smaller merchants, and could 
charge them 20 percent more than the 
large concern was charged. The large 
concern might not even make a pur- 
chase from the other concern; the large 
concern might simply have heard that it 
would be able to purchase the groceries 
at the reduced amount, even if in that 
way it could obtain only 2 percent of the 
merchandise needed, and even though 
the merchant was operating on a price 
scale which was not discriminatory, be- 
cause he might be selling all his products 
to the one to which I now point on the 
diagram on this blackboard. If the 
large concern could sell for 20 percent 
less to the large chain than the price at 
which it sold the groceries to the small 
merchants, then under the bill, as inter- 
preted by the report, the large concern 
could sell at 20 percent less to other 
large purchasers. 

If the result was to increase competi- 
tion to the extent that the smaller opera- 
tors would be put out of business, we 
would not want that to be done. 

Therefore, under the provisions of the 
amendment, discriminatory reductions 
in price could be made as long as de- 
sired, provided monopoly was not created 
or provided the effect was not substanti- 
ally to lessen competition in the area 
concerned. 

Those who believe in the competitive 
system and those who do not want to 
foster monopolies or to lessen competi- 
tion will find that safeguard provided by 
this amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee think that the mer- 
chants indicated by the numerals “20” 
on the diagram on the blackboard, would, 
under the Robinson-Patman Act, have 
to sell to the merchant indicated on the 
extreme left-hand side of the diagram? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Oh, no, because if 
he can get a 20-percent reduction in 
the price, he would not have to keep the 
other man as a customer; and then he 
could begin to sell to the others, and 
could discriminate in price. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Tennessee has not answered my question, 
If the merchant indicated by the letter 
“S” is selling to the one indicated by 
the letter “C” at a 20-percent reduction, 
the Senator from Tennessee says, as I 
understand him, that that merchant 
does not have to sell to the other stores 
at the reduced price. However, under 
the Robinson-Patman Act he then has to 
sell to the others at 20-percent less, 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Oh, no; that is not 
true. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe it is true. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; under the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act he can sell at the 
reduced price to anyone to whom he 
wishes to sell, but not necessarily to all, 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is nothing in 
the Robinson-Patman Act, which I hold 
in my hand, which would permit that to 
be done. : 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Oh, yes; if the large 
chain store obtains a lawful lower price 
from a small dealer, even though the 
large chain may be purchasing in that 
way only 1 percent of what it needs, the 
merchant I now indicate on the diagram 
can meet the price and can discriminate 
against his other customers, either in 
order to meet the price or in order to re- 
tain the other merchant as a customer, 
and can make a reduced price as to him, 
as opposed to the others. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Suppose the mer- 
chant indicated by the letter “S” on the 
diagram—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let us call him the 
supplier. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well, suppose 
he is selling to the chain store at 20 per- 
cent less than he is selling to his other 
customers, before the supplier indicated 
by the larger letter “S” gets into the op- 
eration. He will be in violation of the 
law, in that case, and can be prosecuted 
for violating the law. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No, because he is 
selling at 20 percent less in order to 
meet the competition of the other man. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; if the merchant 
indicated by the small letter “s” were 
selling to the chain stores at 20 percent 
less, he would have to be selling to the 
other stores at the same price, under the 
existing law; and the pending amend- 
ment, if adopted, would not come into 
effect until the chain stores began to sell 
to the others. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The merchant I 
now indicate on the diagram could sell 
at 20 percent less to the chain stores, so 
long as he was selling at a nondiscrim- 
inatory price. Of course he would not 
even have to sell; if the chain store 
simply heard about a price which the 
other merchant had, at a 20 percent re- 
duction, that would justify the merchant 
I now indicate on the diagram in selling 
to the chain store at 20 percent less, he 
would not have to give that reduced price 
to the merchant I now indicate on the 
diagram. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, no. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Absolutely so; the 
entire report shows that to be the case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is not 
the Senator from Tennessee saying that 
the small supplier in question is virtually 
a captive of the chain store, disposing of 
his entire output to the chain store, mak. 
ing a low price, and that then, under 
Senate bill 719, the big supplier could 
make to the chain store a discount which 
was not granted to the independent? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
That is exactly what was done in the case 
of the Standard Oil C»>., which sold to 
four large retailers at a lower price than 
it sold to others. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Standard Oil 
Co. said it was done in order to meet 
competition on the part of the Red In- 
dian Oil Co. I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. When the small 
merchant, indicated by the small letter 
“s,” starts selling the chain stores at 20 
percent off his regular price, and when 
he continues to do it, I say that, under 
the law, he must give the discount to the 
four men who are indicated on the left 
of the diagram by the four circles. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But the merchant 
indicated by the small letter “s” is sell- 
ing his entire output to the man indicated 
at this point on the diagram, so it is not 
a discriminatory price. He does not have 
to sell to anyone else; he may select his 
own customers. So the big suppliers can 
say, “In order to meet the competition 
of the merchant indicated by the small 
letter ‘s,’ I will meet that price, and I 
will sell you 98 percent of your needs,” 
and he would discriminate against the 
little fellows, indicated at this point on 
the diagram. 

_Mr. CAPEHART. If the merchant in- 
dicated by the small letter “s” is selling 
his entire output, then, of course, the 
four men who are indicated on the left 
of the diagram would be unable to get 
any of it, would they not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct; but 
the merchant indicated on the diagram 
by the little letter “s” sells only 2 per- 
cent of his output, in view of the fact 
that the Federal Trade Commission and 
the committees of Congress felt that, in 
that sort of business, it was absolutely 
impossible to police the original Clayton 
Act. If the Senator will examine the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. O’Conor], he will find 
that the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] time after time asked, “Why 
should not the Standard Oil Co. have 
given the same price to all these 100 little 
fellows?” In reply to that question the 
Senator from Maryland said: “It would 
not have to, under the bill S. 719, which 
is here presented.” 

Mr. President, I may say that all we 
want to do is to let it cut its price if it 
wants to in order to create competition; 
but, if it gets to a point where it is going 
to create a monopoly, or is going to 
lessen competition substantially in an 
area, then we want it declared illegal. 
That is the only purpose of the amend- 
ment. It would serve as a guarantee. 
In order to have competition, there must 
be competitors. Without this amend- 
ment, it would be possible under the ex- 
isting system to eliminate competitors 
on a vast scale in a particular city or 
area. I repeat, there cannot be compe- 
titon without competitors. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not care to 
take too much time. I wanted the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to have some of the 


time. I yield to the Senator from Indi- 
ana for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The whole weak- 
ness—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not want to 
yield in our time. I will yield in the 
proponents’ time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. I will 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
from Nevada yield me some time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will yield to the 
Senator from Indiana, if he will not take 
too much time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say what 
happened. I recall that the Senator 
from Tennessee brought up the question 
of the small-business man, represented 
on the diagram by the small letter “‘s,” 
who sells his entire output to the chain 
store. If he is selling his entire output to 
the chain store, he never can sell the four 
men who are indicated on the diagram 
at this point. That is exactly what hap- 
pens, and that is exactly what makes it 
tough for the four men. In other words, 
the chain stores use their own companies, 
or they make a deal for the entire output 
of a company. They buy at 20 percent 
less than they can buy anywhere else. 
That enables the chain store to undersell 
the four men indicated on the diagram, 
and likewise denies the business to the 
merchant who is also indicated on the 
diagram. 

The Senator never in his life de- 
scribed a more perfect example of what 
happens to American industry than 
when he described the situation repre- 
sented on this chart. I have person- 
ally faced such a situation. I have had 
actual experience with it, and have seen 
chain stores and the large concerns put 
the other fellows out of business, be- 
cause they buy “S” company, they con- 
trol it, they take its entire output at 20 
percent less than the prices at which 
others could buy, denying all the peo- 
ple indicated on the other side of the 
diagram the right to get anything. The 
result is the situation which exists in 
America today. The Senator did the 
Congress and the American people a 
great justice by pointing out the 
weakness in the situation as indicated 
on the diagram. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I know of no way 
under this bill by which we can prevent 
the little fellow from selling his entire 
output to the man indicated at this 
point on the diagram. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. This bill would 
make it possible for this other big sup- 
plier shown on the chart—which is the 
usual case—in order, let us say, to meet 
the competition, to sell at the same 
price, and, as the report on page 4 says, 
“without necessarily changing the sell- 
er’s price to its other customers.” So 
the amendment, at least, gets at half 
the difficulty. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I 
point out to the Senator from Tennessee 
that if the chain store bought any of its 
salt, or its entire supply in this particular 
case, from one producer and all the 
other smaller merchants were competing 
with the large chain group which was 


buying it, it would be very important 
that the supplier then get his price down 
low enough so that the little fellows 
could continue in business. He would 
therefore find some way to get his price 
down, if he could, because he would 
realize that it was important to him that 
these little fellows be able to survive. 
However, under this bill, without the 
Kefauver amendment, it would be possi- 
bie for the supplier to keep that cus- 


tomer by discriminating in his prices to 
him, in order to retain that business, 
even though he knew that it would re- 


sult in all the little fellows going out 
of business. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. That is exactly what happened in 
the case of the Morton Salt Co. The 
Morton Salt Co. was a big supplier 
The purchaser was buying from a little 
concern. He was buying about 2 percent 
of its supply. The Morton Salt Co. on 
the ground that the purchaser was buy- 
ing 2 percent of its supply from the 
little fellow, sold the five big concerns 
98 percent of their salt and discrimi- 
nated against the small purchasers and 
almost put them out of business. That 
is what would happen without this 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee speaking now in 
his own time? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am speaking in 
our own time. I want to reserve the 
remainder of our time for the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
is advised that the Senator from Lou- 
isiana has used 2 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let some of the 
time be charged to the proponents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Indiana or the Senator 
from Nebraska desire to use some of the 
proponents’ time? 

Mr. CAPEHART. How much time re- 
mains to the proponents? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has 18 minutes. The 
Senator from Tennessee has 5 minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to have 15 minutes at some 
time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the Senator 
from Nevada proceed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator 
from Indiana wishes me to do so, and 
if the Senator from Colorado wishes it, 
I shall be very glad to yield briefly to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, who 
yields the time? Is it the Senator from 
Indiana {Mr. CAPEHART]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Iam giving 1 min- 
ute to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator. I think the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
looks very plausible, until we consider 
the facts, and analyze and study it. But 
I have applied it, for example, to the 
sugar-beet industry, and this is what 
happens in the sugar-beet industry. The 
sugar-beet industry finds it necessary to 
compete. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped for 
order. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, please do not take that out of my 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
trying to get order for the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If I can- 
not keep order, unassisted, I am not en- 
titled to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
interested in keeping order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, I appre- 
ciate that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
the Chair for keeping order. 

The sugar-beet industry is in a pe- 
culiar position in that it does not pro- 
duce sugar in an area which is able to 
consume its product. It must be taken 
to distant markets. When it reaches the 
Chicago market, it comes into competi- 
tion with the Atlantic seaboard sugar 
and the Louisiana sugar. It is neces- 
sary to lower the price at Chicago. The 
industry sets a price in Chicago, so that 
it can compete, so that it can get a part 
of the business. What the Kefauver 
amendment would do would be to re- 
quire the industry to set its Chicago 
price, and, having set that price at a 
certain figure, it would then have to 
set its price throughout the United 
States at exactly the same figure. If it 
undertook to do that, it would be out 
of business. The amendment is very de- 
ceptive. It overrules the Supreme Court 
decision in the Standard Oil Co. case, 
and it would destroy the sugar-beet in- 
dustry and any other industry in a sim- 
ilar position, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, as a 
background for the discussion of this 
amendment, which I oppose, I should 
like to quote from a letter which I re- 
ceived over the signature of the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, 
under date of April 18, 1951, by way of a 
report on this bill. In that letter our 
former colleague, now Federal Trade 
Commissioner James Mead, speaking for 
the majority of the Commission, stated, 
referring to Senate bill 719: 

The bill would add a new subsection to 
section 2 of the Clayton Act making the 
meeting of an equally low price of a com- 
petitor in good faith a complete defense to 
a charge of unlawful price discrimination, in 
effect writing into the statute the interpre- 
tation of existing law expressed by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Standard Oil 
Company v. Federal Trade Commission (340 
U. S. 231), decided on January 8, 1951, in 
addition to undertaking to define one aspect 
of the term “good faith.” 


That statement makes it clear, I think, 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
understands the effect of the Supreme 
Court's decision in the Standard Oil case 
to be a holding that the meeting of an 
equally low price of a competitor in good 
faith is a complete defense to a charge 
of unlawful price discrimination. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s let- 
ter continued with a suggestion concern- 
ing a possible construction of the bill in 
relation to shifting the burden of proof. 
That point has been discussed at length 
heretofore. It is not pertinent right at 


I thank 
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this moment, because the amendment 
which has been proposed has nothing to 
do with any question of shifting the 
burden of proof. The purpose of the 
amendment is, quite clearly, to reverse 
the holding of the Supreme Court in the 
Standard Oil case. 

This amendment, Mr. President, would 
have, if adopted, and clearly is intended 
to have, the effect of repealing the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Standard 
Oil case. This is in line with the state- 
ment contained in the minority report, 
that the Supreme Court decision was in 
error. 

Mr. President, Congress passed a pric- 
ing practices bill last year. One of the 
strongest arguments used against that 
bill—arguments used in the main by the 
some persons who are opposing S. 719 
today—was that we should await the 
decision of the Supreme Court. Mr. 
President, that argument implies that 
when the decision of the Supreme Court 
has been handed down, we should follow 
it. But, Mr. President, the decision of 
the Supreme Court has been handed 
down; and now we find the opponents 
of S. 719 offering an amendment which 
would have the effect of striking down 
the Supreme Court’s decision. 

The Federal Trade Commission always 
has contended, Mr. President, that it 
had the power to determine when and 
whether a pricing discrimination was 
unlawful, on the sole ground, if it so ex- 
ercised its discretion, that the discrimi- 
nation tended to create a monopoly, or 
to lessen competition. The Trade Com- 
mission has not been able to establish 
the validity of that contention. The Su- 
preme Court has ruled against the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on that point. 
Now we are confronted with an amend- 
ment which would reverse the Supreme 
Court, and give the Federal Trade Com- 
mission a victory with respect to this 
matter. Mr. President, when it comes 
to a controversy between the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it seems 
to me Senators should be very sure of 
their ground before lining up against 
the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court pointed out, Mr. 
President, in the Standard Oil case, that 
any price difference may be found to in- 
jure competition. The Supreme Court, 
in that decision, expressly said that such 
a limitation as is contained in the pend- 
ing amendment, a limitation upon the 
right to compete, would render the 
statute virtually meaningless. Of course, 
this is true. Particularly in view of the 
fact that the Court has already found 
that any price reduction may always in- 
jure competition, the limitation proposed 
in this amendment—which I choose to 
refer to as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion amendment—will not only make 
the statute meaningless, but will also 
have the effect of squarely reversing the 
Supreme Court. 

Let me quote from the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Standard Oil 
case. The Court said: 

It must have been obvious to Congress that 
any price reduction to any dealer may al- 
ways affect competition at the dealer's level 
as well as at the dealer's resale level, whether 
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or not the reduction to the dealer is dis- 
criminatory. 


A little further on, the Court said: 

The proviso in paragraph 2 (b), as inter- 
preted by the Commission, would not be 
available when there was or might be an 
injury to competition at a resale level. So 
interpreted, the proviso would have such 
little, if any, applicability as to be practi- 
cally meaningless. We may, therefore, con- 
clude that Congress meant to permit the 
natural consequences to follow the seller's 
action in meeting in good faith a lawful and 
equally low price of its competitor. 


Then the Supreme Court continued: 

In the absence of more explicit require- 
ments and more specific standards of com- 
parison than we have here, it is difficult to 
see how an injury to competition at a level 
below that of the seller can thus be bal- 
anced fairly against a justification for meet- 
ing the competition at the seller’s level. We 
hesitate to accept subsection 2 (b) as estab- 
lishing such a dubious defense. 


It is, indeed, Mr. President, difficult to 
see how an injury to competition at a 
level below that of the seller can be bal- 
anced fairly against a justification for 
meeting the competition at the seller’s 
level. Yet this is what the amendment 
now pending would have us provide, if 
we should adopt it. 

Mr. President, there is one result 
which would flow from adoption of this 
amendment, which proponents of the 
amendment have not discussed. I do not 
know whether they are aware of it. I 
do feel, however, that the Federal Trade 
Commission is aware of this result, prob- 
ably well aware of it; and I think it is 
probably one of the reasons why the 
Federal Trade Commission is so anxious 
to have this amendment enacted into 
law. 

The result concerning which I speak 
is this: If this amendment should be 
adopted, it would make the Federal 
Trade Commission, in effect, the abso- 
lute arbiter of all questions of price dis- 
crimination. Under this amendment, a 
seller might be permitted to discrimi- 
nate so long as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was content that he should dis- 
criminate; but no seller could ever know 
at what moment the Federal Trade Com- 
mission might decide his discrimination 
was illegal and crack down on him. 

I say the Federal Trade Commission 
would be the absolute arbiter, under the 
terms of this amendment, because this 
amendment, when viewed from the 
standpoint of the administrative lawyer, 
represents a complete surrender to the 
“expertise” of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

For the benefit of my nonlawyer col- 
leagues, let me explain that “expertise” 
means the presumed special] knowledge 
and skill and expert judgment which a 
court attributes to a quasi-judicial body 
such as the Federal Trade Commission. 

Under the Administrative Procedure 
Act, the findings of an administrative 
tribunal are subject to review in the 
courts, and in most cases, where such 
findings are not in accord with the re- 
liable, probative, and substantial evi- 
dence, the court may reverse the admin- 
istrative decision. However, it is an 
established principle of administrative 
law that a court will not examine into 
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administrative findings and decisions 
concerning matters which involve “ex- 
pertise”; that is, matters deemed to be 
within the special province of the ad- 
ministrative body, as a group of experts. 
This is a doctrine, Mr. President, which 
is much overworked, frequently misap- 
plied, and often misunderstood. Never- 
theless, it is an important doctrine in 
the field of administrative law; and 
under this doctrine it is my opinion that 
if the pending amendment should be 
adopted the courts would find that they 
had no right to review the findings of 
the Federal Trade Commission with re- 
spect to the legality of a price discrimi- 
nation based on this amendment. The 
eourts would arrive at this decision by 
holding that since, obviously, the effect 
of any price discrimination may be to 
lessen competition in some degree, the 
question of what constituted a substan- 
tial lessening is a question for the “‘ex- 
pertise” of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; that is, a question the Federal 
Trade Commission is especially qualified 
to answer. The courts would then hold, 
I am confident, that since Congress had 
committed this question to the Federal 
Trade Commission, the courts had no 
power to interfere with the Trade Com- 
mission’s findings and decision with 
respect to it. 

The same reasoning would hold, I be- 
lieve, with regard to the question of 
whether a discrimination tended to cre- 
ate a monopoly in any line of commerce. 
It is unimportant, however, whether this 
is true, since the amendment states the 
propositions of substantially lessening 
competition and tending to create a mo- 
nopoly in the alternative, and a finding 
in either regard would be enough to sus- 
tain a decision of illegality by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

For the reasons I have just pointed 
out, Mr. President, it should be obvious 
that if we adopt this amendment, we 
will be giving the Federal Trade Com- 
mission a sort cf life-and-death power 
over business and industry, a power 
which is discretionary and arbitrary, not 
subject to adequate court review, and 
therefore susceptible of all imaginable 
abuses. I do not mean to charge that 
the Federal Trade Commission ever 
would abuse any power which Congress 
might grant; but I see no reason, Mr. 
President, to grant such a power, or to 
grant any power to any administrative 
tribunal which is not subject to proper 
court review. 

Too many times, in the past, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Federal Trade Commission has 
rendered findings and decisions which 
were at variance one with the other, in 
principle, for me to be willing now to give 
the Commission absolute power of deci- 
sion over what price discriminations 
business and industry shall be permitted 
to make. Many times in the past, Mr. 
President, the Federal Trade Commission 
has been overruled by the courts. In 
fact, most recently, the Federal Trade 
Commission has been overruled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on 
the very point which is involved in this 
amendment. In the face of that record 
I submit that there is no justification 
for granting to the Federal Trade Com- 


mission virtual immunity from court re- 
view of its findings. But that is exactly 
what we shall grant, by this amendment, 
in the field of price discrimination, if we 
adopt this amendment and it should be 
enacted into law. 

Mr. President, there are many ways 
to whittle down the power of our courts. 
Various methods of accomplishing that 
result have been tried in the past, and I 
have had the honor of helping to resist 
them on the floor of the United States 
Senate. This amendment which is be- 
fore us now, Mr. President, is another 
method to whittle down the power of our 
courts. I do not charge that this is the 
purpose of the proponents of the amend- 
ment; but I think I have demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of any reasonable 
person that whether or not this is the 
intent of the amendment, it would be the 
result. I cannot abide such a result; I 
shall always oppose any provision hav- 
ing such a result. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must oppose this amendment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, may 
I inquire as to the time remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee has 3 minutes remain- 
ing and the opposition to his amend- 
ment has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Tennessee desire to use 
his remaining time now? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make an inquiry. The Senator from 
South Dakota has an amendment to the 
Kefauver amendment and would be glad 
tu present it at this time, before all the 
time is exhausted on the original amend- 
ment. If the Senator from Nevada is 
interested in that amendment I should 
like to have an opportunity to have it 
considered, so Senators may know what 
its effect will be, possibly before debate 
is concluded on the original amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I take it the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota would want time 
from the Senator from Tennessee and 
not from the Senator from Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There will 
be 40 minutes of time on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, if the Senator from South Dakota 
wishes to have it used. He can speak in 
his own time after he has offered his 
amendment to the Kefauver amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it has oc- 
curred to me that it would be helpful if 
the amendment to the amendment were 
offered and stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota cannot be recog- 
nized to offer the amendment unless he 
is accorded time by one of the Senators 
in control of the time. 

Mr. CASE. Then, Mr. President, I 
ask that one of the Senators in control 
of the time yield me a minute, or half 
a minute, in order that I may offer my 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does either 
Senator in control of time yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
yield a minute to the Senator from 
South Dakota to offer his amendment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the Kefauver amendment 
and ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The L&GIsLaTIve CLERK. In line 3 of 
the Kefauver amendment it is proposed 
to strike out the words “lessen competi- 
tion or tend” and to insert in lieu there- 
of the words “destroy competition and.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. CASE. Am I now entitled to time 
on my amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is entitled to 
time on his amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield for 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. CASE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, how 
much time is left, if any, on either side 
of the so-called Kefauver amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Tennessee has 5 minutes remaining 
and the other side had 3 minutes—it is 
about 2 minutes now. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the purpose 
of offering the amendment to the Ke- 
fauver amendment is twofold. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
presumes the Senator from South Da- 
kota is now speaking in the time of the 
Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CASE. No, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota may speak now on 
his own amendment without charging 
any time to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the purpose 
in offering the amendment is twofold. 
One is to seek to clarify in my own mind, 
and perhaps that of other Members of 
the Senate, exactly the effect of the Ke- 
fauver amendment. Second, if we should 
adopt a provision in the nature of the 
Kefauver amendment, we should have 
it do what I understand it is intended 
that it should do, and to do it without 
invoking the disaster which has been 
suggested by the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CaPeHaRT] and the Senator from 
Nevada {[Mr. McCarran}. 

I think the intention will be made 
clear if one goes to the original bill and 
reads merely the substantive part of it, 
and drops the various clauses. In other 
words, the bill proposes to make it “a 
complete defense to a charge of discrimi- 
nation for the seller to show that his 
differential was made in good faith to 
meet the equally low price of a competi- 
tor.” In other words, if it is purely a 
matter of competition it is a defense to 
the charge of discrimination. 

The Senator from Tennessee would 
add to that, that it is a complete defense 
to show that it is for the purpose of com- 
petition, unless the effect of the dis- 
crimination may be substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly in any line of commerce. 

The point that has been made by the 
Senator from Nevada that the effect of 
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this amendment would be to make the 
Federal Trade Commission a complete 
arbiter, and to leave a seller without 
knowing where he was, to leave him in 
the dark, I think, is good if the lan- 
guage stands exactly as it is in the 
Kefauver amendment, for it would be 
hard for any seller to know when the 
effect of his meeting competition was, in 
the judgment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, substantially to lessen compe- 
tition or to tend to create monopoly. 

Without ascribing to the Federal 
Trade Commission caprice or anything 
of the sort, it at least would be a no- 
man’s land, and the seller would never 
know when the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion might decide that the effect of his 
meeting competition was in effect to 
lessen competition, and the seller could 
never know when in the mind of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission his meeting of 
competition might tend to create mo- 
nopoly. 

The words “to lessen” and “tend” are 
certainly words of degree. No seller 
could know when that degree had been 
reached in the minds of the Federal 
Trade Commission. That is why it seems 
to me that if any amendment of that 
sort should be adopted we should use 
exact words, and not words such as 
“lessen” and “tend.” That is why the 
amendment I propose to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee uses the words “to destroy” and 
strikes out the word “tend.” 

I respectfully suggest to the Senator 
from Tennessee and the Senator from 
Nevada that I would like to have their 
comments on my amendment. The Ke- 
fauver amendment, as amended by my 
amendment, would read: 

Unless the effect of the discrimination may 
be substantially to destroy competition and 
to create a monopoly— 


In other words, for the word “lessen” 
my amendment would substitute “de- 
stroy,” and in the words “tend to create 
monopoly,” it would strike out the word 
“tend.” Then it would not leave it pure- 
ly within the arbitrary judgment of the 
Federal Trade Commission as to whether 
or not the competition was tending to 
lessen competition, or whether pricing 
to meet competition was tending to cre- 
ate monopoly. A seller would have a 
gage and a standard to go by, for any 
seller would know when he was destroy- 
ing competition under the guise of meet- 
ing competition, and any seller would 
know whether or not he was creating a 
monopoly under the guise of meeting 
competition. 

I thought the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada was very well taken, 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
could become a complete arbiter, and 
that the seller would be wholly at the 
mercy of the unknown realm of the mind 
of the Federal Trade Commission if we 
were to leave the language of the Ke- 
fauver amendment in the form offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Nevada or the Senator from Tennessee 
cares to comment upon my observations, 
I shall be glad to yield to either of them 
at this time. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the Senator’s time, I wish to say that in 
my judgment the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee does nothing more than to make 
the matter more confused and more 
complicated. I am unable to clarify the 
situation any more with the Senator’s 
amendment than I was before. 

Mr. CASE. The observation of the 
ditsinguished Senator from Nevada, the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
certainly does not lend much support to 
the amendment to the amendment. I 
suspect that possibly it is because the 
Senator from Nevada is wholly opposed 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee. The amendment which 
I have offered was offered in a definite 
effort to meet the objections which the 
Senator from Nevada had voiced to the 
Kefauver amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Please understand 
that I do not doubt for a moment the 
good intention of the Senator from 
South Dakota; but I still say that the 
entire amendment, even with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
to the Kefauver amendment, would still 
be completely out of place. 

Mr. CASE. Would not the Senator 
from Nevada agree with me, however, 
that when we delete the word “tend” 
and change the word “lessen” to “de- 
stroy”’ we provide more of an absolute 
standard and eliminate the discretionary 
feature? 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the situation 
were construed in the manner which the 
Senator has in mind, perhaps his ob- 
jective would be eventually worthwhile. 
But I can see how misconstruction can 
come into the picture by reason of the 
Kefauver amendment, even with the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota attached to it. 

Let me say one further word in the 
Senator’s time. There is no occasion for 
either the Kefauver amendment or the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota. The law‘is now pronounced 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and all that the bill would do 
would be to give the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States statu- 
tory effect. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
South Dakota takes a different view 
than I do as to the effect of Senate bill 
719, in that, in at least four respects, it 
goes further than the decision in the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana case. 

The first respect in which it goes fur- 
ther is that the decision in the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana case authorized a dis- 
criminatory reduction for the purpose 
of retaining a customer. It will be no- 
ticed from page 7 of the report that the 
bill authorizes a discriminatory reduc- 
tion not only for the purpose of retain- 
ing a customer, but for the purpose of 
grabbing someone else’s customer. 

The second respect in which it goes 
further than the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana case is that the bill also affects 
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private rights. A party could not sue 
for triple damages under section 4 of 
the Clayton Act for unjust discrimina- 
tions if he were injured thereby, whereas 
at the present time he can sue for triple 
damages. 

The third respect is that it shifts the 
burden of proof, so that the whole bur- 
den of proof is on the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The fourth respect is that, when a 
man is operating legally, he may be at- 
tacked by unjust discrimination, but he 
cannot do anything to help himself. A 
man who is operating lawfully may be 
attacked; but if a man is operating il- 
legally, he cannot be attacked. And a 
man who is attacked cannot do anything 
to help himself. 

I think the Senator from South Da- 
kota has a good idea. The language of 
the Senator’s amendment would be ‘to 
destroy competition and to create a mo- 
nopoly.” 

The trouble is that we do not want to 
wait until the small-business man is en- 
tirely put out of business, and until the 
large concern actually has an entire mo- 
nopoly before something is done to help 
the small-business man. I believe that 
when discriminations tend to create a 
monopoly, or are about to create a mo- 
nopoly, that is the point at which the 
law should go into effect. I should not 
like to see the little fellows put entirely 
out of business. The Senator from 
South Dakota is thinking along the 
same lines we are thinking. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Frankly, I would 
much rather have the Kefauver amend- 
ment amended to include what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
suggests than to have the Kefauver 
amendment as it stands. For a long 
time I thought about offering a similar 
amendment. I wish the REcorp to show 
that I believe that the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee, even with 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota, would tend to reverse the 
decision of the Supreme Court. That is 
the second objection which I urged 
against the Kefauver amendment. If the 
Kefauver amendment, even with the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota, is adopted, we reverse the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. That is the 
one thing which kept me from offering 
any amendment to the Kefauver amend- 
ment. 

However, I certainly agree with the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota that the amendment which he has 
offered with regare to competition makes 
the Kefauver amendment much better 
than it was. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I have un- 
derstood that the purpose of the bill was 
to make competition possible, to make 
it possible for a distributor or seller to 
meet the price of a competitor. How- 


ever, in the illustration used by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, if under the guise of 
meeting competition the large supplier 
should, for the time being, neglect some 
of his own customers and go over into 
the territory of a small supplier and seek 
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to pirate his business by meeting com- 
petition through certain discriminations, 
to the extent that he destroys the small 
supplier and to the extent that he neg- 
lects or injures his other customers, it 
seems to me that a halt should be called. 

The reason why we want to get away 
from the Kefauver amendment is that 
the Federal Trade Commission would be 
allowed in a no-man’s land, to exercise, 
in possibly an arbitrary or capricious 
way, the power to determine when some- 
thing was lessening competition, or when 
it was tending to create monopoly. My 
amendment would substitute some abso- 
lute words, so that the seller might be 
on guard, and would not be made sub- 
ject to the indefinite, no-man’s domain 
of the mentality of the changing mem- 
bership of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator tell us 
what words he proposes to strike in the 
Kefauver amendment? 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator has the 
Kefauver amendment before him, in line 
3 I would change the word “lessen” to 
“destroy.” Then I would strike out the 
words “or tend,” so that the Kefauver 
amendment would read: “unless the ef- 
fect of the discrimination may be sub- 
stantially to destroy competition and to 
create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce.” 

My amendment would eliminate the 
uncertainty of the language, “tend to 
create a monopoly,” and would change 
“lessen” to “destroy.” It seems to me 
that my amendment would introduce 
absolute terms, so that any seller would 
have a standard by which he could act. 
My amendment would remove business 
from the uncertainty of trying to guess 
or read the mind of the Federal Trade 
Commission if a case should arise. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Would it not be advisable 
in the circumstances to eliminate the 
word “substantially”? 

Mr. CASE. I have no objection. I 
would be glad to modify my amendment, 
if I may, by striking out the word “sub- 
stantially,” so as to make it read: 

Unless the effect of the discrimination 
may be to destroy competition and to cre- 
ate a monopoly in any line of commerce. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
modifies his amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the Senator’s own time I wish him to 
understand my position. The burden of 
proof never shifts. The burden of proof 
is on the individual who claims the de- 
fense. He must prove that he is not 
violating the spirit and intent of the 
law at all times. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE] to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me some time to speak on 
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the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not have any 
time to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Tennessee does not control the 
time. 

Mr. LONG. Who is in control of the 
time in opposition to the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not like to disagree with the distin- 
guished Vice President, but I believe the 
unanimous-consent agreement states 
that if the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
KEFavveRr!] is in favor of an amendment 
he shall transfer the time in opposition 
to the Senator from Nebraska. If he is 
opposed to the amendment, he controls 
the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not know whether the Senator from 
Tennessee favors or opposes the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee opposed to the 
amendment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As presently writ- 
ten, yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then the 
Senator from Tennessee controls the 
time in opposition. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We have no speak- 
ers in opposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. Lone] wants some 
time yielded to him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana such time as he 
may desire. 

Mr. LONG. I would say that if the 
amendment to the amendment carries I 
shall vote for the amendment, as 
amended. However, if that should be 
the outcome, I believe a motion to re- 
commit the bill would be in order. I 
expect to vote to recommit the bill, at 
any rate, because I believe a further 
study should be made of the effect of the 
proposed legislation. If the amendment 
to the amendment is adopted I feel that 
no one would know exactly what the bill 
would mean. So a further opportunity 
should be afforded to study the effect of 
the bill as amended. Those of us who 
are supporting the Kefauver amendment 
made a very careful study of its lan- 
guage. We believe we know what is 
meant by the language: “unless the 
effect of the discrimination may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce.” 

The effect of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from South Dakota would 
be to close the stable door after the 
horse had been stolen. In other words, 
when it can be shown that the effect 
may be to destroy competition, it would 
seem to the junior Senator from Loui- 
siana that such discrimination on the 
part of one concern standing alone, 
could not possibly destroy competition 
and create a monopoly in a line of com- 
merce. It would lave to be an accumu- 
lation of acts of discrimination, all of 
which would tend to do it. Therefore it 
would seem to me that the amendment 
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has not been carefully worked out, and 
that it would not accomplish the pur- 
pose which the Kefauver amendment 
would accomplish. If the Senate adopts 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota the bili should be recom- 
mitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] to the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a few words on behalf of the 
Kefauver amendment, relating to some 
of the discriminations from which we 
hope to protect the independent mer- 
chants. I have discussed the situation 
in my previous remarks. Many Sena- 
tors did not hear them. 

Let us consider the Morton Salt Co. 
case. The Morton Salt Co. was selling 
its salt to five of the major chain stores, 
the A. & P., Kroger, American, Safeway, 
and one other store, at 10 percent below 
the price at which independent mer- 
chants could buy the salt. 

The practice was outlawed on the the- 
ory that to permit that type of discrimi- 
nation in all lines of goods being sold 
to various grocers would result in driv- 
ing independent merchants out of 
business. 

If the pending bill were passed with- 
out the Kefauver amendment, it would 
be possible for the Morton Salt Co., for 
example, to show that they either knew 
or had some cause to believe that the 
A. & P. and the other large chain stores 
were able to acquire their salt at a lower 
price and therefore the Morton Salt Co. 
could make a price discrimination. A 
tremendous loophole would be created 
in the law. Similarly, it would be pos- 
sible to make such huge discriminations 
in any line of commerce on the ground 
that someone else might be willing to 
do the same thing. 

Prior to the enactment of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. was selling its tires to Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. at 3343 percent below the 
price at which they were selling tires 
to independent tire dealers. An inde- 
pendent merchart cannot compete 
against that kind of favoritism. The 
retail druggists of the Nation have been 
especially diligent to keep that kind of 
thing from happening to them in the 
handling of various drug products. In 
many other lines of commerce discrimi- 
nation is just as bad. 

The Standard Oil Co. case shows what 
was being done in connection with gaso- 
line. In the city of Detroit all the in- 
dependent filling stations were being de- 
stroyed and run out of business because 
th2 Standard Oil Co. chose to favor a 
few gasoline stations and did not give 
the same consideration to other stations. 

The Kefauver amendment would pro- 
hibit that kind of discrimination, even 
tuough it might be in good faith, if the 
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effect of it would be substantially to 
lessen competition. In other words, it 
is not the effect on one or two merchants 
which counts. It would be necessary to 
substantially injure them and to injure 
competition in an entire market area, 
That seems fair to me, Mr. President, 
and should be fair to any person who has 
made a study of the subject. I realize 
that some Senators will disagree, but 
that seems to me to be the effect of the 
amendment. 

The bill says good faith would be a 
valid defense except where price dis- 
crimination would be substantially to 
lessen competition. Therefore, it would 
not apply to the little fellow. It would 
apply only to the giants, who would be 
capable of discrimination which would 
lessen competition. 

Therefore, I favor the amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to say that the 
Morton Salt case has nothing to do with 
the bill. The Morton Salt Co. case 
had to do with quantity discounts. The 
Morton Salt Co. would sell to large oper- 
ators at a certain price. They would 
not sell to others at the same price. 

Under S. 179, if another salt distributor 
wanted to sell salt, he would have the 
right to meet the price of any other salt 
producer, providing it was a lawful price. 
The decision in the Salt case was against 
the company, not because of what is 
involved in the pending bill, but because 
the company sold salt to a chain store 
at one price and sold it at another price 
to firms which could not take salt in such 
large quantities. The Salt case has 
nothing to do with the pending legisla- 
tion. Under the bill a seller could meet 
competition in good faith, if he made a 
lawful price. If the Morton Salt Co. 
had been selling salt at a lawful 
price, under this bill other salt distribu- 
iors could meet the price of the Morton 
Salt Co. in good faith with a lawful 
price. 

Mr. President, this is a very simple 
piece of proposed legislation. Senate bill 
719 simply provides that a producer or 
merchant or other businessman can sell 
his goods anywhere in the United States 
at a competitive price to meet a competi- 
tor’s price, if it is a lawful price. Why 
should not every businessman and every 
farmer and every miner have that right? 
That is the competitive enterprise sys- 
tem. The moment it is destroyed by 
saying, as the Federal Trade Commission 
has made its interpretation, that a com- 
petitor’s price cannot be met if the result 
is to injure a competitor, competition is 
lessened, and the very thing we desire to 
build up in this country is destroyed. 

Mr. President, the Kefauver amend- 
ment would absolutely nullify Senate bill 
719. Therefore I hope the Kefauver 
amendment will be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Nebraska has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I desire to 
submit an amendment to the Kefauver 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York may state his amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment which I offer to the Kefauver 
amendment would delete the word “tend” 
in line 4. The remainder of the Ke- 
fauver amendment would remain as it 
now stands; the only change would be 
to delete the word ‘“‘tend” in the amend- 
ment. I believe that the word “tend” 
will do no good at all in the amend- 
ment, but will simply cause much con- 
fusion and will open the way to a great 
deal of controversy, which certainly it 
is not desirable to have. 

So I think it is desirable to amend the 
Kefauver amendment by adopting my 
amendment to it. 

As thus amended, the Kefauver 
amendment will then read: 

Un’‘crs the effect of the discrimination may 
be substantially to lessen competition or to 
create a monopoly in any line of commerce. 


I think that is what is intended by the 
amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. KEFAUVER,. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The amendment 
submitted by the Senator from New York 
to my amendment would weaken my 
amendment somewhat. Nevertheless, 
as the sponsor of the amendment, I ac- 
cept the amendment offered to it by the 
Senator from New York; I modify my 
amendment accordingly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. WHERRY, and 
other Senators asked for the yeas and 
nays; and the yeas and the nays were or- 
dered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the confusion 
many Senators did not hear the Chair 
state the pending question, Will the 
Chair please state it again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. : 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CAIN (when his name was called), 
On this vote I have a pair with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Fianpers]. If 
the Senator from Vermont were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FREAR (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 


the senior Senator from Maryland (Mr, 
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O’Conor]. If the Senator from Mary- 
land were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUNT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt]. If the Senator from Alabama 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter]. If the Senator from Nebraska 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senators from 
Georgia [Mr. Greorce and Mr. RUSSELL] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CLEMENTS], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hi1Lu], the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. JoHnson], and the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] are 
absent on official business, 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. CHavez] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER] is necessarily absent, and his pair 
has been announced previously by the 


Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY], k 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 


FLANDERS] is absent because of illness, 
and his pair has been announced previ- 
ously by the Senator from Washington 
(Mr, Carn]. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr, Ma- 
LONE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr, Tart] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Aiken Holland Monroney 
Benton Humphrey Moody 
Case Ives Morse 
Connally Johnston, 8.C. Mundt 
Douglas Kefauver Murray 
Ellender Kilgore Neely 
Fulbright Langer Pastore 
Gillette Lehman Sparkman 
Green Lodge Stennis 
Hayden Long Underwood 
Hendrickson Magnuson Wiley 
Hennings McClellan Young 
Hoey McMahon 

NAYS—39 
Bennett Ferguson Nixon 
Brewster Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bricker Jenner Robertson 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Butler, Md, Kem Schoeppel 
Byrd Kerr Smith, Maine 
Capehart Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Martin Smith, N. O, 
Cordon Maybank Thye 
Dirksen McCarran Watking 
Duff McFarland Welker 
Dworshak McKellar Wherry 
Ecton Millikin Williams 
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NOT VOTING—19 


Anderson Frear O’Conor 
Butler, Nebr. George Russell 
Cain Hill Smathers 
Chavez Hunt Taft 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Tobey 
Eastland Malone 

Flanders McCarthy 


So Mr. KEFAvUvER’s amendment, as 
modified, was rejected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and the name of Mr. AIKEN was 
called. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
motion is debatable, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is debat- 
able. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, has not 
the clerk read the name of the Senator 
from Vermont. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is true, 
but the Senator from Nevada was on his 
feet, seeking recognition. The Chair 
did not see him. Under the circum- 
stances, if the Senator from Nevada 
wishes to debate the motion, the mover 
has 20 minutes on the motion, and the 
opposition has 20 minutes. 
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Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield without 
it being charged to his time, so that I 
may make an announcement? I ask 
unanimous consent that that may be 
don:. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall be pleased 
to yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to make an announcement deal- 
ing with the legislative program for next 
week. We have reviewed the legislative 
calendar and the progress which is being 
made in committees on what is generally 
agreed to be the must program, and bills 
available for action during the next few 
weeks, 

It is the opinion of the majority policy 
committee that every possible effort must 
be made to expedite and conclude con- 
sideration of all appropriation bills, the 
ECA authorization and appropriation, 
and the tax bill. I am glad to report 
that the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, under the able and driving lead- 
ership of its experienced and distin- 
guished chairman, the senior Senator 
from Tennessee, has been meeting morn- 
ing, noon, and even night to conclude 
hearings on appropriation bills already 
sent to the Senate from the House. 
Unfortunately, a log jam, preventing 
final action on a number of appropria- 
tion bills which has already been passed 
by both Houses, is now developing over 
@ personnel reduction amendment. It 


is unfortunate that, thus far, the im- 
passe has not been resolved, and six of 
the major appropriation bills cannot be 
sent to the President for signature. 

However, only three appropriation 
bills, already passed by the House, are 
yet to be acted upon by the Senate. 
Great progress has been made on all 
three, and we are hopeful that, if the 
committee members can have more time 
to work on them, they will be before 
the Senate for final action during the 
next two weeks. These include the im- 
portant civil functions bill, the State, 
Justice, Commerce, and judiciary bill, 
and the legislative bill. 

I also desire to take this opportunity 
personally to commend the Chairmen 
and members of the subcommittees for 
starting their hearings even before the 
bills came to the Senate from the House. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], who is 
chairman of the subcommittee on the 
defense appropriation bill, has been and 
is now conducting hearings in an effort 
to expedite the Appropriation Commit- 
tee’s action on that important bill which 
is yet to be passed by the House. 

The Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees are moving for- 
ward with the hearings on the all-im- 
portant ECA measure and are scheduled 
to conclude hearings about August 10. 
The Finance Committee will finish its 
hearings on the tax bill tomorrow. Both 
committees will shortly be closely en- 
gaged in drafting their respective bills, 
which will require full attendance and 
close application by all members. 

The membership of the four commit- 
tees involved in the appropriation bills, 
the ECA bill, and the tax bill, comprise 
more than half of the total membership 
of the Senate. It is clear that their work 
is impeded and slowed up by having to 
attend floor sessions, answer frequent 
quorum calls, and votes when they oc- 
cur. Moreover, it becomes difficult for 
us to conduct our business here on the 
floor with half of the mewnbership thus 
importantly engaged. Under these cir- 
cumstances and because all of these bills 
are “must” legislation which directly in- 
volve the national defense, it is deemed 
advisable to expedite their consideration 
in every way possible. Long sessions on 
the Senate floor would only delay the 
committee work. We have, therefore, 
decided to leave next week relatively 
free from floor consideration of legisla- 
tion; that is, free unless one of the ap- 
propriation bills is reported and is ready 
for action. 

This evening, if the Senate finishes 
the bill now under consideration, it is 
the intention to recess until Monday at 
12 o’clock. On Monday we will meet 
only briefly to dispose of ore bill, H. R. 
400, Calendar 332, to provide for the 
expeditious naturalization of certain per- 
sons who lost their American citizen- 
ship in an election in Italy, which, I 
am told, should be acted upon promptly. 

I believe that this bill can be disposed 
of quickly, and thus the remainder of 
the day will be open for committee work. 
There are those who have expressed a 
desire to make speeches on that day, 


but that should not interfere with the 
committee work. 

We shall then recess on Monday to 
Thursday at 12 o’clock, when the cal- 
endar will be called, beginning where 
the last call was concluded, and imme- 
diately thereafter we shall attempt to 
dispose of the two motions made by the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], on April 2, to reconsider the 
vote by which were agreed to the con- 
tempt citation resolutions against two 
witnesses called before the Crime Inves- 
tigating Committee. I understand the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KErauver! 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
CaINn! will be prepared to conclude con- 
sideration of the motions promptly. 

If the Appropriations Committee has 
reported one of the pending appropria- 
tion bills by then we shall immediately 
proceed with the appropriation measure. 
The distinguished chairman has just 
told me that he hopes to begin mark- 
ing up the civil-functions bill tomor- 
row, and that he expects to have it ready 
for consideration by the Senate by 
Thursday, or will attempt to do so. If 
that occurs, of course we shall proceed 
to the consideration of the bill imme- 
diately when it is ready to be consid- 
ered. If, however, the appropriation 
bill is not ready for floor consideration, 
we shall adjourn over Thursday until the 
following Monday, when we can defi- 
nitely expect that two appropriation bills 
will be ready. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
have in mind House bill 3795? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I had hoped we 
might find time for its consideration this 
afternoon, if agreeable to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. If 
not, I would have no objection to taking 
it up on Monday and disposing of it 
then if it can be done quickly. I do not 
think there is any controversy about it 
at all. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think there 
is any opposition to it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I shall assist the 
Senator from Utah in every possible way. 
The bill is now on the calendar and it 
certainly could be handled next Thurs- 
day, when the calendar is to be called. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that this 
schedule will expedite consideration of 
all legislation, and, most importantly, 
the “must” bills. It is our belief in the 
Policy Committee that this program of 
freeing committee members to work un- 
interruptedly on “must” bills will aid the 
Senate materially in expedition of its 
work. I believe that if the Senate works 
diligently we can meet the deadline 
about which I have been speaking and 
dispose of the “must” bills sometime 
in the month of September. 


PRICING PRACTICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 719) to establish beyond 
doubt that, under the Robinson-Patman 
Act, it is a complete defense to a charge 
of price discrimination for the seller to 
show that its price differential has been 
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made in good faith to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
order that a vote may immediately be 
taken, I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MaGcnuson] to recom- 
mit the bill. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Will the Chair 
state what the question is? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is on the 
motion to recommit the bill to the com- 
mittee. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CAIN (when his name was called). 
I have a pair with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLAnpEers]. If he were pres- 
ent and permitted to vote, he would vote 
“nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FREAR (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]. If he 
were present and voting he would vote 
“nay.” If I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter]. If he were present and voting 
he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senators from 
Georgia {[Mr. Georce and Mr. RUSSELL] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CLEMENTS], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EasTLanp], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. H1Lu], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNson], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMaTHERS|] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez! is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Mississippi 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Jounson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator ‘rom Texas would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt) and the Senator from Georgia 
LMr. RussEt_] would vote “yea.” 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. BuTLER] 
is necessarily absent and his pair has 
been announced previously by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLaAnpvers] is absent because of illness 
and his pair has been announced previ- 
ously by the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Carn]. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Ma- 
LONE! is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. ToBEey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart], 
who is necessarily absent, is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CLEM- 
ENTS]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announce@—yeas 33, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Aiken Humphrey Moody 
Benton Ives Morse 
Connally Kefauver Murray 
Douglas Kilgore Neely 
Ellender Langer Pastore 
Fulbright Lehman Smith, N.C. 
Green Long Sparkman 
Hayden Magnuson Stennis 
Hennings McClellan Thye 
Hoey McMahon Underwood 
Holland Monroney Young 
NAYS—45 
Bennett Gillette McKellar 
Brewster Hendrickson Millikin 
Bricker Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bridges Hunt Nixon 
Butler, Md. Jenner O'Mahoney 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Capehart Johnston, §.C. Saltonstall 
Carlson Kem Schoeppel 
Case Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cordon Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Lodge Watkins 
Duff Martin Welker 
Dworshak Maybank Wherry 
Ecton McCarran Wiley 
Ferguson McFarland Williams 
NOT VOTING—18 
Anderson Flanders McCarthy 
Butler, Nebr. Frear O’Conor 
Cain George Russell 
Chavez Hill . Smathers 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Taft 
Eastland Malone Tobey 
So the motion to recommit was not 
agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion ‘s now on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hav- 
ing been read three times, the question is 
on its final passage. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been asked for, 
There is obviously a sufficient number, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CAIN (when his name was called), 
On this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLanpERs]. 
Were he present he would vote “yea.” 
If I were permitted to vote I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FREAR (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 


the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
If he were present he would 


O’Conor]. 
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vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote 
I would vote “‘nay.” I withhold my vote. 


Mr. HUNT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt]. If he were present he would vote 
“nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCARTHY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter]. If he were present he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote 
I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. AN- 
DERSON] and the Senators from Georgia 
(Mr. GeorGe and Mr. RUSSELL] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CLeMENts], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HiLu], the Senator ‘rom 
Texas [Mr. JoHnson], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAsTLanp]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorGE] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Georgia (Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Geor- 
gia would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Virginia would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER] is necessarily absent and his pair 
has been announced previously by the 


Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHy]. 
The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 


FLanpErRS] is absent because of illness 
and his pair has been announced previ- 
ously by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Carn]. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
MALONE! is absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] 
who is necessarily absent is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky I[Mr. 
CLEMENTS]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “yea” and 
the Senator ‘rom Kentucky would vote 
“nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Bennett Hendrickson Mundt 
Brewster Hickenlooper Nixon 
Bricker Jenner O'Mahoney 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Butler, Md. Kem Saltonstall 
Capehart Kerr Schoeppel 
Carlson Knowland Smith, Maine 
Case Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Martin Smith, N. OC. 
Dirksen Maybank Thye 
Duff McCarran Watkins 
Dworshak McFarland Welker 
Ecton McKellar Wherry 
Ferguson Millikin Williams 
NAYS—34 
Aiken Humphrey Moody 
Benton Ives Morse 
Connally Johnston, §.C. Murray 
Douglas Kefauver Neely 
Ellender Kilgore Pastore 
Pulbright Langer Sparkman 
Gillette Lehman Stennis 
Green Long Underwood 
Hayden Magnuson Wiley 
Hennings McClellan Young 
Hoey McMahon 
Holland Monroney 
NOT VOTING—20 

Anderson Flanders McCarthy 
Butler, Nebr. Frear O’Conor 
Byrd George Russell 
Cain Hill Smathers 
Chavez Hunt Taft 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Tobey 
Eastland Malone 

So the bill S. 719 was passed. 

WHERE'S SHVERNIK? 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
think it is time the Senate had a day of 
indignation. Recently, 22 Members of 
this body sponsored a concurrent reso- 
lution setting forth the peace aims of 
the American Government and ex- 
pressing the friendship of the American 
people for the people of Soviet Russia. 
The resolution, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 11, was duly agreed to by the Con- 


This resolution may properly be 
termed one of the most significant pro- 
nouncements of this Government in re- 
cent years. It should have been wel- 
comed by the Soviet Government if that 
government sincerely wants peace. But 
I think its reception should make the 
Senate not only indignant but also ap- 
prehensive. Let me quote a few sen- 
tences from the resolution as finally 
adopted: 

Whereas the goal of the American people 
is now, and ever has been, a just and lasting 

ace; 

Whereas the deepest wish of our Nation is 
to join with all other nations in preserving 
the dignity of man, and in observing those 
moral principles which alone lend meaning 
to existence; 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States reaffirms the historic and abiding 
friendship of the American people for all 
other peoples. 


And then this further line: 
That the American people and their Gov- 
ernment desire neither war with the Soviet 


Union nor the terrible consequences of such 
& war. 


The above quotations illustrate the in- 
tent and purpose of this resolution. 

A few days later, this concurrent reso- 
lution was duly transmitted through 
proper diplomatic channels by President 
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Truman to Mr. Shvernik, President of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
with a request that its contents be made 
known by the Soviet Government to the 
Soviet people. With the resolution, 
President Truman sent a letter of his 
own to the Russian people in which he 
plainly stated that if the Kremlin will 
remove the iron curtain which separates 
our two peoples, there will be no third 
world war. I offer Mr. Truman's let- 
ter for the record to be printed after my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
know the American people were startled 
when this resolution went forth to the 
President of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics because very few in this 
country ever heard of Mr. Shvernik. 
But it had to be done that way. Pro- 
tocol is sacred to the Soviet Govern- 
ment; in fact, no monarchy in history 
was ever more devoted to the rigid pre- 
cepts of formal diplomacy. Mr. Shver- 
nik is titular head of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and all communications must be 
addressed to him. It is true that if Pres- 
ident Truman’s message had gone direct 
to Stalin, there is no doubt the latter 
gentleman would have returned it with 
the humble statement that he is only a 
minor functionary in the vast Soviet bu- 
reaucracy. 

But despite the fact that this impor- 
tant message was sent forward weeks 
ago, to date not a word has been heard 
from Mr. Shvernik. The letter has not 
even been acknowledged although it was 
formally delivered by our Ambassador 
Kirk to the Soviet Foreign Office in Mos- 
cow. Surely Mr. Shvernik, the man who 
holds the exalted title of President of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
would never be guilty of a breach of eti- 
quette or a deliberate affront to the 
American people. 

A moment ago I stated that no one in 
the United States ever heard of Mr. 


.Shvernik. Now I am about convinced 


that very few people in Russia ever 
heard of him either. 

Can the man be an imposter? Is 
there such an office as President of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics? If 
there is, where is the man hiding? Why 
will not the man answer his mail, espe- 
cially a friendly communication ad- 
dressed to him by the greatest Govern- 
ment and the most peaceful Govern- 
ment on earth? 

Most Senators are old enough to re- 
member the old song, “Has Anybody 
Here Seen Kelly?” Perhaps it is about 
time for the Moscow radio to take up 
the chant. “Has Anybody Here Seen 
Shvernik?” This is the first. time in 
history that I recall the official head of 
a tremendous empire having passed out 
of sight without a trace. Is there foul 
Play here? Has Mr. Shvernik been liq- 
uidated? Has he won that famous So- 
viet prize, like so many of his unhappy 
colleagues, a one-way ticket to the salt 
mines of Siberia? Has anyone reported 
him to the Bureau of Missing Persons in 
Moscow? 
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Mr. President, as good neighbors and 
good citizens, I think we ought to do 
something about the disappearance of 
poor old Comrade Shvernik. He may be 
a shy fellow who’s hiding out simply 
because of a sincere dislike for personal 
publicity. But he is listed as nominal 
head of the Soviet Government, and the 
man who should receive all mail ad- 
dressed to the crowd in the Kremlin. 
As long as he has this listing Mr. Shver- 
nik should answer his mail. Perhaps if 
our Government addressed a friendly 
but informal note to Mr. Stalin, the 
latter might be able to turn up Mr. 
Shvernik. According to reports from 
Moscow, Mr. Stalin has been unusually 
successful in turning up a lot of fellows 
when everyone else had given them up 
for lost. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Might it not be a 
good plan for the Voice of America to 
take up the suggestion of the eminent 
Senator from Connecticut and broadcast 
to Russia the song, Has Anybody Here 
Seen Shvernik? 

Mr. McMAHON. I think it might not 
be a bad thing to do. Incidentally, the 
Voice of America is calling attention 
every day to the fact that one more day 
has gone hy, and the Soviet Government 
has refused to make this plain, honest 
statement of the intentions of the Amer- 
ican people, as evidenced by the Con- 
gress and as endorsed by the President, 
known to the people of the Soviet Union. 
I am convinced the Soviet Government 
is afraid to tell them. 

The Voice of America has had consid- 
erable success in getting the terms of the 
friendship resolution to people behind 
the iron curtain despite the refusal of 
the Soviet Government to make its con- 
tents known through the press and radio. 
It might be well for the Voice to offer a 
substantial reward to the Soviet citizen- 
ship who can first discover and disclose 
the whereabouts of Mr. Shvevnik. I 
think the offer of a fine Connecticut- 
made hat would set every Ivan and Igor 
in Russia hurriedly beating the bushes 
to find the missing President of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. After all, 
it could be that the Kremlin crowd has 
simply mislaid Mr. Shvernik, and a 
friendly tip will bring him bounding into 
the spotlight. 

This is the situation as it stands now. 
The Congress of the United States has 
passed a resolution of friendship in a sin- 
cere desire to do what it can to avoid 
the most hideous war in history. The 
President of the United States has 
passed on this resolution to the nominal 
head of the Government of Russia. 
Thus far, this resolution has drawn nei- 
ther acknowledgment nor reply, a situa- 
tion perhaps unprecedented in the his- 
tory of relations between governments. 

I have treated this matter with ridicule 
because the Soviet Government has made 
itself ridiculous in the eyes of the whole 
world. The Kremlin crowd has made a 
farce and a mockery of representative 
government by insisting that communi- 
cations be sent to Mr. Shvernik who has 
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no more authority than the lowliest peas- 
ant on a collective farm. We have now 
proved that Mr. Shvernik holds the emp- 
tiest honor on earth despite his grandi- 
ose title. He is the tame creature of 
Mr. Stalin, a puppet without the slightest 
desire to think for himself or act for 
himself. If without first consulting Mr. 
Stalin, he dared to answer a communica- 
tion from the President of the United 
States, he would be carted away in the 
dead of the night to pay the supreme 
penalty for his act of defiance. 

I have treated this matter with ridicule 
because only by contemptuous banter 
can we bring home to the American peo- 
ple a vivid picture of what the Soviet 
Government has done in this instance. 
But, Senators, I would be the first to 
emphasize that this is no laughing mat- 
ter. On the contrary, the story of what 
has happened to this friendship resolu- 
tion is ugly and sinister. 

The Soviet Government is now acting 
out the most hypercritical sham in 
history. 

The Soviet Government has deliber- 
ately and wantonly refused to make 
known the contents of this friendship 
resolution to the Russian people because 
it is afraid of the Russian people. It 
has adopted the cowardly course of hid- 
ing behind the anonymous person of 
Mr. Shvernik because it is afraid to print 
the resolution or acknowledge the reso- 
lution. 

This is the ultimate proof that the 
people of Russia would accept a reso- 
lution of friendship from the American 
people with utter joy. This is the ulti- 
mate proof that if the Soviet Govern- 
ment should make known the contents 
of the resolution to the Russian people, 
this gesture of friendship would be re- 
ceived with immense enthusiasm by the 
Russian people. The unfortunate mil- 
lions who are held in misery by Soviet 
tyranny are just as anxious for peace as 
we are. Only the iron curtain prevents 
them from knowing about the friendly 
disposition of the American people. 

The strange case of the missing and 
silent Mr. Shvernik is in sharp contrast 
to the bluff ana bluster of Mr. Vishinsky 
when he appears before the United Na- 
tions to make his fraudulent charge of 
warmongering against the western de- 
mocracies. The Vishinsky farce would 
be meaningless if the Russian people ever 
learned the truth and no one knows this 
fact better than the crowd in the Krem- 
lin. 

There was nothing in the resolution 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States to which any government in the 
world could take exception. 

By refusing to publish this expression 
of friendship by the American Congress, 
the Soviet Government has committed a 
crime against peace. The Kremlin 
crowd are now self-confessed war- 
mongers. The Kremlin conspirators 
have now shown to the world that they 
are mortally afraid the Russian people 
will catch on to their deception and 
double dealing, that the Russian peo- 
ple may learn that peace is possible 
whenever the Politburo wants peace. 

This incident of the friendship resolu- 
tion shows that the Soviet leaders fear 
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truth more than they fear anything on 
earth. 

I think the friendship resolution has 
marked a huge gain for the free world 
and the cause of truth despite the fact 
that the Soviet Government does not 
dare make its contents known to the 
Russian people. We have now uncovered 
the Achilles heel of the Soviet regime. 
We have disclosed that the tough-talk- 
ing Soviet spokesmen are mortally 
afraid of the Russian people, that they 
cringe in terror lest the free world ever 
gain the ear of the 200,000,000 wretched 
human beings locked up behind the iron 
curtain. 

For the first time since the odious 
Bolshevik conspiracy was fastened on 
the Russian people, the Kremlin crowd 
has been caught without an answer. 
They have lied about the forced labor 
camps, they have lied about the en- 
Slavement of Poland and Hungary and 
the other satellite countries, they have 
lied about conditions in Russia, they 
have lied about conditions in the United 
States, they have falsified history, they 
have maligned every decent citizen of 
the free world, but they do not dare lie 
about the friendship resolution. The 
whole free world knows they received 
the resolution and every person knows 
they do not dare print it. Their hypoc- 
risy and cowardice is self-evident and 
self-accusatory. 

Mr. President, now we know that the 
Soviet ringmasters live in dread that the 
free world will appropriate the word 
“peace” as it should do and as it has a 
right to do. Now we know that if the 
iron curtain is penetrated, this war- 
plagued sphere can have the most 
abundant era of peace its unhappy peo- 
ple have ever known. 

The Soviet Government has willfully 
flouted a friendly communication from 
the Governmentand people of the United 
States. It has scorned the hand of 
friendship extended to the Russian peo- 
ple by this Senate, representing the most 
powerful Government on earth. It has 


been able to do this because of the iron. 


curtain which screens the pernicious acts 
of the Soviet conspirators from the Rus- 
sian people. 

While refusing to publish the friend- 
suip resolution, the Kremlin ring is doing 
all it can to whip up hatred of the 
American people. Every day the Soviet 
press is filled with villification of the 
American Government and people to a 
deplorable and dangerous degree. We 
know what this stimulus to hate and 
evil did to the people of Hitler’s Ger- 
many and for our own safety, we must 
study and weigh its probable effects up- 
on the Russian people. Every day we 
are pictured and denounced in pas- 
Sionate terms beyond reason for rea- 
soned restraint. We are called such 
revolting names as barbarians, bloody 
butchers, and atomic assassins. 

While continuing this incitement to 
violence in the daily press, the Moscow 
pundits recently launched a _ phony 
magazine called “News” for the-an- 
nounced purpose of fostering “closer un- 
derstanding between the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and the Anglo-Saxon 
world’’—including us, of course. This 
sheet, very conveniently printed in Eng- 
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lish so too many Russiaus would not 
understand it, appeared in vast numbers 
on the Moscow newsstands. Appar- 
ently, the magazine was conceived as a 
typical piece of Soviet brass and double- 
dealing, chiefly designed to fool the Rus- 
sian people as to the intentions of the 
Soviet Government. 

But the campaign against the iron 
curtain is paying off. Believe it or not, 
the editors of the magazine now invite 
contributions by Amorican_ writers. 
Moscow is becoming sensitive to the iron 
curtain charges. It wants to appear be- 
fore the world as welcoriing public ex- 
pressions from the West—provided, of 
course, that these expressions are printed 
in English, and are carefully screened 
in advance. The magazine News has 
not as yet printed the resolution of 
friendship passed by this Congress or 
President Truman’s letter to Shvernik, 
certainly a curious oversight for a maga- 
zine devoted to the promotion of good 
will and better understanding. 

This is not the only sign of Soviet 
uneasiness about the iron curtain. 
Under prodding by the British Govern- 
ment, the Moscow newspeper Pravda 
actually printed this week an article by 
British Foreign Secretary Herbert Mor- 
rison in which he sharply criticized poli- 
cies and practices of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. There is no precedent for such 
action in the history of the Stalinist 
Government. This incident may truly 
be hailed as the first real chink put in 
the iron curtain in 30 years. In view 
of past performances by Mr. Stalin and 
his cohorts, we may assume that the 
reason why the Morrison article was 
printed was not so much good will as 
bad conscience on the part of the Mos- 
cow rulers. 

Senators, we are not helpless before 
the iron curtain which has divided the 
world into two armed camps. People 
on both sides of this diabolical curtain 
want peace. We have demonstrated 
that the American Congress has the 
power to expose this hypercritical farce 
in a manner which even the glibbest- 
tongued Soviet spokesman cannot ex- 
plain away. I would like to rattle and 
shake this iron curtain by formal reso- 
lution of the United States Senate every 
week if I could. If we keep at the job, 
eventually truth will find its way to the 
people of Russia. 

Incidentall,, General Eisenhower said 
to us in Paris, as he said to Congress, 
that morale is to matériel as three is one. 

The Soviet conspirators have refused 
entry to words of friendship expressed 
by this Congress. Now I should like to 
see if they dare bar the person of Mem- 
bers of this body—and still tell the world 
they stand for peace. I should like to 
see a resolution adopted by the Congress 
authorizing 50 Members of the Senate 
and House to visit Russia while we are in 
recess to tell the Russian people about 
the peaceful and friendly desires of the 
American people. I would formally ask 
the Soviet Government for official per- 
mission for these Members to visit every 
city and town in a thousand mile radius 
of Moscow—and let that Government re- 
fuse such permission if it dared. At the 
same time, I woulc have the American 
Government, by resolution of the Con- 
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gress, invite the 14 members of the Polit- 
buro to visit America so that they could 
breathe the clean air of democracy and 
decide for themselves whether the 
American people want war or peace. I 
believe this “Committee of Friendship” 
from the American Congress should in- 
clude the distinguished Vice President of 
the United States; the minority leader 
{[Mr. WHERRY]; and the majority leader 
{Mr. McFartanp], On the House side, 
I believe it would be well if the “Com- 
mittee of Friendship” included Speaker 
Raysurn; the minority leader, Mr. Mar- 
TIN; and the majority leader, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack. It is essential to emphasize 
that on the issue of peace, the American 
people are unanimous without regard to 
politics or partisanship. 

The Soviets have made considerable 
progress during the past few years by 
means of the Stockholm peace petition 
and other fraudulent peace gestures. 
Let us see if they will let a committee 
from the American Congress talk to the 
Russian people. If they refuse, the 
spurious Soviet peace claims will be 
meaningless from now on. 

The iron curtain is not invincible. We 
are not hopeless before this giant fraud 
which is making a mockery of the peace 
hopes of the world. Without the iron 
curtain, the Soviet Government could 
never carry on its campaign of calumny 
against the American people. Tear 
away the iron curtain and there will be 
no war. 

The Soviet leaders fear the Russian 
people far more than they fear us, They 
are willing to risk the bloodiest war in 
history in order to retain the iron cur- 
tain which hold them in power. They 
know that once the Russian people learn 
the truth, the game is up for them. But 
I believe we can reach the Russian peo- 
ple and resolve this menace without a 
war. The Moscow leaders have gotten 
away with the iron curtain because un- 
til recently no one challenged its sway, 
Let us keep on exposing this fraud to 
the world. Even the crafty commu- 
nism conspirators cannot make a pris- 
oner of truth forever. 

Exuusir 1 

The President today sent the following 
communication to His Excellency Nikolai 
Mikhailovich Shvernik, President of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, transmitting 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 11: 

“I have the honor of transmitting to you 
a resolution adopted by the Congress of the 
United States with a request that its con- 
tents be made known by your government 
to the people of the Soviet Union. 

“This resolution expresses the friendship 
and good will of the American people for 
all the peoples of the earth and it also re- 
emphasizes the profound desire of the Amer- 
ican Government to do everything in its 
power to bring about a just and lasting 


ce, 

AS Chief Executive of the United States, 
I give this resolution my sincere approval. 
I add to it a message of my own to the Soviet 
people in the earnest hope that these ex- 
pressions may help form a better under. 
standing of the aims and purposes of the 
United States. 

“The unhappy results of the last few years 
demonstrate that formal diplomatic nego- 
tiations among nations will be largely barren 
while barriers exist to the friendly exchange 
of ideas and information among peoples, 
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The best hope for a peaceful world lies in 
the yearning for peace and brotherhood 
which lies deep in the heart of every human 
being. But peoples who are denied the nor- 
mal means of communication will not be 
able to attain that mutual understanding 
which must form the basis for trust and 
friendship. We shall never be able to re- 
move suspicion and fear as potential causes 
of war until communication is permitted 
to flow, free and open, across international 
boundaries. 

“The peoples of both our countries know 
from personal experience the horror and mis- 
ery of war. They abhor the thought of fu- 
ture conflict which they know would be 
waged by means of the most hideous weap- 
ons in the history of mankind. As leaders 
of their respective governments, it is our 
sacred duty to pursue every honorable means 
which will bring to fruition their common 
longing for peace. Peace is safest in the 
hands of the people and we can best achieve 
the goal by doing all we can to place it there. 

“I believe that if we can acquaint the 
Soviet people with the peace aims of the 
American people and Government, there will 
be no war. 

“TI feel sure that you will wish to have car- 
ried to the Soviet people the text of this 
resolution adopted by the American Con- 
gress,” 

CECIL H. TOLBERT 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate for only a few 
minutes. 

Since 1933 Mr. Cecil H. Tolbert. of 
Texas, has been in the service of the 
United States Senate. 

On February 1, 1934, Mr. Tolbert was 
appointed clerk to the Military Affairs 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
the late beloved Senator Morris Shep- 
pard, of Texas. 

On January 1, 1939, he was appointed 
assistant clerk to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

On January 21, 1947, he was appointed 
assistant chief clerk to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

A few days ago he resigned and went 
back to his home in Texas. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that Mr. 
Tolbert’s service as one of the clerks of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate has been of the most outstanding 
kind and of the highest order. 

Throughout his whole service Mr. Tol- 
bert has been dignified, modest, a hard 
worker, and one of the most efficient em- 
ployees of our committee. His work has 
been of the highest quality, accurate to 
a marked degree, and outstandingly effi- 
cient. 

He knows the work of the committee. 
No one could fill his place better than 
he has filled it. All of us relied upon 
him for his accuracy of statement and 
his attention to details. 

The work on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has grown with the years. Mr. 
Tolbert has grown with that work. He 
has served the Government as few men 
have served it. 

Not only will he be missed by the 
chairman and the other members of 
the committee, but he will be missed by 
every employee of the committee and by 
all of those who were fortunate enough 
to come into contact with him and to 
know him. 

I wish for him in his new field of en- 
deavor every success. He deserves suc- 
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cess. He deserves the very best things 
in life, and our very best wishes go with 
him. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my thanks to the senior 
Senator from Tennessee {[Mr. McKEL- 
LaR] for the very deserved tribute he 
has paid to Mr. Tolbert. 

I have known Mr. Tolbert personally 
for many years. I wish to congratulate 
him for the great service he rendered to 
the Committee on Military Affairs when 
my late colleague, Senator Sheppard, 
was chairman of that committee. 

I have had many contacts with Mr. 
Tolbert since he has been one of the 
clerks of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. On every occasion he was 
attentive, courteous, efficient, and able. 
I am proud of him as a Texan and I 
am proud of him as a distinguished 
constitutent who has rendered the Gov- 
ernment efficient and patriotic service. 

Again I thank the Senator from Ten- 
nessee for his tribute. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly I do not wish to detain the Sen- 
ate at this late hour, but I should like 
to join the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennesseee [Mr. McKELLAr], 
and my distinguished colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] 
in paying tribute to Mr. Tolbert. In do- 
ing so I am satisfied that I express not 
only the sentiments of all Senators who 
have worked with Mr. Tolbert, but the 
sentiments of all Senators on the mi- 
nority side who have come in contact 
with him, as many of us have in connec- 
tion with his work for the Appropria- 
tions Committee. He has performed his 
services most efficiently for the Appro- 
priations Committee and for his coun- 
try. Certainly he is worthy and abso- 
lutely honest, and he has been abso- 
lutely fair in his treatment of all mem- 
bers of the committee. As the Senator 
from Texas has said, Mr. Tolbertecomes 
from Texas, and Texas can well be 
proud of him; but he is also an out- 
standing American. For that reason, all 
of us share the interest the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConnaLLy] has in Mr. Tolbert, and 
all of us join in saying that we appre- 
ciate the work Mr. Tolbert has done, and 
we wish him success and every good 
thing in his new venture. 


DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 
AGENCY 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, last 
night announcement was made that the 
President has created a new, independ- 
ent agency which is charged with pro- 
curing and increasing the supply of criti- 
cal and strategic materials, both at home 
and abroad. The new unit will be called 
the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency. According to the dispatch in 
today’s issue of the New York Times— 

In his directive creating the new agency 
President Truman explained: 


“It is essential that we have ample sup- 
plies of basic and rare materials if we are 


to fulfill our mobilization goals during the 
coming months and if we are to maintain 
the expanding national economy which gives 
us some of the necessary elements of 
strength in international affairs.” 
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Mr. President, during the past few 
weeks much criticism has been made of 
the procurement and utilization of our 
minerals and the operation of our pro- 
curement program. On Monday I made 
some remarks in the course of which I 
called attention to the duplication, con- 
fusion, and unnecessary delays in stock- 
piling minerals and metals for our na- 
tional defense. 

The President has indicated that he 
will name Jess Larson, who currently is 
Administrator of the General Services 
Administration, to head the new agency. 
I have no comment to make on this ap- 
pointment, except that I should like to 
see Mr. Larson name as his assistant an 
experienced mining man, to help him 
in the full utilization of our domestic 
mining industry in the efforts to make 
minerals available in connection with 
our preparedness program. Undoubt- 
edly there will be some improvement, 
under the supervision of the new agency, 
in expediting the entire program. How- 
ever, if improved procurement is the only 
improvement which we shall be making 
at this time, we shall lose sight of the 
fact that the production of critical and 
essential minerals and metals is just as 
vital as their procurement. I am hope- 
ful that Mr. Larson will take steps to 
organize the kind of agency which not 
only will procure such minerals, but will 
give full consideration to our domestic 
mining incustry. 


ASSISTANCE TO FRIENDLY 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of myself, a member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], a member of the Armed 
Services Committee, I submit for appro- 
priate reference certain amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by us, jointly, to 
the bill (S. 1762) to promote the foreign 
policy and provide for the defense and 
gener@ welfare of the United States by 
furnishing assistance to friendly nations 
in the interest of international security, 
which now is being considered at joint 
hearings of the Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments, together with an explanatory 
statement which I have prepared, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, the amendments will be received 
and referred to the Committees on For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services, 
jointly; and the amendments, together 
with the statement of the Senator from 
New Jersey, will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
Situ of New Jersey (for himself and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL) are as follows: 

Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. SMITH of Now Jersey (for himself and 
Mr. SALTONSTALL) to the bill (S. 1762) to 
promote the foreign policy and provide for 
the defense and general welfare of the United 
States by furnishing assistance to friendly 
nations in the interest of international se- 
curity, viz: On page 1, line 5, strike out sec- 
tion 2 and insert the following new sections: 

“Sec 2. The United States, dedicated to 
the purposes and principles of the United 
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Nations Charter and to the promotion of 
peace and security in furtherance thereof, 
has heretofore joined with, and rendered 
assistance to, other countries so dedicated in 
programs of economic support and recovery, 
notably a program for European recovery to 
restore and maintain in Europe the principles 
of individual liberty, free institutions, and 
genuine independence through the estab- 
lishment of sound economic conditions and 
stable international economic relationships. 
The United States has likewise Joined with, 
and rendered assistance to, such countries in 
programs of individual and collective self- 
defense against the threat of military ag- 
gression and internal subversion. The 
United States has further initiated programs 
of technical assistance to, and promotion of 
capital investment in, economically under- 
developed areas to enable such areas to de- 
velop their resources and improve their 
working and living conditions. An essential 
element of such programs has been the prin- 
ciple of continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid. 

“The Congress hereby finds that the exist- 
ence of large military forces under the con- 
trol of aggressive rulers hostile to freedom, 
and the proven readiness of those rulers to 
support and engage in open military aggres- 
sion as well es political subversion against 
free peoples, constitute an increased threat 
to the security and independence of the 
United States and of the free world. 

“Except for the necessity of intensifying 
and accelerating the program of individual 
and collective self-defense in the North At- 
lantic area because of this increased threat, 
the program of economic assistance for 
European recovery would now be virtually 
completed. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, the mutual defense assistance program 
and the economic assistance programs of 
the United States have become in large 
measure bound together, and are dependent 
upon one another for the achievement of 
their respective purposes. The present crit- 
ical world conditions have made necessary 
the continuation of both programs, but have 
united the originally separate purposes of 
each into a single unified purpose—mutual 
self-defense in the interest of world peace. 

“Sec. 3. (a) It is the purpose and policy of 
this act (1) to provide for the continuation 
of the mutual defense assistance program 
and of such assistance as may be necessary 
to render essential economic support to the 
countries participating therein; (2) to pro- 
vide for assistance necessary to complete the 
economic recovery of those countries in 
which it has not yet been substantially 
completed through the European Recovery 
Program; and (3) to continue the program 
of technical assistance and promotion of 
capital investment in underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

“(b) It is further declared to be the pur- 
pose of this act to reorganize the major 
foreign assistance activities of the United 
States under a single agency in order to pro- 
mote more efficient conduct and improved 
coordination of such activities with each 
other and with the foreign policy and na- 
tional security objectives of the United 
States. 

“(c) The purposes of the various foreign- 
assistance acts heretofore enacted, and of 
the various titles therein, shall be deemed 
to include the purposes of this act and, to 
the extent inconsistent with the purposes 
of this act, to be amended and superseded 
by the purposes of this act.” 

On page 2, following line 8, insert the fol- 
lowing new title and renumber the remain- 
ing titles and sections accordingly: 


“TitLE I—MvutTvuat SEcuRITY ADMINISTRATION 
“Sec. 101. There is hereby established, with 
headquarters in the District of Columbia, 


an agency to be known as the Mutual Secu- 
rity Administration. This agency shall be 


headed by an Administrator for Mutual Se- 
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curity, hereinafter referred to as the Admin- 
istrator, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and shall be responsible 
to the President for carrying out the pur- 
poses and provisions of this act. The Admin- 
istrator shall have a status in the executive 
branch of the Government comparable to 
that of the head of an executive department, 
and shall receive compensation at the same 
rate. 
“DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 


“Sec. 102. There shall be a Deputy Admin- 
istrator for Mutual Security, appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Deputy Admin- 
istrator shall receive compensation at the 
same rate as that payable to an under secre- 
tary of an executive department. He shall 
perform such functions as the Administrator 
shall designate, and shall be Acting Adminis- 
trator for Mutual Security during the ab- 
sence or disability of the Administrator or 
in the event of a vacancy in the office of 
Administrator. 


“TERMINATION OF AGENCIES, TRANSFER OF 
POWERS, ETC. 


“Sec. 103. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act, there shall be transferred 
to the Administrator all the powers, func- 
tions, and duties of (1) the Administrator 
for Economic Cooperation under the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended, 
and the Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act 
of 1950, as amended; (2) the President under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended, the Act for International Devel- 
opment, and the act of May 22, 1947, except 
the power to conclude international agree- 
ments, the power to make appointments by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, and such other powers as the President 
may reserve for exercise by himself; and (3) 
the Secretary of State under the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs Act. Sections 5 
and 8 of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs Act are amended by striking out ‘De- 
partment of State’ wherever it occurs and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Mutual Security 
Administration.’ 

“(b) The following agencies and Offices 
shall cease to exist: 

“(1) The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (including the special missions 
abroad) and the offices of Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator for Economic Cooper- 
ation; 

“(2) The office of United States Special 
Representative in Europe and of Deputy 
United States Special Representative in 
Europe created by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended; 

“(3) The Public Advisory Board created 
under section 107 of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Act of 1948, as amended; 

“(4) The Advisory Board created by sec- 
tion 409 of the Act for International De- 
velopment; 

“(5) The office created under section 413 
(a) of the Act for International Develop- 
ment; and 

“(6) The offices created by section 406 (a) 
of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

“(c) All of the personnel, records, and 
property used primarily in the administra- 
tion of the powers, functions, and duties 
transferred by subsection (a) of this section 
shall be transferred to the Mutual Security 
Administration. 

“(d) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of this 
section shall take effect on the day following 
the date upon which the Administrator first 
appointed under this act takes office or on 
the thirtieth day after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, whichever first occurs; 
except that, if the President makes a nomi- 
nation (or a recess appointment) of an indi- 
vidual as the first Administrator during such 
80-day period and the first Administrator 
does not take office until after the expiration 
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of such period, the effectiveness of such sub- 
sections shall be postponed until such Ad- 
ministrator takes office. 

“(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 4 (a) of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act, as amended, of section 101 (a) 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended, and of section 635 (a) of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended, 
the Administrator shall serve ex officio, for 
so long as the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion shall continue to exist, as a member of 
the National Security Council, the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems, and the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 


“INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 


“Sec. 104. The Administrator, the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Secretary of Defense 
shall each keep the others fully and cur- 
rently informed on all matters, including 
prospective action, relating to any program 
under this act, which are pertinent to the 
respective duties of the others. Whenever 
any action, proposed action, or failure to 
act on the part of the Administrator appears 
to the Secretary of State to be inconsistent 
with the foreign policy objectives of the 
United States, or appears to the Secretary 
of Defense to be inconsistent with national 
defense objectives, and differences of view 
cannot be settled by consultation with the 
Administrator, the matter shall be referred 
to the President for final decision. When- 
ever the Administrator believes that any ac- 
tion, proposed action, or failure to act on 
the part of the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of Defense is inconsistent with the 
purposes of this act, and if differences of 
view cannot be settled by consultation with 
the Secretary of State or Defense, as the case 
may be, the matter shall be referred to the 
President for final decision. 


“ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


“Sec. 105. The Administrator may appoint 
such advisory committees as he may deter- 
mine to be necessary or desirable to effec- 
tuate the purpose of this act. 


“OVERSEAS ADMINISTRATION 


“Sec. 106. (a) There shall be a United 
States Special Representative Abroad for 
Europe (hereinafter called the ‘Special Rep- 
resentative’), who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who shall be en- 
titled to receive the same compensation and 
allowances as a chief of mission, class 1, 
within the meaning of the act of August 13, 
1946 (60 Stat. 999), and have the rank of 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary. He shall be the representative of 
the Administrator, and shall be the chief 
representative of the United States Govern- 
ment to the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. He, or such person as 
he may designate to represent him, shall also 
be the representative of the United States 
Government on the Finance and Economic 
Board and the Defense Production Board of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. He 
may also be designated as the United States 
representative on the Economic Commission 
for Europe and may discharge such addi- 
tional responsibilities as may be assigned to 
him with the approval of the President in 
furtherance of the purposes of this act. 
He shall receive his instructions from the 
Administrator and such instructions shall be 
prepared and transmitted to him in accord- 
ance with the procedures agreed upon be- 
tween the Administrator and the Secre- 
taries of State and Defense in order to as- 
sure appropriate coordination. He shall co- 
ordinate the activities of the chiefs of spe- 
cial missions (provided for in subsection (d) 
of this section) in the European area. He 
shall keep the Administrator, the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, the chiefs 
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of the United States diplomatic missions, 
and the chiefs of special missions currently 
informed concerning his activities. He shall 
consult with the chiefs of all such missions, 
who shall give him such cooperation as he 
may require for the performance of his duties 
under this act. 

“(b) There shall be a Deputy United States 
Special Representative Abroad for Europe 
(hereinafter called the ‘Deputy Special Rep- 
resentative’) who shall (1) be appointed by 
the President, by and with advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, (2) be entitled to receive 
the same compensation and allowances as 
a chief of mission, class 3, within the mean- 
ing of the act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 
999), and (3) have the rank of ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary. The 
Deputy Special Representative shall perform 
such functions as the Special Representative 
shabl designate, and shall be Acting United 
States Special Representative Abroad for 
Europe during the absence or disability, or 
in the event of a vacancy in the office, of the 
Special Representative. 

“(c) The Secretary of Defense shall make 
available to the Special Representative the 
services of a European Area Military Advi- 
sory Group. It shall be the duty of such 
Advisory Group to coordinate the activities 
of the military advisory groups attached to 
the special missions provided in subsection 
(g) of this section, to assist the Special Rep- 
resentative in appraising and screening pro- 
grams of United States assistance recom- 
mended by the special missions, and to 
advise the Special Representative as to the 
military capabilities and requirements of 
all countries in the European area which 
receive military assistance from the United 
States or may become eligible for such 
assistance. 

“(d) There shall be established for each 
country receiving assistance under the terms 
of this act, and there may be established 
for any country cooperating in regional eco- 
nomic or military programs in support of the 
purposes of this act, a special mission for 
mutual security assistance under the direc- 
tion of a chief who shall be resonsible for 
assuring the performance within such coun- 
try of operations under this act. The chief 
of such special mission shall be appointed 
by the Administrator, shall receive his in- 
structions from the Administrator, and shall 
report to the Administrator on the per- 
formance of the duties assigned to him. The 
chief of such special mission shall take rank 
immediately after the chief of the United 
States diplomatic mission in such country. 

“(e) The chief of the special mission in 
each country receiving assistance in the 
form of military equipment or other assist- 
ance for the support of local military pro- 
duction shall be assisted by a military ad- 
visory group appointed by the Secretary of 
Defense. It shall be the function of such 
military advisory group to advise the chief 
of the special mission as to the military 
capabilities and requirements of the country, 
to assist him in reviewing and appraising re- 
quests for military assistance received from 
the authorities of the country as may be re- 
quired to assure effective use of the military 
equipment furnished or to assist such coun- 
try to develop the military forces required 
for joint defense. 

“(f) The chief of the special mission shall 
keep the chief of the United States diplo- 
matic mission fully and currently informed 
on all matters, including prospective action, 
arising within the scope of the operations of 
the special mission, and the chief of the 
diplomatic mission shall keep the chief of 
the special mission fully and currently in- 
formed on matters relative to the conduct 
of the duties of the chief of the special mis- 
sion. The chief of the United States diplo- 
matic mission shall be responsible for assur- 
ing that the operations of the special mis- 
sion are consistent with the foreign policy 


objectives of the United States in such coun- 
try, and in the event that the chief of the 
United States diplomatic mission believes 
any action, proposed action, or failure to act 
on the part of the special mission to be in- 
consistent with such foreign policy objec- 
tives, he shall so advise the chief of the spe- 
cial mission and the special representative in 
the region to which he is assigned. If differ- 
ences of view are not adjusted by consulta- 
tion, the matter shall be referred to the Sec- 
retary of State and the Administrator for 
decision. 

“(g) The Secretary of State shall provide 
such office space, facilities, and other ad- 
ministrative services for the United States 
Special Representative Abroad for Europe 
and his staff, and for the special missions in 
each country, as may be agreed between the 
Secretary of State and the Administrator. 

“(h) The Administrator may, where he 
deems it appropriate and with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, direct that the 
functions of the chief of the special mission 
in any country be assumed by the chief of 
the United States diplomatic mission in that 
country. The chief of the diplomatic mis- 
sion shall, in such instances, report to the 
Administrator and receive directions from 
him with respect to carrying out functions 
relating to the purposes of this act. 

“Sec. 107. In the case of aid under this act 
for a military purpose, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall certify to the Administrator, from 
time to time, the military-defense objectives 
for recipient countries. The Administrator, 
in continuing consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and with other interested 
departments and agencies, shall determine 
the measure and forms of aid which are nec- 
essary to enable such countries to accom- 
plish such objectives most effectively and 
efficiently and within necessary time limits. 
When such aid is in the form of military 
items or of related technical assistance and 
advice, the Administrator shall allocate to 
the Department of Defense funds for procur- 
ing and furnishing such military items and 
related technical assistance and advice. 

“Sec. 108. Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended: 

“(a) The Administrator shall have re- 
sponsibility for representing, before the au- 
thorities in the executive branch of the Gov. 
ernment charged with the administration of 
title I of such act, the needs of all countries 
receiving assistance under this act, and of 
such other countries as the President may 
direct, for United States materials and 
facilities. 

“(b) Whenever allocations under such act 
of United States materials and facilities for 
foreign countries receiving assistance under 
this act, and for foreign-assistance programs 
in such countries, are made on an over-all, 
and not on a country-by-country, basis, the 
Administrator shall have the authority and 
responsibility of apportioning, among such 
countries, the United States materials and 
facilities so allocated. 


“TERMINATION OF ASSISTANCE 


“Sec.109. (a) The Administrator shall 
terminate the provision of all or part of any 
assistance authorized by this act to any 
country under any of the following circum- 
stances: 

“(1) when requested to do so by that 
country; 

“(2) when the Administrator determines, 
after consultation with the Secretaries of 
State and Defense that (A) such country is 
not adhering to its agreement with the 
United States governing such assistance, or 
is diverting from the purposes of this act 
assistance provided hereunder, and that, in 
the circumstances, remedial action other 
than termination will not more effectively 
promote the purposes of this act, or (B) 
that such assistance no longer contributes ef- 
fectively to the purposes of this act; 
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“(3) when the President directs such ter- 
mination upon finding that provision of as- 
sistance would contravene any decision of 
the Security Council of the United Nations, 
or if the President otherwise determines that 
provision of assistance to any nation would 
be inconsistent with the obligation of the 
United States under the Charter of the 
United Nations to refrain from giving as- 
sistance to any nation against which the 
United Nations is taking preventive or en- 
forcement action or in respect of which the 
General Assembly finds that the continuance 
of such assistance is unnecessary or unde- 
sirable; 

“(4) upon passage of a concurrent resolu- 
tion by the Congress resolving that such 
assistance should be terminated. 

“(b) Termination of assistance to any 
country under this act shall include the 
termination of deliveries of all supplies 
scheduled under the aid program for such 
country and not yet delivered; but funds 
made available under this act shall remain 
available for 12 months from the date of 
such termination for the necessary expenses 
of liquidating contracts, obligations, and op- 
erations under this act.” 

On page 3, line 23, strike out subsection 
(c) and insert the following: 

“(c) Not to exceed 10 percent of the total 
of the appropriations granted pursuant to 
this section may be transferred by the Ad- 
ministrator between appropriations granted 
pursuant to either subsection: Provided, 
That no funds shall be transferred from 
subsection (a) to subsection (b) unless the 
Administrator determines that the funds so 
transferred will, by virtue of such trans- 
fer, be more effective in accomplishing the 
objectives certified by the Secretary of De- 
fense pursuant to section 107 of this act.” 

On page 6, line 11, strike out “any agency 
of the United States Government” and in- 
sert “the Administrator.” 

On page 9, line 16, strike out subsection 
(e). 

On page 11, line 4, strike out “the Presi- 
dent” and insert “the Administrator, with 
the approval of the President,”. 

On page 13, line 4, page 16, line 23, and 
page 17, line 8, strike out “President” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Administrator.” 

On page 14, strike out all after “of” on line 
8 through line 13, and insert in lieu thereof 
“section 109 of this act.”. 

On pages 17 and 18, strike out sections 
512 and 513. 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Situ of New Jersey is as follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO ESTABLISH A MUTUAL SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATION—STATEMENT By SEN- 
ATOR SMITH OF NEW JERSEY 


The essence of the amendments we are 
offering is the creation of a unified organiza- 
tion of all our major foreign assistance pro- 
grams under an independent Mutual Secu- 
rity Administration. These amendments 
would abolish the Economic Corporation 
Administration, as was intended from the be- 
ginning, and would bring together our mili- 
tary and economic aid under a single agency 
directly responsible to the President. 

This proposal is the result of long study 
by a number of groups interested in foreign 
aid administration, notably the Committee 
on the Present Danger, of which President 
James B. Conant, of Harvard University, is 
chairman. In framing it we have had the 
benefit of consultation with officials of the 
major interested agencies, both in Washing- 
ton and overseas. 

The sole purpose of this proposal is to unify 
the administration of our foreign military 
and economic aid programs, which are 
closely tied together both in their operation 
and in their over-all purpose of strengthen- 
ing the security of the free world. We be- 
lieve that the organization we propose is 
necessary in order to achieve that over-all 
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purpose with the maximum speed and effec- 
tiveness and with the greatest economy of 
money and effort. 

The present committee-government struc- 
ture which prevails in our military aid pro- 
gram has proved itself unavoidably slow and 
cumbersome, no matter how ably it is car- 
ried through. The new organization would 
avoid that difficulty. Moreover, the experi- 
ence of the ECA proves that there is no 
valid objection to it on the ground of a 
conflict of authority between the Adminis- 
trator and the Secretary of State. 

There is no partisan or political motive 
connected with this proposal. It is sub- 
mitted in a spirit of unpartisanship and I 
hope that it will gain wide bipartisan sup- 
port on its own merits. Except for the time 
factor, and our desire to place this proposal 
before the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees during their present 
deliberations qn the foreign-aid program, we 
would have sought broad bipartisan sponsor- 
ship before introducing these amendments. 

I hope and expect that the amendments 
in their present form will be improved and 
refined upon further study by the two com- 
mittees. This proposal can only gain by 
constructive criticism. ‘ 


INFLUENCE IN GOVERNMENT PROCURE- 


MENT—INTERIM REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 611) 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, I ask unanimous 
consent to submit, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 51, Eighty-second Congress, 
first session, an interim report dealing 
with the activities of influence peddlers 
in Government. 

The subcommittee of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments held public hearings for the 
purpose of further exploring and delving 
into the activities of people who hold 
themselves out as influence peddlers by 
being able to secure contracts and do 
business with the Government because 
of their influence with Government of- 
ficials. The subcommittee has been con- 
tinuously working to outlaw this type of 
individual and to completely divorce 
them from the Government. Some 2 
years ago the subcommittee held exten- 
sive public hearings and filed a report as 
to its findings regarding activities of the 
5 percenter or influence peddler. To- 
day’s report of the investigation dis- 
cusses an entirely different type of so- 
called influence peddler, and shows the 
workings of a professional confidence 
man and how he swindled his gullible 
victims out of more than a quarter of a 
million dollars. The subject of this re- 
port led his victims to believe that he 
had been a powerful lobbyist in Wash- 
ington for many years and that he had 
made a fortune by getting contracts, 
leases, and other types of business for 
individuals with Government agencies. 
He further led his victims to believe that 
due to the national emergency the Gov- 
ernment was building mammoth office 
buildings underground, and that all Gov- 
ernment agencies would eventually move 
underground, and that as a result, many 
of the surface Government buildings 
would become surplus and would be sub- 
ject to lease for a nominal sum to in- 
dividuals who had influence with Gov- 
ernment officials. 

The hearings in this matter disclosed 
to the subcommittee one of the most 
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fantastic stories ever told, and shows 
how easy it is to swindle large sums of 
money from poorly informed and un- 
suspecting citizens. 

It is the hope of the subcommittee 
that this investigation and the publicity 
given to it by the press will in some 
measure warn the public against the 
activities of this type of individual. 
This subcommittee would like to reiter- 
ate to the American people that it is 
not necessary to bribe Government 
officials in order to do business with 
the Government. Legitimate business 
people can do business with the Gov- 
ernment through regular and ordinary 
channels, without stooping to the low 
level of the influence peddler. As a 
matter of fact, many of the Govern- 
ment agencies now have procurement 
information facilities. These offices were 
established as a result of the 5-percenter 
investigation in the summer of 1949, 
and their sole function is to inform the 
public how to do business with the Gov- 
ernment. 

It must be pointed out that not a single 
Government official or employee was in 
any way involved in this particular case. 
It is also true that if the victims of 
this corrupt scheme had not been will- 
ing to lend themselves to a dishonorable 
proposition of bribery they would not 
have been victimized. 

The facts disclosed by the subcom- 
mittee hearings have been turned over 
to the Department of Justice; and today 
a Federal grand jury in Washington is 
being presented with the facts in this 
case, and it is contemplated that the 
subject of this report will soon be re- 
quired to answer at the bar of justice 
for his criminal activities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
printed. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES WITH RESPECT TO 
MEDICAL CARE—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT, NO. 610) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a report on the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration policies and practices with 
respect to medical care, and request that 
it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 


LACK OF PARTY RESPONSIBILITY IN THE 
CONGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to discuss a grave matter of nation- 
al importance, one which disturbs me a 
great deal. I refer to the lack of party 
responsibility in the Congress. I speak 
now, not as a partisan, but as an Ameri- 
can citizen concerned with the preserva- 
tion of democratic institutions and 
anxious to maximize the advantages of 
free government and majority rule. 

It is my deep conviction that the 
health of our body politic depends upon 
the development of our political parties 
in such a manner that they are responsi- 
ble to the electorate as a whole and that 
they be concerned more with the welfare 
of the people than with the welfare of 
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the party. Political democracy is mean- 
ingful only insofar as our two-party sys- 
tem operates in such a manner as to 
present the American people with 
ternatives when they go to the polls and 
elect their representatives. Since it is 
the political party which acts as the 
medium through which our national 
elections take place, it is necessary for 
the political parties to represent issues 
and to present those issues to the Ameri- 
can people. It is therefore a healthy 
sign that in recent years there has de- 
veloped a growing realization that the 
Democratic Party stands for one posi- 
tion—the liberal position—in American 
politics, and the Republican Party stands 
for another—the conservative position— 
in American politics. It is significant 
that the voting records in the Congress 
show a greater trend toward represent- 
ing this political framework. 

Yet, Mr. President, there are serious 
aberrations in this picture. We find 
sincere and able men like the junior 
Senator from Oregon in the unique posi- 
tion of being a permanent minority in 
the Republican Party, fighting a valiant 
but losing struggle to instill liberalism 
within his party in spite of his party’s 
leadership. Similarly, on this side of the 
aisle we find equally sincere Members 
fighting just as courageously, thovgh 
mistakenly, to stop the inevitable full 
development of the Democratic Party as 
the party of liberalism and progress. 

There are some who would identify 
these internal differences as regional. 
They are mistaken. The differences are 
based on issues, not on geography. A 
recent speech by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia, a man whose 
ability and earnestness I respect in spite 
of our political differences, led a number 
of journalists wishfully to report that 
there is a “southern resistance move- 
ment.” I am convinced, Mr. President, 
that the overwhelming number of citi- 
zens in the South will remain loyal to 
the Democratic Party and will remember 
that it was under the leadership of the 
Democratic Party that rural electrifica- 
tion, rural telephone service, public 
power, soil conservation and reforesta- 
tion, farm price supports, aid to educa- 
tion, public housing, and the many other 
parts of the New Deal and Fair Deal pro- 
gram which have benefited the South 
were developed. It is true that there is 
some opposition to the Democratic Party 
platform in the South, just as there is 
some opposition to the Democratic Party 
in the North, and just as there is opposi- 
tion to the Republican Party in other re- 
gions of the country. It is the issues, 
however, rather than the region, which 
are significant; and it is erroneous and 
misleading to foster a contrary impres- 
sion. 

A recent letter in the July 21 issue of 
the New York Times, written by a citizen 
of the South, illustrates this conclusion. 
I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from that letter be incorporated in the 
REcorD at the close of these remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the excerpts from the letter 
will be printed in the ReEcorp, as re- 
quested. 

(See exhibit A.) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Finally, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I say to the members of my own 
party, the Democratic Party, that we 
must take heart, gird our loins, unify 
our ranks, and proudly proclaim to the 
American people the merits of the so- 
cial, political, economic, and interna- 
tional program which we offer to them 
for their judgment and decision. We 
have a record of objectives in which we 
can take pride. To the extent that we 
have failed to achieve our objectives, we 
did so because of a coalition of con- 
servative forces in the Congress who 
voted against the program of our Demo- 
cratic Party because they did not be- 
lieve in that program. The solution to 
that problem is a simple one: It is for 
the American people to send to the Con- 
gress, as their representatives, members 
of the Democratic Party who are com- 
mitted to the party program; and it is 
for the many millions of voters who may 
consider themselves independents or Re- 
publicans in the Lincolnian sense to rece 
ognize that the principles of Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Wilson, and Roosevelt can best 
be realized through the political victory 
of the Democratic Party under the ban- 
ner of the Fair Deal and under the lead- 
ership of our President, Harry S. 
Truman, 

EXHIBIT A 
[From the New York Times of July 1, 1951] 
How THE SovutH WiLL VoTE—EXTENT OF 

REVOLT AGAINST DEMOCRATIC PARTY QUES- 

TIONED 
To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

Arthur Krock, in his series of articles on 
the southern resistance movement in 1952, 
seems to me to be indulging in a bit of wish- 
ful, hopeful reporting. 

Mr. Krock is correct in that there will be 
political bushwhackers at work in the Demo- 
cratic Party in the South in 1952, but those 
same bushwhackers have been boring fron 
within since 1936. In 1936 they called them- 
selves “Jeffersonian Democrats.” In 1940 


they called themselves the “No-Thi'd-Term 


Democrats.” In 1944 in Texas they called 
themselves “Texas Regulars.” In 1948 they 
called themselves “Dixiecrats.” I do not 
know what they will call themselves in 1952. 
But I do Know it will be the same old crowd 
who hated the New Deal and fear the Fair 
Deal. 

Atlanta was an appropriate place for Sen- 
ator Byrp to sound off with his brand of Dixie 
Republicanism against the administration, 
because Byrp and his cohorts would do for 
the South with their negative approach to 
the economic and political problems of the 
1950’s the same sort of constructive job which 
Gen. William T. Sherman did the time he 
went to Atlanta. 


ECONOMIC RETROGRESSION 


The South, including Texas, has come a 
long way since President Roosevelt described 
the area as the Nation's No. 1 economic prob- 
lem. Senator Byrp would turn back the 
clock and put the South right back where 
it was 15 years ago. Those in revolt against 
the administration do not like change. They 
want to return to the golden era when the 
South was noted for its cheap and docile 
labor and a small handful of plantation own- 
ers and big business-men operating politi- 
cally through poll-tax machines were in 
ironclad control, and the farmers and those 
who labored for a living had nothing to say 
in politics. 

Mr. Krock says that many southern lead- 
ers believe, however, that 1952 will be the 
last call for their brand of democracy in the 
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party. That is what those same leaders said 
in 1936, 1940, 1944, and 1948. 

Mr. Krock tips his hand when he says: 
“The difficulties would disappear, of course, 
if the Presiaent decided not to stand for 
reelection and the Democratic convention 


chose instead a candidate satisfactory to the 
South on an acceptable platform. General 
Eisenhower, on any platform he conceivably 
would endorse, fits these specifications.” 

Mr. Krock and many of his fellow-journal- 
ists trot General Eisenhower out for every 
political sweepstakes. General Eisenhower 
the unknown is one thing; Eisenhower the 
candidate and what he believes in and stands 
for politically is another. If Eisenhower 
runs as a Republican and if Eisenhower is 
against the domestic program of the Demo- 
cratic Party, we Democrats are ready, willing, 
and able to do political battle with the 
general. 

TRUMAN PROGRAM 

Senator Byrrp’s program for the South as 
revealed by an examination of his votes in 
the Senate the past 15 years gives us. the 
answer as to what Byron's brand of democracy 
is. In the market place of politics Presi- 
dent Truman’s Fair Deal will win hands 
down over Senator Byrp’s No Deal. An im- 
passioned appeal to racial prejudice will not 
outweigh the TVA, the Rural Electrification 
Administration, social security, the farm pro- 
grams and peace. 

* * * There are too many southern- 
ers who believe in living with their Demo- 
cratic fellows in the rest of the Union and 
working out their problems together, giving 
here and taking there, for Senator Byrrp’s 
political activities to succeed. 

I believe that most southerners want three 
things out of the national administration: 
Peace, freedom, and security. I, for one, 
firmly believe that I have a better chance at 
all three with the National Democratic Party 
as presently constituted than with any 
alternative which has been offered. 

The Democratic candidate in 1952 will run 
on the record of the administration of Pres- 
ident Truman. President Truman is the 
best man to run on that record. It is a rec- 
ord of which we Democrats are justly proud. 

CREEKMORE FaTH,. 

AusTIN, Tex., July 16, 1951. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the distinguished mi- 
nority leader has received a request that 
the first three nominations on the ex- 
ecutive calendar, including those of Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Coddaire, go over at least 
until Monday. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator move that the Senate now 
proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business? 

Mr.McFARLAND. No, Mr. President: 
inasmuch as there is only one other 
nomination on the executive calendar, I 
now ask that the nomination of Mr. Otto 
Kerner, Jr., to be United States attor- 
ney for the northern district of Ili- 
nois, be confirmed, as in executive ses- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection as in executive session, the 
nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
also as in executive session, I ask that 
the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As in 
executive session, and without objection, 
the President will be immediately noti- 
fied of the confirmation. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Twelve postmasters. 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Conimitte on 
Armed Services: 

Francis P. Whitehair, of Florida, to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 


CONVENTION WITH SWITZERLAND RE- 
LATING TO DOUBLE TAXATION—RE- 
MOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has trans- 
mitted to the Senate Executive P, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, a conven- 
tion between the United States of 
America and Switzerland, signed at 
Washington on July 9, 1951, for the 
avoidance of double taxation with respect 
to taxes on estates and inheritances. As 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the injunction of secrecy 
be removed from the convention; that 
the convention, together with the Presi- 
dent’s message, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations; and that 
the President’s message of transmittal be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The President message of transmittal 
is as follows: 

AvcGustT 2, 1951. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I 
transmit herewith the convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Ewitzerland, signed at Washington on 
July 9, 1951, for the avoidance of double 
taxation with respect to taxes on estates 
and inheritances. 

I also transmit for the information of 
the Senate the report by the Secretary of 
State with respect to the convention. 
The convention has the approval of the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

Harry S, TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, August 2, 1951. 

(Enclosures: (1) Report by the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) estate-tax convention 
between the United States and Switzer- 
land, signed July 9, 1951.) 


TRIBAL FUNDS OF UTE INDIANS 


Mr. McFARLANY. Mr. President, in 
regard to House bill 3795, relating to the 
tribal funds of the Ute Indians, which 
the Senator from Utah has mentioned, 
let me say that request has been made 
that that bill be not taken up until 
In that connection, I have 


Mouday. 
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eonferred with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, can 
we make the bill the unfinished business 
for Monday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have already 
announced that another bill will be 
taken up at that time. Therefore, I 
think it would be better to proceed in 
accordance with the announcement 
which already has been made. I would 
not wish to make a motion to the con- 
trary in the absence of Senators who 
might be opposed to such a motion. 

Mr. WATKINS. Very well. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate stand in re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until Monday, Au- 
gust 6, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received Au- 
gust 2 (legislative day of August 1, 1951: 
In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Judge Advocate 
General's Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States: 

Maj. Charles David Thomas Lennhoff, 
021882, United States Army. 

Maj. Frank Thomas Holt, 021908, United 
States Army. 

Capt. Lysle Iver Abbott, 034559, United 
States Army. 

Capt. James Clyde Waller, Jr., 050167, 
United States Army. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of sections 502 
and 510 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 


To be colonels 


Paul DeWitt Adams, 017306. 

Ray Adams, 051010. 

Forrest Jack Agee, 029029. 

Julian Sheppard Albergotti, 039601; 
Eskil Milburn Johannes Alenius, 041452, 
James Edward Allen, 029074. 
Webster Anderson, 017101. 

James Gallagher Bain, 017246. 
George Lindon Barnes, 029078. 
Verdi Beethoven Barnes, 017198. 
Aaron William Beeman, A29063. 
John Dabney Billingsley, 017188. 
Francis Henry Boos, 017291. 
Goodman Shinault Branch, 051014. 
William Mattingly Breckinridge, 017210. 
John Paul Breden, 017135. 

Roland Clough Brown, 017080. 
William Henry Brown, 041552. 
Samuel Roberts Browning, 017081. 
Ralph Joseph Butchers, 017242, 
Robert George Butler, 017191. 
William Grant Caldwell, 017312, 
James Albert Channon, 029044. 
Thomas Joseph Cody, 017190. 
James Matthias Coleman, 041582. 
Louis Edward Cotulla, 029069. 
Garrison Barkley Coverdale, 017148. 
Maury Spotswood Crallé, 017279. 
Edwin Augustus Cummings, 017222. 
William Ross Currie, 017115. 
Edmund Koehler Daley, 017099. 
Alfred Benjamin Denniston, 017315. 
George Richard Eckman, 051005, 
William Glenn Eldridge, 029070, 
Harry Buttolph Emigh, 039699. 
Edgar Elliott Enger, 017284. 
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Houston Val Evans, 029011. 

Francis Howard Falkner, 017092, 
Jack Eubank Finks, 038625. 

Walter Emerson Finnegan, 017219, 
Robert John Fleming, Jr., 017095. 
Clayton Frederick Fowler, 041553. 
Carl Ferdinand Fritzsche, 017234. 
Wilber Mortimer Gaige, Jr., 041538. 
Elmer Cleo Gault, 039589. 

Paul Amos Gavan, 017169. 

Urban Franklin George, 028845, 
Alvin Raymond Glafka, 041559. 
William Charles Golden, 039605. 
Roger Woodhull Goldsmith, 017163. 
Frank Quincy Goodell, 017147. 
James Laffeter Green, 017074. 
Thomas Coleman Green, 050944. 
John Blanchard Grinstead, 017134. 
Fred Shomaker Hanna, 038612. 
Russell Charles Harpole, 029023, 
Murray Duncan Harris, 029048. 
Allison Richard Hartman, 017204. 
James Lowman Hathaway, 017215, 
Howard Hazlett, 038621. 

David William Heiman, 017094. 
William Henry Hennig, 017122. 
John Honeycutt Hinrichs, 017174. 
James Easton Holley, 017185. 

Evan McLaren Houseman, 017307. 
Robert Albert Howard, Jr., 017182. 
Wilhelm Paul Johnson, 017229, 
Henry Burton Joseph, 029054. 

John Leo Keefe, 029080. 

Lawrence Henry Kemman, 038616. 
Earnest Kemp, 041469. 

John Ogden Kilgore, 029008. 

Boyce Dexter Kitchings, Jr., 041565. 
Sidney Peter Kretlow, 050908. 
James Melvin Lamont, 017226. 
Thomas Alphonsus Lane, 017075, 
James William Lockett, O17305. 
Douglas Glen Ludlam, 017207. 
Frank Rudolph Maerdian, 017256, 
Frederic Arthur Maples, 029017. 
Stanhope Brasfield Mason, 017295, 
Elmo Stewart Mathews, 017167. 
Broadus McAfee, 029053. 

Lionel Charles McGarr, 017225. 
Ephraim Hester McLemore, 017184, 
Andrew Thomas McNamara, 017324. 
Alan Johnstone McCutchen, 017093, 
Carleton Eugene Merritt, 028867. 
Jonathan Howard Michael, 039594, 
Paul Jones Mitchell, 017314. 
William Thomas Moore, 017313. 
Francis Elisworth Morawetz, 028947. 
Tito George Moscatelli, 017286, 
Robert Jones Moulton, 016665. 
Edward Eyre Murphy, 041634. 
Preston Joseph Cornelius Murphy, 050936. 
Samuel Leslie Myers, 017180. 
Ramon Antonio Nadal, 017280. 
Ralph Thomas Nelson, 017308. 
Lawrence Edwin Nobles, 029045. 
John Cogswell Oakes, 017160. 
George Oliver Pearson, 039592. 
Everett Davenport Peddicord, 017245. 
John Phillip Perlett, 028956. 
Thomas Ambrose Pitcher, 039607. 
Marion George Pohl, 017176. 
Benjamin Wood Poor, 041575. 
William Everett Potter, wn 
Carter Oliver Price, 051018. 

Hal Randall, 050969. 

Montgomery Breck Raymond, 017227. 
Theodore Scott Riggs, 017076. 
John Archibald Sawyer, 017177. 
Ralph Julius Schuetz, 050941, 

Lyle Edward Seeman, 017082. 
Thomas Lilley Sherburne, Jr., 017293. 
Benjamin Smith Shute, 017097. 
Ralph Harold Sievers, 017254. 
Frank Howard Skelly, 029056. 
Alexander Norton Slocum, Jr., 039610. 
Daniel Edwin Smalle, 041576. 
Edwin Arthur Smith, 041459. 
William Dixon Smith, 017085. 
James William Smyly, Jr., 016928. 
Rudolph Ethelbert Smyser, Jr., 017090, 
Duncan Sloan Somerville, 017109, 
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Leslie Spinks, 029012. 

John Ernest Stewart, 039598. 
Charles William Stratton, 016661. 
Frederick G. Stritzinger 4th, 017186. 
Thomas Mason Tarpley, 017325, 
Legare Kilgore Tarrant, 017208. 
Armin Leo Tenner, 041428. 

Elmer Briant Thayer, 017156. 
Robert George Theiring, 028982. 
Wiley Benjamin Tonnar, 050955. 
David William Traub, 017110. 
Bernard John Tullington, 029064, 
John Sor+hworth Upham, Jr., 017178. 
Thomas Fraley Van Natta, O17086. 
Louis Test Vickers, 017249. 

Mercer Christie Walter, 017151. 
David Andrew Watt, Jr., 017088. 
Thomas Jennings Well, 017111. 
Robert Henry Wienecke, 041569. 
William Kelly Wilemon, 029060. 
Noble James Wiley, Jr., 017228. 
Alexender McNair Willing, 038619. 
Harold Graydon Wilson, 041384, 
William Julius Wuest, 029026. 


To be colonels, Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps 
Charles Robert Bard, 018435. 
Charles Lowman Decker, 018549. 
Clarence Jonathan Hauck, Jr., 018360. 
Ashton Miller Haynes, 018545. 
Robert Lynn Lancefield, 018037. 
Carlos Edmond McAfee, 041629. 
Hamilton Murray Peyton, 018461. 
Claude Everett Reitzel, Jr., 029404, 
Chester DeForest Silvers, 039564. 
Howard Russell Whipple, 039542. 


To be colonels, Medical Corps 


Wayne Glassburn Brandstadt, 018318. 
Ernest Allan Brav, 056995. 

Roland Keith Charles, Jr., 017988. 
Lyman Chandler Duryea, 057522. 
Joseph Julius Hornisher, 017989. 
John Joseph Marren, 041706. 

Paul Herbert Martin, 018331. 
Walter Houser Matuska, 029155. 
Cecil Spencer Mollohan, 019309. 
James Little Murchison, 018920. 
Jonathan Milton Rigdon, 017981. 
Arthur Herbert Thompson, 019305. 


To be colonels, Dental Corps 


Dean Stirling Beiter, 019692. 
Howard Newton Burgin, 018932. 
Frank Pinkard Campbell, 051129. 
Alfred Marvin Cayton, 029169. 
Robert Earl Hammersberg, 018933. 
John Sheldon Oartel, 057039. 


To be colonels, Medical Service Corps 


Stanley Jennings Carpenter, 041712, 
Warren Chester Eveland, 029167. 
Charles Ludwick Gilbert, 029148. 
Bernard Joseph Kotte, 029172. 


To be colonels, Chaplains 


William Lewis Cooper, 020100. 
Edward Twyman Donahue, 039650. 
Matthew Hindmarsh Imrie, 029181. 
John Joseph Mullaney, 029150. 
Harold Henry Schulz, 020074. 
Henry Tavel, 039652. 

James Thomas Wilson, 020103. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 509 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those 
Officers whose names are preceded by the 
symbol ( x ) have been examined for physical 
fitness and found physically qualified for 
promotion. All others are subject to physi- 


cal examination required by law. 
To be lieutenant colonels, Dental Corps 


x Prank Garvey Bolton, 020976. 
<Henry Stuart Carroll, 020974. 
x Frederick Reuben Corbin, 020972. 
Paul Anderson Miller, 030843. 
To be lieutenant colonels, Chaplains 


x Carl Frederick Gunther, 029193. 
XFloyd William Shiery, 051146. 


To be lieutenant colonels, Women’s Army 
Corps 

Helen Haring Bouffier, L32. 
Hortense Mae Boutell, L94. 
Florence Marie Clark, L90. 
Emily Cora Gorman, L55. 
Lillian Harris, L96. 
Ruby Eleanor Herman, L30. 
Frances Muriel Lathrope, L21. 
Mary Louise Milligan, L80. 
Mary Kathryn Moynahan, L77. 
Luciie Gleason Odbert, L68. 
Esther Pierce Pulis, L31. 
Arlene Gertrude Scheidenhelm, L49, 
Sara Louise Sturgis, L29. 
Eleanore Catherine Sullivan, L14. 
Anne Eloise Sweeney, L119. 


To be major, Judge Advocate General's Corps 
xX Robert Michael Murray, 052094. 
To be majors, Dental Corps 


George Wesley Burnett, 039499. 
xX Ogden Marlin Frank, 031101. 
xX John William Rudisill, Jr., 031128. 
X Rubert Archie Weeks, 052011. 


To be majors, Chaplains 


x John Christian Brucker, 030997. 
Robert Burns Herndon, 051984. 


To be majors, Women’s Army Corps 


Elenor Pauline Abbott, L315. 
Edith Agnes Ayers, L99. 

Martha Minerva Bonner, L97. 
Margaret Elizabeth Brewster, L88. 
Judy Bryan, L258. 

Miriam Luella Butler, L111. 
Maribeth Turnbull Cardinal, L106. 
Edwina Cathryn Casbergue, L248. 
Elinor June Connor, L323. 
Sylvia Ely, L332. 

Helen Kathryn Foreman, L93. 
Ruth Richmond Gorton, L100. 
Elizabeth Storrs Hazen, L95, 
Ethel Mary Hooper, L253. 

Lela Alberta Hopfe, L326. 
Muriel Josephine Janikula, L107. 
Mary Elizabeth Kelly, L341. 
Rosa Turner Lawton, L254. 
Margaret Alexina Maxwell, L257. 
Billie Marjorie McConnell, L104. 
Mary Gordon McDonald, L102. 
Dorothy Lucille McLellan, L255. 
Irene Ann Van Houten Munster, L110. 
Sonja Anita Munter, L321. 
Mercedes Mary Ormston, L108. 
Beatrice Ashworth Parker, L247. 
Kathryn Jones Royster, L105. 
Martha Frances Schuchart, L317. 
Florence Shulman, L319. 

Elva Mae Stillwaugh, L250, 
Sarah Bonita Todd, L259. 

Dale Augusta Van Vacter, L101. 
Hazel Ver Hey, L256. 

Mary Barbara Warner, L89. 
Elsie Louise Weible, L320. 

Nellie Margaret Young, L325. 


To be captains, Chaplains 


x John Thomas Hayes, 060749. 

x James Eaton Hemann, 062787. 
Holland Hope, 058795. 
Gerhardt Wilfred Hyatt, 058796. 
Walter Grey McLeod, 060748. 
Emmett Lee Walsh, 058797. 


To be captains, Medical Services Corps 


Stephen Elmer Akers, 038569. 
X Lester Ray Boyd, 038559. 
x Joseph Vincent Brady, 038563. 
X Robert L. Clark, 050575. 
xLeo Joseph Collins, 026974. 
xX Melvin William Crotty, 026985. 
x Charles Lincoln Franklin, Jr., 038562. 
xX Robert Charles Frase, 038561. 
x Henry Lamar Hammond, 026976, 
X David Henry Hood, 026978. 
x Walter Addison Howard, 056278. 
xLonzo Dale Justice, 038565. 
xX Jimmie Kanaya, 038558. 
Charles Robert Kinney, 038566. 
X Jack Williamson McNamara, 026990. 


x Quentin Harold Miller, 050573. 
xT. J. Shelton, 038570. 

x James Robert Wigger, 038571. 
X Harold LeRoy Williams, 056984. 


To be captains, Women’s Army Corps 


Norma Jean Fischer, L194. 
Josephine Louisa Redenius, L189. 
Lucille Doris Schneider, L196. 
Julia C. Southerland, L291. 
Betty Jo Venable, L190. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of section 107 of the 
Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as amended 
br section 3, Public Law 514, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved May 16, 1950. All officers 
are subject to physical examination required 
by law. 


To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Mayna Ruth Allen, N2106. 
Anna Bernice Astrosky, N2501. 
Angela Rose Benda, N2108. 
Edith Elizabeth Bennetts, N2013. 
Virginia Rathine Butler, N2015. 
Jeanette Vivian Caldwell, N2213. 
Agnes Irene Fay, N2012. 

Mary Alyce Folwell, N2014. 
Margaret Gist, N1478. 

Susie Mae Green, N2330. 
Harriett Frances Hansen, N2498. 
Mildred Jean Hillhouse, N1601. 
Nancy Crary Kermott, N1685. 
Irene Lyon, N2496. 

Alice Mary Metzger, N2329. 
Patricia Theresa Murphy, N2107. 
Jeraldine Louise Payton, N2331. 
Marie Louise Pearce, N2212, 
Alta Pearl Rogers, N1443. 

Mary Dolores Slabe, N2499. 

Mary Margaret Staron, N2503. 
Helen Louise Steward, N2328. 
Margaret Elizabeth Wendland, N2497. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 
Marian Agnes Tierney, N1750. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of sections 502 
and 508 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 
Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (x) have been examined for 
physical fitness and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion. All others are subject to 
physical examination required by law. 


To be first lieutenants 


Billy Joe Adams, 059933. 
Thomes Edwin Adams, Jr., 059949. 
David Beydler Alexander, 059956. 
Marion Carroll Allbright, 063678. 
William Joseph Andrews, 058162. 
Paul Livingston Applin, Jr., 057968. 
Robert Lee Ariail, Jr., 059930. 
Claude Valentine Bache, 061100. 
John Willard Baker, 063380. 
Cecil Cleo Baldwin, 060226. 
George Benton Barrett, 062265. 
William Earle Bates, Jr., 059939. 
Rutland Duckett Beard, Jr., 057813. 
Richard Stuart Bentley, 059490, 
Thomas Rexford Biggs, 063104. 
Bill Richard Blalock, 063348. 
Edgar Walthall Boggan, 059928. 
Robert John Bouchard, 062004. 
xColon Rodman Britt, Jr., 057806. 
Louis George Broad, Jr., 063182. 
Lorence Francis Brown, 060223. 
Robert Lee Bryant, 058164. 
Vernon Winford Bryant, 058127. 
Bruce Burnett, 063096. 
Richard Frederic Burns, 058121. 
Matthew Wales Busey 3d, 060845. 
Bobby Connally Bush, 059505. 
Lex J. Byers, 063366. 
Robert Frank Carrell, 058855. 
Ernest William Christ, 059936. 
Edward Howland Church, 059940, 
Egbert Bailey Clark 3d, 062267, 
Julius Edel Clark, Jr., 060841. 
Maurice Leon Clouser, 060232. 
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William Morton Cole, 058148. 

John Warren Collins, 063332. 
Robert 8S. Collins, Jr., 063383. 
Stanley Pendleton Converse, 062262. 
Sidney Herbert Cook, Jr., 058133. 
Hugh Cort, Jr., 062839. 

Gordon Ra nbler Cubbison, 060234, 
William Joseph Cummings, 057807. 
Cecil McKinley Curles, 063298. 
Frederick Clarke Dahlquist, Jr., 060221. 
Charles Riggs Darby, 058072. 
Charles Edward Davis, 060726. 
Glenn Allen Davis, 063295. 

Oren Edwin DeHaven, 063382. 
Frederick Gerard Dempsey, 063097, 
James Edward Dempsey, 063101, 
Alfred Louis Dibella, 0594489. 
Jack LaVerne Dinkel, 062270. 
Henry Dudley Doiron, 057850. 

Otis James Doty, O622#9. 

xX James Ewell Echols, Jr., 063334, 
Harold Norman Elliott, 058138, 
Hodges Samuel Escue, 063375. 
Frank Clay Eubanks, Jr., 062838. 
Lloyd Rueben Evans, 059942, 

Bert Phillips Ezell, 059818. 
Lawrence Beach Farnum, 061211, 
Charles Henry Fisher, 058142. 
William Grey Foreman, 063106. 
Charles William Forsthoff, 059485. 
Romaine Shiere Foss, 059947, 
John Donald Gard, 059820. 

Hugh Manson Garner, 060218. 
Floyd Samuel Gibson, 060844. 
Leo Nicholas Goche, 059937. 
Alonzo John Golden, 061210, 
Ray Mack Golden, 058175. 
Nicholas Nick Gombos, 063100, 
Charles Edward Green, 058125. 
Alfred John Grigsby, Jr., 0660727. 
Douglas Dale Grinnell, 062843. 
Tom Saxton Groseclose, 063108, 
William Byrd Hale, 059478. 
James Garhart Harper, 063379, 
John Leland Hart, 062261. 

John Nelson Hassell, 063368. 
Donald James Hassin, 063361. 
Strather William Hawkins, 058157. 
Return Carter Haynes, 063102. 
Robert James Heckendorn, 059945. 
Dennis Eldon Henricks, 060225, 

xX Lee Swink Henry, Jr., 063337. 
William Herbert Henry, Jr., 063109. 
Lewis Eckert Hess, 059815. 
William Burnette Hill, 058167. 
George Robert Hoddinott, 059479. 
John Daniel Albert Hogan, Jr., 060720. 


Jackson Haroli Martin Holbrook, 058153. 


Needham Claudius Holden, Jr., 063105. 
John Harold Hougen, 063107. 
James Leroy Hundemer, Jr., 058149, 
Clarence Henry Jackson, 057803. 
Kenneth Francis Jackson, 058159. 
John Mark Jenkins, 058139. 
Richard Milburn Jennings, 058935. 
Maurice Edward Jessup, 059821. 
Walter Freeman Johnston, 063302. 
Walter Floyd Jones, 060208. 

Jesse Lee Jordan, Jr., 063362. 

Edwin Boagni Junge, 059964. 
William Pryor Junk, Jr., 063380. 
Paul Raymond Kaster, Jr., 059483. 
Phillip Paul Katz, 059957. 

William Orval Keeling, Jr., 058150. 
Ernest McNeill Kelly, Jr., 058744. 
Howard William Killam, 062268. 
Monroe Kirkpatrick, 059926. 

Travis Monroe Kirkpatrick, Jr., 059924. 
Arthur Henry Kuhlman, Jr., 059963, 
Wheeler Edward Laird, 058153. 

Joe Ben Lamb, 062266. 

Robert Douglas Lambourne, 057851, 
Wilson Albert Landry, Jr., 063378. 
Jack Benjamin Lang, 063381. 
Vincent Walter Lang, 062841. 
Gerald Edward Ledford, 060219, 
William Carroll Leist, 060220. 

Earl Robert LeVier, 059925. 
William Mayo Lipsey, 060840. 

John Curtis Littlejohn, 057886. 
Huyt Robert Livingston, 060228. 
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Theodore Frelinghuysen Locke, Jr., 059951, 
Elwood George Lodle, 059958. 
Robert James Loe, 059960. 

Henry Frederick Lopez, 062840. 
Phillip Edward Lowry, 060721. 
Donald Bror Malmberg, 059955. 
Clarence Henry Manly, Jr., 059941. 
Norman Lewis Martin, 063370. 

Allen John Mauderly, 063369. 
LaVern William Maxwell, 059484, 
Richard Mark McBride, 058071. 
Robert Carl McCulloch, 060723. 
George Linus McFadden, Jr., 060722. 
William Runciman McNeil, 059931. 
Richard Grover McSwain, 063098, 
John William Meek, Jr., 063095. 
Carl Joseph Merck, 057801. 

Richard Christoprer Millard, 063356. 
Wilburn Edwin Milton, 059943. 
Richard Francis Mitchell, 063338. 
Clifford Edgar Mize, 060838. 

Albert Edwards Moore, 063364. 
Orbra Garfield Mullins, 063353. 
Powell Davis Murphy, 062842. 
William Richard New, 059961. 
William Elmer Noble, 063363. 
Thomas Ernest Oberley, 058161. 


Prancis Stephen Obradovich, Jr., 063055. 


Harold Hellmann Olsen, Jr., 063351. 
Joseph Francis Paradis, 063305. 
Clyde Harris Patterson, Jr., 058173. 
Richard Reyburn Peabody, 063354. 
Quentin Pease, 059934. 

George Edward Peck, 058126. 

Alva Wesley Pendergrass, Jr., 058169. 
Robert Graham Penny, 059946. 
Fred William Peters, Jr., 058129. 
Martin Luther Pitts, Jr., 057920. 
Frank Slater Plummer, Jr., 063093. 
Lewington Stuart Ponder, 059823, 
James Volentine Preuit, 063360. 
John Gerald Ransier, 063376. 
Arnold Rathlev, 059944. 

Clyde Earl Reed, Jr., 059927. 
James Bruce Reed, 057921. 

John Edwards Reed, 057809. 
William Herschel Rhodes, 058154. 
Norman Joseph Richards, 059482. 
George Mark Richardson, Jr., 060843. 
Thomas Bruce Richey, 059938, 
Vernon Renice Rider, 059488. 
Edward Melvin Ridlehoover, 060222. 
William Burnell Robinson, 062813. 
Charles Willis Root, 059950. 
George Herbert Rosenfield, 058163. 
David Ray Rosson, 058174. 

John Peter Ruppert, 062273. 

Paul Sanders, 059953. 

Louis Gerard Sandkaut, 057922. 
Wittmer Ira Schleh, 062271. 

James Irvin Scott, 063319. 

Donald Albert Seibert, 060224. 
Charles Calvin Semple, 059929. 
Edgar Bennett Sharpe, 062263. 
Francis Joseph Shearer, Jr., 060227. 
James Roy Shelnut, 060725. 

Buren Riley Shields, Jr., 060230. 
Donald Eugene Smith, 062001. 
Harry Edward Smith, 060233. 

Paul Clifton Smithey, 059817. 
Robert Wilson Smithson, 063086. 
George Snipan, 062264. 

Ralph Wycliffe Spence, 058145. 

J. Wayne Staley, Jr., 060842. 

Posie Lee Starkey, Jr., 063373. 
Warren Bell Steele, 063377. 

John Ellis Steinke, 057885. 
Chester Raymond Stelman, 063352. 
Joel Ellison Stone, 058165. 

Robert Merle Stump, 058134. 
Charles Eugene Taylor, 060231. 
Eugene Tedick, 059481. 

Charles Milton Thomas, 063357, 
William Hoffecker Vail, 059954. 
John Robert Voseipka, 063365. 
Andrew Jackson Waldrop, 057808. 
Vernon Virgil Wallis, 063072. 

Billy Hugo Watson, 059932. 
Charles Lancaster Weaver, 059935, 
Donald Christy Weaver, 059962. 
Robert William Webb, 057804. 
Dobson Lindley Webster, 059816, 
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Charles Rushton Westcott, 063374. 
x Nevin Clarence White, 063286. 

Richard Vernon White, 058172. 

Robert Willoughby Williams, 060839. 

Calvin Oscar Wilson, 063094. 

Joseph Orr Wintersteen, Jr., 058151. 

William Wallace Woodside, 063315. 

Jerome Zohn, 060229. 
To be first lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 

Howard Clifford Leifheit, 063460. 

Albert Leon Paul, 063461. 

Lyle Harrison Wharton, 058123. 

James Bernard Woodrum, 062802. 
To be first lieutenant, Women’s Army Corps 
x<Janet Marion Rasmussen, L351. 

IN THE Navy 

Rear Adm. James Fife, Jr., United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Opera- 
tions). 

IN THE Coast GUARD 

The following Coast Guard officers for pro- 
motion to the permanent rank of rear ad- 
miral in the United States Coast Guard: 

Russell E. Wood 

James A. Hirshfield 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate August 2 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Otto Kerner, Jr., to be United States at- 
torney for the northern district of Illinois. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Aucust 2, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art always provid- 
ing for us so abundantly and whose 
goodness and mercy follow us all our 
days, we pray that we may never make a 
selfish use of our blessings. 

We penitently confess that we know 
very well that there would be far less of 
suffering and sorrow in our world if hu- 
man nature had in it more of Thy divine 
compassion and self-giving love. Inspire 
us with a magnanimous spirit and a 
keener sense of social responsibility. 

Grant us the Christlike vision and 
perspective, and may we see our fellow 
men and their struggles as Thou 
wouldst have us see them. Help us to 
look at needy humanity through the eyes 
of our blessed Lord which were the eyes 
of sympathy and kindness and hope. 

We pray that the day may be hastened 
when every need will be supplied and the 
heart of all mankind shall be filled with 
happiness and peace. 

Hear us in the name of our Lord and 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
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joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 
On July 27, 1951: 

H. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Sylvio 
Latino; 

H. R. 3708. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Goldie Weiner; and 

H. R. 4165. An act for the relief of A. D. 
Wooa: . 

On July 30, 1951: 

H. R. 385. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain land to the 
village of Highland Falls, N. Y.; 

H. R. 598. An act for the relief of Sonja 
Lohmann and her minor son; 

H. R. 702. An act for the relief of Karl 
Chimani and Ada Chimani; 

H. R. 783. An act for the relief of Bela 
Abeles and Maria Abe.es; 

H. R. 791. An act for the relief of Bror 
Rainer Heikel; 

H. R. 1096. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Gizella Kezdy-Reich; 

H. R. 1104. An act for the relief of Marie 
Louise Sageros: 

H. R. 1157. An act for the relief of Lum 
Ying; 

H. R. 1200. An act to correct an error in 
section 1 of the act of June 28, 1947, “to 
stimulate volunteer enlistments in the Regu- 
lar Military Establishment of the United 
States”; 

E. R. 1233. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vasilia Parselles; 

H. R. 1443. An act for the relief of Paul 
Matelli; 

H. R. 1899. An act to amend section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act to incorporate the 
National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution”; 

a H. R. 1973. An act for the relief of Sanae 
da; 

H. R. 2064. An act for the relief of Dr. Ihor 
Sevcenko; 

H. R. 2170. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Johanna Maria Lummer Valentine; 

H. R. 2204. An act for the relief of Lamar 
Calloway; 

H. R. 2299. An act for the relief of Biagio 
Poidimani; 

H. R. 2406. An act for the relief of B. H. 
Manley; 

H. R. 2995. An act to amend ‘he joint reso- 
lution of August 8, 1946, as amended, with 
respect to appropriations authorized for the 
conduct of investigations and studies there- 
under; 

H. R. 3217. An act for the relief of Peerless 
Casualty Co. and of Charles E, Nelson and 
Irwin I. Main; 

H. R. 3665. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Katharina Metz; and 

H. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to provide 
that an aircraft carrier shall be named the 
Forrestal. 

On July 31, 1951: 

H. R. 671. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sylvia Laquidara; 

H. R. 2180. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence E. Homann and her son, John A, 
V.llas; 

hh. R. 2408. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margit Helena Falk Raboff; 

YW. R. 2455. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maryanna Boppel; 

H. R. 3455. An act to amend section 4202 
of title 18, United States Code, relating to 
parole of Federal prisoners; and 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution amending 
an act making temporary appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes. 

On August 1, 1951: 

H. R. 1834. An act for the relief of Florence 
Grace Pond Whitehill; and 

H. R. 3950. An act for the relief of Rita 
V. L. Flaherty. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WHEELER asked and was granted 
a 10-day leave of absence. 
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FREIGHT-RATE DIFFERENTIAL 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, years 
ago, long before I came to Congress or 
even went to law school, I discovered 
that the South and West were being dis- 
criminated against in the matter of 
freight rates. In spite of this added and 
unfair burden the South and West have 
prospered in agriculture, industry, and 
business generally. 

The answer I received to my first in- 
quiry as to why carrying charges were 
higher on shipments from the South to 
the North than on the identical ship- 
ments from the North to the South was 
it is down grade from the North to the 
South and less fuel is consumed. This 
explanation was ridiculous and untrue. 

One of the first measures I introduced 
in Congress was a resolution seeking to 
eliminate freight-rate discrimination. 
In each succeeding Congress I intro- 
duced similar legislation. And I have 
appeared before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, urging that this 
much-needed and too-long-delayed re- 
lief be granted. 

Some time ago the Commissivun, for the 
first time, took favorable action upon 
the pleas of the South and West; and, 
under date of July 31, 1951, a final order 
was issued which will lead to a com- 
plete elimination of all discriminations 
in freight rates. This decision on the 
part of the Commission is greatly ap- 
preciated by us and should be hailed 
by all who believe in fair play. Those 
of us who have so faithfully labored with 
this grave problem received wholeheart- 
edly the new regulation tc which we 
are justly entitled. I am delighted to 
have had the privilege of making a small 
contribution toward the elimination of 
unjust freight rates. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. That burden was im- 
posed not only on the Southern States 
but on every State west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Mr. BRYSON. I was conscious of that, 
but, of course, I was thinking principally 
of the South. 

Mr. RANKIN. This regulation wipes 
it out. It is the first thing that has 
brought justice in freight rates to the 
people of the South and West in the last 
50 years. 

Mr. BRYSON. ‘he gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] deserves the 
major portion of the credit for the is- 
suance of this order. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENTS IN DISASTER 
AREAS 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requesi of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 303, which has passed 
both Houses of Congress, will, if ap- 
proved, take care of immediate flood 
emergencies. 

House Joint Resolution 305, which I 
introduced on August 2, if enacted, will 
enable local redevelopment groups to 
make the necessary speed in providing 
critically needed permanent shelter. 

There was a housing shortage in many 
flood-stricken areas before the floods 
came. That shortage is, of course, more 
acute than ever with thousands of fami- 
lies driven from their homes. 

There is still a large pool of private 
money that could be made availeble for 
large housing developments with only 
a little encouraging by, and at no ex- 
pense to, the Government. 

All that is needed is broader power, 
in disaster areas, for the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association—‘Fannie 
Mae.” 

For that reason I have today intro- 
duced a House Joint Resolution to 
empower the FNMA to enter into 
agreements, prior to construction and 
it~ completion, assuring the purchase of 
the mortgage on such privately built 
housing. 

This action will, I am certain, assure 
the immediate construction of many 
hundreds of new housing units, perhaps 
1,500 to 2,000 which are badly needed 
in Kansas City, Kans., alone. 


ACQUISITION OF STRATEGIC AND 
CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectior. to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s paper carried a story that the 
President has set up a separate branch 
or agency to be known as the Defense 
Production Administration to have 
charge of the acquisition and develop- 
ment of strategic and critical minerals. 
This agency will be under the jurisdic- 
tion of Jess Larson, present Administra- 
tor of the GSA of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This carries out, at least in part, 
an effort that has been made for some 
time by the Mines and Mining Commit- 
tee of the House to centralize in one 
agency the domestic development, pro- 
duction, and acquisition of strategic and 
critical materials in this country. I 
think it is a step in the right direction. 
It is a recognition that we have not gone 
ahead with this program up to date. We 
hope that under the new agency under 
the direction of Mr. Larson the develop- 
ment of these critical and strategic ma- 
terials, chrome, manganese and others 
that are found in this country, will go 
ahead in a big way for the benefit of our 
war effort and for the benefit of the 
mining industry“of this country. 
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Up until now, under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, results in developing do- 
mestic critical and strategic materials 
has been most disappointing. Few pur- 
chase contracts have been signed, and 
tax benefits have been nil. None of the 
500 or more applications for loans have 
been granted. In short, the program has 
not rolled. 

Let us hope that with the establish- 
ment of one responsible agency, develop- 
ment of our domestic strategic and criti- 
cal minerals can go forward. 

It is high time that some such step 
was taken to end the stalling, delay and 
red tape that has characterized the ad- 
ministration of our strategic minerals 
program since its inception. The an- 
nounced purpose of the new agency is to 
speed up expansion of minerals produc- 
tion in the United States and abroad. 
Nothing is more important to our 
national security than this. I sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Jess Larson, 
whom Mr. Truman has said he will nomi- 
nate for administrator of the new agency, 
will get to work at once to unravel the 
complications that have virtually stag- 
nated minerals production under the 
joint administration of DMA, GSA, DPA, 
NPA, and forty-odd other agencies that 
have interfered. 

I cannot help but call attention to the 
fact that the President’s action follows 
the suggestion of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. MartTIN) and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Donovan! who have introduced bills to 
accomplish the same purpose essentially 
as the President has accomplished by his 
order. 

Indeed, I must say that this is another 
illustration of how difficult it must be 
for the members of the majority party to 
maintain a reputation as loyal support- 
ers of the administration. In this House 
on July 13 the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Donovan] introduced an 
amendment to the Defense Production 
Act to establish a separate agency in 
charge of procurement of strategic min- 
erals. A number of Members on both 
sides of the aisle who were familiar with 
the situation supported that amendment. 
However, the idea apparently had not yet 
received the stamp of approval of the 
hierarchy downtown with the result that 
it was strongly opposed by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Spence], the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PaTMAN], and 
other stalwarts of the administration. 
Some of their remarks concerning the 
folly of establishing an additional agency 
may be found in the Recorp of July 13 on 
pages 8149 through 8160. As a result of 
their efforts, the amendment was de- 
feated. I would be very sorry if the 
action of the President, directly con- 
trary to the judgment they expressed at 
that time, has been embarrassing to 
them. I am glad, however, that the 
President has at last taken some action 
that may lead to a better program for 
the procurement and production of stra- 
tegic minerals. 


HIGH TAXES 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a letter this morning from Pittsburgh, 
which is not in my district, which did 
me good. I would like to share it with 
you because the writer understands what 
is going on. He came up the hard way. 
He carried scrap iron and drove an old 
horse to start with to get going in this 
country. He is the son of an immigrant. 
He says, “It has been impossible for men 
of moderate incomes, including those 
with incomes from $25,000 up, to invest 
oz save, because of the high taxes which 
have been with us a great many years. 
What has made America great? What 
has given a man an incentive to work? 
Making it impossible for a man to suc- 
ceed and better his income will give us 
socialism and finally communism. If 
that is where we are headed, why slaugh- 
ter the youth of our Nation fighting 
something that we are at present point- 
ing our heads toward?” Then he im- 
plores Congress to “let each man have 
the incentive to get ahead—an immi- 
grant to become a millionaire, a laborer 
too could become a millionaire.” These 
are facts, and history has proven the 
exactness of these statements. 

“Worry! Yes, worry—what has been 
done to us taxwise, not what they are 
going to do.” 

I hope such men and women will be- 
come articulate and organize to be effec- 
tive as a pressure group for liberty from 
the tyranny of taxation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


MR. AND MRS. HOWLAND SARGEANT 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of ‘the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the State Department ap- 
propriation bill, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Brownson] said that Mr. 
Howland Sargeant, of the Department of 
State and chairman of the American del- 
egation to the UNESCO Conference in 
Paris, took along his bride, one of the 
greatest American actresses of all time, 
Miss Myrna Loy, at Government expense 
and spent a beautiful honeymoon in 
Paris. I felt sure when the gentleman 
made the remarks that he was in error. 
But before calling this error to his atten- 
tion, I checked with the Department of 
State. In order to clarify this matter 
and in fairness to Mr. Sargeant and his 
bride, Miss Loy, I want to say that her 
expenses were paid entirely by Mr. Sar- 
geant. Furthermore, as I observed his 
activity there, it turned out to be a 
mighty poor place to spend a honeymoon. 
He worked until 2 o’clock in the morning 
frequently and had conferences as early 
as 8 o'clock in the morning. So I suggest 
to anybody who has any such idea not to 
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take their bride along on an international 
conference but to wait until the confer- 
ence is over and then take her on the 
honeymoon. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be granted 
leave of absence for 10 days in order to 
go home to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, I cannot under- 
stand why it is necessary to leave the 
Nation’s business to go home to vote. 
As far as I have been able to ascertain, 
nobody in his district ever votes for any- 
body but the gentleman from Mississippi. 
Why go down there to vote? 

Mr. RANKIN. Because it is my 
friends who are running now, and not 
your humble servant. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do you 
mean to say you let somebody else run? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. They are 
running now for every office from bailiff 
to governor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

ONE-WAY FREIGHT RATES ABOLISHED 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. RaNKIN addressed the House 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.) 


TWELFTH REPORT OF ECONOMIC COOP- 
ERATION ADMINISTRATION—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 198) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk and, together with 
the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

I am _ transmitting herewith the 
twelfth report of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration created by the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public Law 
472, 80th Cong.), approved April 3, 1948. 

The report covers activities under the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (title 
I of Public Law 472), as amended, as 
well as the programs of economic aid in 
the general area of China under the 
China Area Aid Act (title II of Public 
Law 535, 81st Cong.), and to the Repub- 
lic of Korea under the provisions of the 
Foreign Aid Appropriation Act of 1949 
(Public Law 793, 80th Cong.) and Public 
Laws 430, 447, and 535, Eighty-first Con- 
gress. 

There is included in the appendix a 
summary of the status of the United 
States foreign relief program (Public 
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389, 80th Cong.). 


This report covers the quarter ended 


March 31, 1951. 


Mr. MILLER of 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 


Harry S. TRUMAN, 
THE WHITE Howse, August 2, 1951. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


a quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER, Evidently there is no 


quorum present. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


move a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


Nebraska. 


Mr. 


names; 

[Roll No. 146] 
Allen, La. Golden Pickett 
Anfuso Gore Poage 
Bakewell Granahan Poulson 
Baring Grant Powell 
Bates, Ky. Green Price 
Bates, Mass. Greenwood Prouty 
Blatnik Gregory Quinn 
Boggs, Del, Hall, Rabaut 
Bosone Edwin Arthur Radwan 
Breen Hand Rains 
Brehm Havenner Redden 
Buckley Heffernan Regan 
Budge Heller Rivers 
Busbey Horan Roosevelt 
Carnahan Irving Saylor 
Case Johnson Scott, 
Celler Kearney Hugh D., Jr. 
Chatham Kennedy Scudder 
Chelf Kilburn Shelley 
Chudoff Kilday Sheppard 
Corbett Kirwan Short 
Coudert Latham Sikes 
Cox Lesinski Simpson, Pa. 
Davis, Tenn. Lucas Sittler 
Dawson McDonough Smith, Kans. 
Delaney McGrath Staggers 
Dingell McGregor Stockman 
Dollinger Mack, Ill. Taber 
Donovan Miller, Calif. Taylor 
Durham Miller, N. Y. Thomas 
Eberharter Morgan Thornberry 
Ellsworth Morrison Van Pelt 
Elston Morton Vaughn 
Engle Moulder Velde 
Fallon Murphy Vinson 
Fine Murray, Tenn. Watts 
Fisher Murray, Wis. Werdel 
Fogarty Ostertag Whitaker 
Fulton O'Toole Wickersham 
Furcolo Patten Wood, Ga. 
Garmatz Perkins Yates 
Gillette Philbin 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 310 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
—- under the call were dispensed 
with, 

WILLIAM N. OATIS 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 140) expressing indigna- 
tion at the arrest and conviction of As- 
sociated Press Correspondent William 
N. Oatis by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I hope the gentleman 
from Sou:h Carolina will explain the 
resolution and then there are a few of us 
on this side who wish to make some 
statement on the matter. I do not be- 
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Law 84, 80th Cong.) and the United 
States foreign aid program (Public Law 


lieve then that there will be objection to 
the gentleman's request. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, also reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is the resolution open to amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule? 

The SPEAKER. There will be several 
committee amendments to the resolu- 
tion. The resolution- will be open to 
amendment under the 5-minute rule at 
that time. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, may 
I suggest that we have four other bills 
on the program. If there is going to be 
debate on amendments to this resolution 
I would prefer that this be teken up 
after we have disposed of the other mat- 
ters. Is the gentleman from Michigan 
going to offer an amendment to this? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
two amendments at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
suggest that the gentleman wait until 
later in the day on this resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my request. 


EXTENDING AUTHORITY OF COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 323) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the second sentence of 
House Resolution 51 is hereby amended by 
inserting the words “or outside” after the 
word “within.” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time the Rules Committee had refused 
to approve resolutions ziving legislative 
committees the right to go outside of the 
United States. However, after several 
pleas had been made by outstanding 
committees, we came to the conclusion 
that certain committees really needed 
this authority, so it became necessary 
for the Rules Committee to concur in 
their requests. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce also desired this same 
privilege. In the original resolution 
which the Rules Committee reported, 
such authorization was not provided. 
Since that time, the evidence discloses 
that that committee finds it necessary 
to go to Canada in connection with its 
investigation of the pulp and newsprint 
problem. In view of this fact, the Rules 
Committee favorably reported this reso- 
lution—House Resolution 323—amend- 
ing the original resolution—House Res- 
olution 51—-giving the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce the 
right to go outside of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What reason is given 
for this committee wanting to go on in- 
vestigations outside of continental 
United States? 

Mr. SABATH. As I stated, it became 
necessary for the committee to obtain 
information in Canada relative to the 
increased cost of newsprint and pulp, 
because only a few weeks ago the price 
was increased $10 a ton and in some 
instances $20 a ton. Also, they desired 


I yield to the gentle- 
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to ascertain why a certain amount of 
pulp that at one time came to the United 
States is now being shipped to other 
countries instead of being obtained by 
the paper mills of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The resolution is : 
limited to Canada, however. 

Mr.SABATH.. Well, Canada is outside 
of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly itis. But the 
resolution takes in all the world. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, there is another 
reason that was considered, and it is of 
great importance. At first, that privi- 
lege and right was denied, but later on 
the committee came to the conclusion 
unanimously that this power should be 
granted to that committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think we ought to practice all the econ 
omy we can and stop some of thes: 
around-the-world tours? 

Mr. SABATH. That was the policy of 
the Rules Committee, and we did that. 
Finally, we realized it was absolutely nec- 
essary for some of the committees, for 
instance, the Committee on Immigra- 
tion, which is now a part of the Judiciary 
Committee, to go to Mexico. They 
proved that it was necessary. Mexico is 
also outside of the United States. We 
granted that committee the right and 
power to go outside of the United States. 

I am satisfied that these committees, 
even those that have been charged with 
making joy rides out of these trips, have 
benefited, and the House and the country 
has benefited by the information which 
the members of those committees have 
obtained in the investigations they made, 
and which information has been im- 
parted to the Congress. The few dollars 
that it has cost the Government has 
been fully justified because of the infor- 
mation which they have obtained. It 
places them in a position to legislate 
judiciously, based on information they 
did not theretofore possess. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. I 
know he will not use it all because he 
does not like to talk at length. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure the distinguished chairman 
of the committee has made the present 
situation very clear to all of you, and in 
all probability I will be unable to add 
very much in the way of enlightenment 
on this subject. But I do want to dis- 
cuss, if I may, for a few minutes some 
of the reasons why this resolution is be- 
fore us and what it does. This resolu- 
tion amends the original resolution 
which gave certain investigative powers 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House, by adding 
the words “or outside” so that actually i 
gives the committee authority to conduct 
its investigations within the United 
States or outside of the United States. 

As the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules has explained, the Committee on 
Rules has been rather careful in con- 
sidering any resolution coming before it 
which would permit committee travel 
outside of the United States on tl 
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theory that we certainly want to keep 
as many Members of Congress as we can 
here during sessions, and with the addi- 
tional thought that we did not want the 
Congress to be put in the position where 
anyone could charge Members or com- 
mittees with engaging in junkets. It is 
perfectly true, of course, that some com- 
mittees of the Congress have had power 
to travel wherever they pleased and have 
done so, and also that some individual 
Members of Congress have journeyed far 
and wide with considerable regularity, 
to be charitable. I recall that quite a 
number of Members of Congress were 
recently invited to make a trip to Europe, 
not as members of any standing com- 
mittee, but rather on a selective basis, 
as it were, and that their trip was paid 
for and financed, as I understand, out of 
counterpart funds, or some such funds, 
which, in reality, were actually put up 
by the taxpayers of the United States. I 
do not think many of us have been mis- 
led, but know that the American public 
in the end pays for such trips. 

I have been quite interested in read- 
ing some of the dispatches from the Far 
East, telling about the recent visit there 
of one of the distinguished members of 
my own party, which carried the story 
that this particular individual and his 
party were traveling in an Air Force 
plane. Whether such a report is true or 
not I do not know, but if planes have 
been furnished by the Air Force or by 
the Federal Government for this trip it 
has been at the cost of the American 
taxpayers. 

I have said many times on the floor of 
this House that in my opinion, the Con- 
gress of the United States has two great 
fundamental and primary responsibili- 
ties, and that I have never been quite 
sure in my own mind which was the most 
important. One of those responsibilities 
is to investigate and the other is to legis- 
late. I really do not know which we 
should put first, but I am convinced it 
is not easy for the Members of this body 
or of the other body to legislate wisely 
and well on subjects with which they 
are entirely unacquainted. I am certain 
a great deal of money can be saved, and 
perhaps better legislation will emerge, 
if the Congress or some Members of Con- 
gress in whom all of us can have faith 
and trust can first investigate so as to 
know something about the subject in- 
volved before we consider legislation 
dealing with it. 

One of the great standing committees 
of this House is the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. I had the 
pleasure, the opportunity, and the re- 
sponsibility of serving on that commit- 
tee for some time, and I know some- 
thing about its work. That committee 
is charged with handling legislation 
which deals with both foreign and do- 
mestic commerce. The committee not 
only has jurisdiction over practically all 
matters dealing with transportation, but 
also all legislative matters dealing with 
communications, with the public health, 
with trade practices here in the United 
States, with the problems of the air 
which is a part, of course, of transpor- 
tation, and with the conservation of 
many of our natural resources. For in- 
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stance, the committee has primary re- 
sponsibility in connection with the con- 
servation and production of oil and many 
other mineral resources. 

This committee also has jurisdiction 
over a problem that is quite important 
to a great many businesses and indus- 
tries, and, I think, to all American peo- 
ple for that matter. That is our news- 
print and paper supply. During World 
War II we reached the place where it 
became doubtful whether we could get 
a sufficient supply of paper and paper 
pulp to maintain a free press here in 
this country, and at the same time to 
also produce the paper products we 
needed for our military effort. There 
were times, I might add, that the supply 
of paper for ammunition cartons and 
for gun wads was very, very short. 
Newspapers and other publications were 
sharply restricted in the use of paper. 

We get between 80 and 85 percent of 
our paper supply from a foreign coun- 
try—Canada, not very far away. The 
Canadian Government and the Cana- 
dian paper and pulp producers during 
World War II did cooperate fully with 
the United States. Of course, the sale 
of newsprint and paper pulp by Canada 
to the United States was their largest 
single source of dollar income. Now, 
once more, the paper and pulp supply of 
this country is becoming very, very 
short. It is necessary that we authorize 
a subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to go 
into this whole paper supply situation. 
I am hopeful we will never get to the 
point where we once more will have to 
have paper priorities allotments and 
quotas, and all of that for the newspa- 
pers and the magazines of this country 
and for the manufacturers of boxes, 
shipping material, wrapping paper, and 
so forth, as we had in World War II. 
But, I do think it is of the utmost im- 
portance that this committee be per- 
mitted to go to Canada to help work out 
the procurement and distribution of the 
paper and pulp supplies that are avail- 
able there. 

I think this resolution is important, 
too, f1om another angle. I am going to 
speak very frankly. This committee 
must be permitted to visit one or two 
countries on this continent where we 
have every assurance that we can obtain 
the increased supplies of oil and certain 
strategic metals for the war effort. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. There is 
another element in the production of 
paper and that is sulfur. It is very 
necessary to have a sufficient amount 
of sulfur. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Thank you. I 
was going to mention that, may I say to 
the gentleman. I am glad he called my 
attention to it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Why could not this res- 
olution have been worded to confine it to 
the countries which the gentleman 
speaks about? 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think that 
would probably be a mistake. I believe 
it would be a mistake to designate here 
just exactly what countries this com- 
mittee could or should visit. This com- 
mittee is charged by law with the re- 
sponsibility and jurisdiction over both 
foreign and domestic commerce and 
trade: To answer the gentleman a little 
further. This is the one standing com- 
mittee which is charged with that re- 
sponsibility. While it may become neces- 
sary later, I do not know. The commit- 
tee members who appeared before the 
Committee on Rules said they had no in- 
tention of making any trips to Europe 
or elsewhere under this authority. They 
told us if they did, that they would send 
only subcommittees to these other coun- 
tries. For instance, there is no reason I 
know of why any one member of the full 
committee, who is not a member of the 
subcommittee dealing with paper and 
pulp supply, should go to Canada. I do 
not know why any member of the com- 
mittee who is not on the subcommittee 
dealing with oil or petroleum should go 
to Mexico, we will say. I believe, under 
the circumstances—because we must re- 
member that your Committee on House 
Administration must pass upon any ex- 
penditures that are made under this res- 
olution—that this power will not be 
abused. I cannot conceive in my mind, 
sir, of a situation where we will say to 
one of the few legislative committees of 
the House that is directly charged with 
the responsibility of looking after foreign 
and domestic commerce that its members 
cannot go here or there; that we will 
limit them, but that we will let anybody 
else in Congress, or any newspaper pub- 
lisher in the United States who just indi- 
cates he would like to go over and see 
how ECA is working, and will write a 
good story and give good publicity to 
ECA when he comes back, will be invited 
to fly anywhere in the world at the ex- 
pense of the American people. Now, why 
should we be so foolish as to question 
this resolution? I say to you that a few 
dollars spent on proper investigations 
by the Congress will save millions of 
dollars for the taxpayers. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. All I desire to call at- 
tention to is that this is the only com- 
mittee that nas jurisdiction of foreign 
commerce. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right. 
I tried to point that out a while ago. 

Mr. SABATH. That is the privilege 
and the right of this committee. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, then this reso- 
lution does not contemplate sending the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, or any subcommittee, over to 
Iran, for instance? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I hope not. 
Iran was not mentioned, and I know of 
no reason why the committee should go 
to Iran, although some situation could 
develop where it might become neces- 
Sary. But it may develop that that may 
be a wise thing to do. I do not know. 
However, I do know this, because I hap- 
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pen to have served on the oil subcommit- 
tee at one time. I do Know that if Iranian 
oil production is shut off we will hear 
here in the Congress, and throughout the 
country from many, many sources, and 
from the administration itself, a demand 
that we immediately begin to share our 
oil supplies with Europe. I want this 
committee to take all proper steps to see 
to it that in case a situation develops 
where Europe cannot get the oil it now 
receives from Iran that we can get the 
additional production here in this hemi- 
sphere that will do two things, one, that 
will protect us from rationing oil and 
gasoline here in America, in time of 
peace, and two, if war comes, that we 
will have a sufficient oil supply available 
here so we can fight a war if it becomes 
necessary to do so. 

We can say the same thing about sul- 
fur, which is very important to our war 
effort, and we can say the same thing 
about iron ore. We have great iron de- 
posits that the American industries now 
own in Venezuela and Colombia, and 
certain other South American countries. 
Am I right, may I ask the gentleman 
from California [Mr. H1nsHaw]? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Venezuela; yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do know it is 
important that we keep those supplies 
flo'ving to this country. I do not want 
just to sit idly by here and let something 
go wrong over in Iran, and then have 
somebody impose rationing of gasoline 
and oil on my farmers, as we did in 
World War II, when we said, “You can- 
not even go to town to buy your groceries, 
because you are interfering with the war 
effort.” I do not want that to happen, 
and I am sure it will not if this commit- 
tee can do a job in connection with in- 
suring the proper oil potential on this 
continent in case of need. 

Mr. STETAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. This resolution seeks 
to amend House Resolution 51. The 
only thing this resolution seeks to do, 
that I can see, is to add two words. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; “or out- 
side.” 

Mr. STEFAN. “Or outside,” but after 
the word “within.” The only “within” 
in House Resolution 51 is where it states 
that it may be deemed advisable with re- 
spect to any matters coming within the 
jurisdiction of such committee, and so 
forth. “Within the jurisdiction.” After 
the word “within’’ you insert “or out- 
side” of the jurisdiction. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No, “within or 
outside the United States.” The gentle- 
man read the “within” in the wrong 
place. 

Mr. STEFAN. The resolution does not 
say so. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It will read 
“within or outside the United States.” 

Mr. STEFAN. House Resolution 51 
has no reference to the United States. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think the gen- 
tleman will find that it does. 

Mr. STEFAN. I cannot find it there. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman have the original resolution? 

Mr. STEFAN. This resolution is 
dated January 1, 1951, and it is House 


Resolution 51. That is the resolution 
we are seeking to amend. Adding the 
words “or outside’’ would mean you are 
seeking to give the committee jurisdic- 
tion to go outside its own jurisdiction. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not know 
what copy of the resolution the gentle- 
man has before him, or whether or not 
it is House Resolution 51, or perhaps it 
is a misprint, which it could be. 

Mr. STEFAN. House Resolution 51 
has no reference to chat. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Wait just a 
minute; the gentleman has asked a 
question and I want to answer it. The 
question we had before us in the Rules 
Committee, and on which this rule was 
granted, was to amend the resolution 
adopted by the House which gave power 
to the committee to conduct investiga- 
tions, so as to permit the committee to 
go outside the United States. Original- 
ly, when we gave the authority for in- 
vestigation early in the year, we limited 
it so the committee could not go out- 
side the Unitei States. There may be a 
typographical error in this resolution. 

Mr. STEFAN. I will pass the resolu- 
tion to the gentleman for his perusal. 
There is no reference there to the United 
States. If you amend that particular 
resolution you will give the committee 
jurisdiction outside the jurisdiction they 
have now. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield no fur- 
ther until I answer the gentleman. If 
by typographical or clerical error this 
resolution does not do what the Rules 
Committee intended, then we of course 
shall amend it so that it does. The in- 
tent and purpose of this resolution is 
simply to give permission to the com- 
mittee to go outside the United States 
on its investigations of matters coming 
under its jurisdiction. If the wording 
is not correct, as the gentleman has 
pointed out, we shall amend it so that 
it will be correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. I am not opposing 
what you are trying to do but I wish 
you would read the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am very ap- 
preciative of the gentleman calling it 
to my attention. If this resolution does 
not do it, as the gentleman has pointed 
out, we shall certainly have the clerical 
staff draw it again to give the authority. 

Mr. STEFAN. Has the gentleman 
read the resolution he now seeks to 
amend? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I did read it at 
the time; yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Has he read it now? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have not 
read the resolution you just gave me be- 
cause I have been standing on the floor 
listening to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEFAN. Why does the gentle- 
man not read it? 

Mr. BROWN or Ohio. I will read it 
just as soon as I have the opportunity to 
do so. 

Mr. STEFAN. Please read it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman from 
Nebraska would read the original reso- 
lution—— 

Mr. STEFAN. I have the original 
resolution here, 
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Mr. SABATH. So have I. It reads 
that the committee or any subcommitee 
thereof is authorized to sit and act dur- 
ing the present Congress at such tim 
and places within the United States, its 
Territories and possessions. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is the report he 
has read. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes, and that is the 
resolution. 

Mr. STEFAN. You are reading the 
report. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I refuse to yield further. 

Mr. STEFAN. That is not the reso- 
lution which has been sent to the desk. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I decline to yield further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WALTER). May the Chair suggest to the 
gentleman from Ohio that the engrossed 
copy of the resolution under discussion 
is here and it apparently is not the same 
as the copy the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN] has been reading. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, that is just what I started to 
explain. 

The original resolution which we had 
before us in the Committee on Rules is 
not this resolution which the gentleman 
from Nebraska has just given me. The 
resolution which we now have before us 
reads, ‘““‘To amend line 2’ by adding after 
the word within’’—and there is no such 
word here. I would like to have reported 
the engrossed copy here to find out 
whether a clerical error has been made. 

Mr. SABATH. There is no question 
about that. What I read is part of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
will not yield until I have read the 
engrossed copy. I want the gentleman 
from Nebraska to give careful attention 
to it. Here is the official engrossed 
copy, and this is what we had before us 
in the Committee on Rules. The en- 
grossed copy of the resolution, House 
Resolution 51, is as follows: 

Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1951, the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, may make investigations 
into any matter within its jurisdiction. For 
the purpose of making such investigations 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, its Territories and 
possessions, whether the House is in session, 
has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, and to require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or any member of the committee designated 
by him, and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or member. 


The amendment carried in the resolu- 
tion we have offered is simply to add 
after the words “at such times ard 
places within the United States” the 
words “or outside of the United States.” 
That is all it does, 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman cer- 
tainly has read a resolution carrying the 
same number as the resolution that I 
submitted to him which was passed in 
January 1951. The gentleman read the 
amendment which was certainly satis- 
factory and that is the resolution that 
we are discussing. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes, that is the 
resolution. This other copy of the res- 
olution which you gave me is probably 
the resolution which as originally intro- 
duced before we put it in order in the 
Committee on Rules. I hope that has 
been made clear. 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes. 

Mr. HCFFMAN of Michigan. A par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WaLTEeR). May the Chair suggest that 
when Members seek recognition by an- 
other Meriber who has the floor, the 
request should be to the Chair, so that 
we can preserve some semblance of or- 
der. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I should be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
California, a member of the committee. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If I may make so 
bold as to say, I believe the word “with- 
in” appears twice in the resolution; once 
in line 2 or 3 and again in line 15. I 
think that is where the confusion arises, 
perhaps. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Resolution 51 
as given me by Mr. STEFAN was the orig- 
inal resolution introduced, rather than 
the one which was adopted in the House 
which we now seek to amend. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I mean the one the 
gentleman just read has two “withins.” 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There is “with- 
in” in the first sentence, and one in the 
second sentence also. The one we seek 
to amend is in the second sentence. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
how do you expect a Member on the 
floor to know what the resolution is 
about when we had the old House Res- 
olution 51. Is a printed copy of Reso- 
lution 51 now available? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It should be. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is it? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not know. 
I am not responsible for the operation 
of the House. I sometimes wish I were. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. D'EWART. In regard to the 
shortage of oil, I would like to call at- 
tention to the remarks that I put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record on July 31, at 
page A4807. This is with reference to 
the nationalization of oil in Iran. Iran 
at that time was producing 700,000 bar- 
rels and exporting 600,000 _ barrels. 


will 


Since then the export countries have in- 
creased their production to 668,000 bar- 
rels daily, thus taking up any shortage 
that might have been caused by the na- 
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tionalization of the oil industry in Iran. 
I think those remarks have a bearing on 
this subject. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Before concluding, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
StTeran] if he obtained a copy of H. R. 51 
from the desk. If so, then the clerical 
staff should have been more careful 
and not brought in the original resolu- 
tion, because their error has been em- 
barrassing to all of us. 

Mr. STEFAN. When I came on the 
floor of the House today, when this reso- 
lution came up to amend H. R. 51, I 
called for a copy of H. R. 51, and it was 
dated January 1951. No copy of a sub- 
sequent resolution, which you are now 
attempting to amend, is available to the 
House. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. We now un- 
derstand each other. Of course I was 
talking about the resolution adopted by 
the House which we had before the Rules 
Committee. The gentleman was speak- 
ing about the resolution he obtained 
from the Clerk’s desk. It was evidently 
an error, that the bill clerk brought in 
the original resolution as first intro- 
duced, from the document room, rather 
than the one which was adopted by the 
House. I can see how the mistake has 
occurred and it is embarrassing to both 
of us. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio, I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. As a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations for the 
State Department, I would like to have 
the gentleman tell the House approxi- 
mately what the committee estimates 
are as to the expense of the program you 
have in mind, for travel. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not know, 
I cannot answer that question. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman does 
not know, will the gentleman tell the 
House where the money is coming from? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes, very easily. 
Any appropriation made for travel or 
expenses of any committee must be ap- 
proved by the House in the form of a 
resolution offered for that purpose by the 
Cummittee on House Administration. I 
do not believe that the expenditures of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, for all their expenses in con- 
nection with any of these investigations, 
have ever run very high. I cannot tell 
you what the total cost of all investiga- 
tions conducted by the House has been 
this year, but I believe in the Eightieth 
Congress, when we had a great many 
investigations, was somewhere around 
a million dollars for all. We may throw 
away billions of dollars all over the world, 
we may pass a billion-dollar bill in no 
time, and that is all right, but there are 
a great many people in America who 
think that if any public money at all is 
spent by any committee of Congress to 
find out anything about the subject on 
which we are legislating, that it is just 
a junket. There are some Members who 
may possibly waste their time on com- 
mittee trips, but practically all Members 
of Congress—and I want to say this pub- 
licly in defense of the Congress—put in 
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long hours of hard work whenever they 
make a survey. The gentleman from 
Nebraska has gone a number of times 
to represent this House in the study and 
investigation of our diplomatic and oth- 
er activities by the State Department 
abroad, I believe every dollar that he 
has ever spent has been well spent in 
that particular effort and has often 
brought about great savings. I think 
this committee can be trusted to do the 
same sort of a job. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. I merely rise to ask the 
gentleman what particular appropria- 
tion subcommittee would deal with ap- 
propriations for this particular com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It comes out 
of the contingent funds of the House. 
I understand $40,000 has already been 
assigned, by House action, to the use of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to carry on its work under 
the original resolution. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it was only a few years ago that 
we had a reorganization bill, the purpose 
of which was to cut down Federal ex- 
penditures, to save a little money for the 
taxpayers and to render the Federal 
service more efficient. Shortly after that 
bill was adopted by the House, the House 
not adhering to the thought expressed 
in it to, so far as possible, confine con- 
gressional investigations to the standing 
committees of the House, began to create 
special committees to carry on investi- 
gations. The resolution creating each 
of those committees, carried of course, 
an authorization; and later there was an 
appropriation for the expenses incurred 
hy those committees. 

This particular resolution seems whol- 
ly unnecessary because the House can 
at any time either authorize the com- 
mittee it has in mind to make that in- 
vestigation and appropriate the money— 
and that we have done many times—or 
it can create a special committee for a 
specific purpose. 

This resolution, as I understand it, 
gives authority only to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce—of 
which I have no criticism—it makes no 
mention of other committees; neverthe- 
less I know very well from experience 
that if this resolution is adopted other 
committees will, and there is no reason 
why they should not, come in asking for 
similar authorizations. 

I have a very, very vivid recollection 
of a subcommittee from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments making a trip abroad. I do 
not know what it cost the taxpayers, 
direct cost for travel and other expenses. 
Of what it cost incidentally and indirect- 
ly, I have no idea. I do recall that on 
one trip of a House committee making 
an investigation abroad, one of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee lost his pants, 
and I have often thought that the tax- 
payers of the United States came very 
near losing their shirts because of some 
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of the recommendations made by that 
and other committees and individual 
members of that and other committees. 

The full Committee on Expenditures 
never received, at least it never accepted 
or printed a report, not one from one 
subcommittee, nor did they get a recom- 
mendation from a subcommittee that 
traveled in Europe. Neither did we have 
report or recommendation from another 
subcommittee which made a trip into the 
Pacific regions, over the Far East. I have 
no recollection that they ever made or 
printed a report, or a recommendation. 

Are we to go along with and translate 
into action the thought we had when we 
adopted this much-praised reorganiza- 
tion recommendation? The Hoover 
Commission to give us greater efficiency, 
to save several billion dollars, made cer- 
tain recommendations, to activate which 
I offered some 19 bills, which have in the 
main been ignored. Why should not the 
House wait until the necessity or the de- 
sirability of making an investigation 
arises? Instead of granting a general 
authorization to this or any other com- 
mittee to be followed hereafter by simi- 
lar requests by, and authority granted 
to other committees, why should we not 
wait until the occasion comes up and 
then authorize whatever committee we 
want, standing committee or special 
committee, to do that particular job? 
Why just expand and spend now when 
we are so greatly in debt, when we need 
all of these billions for national defense? 
Why extend a broad, open invitation for 
any committee and by implication to all 
committees to travel here, there and all 
over outside the United States? I agree 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] investigation is necessary, we 
should have it. For years I have advo- 
cated a policy which would aid us in get- 
ting facts which would aid the Congress 
in writing necessary legislation. There 
is not one Member of this House who 
does not know, if he has paid any atten- 
tion at all to these investigations, but 
that time and time again, in fact so often 
that it can almost be said to be the prac- 
tice of the House, that committees have 
been sent off on what our folks call 
junketing expeditions. If we are to have 
economy, instead of talking about it all 
the time, why do we on every occasion 
when there is an opportunity to practice 
a little economy fail to vote to bring it 
about? Our folks are growing tired of 
talk without action. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It was neces- 
sary to use a great deal of the 30 minutes 
in order to yield to Members of the 
House, including the gentleman. 

I would like to correct the gentleman 
as to what the Hoover Commission did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Now, 
wait a minute. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The Congress 
passed the Reorganization Act before 
the Hoover Commission was created. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired, 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I may 
say to the gentleman from Ohio that we 
all realize the Hoover Commission is his 
baby, that anything and everything it 
did is all right. Now, the reorganiza- 
tion bill may have been passed before, 
but the whole purpose of the Hoover 
Commission and its recommendations as 
well as the purpose of the reorganiza- 
tion legislation was to give us economy 
and efficiency and the Eighty-second 
Congress has not, though it has been 
in* session for 7 months, given the 
people either efficiency or economy. Bills 
to implement the legislation recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission have 
been introduced by me but, with one or 
two exceptions, have been pigeonholed. 

Congress should first, itself, economize, 
set the example, then force the executive 
departments to follow that example. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. H1nsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not quite the ranking member of the 
committee, but I am the ranking mem- 
ber present on the Republican side. 
The gentleman from Michigan has just 
made reference to travel abroad by cer- 
tain committees of this House. He 
started to mention the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, but 
wandered off to a subcommittee of his 
own Committee on Expenditures and 
perhaps to other committees. 

I do not believe there is any Member 
of this House who will deny the fact that 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, at any time it has 
made an investigation outside the 
United States, has never suffered criti- 
cism whatsoever by any Member of the 
House or of the press or anyone else any- 
where in the United States or abroad. 
I think it is only by inference that the 
gentleman was attempting to talk about 
the work of my committee. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It isa fact that 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee is one of the few standing 
committees which under the provisions 
of the Reorganization Act the gentle- 
man from Michigan mentioned is 
charged with the responsibility of tak- 
ing care of matters pertaining to foreign 
commerce and necessarily, therefore, 
should have some contact with foreign 
commerce on foreign ground? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Quite so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
correction? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
making no attack on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man. I gathered from his remarks it 
was by inference only. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Ido not 
know about the gentleman’s committee, 
I do know about my own, 
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Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
been referring to his own committee. If 
any Member of the House can point a 
finger in any derogatory way whatsoever 
against the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce when it has gone 
abroad to make a study or reported to 
the House, I would like to have that 
Member stand up here now and point. 
I do not think anyone can. As a matter 
of fact, the work we have done abroad 
on occasion has been at considerable 
sacrifice to ourselves in time we would 
otherwise have spent with our families 
and we have come back with reports that 
have been very wisely and rightly used 
by the House of Representatives. In 
making those investigations, we have 
saved the American taxpayers thousands 
of times the few dollars that were ex- 
pended. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. ° 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Do I 
understand the committee has already 
been making investigations outside of 
the United States? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Except for the last 
couple of years, we have. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Even 
though they did not have authority 
under the law? 

Mr. HINSHAW. We have always had 
authority except in the last Congress, as 
I remember. For instance, a subcom- 
mittee of my committee made a trip 
through Europe a while back to study 
socialized medicine, and I think that 
study contributed enormously to the 
proper consideration of the bill on that 
particular subject. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think a 
look at these things is worth a dozen 
people coming before your committee 
and trying to explain the situation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is my opinion. 
I have found, myself, from the few trips 
I have made as a member of the commit- 
tee that it has been of enormous value 
by seeing first-hand just exactly that 
which we were to present and discuss 
before this House. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio who for many years 
served with great distinction on our 
committee. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I wonder if the 
gentleman would yield to me now to 
point out, in reference to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Michigan, 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, if this resolution is 
passed, cannot just go out and spend any 
amount of money they desire on travel 
but that, instead, the House itself must 
approve legislation appropriating the 
funds necessary for this purpose. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Exactly so. And, I 
would like to say to the distinguished 
gentleman, and I know it is within his 
knowledge, that my committee is one 
committee of this House that has always 
turned back money from the amount ap- 
propriated for its investigative use every 
time it has been appropriated, to my 
knowledge. Our committee has one of 
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the best records of economy in that re- 
spect. We have had one of the most 
economically run committees in the en- 
tire Congress, and certainly we do not 
go out on junkets and spend all the 
money which is appropriated just for 
the purpose of spending the money. We 
go out and do a job of work and come 
back with important information of great 
value to the Congress and the people. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have no doubt but 
what the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce will go to the Com- 
mittee cn Appropriations and get an 
appropriation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. No. We go to the 
House Committee on Administration. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, you get a direct 
appropriation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. We already have one. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] told us a few mo- 
ments ago thzit a committee of the House 
of Representatives not long ago used 
counterpart funds, 

— HINSHAW. Well, we did not do 
that. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, that was not a 
committee. That was a group of Mem- 
bers of Congress selected by someone to 
go abroad. It was not an authorized 
committee. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As I remember that, 
it was not an authorized committee of 
the House at all. It was merely a trip 
being made at the instance of some 
other department of the Government. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio, 
(Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Horr- 
MAN] mounted his horse and rode off in 
all directions making charges and in- 
sinuations about the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. He was talking about two sub- 
committees of the Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments. 
I happened to have been on one of those 
subcommittees, and I might say that 
that committee did a lot of hard work 
and made a number of recommenda- 
tions, many of which were put into ef- 
fect, and which have resulted in the 
saving of several million dollars in the 
matter of surplus property alone. I 
might say that I have listened frequent- 
ly to the harangues of the gentleman 
from Michigan, and I think, perhaps, if 
he had been so inclined and had gone 
along on that trip, when he was invited 
to go, that he might change his attitude, 
because he would have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe first hand, and there- 
fore he would have known what he was 
talking about the numerous times he 
has spoken on international affairs. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I ac- 
cept the admonition to be more careful 
hereafter, and I want to ask the gentle- 
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man just one question. Did your com- 
mittee ever file a report? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. There was a re- 
port. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did you 
ever file a report? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Well, I will an- 
swer the gentleman if the gentleman will 
just be calm about the whole thing and 
not get too excited. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not very excited. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I do not yield any 
further. Yes, there was a written re- 
port and there was a report filed. There 
was some disagreement on the report, 
and I might say I was one of the dis- 
agreeing parties to some matters in the 
report because the chairman of the 
subcommittee wanted to recommend 
more money to certain international or- 
ganizations than some of the rest of us 
did. But, there is a report in the com- 
mittee, and that answers your question. 

Mr. -HOFFMAN of Michigan. Was 
the report ever printed and filed with 
the Clerk where it was supposed to be 
filed? Where is the report? Has any- 
body ever presented a report? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The report was 
submitted to the full committee. If the 
gentleman wants the report filed, he is 
on the committee, why does he not see 
that it is filed? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I asked 
that it be filed three or four times, and 
we have never been able to get it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Has the gentle- 
man read the report? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, I 
have not. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Come around 
some time, and I will give the gentleman 
a copy of it, then he will know more 
about it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do that. 
I will be happy to have it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I might say to 
the gentleman in conclusion that the 
studies made by this subcommittee, of 
which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harvey] is also a member, were to be 
in the nature of continuing studies and 
that the report which is available is not 
complete because the committee did not 
have an opportunity to study the situa- 
tion with respect to certain strategic 
materials in Africa, and therefore was 
unable to evaluate the entire picture. 
The report which is available to the gen- 
tlemen from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
consists.of some 200 pages and is com- 
plete and thorough insofar as the field 
covered in the amount of time available 
to the committee. The gentleman’s at- 
titude on this whole matter has been: 
“Where is the report? I am against it. 
What is in it?” 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. MEapeEr]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much in favor of this resolution, 
except that I do not think it goes far 
enough. 

I should like to underscore what the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Brown] said 
about the functions of the Congress 
being investigative and legislative. I 
say that when Congress acts in ignorance 
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of the facts it acts weakly and ineffec- 
tively, and is not discharging its respon- 
sibility to the American people. It can- 
not legislatve wisely without being in- 
formed, because without knowledge we 
just have to accept whatever is handed 
to us from the administration without 
passing independent judgment upon it. 

I think there is altogether too little 
investigation in the Congress, The Con- 
gress ought to be much better staffed. 
Instead of having some 300 people to 
go out and find the facts on these im- 
portant problems that we have to deal 
with, we ought to have many times that 
number. 

As far as field investigations and jun- 
kets are concerned, I am somewhat tired 
of hearing the cry of economy raised 
against the Congress itself. When the 
Congress, through false‘economy, denies 
itself the means of getting the pertinent 
facts necessary to wise legislation, the 
Congress is clipping its own strength. 
Congressional field investigations, de- 
rided in the press as junkets, are always 
well publicized. But we hear very little 
about the 30 European editors that I 
saw in Detroit about a month ago, ac- 
companied by 15 people from the de- 
partments in Washington—and that was 
only one of six such trips—all financed 
at the taxpayers’ expense. I do not 
know whether that junket did any good 
or not, because the American repre- 
sentatives accompanying those foreign 
editors disgraced themselves. Instead 
of creating good will they created ill will 
for the United States. 

I think that when Congress starts lim- 
iting its own funds and economizing on 
itself it is penny wise and pound foolish, 
because every penny we spend finding 
out about the Government’s business we 
return manyfold in savings to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. Even if there is no dol- 
lar saving, I say that when we act in- 
telligently we are serving our people 
well. When we act in the dark we are 
not. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to make this ob- 
servation: I do not know whether all of 
you Members realize that the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has at all times been composed of 
the most outstanding Members of the 
House. Its chairmen have been such 
men as Mr. Lea, of California, and Mr. 
Crosser, of Ohio. It formerly had as 
members the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLEcK] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. The gentleman 
from California (Mr. HInsHAw] is a 
member of the committee. It is one of 
the outstanding committees of the House. 
I wish I could mention the names of all 
the other members. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida, The gen- 
tleman might include in that list of dis- 
tinguished members of that committee 
the Speaker of the House. He was 
chairman of that committee. 

Mr. SABATH. That is right. I for- 
got to mention that. During his chair- 
manship we obtained a great deal of nec- 
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essary legislation. I remember that the 
gentleman from Illinois who is now ad- 
dressing you was a member of that com- 
mittee for 4 years. Since he got off the 
committee it has improved and it is 
really a deserving committee. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. - 

Mr. HART. May I invite the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois to 
the fact that the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] was a dis- 
tinguished chairman of that committee 
in the Eightieth Congress? 

Mr. SABATH. I realize that. As I 
say, I do not have time to mention them 
all. I fully appreciate his activities as 
chairman of that committee and I know 
the House is familiar with his splendid 
work, 

Now let me speak with reference to 
pursuing a policy which generally is 
known as penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. We spent over $1,000,000 on the 
Hoover Commission and I have not heard 
anybody complain about that. They 
have done splendid work in some re- 
spects. The entire amount approved for 
these committees to investigate condi- 
tions abroad I do not think amounts to 
more than ten to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. I cannot quite agree with the gen- 
tlemen who are shouting and clamoring 
and demanding economy. When mil- 
lions and millions of dollars are asked 
for they vote for these sums without 
any information. I feel if they were 
properly informed in many instances 
they would not be so reckless with the 
taxpayers’ money. The Committee on 
Rules refused to grant this authoriza- 
tion to the first two or three committees 
whose investigative resolutions came be- 
fore it. A sincere effort was made to 
curb unnecessary junkets. Later, the 
committee was furnished with concrete 
evidence of the necessity for certain com- 
mittees to go outside the United States 
to study matters concerning legislation 
within their jurisdictions vital to the 
best interests of our Nation and its in- 
dustries. It was clearly shown before 
our committee that in order to properly 
investigate the newsprint situation, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce would be required to go to 
Canada, the source of the great share of 
our newsprint and other paper stocks. 

Most of you are aware of the fact that 
some nations which we have befriended 
and have done a great deal for, are dis- 
criminating against us on certain things 
which they produce or grow. I think 
it will be to our interest for a committee 
to investigate what is going on and to 
find out who is responsible for the con- 
spiracy between the importers and the 
corporations which I have in mind which 
I shall not mention. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
spoke about the Hoover Commission and 
what it cost and the recommendations 
being good. Can you tell us why it is that 
not more of them have been adopted? 
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Mr. SABATH. Many of them have 
been adopted. Most unfortunately some 
of you gentlemen on that side opposed 
some of these reorganizations. If that 
had not been done those that were de- 
serving of adoption would have been ap- 
proved. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FREE IMPORTATION OF 
TWINE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, and on 
behalf of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Detaney], who is absent because 
he is attending a very important confer- 
ence with the Government departments, 
I report a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
366, Rept. No. 786). 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 1005) to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to provide for the free importation of 
twine used for baling hay, straw, and other 
fodder and bedding material. That after 
general debate which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The resolution is 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed. 


AUTHORIZING CONSTRUCTION OF 
EXPERIMENTAL SUBMARINES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 359) providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 1227, a bill 
to amend further the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the construction of ex- 
perimental submarines, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 16, 1947, as 
amended, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1227) to amend further 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
construction of experimental submarines, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 16, 
1947, as amended. That after general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
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on Armed Services, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion, except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, after I 
conclude my brief remarks on this reso- 
lution I shall yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown}. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order H. R. 1227, which increases the 
authorization for the construction of 
experimental submarines. In 1947 we 
authorized, upon the request of the De- 
fense Department, $30,000,000. Later 
on we increased it to $41,000,000. Now 
the Department maintains it is absolu- 
tely impossible to complete these sub- 
marines unless an additional $9,000,000 
is authorized. 

Of course, some gentlemen say it is 
money wasted, that we are spending too 
much money. If the high prices, for 
which most of you on my left are re- 
sponsible, had not taken place, this 
would not be necessary. General Mar- 
shall testified that because of the high 
cost of materials and production our 
national defense outlay for the current 
year would run over $7,000,000,000 more 
than originally anticipated; not a few 
thousands or millions, but $7,000,000,- 
000 more. In this instance alone we are 
obliged to appropriate an additional 
$9,000,000 to complete two submarines 
that are vitally necessary. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I no- 
tice the gentleman sort of blames that 
on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. SABATH. What is the question? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
not a fact that the demands by the Gov- 
ernment itself for all these war ma- 
terials, critical materials, has brought 
about the increased cost for this defense 
program? 

Mr. SABATH. Well, it is absolutely 
necessary that we proceed with our de- 
fense. You cannot get manufacturers 
to produce without paying them; it re- 
quires money to pay for these necessary 
implements of war. I wish it would not 
be necessary. I for one would be 
thankful to God if we would not have 
to spend another dollar for defense 
preparation. But these are the condi- 
tions, and we want to preserve our in- 
dependence, our freedom, and our lib- 
erty. That is the reason we are expend- 
ing these large sums. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does the gentle- 
man know of anybody who is against 
this proposition? 

Mr. SABATH. No one should be. No 
one can be, if he is a good American and 
has the interest of the country at heart. 

There is 1 hour general debate on the 
resolution. I do not know whether the 
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gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], in 
view of the fact that he occupied 30 
minutes on the other resolution, desires 
any time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
few minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from Illinois explained, 
House Resolution 358 makes in order H. 
R. 1227, a bill from the Committee on 
Armed Services, which provides for the 
construction of experimental subma- 
rines, something that is most important 
to our national defense effort. I believe 
it will have the support of all Members 
of the House. 

The rule was reported by unanimous 
vote in the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [ Mr. Coe). 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in this morning’s New York Times— 
August 2 issue—there appeared an ar- 
ticle by Hanson W. Baldwin, one of the 
foremost, if not the foremost, military 
observers and writers in the country, 
which article I hereafter include as a 
part of my remarks. That article points 
out: 

Navy-Marine Corps air participation in the 
largest joint training exercise in this coun- 
try since the end of World War II has been 
canceled as a primary result of service dif- 
ferences about the system of air control to 
be employed. 


The article goes on to explain that the 
cancellation represents “an indirect by- 
product of far broader service differ- 
ences about the control of aviation as- 
signed to the front-line support of 
ground troops,” 

Mr. Speaker, I think the time is long 
overdue for a full-scale investigation to 
be made of this question of close air 
support for Army troops. There have 
been sO many rumors, so much siatis- 
tical data circulated, so many dispatches 
from the front lines in Korea, so many 
allegations and insinuations on the pros 
and cons of this important matter that 
certainly it is evident that congressional 
intervention is now necessary if we are 
to perform effectively our constitutional 
responsibilty of providing for the na- 
tional defense. 

I most sincerely hope that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services 
will direct a thorough investigation of 
this problem, as was undertaken by the 
committee in the last session of the 
Eighty-first Congress but not carried 
through. There can be no doubt that 
there is very definite interservice antag- 
onism and basic disagreement on this 
important problem, and the services have 
evidenced a clear inability to resolve the 
matter by themselves. In fact, there is 
serious disagreement within the Air 
Force itself. It is reported that Lieu- 
tenant General Quesada, the outstand- 
ing tactical air commander of World 
War II, has asked for retirement largely 
because of his disagreement with the pol- 
icies of the Air. Force which he feels to 
be vital and fundamental to our na- 
tional defense, an attitude which I un- 
derstand is shared by a great many 
younger officers within the Air Force. 


I would like a 
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Included in the problem are such 
questions as Army command over its own 
aviation, the design of the aircraft used 
for close air-support missions, the 
ground training and ground knowledge 
of the pilots flying aircraft giving close 
air support to Army units, the numbers of 
aircraft to be assigned for close air-sup- 
port work, and many collateral problems 
relating to the institution of unification. 

In the last war it took the first 3 
years of combat to develop effective close 
air support for Army troops by the Air 
Corps. This was due to the Air Corps 
concentration on and near-hypnotism 
with the dual missions of air-to-air com- 
bat and the then overemphasized heavy 
bombardment mission, to the exclusion 
of tactical air support as an essential 
military operation. Then, after unifica- 
tion, the Army was deprived of its com- 
mand over its own aircraft. Ever since, 
aviation problems of the Army have been 
the stepchild of the Air Force. 

During this period, and for the past 
decade or longer, the United States 
Marine Corps has concentrated with the 
most extreme specialization on the de- 
velopment of close air-support aircraft 
and techniques which have won the 
praise of Army commanders here and in 
Korea. During the close of the last war 
this training paid off remarkably in the 
Pacific and today it is paying off in 
Korea, where Naval and Marine aircraft, 
even though the press does not reflect 
this fact, are providing half of the total 
air strikes daily in Korea. 

There can be no doubt in the mind 
of any person with any reasonable 
familiarity with military problems that 
this close air-support question can never 
be successfully resolved until the ground 
commander is given full command over 
his airborne artillery in the same man- 
ner as he commands the use of his 
ground artillery. The situation is criti- 
cal. It is producing today service ani- 
mosities and a serfous impairment of 
our national defense which must be 
checked before our national security is 
more seriously affected and the animosi- 
ties reach more serious proportions. 

One of two things must be done in 
the interest of a sound national defense 
structure. We must return close air 
support aviation to the Army and to 
that extent undo the excess of unifica- 
tion, for we went too far in unification 
in this field. The only other alternative 
that would make sound military sense 
would be to assign to the Marine Corps 
this close air support mission for the 
Army. The Marine Corps is the ack- 
nowledged specialist in this field today. 
They perform the same function for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in the fleld 
of amphibious operations and have won 
world-wide acclaim for the remarkable 
techniques and advancements they have 
made in this branch of military science. 
They have accomplished the same out- 
standing results in the field of close air 
support for ground troops and it would 
be not at all inconsistent with the spirit 
of the present Unification Act to assign 
this function to the Marine Corps as one 
of its missions under the law. 

The most sensible thing to do would be 
to return to the Army all matters relat- 
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ing to the close tactical air support of 
ground troops but the other alternative I 
just mentioned should be thoroughly 
considered. This would leave to the 
United States Air Force its major mis- 
sions of providing for the aerial defense 
of the United States, for strategic avia- 
tion, meaning heavy bombardment avia- 
tion, and leaving also to the Air Force 
the mission of achieving air mastery 
over battlefields in all-out war. 

These assignraents are large enough 
chores to occupy the full time and at- 
tention of the Air Force. Moreover, 
these are the things which the Air Force 
has the greatest interest in and always 
has had. 

At all events this problem has reached 
such proportion, the world-wide dangers 
are so serious, the lives of our ground 
troops are so precious, that we can no 
longer permit the continuing wrangling 
and failure to grapple with this problem 
of close air support aviation for the 
Army. I hope and trust that Chairman 
Vinson will direct a full-scale investiga- 
tion. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article of Mr. Baldwin to 
which I have referred and which points 
out clearly the need for a congressional 
investigation, at the earliest possible 
time, in the field of close air support 
aviation in our national defense: 


[From the New York Times of August 2, 
1951 


Navy Arr Out or Wark GAMES IN SERVICE RIFT 
Over Tactics 
(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Navy-Marine Corps air participation in the 
largest joint training exercise in this coun- 
try since the end of World War II has been 
canceled as a primary result of service dif- 
ferences about the system of air control to 
be employed. 

The cancellation represents, according to 
informed sources, an indirect byproduct of 
far broader service differences about the 
control of aviation assigned to the front-line 
support of ground troops. wmv 

A major shift in the Army’s top-level offi- 
cial attitude on this matter has occurred, 
these sources said, partly under pressure 
from the field and from Congress, since the 
Korean war started. 

The Army now is asking for control of 
aviation assigned to close-support duties, 
and it wants the Air Force to provide a 
minimum of one close-support air group per 
Army division. Official sentiment, however, 
is still opposed to the suggestion, often 
voiced by Army Officers in Korea, that the 
Army—like the Navy and Marines—should 
have its own Air Force. 

The failure of Navy and Marine air squad- 
rons to participate in the impending exer- 
cise is thus an interservice problem set in a 
far broader frame. 

The maneuvers, scheduled this month on 
the Fort Bragg military reservation, near 
Fayetteville, N. C., will include three Army 
divisions and other ground troops totaling 
about 85,000 men, 400 Air Force planes, and 
12,000 Air Force personnel, but the partici- 
pation of several Navy and Maririe squad- 
rons, totaling more than 100 aircraft, was 
canceled. 

None of the services or commanders con- 
cerned was willing to be quoted publicly, but 
it was learned yesterday that the funda- 
mental reason for the cancellation—a year 
after the Korean war had demonstrated the 
necessity for interservice cooperation and 
for far more emphasis on close air support 
of ground troops—was agreement to dis- 
agree. 
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In effect, the Army—which wanted sizable 
Navy-Marine air participation—had desired 
a field demonstration to the troops engaged 
of the difference in concept and execution 
between the Air Force and Navy-Marine 
r.ethods of close air support. The Air Force 
showed no enthusiasm for such a demon- 
stration. 

As planning for the maneuver progressed, 
the differences in concept between the 
Navy and Air Force—and, inferentially, be- 
tween the Army and the Air Force—loomed 
larger and larger. 

The Navy agreed willingly to put its planes 
under Air Force command, but argued that 
unless its system of communication and con- 
trol from the ground was employed there 
would be no point in Navy-Marine participa- 
tion. At a final conference of high com- 
manders, there was agreement that the dif- 
ferences could not be resolved satisfactorily, 
ai least on any level below the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Contributory factors in the Navy decision 
were: The postponement of the maneuvers 
from June to August, which complicated 
the Navy’s operational schedule geared to a 
sLift in August of ships and planes assigned 
to the Mediterranean; the fact that the 
planned Air Force participation already 
would have utilized most of the fields avail- 
able in the Fort Bragg area and most of the 
time available for training, therefore Navy 
participation would have been partly at the 
expense of training time for the Air Force; 
the Navy-Air Force agreement that the Army 
was not well prepared in trained personnel 
or equipment for ground-air maneuvers; the 
Navy's reluctance to become involved as a 
“cat’s-paw” in Army-Air Force differences. 


REFLECTS LARGER RIFTS 


The cancellation of Navy-Marine participa- 
tion reflects the larger service differences 
about air support for ground troops. During 
World War II, the Air Force—then the Army 
Air Forces—which was slowly winning its 
fight for autonomy, insisted that air and 
ground were coequal—even when fighters, 
fighter bombers and light bombers were 
“intervening” in the ground battle. The Air 
Force then opposed the term “air support” 
and used, instead, air-ground coordination. 
The air commander was not under, but 
was co-equal with, the ground commander, 
and the two “cooperated” and “coordinated.” 
These concepts were incorporated in a then 
famous field mannual—FM 100-20, published 
in 1943, which was the Air Force's “Declara- 
tion of Independence.” This manual stated 
in its opening sentence: 

“Land power and air power are coequal 
and interdependent forces: Neither is an 
auxiliary of the other.” 

The manual defined as a third priority 
task “to participate in a combined effort of 
the air and ground forces, in the battle area, 
to gain objectives on the immediate front 
of the ground forces.” 

Higher priorities of the tactical air force 
were defined as the winning of air superiority 
and the severance far behind the enemy 
front of enemy supply lines. 

The field manual stated that “missions 
against hostile units (enemy ground units 
in the front line) are most difficult to control, 
are most expensive and are, in general, least 
effective.” 


WARTIME CONCLUSIONS DIFFER 


The Army, particularly in Europe, seemed 
well satisfied with this system during World 
War II, although there were intermittent 
criticisms, and General of the Army Omar 
N. Bradley in his recent book, A Soldier's 
Story, was caustically critical of lack of air- 
ground training prior to the Normandy in- 
vasion and of some of the air mistakes made 
in Normandy. 

But in the Pacific, where Army ground 
units compared Army Air Force methods 
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with Navy and Marine close support, different 
conclusions were drawn. A famous report 
by the Army Air Force Evaluation Board of 
the Pacific Ocean Area, headed by then 
Brig. Gen. Martin F. Scanlon of the Air 
Force, compared Navy-Marine air support 
with that of the Air Force in the Pacific, 
and took fundamental issue with some of the 
statements in Field Manual 100-20. This 
report, written during the war, was sup- 
pressed and most of the copies destroyed. 
General Scanlon commented that— 

“(1) Close air support of infantry—‘close’ 
means within 200 yards of front-line troops— 
is very effective and desirable as executed by 
naval air. 

“(2) Support as rendered by Army Air 
Force is not effective in assisting the ad- 
vance of the infantry and may be detri- 
mental.” 

In effect, many of the comments in this 
report are still germane today since they 
epitomize the major differences between the 
services about air support. 

These differences have been accentuated by 
experience of the Korean war, and the Army 
has made a major shift in its position, as 
formerly expressed in Fielc Manual 100 20, 
during the last year. 


COMMAND FROM THE GROUND 


The record of Marine and Navy pilots in 
support of the Tenth Corps in the Inchon 
operation so impressed Maj. Gen. Edward N. 
Almond, then corps commander, that he had 
the Marines stage a closé-out support demon- 
stration for the Seventh (Army) Division, 
the same type of maneuver that had been 
planned for Fort Bragg. 

In the Inchon operation and later on the 
Korean east coast in the fighting centered 
around Hamhung the Tenth Corps was oper- 
ating independently and Marines and Navy 
fliers provided direct support for ground Ma- 
rines with what the Army thought was ex- 
cellent results. Marine pilots, trained in 
ground tactics, as well a~ in air tactics, were 
assigned to the division as air controllers~— 
down to battalion level—for about a year of 
duty. 

Control was exercised from the ground, 
and the controllers knew the pilots and had 
trained with them. Command over ground 
and air was exercised by one man from the 
ground; ground and air had trained together, 
and close support was a primary mission for 
the Marine fliers, not a third priority one. 

Sirce the Tenth Corps was merged into the 
Eighth Army last January, Marine air in 
Korea has been pooled with Air Force air, 
and Marine planes today may or may not 
support the Marine ground aviation. 

The Marine ground t-.oops have been far 
from satisfied with the results. There have 
been longer delays, reports from Korea indi- 
cate, in getting “air strikes,” and there has 
been a constant problem in adjusting the 
Marine concept of close air support to the 
Air Force system. 

As a result of Korea, Army opinion, which 
had been worried during recent years about 
the type of air support it was receiving, has 
crystallized and is urging a fundamental 
change in concepts. 

Nearly all Army observers who have studied 
Korea are unanimous in their praise of the 
Air Force for the high type of air support, 
but the system usually i. compared unfavor- 
ably with the Marine and Navy system. Al- 
though the Korean air support has been ex- 
cellent, the Army admits, it has not been 
excellent enough. 


ARMY SEEKS CONTROL 


The Army wants more ground-air training, 
a@ greater voice in the design of planes in- 
tended for close-ground support—which, it 
feels, should be designed primarily for this 
mission—air controllers better trained in 
ground tactics, and above all, operational 
control of planes assigned to close ground 


support. Although it never has been offi- 
cially announced, the Army has been urging 
Officially ever since last fall that opera- 
tional control, that {s command, of close- 








support air units be exercised on an army 
and c level—a major departure from 
coordination and cooperation 

Such a concept frankly recognizes the 
subordination of the air units assiened to 
close support to the ground mission, and 
would mean a tacit recognition of the con- 
troversial principle—long debated between 
the services—that each commander should 
get the tools he needs to do his job 

The Air Force has not agreed to any such 


major change, as yet. and the agreement to 
disagree about the Navy-Marine partici 
tion in the Fort Bragg maneuvers indicat 
it is not likely to do so quickly. 

There have been, however, some changes 
in the World War II attitude of the Air 
Force since it achieved its autonomy under 
the Unification Act. It is no longer so sen- 
sitive about terminology; it now uses the 
term “close support,” instead of insisting 
upon such terms as “air-ground coordina- 
tion,” or “combined operations.” It still 
feels, however, that its concept of coopera- 
tion with the ground forces instead of com- 
mand by the ground forces is sound. 

The Air Force holds the Marine-Navy 
method may be suitable for small units, like 
divisions, and for the specialized circum- 
stances of an amphibious landing, but is 
not suitable for support of large land armies. 
Such a system would parcel out air power 
and destroy its mass impact, and would be 
inordinately expensive in numbers of planes 
required, the Air Force holds. Concentra- 
tion and flexibility would be lost, the Air 
Force believes. 

High-ranking Army opinion, while dis- 
agreeing with the Air Force on other points, 
contends that the Marines have too many 
planes in proportion to the number of their 
ground troops. 





A FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCE 


Thus, many of the differences between 
the services about air support are differ- 
ences in degree and in training. Funda- 
mental, however, is the Air Force belief— 
not shared by the other services—that close 
air support is the least effective and most 
wasteful way of using air power, and the 
Air Force contention—never shared by the 
Navy cr Marines and now challenged by the 
Army—that its close-support planes must 
cooperate and coordinate with the ground 
troops and not be subordinated to them. 

These differing concepts obviously are far 
broader than their byproducts—the failure 
to reach a meeting of minds that would per- 
mit Navy-Marine participation in the Fort 
Bragg maneuvers. They must be settled 
at the Joint Chiefs of Staff level, all services 
agree, and not in the field. 

The command relationships between the 
Army and Air Force in the field have been, 
in general, governed by the philosophy of 
the wartime field manual—the now famou 
FM 100-20—and in more detail recently by 
explicit agreements between the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, began urging a change in some of 
these agreements last year, the net effect of 
which would be to give the Army far greater 
control and authority over aviation assigned 
to its support. His requests, including the 
assignment in combat of air units to Army 
operational command, are still under study 
and no final decision has been achieved 
They represent some of the large number of 
unfinished interservice problems still pend- 
ing in the Pentagon. 

In the meantime, “Exercise Southern 
Pine,” as the Fort Bragg maneuvers are 
called, will be held on schedule in the Fort 
Bragg-Camp Mackall area of North Caro- 
lina from August 13 to 28. Emphasis will 
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mote 
be placed on large-scale offensive and de- 
fensive operations, on night tactics, on air- 


borne operations and on close tactical air 
support, the Defense Department announced, 
A CLIMAX TO TRAINING 

For two divisiors involved, the Twenty- 
eighth (Pennsylvania National Guard), and 
Forty-third (New England National Guard), 
the maneuvers will be a climax to their train- 
ing prior to their scheduled departure for 
c 1y in the fall. 





ie Eighty-second Airborne Division, the 
iundred and Eleventh Airborne Regi- 
il Combat Team and the Third Cavalry 


ment 


Regiment are other ground units participat- 
in The Ninth Air Force with four fighter- 
bomber wings, a tactical reconnaissance 
wine and a bombardment squadron, and a 


troop-carrier command with six troop-car- 
rier wings are included in the Air Force 
components. 

The troops will be divided into United 
States forces, composed of the three divi- 
sions; the VII Corps, commanded by Maj. 
Gen. W. A. Burress; the Third Field Army, 
Lieut. Gen. John W. Leonard; and Three 
Hundred and First Logistical Command, 
Maj. Gen. Crump Garvin, and an “Aggres- 
sor Force" of “enemy,” headed by Maj. Gen. 
Henry J. D. Meyer. 

The maneuver divector is Lieut. Gen. John 
R. Hodge, commanding general of the Third 
Army, with Maj. Gen. W. R. Wolfinbarger, 
commanding general of the Ninth Air Force 
as his deputy. 

The supervising headauarters, which made 
the general plans for the war games, were: 
Army Field Forces, Gen. Mark W. Clark; and 
Headquarters, Tactical Air Command, Lieut. 
Gen. John K. Cannon, The Navy's Atlantic 
Fleet, commanded by Admiral William M. 
Fechteler, was planning Navy-Marine par- 
ticipation until the cancellation. 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to 


the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that approx- 
imately half of the strikes that are be- 
ing flown in the Korean war are flown 
by Marine and Navy pilots? 

Ir. COLE of New York. That is the 
information which I have, 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Has that fact 
been reflected in the budgetary consider- 
ations involving money to be made avail- 
able for naval aviation and the Marine 
Corps? 

Mr. COLE of New York. From the 
reports I have read in the press and 
otherwise, naval aviation is being de- 
nied its full share of public funds for 
air power. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COLE of New York. 
the gentleman from Indiana. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. May I ask the 
gentleman where he got those figures 

f 50 percent? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I am not at 
liberty to tell the gentleman where I 
got the figures. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I have seen fig- 
ures myself indicating it is more like 15 
percent, provided by the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That may be 
so if the Air Force takes credit for Ma- 
rine aviation. I have seen those figures 
which cuts naval aviation down to 15 
percent, but in those figures the Air 
Force takes credit for the Marine strikes. 


Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to 
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Mr. SIEMINSKI. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. May I say that last 
December in North Korea, if it were not 
for the First Marine Air Wing, we never 
would have gotten out, and I will state 
further, it was the consensus of opinion 
of the ground officers that you need one 
fighter per infantry battalion if you are 
going to do a job against the person- 
nel of the Reds. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man’s observation on this problem car- 
ries special weight in view of his ex- 
perience in that field. 

(Mr. CoLe of New York asked and 
was given permission to include in his 
remarks an article to which he referred.) 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois |Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I fol- 
lowed very closely the remarks of my 
colleague who sits with me on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Cote], rela- 
tive to some of the difficulties now exist- 
ing within the Department of Defense in 
relation to unification effort. I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
an AP release dated yesterday. I desire 
to quote exactly what came over the wire. 
This is information I feel the House 
should have in view of the fact that I 
believe we should all know how confused 
things are within the Department of De- 
fense: 

WasHINGTON.—The link between the State 
Department and the Pentagon's military 
chiefs appears to have become so direct it 
even bypasses some of the civilian secretaries 
of the armed services. 

This situation differs considerably from 
that during the pre-Korean war days of 
sharp policy wrangles. 

The reason for the change seems to be in 
the unique position held by George C. Mar- 
shall, a five-star general in mufti. He is 
Secretary of Defense. He was Secretary of 
State. Congress made special dispensation 
to allow Marshall, a soldier, to be named to 
the post of Defense Secretary. The National 
Security Act says the Defense Secretary must 
be a civilian and must have been one for 10 
years preceding appointment. Marshall 
doffed his uniform in.1945, but under terms 
of the law creating five-star rank he remains 
a general of the Army. 

Marshall gives major attention to the mil- 
itary side of Pentagon affairs. The house- 
keeping duties fall chiefly to Deputy Defense 
Secretary Robert A. Lovett, a financier who 
has become something of the business man- 
ager for the Defense Department, and to the 
civilian heads of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

Against this background, the Pentagon 
learned of this incident: 

The first word Air Secretary Thomas K. 
Finletter had of the late Admiral Forrest 
Sherman’s mission to Spain to negotiate for 
air and naval bases was when he read news- 
paper accounts on the day Sherman arrived 
in Madrid. 

The explanation given to a reporter who 
made inquiry in the Department of the Air 
Force was that Sherman's was a military mis- 
sion and therefore there was no urgent 
reason why Finletter, the civilian head of 
the Department, should have been informed 
in advance. Sherman, it was explained, was 
on a mission for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Mr. Speaker, will 
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Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations and 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was a 
statesman and a man skilled in geopolitics. 


Members, I wonder who knows what 
is really going on in the Pentagon. If 
the civilian heads of the various depart- 
ments of defense are not aware of what 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are doing, how 
can Congress possibly know the truth on 
vital matters of defense. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [My. SHAFFR]. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of cr- 
der and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG’S RECORD DISPROVES AD- 
MINISTRATION BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 
CLAIMS 
Mr.£HAFER. Mr. Speaker, in his ad- 

dress at Tullahoma, Tenn., June 25, 

President Truman asserted that “we have 

had a bipartisan foreign policy in this 

country since Pearl Harbor.” 

The President added: “I would like to 
keep it that way. I know a great many 
Republicans who want to keep it that 
way, too.” But, Mr. Truman charged, 
there are some people in this country 
who are engaging in “sordid efforts to 
make political gains by stirring up fear 
and distrust about our foreign policy.” 

Subsequently, an administration fol- 
lower recently appointed to a high posi- 
tion in Government, in an article en- 
titled “We Miss Vandenberg,” published 
in the July 191, United Nations World, 
had this to say: 

The impact of Senator Vandenberg's death 
on the basic political alinement in the 
United States, especially as it relates to for- 
eign policy, is more profound than appears 
to be generally realized. 

The wreck of the unpartisan approach, 
which Michigan’s Republican statesman 
fashioned with Democratic Presidents, is all 
but complete. Politics no longer stops at 
the water’s edge. 

The internationalist wing of the GOP has 
able men, but they are submerged. The 
group in his party whose instincts were not 
in harmony with what Vandenberg was try- 
ing to do, but who were cautious in resist- 
ing because of his great personal prestige, 
are now dominant and almost unchallenged 
in Capitol Hill’s minority. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that the gen- 
tleman is talking about a Member of 
the other body in violation of the rules. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. There are two points 
of order pending. The gentleman from 
Michigan makes the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. SHAFER. I will withdraw the ob- 
jectionable words and take care of it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then, Mr. Speak- 
er, I withdraw my point of order. His 
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correction should take care of the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SHAFER. I will try to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. With 
that understanding, Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement. 

Of course, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan knows the kind of feelings the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair has for him. 
However, we must be very careful now 
and in the future, as we have in the past, 
not to refer to actions in the other body 
or to the membership of the other body 
or what was said in the other body, for 
it is clearly a violation of the rules. 

The gentleman from Michigan will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield; yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Under 
the rules, is it improper to refer to a 
former Member of the other body? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman, as 
the Chair understood it, was referring 
to a present Member of the Senate. 

Mr. SHAFER. I will withdraw the ob- 
jectionable statements. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. SHAFER. However, I do feel that 
I am entitled to talk about a former 
Member, a very distinguished Senator 
from the State of Michigan. 

Although this statement, and that of 
President Truman in his Tullahoma ad- 
dress, differ on the significant detail of 
whether the so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy is still alive and operative, the 
comments of Mr. Truman and the ap- 
pointed junior Senator from Michigan 
have certain fundamental characteris- 
tics in common. 

The statements reflect a studied ad- 
ministration effort to conjure up in the 
public mind an idealized, mythical pic- 
ture of the so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

The statements involve claims, stated 
and implied, with respect to that so- 
called bipartisan foreign policy, admin- 
istration adherence and devotion to 
that policy, and Senator Vandenberg’s 
concept of the policy and estimate of its 
scope and success—which claims are not 
substantiated by the facts or the record. 

It is all too obvious that the admin- 
istration is seeking to use for its own 
purposes the aura attached in the pub- 
lic mind to the so-called bipartisan for- 
eign policy and to the sincere efforts of 
the lamented Michigan Senator. It is 
obvious that the administration is seek- 
ing to use its fictionalized, idealized ver- 
sion of the so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy as a defense for its own blunders 
in the field of foreign policy, as a weapon 
of attack upon the criticism and the 
critics of those blunderings, and as a 
sales argument for acceptance, with 
minimum questioning and debate, of its 
demands for more money and more 
power. 

Aside from the not unimportant con- 
sideration of historical accuracy, there 
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are present and very practical needs for 
setting and keeping the record straight. 

It is imperative that the administra- 
tion record on foreign policy be required 
to face the bar of public opinion and 
judgment without the false cloak of 
alleged bipartisanism where no biparti- 
Sanism existed. 

It is imperative that current issues 
and proposals relating to foreign policy, 
and particularly relating to further de- 
mands upon American resources, be 
weighed strictly on their merits and by 
the standards of enlightened American 
self-interest, and not by an arbitrary 
administration definition of loyalty to 
the country and to alleged bipartisanism. 

It is imperative that certain basic 
principles and basic warnings repeated- 
ly offered by Senator Vandenberg be 
vigorously reaffirmed—principles and 
warnings totally ignored by those who 
so glibly invoke his name and his sup- 
posed blessing. 

Finally, it is imperative that there be 
asserted and maintained, against ad- 
ministration demands for bipartisanism 
by acquiescence, the selfsame right and 
duty of vigorous debate and controversy 
and outspoken criticism with respect to 
foreign-policy issues which Senator 
Vandenberg himself proclaimed and 
practiced as an integral part of his con- 
ception of bipartisan foreign policy. 

Apparently the administration has 
forgotten that Senator Vandenberg, 
though unhappily no longer with us, is 
still able to defend himself through the 
record of what he said and did in con- 
nection with the so-called bipartisan 
foreign policy. 

Now administration followers in 
Michigan are seeking to claim the “bi- 
partisan role and mantle” of the late 
Senator Vandenberg. They are at- 
tempting to distort the Vandenberg rec- 
ord on that subject and to espouse bi- 
pa:tisanism in the hope of capturing the 
vote of independents and Vandenberg 
admirers in Michigan. 

Senator Vandenberg has left his own 
clear record on that subject, and I am 
going to insist that this record—the full 
record—be made known to the Nation 
and to the voters of Michigan. 

First of all, the record as left us by 
Senator Vandenberg flatly contradicts 
the claims, stated and implied, that we 
have at any time had anything ap- 
proaching an inclusive bipartisan for- 
eign policy in this country. I shall draw 
on the addresses and public statements 
of Senator Vandenberg to show that he 
repeatedly asserted the very limited 
scope of the so-called bipartisan policy, 
that he repeatedly asserted it did not 
apply to China and far-eastern policy, 
that he repeatedly repudiated the ad- 
ministration’s far-eastern policies—the 
policies which contributed so largely to 
the very foreign relations debacle which 
the President and his adherents now at- 
tempt sanctimoniously to cloak in the 
folds of Senator Vandenberg’s biparti- 
sanism. 

In an address before the Cleveland 
Foreign Affairs Forum at Cleveland, 
Ohio, January 11, 1947, Senator Van- 
denberg clearly indicated that biparti- 
sanism, up to that point, had been lim- 
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ited to United Nations affairs and the 
European peace settlement, and he as 
clearly invited its extension to far-east- 
ern matters. He said, in part: 

As a junior partner I have worked with 
Secretary Byrnes on what is called a biparti- 
san foreign policy in the United Nations and 


in planning European peace. It would be 
more significant to say we have sought a 
united American foreign policy so that, de- 
spite some inevitable dissidence at home 
America could enjoy abroad the d 





authority of a substantially unitec 
dare to believe that, despite s 
domestic interludes, it has bx 


After extensive discussion of accom- 
plishments in the field of United Nations 
affairs and European peace planning un- 
der this so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy, Senator Vandenberg turned to the 
Far East and to the question of China 
policy in particular, saying of the latter 
that “there will never be a minute when 
China’s destiny is not of acute concern 
to the United States and to a healthy 
world.” 

Then commenting on recent develop- 
ments in China, Senator Vandenberg 
said: 

While recognizing the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek, we have—throuch 
a@ year’s mission headed by our distinguished 
General Marshall—been impartially urging 


that it produce unity with a rival armed 
party—the Chinese Communists. Under the 
determined leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, a 
national assembly has just produced a new 
constitution and the government has been 


reorganized with a coalition of non-Com- 
munist parties. We can hope that this 


Nanking charter, with its first great national 
election promised before next Christmas, will 
weld together a strong and competent Chin‘. 


It is my own view that our far eastern policy 
might well now shift its emphasis. While 
still recommending unity, it might well en- 
courage those who have so heroically set 
their feet upon this road, and discourasce 
those who make the road precarious. (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 93, pt. 1, pp. 272, 274.) 


Neither the implications of this coun- 
sel nor the clear character of this invita- 
tion to extend the policy of bipartisan 
consultation and treatment to the 
Chinese problem can be missed. Senator 
Vandenberg’s subsequent statements, 
cited hereafter, show with equal clarity 
how completely the counsel and the in- 
vitation were spurned by an administra- 
tion which now hypocritically and 
falsely alleges that ‘“‘we have had a bi- 
partisan foreign policy in this country 
since Pearl Harbor,” and that professes 
so greatly to “miss Vandenberg.” 

The administration’s partisan efforts 
to invoke the name and prestige of 
Arthur Vandenberg in the hope of ac- 
complishing its ends are not new. 

Speaking on the floor of the Senate on 
March 18, 1947, Senator Vandenberg 
vigorously protested what he described 
as “the letter and statement released 
last night by the executive director of the 
Democratic National Committee, calling 
upon the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee to join in a party 
statement endorsing the so-called Tru- 
man policy in Greece and Turkey. Sena- 
tor Vandenberg charged that “the Demo- 
cratic chairman repeatedly used my 
name in his letter and statement without 
my knowledge.” 
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Continuing, Senator Vandenberg said: 

It is unavoidable that I should speak 
plainly asaresult. * * * 

Bipartisan foreign policy is not the result 
of political coercion but of nonpolitical con- 
viction. I never have even pretended to 
speak for my party in my foreign-policy ac- 
tivities. I have relied upon the validity of 
my actions to command whatever support 
they may deserve. * * * 

It also is necessary, now, to get the record 
straight. 


That necessity, obviously, did not 
originate with President Truman’s 
claims in his Tullahoma, Tenn., address 
on June 25, 1951, or with the outgivings 
of the junior Senator from Michigan. 

This bipartisan foreign policy has been 
confined within relatively narrow limits. It 
has applied to the United Nations. It has 
applied to peace treaties in Europe. It has 
applied to nothing else. I have had nothing 
to do, for example, with China policies or 
pan-American policies except within the 
United Nations, and at times I have been 
satisfied with neither. The first I heard of 
the Greco-Turkish policy was when the 
President disclosed his thoughts 10 days ago 
at the White House. I do not complain. 
But I do not propose to be misunderstood. 

I have said that we have no safe alterna- 
tive but to uphold the President's hands in 
this dangerous hour. But I have also said 
that total information must be made avail- 
able to Congress and the country, and that 
Congress must completely explore and ap- 
prove the means by which the President’s 
policy is to be implemented. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 93, pt. 2, p. 2167.) 


During subsequent debate in the Sen- 
ate on the Greco-Turkish aid program, 
Senator Vandenberg said on April 16, 
1947: 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
knows perfectly well that I have stated pub- 
licly that I have been highly critical of the 
State Department's policy heretofore in 
China, because it has looked toward the 
creation of a coalition with Communists, and 
in my opinion no Communist ever entered 
a coalition with any purpose except to de- 
stroy it. Therefore, in that aspect, I have 
not been in step with some phases of the 
China policy during the last year or two. 


Bear in mind, if you please, that for 
saying as much in 1951 about the tragic, 
blundering, catastrophic China policy— 
which in 1947 was in the hands of the 
present Secretary of State—for saying as 
much in 1951 about the China policy as 
Senator Vandenberg said in 1947, Amer- 
icans are denounced by President Tru- 
man in his Tullahoma speech for engag- 
ing in “sordid efforts to make political 
gains by stirring up fear and distrust 
about our foreign policy.” 

Was not Senator Vandenberg, in 1947 
and in the year or two preceding, trying 
to stir up fear and distrust about our 
China policy because he believed it wrong 
and because he believed that it jeopard- 
ized American interests? 

No such denunciation of Senator Van- 
denberg was forthcoming from Mr. Tru- 
man in 1947. Mr. Truman was finding 
Senator Vandenberg and Senator Van- 
denberg’s sincere bipartisanism most 
useful to him in support of his Greco- 
Turkish aid program. So instead of de- 
nouncing Senator Vandenberg for his 
criticism of the China policy, President 
Truman merely ignored the criticism and 
ignored the tremendously important 
counsel which Senator Vandenberg 
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offered—at what cost we are now begin- 
ning to understand. President Truman 
ignored Senator Vandenberg’s criticism 
and counsel and left the China policy in 
the area of foreign policy decisions and 
operations outside the scope of biparti- 
sanism. 

In this instance, how much better it 
might have been for this Nation and for 
the nations now jeopardized by Red 
China if Senator Vandenberg had been 
damned rather than ignored by the Pres- 
ident—even at the peril of jeopardizing 
the fragmentary bipartisanism then ex- 
isting. At least there might have been 
a showdown before it was too late. 

In this same debate, on April 16, 1947, 
Senator Vandenberg went on to repeat 
what he had previously said about the 
limited character of bipartisanism. 

After commenting on the Marshall 
mission to China and adding that “the 
answer apparently is that General Mar- 
shall’s errand did not succeed,” Senator 
Vandenberg expressed the view that “our 
great hope in China would be for suc- 
cess for the Generalissimo in enlarging 
and liberalizing his own nationalist gov- 
ernment against the armed Commu- 
nists.” He then continued: 

What the policy of the State Department 
is I am unable to testify. There is a con- 
siderable amount of misunderstanding about 
the so-called bipartisan foreign policy in 
this country. I have tried to make that 
plain on several occasions. It is very nar- 
rowly channeled within very specific things; 
namely, the minor peace treaties in Europe 
and the activities of the United Nations. 

I have never been consulted about the 
Chinese policy or the pan-American policy 
or many other policies, and I am not in a 
position to be an expert witness. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 93, pt. 3, p. 3474.) 


On November 24, 1947, during debate 
on the interim European aid program, 
Senator Vandenberg said: 

I have had many conversations on the sub- 


ject (the importance of China in our con-_ 


sideration) with the Secretary of State, 


But he added: 

I do not believe that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has been consulted in 
any substantial degree regarding Asiatic 
policy during the past year or two. (CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 93, pt. 9, p. 10708.) 


On December 15, 1947, during debate 
on the conference report on interim aid 
to Europe, Senator Vandenberg said: 

The Senator from Michigan has for some 
time been out of harmony with our official 
attitude toward China. He has repeatedly 
urged a different attitude. He welcomed the 
fact that the Secretary of State, in present- 
ing his plan for interim relief, aaded a pro- 
spectus in behalf of China. A prospectus is 
at least something more encouraging than 
what we have had up to date. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, vol, 93, pt. 9, p. 11351.) 


In the debate on the aid to China bill, 
March 30, 1948, Senator Vandenberg 
recognized the handicap placed on the 
Nationalist Government by the Commu- 
nist rebellion and emphasized that 
China’s independence must be main- 
tained as a prerequisite to reforms 
within China, however urgently those 
reforms were needed, a view contradic- 
tory to that of the State Department 
and the administration, which held that 
the reforms must be a prerequisite to 
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American aid. Senator Vandenberg 
said: 

The victory against the Axis, however, did 
not end her (China’s) grueling jeopardy. 
The fruits of victory turned to ashes on her 
lips. She has since been riven by civil war 
in which her government has been under 
constant and powerful attack by armed 
Chinese Communists—a major victim of 
that conspiracy of aggression which under- 
mines the peace of this unhappy earth. 
* * * But it would be a cruel distortion 
of paramount facts to subordinate the cen- 
tral purpose of this legislation to an over- 
emphasis upon the difficulties and the handi- 
caps which the Nationalist Government 
must overcome in these respects. * * * 
The preservation of China's independence is 
prerequisite to the preservation or attain- 
ment of everything else. Liberty is prereq- 
uisite to progress. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 94, pt. 3, pp. 3667, 3668.) 


Subsequent comments by Senator 
Vandenberg on the China policy clearly 
shows that by his own estimate this 
counsel was not heeded. Bipartisanism, 
invited over and over again by Senator 
Vandenberg in this crucial area of for- 
eign policy, was not extended to that 
area. And, as Senator Vandenberg him- 
self pointed out, the initiative for such 
an extension of bipartisanism rested 
with the administration since “the Con- 
stitution places in the President the pri- 
mary responsibility for the conduct of 
foreign affairs.”’—Senator Vandenberg, 
June 11, 1948, CoNGREsSsIONAL REcoRD, 
volume 94, part 6, page 7800. 

But let us continue Senator Vanden- 
berg’s testimony on the matter of the 
absence of bipartisanism in the very 
geographical and foreign policy area 
which finally yielded outright Commu- 
nist aggression. 

On June 24, 1949, Senator Vanden- 
berg rose on the floor of the Senate to 
explain why he had answered “present” 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations 
when the vote was taken on confirma- 
tion of W. Walton Butterworth as As- 
si-tant Secretary of State. He said: 

The senior Senator from Michigan did not 
wish, by his vote on the confirmation, to 
register any sort of a black mark against 
Mr. Butterworth himself. 

On the other hand, the senior Senstor 
from Michigan thought it was a very great 
mistake in public policy, in the appointment 
of a new assistant secretary in charge of 
far eastern affairs, in general, and in China 
in particular, not to bring a fresh point of 
view to the assignment, rather than simply 
to continue the regime which, for one reason 
or another, is inevitably connected with a 
very tragic failure of our policies in the 
Far East. 


I interrupt myself at this point to ob- 
serve that in these words Senator Van- 
denberg offers a guiding principle which 
ought to apply—and does apply—with 
infinitely greater force to the present 
Secretary of State. If there were a 
scintilla of sincerity in President Tru- 
man’s professed desire for national unity 
in foreign policy and for anything ap- 
proaching bipartisan consultation on 
foreign policy, he would recognize the 
urgent need for bringing to the admin- 
istration and the Nation “a fresh point 
of view rather than simply—and stub- 
bornly—to continue the regime which, 
for one reason or another, is inevitably 
connected with a very tragic failure of 
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our policies.” In a word, if Mr. Truman 
had the respect for the counsel of Sena- 
tor Vandenberg which he professes to 
have had he would remove Dean Gooder- 
ham Acheson as Secretary of State. 

Continuing with Senator Vanden- 
berg’s statement regarding his stand on 
the nomination of Mr. Butterworth, I 
quote: 


The senior Senator from Michigan con- 
tinues to feel very deeply that our attitudes 
during the last few years in connection with 
the China policy have been often unfortu- 
nate, and certainly in net result unsuccess- 
ful. It seems to m* the course of wisdom 
would have been to cut the string, so to 
speak, in the continuity of a policy that has 
failed; and without any reflection whatever 
on Mr. Butterworth himself, to have estab- 
lished a new and a fresh point of view to 
indicate at le.st that we are proposing an 
independent assessment of the new situa- 
tion which we confront. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 95, pt. 6, p. 8293.) 


The counsel, needless to say, was dis- 
regarded. Bipartisanism extended only 
as far as Mr. Truman wanted it to ex- 
tend—only as far as it served his de- 
sires. That, in any respect, it served 
larger national interests, was only coin- 
cidental. 

On that same day—June 24, 1949— 
during general debate on foreign policy, 
Senator Vandenberg engaged in the fol- 
lowing colloquy with Senator BREWSTER: 

Mr. VANDENBERG. * * * During the past 
8 years, certainly, there has been a clear dis- 
position on the part of the Executive to work 
in far more intimate cooperation and liaison 
with his constitutional partners in the Con- 
gress in respect to foreign policy. From my 
point of view, it has paid very large dividends 
in the resultant relative unity with which 
the Voice of America could be heard 
abroad. © © °® 

The extent to which it can be pursued is 
largely dependent upon the initiative of the 
Executive because of the primary constitu- 
tional prerogative which he enjoys under the 
Constitution. But I feel that the record 
which I have recited, and the record to which 
the able: Senator from Maine has referred, 
should recommend to the Executive the 
closest possible liaison in respect to foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. Brewster. Is it not necessary also to 
document the statement of the Senator from 
Michigan with the statement which he has 
previously made on the floor of the Senate, 
that, unfortunately—and perhaps tragically 
in the case of China—that same degree of 
consultation has not prevailed in the past 
few years? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad the Senator has 
asked that question. He has asked it before. 
On previous occasions I have categorically 
replied that there was no such liaison with 
respect to China policy. I wish to reiterate 
it, because I dissociate myself, as I have 
publicly done upon previous occasions, from 
the China policy which we pursued. 

* * ®* Pursuing the theme which the 
Senator presents today in respect to China, I 
am quite willing to testify that I think the 
President and the State Department would 
do extremely well to continue the attitudes 
they have displayed so generously in other 
directions by making very sure that any 
evolution of a new policy in the Far East 
and China comes completely into contact 
and review, at least with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, before any commit- 
ments are concluded, because in this area we 
obviously face the conundrum of the ages, 
Yet it is a conundrum which has implica- 
tions and repercussions of very dreadful 
importance to our country and our own 
people. 


I say quite frankly that I hope, for ex- 
ample, that there will be no consideration 
of a recognition of a Communist government 
in China without complete preliminary con- 
tact and exploration of the subject with the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 6, p. 8294.) 


Here was not merely an invitation for 
an extension and broadening of biparti- 
san foreign policy, as Senator Vanden- 
berg believed in and practice it, to in- 
clude a heretofore neglected area; here 
was a plea for such an extension, a warn- 
ing, and a virtual demand. 

Here was a warning that the admin- 
istration was dealing with “the conun- 
drum of the ages”; that it was dealing 
with a conundrum which “has implica- 
tions and repercussions of very dreadful 
importance to our own country and our 
own people.” In the light of Korea, that 
is terribly prescient, ominously pro- 
phetic. 

There was a warning to consult “be- 
fore any commitments are concluded.” 

How completely the invitation, the 
plea, the warning, and the demand— 
made in the name and the spirit of bi- 
partisanism—were disregarded, is all on 
the record in the State Department 
falsifications about Formosa; in the 
Acheson speech putting Korea outside 
the American defense perimeter; in the 
unconstitutional commitment of this Na- 
tion to war in Korea. 

Yet the President of the United States 
dares to say, in the face of that record, 
and in the face of the invitations, pleas, 
and warnings of Arthur Vandenberg that 
“we have had a bipartisan foreign policy 
in this country since Pearl Harbor.” 
And administration supporters now say, 
unctuously, that “we miss Vandenberg.” 
Do they mean that the administration 
misses the opportunity to disregard fur- 
ther wise counsel—as it flagrantly dis- 
regarded that wise counsel when it was 
being offered in earnest, pleading elo- 
quence? Do they mean that the admin- 
istration misses the opportunity to capi- 
talize on the so-called bipartisanism and 
on the prestige of Arthur Vandenberg 
when it served the administration’s pur- 
poses to do so—otherwise ignoring or 
brushing aside both the bipartisanism 
and the prestige when it likewise served 
the administration’s purposes to do so? 

At the risk of tedium I quote two or 
three more statements by Senator Van- 
denberg regarding this yawning gap in 
bipartisan consuitation through which 
the administration blundered to major 
disaster. Still quoting from the debate 
on June 24, 1949: 

I have never felt, and I have always said 
that I did not feel, that the bipartisan for- 
eign policy had been extended to China in 
any such degree or spirit as that in which it 
had been applied to the United Nations or 
to the operations under the United Nations, 
or to the Rio treaty, and in respect to similar 
matters. In other words, while we were 
given the very frank reports to which the 
Senator refers, I do not feel that the direc- 
tives which controlled our China policy were 
ever the result of the type of consultation 
and cooperation which we were permitted to 
contribute and to exercise in connection with 
other policies. I feel the same way about 
the policies in Jerusalem. I do not feel that 
those policies were developed in the same 
bipartisan degree of consultation and cooper- 
ation, from their inception, that applied to 


these other very great episodes and inci- 
dents in which we have had such complete, 
mutual bipartisan activity (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 95, pt. 6, p. 8296.) 


In that connection I recall his caustic 
remark, on an earlier occasion, in con- 
nection with the fragmentary character 
of the bipartisanism sought or tolerated 
by the administration—a bipartisanism 
cut and tailored to administration de- 
sires—that “if we cannot be in on the 
take-off, we would just as soon not be 
present at the crash landing’’—Coneres- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 94, part 6, page 
7800. 

It was inevitable that this abridged 
form of bipartisanism, practiced by the 
administration despite the pleas and 
protests of the architect of bipartisanism 
they then—and now—profess to so 
greatly honor, should lead to major 
lapses as the situation worsened in the 
Far East. Such a major lapse occurred 
in connection with President Truman's 
announcement on January 5, 1950, that 
no military aid would be given to Na- 
tionalist China or Formosa. In one of 
his last public statements before he was 
incapacitated by the illness which termi- 
nated in his untimely death, Senator 
Vandenberg made plain his disappoint- 
ment at the further brushing aside of 
bipartisanism by the administration: 

I regret that the administration has found 
it necessary to announce conclusions re- 
garding Formosa ahead of a realistic con- 
sultation on the subject with the appro- 
priate committees of Congress. Like Yalta 
and Potsdam, and like many other unhappy 
chapters in China policy, congressional ad- 
vice is precluded. 


Never fail to recall that bitter indict- 
ment from the chief architect of bipar- 
tisanism—that indictment of the pre- 
cluding of any congressional advice— 
whenever the present administration 
pontifically pays its hypocritical lip- 
service to bipartisanism or professes to 
grieve over the absence of Arthur Van- 
denberg’s wise counsel and effective pres- 
tige in support of bipartisanism. 

The truth is that there never was more 
than a fragmentary adherence to bipar- 
tisanism by the administration. 

There was adherence to it by the ad- 
ministration only where and when it 
served the ends and objectives of the 
administration. 

But I continue to read from Arthur 
Vandenberg’s indictment of the crucial 
administration policy announcement re- 
garding Formosa: 

I regret that these conclusions also pre- 
cece the factual reports which have been 
anticipated from the Jessup mission and 
particularly from the Far East conference 
between our Chiefs of Staff and General 
MacA;sthur. It is at least useful that the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee will ex- 
plore the subject with Secretary Acheson 
next week because many critical decisions re- 
main to be made. 


Even this expectation was disap- 
pointed, as we shall presently see. I 
continue with Senator Vandenberg’s 
statement on the January 5, 1950, Presi- 
dential pronouncement regarding For- 
mosa: 

Every practical discouragement to Com- 
munist conquest, short of active American 
military participation, should be pursued in 









China and throughout the Far East, which 
must be totally encompassed in our come 
prehensive view. 


Again, parenthetically, let it be noted 
how seriously this wise counsel was 
taken. It was exactly one week later 
that Secretary of State Acheson de- 
livered his National Press Club speech, 
defining America’s perimeter of defense 
in the Pacific and pointedly omitting 
Formosa. I am still reading from Sen- 
ator Vandenberg’s statement: 

The rights of Formosans themselves must 
be consulted. The permanent status of 
Formosa must be recognized as dependent 
on the ultimate Japanese peace treaty. The 
vital interest of the United Nations must be 
recognized. 

The Formosan question is presently clari- 
fied but it ix not settled by today’s executive 
statements. I withhold my discussion until 
the belated hearings next week. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD, January 5, 1950.) 


On January 11, after the meeting of 
the Foreign Relations Committee with 
Secretary Acheson, Senator Vandenberg 
said on the Senate floor: 

As I have said before, Mr. President, I do 
not wish to enter this debate until all the 
facts are available. My interest has been 
in the development of t..e facts. 


In view of the now professed devotion 
of the administration to the bipartisan 
foreign policy, it is surprising to find that 
policy's principal exponent complaining 
for lack of information—information at 
the administration’s command. But so 
the record stands for anyone to read. 
Senator Vandenberg continued: 

I know nothing about the authenticity of 
the statement read by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia |Mr. KNOwLaNpD]. 


This was a reference to a press report 
that the Democratic chairman of the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees had turned down a Republi- 
can request that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff be called to give Senators a report 
on the strategic value of Formosa to 
America’s far eastern defenses. Senator 
Vandenberg continued: 

But in view of its purport, I must say, 
with the greatest respect to my distinguished 
colleague, the chairman of the committee, 
that so far as I am concerned, I cannot feel 
that I have obtained adequate information 
in respect to the facts, without the testimony 
of the Defense Establishment in general, 
and of the Secretary and of the Chiefs of 
Staff in particular. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I would consider that testimony to 
be not only pertinent but indispensable. 
(CONGRESSI~~"AL RECORD, January 11, 1950.) 


That information, as we now know, 
was not forthcoming. Arthur Vanden- 
berg, striving to secure facts, striving to 
secure consultation, striving, even at this 
late date—as he had done consistently 
for years—to give substance to biparti- 
sanism in this critical area of foreign 
policy, fell victim to mortal illness. 

And the administration, already in- 
volved in its official prevarication regard. 
ing the strategic importance of Formosa, 
determined to trust South Korea to the 
tender mercies of the Communists, 
smugly satisfied to keep its own coun- 
sels and go it alone in its decisions, 
spurning the wise advice and admoni- 
tions to caution from its best friend on 
the Republican side, went its nonbipar- 
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tisan, willful way down the road that 
led to unconstitutional involvement in 
war in Korea and to all of the other 
bitter developments and consequences 
that have left this Nation more com- 
pletely confused and disunited on for- 
eign policy than it ever was before 
the concept or term “bipartisan” were 
devised. 

Yet the President of the United States, 
in this bitter and tragic year of 1951, has 
the unabashed boldness to proclaim that 
“We have had a bipartisan foreign policy 
in this country since Pearl Harbor” and 
to profess that “I would like to Keep it 
that way.” 

And administration spokesmen now 
offer the maudlin observation, ‘“‘We miss 
Vandenberg.” 

My second point regarding Senator 
Vandenberg’s interpretation and con- 
cept of bipartisanism is almost super- 
fluous. But it should be clearly stated 
that he always affirmed the proposition 
that bipartisanism did not preclude the 
right and the duty of debate, dissent, or 
even major controversy, as circum- 
stances might warrant, so far as for- 
eign policy is concerned. Senator Van- 
denberg’s own record of valiant—though 
futile—protest, already so fulsomely 
quoted, thoroughly documents that 
premise and his faithful adherence to it. 

Yet I offer a few more exhibits in sup- 
port of that proposition. 

In his January 11, 1947, address before 
the Cleveland Foreign Affairs Forum, he 
said: 

In any event, partisan politics, for most 
of us, stopped at the water's edge. I hope 
they stay stopped—for the sake of America— 
regardless of what party is in power. This 
does not mean that we cannot have earnest, 
honest, even vehement domestic differences 
of opinion on foreign policy. It is no curb 
on free opinion or free speech. But it does 


mean that they should not root themselves 
in partisanship. 


That was a noble concept. It involved 
the earnest conviction that foreign pol- 
icy issues ought not to be exploited for 
partisan ends which put party interests 
ahead of the national interest. But this 
is a concept which required mutuality 
and reciprocity as between the two major 
parties. It is difficult, indeed, to believe 
that Arthur Vandenberg would insist, on 
the other hand, that when crucial issues 
of foreign policy and of competence in 
the administration of foreign policy have 
been created by the present administra- 
tion’s repudiation of bipartisanism, 
Americans or the Republican Party 
should refuse to be the medium for 
bringing those issues before the people 
for resolution and decision. Indeed, 
Arthur Vandenberg clearly stated his 
position on this point in an address at 
the University of Michigan on Novem- 
ber 3, 1947, an address that neither Mr. 
Truman nor his followers quote with any 
degree of frequency: 

Foreign policy is a legitimate subject of 
frank debate by our citizens. Foreign pol- 
icy belongs to the people. It is a legitimate 
subject of partisan contest if there is deep 
division. (CNOGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 93, pt. 
13, p. A4176.) 


Moreover, Senator Vandenberg insist- 
ed that the right of discussion of foreign 
policy was retained by Congress, even 
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under his concept of bipartisanism. In 
his colloquy with Senator Brewster on 
June 24, 1949, already quoted, he said: 
In conclusion, I say to the Senator that I 
think any Senator who wishes to rise on the 
floor of the Senate and discuss any phase of 
foreign policy at any time is not only well 
within his own rights but he is entirely with- 
in a correct estimate of public duty. (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 6, p. 8294.) 


Moreover, Senator Vandenberg’s own 
exercise of the right of debate and dis- 
sent was by no means limited to the far 
eastern area of foreign policy. It is im- 
portant in these days when the President 
is intemperately and shrilly charging 
critics of administration foreign policy 
with sordid efforts to make political 
gains by stirring up fear and distrust 
about our foreign policy, when he is 
charging that people are being told that 
they cannot trust their Government—as 
though a political administration which 
has shown that it cannot be trusted were 
actually synonymous with the Govern- 
ment—it is important to recall how bit- 
terly Senator Vandenberg condemned 
the administration when he felt that 
condemnation was merited. 

It would be difficult, even for a con- 
science-smitten and hypersensitive ad- 
ministration, to find in the current de- 
nunciations any more damning indict- 
ment than that brought by Senator 
Vandenberg in a speech on the Senate 
floor September 20, 1949. Referring to 
a provision in the original State Depart- 
ment draft of the military assistance 
program bill, which was struck out by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee Senator Vandenberg said: 

In other words, that proposal would have 
authorized the President to decide for him- 
self what nations should be assisted, when 
that should be done, and how it should be 
done. It called for the virtual creation of a 
total world-wide war-lord power in the White 
House. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 95, pt. 
10, p. 13044.) 


Or consider his statement in the 
course of debate on extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, June 
14, 1948: 

I have been shocked * * * to hear the 
able chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance assert that his committee was de- 
nied access to the hearings of the interde- 
partmental committee, upon whose recom- 
mendations the recent Geneva tariff agree- 
ments were written. If we have reached a 
point where Congress not only cannot ask 
for information, but is denied existing offi- 
cial information upon which final action is 
taken, the time certainly has come to look 
around for some new light-letting device. 
We cannot proceed indefinitely with our 
economy at the mercy of an iron curtain. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, pt. 6, p. 
8050.) 


Apparently the bipartisanism of Ar- 
thur Vandenberg was not without some 
distrust of what Mr. Truman arrogantly 
and incorrectly terms “the Govern- 
ment.” His bipartisanism did not blind 
him to a grasp for “total world-wide 
war-lord power” for the White House, 
or to the administration habit of impos- 
ing “iron curtains’—both of which ten- 
dencies have been fat more brazenly dis- 
played in the unconstitutional involve- 
ment in the Korean war and in subse- 
quent developments, 
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In the third place, let the President’s 
current pious professions of devotion to 
bipartisanism, so far as foreign policy 
is concerned, be measured against the 
grossly partisan conduct of the Presi- 
dent and of his associates in Congress 
during the 1948 presidential campaign 
und in the organization of the Demo- 
cratic Eighty-first Congress. 

I shall not assume to pass judgment 
on the discrepancy between profession 
and performance, I will leave that judg- 
ment and the justly stinging rebuke to 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

You will recall that it was in this 
campaign that the President denounced 
the Republican Eightieth Congress as a 
“do-nothing” Congress and as the worst 
in history. And you will recall that, in- 
flated by his victory gained through de- 
ception and basest ingratitude for 
administration foreign policy objectives 
gained in the Eightieth Congress, thanks 
to Senator Vandenberg, President Tru- 
man permitted a sharp juggling of party 
ratios on the vital Foreign Relations 
Committee of the other body. 

Through this action by the Demo- 
cratic conference of the other body, the 
ratio of seven Republicans to six Demo- 
crats maintained on the committee dur- 
ing the Republican Eightieth Congress, 
in the interest of bipartisanism, was 
changed to eight Democrats to five 
Republicans. Let Senator Vandenberg’s 
unavailing denunciation of this sordid 
partisanism tell the rest of the story: 


I cannot allow this occasion to pass with- 
out stating for the Recorp my very great 
disappointment that the Democratic con- 
ference has seen fit in this connection to 
take the first partisan action in opposition 
to the theory and spirit of bipartisan coop- 
eration in foreign affairs which has prevailed 
in the past 2 years. 

I do not question the right of my friends 
across the aisle to apply their percentage 
of membership, as they see fit, to any com- 
mittee in the Senate. They had to make a 
voluntary choice as between committees in 
selecting those to which the more drastic 
penalty of curtailed minority membership 
should be applied, the penalty of reducing 
the minority membership to five members. 
I merely wish to express my profound regret 
that in the exercise of that discretion and 
in the operation of that purely voluntary 
will they choose the Committee on Foreign 
Relations as one of those upon which the 
minority side of the committee should be 
reduced to the maximum possible. 

Mr. President, I repeat, I do not question 
their right to make this order * * * butI 
do question the wisdom of an act which is 
implicit with hostility, as it will be inter- 
preted by this country, to the maintenance 
in the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of an atmosphere in which partisan 
politics has not entered for one single second 
during the past 2 years. 

When the maximum reduction in the Re- 
publican membership is deliberately applied 
to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, what is the implication? The impli- 
cation must be that in connection with the 
Administration’s foreign program for this 
year, Republican Senators are not quite 
trustworthy, and that there must be faith- 
ful partisan Democrats, to the maximum, 
put upon the committee for the sake of 
the national welfare. * * * 

I shall never cease to be proud of the fact 
that upon 47 critical occasions in the Eight- 
lieth Congress, which in this aspect was not 
the worst Congress in history, the President 
of the United States to the contrary not- 


withstanding, but was the best Congress in 
history, this committee voted 13 to 0 in be- 
half of the national welfare. Thus we de- 
nied any possibility that an alien enemy 
might think they could divide and conquer 
us. 
Mr. President, I submit that that sort of a 
record invites and deserves a different treat- 
m-nt, a far different acknowledgment, than 
is accorded to the Republican side of the 
Chamber in the Democratic proposal to 
reduce the Republican membership upon this 
committee to the utter minimum. (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL RecorpD, vol. 95, pt. 1, p. 61.) 


The appeal fell on deaf ears. Drunk 
with victory and power, the majority 
party pushed its will through ruthlessly. 
That was a payoff for loyalty which 
would even have made a Boss Pender- 
gast blush with shame. Yet even this 
bitter disillusionment could not persuade 
Arthur H. Vandenberg to deviate one 
degree from his conception of his duty 
to a principle which he regarded as serv- 
ing the national interest in priority to 
partisan interest. 

It is no petty vindictiveness which 
prompts me to urge that the American 
people—and the Republican Party—dis- 
pense completely with the phony con- 
cept of bipartisanism in foreign policy 
which the President now so piously pro- 
claims. Nor is it even righteous indig- 
nation, justified by the cheap and cruel 
treatment accorded Arthur Vandenberg 
that impels me to do so. The consid- 
eration which prompts me to urge that 
we disclain completely the false pre- 
tense of bipartisanism is twofold: The 
demonstration, by the record, that this 
administration sees in the concept of bi- 
partisan foreign policy only a devise 
for partisan exploitation, and the fur- 
ther, and more compelling considera- 
tion that the blunderings, stupidity, con- 
fusion, and hopelessness of the so-called 
foreign policy of this administration re- 
quire that it be made a major issue be- 
fore the American people. 

A final aspect of Arthur Vandenberg’s 
adherence to the concept of bipartisan- 
ism has a special timeliness and a criti- 
cal importance in view of the foreign aid 
projects which the administration is now 
pressing upon Congress. 

I observe, in this connection, the false, 
glib, and characteristically ungracious 
comments made by the President in his 
Detroit address last Saturday: 

There are a lot of people in this country, 
however, who are trying to shake our con- 
fidence in ourselves. * * * These peo- 
ple tell us we can’t afford to build our de- 
fenses because it will cost too much. They 
say we will go bankrupt if we carry out 
our program. They say we will ruin our 
economy. 

Of course, all these howls about bank- 
ruptcy are old stuff. We have heard them 
time and time again. Those who are saying 
we cannot afford our peace program and aid 
to our allies abroad are the very same ones 
who have been saying all along that we 
couldn't afford to do anything for the Ameri- 
can people at home. 


Well, Mr. President, “howls about 
bankruptcy” may be old stuff. Warn- 
ings about the danger of ruining our 
economy may be old stuff. You may 
have heard them, Mr. President, time 
and time again. It is obvious that you 
have not heeded them, and do not intend 
to heed them, But have you forgotten, 


Mr. President, that these “howls about 
bankruptcy” came as frequently and in- 
sistently and persistently from Senator 
Arthur BH. Vandenberg—the man who is 
“so greatly missed’—as from any one 
source? The President’s words are ren- 
dered doubly ungracious by having been 
spoken in the State which Senator Van- 
denberg represented so long and in such 
distinguished fashion. 

Let me cite the record—and these quo- 
tations are only a fraction of the warn- 
ings which Senator Vandenberg gave and 
reiterated during his vigorous espousal 
of bipartisanism. 

In a statement June 13, 1947, relative 
to foreign aid, Senator Vandenberg said: 

I endorse the importance of facing this 
problem on an over-all basis instead of deal- 
ing with unanticipated crises, one by one 
I recognize that intelligent American self- 
interest demands that we meet the situa- 
tion with vision and courage. But equully 
I recognize that intelligent American self- 
interest immediately requires a sound over- 
all inventory of our own resources to deter- 
mine the iatitudes within which we may 
consider these foreign needs. This comes 
first because if America ever sags, the world’s 
hopes sag with her. (CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, vol. 93, pt. 6, pp. 7025-7026.) 


In that connection Senator Vanden- 
berg urged a bipartisan study to deter- 
mine the Nation’s resources and the Na- 
tion’s capacities to assist. Compare 
that with the reckless and indiscrimi- 
nate denunciations of those concerned 
for the Nation's economic stability 
spoken in Detroit Saturday. 

In his address accepting the Freedom 
House award for 1948, Senator Vanden- 
berg said: 


I have spoken of the need for candor. 
This need equally exists at home. It also 
exists in dealing with our friends abroad. 

* * * Our people need to confidently 
know that we use prudence— 


What a strange, unfamiliar word 
these days— 


that we use prudence in these matters as 
well as courage. There are limits to our re- 
sources. There are boundaries to our mira- 
cles. The fondest hope of our adversaries is 
that we shall defeat ourselves not only 
through disunity but through overexertion 
and through collapse from our own exhaus- 
tion. That suicide would be the greatest 
possible “disservice to a free world.” 

Those who count upon this sinister ex- 
pectation are going to be disappointed. We 
shall match our ideals to our abilities. I 
remind you that Congress wrote this specific 
mandate into the Marshall pian. 

It wrote another important mandate—and 
again candor, this time with our friends 
abroad, is elementary wisdom. It said that 
our cooperation under the Marshall plan 
shall be continuously contingent upon self- 
help and mutual aid among the 16 partici- 
pa*ing nations in Western Europe. That, 
too, means precisely what it says. Our over- 
riding aim is not to contain Russia, Our 
purpose is not to Americanize Europe. Our 
objective is to return Europe to the Euro- 
peans—and take them off the dole. When 
this is done, our objective is to retire from 
a Europe which has reestablished itself. 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 95, pt. 12, p. 
A75.) 


What a mockery, I say it with no dis- 
respect to the memory of Arthur Van- 
denberg, what a mockery administration 
projects of indefinitely e: ended aid to 
Europe and administration rebukes of 
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“howls about bankruptcy” make o* this 
purpose and expectation expressed by 
Senator Vandenberg in 1948. 

In his inaugural address on January 
20, 1949, President Truman proposed his 
now-famous five-point international 
program, Following is Senator Vanden- 
berg’s comment: 

I cannot pass judgment on the balance 
of his new aid programs until I know more 
concretely what he has in mind. 

I suggest, however, that we perfect exist- 
ing plans before starting any new ones. The 
President himself says there are limits to 
our resources. I underscore that warning. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 95, pt. 1, p. 
1339.) 


Obviously Mr. Truman, in Detroit, for- 
got even the professed admonition of 
caution he himself uttered in 1949. 

In a Lincoln Day address in Detroit 
February 10, 1949, Senator Vandenberg 
had this to say: 


The state of the Union is relatively good. 
But it could slide from pretty good to pretty 
bad if the administration should really try 
to do all the new things and raise all the new 
taxes necessary to meet all the new expendi- 
tures and to mobilize all the new bureau- 
crats required by all the new promises made 
in the recent Democratic blitz. You couldn't 
possibly pay for the recent Democratic na- 
tional platform with a budget of less than 
$60,000,000,000 a year; and you couldn't run 
that kind of a country except with all your 
economic freedoms in a strait-jacket. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, vol. 95, pt. 12, p. A733.) 


Well? 

During debate in the Senate on exten- 
sion of the European recovery program, 
March 24, 1949, Senator Vandenberg 
said: 


I think the Senator’s |Mr. JENNER] very 
excellent statement is totally persuasive in 
its warning to every Member of the Congress 
that there is a limit to American resources, 
and that it is impossible for us to take on 
unlimited responsibilities and obligations, 
Iremind * * °* the Senator * * ° 
that before ECA was ever projected, I hap- 
pened to be chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and I declined even to 
touch it until the President of the United 
States had appointed a special commission, 
representing the highest type of economic 
brains in the United States, to report upon 
what we could “wisely and safely’’—those 
are the two quoted words—do in respect to 
a European recovery program, in view of the 
necessity for consulting our own permanent 
solvency. 


To be sure, Senator Vandenberg 
warned of the infinitely greater price 
that we would pay if we failed to prevent 
a war when we could have prevented it. 
Yet, he did not offer this consideration 
as a justification for indifference to ex- 
travagance or to the dangers of in- 
solvency. He said: 

I have to agree with him [Senator JENNER] 
that this should be a time when we should 
undertake to cut every expenditure that can 
possibly be cut in the Government of the 
United States, for the sake of our own 
economy. * * ® 

Despite everything I have said in this col- 
logquy, I would start with the proposition 
that an insolvent America would be the 
greatest disservice which we could render to 
the hopes of humankind for 20 centuries to 
come. (CONGRESSIONAL RECorRD, vol. 95, pt. 3, 
pp. 3100, 3101.) 
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And to Senator JENNER’s statement: 


There is a limit to the bottom of the well 
of America’s wealth and economic health— 


Senator Vandenberg replied— 


I underwrite that conclusion myself (p. 
3101). 


Addressing himself to foreign guests 
attending the dinner given by the Over- 
seas Writers of Washington, September 
15, 1949, Senator Vandenberg said in the 
principal speech of the evening: 

No matter what our cooperative disposi- 
tion or our self-interest, there are definite 
limits to the American resources which we 
can safely invest in foreign aid. Recogni- 
tion of this fact is as important to you as it 
is to us because our unweakened strength 
is a common asset for us all. These limits 
must not and will not be overreached. 

Even though this were not true, there are 
definite limits to the practical utility and 
wisdom of external aid because it must not 
drift into a permanent reliance. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, vol. 95, pt. 16, p. A5755.) 


Finally, in his last communication on 
the subject of foreign aid, written March 
24, 1950, to Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator Paul G. Hoffman, in con- 
nection with the second anniversary of 
ECA, Senator Vandenberg offered this 
wise counsel in the light of the rapidly 
worsening far-eastern situation: 

We confront increasingly obvious limita- 
tions upon the domestic resources which we 
can safely and wisely commit to over-all for- 
eign aid. Furthermore, these resources can 
no longer ignore or minimize the impact of 
Communist aggression in the Far East. This 
is not your problem, but the problem of the 
Congress and the Executive. These are es- 
sential subjects for judicial congressional 
survey, in the same factual spirit which must 
con‘inue to strive to put our country first 
in our considerations. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, March 27, 1950.) 


Let me briefly sum up the facts and 
the record. 

The hope which Senator Vandenberg 
entertained, and to which he devoted 
his energies, is expressed in these words 
from his address at the University of 
Michigan, November 3, 1947: 

I raise the fervent prayer that we may ever 
strive for an ainpartisan American foreign 
policy —not Republican, not Democratic, but 
American—which substantially unites our 
people at the water's edge in behalf of peace 
with justice and liberty under law. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 93, pt. 13, p. A4176.) 


The record—based on Senator Van- 
denberg’s own repeated testimony—dis- 
closes that the actual scope of this so- 
called bipartisan foreign policy was very 
limited, that it did not apply to China 
and far-eastern policy despite Vanden- 
berg’s persistent effort t~ secure its ap- 
plication to this area of foreign policy, 
and that Senator Vandenberg repeatedly 
repudiated administration policy in this 
area. 

The record—based on Senator Van- 
denberg’s own testimony—is that this 
administration failure to accept an in- 
clusive application of bipartisanism ap- 
plied to those issues and developments 
which led directly to our unconstitu- 
tional involvement in Korea. 
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The record—based on Senator Van- 
denberg’s repeated testimony and ac- 
tions—is that he clearly and insistently 
affirmed that bipartisanism did not 
negate the right and duty of debate, dis- 
sent or even major controversy, and that 
foreign policy, in his view, is a legiti- 
mate subject of partisan contest if there 
is deep division. 

The record—based on Senator Van- 
denberg’s own testimony and indict- 
ment—is that the President and the 
Democratic leadership in Cougress, com- 
pletely violated and repudiated the let- 
ter and spirit of bipartisanism by their 
conduct during and following the 1948 
presidential campaign. 

The record, based on Senator Vanden- 
berg’s own repeated testimony, is that 
the concern for national solvency in 
connection with foreign aic, which con- 
cern now provokes the abusive tirades 
of the President of the United States, 
was constant and fundamental in Sen- 
ator Vandenberg’s concept and practice 
of bipartisanism. 

In view of this record, I cannot share 
the aspirations of those who urge a “re- 
turn” to a bipartisan foreign policy. 
What they propose is, in reality, a return 
to what, by the record, never existed on 
a broad and inclusive basis. 

I believe it is our responsibility, as 
Americans and Republicans, instead to 
clarify and sharpen the critical issues 
which have been created by the admin- 
istration bungling and blundering—with 
a view to a resolution of those issues by 
the voters. 

Of course the administration will con- 
tinue its attempts to brand this as 
“sordid efforts to make political gains by 
Stirring up fear and distrust of our 
foreign policy.” I believe, however, that 
this clarifying and sharpening of issues 
is the way in which the Republican 
Party can most effectively serve the 
American people. 

I believe that it is our responsibility to 
take the lead in formulating a foreign 
policy which will represent the intelli- 
gent and enlightened national self-in- 
terest to which Senator Vandenberg was 
so earnestly dedicated. 

I subscribe, wholeheartedly, to the two 
propositions Arthur Vandenberg stated 
so forcefully and succinctly: 

Foreign policy is a legitimate subject of 
frank debate by our citizens. Foreign policy 
belongs to the people. It is a legitimate 


subject of partisan contest if there is a deep 
division, 


And: 

These are essential subjects of judicial 
congressional— 

And I add, public— 


survey, in the same factual spirit which 
must continue to strive to put our country 
first in our considerations, 


As Americans and Republicans we will 
best serve the Nation by acceptance and 
firm adherence to these principles. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gen‘*leman yield? 

i yield. 


Mr. SHAFS 
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Mr. BROWNSON. I compliment the 
gentleman on the research he has made 
which serves to bring back in true per- 
spective the history and policies of a 
really great American. I think the gen- 
tleman is to be complimented on the re- 
search he has done. 

Mr.SHAFER. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no opposition to this bill that I know of, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 1227, to amend further 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
construction of experimental subma- 
rines, and for other purposes,” be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object and I shall not ob- 
ject—I know that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs!, as well as the 
Members of the House share my un- 
qualified support for H. R. 1227 and re- 
mind him a review, though it be in gen- 
eralities, of the tremendous defensive 
and offensive job done by our subma- 
rines in the last war, over and under 
the seas, will amply bespeak our readi- 
ness to provide the requirements of this 
measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso con- 
tained in the act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the construction of experimental sub- 
marines, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 16, 1947 (61 Stat, 96, chap. 69), as 
amended by the act of August 8, 1949 (63 
Stat. 577, chap. 405), is further amended 
by deleting “841,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$45,600,000.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “$45,600,000” and 
insert “$50,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, as has been previously 
stated, this bill is not controversial. It 
is a measure for the construction of two 
experimental submarines. 

Under an act passed in 1947, the Con- 
gress authorized the construction of two 
submarines at a maximum cost of $30,- 
000,000. When it was before the com- 
mittee at that time it was not in the 
advanced planning stage. It came to the 
committee with no limitation. An ar- 


bitrary limit of $30,000,000 was placed 
using wartime cost and lacking detailed 
design data. 

When it came into the advanced plan- 
ning stage, they found they had a wealth 
of information which had been accumu- 
lated during the last World War, as well 
as other scientific information, obtained 
from subsequent research and it was, 
therefore, found necessary to request the 
Congress to raise the authorization. At 
that time the limitation was raised to 
$45,600,000, based upon an estimate pre- 
pared prior to the Korean war. 

The Navy Department came back to 
the committee and asked that that sum 
be raised to some $48,130,000. They 
stated that these two submarines were 
to be the most advanced prototypes. 
They were to include all of the study 
and advance that their scientific re- 
search had made in undersurface war- 
fare including the latest devices, weap- 
ons and equipment. The committee was 
unanimous in the feeling that the bill 
should be passed, and placed the limi- 
tation at $50,000,000, in case there should 
be some fluctuation. 

The necessity for this last increase 
is due to the fact that the Navy has made 
additional design changes, costing ap- 
proximately $3,270,000. In order to ac- 
celerate the program, as time is a vital 
element, there will be an increase of 
$2,140,000. Since April 1949 they have 
experienced a 12-percent increase in the 
cost of shipbuilding material and a 4.7 
increase in the cost of shipbuilding labor. 
This has resulted in an increase in the 
estimated material and labor cost of 
approximately $1,520,000, bringing the 
total to approximately $48,130,000. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on having in- 
troduced this bill. I think he agrees 
with all of us that the money which we 
spend for research in this particular field 
pays dividends in lives saved. 

Mr. SASSCER. I thank the gentle- 
man. That is particularly true in the 
submarine field. It is hoped that these 
two submarines coming out as prototypes 
will be of immeasurable help both as 
a contribution to immediate defense, but 
also as a basis for further development 
in this field. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I would remind 
the gentleman that a great deal of the 
experimental work being carried on at 
this time is carried on in the district 
which I have the honor to represent. 
The job speaks well for the skill and 
the intelligence of all those who par- 
ticipated in this program. 

Mr. SASSCER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I also want to 
congratulate my colleague from Mary- 
land on the introduction of this bill and 
to state that in the years the gentle- 











man from Maryland has served in this 
body, during which we have both served 
together, the people of the gentleman's 
district are justified in being proud not 
only of the ability and the constructive 
work he has done, but also of the cour- 
ageous leadership and representation the 
gentleman has always given the people 
of his district and the country. 

Mr. SASSCER. I thank my majority 
leader. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SASSCER. I yield to the acting 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the gentleman also. 
This is a very important bill, in my 
judgment. We hope that out of this 
program of constructing these proto- 
type submarines we can get a submarine 
far better than anything that at present 
exists in the world. Should that be ac- 
complished it would be money well 
spent. I would like to compliment the 
gentleman for bringing the bill here to 
us today. 

Mr. SASSCER. I thank my friend 
from Louisiana. As the gentleman 
from Louisiana just stated, that is the 
primary purpose of the bill. It is work 
in a very important field. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a provision in 
the Japan peace-draft treaty that is 
liable to be extremely dangerous to the 
international security of the United 
States. 

The State Department has announced 
that the peace conference with Japan 
will be held at San Francisco beginning 
on September 4. It will be attended by 
some 50 nations, most of whom were 
nominally only at war with Japan. 
China, which fought Japan even before 
the United States went in the war, is 
not invited to attend the Sean Francisco 
Peace Conference. 

The draft of the peace treaty is the 
work of Mr. John Foster Dulles, special 
assistant to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson. It has been submitted to dif- 
ferent countries for comments and rec- 
ommendations. So far the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Burma, and India have sent 
in protests and proposals which would 
alter basically some of the outstanding 
features of the treaty. 

Nationalist China, under President 
Chiang Kai-shek, protested against her 
noninvitation to the peace conference. 
Soviet Russia, as is her wont, although 
invited, is putting up all sorts of diffi- 
culties and technicalities against the 
treaty, but the conference will go on 
without Soviet Russia’s presence. 

The draft treaty is long and compli- 
cated. An able lawyer and experienced 
diplomat, Mr. Dulles, helped by his dep- 
uty, Mr. John M. Allison, has produced 
a generally satisfactory draft as the 
basis of discussion. They deserve com- 
mendation and congratulation. 

A point was raised in an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post by Mr. 
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Vicente Villamin, Filipino lawyer, 
writer, and economist, that deserves 
close study because it involves the stra- 
tegic and political position of the United 
States in the entire Pacific Ocean area. 
The point revolves around the draft 
treaty provision which empowers Japan 
to select which China, Nationalist or 
Communist, with which to enter into her 
treaty of peace. 

That provision looks simple and inno- 
cent enough, but if thought through to 
its logical conclusion will be found to 
have the most unexpected result that 
would be adverse to the best interests 
of the United States and other free 
countries in Asia. 

Here is how the situation will shape up 
as depicted by Mr. Villamin. It is ex- 
pected that Japan will select Communist 
China with which to negotiate her treaty 
of peace because she controls most of 
the Chinese territory and Japan wants 
to start trading with her. The countries 
like Britain, India, Russia, and her satel- 
lite countries which have recognized 
Communist China would want Japan to 
enter that treaty with Communist 
China. The United Nations still recog- 
nizes Nationalist China as the legitimate 
government of China. 

What will happen when Japan negoti- 
ates her peace treaty with Communist 
China? The answer is it will put 
Nationalist China out of the picture. 
Communist China will gain more pres- 
tige and soon she will take the place of 
Nationalist China in the United Nations. 
When that happens, then Formosa, 
which is now occupied by Nationalist 
China under President Chiang Kai-shek, 
will have to be turned over to Commu- 
nist China under the Cairo Declaration 
of 1943. 

Now what will happen? We are help- 
ing Chiang now to keep Formosa from 
falling into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. Gen. Douglas MacArthur stated 
that Formosa is strategically vital to us 
because if the Communists got it, even- 
tually and soon our line of defense in the 
Pacific will be pushed back from the 
western shore of the Pacific Ocean to 
our own Pacific coast—Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff declared also that Formosa must 
be held against the Communists at any 
cost. And now even Secretary Acheson 
agrees with that. President Truman 
favors strongly holding Formosa. In 
other words, there is unanimity in the 
United States in faver of keeping For- 
mosa off the clutches of the Communists, 

And yet the draft treaty prepared by 
Mr. Dulles, unwittingly perhaps, will help 
powerfully to turn over Formosa to the 
Communists by operation of diplomacy 
and treaty. 

When the Communists, once recog- 
nized by the United Nations as the legiti- 
mate government of China, ask for the 
return of Formosa under the Cairo dec- 
laration, would not that request make it 
most embarrassing for the United States 
to continue helping the Nationalists in 
holding that island? Would it not have 
the direct effect of stopping all United 

States aid, both military and economic, 
to Nationalist Formosa? And, finally, 
would it not mean the upsetting of our 
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strategic position in the whole Pacific 
area? 

That is the tremendous meaning, in its 
last analysis, of the provision in the 
Japan draft treaty empowering Japan to 
decide with which China, Communist or 
Nationalist, to negotiate her treaty of 
peace. There must be a remedy for this. 
It must not be permitted to happen. 

This whole matter concerns the vital 
interests of the United States first and 
foremost. But it will also concern the 
security and welfare of other countries 
which are allied with the United States 
in the fight against international com- 
munism. 

If Formosa becomes Communist the 
Philippines, which we are committed to 
defend against external Communist 
aggression, will be exposed to Communist 
infiltration and invasion in the same way 
as it was invaded successfully by Japan 
from Formosa. And so will Indonesia 
be ¢xposed. 

Japan, which is expected to cooperate 
with the United States and other free 
nations in resistance to the Communists, 
will be isolated and cut off from the 
democratic nation front. And so will 
southeast Asia. 

Today the western Pacific defense line 
of the United States extends from 
Alaska, Japan, Okinawa, Formosa, to 
the Philippines. Cut out Formosa from 
that chain and the chain is broken to 
pieces. Our Pacific defense line will be 
pushed back eventually to our own 
Pacific coast. 

This situation is very vital to the se- 
curity of the United States. It cannot, 
it must not, be permitted to remain a 
danger to us. The draft treaty is capa- 
ble of creating that danger. The Amer- 
ican people will not permit that to take 
place when they come to know the mean- 
ing of giving Japan the power to select 
Communist China with which to make 
her treaty of peace. 

When Japan, as she would be free to 
select Communist China, enters into a 
treaty with that.China, the two countries 
might become closer to each other than 
Japan would be to the United States. 
That is both a possibility and a proba- 
bility. The whole question needs can- 
vassing closely and carefully. Mr. Villa- 
min should be commended for bringing 
it up. His article in the Washington 
Post should be read and digested by all 
Members of Congress. The article fol- 
lows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of July 
28, 1951] 
JAPAN PEACE TREATY: GIMMICKS OVER CHINA 
(By Vicente Villamin) 

After more than a year's preparatory work, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, special assistant to 
Secretary of State Acheson, has presented a 
draft treaty of peace with Japan. It is not 
yet final and is still open to comments and 
suggestions by interested governments and 
presumably also by the public. 

The 50 nations which declared war against 
Japan, including Russia but not China, 
have been invited by the United States to 
an international conference at San Francisco 
commencing on September 4 to end formally 
the state of war with Japan and to agree on 
the terms of peace. 

To date only 3 countries have registered 
opposition to the draft treaty. They are Rus- 
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sia, the Philippines, and Nationalist China, 
Each of them has different grounds for op- 
position and they are acting separately. 
Their respective positions may be stated as 
follows: 

1. Russia is against the whole treaty be- 
cause it is not hard and resirictive enough 
on Japan and, further, it is not written by 
herself or jointly by the United States, Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, and Communist China. 
She is expected to boycott the peace confer- 
ence, Communist China, following Russia's 
example, is opposed to the treaty. But if 
she comes out from under the Russian hyp- 
nosis long enough to study the draft treaty, 
she will find it to her interest not to oppose 
it, for she could enter into a bilateral agree- 
ment with Japan under its provisions if 
Japan consented, as she probably would. 

Whether Russia signs the Japan peace 
treaty or not, she has already received valu- 
able concessions for her 6-day war with 
Japan. Mr. Dulles said in a speech that after 
the Japanese surrender the Russians moved 
into Manchuria, Port Arthur, Dairen, North 
Korea, South Sakhalin and the Kurile and 
Habomai islands, thus cashing in on a 
formal belligerency that had lasted 6 days. 
In Manchuria they acquired not only Japa- 
nese industrial investments valued at $1,800,- 
000,000, but vast amounts of Japanese arma- 
ments and ammunition dumps. These lat- 
ter were turned over to the Chinese Red 
armies in direct violation of the explicit 
agreement to give military supplies only to 
the Nationalist Government. The Red 
armies in China, thus immensely strength- 
ened, then began to win victories over the 
Nationalist Government.” 

2. The Philippines is not opposed to the 
entire treaty, but chiefly to the inadequacy 
of its provisions regarding payment of mon- 
etary reparations by Japan. Article 14 of 
the draft treaty admits in principle Japan's 
obligation to pay reparations, but at the 
same time makes the categorical statement 
that she is not in a position to make any 
payment. This provision rules out the rea- 
sonable possibility that Japan in the years 
to come may acquire the capacity to pay 
reparations in amounts within reason. 

What is the remedy? There should be 
some technical body like the Dawes Com- 
mission, which cetermined Germany’s ca- 
pacity to pay after World War I. Such a 
commission could resolve the question of 
Japan's capacity to pay episodically. 

Under the treaty, technical service with 
compensation of Japanese technicians, ad- 
visers, and industrial ‘acilities is offered to 
the Philippines. That cannot be considered 
as a concession on the part of Japan be- 
cause Filipinos would prefer American and 
other foreign technicians and advisers. They 
would not ship raw materials to Japan for 
processing, but would try and process them 
locally themselves, thus carrying out their 
program of industrialization and avoiding 
the revival of the Japanese “coprosperity 
sphere” under which Japan would receive the 
lion’s share of benefits. 

The difference of the position of the Phil- 
ippines from that of the United States on 
reparations should be noted. The separate, 
self-governing Philippine Commonwealth 
had no quarrel with Japan, but being under 
the sovereignty of the United States she was 
involved in the war when the latter was at- 
tacked by Japan. She made common cause 
with the United States and fought the Japa- 
nese enemy as best she could. She became a 
battleground, while the United States did 
not. She was devastated and many lives were 
lost. 

The United States can afford to be gener- 
ous and magnanimous to Japan, but the 

hilippines cannot. It is only proper and 
just that Japan should be made to pay both 
compensatory and punitive damages in the 
form of reparations. 
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3. There are two Chinas, Nationalist and 
Communist. The former is still recognized 
by the United States and many other nations 
as the legitimate government of China, while 
the latter has the recognition of Russia and 
her satellites, Great Britain, and India. 
Neither China has been invited to attend 
the peace conference. 

Nationalist China naturally is humiliated 
over not being invited to the peace con- 
ference, for it was that China which fought 
the war against Japan and helped the Allies 
to whip her. She will be more humiliated 
when she realizes that under the draft treaty, 
Japan is in a position practically to put 
her out of legal existence. This result would 
have also the most adverse effect on the 
political and strategic position of the United 
States in the entire Pacific area. 

This is how that astounding situation will 
come about. The draft treaty gives Japan 
the right to choose which China to negotiate 
her treaty of peace with. It is generally 
expected that she will choose Communist 
China, which now controls most of China 
territory, for she wants to revive her trade 
with that country. Those countries which 
have recognized Communist China would 
want Japan to deal with her. 

If Japan concludes her treaty with that 
China such action would virtually mean 
(1) recognition of the Communist govern- 
ment, (2) the acquiescence of treaty signers 
to the position of Communist China as 
“legalized” by Japan, and (3) enhanced pres- 
tige and popularity for Communist China 
which will serve her well when the General 
Assembly of the United Nations decides 
which China should be represented in that 
world organization. In other words, the 
action of Japan ‘is bound to have the tre- 
mendous actual and psychological effect of 
putting Communist China forward as the 
legitimate government of China. That would 
be the beginning of the end of Nationalist 
China. 

Once Communist China is substituted for 
Nationalist China in the United Nations, she 
can rightly demand that Formosa be ceded 
to her as provided in the Cairo Declaration of 
1943, which was signed by President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek and subsequently by 
Premier Stalin. It is certain that Chiang 
will not honor the demand to give up For- 
mosa to the Communists and he will fight 
with his 500,000 men supported by the more 
than 7,000,000 people of Formosa. The 
United Nations would be embarrassed if it 
helped the Communists and it would he 
embarrassed if it did not. 

But it is the United States that would be 
placed in the most disadvantageous position 
of all once it were determined that Formosa 
should go to Communist China. She would 
be morally and legally prevented from aiding 
Nationalist China in resisting Communist 
invasion of Formosa. If she did not aid 
Formosa sufficiently and that island fell in 
the hands of the Communists, the position 
of the United States in the entire Pacific 
area would be greatly weakened, her west- 
ern Pacific defense perimeter extending from 
Alaska to the Philippines, with Formosa as a 
vital link, would be broken, the new Japan 
would be isolated from the democratic line- 
up, and the rhilippines would be danger- 
ously exposed to Communist infiltration and 
invasion. 

What is the remedy? Several might be 
suggested, but if Nationalist China could not 
be admitted as a regular member of the peace 
conference for some overpowering reason, 
then one possible remedy is to have a provi- 
sion putting off the negotiation of a Japan- 
China treaty until the status of Nationalist 
China is more specifically defined. After all, 
most of the expected trade of Japan with 
Communist China will fall under the ban 
of the United Nations embargo. 
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(Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a newspaper article.) 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ARMED SERVICES RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 358 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1180) to facilitate the per- 
formance of research and development work 
by and on behalf of the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
A* the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopt- 
ed and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 358 makes in order the bill 
(H. R. 1180) to facilitate the perform- 
ance of research and development work 
by and on behalf of the Department of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

The bill was unanimously reported 
from the great Committee on Armed 
Services, and its very able and efficient 
chairman the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson] so thoroughly convinced 
the membership of my Committee on 
Rules that it, too, voted to report this 
rule unanimously. And while there is 1 
hour of debate allowed on this rule, I 
fecl certain it will not be utilized. As for 


myself, realizing thas Members have so — 


many important matters to attend to, I 
shall not detain them. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], a 
member of the Committee on Rules, and 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill we have before us now 
is important. I am sorry it is called 
up at a time when we have so few Mem- 
bers present, because it is of sufficient 
importance that we ought to have a 
thorough look at its contents. Iam go- 
ing to support the bill. I do want to 
point out that the bill does set up and 
let each one of the Secretaries in the 
departments have their own advisory 
committees as far as scientific develop- 
ments are concerned. Each Secretary 
shall appoint an advisory committee. 
There is no limit to the number of com- 
mittees; there is no limit to the number 
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of $50-a-day men they may put on the 
payroll. I was under the impression 
that we had unification of the armed 
services. I have been under that im- 
pression for some time. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. The members of these 
advisory committees will not be on the 
payroll. They will be allowed so much 
per day when they are called upon to 
perform duties. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes; let 
me quote from the bill: 

Each of the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments is hereby authorized to establish 
such advisory committees or panels as may 
be necessary for the conduct of the research 
and development activities of his depart- 
ment. 


And on page 2 it says that they may 
be paid up to $50 for each day of serv- 
ice, as determined by the appointing 
authority. 

I submit to you if we are going to have 
unification we do not need three separate 
advisory committees, one for each Secre- 
tary, with a large group of people, we do 
not know how many there will be, at $50 
a day advising upon scientific matters. 

I am willing to support this bill, but I 
want to point these things out. I think 
it is bai procedure. If we are going to 
have unification of the armed services 
we ought to say that there shall be one 
advisory committee on scientific re- 
search. Of course, no advance is ever 
made in the country unless we do have 
research and examination of things. 
After all, research is nothing more than 
inquiring and asking questions of the 
unknown and seeking the answers. But 
here we are making it possible for the 
three Secretaries of the Armed Forces to 
use specialists and all working along the 
same lines without coordination. 

In my own memory I do not know of 
any great scientific advance that has 
been made by the Government, certainly 
not in medicine and in any scientific 
field in which I am acquainted. The 
Government itself has never made one 
contribution to society in that respect 
and I doubt very much if they have 
in the military field. Your great ad- 
vance in medicine comes in scientific 
performance when freemen with free 
minds can go out and explore into the 
unknown, find and come up with the 
answer. That is where the progress has 
been made. When freemen become fet- 
tered by Government regulations, as I 
am afraid they will under this bill, no 
progress is made. I think you have to 
have some scientific men, but you have to 
take them from private life, not from 
Government. Of course, these men who 
are on the Government payroll do not 
get extra pay. However, I am sure that 
advance in science, and scientific attain- 
ment, under this type of bill will come 
from industry, not by Government effort. 
It has always been true that every time 
the Government lays its cold and clammy 
hand on scientific development then 
progress stops. The great advance in the 
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past comes with the minimum of inter- 

ference by the Government. The scien- 

tific mind does not perform when re- 
stricted by red tape. 

I realize there are other things in the 
bill besides the matter of the appoint- 
ment or the establishment of advisory 
committees, and I have no objection to 

hem. I do hope that when the bill is 
adopted perhaps these three Secretaries 
can get together and will not have three 
advisory committees and a lot of people 
on the payroll at $50 a day doing the 
same work. Do we have unification of 
the Armed Forces when you permit the 
three Secretaries, and probably we will 
have a fourth in the Marine Corps set- 
up, having advisory committees doing 
the same work? There ought to be unity 
and a complete exchange of ideas. Right 
now in Washington—England, Canada, 
France and the United States are trying 
to standardize their small arms. That 
is all to the good. 

I would like this bill better if all the 
Secretaries had their scientific commit- 
tees under one umbrella and their work 
coordinated—it would save the taxpayers 
money. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENpDs]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of inquiring of 
the majority leader if he can at this 
time inform the House as to the pro- 
gram for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be glad to. 

On Monday we will take up the Con- 
sent Calendar. There will also be two 
suspensions. One is H. R. 4288, inter- 
state compacts, Texas and Louisiana, 
and the other is H. R. 3830, geomagnetic 
station construction. I understand that 
that bill would have been considered by 
unanimous consent except for the fact 
that it slightly exceeded the amount that 
the screening committee felt should not 
be passed by unanimous consent. 

On Tuesday there will be the call of 
the Private Calendar. 

Wednesday, and for the remainder of 
the week, we will take up the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill, 1952. 

There are primaries in Mississippi and 
Virginia on Tuesday, and of course, we 
have an understanding that on those 
days no roll ealls will be had. The only 
business on that day will be the call of 
the Private Calendar. 

Conference reports, of course, may be 
brought up at any time, but none will 
be brought up on Monday or Tuesday. 
I make that statement so that the Mem- 
bers of the House can govern themselves 
accordingly. 

Any further program or change in 
program, of course, for next week, will 
be announced as soon as possible later 
on. 

Mr. ARENDS. Is it the hope to finish 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, yes, because 
the week after next we expect to have 
the ECA authorization bill up. With 
the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill and the ECA appropriation bill, 
which ought to follow quickly, out of the 
way, Gaylight can be seen for some 3-day 
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recesses. I do not know how many, and 
I cannot make any promises, but I have 
been driving for it since last January. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is the best ray 
of sunshine I have had for a long time, 
and I think that goes for all the Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no opposition to this bill, so I ask unani- 
mous consent that we waive the terms 
of the resolution requiring us to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union and that in lieu 
thereof the bill be printed at this point, 
and be considered in the House under the 
5-minute rule. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KELLEY of Pennsylvania). Is there ob- 
jection to the request to the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That each of the Secre- 
taries of the military departments is hereby 
authorized to establish such advisory com- 
mittees or panels as may be necessary for 
the conduct of the research and development 
activities of his department, and to employ 
such part-time advisory personnel as they 
may deem necessary in carrying out such 
activities. Persons holding other offices or 
positions under the United States for which 
they receive compensation, while serving as 
members of such committees, shall receive 
no additional compensation for such serv- 
ice. Other members of such committees and 
other part-time advisory personnel so em- 
ployed may serve without compensation or 
may receive compensation at a rate not to 
exceed $50 for each day of service, as deter- 
mined by the appointing authority. 

Service of an individual as a member of 
any such advisory committee, or in any other 
part-time capacity for a department here- 
under, shall not be considered as service 
bringing such individual within the provi- 
sions of sections 281, 283, or 284 of title 18, 
United States Code, unless the act of such 
individual, which by such section is made 
unlawful when performed by an individual 
referred to in such section, is with respect 
to any particular matter which directly in- 
volves a department which such person is 
advising or in which such department is 
directly interested. The provisions of the 
act of July 12, 1870 (Revised Statutes, 3679), 
as amended, shall not apply to the accept- 
ance of voluntary service of any member of 
any committee or panel authorized by this 
section. 

Sec. 2. No provision of law prohibiting em- 
ployment of or payment of compensation or 
expenses to any person not a citizen of the 
United States shall apply to any expert, sci- 
entific, technical, or professional person 
whose appointment or employment in con- 
nection with the research and development 
activities of the military departments is de- 
termined by the Secretary concerned to be 
necessary. 

Sec, 3. Contracts of the military depart- 
ments for services and use of facilities for 
research or development may be made for a 
term not to exceed 5 years, and may be 
extended for an additional period not to 
exceed 5 years, subject to the availability of 
appropriations therefor. 

Sec. 4. Any contract to the military depart- 
ments for research or development, or both, 
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may provide for the acquisition or construc- 
tion by, or furnishing to, the contractor of 
such research, developmental, or test facili- 
ties and equipment as may be determined 
by the Secre ary concerned to be necessary 
for the performance thereof. Such research, 
developmental, or test facilities and equip- 
ment, including specialized housing therefor, 
may be acquired or constructed at Govern- 
ment expense, and may be furnished to the 
contractor by lease, loan, or sale at fair 
value, and with or without reimbursement 
to the Government for the use thereof: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this 
subsection shall be deemed to authorize new 
construction or improvements having gen- 
eral utility: Provided further, That nothing 
contained herein shall be deemed to au- 
thorize the installation or construction of 
facilities on property not owned by the Gov- 
ernment which would not be readily remov- 
able or separable without unreasonable ex- 
pense or unreasonable loss of value, unless 
adequate provision is made in the contract 
for (1) reimbursement to the Government 
of the fair value of such facilities upon the 
completion or termination of the contract, 
or within a reasonable time thereafter, or 
(2) an option in the Government to acquire 
the underlying land, or (3) such other pro- 
visions as will in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary concerned be adequate to protect 
the Government’s interest in such facilities: 
And provided further, That all moneys aris- 
ing from sales or reimbursement under this 
section shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts, except to the extent 
otherwise authorized by law with respect to 
contractor-acquired property. 

Sec. 5. With the approval of the Secretary 
concerned, any contract of the military de- 
partments for research or development, or 
both, may provide that the Government 
will indemnify the contractor against either 
or both of the following, to the extent that 
they arise out of the direct performance of 
said contract and are not compensated by 
insurance or otherwise: (1) Liability on ac- 
count of claims (including reasonable ex- 
penses of litigation or settlement of such 
claims) by third persons, including em- 
ployees of the contractor, for death, bodily 
injury, or loss of or damage to property, 
arising as a result of a risk defined in the 
contract to be unusually hazardous: Pro- 
vided, That any contract so providing shall 
also contain appropriate provisions for notice 
to the Government of suits or actions filed 
or claims made, against the contractor, with 
respect to any alleged liability for such 
death, bodily injury, or loss of or damage to 
property, and for control of or assistance in 
the defense of any such suit, action, or 
claims, by the Government, at its election; 
and (2) loss of or damage to property of 
the contractor arising as a result of a risk 
defined in the contract to be unusually haz- 
ardous: And provided further, That no pay- 
ment shall be made by the Government 
under authority of this section unless the 
amount thereof shall first have been certified 
to be just and reasonable by the Secretary 
concerned or by an official of the depart- 
ment designated for such purpose by the 
Secretary. Any such payment may be made, 
with the approval of the Secretary con- 
cerned, out of any funds obligated for the 
performance of such contract or out of funds 
available for research and development work 
and not otherwise obligated; or out of any 
funds appropriated by the Congress for the 
making of such payments. 

Sec. 6. Each of the Secretaries of the mill- 
tary department is authorized to prescribe, 
with the approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense and of the Comptroller General of the 
United States, regulations for his depart- 
ment stating the extent to which vouchers 
for funds expended under any contract for 
research or development, or both, shall be 
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subject to itemization, substantiation, or 
certification prior to payment, without regard 
to the limitations of other laws relating to 
the expenditure of public funds and account- 
ing therefor. 

Sec. 7. Each of the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments is authorized to arrange for 
the publication of scientific and technical 
information resulting from the research and 
development activities of his department, 
so as to further the full dissemination of 
information of scientific value consistent 
with the national interest without regard to 
the provisions of section 87 of the act of 
January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 662), as amended, 
or of section 2 of the act of June 30, 1906 
(34 Stat. 762), as amended. 

Sec. 8. Each of the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments is authorized to delegate 
any authority provided by this act to the 
Under Secretary or any Assistant Secretary 
of his department and, except the authority 
under the second pro” iso in section 4 hereof, 
the said Secretaries may delegate any au- 
thority provided by this act to the chiefs of 
the technical services, bureaus, or offices and 
to one assistant to each such chief. The 
power to negotiate, execute, and administer 
contracts for research or development, or 
both, may be further delegated, subject to 
the provisions of any other applicable law. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is designed to 
coordinate and unify the efforts of the 
Department of Defense in the field of 
research and development. It does four 
particular and important things: First 
of all, it gives to the several Secretaries 
of the Department of Defense the Pow- 
er and the legal right to employ any in- 
dividual skilled in the particular field of 
science in which there is a desired devel- 
opment. 

In answer to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Nebraska, this bill accom- 
plishes exactly and definitely what he 
obviously misunderstands in his read- 
ing of it. It means that the greatest sci- 
entists in any field, without limitation, 
can be employed as advisers by the De- 
partment of Defense in the development 
of that specific science. I think that is 
what the gentleman objected to. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No, I am 
not objecting to that at all. I think that 
is a very fine part of the bill. The gen- 
tleman said in his opening statement that 
it was designed to unify the departments, 
I claim that when you have three Sec- 
retaries, each one with the right and 
power and authority to establish advis- 
ory committees or panels, and to set up 
advisory boards, there is no unification, 
even though you may say there is. When 
you have three men doing the same 
work, setting up the same panels, hiring 
the same experts, then I claim that that 
is not unification of the armed forces. I 
wish it were. Does the gentleman think 
it is? You have three bosses. How can 
you do it? 

Mr. HEBERT. What this bill does 
is to write into law that which is already 

the practice under the Unification Act. 
Let the gentleman not confuse himself in 
the idea that these three Secretaries will 
be duplicating their efforts. It means 
that the three Secretaries are able to 
obtain the services of the highest scien- 
tific skill known in this country, or for- 
eign assistance, if necessary, and they 
are able to get it, to develop the weapons 
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necessary for each individual branch of 
the service. By the farthest stretch of 
the imagination the Secretary of the 
Navy could not be expected to draw on 
a scientist in a field that is related to the 
Army or the Air Force or the develop- 
ment of airplanes if he wanted to find out 
something about a battleship. This bill 
allows the Secretaries of the Army, the 
Air Force, and the Navy to employ the 
specific specialists and experts and sci- 
entists in their particular fields. There 
is absolutely no duplication of effort. 
On the contrary, there is a concentra- 
tion and a unification of effort. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I happen 
to have some information and knowledge 
about the so-called ABC program of the 
Defense Department, that is, the Atomic 
Energy, Bacterial, and Chemical War- 
fare Division. Under this each Secre- 
tary has a division working with that 
same lethal weapon, which I think is 
absolutely necessary. But I am very 
fearful, in fact, I know they are not 
coordinating their work. I raise the 
question that if you are going to have 
unification there ought to be some co- 
ordination of that one particular field. 
We can go into the field of medicine and 
cover the whole gantlet. Men who are 
working in the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the Army tell me there is no coordina- 
tion in their bone grafting, blood trans- 
fusions, and other technical things 
where there should be absolute coordi- 
nation of the work. Here you are saying 
to the three Secretaries, “Set up your 
own division, you own division board, 
and go your own way.” I would like to 
see just what the gentleman has men- 
tioned, unification where you can bring 
these scientists all together under one 
tent, and not under three bosses. 

Mr. HEBERT. In reply to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska may I point out 
the fact that I had the privilege of being 
present at the Eniwetok atomic experi- 
ments, and I have never seen such uni- 
fication, such coordination, such cooper- 
ation, and such unity of purpose as I saw 
at Eniwetok between the three branches 
of the services, and added to that the in- 
clusion of the civilian branch. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
that is true. Iam glad to know it. But 
I would feel much better if we would say 
that the Secretary of Defense, under 
whom these Secretaries work, might 
have the authority to set up an advisory 
committee, which he is already doing 
and should do, in which he could pool 
all of these scientists under one tent, un- 
der one umbrella, instead of having three 
sets, as I know they are doing today, 
going many times in opposite directions 
and not coordinating their work. That 
is the thing I objected to. I think it is 
not in the interest of the public. 

Mr. HEBERT. I feel certain this bill 
will tend toward accomplishing the pur- 
pose which both the gentleman and I 
have in common. I am confident of it. 

The bill also provides that the Depart- 
ment of Defense shall be allowed to enter 
into long-term contracts in the field of 
research and development. The neces- 
sity for this becomes obvious when we 
realize that so many of the contracts in 
this field cannot be terminated in a short 
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time and it is necessary that they be 
spread over a longer period. In addi- 
tion, the bill also provides that the De- 
partment of Defense shall be empowered 
to employ the services of other than citi- 
zens of the United States. I think it is 
generally recognized that some of the 
great scientists of this age and day come 
from other countries. This bill allows 
them to come into the Department of 
Defense in research and development. 
The most important feature of the bill 
is that section which in effect indemni- 
fies private contractors who are con- 
tracted to the Government to conduct 
these experimental features. I may 
point out the necessity for this is point- 
ed up perhaps in the development of the 
supersonic plane by the Bell Airplane 
Co. In that particular instance it was 
impossible to indemnify a civilian test 
pilot, and an Army lieutenant was used 
to fly that ship on its first flight. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Icompliment the gen- 
tleman for doing a great job here in 
handling this bill and having it approved 
and brought to the House. It is an ex- 
tremely important bill. I recall in the 
testimony it was stated that the author- 
ity to use scientists is presently in the 
law. What is wanted now is the author- 
ity to use them in committees. They 
told us at the time this was considered 
that this would not result in the employ- 
ment of one single additional individual. 
That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. HEBERT. That is correct. The 
bill indicates no additional employment 
of individuals and no additional appro- 
priations. It is merely unifying and 
codifying the law in connection with 
present practices. There is no indictated 
expansion of personnel. 

Mr. BROOKS. I am impressed very 
much with the authority given under 
this bill to enter into long-term or long- 
range contracts for experimental work. 
In my judgment it will not only bring 
about greater results but will result in 
ereater efficiency and at far less cost to 
the Government. If anything, I would 
call this bill a bill to save money and 
render more efficient service in research 
work. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. HEBERT. The gentleman’s in- 
terpretation of the bill is correct. This 
is a bill that unties the hands of the de- 
partments and expands them in the field 
of research and development which is so 
essential and necessary in this age of 
scientific warfare. It becomes very im- 
portant that the Department of Defense 
be allowed without interference and 
without any hand-tying to continue to 
develop our weapons of war in the scien- 
tific field. Of course, No. 1 is the atomic 
bomb, recoilless weapons and infra- 
rays used in the front lines, and many 
many other weapons now on the draw- 
ing boards and in the scientific labora- 
tories. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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CONTROLLING 
THREATENING 
RITY 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 363) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4550) to provide for the con- 
trol by the United States and cooperating 
foreign nations of exports to any nation or 
combination of nations threatening the se- 
curity of the United States, including the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination, and for oth- 
er urposes. That after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
rankirg minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopt- 
ed and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3: minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown]. Pending that, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as the reading of the 
resolution disclosed, this resolution pro- 
vides for 1 hour general debate upon a 
bill sponsored by the distinguished, very 
earnest, and patriotic gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BaTTLe]. I am not going 
to take the time of the House to go into 
an extended discussion of that bill. I 
am going to leave that to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama, who 
is the author of the bill, and those other 
members of the committee who have 
joined in its sponsorship, other than to 
point out that the purpose of the bill 
is to stop the shipment of arms and other 
aid to Russia-and her satellites. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I wish to insert in the 
debate something the gentleman may 
not say. That is that the original step 
in the direction that is completed in this 
bill was taken by an amendment adopted 
on this floor, called the Mundt-Colmer 
amendment to the ECA bill in 1948. 
That was the first step attempting to 
control trade through the iron curtain. 
For fear the gentleman, in his modesty, 
forgets to mention where this idea 
started, I thought I would like to men- 
tion it. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman’s con- 
tribution is very much appreciated. 

With the hope that my remarks in 
response to the contribution of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio may not be miscon- 
strued as self-serving, I would like to go 
a little further than that and say that 
the present bill under consideration em- 
bodies but one of a number of recom- 
mendations made by the Postwar Eco- 
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nomic Policy Committee, consisting of 
some 18 Members of this House, of which 
I had the honor to be chairman. The 
other members of the committee were 
Messrs. Jere Cooper, Tennessee; Francis 
Walter, Pennsylvania: Orville Zimmer- 
man, Missouri; Jerry Voorhis, California; 
John R. Murdock, Arizona; Walter A. 
Lynch, New York; Thomas J. O’Brien, 
Illinois; John E. Fogarty, Rhode Island; 
Eugene Worley, Texas; Hamilton Fish, 
New York; Charles L. Gifford, Massachu- 
setts; B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee; Rich- 
ard J. Welch, California; Charles A. Wol- 
verton, New Jersey; Clifford R. Hope, 
Kansas; Jesse P. Wolcott, Michigan; and 
Charles S. Dewey, Illinois. Seven of us 
made a 2 months’ on-the-spot study of 
political and economic conditions in Eu- 
rope and in the Middle East in the late 
summer of 1945 immediately following 
the cessation of histilities in the Euro- 
pean theater. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the lady from 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
What does this resolution do with re- 
gard to aid to Czechoslovakia, something 
that should not happen? We ought not 
to help Czechoslovakia when Czechoslo- 
vakia is kceping in prison Mr. Oatis, a 
great writer, who was doing nothing that 
he was not supposed to do. 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the author 
of the bill to answer the lady from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. BATTLE. As far as the Oatis case 
is concerned, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has a resolution which will come 
up possibly later today or tomorrow. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
has nothing to do with the treaty with 
Czechoslovakia; it just expresses the 
general sense of the Congress. 

Mr. BATTLE. I would like to say that 
this bill is designed specifically to cut 
off trade with Czechoslovakia and Rus- 
sia and other iron-curtain countries 
unless and until it is beneficial and help- 
ful to the security of the United States, 
and it is to tighten up the shipments 
that would be beneficial to those coun- 
tries. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Certainly it is time we did, for Czecho- 
slovakia is being extremely antagonistic 
and disrespectful to a nation and par- 
ticularly one of its nationals. 

Mr. BATTLE. That is exactly right. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
congratulate the gentleman and the 
committee. 

Mr. BATTLE. We think this is a good 
bill and certainly should stop some trade 
that should not go there. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, as I was 
attempting to say, this group of 18 
Members of the House constituting that 
committee, having made this on-the-spot 
Study over there of conditions in Europe 
immediately following the war made a 
number of recommendations to the 
Congress and the country at that time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself three additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized for three additional minutes. 


Mr. 
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Mr. COLMER. This was one of the 
recommendations. All of the recom- 
mendations were built about the neces- 
sity for a firm policy in dealing with 
Russia. Our committee at that time 
recognized what Russia was up to; and 
unfortunately, the things that we an- 
ticipated have been gradually material- 
izing in the past 6 years. 

It is indeed encouraging, Mr. Speaker, 
to see that now the country realizes the 
necessity for dealing firmly with the 
Soviet Republic. I should like, at the 
risk of being boresome, again to point 
out as I have repeatedly from the well 
of this House over this period of 6 years, 
that Russia does not want war any more 
than we in America want war. But 
Russia does not want peace. The last 
thing in the world that Russia wants is 
either peace or war. Communism 
thrives upon chaos and confusion. The 
policy of Russia is to place a hurdle here, 
a barrier there, and a road block yonder, 
always to bring about chaos and con- 
fusion. We see that happening today 
over at Kaesong with the truce efforts 
that are being made there. Anyone who 
feels that the Soviet representatives, 
and that is what they are there at Kae- 
song, are going to agree tomorrow or 
next day to a truce is certainly an opti- 
mist of the highest degree. That is not 
their policy; their policy is to confuse, 
to delay, to obstruct. I would indeed 
be presumptuous to attempt to say just 
what Russia did hope to accomplish 
there, what their ultimate objective there 
is, whether they expect eventually to 
have a truce or not; no one can say what 
is in the Russian mind; one can be guid- 
ed only by their past actions, and if 
I were bold enough to make a prediction 
I would predict that they are going to 
continue those meetings there just as 
long as possible. 

I want to say in that connection as 
one who has been critical of our admin- 
istration’s foreign policy that I am 
certainly in accord with the firmness 
of the attitude of the administration 
toward Russia now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I would certainly be in- 
sincere if after harping for 5 years upon 
the necessity for firmness in dealing 
with the Soviet Republic and its satel- 
lites, now that the administration has 
seen fit to become firm wth them, I 
should remain critical of that policy. 
In other words, we are now doing what 
we should have been doing for the past 
5 or 6 years, namely, being firm in our 
foreign policy over there. 

We are in a deadlock at Kaesong to- 
day. It is a question of who is going 
to yield. Are we going to yield further 
to them as we have yielded in these con- 
ferences heretofore? Somewhere there 
must be a stopping point. If we yield 
to them on the question of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, which they now propose, 
then who can say that they will not raise 
a new barrier? 

When we deal with the Soviet masters 
or their stooges, whether it be in the 
Kremlin or in China or in Czechoslo- 
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vakia, wherever it may be, you must 
recognize one factor. They are going to 
do everything they can to bring about 
confusion and chaos. We might just as 
well cafl their hand upon the minor 
matters, as my committee insisted upon 
5 years ago, rather than to call their 
hand farther down the line on the 
greater or major issues. Therefore, I 
feel heartened that those in charge of 
our diplomacy and our military are 
stiffening their collective backbones and 
finally recognize what the true objec- 
tive of Russia is. 

If we yield on the buffer zone, then 
we will have to yield farther down the 
line on an even greater and more major 
issue. There is only one way to deal 
with Russia and her satellites and that 
is to deal with them firmly, as this com- 
mittee pointed out some 6 years ago. 
They respect only one thing, firmness 
and force. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ala»ama. 

Mr. BATTLE. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Mississippi 
for his farsightedness in seeing this 
problem some years ago and for the 
work he initiated to the end we are try- 
ing to accomplish today. I appreci- 
ate the remarks he has made in the in- 
terest of this bill. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. But it is not 
a question of what we did then, who was 
farsighted and who was shortsighted. 
The question is, What are we going to 
do with the issue as it exists today? 
And I am delighted to see the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, and the gentleman 
from Alabama who is the sponsor of 
this bill, taking the firm hand it is tak- 
ing here today in this matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has again expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Rules. The bill it 
makes in order is one which I believe is 
entitled to the support and should re- 
céive the vote of every Member of the 
House. Certainly the time has come 
when we should take a very strong posi- 
tion in connection with restricting our 
aid of those countries which fail to co- 
operate with us in our great endeavor to 
obtain world peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. ELLIoTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
supporting this resolution to bring the 
Battle bill—H. R. 4550—up for considera- 
tion by the House this afternoon. I will 
support the bill. I think it is the type of 
bill that this country should have passed 
several years ago. Long before I came 
to Congress, as a private citizen, I sup- 
ported the principles embodied in this 
bill. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BaTTLe] is to be commended in bringing 
this bill here for our consideration. 

This bill declares it to be the policy 
of the United States to apply an embargo 
on the shipment of arms, ammunition, 
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and implements of war, petroleum, and 
atomic materials to any nation or com- 
bination of nations threatening the se- 
curity of the United States. But it goes 
a step further, Mr. Speaker, and prop- 
erly singles out Russia and all countries 
under its domination as being nations 
that we will not ship any strategic ma- 
terial to. In other words, when this bill 
becomes law it will be a further step in 
our “get tough” policy with Russia and 
her satellites. 

The bill goes further and places an 
embargo on the shipment of transpor- 
tation materials that have strategic value 
and important items used in the produc- 
tion of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war. 

Finally, the bill declares it to be the 
policy of this Government that no mili- 
tary assistance shall be supplied to any 
nation unless it applies the same em- 
bargo against shipment of these same 
materials to Russia, and all her satel- 
lites, or any other nation or combination 
of nations threatening the security of 
the United States. 

We seek allies in the great cause of 
peace and security. We have provided 
and are offering military ass'stance to 
those nations that are willing to em- 
brace the cause of peace, security and 
the stopping of aggression. However, 
we say to these allies that if we furnish 
you military assistance, you will not be 
allowed to ship or transport, sell or trade 
strategic items to our enemies. So that 
there will be no mistake about it we speci- 
fy Russia and the countries under her 
domination. This policy goes a step 
further: in this bill we say no more eco- 
nomic aid, no more financial assistance 
to those nations that desire to make 
Russia through their trade with her more 
capable of fighting a war against us. 

We expect and hope that our allies will 
cooperate very fully with us in this policy. 
If they do, their strength and ours, in- 
dividually and acting together will be 
increased. The ability of Russia and the 
nations that slavishly live in the orbit 
of her pretection will be inipeded to the 
extent that she cannot obtain materials 
that she needs from either us or our 
friends in the family of nations. And, 
we hope that this policy will be helpful, 
at least a beacon of hope, to those na- 
tions that have already lost their liberty 
to Russia and other aggressors. 

This bill says no more Marshall plan 
aid to those countries that desire to trade 
in important and strategic materials 
with our enemies. 

This bill provides a clear-cut state- 
ment of policy that we should have 
adopted in 1946, just as soon as it be- 
came apparent that Russia does not de- 
sire peace and security in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that we 
can take chances with Russia or her 
satellites. We cannot take chances with 
what she may do militarily. We cannot 
take chances with what she may do in 
an economic way. We must pursue the 
policy that she will understand strength 
and plain talk. We are building our 
military strength, and growing stronger 
with each passing day. That is some- 
thing that the twisted minds of the 
Kremlin can understand. Our indus- 
trial capacity is growing at an un- 
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believable rate. That is something, like- 
wise, that the schemers of the Kremlin 
can understand. A show of weakness on 
our part, wnether it be in the fleld of 
the military, economics, or unity at home 
gives encouragement to those who would 
like to bring us to our knees. 

Russia cries peace, peace, but there is 
no peace. Her propaganda is directed 
to poisoning the minds of her people, 
and all people that she can influence, 
against the United States. She is fear- 
ful of the system that has made this 
country great. When we pass this bill 
we go one step further in enunciating 
a policy that she will understand. 

Mr. Speaker, we are experiencing try- 
ing days in the United States. Russian 
tactics and Russian objectives beset our 
citizens with a sense of insecurity and 
uncertainty. This is the time for bold 
and unmistakable action by our Govern- 
ment. This is the time for strength, 
strength of purpose in preparing our- 
selves against the menace that threatens 
the world, strength in the statement of 
our policy so that it will be known 
around the world, strength in our deter- 
mination to sacrifice that freemen may 
live in good will and peace. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4550) to provide for the 
co.itrol by the United States and coop- 
erating foreign nations of exports to any 
nation or combination of nations 
threatening the security of the United 
States, including the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and all countries un- 
der its domination, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole Howse 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4550, with 
Mr. THORNBERRY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By uncnimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an honor and a 
pleasure to have the opportunity this 
afternoon to present a piece of legisla- 
tion that originated in the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. It may te 
that I will have to read my speech, he- 
cause my wife just a few hours ago pre- 
sented me with a baby girl. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. And the gentleman has 
duly presented his colleagues with 
cigars, as the occasion demands. 


I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. BATTLE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think I speak 
the sentiments of all the Members of the 
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House in extending our very kind felici- 

tations and cordial congratulations to 
Mrs. Battle, and, incidentally, to the 
gentleman himself. 

Mr. BATTLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to add to 
what the distinguished majority leader 
said, since Mrs. Battle comes from my 
area. She and her family are well 
known to me and I join in felicitations 
to the gentleman and Mrs. Battle in her 
forthcoming bactle. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to present 
my felicitations to the gentleman and 
tell him that he is rot the only one on 
the floor today who can recite a per- 
sonal incident. You will recall this 
morning that the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Preston! spoke about Myrna 
Loy and Mr. Sargeant, who spent their 
honeymoon while attending the confer- 
ence in Paris. I spent my honeymoon 
in 1947 while attending a United Na- 
tions trade conference in Habana. 

Mr. BATTLF. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House may have 
five legislative days in which to extend 
their congratulations to the gentleman. 

Mr. BATTLE. I thank the gentle- 
man. Now we are getting down to 
business. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massackusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the Members of the House unani- 
mously offer their congratulations to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BATTLE. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

A baby and a bill both in 24 hours 
make quite a day. So far I have not 
had a chance to be in conference with 
my wife long enough to get a name for 
our baby girl, partially because of the 
consideration of this bill H. R. 4550 and 
partially because the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has been meeting day 
and night irrespective of the sessions 
here. It has been suggested that I name 
her “H. R. 4550.” 

It seems to me, and every male mem- 
ber of this committee knows, I am sure, 
that it is much harder on the father 
than it is on the mother. I am think- 
ing about working on a resolution to 
make the custom here what I have heard 
is the custom among the Eskimos, that 
in the last few weeks of pregnancy the 
husband goes to bed and moans and 
groans, and the wife spends ‘ier time 
w-iting on him. At this time it seems 
to me that might be a pretty good 
system. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is the result 
of an intensive study made by the sub- 
commiitee of the House Committee on 
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Foreign Affairs which began on March 
5 of this year. It involved a long series 
of hearings and many meetings devoted 
to the preparation of a report and the 
drafting of this bill. The subcommittee 
was set up originally to consider H. R. 
1621, introduced by the gentleman from 
Florida {Mr. LantaFF], and H. R. 1939, 
introduced by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas |[Mr. Rees]. Both of these bills pro- 
vided for cutting off aid to any coun- 
try which supplied Russia with any of 
the commodities on the list of prohibited 
items to be drawn up by an appro- 
priate United States official. The sub- 
committee consisted of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BurLEson], the gen- 
tlewoman from New York [Mrs. KEtty], 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cu1p- 
ERFIELD), the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys!, and myself. I am greatly in- 
debted to each member of the subcom- 
mittee not only for their c.operation 
but also for their contribution to this 
legislation. It is strictly a bill that was 
created by this subcommittee, and it 
could very well be called the Vorys-Kelly 
bill, because one afternoon we were meet- 
ing out on the porch when the House 
was in session, and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] had an idea which 
became a very fundamental part of this 
legislation, and also the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. KEe.Lty] had an 
idea that likewise became a vital part 
of this legislation. Without the con- 
tribution of these Members I have named 
and the others on this subcommittee, we 
would not have had such a good and 
what I hope is a well-rounded piece of 
legislation as we present today. 

The subcommittee found that at the 
very beginning of its work the problem 
with which it was dealing was very com- 
plex, and that there was no simple solu- 
tion. It was very gratifying to me that 
the subcommittee was able to agree 
unanimously on its findings and that the 
work of the subcommittee was unani- 
mously endorsed by the full committee 
aiter the full committee had given full 
consideration to the subcommittee’s re- 
port and recommendation. 

I would like at the beginning to point 
out the major provisions of this bill. 

The first thing which it accomplishes 
is to define the policy of the United 
States with regard to the control of ex- 
ports to the countries behind the iron 
curtain. This policy, as set fozth in the 
bill, covers three main points: 

(a) In the first place, it provides that 
the United States shall embargo all ship- 
ments of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments if war, atomic-energy materials, 
petroleum, transportation material of 
strategic value and items of primary 
strategic significance used in the produc- 
tion of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war to any nation or combina- 
tion of nations threatening the security 
of the United States, including the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination. 

(b) The second element of the policy 
is the further declaration that the 
United States shall give no military, eco- 
nomic, or financial assistance to any na- 
tion unless it applies a similar embargo. 

(c) The third aspect of the policy set 
forth is that the United States shall 
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regulate the export of commodities other 
than those of the kinds just specified in 
order to oppose and offset by nonmilitary 
action acts which threaten the security 
of the United States and the feace of 
the world. 

Let me emphasize that up to the pres- 
ent time there has never been a clear 
official and public statement as to just 
what our objectives in this direction 
really are. 

The second important thing to note 
about this bill is that, if enacted, it will 
provide us with permanent legislation for 
dealing with situations of this kind. It 
operates against any nation or combina- 
tion of nations threatening the security 
of the United States. It is not limited 
in its application to Communist China 
or to Russia, and it does not take effect 
only for the present emergency while we 
are fighting in Korea. 

The third major contribution of this 
bill, and perhaps the most important 
one, is that it sets up a single adminis- 
tration to carry out the provisions of this 
bill and makes a single Administrator 
responsible for results. It is not intend- 
ed to make any change in the adminis- 
tration of the control of exports from 
the United States. This control is and 
should be left with the Department of 
Commerce, where it now lies. The ad- 
ministrative provision, however, is in- 
tended to correct a major shortcoming 
of the present situation as found by the 
investigations of our subcommittee. 
Perhaps the best statement of the exist- 
ing problem is presented in the report of 
the committee, which reads as follows: 

At present no single agency, department, 
or organization in Washington is responsible 
for the job of initiating, planning, and ad- 
ministering an international program for 
regulating the flow of exports to the iron- 
curtain area with the objective of retarding 
Russia’s military build-up and advancing the 
defense effort of the free nations. 

This does not mean that nothing is being 
done in this direction. A lot is being done 
and substantial progress has been made as 
has been outlined above. The point is, how- 
ever, that while most of the executive de- 
partments, together with the ECA and other 
agencies, are taking an active part in the de- 
velopment and execution of such programs, 
it is a sort of byproduct for each of them. 
Representatives of the departments and 
agencies, meet in a number of interdepart- 
mental committees to consider which items 
should be placed on the various control lists 
ana recommend other action. Nevertheless, 
no individual, organization, or agency has 
been given this big job to do or can be held 
accountable for the results. 


The bill provides for an Administrator 
who will have among his duties the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) To coordinate those activities of 
the various United States departments 
and agencies which are concerned with 
security controls over exports from other 
countries. 

(b) To make a continuing study of the 
administration of export-control meas- 
ures undertaken by foreign governments 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
act, and shall report to the Congress from 
time to time but not less than once every 
6 months recommending action where 
appropriate. 

(c) To make available technical advice 
and assistance on export control pro- 
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cedures to any nation desiring such co- 
operation. 

The fourth important aspect of this 
dill is that it provides for dividing the 
commodities, the export of which is to be 
controlled, into three groups and for 
dealing with each of these groups in a 
different manner. 

The first group includes arms, ammu- 
nition, implements of war and atomic 
energy materials. The bill provides that 
there can be no exception under any cir- 
cumstances on the part of the United 
States or of any country receiving our 
aid to the enforcement of a strict em- 
bargo on these items. 

Then, among those items of military 
significance, including petroleum, trans- 
portation materials and items of impor- 
tance for the production of arms, ammu- 
niticn and implements of war, the United 
States and all countries reveiving our aid 
must follow a policy of emargoing ship- 
ments to Russia, although in unusual 
circumstances exceptions may be ar- 
ranged when it is in the interest of the 
security of the United States to do so. 

Finally, on all other commodities, that 
is those which are not of military signif- 
icance, the United States is to work out 
agreements with other nations to employ 
export controls as a means of offsetting 
acts by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, or any other country, which 
threaten our security or the peace of the 
world. The agreements for controlling 
these nonmilitary items are to be the re- 
sult of negotiation with the various coun- 
tries and are intended to be adapted to 
the special circumstances in which each 
country finds itself. Nevertheless, once 
an agreement has been reached, the 
country making it must live up to it; 
and military, economic or financial 
assistance from the United States has to 
be cut off if there is any violation. In the 
judgment of the committee this provides 
for a strict, comprehensive, and yet flex- 
ible, control. 

The fifth major contribution of this 
bill to the solution of the problem which 
confronts us at the present time is that 
it invites the cooperation of other coun- 
tries than those receiving aid from the 
United States in working out an effective 
policy of controlling exports, and pro- 
vides a United States age.cy to take the 
initiative in and be responsible for this 
work. It is my belief that most of the 
countries of the world sincerely desire to 
be cooperative and that if we push vigor- 
ously ahead in the right spirit, substan- 
tial accomplishments will result. 

The bill contains a provision which 
may be described as an escape clause. 
The committee felt that in view of the 
complexity of the situation and the 
changing circumstances with which we 
are confronted, it was necessary to grant 
to the President limited discretion to 
continue aid to countries which were ex- 
porting prohibited items under unusual 
circumstances. 

Let me emphasize that no exception is 
permitted for any country in the case of 
shipments of arms, ammunition, imple- 
ments of war and atomic energy mate- 
rials. Before an exception is made for 
anything else, the President must take 
into account the contribution which the 
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country concerned is making to the se- 
curity of the free world, the importance 
of the assistance being given to the 
security of the United States, the im- 
portance of the imports being received 
from the Soviet bloc and the adequacy 
of the export controls exercised by the 
country to be excepted. The bill pro- 
vides further that exceptions can be 
given only in unusual circumstances. 

It is necessary for us all to recognize 
that to apply the embargo provisions of 
this bill to a country like Austria—a sub- 
stantial area of which is under the domi- 
nation of a Russian army of occupation— 
would be impossible, and it is clearly not 
in our interests to cut off economic aid 
to Austria and permit the free zones of 
that country to fall under Russian domi- 
nation. It is necessary to recognize also 
that from time to time it is possible 
and desirable to make specific barter 
transactions with countries behind the 
iron curtain under the terms of which 
our allies obtain important quantities 
of strategic materials of considerably 
greater significance to us than the ex- 
ports they send to Russia of items ap- 
pearing on one of our embargo lists. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that in the wis- 
dom of the Committee and the House 
we can pass this legislation, because I 
think it is constructive and will be help- 
ful in bringing under better control the 
trade that is taking place between the 
East and the West. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I would 
like to compliment the gentleman and 
his subcommittee on the recommenda- 
tion of this legislation to the House. I 
think it is a very important matter. I 
would like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee what the difference is be- 
tween this bill and the so-called Kem 
bill in the Senate, which is supposed to 
deal with the same problem. 

Mr. BATTLE. I will be glad to an- 
swer the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
First, this is a permanent piece of legis- 
lation, in contrast to the Kem amend- 
ment, which could be termed tempo- 
rary. The Kem amendment functions 
only when the Armed Forces of the 
United States are in actual hostilities, 
under the direction of the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. Therefore, if 
we are fortunate enough to get a settle- 
ment in Korea, then, in my opinion, the 
Kem amendment will not be effective, 
and this bill will carry on at least the 
general purpose of the Kem amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield myself one ad- 
ditional minute, Mr. Chairman. In ad- 
dition, whether or not we settle the sit- 
uation in Korea, if hostilities break out 
in Europe or somewhere else, it depends 
upon Russia’s staying out of the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations and 
not using her veto, in order for the Kem 
amendment to be operative. Therefore, 
we need this type of permanent legisla- 
tion. Also this biil is broader than the 
Kem amendment, in the sense that it 
cuts off not only economic aid, as does 
the Kem amendment, but it cuts off mil- 
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itary, financial, and economic aid in 
cases of violation. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman yery much. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. A further distinction be- 
tween this and the Machinery of the Kem 
amendment, the Kem amendment puts 
the different interests under the decision 
of the National Security Council of the 
United Nations; and up to date, accord- 
ing to the evidence presented to the sub- 
committee, the National Security Coun- 
cil has never cut off assistance to any- 
body. 

Mr. BATTLE. I am afraid I will have 
to agree with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

I want to congratulate the chairman 
of our subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BaTTLel, upon his 
able leadership in the hearings and de- 
liberations leading up to this bill which 
is the result of our somewhat arduous 
labors, beginning on March 5 of this 
year, when we were ordered to consider 
the problem posed by the two bills that 
have already been mentioned dealing 
with this subject, which were referred 
to the Foreisn Affairs Committee. 

The history of this sort of legislation 
goes back, as has been said, to the report 
of the Colmer committee and to the 
Mundt-Colmer amendment in the ECA 
bill which passed the House. I led the 
fight to preserve at least a portion of 
that amendment in the conference at 
that time. Then came the Wherry 
amendment, and this year came the 
Kem amendment where the other body 
participated in this battle, and we have 
one of the bills here presented by the 
gentleman from Kansas |Mr. Rees]; so 
this is peculiarly a creature of a bi- 
partisan policy finally culminating in 
active support in the deliberations by 
those of both parties that resulted in 
the production of this bill. 

During the days of appeasement it was 
extremely difficult to get any action 
from the administration, under any law, 
to prevent war materials from going be- 
hind the iron curtuin. In the last year 
we have all been shocked to see war 
supplies from our allies, and sometimes 
American supplies, going to those who 
were killing Americans in Korea. 

Our studies into this vast and com- 
plex situation revealed, however, that 
something more than mere embargoes 
against shipments to the iron curtain 
countries was needed. We found, and it 
is spelled out in our report, that there 
is east-west trade through the iron 
curtain which must continue for the 
benefit of our side in this world-wide 
struggle, and that to attempt to cut off 
all that trade would injure the free 
peoples. You will see the tables in our 
report that show the vast amount of this 
trade. It is to the interest of the free 
people of Europe and Asia to secure, let 
us say, lumber, and grain, and coal from 
behind the iron curtain if they can be 
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paid for with materials that are not of 

strategic importance. We _ therefore 
spell out on page 2 the purpose of this 
legislation in lines 11 to 16, and you will 
see that the purpose is “to, first, increase 
the national strength of the United 
States and of the cooperating nations; 
second, impede the ability of nations 
threatening the security of the United 
States to conduct military operations; 
and,” note this carefully “third, to assist 
the people of the nations under the domi- 
nation of foreign aggressors to reestab- 
lish their freedom.” We not only want to 
strengthen our side and weaken the 
other side economically and militarily; 
we want to weaken communism politi- 
cally, by helping oppressed peoples to 
become once more part of the free 
world. Our objectives are military, 
economic, and political. This legislation 
recognizes that we are in a state of eco- 
nomic warfare with world-wide com- 
munism and that it will not be over 
when hostilities may happen to stop in 
Korea but will go on and on until we 
hope, with God’s help, there will be vic- 
tory for the free. 

We have set up machinery here which 
we hope will be effective. Our exam- 
ination showed that there were half a 
dozen agencies that had something to 
do with it and that as in many situations 
what was everybody’s business was no- 
body’s business; so we determined to fix 
responsibility for the making of the lists 
and the shutting off of economic and ma- 
terial aid to noncooperating countries 
in one man, and he is to be the mutual 
defense assistance control officer. This 
machinery that has been provided we 
believe can be effective, but we have 
learned the hard way that merely pass- 
ing a law will not make bad administra- 
tion into good administration; there 
must be a will to carry out the law, in- 
stead of evading it, within this adminis- 
tration, because many agencies must 
still cooperate under this bill; there must 
be a will to engage in and win in eco- 
nomic warfare before this program can 
be successful. 

Steps have been taken already in this 
direction; many steps are needed for 
the future. But this bill provides a sub- 
stantial weapon for our Government in 
economic warfare with the Soviets. 

Mr. Chairman, I now wish to yield back 
the balance of my 5 minutes and yield 
12 minutes to the distinguished author 
of H. R. 1939, one of the bills which 
came before our committee, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Regs]. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BATTLE. Before the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kansas starts 
his speech, I would like to compliment 
him on the introduction of this bill. As 
one who used to serve under him when 
he was chairman of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I want to thank 
him for bringing this to our attention 
and pointing out the great need that 
we have tried to alleviate in this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate the gentleman’s statement 





and I want to say to him that we ap- 
preciate his efforts and the efforts of the 
members of his subcommittee as well as 
the full committee for bringing this 
legislation to the floor of the House. 
Likewise, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service may 
I say that I regret, as many others do, 
that the gentleman saw fit to leave our 
fine committee and join the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. I can well under- 
stand his desire to rerder a greater serv- 
ice in a differert field by joining this 
committee and while we are losing his 
services I am certain the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has benefited because of 
his membership on that committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs for the 
arduous labor and time it has expended 
in bringing this constructive legislation 
to the floor of the House. The thing that 
is extremely important with regard to 
this problem, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio has just stated, is the 
fact that once and for all we are fixing 
responsibility in dealing with this ques- 
tion. 

Since the conclusion of World War II, 
the United States has extended eco- 
nomic and financial aid amounting to 
billions of dollars to many countries of 
the world under UNRRA and the ECA, 

During the past 6 months I have re- 
ceived many letters from people of Kan- 
sas and other parts of the country ex- 
pressing amazement that the United 
States would permit countries receiving 
our military, economic, and financial aid 
to export strategic war materials to Rus- 
sia, and especially to Communist China, 
as well as other Communist-dominated 
countries. 


It is difficult to explain why we should 
furnish any goods to any country that 
would send war materials to the Com- 
munist Chinese who are presently de- 
stroying the lives of American boys. 

Facts with which this committee is 
familiar have been developed by this 
committee and other committees of Con- 
gress that have received widespread pub- 
licity. A local newspaper reported sev- 
eral months ago that the managing di- 
rector of the second largest tool man- 
ufacturing concern in Great Britain 
stated his organization was so taken up 
with orders for Russia that he could not 
furnish any materials, not even so much 
as a pin, to any British consumer for at 
least 2 years. 

During 1949 Belgium, Luxemburg, 
France, and Great Britain exported to 
Russia and her satellite nations, millions 
of dollars worth of arms, explosives, 
iron, steel, aluminum, brass, copper, 
lead, zinc, tin, electrical goods, machin- 
ery, motor vehicles, chemicals, and op- 
tical, surgical, scientific and photo- 
graphic instruments and apparatus. 

During the first half of 1950, Great 
Britain exported more than $6,000,000 
worth of electrical machinery to Rus- 
sia, and several millions of dollars worth 
of machine tools. This is almost 10 
times the amount exported by the Brit- 
ish Empire to Russia during the same 
period in 1949. 

I am hopeful that the developments 


in Korea have had the effect of diminish-. 
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ing such activities on the part of coun- 
tries whom we have helped under the 
ECA program. 

I am advised that the Belgians, for ex- 
ample, will export this year 64,000 tons 
of steel products and 18,000 tons of cop- 
per, zinc, and other nonferrous metals to 
Russia. 

The people of the United States and 
our defense activities are feeling the 
shortage of rubber and rubber products. 
I am told that Britain today is trans- 
shipping Malayan rubber to Soviet ports 
and to Communist China. When the 
supplemental appropriations bill for fis- 
cal year 1951 was under consideration 
in September 1950, an amendment was 
proposed in the Senate prohibiting eco- 
nomic or financial assistance to any 
country which exported to Russia or its 
Satellites, arms, armaments, or other 
material, metals or commodities which 
were useful in the manufacture of arms, 
armaments, or military materials. This 
amendment was rejected for a weaker 
substitute which is totally ineffective. 

It is ridiculous for the United States 
to be spending billions of dollars in for- 
eign aid which is being transformed or 
exchanged for military assistance to 
Russia through exports from certain 
foreign countries. Russia receives mili- 
tary assistance that is passed on to Com- 
munist China, which in turn is used for 
the destruction of the lives of American 
boys. 

Our State Department’s policy of ap- 
peasement ought to be revised. It should 
be a policy of firm determination to find 
out how the countries of the world are 
using the billions of dollars in economic 
and financial assistance furnished them 
by the people of America. The time has 
come when the countries of the world 
must decide whether they stand with the 
American people, who have been their 
benefactors and have given to them so 
generously, or whether they are selling 
out to Communist countries and their 
satellites. 

The “fence straddling” position of 
some of our friends has caused a good 
many of us great concern. It is incon- 
sistent for our friends to accept our help, 
and then export war materials to Com- 
munist countries who seek to destroy 
representative government wherever 
they find it. 

The proposal I submitted would also 
make it unlawful for any person, part- 
nership, company, corporation, coopera- 
tive, organization, or enterprise that is 
doing business under the laws of the 
United States, to export any war ma- 
terial to Communist-dominated coun- 
tries. In my study of this matter, I find 
that today there is no law or admin- 
istrative order which prohibits the 
United States Government or any person 
or business in the United States from 
shipping war materials to Communist 
countries or to any nation for trans- 
shipment to such countries. 

I believe Congress should take the 
initiative with respect to this matter. 
It is true that the President is author- 
ized to take action with respect to this 
important matter, but he has not done 
so. I think under the State Depart- 
ment’s policy of appeasement toward 
China, such action has also unwittingly 
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been extended to Russia through coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia that are sup- 
posed to be our friends. In any event, 
this is a matter that should be consid- 
ered by Congress. A policy should be 
laid down by this Congress expressing 
its will with respect to a situation that is 
continually growing worse. 

Last year our Government spent $4,- 
500,000,000 in military and economic 
assistance to foreign countries. The 
President's request calls for $8,500,000,- 
000 more for military and economic as- 
sistance to foregin countries. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, it is ridicu- 
lous to furnish financial assistance in 
this magnitude in an amount almost 
equivalent to the President’s requested 
increase in taxes without sufficient con- 
trol of the manner in which such funds 
are to be used by the countries who are 
recipients of these funds. Certainly we 
have a right, if we are going to spend 
this money, to know something about 
the purpose for which it is used. 

If we are to believe that the inter- 
national situation is as grave as it is 
pictured to be by the spokesmen for the 
administration, including the President, 
Secretary of State, and others, I think it 
is time for us to be more firm in our for- 
eign policy. In extending our friend- 
ship, aid, and assistance to the free 
democracies of the world, and in helping 
them to rehabilitate their industries, 
eccnomies, and their people following 
the devastation of World War II, we 
must not unwittingly furnish commu- 
nism with the tools of war. 

I would like to refer here to an expres- 
sion of General Eisenhower wherein he 
suggested arms and equipment should 
be furnished the European countries who 
belong to the Atlantic Pact. He also 
suggested that the important thing was 
that these people have a will to defend 
themselves against the onrush of com- 
munism. 

The international situation is ex- 
tremely grave. We cannot have free 
trade as usual among all the nations of 
the world. The United States Govern- 
ment must take necessary steps to sal- 
vage what little is left from the mistakes 
and ridiculous commitments which have 
been made in the past 4 years by our 
State Department. 

If our Government approves the ex- 
penditure of approximately $12,000,000,- 
000 for military and economic assistance 
abroad over a 2-year period, it is ex- 
tremely important that this Congress 
enact legislation such as I have intro- 
duced today. This proposed legislation 
will, in my judgment, help protect our 
investments in democracy at home as 
well as abroad. 

Mr. Chairmen, it is absolutely wrong 
that the United States of America should 
pour billions of dollars in materials and 
funds to other countries who, in turn, 
furnish war materials to those who are 
destroying the lives of our boys and who 
would destroy our country if they could. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas, 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. Iam sure the gentleman 
did not mean to overlook the Italian 
factories, equipped with ECA funds and 
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American machinery, that have been 
producing materials for the Russians. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am sure the 
gentleman is familiar with that question, 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for his effort in collating 
this information. There is no question 
that, next to the war itself, this is the 
most important item in the minds of the 
American people, this idea of our send- 
ing materials to countries that are and 
have been against us. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as hv may desire to a member 
of our committee whose revealing article 
in the Readers’ Digest giving instances 
of shipments of war materials to the iron 
curtain helped to crystallize public opin- 
ion in America on the issue we attempt 
to meet today. I refer to our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I favor passage of H. R. 4550 which pro- 
vides for control by the United States 
and cooperating foreign nations of ex- 
ports to Russia and her satellites. 

In my judgment Congress and the 
American people want to make sure that 
we will not help our enemies build up 
their war machines by furnishing them 
strategic materials. 

The United States was very slow in 
protecting our national security and did 
not begin controlling exports to Russia 
and her satellites until 1948; and not 
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until 1950 were the same regulations ap- 


plied to China. All exports were not 
completely cut off to China until Decem- 
ber of that year. 

The Marshall plan countries were even 
slower to adopt controls and do not even 
at this time have controls as strict as 
ours and they are much less effective. 

There is also a bad trade situation be- 
tween the west and east zones of 
Germany. 

Conditions were so serious Congress 
has three times attempted to remedy it— 
in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948: 
by the Cannon amendment in 1950; and 
in May 1951 by the Kem amendment. 

Our committee found that some of 
the delay in initiating such a program 
by the United States and supervising 
a joint program for our Government and 
other cooperating nations to control ex- 
ports to countries behind the iron cur- 
tain has to a large extent been due to the 
fact that at the present time no single 
United States official is given this re- 
sponsibility. This bill would remedy that 
situation as it places the responsibility 
for carrying out these controls in the 
hands of a single administrator. 

Even the United Nations belatedly 
recognized that something should be 
done about this so-called East-West 
trade and passed a resolution on May 
18, 1951, that every state apply an em- 
bargo on shipments to areas controlled 
by the Soviet, Chinese, and North Ko- 
reans of “arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war, atomic energy mate- 
rials, petroleum, transportation ma- 
terials of strategic value, and items use- 
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ful in the production of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war.” 

We have adopted in this bill this same 
principle—that there should be an abso- 
lute embargo of this kind of strategic 
material. If any country receiving mili- 
tary, economic, or financial assistance 
from the United States continues to ship 
such strategic items to the areas just 
referred to, such aid will be terminated 
forthwith, under the provisions of this 
bill. 

After the most careful study the com- 
mittee determined there must be some 
flexibility so that some trade should be 
allowed on less strategic items if it was 
clearly to our best interest to do so. 
There are some strategic materials and 
other needed supplies which we can get 
from the iron-curtain countries in re- 
turn for items which would not build up 
their war machine. This kind of trade 
would be to the advantage of ourselves 
and allies. 

As to trade falling in these less im- 
portant categories the bill provides that 
the United States shall negotiate with 
the countries receiving our aid, to un- 
dertake a program for controlling the 
export of items not subject to embargo 
but which the administrator of this 
legislation believes should be controlled 
to any nation threatening our security. 
It then gives the power to the President 
to terminate such assistance if any of 
the countries receiving aid do not effec- 
tively cooperate with the United States 
in this regard. 

I believe, therefore, that this bill is 
better adapted to do the job we wish 
done than existing law and that it should 
pass; first, because it would piace an 
absolute embargo on arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war, atomic energy 
material, petroleum, transportation ma- 
terials of strategic value, and those items 
of primary strategic significance used in 
the production of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war; and second, 
would control shipment of items of lesser 
importance but that still need to be con- 
trolled, without cutting off absolutely 
all trade with these areas. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey |Mr. WOLVERTON}. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the committee on 
bringing this legislation before the 
House. I also commend the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BatTLe! on the fine, 
logical presentation he has made of the 
matter, and I also commend the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys!] and the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Regs] for 
their important contributions to this 
debate. 

I have made an extensive examination 
into the subject of strategic materials 
being exported from this country to sup- 
posedly friendly allies and then later 
transferred from such countries to Rus- 
Sia or its satellites. 

The information presented to me was 
of such a deplorable character that I in- 
troduced on August 29, 1950, House Res- 
olution 831, for a complete investigation 
and study to determine the extent to 
which materials and instruments of war 
have been or are being exported from 
the United States, either directly or 
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through other countries, to countries 
whose possession of such materials and 
instruments of war is inimical to the na- 
tional defense and security of the United 
States. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which Iam a member, 
undertook such an investigation. Evi- 
dence was produced that showed the 
truthfulness of the charges that had 
been made that such a nefarious trade 
was being conducted on a scale that was 
amazing. The investigation likewise 
showed that there had been great laxity 
on the part of our Government in pre- 
venting such practices. 

There was no justification for such. 
The only excuse given to our committee 
was that we could not control or proper- 
ly interfere with the trade practices of 
other countries. It was my opinion and 
still is that there was no substance or 
justice in such a claim. Our boys were 
dying on the battlefields of Korea. The 
very materials we permitted to reach 
Russia or its satellite countries could 
and undoubtedly were utilized in their 
destruction. The situation in this re- 
spect was no different than our expe- 
rience in World War II. We had shipped 
scrap iron to Japan that was afterward 
used against us. We sent it as scrap. 
It was returned to us in the form of 
bullets that took the lives of our soldiers. 

Even Britain, that had been an of- 
fender, finally under the leadership of 
Winston Churchill awakened to the in- 
justice that was being done to the fight- 
ing men in Korea. 

He put the spotlight on this senseless 
practice by the British Labor Govern- 
ment with his demand that shipments 
of machine tools to Russia be halted 
at once. 

The Government of Great Britain saw 
the importance of the fight in Korea and 
authorized the sending of troops to aug- 
ment the United Nations forces try- 
ing to turn back Communist aggression. 
It announced a new and costly speed-up 
in the arming of Great Britain against 
the growing Communist danger. 

But at the same time, machine tools, 
including those vital in the manufacture 
of tanks, were sent to Russia under a 
trade agreement. Soviet inspectors were 
permitted to look through British fac- 
tories filling the orders. 

This, Mr. Churchill observed, indi- 
cated a disconnection between thought 
and action on the part of the British 
Government. With one hand the Gov- 
ernment prepared to fight against Rus- 
sian-made tanks; with the other they 
sent Russia the industrial tools to make 
the tanks. As opposition leader, Mr. 
Churchill blasted this ridiculous state of 
affairs. 

It is encouraging to realize that at 
last our Government has recognized the 
necessity of a more realistic treatment 
of this matter. This bill comes before 
us from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs in answer to the demand of the 
American people who want to make 
sure that our enemies are not assisted 
in building up their war machine by 
trade from the United States and our 
allies, 





It is our duty to leave nothing undone 
to safeguard our fighting men. This bill 
seeks to do that. It is necessary to do 
so, and this bill should therefore have 
the support of the entire membership of 
this Houre. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. SmItTH}. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, this legislation is many months 
overdue. I have already complimented 
the chairman of the subcommittee and 
the members of that committee. They 
have done an excellent job. However, 
I repeat, we are in here at a rather late 
date. 

Certainly the American people have 
been fed up with the information they 
have received regarding this so-called 
East-West trade or doing business with 
the Communists. That feeling arises be- 
cause our experience just prior to World 
War II, when we were doing a land-office 
business with Japan in oil and scrap 
metals, which commodities were later 
used extensively against our own men 
when we were fighting in the Pacific. 

I call attention to two of the findings 
in this report because I think they are 
very important. The report fixes some 
responsibility on our own Government, 
We are not in here, as a matter of fact, 
with clean hands. The United States 
has been doing a considerable business 
with the Soviet satellite nations and also 
with Soviet Russia. In fact there is 
still some trade. 

The committee on page 17 of its re- 
port and in the second point set forth 
call attention to the fact that the United 
States Government has been slow in de- 
termining what items shall be controlled. 
I think we ought to impress upon the 
administrative agency charged with the 
responsibility of administering this law 
that it get busy immediately. There can 
be no real excuse for not determining 
the critical categories. 

Then there is another angle I think 
we ought to remember, that there are 
some of our allies in the western free 
nations who do not have the same con- 
cept about this matter that we do. 
When our committee was over in Europe 
just a few weeks ago we heard some 
complaints, especially while we were in 
Holland, against the so-called Kem 
amendment which had passed just a few 
days before we arrived. They said that 
some trade was absolutely necessary to 
maintain even a minimum amount of 
business and they hoped for a modifica- 
tion of the Kem amendment. Passage 
of the resolution before us will accom- 
plish that end. 

We know the people in Europe are liv- 
ing closer to the Soviet and satellite 
countries than we are. I think there can 
be an honest difference of opinion as 
between ourselves and our friends as to 
just what items ought to be excluded. 
The committee has made a definite find- 
ing and recommendation which is to be 
found on page 17, point 3. The report 
points out that some of the countries do 
not agree with us as to just what are 
strategic materials and strategic items. 
I think we ought to be fair about this— 
as we have been very frequently criti- 
cized. It is so easy as we consider this 
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whole problem of east-west trade to say 
that they are unfair in their approach 
when we know as a matter of fact it 
means a great deal where they live ad- 
jacent to so-called satellite countries. 

To repeat, we ought to impress upon 
the Department of Commerce, which will 
have the responsibility for administering 
the law, that they cut shipments to a 
bare minimum because the people of 
this country are determined that this 
trade must be reduced to the minimum. 
It ought to stop at least as far as criti- 
cal items are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. RoGErRs]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask if cotton 
is considered a commodity of war under 
the terms of the gentleman’s resolution. 

Mr. VORYS. As has been stated in 
the report I believe there are 300 items 
in the A list and 400 in the B list. Un- 
fortunately, not to reveal to our enemies 
just what those are, there is no pub- 
lished list of what items are really abso- 
lutely strategic or those which are on 
the B list and are restricted in amounts. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. BURLESON. May I point out to 
the gentlewoman that in the case of 
what is called linter, which is a by- 
product of cotton or cottonseed residuals, 
the linter goes into the making of gun- 
powder. The gentlewoman can be as- 
sured that it is on the list in that respect. 
I might also add that this is one of the 
great difficulties in the consideration of 
this whole problem, of course, for our 
officials to determine what should go on 
the list; because a thing today might be 
critical and tomorrow it may not and 
vice versa. There may be materials that 
change from week to week according to 
the needs. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I am glad to receive the gen- 
tleman’s information. I happened to be 
next to the ranking Republican member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs for 
a good many years. I remember I pro- 
tested at that time very bitterly in the 
commitiee and on the floor of Congress 
against the shipment of cotton to Japan, 
as well as other commodities of war. All 
the time that we were shipping those 
commodities of war to Japan, Japan was 
arming against us, and then she stabbed 
us in the back at Pearl Harbor. We 
have exactly the same situation today. 
We are shipping commodities of war to 
enemy countries and they in turn are 
using these commodities to make powder 
and war material to use against our men. 

I think it is time that the Congress 
pass this resolution; and do more than 
is contained in this resolution. 

I heartily commend the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Batrte] and the 
members of the committee for bringing 
out this resolution but it does not go far 
enough. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs will 
also bring up House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 140 for consideration later today. I 
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wish to read House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 140, which came out of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs yesterday by 
the gentleman from Indiana _ ([Mr. 
BEAMER]. I am very sorry that it is 
not stronger. It is as follows: 


Whereas the arrest and conviction of Wil- 
liam N. Oatis, correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press in Prague, Czechoslovakia, is a 
shocking violation of fundamental human 
freedoms guaranteed in the United Nations 
Charter; and 

Whereas the Oatis case demonstrates anew 
that the iron curtain maintained by the So- 
viet Union and its satellites is the world’s 
greatest menace to peace: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States expresses its profound 
indignation at the farcical arrest and con- 
viction of Williamy N. Oatis, and that the 
sense of this resolution be conveyed by the 
proper officials of our Government to the 
United Nations and to the Officials of the 
Czechoslovakian Government, 


That resolution is little more than a 
mild reproach to Czechoslovakia. It is 
little short of a farce. My resolution 
provided that commercial trade should 
cease and that within 90 days our na- 
tionals should be taken out of Czecho- 
slovakia. My resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 344, is as follows, and I hoped the 
Foreign Affairs Committee would accept 
it: 


Whereas William N. Oatis, a reporter for 
the Associated Press and a citizen of the 
United States, was arrested by officials of the 
Government of Czechoslovakia on April 23, 
1951, summarily tried on July 2-3, 1951, and 
sentenced on July 4, 1951, to 10 years’ im- 
prisonment for alleged crimes against the 
Government of Czechoslovakia; and 

Whereas this persecution by the Govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia of an American citi- 
gen is condemned and deplored by the people 
of the United States, and throughout the 
free world; and 

Whereas the considerable and growing 
sentiment among our people against the 
tyrannies of the Communist dictatorships 
should be made unmistakably clear to the 
rulers and subjects of those countries: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, ihat it is the sense of the House 
that all commercial relations with Czecho- 
slovakia should be terminated immediately, 
and should be resumed only if and when the 
Government of Czechoslovakia restores to 
William N. Oatis his freedom; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That if William N. Oatis is not 
restored to his freedom within 90 days that 
the Department of State take steps to 
evacuate all nationals of the United States in 
Czechoslovakia with the end in view of 
severing diplomatic relations with tnat Gov- 
ernment. 


The terrible thing, to my mind, is that 
we are not really a weak country, but we 
seem like a weak country. We hide our 
heads in the sand. We do not stand up 
for our own people. I find that no coun- 
try respects us. Perhaps some of all im- 
plements of war are not being shipped 
to China, but many things are being 
shipped to China that are materials of 
war, and that should cease. 

If I cannot secure the substitution of 
my resolution, I shall vote for this reso- 
lution, but it is very weak. 

The CHAIRMAN. .The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired, 
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Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. LANTAFF]. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. LantarF] for introducing the first 
bill to control exports to satellite na- 
tions. We can endeavor to safeguard 
our fighting men so far as trade of war 
materials is concerned. I also want to 
compliment our chairnran, Mr. Batt Le, 
for his untiring efforts in the solution 
of this complex problem. 

The critical situation that the free 
world faces today is self-evident. We 
cannot live in peace in this world, much 
less survive in this world, where the ene- 
mies of a true and just peace are the 
leaders of a godless state—Russia. 

For our very survival, we in the free 
world are mobilizing and are dedicating 
the lives of our children and our fortunes 
in hope and trust that true justice and 
true peace will prevail. Wein this Con- 
gress are honor bound to augment the 
actions of our troops who are bearing 
our responsibilities to make this the 
world we hope for and pray for. 

With these facts clear in my mind, I 
feel that the bill before us today is justi- 
fied and that positive action is the only 
course to pursue. 

Thus we consider the purpose of this 
bill, H. R. 4550, which is to control ex- 
ports to any nation threatening the 
security of the United States at this 
time—-Russia and its satellite nations. 
The important factor in this bill is that 
it is mandatory in time of peace or in 
war—whether that war be defined as a 
cold war, a subversive war or actual hos- 
tilities. 

The objective is to embargo and con- 
trol war potential exports by the United 
States and by the nations oi the free 
world. 

The control of United States exports 
by the United States Government 
through the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Commerce, 
although late, has been effective. This 
has been and is being accomplished by 
requiring export licenses. Last year 20 
percent of the volume of the United 
States exports to all destinations re- 
quired licenses. 

Beginning January 1951 export li- 
censes were required for all shipments 


, destined to the Soviet orbit. Trans- 


shipment and in-transit shipment prob- 
lems are the most difficult and are ag- 
gravated by the existence of free ports. 

By this legislation free nations are in- 
vited to cooperate, but those nations who 
receive economic, military, and financial 
aid must cooperate. Responsibility for 
initiating, planning, and administering 
this international job for regulating the 
flow of exports to iron curtain countries 
is placed in the hands of the mutual de- 
fense assistance officer. 

I would like to emphasize particularly 
the point that there is no easy or simple 
solution to the problem of controlling 
trade between the countries of the free 
world and the countries that lie behind 
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the iron curtain. Just consider, for ex- 
ample, the problems created by the com- 
modities which are involved. Certain 
countries of Europe have built their eco- 
nomic structures upon a trade which 
provided them with coal, lumber, and 
grain from Eastern Europe. If these 
major commodities were denied to them, 
there would be the most serious inter- 
ruption to the defense program in West- 
ern Europe, and to their very survival, 
not to mention the political consequences 
in certain of the most vulnerable coun- 
tries of Europe, which would cause us 
very great concern. 

Other countries in the world face a 
much more serious situation when they 
contemplate taking drastic action toward 
cutting off exports to Russia than we do 
in the United States. Many of them are 
small and are in geographically exposed 
positions. Most of them are in complete 
sympathy with the objectives of our pol- 
icy and are glad to cooperate in a very 
effective manner, but at the same time 
are extremely reluctant to take action 
Officially. Probably no other country is 
as nearly self-sufficient as we are. We 
would expect to get along pretty well 
even though there was an absolute stop- 
page of commerce between the United 
States and all countries under Russian 
domination. In the case of some of our 
major allies in Europe the situation is 
very different. They are primarily man- 
ufacturing nations. They depend upon 
imports of food and raw materials to 
keep their economies in operation. Un- 
der present conditions of world short- 
ages, it would be impossible for the 
United States to provide these nations 
with the things that they are able to get 
from Russia today if action were taken 
which stopped Russian shipments to 
them. 

I am sure that most of these countries 
of Europe are just as anxious as we are 
to keep commodities away from the iron 
curtain countries that will help Russian 
aggression. Nevertheless the conse- 
quences to them of enacting a sweeping 
embargo would be so serious that they 
cannot accept immediately and without 
question an ultimatum on this matter 
from the United States. 

I want to make clear that nothing I 
have said should be interpreted as indi- 
cating that I favor the continuation of 
the present confusion with regard to the 
control of shipments to Russia by the 
countries in Europe. It seems to me to 
be absolutely essential that the United 
States adopt this firm and clear policy 
on this matter, that our position be made 
known to all other countries in the world, 
that we work out with each of them the 
course of action which it can best take 
in order to strengthen the nations of the 
free world and to handicap the efforts of 
the Soviet aggressors. I believe that the 
bill before us provides a firm foundation 
and a clear direction for action of this 
kind, and that it should have our support. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman from New York 

{Mrs. KEtty]. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the citizens 
of this country, including myself, are 
shocked and embittered by the fact that 
several of the countries to whom we are 
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now, and have been, extending both mili- 
tary and economic aid to resist Commu- 
nist aggression are still actively trading 
with the enemy by exporting strategic 
war materials to Russia, the Chinese 
Communists, and the satellite countries. 
In the hopes of correcting this situa- 
tion, I introduced H. R. 1621 on January 
17 of this year. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, and in particular the subcommittee 
headed by Congressman Battze, for the 
exhaustive and painstaking study they 
have made of this problem and for their 
tireless efforts in bringing to the floor 
the measure now before us for consid- 
eration. I also want to commend my 
colleague from Florida, Congressman 
Rocers, for the resolution which he in- 
troduced, and which this House adopted, 
calling on the United Nations to place 
an embargo on the shipment of arms 
to Communist China. 

Prior to the so-called Kem amend- 
ment and the introduction of H. R. 1621 
and H. R. 1939, an attempt was made to 
rationalize this trade on the theory that 
our allies must stockpile strategic mate- 
rials which could be imported from 
Communist countries—or that we would 
have to supply our allies with fuel and 
grain which they are now importing 
from Communist countries. 

It hardly makes sense, however, to 
barter, trade, and exchange strategic 
materials with our enemies so that we 
are better equipped to kill each other. 
I recognize that much has been done by 
the United States to curb the export of 
strategic materials to Russia and China, 
but our attempts to persuade our allies 
to follow the same action have met with 
little success. 

The Belgians, it is reported, will ex- 
port, this year, 64,000 tons of steel prod- 
ucts and 18,000 tons of copper, zinc, and 
other nonferrous metals to Russia, even 
though such metals are sorely needed in 
Western Europe. Steel, copper, brass 
products, tires, and much machinery 
were exported, during 1950, from Britain 
to both Hong Kong and Chinese ports. 
Even today Britain is transshipping 
Malayan rubber to Soviet ports. 

Recently we were informed of a trans- 
action whereby the French steel indus- 
try had negotiated to furnish 450 miles 
of steel rail to China, which in all proba- 
bility would have been used to construct 
rail lines from the interior of China to 
Indochina where valiant French forces 
are bitterly engaged with the Commu- 
nists. The French Government is to be 
commended for taking steps to stop this 
shipment. 

In the past year, the countries of 
Western Europe have exported almost 
a billion dollars’ worth of machinery 
and materials to the Soviet war poten- 
tial. 

The American people want to make 
sure that our enemies are not assisted 
in building up their war machine by 
trade from the United States and our 
allies. When we read in the newspapers 
that the steamship Flying Cloud under 
the American flag had been fired on 
while attempting to deliver a cargo of 
war materials to Communist China; 
when it was implied over the radio that 
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a west coast pier was piled high with 
tires awaiting shipment to the Chinese 
mainland to equip the vehicles of the 
Communist army; when it was reported 
that Italian factories which had received 
Marshall-plan materials and equipment 
are producing heavy machinery for Rus- 
sia; and when information was received 
that a major industry in the United 
Kingdom was booked so far ahead with 
orders for Russia, under a trade agree- 
ment, that the plants could not produce 
equipment for British rearmament, it 
is apparent that immediate and drastic 
action must be taken. 

If we expect the American public to 
fully support the mobilization effort, and 
to help other freedom-loving people re- 
sist communism; if we are to enjoy the 
confidence of our people, then we must 
put a stop to this unscrupulous trade. 

Passage of the legislation before us 
today is imperative if we are to safe- 
guard the fighting men and insure that 
the free nations of the world join with 
us to the fullest extent of their ability 
in our efforts to resist and deter Com- 
munist aggression. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield. 

Mr. BATTLE. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Florida along with 
the distinguished gentleman from Kan- 
sas in introducing legislation and call- 
ing to the attention of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee the great need for a 
solution to this East-West trade problem. 
I remember one of the first times I met 
the gentleman from Florida after he be- 
came one of our colleagues, that we dis- 
cussed this very problem, and I did not 
want the opportunity to go by without 
congratulating him for his farsighted- 
ness. 

Mr. LANTAFF. I thank the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Batre]. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. The gentleman 
mentioned the trade through Red China. 
I wonder if the gentleman would not 
agree that we need also to strengthen 
this with an absolute blockade on Red 
China and on any other country with 
which we are at war to carry out the 
defense of this country from a military 
standpoint? Would not the gentleman 
agree that it would help stop trade with 
Red China if we blockaded the China 
coast? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I think we all have 
the same objective in mind. The objec- 
tive of the committee is clear because 
on page 2 of the bill is this statement 
of policy: 

It is further declared to be the policy of 
the United States that no military, economic, 
or financial assistance shall be supplied to 
any nation unless it applies an embargo 
on such shipments to any nation or com- 
bination of nations threatening the security 
of the United States, including the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and all coun- 
tries under its domination. 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Rocers). 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, first, I want to congratulate the 
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gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BaTTLeE}, 
who is conducting this battle here. I 
also desire to commend the gentleman 
from Dade County, Fla., my colleague, 
Britt Lantarr, for being the first to 
introduce a similar bill to this one. 
This bill, I believe, was the first bill he 
introduced after becoming a Member of 
Congress and is evidence to the fact that 
he has the making of an outstanding 
Congressman. 

I rise in support of the pending bill. 
The membership of the House will recall 
that on May 7 I introduced House Con- 
current Resolution 101, and the same 
resolution was introduced in the Senate 
on May 15, by Senator HOLLAND, my col- 
league, calling upon the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations to take 
action with respect to placing an arms 
embargo on Communist China, and for 
other purposes, The resolution is as 
follows: 


Whereas the United States has initiated 
@ proposal, under the terms of which the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
would (1) call upon all member nations of 
the United Nations not to send to Commu- 
nist China arms, ammunition, or any other 
material which might add to the war-making 
potential of Communist China; (2) urge that 
steps be taken to guard against circumven- 
tion or nullification of such embargo through 
loopholes which might enable the Chinese 
Communists to acquire the banned mate- 
rials; and (3) establish a special committee 
to receive periodic reports from the comply- 
ing member nations and to take other meas- 
ures aimed at making the embargo as effec- 
tive as possible; and 

Whereas Communist China has long since 
been branded an aggressor by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the member nations of the 
United Nations; and 

Whereas more than a dozen member na- 
tions are participating directly with the 
United States in the heroic military action 
against the common enemy in Korea, and 
the troops of such nations are being shot 
at, and killed, by the Chinese Communists; 
and 

Whereas no United Nations soldier should 
be the target of a bullet manufactured in 
the free world, or required to fight against 
troops supplied with materials coming from 
the free world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States hereby requests and 
urges that the General Assembly of the 
United Nations take action leading to the 
placing of an embargo on the shipment to 
Communist China of arms, ammunition, and 
all other materials which might add to the 
war-making potential of Communist China. 

Sec. 2. Copies of this resolution shall be 
transmitted through the Secretary of State to 
the President of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, the United States 
Representative in the United Nations, and 
the Deputy United States Representatives 
in the United Nations. 


This resolution was unanimously 
passed by the House and Senate. Three 
days after that resolution was passed the 
United Nations General Assembly on May 
18, 1951, passed the following recom- 
mendation: “That every state apply an 
embargo on the shipment to areas under 
the control of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China and of the North Korean authori- 
ties of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, atomic energy materials, 
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petroleum, transportation materials of 
strategic value, and items useful in the 
production of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war.” 

Now that is as far as it looked like the 
United Nations General Assembly could 
go at that time. Of course, it could have 
included Russia, but Russia, being a 
member of the United Nations, and ir- 
respective of whether they were in that 
organization or not, would pay no at- 
tention to it. 

We do have this as a result of the 
unanimous sentiment of both Houses of 
Congress and the United Nations did 
take action with respect to asking each 
state that was a member of the United 
Nations to place an embargo on the 
shipment of these materials to China 
or to Korea. We all recognize as ex- 
pressed in the House concurrent resolu- 
tion that “no United Nations soldier 
should be the target of a bullet manu- 
factured in the free world, or required 
to fight against troops supplied with ma- 
terials coming from the free world.” 

That is what we are doing today. We 
are sending our boys over there in a 
United Nations undertaking, so to speak. 
Some of these nations that are members 
of the United Nations and that have 
troops over there have been shipping 
ammunition and war materials to this 
area that may be used to kill our soldiers. 

I am glad to see this bill passed by 
the Congress. It is a belated one. It is 
something we should have done a long 
time ago. We should not endorse the 
principle of letting any nation that is 
a member of the United Nations, ship 
any arms, ammunition, or war material 
that can be used in battle against any 
of our soldiers or any of the soldiers of 
the United Nations fighting in this con- 
flict. Each member of the United Na- 
tions should invoke an embargo on such 
materials. 

We should insist and demand such an 
embargo as a condition precedent to 
rendering any economic aid to any 
Nation. 

Sometimes I wonder why we continue 
to let Russia remain a member of the 
United Nations, She has opposed every 
action seeking peace since the United 
Nations has been formed. She has im- 
peded every move looking toward peace. 
I sometimes think that Russia, together 
with her satellites, should be thrown out 
of an organization the purpose of which 
is peace. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time for a specific purpose. 
First, I would like to compliment the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BaTTLe], as 
well as the subcommittee for having done 
an outstandingly fine job. I was not on 
that subcommittee, so perhaps I can say 
it with a certain objectivity and pro- 
priety. 

There are two points I would like to 
leave with the House in this situation. 
First, this bill is an excellent bill because 
it fights economic warfare with a pre- 
cision rifle and not with a blunderbuss. 
We hate heard a lot of statements, well 
intentioned and sincere on the floor here 


and on the floor in the other body about 
cutting off all trade with the Soviet bloc 
to bring them to their senses, cutting it 
off completely, isolating them from the 
world economically. I understand the 
ultimate objective and agree with it. 
Few seem to recognize, however, that for 
centuries Western Europe drew its very 
lifeblood—grain and timber and other 
materials—from Eastern Europe, and 
such relationships cannot be suddenly 
and completely broken by severing those 
ancient ties which existed for centuries 
with a sharp knife. It can be done and 
is done in this bill, of course, as to arms 
and materials strategic to war prepara- 
tions. But that still leaves a broad area 
as to which cotton was just given as an 
example. In this third category eco- 
nomic warfare is a subtle proposition. 
You can get awfully hurt and you can 
get greatly benefited. It all depends 
on how the job is done and on that this 
bill does a fine job. The subcommittee 
is entitled to the thanks of the whole 
country for that beyond peradventure. 

Second, we must understand that 
when we ask our friends to sever long 
standing economic relationships with 
parts of the world now in the Soviet bloc, 
as we are in the process of doing now, 
somebody has to help them to make up 
for that, during a transition stage. So, 
let us get an understanding that in deal- 
ing with the peoples of Western Europe 
that are breaking off long standing eco- 
nomic relationships that we have to help 
them to make up the deficits in the 
period which they are now going through, 
the transition period, while world eco- 
nomic relationships are realined. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr, BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I first address myself to congratu- 
lating the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BatTTLeE] and his committee and all those 
who have brought forth this legislation. 
Not to be critical of the gentleman from 
New York, who just spoke and whom I 
consider to be a very able man, but I 
admit that I am, by natural inclination, 
one of those who deals more or less with 
the blunderbuss approach to interna- 
tional affairs and I do not understand 
all of the subtleties of some of these 
pieces of legislation. I am ready to ad- 
mit, however, that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee is an able committee and is 
better informed of the background of 
these matters than am I. So, I say, if 
we must not take the policy of removing 
Soviet Russia from the United Nations— 
which is the policy which I feel we should 
pursue, together with severing relation- 
ships with her and her satellites who 
are doing direct or indirect combat to 
ourselves—then I would say that this 
legislation is a well-drawn bill. It does 
not permit injury that might be done by 
a more drastic measure and it appears 
to be a workable bill; but I personally 
feel that we should have even a more 
vigorous and forthright approach than 
is indicated in this bill. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. LantaFF], particu- 
larly, for being the initiator of this leg- 
islation in the House, and I think it 
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might be an illustration of the type of 
thing that comes from the people them- 
selves because the gentleman from Flor- 
ida had oniy been in the House about 15 
days, when he introduced this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Mutual Defense Assistance Con- 
trol Act of 1951.” 

TITLE I—WAR MATERIALS 


Sec. 101. The Congress of the United 
States, recognizing that in a world threat- 
ened by aggression the United States can 
best preserve and maintain peace by de- 
veloping maximum national strength and by 
utilizing all of its resources in cooperation 
with other free nations, hereby declares it to 
be the policy of the United States to apply an 
embargo on the shipment of arms, am- 
munition, and implement: of war, atomic 
materials, petroleum, transportation mate- 
rial of strategic value, and items of pri- 
mary strategic significance used in the pro- 
duction of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war to any nation or combination 
of nations threatening the security of the 
United States, including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and all countries under 
its domination, in order to (1) increase the 
national strength of the United States and 
of the cooperating nations; (2) impede the 
ability of nations threatening the security of 
the United States to conduct military opera- 
tions; and (3) to assist the people of the na- 
tions under the domination of foreign ag- 
gressors to reestablish their freedom. 

It is further declared to be the policy of 
the United States that no military, economic, 
or financial assistance shall be supplied to 
any nation unless it applies an embargo on 
such shipments to any nation or combina- 
tion of nations threatening the security of 
the United States, including the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and all countries 
under its domination. 

Sec. 102. To carry out the purposes of this 
act the President is authorized to appoint, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, a Mutual Defense Assistance Officer 
at a rate of compensation not to exceed $16,- 
000 per annum. Until such appointment 
has been made the person occupying the 
senior position authorized by subsection (e) 
of section 406 of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act of 1949 (Public Law 329, 8lst 
Cong.), as amended, shall be designated as 
Mutual Defense Assistance Officer in addi- 
tion to his other duties. 

Sec. 103. (a) The Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Officer is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to determine within 30 days after en- 
actment of this act after full and complete 
consideration of the views of the Depart- 
ments of State, Defense, and Commerce; the 
Economic Cooperation Administration; and 
any other appropriate agencies, and notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, 
which items are, for the purpose of this act, 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
atomic energy material, petroleum, trans- 
portation materials of strategic value, and 
those items of primary strategic significance 
used in the production of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war which should be 
embargoed to effectuate the purposes of this 
act: Provided, That such determinations 
shall be continuously adjusted to current 
conditions on the basis of investigation and 
consultation, and that all nations receiving 
United States military, economic, or financial 
assistance shall be kept informed of such 
determination. 

(b) All military, economic, or financial 

ssistance to any nation shall, upon the 
recommendation of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Officer, be terminated forthwith if 
such nation after 60 days from the date of 
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a determination under section 103 (a) know- 
ingly permits the shipment to any nation or 
combination of nations threatening the secu- 
rity of the United States, including the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and all countries 
under its domination, of any item which he 
has determined under section 103 (a) after 
a full and complete investigation to be in- 
cluded in any of the following categories: 
Arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
atomic-energy materials, petroleum, trans- 
portation materials of strategic value, and 
items of primary strategic significance used 
in the production of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war: Provided, That the Presi- 
dent after receiving the advice of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Officer and after taking 
into account the contribution of such coun- 
try to the mutual security of the free world, 
the importance of such assistance to the 
security of the United States, the strategic 
importance of imports received from coun- 
tries of the Soviet bloc, and the adequacy 
of such country’s controls over the export 
to the Soviet bloc of items of strategic impor- 
tance, may direct the continuance of such 
assistance to a country which permits ship- 
ments of items other than arms, ammuni- 
tion, implements of war, and atomic-~energy 
materials when unusual circumstances indi- 
cate that the cessation of aid would clearly 
be detrimental to the security of the United 
States: Provided further, That the President 
shall immediately report any determination 
made pursuant to the first proviso of this 
section with reasons therefor to the Appro- 
priations and Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, and 
the President shall at least once each quar- 
ter review all determinations made previously 
and shall report his conclusions to the fore- 
going committees of the House and Senate, 
which reports shall contain an analysis of 
the trade with the Soviet bloc of countries 
for which determinations have been made. 

Sec. 104. Whenever military, economic, or 
financial assistance has been terminated as 
provided in this act, such assistance can be 
resumed only upon determination by the 
President that adequate measures have been 
taken by the nation concerned to assure full 
compliance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 105. For the purposes of this act the 
term “assistance” does not include activities 
carried on for the purpose of facilitating the 
procurement of materials in which the 
United States is deficient. 


TITLE Il—OTHER MATERIALS 


Sec. 201. The Congress of the United 
States further declares it to be the policy 
of the United States to regulate the export 
of commodities other than those specified in 
title I of this act to any nation or combina- 
tion of nations threatening the security of 
the United States, including the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and all countries 
under its domination, in order to strengthen 
the United States and other cooperating na- 
tions of the free world and to oppose and 
offset by nonmilitary action acts which 
threaten the security of the United States 
and the peace of the world. 

Sec. 202. The United States shall negotiate 
with any country receiving military, eco- 
nomic, or financial assistance arrangements 
for the recipient country to undertake a 
program for controlling exports of items not 
subject to embargo under title I of this act, 
but which in the judgment of the mutual 
defense assistance officer should be con- 
trolled to any nation or combination of na- 
tions threatening the security of the United 
States, including the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics and all countries under its 
domination. 

Sec. 203. All military, economic, and finan- 
cial assistance shall be terminated when the 
President determines that the recipient 
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country (1) “ts not effectively cooperating 
with the United States pursuant to this 
title, or (2) is failing to furnish to the 
United States information sufficient for the 
President to determine that the recipient 
country is effectively cooperating with the 
United States. 


TITLE Il1I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. All other nations (those not re- 
ceiving United States military, economic, or 
financial assistance) shall be invited by the 
President to cooperate jointly in a group or 
groups or on an individual basis in con- 
trolling the export of the commodities re- 
ferred to in title I and title II of this act 
to any nation or combination of nations 
threatening the security of the United States, 
including the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and all countries under its domina- 
tion. 

Sec. 302. The mutual defense assistance 
Officer with regard to all titles of this act 
shall— 

(a) coordinate those activities of the var- 
ious United States departments and agencies 
which are concerned with security controls 
over exports from other countries; 

(b) make a continuing study of the ad- 
ministration of export control measures un- 
dertaken by foreign governments in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act, and 
shall report to the Congress from time to 
time but not less than once every 6 months 
recommending action where appropriate; 
and : 

(c) make available technical advice and 
assistance on export control procedures to 
any nation desiring such cooperation. 

Sec. 303. The provisions of subsection (a) 
of section 403, of section 404, and of subsec- 
tions (a), (c), and (d) of section 406 of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 
(Public Law 329, 81st Cong.), as amended, 
insofar as they are consistent with this act, 
shall be applicable to this act. Funds made 
available for the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended, shall be available 
for carrying out this act in such amounts 
as the President shall direct. 

Sec. 304. In every recipient country where 
local currency is made available for local 
currency expenses of the United States in 
connection with assistance furnished by the 
United States, the local currency adminis- 
trative and operating expenses incurred in 
the administration of this act shall be 
charged to such local currency funds to the 
extent available. 

Sec. 305. Subsection (d) of section 117 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 472, 80th Cong.), as amended, and sub- 
section (a) of section 1302 of the Third Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public 
Law 45, 82d Cong.), are repealed. 


Mr. BATTLE (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, and be open to amendment at any 
point thereon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 5, line 6, 
strike out “forces” and insert “services.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama a question or two in connection 
with this measure. 

As I understand, it embargoes arms, 
ammunition, implements of war, atomic 
material, petroleum, transportation ma- 
terials of strategic value, and items of 
primary strategic significance used in 
the production of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war. 

What about drugs and medicines? 

Mr. BATTLE. I think that would de- 
pend upon the determination by the 
mutual-defense-assistance officer as to 
the inclusion of the items of other ma- 
terials. 

Mr. GROSS. But drugs and medi- 
cines do not come under this classifi- 
cation? 

Mr. BATTLE. There are a great 
many other items which are very im- 
portant in the prosecution of warfare 
and which are covered under title II, 
and as to which this bill specifically 
says there will be compulsory agree- 
ments between the recipient nations and 
the United States, so this goes much 
further than just dealing with arms, am- 
munition, implements of war, and so 
forth. 

Mr. GROSS. Embracing more than 
the language contained here? 

Mr. BATTLE. Title II covers those 
various points. 

Mr.GROSS. The gentleman is aware, 
I am sure, that the United States his 
participated in shipping tons of wonder 
drugs into Hong Kong which have been 
going into Communist China. 

Mr. BATTLE. We were aware of that 
specific problem, and it is covered in 
title II. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask this further 
question: Is this bill approved by the 
State Department? 

Mr. BATTLE. It would be hard to 
answer that directly. As far as I know. 
there are no overwhelming objections. 
I think maybe this legislation might be 
preferable to some others. 

Mr. GROSS. But it does not have the 
approval of the State Department; is 
that correct? 

Mr. BATTLE. We have letters from 
all departments in which there were ob- 
jections raised as to specific points and 
in which they condone specific points, so 
as an over-all general thing we have both 
objections and condonations, 

Mr.GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any indication of what reception this bill, 
if passed by both Houses, would receive 
at the White House? 

Mr. BATTLE. I do not know, but I 
know that all the way through this has 
been an independent piece of legislation 
which we initiated, coming from the leg- 
islative body. What we are concerned 
with is initiating something that will 
work. We are not concerned so much 
with whether or not it is our own as we 
are in getting a workable piece of legis- 
lation that will do the job and help pro- 
tect our boys on the fighting front. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the gentleman 
has made a start, but a feeble start; I do 
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not think this bill goes nearly far enough. 
I will support it only because it is in the 
right direction. 

Mr. BATTLE. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I appreciate his support. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRUMPACKER: 
On page 4, line 15, after the colon, strike all 
beginning with the word “Provided” down 
through line 14 on page 5. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment would strike out the pro- 
viso beginning in line 15 on page 4. This 
is the proviso which pe"mits the Presi- 
dent to make special exceptions to the 
operation of this law in any cases where 
he feels the security of the United States 
would be injured more by cutting off our 
assistance than it would be aided. This 
in effect nullifies the bill. 

I offer this amendment to point out 
what seems to me to be the basic fallacy 
in the legislation. This bill is aimed 
primarily at the countries of the North 
Atlantic Pact and all Western Europe 
generally, to wit: England, France, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, the Benelux countries, and 
the Scandinavian countries. It has been 
our fundamental policy and no doubt 
will continue to be to fight the spreading 
tide of communism by extending both 
economic and military aid to these 
countries. 

The administration has clearly in- 
dicated by its actions in the past few 
months in connection with a policy sim- 
ilar to this which has been enunciated 
by the State Department to make an 
exception of every case that has come 
up. I think the comr.ittee has no rea- 
son to anticipate that if this bill be- 
comes law they will do anything but 
make exceptions of eve:y one of those 
countries which I have named. 

May I ask if any member of the com- 
mittee believes that any of those coun- 
tries will be cut off from American as- 
sistance if this bill is enacted into law? 
I think the answer is obvious to all of 
us. None of them will be. Therefore, 
passing this law is nothing but an empty 
gesture. 

I am offering this amendment pri- 
marily to emphasize this basic point: 
that you are not really accomplishing 
anything by adopting this bill, I feel it 
would not be consistent with the course 
this Nation has taken to cut off assist- 
ance to any of these nations. It would 
have been far more realistic for the 
committee to have reported out a joint 
resolution expressing it to be the policy 
of the Congress that these nations should 
discontinue their trade with the coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain, rather 
than to have taken this course. As it is, 
all you are doing is passing a bill which 
if enacted into law wil. accomplish noth- 
ing further than to express such to be 
the policy of the Congress and also to 
create a new office which involves a 
Salary of $16,000 a year plus the cost of 
a staff. So, other than creating a new 
bureau and more bureaucrats this bill 
will do nothing further than express the 
policy of Congress which could have been 
done much more effectively through a 
joint resolution. 
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If it is impracticable, in view of gen- 
eral policy considerations, to cut off as- 
sistance to those countries a. a penalty 
for their continuing to trade with the 
Red bloc of nations, it would be more 
forthright for the committee to openly 
admit this to be the case, rather than to 
go through the motions of adopting a 
bill which, on its face would cut off such 
assistance, but which, in fact, would not 
do so. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are inclined, I think, 
in these times to oversimplify consider- 
ably the tremendous difficulties faced by 
this Government in its world dealings 
with other nations, and in coping with 
this problem which, of course, is one 
which has given every department of the 
Government great concern over the last 
several years. I doubt if those who have 
spoken in a reflective way upon the de- 
partments of Government which have 
had this responsibility, really mean to 
say that they have been even slack in 
their duties. I appreciate very much the 
remarks of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javits] in respect to the com- 
plexities and intricacies of world trade. 
There is nothing more complicated un- 
less it is the monetary system. You 
know very well it is not an easy matter. 
This is not to defend all past actions 
of this Government in connection with 
its efforts to deny materials of war to 
potential enemies but it is to appreciate 
the difficulties involved. We are living 
in times which have no precedent and 
therefore new procedures and new ap- 
proaches must be devised. It has been 
a cumbersome process and the purpose 
of this legislation is to provide more 
practical and workable machinery to 
accomplish that which we all desire. 

There is one thing about this measure 
which I do not believe has been called 
to the attention of the Members, and 
that is the fact that responsibility is 
pin-pointed as strictly as the committee 
could possibly work out. Heretofore 
someone has referred to it as being a 
blunderbuss proposition of controlling 
trade between this country and the 
satellite nations of Russian and directly 
with Russia. The responsibility has been 
divided among a great many different 
departments. But they have made a 
tremendous effort, and in executive ses- 
sion we were told of some of those efforts, 
which we are not at liberty to discuss 
fully on the floor and which should not 
be discussed for security reasons. But 
it does give an appreciation of what 
they have been up against and what they 
are still up against. Consider the trade 
from Western Germany to Eastern Ger- 
many. Germany is an entity hard to 
divide. It alone is a tremendous prob- 
lem and a place where many abuses have 
occurred. I mention this situation as an 
example. Historically, Western Europe 
has depended for about 45 percent of its 
food from Eastern Europe. The east 
is the bread basket of all Europe. You 
just cannot cut it off, or else we are go- 
ing to have to furnish it to them. So 
there is a practical matter to consider. 
This is not defending past actions, be- 
cause the least of it has been too much 
unless it is definitely shown the pre- 
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ponderance of benefits favors the west. 
The gentleman's amendment would 
bring about an intolerable condition and 
leave no room for the exercise of judg- 
ment as to benefits which may accrue to 
the west. The deficits which might oc- 
cur would have to be made up by this 
country if we stay in Germany. 

The gentleman taiks about nullifying 
the bill should the provision which he 
wishes to amend remains in the bill. I 
fear his amendment would nullify the 
intent, and the thing we are trying to 
do is find a practical way to deal with 
this matter. There is a_ prohibition 
against the shipment of actual war ma- 
terial, such as guns, ammunition, and 
atomic materials, and so forth. There is 
no exception to that, but there has to 
be some elasticity in those items which 
are not implements of war per se. The 
responsibility, remember, is in one as di- 
rectly as it can be placed and that has 
been a great weakness in past efforts. 
The only place he can go for appeal or 
final decision is to the President of the 
United States. You have to trust some- 
one. You just cannot have authority 
dangling in the air without some com- 
pactness and some responsibility and 
without having one man to whom you 
can say, “Here, this is what has hap- 
pened. Why has it happened and what 
is the answer to it?” That is what the 
committee hopes it has presented to you. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Can the gentle- 
man tell us for what specific items we 
need elasticity in this matter of East- 
West trade? 

Mr. BURLESON. 


I will say to the 
gentleman that in an attempt to answer 
the question of the lady from Massachu- 
setts |Mrs. Rocers! I gave an example. 
Today an item might be critical and to- 


morrow it might not. Or today it might 
not be critical and tomorrow it might 
be. An article might not be critical to- 
day and next week it will be because of 
its particular use at that time. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Does not the gen- 
tleman know that accor‘ling to this bill 
if an item is no longer critical it would 
not apply to that item? 

Mr. BURLESON. Someone must de- 
cide whether or not it does apply. That 
person has to be responsible for placing 
this particular item on the list. The 
Congress itself cannot draw up a list of 
critical materials. We vould not possi- 
bly be experts along what line and know 
what is critical in one area and not in 
another or that which may be vital and 
critical one week and the next, by rea- 
son of numerous circumstances, it may 
be entirely a different sit'.~tion. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Would it not be one 
of the worst things for us to do to pub- 
lish an item that had suddenly become 
critical and thereby let our enemies 
know that an item which they had not 
known was critical had suddenly be- 
come so? 

Mr. BURLESON. Exactly so. 


I yield to the gen- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. BurRLEeson] 
has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana {[Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 

The amendment was rejecter. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not pretend to be 
an expert on foreign affairs. I know we 
have a splendid Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in this House. I know the mem- 
bers on both sides personally, and I 
know they are doing an excellent job. 
However, I do want to make an observa- 
tion about this legislation. It may be 
only a pious hope or just so many words, 
but it is well that we have this legisla- 
tion before us, because if we in the Con- 
gress express our views as to not doing 
business with Communist Russia or 
China or with the satellite countries of 
Communist Russia, I think it is all to 
the good. 

Pretty generally throughout’ the 
country our people are not aware of the 
fact that the United States of America 
is trading with Communist Russia, di- 
rectly and indirectly, and with the satel- 
lite countries. People are _ utterly 
amazed when they hear rumors of our 
Government using their money to imple- 
ment our enemy. They ask, “What in 
the world is it all about?” They can- 
not quite understand it. The fact of 
the matter is we are doing business with 
Russia directly. Our Government, our 
industries, are doing business with Rus- 
sia directly, and they are doing business 
with these satellite countries directly— 
not only indirectly but directly. Now it 
is perfectly amazing that our boys should 
be on the march, three and one-half 
million men in the armed services, young 
men being drafted and marching as tu 
war, and yet our own Government is do- 
ing business with our potential enemies. 
We are not a bunch of morons here. We 
are the elected representatives of the 
people. I think it is well that we act on 
this legislation and I hope there is not 
a vote against this resolution. 

We have a synthetic prosperity in this 
country, based entirely on the manufac- 
ture and sale of war materials. Our 
business is almost entirely conducted 
with borrowed money; and, as has been 
brought to the attention of this Con- 
gress on a number of occasions, this 
country owes more money than all of 
the other countries in the world com- 
bined. 

Anyone who can figure out the in- 
credible confusions of reasoning which 
currently pass for poiicy with respect to 
China belongs on the faculty of the 
Einstein Institute for International 
Relativity. Some of the very nations 
which are fighting alongside of Uncle 
Sam against the Chinese Reds in Korea 
are simultaneously engaged in sending 
merchandise of every description to the 
Chinese. In all the history of warfare, 
few situations to match this paradox 
can be found. 

Apparently, the British regard this 
war as only a “little war.” They are 
trying as hard as they can to play it 
down, so that they may vo right on 
trading through Hong Kong just as if 


no British Tommies were being shot at 
in Korea. You can hardly become too 
indignant at the British, when you real- 
ize that until recently our own occupa- 
tion authorities in Japan itself were 
permitting the Japanese to trade with 
the Chinese on the amazing theory that 
the Japanese economy requires such 
trade for survival. This is amazing be- 
c.use one of the avowed objectives of 
Mao Tse-tung’s Chinese Red Govern- 
ment is the ultimate domination of 
Japan itself. 

Is it any wonder, in the light of these 
constant contradictions, that the world 
itself is confused? It is not difficult to 
understand why some of our allies refuse 
to commit larger numbers of troops to 
the Korean war when the two chief 
allies, the United States and Great Brit- 
ain seem to be having trouble in arriv- 
ing at a common understanding of the 
stakes involved and the size of the war 
they are fighting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THORNBERRY, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 4550) to provide for the 
control by the United States and co- 
operating foreign nations of exports to 
any nation or combination of nations 
threatening the security of the United 
States, including the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and all countries 
under its domination, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
363, he reported the same back to the 
House with an amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO REVISE AND 
EXTEND ON THE BILL H. R. 4550 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1952 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 3282) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury-Post Office 
Departments for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, in order to 
get information for the House, is that a 
unanimous report? 

Mr. ROONEY. I understand that 
the conferees have not finally reached 
an agreement, but they expect to. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. In case of an 
agreement, when would the gentleman 
want it to be called up? I want the in- 
formation for the House. 

Mr. ROONEY. It is impossible to 
answer that question until the conferees 
have reached final agreement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I can understand 
that. May I suggest to the gentleman 
that if an agreement is arrived at and 
in the event of any controversy he not 
ask me to program it before Wednesday? 

Mr. ROONEY. I believe that that 
might be agreeable to the chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. Cannon], and to the 
ranking minority member. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM N. OATIS 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 140, expressing indignation at the 
arrest and conviction of Associated Press 
Correspondent William N. Oatis by 
the Czechoslovak Government, and ask 
unanimous consent that it may be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the arrest and conviction of 
William N. Oatis, correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press in Prague, Czechoslovakia, is a 
shocking violation of fundamental hu- 
man freedoms guaranteed in the United 
Nations Charter; and 

Whereas the Oatis case demonstrates anew 
that the iron curtain maintained by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites is the world’s 
greatest menace to peace: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States expresses its profound 
indignation at the farcical arrest, and con- 
viction of William N. Oatis; and that the 
sense of this resolution be conveyed by the 
proper officials of our Government to the 
United Nations and to the officials of the 
Czechoslovakian Government. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
advise me what disposition has been 
made of the John Hvasta case, which 
has been before the committee and 
which involves an American citizen who 
has been incarcerated for approximately 
% years by the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say this to the gentleman from New 
Jersey who introduced a resolution on 
the Hvasta case, and who has been work- 
ing very hard on it, importuning the 
Foreign Affairs Committee todo some- 
thing about it for some weeks. It was 
the desire of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to consider the John Hvasta case 
with a good many other cases at the 
same time that the Oatis case was con- 
sidered yesterday. However, in our dis- 
cussions in committee, it became clear 
that the Hvasta case was from the 
standpoint of the Oatis case a far dif- 
ferent situation. To act properly on the 
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Hvasta case would require considerable 
testimony; there was at present no time 
at the disposal of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee to deal adequately with a 
case of that kind. We were—and still 
are—deeply engaged in the task of writ- 
ing the so-called mutual-security bill, 
which we hope will come before the 
House shortly. We came to the conclu- 
sion we had better handle the Oatis case 
on its own merits and have only Oatis 
mentioned in this resolution because the 
facts surrounding the Oatis case applied 
only to that particular case. The com- 
mittee went ahead with the Oatis reso- 
lution and expressed the intention at 
the time that as soon as we can get to 
the Hvasta case and three or four other 
similar cases after the bill now under 
consideration by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee is written, we will take up 
the Hvasta case at the first opportunity. 
I want to commend the gentleman for 
his efforts. Hvasta, as I understand it, 
is one of his constituents, but I do want 
to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that Hvasta is in a little different 
situation uhan Oatis due to dual citizen- 


ship. 
Mr. RODINO. I am quite aware of 
that. I want to state that Mr. Hvasta is 


a resident of the congressional district of 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case] and if the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] had been here he 
would have raised the same point. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I thought he was 
from the gentleman’s district. 

Mr. RODINO. He is from New Jersey. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I want to compli- 
ment a Member who works so hard for 
a man who does not live in his district. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is it not fair to 
say that while this resolution is confined 
to the Oatis case, while not expressly but 
by implication the same principle is in- 
volved in the case that the gentleman 
from New Jersey referred to, even the 
persecution that has taken place of all 
people not only in Czechoslovakia on 
religious, political, or other grounds, and 
that this really symbolizes the feeling of 
the Congress of the United States and 
the people of our country? 

Mr. RICHARDS. There is no question 
about that. The majority leader has 
stated the case correctly. The thing I 
was concerned about is that here is a 
citizen who is not connected with the 
press or having any powerful friends, or 
anything like that, and that possibly 
some nation would get the idea that we 
would pay less attention to him, if his 
case was similar, than we would to an 
employee of a great organization. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Is it not true that in the 
third “whereas” clause the committee 
put in “Whereas the persecution by the 
Government of Czechoslovakia of other 
American citizens is condemned and de- 
plored by the people of the United States 
and throughout the free world” it was 
felt that we ought to put in language in 
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this resolution which would include cases 
like the Hvasta case, even though you 
did not mention him by name? 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman is 
correct. We could not include his name, 
but we came as near to it as we could 
in the consideration of the Oatis case. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection and 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Reccrop. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, notice by 
the State Department of its termination 
of special tariff concessions to Czecho- 
slovakia though belated is at least com- 
mendable in principle. Although the 
effect of this decision will probably be 
trivial in the sense of economics, none- 
theless, it does indicate that we do not 
countenance the high-handed treatment 
of our citizens by the Communist-domi- 
nated Czech Government. I would, per- 
sonally, have preferred, and I have 
urged, sterner action be taken against 
these rapists of fundamental human 
rights. I had hoped, too, that our Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, in protesting 
the action of the Czec!: Government in 
the case of William Oatis, would have 
adopted a stronger resolution. How- 
ever, I shall not challenge the wisdom 
of the committee, but I wish to cite the 
case of John Hvasta, as a warning of 
what we might expect from the Czech 
Government if our action is not firm. 

John Hvasta, a Czechoslovak by birth, 
is a naturalized Americun citizen. As 
soon as he was able and of age, he en- 
listed in the United States Navy and 
served from September 1945 to August 
1946. His parents, naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens, reside in New Jersey. 

John Hvasta following the war went to 
Czechoslovakia to study under the GI 
Bill of Rights in 1948. He was arrested 
on October 16, 1948, and 7 months later 
was tried on trumped-up charges of 
espionage. His trial was held in secret. 
On June 1, 1948, John Hvacta was sen- 
tenced to 3-years imprisonment. Amer- 
ican officials tried, many times, without 
success to obtain a copy of the accusa- 
tion, transcript of the proceedings and a 
statement of the verdict and sentence. 
The Czechoslovak Government officials 
merely ignored these requests. Then, 
as though in complete disdain, an appeal 
trial was held, again in secret on April 
26, 1950, and Hvasta’s sentence instead 
of being reduced was increased to 10 
years. No official word of this inc’ease 
was transmitted to any American oficial 
until August 1950, after repeated re- 
quests had been made to ascertain 
Hvasta’s status. Since February 23, 
1950, no American official has been per- 
mitted to see John Hvasta, and word 
has reached the family of Hvasta that 
the Czech fiancee whom he married in 
the presence of an American vice con- 
sul, has been unheard from for over 2 
months now. 

According to a letter from Mrs. 
Hvasta’s mother in Czechoslovakia, all 
she knows is that Mrs. John Hvasta had 
been taken to a hospital for treatment 
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and when she went back the next day to 
visit her daughter no one Lad ever heard 
of her and the police do not seem to be 
interested. What will happen to John 
Hvasta? What has happened to his 
wife? This is the case of an American 
citizen who seeks our protection. 

In a letter written some time ago to 
his mother, here in America, Hvasta 
says: 

What is the matter with everyone in Amer- 


ica? Why don’t you people do something for 
me? Isn't there anybody over there who can 
help me? As God is my judge—I am not 
guilty of what I was charged with. Can't you 
go to Washington, mom, and tell them I am 
innocent—I am sure they will find some way 


to get me out of here. 


It is now almost 3 years that Hvasta 
has spent in a Communist jail under 
trumped-up charges. How long are we 
to stand by while these Godless, unprin- 
cipled people visit abuse and indignities 
on our citizens? How long will we per- 
mit John Hvasta’s plea to go unan- 
swered? 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join in 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 
140 calling for action to effect the re- 
lease of William Oatis. It is my hope 
that his release may soon be effected. 
But, we must not forget other American 
citizens who are imprisoned behind the 
iron curtain. It is time to remember 
John Hvasta—the forgotten man. It is 
high time, Mr. Speaker, that the Czecho- 
slovak Government be made to real- 
ize that we will not tolerate their gang- 
ster treatment of our citizens. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the remaining committee amendments: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “farcical.” 


Page 2, line 3, after “arrest”, insert “sham 
trial.” 

Page 2, line 4, after “and”, insert “un- 
just.” 


Page 2, line 4, after “Oatis”, insert “that 
the executive agencies of the Government 
b2 requested to take all possible action to 
bring about his release.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentarv inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The parliamen- 
tary situation now is that any Member 
desiring recognition may move to strike 
out che last word. 

The SPEAKER. Or to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mtr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, a long time ago these 
words were spoken: 

What man of you, having an hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave 
the ninety and nine and go after that which 
is lost, until he find it? * * * And when 
he cometh home, he calleth together his 
friends and neighbors, saying unto them, 
Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep 
which was lost. 


were 


I am prompted to use that beautifully 
expressive parable because I personally 
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feel that you, my friends and neighbors, 
are called together to rejoice in the real- 
ization that the true spirit of this Re- 
public of ours has been found. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee has expressed 
this spirit in its cooperative and prompt 
consideration of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 140 in an effort to secure the re- 
lease of William Oatis who is unjustly 
imprisoned in Czechoslovakia. 

William Oatis was a resident of 
Marion, Ind., which is in the district that 
I have the honor to represent. I never 
met William Oatis, but so many tributes 
have been paid to him and so many 
resolutions and letters from his church, 
the YMCA, and friends attesting to his 
character have been received that I know 
all of you must feel as I do that we know 
William Oatis. He is a man, a young 
man of promise, and he possesses a body 
that does not appear too strong. He is 
more than just a name in our country 
today. William Oatis is a symbol of the 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, and 
the right to fair trial—yes, even freedom 
of life. 

This resolution calls upon the execu- 
tive agencies of our Government to take 
all possible and positive action to bring 
about his release. This refers not alone 
to the State Department but to all de- 
partments and agencies of our Govern- 
ment. Czechoslovakia craves our Amer-~ 
ican dollars to carry on propaganda in 
this country, perhaps even to furnish bail 
for those who would overthrow our Gov- 
ernment, and we do not need her prod- 
ucts that furnish unfair competition with 
our American labor. Our exports to 
Czechoslovakia have dwindled to an in- 
significant figure while her imports to 
this country have increased until the first 
4 months of this year gave them an ad- 
vantage of nearly 15 to 1. Immediate 
steps can be taken to suspend these trade 
relations and numerous other forceful 
measures can follow. 

I pray all of the Members of this Con- 
gress to support this resolution—not be- 
cause I introduced it, not entirely be- 
cause it can be an implement to free 
William Oatis, but also because the world 
can see and hear that this United States 
of America has a determination and a 
spirit that reasserts itself. When this 
spirit thus expresses itself, then we, too, 
can say ‘Rejoice with me for I hav2 
found the sheep which I had lost.” 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman has 
set forth a very serious situation and set 
it forth factually and very intelligently. 
I do not want to inject politics into this, 
but here is a thing that has been running 
through this Congress for years. We 
Republicans on the Committee on Ways 
and Means have been trying to work this 
thing out so that Czechoslovakia does not 
get this great advantage she has been 
getting for years. Our watchmakers 
have lost their jobs, our potteries have 
been broken up, and our glassmen by the 
thousands have lost their jobs, simply be- 
cause we have given the business to 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. BEAMER. 
man, 


I thank the gentle- 








Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Also, the boot and shoe industry has suf- 
fered most severely. 

Mr. BEAMER. I think the gentle- 
woman has touched upon a very strong 
point. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on the resolu- 
tion he has introduced on the Oatis mat- 
ter. As a newspaper publisher and also 
as an American I, too, introduced a reso- 
lution similar to the one introduced by 
the gentleman from Indiana, who repre- 
sents the district from which Mr. Oatis 
comes. I feel very strongly that the 
United States of America should use 
whatever implements may be necessary 
to compel the release of William Oatis 
from prison. Certainly it is our duty 
and our responsibility to protect Ameri- 
can citizens anywhere in the world and 
protect the free press. I join with the 
gentleman in support of his resolution. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, if William Oatis is guilty, 
then every human being who has ever 
sought for truth is guilty. 

I am going to support this resolution, 
but I do so with some feeling that it does 
not go far enough. I am somewhat dis- 
appointed. I had hoped that a more 
forceful declaration in this case would be 
made. I thought perhaps I would offer 
a substitute which would call for sanc- 
tions and breaking diplomatic relations 
with Czechoslovakia unless William 
Oatis were released. 

It seems to me we have come to a sit- 
uation here in dealing with this sort of 
thing behind the iron curtain where we 
must take very clear and firm action if 
we are to have any assurance that Amer- 
ican citizens are to be _ protected. 
Throughout our ‘history we have had 
problems like this to face, and always 
in other cases stern and forceful action 
has been taken to the end that it has 
been a long time since anyone dared mis- 
treat law-abiding American citizens go- 
ing on legitimate business throughout 
the world. I think if we do not have 
anyone in the administrative branch of 
the Government who is willing to take 
the positive forceful action necessary to 
help this man, the Congress ought to do 
it. I think the time has come when 
we have to make known how this Nation 
feels. We have to let the people know 
that in this Congress we are not going 
to tolerate this sort of thing. These dec- 
larations of indignation are fine, but TI 
think in dealing with the satellites be- 
hind the iron curtain and with Soviet 
Russia we ought to know by now that you 
never get any results until you get 
tough. The days that William Oatis 
spends in jail in Czechoslovakia wonder- 
ing what his Nation and his Government 
is going to do for him are not going to 
be much comfort it seems to me when he 
knows that we are only indignant about 
it. I think he is entitled to know that 
the force and power of this great Nation 
is back of him and we are going to see 
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to it that he gets the justice that an 
American is entitled to. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. I am glad the gentle- 
man is touching on the Czechoslovak 
matter. I do not believe there is any 
country in the world that has made so 
much money or has received so many 
concessions from our great country as 
Czechoslovakia. Their effrontery here 
in refusing to do anything and not rec- 
ognizing this situation is really beyond 
comprehension. 

Mr.STEED. I agree with the gentle- 
man and for anyone to say that we are 
only indignant about it is a gross misun- 
derstatement. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield. 

Mr. DORN. The gentleman is exactly 
correct in my opinion so far as the Con- 
gress taking a hand in some of these 
matters. I remember when George Pat- 
ton was pulled out of Czechoslovakia. 
He had tears in his eyes protesting 
against that action. I wish the Congress 
and this country then and there had 
stood by and protected the freedom of 
the Republic of Czechoslovakia and al- 
lowed that great American to remain 
there when he knew at that time and 
the great majority of the world at that 
time knew that we should have stood 
there. We would not be in this mess 
today if George Patton was not pulled 
out of Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. STEED. I think the William 
Oatis case has forced the kind of solu- 
tion we have to have. Action is justi- 
fied. This will be an open invitation for 
other cases of this kind unless we take 
the kind of action that is necessary. I 
think it is only fair now to serve warn- 
ing if this, in my opinion, rather mild 
resolution today does not get results that 
we are going to be back here demanding 
that next time Congress do something 
with our gloves off. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think a very 
practical question on this subject would 
be this question: On what basis can the 
United States through an act of Con- 
gress proceed against Czechoslovakia 
without the approval of the United Na- 
tions? I do not think there is a thing 
in the world that we can do. 

Mr. STEED. I do not know, but I 
know that there are legislative steps 
that can be taken to enforce sanctions 
and break relations with nations that 
treat our nationals as Czechoslovakia is 
treating William Oatis. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan 
the Department of State is taking action 
on September 17 when the 40 nations 
comprising the trade agreements organ- 
ization is going to take this matter up. 
You are absolutely right, we cannot do 
anything because the State Department 
has handcuffed us through that agree- 
ment with this international organiza- 
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tion. We will have to ask their per- 
mission. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly you will. 
There is no question about that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days to extend 
their remarks at this point on the pend- 
ing resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, while I cer- 
tainly believe that we should protest and 
protest vigorously against the imprison- 
ment of Oatis, we must not forget other 
American citizens not so well known, 
who are also suffering over there. In any 
action which the State Department 
takes it must include a former sailor in 
the American Navy—a resident of New 
Jersey—named Hvasta who has lan- 
guished in a Czechoslovakian prison for 
2 years. 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I arise 
in support of this resolution and con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BeaMer] upon introducing this 
legislation. It has been with a great deal 
of interest that I have listened to the 
discussions concerning William Oatis, 
the American Associated Press reporter 
who was convicted by the Czechoslovak 
Government of spying and received a 10- 
year jail sentence. 

Oatis is a Hoosier. Friends remember 
him as a quiet, unassuming young man, 
and cannot conceive of his engaging in 
unlawful acts in Czechoslovakia or any=- 
where else. For doing his duty in re- 
porting the news, the Communists threw 
him into jail and proceeded to convict 
him. The American Government so far 
has done nothing about it. Although 
there is every reason to believe that 
Oatis is completely innocent of any 
wrongdoing. It seems to me that we 
would be much better off in our inter- 
national relations if we would hark 
back to the days of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Teddy Roosevelt was the originator of 
the so-called big-stick policy, and it 
worked. 

Teddy Roosevelt felt America should 
always tread softly. He did not want to 
push any other nation around, but he 
would not permit America to be pushed 
around either. 

I believe today we should adopt a 
firmer policy with Czechoslovakia—and 
I hope such legislation will be adopted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the House has under considera- 
tion H. Con. Res. 140. Among other 
things, the resolution recites that— 

Whereas the arrest and conviction of Wil- 
liam N. Oatis, correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press in Prague, Czechoslovakia, is a 
shocking violation of the fundamental hu- 


man freedoms guaranteed in the United 
Nations Charter. 


It concludes: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States express its profound 
indignation at the arrest, sham trial and 
unjust conviction of William N. Oatis; that 
the executive agencies of the Government 
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be requested to take all possible action to 
bring about his release; and that the sense 
of resolution be conveyed by the proper 
officials of our Government to the United 
Nations and to the Officials of the Czecho- 
slovakian Government, 


The resolution has three basic faults 
(1) It assumes that William N. Oatis’ 
right to freedom is based u»on some pro- 
vision of the United Nations Charter, 
thus ignoring the declaration by Con- 
gress on July 4, 1776 when it expressly 
declared that the right “to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happines were given 
us by the Creator,” (2) It assumes that 
to protect the right to freedom given by 
the Creator and guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, the United States of America 
is dependent upon action by United 
Nations. That assumption is an ab- 
surdity, (3) Instead of directing the 
executive agencies of the Government, 
which were created by and are depend. 
ent upon the Congress for their exist- 
ence, to take certain action in line with 
long-established American policy, it 
“requests” those agencies to take action 
for the release of Oatis. 

Mr. Speaker, I have three amend- 
ments. There is also a fourth amend- 
ment on the Clerk’s desk which in effect 
calls for the substitution for this reso- 
lution of a resolution introduced by 
several Members of Congress from both 
sides of the aisle. I ask uanimous con- 
sent that the first three amendments 
which are all directed toward the same 
objective may be read and considered 
together and under the rule which would 
allow me 5 minutes on each amendment, 
making 15 altogether, I ask unanimous 
consent instead that I may have 10 
minutes instead of 15. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put 
the unanimous-consent requests of the 
gentleman from Michigan one at a time. 

Is there objection to the reading and 
consideration of the three amendments 
en bloc? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would we not be able 
to be more familiar with this if the gen- 
tleman’s amendments were read and 
then we might understand just how he 
wants to handle them? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the three amendments which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan proposes to offer 
may be read for the information of the 
House. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HorrmMan of 
Michigan: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “guar- 
anteed”, strike out the balance of the sen- 
tence and insert “by the Declaration adopted 
in Congress July 4, 1776.” : 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “funda- 
mental”, strike out the word “human” and 
all of line 4 and insert “right of an Ameri- 
can citizen and.” 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “Govern- 
ment”, strike out the words “to the United 
Nations.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be allowed to speak for 10 min- 
utes instead of the 15 minutes to which 
I would be entitled if the amendments 
were offered separately. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection, 
that the gentleman may proceed for 10 
minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, this resolution, seems to be a 
very, very weak statement. It reads like 
an apology. It is a “beg your pardon” 
plea. It shows how far we have gone 
from the days of old when we adhered 
to a principle of protecting our citizens, 
our interests. Take the first paragraph: 

Whereas the arrest and conviction of Wil- 
liam N. Oatis, correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press in Prague, Czechoslovakia, is a 
shocking violation of the fundamental hu- 
man freedoms guaranteed in the United 
Nations Charter. 


I have been amazed, I say—I did not 
know this resolution was coming up to- 
day or what was in it until earlier in the 
day; otherwise, I would never have 
agreed that there be no quorum call, 
no opportunity for a record vote. I am 
amazed that our colleague from New 
Jersey, Dr. Eaton, who preached the 
Gospel so effectively for so many years, 
should ever vote to bring out a resolu- 
tion of this kind. 

The reason for my first amendment is 
that it ignores the declaration of the 
Congress made July 4, 1776, and which 
among other principles stated: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights. 


That was a long, long time before the 
United Nations was ever thought of. 
That was before George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson told us to avoid en- 
tanglement in the affairs of other na- 
tions. I never knew, I do not know now, 
I never heard of anyone, certainly not 
our colleague from New Jersey [Mr. 
Eaton], any time intimate that these 
inalienable rights, now referred to as 
“fundamental human freedoms,” came 
through the Charter of United Nations. 
What an insult to the intelligence of even 
the school children of America. Did 
anyone ever hear such an absurdity be- 
fore? 

I have always thought, as undoubtedly 
did those who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence and our Constitution, that 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness came from our Creator, 
that the statement in the Declaration of 
Independence was merely an acknowl- 
edgement of the source of that right and 
that our Constitution guaranteed to 
every citizen the protection of that right. 

Some of us are so lacking in faith 
in the principles laid down in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, in the Consti- 
tution, the principles that have made 
us great, that we think we are not able 
any more to get along in world affairs 
without hanging on the coattails, the 
apron strings, of some other nation while 
at the same time dealing out our dollars 
and resources—getting not even good 
will in return. We have so little con- 
fidence in the courage and fighting abil- 
ity of our young men as to think that 
we must rely upon the United Nations to 
fight to defend us. The truth is the 
shoe is on the other foot. U.N. gets us 
into a war, then runs out end leaves it 
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for our men to fight. When a citizen 
of ours gets into trouble we just forget 
all our past history. We lack the 
courage of our forefathers, their willing- 
ness to sacrifice and suffer for a prin- 
ciple. We forget the eight long years 
of war carried on to establish our free- 
dom. We forget the courage, deter- 
mination, and suffering which defeated 
Great Britain. We forget the sending 
of a fleet across the seas, over into the 
Mediterranean to fight the pirates over 
there when they, like some of our so- 
called allies, demanded ransom. 

Our action then gave rise to the state- 
ment: “Millions for defense but not one 
cent for tribute.” We forget that that 
little Navy of ours, when just a few small 
ships, sailed out of American harbors to 
meet the mighty naval power of Great 
Britain, the “mistress of the seas,” on 
the high seas in 1812. American skippers 
in American-built ships, manned by 
American men and boys, whipped the 
world’s greatest sea power. We have 
forgotten all about that. We forget, as 
you are pleased to call it, the War Be- 
tween the States, when brother fought 
brother, once again to establish the 
fact that men “are endowed by their 
Creator’’—not by U. N.—‘“with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness’; to establish the right of the black 
man to share with his white brother the 
blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. We have forgotten all that. 
We look now to nations—we seek the 
favor of nations which deny all three 
blessings to their fellow men. What is 
the matter with us, anyway, that we are 
not able to rely upon our own Govern- 
ment, our own strength, our own way, 
and upon our own people to extricate this 
man, this fellow citizen, from the trouble 
and danger he is in? 

Billions upon billions we have paid to 
lift other nations out of their bondage, 
keep them free of oppression by Com- 
munists; thousands of our men have been 
sacrificed to that sad end—at least so 
we have been told—yet when a citizen 
of this great Republic is thrown into jail 
by a second-rate nation we lack the 
courage to demand his release. We go 
hat in hand on bended knees, humble 
ourselves, and beg, not demand, that 
justice, just simple justice, be done. 

What do we propose to do by this reso- 
lution? What do we propose to do? 

That the executive agencies of the Govern- 
ment be requested— 





“Be requested.” 


What is the use? What is gained by 
asking Dean Acheson, who turned China 
over to the Communists; what is the use 
of asking him to say a few pleasant words 
to one of those countries which is under 
the domination of Communist Russia? 
Did not the majority leader [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] warn us of the folly of dealing with 
the Communists? Can you recall any 
time when Dean Acheson has taken effec- 
tive action to protect American interests 
when they came in conflict with those 
of Red China or of England? I would 
be glad to have someone here on the floor 
tell me of such an act. I do not recall 
any. Ihearnoreply. Yet a “please will 
you let Oatis out” is all we do by the kind 
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of resolution we have here. We put more 
than 10,000,000 men and women into the 
armed services in World War I; other 
millions in World War II. We propose 
to put additional millions into world war 
III to establish freedom for men every- 
where, but only a begging plea when the 
freedom of an American is at stake. 

I leave the issue with you, you have it, 
and it is this: Are we from now on to be 
under the domination of the United Na- 
tions? Are we to continue, the people's 
Representatives, to conscript American 
boys to fight under an international flag 
in a war declared by United Nations, not 
by the Congress of the United States? 
And for a purpose which is not to protect 
the welfare of our people nor the secu- 
rity of the Republic, but to attain the 
objective of some other nation which is 
more interested in trade dollars than in 
the fiesh and blood of our own people. 

Oh, I have heard a lot about the free 
nations of the world. Who are they? 
And where is their freedom? Name and 
number the people who suffer under the 
comination of Britain, of France, of the 
Netherlands. And where is there a na- 
tion that has a government which guar- 
antees and protects the rights of its 
citizens? 

These three amendments are offered 
in good faith. I will not make the point 
of no quorum; I will not ask for a roll 
call. But I do want the Recorp to show 
that I for one am not in favor of hauling 
dcwn the Stars and Stripes, of surren- 
dering any part of our sovereignty to any 
other nation or any group of nations 
whatever may be their avowed purpose. 
I repeat, I do not challenge the motive, 
the good faith of anyone here or else- 
where because I think we all have the 
same objective in view, but I do question 
the judgment of those who support a 
program which will place our destiny, 
the lives of our men, under the control 
of an organization dominated by repre- 
sentatives of other countries every one 
of which when the issue comes, when 
the chips are down, will decide upon and 
follow a course designed for the protec- 
tion of its own interests and its own 
people. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman asked 
the question whether or not he had 
made his point; as far as I am concerned 
he has, and I shall vote for his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Mich- 
igan and associate myself with his 
statement. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Do I understand that 
the gentleman from Michigan is advo- 
cating a declaration of war against 
Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; I 
am not. I believe as did Teddy Roose- 
velt: “Speak softly but carry a big 
stick.” A few soft spoken words clear 
in their meaning—not threats but prom- 
ises that if justice is not done, we will 
no longer deal with the jailer—will bring 
results. Their need for friendship is 
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greater than is ours. But I will tell you 
one thing, while I have been opposed to 
going to war in Korea, while I am op- 
posed to sending men to Europe to fight 
for the interests of Great Britain and 
France—every one of these nations over 
there has been helping to arm Russia— 
make her strong. I am willing to vote 
for a declaration of war when the welfare 
of our people, when the security of our 
Nation is called in question, but that is 
not necessary here. All we need is an 
honest clear statement of what we de- 
mand, what we will do if that demand 
is not granted. I do not go along with 
this doctrine that we have to be afraid 
of everyone, afraid of Russia. Had we 
spent one-tenth of the billions that we 
have given to other peoples for their aid 
in the last few years, spent it in building 
our own national defense, I think we 
would be fully able to meet any nation or 
any group of nations. 

No; I do not believe in war, and as- 
suredly I do not believe in sending men 
who have no voice in declaring war to 
fight in a war when nobody yet has been 
able to tell them what they are fighting 
for, except that they are told it is for the 
maintenance of freedom in other na- 
tions, except when they say it is to stop 
communism—and right here in Wash- 
ington the Communists have been in 
policy making positions on the Federal 
payroll for the last ten or more years. 
This resolution as written is a cowardly 
meaningless resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HoFFMAN] and I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know what the gentleman from 
M-chigan wants to do. He did not say 
whether he wants to go to war or not, 
but he was right on the verge of that. 
In any event, I know that he does not 
want the words “United Nations” in this 
resolution. That is plain. Maybe the 
United Nations;sis not doing all we ex- 
pected it to do in maintaining the peace; 
but the fact remains that the United 
States was the leader and the main 
architect of the United Nations; the fact 
remains that the United Nations Char- 
ter was duly ratified by the regular con- 
stitutional process in the United States 
and is the law of the land—all of the 
Supreme Court decisions hold to that ef- 
fect. The fact also remains that after 
the Charter was ratified this House 
passed a joint resolution authorizing and 
making effective our participation in the 
United Nations and provided money for 
that purpose. 

Whether or not the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan is adopted, I 
cannot accept an amendment that takes 
a gratuitous slap at the architect of the 
United Nations Charter, at the Senate 
of the United States, and this House for 
what it did some time ago. The gentle- 
man wants to strike once and forever 
from this resolution the fact that the 
United Nations is an international or- 
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ganization intended to preserve and de- 
fend a just and lasting peace, and I am 
sure he would like to strike it from all 
other documents and from the minds of 
men. 

No matter what any Member might 
think of the United Nations, do you in 
this resolution want to take a slap at it? 
As a matter of fact, the main reason 
that the United Nations is mentioned in 
this resolution is that the United Na- 
tions has a proper voice in this matter. 
Let me read from the Charter: 

The United Nations shall promote univer- 
sal respect for and observation of human 
rights and fundamental freedom. 


That is article 55. Article 56 says: 

All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the Organization for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth in article 55. 


That is an obligation that we under- 
took. And so did Czechoslovakia. She 
has an obligation there that she has vio- 
lated. We can call her to account in 
the United Nations; we cannot require 
Czechoslovakia to observe the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

We are obligated, Mr. Speaker, to take 
action in this matter. So far as action 
is concerned, we are taking it. A few 
days ago the State Department noti- 
fied the 30 nations which are contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade—GATT—that the 
United States intends to place on the 
agenda of the meeting scheduled soon 
in Geneva the question of striking 
Czechoslovakia from the roll of those 
having preferred-tariff benefits in trade 
with the United States. 

By the terms of this resolution we in- 
tend to let the 60 member nations of the 
United Nations Organization know that 
we are saying, “We condemn this action 
against Oatis.” 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. ST.GEORGE. May Iask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs when this meeting 
is to take place in Geneva? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, September 17, 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Does not the 
gentleman feel that that is rather a long 
time for any free citizen of the United 
States to languish in a Soviet prison, to 
wait until the 17th of September? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Oh, yes; there is no 
doubt about that. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. The man may 
come out insane. I do not think that is 
a laughing matter. 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is no argu- 
ment against including the name of the 
United Nations in this resolution or con- 
demnation. The fact remains that the 
United States as a Nation, and the 
United Nations as an international or- 
ganization, are both obligated to con- 
demn what happened to William Oatis. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Js iv not rather 
superarrogation for this House to pass 
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this resolution in view of the fact that 
the United Nations alone can take action 
in this matter? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Notatall. There is 
nothing in the United Nations Charter 
that prevents any individual nation 
from taking action to preserve the 
rights of its own citizens anywhere in the 
world. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the purpose 
of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
was this: A complaint not against 
Oatis, but against the Czechoslovakian 
Government, in proceeding to protect 
that citizen not under the laws of the 
United States but under the United 
Nations Charter. 

Mr. RICHARDS. We are supposed to 
proceed to protect our citizens under the 
laws of the United States and also under 
the United Nations Charter that is also 
a part of the law of the United States. 
I think the State Department is going 
to take firm action in this thing, but 
I am not ready yet to declare war against 
Czechoslovakia and embroil this world 
in conflict with Russia right now. It 
may come, but not on this issue. 

Mr. DONDERO. There comes to my 
mind a precedent in our own history, in 
referring back to the War Between the 
States. Not even England subordinated 
itself to the position that this country 
is subordinated under the Charter of the 
United Nations, with the demand for 
the release of Mason and Slidell. This 
Government under the control of the 
Lincoln administration released those 
two men because Lincoln felt they were 
unlawfully detained. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Some of the gen- 
tlemen who rise on this floor demand- 
ing drastic—even warlike—action, have 
been the first to condemn the Govern- 
ment of the United States for taking 
similar action in the past. These gen- 
tlemen are the fire-eaters now. When 
did they come to that definite conclu- 
sion? If tomorrow we were to bring in 
a resolution of war against Czechoslo- 
vakia because of the Oatis case, would 
you vote for it? The fact is, and I have 
to admit it, and I am sorry to have to 
admit it, that in this battle against com- 
munism on the far-flung fronts of the 
world today, the United States Govern- 
ment has taken indignities all around 
the globe. Why? Because our enemies 
realize how weak our defense posture 
is. They realize we have to be strong 
before we go to war. They realize that 
the policy of Russia is to force us into a 
different position everywhere. We would 
not be wise and our State Department 
would not be wise if, in a case of this 
kind, they did not take the action, that 
in the long run would be in the best in- 
terest of the United States. The action 
the gentleman talks about may be harm- 
ful to the very man whose release we 
seek today. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, 
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Mr. STEED. I am one who thinks 
we ought to declare ourselves more firmly 
than this resolution, but I do not think 
the gentleman has ever heard me say 
I was one of those critics against the 
things we are trying to do in coping 
with socialism throughout the world, 
has he? 

Mr. RICHARDS. No. If anybody 
thought I was talking about any par- 
ticular Member who has said anything 
here today, I am sorry. But I do want 
to say that the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has never been in love with the 
United Nations, he has never been in 
love with any international organiza- 
tion. He has not until today been in 
love with fighting or having a war with 
anybody. If he has, I do not know where 
he has said it. Since I have been in 
Congress, I do not remember, until to- 
day, ever hearing him advocate going to 
war with anybody. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not advocating war now. 

Mr. RICHARDS, What does the gen- 
tleman advocate? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
if we would deal with these people as 
the Yankee traders in the Northeast used 
to deal with the fellows they had to do 
business with, quit giving them things 
while fighting them, and quit backing 
them while sending our men to fight 
them, we would get along all right. We 
have an economic power if we wanted 
to use it to stop these nations right now. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Would the gentle- 
man object to using those powers and 
also the united power of the United Na- 
tions? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman is right. I do not want any 
truck with the United Nations. I have 
no objection to using our other power. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the gentleman 
from Michigan in expressing perhaps the 
same attitude toward the United Nations 
that he has expressed. I still like to 
march behind the Stars and Stripes, and 
I did once upon a time. I think that 
today if permitted I would be glad to 
put on hobnails and fight for them again. 
But we have a situation here we must 
recognize. Czechoslovakia signed the 
United Nations Charter whether you like 
the United Nations or not, and Czecho- 
slovakia has violated that Charter. 
Therefore, it is our chance. It is our 
opportunity, that we have today as a 
Congress, to say to the United Nations, 
“Let us do something about it. If you 
are going to be a force in this world, you 
United Nations, you really can function.” 

I mention that as a very important 
point. The fact of the matter is that 
the chairman of this very estimable com- 
mittee made this statement, that it really 
was a slap at the United Nations. Per- 
haps this resolution as it was drawn can 
attempt to do just that very thing, to 
get them into action, to promote some 
activity, to really prove that they are or 
could be an effective instrument in this 
one particular instance 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the leadership 
he has given in this Oatis matter. The 
gentleman may recall I did the same 
thing in the Vogeler case. I have not 
heard the Vogeler case mentioned today. 
It should be mentioned. 

What the Vogeler case proved, and we 
mizht just as well learn from our expe- 
rience, is that these Communist satel- 
lites are susceptible to world opinion. 
The Hungarians released Vogeler because 
they got the reaction in the final analysis 
of world opinion. So in respect to this 
particular resolution, what we are try- 
ine to do is mobilize world opinion, and 
even more effectively because Czecho- 
slovakia is a member of the United Na- 
tions and could be thrown out of the 
United Nations. We are trying to put 
the ball squarely where it belongs. We 
are trying to charge the responsibility, 
among other remedies, to the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York a 
question in regard to the Vogeler case? 
Is it not true that we virtually paid 
ransom to the Hurzarian Government 
for the release of that man? May I ask 
the gentleman just what those conditions 
were? 

Mr. JAVITS. As far as we know what 
the conditions were, they were the open- 
ing of two consulates in the United 
States and certain arrangements in re- 
gard to property in Western Germany 
that amounted to about $100,000, which 
was the estimate I had. But I should 
like to call this to the gentleman’s at- 
tention: Let us keep our eye on the ball 
here. Do you want to save Oatis or do 
you not? The point is that we did get 
Vogeler out and we want to get Oatis 
out. 

Mr. BEAMER. I should like to pro- 
ceed about Mr. Oatis. I think that is a 
very important point. Mr. Vogeler has 
been freed, whether you like the pro- 
cedure or not. We are trying to follow 
a different procedure. 

I have worked untiringly to help this 
man who comes from my district, and 
not because he comes from Indiana but 
because I would do it for any of you. 

There is an arrangement which can 
be followed. I think if you will carefully 
study the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade you will understand it. I have 
been informed that that plan already is 
in prospect. I did introduce another 
resolution, House Resolution 332, and I 
know the committee studied that care- 
fully. It was more drastic. It did call 
for a more effective attack. It did not 
call for action by the United Nations. 
However, I bowed to the superior judg- 
ment of the committee and was very 
happy to have them bring out something 
in order that we could get this thing 
started. I am not going to say this 
resolution is written in the exact words 
that 1 would like to give to you. I am 
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going to say it is a step, and I do want 
to compliment the committee because 
they did sidetrack some other legisla- 
tion which was worthy of consideration 
in order to give the Congress a chance to 
work on the Oatis case. This is the first 
step. It is probably not as vigorous as 
I would desire but I call to your atten- 
tion that caution is probably the better 
part of valor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEAMER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Further empha- 
sizing the statement the gentleman has 
just made about the committee consid- 
ering this when it had other important 
legislation before it, this resolution has 
been reported out today and the House 
is considering it now by unanimous con- 
sent. That shows how important the 
House feels this resolution is. 

Mr. BEAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think that will prove to the 
world that the Congress is serious about 
this. This is not a slap on the wrist. 
We are demanding that something be 
done. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, they talk about the haste 
with which this resolution came out of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I do 
not think there was any great amount 
of haste. Have any of you seen Dark- 
ness at Dawn, the play in which Claude 
Rains is an actor? Have you seen the 
Soviet prison? If you have, I do not 
think you would want any one of our 
nationals in one of those Soviet prisons 
for one single day. Then the Members 
heard Mr. Vogeler who was imprisoned 
in an iron curtain prison. It was like 
the prison in the play. I hate to say 
this but I have been profoundly shocked 
at the way people push aside our dis- 
abled veterans, our boys who have given 
their arms and legs and their reason 
fighting for us in Korea. This is not 
a laughing matter to them, I assure you. 
They are frail. They were taken in 
very young. They were unprepared— 
some of them should never have been 
taken in. But they are pushed aside. 
They have even been pushed aside in this 
Capitol—I hate to say it. But would 
we rise and fight to defend more pris- 
oners than Oatis? I sometimes wonder. 
Why do we not stand up and speak of 
what we have done for the nations of 
the world. Why do we talk about our 
losing their friendship instead of what 
it would mean to them to lose ours? 
What have they done for us? They 
have done nothing. Would they help 
us? No—and you know it and I know 
it. We are a kind people, a very gen- 
erous people. We ask nothing for our- 
selves. I hope we will never lose that 
kindness and I hope we will never lose 
that love and honor in defending our 
own people. I believe if we take a strong 
position in Czechoslovakia, Mr. Oatis 
would be freed and freed at once. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 
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Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Icompliment the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts on her 
fine courageous statement. I would also 
like to tell her I heard recently from one 
who is well informed about Czechoslo- 
vakia that if the proper methods were 
used and a telephone taken up Oatis 
would be freed in 24 hours. Those people 
do not want to fight us. It is a crying 
shame that the Representatives of the 
American people should stand here 
cringing before Czechoslovakia. 

We are a great and powerful Nation; 
let us behave like one. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
agree. As I said before we should tell 
the nations of the world what we have 
done for them and what it would mean 
to them to lose our friendship and our 
kindliness. We should tell China what 
it would mean to them to lose the medi- 
cines we have sent them, medicines 
which have saved their lives and the 
lives of their soldiers in order to fight 
us. We are kind as we are generous. I 
hope we are loyal, too, to our own people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a similar resolu- 
tion to the resolution that has already 
been presented by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HorrmMan] as a substitute 
for the Beamer resolution. As a matter 
of fact my resolution was sent to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee first and I 
spoke in its favor yesterday before that 
committee. It was introduced by me 
after a similar resolution was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Monroney. It 
contains exactly the same provisions 
with reference to withdrawing trade 
from Czechoslovakia, and also with- 
drawing our nationals if within 90 days 
Mr. Oatis is not freed. My resolution, 
if passed, would have fine support in the 
Senate. 

I shall support the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] which is similar. I am sure 
if it is passed Czechoslovakia will give 
us a very different answer about Mr. 
Oatis. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, 6 years ago this month 11 
Members of this House, including the 
one who now occupies the well, were 
able to visit Moscow, Russia. That visit 
was made possible through the influence 
of General Eisenhower. While we were 
in Europe information came to us that 
General Eisenhower had visited the Rus- 
sian capital and while he was there held 
a press conference with the American 
news correspondents connected with the 
American Embassy. After that press 
conference was held, we learned that 
the Russian news correspondents re- 
quested a similar conference with the 
general, and the general granted it. One 
of the questions which the Russian cor- 
respondents asked General Eisenhower 
was, “What difference do you see be- 
tween our system of public press and 
your system in America?” The substance 
of the reply, as we obtained it, was that 
General Eisenhower stated he had come 
to Europe leading three and one-half 
million splendid young Americans who 
were fighting for—among other things— 
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freedom of the press back in his country, 
the United States, for the right of the 
press even to criticize General Eisen- 
hower, in his actions if they saw fit, or to 
make any comment that they desired; 
that those young men were ready to die 
to preserve that principle of freedom in 
this country. 

“Now,” said the general, “you here in 
Russia will print and give to your people 
exactly what your Government wants 
them to know and nothing more. That 
is the difference between the Russian 
press and the American press.” 

As a sequel to that, we were informed 
that the Russian newspapers never 
printed one word of that conference be- 
tween their correspondents and our 
general. 

The question of the public press, free- 
dom of speech, and the freedom of the 
press is involved in this resolution before 
the House this afternoon. I am not so 
sure but what this resolution bears the 
same earmarks as that contained in the 
Vogeler case. Anybody who even thinks 
will observe that if we knuckled down 
and granted the right of that Govern- 
ment which arrested Vogeler to estab- 
lish consulates in this country, it was 
nothing more nor less than an act of 
appeasement. We have never gained 
anything by appeasement. In my judg- 
ment, our appeasement policy over the 
past few years has brought nothing but 
sorrow and sadness and grief to our peo- 
ple. One appeasement after another 
encourages greater aggression and great- 
er acts against our Government and 
our people. We are winning nothing. 
We are losing everything when we agree 
to such a policy. 

What are we doing in the Oatis case? 
We are simply saying to the Czecho- 
slovak Government that they are vio- 
lating a section of the United Nations 
Charter, but we are not saying anything 
about human freedom, guaranteed to 
our people, not under the United Nations 
Charter, but under the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. But those two docu- 
ments are being bypassed if we adopt a 
resolution of this kind. I think it would 
strengthen this resolution if we struck 
out all after the words “human free- 
doms guaranteed” and put a period 
there. It seems in that way we would 
not be submitting to what looks to me 
as a further act of appeasement. We 
must do everything we can to protect 
our country just as it was protected 
many years ago. Not even the great 
Government of England would subordi- 
nate herself as we have subordinated 
ourselves under the United Nations 
Charter. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. On the subject of free- 
dom of the press, will the gentleman tell 
me what is the difference between free- 
dom of the press in Czechoslovakia and 
Russia and freedom of the press in 
Argentina? 

Mr. DONDERO. Exactly what Gen- 
eral Eisenhower told the Russian press 
representatives in Moscow when he held 
a conference with them. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure the people of 
Czechoslovakia will approve the action 
we take today. I am certain the people 
of Czechoslovakia are not in sympathy 
with the present Government of Czecho- 
slovakia. The present government is not 
in control because the people willed that 
they should be in control; this is not the 
same government they had under 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes whom we were privileged to hear 
on the floor of the House a number of 
years ago. Asa matter of fact President 
Masaryk came to the United States of 
America during the First Wurld War. 
Many years ago he married an American 
woman and his wife’s name was Gar- 
rigue and he was so fond of her that he 
mace her name a part of his. He came 
to this country during the First World 
War, and the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
was born in Independence Hall, Phila- 
delphia. 

Many of us have forgotten that the 
Czechoslovak Government was pat- 
terned after our own United States; and 
this little Government in the cockpit of 
Europe under Masaryk and Benes was 
the greatest experiment in democracy, 
in American democracy, in Europe. As 
a matter of fact, the main street in the 
city of Prague was named after President 
Woodrow Wilson. Those of you who ever 
visited Czechoslovakia have traveled 
down Wilson Boulevard in the city of 
Prague. 

As has been pointed out by the gen- 
tleman from South Cargina [Mr. Dorn], 
had General Patton been permitted to 
march into Prague as he wished, I am 
sure these poor people of Czechoslovakia 
would not be subjected to the kind of 
thing they are now having to live un- 
der, this government under Gottwald— 
Gottwald, the servant of Soviet Russia. 
Frankly, we cannot be too severe or too 
quick in our action here. We have got 
to act quickly, and I am sure the people 
over there will appreciate our action; in 
fact, I am surprised that we have waited 
as long as this, and I congratulate the 
committee for coming out even at this 
late hour with this resolution. 

I am for voting the strongest kind of 
resolution, a resolution in keeping with 
what is desirable and what is proper. 
But in any event, I would like to em- 
phasize the fact that this is not a rebuke, 
this is not a criticism of the people there. 
The people of Czechoslovakia had no 
more to do with thé kind of government 
they have today than have the people of 
Hungary or the people in Germany who 
are under the Soviet rule. That was 
something that our statesmen, our poli- 
ticians in this country and other coun- 
tries determined; we wished this onto 
them. The conferences at Yalta, Pots- 
dam, and Tehran sealed their fate. Be- 
fore that the conference at Munich was 
the worst betrayal of a friendly and 
grateful people since the betrayal of the 
Master. I say that the sooner we take 
this action to ston doing business with 
official Czechoslovakia and all the other 
satellites of Soviet Russia, and Soviet 
Russia itself, the better off we will be. 
It is a crying shame that a newspaper- 
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man, represénting an important news 
service like the Associated Press, should 
be treated in this way. The United 
Press, the Associated Press, ihe Inter- 
national News, and other press services 
are known throughout the world for their 
fairness. 

Anybody who is likely to fall for the 
Communist hokum should be reading the 
Nation’s papers this week. In Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, once the land of Masaryk 
and Benes, disciples of the free Ameri- 
can way of life, Associated Press corre- 
spondent William N. Oatis is jailed. The 
Communist government which has seized 
Czechoslovakia declares that the entire 
AP organization in Prague has been an 
“espionage” center. From April 2” until 
he came to trial in July, Mr. Oatis was 
not permitted to see anyone in his cell, 
except his Communist keepers. He never 
had the privilege of seeing his colleagues, 
or legal counsel, or members of his 
family. There was a time when this was 
called tyranny, dictatorship, and worse 
in Czechoslovakia. Today no one dares 
to open his mouth in that unhappy 
country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, I approve of this resolu- 
tion. It agrees entirely with my think- 
ing. I think that has been the thought 
of several of those who have spoken here 
this afternoon. I do not think any such 
resolution as this will satisfy every one 
of us. Probably it should have gone be- 
yond what it does. However, I want to 
be practical for just a minute, if I can. 

As far as I have been able to find out 
during this day, and I have made several 
telephone calls, nothing in a practical 
way is contemplated beyond this reso- 
lution other than that the State Depart- 
ment intends to take action at the in- 
ternational trade and tariff meetings 
in Geneva on September 17 to do only 
one thing. There are 30 signatory coun- 
tries to that pact. If they get 16 of 
those they will be able to have the con- 
sent of that body for the United States 
to withdraw from the pact. It will not 
be exactly a withdrawal, but will cut off 
relations with Czechoslovakia. 

I want to direct a question to the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. Is that the only step that is 
contemplated at the present time by 
either the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
or the State Department? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I did not get the 
question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is the only thing 
contemplated now by the gentleman's 
committee or by the State Department 
or by Executive action an attempt to 
cut off trade between the United States 
and Czechoslovakia at the international 
trade meeting on September 17? 

Mr. RICHARDS. The primary thing 
we had in mind was for the Congress 
of the United States to condemn the 
action of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. The State Department has al- 
ready taken action in regard to the tariff 
matter. The State Department has 
also stated that other actions that may 
be proper in the premise will be taken 
but have not said what they would be. 








So far as what the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee may do as toa more stringent res- 
olution, I cannot say. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As the gentleman 
from South Carolina probably knows, 
it is possible for the United Nations, and 
we are attempting to move through that 
body at the present time—at least you 
are bringing this resolution to their at- 
tention—to take some form of sanctions 
against a country like Czechoslovakia. 
It seems to me such a resolution should 
call to their attention the advisability of 
taking some form of sanction against 
this country, Czechoslovakia, which de- 
liberately violates the principles of the 
United Nations Charter in the form of a 
violation of the freedom of the press. 
I think that is what we have involved 
here. I do not say that we by that sanc- 
tion have to pursue the matter to where 
it is a declaration of war, but I think 
if sanctions can be taken by the United 
Nations certainly it would have a serious 
effect upon those satellite countries 
which are doing this type of thing, such 
as Hungary and Czechoslovakia have 
done in the last 2 years. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. May I call to the 
attention of the gentleman and also the 
other Members of the House it should 
be remembered that Czechoslovakia is 
not bound by our Constitution and by 
our laws, but Czechoslovakia is bound 
by the United Nations laws and its 
Charter because it is a part of it just as 
the United States is. That is the differ- 
ence, and that is the reason it is essen- 
tial to put the United Nations in this 
picture. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand that, 
and I approve of it. I have no objection, 
but I do think that it certainly ought to 
be called to the attention of the United 
Nations through the State Department, 
if that is the proper body, that they 
should consider sanctions on a country 
which violates the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, such as I believe 
they have in this case. And it is a vio- 
lation, without any question. It is a vio- 
lation of the principle of freedom of 
speech and of news coverage, and that 
is what you have involved in this case, 
I think. It seems to me that there 
should not be any hesitation in moving 
in this kind of a case. Somebody men- 
tioned the Vogeler case. There was 
some indication to move firmly, and I 
approve of that, I will say that. But it 
seems to me that the United Nations is 
not going to be able to pass over these 
things from time to time, these violations 
that you are speaking about; but when 
you have a member of that body violat- 
ing those principles, that has nothing to 
do with local laws, as I see it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on these three 
amendments and all amendments there- 
to close in 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the ob- 
jectives of this resolution and a score of 
other resolutions having similar intent 
as has been presented here are merito- 
rious. They will not, however, secure 
the relase of Mr. Oatis unless some eco- 
nomic sanctions are applied. 

Now, how to go about applying those 
economic sanctions. The Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act of 1951 directed 
the President to cancel these trade agree- 
ments with countries behind the iron 
curtain. The State Department has re- 
cently proceeded to cancel the favored- 
nations clause with five nations, includ- 
ing Russia, but Czechoslovakia is in a 
different category. Czechoslovakia is 
one of the 38 countries that met at Ge- 
neva in 1947 and drew up what is known 
as GATT, which is a general agreement 
on trade and treaties. Section 23 of that 
general agreement drawn up in Geneva 
in 1947 requires the United States, in an 
effort to get out of the spot we find our- 
selves in, to reconvene all of those na- 
tions party to that agreement at Geneva, 
and that is what they propose to do on 
September 17, and get an agreement 
from those nations that will allow us to 
cancel our reciprocal trade agreements 
with Czechoslovakia. If the nations 
gathered at Geneva refuse to give us 
that authority, the only other alterna- 
tive we have is a diplomatic break with 
Czechoslovakia. 

The question is, Do we want to lose our 
reciprocal relations with 37 other coun- 
tries in an effort to cancel our reciprocal 
relations with Czechoslovakia? I am 
one, if you will remember, who led the 
fight to liberalize the reciprocal trade 
agreements and that is one of the things 
I stood for. You will remrember on the 
floor of this House I said, “In the name 
of common sense, let the Congress write 
these terms and do not let us attempt to 
write them again in a conference like 
they were written in Geneva.” We even 
find the Senate in a position where they 
put on as an amendment to the re- 
ciprocal. trade agreements an amend- 
ment disclaiming any responsibility for 
what happened at Geneva in 1947. The 
Senate has even abrogated its right, or 
somebody else has assumed that right 
to write a treaty binding the United 
States to a point where we cannot even 
get out of that treaty without the con- 
sent of the other 37 signatories at 
Geneva. 

Now, we have no choice, except to go 
through with this 2 months’ delay, other 
than if we want to break diplomatic 
relations which will bring us down to 
the point of declaring war. That is 
the situation. We were asleep back in 
1947 when all of these rights were taken 
away from us over at Geneva, the right 
even to cancel a trade agreement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want tio say that 
I approve of what the gentleman has 
said. I supported his position on recip- 
rocal trade agreements some 3 months 
ago when this matter was up. Now, 
just one thing further. As I under- 
stand, in this meeting in September all 
they are going to do is to let the United 
States cancel its part of the agreement 
with Czechoslovakia. I want to say 
this, and this seems to be true every- 
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place, that wherever we have canceled 
our trade agreement that vacuum has 
been taken up by trade with other West- 
ern European nations. It is my point 
that we should go beyond that. When 
we meet there in September of this year 
we ought to try to induce the other 
countries who are a part of this general 
agreement of 30 nations to cu: off trade 
with Czechoslovakia, because if all we 
do is drop our trade we are merely going 
to lose the trade we have with Czecho- 
slovakia and that courtry will not be 
penalized one iota. The only effect of 
that would be to cut off our trade and 
that vacuum would be taken up by Eng- 
land, France, Italy, or somebody else. 

Mr. BAILEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s opinion very much. Not a 
Member of Congress is more concerned 
with cancellation of these Czechoslovak 
trade agreements than I, because 60 per- 
cent of the importations of pottery and 
glassware that are now causing trouble 
in my district in the State of West Vir- 
ginia are coming from Czechoslovakia. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the three amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARMSTRONG: 
On page 2, after line 9, add the following: 

“Be it further resolved, That it is the sense 
of the House that all commercial relations 
with Czechoslovakia should be terminated 
immediately, and should be resumed only 
if and when the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia restores to William N. Oatis his 
freedom; and be it further 

“Resolved, That if William N. Oatis is not 
restored to his freedom within 90 days that 
the Department of State take steps to evacu- 
ate all nationals of the United States in 
Czechoslovakia with the end in view of 
severing diplomatic relations with that Gov- 
ernment,” 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
that it is not germane to this resolution. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I wonder if the 
gentleman refers to the use of the word 
“House” instead of the word “Congress”? 
If so, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to substitute the word “Congress” 
for the word “House.” 

Mr. RICHARDS, I do not object to 
that, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. No,I do not, Mr. 
Speaker, except that I must say that 
this wording is not original with me but 
is offered at the suggestion of some other 
Members and certainly with my ap- 
p-oval because I desire to strengthen the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, may I be heard on the point of 
order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman on the point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I most 
respectfully submit this amendment is 
germane, It goes right along with the 
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language of the original resolution. It 
was in the bill offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BaTTLe] on the ma- 
jority side, by the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers], by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], 
and I do not know how many others. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The resolution provides among other 
things that the executive agencies of 
the Government are requested to take 
all possible action to bring about the 
release of Mr. Oatis. The gentleman 
from Missouri is simply adding other 
conditions. Thus, the amendment is in 
order, and the Chair therefore overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
agree with those who say it would be 
well to strengthen this resolution. I 
congratulate the author, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BEAMER], and the dis- 
tinguished members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs for reporting this res- 
olution. It seems to me it ought to pass 
and I will support it whether this 
amendment is agreed to. But I hope 
the amendment is adopted because it 
would permit those of us who feel we 
nee? stronger words to support some- 
thing that has the strength which is 
needed. 

The Vogeler case was mentioned here. 
Some serious questions have arisen with 
regard to the release of that business- 
man who was held captive in Hungary 
the same way as William Oatis, this 
newspaperman. It was pointed out re- 
peatedly at the time that he was re- 
leased because of certain agreements 
made with his government. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. DonpDERO] called it appeasement. 
Without differing with him I would like 
to call it by a stronger word—it was 
nothing but blackmail. The action 
taken by our own Government should 
be repudiated. We must not be led into 
that sort of trap again. There should 
be no concessions made for the release 
of Mr. Oatis. Furthermore, if we adopt 
this amendment and then adopt the 
amended resolution, we will go on record 
as at least starting on the road in our 
dealings with Soviet countries. We 
would serve notice that we intend to de- 
mand from now on that our nationals 
be given reciprocal treatment by every 
country behind the iron curtain. 

The gentleman from New York asked 
the question: Do you want Mr. Oatis 
released or not? I say to the gentleman 
I do not want him released—a thousand 
times no—if it means at the expense of 
the honor of this country, I say no—if 
it means any further appeasement or 
yielding to blackmail. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. I congratulate the 
gentleman on this resolution and this 
amendment. In fact, if you will study 
the entire resolution which I have in- 
troduced, House Resolution 332, and also 
read the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp both in 
debate and in the Appendix thereof, I 
have expressed myself time and time 
again that we do need very positive 
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strong action. I feel this is going to 
strengthen a very worthy resolution. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the gen- 
tleman heartily. 

Mr. Speaker, in urging that we go 
ahead and take the course which will 
lead us to reciprocal treatment for our 
nationals I have in mind the fact that 
these representatives of countries be- 
hind the iron curtain, Soviet Russia, 
and the satellite countries, can come to 
this country freely. They can represent 
their businesses, their newspapers or 
anything else. Yet, everyone knows they 
are all spies for the Soviet regime. 
Right here in the District of Columbia, 
we are informed, 26 chauffeurs are per- 
mitted to drive the automobiles of the 
Officials of Soviet Russia. How many 
American chauffeurs are permitted in 
Moscow, to drive the cars of our offi- 
cials? How many in allof Russia? None 
at all. Every American car has to be 
driven by a Russian. Every American 
official knows that every Russian driv- 
ing his car is a secret agent of the 
Soviet Government. 

Shame upon us! Why do we not start 
right at the top and go down to the bot- 
tom and demand equal treatment for 
our nationals in every country behind 
the iron curtain. Why do not we de- 
mand the same treatment for our na- 
tionals that we give those of all other 
countries? The United Nations offices 
at Lake Success are infested with hun- 
dreds of these Soviet spies. Let us say 
to them, “We will give you exactly the 
same treatment that you give to our na- 
tionals. You do not permit our nationals 
to wander over your country. Neither 
will we permit your nationals to do so.” 
Let us start with reciprocal treatment 
here and now by adding to this good 
resolution this strengthening amend- 
ment which will put them on notice that 
from now on we are going to stand up 
for our rights. Let us put them on 
notice that if William Oatis is not freed, 
then we will cut off our trade and our 
diplomatic relations with them. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

The amendment incorporates the pro- 
visions which were contained in resolu- 
tions introduced by the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Jupp], as well as the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
KELLY], members of our committee; the 
same provisions were in the resolution 
by the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
{Mrs. Rocers]. We had 16 resolutions 
on the Oatis case before our committee 
and many of the authors now are saying 
how strong they were, but, as a matter of 
fact, these were the three that I felt. had 
the punch in them. It is the punch:that 
has been proposed here. This adds to 
what we have already done, two provi- 
sions—one, that it is the sense of Con- 
gress that all commercial relations with 
Czechoslovakia should be terminated im- 
mediately and should be resumed only 
if and when the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia restores Oatis to his freedom; 
and, second, if Oatis is not restored to 
his freedom within 90 days, then the De- 
partment of State should take steps to 
evacuate all nationals of the United 
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States in Czechoslovakia, with the end 
in view of severing diplomatic relations 
with that government. 

We considered this in executive session. 
I cannot reveal what transpired. It is 
sufficient to say that this does not appear 
in the resolution that came from the 
committee. Those two provisions were 
incorporated in a resolution adopted 
unanimously by the Ohio Republican 
delegation yesterday and sent by the 
chairman of our delegation [Mr. Jen- 
KINS] to the President, with the hope 
that he would give it immediate atten- 
tion. 

This does not propose breaking diplo- 
matic relations. It proposes steps to- 
ward that; but let me point out that 
breaking diplomatic relations does not 
mean war. There was a time, back in 
1931, when our Government and our 
State Department adopted the policy of 
nonrecognition of governments that ob- 
tained their power by force. We never 
recognized Manchukuo but we did not 
go to war with Manchukuo or Japan 
over that. In recent years, however, we 
have adopted what I consider to be a 
craven policy and one that has not paid 
off, of recognizing governments that 
seize power by force, for the purpose of 
having a lookout in that country, what 
I call the peephole policy. The peep- 
hole policy has not been very effective, 
either to uphold the prestige or honor 
of our country or safety for our citizens, 
or to obtain information, either. We 
have changed within the past few 
months, and after a resolution which 
passed both Houses, our Government 
has adhered to a policy of nonrecogni- 
tion of Red China, a government that 
seized its power by force. 

In a matter like this the Executive has 
the power and the authority and the 
responsibility, under the Constitution, 
with reference to recognition of other 
countries—diplomatic relations. But 
Congress has the right to say, after we 
urge that the executive agencies “take 
all possible action to bring about his re- 
lease,”’ what is the sense, the opinion, the 
view of Congress. This amendment says 
that it is the sense of Congress that we 
break off commercial relations unless 
Oatis is released, and unless he is re- 
leased in 90 days we start taking steps 
toward breaking diplomatic relations. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from M:chigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Why make it 90 
days? 

Mr. VORYS. Well, you could say 30 
days, or anything else, but it seems to 
me there are problems about evacuating 
our nationals, which were called to the 
attention of ot committee, and we 
recognize the seriousness of those prob- 
lems. Time would be needed to pro- 
tect other American nationals who are 
now in Czechoslovakia. That is why 
this proposal does not advocate haste 
that would injure Americans in the 
course of carrying it out. 

Mr. DONDERO. It must become ob- 
vious to every American that the pro- 
tection of our nationals in foreign lands 
today will depend upon the United 
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Nations Charter and not upon the laws 
of our own country. 

Mr. VORYS. Well, I do not know that 
I would agree to that. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is what we are 
saying in this resolution, if it is adopted 
as read. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
has the advantage that a similar resolu- 
tion was introduced in the Senate first 
by Senator Monroney, and I almost 
immediately afterward introduced it in 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
offer this amendment on the floor be- 
cause the committee did not adopt it. 
I believe in standing with my committee 
wherever possible. I also felt it would 
be bad to have this amendment brought 
up on the floor and not adopted, because 
that might give the Executive an excuse 
for not taking all possible steps, as re- 
quested in our resolution. I now feel 
that since this amendment has been 
offered it would be, not tragic but un- 
fortunate, if the House did not incor- 
porate this into the resolution, but would 
turn it down. Therefore, I urge that 
this amendment be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS... Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone here agrees that 
the crime against Oatis is a crime against 
freedom and the free press everywhere. 
The fact remains that it is not the United 
Nations that is in jail; it is not the Con- 
stitution of the United States that is in 
jail. Oatis is in jail; and it is Oatis we 
want to get out of jail. The basic ques- 
tion is, “What is the best way to do it?” 
We must keep our feet firmly on the 
ground without prejudice against the 
United Nations. 

What are the three points of the pro- 
posed amendment? First, it proposes 
that we should cut off commercial rela- 
tions with Czechoslovakia. Next, we 
must get our citizens out of there. But 
the author of the amendment neglects to 
tell us what would happen to several 
hundred dual nationals—citizens of the 

United States formerly of Czech nation- 
ality who have gone back to Czechoslo- 
vakia and who have property, homes, 
friends, and relatives in that country. 
The only reason they are not back in the 
United States is because they know their 
friends and relatives would be punished 
if they left. Thirdly, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Vorys] suggests that we 
sever diplomatic relations. He proposes 
that we announce to the world that we 
are going to get our citizens out of 
Czechoslovakia and following that we 
will get our diplomatic representatives 
out. Do you think that we are going to 





get our citizens out after the Congress of 
the United States has announced to the 
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world that following their removal we 
are going to withdraw our diplomatic 
representatives from Czechoslovakia? 
And if we withdraw our diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, how could that possibly 
help Mr. Oatis get out of jail? You re- 
member the Vogeler case. How did we 
get him out? We secured his release 
through negotiations by diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Hun- 
gary, where Vogeler was imprisoned. If 
it had not been for those diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, Vogeler would not be a free- 
man today. Are you deliberately going 
to dare Communist-dominated Czecho- 
slovakia to keep Oatis in jail by telling 
her that we are first going to cut off com- 
mercial relations with them and then 
that we will take our citizens out of that 
country? Are we so naive as to think 
they would permit us to do that after an 
assertion by the Congress of the United 
States that we are going to cut off diplo- 
matic relations with Czechoslovakia? 
If you think you are going to secure 
Oatis’ release on that basis, then pass 
this resolution. But remember, Oatis is 
the man in jail, and Oatis is the man we 
want to get released. All this talk about 
foolish pride of the individual or pride of 
the United States does not protect a 
man’s life. In this matter I am more 
concerned about Oatis than I am about 
pride. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
HoFFrMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if I understand the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
his last argument, it boils down to this: 
You would ask them to release Oatis but 
if they would not, you would go along; 
you would not do anything about it. 
You just say to them, “Will you please 
let him go? If you do not, we are not 
going to cut off aid, we are not going to 
refuse to give you any more dollars. We 
are just saying, ‘Please.’ We do not like 
it, but we will not do anything about 
it. We will continue to do business 
with you.” With a tough nation, that 
means nothing at all. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KERSTEN]. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I remember back, I believe it 
was in February 1948, that I happened 
to be at the Czechoslovak Embassy 
the very day when the Government of 
that country fell into the hands of a 
group of gangsters as vicious as any 
that ever wandered over this earth. We 
all know that. We all recognize that 
fact in our hearts. All of these coun- 
tries are ruled by a group of gangsters 
who are in turn controlled by the gang- 
sters of the Kremlin. 
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This so-called Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment does not represent the people 


of Czechoslovakia. It does not repre- 
sent the Czechs, it does not represent 
the Slovaks. The great majority of those 
people are imprisoned as is Mr. William 
Oatis today. 

Why we here treat this group of gang- 
sters that have taken over this country 
as a government I cannot understand. 
Has our honor fallen so low? Have we 
abandoned principle so much that we 
will treat with these people who have 
criminally taken over this territory and 
are ruling an enslaved people? Should 
we treat with them as a legitimate gov- 
ernment. 

We have done that sort of thing up to 
now, but we must come eventually to the 
time when we will realize the actual facts 
of the situation, I certainly support the 
pending amendment. The quicker we 
get down to principles, the quicker we 
realize the facts in the case the sooner we 
will have more success in our foreign 
policy. Just imagine that if this country 
had been taken over by the Communists 
and we now were several years under 
Communist rule by a group headed by 
such men as William Z. Foster and Eu- 
gene Dennis, would we American people 
want any country in the world to recog- 
nize that gang as our Government? We 
certainly would not. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The proposal made here 
would put us at the mercy of interna- 
tional gangsters from now on. We tried 
coaxing. We were told we could not use 
strong measures, that Oatis and all the 
others are hostages there. We, there- 
fore, did not attempt to even threaten 
to use strong measures, Our hands are 
tied and we merely have one recourse; 
that is to attempt to buy his way out. 
Then we will have opened the way to a 
form of international kidnaping that 
will go on and on until finally we stand 
firm, even though it may involve a threat 
to Americans abroad. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I heart- 
ily agree with the gentleman. I think we 
will be setting a very bad precedent. In 
other words, if we buy this package now 
we will be presented with other situations 
which would involve greater sacrifice on 
our part. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say that I have the greatest respect for 
the chairman of this committee, and I 
know he is earnestly trying to bring 
about the very best he can to help solve 
this Oatis situation. In this particular 
situation I want to say I agree with the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. I said that when I was 
here in the well of the House a few 
minutes ago, but I do not think that his 
amendment goes far enough. I think 
there are two things involved. It is true 
that we want to get William Oatis out 
of jail, if we possibly can, but William 
Oatis stands for something more than a 
man who is incarcerated in jail. Asa 
judge I tried a lot of people, but I think 
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the important thing in this case is that 
William Oatis stands for a principle, and 
I think that the principle is pretty im- 
portant to fight for right here and to 
bring out the right kind of a resolution. 
I think we are going to take risks in 
adopting this resolution, such as the 
chairman of this committee pointed out. 
I realize there is some risk in it, but 
the question is whether or not you are 
going to get public opinion to the extent 
that they are going to back this resolu- 
tion with all the strength that they have 
got in it by virtue of public opinion in 
this country. This man was incarcer- 
ated on the 23d of April. The date of 
this resolution is July 6. I do not know 
whether anything was done in the mean- 
time, but I want to pay tribute to the 
press of the United States which has been 
unceasingly active in their efforts to re- 
lease him, and I think that that is the 
reason this resolution is in the House 
today. The press is waiting to hear from 
this House on what kind of a resolution 
you are going to present. I think that 
the kind of a resolution that the gentle- 
man from Missouri has offered here is 
the kind of a resolution that the press of 
this country wants to tell the people of 
the United States about in order to get 
the full weight of public opinion in this 
country behind it. 

The second point is this. It has al- 
ways been my feeling, when you deal 
with these satellite countries and Rus- 
sia, that every time you make a show of 
strength they back down, but when you 
leave it to the State Department or some 
agency dealing over the counter or over 
the table, they never seem to get any 
place except after months and months 
of negotiation, such as the 17 months 
occupied in the Vogeler case. I think if 
you show that we intend to stand unan- 
imously behind this resolution, with the 
show of strength of this country, that 
the people of Czechoslovakia will realize 
the position we take. 

And, I want to say again, I do have a 
great deal of respect for the chairman. 
I think he is trying to give us the right 
kind of a resolution. If this resolution 
does not pass, I am going to vote for the 
amendment in the nature of a resolution 
which was introduced here by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri which I think is 
the kind of resolution that we ought to 
give to the press and the people of this 
country. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. ARMSTRONG]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. RicHwarpDs) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 35. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all action on 
this resolution go over until Thursday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY FA- 
CILITIES AND SERVICES BILL OF 1951 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un- 
til 12 o’clock Saturday night to file a 
report on the bill (S. 349) to assist in 
the provision of housing and community 
facilities and services required in con- 
nection with the national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


M. S. SZYMCZAK 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker; I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 78) to make the restrictions 
of the Federal Reserve Act on holding 
office in a member bank inapplicable to 
M. C. Szymczak when he ceases to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the provision of sec- 
tion 10 of the Federal Reserve Act, which 
provides that members of the Board shall be 
ineligible for 2 years after the time they are 
in office to hold any office, position, or em- 
ployment in any member bank, shall not 
apply to M. S. Szymczak, who has served as 
a@ member of the Board continuously since 
June 14, 1933, a period of more than 18 years. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution was passed by the Senate and has 
been reported unanimously ty the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. It 
makes inepplicable to M. S. Szymczak 
the provision that a member of the 
Board of Governors shall not receive 
employment from a member bank within 
2 years after he retires as a member of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Governor Szymezak has served with 
distinction and honor on that board for 
18 years. At the expiration of his term 
he could have accepted this employment 
immediately as the provision is not ap- 
plicable to one who serves his term and 
retires; but he has been reappointed and 
is now serving another term, and now 
it is necessary for this joint resolution 
to be passed in order that he may receive 
employment with a member bank. 

The Federal Reserve Board is favorable 
to the joint resolution, I understand. 
There was no opposition to it in the com- 
mittee. I am sure there can be no op- 
position, because Mr. Szymezak has 
served the Federal Reserve System with 
honor and ability during the many years 
he has been a member. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
member Mr, Szymczak when he was in 
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Chicago as comptroller of the city of Chi- 
cago and as a member of the faculty of 
the College of Commerce of DePaul Uni- 
versity and as one engaged in savings 
and loan, real estate, insurance, and 
banking business. 

He left Chicago in June of 1933 and has 
been here in Washington since that 
time. He was the youngest member of 
the Board when he was appointed in 
1923 and for a good many years he was 
the youngest member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Today he is the oldest in point of 
service. 

He has asked time and again to re- 
turn to Chicago, but each time he felt 
that he should remain in Washington 
because of matters that appeared 
pressing in the public interest. 

He was abroad during the war and 
after the war, having been sent there to 
make a specific study of the monetary 
system of Europe. He is well known to 
bankers in Chicago and throughout IIli- 
nois, as well as other parts of the coun- 
try. He is known at universities. 

He must have a good reason for leav- 
ing the Board at this time, for I know 
it is his natural inclination to remain in 
public service. I do hope that when he 
leaves the Board he will engage in that 
particular business that would bring him 
the satisfaction and meet the need and 
satisfy the want for which he had to 
make the change. More than that, I 
hope he will return to Chicago. 

The Federal Reserve System, and the 
Government, is losing a valuable and 
conscientious servant. He has demon- 
strated his ability, because of his broad 
knowledge of the entire banking enter- 
prise, and his advice was sought from 
Many sources. His 18 years of faithful 
service and outstanding ability leaves in 
the archives of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem a momentous challenge to any fu- 
ture successors. His record speaks for 
itself. 

I wish him continued success in any 
future endeavors. 

Also I desire to include the following 
newspaper article regarding Governor 
Szymezak that appeared in the Polish 
American Journal: 

M. S. SzymczaK: Foremost PuBLic SERVANT 

There is no other American of Polish de- 
scent of whom Polonia is more proud than 
Miecislaus Stephen Szymczak, our No. 1 pub- 
lic servant. 

His career is truly an illustrious one. 

Born in Chicago on August 15, 1894, Mr 
Szymeczak, while himself a student in St 
Mary’s College, Kentucky, in 1914, served also 
as instructor at its prep school. 

At the age of 22, Mr. Szymczak was at the 
same time chief clerk, general adjuster’s 
office, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road, and instructor at DePaul University in 
Chicago. He also was continuing his own 
education for bachelor of arts and master of 
arts degrees. 

Several years later he was active in public, 
business and educational fields serving as 
secretary to the county judge of Cook 
County, Ill., being in insurance, real-estate, 
and building and loan business, and teach- 
ing English, philosophy, and business admin- 
istration at DePaul University. Quite versa- 
tile. 

Prom 1926 to 1928 Mr. Szymczak held the 
post of general superintendent, forest pre- 
serve district of Cook County, Ill, and @ 
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director of Ridgemoor Building and Loan 

Association, and also served as educational 
director of the Illinois League of Building 
and Loan Associations. 

In 1928 he was elected clerk of the superior 
court of Cook County, IIl., and while in that 
office he also served as vice president of two 
banks. 

Three years later he was elected comp- 
troller of the city of Chicago and in 1933 was 
appointed a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Today he is its senior Governor. 

Upon his appointment to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Chicago City Council hon- 
ored him with a special resolution. The 
council congratulated the President on said 
appointment and congratulated the people 
of the Nation “on securing the services of so 
able a public servant who has demonstrated 
his fitness for the position which he is to 
occupy. 

Over the years as FRB member, Mr. Szym- 
ezak, as occasion required, has served in 
various capacities, but he is primarily recog- 
nized as the Board's authority on interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mr. Szymczak's wartime services are worth 
a story in themselves. His first postwar 
Pearl Harbor assignment was to safeguard 
property interests of Japanese evacuees with 
a minimum of general economic dislocation, 
His performance in this assignment won him 
commendation of the then Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, who said that 
“Governor Szymczak impressed all the Treas- 
ury people with his ability, earnestness, and 
drive.” 

In 1944 President Roosevelt requested the 
Federal Reserve Board to loan Governor 
Szymezak to the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration as its representative for Belgium, 
expressing the belief that he alone “would 
make a distinct contribution to the winning 
of the war in this assignment.” 

Governor Szymczak handled the task to 
effectively that he was subsequently selected 
by President Truman to go to Germany as 
chief of the trade and commerce branch of 
the office of military government. 

While economic problems were Governor 
Szymezak’s primary task, he devoted a lot of 
time, energy, and know-how to other things, 
especially to the Red Cross blood collection, 
for which the Red Cross commended him, 
stating that “your exceptional energy, tact, 
and experience, and your unusual talent for 
organization have achieved splendid results 
in the form that has meant most and that 
is in greatly increased amounts of blood 
plasma reaching the fighting fronts from this 
area.” 

Fordham University recognized Governor 
Szymcezak's services to the country by award- 
ing him in 1947 an honorary doctor of laws 
degree. The citation reads, in part, as fol- 
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Be that as is may, the fact remains that 
Governor Szymczak is a shining example of 
Polonia’s best in public service. 


We salute you, Governor Szymeczak, for 
your herculean achievements. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the joint resolution, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, and was read the third 
time. 

The question is on the passage of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COINAGE OF CERTAIN 50-CENT PIECES 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3176) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces to 
commemorate the life and perpetuate 
the ideals and teachings of Booker T. 
Washington,” approved August 7, 1946. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the 
gentleman from Kentucky will agree 
that this bill does not increase the num- 
ber of 50-cent pieces but merely changes 
the manner in which they shall be issued 
from now on. It will include the George 
Washington Carver National Monument 
Foundation with the Booker T. Washing- 
ton Birthplace Memorial. 

Mr. SPENCE. It merely extends an 
authority that has already been granted 
but which will expire on August 7, and 
adds to this memorial coin George 
Washington Carver, who was a very dis- 
tinguished Negro scientist and did much 
not only for his race but for all the 
people of America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces to commemorate the life and per- 
petuate the ideals and teachings of Booker 
T. Washington,” approved August 7, 1946, is 
amended to read as follows: “That in order 


lows: “Fortunate, indeed, is our country in \t0 commemorate the lives and perpetuate 


these troublous times to have such a man as 
one of the guardians of our financial struc- 
ture.” 

Incidentally, Wall Street considers Mr. 
Szymezak as one of the top economic policy 
makers in the Capital. 

Governor Szymczak is a members of many 
organizations, inciuding the Polish National 
Alliance, Polish Alma Mater, Polish Roman 
Catholic Union, and Knights of Columbus, 
He is a vice chairman and member of the 
board of trustees of Kosciuszko Foundation 
and director of Paderewski memorial fund. 

He is a commander with star of Polonia 
Restituta and commander of the Belgian 
Order of the Crown. 

For many years Mr. Szymczak has standing 
offers from banks and other institutions that 
represent in dollars two to five times his 

present salary—$15,000. For reasons best 
known only to himself, he still stays with 
the Board, but there is a possibility that he 
may resign in the near future and accept one 
of the numerous tempting propositions. 





the ideals and teaching of Booker T. Wash- 
ington and George Washington Carver, two 
great Americans, there shall be coined by 
the Director of the Mint (1) a number of 
silver 50-cent pieces equal to the number 
of 50-cent pieces authorized by the act of 
August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 863), but not yet 
coined on the date of the enactment of this 
act, plus (2) an additional number of silver 
50-cent pieces equal to the number of 50- 
cent pieces coined under such act of August 
7, 1946, and returned to the Treasury in 
accordance with section 5 of this act. The 
silver 50-cent pieces authorized by this sec- 
tion shall be of standard size, weight, and 
fineness, and of a special appropriate design 
to be fixed by the Director of the Mint with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; but the United States shall not be sub- 
ject to the expense of making the models 
for master dies or other preparations for the 
coinage authorized by this section, or to the 
expense of making any changes in design 
which may be necessitated by reason of the 
enactment of this act. 
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“Sec. 2. The coins authorized by the first 

section of this act shall be issued at par, 
and only upon the request of the Booker T. 
Washington Birthplace Memorial (estab- 
lished at the birthplace of Booker T. Wash- 
ington in Franklin County, Va., and 
the George Washington Carver National 
Monument Foundation (established at the 
birthplace of George Washington Carver in 
Diamond, Mo.). 

“Sec. 3. The coins authorized by the first 
section of this act shall be issued in such 
numbers, and at such times, as shall be re- 
quested by the Booker T. Washington Birth- 
place Memorial and the George Washington 
Carver National Monument Foundation, and 
upon payment to the United States of the 
face value of such coins, except that none of 
such coins shall be issued after August 7, 
1954. 

“Sec. 4. The coins authorized by the first 
section of this act may be disposed of at par 
or at a premium by banks or trust compan- 
ies selected by the Booker T. Washington 
Eirthplace Memorial and the George Wash- 
ington Carver National Monument Founda- 
tion, and all proceeds therefrom shall be 
used, in the manner decided upon by the 
Booker T. Washington Birthplace Memorial 
and the George Washington Carver National 
Monument Foundation to oppose the spread 
of communism among Negroes in the in- 
terest of the national defense. 

“Sec. 5. (a) From and after the date of 
the enactment of this act, no 50-cent pieces 
shall be coined under the act of August 7, 
1946. 

“(b) At the request of the Booker T. 
Washington Birthplace Memorial and the 
George Washington Carver National Monu- 
ment Foundation, any of the 50-cent pieces 
coined under the act of August 7, 1946, but 
on the date of the enactment of this act not 
yet disposed of in accordance with such act, 
shall be returned to or retained in the 
Treasury, and the Director of the Mint shall 
melt down such 50-cent pieces and use the 
resulting metal and material for the coinage 
of silver 50-cent pieces under the first section 
of this act. 

“Sec. 6. All laws in force on the date of 
the enactment of this act, whether penal or 
otherwise, relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States and the coining 
or striking thereof, regulating and guarding 
the process of coinage, providing for the 
purchase of material and for the transpor- 
tation, distribution, and redemption of 
coins, providing for the prevention of de- 
basement and counterfeiting and for the 
security of the coin, or otherwise relating to 
coinage, shall, insofar as they are applicable, 
apply to the coinage authorized by this act.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask rnanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 


There was no objection, 
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VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a brief showing that there will not be 
a saving in removing Veterans’ Admin- 
istration district offices to Philadelphia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is time the Veterans’ 
Administration considers giving service 
to the disabled and the dependents in- 
stead of making it difficult for them. 
The removal of the various district of- 
fices along the east coast to Philadel- 
phia is very unfair and will save no 
money. Imagine the plight of the 
widows and the orphans, the mothers 
and the fathers, in filing insurance 
claims. Time and time again we have 
tried to decentralize. We have decen- 
tralized, and then as soon as we have 
decentralized Washington causes the 
folders sorely needed in the local offices 
to be sent back to the central office. 
The removal of the office from the east 
coast to Philadelphia is just, in my 
opinion, a trial balloon, and that course 
will be followed all over the country. 
Those of you who have service cases in 
your regional offices will want to do 
something about this. Compensation 
cases and insurance holders cases should 
be kept together in one office. 

Subject: Consolidation of district offices. 

1. In the official release connected with 
the proposed consolidation of district offices 
at Boston, New York, and Richmond with 
the Philadelphia district office at Philadel- 
phia, the argument was advanced that this 
move would result in economy. Certain fig- 
ures were proposed indicating the extent 
of the savings to be affected, these figures 
are as follows: 

New York district office: 


Gavin &8 feted. nncccenascesss $488, 000 

Savings in salaries.............. 478, 000 
Boston district office: 

Savings in rental............... 150, 000 

Savings in salaries.............. 350, 000 
Richmond district office: 

Gamings th SUtR...cicsncowstouse None, 

Savings in salaries.........-.-.. 290, 000 


2. The above figures are patently false. 
The New York district office currently occu- 
pies approximately 180,000 square feet at 346 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. The rental on 
this building is paid by the Public Building 
Service. The rental for the space occupied 
by the New York district office comes to ap- 
proximately $230,000 per annum. The rental 
in this building is $1.25 per square foot per 
annum. The figure given as a saving in 
rental on the New York district office is more 
than twice the actual rental for the space 
occupied by the New York district office. 
Furthermore, there was not offset against 
this rental the cost of the space to be occu- 
pied in Philadelphia. Information as to 
rentals for the Boston district office are not 
available, however, it is known that the 
Boston district office occupies space jointly 
with the Boston regional office and thus the 
removal of the Boston district office will not 
change the rental paid in Boston since the 
building will continue to be occupied by the 
Veterans’ Administration, The Richmond 
district office pays no rental whatsoever. 
Thus the move of the Richmond district 
office to Philadelphia should have been scored 
as a loss, for whatever rental may be paid for 
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the space occupied by the Richmond district 
Office in Philadelphia will be an additional 
expense. Very clearly the figures released as 
to proposed savings in rental are fictitious. 

3. The release further stated that the 
available space in the Atwater-Kent Build- 
ing in Philadelphia was 723,000 square feet 
and that of this space 500,000 square feet was 
currently occupied and that the remaining 
223,000 square feet would be acquired for the 
purpose of consolidation. This leaves the 
impression that the additional space and 
cost in Philadelphia would be confined to the 
rental for only 223,000 square feet. This can- 
not be so. 

4. The New York district office has a total 
personnel of approximately 1,400 employees. 
These employees are housed adequately, if 
not generously, within 180,000 square feet. 

The Philadelphia district office has a total 
personnel of approximately 1,200 and would 
require for adequate housing approximately 
165,000 square feet. The 500,000 square feet 
of the Atwater-Kent Building designated as 
occupied is most certainly not occupied by 
the Philadelphia district office. It is un- 
doubtedly true that a great deal of this space 
is vacant and could be utilized by other agen- 
cies. On the basis of the central office ap- 
proved specifications of 70 square feet per 
employee, the 3,000 employees in the district 
office moved would require a minimum of 
210,000 square feet. Storage space for files 
and records would require a minimum 
equivalent amount. Thus, the three district 
offices to be moved would undoubtedly be 
moved into a space of approximately 400,000 
square feet. This would include the 223,000 
square feet to be acquired by the Veterans’ 
Administration plus a minimum 200,000 
square feet of the alleged “occupied 500,000 
square feet’’ which is in fact available. If 
the cost of renting the space to house the 
additional employees and records were off- 
set against the rentals currently being paid 
in Boston and New York, it may well be that 
the move would show an increase in rentals 
rather than a decrease. 

5. Further figures are given showing the 
savings in salaries via the elimination of 292 
jobs. However, here again the figures are 
misleading. There was currently under way 
reductions in force in the New York district 
office. These reductions in force were initi- 
ated and planned for prior to the consolida- 
tion and were independent of it. Thus, 
there would be a contraction in the salaries 
paid regardless of the consolidation. Savings 
in salaries must be restricted only to such 
savings as are actually brought about by the 
consolidation, those few jobs abolished di- 
rectly as a result of the consolidation. The 
inclusion of jobs being abolished in any event 
serve to pad the estimated savings. If the 
figures were honest and showed only such 
savings in salary as were actually brought 
about by the consolidation, the result would 
be a fraction, and a very small fraction at 
that of the published figures. 

6. No attention whatsoever was paid to 
costs brought about by the consolidation. 
The costs of moving three major offices will 
run into millions of dollars. So great is 
this cost that generations could elapse be- 
fore the savings if any equalized the cost. 

7. No consideration was given to the cost 
of training employees and the interruption 
of service, as only a fraction of the employees 
currently employed in the district offices to 
be moved will be in a position to transfer to 
Philadelphia. Thus, 2 mass of new em- 
ployees will have to be hired and trained. 
All of you who were with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in 1945 and 1946 during a pe- 
riod when the agency grew at a terrific pace 
and was hiring people at a great speed are 
fully aware of the cost and difficulty in- 
volved. Turn-over of personnel is one of the 
major costs of government and private in- 
dustries and organizations attempt to keep 
such turn-over to a minimum. In fact, the 
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Veterans’ Administration has been severely 
criticized because of its high rate of person- 
nel turn-over. We who were with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration during those hectic 
moments are aware of the way in which work 
piled up as desperate efforts were made to 
instruct people in the work. During the 
period of this instruction, which varies from 
6 months to a year, depending upon the 
work involved, we are aware that the new 
employees are useless until they have been 
trained, and the trained employees are oc- 
cupied in the instruction rather than the 
actual work. These costs grow directly out 
of the proposed consolidation and run into 
many millions of dollars. There is no ques- 
tion but that service to the veteran and his 
dependents will be markedly interfered with. 


Veterans’ Administrator Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
has ordered the consolidation of the Phila- 
delphia, New York, Richmond, and Boston 
district offices at Philadelphia, Pa. The un- 
dersigned hereby appeal to you to exert all 
your influence through the appropriate chan- 
nels to prevent execution of the order, for 
the following reasons: 

1. The so-called economy is fictional and 
illusionary, and in terms of real savings on 
@ cost-accounting basis would prove to be 
nebulous, in view of the following: 

(a) Cost of transportation for employees 
and household goods. 

(b) Lump-sum payments for annual leave 
resulting from the resignation of persons 
unable to accept the transfer. 

(c) The shipment of files and office equip- 
ment and special machines, such as address- 
ograph, etc. 

(dad) Cost of replacing or overprinting office 
supplies. 

(e) Cost of training new employees. 

(f) Inability to recruit employees of the 
lower grades in Philadelphia, which is a 
highly competitive area for low-grade em- 
ployees. 

(g) Delay of services occasioned by re- 
routing and increase of correspondence. 

(h) Cost of replacing resigning personnel 
to take other jobs pending transfer opera- 
tions. 

2. The loss of income to the city of New 
York as the result of the transfer of 1,400 
jobs. 

3. Lifelong residents of the city who wish 
to keep their employment will be compelled 
to give up their homes and apartments to 
move into a community (Philadelphia) 
which has a housing shortage much more 
serious than New York’s, thereby creating 
a new class of displaced persons of 1,400 
families. 

4. One thousand four hundred families, 
including impressionable children, would be 
required to tear themselves from their roots 
in their community in moving to a strange 
city. 

5. The transfer of office will result in a 
lowering of morale and will create hardships. 

6. The employees involved do not earn 
enough to maintain two homes on even a 
temporary basis and the cost of traveling 
from New York to Philadelphia, if only on 
weekends, would put most families’ budgets 
in the red. 

7. The services to widows, orphans, and 
other beneficiaries would be curtailed. The 
bad public relations resulting therefrom 
would cause irreparable harm to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. Loss of personal 
contacts by widows, orphans, and other de- 
pendents, including personal insurance serv- 
ice to veterans, would result in a delay in 
processing claims and in validating insur- 
ance. There are in excess of 100,000 calls 
made annually by claimants and veterans in 
person or »y phone inquiring as to the ad- 
judication of their death and burial claims 
and service on their National Service Life 
Insurance. 
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8. The distress of sale of homes and co- 
operative apartments purchased under the 
GI bill. 

9. The forced cancellations of existing 
household leases. 

10. The disruption of present educational 
programs under the GI bill. 

11. The problems of relocation in Phila- 
delphia area. The housing situation in 
Philadelphia will not permit the moving of 
3,000 families from New York City, Rich- 
mond, and Boston at rentals comparable to 
wages earned by Federal employees. 





Subject: Claims Service, New York district 
office statistical information. 
1. All of the figures given below are as of 
close of business June 30, 1951 which is the 
most recent report submitted: 


A. Total number of XC-folders.... 127, 591 





Average monthly increase_-..--- 1, 000 
B. Total number of XC-folders 
containing running awards: 

(1) Compensation and pension... 53,000 
World War 1..cccccceccuccesce 31, 000 
World War II....-....--....--- 21, 000 
Regular Establishment---.-... 1, 000 

(2) Insurance.......s<.-cecccece 40, 000 


2. The number of active accounts is con- 
siderably greater than the number of cases 
containing active wards since the same case 
may contain two or more awards of compen- 
sation or pension and two or more running 
awards of insurance. Hence the following 
figure is also given: 


C. Total number of active payee 
SO ancnninnnnnenmnmmnnnie 115, 500 


(1) Compensation and pension... 62, 800 

(3) DRRNOD nn cnicnccsenenenews 52, 700 
D. Average number of claims re- 

Onbved monty. .cconcncnsenes “ 1, 750 

(1) Compensation and pension... 600 

(2) TONER. crnctnncenmneneeees 200 
(3) Claims for accrued pension 

and compensation....-.-.. 200 

(4) Burial allowance_.......-... 750 


3. Personnel: The current authorized ceil- 
ing for the Claims Service is 108. Actually 
on the payroll in June 1951 were 106, as 
follows: 


Total personnel on rolls............... 106 


Directc>, Cl.ims Service..........«c-<0 1 
Chairman, Dependents Pension Board... 1 
Members, Dependents Pension Board... 5 

Chief, Dependents and Beneficiaries 
CRMIENS TEVIOR,.. cccccanewnstinnsinn 1 
ee innit 2 
ACLOLNSY TOVIOWESE... con cenncccnccaccacese 10 
i I 30 
Reimbursement authorizers........-... 2 
Reimbursement adjudicators.........-. 5 
SR ncriminiemnndemmaninmntinn 57 


Balance of personnel composed of clerical 
grades ranging from GS-3 to GS-5 and typing 
and stenographic personnel ranging from 
grades GS-2 to GS-5. 

4. It is currently estimated that fully 90 
or 95 percent of personnel in the clerical, 
typing, and stenographic grades will not be 
able to transfer to the Philadelphia District 
Office. Thus, insofar as this personnel is 
concerned, a hiring and training program of 
the proportions of that which took place at 
the close of World War II will be necessary. 
Of the personnel in the profescional grades 
no estimate is offered as to the number that 
will find it feasible to transfer to the Phila- 
delphia District Office. However, in these 


grades it must also be assumed that a great 
many will find the transfer impossible. 
Those persons familiar with the situation 
which took place during the rapid expan- 
sic. of the Veterans’ Administration before 
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the close of World War II will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding the chaos which will 
inevitable result from the contemplated 
move. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What will be the cost of moving the 
three district offices and 3,000 families to 
Philadelphia? 

2. What is the cost of the space used in 
Philadelphia on a square foot per annum 
basis? The cost of space at 346 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., is $1.25 per square foot per 
annum. 

3. How much space is occupied by the 
Philadelphia District Office activities as dis- 
tinguished from other activities? 

4. How many jobs are being abolished as 
a direct result of the proposed consolidation 
as distinguished from reduction-in-force al- 
ready planned for the various district offices? 

5. What is the actual saving, if any, re- 
sulting from the consolidation? 

6. Assuming that some savings will be ef- 
fected in the Philadelphia District Office, is 
it likely to last long enough to pay for as 
much as one-half of the cost of consolida- 
tion? 

7. What is the long-range plan of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration with regard to the 
continuance of the consolidated district of- 
fice at Philadelphia? 

8. Is it the long range plan of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to abolish all district 
offices including the proposed consolidated 
Philadelphia District Office? 

9. What survey has the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration made to ascertain the availability 
of suitadle housing at reasonable rentals for 
approximately 3,000 additional families in 
Philadelphia? 


10. What steps has the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration taken to procure or assist the fami- 


lies of transferred employees to procure 
suitable housing? 


11. If the present Philadelphia District 
Office is occupying 75 percent of the Atwater 
Kent building, how do you propose to ac- 
commodate three additional district offices 
in the remaining 25 percent? 


DEFENSE MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 
AGENCY 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include an article 
from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
a week ago I discussed the tragic failure 
of our metal program for defense and 
strongly urged a centralized agency with 
full responsibility and authority for 
metal and mineral procurement and 
expansion. 

Last night the President set up such 
an agency. The concentration of re- 
sponsibility was not complete but the 
establishment of this agency is a step in 
the right direction. When I urged this 
action I stressed the importance of 
heading it with an able and competent 
man thoroughly familia: with the metal 
and minerals field. 

The President has appointed a man 
for this most crucial position, a man 
with no appreciable experience in the 
metal and mineral field. This man has 
been largely responsible for the failure 
of the former program. Of 18 domestic 
contracts which have been approved for 
the expansion of our metal supply and 
have been sent to the General Services 
Acministration for execution, only 5 
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have been executed in the last 9 months. 
Unless this new agency is staffed with 
able mining people we may well be worse 
off than we were before. I am deeply 
concerned with this. I hope it will not 
put our whole metal situation in the 
same sorry conditions as our stockpiles. 

The article from the New York Times 
is as follows: 


New UNIT CrEATED To BUILD STOCKPILE—TRU- 
MAN DECREES AGENCY AIMED AT INCREASING 
THE SUPPLY OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


(By Paul P. Kennedy) 


WASHINGTON, August 1.—President Tru- 
man created today a new independent agency 
charged with procuring and increasing the 
supply of critical and strategic materials at 
home and abroad. 

The new unit will be called the Defense 
Materials Procurement Agency. The Presi- 
dent said he intended to nominate as its 
administrator Jess Larson, who will be re- 
lieved of his present post as General Serv- 
ices Administrator. The nomination will 
be subject to Senate confirmation. 

The reorganization will take place as soon 
as the necessary orders can be arranged by 
the Budget Director, the President directed. 

Under the directive the various procure- 
ment and development functions now exer- 
cised by the General Services Administra- 
tion, the Department of the Interior, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, and 
the Defense Production Administration will 
be transferred to the new agency. The 
agency will operate “under the direction, 
control and coordination” of the Director of 
Defense Mobilization. 


MUNITIONS BOARD REPORTS 


The President’s action followed by a few 
hours the presentation of a semiannual re- 
port by the Munitions Board on stockpiling, 
in which the Board said the progress of its 
stockpile program was “governed” by the 
determinations of civilian agencies created 
to promote imports and production of stra- 
tegic materials and their distribution. 

The Munitions Board, reporting a sub- 
stantial increase in purchases in the first 6 
months of this calendar year, warned that 
shotrages here and abroad and competition 
from the defense-industry program here at 
home were posing problems in the stockpil- 
ing program. 

In his directive creating the new agency 
President Truman explained: 

“It is essential that we have ample sup- 
plies of basic and rare materials if we are 
to fulfill our mobilization goals during the 
coming months and if we are to maintain 
the expanding national economy which gives 
us some of the necessary elements of 
strength in international affairs.” 

The sweeping authority granted the new 
unit will make it the dominant nonagricul- 
tural materials procurement agency. It also 
will be vested with powers of development 
and execution of materials expansion pro- 
grams. 

The General Services Administration, it is 
stipulated, will continue its present responsi- 
bilities for stockpile procurement but gen- 
erally it will purchase its stockpile materials 
from the Defense Materials Procurement 
Agen¢gy. General Services Administration 
will continue as the financial and custodial 
agency for the stockpile. 


FUNCTIONS ARE OUTLINED 


The new agency will take over the follow- 
ing functions from the Department of the 
Interior’s Defense Minerals Administration: 
responsibility for materials supply expan- 
sion; responsibility for recommending tax 
amortization for materials expansion actions, 
and responsibility for certifying Defense Pro- 
duction Administration loans to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation for materials 
expansion actions. 
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From the general services administration 
the new agency will take responsibility for 
materials procurement under the Defense 
Production Act. 

It will serve as the agency to perform ma- 
terials procurement actions for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

The Munitions Board’s report said this 
country’s stockpile of strategic materials was 
increased by $460,000,000 worth of purchases 
in the 6-month period from January 1 to 
June 30, 1951. 

The values of stocks on hand have in- 
creased from $2,540,000,000 on January 1 to 
$3,000,000,000 on June 30, the report stated. 
The total objective in purchases, as presently 
estimated, amounts to $8,300,000,000 based 
on June 30 prices, according to the report. 

The report warned of serious national and 
world-wide shortages developing in numer- 
ous materials. As a result of this, the Muni- 
tions Board, “due to circumstances beyond 
its control, is unable to acquire these ma- 
terials at its target rates,’’ the report stated. 


SERIOUS PROBLEMS NOTED 


The primary purpose of the legislation un- 
der which the stockpile is being built is to 
reduce or eliminate United States dependence 
on foreign supplies of raw strategic materials 
if war should close off these imports. The 
materials stockpiled are principally those 
from foreign sources and not those which can 
be produced in this country in sufficient 
quantities to meet wartime need. 

In both foreign and domestic sources the 
stockpiling program is facing serious prob- 
lems not only in shortages but in competition 
with the current military production pro- 
gram. 

Materials purchased through Economic 
Cooperation Administration counterpart 
funds totaled $2,673,837 in the 6-month 
period, the Munitions Board report stated. 
Counterpart funds are foreign currency 
deposited by participating countries to match 
Economic Cooperation Administration grants, 
The funds, with the exception of a minimum 
of 5 percent, are to be spent for projects 
within the participating nations or their ter- 
ritories. 

The minimum of 5 percent is at the dis- 
posal of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and it is from this money that it 
has made the outright stockpile purchases. 
From the inception of that agency, outright 
purchases have totaled $69,367,230 of which 
actual deliveries up to April 1, 1951, repre- 
sented about $56,600,000. 

Progress in the stockpile program has been 
slowed by diversion of deliveries from the 
stockpile to defense industries the report 
stated. 

“In some cases,” the report said, “materials 
to be delivered under stockpile contracts 
have been diverted to industrial users and 
the amounts diverted are not to be replaced 
by future deliveries but will require new 
contracts to fill the total objective.” 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ARENDS) was given permis- 
sion to address the House for 1 hour on 
Tuesday next, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, on the subject of flood 
control in the Missouri River. 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES IS DOING FOR 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I remind the Members of 
the House that really the United Na- 
tions is the United States. We are bear- 
ing the expense almost entirely of the 
United Nations and the staffs of the 
other countries. So I remind you again 
of what we are duing for the other na- 
tions of the world. They should go along 
witl us. 


THE PUBLIC IS ENTITLED TO THE TRUTH 
ON THE O'DWYER STORY 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
":imes-Herald of August 1, 1951, on the 
front page we find a story entitled 
“O’Dwyer Quiz Bares Huge Credit”: 

The crime committee is secretly investi- 
gating a $1,000,000 letter of credit reportedly 
transferred from Mexico to a Manhattan 
bank a few days before Ambassador William 
O'Dwyer testified before the committee last 
March, it was learned yesterday. 

Th? letter of credit was mysteriously can- 
celed 5 days after O’Dwyer—who still is 
under committee subpena—conipleted his 
New York testimony at the famous televi- 
sion show. 

TIPPED OFF BY BANK 


It was understood that the New York 
bank, because of the strangeness and size 
of the transaction and the coincidence in 
timing, tipped off committee investigators. 

A member of the committee staff this week 
has been questioning O’Dwyer—who claims 
he is a poor man—in Mexico City. The in- 
vestigator left here by plane several days 
ago. 


Mr. Speaker, I find a similar item in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer with the title: 
“O'Dwyer Is Questioned on Mysterious 
Million.” 

Mr. Speaker, in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune we find the following 
story: 

O'Dwyer Catts Story or MILLION CREDIT A 
Hoax—IN Mexico City, He DeENIzs FuND 
TRANSFER TO New YorK, Hits “Vicious 
CAMPAIGN” 


Mexico Crry, August 1—Commenting on 
published reports that he had transferred 
a $1,000,000 letter of credit from Mexico to 
a New York City bank shortly before he ap- 
peared in March before the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee in New York City, 
Ambassador William O’Dwyer today termed 
the reports a “cowardly and contemptible 
smear.” 

In a statement issued at the American 
Embassy tonight, Ambassador O’Dwyer, for- 
mer mayor of New York, said the reports 
were “a diabolical hoax which ordinarily 
would be too fantastic to receive attention 
* * * except for the unfortunate fact 
that the reports appeared to have emanated 
from the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. O’Dwyer’s statement follows: 

“Since I became Ambassador of the United 
States to Mexico I have been subjected to a 
vile and vicious campaign of slander. I 
thought the bottom had been reached until 
this morning when I learned of a published 
falsehood to the effect that I had trans- 
ferred $1,000,000 to the United States from 
Mexico in March of this year and canceled 
the transfer 5 days later. 
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“This abominable lie could only have been 








concocted and circulated by evil-minded 
men engaged in a conspiracy to destroy me 
by rumors, insinuations, and calumny. 


“I denounce the perpetrators of this cow- 
ardly and contemptible smear. Whoever 


originated or is in any way responsible for 
this lie should be promptly exposed. I have 
worked Cay and night to better the relation- 
ship and cement the friendship of the people 
of the United States and the people of Mex- 
ico. Whoever is responsible for this latest 


piece of vicious work is neither a friend of 
Mexico nor the United States. 
“I assure the people of the United States 


and Mexico that the circulation of these 
loathsome rumors will not prevent nor inter- 
fere with the performance of my duties in 
these critical times to promote good relations 
between the peoples of both countries.” 


Mr. Speaker, the Rules of this House 
do not permit me to give advice to or 
criticize a committee of the other body. 
However, we all know that mere un- 
founded rumor, when published, be- 
comes an established fact. 

The public is entitled to immediately 
know: Was this an official transaction, 
not to c» with Ambassador O’Dwyer per- 
sonally, but between the sovereign Gov- 
ernments of Mexico and the United 
States? 

If it was, and if the investigators know 
how to investigate at all, they should 
have had all the facts, one way or an- 
other, for the American public and the 
people of Mexico long before now. They 
could telephone the able, fearless dis- 
trict attorney of New York County, 
Frank Hogan, or the commissioner of the 
greatest police department in the world, 
New York's finest, or the New York office 
of the FBI, and there would be a team 
of investigators or detectives or agents 
at the New York bank mentioned in the 
story within a matter of minutes. The 
New York bank records should tell the 
true story. The public should then 
have the facts. Why leave this matter 
up in the air? 

In justice to everyone concerned I say: 
Let us have the true facts immediately. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RANKIN and to include a bill he in- 
troduced for the benefit of Korean 
veterans. 

Mr. Bunce (at the request of Mr. Woop 
of Idaho) and to include an article en- 
titled “The Lead Miner and the Present 
Emergency,” notwithstanding the fact it 
exceeds the limit and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $191.34. 

Mr. ASPINALL and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. JENKINS and to include a letier 
and a resolution. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WEICHEL and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Aparr and to include an article. 

Mr. Jupp in two instances. 

Mr. Situ of Mississippi in three in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. McCormack and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. StTeran and to include two edi- 
torials and a statement. 

Mr. Bow on a resolution which he in- 
troduced today. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hope. 

Mr. MAnbpDEN to include a statement to- 
gether with Federal court citations by 
the Federal Security Administration re- 
garding welfare funds in the State of 
Indiana, notwithstanding it exceeds the 
limit set by the Joint Committee on 
Printing, and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $192. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan and to in- 
clude extraneous matter in remarks he 
made in Committee of the Whole today. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, bills and a 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 629. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain allotted land on the Blackfeet Reser- 
vation, Mont.; 

H. R. 4329. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenue of such Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 303. Joint resolution to provide 
housing relief in the Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa flood disaster emergency. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Morris, until August 16, 1951, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. WELCH, for an indefinite period, on 
account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, August 6, 1951, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


674. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, trans- 
mitting the twenty-eighth quarterly report 
on contract settlement, covering the period 
April 1 through June 30, 1951, pursuant to 
Public Law 152, approved June 30, 1949; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

675. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission, transmitting a 
copy of its publication entitled “Typical 
Electric Bills for Cities of 50,000 Population 
and "More, January 1, 1951”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

676. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report on the 
agricultural experiment stations, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1950; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 








677. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report showing the special 
assistants employed during the period from 
January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, pursuant 
to the Department of Justice Appropriation 
Act for the fiscal year 1951, approved Sep- 
tember 6, 1950; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

678. A letter from the Actins Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to further amend 
section 5136 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, with respect to underwriting and 
dealing in securities issued by the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives”; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Concurrent Resolution 140. 
Concurrent resolution expressing indignation 
at the arrest and conviction of Associated 
Press Correspondent William N. Oatis by the 
Czechoslovakian Government; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 783). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 15. An act to amend section 215 of title 
18 of the United States Code; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 784). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 4109. A bill to amend sec- 
tion 73 of the act of January 12, 1895, as 
amended, relating to the printing, binding, 
and distribution of the Statutes at Large, 
and sections 411, 412, and 413 of title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the printing, 
binding, and distribution of decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
785). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 366. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 1005, a bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of twine used for baling hay, 
straw, and other fodder and bedding mate- 
rial; without amendment (Rept. No. 786). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HART: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 3436. A bill au- 
thorizing vessels of Canadian registry to 
transport grain between United States ports 
on the Great Lakes during 1951; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 787). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. LARCADE: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 3209. A kill amending sec- 
tion 25 of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act’of 1933, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 788). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. GARY: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 3282. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and funds available for the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 789). Ordered to be printed. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R.5037. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for navi- 
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gation, flood control, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H.R. 5038. A bill to provide certain edu- 
cational and training benefits to veterans 
who served in the active military, naval, or 
air service on or after June 27, 1950; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 5039. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Credit Unions Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H. R. 5040. A bill to provide certain edu- 
cational and training benefits to veterans 
who served in the active military, naval, or 
air service on or after June 27, 1950; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 5041. A bill to prevent the taking of 
bail which originates with subversive in- 
dividuals or organizations in criminal cases, 
and to prohibit bail, pending appeal or cer- 
tiorari, after conviction of certain offenses 
against the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 5042. A bill to extend to the Canal 
Zone Government and the Panama Canal 
Company provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to facilitate the settlement of the ac- 
counts of certain deceased civilian officers 
and employees of the Government,” approved 
August 3, 1950; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Ixecutive Departments. 

"Ry Mr. MCCONNELL: 

H. R. 5043. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H.R. 5044. A bill to transfer the Employ- 
ment Service administration of the various 
States to the United States Department of 
Labor; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 5045. A bill to amend section 10 (e), 
subdivision (b), item (4), of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, Public Law 404, Seventy- 
ninth Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H.R. 5046. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 5047. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors for 
navigation, flood control, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 5048. A bill relating to the statute of 
limitations in the case of criminal prosecu- 
tions of offenses arising under the internal 
revenue laws; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H. R. 5049. A bill to amend section 601 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. J. Res. 306. Joint resolution designating 
the 7-day period beginning August 19, 1951, 
as National Clay Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H. J. Res. 307. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion to enter into agreements prior to con- 
struction to purchase mortgages on housing 
in disaster areas; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. MCMULLEN: 

H. J. Res. 308. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim January 13 of each 
year as Stephen Foster Memorial Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 5050. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
J. Gromczyk; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 5051. A bill for the relief of Piotr 
Kowalczyk; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H.R. 5052. A bill for the relief of Cyril 
Claude Andersen, Patricia Andersen Hill, 
and Thelma Andersen McNeill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H.R. 5053. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie Maurello; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 








PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


372. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Maine Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, urging the leaders 
of both major political parties and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to lay aside personal 
and partisan considerations and let their 
criticisms and actions be solely in the na- 
tional interest and be tempered with wis- 
dom and judgment; and urging upon its 
Members the need for examining and evalu- 
ating all factors in a given situation before 
coming to conclusions and giving voice 
thereto; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

373. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Milton Grange, No. 670, Milton 
Junction, Wis., gravely concerned about the 
reduced value of the American dollar and 
the instability of our economy which may 
result if the inflationary trend continues; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 





SENATE 


Monnpay, Aucust 6, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, who dost overarch our 
transiency with Thine everlastingness 
and dost undergird our weakness with 
Thy strength, make Thyself real to us 
as facing the toil of another week we 
turn unfilled to Thee. In a shaken world 
we seek stability. In a noisy world we 
need inner peace. In a fear-haunted 
world we crave confidence and courage, 
and in a world of rising and falling em- 
pires we would be held steady by a vision 
of Thy eternal kingdom whose sun never 
sets. With a devotion that holds nothing 
back may it be our ruling rassion to 
serve the present age. Give us the inner 


strength— 


“To be true to all truth the world denies, 
Not tongue-tied by its gilded lies, 
Not always right in all men’s eyes, 
But faithful to the light within.” 
Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Kerr, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, August 
2, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On August 2, 1951: 

S. 470. An act for the relief of Sister Bertha 

Pfeiffer and Sister Elzbieta Zabinska. 
On August 3, 1951: 

S. 492. An act to provide that children be 
committed to the Board of Public Welfare in 
lieu of being committed to the National 
Training School for Girls; that the property 
and personnel of the National Training 
School for Girls be available for the care of 
children committed to or accepted by the 
Board of Public Welfare; and for other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 78) to make 
the restrictions of the Federal Reserve 
Act on holding office in a member bank 
inapplicable to M. S. Szymczak when he 
ceases to be a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 1180. An act to facilitate the per- 
formance of research and development work 
by and on behalf of the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 1227. An act to amend further the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the con- 
struction of experimental submarines, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 16, 1947, as 
amended; 

H. R. 3176. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces to commemorate the life and 
perpetuate the ideals and teachings of Booker 
T. Washington,” approved August 7, 1946; 
and 

H. R. 4550. An act to provide for the con- 
trol by the United States and cooperating 
foreign nations of exports to any nation or 
combination of nations threatening the 
security of the United States, including the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination, and for 
other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 


H. R. 1180. An act to facilitate the perform- 
ance of research and development work by 
and on behalf of the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 1227. An act to amend further the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the con- 
struction of experimental submarines, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 16, 1947, 
as amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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H.R. 3176. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces to commemorate the life and 
perpetuate the ideals and teachings of 
Booker T. Washington,” approved August 7, 
1946; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 4550. An act to provide for the con- 
trol by the United States and cooperating 
foreign nations of experts to any nation or 
combination of nations threatening the se- 
curity of the United States, including the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all 
countries under its domination, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. HOLLanD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committees on 
Foreign Relations and on the Armed 
Services were authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senators may 
introduce bills and joint resolutions, 
make insertions in the Recorp, and 
transact other routine business, without 
making speeches, and without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPoRT ON CERTAIN WRITTEN NOTICES BY 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


A letter from the Secretary of State, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on notices in writ- 
ing of contributions by the United States to 
the United Nations and to the Organization 
of American States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


Rerort or Tort CLaIMs Patp By Post OFFice 
DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid Ly the Post Office Depart- 
ment during the fiscal year 1950-51 (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


Report ON SpPectaL ASSISTANTS EMPLOYED BY 
Justice DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
@ report on the number of special assistants 
employed by the Department of Justice, for 
the period January 1 through June 30, 1951 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a printed copy of a report 
on agricultu‘al experiment stations, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1950 (with an ac- 
comparying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICo IN Con- 
TROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 

culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 

port on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the month of 

June 1951 (with an accompanying report); 
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to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


Report oF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


A letter signed by the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Conmmission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Commission dated July 1951 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


A letter from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, transmitting, pursuant to law, his re- 
port for the year 1950 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


REPORT OF WAR CLAIMS COMMISSION 


A letter from the chairman, vice chair- 
man, and Commissioner of the War Claims 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of the activities of the Commission 
as of March 13, 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REFORT ON CONTRACT SETTLEMENT 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on contract 
settlement, for the period April 1 through 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TyPpicaL ELEcTRIC BILLs FoR CERTAIN CITIES 


A letter from the acting chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, transmitting, for 
the information of the Senate, a copy of the 
Commission's newly issued publication en- 
titled “Typical Electric Bills for Cities of 
50,000 Population and More, January 1, 1951 
(with an accompanying document); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 


ture of the State of Florida; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“Senate Memorial 832 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States opposing any tax on the income 
from bonds or other securities of the 
respective States and their political sub- 
divisions 

“To the Honorable Senate and the House 

of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled: 
“Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States has recommended to 
the Congress that a tax be placed on the 
income from bonds and securities of the 
several States and their political subdi- 
visions; and 
“Whereas the constitutional doctrine of 
immunity from taxation of the States by 
the Federal Government is a fundmental 
principle upon which our system of dual 
sovereignties is based and to overturn this 
doctrine would gravely jeopardize our struc- 
ture of Government; and 
“Whereas the authority to levy such a tax 
as claimed by its proponents under the 
sixteenth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution is as unsupported by the facts and 
the history of its adoption as it is directly 
contrary to the decisions of the Supreme 

Court; and 
“Whereas that such a tax would seriously 

jeopardize any public improvement projects 

of the State, counties, or municipalities in 
that it would render sale of securities 
financing any such project unsalable; and 

“Whereas various State and municipal 


Officials and societies, including Florida's 
attorney general, have urged, by letter and 
testimony, that the House Ways and Means 
Committee report this measure unfavorably, 
and 
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“Whereas this body stands squarely be- 
hind the efforts of those advocating the de- 
feat of any tax by the Federal Government 
on the income from State, county, and 
municipal bonds or securities; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Florida (the House of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized to defeat 
any measure before that body, which has for 
its purpose the placing of a tax on the in- 
come from securities and bonds of the re- 
spective States and their political sub- 
divisions. 

“Resolved further, That a copy of this 
memorial be sent immediately to the House 
Ways and Means Committee, the Speaker 
of the House, the President of the Senate, 
and to each member of the Florida delega- 
tion in Congress.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works: 

“Senate Memorial 1177 
“Memorial to the Congress of the United 

States relative to naming the dike around 

Lake Okeechobee in the State of Florida 

in honor of Hon. John R. Beacham, past 

president of Florida State Senate 

“Whereas the need for the construction 
of the levee or dike around Lake Okeechobee 
in the State of Florida for the protection of 
the lands surrounding said lake was a proj- 
ect in which the late Hon. John R. Beacham 
was vitally interested, and he gave untiring- 
ly of his efforts to promote such project; 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida: 

“SecTIon 1. That the Congress of the 
United States of America is respectfully re- 
quested and urged to enact appropriate leg- 
islation designating and naming the dike 
constructed around Lake Okeechobee in the 
State of Florida, the John R. Beacham Dike, 
in honor of the Honorable John R. Beacham, 
past president of the Senate of the State of 
Florida. 

“Sec. 2. That the secretary of state of the 
State of Florida is hereby directed to cer- 
tify a copy of this memorial to the Senate 
and’ House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States and to the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
the State of Florida.” 


TRANSFER OF HOME ECONOMICS AND 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATIONAL SERV- 
ICE—LETTER FROM WISCONSIN STATE 
DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received from the Wisconsin State di- 
rector of vocational and adult educa- 
tion, C. L. Greiber, an important letter 
remonstrating against Senate bill 1149, 
which would transfer to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, from 
the United States Office of Education, 
responsibility for home economics and 
agricultural educational service. 

We of Wisconsin have always prided 
ourselves in the tremendous State job 
that we have done as pioneers in the 
field of home economics and farm edu- 
cation training. 

I believe that the views of Mr. Greiber 
will therefore be of interest to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, so I ask unani- 
mous consent that the letter be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to that com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
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ments and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


THE STATE oF WISCONSIN, 
STATE Boarp OF VOCATIONAL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION, 
Madison, August 2, 1951. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: I have just been advised that 
hearings are most likely to be held within 
the next 2 or 3 weeks on bill S. 1149. This 
bill proposes the reorganization of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and among 
other things provides for the transfer of the 
home economics education service and the 
agricultural education service from the 
United States Department of Education to 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

A citizens committee of the Hoover Com- 
mission has revised the bill and will most 
likely ask that the provisions of the May 
28, 1951, revision be substituted for the 
original bill. Section 7 of the proposed re- 
vision provides, among other things, for the 
transfer from the Federal Security Agency, 
United States Office of Education to the 
United States Department of Agriculture the 
functions of administering the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Act and the George- 
Barden Act as they relate to agriculture, in- 
cluding the administration of payments to 
State. 

It has been stated that the proposed ac- 
tion would be in conformity with the rec- 
ommendation of the Hoover Commission. 
However, upon checking the recommenda- 
tion of the Hoover Commission it has been 
found that the Commission did not recom- 
mend transfer of vocational agriculture or 
home economics from the Federal Security 
Agency to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The Hoover Commission Task 
Force recommended against the transfer. 

Although the bill states that the admin- 
istration of State vocational programs shall 
be carried on through established State and 
local channels, I feel that transfer of the 
Vocational Agriculture Service or Home 
Economics Service, or both, from the Federal 
Security Agency, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, to the United States Department of 
Agriculture would be a serious error. The 
transfer, if made, would necessitate that the 
States deal with the United States Office of 
Education on certain phases of the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts and with 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
on certain other phases of these same acts. 
It would result in a split up of the pro- 
grams of vocational education and could 
result in serious harm to these activities. 

The persons working in vocational educa- 
tion in Wisconsin do not object to a reor- 
ganization of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission. 
However, they do believe that it would be 
unwise to split away from the United States 
Office of Education certain responsibilities 
for administering the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts 
which have over the years been administered 
effectively by this agency. 

I hope that you may give your attention 
to this matter. With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. Grerser, 
State Director, Vocational and Adult 
Education. 


REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR DIS- 
ABLED VETERANS—RESOLUTION OF 
DICKINSON (N. DAK.) CHAPTER OF 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
Chapter No. 8, Disabled American Vet- 
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erans, Dickinson, N. Dak., relating to the 
Nation’s rehabilitation program for its 
disabled veterans. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“Whereas there is at the present time a 
carefully organized and planned movement 
to destroy the rehabilitation program for 
America’s disabled veterans; and 

“Whereas the Disabled American Veterans, 
chartered by Congress as the official voice of 
this Nation’s wartime disabled veterans, 
urges all Americans to actively oppose this 
movement; and 

“Whereas the Committee on Federal Tax 
Policy, a self-appointed group of citizens, and 
the report of the Joint Committee on Eco- 
nomic Reports, a congressional committee, 
made recommendations calling for the re- 
duction in monetary benefits to disabled vet- 
erans and curtailment of medical care for 
disabled veterans; and 

“Whereas the Disabled American Veterans 
has repeatedly pointed out to the Congress 
that the American public wholeheartedly 
believe that the cost of rehabilitation of our 
disabled veterans is a part of the cost of war; 
and 

“Whereas our Nation’s obligation is to our 
wartime disabled veterans, their widows, and 
their dependents; and 

“Whereas in 1933 the infamous Economy 
Act of that year deprived disabled veterans, 
their widows, and their dependents of rights 
and benefits, similar to this proposed today, 
that resulted in chaotic conditions for the 
war-handicapped; and 

“Whereas the benefits received by Amer- 
ica’s wartime disabled veterans are for sacri- 
fices made on the battlefields of the world 
upholding the security and integrity of the 
United States, although most of the benefits 
are inadequate and as a result the sacrifices 
made by the man in uniform continues long 
past his accepted rehabilitation; and 

“Whereas the Disabled American Veterans 
has always stood for economy in Government 
and against waste and political corruption, 
but it also believes that there should never 
be economy at the expense of the disabled 
veteran who has already sacrificed more than 
his share: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Dickinson Chapter of the 
Disabled American Veterans, That every effort 
be made by all disabled veterans, and every 
American, to defeat the recommendations of 
the various groups who would destroy this 
Nation's rehabilitation program for its dis- 
abled veterans, and to ask every Member of 
Congress to observe and study each measure 
recommended by these groups to make cer- 
tain that disabled veterans and survivors of 
deceased veterans will be protected.” 

Adopted this 24th day of July 1951 at the 
regular meeting of chapter No. 8, at Dickin- 
son, N. Dak. 

FRANKLIN P, GRAHAM, 
Chapter Commander, 
Jor L. GLASER, 
Chapter Adjutant. 


TRANSFER OF NATIONAL GUARD MEN TO 
KOREA—RESOLUTION OF JERRY LAN- 
PHEAR POST, NO. 3444, VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS, DICKINSON, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion adopted by Jerry Lanphear Post, No, 
3444, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Dickinson, N. Dak., pro- 
testing against the transfer of men from 
the National Guard to forces in Korea, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RecorpD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
t'on was referred to the Committee on 
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Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Jerry LANPHEaR Post, No. 3444, 
VETERANS OF FoREIGN WARs, 
Dickinson, N. Dak., August 3, 1951. 
Senator WILL1AM LANGER, 
Senator from North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Whereas there is a movement on foot in 
the armed services to transfer men from the 
National Guard, in small numbers, to forces 
in Korea; and 

Whereas the men who enlisted in the Na- 
tional Guard did so with the thought of serv- 
ing with their hometown friends; and 

Whereas taking these men away from 
their present organizations and transferring 
them to other units will tend to destroy the 
esprit de corps of our North Dakota National 
Guard; and 

Whereas our North Dakota National Guard 
has an outstanding military record; and 

Whereas we, as veterans of former wars 
of the United States know the value of such 
esprit de corps in our military organizations 
and definitely deplore this manner of break- 
ing faith with and destroying the morale of 
our National Guard units, demand that dras- 
tic action be taken if necessary; and 

Whereas you as Senators and Representa- 
tives from North Dakota are our voice in the 
Congress of the United States: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Jerry Lanphear Post, No. 
3444, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Dickinson, N. Dak., request and urge 
that you as a Member of the Congress of the 
United States use your influence to the full- 
est extent to see that this action is stopped 
immediately. 

Adopted this Ist day of August 1951 by 
Jerry Lanphear Post, No. 3444, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, in meet- 
ing assembled at Dickinson, N. Dak. 

W. M. WIrLtraMson, 
Post Commander, 
A. P. MULVANEY, 
Post Adjutant. 


FLOOD-CONTROL RESERVOIRS—RESOLU- 
TION OF GLASCO (KANS.) COMMUNITY 
CHAPTER OF THE SOLOMON VALLEY 
FLOOD CONTROL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution to the Congress 
of the United States, adopted by the 
Solomon Valley Flood Control Associa- 
tion. 

The Solomon and Saline Rivers, tribu- 
taries of the Kansas River, with their 
source in northwest Kansas, contributed 
greatly to the disastrous flood which oc- 
curred in the Kansas River Valley. 

The direct financial and economic 
losses to the communities on these two 
rivers could have been largely prevented 
by the construction of authorized reser- 
voirs, the Kirwin, Glen Elder, and Web- 
ster on the Solomon River; Wilson on the 
Saline River; and Lovewell on the White 
Rock Creek. 

In view of the clisastrous floods of this 
year and previous years, I would urge 
that the Congress vote funds for early 
commencement of these projects. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Whereas the disastrous 1951 flood took 38 
lives and destroyed $1,000,000,000 property, 
had its origin in the Kansas River Basin, and 
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could have been prevented by reservoirs here- 
after mentioned costing less than 10 percent 
of the property damage; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation has 
been authorized by Senate Document 191 for 
the construction of five flood-control reser- 
voirs, namely, Kirwin, Glen Elder, and Web- 
ster, on the Solomon River; Wilson, on the 
Saline River; and Lovewell, on the White 
Rock Creek, which, if constructed, would 
have alleviated to a great extent the 1951 
flood on the Kaw River; and 

Whereas the Solomon River in Kansas, 
draining 17 counties from the Colorado line 
to east-central Kansas, flooding 6 times in 
1950 and 5 times in 1951, discharged 20 per- 
cent of the maximum flood water output of 
the Kaw River in that river; and 

Whereas said dams can be constructed in 
a short period of time and would furnish 
immediate flood control: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Glasco Community 
Chapter of the Solomon Valley Flood Control 
Association demands of the Congress of the 
United States immediate appropriation for 
the immediate construction of the flood-con- 
trol reservoirs above named, thereby prevent- 
ing the recurrence of deaths, misery, suffer- 
ing, and loss of property. 

Adopted unanimously July 30, 1951. 

CHARLEs E. SCHNEIDER, 
Director, Glasco Community Chapter 
of the Solomon Valley Flood Con- 
trol Association. 


FLOOD CONTROL—RESOLUTION OF TRI- 
COUNTY DRAINAGE DISTRICT, NO. 1, 
SHAWNEE COUNTY, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted at a 
special meeting of the Board of Super- 
visors of Tri-County Drainage District, 
No. 1, of Shawnee County, Kans. 

The recent floods on the Kansas River 
were most destructive to the farming 
area in several counties through which 
it flows. 

Not only did the loss total millions of 
dollars in crop damage, but additional 
millions were lost through erosion and 
the destruction of the soil in the Kaw 
Valley bottom. It is one of the richest 
valleys in our State, and I would urge 
Congress to give immediate considera- 
tion to an appropriation that will com- 
mence a program that will impound 
sufficient water to protect the rural areas 
as well as the cities. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF TRI-COUNTY DRAINAGE DiIs- 
TRict, No. 1, SHAWNEE County, Kans. 

“Whereas the early completion of the Pick- 
Sloan plan in its entirety for the control 
and beneficial use of the waters of the Kan- 
sas River and its tributaries is of vital im- 
portance to the people of the Kaw Valley 
and the Kansas River Basin; and 

“Whereas there have been reports made by 
the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors and its recommendation by the Division 
of Army Engineers, Department of the Army, 
for approval of the Pick-Sloan plan; and 

“Whereas due to the disastrous flooding of 
the Kaw River during the month of June 
and up until now in July 1951, thousands 
of acres of crops have been lost, located in 
Tri-County Drainage District, as weil as 
thousands of dollars of damage done to the 
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dikes and river-bank protection work in- 
stalled by said district: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Tri-County Drainage 
District, No. 1, of Shawnee County, Kans., 
fully endorses and requests that said Pick- 
Sloan plan of flood control as recommended 
for the Kansas River and its tributaries 
thereto be put into full force and effect as 
soon as possible, this to include particularly 
the Milford Dam, the Tuttle Creek Dam, and 
the Perry Dam, as well as other dams which 
are included in said Pick-Sloan plan; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
properly presented to the civil functions 
committee of the Congress of the United 
States and to the Kansas delegation in Con- 
gress as well as to the Honorable Ed Arn, 
Governor of the State of Kansas.” 

The foregoing resolution was duly adopted 
at a special meeting of the board of super- 
visors of Tri-County Drainage District, No. 1, 
of Shawnee County, Kans., on July 20, 1951. 

C. E. GRESSER, 
Secretary. 


FLOOD CONTROL FOR NEOSHO-COTTON- 
WOOD RIVER, KANSAS—RESOLUTIONS 
OF BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSION- 
ERS, WOODSON COUNTY, AND GOVERN- 
ING BODY OF NEOSHO FALLS, KANS. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp resolutions urging Congress 
to take action on the proposed flood-con- 
trol program for the Neosho-Cotton- 
wood River Valleys. 

The Neosho and Cottonwood River 
Valleys suffered disastrous floods this 
year, and the resolutions calling atten- 
tion to this damage are signed by the 
board of county commissioners and the 
governing body of the city of Neosho 
Falls, Kans. 

The Corps of Army Engineers has rec- 
ommended, and the Congress has au- 
thorized construcvion of the Council 
Grove Reservoir, Marion Reservoir, Ce- 
dar Point Reservoir, and Strawn Reser- 
voir. 

In view of the tragic loss that has been 
suffered by the citizens of these river val- 
leys, I would urge Congress to give im- 
mediate consideration to legislation pro- 
viding funds for the planning and early 
construction of these projects. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Woodson County, Kans., did on 
July 21, 1951, adopt a _ resolution, that, 
whereas there is before the Congress of the 
United States a plan recommended by the 
Corps of Engineers as approved by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for flood control of the Neosho- 
Cottonwood River valley, and whereas there 
has been some opposition to this proposal; 
that the Board of County Commisioners of 
Woodson County, Kans., hereby urge and 
petition the Congress of the United Ctates 
to immediately adopt such plan for ficod 
control of Neosho-Cottonwood River valley 
and hereby authorize Clark Singleton, chair- 
man of the Board of County Commissioners 

of Woodson County, to cooperate with other 
municipalities and persons in urging the 
adoption by Congress of this plan; and 

Whereas there has been approved by the 
Congress of the United States a flood-con- 
trol plan for the Neosho-Cottonwood River 
valley as prepared by the Corps of Engineers 
and approved by the Board of Engineers for 
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Rivers and Harbors at Washington, D. C.; 
and 

Whereas havoc and destruction to an in- 
estimable amount has recently been brought 
upon the people and property of Woodson 
County, Kans., and especially on the in- 
habitants of the city of Neosho Falls, Kans., 
which city was completely inundated and 
every home therein suffered untold and se- 
vere flood damage, as a result of the floods 
on said rivers commencing on July 9, 1951, 
and continuing to date; and 

Whereas the construction of necessary 
dams to prevent and preclude the reoccur- 
rence of such devastation awaits the appro- 
priation of sufficient funds: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Woodson County, Kans., here- 
by urge and petition the Congress of the 
United States for the immediate appropria- 
tion of sufficient funds for the planning 
money and construction of the approved 
projects on the Nesho-Cottonwood River 
valley. 

Whereas the governing body of the city of 
Neosho Falls, Kans., Woodson County, did 
on July 21, 1951, adopt a resolution; and 

Wheréas there is before the Congress of 
the United States a plan recommended by 
the Corps of Engineers as approved by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
at Washington, D. C., for flood control of the 
Neosho-Cottonwood River Valley; and 

Whereas there has been some opposition 
to this proposal; that the governing body of 
the city of Neosho Falls, Woodson County, 
Kans., hereby urge and petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to immediately 
adopt such plan for flood control of Neosho- 
Cottonwood River Valley and hereby au- 
thorize Loren Hays, mayor, to cooperate 
with other municipalities and persons in 
urging the adoption by Congress of this 
plan; and 

Whereas there has been approved by the 
Congress of the United States a flood-con- 
trol plan for the Neosho-Cottonwood River 
Valley as prepared by the Corps of Engineers 
and approved by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors at Washington, D. C.; 
and 

Whereas havoc and destruction to an in- 
estmable amount has recently been brought 
upon the people and property of the city of 
Neosho Falls, said city was completely in- 
undated and every home therein suffered 
untold and severe’ flood damage as a result 
of the floods on said rivers commencing on 
July 9, 1951, and continuing to date; and 

Whereas the construction of necessary 
dams to prevent and preclude the recurrence 
of such devastation awaits the appropria- 
tion of sufficient funds: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the governing body of the 
city of Neosho Falls, Woodson, County, 
Kans., hereby urge and petition the Con- 
gress of the United States for the immediate 
appropriation of sufficient funds for the 
planning money and construction of the 
approved projects on the Neosho-Cotton- 
wood River Valley. 


FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT—RESOLUTION 


OF UNITED STATES JUNIOR CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcoRp a resolution adopted by the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce at its national convention in 
Miami, Fla., on the 8th day of June 1951, 
memorializing Congress to enact legisla- 
tion giving proper recognition to local 
and State governments with a view to 
terminating the trend toward national- 
ization. 
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The Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
a membership of 140,000 from every 
State in the Union. 

These young men—many are leaders 
in their communities today and the bal- 
ance will be tomorrow—are taking an 
active, militant interest in government 
and governmental affairs. 

They firmly believe and know that our 
Nation is moving toward a centraliza- 
tion of power in our National Govern- 
ment to the hurt, destruction, and detri- 
ment of State and local governments. 

Mr. President, I wish to subscribe 
wholly to their point of view and add 
my voice to their plea as set out in this 
resolution adopted by that body. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the RecorD, as follows: 


Whereas there exists in this Nation an un- 
desirable trend toward the centralization of 
power in our National Government to the 
hurt, destruction, and detriment of State 
and local government; and 

Whereas the usurpation of power by the 
Federal Government is inimical to the best 
interest of our people and of good govern- 
ment, Federal, State, and local, and will 
tend to ultimately place in jeopardy our 
American way of life; and 

Whereas this trend has become further 
intensified and augmented by recent court 
decisions whereby the Federal Government 
has obtained ownership to public lands and 
lands adjacent to the shores of the coastal 
areas of the sovereign States of the Union, 
which rights and properties were heretofore 
recognized as being vested in the States by 
previous judicial decisions, treaties, and leg- 
islative enactments; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of this con- 
vention that these decisions have estab- 
lished dangerous legal precedents rendering 
all States and subdivisions of local govern- 
ment vulnerable to the dangers of further 
nationalization of properties, both public 
and private, without compensation, includ- 
ing the material resources of coastal and 
submerged lands and including oils, min- 
erals, marine animal, and plant life. It is 
the furtl er consensus of the convention that 
these decisions, in effect, destroy valuable 
legal precedent and legislative enactments, 
and that they obliterate certain treaties 
whereby one of the States of the Union was 
avmitted to statehood; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of this con- 
v ntion that national defense will benefit 
most and the American Nation will be made 
safex by continuing the development of our 
national resources under State and local 
control and through private enterprise; and 

Whereas the only recourse now available 
to the States and persons so affected by 
these decisions is the enactment of legisla- 
tion by the National Congress whereby the 
land and property so affected by said deci- 
sions will be by the Federal Government 
conveyed back to the States and persons 
heretofore recognized as being the owners 
of said property: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in convention as- 
sembled in the city of Miami, Fla., on this 
the 8th day of June 1951, That the Congress 
of the United States be memorialized to 
forthwith and immediately enact suitable 
legislation to curb the existing trend toward 
nationalization of these properties and re- 
sources, and further that said legislation 

conveyed back to the States and persons 
heretofore recognized as the owners of said 
resources and properties, the said resources 
and properties effected by said decisions; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress be memorial- 
ized to otherwise enacted legislation giving 
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proper recognition to loca! and State gov- 
ernments and terminating the trend toward 
nationalization which now exists; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread at large upon the minutes of this 
meeting, that a copy of same be forwarded 
to the President of the United States of 
America, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to the President of the United States 
Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


PROTEST AGAINST ORDER OF VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION WITH REFERENCE TO 
DISTRICT OFFICES—RESOLUTION OF 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OF 
THE WORLD WARS 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have 
been visited by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of the World Wars, submit- 
ting reasons why the recent order of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, call- 
ing for the abolition of the district of- 
fices and the recentralization and con- 
solidation of the district offices in four 
districts, should not take place. They 
contend that of some 800 employees in 
the Boston office, approximately 64 per- 
cent are disabled American veterans. 
This is an important matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution which was handed to me 
by the officers of the Disabled American 
Veterans be printed at this point in the 
Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


“Whereas Anthony D. Tieso, past depart- 
ment commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans of the World Wars and past na- 
tional executive committeeman of sa‘d or- 
ganization, has requested consideration by 
the resolutions committee of the depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, in convention as- 
sembled, of the order recently received from 
Gen. Carl R. Gray, Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, calling for the abolition of 
the district offices and the recentralization 
and the consolidation of said district offices 
in 4 districts, in lieu of the 11 under the 
present organizational set-up; and 

“Whereas the effectuation of this order 
will bring about great hardship and suffer- 
ing to the holders of national service life 
insurance and United States Government 
insurance policies and to the widows and 
orphans and dependent children and to the 
widows, orphans, dependent children and 
dependent fathers and mothers, who are 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration; 
and 

“Whereas the relatively infinitesimal 
amount of money, which will be saved by 
virtue of this consolidation will be offset a 
hundredfold by the increased cost of dis- 
pensing veteran insurance and compensation 
benefits to the insured beneficiaries and the 
widows, orphans, and dependent parents of 
veterans of our wars; and 

“Whereas the personal touch and personal 
contact, which now prevails between the 
widow and children of deceased veterans and 
the holders of insurance policies and the 
Veterans’ Administration, will be abolished 
by this order, thereby causing said bene- 
ficiaries and said recipients of veteran bene- 
fits to resort to lengthy and involved cor- 
respondence with a distant office in Phila- 
delphia; and 

“Whereas the present district office system 
has been extremely efficacious from a hu- 
manitarian, as well as from an economic 
standpoint; and 
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“Whereas the proposed consolidation of 
the Boston district office, covering New Eng- 
land, with the three other district offices in 
Richmond, New York, and Philadelphia, at 
the Philadelphia office, will be destructive of 
the good morale, which now exists between 
the Veterans’ Administration and the nu- 
merous beneficiaries, for which it was cre- 
ated; and 

“Whereas the proposed move will be un- 
economic and inhumane and in contraven- 
tion of the solemn obligations, which we 
owe our more than 20,000,000 veteran popu- 
lation; and 

“Whereas the present Korean affair has in- 
creased the scope and volume of activities 
of the Veterans’ Administration; and 

“Whereas Congress has authorized addi- 
tional benefits for veterans of the Korean 
affair, thereby requiring the continuation of 
the present efficient service rendered to the 
veteran population; and 

“Whereas at a time when the precarious 
international situation requires the expan- 
sion of our military forces and the probable 
utilization of such forces for the preserva- 
tion of peace in many areas throughout the 
entire world; and 

“Whereas in the interests of our leader- 
ship as a world power, for the preservation 
of peace, it is most essential and necessary 
that we maintain the solemn obligations and 
promises we have made to our veteran popu- 
lation, in order that the young men and 
women, who will shortly be called to mili- 
tary service may respect the integrity of 
such promises; and 

“Whereas efficient, economic, humane ad- 
ministration would require the mainte- 
nance of the present district office system 
and the substitution of a further decen- 
tralization, rather than _ recentralization; 
and 

“Whereas more than 861 employees of the 
district office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will be affected by this transfer, more 
than 60 percent of whom are disabled vet- 
erans of World War I or II, or their wives 
and widows; and 

“Whereas as a result of the order calling 
for abolition and recentralization of the 
district offices, it will require these disabled 
veteran employees and their wives and wid- 
ows to sell their property, give up their 
homes where they have resided the greater 
part of their lives, and move to Philadelphia 
or lose their jobs; and 

“Whereas the legality and validity of the 
proposed consolidation and recentralization 
of the district offices in question, is without 
legislative sanction by Congress; and 

“Whereas the proposed consolidation sa- 
vers of Hooverization; and 

“Whereas Congress has repeatedly refused 
to sanction the Hoover recommendations 
insofar as they relate to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration; and 

“Whereas Congress has repeatedly set 
forth by legislative enactment its policy 
with reference to liberalized treatment to 
disabled veterans and their beneficiaries; 
and 

“Whereas, to economize, if it is economy, 
is in distinct contravention of all our pre- 
vious promises and the fundamental pol- 
icy to care for its veterans: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World Wars in convention assembled in 
Boston, this 28th day of July 1951, That the 
order of the Veterans’ Administration in 
consolidating or recentralizing or abolish- 
ing the district offices should be rescinded 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, and to the 
members of the Massachusetts congression- 
al and senatorial delegation and to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, as well as to 
the commanders of all the recognized vet- 
erans’ organizations in Massachusetts.” 
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Unanimously adopted by the convention 
assembled in Boston the 28th day of July 
1951, and that the department commander- 
elect, Timothy O'Neil, and Past Department 
Commander Anthony D. Tieso were so in- 
structed by the convention to carry out this 
mandate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ANTHONY D. TIEso, 
Past Department Commander. 

Approved by department commander- 

elect: 








TImoTHy O'NEILL. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.588. A bill for the relief of Juan Sus- 
tarsic (Rept. No. 613); 

S. 626. A bill for the relief of Polly Anne 
Caldwell (Rept. No. 614); 

8.1718. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Bozsik (Rept. No. 615); 

S. 1741. A bill for the relief of Samuel A. 
Wise (Rept. No. 616); 

H.R.617. A bill for the relief of Franz 
Furtner, his wife, Valentina Furtner, and 
her daughters, Nina Tuerck and Victoria 
Tuerck (Rept. No. 617); 

H.R. 796. A bill for the relief of Roy F. 
Wilson (Rept. No. 618); 

H.R. 1581. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
G. Pabinyi (Rept. No. 619); 

H. R. 2275. A bill for the relief of J. Alfred 
Pulliam (Rept. No. 620); 

H. R. 2369. A bill for the relief of Panagi- 
ota Kolintza Karkalatos (Rept. No. 621); 

H. R. 2550. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
G. Digges (Rept. No. 622); 

H. R. 3151. A bill for the relief of Jane and 
Martha Clark (Rept. No. 623); 

H.R. 3966. A bill for the relief of George 
S. Paschke (Rept. No. 624); and 

H.R. 4246. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maud M. Wright and Mrs. Maxine Roberts, 
formerly Mrs. Maxine Mills (Rept. No. 625). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment; 

S. 607. A bill for the relief of Adam Styka 
and Wanda Engeman Styka (Rept. No. 626). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S.1770. A bill to amend the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, and eliminate certain 
exemptions therefrom (Rept. No. 627). 


JURY TRIALS IN CONDEMNATION PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
COURTS—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. MY. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
favorably an original bill to provide for 
jury trials in condemnation proceedings 
in United States district courts, and I 
submit a report (No. 612) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 1958) to provide for jury 
trials in condemnation proceedings in 
United States district courts, reported by 
Mr. McCarran, was read twice by its title 
and ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


ADDITIONAL CLERICAL ASSISTANTS FOR 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 146), 
submitted by Mr. ConNALLy on May 28, 
1951, reported it favorably, with amend- 
ments, and by unanimous consent, the 
Senate proceeded to consider the res- 
olution. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration were, in line 3, 
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after the word “until”, to strike out 
“otherwise provided by law,” and insert 
“January 21, 1952”, and in line 5, after 
“section 202”, to strike out “(3).” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations is authorized to employ two addi- 
tional clerical assistants until January 31, 
1952, to be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate at a rate of compensation to be 
fixed by the chairman in accordance with 
section 202 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 and the provisions of Public Law 
4, Eightieth Congress, approved February 
19, 1947. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDITURES 
BY COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 171), 
submitted by Mr. CONNALLY on July 9, 
1951, reported it favorably without 
amendment, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate dur- 
ing the Eighty-second Congress $10,000 in 
addition to the amount, and for the same 
purpose, specified in section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act approved 
August 2, 1946. 


FORREST L. CROMWELL 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 174), 
submitted by Mr. DrrKsEN on July 17, 
1951, reported it favorably without 
amendment, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Forrest L. Cromwell, widower of Laura E. 
Bayliss, late an employee of the Senate, a 
sum equal to 6 months’ compensation at the 
rate she was receiving by law at the time of 
her death, said sum to be considered in- 
clusive of funeral expenses and all other 
allowances. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1956. A bill to amend section 12 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950 and sec- 
tions 6 and 14 of the Defense Highway Act 
of 1941, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

8.1957. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration and 
protection of trade-marks used in commerce, 
to carry out the provisions of international 
conventions, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 5, 1946; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Witry when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1958. A bill to provide for jury trials 

in condemnation proceedings in United 


States district courts; ordered to be placed 
on the calendar. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. McCarran when 
he reported the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
By Mr. TAFT (for himself and Mr, 
HUMPHREY) : 

S. 1959. A bill to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1960. A bill to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, as 
amended, so as to permit the return under 
such section of property which an alien ac- 
quired while a bona fide resident of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1961. A bill to amend the Federal Reg- 
ulation of Lobbying Act so as to provide for 
the accounting and reporting of contribu- 
tions of $50 or more; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHrReY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution changing the 
name of the reservoir formed by Alamogordo 
Dam in New Mexico from Alamogordo Res- 
ervoir to Lake James J. Tracy; and 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution changing the 
name of the reservoir formed by Elephant 
Butte Dam in New Mexico from Elephant 
Butte Reservoir to Lake Martinez-Courchne; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


REGISTRATION AND PROTECTION OF 
TRADE-MARKS USED IN COMMERCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the registration and protection 
of trade-marks used in commerce, to car- 
ry out the provisions of international 
conventions and for other purposes, ap- 
proved July 5, 1946. I ask unanimous 
consent that an explanatory statement 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the explanatory 
statement will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1957) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the regis- 
tration and protection of trade-marks 
used in commerce, to carry out the pro- 
visions of international conventions, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 5, 
1946, introduced by Mr. WILEY, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The explanatory statement is as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

On July 5, 1946, the trade-mark law of the 
United States was completely revised by Pub- 
lic Law 489, Seventy-ninth Congress, chap- 
ter 540, second session. According to the 
committee report which accompanied the bill 
at the time of its passage by Congress, the 


accomplishment of five basic things was in- 
tended, viz: 

1. To put all existing trade-made statutes 
in a single piece of legislation. 

2. To carry out by statute our interna- 
tional commitmenis to the end that Amer- 
ican traders in foreign countries may secure 
the protection to their marks to which they 
are entitled. 

3. To modernize the trade-mark statutes 
so that they will conform to legitimate pres- 
ent-day business practice. 

4. To remedy constructions of the present 
acts which have in several instances ob- 
scured and perverted their original purpose. 
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5. Generally to simplify trade-mark prac- 
tice, to secure trade-mark owners in the 
good will which they have built up, and to 
protect the public from imposition by the 
use of counterfeit and imitated marks and 
false trade descriptions. 

The law became effective on July 5, 1947, 
1 year after its enactment, and during the 
almost 4 years of its operation some defects 
in substance and some defects in admin- 
istration have become apparent. About 2 
years ago, authorized representatives of some 
26 legal and trade associations and repre- 
sentatives of the Patent Office formed a co- 
ordinating committee to study the effects of 
the law and to recommend such amendments 
as were agreed to be desirable. (A list of 
the organizations is enclosed.) Agreement 
has now been reached and a bill has been 
drafted to amend Public Law 489, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, second session, so that the 
broad basic purposes outlined by the con- 
gressional committees at the time of passage 
of the act may be more readily realized. 

As is generally the case when Federal laws 
are completely revised, compromises were 
effected, and errors in draftsmanship crept 
in without any intent of changing the effect 
of the provisions. Four years of experience 
under the revised law have led trade-mark 
owners and their lawyers alike to agree upon 
amendatory provisions which will result in 
clarification, simplified administration, and 
substantive changes consonant with present 
day commercial practices and the tenets of 
our jurisprudence. 

Although it is probable that some indi- 
viduals may disagree with some provisions 
of the amendatory bill, generally speaking it 
represents the assent of the legal and trade 
associations participating in the discussions. 

Substantively, the amendatory bill will 
make possible concurrent registration of all 
marks which are in lawful use in commerce, 
Tne legislative history of the act demon- 
strates clearly that the appropriate provi- 
sions of the act had such a purpose, but 
because of language difficulties a different 
interpretation has resulted. 

The amendatory bill will prevent loss of 
rights in registrations where use has been 
temporarily discontinued due to materials 
shortages, war, or other acts over which 
the registrant has no control. 

The bill will place all registrants on an 
equal footing, whether they be original reg- 
istrants or assignees. It is clear from the 
legislative history that there was no inten- 
tion to differentiate between registrants, but 
certain language was included inadvertently 
which accomplished this result in a literal 
interpretation of certain of the act’s pro- 
visions. 

The section dealing with cancellation will, 
by the bill, be clarified both substantively 
and procedurally. The period within which 
cancellation proceedings may be brought is 
tied to another section dealing with incon- 
testability, thereby relieving the anomalous 
situation where incontestable rights have 
not been acquized, and yet one who deems 
himself damaged by a registration is es- 
topped from seeking its cancellation. Ref- 
erence to a cancellation proceeding by an 
administrat'»n agency outside the Patent 
Office is to be eliminated by the bill. 

The bill will provide a right of action 
against improper references to registered 
marks, if such references are likely to cause 
a mark to lose its significance. Under the 
present provisions of the act, any course of 
conduct of a registrant, including acts of 
omission as well as commission, which causes 
a mark to lose its significance may result in 
a holding that the mark has been abandoned. 
There is, however, no provisions for a right 
of action to stor deliberate attempts by 
third persons which would have the result 
of causing the mark to lose its significance. 
It is this responsibility without recourse 
which the bill intends to correct. 
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The bill will eliminate the inequitable de- 
fense in an infringement proceeding of past 
or present violation of the antitrust laws, 
since both public and private remedies for 
antitrust violations lie under other acts and 
do not properly form a part of a trade-mark 
act. 

The balance of the bill deals generally 
with simplification of procedure, both in the 
Patent Office and the courts, clarification of 
obvious language errors which obscure the 
intent and purpose of the act, and correc- 
tion of typographical errors. 


INVESTIGATION OF EFFICIENCY OF 
METHODS USED IN TREATMENT OF 
CANCER BY CERTAIN INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 186), which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed (1) to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of the efficacy of 
methods used in the treatment of cancer 
by any hospital or clinic which has been in 
operation for a least 10 years and which pre- 
sents pathological proof of cures of internal 
cancer in at least five cases, and (2) to 
report to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date the results of its study and 
investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as it may deem advisable. 

Sec. 2. (a) In conducting such study and 
investigation, the committee is authorized to 
personally inspect any such clinic or hos- 
pital, and shall examine representatives of 
the Food and Drug Administration, the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, the American Cancer 
Society, and any other persons or agencies 
having information of value to the commit- 
tee in carrying out its functions under this 
resolution. 

(b) For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants as it deems advis- 
able, and is authorized, with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, to utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of the departments 
or agencies of the Government. The ex- 
penses of the committee under this resolu- 
tion, which shall not exceed $ , shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1951—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by me to 
the bill (H. R. 4473) to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement by me 
explaining the amendment be printed in 
the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance; and, 
without objection, the statement will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The statement by Mr. BENNETT is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BENNETT 

The amendment would amend section 23 
(e) of the Internal Revenue Code and au- 
thorize the deduction, with the usual capi- 
tal-loss treatment, of the loss incurred by a 
taxpayer in the sale, exchange, condemna- 
tion, or requisition of his personal residence 
at a cost less than he paid for it or at less 
than his basis for the property in case it was 
not acquired by purchase. 
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Under existing law the gain incurred by a 
taxpayer in such a sale or exchange is tax- 
able as ordinary income if held for less than 
6 months or at rates not to exceed 50 per- 
cent of one-half the gain if held for 6 
months or more. I can think of no valid 
reason, other than technicality of law, why 
the gain on a transaction should be the basis 
of a tax but the loss on an identical trans- 
action should not be an allowable deduction, 
I hope that the Congress will see fit to cor- 
rect this inequity. 

Of course, under present market condi- 
tions, the loss of revenue incident to this 
amendment would be minor. However, when 
the inequity does occur it is of significance 
to the individual concerned. It is readily 
understandable that a number of individ- 
uals purchasing homes at the presently in- 
flated prices may experience substantial loss 
if required to suddenly dispose of their 
homes upon transfer of employment or other 
circumstance beyond their control. This 
happens to our transient defense workers 
more often than is anticipated. The im- 
pact of the existing law is particularly im- 
portant when we stop to consider that if an 
individual sells his home at a loss, pur- 
chases another home which he is fortunate 
enough to sell under circumstances to allow 
him to recover the loss, he is not allowed to 
balance out the two transactions in any way 
for tax purposes. He cannot deduct the loss 
but must report the gain. 

I submit that many individuals make the 
largest single investment of their lives in 
their home. Many persons never own a sub- 
stantial capital asset other than their home. 
A loss incurred in the necessary but un- 
profitable disposal of the home, due to causes 
usually beyond their control, may wipe out 
the lifetime savings of individuals but not 
be the basis for any income-tax deduction 
or adjustment. When we realize that this 
same transaction might produce a gain 
which is taxable, I am confident that mem- 
bers of the Senate will agree that this re- 
sults in an inequity which should receive 
our attention. 


EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING BENEFITS 
TO VETERANS—COSPONSORSHIP OF 
BILL 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Recorp and the 
Journal show that the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Georce! be consid- 
ered to be the author of the bill ‘S. 1940) 
to provide certain educational and train- 
ing benefits to veterans who served in 
the active military, naval, or air service 
on or after June 27, 1950, and that I 
join with him in the introduction of the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. DUFF: 

Address entitled “We Can't Go It Alone,” 
delivered by him at the World Affairs Insti- 
tute of the University of Denver at Denver, 
Colo., July 23, 1951. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement by him on the subject of the in- 
vitation to Russia’s leaders to respond to the 
friendship resolution adopted by Congress, 
and correspondence between Pravda and 
British Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison, 

By Mr. HOEY: 

Editorial entitled “Maybe the Midwest 
Flood Will Open Our Eyes,” from the Scotland 
Neck (N. C.) Commonwealth. 
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By Mr. GILLETTE: 

Editorial from the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune of July 31, 1951, entitled “An 
Astounding View From MacArthur.” 

Article entitled “Truce and Peace Aren't 
Synonymous,” by W. Earl Hall, managing 
editor, Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled “Community's Responsi- 
bility in Use of Handicapped Cited,” written 
by Dr. Howard A. Rusk, M. D., and published 
in the New York Times of July 15, 1951. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Article entitled “A Reporter-Senator Re- 
ports on the Senate,” by Senator BLam 
Moopy. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

Article entitled “Is the Report on Burter 
Serious?” written by David Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Evening Star 
of August 6, 1951. 


THE FLOOD iN KANSAS—ARTICLE BY 
ROY A. ROBERTS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a splendid article 
written by Roy A. Roberts, president of 
the Kansas City Star. The article is 
entitled “You Can’t Lick Kansas City.” 

In the article Mr. Roberts discusses 
and describes vividly the severe losses 
suffered by citizens in Kansas City and 
such other cities as Manhattan, Topeka, 
and Lawrence. Those losses in Kansas 
approximate $800,000,000. The article 
also describes the indomitable spirit of 
the people of Kansas and the flood- 
Stricken area in rehabilitation and re- 
construction work. 

Mr. President, I think the article is so 
important that I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the body of the 
REeEcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


You Can’r Lick Kansas City or Its Fasvu- 
LOUSLY RICH TRADE TERRITORY WHICH 
Piays SucH a VITAL PART IN THE NATIONAL 
EcoNOMY 


We have just been through a disastrous 
flood—a flood that will never happen again. 
For the great Missouri Valley means business. 
You can depend on that. 

This amazingly rich empire of which 
Kansas City is the capital is the home of 
wheat, cattle, hogs, oil, coal, natural gas, and 
manufactured products of every sort—air- 
planes to flour to clothing. Our terminals 
which were flooded cre the very crossroads 
of America. From Kansas City we distribute 
to the great Southwest empire and assemble 
its products for the East. We didn't know 
how much the Nation depended upon us 
until, for several days, we were blocked ex- 
cept for the airlines and one railroad be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City. When 
Kansas City’s terminals went under, the en- 
tire Southwest was paralyzed. The entire 
Nation would have felt the blow if we hadn't 
dug out in a miraculous way. 


HUMAN NEEDS COME FIRST 


The 40 days of rain are over. The sun is 
shining. We are digging out. We are having 
splendid cooperation from all Government 
agencies who are out here to do a job. The 
wheat is beginning to roll in by the thou- 
sands of cars. Next will come the fall ship- 
ments of cattle, a half million or more. The 
stockyards will be ready. Our mammoth oil 
refineries are going again. The recovery in 
the few days since black Friday the 13th has 
been almost a miracle. Each day we print 
stories of factories reopening, railroads re- 
suming, despite all the terrific losses. Folks 
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are going back to regular jobs. The help- 
less are being fed and clothed. The problem 
of temporary, then permanent, housing is 
being tackled with vigor. We are going 
ahead bigger than ever because that’s the 
unbeatable spirit of the West. 

The Kansas City Star met the test of the 
flood. Round the clock its two issues, the 
Star in the afternoon and the Times in the 
morning, kept the people accurately in- 
formed. It published pages and pages of 
news and pictures. The newspaper went 
through even when the United States mail 
didn’t. By truck, by boat, and by airplane 
the Star reached its subscribers in the flood- 
ed regions. For days it was the only news 
of the outside world for many marooned 
towns. 

Running short of typhoid vaccine a Colby, 
Kans., hospital appealed to the Star to send 
a supply by its contract carrier. All other 
avenues of transportation had failed. The 
vaccine got through with the delivery of the 
Star next morning. 

Our radio station and our television station 
stayed on around the clock giving the news 
and serving the public. People sat in their 
homes at night and saw the flood by tele- 
vision. Communities were evacuated by ra- 
dio orders. Calls for emergency workers were 
broadcast by the paper, radio, and television. 
There was no panic, morale remained high 
and there was small loss of life. We take no 
particular credit for doing this job because 
that’s what we are here for. We are a vital 
part of a vital community. 


GAINS IN ADVERTISING LINAGE 


Naturally we expected to take terrific losses 
in business yet the Kansas City Star during 
the month of July published 3,226,595 lines 
of advertising. After the most disastrous 
flood in its history, and certainly in over a 
century in our territory, the Star actually 
gained 260,551 lines during the month. In 
1950 the Star (morning, evening, and Sun- 
day) carried a total of 41,294,881 lines of paid 
advertising, the largest annual volume of ad~ 
vertising in the history of the Star. 

During the first 7 months of 1951 the Star 
printed 24,263,970 lines of advertising, a gain 
of 1,178,256 lines over the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 

A large part of this gain was advertising of 
the most vital possible character: announce- 
ments of temporary locations for flooded 
firms; proffers of advice and technical aid 
in dealing with flood damage; notices in- 
structing employees when and where to re- 
port for work and pay checks; announce- 
ments of special credit terms for flood vic- 
tims; sales of equipment and supplies for 
cleaning and restoration of flood-damaged 
machinery and household appliances. 

It was information essential, in many in- 
stances, to continued operation—even sur- 
vival—of thousands of households, business 
establishments and industrial plants. Only 
the Star, with its blanket coverage of the 
area and its hard-hitting, emergency-tested 
system of distribution, could get it to all the 
people—in time. Few newspapers in peace- 
time ever carried greater responsibility; few 
have ever been subject of such complete re- 
liance by an entire community and area. 
Again, as for the past 75 years, the people, in 
their fears, their perplexities, their hopes, 
turned to the Star. And the Star did not 
fail them. 

Our circulation was near a peak. In the 
Star’s territory more than 5,000 homes were 
wiped out completely by the flood. That rep- 
resents the maximum circulation loss. It 
means nothing to the circulation of 363,127 
evening, 353,836 morning, and 378,184 Sun- 
day. It will be back as fast as the families 
are reestablished in their own living quarters. 
In our territory the Star and hame are 
synonymous. 

There were many misconceptions about 
the flood. The losses in the industrial dis- 
tricts in the valleys were immense but more 


than 95 percent of Kansas City, Mo., its big 
downtown retail district and its residential 
districts, the most beautiful in the world, 
were untouched by the flood. About the 
only inconvenience suffered by most of 
Kansas City, Mo., people was a temporary 
shortage of drinking water, Two of our great 
industrial districts were not touched at all. 
But losses were big when the flood waters 
poured over dikes in our central industrial 
district and over Argentine, Armourdale, and 
Fairfax in our sister city of Kansas City, 
Kans. Our fine cities out in Kansas— 
North Lawrence, North Topeka, Manhattan, 
Ottawa, Marion—were badly hurt. The 
comeback has been the most amazing thing 
ever known. 


WHY DID THE FLOOD COME? 


Don’t think we have been sitting oblivious 
to the danger of a flood for years. Not since 
1908—48 years ago have we had a major Kaw 
Valley-Missouri Valley flood. The grand- 
daddy of them all was in 1844. Both Kansas 
Citys had built flood walls, not just above 
the 1903 flood levels but high enough to meet 
the flood of 1844, more than a century ago. 
No one ever thought that would be repeated. 
It was. With flood walls to handle any flow 
of water that has come down the Kaw for 
more than a century, it was natural we 
thought ourselves secure. But even the engi- 
neers never envisioned a combination of 40 
days of rain over the entire watershed. 

It will never happen again. Even while 
the water poured over the supposedly im- 
pregnable dikes—which incidentally didn’t 
break—our community leaders were meeting 
with just two purposes in mind. First, to 
take care of the needy; second, to see that 
such disaster should never happen again. 
Reservoirs on the upstream watersheds 
would have lowered the flood crest as much 
as 7 feet. A program to build those reser- 
voirs and to strengthen and heighten our 
dikes is already under way. It will be done. 
With one-third the money lost in this flood 
not only Kansas City but all of Kansas and 
Missouri could have been saved from this 
calamity. 

Even before they began to think of per- 
manent prevention, machinery was set in 
motion to take care of the thousands ruined 
by the flood. The great tragedy of it all was 
that it was the valley residents, the small 
home owners, the working people over in 
Armourdale, Argentine district, and North 
Topeka who lived down in the valleys near 
the plants who lost their all. These com- 
munities were in the lowlands as were sev- 
eral other cities in Kansas like Manhattan 
and Ottawa. 

It has been a great American story. Every- 
one said that the small folks here who were 
the real sufferers from this disaster should 
come first. We heard and printed declara- 
tions by railroad presidents and industrial- 
ists: “Forget our huge losses now * * * 
take care of the small people who were first 
to lose their all.” Here in Kansas City the 
big contractors and the CIO and A. F. of L. 
formed overnight nonprofit corporations to 
rush the clean-up, to get the plants re- 
opened—no question of jurisdiction, overtime 
or anything. A great movement in the truly 
American way of self-help. You can’t down 
a community with such spirit. 


BREAD BASKET OF THE NATION 


Our stockyards here handle 1,500,000 cattle, 
over 1,000,000 sheep and three-quarters of a 
million hogs every year. The big movement 
of cattle from the blue grass countries into 
Kansas City was about to start. Our eleva- 
tors represent a 62,897,000-bushel storage 
capacity. Kansas City is the world’s largest 
primary winter wheat market. The great 
wheat crop from which the Nation gets its 
bread was just under way to Kansas City 
when the floodwaters came. The failure of 
the railroads to run almost paralyzed normal 
markets. The first job, of course, was to 
rescue the homeless, get them food, shelter 
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and clothes. The Red Cross has done a su- 
perb job of relief. Of course it couldn't han- 
dle all rehabilitation. Already we have had 
in Kansas City one of the biggest flood meet- 
ings ever held in this Nation to coordinate 
efforts of Government, State and city down to 
the individual citizen. An over-all citizens’ 
committee is working with the many govern- 
ment agencies that rushed to help the relief 
situation. 

Day by day factories are reopening. The 
problem of housing thousands of homeless 
persons already is beyond the planning stage. 
We are starting now on temporary housing 
for more than 3,000 families. That will be a 
quickie job. Difficult as it is, within less 
than 10 days after the great floodwaters 
poured over Armourdale plans were not only 
drawn, but agreed upon, financed and start- 
ed for a permanent housing of the thousands 
of displaced persons. This housing contem- 
plates complete eradiction of what would 
have been a slum area and replacing it with 
adequate houses, churches, playgrounds and 
recreational areas that will constitute a 
model community. It has all been done in a 
few days. As soon as the blueprints are 
drawn contracts will be let. Government 
people have never seen the like of the self- 
starter movement of our folks. They didn’t 
have to wait for plans; they were ready. 

The Santa Fe Railroad, for example, in its 
firm belief the flood problem will be met, has 
announced a new $4,000,000 installation on 
the very spot which was covered by 20 feet of 
water. The giant $40,000,000 flood-safe Ford 
plant in suburban Clay County, which will 
employ between 6,000 and 7,000 workers, is 
being rushed to completion. Other indus- 
tries are following suit. Kansas City has 
already been informed of another big project 
coming to the city, the plans for which are 
not yet completed but will be within a few 
days. This will mean five or six thousand 
new employees here. 

It all presages a bigger, greater Kansas City. 
While the bulwarks of democracy must be 
strengthened abroad, America must be kept 
strong at home. When you read of flood pre- 
vention appropriations, think in terms of 
bread and meat, machinery, airplanes, oil and 
clothing. The great industrial heart of a 
great industrial and agricultural empire is 
entitled to protection from flood, which in its 
way is as disastrous as war. We know Amer- 
ica will provide it because it makes sense. 

The courage, the unbeatable spirit of the 
people out here have made us more proud 
than ever that the Star is serving such a 
community and trade territory. We are go- 
ing ahead, bigger than ever. Just watch. 

Roy A. RoBERTs, 
President. 


LABOR DISPUTE BETWEEN OPERATING 
BROTHERHOODS AND RAILWAY CAR- 
RIERS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as the 
Senate was advised by Committee Re- 
port No. 496, the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, conduct- 
ed hearings on the labor dispute be- 
tween the four operating brotherhoods 
and the railway carriers. Among other 
things, the hearings revealed a serious 
deterioration of railway wage rates as 
compared with wages in other great 
American industries. For example, in 
average hourly earnings railroad em- 
ployees ranked thirty-seventh of 124 in- 
dustries in 1939, but had fallen to sixty- 
fourth in 1949. In average weekly earn- 
ings, these employees have fallen from 
fifteenth in 1939 to thirty-second in 1949. 
At the same time, and in relation to the 
same industries, the average hours of 
service per week of railway employees 
had risen sharply. It is not surprising, 
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therefore, that during the past several 
years there has been great restlessness 
and discontent among the railway work- 
ers. Basically, as our hearings show, the 
dispute between the operating brother- 
hoods and the carriers grew out of the 
comparative decline in railway wages, 
and the consequent decline in the stand- 
ard of living of railway workers. 

The dispute has continued for more 
than 2 years. During its course it has, 
on several occasions, threatened to se- 
riously disrupt our transportation sys- 
tem. It has run the whole gamut of 
negotiation, mediation, fact-finding, 
Government intervention, seizure and 
injunctions. That it has not been pre- 
viously settled on a mutually satisfac- 
tory basis makes it a matter of grave 
concern to the entire Nation, and to the 
Congress. 

Soon after the hearings concluded on 
April 5, 1951, one of the operating broth- 
erhoods, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, succeeded in reaching agree- 
ment with the carriers. We like to think 
that the hearings contributed to this 
settlement. Unfortunately, the dispute 
involving the other three brotherhoods, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, and the Order 
of Railroad Conductors, has not only 
continued, but no real progress has been 
made, notwithstanding the constant ef- 
forts of the National Mediation Board. 

On July 25, 1951, the distinguished 
and extremely able junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] called attention to 
the continuance of the dispute in an 
eloquent speech which, in large meas- 
ure, summarized the views of the major- 
ity of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. He introduced into the 
Recorp letters signed by the chief exec- 
utives of the three brotherhoods, which 
discussed recent developments in the 
dispute. His remarks commence on page 
8858 of the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, and I 
recommend that the Senators read it so 
that they may be accurately informed. 

The last joint conference between the 
carriers and the brotherhoods was held 
under the auspices of the National Me- 
diation Board on July 19, but no agree- 
ment was reached. On July 24, as the 
remarks of the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon point out, the chairman of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board advised the 
brotherhoods that the negotiations were 
deadlocked, and that the Board was re- 
porting that fact to the President and 
to the Secretary of the Army. It was 
also made clear that the Board did not 
plan to hold further conferences between 
the parties, although it stood ready to 
consult with any party. On the same 
date, the three brotherhoods replied to 
the Chairman of the Mediation Board, 
declaring that in their opinion reference 
of the case to the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Army was premature and 
at variance with the provisions of the 
Railway Labor Act. In that letter, 
which was inserted in the Recorp by the 
junior Senator from Oregon, the broth- 
erhoods offered to arbitrate the dispute. 
Their offer read as follows: 

With the purpose of promoting prompt 
and orderly settlement of the controversy, 
you are hereby advised that we are willing 


to arbitrate it under the Railway Labor Act, 
provided a satisfactory agreement to arbi- 
trate can be reached with the carriers, and 
provided further that the agreement to ar- 
bitrate is made contingent upon the par- 
ties agreeing upon the neutral arbitrator or 
arbitrators, or a mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement for selecting him or them. 


This offer to arbitrate was a substan- 
tial concession on the part of the broth- 
erhoods, since they had hitherto, for 
reasons fully developed in our hearings, 
unwisely or wisely, refused to arbitrate 
the dispute. The offer was submitted 
to the carriers conference committee by 
the National Mediation Board, and on 
July 31 the Board advised the brother- 
hoods that a reply had been received 
from the carriers’ conference commit- 
tees. The reply of the carriers’ confer- 
ence committees will be submitted for 
the Recorp. It will be noted that the 
carriers have failed either to frankly ac- 
cept or reject the proposal of the broth- 
erhoods. On July 31, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the National 
Mediation Board, the chief executives of 
the brotherhoods renewed their offer to 
arbitrate. 

It seems to me, and to other members 
of the committee, that at last the broth- 
erhoods have proposed means by which 
a settlement can be reached. They have 
agreed to submit the dispute to an im- 
partial arbitrator to decide in accord- 
ance with the facts and the evidence, 
uninfluenced by partisan considerations. 
As the junior Senator from Oregon has 
so frequently pointed out, arbitration is 
a technique for the settlement of labor 
disputes which provides the highest de- 
gree of impartiality and fairness of 
which human beings are capable. I be- 
lieve, and I am confident that the mem- 
bers of the committee would agree with 
me, that the carriers owe it, not only to 
their employees, but to our Government 
and our Nation to accept this offer to 
arbitrate, and it is my sincere hope that 
they will do so. Their refusal of arbi- 
tration will be a mortal blow to peace in 
the railroad industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
letters to which I have referred be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30, 1951. 
Mr. LEVERETT EDWARDs, 
Chairman, National Mediation Board, 
Mr. FRANcIs A. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Member, National Mediation Board, 
Mr. JoHN TuHap Scott, Jr., 
Member, National Mediation Board, 
General Services Administration 
Building, Eighteenth and F 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The Carriers’ Conference 
Committees have given consideration to the 
Board’s letter of July 24, addressed to 
Messrs. Shields, Robertson, Hughes, and the 
undersigned, in which the Board states it is 
reporting to the President on the status of 
the current dispute. 

As requested by the Board, the committees 
have also given consideration to the letter 
of the same date addressed to Chairman 
Edwards by Messrs. Shields, Robertson, and 
Hughes, copy of which was furnished us by 
the Board on July 25, in which they state 
they are willing under certain conditions to 
arbitrate the “controversy” under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, provided (1) a satisfactory 


agreement to arbitrate can be reached, and 
(2) the agreement to arbitrate is made con- 
tingent upon the parties agreeing upon the 
neutral arbitrator or arbitrators, or (3) a 
mutually satisfactory arrangement for se- 
lecting him or them. 

In view of the confusion as to what is 
properly in controversy and in order that 
the carriers’ committees may give appro- 
priate consideration to the proposal of the 
brotherhood chiefs, they believe they should 
be specifically advised as to the items the 
brotherhood chiefs propose to be submitted 
to arbitration. 

It will be appreciated, therefore, if the 
Board will ascertain exactly what the 
brotherhoods propose be submitted to 
arbitration. 

It will also be appreciated if the requested 
information is furnished in writing 

Yours very truly, 
L. W. HorNInG, 
Chairman, Eastern Carriers’ Confer- 
ence Committee. 
D. P. Loomis, 
Chairman, Western Carriers’ Confer- 
ence Committee. 
W. S. BaKeER, 
Chairman, Southeastern Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committee. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31, 1951. 
Mr. LEVERETT EDWARDs, 
Chairman, National Mediation 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Epwarps: This is to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter to us, dated July 31, 
1951, to which you attached a copy of a let- 
ter transmitted to you under date of July 30, 
1951, and signed by Messrs. Horning, Loomis, 
and Baker, representing the Eastern, Western, 
and Southwestern Carriers’ Conference Com- 
mittees, respectively. 

Our letter of July 24, 1951, was written 
for the purpose of proposing to your Board 
a basis for disposing of the controversy be- 
tween the carriers and these organizations 
which is under the jurisdiction of your Board 
and concerning a disposition of which in 
your letter of July 24 you state: 

“These efforts have proved unavailing and 
we believe it will be conceded that the ne- 
gotiations are now deadlocked.” 

It was our thought that upon receipt of 
our letter of July 24, the Board would en- 
deavor to determine and inform us whether 
or not the carriers were willing to attempt 
a disposition of the controversy on the basis 
suggested in the last paragraph thereof, read- 
ing as follows: 

“With the purpose of promoting prompt 
and orderly settlement of the controversy, 
you are hereby advised that we are willing to 
arbitrate it under the Railway Labor Act, 
provided a satisfactory agreement to arbi- 
trate can be reached with the carriers, and 
provided further that the agreement to ar- 
bitrate is made contingent upon the parties 
agreeing upon the neutral arbitrator or ar- 
bitrators, or a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment for selecting him or them.” 

We renew our proposal to arbitrate the 
controversy, and will await an appropriate 
response to our proposal of July 24, quoted 
above. 

Very truly yours, 
J. P. SHIELDs, 
Grand Chief Engineer, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 
D. B. ROBERTSON, 
President, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
R. O. HuGHEs, 
President, Order of 
Railway Conductors. 


DISTRUST IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATIONS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
American public-school system is one of 
our basic foundations of democracy. It 
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is the source and fount for the training 
of our children and youth. 

I have been very deeply disturbed for 
some time by statements of well-known 
educators and others interested in the 
field of public education about the efforts 
of certain groups and organizations who 
are sowing the seeds of distrust in our 
educational system. 

This dangerous tendency has been 
evidenced by the forced resignation of 
one of America’s ablest school adminis- 
trators from the position of superin- 
tendent of schools in Pasadena, Calif., 
through smears and the big-lie tech- 
nique of these organizations. More re- 
cently, representatives from these groups 
have caused to be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
various statements of their so-called 
views on the Pasadena story. 

I think it only fair, therefore, to call 
the attention of the Senate to the views 
of individuals, organizations, and edu- 
cators in support of our great free edu- 
cational system and of the former su- 
perintendent of schools of Pasadena, and 
to point out the lurking dangers behind 
these efforts of the opponents of our 
American public-school system. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from 
the Washington Post of July 4, 1951, in 
which it is pointed out that organized 
groups are joining forces to attack pub- 
lic-school administrations in a number 
of our cities. Four widely known edu- 
cators, Dr. John W. Davis, president of 
the West Virginia State College; Dr. Vir- 
gil Rogers, superintendent of schools of 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Dr. Richard B. Ken- 
nan and Glenn Snow, officials of the 
National Education Association, named 
10 organizations which they said are the 
principals sowing distrust in the public 
mind about school matters. These edu- 
cators pointed out that these opponents 
of present public-school administrators 
used totalitarian tactics, smear tech- 
niques, rabble rousing, and name call- 
ing. Some of these organizations have 
been aided financially by large corpora- 
tions. 

Mrs. Agnes Meyer, whose able articles 
on social problems often appear in the 
Washington Post, has recently written 
on this subject under the title “This 
Happened in Pasadena: Now It’s Hap- 
pening in Greater Washington.” Mrs. 
Meyer is well-known to most of us in the 
Congress and is held in the highest re- 
gard and esteem for the great courage 
she ' as displayed in presenting the truth 
on these controversial subjects. Her ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Washington 
Post of April 29, 1951, relates in much 
detail the vicious efforts to undermine 
the local public schools in Pasadena, and 
refers to an investigation reported in a 
book entitled “This Happened in Pasa- 
dena,” which was undertaken and pub- 
lished by the well-known publishers, the 
Macmillan Co. 

It is clear that these Fascist-minded 
groups are threatening the very roots of 
liberty in their attacks on public schools 
and in their efforts to impose thought 
control on the teachers of the country. 
To my mind they are no different than 
the Nazis, the Italian Fascists, or the 
Communists who are,now acting to de- 
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stroy freedom of thought throughout 
the world. 

The methods of these groups and the 
sources of their financial aid are not new 
in the United States. In 1928, as a re- 
sult of a resolution introduced by a great 
liberal United States Senator, Hon. 
Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, and his 
distinguished colleague, Hon. George 
Norris, of Nebraska, a Federal Trade 
Commission investigation showed how 
the captains of finance dominating the 
electric power and gas companies fur- 
nished the money to propagandize every- 
body from United States Senators down 
to public-school children in an effort to 
confuse public opinion and thus con- 
trol legislation relating to the Boulder 
Dam and Muscle Shoals projects. To- 
day giant business monopolies, seeking 
to extend the tentacles of their control 
like gigantic octopuses over individual 
freedom of thought hide behind alleged 
impartial tax-exempt foundations to 
which they contribute heavily. 

Hearings held by the Select Commit- 
tee on Lobbying Activities in July 1950, 
on the Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion which has a school at Irvington, 
N. Y., clearly revealed how the giant 
steel, chemical, auto, rubber, public util- 
ities, oil, and other corporations have 
contributed almost $1,200,000 in a period 
of 4 years to this alleged nonprofit edu- 
cational institution whose income is tax- 
exempt and donations to which are de- 
ductible by the donors in determining 
their net incomes for Federal income-tax 
purposes. The publications of this 
foundation received wide circulation 
among the teachers in our colleges and 
high schools on economic and political 
Science issues. It has a workshop which 
trains economists, writers, and adminis- 
trators. In the guise of a nonprofit edu- 
cational institution it is the spring 
through which the dishonest ideas and 
concepts of these selfish, grasping 


. monopolistic corporations are fed into 


the life stream of democracy, seeking 
to poison it and eventually destroy our 
American educational system. 

I believe it is appropriate to quote 
from a letter to the editor of the Eve- 
ning Star, in Washington, D. C., from 
Charles K. Moser, which appeared in the 
August 1, 1951, edition of that news- 
paper: 

The profit motive, or personal gain, has 
superseded the Ten Commandments in our 
American way of life and robbed us of that 
freedom of spirit we once boasted. * * * 
Oswald Spengler wrote that man’s civiliza- 
tion had developed within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction, and was doomed. 
America’s democracy, too, nurtures within 
itself seeds of its destruction: A greediness 
that chafes against restraint, cowardice of 
the spirit, sycophancy in the face of oppres- 
sion, a taste for and pandering to the cheap 
and the gaudy, a shifty morality. * * * 

Communism, however, fostered and or- 
ganized, will never infiltrate and disintegrate 
our American society in any degree compa- 
rable with that which we are already under- 
going from the vicious seeds we are cultivat- 
ing within ourselves, and which will surely 
destroy us unless we uproot them.. 


Mr. President, I ask permissioz to in- 
sert in the Recorp si the end of my re- 
marks the two above-mentioned articles 
from the Washington Post. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 4, 1951! 
NEA Top 10 ORGANIZATIONS LEaD IN SOWING 

DIsTRUsT IN PUBLIC-SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 

TIONS 

San Francisco, July 3.—Organized groups 
opposed to public education are joining 
forces to attack public-school administra- 
tions in several American cities, the National 
Education Association was told today. 

Attacks recently have been made or are 
under way against the school systems of 
Englewood, N. J.; Scarsdale, N. Y.; Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y.; San Angelo, Tex.; Ferndale, 
Mich.; Montgomery County, Md.; and sev- 
eral places in California, a panel of speakers 
asserted. 

About a dozen organizations constitute the 
front for these “enemies of public educa- 
tion,” the speakers said. 

Four widely known educators teamed up 
in the panel to warn school officials generally 
that other attacks elsewhere may be expected. 
They are Dr. John W. Davis, president of 
West Virginia State College; Dr. Virgil Rog- 
ers, Battle Creek, Mich., school superintend- 
ent; Dr. Richard B. Kennan, executive secre- 
tary of the NEA Defense Commission; and 
Glenn Snow, assistant secretary for lay rela- 
tions of the NEA. 

The speakers named 10 organizations 
which they said were the principal sowers of 
distrust in the public mind about school 
matters. 

In general, they said, the organizations are 
right-wing in nature, without any traces of 
communism, and seem motivated by dislike 
of the rising cost of public education, by 
opposition to school expansion, and the fads 
and frills of progressive education, and by 
bigotry. 

They often use totalitarian tactics, he said, 
including “repetition of the big lie,” smear 
techniques, rabble-rousing, and name-call- 
ing. They frequently appeal for funds, and 
some of them have been aided financially 
by large corporations, Dr. Rogers said. 

The 10 leading organizations mentioned 
by the speakers have been named previously 
in NEA publications, and some of them have 
figured in United States Senate investiga- 
tions. They are: 

Friends of the Public School of America, 
Inc., of Washington, D. C., headed by retired 
Army Brig. Gen. Amos A. Fries; the National 
Council for American Education, New York; 
Conference of American Small Business Or- 
ganizations, committee on education, New 
York; American Parents Committee on Edu- 
cation, New York; Church League of Amer- 
ica, Chicago; Employers Association of Chi- 
cago; Institute for Public Service, New York; 
National Association of Pro-America, Seattle, 
Wash.; American Education Association, New 
York; and Guardians of American Education, 
Inc., New York. 

The last two named have been inactive re- 
cently, Dr. Kennan said. 





{Prom the Washington Post of April 29, 
1951] 

Tuts HAPPENED IN PASADENA: Now IT's 
HAPPENING IN GREATER WASHINGTON 
(By Agnes E. Meyer) 

“It is a fact that certain forces, vicious, 
well organized, and coldly calculating, 
would like to change the face of education 
in the United States. This they must not 
be allowed to do.” 

This statement from the Macmillan C9. 
explains why these publishers sent the we.i- 
known journalist, David Hulburd, formerly 
with Time magazine, to give a blow-by-blow 
account of the smear tactics used in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., by these vicious elements to dis- 
credit the local public-school system and to 
force the resignation of one of the Nation's 
ablest school administrators, Willard Goslin. 
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For the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia, Montgomery County, Md., and Arling- 
ton County, Va., Hulburd’s book, This Hap- 
pened in Pasadena, is must reading. Simi- 
lar tactics are already well under way in our 
city and its metropolitan area. The cam- 
paign to examine the textbooks in use in our 
District schools for Communist influences, 
the attacks on progressive school adminis- 
trators in Arlington, and the accusation 
that the Montgomery County schools neglect 
the three R's are standard practice among 
these reckless, Fascist-minded groups who 
seek control of the public-school curricu- 
lum, the teachers and the administrators. 
Let no one minimize the ambitions of these 
pressure groups. They well know that who- 
ever controls the public schools, controls 
public opinion. 

The tactics employed against the schools 
are identical in different parts of the coun- 
try because they are directed, as Hulburd 
points out, by highly suspicious national or- 
ganizations. Among those commanding am- 
ple funds are the National Council for 
American Education, Pro-America, Ameri- 
can Education Association, Institute for 
Public Service, Guardians of American Edu- 
cation, and Conference of American Small 
Business Organizations. This last group was 
condemned by the House Select Committee 
on Lobbying Activities as a pressure group, 
ambitious to control public opinion, whose 
ignorant criticism of textbooks smells too 
much of the book-burning orgies of Nuern- 
berg to be accepted by thoughtful Ameri- 
cans. None of these national propaganda 
organizations is directed by people respected 
in the educational world. 

TRADE UPON FEARS 

Everybody in our democracy has the right 
to criticize our public institutions. These 
self-styled patriots who denounce the pub- 
lic schools have been successful with their 
vague epithets that our public schools are 
progressive, Communist, godless, Socialist, 
and what not because they have traded upon 
the legitimate fears of American parents 
that all is not well with our public-school 
system. Conscientious citizens are active 
all over the country to improve the obvious 
weaknesses of our long-neglected public 
schools. 

So widespread is the determination of 
these local, State, and national groups to 
press for expansion and improvement of 
the public schools that the newspapers re- 
sound with their dissatisfaction and that of 
underpaid teachers. This is the normal 
process by which democracy evolves and at- 
tains new and higher goals. But this chorus 
O. discontent has made it easy to confuse 
people who cannot discriminate between the 
constructive, substantiated criticism of well- 
meaning, well-informed citizens and the de- 
structive, unsubstantiated abuse of unscru- 
pulous pressure groups. 

The fact that this racket of vilifying the 
public schools worked in Pasadena is ample 
warning that it may work anywhere. For 
Pasadena, a city of more than 100,000 in- 
habitants, is a community of great wealth, 
beauty, and dignity that are a measure of 
the taste, intelligence, and civic pride of its 
citizens. Here, if anywhere, one would ex- 
pect reason and justice to prevail over pas- 
sion and ignorance. 

In 1948, the Pasadena Board of Education 
unanimously invited Willard Goslin, at the 
time of his appointment president of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, to head their public-school system after 
a@ careful canvass of the whole country to 
find the ablest man. Yet 214 years later, the 
same board that hired him, also fired him in 
an ignominious, badly worded, and cowardly 
telegram sent to him in New York City where 
he had flown the night before to confer with 
the National Citizens Commission for the 


Public Schools, of whose advisory board he 
is a member. 

Hov. was this crude dismissal of a dis- 
tinguished educator achieved? It was ma- 
neuvered by keeping the whole city in a 
turmoil of fear, irresolution, mutual distrust, 
and mental confusion in spite of the fact 
that the school system had been improving 
under Goslin’s direction until it promised 
to be one of the best in the whole country. 
The whole evolution illustrates how much 
easier it is to be destructive than construc- 
tive in a democracy. Evil, alas, spreads with 
far greater rapidity than goodness. 


FALSE SET OF VALUES 


The fight against Goslin was led by a 
group of substantial citizens who gave them- 
selves the grand title “The School Develop- 
ment Council.” The chairmen changed as 
the motives changed. Many of the founding 
members dropped out when they realized 
that the original purpose of improving the 
schools was obscured, as Hulburd states, “by 
personal prejudices and a false set of edu- 
cational values.” Some of these “values” 
were revealed when Goslin was accused in a 
whispering campaign of “socialism” and of 
“undermining the native patriotism of Pasa- 
dena” because he had invited the dean of 
American educators, Dr. Kilpatrick of Teach- 
ers College, to address the Pasadena teachers 
at a summer school workshop. 

“Throughout tl.e council’s stormy career,” 
says Hulburd, “a hardy band of women 
{whom he names] stood out above their fel- 
lows as being particularly active and per- 
sistent.” One of them was especially in- 
terested in “subversive influences in the 
schools” and in the school textbooks; another 
in the “evils of modern education,” on which 
she made hair-raising speeches; another was 
frankly determined to get rid of Goslin, as a 
leading exponent of what she darkly de- 
scribed as “modern pragmatic education.” 
But the most persistent, the wealthy daugh- 
ter of a former United States Senator and 
founder of the local pro-America chapter, 
supplied the council and the city with its 
typical propaganda. Pro-America is excited 
about “The Four Horsemen of 1951.” “They 
are Stalinism, Trumanism, Welfarism, and 
Minorityism.” “These four horsemen must 
be bridled and tamed,” says Pro-America's 
literature. 

Before long nobody could tell whether 
Pro-America or the School Development 
Council was running the anti-Goslin cam- 
paign. The hectic meetings took place in 
the patriotic confines of the Legion Hall. 

Yet the campaign flagged until the coun- 
cil acquired a new chairman, a small-busi- 
ness man, Frank W. Wells, who enlisted prop- 
erty owners in cutting the school budgets 
and in opposing a rezoning of school districts 
which might send the children of the upper 
classes to school with Negro and Mexican 
children and reduce some of the real-estate 
values. Under Wells’ expert direction, the 
council now became centered upon “getting 
better results from every dollar” spent on 
the schools. 

“The best judges of the educational sys- 
tem are those who employ and work with its 
products,” said Wells. “This evaluation is 
far superior to the theories of those admin- 
istering the process. While we have sup- 
ported education with our dollars, we have 
neglected to guide it with our principles. 
We believe that education in Pasadena needs 
not only our dollars but our principles, our 
personal time and interest, and this we pro- 
pose to provide through this organized 
group.” 

A BEFUDDLING MIXTURE 


These self-constituted guardians of educa- 
tion then proceeded to befuddle the public 
with racial issues, class hostility, taxation, 
failure to teach the fundamentals, budget- 
cutting, and progressive education, all mixed 
up together, as well as rabble-rousing mass 


meetings to stir up personal animosity 
against the school board and the Goslin 
administration. 

As the fur began to fly it became apparent 
that the Pasadena Council was taken over 
more and more by Allen A. Zoll, director 
of the National Council for American Educa- 
tion. 

Even so good a reporter as Hulburd could 
not get much information about the early 
history of Zoll, who calls himself an inter- 
nationally known sales consultant. His 
first organization to gain notoriety was 
American Patriots, Inc., which was listed as 
Fascist and subversive by Tom C. Clark when 
he was Attorney General. Zoll was long an 
ardent supporter of Father Coughlin. As far 
back as 1939, he was denounced as a strong 
anti-Semite by Representative J. Parnell 
Thomas. Yet he managed to get the sup- 
port of such distinguished people as the late 
Senator Vandenberg, General Wainwright, 
Gene Tunney, and Stanley High as sponsors 
of his National Council for American Educa- 
tion in 1948, all of whom resigned when the 
New York World-Telegram exposed the new 
council’s shady character. Senator KENNETH 
MCKELLaR, on the other hand, when in- 
formed of Zoll’s background, stood by the 
council, which may be a clue to the nature 
of Zoll’s other backers. “He was indicted 
for allegedly attempting to extort money 
from New York radio station WMCA. Al- 
though he pleaded not guilty and the indict- 
ment was later nolle prossed, the publicity 
was pretty gamey, and for a time following 
its quashing, Mr. Zoll wasn’t heard from,” 
says Hulburd. 

This did not keep Zoll from gathering 
enough sucker support to found the Na- 
tional Council for American Education, with 
headquarters in New York City. The pam- 
phiets he broadcusts have such provoca- 
tive titles as “Reducators at Harvard,” “How 
Red Are the Schools?” “They Want Your 
Child,” and “Progressive Education Increases 
Delinquency,” the last named having been 
most widely distributed in Pasadena. 

The rational replies of Goslin and of cer- 
tain clergymen who tried to defend the pub- 
lic-school budget were drowned out by 
nightly speeches in which Wells developed 
catchy phrases that took his large audiences 
by storm. One of his favorites was “Pro- 
gressive education means progressive taxa- 
tion.” He asserted that the board of educa- 
tion wanted a quickie blank check and that 
henceforth Pasadena’s children must be 
taught “the three R’s—the American herit- 
age—real respect,” etc. 

In the meantime, the women members of 
the Pasadena council gave lunches and re- 
ceptions to all and sundry that were dis- 
satisfied by this time with Pasadena’s school 
administration. I regret to add that the 
local newapspers lent themselves enthusi- 
artically to this disgraceful campaign al- 
though the real facts behind the whole story 
were even more easily available to them than 
to David Hulburd, who now puts them on the 
record. 

Having defeated the school budget by a 
vote of 2 to 1, the school development 
council felt its oats and issued a statement 
demanding: 1. “An ideological investigation 
of curriculum, methods, and personnel with- 
in the Pasadena School District, and (2) 
loyalty caths by administrators and teach- 
ers, stipulating dismissal for those who re- 
fused to sign.” But here is the payoff that 
reveals the full insolence of these groups, 
national and local, that are trying to con- 
trol our public school system and American 
public opinion in order to further their own 
specious interests. “We ask the board (of 
education) to determine immediately the 
politico-social aims of the present school 
administration—in curriculum, methods and 
personnel, both of district, staff and guest 
lectures. We suggest that such patriotic 
organizations as the American Legion and 
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Sons and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion be called upon to direct or actively as- 
sist the board in the study.” 


LOSS OF LEADERSHIP 


By this time the board members, no bet- 
ter or worse than other boards, were ex- 
cited about their loss of leadership, which 
merely meant that if Goslin was really to 
be fired, they wanted to have the credit 
for yielding to the public clamor. They sent 
him a telegram of dismissal during a two-day 
absence from Pasadena because they hadn't 
the intestinal fortitude to face Goslin with 
their trumped-up charges that he was re- 
sponsible for the controversy in Pasadena 
and for the lack of harmony within the 
system itself as well as the community as a 
whole. 

As soon as Goslin’s resignation became 
public, the better elements of the commu- 
nity realized that a catastrophe had hap- 
pened from which the reputation of their 
schools and their city would suffer for years 
to come. 

The people by that time had awakened to 
the fact that they had permitted unscru- 
pulous groups to pull the wool over their 
eyes. They were profoundly disturbed. Only 
Allen A. Zoll of the National Council for 
American Education was happy and tri- 
umphant, way off in New York City. He 
frankly claimed credit for getting Goslin 
out. “The millions of pieces of literature 
we have sent out during the past two and a 
half years have had an important effect,” he 
crowed in the January number of his paper, 
The Educational Guardian. 

Citizens of Arlington County, Va., beware. 
This is the same Mr. Zoll who recently at- 
tacked one of your ablest educators, C. 
Glenn Hass, whom he accused of unscru- 
pulous manipulation of young minds. Citi- 
zens of Montgomery County, Md., beware, 
You will recognize in the criticisms of your 
schools made by the Parents League for Cur- 
riculum Development the Zoll technique 
as carried out in Pasadena. Citizens of 
Washington, D. C., beware. Our own local 
schoolbook purger, Adelbert Lee, is under the 
thumb of the Conference of Small Business 
Organizations, which has been condemned 
by the House Committee on Lobbying Ac- 
tivities for using Nazi methods to get control 
of American education. 

All local communities must carefully ana- 
lyze Zoll’s literature, his contact with local 
groups, his spread-eagle patriotism and that 
of other similar national pressure groups. 
“For this much is certain,” says Hulburd of 
the utter social disruption caused in Pasa- 
dena by the infiltrating minority pressure 
groups, “The Zoll pattern is the same as 
the Pasadena pattern, the Zoll attack on edu- 
cation is the same as the Pasadena attack on 
education. First, it admits the importance 
of public education, then it proceeds to 
damn every phase of a modern public-school 
system; it is leading the Nation toward s0- 
cialism, its text books are written by Com- 
munists, it pays too little attention to funda- 
mental educational principles, it fails to ad- 
here to facts, it fails to avoid controversial 
issues, and so on. And the strategy Mr. 
Zoll applauds so Vigorously is the strategy 
that was followed in Pasadena, the forma- 
tion of a self-appointed school committee, 
without real community backing, more de- 
structive than constructive in its approach; 
a flood of material to the press denouncing 
the system as it stands; the welcome into 
its fold of all dissatisfied parents, of super- 
patriots and of ambitious, frustrated, indi- 
viduals; mass meetings and public forums 
where only their views, and not opposing 
views, are aired; the repetition over and over 
again of hearsay, half-truths, and educa- 
tional clichés.” 

“In these uneasy days,” continues Hul- 
burd’s warning as a result of his Pasadena 
experience, “honest, well-meaning citizens 
are often vulnerable to the campaigns of all 
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sorts of infiltrating minority pressure groups. 
Unless these citizens learn to recognize such 
dangers and awaken to what free public 
school education should mean to them and 
to their children, many of them will swallow 
all too willingly—hook, line and sinker— 
the kind of bait sold by propagandists like 
Zoll.” 

Anyone who reads This Happened in Pasa- 
dena will be fully alerted to the sorry ambi- 
tions and the vile methods of Zoll and his 
ilk. For Zoll is not the only demagogue 
who threatens the freedom of our schools 
and of our democracy. But as long as we 
have courageous publishers like the Mac- 
millans and careful reporters like Hulburd 
to expose these racketeers, our people will 
be able to defeat all subversive attacks on 
our public schools, whether they come from 
the extreme left or the extreme right. 


CONFIRMATION OF CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, as in executive 
session, certain nominations on the 
Executive Calendar may be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, first, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
of Francis P. Whitehair, of Florida, to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy, may be 
considered and confirmed by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
without objection, the nomination of 
Francis P. Whitehair, of Florida, to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy is con- 
firmed, and, without objection, the Pres- 
ident will be notified. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
to be recognized in connection with the 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Whitehair to be Under Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my distinguished colleague 
(Mr. SMATHERS] ahd myself, I desire to 
have shown in the Recorp, at this time, 
as a part of my remarks, a letter which 
we received on July 9, 1951, from the 
Honorable Dan A. Kimball, now Secre- 
tary of the Navy, then Under Secretary 
of the Navy, speaking for himself and 
for the Department of Defense relative 
to the high qualifications of Hon. Francis 
P. Whitehair, of Florida, to serve as Un- 
der Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this letter, of which identical 
copies were received by my colleague 
and myself, reads as follows: 

THE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 

Washington, July 9, 1951. 
Hon. Spressarp L. HOLLAND, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR HOLLAND: I propose this 
week to request the President to nominate 
Francis P. Whitehair as Under Secretary of 
the Navy. This appointment has been ap- 
proved by the Department of Defense. I 


would like to outline to you my reasons for 
this nomination. 

Mr. Whitehair has had a long and success- 
ful career in both law and business. His 
qualifications eminently fit him for this 
position. 

There are, however, further reasons which 
make this nomination desirable at this 
critical time in the defense effort. Mr. 
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Whitehair has had extensive experience in 
Washington as general counsel for the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency. In working 
with Mr. Charles Wilson apd Mr. Manly 
Fleischmann, he is thoroughly familiar with 
every detail of our mobilization planning and 
procedure. This is an experience that is 
almost impossible to duplicate. He, there- 
fore, is intimately and thoroughly familiar 
with the workings of the Government. 

During World War II Mr. Whitehair served 
for 4 years in the Navy in both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific theaters. His record attests 
to his serving with great distinction. I feel 
that his business and legal ability, his ex- 
perience in Washington, plus his naval career 
eminently fit him for this position, more so 
than any other candidate whom I have con- 
sidered. 

I know we both would be very grateful for 
your support on this candidacy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dan A. KIMBALL. 


Mr. McCARRAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today the Senate 
confirmed the nomination of Francis P. 
Whitehair, of Florida, to be Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy. I congratulate the 
United States of America on receiving 
the services of this great citizen. My 
acquaintance wtih Mr. Whitehair, ex- 
tending over a number of years, has led 
me to respect his knowledge of the law, 
his fine patriotism, his great personality, 
and his exceptional ability. The United 
States of America is indeed fortunate 
that into the Cabinet, and especially at 
this crucial time in the Nation’s history, 
there goes Frank Whitehair, a great 
patriot, a great citizen of the State of 
Florida, a great lawyer, and, in my opin- 
ion, a man who will render valuable 
service to his country in an important 
place, 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I now ask 
that the nominations of postmasters on 
the Executive Calendar be confirmed en 
bloc, and that the President be notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations of postmasters 
on the calendar are confirmed en bloc, 
and, without objection, the President will 
be notified. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports were 
submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committce on 
Foreign Relations: 

Executive O (80th Cong., Ist sess.) and 
Executive U (81st Cong., 2d sess.), a conven- 
tion between the United States and the 
Union of South Africa, for the avoidance of 
double taxation and for establishing rules 
of reciprocal administrative assistance with 
respect to taxes on income, and Executive U, 
Eighty-first Congress, second session, the 
protocol supplementing the said convention, 
with a reservation and understanding. (Ex. 
Rept., No. 1); 

Executive FF (80th Cong., Ist sess.) and 
Executive T (8lst Cong., 2d sess.) a conven- 
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tion between the United States and the 
Union of South Africa, for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on the estates 
of deceased persons, and Executive T, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session, the protocol 
supplementing the said convention, with an 
understanding. (Ex. Rept. No. 1); 

Executive J (80th Cong., 2d sess.) a con- 
vention between the United States and New 
Zealand, for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income, with a reserva- 
tion. (Ex. Rept. No. 1); 

Executive Q (8lst Cong., Ist sess.) a con- 
vention between the United States and Nor- 
way, for the avoidance of double taxatjon 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with re- 
spect to taxes on income, With an under- 
standing. (Ex. Rept. No. 1); 

Executive R (8lst Cong., Ist sess.) a con- 
vention between the United States and Nor- 
way, for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with re- 
spect to taxes on estates and inheritances, 
with a reservation. (Ex. Rept. No. 1); 

Executive E (81st Cong., 2d sess.) a con- 
vention between the United States and Ire- 
land, for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with re- 
spect to taxes on the estates of deceased per- 
sons, without reservation or understanding. 
(Ex. Rept. No. 1); 

Executive F (8lst Cong., 2d sess.), a con- 
vention between the United States and Ire- 
land, for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income, with two reser- 
vations. (Ex. Rept. No. 1); 

Executive K (81st Cong., 2d sess.), a con- 
vention between the United States and 
Greece, for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on the estates of deceased 
persons, with a reservation. (Ex. Rept. No. 
1); 

Executive L (81st Cong., 2d sess.), a con- 
vention between the United States and 
Greece, for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with 
respect to taxes on income, with an under- 
standing. (Ex. Rept. No. 1); 

Executive R (8lst Cong., 2d sess.), a con- 
vention between the United States and 
Canada, modifying and supplementing the 
convention for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion in 
the case of income taxes, with a reservation. 
(Ex. Rept. No. 1); 

Executive S (8lst Cong., 2d sess.), a con- 
vention between the United States and 
Canada, modifying and supplementing the 
convention for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion in 
the case of estate taxes and succession 
duties. (Ex. Rept. No. 1); and 

Executive N (82d Cong., Ist sess.), a con- 
vention between the United States and 
Switzerland, for the avoidance of double 
taxation with respect to taxes on income; 
with a reservation. (Ex. Rept. No. 1). 


EFFECTIVENESS OF VOICE OF AMERICA 
BROADCASTS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since the 
last meeting of the Senate some inter- 
esting developments have occurred over- 
seas reflecting on the effectiveness of our 
Voice of America broadcasts. On last 
Friday, 12 Polish seamen, for example, 
seized their ship and sailed it across 
the salt water to Ystad, in Sweden. 
They overpowered the officers and vir- 
tually carried out a ship mutiny, enab- 
ling them to escape from the tyranny 
which prevails under the Communist 
regime of Poland. 

The next morning four Polish boys 
sailed over in a homemade airplane 
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which they had constructed with baling 
wire and I suppose what passes as a su)- 
stitute for orange crates in Poland. At 
least they contrived a flying machine, 
which sailed over the water, and landed 
on the Swedish coast. 

That brings to mind that there have 
been several hundred cases in the past 
few years in which people behind the 
iron curtain have heard the story of the 
Voice of America as broadcast by our 
State Department information services, 
and have managed to work their way 
out of the iron curtain countries, seeking 
freedom. 

It is obviously not the main function 
or purpose of the United States infor- 
mation program or the Voice of America 
broadcasts to induce nationals of Com- 
munist countries to escape from the tyr- 
annies at home, but it does point out 
some very interesting information, it 
seems to me, as against the arguments 
that such radio programs are not ef- 
fective. 

In the first place, the very migration 
of people seeking freedom and escaping 
from tyranny indicates that our broad- 
casts are hitting the target. Some have 
said on this floor, and some have said 
elsewhere, that the short-wave and me- 
dium-wave programs are not getting 
anywhere, that they are not penetrating 
the iron curtain, and so forth. We have 
proof conclusive, by these recent in- 
stances, that the broadcasts are hitting 
the target. 

We also have proof conclusive that the 
broadcasts are being listened to, because 
these young men, upon their arrival in 
Sweden, and those who have arrived at 
other points of refuge, have stated that 
they have come because they have heard 
about America through listening to the 
short-wave broadcasts of the Voice of 
America program. 

Something else is demonstrated by 
this fact, and that is that the short- 
wave broadcasts are effective. Some 
have said that the broadcasts get 
through all right, but that they do not 
mean anything, that they are too ar- 
tistic, or too ethereal. In this instance 
they certainly were realistic and effec- 
tive, because they stimulated men to 
risk their lives in escaping from the 
Communist slave camps in which they 
were kept. 

I think it is good to know that there 
are some things about these programs 
which are commendable. As I have 
stated, it is not the main objective of 
the programs to induce people to leave 
their country, but the mere fact that 
some have been willing to leave 
certainly demonstrates to any honest 
man that there must be hundreds of 
people staying at home who heard the 
broadcasts, but instead of leaving, have 
decided to make their fight for freedom 
at home. For every one who has fled 
tyranny at home there must be hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands, who have 
received a lift, a new hope, and a new 
spirit from the fact that they have con- 
tact with the Western World through 
these broadcasts. 

I hope it does not become the general 
policy for young men and women behind 
the iron curtain to work their way out 
to the lands of the free, because they 
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can so much better serve the cause of 
freedom by doing something to upset 
tyranny at home, rather than by try- 
ing to come over here. I hope that if 
they do come in increasirg numbers, 
however, that instead of providing them 
merely with political refuge, we can 
develop some technique and method for 
giving them training, for giving them 
finances, for giving them contacts, for 
giving them passports so that they can 
return to their homeland, perhaps under 
new names or new disguises, and per- 
haps after plastic surgery. I hope that 
they may be able to return to their own 
land to carry out the important job of 
undermining the tyrannies which have 
compelled them to flee in the first place. 

I am happy to know that these broad- 
casts not only are effective today, but 
are becoming more effective. Small re- 
ceiving sets are now being provided 
which can be manufactured for a few 
dollars. They can be dropped behind 
the iron curtain and picked up by indi- 
viduals and families and used in receiv- 
ing the Voice of America broadcasts 
now beamed from established stations 
and outlets in Germany and other places 
in Europe. As a matter of fact, one re- 
ceiver has been designed which is no 
larger than a cigarette case. 

It has the capacity to bring in reports 
and messages from as far away as 300 
or 400 miles. As that is perfected and 
made available in mass production in 
this country, it can be produced for 
roughly $5. It can be dropped in con- 
siderable numbers behind the iron cur- 
tain. Those receiving sets can be se- 
creted about the persons of individuals 
who pick them up. They can be easily 
concealed. They can be dropped in a 
well or river or like if the Gestapo 
or the NKVD moves in. So the possi- 
bility of carrying the truth of freedom 
behind the iron curtain is growing 
greater by the hour. Its ultimate po- 
tentialities are virtually unlimited. 

I wished to make this statement to- 
day because soon we are to have before 
us the question of voting funds for the 
Voice of America and our USIS program. 
I hope we shall not find those funds un- 
duly crippled at a time when the pro- 
gram is doing such excellent work and 
when need for it grows greater by the 
hour. Millions of dollars spent to win 
the war for the minds of men may well 
do more to defeat communism than 
billions spent for bread and guns. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
this point, as a part of my remarks, an 
article entitled “Twelve Polish Seamen 
Seize Ship and Seek Asylum in Sweden,” 
published in the New York Times of 
August 3, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TwELve PoLisH SEAMEN SEIZE SHIP AND SETK 
ASYLUM IN SWEDEN—MEN OVERPOWER 
Orricers—Say THEY Are TIRED or RED 
TERROR RULE 
STocKHOLM, SweEDEN, August 2.—Twelve 

Polish seamen who stormed the bridge of 

their tiny minesweeper, locked up their 

Officers and brought the ship into port at 

Ystad, were allowed to apply for asylum 

tonight. 
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The twelve men smilingly told port Officials 
that they had led a mutiny early today 
aboard the ship, the H. G. 11, inspired by 
recent United States and British radio broad- 
casts to see freedom in Sweden from com- 
munism. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the 33-man 
crew steamed out to sea bound for Poland 
after the commander had handed in his re- 
port of the incident. 

Unofficial reports said the seamen, sup- 
ported by others of the crew, crept around 
the ship just before daylight, gathering all 
the arms they could find. 

Then they forced their officers at gun point 
into the mess and into their cabins. 

The mutineers reportedly told authorities 
they were “tired of the terror regime, sick of 
political officers on board and disgusted with 
army officers trials in Warsaw.” 

They said they were encouraged to reach 
Sweden by Polish-language radio reports of 
other Polish seamen being granted asylum 
here. 

Before being allowed to apply the men were 
warned of possible reprisals against their 
families and that their attempt might come 
to nothing if Poland asked for their extradi- 
tion. 

Sweden's position in the case may prove 
embarrassing, observers said, because while 
the government generally grants asylum, it is 
also obliged under international naval regu- 
lations to extradite mutineers if requested by 
their government. 

The Swedish Coast Guard first noticed the 
H.G. 11 today as she zigzagged erratically off 
Ystad harbor. Pilot Anders Skotte was sent 
out in a cutter to investigate. 


LIFEBOAT LEAVES SHIP 


As the cutter approached, six Poles left the 
minesweeper, fitted out for an ocean survey, 
and headed for port in a lifeboat, the pilot 
said. 

He motioned them back to the ship and 
they complied without hesitation. As he 
bearded the vessel he could see no sign of 
Officers. 

The crew told him they had all been locked 
below. Later he caught a glimpse through a 
porthole of an unhappy-looking man in a 
captain's uniform. 

The pilot asked the seaman on the bridge 
to sail into port. “He did it very willingly, 
but it was obvious he was glad to have help 
in navigating,” the pilot said. 

The pilot was told the six men had started 
ashore to verify their position. They seemed 
relieved when he told them they were really 
in Swedish waters, he added. 

They told the Swede they had locked up 
all their officers in the mess or in their 
cabins. 

When the ship tied up in port the Ystad 
prosecutor boarded to ask the commander to 
draw up a report. 


POLISH SHIP GUARDED 


The police and seamen mounted guard 
over the mine sweeper, allowing no one to 
board her, but a Polish officer was heard to 
say in broken German that the crew had 
stormed the quarter-deck early this morning. 

They had locked up the officers before they 
could reach their weapons, the officer re- 
portedly caid. The mutiny took place in the 
middle of the Baltic Sea. 

The Swedish Foreign Ministry later an- 
nounced: “The mutiny does not concern us 
until the Polish Government requests the 
extradition of the men.” 

Two weeks ago three Lithuanian fishermen 
on a Russian trawler overpowered their offi- 
cers and brought the ship to Sweden. They 
were allowed to stay, though the trawler and 
officers went back to Lithuania. 

Earlier this week a Pole jumped into the 
sea near Ystad. He is also being held during 
investigations. 
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DISMISSAL OF DR. RALPH BRIMLEY FROM 
EDUCATION COMMISSION TO JAPAN 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I called to the attention of the Senate 
the action of the Army in dismissing Dr. 
Ralph Brimley, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
county superintendent of schools for 
Forsyth County, from the Education 
Commission to Japan to which he had 
previously been appointed without his 
solicitation, and this dismissal came at 
the instance of the American Federation 
of Labor because it did not like some 
views which he expressed in a talk to his 
teachers in his county in which he ad- 
vised them to utilize their own grievance 
committee of the Education Association 
rather than to form a separate union of 
teachers. 

I expressed my own resentment and 
that of the people of North Carolina in 
this action and had some correspond- 
ence with the Defense Department in 
regard to this matter. 

I ask to have inserted in the body of 
the Recorp along with my remarks a 
letter I wrote to Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of Defense, under date of July 
10, together with his reply of July 20, 
1951, also my letter of July 21 in response 
to the letter from General Marshall, and 
his reply under date of July 25, 1951, in 
which he advised that the matter had 
been referred to Secretary of the Army 
Frank Pace, Jr., in order that I might get 
further information on this matter. 
Therefore I ask to be included a letter 
received from Secretary Pace under date 
of August 3, 1951, together with the at- 
tached memorandum. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and memoranda were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Juty 10, 1951. 
Gen. Grorce C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear GENERAL MARSHALL: Dr. Ralph 
Brimley, of Winston-Salem, N. C., who has 
been county superintendent of schools for 
many years of Forsyth County, and one of 
the prominent educators in our State, was 
selected by the United States Army as 1 of 
15 educators in the Nation to take part in 
an educational mission to Japan beginning 
in August. Dr. Brimley did not seek this 
appointment, but was selected evidently be- 
cause of his qualifications and merit. 

On July 5, 1951, Dr. Brimley received a 
letter from Col. John E. Keough “regretting” 
to inform him that he had been relieved 
from this assignment and that an alternate 
had been appointed. It further appeared 
that this action had been taken upon objec- 
tion made by the American Federation of 
Labor to the appointment of Dr. Brimley 
because they did not agree with some of his 
views. It appears that Dr. Brimley has had 
no controversy with the labor unions, but 
this opposition on the part of the American 
¥ederation of Labor seems to have developed 
because Dr. Brimley made a talk to the 
teachers in his county in May of this year 
in which he urged the teachers to use the 
North Carolina Education Association to deal 
with any grievances which they had rather 
than to organize a union among the teachers. 

The newspapers and the public of North 
Carolina have been outraged by this action 
on the part of the United States Army. 
Personally I resent the Army permitting any 
labor union or any other minority group to 
dictate a policy and to veto the appointment 
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of a capable and well qualified man on a 
mission of this character merely because the 
union does not like his views. I Wish to 
enter my very solemn protest against this ac- 
tion and to say that I think it deserves se- 
vere censure. Since when has the American 
Federation of Labor obtained the right to 
dictate to the people of the United States 
in determining appointments to be made by 
its United States Army? 

I am enclosing two editorials which ex- 
press the sentiment of the people of North 
Carolina with reference to this matter, one 
from the Charlotte Observer and the other 
from the Greensboro Daily News. Similar 
editorials have appeared in a number of 
other North Carolina papers. 

I should like to know if it has become the 
policy of the United States Army to let mi- 
nority groups dictate the selection or veto 
appointments made by the Army. 

Yours very truly, 





CiyveE R. Hoey. 


Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 20, 1951. 
Hon. Ciyve R. Hoey, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Hoey: This refers to your 
letter of July 10, concerning the Army’s ac- 
tion in relieving Dr. Ralph Brimley, of Win- 
ston-Salem, from his appointment as a mem- 
ber of the Army’s forthcoming educational 
mission to Japan. 

I find that the Army’s position is clearly 
set forth in its letter of June 29 to Dr. 
Brimley. In that letter, a copy of which is 
enclosed, Lt. Col. John E. Keough explained 
that the Army’s only concern was that the 
purpose of the mission not be jeopardized by 
inclusion of an individual involved in any 
controversy. Colonel Keough made it clear 
that the Army had not attempted to evalu- 
ate the merits of the issues involved. 

Your interest in bringing this matter to 
my attention is appreciated. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 


JULY 21, 1951. 
Gen. GEorRGE C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL MARSHALL: I wrote you 
a letter under date of July 10, in regard to 
the action of the Army in relieving Dr. 
Ralph Brimley, of Winston-Salem, N. C., from 
his appointment as a member of the Af€ny’s 
forthcoming educational mission to Japan 
at the behest and direction of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The people of North Carolina very strong- 
ly resent this action, both because of the 
high standing and eminent qualifications of 
Dr. Brimley, and also because they do not 
believe that the American Federation of 
Labor or any other minority group should 
either dictate or veto the appointments made 
by the Army. The people of my State like 
to believe and to feel that the Army rep- 
resents all the people of the United States 
and that these “petted” groups do not have 
a controlling say in the actions of the Army. 

I am frankly disappointed in your letter 
of July 20 replying to my letter. All that you 
say is that the Army seeks to avoid a con- 
troversy. The Army relieved Dr. Brimley 
without going into the matter at all and 
without hearing a word from him as to the 
nature of this controversy, or without giving 
him an opportunity of laying the facts be- 
fore the Army. I cannot believe that this 
is the sort of treatment you would wish to 
give to an upstanding citizen who had not 
sought this appointment, but who had ar- 
ranged to accept it as a patriotic duty. 

For my own information, I wish to have 
a list of the men or women who constitute 
this Commission, and I would like to know 
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whether or not the American Federation of 
Labor, the CIO, or any other pressure group 
has passed upon the entire list, and I also 
wish to know who was named to succeed Dr. 
Brimley. 

I know that you are very busy and prob- 
ably have not had either the time or occasion 
to give your personal attention to this mat- 
ter, but I think it is so vitally important that 
we may know whether or not the Army is 
going to act on its own judgment or whether 
it is going to let these pressure groups dic- 
tate its policies with reference to appoint- 
ments or the rejection of men who are in- 
dependent enough and have brains and char- 
acter enough not to be dictated to by these 
special groups. This goes beyond the ap- 
pointment of any one man but becomes a 
vital principle as applied to our whole de- 
fense organization. 

Thanking you for the information which 
I have requested, and for some explanation 
as to the attitude of the Army with refer- 
ence to future appointments, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Cryve R. Hoey. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 25, 1951. 
Hon. Ciype R. Hoey, 
United States Senator. 

Dear SENATOR Hoey: Thanks for your let- 
ter of July 21 in further reference to the 
Army’s cancellation of Dr. Ralph Brimley’s 
appointment as a member of their educa- 
tional mission to Japan 

The educators comprising the mission are 
Dean Wesley Parkinson Lloyd, of Brigham 
Young University; Dr. Maurice Woolf, dean 
of students, Kansas State College; Dr. Ches. 
ter Ruedisili, associate dean, College of Let- 
ters and Sciences, University of Wisconsin; 
Dr. Leona W. Felsted, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Ohio; Dr. Gordon J. Klopf, co- 
ordinator of student activities, University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Henry Borow, associate pro- 
fessor of vocational orientation, University 
of Minnesota. 

In response to your additional queries, I 
am having specific information assembled by 
Secretary Pace for forwarding to you. How- 
ever, in advance of his reply, I will assure 
you most certainly that no agency of the 
Department of Defense accepts dictation 
from pressure groups in the formulation of 
its policies or the administration of its ac- 
tivities. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


Aucust 3, 1951. 
Hon. CLypbeE R. Hoey, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Hoey: The Secretary of De- 
fense has requested me to reply to your 
letter to him of July 21, 1951, with refer- 
ence to the relief of Dr. Ralph Brimley from 
the Institute of Educational Leadership 
(IFEL) program in Japan. 

The IFEL program is a part of the reori- 
entation program in Japan which has been 
supported by the Department of the Army 
for the past 3 years. It has been fully ex- 
plained to Congress each year and congres- 
sional approval has been indicated by its 
appropriation of funds. We believe that it 
serves as one of the best means of indoc- 
trinating the people of Japan in the ways 
of democracy as understood in the United 
S‘ates. While the program has been heartily 
endorsed by leading educators and promi- 
nent persons in this country, to the best of 
my knowledge no person informed of this 
objective has criticized the desirability of 
waat we are attempting to do. 

The Institute provides assistance to Jap- 
anese universities in raising the professional 
standards of their instructors and in getting 
a better understanding of democracy in edu- 


cation in accordance with American practice. 
Outstanding American educators in special- 
ized fields are engaged to assist in the pro- 
gram each academic year. 

To be of value, the individuals selected 
must be acceptable to the educators, stu- 
dents, and citizens in Japan. Should an 
individual be selected who might be persona 
non grata to any of these, not only IFEL 
but the whole basis of the reorientation pro- 
gram would be prejudiced. Because of the 
fact that Dr. Brimley appears to be involved 
in a controversy which could well make it- 
self felt in Japan it was believed that there 
was no other course open except to remove 
him from our list of visiting experts. 
Whether he is accused rightly or wrongly, 
the mere fact of his presence in Japan could 
easily lead to an cmbarrassment of the pro- 
gram in which we have high aspirations. 

Mrs. Ethel Leafgreen, principal, Eagle Rock 
Elementary School, Los Angeles, director of 
teacher training for Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, and lecturer in education, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, has been selected 
as the replacement for Dr. Brimley. 

There is attached hereto a list of the in- 
dividuals who have been selected to carry 
out the IFEL program. Neither this list nor 
any other list has been submitted to or 
passed upon by the American Federation of 
Labor or any ovher similar group or organi- 
zation. In selecting candidates for positions 
we seek technical and professional assist- 
ance from outstanding educators as well as 
from recognized and highly qualified asso- 
ciations such as the National Educational 
Association. Full and extensive use is made 
of the facilities of other governmental de- 
partments and agencies. 

Naturally, I regret very much that the 
situation required that we lose the services 
of a man with such high educational quali- 
fications as Dr. Brimley, but I am firmly of 
the opinion that the action taken was in 
the best interests of our undertakings. I 
am very grateful for the opportunity to ex- 
plain the facts in the case to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK PACE, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 


MEMBERS OF 1952 IFEL MIssIONn 

Dr. William R. Smittle, professor of edu- 
cation, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Robert E. Cralle, part-time lecturer, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; superintendent of schools, 
Inglewood City School District, Inglewood, 
Calif. 

Dr. Elizabeth Sands, retired superintendent 
of education, Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Paul W. Harnly, director of secondary 
education, Wichita, Kans. 

Dr. Nelson L. Bossing, professor of educa- 
tion, College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Alice M. Miel, associate professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Miss Ann V. Foberg, senior consultant in 
elementary education, Connecticut State 
Board of Fducation, Hartford, Conn. 

Dr. James Alan Ross, professor of educa- 
tion and psychology, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham, Wash. 

Mr. Robert R. Vance, State director of 
public high shools, State department of ed- 
ucation, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Kenneth E. Howe, professor of educa- 
tion and chairman of the education depart- 
ment, State University Teachers Colllege, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 

Miss Loretta E. Klee, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools and director of social 
studies, Ithaca Public Schools and Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Dr. Robert K. Wickware, associate profes- 
sor of education, department of education, 
State Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. 

Dr. Joseph DeBrum, associate professor of 
business and education, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Ernest C. Comstock, executive director, 
en board for vocational education, Denver, 
Colo. 


Dr. Daniel W. Snader, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Miss Mary E. Chayer, educational director 
of field training program for public health 
nurses, State department of public health, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. HOEY. As a result of this corre- 
spondence the following facts have been 
definitely established: 

First. Dr. Brimley was selected to serve 
on this Educational Institute because of 
his fitness and qualifications and with- 
out his seeking it. 

Second. His dismissal resulted in re- 
sponse to a protest filed by officials of 
the American Federation of Labor be- 
cause they did not like his views as ex- 
pressed in a meeting of teachers in his 
county with reference to the teachers 
organizing a union. 

Third. No hearing was given Dr. Brim- 
ley, and it was bluntly announced he was 
in a labor controversy and therefore was 
relieved from the mission and someone 
else was appointed in his stead. Inother 
words, according to the action of the 
Army, to express an opinion about a 
labor union constitutes a labor contro- 
versy if the labor leaders do not agree 
with the views expressed. 

In General Marshall’s letter to me 
of July 25, 1951, he says: 

I will assure you most certainly that no 
agency of the Department of Defense accepts 
dictation from pressure groups in the formu- 


lation of its policies or the administration 
of its activities. 


I have full confidence in General Mar- 
shall as a great military leader, but I am 
persuaded that he does not know what 
happens down the line in his depart- 
ment, because in this instance the offi- 
cials of the American Federation of 
Labor not only dictated what should be 
done but they vetoed the appointment of 
Dr. Brimley after it had been made and 
solely because the officials did not like 
his views. I cannot reconcile the action 
of the Defense Department with the 
statement of Secretary Marshall that 
“no agency accepts dictation.” 

From the foregoing correspondence, it 
is apparent that probably nothing can 
be done about this matter now. The 
letter from Hon. Frank Pace, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Army, for whom I have high 
admiration, adroitly sidesteps the con- 
troverted point by saying that the pur- 
pose of the institute is “to provide assist- 
ance to Japanese universities in raising 
the professional standards of their in- 
structors and of getting a better under- 
standing of democracy in education in 
accordance with American practice,” and 
then follows with a statement, “To be of 
value, the individuals selected must be 
acceptable to the educators, students, 
and citizens of Japan.” All of this is 
readily admitted, but if the educators, 
students, and citizens of Japan had 
found any objection to Dr. Brimley that 
would have been quite another matter. 
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So far as the record discloses, only offi- 
cials of the American Federation of 
Labor had any objections, and it is not 
conceivable that this institute is being 
conducted for the purpose of getting the 
educators of Japan to organize labor 
unions. 

It is my view that minority pressure 
groups should neither dictate nor veto 
appointments made by the Army. This 
should apply to labor unions, manufac- 
turers associations, chambers of com- 
merce, or any other special groups. I 
am hopeful that the ventilation of this 
matter will have a wholesome effect and 
that both Secretary Marshall and Secre- 
tary of the Army Pace will look into mat- 
ters down the line in their respective 
departments to see that the Army re- 
mains free and clear from dictation or 
control by those who have special in- 
terests to serve and who wish to have 
policies colored in their favor and against 
the public interest. I still regard the 
action of the Army in the case of Dr. 
Brimley as absolutely indefensible. 


GOVERNMENT BY WHIM AND FANCY 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the Book 
of Proverbs tells us: 


Remove not the ancient landmark, which 
thy fathers have set. 


Under our Constitution, the United 
States has thrived like no other country 
the world has ever seen. Americans have 
prospered like no other people on the 
face of the globe. 

If a person has a sound horse, is it not 
just common sense not to trade it for a 
sway-backed, broken-winded nag? 

While there is room for improvement, 
American constitutional government is 
basically sound. 

Surely no one of us would cast aside 
the American Constitution for a Nazi 
Mein Kampf. Surely we will not put 
the American Congress in the feeble po- 
sition of a German Reichstag under 
Hitler. 

Nevertheless, we are drifting—and that 
is putting it mildly—we are drifting 
away from constitutional government— 
we are heading toward government by 
a chosen few. In particular, the atti- 
tude of Dean Acheson of the State De- 
partment seems to be: What is the Con- 
stitution among friends? 

Thomas Jefferson was a Latin scholar. 
If he could see the Government under 
the current “deal’’ he would probably de- 
scribe it in the classic phrase of Virgil: 
“Quantum mutatus ab illo.” How 
changed from what I knew. 

SECRET TREATIES 


The Constitution provides that the 
President “shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur.” 

During World War IT, Chief Executives 
of the United States made disastrous 
secret agreements with foreign powers, 
including Russia, at Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. The advice and consent of the 
Senate was not asked—and apparently 
not desired. The Yalta deal made it 
possible for the Reds to take over China. 
It sowed the seeds of the war in Korea. 
Strategic Pacific islands were turned 
over to Russia—islands squarely between 
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our outpost in Japan and our Alaskan 
defenses. 

The Yalta deal alone should be enough 
to sour us for all time on government by 
men—contrary to the Constitution. But 
there are other—and more recent— 
examples. 

In 1949, when the North Atlantic 
Treaty was before the Senate, Secretary 
of State Acheson and other administra- 
tion leaders gave their solemn promise 
that it would be for the people of the 
United States—through their represent- 
atives in the Congress—to decide 
whether it was desirable to send Amer- 
ican troops to Europe to carry out the 
treaty. 

Once the treaty was approved, Mr. 
Acheson seemed to forget all about his 
promise. Many persons usually well in- 
formed believe that at the Brussels Con- 
ference last December Mr. Acheson, on 
his own responsibility, committed this 
country to send American ground troops 
to Europe, with or without the consent 
of Congress. 

GROUND TROOPS TO EUROPE 


In January of this year President Tru- 
man made it clear that he intended to 
send ground troops to Europe, and that 
he would not seek congressional permis- 
sion to do so. 

On April 4, 1951, the Senate adopted a 
resolution reading in part as follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes, 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained of 
any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


To this day, the House of Representa- 
tives has not approved the sending of a 
single American soldier to Europe under 
the North Atlantic Pact. Nevertheless, 
American boys are now pouring through 
the New York port of embarkation by the 
thousands, sailing for the cockpit of 
Europe, under the North Atlantic Treaty. 
“Operation land war” is under way de- 
spite the fact that the Senate is on 
record as opposed to the sending of 
ground troops to Europe without con- 
gressional approval; and the House of 
Representatives has never acted. 

During the Senate’s consideration of 
the administration proposal to assign 
four additional divisions of ground forces 
of the United States to duty in the 
European area, the American people 
were given to understand that a rela- 
tively small number of additional troops 
were involved, approximately 100,000. 

On Thursday, February 15, 1951, dur- 
ing the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, the following colloquy occurred 
between the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and Secretary of Defense Mar- 
shall: 

Senator JOHNSON of Texas. So when we are 
talking about four divisions, roughly we are 
talking about 100,000 men out of a total 
of 3% million in our Armed Forces? 

Secretary MARSHALL. Yes, sir. (Recorded 
hearings, p. 56.) 


On Friday, February 16, 1951, General 
Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, testified before the Senate 





committees. During his testimony, the 
following colloquy occurred: 

Senator JoHNSON of Texas. General Brad- 
ley, what is the approximate estimated size 
of our Armed Forces now in the European 
area? 

General BrapLey. Approximately 100,000. 
Ground troops, you are talking about? 

Senator JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

General BrapLey. Approximately 100,000. 

Senator JoHNsoN of Texas, In your opin- 
ion will 100,000 men be sufficient to supply 
the four divisions planned and the support 
necessary? 

General Brapiey. It will be an approxi- 
mate figure. The question of supporting 
units is one which will have to be worked 
out by General Eisenhower and his staff. It 
may be that some of the units which we nor- 
mally supply for our own integrated forces 
might be supplied by someone else in Europe. 
(Recorded hearings, p. 135.) 


On page 14 of the report of the Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services on the assignment of 
troops to Europe appears the following 
significant statement: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, after a careful 
review of the program, have recommended 
and the President has approved the sending 
of the four additional divisions to Europe to 
become part of the integrated forces. It is 
estimated that these four additional divi- 
sions, plus the required additional support- 
ing troops, will increase the number of 
United States troops in Europe by about 
100,000. 


Now Secretary of Defense Marshall 
tells us that it is expected that there will 
be 400,000 American troops, included in 
which General Marshall said later are 
60,000 Air Force personnel, in Europe 
next year, instead of the far smaller fig- 
ure given to the Senate when this matter 
was before us for consideration. 

As Representative Freperic R. CoupErRT, 
Jr., declared recently: 

Marshall-size divisions are evidently like 
accordions, to be made small when court- 
ing public approval of commitments, but to 
be expanded to any desired size when the 
troopships begin to move. 


The question to what extent ground 
troops should be sent to Europe without 
adequate air protection is a very seri- 
ous one. Members of Congress are 
gravely concerned about it. The Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know exactly 
how many of their sons are to be sent to 
the cockpit of Europe. They are entitled 
to have their own elected representatives 
in Congress decide this question. 

WAR WITHOUT THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution specifically gives the 
Congress power to declare war. In the 
Old World, wars have often been caused 
by trifling things, such as the length of 
a woman’s nose, the tap of a duchess’ 
fan, the whim of a king’s mistress, or a 
sailor’s missing ear. 

By placing the power to declare war in 
the hands of the elected representatives 
of the people, our founding fdthers 
meant to avoid letting the blood of Amer- 
icans be spilled to satisfy the whim of 
any one man or small group of men. 

A year ago, the President, on the mo- 
tion of Secretary Acheson, ordered Amer- 
ican boys into war in Korea without the 
consent of Congress. 

I objected in the Senate to this flout- 
ing of the Constitution. The reply of an 
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administration spokesman was: ‘This is 
only a police action.” Well, 80,000 
American casualties in Korea are heart- 
rending proof of the folly of this argu- 
ment. 

The available evidence shows that the 
American people strongly wish to return 
to government by the Constitution. They 
violently oppose permitting any one man 
or small group of inen—and that in- 
cludes Dean Acheson—to say when and 
where their sons shall lay down their 
lives. 

The amendment which I introduced 
on behalf of myself and other Senators 
to shut off aid to countries arming the 
Communists—including Red China— 
was designed to help bring the Korean 
war to a close as soon as possible. The 
Congress unanimously agreed that it 
does not make sense to give our friends 
abroad iron, steel, machine tools, and 
other strategic war materials, only to 
have them turn right around and sell 
the same items to the enemy, through 
Hong Kong and other ports of entry. 

Then what happened? The President 
suspended the operation of the amend- 
ment for 90 days. He disregarded the 
express intent of the Congress. As a 
result, the flood of war materials to the 
Reds goes on, virtually unchecked. I 
have no doubt that Mr. Acheson had his 
finger in the pie; I suspect that Mr. Tru- 
man’s favorite had much to do with the 
decision. ‘The expressed will of the 
elected representatives of the people 
was flagrantly disregarded. Since then, 
5,000 American boys have been killed or 
wounded in Korea by weapons fur- 
nished in part by ourselves, through our 
allies. 

I hope the President will change his 
attitude. His snap judgments are no 
substitute for decisions made by Con- 
gress after careful study, debate, and 
advice from the folks back home. He 
should know, in the words of a famous 
Greek statesman: 

Instead of looking on discussion as a 
stumbling block in the way of action, we 
think it an indispensable preliminary io 
any wise action at all. 


Government by whim and fancy is no 
substitute for government by the Con- 
stitution, 


NATURALIZATION OF FORMER CITIZENS 
WHO LOST THEIR’ CITIZENSHIP 
THROUGH VOTING IN ITALY 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 
400, Calendar No. 332. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEcIstATIve CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
400) to provide for the expeditious nat- 
uralization of former citizens of the 
United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a 
political election or in a plebiscite held 
in Italy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On a pre- 
vious occasion the House bill was con- 
sidered, the committee amendment was 
agreed to, the bill passed and later re- 
considered. Therefore, the question is 
on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether the Senator from 
New Mexico desires to make a state- 
ment at this time. I did not know he 
was now on the floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. I understand 
that the Senator from Nevada desires to 
make a statement. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; on this bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. By the 
time he concludes, I shall be ready to 
make a statement. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. President, on August 7, 1946, Pub- 
lic Law 614 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress was approved, which law provided 
for the expeditious naturalization of for- 
mer citizens of the United States who 
lost United States citizenship by voting 
in a political election in a country not 
at war with the United States during 
the Second World War. Under that act, 
which was an amendment to section 323 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 former cit- 
izens of the United States could regain 
their citizenship by taking the necessary 
oaths within 1 year of the date of the 
enactment of the law. Persons who had 
voted in a state which was at war with 
the United States during the Second 
World War were specitically excluded 
from the benefits of the act. Italy must 
be considered as such a state, at least 
until October 13, 1943, when she became 
an ally of the United States. There- 
fore, even though Italy was not at war 
with the United States after October 13, 
1943, any United States citizen who 
voted in Italy after that date could not 
take advantage of the repatriation bene- 
fits of the act of August 7, 1946, as could 
those who voted in countries not at war 
with the United States at any time dur- 
ing the Second World War. The com- 
mittee deems it only fair and equitable 
that these persons be also granted the 
same relief. 

Two elections were held in Italy sub- 
sequent to the cessation of hostilities in 
the Second World War. On June 2, 1946, 
there was an election to the constitu- 
tional assembly and a plebiscite offering 
to Italians a choice between a repub- 
lican and a monarchial form of govern- 
ment. On April 18, 1948, there was held 
an election to the first legislative as- 
sembly. 

Immediately following the cessation of 
hostilities in World War II, a great many 
United States citizens, both native-born 
and naturalized, of Italian ancestry, re- 
turned to Italy on visits and business. 
A number of United States citizens had 
been in Italy throughout the war years. 
With the first free elections in Italy in 
almost 25 years an intensive campaign to 
get out the vote was started. The Ital- 
ian Government, on March 12, 1946, is- 
sued an order which read, in part, as 
follows: 

The list of those who abstained from vot- 
ing in the election (June 2, 1946) of the 
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constituente (constitutional assembly) with- 
out a justified motive shall be exposed for 
the duration of one month in the city hall 
and, for the duration of a period of 5 years. 
The words “did not vote” shall be men- 
tioned on the certificate of good behavior 
of those who abstained from voting with- 
Out a justified motive. 


The above is an example of one of the 
legal pressures imposed. In addition to 
such legal pressures was the moral pres- 
sure imposed by friends and neighbors 
to make it clear that nonvoters would 
be classified as civic slackers. Commu- 
nist Party supporters use threats and co- 
ercion to force Italians to vote in the 
hope of gaining votes for Communist 
Par.y candidates. One of the strongest 
pressures emanated from the United 
States. Columnists and radio commen- 
tators set in motion a letter-writing cam- 
paign by Americans who had relatives 
in Italy. It is estimated that a million 
letters were sent from this country to 
friends and relatives in Italy urging them 
to vote in the Italian elections. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Iwill yield ina mo- 
ment. 

In the great majority of cases those 
American citizens who voted were un- 
aware of the fact that such voting would 
result in the loss of their United Siates 
citizenship. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I recall vividly the let- 
ters which were written by Americans 
to their friends and relatives in Italy. I 
can see nothing whatever wrong in that. 
I think what they had in mind was that 
the friends and relatives who were au- 
thorized by the Italian law to vote 
should exercise their franchise by vot- 
ing. But I do not believe that they had 
in mind the idea of instructing citizens 
of the United States who at that particu- 
lar time happened to be in Italy to vio- 
late the law. That is the only difference 
I can observe. 

I personally know of persons who were 
caught in the situation in Italy which 
the Senator from Nevada has so well de- 
scribed, and I feel that, in addition to 
those whom I personally know, there are 
in the same category possibly many 
thousands who should be protected. But 
the point I am trying to make is that we 
should differentiate between those who 
received the thousands of letters, which 
were sent in good faith to relatives and 
friends who, under the Italian law, were 
authorized to vote in Italy, on the one 
hand, and those who were in Italy visit- 
ing those same friends and relatives. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say to the 
Senator that those who wrote the letters 
from this country either did not know, 
or had no occasion to investigate and 
thus to obtain knowledge, that the law 
would disfranchise an American citizen 
who voted abroad. They were simply 
urging that all the votes be cast that 
were possible, so that a Republican form 
of government might be installed in 
Italy, as against a communistic form of 
government. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me a little further, 
as he knows, I have been objecting to the 
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consideration of this bill on the consent 

calendar. In view of its importance, and 
the fact that it could establish a prece- 
dent, I felt that it would require at least 
some discussion on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in order that everyone might under- 
stand it. 

Would the Senator from Nevada have 
any objection to an amendment to the 
bill which would provide that every per- 
son who makes application under the 
provisions of this law shall first pass a 
security test as to whether he had com- 
mitted a violation of the law, either in 
this country or elsewhere, which would 
make him ineligible? In other words, 
I would not want any Tom, Dick, or Har- 
ry, no matter whether he had been in- 
vestigated by the Kefauver committee 
or some other committee, or persons of 
an undesirable type, to become the bene- 
ficiaries of this proposed law. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In answer to the 
able Senator from New Mexico I may 
say that, if he will exclude the Kefauver 
committee, I shall probably assent to 
such an amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Iam using that only as 
an argument, and in order to get the at- 
tention of my good friend from Nevada. 
The point I am trying to make is that 
I do not want to deprive a single person, 
who, in good faith, was caught in this 
situation, of an opportunity to come to 
this country, particularly if he had pre- 
viously been a citizen. But I would not, 
on that account, wish to see others ad- 
mitted who were ineligible. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Iam entirely in ac- 
cord with the views expressed by the 
Senator. Based upon nry experience, I 
think we cannot go too far in protecting 
this country. I do not want people who 
really have no right to enter the United 
States to come in under one guise for 
some other reason. 

So far as I am personally concerned, 
I would be agreeable to the amendment 
which the Senator describes. I do not 
think too much screening can take place 
for the protection of American citizens. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not a fact that 
this proposed legislation is intended 
alone to affect persons who were ex- 
patriated only because of the fact that 
they voted in the Italian elections? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. If there is any other 
reason for expatriation, this proposed 
legislation does not touch it or affect it. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. I invite attention to 
page 3 of the report, and I refer to a let- 
ter addressed to the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. McCarran] by Peyton Ford, 
Assistant to the Attorney General, in 
the fourth paragraph of which he points 
out as follows: 

It is apparent that the instant bill is in- 
tended to permit the expeditious resump- 
tion of citizenship by former American citi- 
gens who lost nationality under section 401 
(e) of the Nationality Act, principally by 
reason of having voted in political elections 
in Italy on June 2, 1946, and April 18, 1948, 
It also seems clear that the bill is not in- 
tended to benefit individuals who may have 
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committed acts, other than voting, which 
would have resulted in loss of American 
citizenship under other provisions of the Na- 
tionality Act relating to loss of nationality. 


So this bill has only to do with those 
persons who were expatriated because of 
the fact that they voted; but if there are 
any other reasons for denying citizen- 
ship, those reasons still stand. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There may be 1 or 
there may be 50 or 60 persons who would 
come under the provisions of the bill 
who may have violated the law hereto- 
fore. 

Mr. PASTORE. That would be suf- 
ficient reason for not permitting them to 
avail themselves of citizenship. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What objection would 
there be to some provision for screening 
that type of person? 

Mr. PASTORE. In my opinion, it 
would be only surplusage, because it is 
already the law. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It may be the law, but 
we do not want that kind of people un- 
der any pretext. 

Mr. McMAHON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. It would seem to me 
that this bill is in the spirit of the new 
relationship which we have been de- 
veloping with Italy in the past few years. 
I like to think of it as a step in that 
process which we undoubtedly must take 
to bring about a revision of the Italian 
peace treaty, a treaty with whose provi- 
sions I certainly was never satisfied, and 
which, perhaps, in the light of hindsight 
it may be stated should never have been 
ratified in the terms in which it was 
written. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut voted for delay in consideration of 
it. Later he voted to ratify it as being 
the best of a bad choice. But it does 
seem to me that the importance of the 
move we are making should not be lost 
upon the world at large as indicating a 
different attitude toward the great Ital- 
ian Nation and people who are doing so 
much to bring about solidarity in the de- 
fense of a free world. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I understand, all 
this bill does is to permit the revesting of 
citizenship in those persons who voted 
in the municipal elections in Italy in 
1946 and 1948. It does not in any way 
condone any acts involving moral 
turpitude. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is entirely 
correct. If there is any other reason 
why they should not be reinstated to 
ciuizenship, this bill does not relieve 
them of that reason, 

Mr. LEHMAN, Is it not a fact that 
during those years we at least strongly 
urged Italians to vote against commu- 
nism and did everything we could to 
stimulate their opposition to it? 

Mr. McCARRAN, There was a propa- 
ganda carried on in this country, re- 
questing American citizens to write to 
their relatives in Italy and urge them 
to vote in the elections, 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does not the Senator 
from New York realize that suggesting 
to relatives in Italy that they vote 
against communism was somewhat simi- 
lar to a person in the city of Buffalo 
coming to vote in a municipal election 
in the city of New York? How would the 
Senator from New York like to have that 
happen. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am not condoning 
any acts which would make those per- 
sons ineligible for citizenship in this 
country. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But we are establish- 
ing a precedent for tolerating a viola- 
tion of law. We are establishing a prec- 
edent which may have bad consequences 
in the future. If it can be done here, 
it can be done in Germany or in Russia. 
I know that there is a great deal of 
merit to some of the individual cases 
involved, but what I do not like is to 
submit on the floor of the Senate that 
a violation of law, even by an innocent 
person, should be accepted for some par- 
ticular reason, opening the doors to 
many other similar cases in the future. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I cannot overlook the 
fact that perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons in this country wrote 
to relatives and friends in Italy urging 
them to vote against communism. Iam 
sure there were other Members of the 
Senate, in addition to myself, who did 
just that thing. We wrote the Italians 
to vote against communism and to exert 
every effort against it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But the Senator meant 
an Italian who was really an Italian, 
and not an American citizen. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I meant anyone 
who could vote in Italy should be urged 
to vote against communism. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I would advise them 
against communism any day. Not long 
ago there was an election investigation 
in Kansas City, Mo. Suppose I should 
suggest that a voter from precinct 36 
vote in precinct 18. No one would like 
that. It would call for a senatorial in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As a matter of fact, it 
does not involve very many persons, does 
it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not recall how 
many, but there are not very many in- 
volved. 

Mr. LANGER. I think it was stated 
before the committee that approximate- 
ly 3,000 persons were involved. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think the figure 
given was something of that nature. 

Provision in the measure for a 2-year 
period within which the beneficiaries 
may avail themselves of the privilege of 
repatriation is regarded as an ample al- 
lowance of time for this purpose. Bene- 
fits thereunder are precluded to those 
persons who have committed an act sub- 
sequent to voting in the specified elec- 
tions, which would of itself constitute an 
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act of expatriation. It is, however, the 
opinion of the committee that the state 
of being or remaining abroad because of 
inability to obtain documentation as a 
United States citizen should not be re- 
garded as constituting such an act. 

The best estimate is that between 
three and four thousand individuals 
have lost their citizenship by voting in 
the Italian elections. 

The committee has added a proviso 
which requires that individuals bene- 
fited by this bill take an oath that they 
have done nothing to promote the cause 
of communism. 

Mr. President, I hope, in all sincerity, 
in view of the fact that this matter has 
been before the committee a long time, 
was studied a long time by the commit- 
tee, has passed the House of Represent- 
atives and is now before this body for 
consideration, that the bill may be 
passed by the Senate at this time as it 
is presented, so that it will not have to 
go to conference. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in view 
of the statement made by the chairman 
of the committee, who is a fine lawyer, 
the statement made by the junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
who is another good lawyer, plus the 
statement made by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], who is an- 
other good lawyer, that we may be sure 


that the persons I have in mind will not’ 


be included or given the benefits of this 
bill, I shall not submit an amendment, 
but shall ask that the bill be passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the presen- 
tation and the remarks made in behalf 
of the bill by the distinguished Senator 
from the State of Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN]. Possibly there is no one in the 
Senate—and that is quite understand- 
able because I am of Italian ancestry— 
who was closer in spirit to and knew 
more of the enthusiasm that emanated 
from the United States at the time of 
the Italian elections in 1948, than the 
junior Senator from the State of Rhode 
Island. During that time I was hon- 
ored and privileged to be the Governor 
of the State of Rhode Island, and only 
because I was of Italian ancestry, I was 
asked to participate in the great cam- 
paign and program of letter writing by 
Americans in America to their friends 
and their relatives in Italy, urging them 
to vote against communism, which was 
on the march in Italy at that time. 

As we look in retrospect it is safe for 
me to say now that it was that letter 
writing which in all probability stopped 
the march of communism from invading 
the free countries of Western Europe. 

It may be asked, “How many persons 
may be involved?” We do not know 
what the plurality has to be in any elec- 
tion. It is said there are 4,000 persons 
in this particular category. If that elec- 
tion depended upon a plurality of 4,000, 
Italy might have been lost to the free- 
dom-loving people of the world. 

So I say to the Senate, regardless of 
the number of persons involved, the par- 
ticipation of those persons could have 
been crucial. 

Mr. President, I know of the efforts 
which were exerted in this country to 
have everyone of Italian ancestry write 


to people in Italy telling them of the 
blessings of freedoms in the United 
States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I may suggest to my 
good friend from Rhode Island that I 
also participated in that campaign, but 
I had in mind Italians in Italy, and not 
the ones who went from the United 
States and were in Italy at the time. As 
I said, I participated in that campaign. 
I am sure that many letters were written 
to Italy on instructions from me, not 
only by persons living in New Merico, but 
by persons over the entire country, be- 
cause I have many friends throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand that, 
but I wish to answer the remarks made 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico who said that, while the letter 
writing may have affected persons living 
in Italy, it did not affect those who were 
American citizens and influence them to 
vote in the elections. We made it 
abundantly clear at that time that it 
was absolutely necessary for commu- 
nism to be defeated and destroyed in 
Italy. I am not at all surprised that 
many recipients of the letters were in- 
fluenced to vote, first of all, because of 
the moral obligations involved, but. sec- 
ondly, because of the legal sanctions 
which were exerted at that time, be- 
cause, had they not voted, the stigma 
of not voting would have remained with 
them for 5 years. 

The situation was first, that parents 
might be separated from children; per- 
haps a wife voted and the husband did 
not vote, and therefore the wife could 
come back but the husband could not. 
The only thing the bill intends to do 
is to mete out equity and justice to per- 
sons who sincerely believed that they 
were helping the cause of America and 
were fighting communism by voting in 
that election. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I desire to compliment 
the Senator from Rhode Island on the 
statement he has just made, and to say 
that I believe he is entirely correct. I 
call attention to the fact that the same 
thing was done in Germany, and it was 
done at the request of the then Secre- 
tary of War, Robert Patterson. Within 
1 month, the month of October 1948, 
41,000,000 pounds of food and clothing 
were sent to the people of West Germany 
with personal letters asking them to 
be sure to get the people of West Ger- 
many to vote in behalf of the faction 
that was supported by the American 
Government. The situation in Italy was 
identical with that in West Germany. I 
repeat, I believe the Senator’s statement 
is absolutely correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. President, I am given to understand 
that the Communists at the elections 
have been using this situation against 
the freedom-loving people in Italy, be- 
cause they have been saying that Amer- 
ica has let these people down, that it 
coerced and encouraged them to par- 
ticipate in the elections to vote against 
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communism, and that now they are not 
coming to their aid. I do not mean to 
point that up as an important factor, 
but psychologically it is having an ei- 
fect. 

I am very much interested in the out- 
look of the people of Western Europe. I 
Say that passage of the bill would be a 
psychological stroke, to the advantage 
of the people of America and to the 
advantage of people who love freedom 
in every part of the world. 

Mr. President, I hope the bill will be 
passed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
have concluded and I yield the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well, let it go. 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. The Senator knows I 
am a new Member and possibly do not 
respond with the same ease as does the 
Senator from Nebraska. I did not mean 
to be discourteous. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that. 

Mr. BENTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. VWWHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield to both the 
Senator from Nebraska end the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island if they desire 
to have me yield to them. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wanted to ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island a question, 
but will not take the time now. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to say 
that I, too, appreciate the remarks which 
have been made, not only by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island but by other 
Senators. I appreciate the work done by 
the chairman of the committee on this 
bill. I am sure I am speaking the senti- 
ments of many Senators when I say that 
I hope the bill will be passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska to un- 
derstand that I was not endeavoring to 
be abrupt. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no. 
stand. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I am 
honored to join the distinguished junior 
Senator from Rhode Island iMr. Pas- 
TORE! and other Senators in support of 
House bill 400, with the amendment rec- 
ommended by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. I agree that the restora- 
tion of citizenship to those American 
citizens who voted in the Italian elec- 
tions of 1946 and 1948 will be added 
proof to the world of our belief in justice 
and fair play. 

The Senate has just listened to the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, which gave some 
of the background surrounding the Ital- 
ian elections and plebiscites. I had the 
honor at the time of the 1946 election 
of serving in the State Department as 
Assistant Secretary, and I well remem- 
ber the effort put forth by the State De- 
partment, through the Americans of 
Italian descent in the United States, 
through the Italian press in this coun- 
try and elsewhere, to marshal action on 
the part of our citizens of Italian descent 
in connection with their relatives and 
friends in Italy. Pressure was exerted 
and considerable money was spent in 
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this effort to get the Italian people to 
the polls. 

In the election and plebiscite of June 
2, 1946, the crucial issues of Italy’s con- 
stitution, the kind of delegates the Ital- 
ian people would send to their consti- 
tutional convention, coupled with the 
vital choice between the monarchial or 
the republican form of government, were 
before the Italian people. 

In April 1948, Mr. President, the issue 
was just as crucial. The Italian people 
had to elect their first legislative assem- 
bly since their liberation from fascism. 
All the world was then beginning to face 
up to the shape of the bitter, world- 
wide struggle between western democ- 
racy and Soviet totalitarianism. Most 
of the Italian people, who, for 25 years, 
had been held in a Fascist tyranny, were 
well aware what their fate would be if 
Communist attempts at domination 
were to prevail. 

Mr. President, few Americans realize 
the vicious campaigns waged by the 
Communists in Italy in order to win the 
elections of 1946 and 1948. The Com- 
munists threatened dire consequences to 
those Italians who did not support Com- 
munist candidates and Communist poli- 
cies. 

The Italian people knew that if a large 
vote could be obtained, democracy and 
republicanism in Italy could be achieved 
and protected. Their problem was to 
make sure that in the face of Commu- 
nist tactics and threats the vote came 
out, and that the great majority of the 
Italian people, who hate communism, 
went to the polls and expressed them- 
selves. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Communists even 
threatened to call a general strike all 
over Italy, did they not? 

Mr. BENTON. Such threats were a 
part of their tactics of terror and in- 
timidation. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Rhode Island has just pointed to the 
great effect of the letter-writing cam- 
paign from this country. He perhaps 
knows that in our Voice of America 
broadcasts beamed to the Italian people 
under my direction—because at that time 
I was responsible for these broadcasts— 
it was our Government’s policy to urge, 
plead, implore, persuade the Italian peo- 
ple to go to the polls. Premier De Gas- 
peri later hailed the role of the Voice of 
America in swelling the vote. 

I may say, if I properly understood the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, that, although he said there are 
4,000 people whose citizenship is at stake 
in the issue we are debating today, I 
know that he does not mean to imply 
that these efforts were not effective on 
a much wider scale—indeed, affecting 
tens of thousands, and perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands, who were reached 
not only by the Voice of America and by 
the letter-writing campaigns, but, in 
turn by the 4,000 people whose fate is at 
stake in this debate today. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON, I yield. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Is it not fair to make 
the deduction that inasmuch as those 
people were American citizens, and inas- 
much as the letters were going to Italy 
from America urging the people to par- 
ticipate in voting, naturally those people 
found themselves in Italy only because 
they had friends and relatives there? 
Had they abstained from voting only be- 
cause of the sanction which was being 
applied against them, urging that they 
must vote or be stigmatized for a period 
of 5 years, our campaign might have lost 
considerable impact in Italy if those peo- 
ple had not participated in the vote. 

Mr. BENTON. I agree, and that is a 
very important point in this debate. 

In those elections Italy refused to turn 
communistic. Today, because of those 
elections, Italy stands as an example of 
a country which is working out its prob- 
lems—and very grave, serious, and diffi- 
cult problems they are—by methods of 
freedom. When I was in Italy last year 
as a delegate to the UNESCO conference 
in Florence, and when I spoke before the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
Rome, I personally saw the fruits of 
those elections. 

I hope the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island will agree with me 
that the people of Italian descent who 
voted in the two Italian elections, even 
though they were American citizens, did 
not vote at that time with any remote 
idea that their votes would cost them 
their American citizenship. Perhaps the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran] 
can shed light on this subject. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. They had no idea 
that it would cost them their citizen- 
ship; nor did those who wrote the letters 
from here give it a thought. 

Mr. BENTON. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada, and congratulate him on 
the leadership he is taking in connection 
with the pending bill. 

It is fair to say—at least as applying 
to the Americans of Italian descent in my 
State of Connecticut—that their Ameri- 
can citizenship is even more dear to them 
than their pride in their Italian back- 
ground. Otherwise, they would not have 
come to the United States and become 
citizens. 

No, Mr. President. They voted not 
only to aid their beloved Italy in her 
death struggle with Soviet communism, 
but they voted also, as they saw it, to aid 
the United States and the entire world 
in the great current struggle against 
communism. They felt that they were 
truly in the forefront of the armies of 
democracy, fighting in a region which at 
that time seemed to be an ideological no 
man’s land, namely, the Mediterranean. 

Mr. President, I submit that there is 
little logic in appropriating millions of 
dollars for foreign information and prop- 
aganda, and billions of dollars for foreign 
economy and military aid, and not taking 
this simple step to protect the people who 
fought on the front line and inadvert- 
ently lost their citizenship by fighting 
communism at the ballot box. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I understand that 
the Senator has one or two speeches on 
other subjects. I wonder if, before he 
takes up another subject, he will let us 
have a vote on the bill? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes, I agree, my 
further comments will therefore not take 
more than 5 or 6 minutes longer. 

Mr. President, I am proud to support 
this bill. I feel strongly that American 
citizenship should be restored to these 
4,000 people who are affected by the bill. 
It is a right and a just action. They are 
Americans. Most of them are people 
who have lived here and have studied 
American ways and American principles. 
It is here in America that they have 
their first loyalties, their homes, their 
families, and their businesses. We can- 
not now turn our backs on these Ameri- 
cans. I urge passage of the bill. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


I hope the Senator from Nevada will 
agree that the comments I shall make 
in the next few minutes are germane to 
the bill we are now debating. My further 
comments deal with the problem of 
Soviet propaganda and our problem of 
meeting that propaganda throughout the 
world. Involved in the vote we are about 
to take on the question of the 4,000 
Americans of Italian descent is an im- 
portant facet of our propaganda war 
with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
interesting and informative piece from 
yesterday’s Sunday New York Times 
magazine section, entitled “Soviet En- 
cyclopedia: A to A,” written by Harry 
Schwartz. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Sovier ENcYcLoPeDla: A To A—THE Finst 
THREE VOLUMES REVEAL THE Great DtrFI- 
CULTIES IN MAKING ALL KNOWLEDGE FIT THE 
COMMUNIST PaRTY LINE 

(By Harry Schwartz) 

Soviet scholars have been furiously at work 
on a new edition of the official Soviet en- 
cyclopedia since 1949. Two years and five 
volumes later they have only got through the 
letter “A” and started on “B,” although 
racing against a deadline set for 1955. The 
reason, as indicated by translated extracts 
from these initial volumes, is the excruciat- 
ing task of making the sum of all wisdom toe 
the Communist party line. 

In the Soviet Union, “A” stands for any- 
thing the Kremlin happens to rule at the 
time. The encyclopedia’s first edition, which 
took a quarter century to compile, has been 
proscribed for “errors” resulting from the 
new look in Communist dogma. The old vol- 
umes also included embarrassing praise for 
many outstanding Bolsheviks who were 
purged from the Moscow scene since the pub- 
lication began in the mid-twenties. 

The current revisions contain many fas- 
winating items, e. g., traffic-snarled New 
Yorkers might be surprised to read that the 
development of the automobile in the United 
States has been “hindered by the oppressive 
railroad monopolies.” The extracts below 
include such data from the first three vol- 
umes of the new encyclopedia; they are re- 
produced in accordance with the Russian 
alphabet and spelling, which vary somewhat 
from that of English (Iowa, for instance un- 
der “A’’). Only these three volumes have 
reached this country so far, but they repre- 
sent the final authority to Soviet citizens 
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seeking the safe side of any argument touch- 
ing upon the defined subjects. 

“Abolitionism: Movement for removing 
Negro slavery arising at the end of the 
eighteenth century in the United States, 
France, and Great Britain and receiving its 
greatest development in the United States 
in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. * * * The best traditions of aboli- 
tionism are utilized by progressive demo- 
cratic forces fighting against the humanity- 
hating policies of the ruling circles of the 
United States. 

“Absolutism: Unlimited monarchy, a form 
of government in which complete supreme 
power belongs to an emperor, King, or czar. 

“Abstract art: One of the reflections of 
the reactionary ideology of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie, primarily the Americans, direct- 
ed against realistic and democratic tradi- 
tions in art. 

“Aviation records: The highest marks at- 
tained by flying machines for speed, nate, 
distance, and duration of flight. * * 
On July 1, 1949, the USSR stood in first 
place among the chief holders of aviation 
records. 

“Aviation: The Great Russian people con- 
tributed the leading elements in the history 
of world aviation, Russia is the birthplace 
of the aerostat, helicopter, and airplane, the 
motherland of aerodynamics. * * * The 
complex problem (of flying) was solved by 
the Russian builder and inventor A. F. 
Mozhaisky, who built the world’s first air- 
plane. 

“Automobile transport: In capitalist coun- 
tries the development of automobile trans- 
port is hindered by the oppressive railroad 
monopolies and the growing impoverishment 
of the workers. Automobile transport of 
capitalist countries, particularly the United 
States, is performed by passenger cars indi- 
vidually owned by the propertied parts of 
the population. 

“Aggression: The basic method of the 
foreign policies of imperialist states, the 
method of forcible redivision of the world. 

“Adler, Alfred: Reactionary Viennese 
idealistic psychopathologist, a student of 
Freud. * * * Adler’s psychopathology is 
a completely unscientific theory * * 
utilized psychological foundation of ne 
perialistic ideology. 

“Iowa: State in the Middle West of the 
United States. * * * Large capitalist 
farms provide the basic production. All 
farmers are in great debt to the banks, and 
farmers’ debts, even in the case of full own- 
ers, are more than 50 percent of the value 
of the farms. 

“Alaska: Under an agreement of March 30, 
1867, Russian possessions in North America 
were sold to the United States for $7,200,000 
(11,000,000 gold rubles). Part of this sum 
was spent for buying influential Members 
of Congress and the American press. * * * 
In the possession of the United States the 
area was at once opened up to predatory 
capitalism and to the violence of military 
forces. 

“American Federation of Labor: American 
trade-union organization uniting primarily 
the ‘working aristocracy’ and headed by a 
bought clique of reactionary leaders—the 
agents of imperialism in the labor movement 
of the United States of America. 

“American Legion: One of the largest mili- 
tarized Fascist organizations in the United 
States of America. * * * In,1934 the lead- 
ers of the American Legion tried to organize a 
Fascist revolution, subsidized by a number 
of financial corporations. * * * Mem- 
bers of trade unions are not accepted into 
the American Legion. * * * All forces 
of the American Legion are used for break- 

ing strikes, destroying progressive papers, 
lynching Negroes, attacking Communists 
and propagandizing for war against the 
Soviet Union. President Truman and a 
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series of other highly placed persons are 
Legion members. 

“Arctic: In the Soviet Arctic many large 
cities, ports and industrial centers * * * 
have been created. Near the cities centers 
of polar agriculture have been set up. 
* * * In the non-Soviet Arctic the 
native population—-Eskimos—leads a semi- 
natural hunting economy. Capitalist “civi- 
lization” brought the Eskimos only exploita- 
tion by traders, sickness and the route to 
extinction. * * * Unlike the U.S. S. R., 
whose work has been exclusively of a peace- 
ful arid economic nature, the North Ameri- 
can imperialists are trying to convert the 
Arctic into a platform for their aggression. 

“Associated Press: A United States infor- 
mation agency which is the mouthpiece for 
the magnates of American financial capital. 
* * * In the interests of the American 
imperialists and at their orders the Asso- 
ciated Press carries on an anti-Soviet cam- 
paign and propaganda for war against the 
U. S. S. R. and the people’s democracies. 

“Atheism: Godliness, a world outlook 
denying religious belief in supernatural 
forces, in God or gods. * * * In the 
history of class struggles atheism is the 
ideological weapon of advanced social classes 
attempting to subdue the old obsolete social, 
economic and political order. * * * The 
U. S. S. R. is the country of the atheistic 
world outlook. 

“Atlanta: City in the United States of 
America, capital of Georgia, largest city in the 
southeast United States. * * * Aregime 
of merciless racial discrimination has been 
set up for Negroes living in Atlanta. 

“Atlantic Pact: The North Atlantic 
agreement setting up an aggressive military 
alliance directed against the U. S. S. R., the 
people’s democracies, against the national 
freedom movements in colonial and depend- 
ent countries, and also against democratic 
forces in bourgeois countries. * * * Be- 
hind the military hubbub raised by the or- 
ganizers of the Atlantic Pact is hidden not 
strength but the weakness of these pretend- 
ers of world dominance. 

“Atom bomb: The destructive action of 
the atomic bomb takes place basically by 
igniting neighboring objectives and from 
the air wave going from the place of ex- 
ptosion; the action of the atomic bomb on 
solid structures located at some distance 
from the place of explosion is comparatively 
small. Thus there is no basis for American 
propaganda to maintain that the atomic 
bomb can replace other kinds of weapons 
and that it alone can decide the outcome 
of wars. 

“Attorney General: The head of the De- 
partment of Justice in the United States of 
America. * * * The Attorney General’s 
activities are determined by the class nature 
of the state, directed at guaranteeing the 
interests of the monopolists and suppressing 
the political activity of the workers. 

“Acheson, Dean Gooderham: Reactionary 
state official of the United States of America, 
* * * One of the chief inspirers of the 
armed American intervention against the 
Korean people in June 1950. Carries on the 
preparation of war against the Soviet 
Union.” 

Life moves swiftly in the Soviet Union 
and the line of the Communist Party 
changes. As a result, the first volume of 
the ‘new Soviet encyclopedia is already par- 
tially obsolescent. Issued before Stalin’s 
pronouncements on philology last year, its 
articles touching on this subject show the 
influence of the present heresy—i. e., the 
teachings of Academician Marl, which were 
then official policy. Similar changes in the 
future will undoubtedly doom this edition 
to the same heretical category as its prede- 
cessor. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, these 
quotations illustrate another facet of the 
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Soviet propaganda—and a terrifyinz 
facet it is. I shall read a sentence or so 
from two of the definitions in the article. 
These are trom the new Soviet encyclo- 
pedia: 

American Legion: One of the largest mili- 
tarized Fascist organizations in the United 
States of America. * * * In 1934 the 
leaders of the American Legion tried to or- 
ganize a Fascist revolution, subsidized by 
a number of financial corporations. * * * 
Members of trade-unions are not accepted 
into the American Legion— 


And so forth. Here is another defini- 
tion: 

Associated Press: A United States informa- 
tion agency, which is the mouthpiece for the 
magnates of American financial capital. 
* * * In the interests of the American 
imperialists and at their orders the Asso- 
ciated Press carries on an anti-Soviet cam- 
paign and propaganda for War against the 
U. S. S. R. and the people's democracies. 


These two illustrations show how, in 
this encyclopedia, we see the Soviet cor- 
ruption of history and science, the de- 
struction of the world’s greatest store- 
house, its storehouse of knowledge which 
has been painfully assembled through 
the ages, its destruction for the benefit 
of the political objectives of the rulers 
of the Kremlin. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
parallel article, further illustrating this 
same point, entitled “Soviet Teachers 
Build Hate for United States,” published 
in today’s New York Times. This story 
points out that— 


In contrast to the line of the new peace of- 
fensive, the Soviet Union's teachers of Amer- 
ican history are picturing the United States 
as an imperialistic power ruled by Fascist 
terrorism that has unleashed a bloody war in 
Korea and is now preparing for an attack on 
Russia and Communist China. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Sovier’s TEACHERS Buttp Hate For UNITED 
StraTtes—New GuIpE ORDERS A COURSE ON 
PREDATORY TENDENCIES OF AMERICAN IMPE- 
RIALISM 


WasHINcTON, August 5.—In contrast to the 
line of the new peace offensive the Soviet 
Union's teachers of American history are pic- 
turing the United States as an imperialist 
power ruled by Fascist terrorism that has 
unleashed a bloody war in Korea and is now 
preparing for an attack on Russia and Com- 
munist China. 

The May-June 1951, issue of Teaching His- 
tory, promotes hate, fear, and contempt of 
the United States, despite the articles in 
News, the new English-language Soviet mag- 
azine, purporting to show the bonds of tra- 
ditional friendship between the two coun- 
tries. 

The party line for teachers, who are in a 
position +o influence the whole next gen- 
eration of Soviet citizens, has set down a’ 
series of rules for ninth grade instructors 
to show the special aggressiveness and pred- 
atory tendencies of American imperialism. 

Five lessons on “the United States in the 
late nineteenth and twentieth centuries” 
enable the instructors to give their stu- 
dents the opportunity of “understanding 
why the United States of America has been 
turned into the chief country of capitalism 
and now heads the anti-democratic camp of 
international reaction and is the instigator 
of new wars.” 
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CALL CONSTITUTION UNDEMOCRATIC 


Gone are the days apparently when Rus- 
sian children were taught the lessons of the 
American Revolution. The teacher is now 
shown, and advised to teach, that “Ameri- 
can democracy was democracy for the rich 
and the 1787 Constitution was anti-demo- 
cratic.” 

“At the end of the nineteenth century 
the antipopular character of the political 
system which existed in the country in- 
creased still more,” the guide says. “The 
American monopolies took over control of 
the state apparatus. The President, the 
Government, Congress, the apparatus of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties became 
instruments of political domination for the 
financial oligarchy.” 

Lest there be any idea that in the United 
States the two-party system is more demo- 
cratic than the Soviet system, in which the 
citizen as allowed to vote for one candi- 
date—the party's—the teaching guide says 
that the Democratic and Republican Parties 
are in a conspiracy to suppress the workers. 


SEE DECEPTION OF MASSES 


The instructions continue: 

“It is necessary to show that with the de- 
velopment of capitalism in the United 
States of America, the difference between 
both parties is effaced more and more. Thus 
the teacher is to conclude as follows: 

“The two-party system in the United 
States, firstly, constitutes part of the bour- 
geois state machine together with the Army, 
the police, the prisons, officialdom, etc. 
* * * Secondly, that this system provides 
for the deception of the masses, that is, giv- 
ing a semblance of democracy and an elec- 
toral struggle. * * * Thirdly, the system 
of two parties impedes the creation of an in- 
dependent party of the working people, 
headed by the working class.” 

The instructions, with more hope than in- 
formration, then refer to the “growth of the 
class-consciousness of the proletariat and of 
the strengthening of its vanguard—the Com- 
munist Party.” 

Closing on an interpretation of United 
States foreign policy, the guidebook states 
that “plans for world domination” were 
hatched by the United States, Britain, and 
Germany at the end of the last century. 


Mr. BENTON. Finally, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a story by Drew Middle- 
ton, also in this morning’s New York 
Times. The story is headed “Berlin 
youth rally whipped into frenzy against 
the United States.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BERLIN YOUTH RALLY WHIPPED INTO FRENZY 
AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


(By Drew Middleton) 


BERLIN, August 5.—Whipped into frenzy by 
bands, oratory, and mass participation in a 
spectacular demons¢ration, 100,000 young 
men and women from many parts of the 
world pledged allegiance to Soviet Premier 
Stalin and enmity to the United States at 
the openirg of the world festival of youth 
and students for peace today. 

N. A. Michailov, general secretary of the 
Soviet Union’s League of Communist Youth 
(Komsomol), was cheered violently in Walter 
Ulbricht Stadium when he declared that 
“the belief of the Soviet Union in the victory 
of the Korean people over the United States 
imperialist aggressors is unshakable.” 

There was another roar of approval when 
Wilhelm Pieck, president of the Communist 
East German state, declared that the world 
situation was exceptionally serious and that 
the United States and Britain have not given 
> their war plans despite their defeat in 
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But it was the fanatic enthusiasm that the 
young people exhibited that was terrifying 
to western onlookers. Here were stolid Rus- 
sians, tweedy Scots, uniformed Chinese and 
North Koreans, and gay Rumanians all fused 
by frenzy into a unanimity of belief. 

Tonight strolling the streets of western 
Berlin, watching the dancing in the squares 
of the Soviet sector or idling on the street 
corners, they seemed almost apathetic. 

But this afternoon, in the big stadium, 
with the crudely colored flags of the nations 
dancing in the wind, there was evoked a 
united spirit of contempt for the nited 
States and for western civilization that 
struck western observers as far more dan- 
gerous in the long run than any number of 
Soviet armored divisions. 

There were six United States marchers 
among the 25,000 in the parade represent- 
ing more than 60 nations, including the Re- 
publics of the Soviet Union, who marched 
into the newly built stadium in East Berlin. 

The Americans were shepherded by five 
German plain-clothes men who kept report- 
ers away. 

The United States contingent marched 
under a banner declaring that “American 
youth joins hands with the youth of the 
world,” and later, speaking over the public 
address system, one of its members whose 
name is given out by the Communists as Miss 
Frances Damon, paid the inevitable tribute 
of all the guests to Russian policv. 


SHADOW OF FASCISM ON UNITED STATES 


“We send greetings to heroic Korea and 
to our brothers and sisters of the Soviet 
Union, Communist China, and the people’s 
democracies,” she said. What Miss Damon 
called the shadow of fascism falling across 
the United States prevented, she declared, 
singer Paul Robeson and novelist Howard 
Fast from attending the festival. 

Both Miss Damon and another of the 
United States marchers, a tall, slender, dark- 
haired youth, Halsted Holman, are familiar 
perpetrators of Communist propaganda in 
Germany. 

Mr. Holman has appeared at press confer- 
ences held by Gerhart Eisler, propaganda 
chief for the East German Government, in 
an attempt to demonstrate the unity of 
Communist and United States youth for 
peace. 

That word emerged with a new meaning 
from the demonstration. Peace, according 
to the speakers, marching singers and ban- 
ners with their slogans, is something in- 
extricably connected with the objectives of 
Soviet foreign policy. 

“We must be strong, comrades, we must 
be prepared to fight for peace,” ran one of the 
German marching songs and there was un- 
questioning obedience to the idea that Rus- 
sian military might and peace were indi- 
visible. 

According to Herr Pieck, peace is also a 
world conference of the Big Five powers, 
the Soviet Union, Red China, the United 
States, Britain, and France. He said such a 
conference would settle the world’s problems. 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PARTICIPATE 


About 500,000 participants in the festival 
now have reached East Berlin, according to 
its Communist sponsors. This is a quarter 
of the 2,000,000 who are expected to visit the 
Soviet sector before the festival ends on 
August 15. 

There were about 100,000 young persons in 
and around the newly constructed stadium 
for the opening ceremony and probably there 
will be twice as many on hand for next Sun- 
day's great peace day demonstration. 

Of those who paraded into the stadium, 
25,000 were national delegations. They made 
@ brave show in national costumes with flags 
of their nations at the head of each con- 
tingent. 

In addition to the flag there was also a 
large sign in English to identify the nation- 
ality of the marchers, 
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France provided the largest of the West- 
ern European delegations, about 2,000 
marchers, and there were approximately 
1,500 Italians on hand. 

Their apparel was drah compared to that 
of husky Russians, the cheerful Poles, or 
even the Albanians. 

WEST LEADERS PILLORIED 

Each contingent bore banners and in some 
cases large cartoons pillorying western 
leaders. President Truman’s picture, for in- 
stance, was set next to a gallows erected on 
a wasteland, and Winston Churchill's face 
gazed out from the wreckage of a bombed 
city. 

There was a great picture of Premier Sta- 
lin rising above the heads of each group and, 
to accompany it, another large picture of 
each country’s Communist leader. 


Mr. BENTON. This third story is the 
most terrifying. As Mr. Middleton 
points out, in yesterday’s meeting, 
“there was evoked a united spirit of con- 
tempt for the United States and for 
western civilization that struck western 
observers as far more dangerous in the 
long run than any number of Soviet ar- 
mored divisions.” 

Mr. John J. McCloy, our High Com- 
missioner for Germany, when he was 
here recently as my guest at luncheon, 
told me and other Senators who were 
also guests that the progress of the 
Communist propaganda with the youth 
groups in Eastern Germany was to him 
the most terrifying aspect of all the 
Soviet propaganda in Germany. He es- 
timated that the U. S. S. R. is putting 
$200,000,000 annually into the youth 
campaign centering in Eastern Ger- 
many. He concedes frankly that great 
progress is being made by the Soviet 
leaders. Mr. Middleton’s article bears 
this out. 

Think of it, Mr. President—$200,000,- 
000 being spent by the Soviet Govern- 
ment on this one narrow facet of its 
propaganda war. Yet recently the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives cut the proposed appro- 
priation for our information and cul- 
tural program in the State Depart- 
ment—an appropriation to cover the 
entire world—from $115,000,000 to $85,- 
00 ),090. 

We in the United States are, indeed, 
sadly out of balance, and I hope the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada, who 
is here todey and who is carrying such 
great responsibility as chairman of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in charge of the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of State, which bill is now before the 
Senate committee, will also read the New 
York Times story on the front page of 
this morning, by Mr. A. H. Raskin, stat- 
ing that deliveries of war material in the 
United States are slated to be at the 
rate of a billion dollars a week within 
the next year. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
the folly of this lack of proportion and 
lack of perspective—a billion a week for 
armament deliveries and less than $2,- 
000,000 a week for the promotion of those 
ideas, without which all our military 
power cannot ultimately prevail. 

I again call on the Senate to take an 
interest not only in the bill providing 
appropriations for the Voice of America 
and kindred activities, which will shortly 
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be before the Senate, but also in 
my Senate resolution, Senate Resolution 
74, which has been referred to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
which calls for an investigation into 
the effectiveness of the information and 
cultural program in the State Depart- 
ment, and as to how best it can be or- 
ganized better to play the great role 
which it must play if we are successfully 
to combat the Russian propaganda and 
to serve the cause of world peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 400) was passed. 


THE DEFENSE HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, defense 
housing is rapidly shaping up as the dis- 
grace of the Nation’s defense program. 
A year after the shooting in Korea, only 
500 permanent homes for defense work- 
ers in new industrial areas actually were 
started. 

A sound defense housing program is 
vital to the country’s welfare. The prob- 
lem is not unique to Pennsylvania. It 
affects, in varying degrees, most indus- 
trial States of the Union. But a specif- 
ically urgent point in case does exist in 
Pennsylvania, and that case demands 
immediate and realistic action. I am 
speaking of the eastern part of my 
State, in historic Bucks County, on the 
western shore of the Delaware River, op- 
posite Trenton, N. J. There, within 12 
months, the biggest single integrated 
steel plant ever constructed will begin 
producing steel to strengthen our defense 
machine. This plant, the Fairless Works 
of United States Steel, will require an 
initial working force of 6,000 men. 

Everyone who knows the history of 
basic steel production is fully aware that 
fabricating and processing plants are 
drawn to steel production centers. 
Other industries are coming to Bucks 
County, and those already located there 
are now launched on expansion pro- 
grams for defense production. 

The Pennsylvania Economy League, in 
a survey on immediate water needs for 
the area, estimates that the local popu- 
lation will be increased by more than 
30,000. 

Today the area is primarily rural. It 
has no existing labor surplus, no hous- 
ing surplus. Bucks County has been a 
famous farming section for generations. 
The lower portion of the county is now 
undergoing a great and rapid change. 
The impact of heavy industry upon it 
will be powerful and permanent. An- 
other Pittsburgh is being born. 

Is it any wonder that the people of 
these communities are alarmed at what 
form these changes will take? The 
question foremost in their minds is this: 
Will it. develop into a fine suburban area 
of orderly, well-planned, livable com- 
munities? Or will it follow the tragic 
pattern of other hastily constructed 
boom towns? 

Are the swarms of trailer camps, tem- 
porary shacks, and broken-down bar- 
racks that marked so many similar de- 
velopments in World War II inevitable in 
lovely Bucks County? Will they arise as 
temporary shelter and then remain as 
permanent eyesores to create the slums 
of tomorrow, as they are doing in other 
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defense-born towns of the Nation? I say 
it does not have to happen again, and 
again, and again. Yet it is happening, 
despite the lessons learned from the last 
war. 

A careful study of the problem in the 
July 1951 issue of Architectural Forum, 
the Magazine of Building, titled “De- 
fense Housing Fiasco,” reports that not 
a single permanent housing unit was un- 
der construction last month under the 
Government’s defense housing program 
at the H-bomb plant site on the Savan- 
nah River. Meanwhile, 39 trailer camps 
pockmark the area to house construc- 
tion workers, and trailermen boast that 
10,000 trailers will roll into Aiken County 
before construction ends. 

The lower Bucks County area faces 
the same dangerous situation because it 
has not yet been declared a critical de- 
fense area for housing purposes. And 
that, despite the fact that the steel plant 
will be in full operation within a year, 
and that other industries will be hiring— 
or attempting to hire—thousands of ad- 
ditional workers in the area. 

A critical defense area designation, 
under the restrictions and controls cure 
rently governing the housing industry, 
is the first step that must be taken if a 
decent community development is to 
take place. I demand that this desig- 
nation be authorized before any more 
time is lost. 

Homes for workers, and communities 
to provide them with a decent standard 
of living, cannot be legislated or regu- 
lated into existence overnight. If the 
planning boards, the local governments 
and builders were to begin right today 
they would face a tremendous task to 
produce decent shelter for new workers 
by a year from today. None of this 
planning can go forward until the initial 
step is taken—and that will be the des- 
ignation of lower Bucks County as a crit- 
ical defense area. 

There is another and equally impor- 
tant consideration. When that initial 
step is taken, it must be a full stride that 
looks ahead 2 or 3 years to the area’s 
housing needs of the future. Only with 
such thinking can orderly and economic 
and sensible planning be achieved. The 
designation, which specifies the number 
of housing units to be programed must 
be a broad and foreward thinking one. 
No one can plan if it is to be on a piece- 
meal basis. 

It must not be on the niggardly basis 
that is hamstringing the private building 
industry at the H-bomb site in South 
Carolina—a program that has produced 
no permanent housing in more than 3 
months despite the fact that the bomb 
factory will need a permanent working 
population of 10,000 employees who must 
have a place to live. 

Lower Bucks County is the most prom- 
ising industrial development in the Na- 
tion. Thousands of industrial workers 
will be living there 2 or 3 years from 
now who are not there today. Other 
thousands will be living beside them, to 
service their needs. 

Will these Pennsylvanians be swarm- 
ing through a welter of shacks and tour- 
ist camps and reconverted barracks that 
will ruin real-estate values and the lives 
oi those living in them? 
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“Designate sparingly” appears to be 
the watchword of the critical defense 
areas committee today. That watch- 
word is breeding new slums, new incu- 
bators of disease. 

Many people are suspicious that the 
administration’s policy deliberately at- 
tempts to hamper and freeze out private 
capital from doing what it is completely 
ready and capable of doing—building 
good homes and the good communities at 
prices that people can afford to pay, 
and at the time those facilities are 
needed. 

How can such a policy exist in a free- 
enterprise country? The reason is that 
those people who espouse the principles 
of public housing—housing built and 
operated by the Government, at the tax- 
payer’s expense—will then be able to 
say, “private industry has failed; pub- 
lic housing is the only solution.” 

They will then come to Congress and 
ask for millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money to do what private capital 
is willing to do at this very moment. 

Why has Bucks County not been de- 
clared a critical defense area a whole 
year after United States Steel announced 
its plans to build there? Why must 
housing commitments be programed on 
a too-little-and-too-late policy in de- 
fense area after defense area? 

If such deliberate sabotage of the op- 
portunity to create a beautiful and or- 
derly suburban area in lower Bucks 
County is perpetuated, those responsible 
will have to answer to the people who will 
have to live in the shacks and trailer 
camps of tomorrow’s slums. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1246) to amend certain laws relating 
to the submission of postmasters’ ac- 
counts under oath, and for other pur- 
poses. 

PER CAPITA TAXES TO UTE INDIANS 


Mr. McCARRAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. For what purpose? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I desire to make a 
motion that the Senate proceed to con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 567, House 
bill 3795. Then the Senator can take 
the floor. The bill, which was reported 
from the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, provides for the use of 
the tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, 
to authorize a per capita payment out of 
such funds, to provide for the division 
of certain tribal funds with the South- 
ern Utes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
now proceed to the consideration of this 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). The clerk will state 
the bill by title. 

The Cuter CierK. A bill (H. R. 3795) 
to provide for the use of the tribal funds 
of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah 
and Ouray Reservation, to authorize a 
per capita payment out of such funds, to 
provide for the division of certain tribal 
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funds with the Southern Utes, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments. 

Mr. McCARRAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Ne- 
vada will yield for a question, before he 
begins his speech. I should like to know 
whether my understanding is correct, 
namely, that an amendment which may 
be offered will be acceptable or will there 
still have to be a full-dress debate on the 
bill on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That will depend 
upon developments. I have discussed 
with the Senator from Nevada and the 
Senator from Utah a proposed amend- 
ment, and it may be that a satisfactory 
adjustment may be made. 

Mr. VHERRY. I thank the Senator. 


THE GLOBAL PROPAGANDA WAR AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past 2 months the Appropriations 
Subcommittee of which I have the honor 
to be chairman—the Subcommittee on 
State, Justice, Commerce and the Judi- 
ciary—has heard a great deal of testi- 
mony bearing on the question of the 
global propaganda war into which we 
have been forced and the various psy- 
chological warfare problems’ which 
necessarily arise in that connection. The 
committee particularly was interested in 
the effectiveness of what we are doing, 
and what must be done in this field. 

In addition to the really exhaustive ap- 
propriations hearings on this subject, 
members of my appropriations subcom- 
mittee have also attended, by invitation, 
executive hearings of the Senate internal 
Security Subcommittee. 

Not only have I listened to all this tes- 
timoay, Mr. President, but I have at- 
tempted to evaluate it. My evaluation 
has pointed toward certain conclusions 
with respect to what we are doing and 
what we should be doing, and what we 
are not doing and what we should not 
be doing; and I feel so strongly impelled 
toward these conclusions, and I am so 
confident in my own mind that they are 
supported by the evidence and by the 
facts, that I believe it is my duty to com- 
municate them to the Senate. 

Effective propaganda, Mr. President, 
is inseparable from effective national pol- 
icy. 

If the official policies of the demo- 
cratic nations, and especially the United 
States, remain hesitant and confused, we 
can convey only a sense of our weakness 
and moral jitters. Under those circum- 
stances the enlargement of facilities for 
transmitting olr message can even prove 
harmful, for the message itself may be 
defective. In the struggle for the mind 
and soul of mankind, sheer quantity is no 
substitute for quality. 

In using the term propaganda, I mean 
to use that term in its broadest implica- 
tions. In this sense, propaganda not only 
includes the spoken and printed word— 
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through radio, the press, leaflets—but 
also includes the impact of action. 

Words and deeds must be part of a 
single and consistent picture. Verbal 
attacks on communism and the Soviet 
regimes sound hollow as long as we act 
on the wishful-thinking assumption that 
somehow an accommodation can be 
found between the ideologies of freedom 
and of totalitarianism. 

Our anti-Communist zeal will continue 
to be discounted as hypocrisy so long as 
we do business with Red areas, and try to 
placate the Kremlin in our diplomacy, 
and weakly tolerate infiltration of our 
own institutions by Moscow's agents. 

In short, we cannot hope to win the 
global propaganda war until we face the 
reality that it is a war. 

Having accepted that premise, we shall 
gear for victory, rather than stalemate; 
we shall throw off all inhibitions in using 
the most effective weapons and tech- 
niques of a thought offensive, including 
subversion and infiltration of the enemy 
strongholds. 

At present, Moscow has the advantage 
of fighting with both hands, while our 
hands are tied behind our backs by pro- 
tocol, strict legalisms, and desire for 
appeasement. 

Against an adversary who recognizes 
no rules, we cannot afford to play the 
game according to Hoyle and Emily Post. 

We must free ourselves from the lin- 
gering illusions that we can placate or 
buy off the Kremlin gang. Indeed, we 
must renounce compromise with evil, not 
only because it is not possible, not only 
because it is morally unthinkable, but 
also because the very willingness to ac- 
cept such compromise will immeasurably 
injure our chances for victory. 

The time has passed, long ago, for 
treading softly in fear of “offending 
Stalin” or arousing his distrust. 

Our moral attitude must be made clear 
and simple. We abhor Red fascism and 
are determined to work with all freedom- 
loving peoples—inside and outside the 
Soviet orbit—to abolish it on this planet. 
We look upon the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet-occupied areas as 
victims of that sinister power system— 
and therefore our allies. We speak not 
only to them but for them. 

From such an attitude will flow policies 
and deeds which the world, in particular 
the part of the world behind iron cur- 
tains, will understand and support. 

For some time, Mr. President, Ameri- 
can propaganda against communism was 
foredoomed because it was geared to 
appeasement of the enemy. In effect, 
be begged the Kremlin to come to terms 
on a live-and-let-live basis. To the 
hundreds of millions of people in the 
communist sphere who hope and pray 
for relief from the yoke of serfdom, 
this amounted to a betrayal—an attempt 
to buy off the despots at the expense of 
their helpless victims. 

The slogan of the time, that “Stalin 
must be stopped,” was considered deeply 
immoral. It was understood to mean 
that we were content to let Stalin hold 
what he had grabbed, if only he agreed 
not to grab any more. To a Pole or 
Czech, or even a Soviet Russian, who 
knew that his only ray of hope must 
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come from the west if it came at all, that 
implied that America was abandoning 
him to his fate. 

The idea of “containing” Soviet Russia, 
or merely preventing its further expan- 
sion, was futile, propagandawise, for 
the same reason. It not only condemned 
to eternal enslavement the population 
already subjugated, but it gave all the 
non-Soviet nations bordering on Russia 
the feeling of being buffers between two 
great powers. 

Our propaganda of the word and the 
deed will begin to bring results as soon 
as it is geared to a simple and coura- 
geous goal: The overthrow cf the Soviet 
dictatorship by all means at our dis- 
posal, in concert with the subjects of 
that dictatorship. 

In place of policies of appeasement or 
containment, our propaganda must hon- 
estly project a policy of liberation: lib- 
eration of the peoples in the Soviet 
sphere from their hated rulers; libera- 
tion of the whole human race from the 
constant menace of an atomic war. 

The masses of the people—Russians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Chinese, Czech, or 
any other country one might care to 
name—do not want war any more than 
we do. They should be made to under- 
stand that there is only one sure way to 
head off a world conflict and to guaran- 
tee peace, and that is the overthrow of 
the Soviet regime with its extensions 
into other countries. 

The revolutionary movement against 
czarism drew inspiration from the 
knowledge that it had the sympathy and 
moral support of the outside world. 
Stalin’s enemies, by contrast, have the 
feeling that they have been abandoned. 
The Kremlin intensifies this feeling by 
parading before their eyes delegations 
of “friends of the Soviet Union” from 
other countries; by playing up the ex- 
tent of Stalin’s fifth column support 
outside Russia. 

To counteract this our own propa- 
ganda must tell the victims of commu- 
nism that we know their sufferings and 
comprehend their yearnings for libera- 
tion; that we do not blame the Russian 
people for the crimes of their Govern- 
ment; that credit for Russia’s glorious 
war record belongs to its population, not 
to the Communist minority; that our 
concern for human rights and decencies 
does not stop short at the iron curtain 
but encompasses all people, especially 
those in the U. S. S. R. and its satellite 
States. 

But our propaganda must be in terms 
of deeds as well as words, for mere state- 
ments along the lines I have mentioned 
will not be believed; they will be dis- 
counted as double talk unless they are 
backed up by official actions such as: 

Breaking of diplomatic and commer- 
cial relations with all Communist 
countries; 

Expulsion of the Kremlin Govern- 
ment and its puppets from all decent 
democratic society, including the United 
Nations; 

Formal condemnation of the Soviet 
rulers for a long array of specific crimes 
against humanity: forced labor, police 
terror, genocide, aggressions against 
neighbors, denial of elementary civil 
rights, and many more; 
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Maximum support for underground 
insurgent groups inside the Communist 
sphere of control; 

Open and effective cooperation with 
the hundreds of thousands of fugitives 
from communism now living miserably 
in Western Europe and on the fringes 
of the Asian Continent. 

We cannot know whether an active 
program of liberation of this type will be 
completely successful in exploding the 
Soviet system of power. But we can, I 
tLink, be sure that at the worst such a 
program will operate to weaken the So- 
viet set-up. It will win time for the 
free world, since the politburo will hesi- 
tate to provoke a show-down when its 
domestic situation is uncertain. Should 
a show-down come, notwithstanding the 
program, our having been engaged in 
such an active program of liberation will 
assure us of ardent “democratic fifth 
columns” in the Soviet sphere many 
times larger than Stalin’s fifth col- 
umns in the democratic world. 

Most important of all, such an ap- 
proach will switch the “thought war” 
on our side from the present defensive 
to the offensive. It will give our side the 
revolutionary initiative, now a monopoly 
of the Kremlin. We shall no longer be 
mired in a policy of propagating the 
status quo, but we shall be uplifted by 
dedication to the generation of a revolu- 
tion against the powers of medieval 
darkness now ruling over one-third of 
the human race. In psychological war, 
as in military war, defensive strategy 
never brings victory. 

Now let me expand a little on a 
thought I have already advanced. 

Our propaganda will be wasted effort 
unless it makes a clear distinction be- 
tween Russia and the Soviet Union; be- 
tween the subjects and their masters. 

The state of mind of the peoples under 
Soviet rule is not the conundrum it is 
generally supposed to be. Thousands of 
highly intelligent Soviet citizens, raised 
under the system and fresh from the 
experience, are now in Germany and 
France and even in the United States. 
Though their views on politics and the 
future of their country differ widely, they 
are unanimous in their judgment that 
the vast majority of Stalin’s subjects are 
bitterly, sullenly opposed to his regime. 

This applies not only to the over- 
whelming mass of peasants, still hoping 
to regain their land; not only to workers 
and intellectuals restive under police 
terror and poverty. It applies also, and 
perhaps especially, to the new upper 
classes. Discontent is rife in the ranks 
of Communists who have all repeatedly 
been through the wringer of purges; in 
the Red army, thousands of whose offi- 
cers and soldiers have deserted; even to 
some extent in the secret service ranks, 
fed up on blood and hatred. 

The judgment of recent escapees from 
Russia is confirmed by most foreigners 
who have observed the Soviet scene. 
Some time ago Edmund Stevens of the 
Christian Science Monitor won a Pulitzer 
award for a series of articles on Inside 
Russia. The series ended with a warn- 
ing that we shall fail, as Hitler failed, if 
we do not differentiate between the 
ruling minority and the Russian peoples. 


In Russia, he wrote, discontent is wide- 
spread, though most of it is passive and 
hopeless. 

The task of a constructive propaganda 
drive is to make those passive emotions 
active. 

Because it did not fit into the Alllied 
propaganda pattern, the world was not 
told of the extent to which the Russians 
at first welcomed the German invaders 
as liberators. That was how Hitler was 
able to gather in 5,000,000 prisoners in 
the first 6 months. But the Russians 
turned against the invaders when they 
realized that Hitler was no improvement 
on Stalin. 

The Kremlin itself, in fact, admitted 
that its 25 years of indoctrination had 
been a failure. For in the hour of peril 
in 1941 it dropped its Communist slogans 
and reverted to the pre-1917 appeals to 
patriotism and the motherland. It 
acted to placate the people by restoring 
some religious freedom and promising 
that a new life—meaning the old life be- 
fore the Bolsheviks took over—would be 
the reward of victory. 

More than a million Russians entered 
the ranks of the German armies, willing 
to use the Devil to get rid of the Com- 
munist. The Vlassov movement—a 
patriotically Russian army of some 
250,000—was the only substantial force 
Hitler could mobilize among the con- 
quered people. Vlassov officers now in 
America say that they received nearly 
2,000,000 applications from Russians 
eager to fight against Stalin, but that 
the Nazis deliberately kept the Vlassov 
army small. 

When the war ended victoriously for 
the Soviets, about half a million typical 
Russians—ranging from peasants and 
workers to important Communists— 
chose not to go back home. They were 
in effect voting against the Soviet set-up. 
And they were not refugees in the old 
sense, but people who happened to find 
themselves outside their country by ac- 
cident, as slave laborers and prisoners of 
war. They had not run away, but sim- 
ply refused to return. The old refugees 
were not typical of the whole population. 
These new nonreturners represent a 
true cross section of their people. 

My point is that the masses of the 
U. S. S. R. and its satellite nations are 
our allies. They represent our secret 
weapon in the global propaganda war— 
provided we follow bold policies of lib- 
eration. 

After VJ-day we surrendered the ini- 
tiative, and Moscow seized it and has 
held it. The pattern has been one of 
action and reaction. Our adversary has 
been doing all the leading, while we have 
been content to counter. The Kremlin 
provoked a Berlin crisis and we reacted 
with an airlift. It started war in 
Greece; we answered with the Truman 
doctrine. It unleashed aggression in 
Korea; we decided to meet the challenge. 

W can hope to win the propaganda 
contest only if we seize the initiative. 
We must provoke situations that will 
oblige the Kremlin to defend itself. And 

we are not without possibilities in this 
respect. Stirring up revolts in puppet 
areas is feasible. Though we may not 
like the politics and economics of all who 
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oppose Stalin, we must recognize that the 
spread of anti-Stalinism in the ruling 
groups of the Communist world weakens 
Stalin and gives him internal problems 
to keep him busy; we should therefore 
exploit such situations where we can. 

Where Soviet troops and officials are 
in contact with the free world—the oc- 
cupying forces in Germany, Austria, 
and so forth—w~ have an opportunity 
to talk to men who will soon carry our 
message to their towns and villages at 
home. It is a restricted opportunity, 
for the Soviet soldiers and officials on 
duty in areas adjacent to ours are some 
of the most rigidly disciplined people in 
the Soviet sphere. Even so, already 
Moscow fears to keep its troops in ths 
occupation zone too long. We must con- 
tinue to exploit this chance to propa- 
gandize freedom and liberation to the 
fullest possible extent: perhaps an ex- 
tent that may well undermine the vi- 
tality of the occupying forces. 

In the political sphere, the time is 
overripe for formal denunciation of the 
Cairo, Yalta, and Potsdam agreements. 
One such act can be worth more to us 
than tons of propaganda. The Soviets 
have violated every undertaking. There 
is no longer any reason in common sense 
why we should carry the odium for bar- 
gains that have made us look like heels 
and betrayers to the Poles, the Chinese, 
and others whose territories and liber- 
ties have since come under the domina- 
tion of Stalin. 

Now, Mr. President, if I may be per- 
mitted, I should like to voice another 
thought, closely related to my theme. 

The Politburo, in its concentrated of- 
fensive against us, does not limit itself 
to governmental actions. It operates 
also through endless nonofficial chan- 
nels: The Cominform, international bri- 
gades, false-front organizations in all 
countries, the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and a multitude of others. 

Similarly, there is no reason why our 
own offensive should be limited to gov- 
ernmental action. There are things a 
government in peacetime cannot do 
openly which can be done through pri- 
vate groups. Some such things are 
being done on our side. An example is 
the Free Europe Committee, which has 
already set up a radio system addressed 
to the satellite areas. But this is only 
a small beginning. The possibilities are 
infinite. A democratic union—our 
equivalent of the Cominform—might be 
set up, backed by free governments but 
operated by others. A liberty lezion— 
our equivalent of Moscow’s international 
brigades—micht rally millions if neces- 
sary to protect threatened areas by force 
of arms. 

Tens of thousands of courageous, able, 
intelligent fugitives from the Soviet 
sphere plead for a chance to help our 
common cause. This potential has not 
been used. Yet who can talk and act, 
more convincingly in relation to the en- 
slaved areas than these Russians, 
Ukrainians, Poles, Czechs, and others 
who have themselves escaped from en- 
slavement? They will be understood 

and believed, where Americans aie some- 
times met by skepticism. 
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Even in the free countries, more and 
more of the propaganda tasks should be 
entrusted to their own citizens. The 
most sinister pro-Nazi propaganda in 
France before the war, was conducted 
through French newspapers by French- 
men. Our objective should be network 
of radio and TV stations, newspapers 
and magazines, encompassing the free 
portion of the world, run by local people 
and dedicated to the over-all purpose of 
defeating communism in its homeland 
and abroad. We should be placing more 
and more emphasis on this objective, 
rather than on the continued growth of 
an official, Government-operated prop- 
aganda machine. 

Two more thoughts deserve mention 
before I close. First, with regard to in- 
ternational broadcasting: 

Experience in totalitarian countries 
has taught that even a small audience 
goes a long way. Policed nations tend 
to become whispering galleries. What a 
few hear percolates down to millions in 
incredible speed. 

This is the answer to those who say 
that broadcasting to the Soviet sphere 
is useless because it does not reach 
enough people. Where there is no free- 
dom of speech or press, word-of-mouth 
becomes a tremendous channel. Con- 
sider the situation with respect to events 
taking place in Russia. Precisely the 
news the Kremlin is most anxious to 
suppress often spreads through Moscow 
and then through the country. 

Proper criticism of our international 
broadcasting concerns not the medium 
used, but the content of the message 
sent; the effectiveness of the program, 
not on the basis of transmission and re- 
ception, but on the basis of understand- 
ing and impact. 

A message of friendship and libera- 
tion—an offer of alliance with a free 
gussia—if repeated month after month 
cannot fail to register on the popular 
mind. It will create fear and panic in 
the ruling circles, because there are more 
listeners among them than among the 
average people. 

Now, if I may express one final 
thought, I shall close. 

I think we should abandon the su- 
perior, almost patronizing tone of a rich 
and moral uncle addressing poor rela- 
tives. No statement by Americans about 
how well off and free they are will carry 
weight behind the iron curtain. We 
must learn to look through the eyes of 
our audience, whether in Odessa or 
Shanghai, or Timbuktu. Our propa- 
ganda must be directed to their inter- 
ests, their self-esteem, their hopes for 
the future. They must be made to feel 
that we need their help, not merely that 
they need ours. We must flatter, rather 
than derogate, their national and racial 
experience. 

In Russia, to be specific, we ought con- 
stantly to remind the masses of the peo- 
ple of their long struggle for freedom 
and justice, and of their martyrs in the 
struggle against despotism. We should 
quote to them not from our Washington 
and Lincoln and Jefferson, but from 
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their Herzen and Turgeniev and Gorki. 
We should hold up as heroes and models 
the really idealistic leaders of the pre- 
Soviet era who fought against tyranny 
and injustice. Thus we would be ap- 
pealing to a national tradition of revolt 
against despots. Parenthetically, I 
might point out that the Soviet histories 
and speeches are careful never to men- 
tion old revolutionaries who used terror 
against the Czars. The rulers of the 
Kremlin fear, I think, that such men- 
tion might give young men and women 
ideas. 

In our communications to the people 
of Russia, the false promises of a better 
life, of universal freedom and justice, 
which were made in the early years of 
the revolution by Lenin, Trotsky, and 
the rest, should be recalled with chap- 
ter and verse; the promises, because 
they were and still are enticing; the 
falsity of those promises, because there 
is no bitterness more corroding than the 
bitterness engendered by betrayal at the 
hands of those who have been trusted 
and followed. 

To sum up the subject, Mr. President, 
I shall utter just a few sentences more. 

In a global propaganda war a miss is 
as good as a mile. To come close does 
not count. Nothing short of an all-out 
offensive will do the job. We have every 
moral and political right to use the same 
weapons of subversion, infiltration, and 
thought warfare that have been used for 
30 years against us. The Soviet rulers 
have not been seeking just to irritate us 
or simply to embarrass us; they have 
been aiming to destroy us. They have 
exploited our every weakness and social 
contradiction. There are no fewer weak- 
nesses and contradictions at their end 
for us to exploit. 

We need a fighting policy, aiming at 
the soonest possible collapse of the Red 
hierarchy, and we need techniques of 
psychological warfare to match such a 
policy. 

Stalin’s subjects, from the Elbe to the 
Pacific, are not only highly receptive to 
our message but starved for news and 
sympathy and comradeship, distrustful 
of their dictators, and eager for peace. 

The choice for them, as for us, is in- 
escapable—either the defeat of commu- 
nism by its victims with our help or a 
war that may blot out civilization. 


SIDNEY YOUNG HUGHES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. McCCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1103) for the 
relief of Sidney Young Hughes, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LreH- 
MAN in the chair), The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate, 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1103) for the relief of Sidney Young Hughes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
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have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 
Pat McCarrRAN, 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
WittiaM E. JENNER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
FrRANcIs E. WALTER, 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
Louis E. GRAHAM, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mtr. President, this 
is a house bill which the Senate amend- 
ed. The beneficiary is a native of Wales 
and a subject of Great Britain. He is 
married to a native-born citizen of the 
United States. 

The purpose of the bill is to grant him 
permanent residence in the United 
States. Both the House and the Senate 
originally agreed on this objective, but 
proposed to accomplish it in different 
ways. The effect of the bill agreed to 
in conference is to adopt the method pro- 
posed by the House. 

Conferees on the part of the Senate 
were the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], and the senior Senator 
from Nevada. The conference report is 
unanimous. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a statement of the conferees 
on the part of the Senate may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF 
THE SENATE 

The managers on the part of the Senate at 
the conference of the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1103) for the relief 
of Sidney Young Hughes, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report. 

The bill as passed by the House granted 
permanent residence in this country to the 
beneficiary, a native of Wales and a subject 
of Great Britain, the husband of a native- 
born United States citizen. 

The Senate, while agreeing in principle to 
the granting of relief in this case, has waived 
the grounds for exclusion existing in this 
case, thus permitting the alien to leave the 
United States and effect a lawful admission 
upon the issuance of an immigration visa. 

It is being held that such journey abroad, 
necessitated by the Senate amendment, 
would cause undue economic hardship to 
both this alien and his United States citizen 
wife, and therefore an adjustment of the 
beneficiary’s immigration status within the 
United States is preferable. Since the bill, 
as passed by the House, provides for the 
usual quota deduction and for the payment 
of the head tax and visa fee, there wi be no 
departure from the policy adhered to by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of both Houses 
in granting relief in similar cases. 

The bill, as agreed to by the Managers on 
the part of both Houses reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Sidney Young Hughes shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
reduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 

Pat McCarran, 

JaMEsS O. EASTLAND, 

WiLtiaM E. JENNER, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

PER CAPITA PAYMENTS, ETC., TO UTE 
INDIANS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3795) to provide for the 
use of the tribal funds of the Ute Indian 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reserva- 
tion, to authorize a per capita payment 
out uf such funds, to provide for the divi- 
sion of certain tribal funds with the 
Southern Utes, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ments. 

The committee amendments were, on 
page 2, line 18, after “(41 Stat. 33)”, to 
strike out “and”; in line 19, after the 
word “amended”, to insert “and the act 
of June 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 1211), as 
amended”; on page 3, line 2, after the 
word “Reservation”, to insert: ‘The res- 
olution adopted June 1, 1950, by the 
members of the Uncompahgre, White 
River, and Uintah bands of Ute Indians 
comprising and settling all existing con- 
troveries between themselves as to own- 
ership and distribution of any judgments 
which may be obtained against the 
United States and as to ownership of 
land within the Uintah and Ouray Res- 
ervation and income issuing, therefrom 
by providing that the same shall become 
the tribal property of all the Indians of 
the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation without regard to 
band derivation is hereby ratified, ap- 
proved and confirmed”; in line 20, after 
“(46 Stat. 584)”, to insert “None of the 

funds involved herein shall be credited 
or distributed to the Ute Indian Tribe of 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, con- 
sisting of the Uintah, Uncompahgre, and 
White River Utes, until the Uncom- 
pahgre and White River Bands present 
to the Secretary of the Interior a release 
satisfactory to him, relieving the United 
States of any liability, resulting from the 
inclusion of the Uintah Band in the 
disposition or use of said trust funds”; 
and on page 4, line 4, after “Src. 3.”, to 
strike out “When all expenditures and 
advances authorized by the first section 
of this act have been made, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall transmit a full 
and complete report thereof to the Con- 
gress’’, and in lieu thereof, to insert “The 
Secretary of the Interior shall make a 
full and complete annual progress report 
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to the Congress of his activities and of 
the expenditures authorized under sec- 
tion 1.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, before 
proceeding with any further amend- 
ments, I should like to say a few words 
about the bill. 

The bill has for its purpose the dis- 
tribution of tribal funds of the Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation. They may be expended as 
designated by the tribal business com- 
mittee and approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior, within specified limits. 

The bill provides for the payment of 
a $1,000 per capita payment to the In- 
dians of the Uintah-Ouray Reservation. 
It provides for the division of trust funds 
belonging to the Confederated Bands of 
Ute Indians and deposited in the United 
States Treasury, and provides that an- 
nual progress reports of activities and 
expenditures shall be made by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the Congress. 

The background is as follows: On June 
28, 1938, and on dates prior thereto, the 
United States took lands originally set 
aside in Colorado as Indian reservation 
for the Confederated Bands of the Ute 
Indians. 

Under the jurisdictional act of June 23, 
1938, the Ute Indians of Utah, and the 
Colorado Indians as well, sued the 
United States Government for the taking 
of 11,720,000 acres of their land, most of 
which was located on the western slopes 
of Colorado. After a long period of time, 
hearings and trials, judgment was finally 
rendered against the United States for 
the taking of these Indian lands, in the 
sum of $31,460,216.84. Sixty percent of 
this belongs to the Ute Indians in Utah, 
and 40 percent to the Indians in Colo- 
rado. 

All that is sought to be done by this 
bill is to permit the Secretary of the 
Interior to distribute to the Ute Indians 
$1,000 per capita, and to permit the use 
of approximately $5,000,000 in the first 
3 years for a short-range rehabilitation 
program. The bill provides that not 
more than 33% percent of the money in 
this judgment, and certain trust funds 
under other trust accounts, amounting 
to about $40,000, may be distributed un- 
der the terms of the bill. It provides 
that a long-range program shall be un- 
dertaken later. The first program is for 
about 3 years. 

The tndians themselves have worked 
up this program. They have held pro- 
tracted meetings since a year ago, when 
the judgment was first rendered, and 
they have made fine progress. This pro- 
gram is being undertaken by the In- 

dians themselves. They will carry out 
the provisions of this measure, which we 
think is a fine program. It has been 
unanimously approved by the House of 
Representatives. It is unanimously ap- 
proved by the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate. It was 
recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. It has been amended to meet vari- 
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ous technical objections which were 
raised, so the measure should be satis- 
factory all around. 

The bill does not in any way seek 
to enter any other fields than the dis- 
tribution of moneys now cn deposit in 
the United States Treasury. The jude- 
ment in this case was rendered a little 





more than a year ago. An appropriation 
was made by the Congress for the full 
amount of the judgment. It is now on 
deposit in the Public Treasury The 
money belongs to the Indians. The 
United States is merely a trustee 


This is an attempt to help the Indians 
get cn their own feet. Many of them 
are in distress. Inflation has hit them. 
as it has hit other American citizen 
They need some of this money now. The 
bill wisely provides for a per capita pay- 
ment at this time of a thousand dollars 

I think that covers the main features 
of the bill. There is ample protection 
to see that the Indians do not dissipate 
this money. The tribal council, of the 
Indians themselves, will have supervision 
of the payment of the first money. Not 
more than a third of the judgment is 
to be paid out at this time. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior must approve each 
of the payments made. Payment is to 
be made with his sanction. 

We have thrown all the safeguards 
we can around the program, so that 
there will be no wild orgy of spending 
and wasting these Indian funds. Many 
of the Indians are fairly well educated 
and can take care of themselves. Some 
of them are still very primitive. and 
t:.ey will need some aid. 

As I have stated before, some of the 
Indians are in the depths of poverty. 
Since the judgment was entered consid- 
erable time has elapsed, and we think 
it is high time to get some of this money 
to them, because they need it badly so 
that they can go along with their 
program. 

As a part of my remarks, I submit 
the letter from the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. D. S. Myer, and also 
a letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in which he approved the pending 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1951. 
Hon. Joseru C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR O’Manoney: After H. R. 
3795 was introduced, the Court of Ciaims 
entered orders dividing the judgment funds 
of the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians 
between the parties plaintiff in the four cases 
entitled “Confederated Bands of Ute Indians 
versus United States.” In each case 60 per- 
cent of the judgment was distributed to the 
Uncompahgre and White River Bands, which 
are two of the three bands comprising the 
Ute Indians of the Uintah and Ouray Reser- 
vation. It is the desire of the bands involved 


that the judgment funds be distributed to 
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all three bands, as evidenced by their resolu- 
tion dated June 1, 1950. In order to accom. 
plish this purpose, I suggest that H. R. 3795 
be amended as shown on the attached sheet 
These amendments will make more meaning- 
ful the amendment proposed by a representa- 
tive of the Department of Justice and incor- 
porated in lines 8 to 16, page 3, of the bill, 
because the amendment was intended to 
apply specifically to these judgment funds. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. S. Myer, 
Commissioner. 
H. R. 3795——-AMENDMENT 


«Committee print, July 10, 1951, in the 
Senate of the United States) 


Page 2, line 19, strike the following: “and.” 

Page 2, line 20, after “amended,”, insert 
the following: “and the act of June 28, 1938 
(52 Stat. 1211), as amended.” 

Page 3, line 1, after “reservation.”, insert 
the following: “The resolution adopted June 
1, 1950, by the members of the Uncompahgre, 
White River, and Uintah Bands of Ute In- 
dians compromising and settling all existing 
controversies between themselves as to own- 
ership and distribution of any judgments 
which may be obtained against the United 
States and as to ownership of land within 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation and in- 
come issuing therefrom by providing that the 
same shall become the tribal property of all 
the Indians of the Ute Indian Tribe of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation without re- 
gard to band derivation is hereby ratified, 
approved, and confirmed.” 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 25, 1951. 
JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator O'MAHOoNEY: Reference 
is made to your request for a report on S. 
1357, a bill to provide for the use of the tribal 
funds of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah 
and Ouray Reservation, to authorize a per 
capita payment out of such funds, to provide 
for the division of certain tribal funds with 
the Southern Utes, and for other purposes. 

I recommend that the bill be enacted. 

Section 1 of the bill would authorize the 
tribal funds on deposit in the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation to be 
expended or advanced for any purpose desig- 
nated by the tribal business committee and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
subject to two restrictions that are referred 
to below. Except for these two restrictions, 
this section of the bill would grant a 
continuing authorization with respect to 
the trust funds of the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
that is subtantially the same as _ the 
authorization currently granted by the 
General Appropriation Act, 1951, with respect 
to the trust funds of all Indian tribes. That 
act authorizes any tribal funds on deposit in 
the United States Treasury to be advanced 
to the Indian tribes during the current fiscal 
year for any purpose approved by the govern- 
ing body of the tribe involved and approved 
by the Secretary. This authorization is lim- 
ited to the current fiscal year, however, and 
S. 1357 would make it a part of the perma- 
nent general legislation insofar as the Ute 
Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reser- 
vation is concerned. Similar legislation has 
been enacted in the past for specific tribes. 
Some of these are the Shoshone and Arapa- 
hoe Tribes (act of May 19, 1947, 61 Stat. 102); 
the Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribe (act of June 24, 1946, 60 Stat. 302); the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe (act of June 7, 
1944, 58 Stat. 271); and the Navajo and Hopi 
Tribes (act of April 19, 1950, 64 Stat. 44). 

This authorization will make it possible 
to give the tribe greater control over, and 
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more responsibility for, the use of its tribal 
funds, and is needed in order to make a 
constructive use of the recent judgment by 
the Court of Claims in favor of the Ute 
Indians. The share of the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation in that 
judgment is approximately $17,000,000. The 
tribe has prepared both a short-range and a 
longe-range program to develop its resources 
and to improve the status of its members. 
The programs have been discussed in detail 
with the various branches of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The short-range program is 
intended as a trial and observation program 
during which the tribal organization will 
draw its independent conclusions as to the 
progress made. I believe both prosrams 
represent a sound approach by the tribe in 
harmony with the policy of expediting the 
transfer of complete control of tribal busi- 
ness affairs to the tribal organizations. 
Changes in details are contemplated as ex- 
perience is gained to support such changes. 
It is not practicable to limit the use of the 
tribe's funds to the programs as now drafted 
for the reasons indicated. Nor is it practi- 
cable to limit the expenditure of the tribe's 
funds to the sums appropriated annually be- 
cause the tribe should have considerable 
flexibility in carrying out its programs. 

One of the restrictions in section 1 would 
restrict per capita payments from the princi- 
pal of the judgment fund to one $1,000 per 
capita payment, without further legislative 
authorization. The $1,000 per capita pay- 
ment is specifically authorized because of 
the prohibition against such payments con- 
tained in the jurisdictional act of June 28, 
1938 (52 Stat. 1209), as amended. I believe 
that the $1,000 per capita payment is justi- 
fied and will provide the individual members 
of the tribe with a modest cash resource 
that will facilitate the initiation of the 
tribe's general rehabilitation and resources- 
development program. Any further pay- 
ments, however, out of the principal of the 
judgment fund should receive congressional 
approval. 

The second restriction in section 1 would 
require funds advanced to the tribe for 
loans to individual Indians or to associations 
of Indians to be governed by the regulations 
applicable to loans from the general revolv- 
ing fund established by the act of June 18, 
1934. The tribe wishes to have this safe- 
guard, and it will tend to simplify adminis- 
tration by utilizing an existing system of 
regulations. : 

Section 2 of the bill provides that the 
funds now on deposit in the United States 
Treasury to the credit of the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians shall be divided by 
crediting 60 percent thereof to the Northern 
Utes and 40 percent thereof to the Southern 
Utes. The division has been agreed to by the 
tribes, and follows the plan for dividing the 
recent judgment fund in the Court of Claims 
set forth in a stipulation now on file and 
awaiting formal action of the court. That 
plan is supported by resolutions of the tribes, 
and provides for the same 60-40 percent di- 
vision. By dividing the remaining funds to 
the credit of the Confederated Bands of 
Ute Indians according to the same ratio, a 
long-standing problem will be solved to the 
satisfaction of all the tribes and bands con- 
cerned. The share going to the Northern 
Utes will require no further division because 
the Northern Utes are now organized as a 
single tribe. However, the share going to 
the Southern Utes and the Ute Mountain 
Utes, both of which are organized tribes, 
will need to be further divided between the 
two tribes in accordance with an agreement 
reached by them. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. MYr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
state whether or not investigation was 
made, either by himself or by the com- 
mittee which approved the bill, to de- 
termine whether or not any of the 
moneys involved in the bill were to be 
paid out in the way of attorneys’ fees? 

Mr. WATKINS. The moneys which 
are authorized to be paid out to the In- 
dians from the United States Treasury 
will be paid to them, and they and the 
Secretary of the Interior will have the 
authority to say what the money is to 
be spent for. Those of the Indians who 
get the $1,000 per capita, the adults, will 
be the ones to say how the money is to 
be spent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is it not true that 
the very matter of attorneys’ fees is a 
subject now pending in the Court of 
Claims, not yet decided? 

Mr. WATKINS. The question of 
attorneys’ fees in the matter of the 
judgment against the United States is 
now pending in the Court of Claims, 
which has to do with how much the 
Indians are to be charged. Under the 
law the fee cannot be more than 10 
percent. The case has been heard by a 
Commissioner of the Court of Claims, 
briefs have been submitted on both 
sides, and it will be finally determined 
by the Court of Claims up to, but not 
exceeding, 10 percent of the original 
amount. So the money covered by the 
pending bill will not be affected in any 
way by the decision of the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The question of 
attorneys’ fees is a matter now pending 
in the Court of Claims, is it not? 

Mr. WATKINS. In the matter of the 
total judgment, that is true, but in the 
bill we are not authorizing the taking 
of more than 3314 of the tribal funds 
on deposit for expenses, and if that 1s 
taken out it will of course leave 6624 
percent to take care of attorneys’ fees, 
which may not exceed 10 percent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The amount which 
may be paid in attorneys’ fees is to be 
determined by the Court of Claims, is 
it not? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator did 
not reply in the negative to my question 
of a moment ago as to whether attor- 
oer fees were involved in the pending 

ill. 

Mr. WATKINS. No, there are no 
attorneys’ fees involved in the bill what- 
soever. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will no attorneys’ 
fees be paid out of the money authorized 
to be paid under the bill? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know what 
the Indians are going to do with the 
money after they get it. If one desires 
to hire a lawyer, it will be up to him 
to do so. I would imagine that these 
Indians, who are not very well acquaint- 
ed with the law, will need an attorney in 
working out the program. They do have 
an attorney, Mr. John S. Boyden, in Salt 
Lake City, a former assistant United 
States attorney, who understands the 
Situation, and I have been informed he 
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is advising the Indians. I do not know 
how they will get along without legal 
advice. Large corporations, handling 
extensive affairs, need trained men, and 
I do not know that these Indians may 
not need lawyers. They will probably 
need advice as to various ways to handle 
the expenditures in the program. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask the Senator 
from Utah if it is not a fact that no 
part of the fund that is to be distrib- 
uted to the Indians under the pending 
bill can be used to pay any fee or com- 
mission, earned or claimed by reason of 
the preparation or prosecution of the 
suit against the United States which re- 
sulted in the judgment. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am sure that is cor- 
rect. There will be plenty of money left. 
Sixty-six and two-thirds percent will be 
left, if the one-third that is authorized 
is spent. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that in the hearings held by the com- 
mittee testimony was given indicating 
that it was the purpose of the Indians to 
agree to a plan for the rehabilitation of 
the members of the tribe, for the im- 
provement of conditions of the tribe, and 
for participation in the payment of the 
expenses of administration of the new 
plan out of the funds authorized? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is precisely what 
the Indians intend to do with the 


money. 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the committee, in order to protect 


against excessive distribution, amended 
the bill so as to provide that not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the judgment could 
be paid, and that the Secretary of the 
Interior must file continuous reports 
with the Congress with respect to the 
actions taken under the new law? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct; the 
Secretary of the Interior is to file annual 
reports as to progress, so that there can 
be a complete check-up all the time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not also a 
fact that nothing in the bill authorizes 
the distribution of the two-thirds which 
will remain after the one-third has been 
distributed to carry out the program? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct; and 
under the jurisdictional act that can- 
not be distributed without an act of Con- 
gress. The original jurisdictional act 
giving the Indians the right to sue in 
the Court of Claims will govern on that 
point. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So that the situa- 
tion, so far as the question raised by the 
Senator from Nevada is concerned, is 
that no fee or commission of any kind 
can be paid for the prosecution of the 
case which resulted in the judgment, 
except by the authority of the Court of 
Claims. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And that none of 
the fund which is proposed to be dis- 
tributed to the Indians can be used for 
the purpose of paying any such fee. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is true, how- 
ever, as I believe the Senator from Utah 
has made very clear, that the Indians, 
by their tribal council, when approved 
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by the Secretary of the Interior, may use 
part of the funds for ‘he purpose of 
paying attorneys’ fees for the transac- 
tion of their current business. 

Mr. WATKINS. I point out to the 
Senator, as I said, that some of these 
In“ ians are very well educated and some 
of them are not, and they will certainly 
need the services of a lawyer, just as a 
white man would if he were trying to 
work out a program, particularly in a 
field which has not been explored. This 
is a new field. The Indians are organ- 
ized under the Wheeler-Howard Act. 
They have a tribal council, and they 
have worked up a program after fre- 
quent meetings. They will undoubtedly 
need lezal assistance in taking care of 
their program, and I should not like to 
see restrictions placed on their ability to 
carry out the program. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. My purpose in 
addressing these questions to the Senator 
is to make clear that no Member of the 
Senate need have any apprehension that 
any part of the fund to be distributed can 
be used for the purpose of compensating 
any of the lawyers who participated in 
the judgment suit. If that is the ques- 
tion which the Senator from Nevada has 
had in mind, I think he need have no 
apprehension. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, let me 
call the attention of Senators to some of 
the problems which the Indians now 
have with respect to their program. One 
part of the program is their desire to 
purchase from the estates of many In- 
dians who had allotments in years gone 
by the so-called heirship proportions. 
Many years ago some of the lands in the 
former reservations were allotted to In- 
dians. Some of the Indians have died, 
and their heirs in turn have died, until 
there are very small heirship proportions 
in the estates. Sometimes as many as 32 
heirs have one tract of 49 acres of land, 
and no one can do anything with it. 
It is a source of grief and work for the 
Indian Bureau, and for many years much 
land has been lying idle because of the 
heirship problem. It is not new, and is 
not peculiar to this case alone. There is 
difficulty with the heirship problem in 
other reservations. All the Indians have 
desired to do was to take some of this 
money and buy those heirships, so that 
the Indians themselves could put the 
lands to use and get rid of the problem. 
They could do it very nicely. They cer- 
tainly will have to have some legal ad- 
vice in regard to how to handle such 
matters. When the former Ute Indian 
reservation was opened for settlement, 
many sections of the land which were 
opened for settlement by white persons 
were not taken. Other sections, particu- 
larly in the range area, were homsteaded 
by white persons, who in many cases in- 
cluded in the land they homesteaded the 
springs and water holes. The land was 
in a desert area. The whites took the 
springs and water holes, and thus they 
assumed that by reason of the fact that 
they had control of the sources of water 
for drinking purposes for the flocks and 
herds, they had control of all the range. 
So there was that conflict. 

The Indians are working out with the 
whites arrangements by which to get 
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back some of the water holes, so that 
the Indians can use their lands. So ex- 
changes are being made, so that Indians 
who have flocks and herds can range 
them on the land and can get the use of 
some of the land. That will require 
the services of attorneys. The Indians 
already have one who handles these 
matters for them. 

That is why I say the Indians will have 
some need at the present time for legal 
advice for the tribe. In fact, I think it 
would be very unwise to turn the Indians 
entirely loose in that connection—be- 
cause even the educated Indians are not 
lawyers—and say to them, “Go ahead in 
this modern world and handle these 
technical matters as you choose.” 

So I think it reasonable to permit the 
Indians to spend a certain amount of 
the money for legal services in connec- 
tion with working out this program. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Utah now yield the 
floor? 

Mr. WATKINS. No,I do not yield the 
floor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not true that in 
recent years hardly any Indian tribes 
have been permitted to select their own 
lawyers? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think that is true. 
They have had to select them under the 
direction and approval of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, or, rather, first of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and then of 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. One 
of the complaints against the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is that an Indian cannot 
select his own lawyer. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield, in order 
that I may ask a question of the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; I yield for that 
purpose, if I may do so without losing 
the floor 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Is it not true 
that the House committee, in its report 
wnich recently was laid before the Sen- 
ate, drew attention to the fact that 
champertous practices has been going 
on and that lawyers had been going 
around the country and getting Indian 
tribes under contract, so as to institute 
actions which had no merit? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. There is no question 
that there are many lawyers, including 
some bad lawyers, who would like to get 
into the picture in that way. 

I know also that the Indians are 
reaching the point where they consider 
who a proper lawyer would be. The In- 
dians’ objection is that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has not permitted them 
to select their own lawyers. Certainly 
the Indian has reached the point where 
he should have as much right as anyone 
else to choose the lawyer he prefers, 
without any interference from the Bu- 
reau of Indian affairs. It seems to me 
it would be proper for us to permit that 
to be done, provided we add to every 
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piece of legislation relating to that sub- 
ject some sort of limitation by which to 
make sure that the Indians will be pro- 
tected from being charged exorbitant 
fees. In other words, we should make 
same such protective provision which 
would inure to the benefit of the 
Indians. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from New Mexico think the Secretary of 
the Interior could take care of that mat- 
ter under the provisions of this bill, 
which require him to supervise this ex- 
penditure? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does the Senator re- 
fer to the payment of the large amount? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand that the 
basic provision is to give the Indians 
$1,000 each. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; that is the first 
one. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I cannot see anything wrong 
with that. 

Mr. WATKINS. Suppose the Indian 
gets into trouble and has to go to court 
to defend himself. In that event, will 
he be able to spend any of this money for 
that purpose? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. I would go fur- 
ther, and would permit the Indian to 
spend the money for the employment of 
whatever lawyer he wishes to employ. 
Of course, there is no particular reason 
why we should not make some provision 
to protect the Indians from bad lawyers 
who might try to get the Indians to give 
them contracts covering a 10-year 
period, for instance. I am opposed to 
such contracts. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further, to permit me 
to ask another question of the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; I yield for that 
purpose, if there is no objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Suppose at this 
time there are outstanding, as against 
the money to be distributed, contracts 
between attorneys and the Indians— 
either the Indians in the Indian areas 
or those outside of them. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. As I understand, this 
bill or other legislation provides that the 
fees to be charged in the future will be 
those which will be determined by the 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct; and 
it will be wholly up to the Court of 
Claims to make that decision. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; after going fully 
into the merits of the question and de- 
termining the value of the services ren- 
dered by the attorney. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Indians selected 
a lawyer, Mr. Ernest Wilkinson, of the 
office of the late Chief Justice Hughes, 
when he was in private practice. Mr. 
Wilkinson opened an office in Washing- 
ton, and some 70 attorneys were in- 
volved in the work over a period of 18 
years, during which these cases were 
prepared and presented. 

Finally, the Department of Justice 
suggested that the attorney’s fees be ap- 
proved by the Court of Claims, and now 
the Court of Claims is considering what 
fees should be allowed the attorneys. 

Under the usual arrangement, the at- 
torney is allowed to contract on a con- 
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tingent basis for his services, provided 
he is not paid more than 10 percent of 
the amount recovered. That procedure 
has been approved by act of Congress. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. That arrangement 
has continued. 

There will be plenty of money to take 
care of all the claims of the Indians if 
they are allowed to use up to 33% per- 
cent of the tribal funds now on deposit. 
The remainder of the funds are not in- 
volved in any way in the pending bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The point I should like 
to make is that the Indians should be 
protected from bad lawyers. However, 
we should also keep in mind that this 
money was made available through the 
Congress and the courts of the Nation 
for the Indians, and there is no reason 
why the Indian should not be allowed to 
use a small amount of money as he 
chooses to use it. In the present in- 
stance, the Indian wishes to use the 
money for necessities, does he not? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. He wishes to use the 
money for necessities, for the everyday 
needs of life—for instance, up to $1,000 
to feed his family or to buy a horse or to 
buy a small piece of property. I cannot 
see anything wrong with a measure 
which would permit the Indian to use his 
own money in that way. 

Mr. WATKINS. The bill permits him, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, to spend up to 3344 percent 
of the tribal funds now on deposit. Thus 
the Indians of this tribe and their 
tribal council will be able, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to draw up to 33% percent of the re- 
cent judgment by the Court of Claims. 
The share of the Ute Indian Tribe of 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation in 
that judgment is approximately $17,- 
000,000. 

Under this program they would be able 
dians use up to 3343 percent of that 
amount, including a present payment of 
$1,000 per capita, However, all of it 
would be done under supervision. On 
the other hand, the money is theirs. We 
certainly should permit that to be done, 
for not only did we take the land 
away—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. 


I prefer that the In- 
dians use up to 3343 percent of that 
amount, less $1,000, to improve their con- 
dition and their property and to get more 
property if necessary, rather than to 


have the money accumulate in the 
United States Treasury and permit 10 or 
12 men in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to take care of it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Furthermore, we 
should remember that the money is 
drawing 4 percent interest there. The 
money has been there ever since October 
1950. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Utah has yielded the 
floor, I should like to invite his attention 
to what I have in mind. I wish to draw 
the attention of the Senate to the subject 
matter. 

There has come out in print in the 
report of the House of Representatives 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee having in hand the Interior 
Department appropriation biil, the fol- 
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lowing—and I now read from page 6 of 
the report: 

It has come to the attention of the com- 
mittee that certain attorneys employed by 
groups of Indians are rendering services and 
engaging in activities which appear to be not 
in the Fast interest of their Indian clients. 
The Commissioner is to be commended for 
the efforts he is making to correct these 
abuses. Indians are entitled to legal counsel 
and representation whenever their interests 
are at issue. However, they should not be 
mulcted by unscrupulous attorneys, and so 
long as the Secretary of the Interior has the 
responsibility for approving contracts of 
Indians for legal services, he should under- 
take to protect the Indians from unethical 
and unfair practices of lawyers. The com- 
mittee does not advocate excessive paternal- 
ism in such matters but does recommend 
that the Secretary require that any lawyers 
employed by Indians render legal services of 
a legitimate and ethical nature to their 
clients. Champertous activities involving 
the affairs of Indians should not be tolerated. 
Nor should persons employed as attorneys for 
Indians be permitted to serve as Lress agents, 
publicity counsel, or to render other than 
legal services. It is recommended that the 
Secretary enlist the assistance of reputable 
bar association groups in order that the 
Indians as well as the legal profession should 
not be damaged by the nefarious activities 
of an unscrupulous few. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me at that 
point? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I desire to ask the 
Senator, because I am not quite clear, 
whether he is aware of the fact that the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs is pres- 
ently engaged upon an investigation of 
this very problem, and that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
which reported the pending bill, is also 
conducting a study of the entire prob- 
lem of the Indian situation and the ac- 
tivities of attorneys? Iam sure the Sen- 
ator understands that the reference in 
the House committee report was ad- 
dressed to the many complaints we have 
had that Indian claims to be filed with 
the Indian Claims Commission were 
worked up by lawyers; that the Indian 
Claims Commission is now examining 
them, and that the champertous activ- 
ity of creating claims in order that fees 
might be collected is also under investi- 
gation, both by the committee and by 
the Commission? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. As soon as I reply 
to the Senator from Wyoming, I shall be 
glad to yield. What I have in mind in 
this matter is this: I want the Indians 
to get this money; I want the Indians 
to get whatever is coming to them, for 
their own benefit; but I do not want 
them, somewhere along the road, to be 
mulcted of part of what is their due by 
way of or under the guise of attorney’s 
fees. True, the Indian may need coun- 
sel in connection with some particular 
activities, but the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, I think, has all the counsel neces- 
sary for the Indian’s advice, and there is 
nothing to prevent the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs from seeing to it that the Indian 
is taken care of, and that he gets his 
money. No one feels that the Indian 
should not have his money: we want his 
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money to go to him. But, I emphasize, 
we want it to go to him. The trouble is, 
we are appropriating every year mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars which 
never go to the Indians, but which are 
used for building palaces to house the 
officers and the Indian agents, while the 
Indians are living in hovels. If proof of 
that is desired, it can be laid before the 
Appropriations Committee, as it has 
been. 

Here is a $31,000,000 judgment, ar- 
rived at by the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion for these Indians. They are to get 
about $10,000,000 of the $31,000,000. I 
want them to get all of that money to 
which they are justly entitled. I do not 
want the money to pass to the group of 
attorneys who have been perhaps formu- 
lating contracts anlj having them signed 
by the Indians, literate or illiterate, as 
the case may be. That is what I have 
in mind, and I want every safeguard 
possible to be thrown around this bill, 
so that the Indian will get the money 
when it is paid out. That is all I have 
in mind. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Nevada will yield for an 
observation, I may say I fully agree with 
what he has said, and with what he has 
read from the report made by the com- 
mittee of the House, which has called 
attention to the actions to which he has 
alluded. I have been aware of them 
during the years I have been a Member 
of the Senate. For the first 2 years, I 
was chairman of the Indian Subcom- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
At that time, I was planning, in the event 
the Republicans continued in control at 
the next session, and in the event I was 
continued as chairman, to have an in- 
vestigation of the various charges which 
had been made about attorneys, who had 
been in effect what we call “ambulance 
chasers.” 

I fully agree that the Indian should 
be protected. There can be no question 
about that. I may say, however, that in 
the particular case to which I have al- 
ready called the attention of the Senator 
and of the Senate they were brought, as 
I remember, to the law firm of the late 
Justice Hughes, while he was practicing 
in New York. Other attorneys went on 
with the cases, one of whom was in his 
firm. When this attorney came to 
Washington to open an office, Justice 
Hughes’ firm assigned these claims to 
this attorney and he has prosecuted 
them for nearly 18 years. He finally ob- 
tained the judgment, but this bill will 
partially distribute this sum to the 
Indians. 

Mr. McCARRAN, That is all true. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the future, the 
regular tribal attorney, who handles 
tribal matters, is the man who, I think, 
will carry on. But the Indians do re- 
quire some legal service. I do not want 
to see them cut off and left without any 
legal advice, because they could then say, 
very properly, “You wouldn't let us have 
a lawyer. You white fellows had a law- 
yer. You will not let us have one. Now, 
we have spent our money. We have lost 
it, and we are coming back to you for 
more money.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. What has become 
of all the attorneys in the Interior De- 
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partment and in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for whom we have been appro- 
priating? Where are they? 

Mr. WATKINS. They do not have 
very many lawyers, as a matter of fact, 
and I would hate to trust to them to go 
out to Utah and perfect the long-range 
program and take care of heirship cases, 
and others. There are some lawyers in 
the Department and Bureau, but they 
are advising the Indian agents. Further- 
more, we need to get the Indians out 
from under the Indian Bureau. So far 
as I know, we want to let them select 
their own lawyers, and let them pro- 
ceed as ordinary citizens. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator let me answer the question of 
the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If I correctly under- 
stood the question of the Senator from 
Nevada, he wanted to know what had 
become of the numerous attorneys in the 
Indian Bureau for whom Congress ap- 
propriates money. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will tell the Senator 
from Nevada. They are still there. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think that is true. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They are awaiting re- 
tirement. They advise the Indian Bu- 
reau, not the Indian. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. I do 
not want any group of attorneys to get a 
part of this money, which should go to 


the Indian. That is all I am striving to 


prevent. ThatisallI want. I desire to 
offer an amendment, which I think will 
cover that point. I have submitted it to 
the Senator from Utah. I had hoped he 
would accept it. Iam now going to offer 
it, so that the Senate may pass upon it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, before he offers the 
amendment? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Nevada has been good enough to show 
me this amendment. I have read it. 
I feel that it goes much further than 
the objective which the Senator has 
stated on the floor, or the objective 
which he has stated to me. His pur- 
pose, if I understand him, is two-fold. 
First, it is to make sure that none of 
the money which we are now authorizing 
to be distributed among the Indians 
shall be used to pay for any of the at- 
torneys’ fees or claims which are now 
waiting adjudication before the Court 
of Claims, by reason of any new agree- 
ment that such attorneys may make; 
and, secondly, that he does not want any 
of these funds to be used for payments 
upon any contracts which may presently 
have been negotiated; or which may 
hereafter be negotiated, in what the 
House committee called ‘““champertous” 
claims against the United States. The 
Senator from Nevada has made it quite 
clear to me, I think, that his purpose is 
not to deny to the individual Indian the 
right to expend any portion of the funds 
for attorneys’ fees, if they are needed 
nor to deny to the tribal council the 
authority to spend a portion of this fund 
for advice which may be needed in car- 
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rying out the program of rehabilitation 
which has to be considered. Am I not 
correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
Wyoming is correct. He construes my 
motive and my motion exactly correctly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator that in section 2 of the bill the 
committee wrote in an amendment at 
the suggestion of the Department of Jus- 
tice. There is an amendment on page 3, 
beginning in line 2 and ending in line 12, 
which was suggested by the Department 
of Justice for the express purpose of pre- 
venting another suit being filed, arising 
out of the same basic problem. That 
amendment was accepted by the com- 
mittee immediately, and was accepted 
by the Indians concerned. Then there 
are amendments at the bottom of that 
page and on page 4, all being designed 
to throw protection around the funds 
of the Indians. Section 2 of the bill, 
which the Senator’s amendment, as it 
was handed to me, would strike out, is 
designed only to provide that the two- 
thirds of the fund which is not to be 
distributed shall be divided in its trust 
status in the Treasury of the United 
States. It does not provide for any dis- 
tribution at all. The Senator will note 
that section 2 reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized and directed to divide the 
trust funds belonging to the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians and deposited in the 
United States Treasury pursuant to the act 
of June 30, 1919 (41 Stat. 33), section 11 of 
the act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1273), as 
amended, and the act of June 28, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1211), as amended, including the in- 
terest thereon, by crediting 60 percent to the 
Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation, consisting of the Uintah, Un- 
compahgre, and White River Utes, and 40 
percent to the Southern Utes— 


And so forth. So it will be seen that 
the object of section 2 is to protect the 
interest of the Indians by dividing the 
trust fund. It is merely an allocation. 
It provides for no distribution, for no 
payment to anyone, and none of the fund 
can be used for the payment of attorneys’ 
fees under any circumstances whatso- 
ever, unless the Court of Claims takes 
final action upon that part of the pro- 
ceeding which is still pending, namely, 
the adjudication of the fees. 

So I feel, if the Senator would be con- 
tent to allow that section to remain, and 
not to offer his amendment dealing with 
it, but to provide in lieu thereof some- 
thing to the effect that no part of the 
funds authorized to be expended or ad- 
vanced by this act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any’ agent cr 
attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with the preparation or 
prosecution of the suit or suits in the 
Court of Claims which resulted in any 
or all of the judgments handed down by 
said court on July 13, 1950, unless ap- 
proved by the said court in the proceed- 
ing now pending before said court for 
the adjudication of attorneys’ fees, nor 
to any agent or attorney on account of 
any contract heretofore made for the 
prosecution of any additional claim 
against the United States, I think it 
would embrace precisely what the Sen- 
ator has in mind. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I am perfectly 
willing to take that in lieu of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada is willing to accept 
the amendment which I have read. If 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. WatTKINs] 
will agree, I shall offer that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I understand, 
what is intended by the amendment is 
that no part of the money authorized to 
be advanced to the Indians is to be used 
to pay attorneys who have prosecuted 
the original claims in the employment 
which finally resulted in the judgment 
for the money. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That question has 
not yet been determined by the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. WATKINS. The amendment 
would not interfere with the court. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It goes a step 
further, and provides that no part of the 
funds shall be used to pay any fee to 
any attorney under any coztract to start 
a new suit. 

Mr. WATKINS. In connection with 
the same claims? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Any suit. 

Mr. WATKINS. Suppose the Indians 
themselves have other claims? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I invited the at- 
tention of the Senator to the fact that 
two-thirds of the fund remains. The 
amendment merely provides out of the 
one-third we are here distributing there 
shall not be distribution for the payment 
of attorney’s fees on account of the case 
itself, the judgments themselves, or on 
account of any new champertous agree- 
ment. 

Mr. WATKINS. If it applies only to 
the one-third, I think that is satisfac- 
tory, and I shall be willing to accept the 
amendment. Is it now offered as an 
amendment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The amendment 
which I handed to the clerk is the first 
part of the amendment. I dictated the 
second part of it while addressing my- 
self to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. WATKINS. I had not seen the 
last few words the Senator added, and 
that is the reason why I was asking some 
questions to make certain what the 
amendment is. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. To the language 
which I have handed to the clerk and 
which he now holds in his hand, there 
should be added a comma, after the word 
“fees” and the words “or to any agent 
or attorney on a contract for services 
rendered or to be rendered in the prepa- 
ration of any suit against the United 
States.” 

The purpose of that is that if any 
other such suits should be started, the 
payment of attorneys’ fees would have 
to be adjudicated by the body to which 
the suit was directed, and not paid out 
of these funds. 

Mr. WATKINS. If that is the under- 
standing, it is all right. I do nct want 
to do anything to prohibit the Indians 
from following in court anything they 
want to follow. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It provides that 
they must get their compensation else- 
where than from the one-third, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 13, at the end of section 1, it is 
proposed to add the following proviso: 
“Provided further, That no part of the 
funds authorized to be expended or ad- 
vanced by this section shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with the preparation or 
prosecution of the suit or suits in the 
Court of Claims which resulted in any 
or all of the judgments handed down by 
said court on July 13, 1950, unless ap- 
proved by the said court in the proceed- 
ing now pending before said court for 
the adjudication of attorneys’ fees, or 
to any agent or attorney on account of 
any contract for services rendered or 
to be rendered in the preparation of any 
suit against the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ae and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


THE WEST POINT STORY 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I have 


spent the past week end in visiting with 
my neighbors in Connecticut. Everybody 
wanted to talk about the scandal at West 
Point. I heard 5 or 10 times as much 
discussion over the week end about West 
Point as I heard about Korea, or on any 
other subject. 

I must report that my constituents— 
and I assume the same is true right 
across the country—are deeply shocked 
by the reports- emanating from West 
Point. Indeed the two Sunday news- 
papers in Bridgeport both carried ex- 
tended editorials on the subject in their 
Sunday editions. 

Mr. President, I want to speak for a 
few minutes and tell the Senate what I 
told my neighbors, growing out of my 
8 years’ experience as a part-time officer 
of a major university. I should like to 
begin by quoting from an editorial pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Bridgeport Herald 
which I think puts its finger squarely on 
the issue. The editorial says: 

Football fans who in the past have won- 
dered how it was possible for so many West 
Point cadets to maintain necessary high 
academic records while devoting much of 
their time to practicing football received 
their answer in a stunning fashion this week. 


The editorial continues: 


But just like the college cagers, the vicious 
system of overemphasizing athletics must 
be directly blamed for this latest scandal 
which rocked the whole country. 

While trying to give the outside world a 
holier-than-thou impression, West Point of- 
ficials set up an athletic recruiting system 


second to none in the country. If the Acad-- 


emy leveled its sights on a good high school 
football player, the odds were against all 
other schools competing for the same athlete. 


AUGUST 6 


Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. Hunt] stated to 
me, when I told him that I was going to 
speak on this subject today, that the 
authorities at West Point have around 
100 appointments, and that they have 
used a great many of these appointments 
to build up their football squad. He says 
they have even taken top football players 
out of other colleges and universities. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut if he knows 
it to be a fact that in scouting other 
schools, very often a player has com- 
pleted his freshman year and has shown 
great promise, he next shows up at West 
Point, and at West Point he is allowed 
to complete four full years of football as 
compared with three years in the usual 
university? 

I should also like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut if 
he understands that football players 
named as prospective appointees by the 
officials at West Point, when taking their 
preliminary academic examinations at 
West Point, are briefed and coached by 
the professors at West Point so that they 
will be able to pass the entrance exam- 
inations. 

Mr. BENTON. No; I did not know of 
this system. I am glad to be informed 
of it. The first question by the Senator 
from Wyoming perhaps explains why 
the captain of the current football team, 
whose name is in the newspapers this 
morning, as being on the list of 90 boys, 
is 24 years old and still has a year to go 
before he finishes. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut one more 
question, if I may. Does he think there 
is any great difference between briefing 
and coaching prospective football players 
so that they may get into West Point and 
one West Point cadet coaching another, 
his bunkmate, let us say, or his room- 
mate, before an examination? Is there 
any great difference between the two? 

Mr. BENTON. I think there is mani- 
festly a good deal of difference if, in the 
latter case, the examinee is given the 
exact questions and in the former case 
he is not given the exact questions, but 
is merely made to study for his exami- 
nations. It would seem to me legitimate 
to coach boys for entrance examinations, 
but not legitimate to give exact questions, 
or even pointed clues on the questions 


they are going to be called upon to 
answer. 


Mr. HUNT. That prompts me to ask 
another question, if I may, on which I 
should like to have the Senator’s com- 
ment. Is it not almost a direct invita- 
tion to a West Point cadet to cheat when 
the instructors give to one group taking 
the examination, let us say, at 2 o’clock 
on Monday, certain questions; then at 
2 o’clock on Wednesday give exactly the 
same questions to another group? I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator: What do they expect between 
those two groups of students? Do they 
not think there is going to be conversa- 
tion between the two groups in the 
meantime? Do the professors think the 
students lack initiative? Are the pre- 
fessors at West Point just too lazy to 
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make up another complete set of cues- 
tions? Why would they conduct two 
examinations of two groups of boys, 
mingling together on separate days, 
with the same questions? 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I think 
that is a most valid question, and I shall 
come back to it in a moment when I 
make some comments about the faculty 
at West Point. Indeed, in my under- 
graduate days at Yale, I remember con- 
versation among the students right in 
the classroom during an examination, 
and I can imagine how much more there 
would have been with a 2-day in- 
terval, on the same examination, outside 
the classroom. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the full editorial, The West 
Point Story, from which I have been 
quoting, in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at 
this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(The editorial is as follows:) 


THE WEsT POINT STORY 


Football fans who in the past have won- 
dered how it was possible for so many West 
Point cadets to maintain necessary high 
academic records while devoting much of 
their time to practicing football received 
their answer in a stunning fashion this week. 

The Army players who had found it dif- 
ficult to keep up with their class work and 
gridiron drills at the same time had resorted 
to cheating in order to pass exams and re- 
main in good standing at the Academy. 

Like the college basketball players involved 
in the recent “fix” cases, these Army foot- 
ball players are guilty of violating set rules 
ard regulations. Any excuse is a weak one. 
But just like the collegiate cagers, the vicious 
system of overemphasizing athletics must be 
directly blamed for this latest scandal which 
rocked the whole country. 

While trying to give the outside world a 
holier-than-thou :mpression, West Point of- 
ficials set up an athletic recruiting system 
second to none in the country. If the 
Academy leveled its sights on a good high- 
school football player, the odds were against 
all other schools competing for the same 
athlete. 

Once the athlete found himself at West 
Point, it was the job of athletic officials to 
keep him there. “Cribbing” was the only 
solution for the vast majority of football 
players. They unquestionably received the 
blessing and assistance of some higher-ups. 

This business of placing too much em- 
phasis on college athletics is now completely 
out of control. Immediate steps have to be 
taken to curtail subsidization or the entire 
collegiate sports set-up will and should col- 
lapse. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT}, 
himself a former university president, on 
Saturday proposed that big time inter- 
collegiate football be abolished at both 
the Military Academy and the Naval 
Academy. I applaud that proposal. 
Further, I now suggest that two more 
steps be added to it, two further most 
important steps. 

It is perfectly obvious that the ap- 
proximately 90 West Point cadets whom 
the newspapers say are to be discharged, 
culpable though they may be, are the 
victims of a vicious system, and not its 
perpetrators. If I am right, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and in line with the spirit of the 
questions of the Senator from Wyoming, 
these young nen are much more sinned 
against than sinning. There may be 
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dozens or hundreds more of them at the 
Academy—and some current newspaper 
reports make charges that there are. 
One news story I saw actually suggested 
that the 90 are the least culpable. They 
are the ones, the story said, who under 
oath confessed that they had been doing 
the cheating. Others, it was alleged, 
others who lied under oath, are not on 
the list 

General Collins, with his customary 
frankness, has said that the cheating 
began with the football squad, and ap- 
parently there is general agreement that 
it began several years ago. 

Mr. President, what are the pressures 
behind this deplorable lapse from the 
high standards of honesty that the pub- 
lic has been led to expect from these 
cadets at West Point? 

Mr. HUNT and Mr. WHERRY 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from Wyoming and 
then I shall be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HUNT. Before the Senator from 
Connecticut gets deeply into his dis- 
cussion—I would not like to interrupt 
him then—I should like to ask him if 
he realizes that the sentence handed out 
to these 90 voys is going to be with them 
for the rest of their lives; that there is 
no way they can get out from under 
the disgrace of that sentence? There is 
no court that can clear them, unless 
they are given court martial. So they 
will have to live with this disgrace as 
long as they live. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut wants to com- 
ment on that point. 

Mr. BENTON. Not only is_ that 
tragically true, but think of the bitter 
feelings of the boys and their parents 
because this dishonor seemingly happens 
to fall upon them at this particular mo- 
ment, by accident as it were, on these, 
the unlucky ones who get caught. Many 
newspaper stories report that this sys- 
tem goes back as much as 12 years. 
There seems general agreement in the 
dispatches that it has been prevalent at 
the Academy over a long period of years. 
Quite naturally the boys and their fam- 
ilies are complaining in the newspapers 
that they are the unhappy victims of the 
moment, whom the decision accidentally 
hit. 

Does the Senator from Nebraska wish 
me to yield to him? 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator if he actually talked 
with General Collins himself? Did the 
Senator obtain his information directly 
from General Coliins? 

Mr. BENTON. No. I merely read the 
newspaper reports quoting General Col- 
lins. However, I seem to recall that 
General Collins’ statements are in quota- 
tion marks in the stories. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator stated 
that General Collins had said so-and-so. 
I did not understand that the Senator 
was quoting him. I thought the Sena- 
tor talked with him personally. 

Mr. BENTON. No; I did not. 

Mr. WHERRY. I heard General Col- 
lins give his observations to the commit- 
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tee on Saturday. Some of the things 
which the Senator has mentioned are 
not in complete accord with what he 
said. 

Mr. BENTON. I shall be glad to be 
corrected. 

Mr. WHERRY. It was in executive 
session, and I do not feel that I should 
take the liberty of violating the confi- 
dence. 

Mr. BENTON. If there was some dis- 
tortion in the newspaper reports which 
I read, perhaps the fact the comment 
occurred in executive session is the ex- 
planation of it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I simply wanted to 
be sure that the Senator was quoting 
General Collins as he was quoted in the 
newspapers, 

Mr. BENTON. I am quoting 
newspaper dispatch which I read. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. May I ask the Senator 
from Connecticut whether or not the 
United States Senate was briefed and 
taken into the confidence of General Col- 
lins recently? As a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, I am sure 
that I knew nothing about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I will 
answer that question if it is an indirect 
question addressed to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. I am seeking 
information on this subject, along with 
the rest of the American people. 

Mr. WHERRY. On Friday or Satur- 
day, before this release was made, I was 
called to a committee meeting, before 
which General Collins made this report. 
There were members present from the 
Armed Services Committee, as well as 
other Senators. I understand that Gen- 
eral Collins made a report to the House 
as well as to the Senate. 

I am not quarreling with what the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
has said, but I am saying that some of 
the things which General Collins said, 
as now reported, are certainly a little 
different from the way they were re- 
ported in the committee. As I under- 
stand, it was not a regular standing com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HUNT. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska if he 
cares to tell the Senate who was present 
at that meeting? 

Mr. WHERRY. I suppose one could 
say that he reported to a group of 
Senators, some of whom were members 
of the Armed Services Committee. It 
was not a legislative committee. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I hope 
that these newspaper stories will receive 
further clarification as this information 
is brought out into the open in the next 
few days. My only source of informa- 
tion and background has been rather ex- 
tensive reports published in the news- 
papers, including severel emanating 
from West Point, where the boys and 
their families have been interviewed. 

As to the pressures behind this lapse 
from the high type of integrity which 
we expect from these young men, the 
first is the craving for publicity, net 
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primarily on the part of the young men 
themselves, but on the part of the in- 
stitution with which they are connected. 

No matter how irrelevant this publicity 
may be to education, the thirst of most of 
our colleges and universities for publicity 
is very deep and unfortunately often 
runs toward a strong and overpowering 
desire for the ballyhoo which goes with 
a winning football team. This emphasis 
on the headlines is called in the uni- 
versity community as in so many others 
“public relations.” I once wrote a report 
for the University of Chicago board of 
trustees in which my opening sentence, 
in a report which ran a couple of hun- 
dred pages in length, was to the effect 
that for a university the phrase “public 
relations” is only a fancy name for 
money raising. We must understand this 
in order better to understand big-time, 
so-called, amateur football. 

Those responsible for athletics at West 
Point are at least as much afflicted with 
this desire for publicity as are the opera- 
tors of many other big-time college foot- 
ball teams. In their case, however, they 
have not had even the excuse of the 
thirst for money—or the need for public- 
ity which brings money. They did not 
even have the argument that they had to 
pay off a $1,000,000 mortgage on the 
stadium. 

A second pressure is the enormous 
drain on the time, energies, and attention 
of the members of the football squad. 
How can a cadet, with his mind pointed 
for eight months, from early spring, to- 
ward the football game with the Navy 
in late November, expect to match his 
classmates in the recitation hall? 

My colleague the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McMaHon] was telling 
me at iunch today that he had heard that 
the gymnasium or field house at West 
Point was so big that the boys were even 
called upon to practice during the days 
of the winter when the weather was too 
bad for them to practice outside. Under 
such rigors many of the football squad 
must have been too tired and exhausted 
much of the time, even to try to main- 
tain the minimum acceptable standards. 

Mr. President, this story from West 
Point brings out on the front pages, 
for everyone in the country who will 
think about it to see and understand, the 
fact that big-time collegiate football is a 
cancer which eats at the very vitals of 
academic integrity. It has been eating 
away for a long, long time, as anyone 
who has served, as I have served, as an 
officer at a major university, knows full 
well. 

Big time college and university foot- 
ball has nothing to do with education, 
and it certainly has not a thing to do 
with the education of Army or Navy 


officers. Such football misleads the in- 
stitutions. It misleads and betrays the 
students. It fools the public as to what 


a university is all about. If West Point 
and Annapolis were to get out of the foot- 
ball rat-race, they would not only serve 
their own interests at this time, but they 
would strike a blow toward freeing all 
American institutions from this incubus 
which corrupts them. They would give 
courage to dozens of university presi- 
dents eager to follow such an example 
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and eager to destroy the evil which has 
taken over such a strangle hold on much 
of college life. 

A dozen years ago I participated in 
the decision by which the University of 
Chicago abandoned intercollegiate foot- 
ball. I was a 6-months-a-year officer of 
that institution for 6 years, dividing my 
time between Chicago and Connecticut. 
This, I may say, was one of the toughest 
fights of my life. The trustees went 
through countless meetings, because 
they knew that in abolishing intercol- 
legiate football they were flying in the 
face of an entrenched tradition and an 
entrenched alumni regard for the Chi- 
cago football team and the annual foot- 
ball games and reunions, As a trustee 
myself of that institution today, I can 
vouch for the fact that the University of 
Chicago, far from suffering as a result of 
giving up big-time football, has flour- 
ished. 

The stadium was turned over to the 
scientists. I remember first suggesting 
that it be turned over to the Chicago 
Bears, so that the students could have 
a real football team playing there every 
Sunday, if they wanted one, an open, 
self-confessed professional football team. 
If our boys and girls wanted to attend a 
football game on Sunday, I said, “Let 
us give them the Chicago Bears.” I sug- 
gested this merely to dramatize the point 
at issue. 

It was in the football stadium, after it 
was turned over to the scientists, that 
the scientists achieved the first controlled 
release of atomic energy. That is an odd 
coincidence. 

To me, this wholesale defection from 
the honor code at West Point has a sec- 
ond most important significance. As the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] has 
suggested, it is a grave reflection on the 
faculty of the Academy. It is a grave re- 
flection that these boys were not stimu- 
lated and interested by the kind of teach- 
ing to which they were exposed, so that 
they would want to study their lessons 
and so that they might be interested in 
academic work. After all, good profes- 
sors in some institutions are able to com- 
pete successfully even with football. 

Furthermore, I cannot understand 
how the West Point faculty could have 
been blissfully ignorant of what was go- 
ing on, with so many of the boys seem- 
ingly turning in poor or mediocre class- 
room performances throughout the term, 
and then suddenly turning up with good 
enough marks in the examinations to 
Pass the course. 

Mr. President, I have long had grave 
misgivings about the quality of the teach- 
ing at our service Academies. 

Last spring, at the appointment of 
our distinguished presiding officer, the 
Vice President, I represented the Senate 
at the annual visitation day at the Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, and 
when I returned I wrote Secretary John 
Snyder, on May 10, and said the follow- 
ing, among other things: 

The service Academies, and notably West 
Point, are widely criticized among informed 
academic people for their low scholastic 
standards. They are accused of grievous in- 
breeding and of scholastic standards far, far 
below the college standards with which they 
ought to be compared. 
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I have no first-hand knowledge of the 
standards of the Coast Guard Academy, in 
comparison, let me say, with the California 
Institute of Technology or MIT—as techni- 
cal schools—or with nearby Williams or Wes- 
leyan in the fields of liberal arts. But ata 
glance I question whether the faculty is not 
overloaded with officers who are not trained 
as teachers— 


They seem periodically to be given a 
4-year leave of absence to pick up teach- 
ing, as it were, and go off and spend a 
nice period at one of the Academies as a 
teacher— 
and whether the staff is not deficient in the 
number of teachers who have received the 
best available advance instruction at the 
leading universities of the country. 

I personally would recommend that a spe- 
cial consulting committee of educators be 
set up to consult with the Academy on the 
improvement of its academic standards. 
With the deepening crisis, and the increas- 
ing need for the most highly trained tech- 
nical personnel in the Coast Guard, as well as 
in every branch of military service, I would 
of course like to see the question of academic 
standards reviewed, not only for the Coast 
Guard Academy, but for West Point and 
Annapolis as well. This subject is a matter 
of highest national import. I am conse- 
quently sending a copy of this letter to Gen- 
eral Marshall so that, through his aides, my 
suggestion may be reviewed and, I hope, ap- 
plied to the Military and Naval Academies. 


Mr. President, I shall not read further 
from this letter, but I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp 
in full at the conclusion of my remarks 
about the service Academies. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr.BENTON. Mr. President, my pre- 
scription for this West Point scandal is 
threefold, and is as follows: 

First. Abolish intercollgiate football 
at our service Academies. 

Second. Concurrent with this action, 
let the 90 accused cadets at West Point 
remain in the institution on probation, 
and subject to the strict discipline which 
they themselves, after the shame and 
punishment which have been visited up- 
on them, would be the first to admit 
should be theirs. 

Third. Undertake an immediate in- 
vestigation, by the most competent peo- 
ple in the academic world, looking 
toward the reorganization of the curricu- 
lum, the teaching standards and the fac- 
ulties of our service institutions. 

If these three steps are taken then 
we may have hope that the dismaying 
revelation we have had from West Point 
will have served a useful and construc- 
tive purpose. 

Mr. President, I shall today transmit 
these recommendations to President 
Truman, General Marshall, Secretary 
Pace, and the Superintendents of the 
two Academies, and shall urge them to 
strike while this iron is hot, because it 
is not likely to grow so hot again. This 
opportunity—to turn this seeming dis- 
aster into a great opportunity for our 
service Academies, and, indeed, for high- 
er education in this country—should be 
seized. It may never come again, and 
we must all hope it will never come in 
this form again. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENTON. No; I shall not yield 
until I conclude this brief statement. I 
am leaving the subject of football. If the 
Senator has a quéstion on the subject 
of football, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE. It touches on the subject 
of football. 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. CASE. Having reference to one 
of the recommendations the distin- 
guished Senator made, namely, that foot- 
ball at the service Academies be abol- 
ished, does the Senator recall ever having 
heard that the Battle of Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton, and 
similarly that many of the offensive tac- 
tics and the matter of the deployment of 
troops and airplanes have been learned 
in the offensive tactics of football? 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I re- 
ject any such theory wholly, completely, 
and absolutely. If boys are spending 
their time during 4 years of college play- 
ing football following a theory of the 
kind mentioned by the Senator from 
South Dakota, when they should be 
mastering complex questions in the 
scientific fields, for example, in the fields 
of technology around which the future 
development of the military service will 
be centered—I reject the football theory 
asa mistake. Big-time professionalized 
footbal is not a proper function of our 
Military Academy at all. If the Senator 


from South Dakota's theory were ten- 
able, we ought to have 50 football teams 
at West Point, and every boy at West 


Point should have to take football as a 
compulsory subject and possibly as the 
first point of his education. Manifestly, 
that theory is not the belief of the heads 
of the Academies themselves. They 
train in football only a few picked boys, 
proselyted from around the country, and 
have them spend all too much of their 
time playing football. Did General 
MacArthur, who was No. 1 man in his 
class, did he or did he not play foot- 
ball? Perhaps he did but no one now 
knows. I have no doubt that that un- 
certainty is true of many others of our 
distinguished generals. Right now I 
call on the Defens® Department to give 
us an analysis of #S generals and ad- 
mirals. How big &® percentage were 
football letter men at the Acariemies? 
How many stood in the top quarter of 
their class, or even the top 10 percent? 
Most of them, however, antedated the 
days of professionalized college football. 

But it is the kind of a belief expressed 
by the Senator from South Dakota which 
confuses the issue and corrupts the 
thinking of the American people about 
the problems raised by the affair at 
West Point. 

Mr. President, on the same day when 
the West Point story broke, last Friday, 
there was another story in the news- 
papers dealing with charges of corrup- 
tion of a different kind. There has been 
a great deal of oratory, there have been 
editorials and news stories, on the sensa- 
tional and shocking development at 
West Point. There has been very little 
public comment, and I have heard no 
comment on the floor of the Senate to- 
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day, on this other story which also broke 
in the newspapers last Friday, and which 
deals with the charges of corruption 
which strike very close at home for all 
of us in the Senate, far closer than West 
Point or even Annapolis, which happens 
to be in Maryland. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further on that point? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield 

Mr. CASE. Let me suggest to the 
Senator that if he would consult those 
who have had plans for better strategy 
and deployment of troop and plane for- 
mations he would find that many of the 
tactics found heading up different ob- 
jectives are identical with the strategy 
that is followed on the football field. 
But perhaps the Senator would feel it 
would be wise for the boys at West Point 
and Annapolis to confine their activities 
to singing in glee clubs, and things of 
that kind. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have already satisfactorily an- 
swered the Senator’s question. I believe 
the boys at the Academies should switch 
their football activities to a far greater 
extent to their academic studies. I 
want to make it clear I am not against 
the game of football. What Iam talking 
about is so-called big-time, big-gate, 
headline football which throws sand in 
the eyes of the American people when 
they are trying to judge the objectives 
and purposes of our educational institu- 
tions. Football in itself is a fine sport. 
I played it as a boy, and I wholly ap- 
prove of it. Iam talking only about the 
big-money, circus-type of football. That 
is what is corrupting our boys and our 
institutions. 


ExHIsIT 1 


May 10, 1951. 
The Honorable JoHN SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JOHN: Last Friday I spent the day 
at the Coast Guard Academy in New London. 
This was official visitation day for the group 
selected by the Congress. I attended rep- 
resenting the Senate, and Congressman JoHN 
McGureE and ALBERT MorANo attended rep- 
resenting the House of Representatives. 

We had a most interesting day. Indeed I 
cannot remember a day that was personally 
more interesting to me since I entered the 
Senate. The three of us join in telling you 
what a creditable institution we feel the 
Coast Guard Academy to be, and what a 
great credit and asset it is to our State of 
Connecticut. Admiral Arthur O. Hall, Super- 
intendent of the Academy, together with 
Captain Roland and other members of his 
staff in New London, gave us a warm wel- 
come. The cadets put on a great show, 
Indeed, for me the day could be called a 
dream day of a retired private—a private of 
World War I—the dream day comes true in 
middle life, with the admirals in attendance 
and a parade in his honor, 

This letter is to convey to you ard your 
associates the appreciation of Congressmen 
McGuire, Morano, and myself, and our con- 
gratulations. 

Speaking personally, and as a trustee of 
one of America’s great universities, and one 
of America’s leading colleges, I have the 
following comments which I have trans- 
mitted orally to Admiral Hall. I was not 
able todiscuss these views with Congressman 
McGuire and Congressman Morano. These 
comments come out of my long and deep 
interest in education. Perhaps you know 
that I served for 9 years as a part-time officer 
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of the University of Chicago, which is 50 
percent longer than I served as an officer of 
the advertising firm I founded in New York 
with Chester Bowles. 

The service academies, and notably West 
Point, are widely criticized among informed 
academic people for their low scholastic 
standards. They are accused of grievous in- 
breeding and of scholastic standards ‘ 
far below the college standards with which 
they ought to be compared 

I have no first-hand knowledge of 
standards of the Coast Guard A 
comparison let me say with the Calif 
Institute of Technology or MIT s tex 
schools—or with nearby William I 
leyan in the fields of liberal arts. But a 
glance, I question whether the faculty 
not overloaded with officers who are 
trained as teachers, and whether the staff 
is not deficient in the number of teachers 
who have received the best available advance 
instruction at the leading universities of 
the country. 

I personally would recommend that a spe- 
cial consulting committee of educators be 
set up to consult with the Academy on the 
improvement of its academic standards, 
With the deepening crisis, and the increas- 
ing need for the most highly trained 
technical personnel in the Coast Guard, as 
well as in every branch of military service, I 
would of course like to see the question of 
academic standards reviewed—not only for 
the Coast Guard Academy but for West 
Point and Annapolis as well. This subject is 
a matter of highest national import. I am 
consequently sending a copy of this letter to 
General Marshall so that, through his aides, 
my suggestion may be reviewed, and, I hope, 
applied to the Military and Naval Academies. 

May I also suggest that this would be an 
excellent time to review the methods and 
procedures of selection of the boys who apply 
for the Academy? One of the young men who 
is graduating, with whom I had lunch, told 
me that of his entering class of 150 only 
57 were graduating. Later Captain Roland 
told me that over the years the average per- 
centage of graduates, in contrast to the 
numbers entering, ran about 48 percent. 

Captain Roland says that something like 
10 percent of the entering class drop out in 
the first 90 days. I would gather that per- 
haps as many as 33'4 percent are dropped 
out by the authorities because they fail to 
measure up to the high standards maintained 
by the Academy. Most of these failures seem 
to come in the second year, after consider- 
able cost to the Academy and the taxpayers, 
and many failures are students wh» quit 
trying because they don’t want to continue. 

It is a costly as well as an interesting fact 
that over half of the young men who are 
selected either discover that they do not like 
the service, and do not want to adjust them- 
selves to the rigorous discipline and the life, 
or else are unable to do so. 

Now, the 120 boys who entered the present 
graduating class cf 57, were chosen from a 
group of applicants numbering 700. Yet for 
the coming year, when I understand that 200 
are to be chosen, the applicants number 
almost 10 times as many—over 6,000. Surely, 
when 290 boys are to be selected out of a 
group as large as 6,000—there must be tech- 
niques for selection which could increase— 
if not immediately, at least gradually over 
the years, as better and better techniques 
evolve—which could increase the percentage 
of young men who prove satisfactory and 
who finish their 4-year course and then carve 
out their careers in the Coast Guard, careers 
with which they are happy and of which they 
are proud. 

At the University of Chicago and elsewhere 
many scholars have devoted their lives to 
the development of criteria for the selection 
of young men showing aptitude and promise 
for varying kinds of activities in adult life. 
I know that much is known about this by the 
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armed services, and undoubtedly by the per- 
sonnel division of the Coast Guard. I now 
suggest that this is an excellent time once 
more to review the matter. Surely there 
never was such an opportunity as now, with 
young men of great talent and promise 
eagerly seeking entrance to our 3 academies— 
in far greater numbers than ever before. 
Again expressing the appreciation of Cone 
gressman McGuire, Congressman Morano, 
and myself for the splendid reception and 
hospitality shown us at the Coast Guard 
Academy, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
WILLiaM BENTON, 
United States Senate, 


PROPOSED EXPULSION OF SENATOR 
McCARTHY 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I shall 
not yield again until I conclude the brief 
remarks Iam about to make. I think the 
case I am about to develop will be clearer 
for any Senator who may desire to com- 
ment on it when I have presented it as I 
have prepared it. 

Mr. President, last Friday at a meeting 
of the Rules Committee, of which Iam a 
member, authorization was given to print 
the report of the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections on the Maryland 
senatorial election of 1950. No ac- 
tion was taken at that time by the full 
committee on this report. However, I 
call to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that the report was a unanimous 
report by the five members of the sub- 
committee. The report thus had the ap- 
proval of the two distinguished and 
courageous Republican members, Sena- 
tor HEeNprRIcKson of New Jersey, and 
Senator SmitH of Maine. I commend 
these two Senators on once again stand- 
ing up and taking leadership toward the 
achievement of a higher level of political 
morality in the United States Senate. 

I well remember their “Declaration of 
Conscience” of a year ago, perhaps the 
most notable single statement of the year 
1950 on the floor of the Senate. The 
same high motives impelled them to de- 
velop and sign this report of last Friday, 
together with my Democratic colleagues, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS]. On Friday morning, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
pointed out to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration that he had never 
known a committee to work harder or 
more diligently in its efforts to uncover 
the facts and to try to achieve a just and 
fair report. 

Mr. President, I should like to inter- 
rupt my presentation for a moment to 
read from an Associated Press news 
ticker which comments on the five mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. The follow- 
ing is in quotation marks, via the Asso- 
ciated Press: 


McCartny later attacked in a statement 
the subcommittee’s report and the action 
of Senators HENDRICKSON and Mrs, SMITH in 
signing it. 

“I am not surprised at the actions of the 
two Republicans on the committee,” he said. 

“After all, they went on record last year 
approving the Tydings whitewash and con- 
demning me for getting rough with the Com- 
munists.” 

“However,” he added, “I am not surprised 
that the Democrats on the committee have 
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not learned that the American people just 
don’t like whitewash. 

“As long as puny politicians try to en- 
courage other puny politicians to ignore or 
whitewash Communist influences in our 
Government, America will remain in grave 
danger.” 


Mr. President, in view of the unani- 
mous report of this distinguished sub- 
committee, described as puny politicians 
in this AP dispatch, and in view of the 
urgency of the moral questions with 
which we Americans are faced today— 
questions much more grave than this of 
the West Point cadets which I have just 
been discussing—I now submit a resolu- 
tion, which I shall ask to have referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. I shall read the resolution, 
if I may do so at this time, because it 
covers most of the remaining remarks 
I shall make today to the Senate. The 
resolution consists almost wholly of ex- 
act quotations from the report of the 
subcommittee: 


Whereas the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration has made a unanimous re- 
port to such committee with respect to the 
1950 Maryland senatorial general election; 
and 

Whereas such report contains findings with 
respect to the financing of the campaign of 
Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER as follows: 


Now the resolution continues with ex- 
act quotations from the report of the 
subcommittee: 


“1. As a result of the investigation and 
hearings of this subcommittee, Jon M, Jon- 
kel, the campaign manager of Senator Bur- 
LER, has been indicted, pled guilty to, and 
has been sentenced for, violation of the 
Maryland election laws for failure to prop- 
erly report contributions and expenditures 
in the Butler campaign. 

“2. Not only were substantial sums of 
contributions and expenditures not prop- 
erly reported to Maryland authorities as re- 
quired by law, but also a proper accounting 
was not made to the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate as required by the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act”; and 

Whereas such report, with respect to the 
literature used in the campaign of Senator 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, contains findings 
as follows: 

i. . 7 . 

“The tabloid from the rc. contains 
misleading half-truths, misrepresentations, 
and false innuendoes that maliciously and 
without foundation attack the loyalty and 
patriotism not only of former Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings, who won the Distinguished 
Service Cross for battlefield heroism in 
World War I, but also the entire member- 
ship of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee in 1950.” 


My resolution continues, 
quoting from the report: 


“2. Its preparation, publication, and dis- 
tribution were the result of a combination 
of forces, including Senator BuTLER’s own 
campaign organization. 

“3. The tabloid, disregarding simple de- 
cency and common honesty, was designed 
to create and exploit doubts about the loy- 
alty of former Senator Tydings. 

“4, It could never have been the intention 
of the framers of the first amendment to the 
Constitution to allow, under the guise of 
freedom of the press, the publication of any 
portrayal, whether in picture form or other- 
wise, of the character of the composite pic- 
ture as it appeared in the tabloid From the 
Record. It was a shocking abuse of the 


further 
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spirit and intent of the first amendment to 
the Constitution. 

“5. The tabloid From the Record was 
neither published nor in fact paid for by the 
Young Democrats for BuTLER. Their alleged 
sponsorship for this publication was noth- 
ing more than a false front organization for 
the publication of the tabloid by the Butler 
campaign headquarters and outsiders associ- 
ated with it. In the judgment of the sub- 
committee, this is a violation of the Federal 
and State laws requiring persons responsible 
for such publications to list the organiza- 
tions and its officers”; 

Whereas such subcommittee report con- 
tains findings with respect to the participa- 
tion of Senator JosepH R. McCartny in such 
campaign as follows: 

“3. Senator JosePpH R. McCartuy, of Wis- 
consin, was actively interested in the cam- 
paign to the extent of making his staff avail- 
able for work on research, pictures, compo- 
sition, printing of the tabloid From the Rec- 
ord. Members of his staff acted as couriers 
of funds between Washington and the But- 
ler campaign headquarters in Baltimore. 
Evidence showed that some of the belatedly 
reported campaign funds were delivered 
through his office. His staff also was instru- 
mental in materially ascisting in the ad- 
dressing, mailing, and planning of the pic- 
ture post-card phase of the campaign”; and 

Whereas such subcommittee unanimously 
included in its specific conclusions and rec- 
ommendation to the committee the follow- 
ing: 

“5. The question of unseating a Senator 
for acts committed in a senatorial election 
should not be limited to the candidates in 
such elections. Any sitting Senator, regard- 
less of whether he is a candidate in the elec- 
tion himself, should be subject to expulsion 
by action of the Senate, if it finds such 
Senator engaged in practices and behavior 
that make him, in the opinion of the Senate, 
unfit to hold the position of United States 
Senator’: Now, therefore, be it— 


Mr. President, I now cease to quote 
from the report and read the resolving 
clause— 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate is author- 
ized and directed to proceed with such con- 
sideration of the report of its Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections with respect to 
the 1950 Maryland senatorial general elec- 
tion, which was made pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 250, Eighty-first Congress, April 
13, 1950, and to make such further investiga- 
tion with respect to the participation of Sen- 
ator JOSEPH R. McCartuy in the 1950 sena- 
torial campaign of Senator JoHN MARSHALL 
BUTLER, and such investigation with respect 
to his other acts since his election to the 
Senate, as may be appropriate to enable such 
committee to determine whether or not it 
should initiate action with a view toward 
the expulsion from the United States Senate 
of the said Senator JosepH R. McCarty. 


Instead of reading further from the 
report, if the Senate will permit me to 
do so, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude at the end of my remarks the four 
pages of the subcommittee’s report, be- 
ginning at the bottom of page 31, and 
going through page 35. With this con- 
sent, I shall dispense with giving fur- 
ther quotations from the report, the 
perusal of which I urge upon every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. BENTON. MY. President, in view 
of the indictment of the practices of the 
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Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCar- 
tHy! which is found in the report from 
which I have been quoting, I suggest tos 
day, in the first session the Senate has 
held since the report was released to the 
press, that the Senator from Wisconsin 
at once submit his resignation from this 
body. That would be a bold and deci- 
sive gesture on his part, through which 
he could do honor to the great position 
he has held for the past 4 years, in the 
footsteps of the late great Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Sr., and his most emi- 
nent son, Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr. By resigning in the face of such an 
indictment, the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy] can take the only step 
now open to him to make amends to the 
people of Wisconsin, to his great prede- 
cessors in the seat he now occupies in 
the Senate, and to his colleagues in the 
Senate. I submit that a high percent- 
age of the Members of this body would 
resign forthwith if such a report were 
written about them, agreed to unani- 
mously by a subcommittee composed of 
five of their colleagues. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy] refuses to resign—and there 
is nothing in his record to irdicate that 
he will do other than refuse—then I 
suggest that at least he refrain from 
taking any further part in the actions 
and proceedings of the United States 
Senate until my resolution has been re- 
ceived and reviewed by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration and until 
action has been taken upon it by the 
committee and by the United States 
Senate itself. 





Exnisit A 


(From pp. 31 to 35 of the report entitled 
“Maryland Senatorial Election of 1950—Re- 
port of the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration,” U. S. Senate, 82d Cong., Ist 
sess., pursuant to S. Res. 250, 8lst Cong., 2d 
sess.) 


SENATOR JOSEPH R. McCaRTHY 


The activity of Senator McCartny and his 
staff, according to the evidence, commenced 
in early July 1950, when the candidate, JoHNn 
MARSHALL BUTLER, accompanied by his cam- 
paign treasurer, Mundy, visited Senator Mc- 
CartHy in his office in the Senate Office 
Building in Washington, D. C., in the late 
afternoon (R., pp. 1248-1249). After a dis- 
cussion there with Senator McCartHy; Miss 
Jean Kerr, hic research assistant; and Robert 
K. Morris, identified in the records of this 
subcommittee as minority counsel in the 
State Department employee loyalty investi- 
gation, this group, including the candidate 
Butter, had dinner and spent the evening 
together (R., p. 1250) discussing various 
phases of BUTLER’s forthcoming campaign 
(R., p. 2577). According to the testimony, 
Senator McCartHy had accumulated a large 
quantity of information and material re- 
lated to Senator Tydings’ conduct of the 
loyalty hearings. He made the charges that 
resulted in that investigation, followed it 
closely, spoke about it extensively through- 
out the country and had labeled the investi- 
gation as a whitewash. 

MISS JEAN KERR 

Subsequent to the primary on September 
18, 1950, and continuing until election day 
itself, we find Miss Jean Kerr and others of 
Senator McCarTuy’s staff devoting extensive 
time to the campaign of JoHN MARSHALL 
Butter. Although the testimony of Jonkel 
to the subcommittee would suggest that dur- 
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ing this interval of her activity Miss Kerr 
was on leave of absence from her senatorial 
employment (R., p. 515), Miss Kerr has stated 
unequivocally that during that entire time 
she remained on the payroll of Senator Mc- 
CarTuy (R., p. 2574) and acted at his request 
and with his knowledge and approval (R., 
p. 2580). She postponed her vacation to per- 
form this work (R., p. 2580). Miss Kerr's 
participation was extensive, and many of the 
witnesses appearing before the subcommittee 
in its inquiry had occasion at one time or 
another to be contacted by her. She was a 
courier of funds and information, delivering 
campaign contributions from Washington to 
campaign headquarters in Baltimore (R., 
p. 2587), and, under the direction of Jonkel, 
contacting printers of campaign literature 
in both cities. It is also to be noted that 
she was hostess at a dinner party arranged 
and given at her home in Washington at- 
tended by Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Bentley, and 
to which she invited Jonkel (R., p. 2592). 
Although she disclaims any campaign mo- 
tive in this social event, it is a fact that 
shortly following this meeting between 
Bentley, Jonkel, and Miss Kerr, Bentley met 
wth Mr. BuTLEeR and later made a $5,000 
contribution (R., p. 2594). 

Others of the staff of Senator McCarTHy 
were likewise active. One of the members of 
the Senator's staff stated that at times the 
full staff of the Senator, including his ad- 
ministrative assistant, secretary, clerks, and 
investigators, devoted their energies and 
efforts in various ministerial capacities in 
connection with BUTLER’s campaign (R., p. 
2604). Also among those who participated 
prominently was Donald A. Surine, an in- 
vestigator in the employ of Senator Mc- 
CarTHY. 


THE MIDNIGHT RIDE 


Charges were made by former Senator Tyd- 
ings concerning Mr. Fedder, the Baltimore 
printer, and his midnight ride. He re- 
ferred to this incident as a “story of Chicago 
gangland transported into Maryland” and 
stated that Fedder was “virtually kidnapped 
in order to get BuTLER’s letter back” (R., 
p. 44). 

In his testimony Fedder made reference 
to a telephone conversation he had with 
candidate BUTLER, on or about November 2, 
1950, in which Fedder expressed concern over 
the large quantity of printed campaign ma- 
terials which he had on hand and for which 
he had not been paid. Following this con- 
versation, on November 2, 1950, Mr. BuTLER 
wrote and delivered to Fedder a letter in 
which he stated: 

“At this time I want to give you my per- 
soni assurance that I do guarantee payment 
for any of your services that have not been 
paid for at the time the campaign is com- 
pleted. This assurance applies to materials 
that have been delivered and to materials 
that were not shipped in time for use in the 
campaign. 

“Sincerely, 
“JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER.” 


Extensive testimony was received by the 
subcommittee concerning the midnight 
ride. On the evening of November 4, 1950, 
Miss Kerr, through Ray Kiermas, an employee 
of Senator McCartHy, made arrangements 
with Fedder to have addressed and messaged 
@ quantity of post cards bearing the photo- 
graph of candidate BuTLer (R., p. 83). Simi- 
lar work was being done in the District of 
Columbia by Republican National Committee 
volunteers and others under the supervision 
of Mrs. Rex Lee. In cornection with this 
project, at about midnight on November 6, 
1950, Donald A. Surine, an investigator em- 
ployed by Senator McCarrny, in company 
with Ewell Moore, a lawyer, and George Nilles, 
@ real-estate agent, both residents of Vir- 
ginia, met Fedder at the post office in Balti- 
more (R., p. 88) to pick up and mail com- 
pleted cards which had been addressed by 
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Fedder’s workers at their residences in 
various parts of Baltimore. The parties re- 
mained together until 6 a. m., during which 
time they traveled through Baltimore pick- 
ing up post cards. In this interim Surine 
prepared a handwritten document, detailing 
certain conduct of Fedder, which Fedder 
signed after making certain corrections (ex- 
hibit 22). Although the statement was silent 
with reference to it, Fedder testified Surine 
and his companions demanded the return of 
the letter, dated November 2, 1950, which Mr. 
Butter had previously written to Fedder 
guaranteeing payment of his campaign print- 
ing bill. This allegation is vigorously denied 
by Surine, of Senator McCarrnuy’s staff, Nilles, 
and Moore. Fedder claimed that throughout 
the night he was threatened, intimidated, 
and placed in fear for his personal safety 
This Surine and the others also deny. They 
insist, in their testimony, that the sole pur- 
pose of the mission was to pick up and mail 
addressed post cards and that the only 
reason the three of them remained together 
and with Fedder until 6 a. m. was this pur- 
pose. The leader of the three, Surine, was «t 
the time acting with the knowledge and con- 
sent of his employer, Senator McCartny. 

Despite Fedder’s testimony of threats and 
intimidation during this experience, the 
fact is that although he had access to a tele- 
phone on several occasions during the night, 
he did not notify police authority nor com- 
plain *> anyone concerning the activities of 
the three. Disclosure of this incident was 
not made by Fedder until some weeks follow- 
ing its occurrence. 

The explanation given by Surine, Nilles, 
and Moore for their activities on this oc- 
casion is not convincing; and it is the 
opinion of this subcommittee that the pick- 
ing up and mailing of addressed post cards 
was not the only purpose of their mission. 








DONALD A. SURINE 


Surine, formerly a special agent of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, was, at the time 
of this campaign, in the employ of Senator 
McCarTHY as an investigator. He became so 
employed in February 1950, and stiil serves in 
that capacity (R., pp. 1487-1488). His chief 
activity as investigator for Senator Mc- 
CarRTHY involved an investigation of alleged 
subversives in Government (R., p. 2634). In 
the campaign of JoHN MARSHALL Bu™LER he 
participated in the post-card project, to 
which we have previously referred. Upon his 
return to Washington from the midnight 
ride he prepared a four-page memorandum of 
the night’s activities and addressed and de- 
livered it to his employer, Senator McCartnuy 
(exhibit 81). A copy of the memorandum 
with appropriate cover letter was forwarded 
by Surine to Candidate BuTLER with a copy 
of the statement signed by Fedder (exhibit 
82). This was for the information of the 
candidate 

The testimony of Surine before this sub- 
committee contains an apparent willful and 
knowing misstatement of a material fact re- 
lating to the circumstances of the termina- 
tion of his services with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation prior to his employment by 
Senator McCartnuy. In his original sworn 
testimony before a quorum of this subcom- 
mittee on March 21, 1951, Surine stated un- 
der oath that his termination was a volun- 
tary resignation (R., p. 1515)... On the basi 
of further information obtained by the sub- 
committee, Surine was recalled to testify on 
this particular point. In his sworn testi- 
mony, on recall before a quorum of this sub- 
committee on April 10, 1951, he elaborated on 
the circumstances of his voluntary resigna- 
tion. Evidence introduced into the record 
at this time disclosed that Surine had been 
dropped from the rolls of the FBI (R., pp. 
2642-2643; exhibit 101) and that this per- 
sonnel action was taken by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation based upon Surine’s 
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disregard of Bureau rules and regulations. 
The evidence indicated that Surine tendered 
a resignation in writing to the FBI dated 
February 7, 1950 (exhibit 103). He was ad- 
vised by letter signed by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director, dated February 9, 1950, that he was 
being dropped from the rolls of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, effective at the 
close of business February 8, 1950 (exhibit 
104). Subsequently Surine was advised by 
letter dated March 6, 1950, signed by J. Edgar 
Hoover, “it will not be possible to change the 
manner in which you were separated from 
the Bureau’s rolls” (exhibit 105). The evi- 
dence is that Surine, by his own testimony, 
submitted his resignation after violating 
certain regulations |of the F.sI] and after 
learning that some disciplinary action was 
contemplated. He stated: 

“Rather than take a transfer or cut in 
salary or some other aspect along that line 
of disciplinary action I submitted my resig- 
nation through my SAC (R., p. 2636).” 

Surine states that in his original testimony 
on March 20, 1951, he had no intention to 
mislead the subcommittee about the cir- 
cumstances of the termination of his services 
by the FBI. 

However, the subcommittee is of the 
opinion that this testimony, together with 
every other conflict in testimony of other 
witnesses as to a material fact or facts as the 
record may disclose should be transmitted to 
the Department of Justice for such action 
as it deems appropriate. 





CONCLUSION 


Shortly following the commencement of 
these hearings, the hearing subcommittee, as 
is customary, extended to Senator Mc- 
CarTHy, in writing, an opportunity to ap- 
pear to make any statement he felt was in- 
dicated. In that letter it was stated: 

“In the investigation being conducted and 
public hearings being held by the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections in connec- 
tion with the recent senatorial campaign in 
Maryland, testimony has been presented con- 
cerning certain personnel in your employ; 
and we anticipate that your name, which has 
already been introduced into the record by 
the testimony of Senator Tydings and others, 
may be mentioned by other witnesses. 

“In anticipation of this, it is the unani- 
mous attitude of the subcommittee that you 
should be extended an opportunity to appear 
at the public hearings to make any statement 
or explanation that you feel is indicated, if 
you desire.” 

Senator McCartuy replied by letter dated 
March 12, 1951: 

“I received letter from you this morning in 
which you extend to me an opportunity to 
appear at your hearings, on the Tydings elec- 
tion. 

“Iam not seeking an opportunity to ap- 
pear, but will be glad to do so if you or any 
of the members of the committee or counsel 
have any questions which you care to ask 
me * . ._" 

The original invitation was renewed by the 
subcommittee on March 30, 1951, to which 
Senator McCartTny replied: 

“This is to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of March 30, in which you state that 
the subcommittee understands I do not wish 
an opportunity to appear in connection with 
the Maryland hearings. 

“I have not read any of the testimony 
taken before the committee except those 
portions reported in the newspaper, nor have 
I attended the hearings except for about 
1 hour. For that reason, I am not too 
thoroughly acquainted with the testimony 
given. If the committee feels there was any 
credible evidence that adversely reflects upon 
my staff or any credible evidence to indicate 
that anything improper was done by either 
me or my staf in the Maryland election, then 
I naturally would want to be called by your 
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committee so as to go into such matters in 
detail.” 


To this letter the subcommittee replied 
on April 9, 1951: 

“Since our hearings are still continuing the 
subcommittee cannot at this time presume 
to pass upon the testimony of any witness 
or group of witnesses who have appeared 
before it. That action, as you know, must 
necessarily follow the development of all ma- 
terial facts and after careful analysis of the 
record. 

“The purpose of our earlier letters was to 
offer you an opportunity to be heard if you 
so desired. The present schedule of witnesses 
suggests we may conclude our hearings Wed- 
nesday, April 11, 1951.” 

No turther communication was received 
from Senator McCartHy. He was not called 
as a witness nor did he appear in response 
to the invitations. While there was no duty 
upon him, under the circumstances, to testify 
at this hearing, the prominence of his per- 
sonnel in the anti-Tydings campaign and the 
activity attributed to the Senator himself by 
certain witnesses might properly have been 
explained by him. From the testimony it 
appears Senator McCarTHy was a leading and 
potent force in the campaign against Sena- 
tor Tydings. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 187) submitted 
by Mr. Benton was referred to the Com- 
raittee on Rules and Admiristration, as 
follows: 


Whereas the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Committee on Rules 
aud Administration has made a unanimous 
report to such committee with respect to the 
1950 Maryland senatorial general election; 
and 

Whereas such report contains findings with 
respect to the financing of the campaign of 
Se.uator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, as follows: 

“1. As a result of the investigation and 
hearings of this subcommittee, Jon M. Jon- 
kel, the campaign manager of Senator But- 
LER, has been indicted, plead guilty to, and 
har been sentenced for, violation of the 
Maryland election laws for failure to properly 
report contributions and expenditures in the 
Butler campaign. 

“2. Not only were substantial sums of con- 
tributions and expenditures not properly re- 
ported to Maryland authorities as required 
by law, but also a proper accounting was 
not made to the Secretary of the Senate as 
required by the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act”; and. 

Whereas such report, with respect to the 
literature used in the campaign of Senator 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, contains findings as 
follows: 

re. - * * 

“The tabloid from the ReEcorp contains 
misleading half truths, misrepresentations, 
and false innuendos that maliciously and 
without foundation attack the loyalty and 
patriotism not only of former Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings, who won the Distinguished 
Service Cross for battlefield heroism in World 
War I, but also the entire membership of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee in 
1950. 

“2. Its preparation, publication, and dis- 
tribution were the result of a combination 
of forces, including Senator BUTLER’s own 
campaign organization, 

“3. The tabloid, disregarding simple de- 
cency and common honesty, was designed to 
create and exploit doubts about the loyalty 
of former Senator Tydings. 

“4. It could never have been the intention 
of the framers of the first amendment to the 
Constitution to allow, under the guise of 
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freedom of the press, the publication of any 
portrayal, whether in picture form or other- 
wise, of the character of the composite pic- 
*ture as it appeared in the tabloid From the 
Record. It was a shocking abuse of the 
spirit and intent of the first amendment to 
the Constitution. 

“5. The tabloid From the Record was 
neither published nor in fact paid for by 
the Young Democrats for Butter. Their al- 
leged sponsorship for this publication was 
nothing more than a false front organiza- 
tion for the publication of the tabloid by 
the Butler campaign headquarters and out- 
siders associated with it. In the judgment 
of the subcommittee, this is a violation of 
the Federal and State laws requiring per- 
sons responsible for such publications to 
list the organizations and its officers”; 

Whereas such subcommittee report con- 
tains findings with respect to the partici- 
pation of Senator JosePpH R. McCarTHy in 
such campaign as follows: 

“3. Senator JosepH R. McCartuy, of Wis- 
consin, was actively interested in the cam- 
paign to the extent of making his staff 
available for work on research, pictures, 
composition, printing of the tabloid From 
the Record. Members of his staff acted as 
couriers of funds between Washington and 
the Butler campaign headquarters in Balti- 
more. Evidence showed that some of the 
belatedly reported campaign funds were de- 
livered through his office. His staff also 
was instrumental in materially assisting in 
the addressing, mailing, and planning of 
the picture post card phase of the cam- 
paign”; and 

Whereas such subcommittee unanimously 
included in its specific conclusions and rec- 
ommendation to the committee the follow- 
ing: 

“5. The question of unseating a Senator 
for acts committed in a senatorial election 
should not be limited to the candidates in 
such elections. Any sitting Senator, re- 
gardless of whether he is a candidate in the 
election himself, should be subject to ex- 
pulsion by action of the Senate, if it finds 
such Senator engaged in practices and be- 
havior that make him, in the opinion of 
the Senate, unfit to hold the position of 
United States Senator’: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration of the Senate is au- 
thorized and directed to proceed with such 
consideration of the report of its Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections with re- 
spect to the 1950 Maryland senatorial gen- 
eral election, which was made pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 250, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, April 13, 1950, and to make such fur- 
ther investigation with respect to the par- 
ticipation of Senator Jos—EpH R. McCartTHy 
in the 1950 senatorial campaign of Senator 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, and such investi- 
gation with respect to his other acts since 
his election to the Senate, as may be ap- 
propriate to enable such committee to de- 
termine whether or not it should initiate ac- 
tion with a view toward the expulsion from 
the United States Senate of the said Sena- 
tor JosePpH R. McCartTHy. 


Mr. KERR obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield so 
that I may make an observation? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator for 
that purpose, provided I do not thereby 
lose the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the Rules 
and Administration Committee, and as 
one who has worked industriously to 
help get from the committee, as I think 
the members of the committee know, @ 
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report in the Maryland election case, I 
wish to make this indelibly clear. I be- 
lieve it to be most unfortunate that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BEn- 
ToN] has submitted at this time 
the resolution he has offered. My 
reason for saying this is, it seems 
to me, a perfectly fair and obvious 
one. I think that any _ resolution, 
based on the report of a subcommittee, 
proposed to be submitted by any Sena- 
tor, at least should be withheld until the 
full committee shall have had an oppor- 
tunity to study the report. The full 
committee might desire to submit a re- 
port in this case. All members of the 
committee should consider the report, 
before it is adopted; and, for a Senator, 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to submit a 
resolution to the Senate, before the fuil 
committee has had a chance to study 
the report and to offer amendments, 
adding to or taking away from it, in my 
opinion, is obviously unfair, and indi- 
cates that it is done really through a po- 
litical motive. Moreover, such action 
tends to destroy the very purpose for 
which the investigation was held, which 
was to recommend the adoption of rules 
by the United States Senate whereby 
many things which occur in the elec- 
tion campaigns of Senators may be pre- 
vented throughout the States of the 
Union. 

Mr. President, I am not disputing the 
right of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut to submit a resolution at 
any time he desires to do so; that is his 
privilege. But I do say, as the ranking 
minority member of the committee, that 
I think it most unfortunate that he 
should do so at this time, because the 
full committee still must study the re- 
port of the subcommittee and it must 
either approve or disapprove it. It will 
then make its recommendations to the 
Senate and to the people of the country. 
Until that is done, it seems to me that 
any such action as has been taken is 
clearly not in the interests of good gov- 
ernment, and is clearly not in the in- 
terests of fair and clean elections, but 
is done for an entirely different reason. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BENTON. Did the minority lead- 
er notice that I pointedly did not refer 
to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BuTLerR! in my comments and in my 
i1esolution? He was featured at great 
length in the report which was made 
public last Friday. My resolution, in 
its last and concluding paragraph, only 
refers to the acts of the Senator from 
Wisconcin (Mr. McCartuy] since he 
took office. I should like to ask the 
minority leader whether he noticed that 
careful distilction, and that I accepted 
the recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee applying to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Nebras- 
ka to enable him to answer that ques- 
tion, if he would like me to do so, pro- 
vided I do not thereby lose the floor. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Nebraska may 
answer the question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let it go. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I now ask 
permission to yield 3 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Idaho is recognized for 3 minutes. 


SUGGESTED ABOLITION OF FOOTBALL AT 
SERVICE ACADEMIES—DISMISSAL OF 
WEST POINT CADETS 


Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I listened with interest 
to the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut |Mr. BEentTon]) 
with respect to the abolition of football 
at our service academies at West Point 
and Annapolis. With his thoughts that 
football be eliminated at these institu- 
tions I cannot agree. I have never been 
a student at either West Point or An- 
napolis, but, since childhood, I have 
learned to love the competitive spirit as 
evidenced by the great athletes of West 
Point and Annapolis. I differ with the 
Senator from Connecticut in his state- 
ment that, by abolishing football at West 
Point and Annapolis, we would free those 
great institutions of the incubus of big- 
time football. 

Mr. President, I was an athlete 
throughout the years of my youth, but 
never a great one. I am sorry I could 
not have been ona big team. But, at this 
moment, I am thinking of the 90 ath- 
letes at West Point and their families 
and their loved ones, who, because of 
the malfeasance, in my opinion, of the 
West Point faculty, have been led to dis- 
grace and shame. I know a little bit of 
human nature. I have been a prose- 
cutor for years, and I have been a de- 
fense attorney. I know how easy it is 
to make mistakes; I know how easy it ts 
for young men at West Point, from 18 
to 21 years of age, to make mistakes. I 
know how one person can make many 
mistakes and how many people can make 
the same mistake; but it seems strange 
indeed that 90 students—and no one 
knows how many more—should be mak- 
ing the same mistake over and over 
again. Something must be wrong with 
this ridiculous thing, the so-called honor 
system, which is in effect at West Point. 
The frailties of human nature make it 
easy for the honor system to be breached 
when we know that the same examina- 
tion is given at different times to the 
same class of students. 

Certainly a faculty, if they are alert, 
will notice a trend of an individual to- 
ward violation of the honor system. 
When $0 students violate the honor code, 
in my opinion the teachers have let 
down and have been a failure in their 
duty to their students. 

Mr. President, I happened to be a stu- 
dent in a law school which practiced 
the honor system, but never one which 
wculd permit the fraud and subterfuge 
into which the athletes at West Point 
were led through the malfunctioning of 

the faculty. I believe, with more super- 
vision, the temptation to crib would have 
been curtailed. I say the faculty is to 
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blame, and I say that, if these 90 young 
men are given credit for the complete 
abolition of football at West Point and 
Annapolis for the remainder of the his- 
tory of those great institutions, a blot 
will have been placed upon their careers, 
as well as upon the careers of their 
youngsters, which will never be erased. 

Mr. President, Iam not in favor of this 
long-haired type of education. I am for 
vigorous intercollegiate athletics. I am 
not for the glee-club-type athletics, or 
the military-ball-type of athletics. I 
like fine, hard-blocking football and the 
type of athletics which has been iden- 
tified with those two institutions of the 
Army and Navy throughout their illus- 
trious history. I say it is stupid to 
think of abolishing football at those two 
institutions because of mistakes which 
may have been made by these young men. 
I like to think that the careers of Gen- 
erals Eisenhower, Bradley, Marshall, and 
Patton were shaped around the skill and 
hard knocks they acquired on the foot- 
ball field. I like to think that when 
America’s greatest sport, baseball, was 
nearly ruined by the Black Sox scandal, 
baseball survived because it cleaned its 
own house and temptation for wrong- 
doing was eliminated. 

We, in Government, can set a much 
better example for these athletes than 
to ruin them and athletics at their insti- 
tutions. We, in Government, probably 
have been at fault in connection with the 
mistakes they have made. 

Certainly the honor code has been 
broken many times in Government, but 
should we abolish the functions of Gov- 
ernment because of the breakdown of 
honor in Government? 

I shall not enter upoi a discussion of 
the political phase of the address by the 
Senator from Connecticut, but I want 
the Senate to know that I am against 
the abolition of football at our service 
Academies. I think that, as a result of 
this incident, this disgraceful episode, 
there may come cleaner and harder 
blocking football for athletes all over the 
Nation will be more careful to remain 
beyond reproach. Yes; as a result of 
the errors of these young men the men 
of all phases of government will be more 
careful to act and live a career of honor 
and esteem. 

I want to hear more from the cadets 
themselves. I have great respect for the 
American boy. I am not ready to crucify 
until I hear the whole stury from some 
of the very best young men of this 
Nation. 

Football has done much at West Point 
and Annapolis to establish the great 
spirit of these institutions. If errors 
have been made, we of America, and the 
boys of these institutions will be big 
enough to overcome the handicap and go 
on to greater honor and fame. 

I love the American athlete. I feel 
he is the very essence of nearly every- 
thing that is good, real, and wholesome 
in American youth. I shall always be 
for the athlete and will help him for- 
ever to overcome his mistakes. As a 
product of competitive athletics I shud- 
der to think what America would do 
without intercollegiate football. 
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AUTHORITY TO REPORT CIVIL FUNC- 
TIONS APPROPRIATION BILL DURING 
RECESS—LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, it is not 
yet certain that the report on House bill 
4286, making appropriations for civil 
functions in 1952, will be ready within 
the next 3 days; but, if the report on 
the bill is submitted during the recess, 
the Senate should understand that it is 
the purpose of the majority to begin con- 
sideration of the bill on Thursday im- 
mediately following a call of the cal- 
endar and the disposition of the motions 
made by the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Carn] to reconsider two res- 
olutions citing certain persons for con- 
tempt. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, in the event the civil functions 
bill is ready for action, the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR], be permitted to submit the 
report on it during the recess of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. Does the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma include the possi- 
bility of a motion being made by the 
committee to suspend the rules, in the 
event of legislation being proposed to 
the appropriation bill? Such a motion, 
if made, would be required to lie over 
for 1 day. 

Mr. KERR. 
quest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished acting majority lead- 
er yield for a moment? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understood the 
Senator from Oklahoma to say that, if 
the civil-functions appropriations bill 
were ready by Thursday, it would be the 
order of business on that day. Am I cor- 
rect in my understanding? 

Mr. KERR. It would be made the or- 
der of business, following the call of the 
calendar, and following action upon the 
two motions made by the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington [| Mr. Carn], to re- 
consider the resolutions citing certain 
persons for contempt. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the acting ma- 
jority leader mean that the civil-func- 
tions bill will merely be made the un- 
finished business, following the call of 
the calendar and disposition of the two 
motions, and that it will then go over 
until Friday for debate, or does the act- 
ing majority leader intend actually to 
take up the civil-functions bill on Thurs- 
day afternoon? 

Mr. KERR. 
time element. 

Mr. WHERRY. But it is the inten- 
tion to proceed with it on Thursday aft- 
ernoon, and Senators are so notified. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. KERR. 


I include that in the re- 


It will depend upon the 


If the bill is available, 
and if the time permits. 


Mr. WHERRY. If I may ask the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader an- 
other question, is it the purpose to call 
the consent calendar from the begin- 
ning, or to call it from where it was con- 
cluded on the last previous call? 
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Mr. KERR, It is intended to call it, 
beginning at the point where the last 
call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senator ask- 
ing that we proceed to the call of the 
calendar now? 

Mr. KERR. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. Or will that be done 
next Thursday? 

Mr. KERR. That will be done next 
Thursday. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL REGULATION 
OF LOBBYING ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act 
which, if enacted, will require all lobby- 
ing organizations or individuals to sub- 
mit in their quarterly report the names 
and amount contributed each quarter of 
all contributors of $50 or more. 

I am doing this because I feel that the 
present requirement of revealing the 
source of contributions larger than $500 
merely invites evasion. Some organiza- 
tions refuse to accept any contributions 
larger than $490 and thus avoid having 
to reveal the source of the donor. It 
would not be economically feasible for 
such organizations to solicit sums small- 
er than $50. My proposed amendment, 
therefore, would result in a more honest 
reporting of the incomes of lobbies. It 
will thus make more complete the infor- 
mation available to the public concern- 
ing the organized forces attempting to 
influence the legislative process of the 
United States and thus further the origi- 
nal intentions of the law. 

I realize that my amendment covers 
only one small aspect of the frailties of 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. 
There are many other provisions in this 
act which must be revised before the act 
can responsibly effectuate the purposes 
for which it was enacted. I do not in- 
tend to even mention all of these frailties, 
although I do want to call the attention 
of the Congress to what I consider to be 
the major defects of the law. 

The Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act is concerned in general with the 
agents and not with the actual practice 
of lobbying. The act does not even de- 
fine the practice of lobbying in such a 
manner that it can be readily under- 
stood. This has resulted in much con- 
fusion within the Government and in 
many groups outside of the Government. 
An adequate lobbying act should define 
what constitutes lobbying and what ac- 
tions by lobbyists will be tolerated by the 
representatives of the people of the 
United States. It must be made appar- 
ent that only open and aboveboard ac- 
tivities will be permitted in any attempt 
to influence the legislative process of the 
United States. 

We are all aware that effective lobby- 
ing is not confined to buttonholing 
legislators in the corridors of the Capitol 
or in their private offices. Modern effec- 
tive lobbying techniques are directed pri- 
marily to the grass roots, where large 
numbers of influential and rank-and-file 
citizens are reached. Mass pamphlet- 
eering, editorial newspaper advertising, 
mass letter writing, and sponsored and 
unsponsored radio and television pro- 
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grams are used to influence the public 
and many times to defend the position 
of certain pressure groups on important 
legislative matters. The present act 
shows no conception that these tech- 
niques even exist. 

Lobbying may become a menace when 
the opportunities and resources to in- 
fluence the Goverment and the public are 
not open on somewhat equal terms to 
all sides of a controversial issue. A well 
organized and financed pressure group 
may emotionally arouse the public and 
force the enactment of legislative and 
administrative action contrary to the 
public interest. We must not allow this 
to happen. It is the duty of the Congress 
to publicly disclose the individuals, asso- 
ciations, and organizations that engage 
in mass appeals in an effort. to influence 
public policy. 

That most legislation requires admin- 
istrative implementation, and that there 
are many pressures exerted on this ad- 
ministration is similarly overlooked by 
the present Lobbying Act. Groups which 
influence or seek to influence executive 
agencies should be included under the 
Lobbying Act, for they are able to influ- 
ence public policy in a very marked man- 
ner. Especially is this true if they can 
in any way exert influence over those 
agencies which have charge of Govern- 
ment contracts, material priorities or 
allocations. 

The main purpose of any lobbying 
act is to make public the actions of all 
those forces seeking to influence the Gov- 
ernment. The present act seems to mis- 
direct this purpose in that its enforce- 
ment takes on the guise of a punitive 
attempt rather than a program which 
would constantly focus the attention of 
the public on the activities of the lob- 
bies. The present law should be revised 
to provide for continuous and effective 
publicity of all lobbying activity so that 
the public may be kept constantly aware 
of the pressures that are attempting to 
affect the welfare of this country. 

I am not against lobbies. They are 
an indispensable part of the democratic 
process of formulating public policy. 
They perform a valuable public service 
when their methods and actions are hon- 
orable. It is the duty of the Congress to 
assure the people of this country that 
the actions of the lobbies will be hon- 
orable or else will not be tolerated. A 
revised integrated statute, free of uncer- 
tainty, ambiguity and contradiction, will 
do much to effectuate this responsibility 
of Congress. I submit my bill in the 
hope that it will lend itself toward this 
objective. 

I might say, Mr. President, that this 
proposal was thoroughly discussed be- 
fore the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, and it is my 
considered judgment that it is one of the 
primary or initial steps toward a com- 
plete revision of the Federal regulation 
of lobbying acts. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1961) to amend the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act so as to provide for 
the accounting and reporting of contri- 
butions of $50 or more, introduced by 
Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 
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1951 
RECESS TO THURSDAY 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate now stand in recess until 
Thursday at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Thursday, August 9, 
1951, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 6 (legislative day of Au- 
gust 1), 1951: 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment as a chaplain of the Regular Army in 
the grade of first lieutenant under the pro- 
visions Of section 506 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), 
subject to physical qualification: 

Louis M. Jackson, O932072. 


The following-nmamed persons for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grades and corps spec- 
ified, under the provisions of section 506 of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), title II of the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.}, 
and Public Law 36, Eightieth Congress, sub- 
ject to physical qualification: 


To be lieutenant colonel 
George R. Dashiel, Jr., MC, 0505534. 
To be major 
Frederic M. Crump, MC, 0297468. 
To be captains 


Seymour Friedman, MC, 01718976. 
LeGrand H. Thomas, MC, 0995324, 


To be first lieutenants 


Wilson O. Boaz, VC, 01776370. 

Robert D. Cox, JAGC, 0986714. 
Edward E. Dean, VC, 0977859. 

Dan H. Farr, JAGC, 0993897. 

Jack Gray, Jr., VC, 01775171. 

Morris D. Hodges, JAGC, 0957478. 
John D. Lawson, MC, 0977339. 
Charles V. Lyday, VC, 0512441. 
Leslie E. Meckstroth, VC, 0966809. 
Walter W. Miller, VC, 0509530. 
Richard B. Morgan, VC, 01765493, 
Clarence P,. Nay, MC, 01917093. 
William E,. Riley, VC, 01775422. 
George R. Robinson, JAGC, 0987249, 
Dermott A. P. Smith, MC, 0972874. 
Henry R. Thomas, JAGC, 0987941. 
Robert P. Tomlinson, JAGC, 0959808. 
Roy W. Upham, VC, 01765233. 

Gus A. Vaninetti, VC, 01786562. 
Ross W. Warren, DC, 01920729. 
Wayne G. Williams, JAGC, 0984099. 
Kenneth L. Youngblood, JAGC, O986976. 


To be second lieutenants 
Jack T. Blue, MSC, 0562563. 


Anna E. Everett, ANC, N805053. 
Lorraine A. Moulis, ANC, N792295. 


The following-named persons for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grades specified, under 
the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
80th Cong.), subject to physical qualifica- 
tion: 

To be first lieutenant 


Thomas R. Netherton, 01290798. 
To be second lieutenant 
Ernest C. Andrews, 02206641. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), sub- 
ject to designation as distinguished mili- 
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tary graduates, and subject to physical qual- 
ification: 

Harry W. Altvater, 02209162. 

Furnie S. Bryant, Jr. 

James D. Galloway III, 02003534. 

Barney L. Garrett III, 02003869. 

David G. Haines. 

Donald F. Javete. 

Malcolmn S. Murray. 

Edward J. Nix, 02002861. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


The following-named persons to be cap- 
tains in the United States Coast Guard: 


Peter V. Colmar 


Oliver A. Peterson 


George H. Bowerman Marius DeMartino 


Allen Winbeck 
William B. Chiswell 


Carl G. Bowman 


The following-named persons to be com- 
manders in the United States Coast Guard: 


Randolph Ridgely III Paul E. Trimble 


Harold L. Wood 
Arthur W. Johnsen 


Arthur H. Nesb.t 
Russell R. Waesche, Jr. 


Thomas K. Whitelaw Joseph P. Martin 
Douglas B. Henderson George W. Piaydon 


Robert Wilcox 
Robert H. Farinholt 
Chester R. Bender 
Richard R. Smith 
Samuel G. Guill 


Thomas F. Epley 
Julius E. Richey 
Frederick J. Statts 
Alexander G. Moberg 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 


tenant commanders 
Coast Guard: 


William E. Long 


in the United States 


Bob Kirsten 


Charles F. W. Cullison John B. Speaker, Jr. 


Arthur J. Schletker 
Wilber S. Doe 
George M. Bishop 
John L. Barron 
Clarence J. Gilleran 
William E. Ehrman 
Gordon H. MacLane 
William J. L. Parker 
Henry C. Keene, Jr. 
Ellis L. Perry 

Loy W. A. Renshaw 
Cecil E. Meree, Jr. 
Clyde L. Olson 
Joseph G. Bastow, Jr. 


Louis F, Sudnik 
John F. Thompson, Jr 
William E. Chapline, 
Jr 
Albert Frost 
William F. Adams 
William F. Rea III 
James L. Lathrop 
Vincent J. Cass 
Austin C. Wagner 
Stephen G. Carkeek 
Norman L. Horton 
Henry A. Pearce, Jr. 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants in the United States Coast Guard: 


William H. E. 
Schroeder 
David R. Permar 
Jason S. Kobler 
Robert D. Fuller 
Richard H. Britt 
James McMenamin 
Bertrand S. Dean 
William L. Monks 
Donby J. Mathieu 
David W. DeFreest 


Benjamin J. Kowalski 
John J. Jordan 
Allen E. Armstrong 
Charles D. Budd 
Howard A. Linse 
Harry H. Chapin 
Robert L. Lawlis 
Joseph J. Lamping 
James W. Dodson 
George D. Winstein 
Joseph W. Finnegan 


William G. Blandford Robert J. Mackle 


Albert G. Jones 
Stanley G. Perret 
John R. Allums 
Norman E. Dion 
Daniel J. Garrett 
John R. Mackey 
Earl W. Rinehart 


Kenneth H. Langen- 
beck 

Robert D. Johnson 

Robert F. Henderson 

Paul R. Peak, Jr. 

Virgil N. Woolfolk, Jr. 

Elmer M. Lipsey 


Joseph F. Furlough,James A. Hodgman 


Jr. 
Ottis H. Abney 
Curtis H. Jurgens 


Robert C. Phillips 
Albert J. McCullough 
Wesley M. Thorsson 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the United States 


Coast Guard: 
Maurice D. Bowers 


Edward L. Hauff 


Harry A. Davenport II Richard J. Tomozer 


John D. Crowley 
Virgil W. Rinehart 
Robert E. Dolliver 
Robert S. Hall 
Robert W. Durfey 
Robert J. McCune 
Robert J. Bosnak 


Robert A. Duin 

Alfred Prunski 

James B. Brook 

Kenneth J. Boedecker, 
Jr. 

William H. Fitzgerald, 
Jr. 


William P. Butler, Jr.James R. Hope 


Luigi Colucciello 
Robert F. Goebel 


Herbert E. Lindemann 
Eli C. Nielson 
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Philippe C. Gaucher Joseph C. Dorsky 
George Schmidt Thomas T. Wetmore 
Stuart S. Beckwith Ill 
Carl S. Mathews Norman P. Ensrud 
Wayne E. Caldwell James T. Clune 
Samuel M. Moore III Charles B. Hathaway 
Stuart T. Scharfen- Bernard Shapiro 
stein Duane G. Ross 
Bernie E. Thompson Donald M. Chapman 
Harry F. Gregg LeRoy Reinburg, Jr. 
Howard W. Pagel Robert E. Deaver 
Robert E. Walsh Walter C. Ochman 
Irving L. Apgar II Maxwell S. Charleston 
Robert C. Taylor Richard C. Taylor 
Clarence R. Hallberg Paul W. Tifft. Jr. 
Darrel W. Starr, Jr. William R. Weadon 
John K. Byerlein 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 6 (legislative day of 
August 1, 1951: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
Francis P. Whitehair, of Florida, to be 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 
PoSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 
Harold E. Coonrod, Mahaska. 
MINNESOTA 

Ruth G. Mueller, Gaylord, 

Leon C. Smith, Granada 

Walter A. Wichelman, Hamburg. 

Mary E. Lannon, Prior Lake. 

Nestor E. Dols, Stewart. 

NEVADA 

Virginia M. Waller, Goldfield. 

Marietta R. Bracken, Montello. 

NEW YORK 

Kenneth B. Smith, Ballston Lake. 

John F. Schieyer, Medford Station. 

Emily G. Crear, New Scotland. 

OKLAHOMA 

Maudie M. Wands, Copan. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Avucust 6, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Clyde Freed, Jr., First Baptist 
Church, El Dorado, Ark., offered the 
following prayer: 


From Thee, our Heavenly Father, we 
ask Thy blessing upon our great Nation 
and upon these leaders of our Nation. 
We thank Thee, our Father, for those 
who have made our freedom possible 
and for those, our Father, this morning 
who fight for our freedom. We prey that 
Thy divine protection may be with them. 
Then for those, our Father, our leaders 
this morning hour, in these hours of de- 
cision and destiny, we pray that Thy 
hand of leadership may be upon them, 
Thy heart of wisdom may lead them. 

These things we pray in the name of 
Him who is peace, who is leadership, who 
is the one who can guide us in this world, 
who is salvation, Christ Jesus, God's Son. 
Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, August 2, 1951, was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
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House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resclution of the House of the 
following titles: 
On August 2, 1951: 

H.R. 1072. An act to amend the existing 

y to provide the privilege of renewing ex- 
piring 5-year level-premium-term policies 
of United States Government life insurance; 

H.R.1201. An act to amend section 4 of 
the act of March 2, 1933 (47 Stat. 1423). as 
amended, so as to provide that a mess oper- 
ated under the direction of a Supply Corps 
officer can be operated either on a quantity 
or on a monetary-ration basis; 

H. R. 3018. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey to the city 
of Klamath Falls, Oreg., all right, title, and 
interest of the United States of America in 
certain lands in Klamath County, Oreg., and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 4000. An act to amend subsection 602 
(f) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended, to authorize re- 
newals of level-premium-term insurance for 
successive 5-year periods. 

On August 3, 1951: 

H.R. 4329. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 303. Joint resolution to provide 
housing relief in the Missouri-Kansas-Okla- 
homa flood-disaster emergency. 

On August 4, 1951: 

H.R.315. An act to liberalize the service 
pension laws relating to veterans of the war 
with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or 
the Boxer Rebellion, and their dependents. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 


Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S.719. An act to establish beyond doubt 
that, under the Robinson-Patman Act, it is 
a complete defense to a charge of price dis- 
crimination for the seller to show that its 
price differential has been made in good faith 
to meet the equally low price of a com- 
petitor. 

THE LATE HONORABLE CLIFTON WILSON 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minutes and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, it grieves 
me to inform the House of the death 
of the late Judge James Clifton Wilson, 
a Member of Congress during the years 
1917 to 1919, an honorable and distin- 
guished predecessor of mine, represent- 
ing the Twelfth Congressional District 
of Texas. 

Judge Jim Wilson was one of the most 
beloved men who ever lived in my section 
of the State. His death has cast a pall 
of bereavement over our whole area. 

Judge Wilson was born in Palo Pinto 
County, Tex., on June 21, 1874. He at- 
tended the public schools of Weather- 
ford, Tex., and Weatherford College. 
He was graduated from the law depart- 
ment of the University of Texas in 1896, 
and admitted to the bar the same year, 
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commencing his practice at Weather- 
ford. He was assistant prosecuting at- 
torney of Parker County from 1898 to 
1900, and prosecuting attorney from 1902 
to 1908. He was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic county executive committee from 
1908 to 1912, when he moved to Fort 
Worth to serve as assistant prosecuting 
attorney for Tarrant County. In 1913 he 
was appointed United States attorney for 
the Northern District of Texas, where 
he served until 1917. From thence he 
was elected to serve in the Congress of 
the United States, and served here dur- 
ing the Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Con- 
gresses, where he established a reputa- 
tion for himself as a stanch and able 
advocate of the cause of Woodrow Wil- 
son in the House of Representatives. 

In March 1919 he resigned from the 
House of Representatives to accept a 
place on the Federal bench, where he has 
served honorably and with distinction in 
the northern district of Texas as dis- 
trict judge. He was so deeply respected, 
so unswervingly fair, that I do not recall 
ever hearing a fellow lawyer say an un- 
kind thing about him. He inspired con- 
fidence. He was, indeed, the exemplifi- 
cation of judicial dignity and honesty. 

I know I bespeak the feeling of all 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and especially those who were here 
at the time he served, in expressing our 
grief to the family of Judge Wilson and 
to his many thousands of friends in that 
area of Texas over his passing. 


HIROSHIMA 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include there- 
with extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Hays of Arkansas addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] ‘ 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1952 


Mr. MAHON, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
5054) making appropriations for the 
National Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and for mili- 
tary functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printec. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH reserved all 
points of order on the bill. 


CHALLENGE TO THE SOVIETS 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan-: 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
continue further the advantage we now 
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have in a propaganda warfare with the 
Soviets, I wish to use this forum this 
morning to again formally demand and 
to challenge the Soviet Government to 
prevent and to lift all of its jams of the 
facilities of the Voice of America and 
that for 1 hour, at a time to be agreed 
upon, the President of the United States 
be permitted to use the facilities of the 
Voice of America without jamming by 
the Soviet—for 1 hour for a message to 
the Russian people. 

Apparently realizing that America and 
her free-world allies are, by sacrificial 
deeds, demonstrating that the democ- 
racies mean to meet aggression in every 
form and at every turn with resolute 
strength, the Kremlin has embarked 
upon one of its famous policy zig-zags in 
the form of a phony peace offensive. 

In recent days, the Kremlin has made 
a number of moves designed to persuade 
the outside world that it has abandoned 
its design of world conquest and is dis- 
posed to be reasonable. There is a new 
propaganda laagazine being published in 
Moscow. It has been brought to the 
front hastily to meet what the Politburo 
considers the need to lull the free world 
to sleep; in the new propaganda offen- 
sive, the Kremlin has invited the West 
to cite its case. These abortive efforts 
have only resulted in garbled versions of 
the free world’s position. It is too much 
to expect a full and honest reporting of 
the western position in the Soviet press. 
Instead, partial accounts are given of 
statements by democratic spokesmen 
and these are then used for further So- 
viet propaganda springboards. 

I have a proposal to make. Let Stalin 
order a full cessation of the jamming of 
the Voice of America at a scheduled hour 
cn a given day so that President Truman 
can talk directly to the Russian people. 
If there is a shred of honesty to Stalin’s 
announced intention to put the democ- 
racies’ case before his captive subjects, 
he will accept this challenge unhesitat- 
ingly. He must realize full well, how- 
ever, that he does not come into “court” 
with clean hands, for Russian words 
have been belied by deeds all through 
the Stalin regime. I suppose there is 
little chance Stalin will accept this chal- 
lenge when he refuses to publish the 
congressional resolution of friendship for 
the Russian people as transmitted by 
President Truman. It is well, however, 
to call the Kremlin’s bluff in this in- 
stance, if only to expose its present phony 
peace efforts. It is noteworthy that in 
America nothing whatsoever is done to 
block out Radio Moscow. 


CAMBRIDGE, NEBR., AIDS FLOOD- 
STRICKEN AREAS 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to congratulate and pay tribute 
to the town of Cambridge, Nebr. The 
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newspapers report that Mayor Chancel- 
lor A. Phillips has sent in a contribution 
of $6,004.50 for the people in the flood- 
stricken areas. This sum was raised by 
voluntary contributions in that town. 

Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to note 
that Cambridge is not a large town. The 
population is about 1,340, yet this contri- 
bution exceeds the contribution made by 
many of our large metropolitan cities in 
the United States. The people of Cam- 
bridge are to be congratulated upon their 
generosity and public-spiritedness, and 
their understanding of human need. 

The people of Cambridge know what 
devastating floods mean. Cambridge 
is located on the Republican River in 
Nebraska. This valley has had many 
devastating floods and I have on count- 
less occasions taken this floor to speak 
on these flood losses. It was in 1935 that 
something over 110 lives were lost in 
the Republican Valley in Nebraska. In 
1947, 17 residents of Cambridge lost 
their lives in floods. 

Myr. Speaker, it is fitting that the Con- 
gress should know about the generosity 
of the people of Cambridge. This Con- 
gress has authorized and appropriated 
the money for a flood-control and 
water-conservation program in the Re- 
publican Valley. The Medicine Creek 
Dam, a few miles north of Cambridge has 
been completed by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. It makes the reoccurrence of 
the 1947 flood an impossibility. The 
Bureau has likewise completed the En- 
ders Dam which will add to the flood 
protection of that area, and the Trenton 
on-river Dam on the Republican River 
is now under construction. This is an 
important flood-control feature, too. 

The people of Cambridge have ex- 
pressed their gratitude in a most con- 
crete and genuine fashion. 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has come to my attention that 
section 601 of the National Housing Act 
will expire August 15, 1951. This section 
requires this emergency housing to be 
eliminated by June 1950. It prevents 
new tenants from taking occupancy 
after August 15 of this year. 

When this section of the act was put 
in the bill, we did not know then that 
another emergency like Korea, or an in- 
tensive defense program would be re- 
sumed. In my opinion the act should 
now be amended to continue its opera- 
tion, and I would propose the following 
amendment which I hope the Banking 
and Currency Committee will adopt: 

Sec. 611. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of the law, the President is authorized 
to extend, for such period or periods as he 
shall specify, the time within which any 
action is required or permitted to be taken 
by the Administrator or others under the 
provisions of this title, or any contract 
entered into, pursuant to this title, upon 
any determination by him, after considering 
the needs of the National defense and the 


effect of such extension upon the general 
housing situation and the national econ- 
omy; that such extension is in the public 
interest. 


Mr. Speaker, many of these installa- 
tions are substandard, and the city, 
county, and school board desire to take 
them over and continue them as a hous- 
ing project. However, many of them 
can be used for 2 or 3 years, and in my 
opinion this should be done. 

In the city of Grand Island, Nebr., 
where there is a veterans’ hospital, and 
a shell-making project is operated, there 
is the Broadwell Courts; in Sidney, 
Nebr., where there is the Sioux ord- 
nance plant. there is Ordville and Sioux 
Villa. While these courts are inside the 
city limits they are not considered as 
part of the cities. These projects are 
similar to many others, which, under the 
present law, should not be discontinued 
as of August 15 this year. The amend- 
ment suggested will permit the Admin- 
istrator to continue their operation. He 
should have this authority only after 
conferring with the city and county 
authorities. 

I trust the Congress will see fit to 
adopt this or some similar amendment 
in order to handle the housing situation 
in these defense areas. 


STATE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Preston] placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp Thursday some informa- 
tion concerning what he called an error 
on my part, when in connection with 
the State Department appropriation bill, 
I discussed a trip to Paris taken recently 
by Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs and Mrs, Howland H. 
Sargeant. Mrs. Sargeant is Myrna Loy, 
former movie actress. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
PRESTON] said Miss Loy’s expenses were 
paid by her husband. I assumed that. 
What I did say in the House on July 24 
was that Mr. Sargeant made the trip on 
June 7, 5 days after his marriage to Miss 
Loy, as chief of the United States dele- 
gation to the UNESCO meeting. This 
means his expenses were paid by Amer- 
ican taxpayers as I pointed out. The 
gentleman from Georgia did not discuss 
this point. 

Meanwhile, I have learned of another 
trip to Europe, at the expense of the tax- 
payers. Mrs. India Edwards, director of 
the women’s division of the Democratic 
National Committee, took this journey. 
She was United States delegate <» the 
fourth assembly of the World Health 
Organization, held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, May 7 to May 25. 

The World Health Organization meet- 
ing to which Mrs. Edwards was a dele- 
gate is described as bringing together 
the world’s top experts on health and 
medicine affecting the welfare of hun- 


dreds of millions of people. I thought 
that a delegate to such a meeting would 
have wide experience in the field of pub- 
lic health or medicine. 

But, an examination of Mrs. Edwards’ 
biography in the latest edition of Who's 
Who in America, does not indicate that 
she has such a background. 

I am interested in effective world co- 
operation as is the gentleman from 
Georgia, but I am also interested in eco- 
nomical government, and I feel it is im- 
practical to talk about saving billions of 
dollars unless every effort is made to 
cut out every unnecessary expenditure, 
no matter how small. 

Mrs. Edwards’ immediate superior, 
William M. Boyle, Jr., the Democratic 
national chairman, has been called on 
by a distinguished Senator of his own 
party for an explanation of certain RFC 
transactions. It would be helpful if Mr. 
Boyle’s explanation were accompanied 
by one from his assistant, Mrs. Edwards, 
about her qualifications as delegate to 
the World Health Organization meeting. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks and include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in yesterday’s Washington Star 
there was a rather long article on what 
the House would be doing this week. 
It had to do with controls. It was writ- 
ten by Biatr Moopy. It made several 
comments about not only what we were 
to do but what we had done. I expect to 
extend a portion of that article in con- 
nection with my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

Upon second thought, inasmuch as 
this article discusses at length the so- 
called controls legislation enacted by the 
law, I will endeavor to obtain a special 
order to comment upon it. 


GEORGE H. WHIKE CONSTRUCTION CO.— 
VETO MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 
217) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 

President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 3002, for the relief of 
George H. Whike Construction Co. 

The bill proposes an appropriation of 
$14,483.45 in payment of a claim as- 
serted by the George H. Whike Construc- 
tion Co. against the United States for 
losses in performing a construction con- 
tract between the claimant and the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority. The con- 
tractor maintains that these losses re- 
sulted from the operation of Executive 
Order 9301. This order, changing the 
workweek from 40 hours to 48 hours, 
was issued at or about the time the 
contract in question was let. The order 
was made effective in Canton, Ohio, 
where the contract was being performed, 
some months after the work was started. 
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The legislative history of this case re- 
veals a number of disputed issues of fact 
as well as involved questions of law. It 
seems to me that these issues and ques- 
tions can best be resolved by the courts. 
This is the course which generally has 
been taken by other contractors who, like 
the present company, claimed losses in 
the performance of Government con- 
tracts because of the impact of Execu- 
tive Order 9301, and directives of the 
War Manpower Commission issued 
thereunder. If this case is tried in the 
courts, as I believe it should be, not only 
will there be the assurance that comes 
with judicial review but the criticism will 
be avoided that this claimant has been 
given more favorable treatment than 
that accorded other contractors who 
were adversely affected by the longer 
workweek. 

While I have felt obliged for these rea- 
sons to withhold my approval of H. R. 
3002, I would be willing to approve a 
measure authorizing the Court of Claims 
to adjudicate the suit of this claimant. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

THE WHITE House, August 6, 1951. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of 
the President will be spread at large 
upon the Journal and the bill and mes- 
sage be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will cal: the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


GEOMAGNETIC STATION FOR DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3830) 
to authorize the construction and equip- 
ment of a geomagnetic station for the 
Department of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
this bill will be passed over without 
prejudice. 

There was no objection. 

RELIEF FOR THE SHEEP-RAISING 
INDUSTRY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1696) to 
amend Public Law 587 of the Eighty- 
first Congress (approved June 30, 1950) 
to provide relief for the sheep-raising 
industry by making special quota immi- 
gration visas available to certain alien 
sheepherders. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


COMPACT RELATING TO WATERS OF THE 
SABINE RIVER 


The Clerk called the bill CH. R. 4288) 
granting the consent of the Congress to 
the negotiation of a compact relating to 
the waters of the Sabine River by the 
States of Texas and Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
this bill will be passed over without 
prejudice. 

There was no objection 
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INTENSIFY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR AMER- 
ICAN RELIEF FOR KOREA, INC. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 281) to authorize the President to 
proclaim a special period for intensified 
voluntary contributions of clothing and 
kindred supplies in connection with the 
collection effort of American Relief for 
Korea, Inc. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, while the 
attention of the whole world is focused 
on the fighting between the Communist 
and the United Nations forces in Korea, 
and the question of whether and how 
and when it will stop, we should not for- 
get the tragic plight of the Korean peo- 
ple. Their suffering and their need for 
help will go on whether their country 
continues as a battleground or not. 

One of the most tragic results of armed 
conflict between nations is the disastrous 
impact that the fighting has on the lives 
and welfare of helpless civilian occu- 
pants of the combat area. They become 
refugees, battered about by the two op- 
posing forces. They are literally or- 
phans of the storm. This result is even 
more tragic when, as in Korea, the ref- 
ugees are innocent victims of cruel and 
unprovoked aggression, over which they 
and their government had absolutely no 
control. 

The refugee problem in Korea is crit- 
ical. Dr. You Chan Yang, Ambassador 
of the Republic of Korea, said recently: 

I have only recently returned from Korea, 
and I find it difficult to depict the agony 
and misery of my people as wave after wave 
of war has surged and pounded up and down 
virtually the entire peninsula. It is hard 
for anyone who has not seen it, to imagine 
what this has meant in death, desolation, 
and human woe. Literally millions of peo- 
ple—even the well-to-do—have lost every- 
thing they owned—their homes, their pos- 
sessions, their supplies of food, everything 
but the clothing they are actually wearing. 

One of the cruelest and most tragic aspects 
of the carnage and savagery of the Commu- 
nist war is the plight of the children, who 
have lost their parents and become sepa- 
rated from them in the whirlwind of de- 
struction. This has not happened so much 
to the tiny tots. Their mothers and fathers 
carry them as they travel afoot or on bullock 
carts, but it is the boys and girls of seven 
and eight and older, the ones who are big 
enough to walk and to run when they are 
frightened. Now they are homeless, with 
no food and no clothing and no way of know- 
ing whether their parents are alive or dead. 
They need all the help that can be given 
them for the sight of them is enough to 
touch even the hardest hearts. 


The enlightened peoples of the world 
have not been slow to react to the situa- 
tion of tragedy so vividly outlined by Dr. 
Yang. Already the unified command in 
Korea has, through normal military 
channels, been doing much to alleviate 
the food needs of these stricken people. 
However, there remains a real vital need 
for clothing and related materials. To 
meet this need, the Department of State 
has turned to the American people for 
voluntary contributions of clothing, 
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blankets, yard goods, yarn, needles, 
thread, soap, and kindred supplies. 

As would be expected in a situation 
where more than 10,000,000 men, wom- 
en, and children are homeless and des- 
titute and where an estimated 2,000,000 
civilians have been killed or died of ill- 
ness due to exposure, the American peo- 
ple are responding with contributions of 
clothing for shipment to Korea. Al- 
ready 10 agencies experienced in‘ han- 
dling foreign aid have realized the need 
for a central collecting organ which can 
coordinate the preparation and ship- 
ment of the clothing. The American 
Friends Service Committee; Brethren 
Service Commission; Church World 
Service; Labor League of Human 
Rights, A. F. of L.; Lutheran World Re- 
lief; Mennonite Central Committee; 
Save the Children Federation; War Re- 
lief Services; National Catholic Welfare 
Conference; Young Women’s Christian 
Association; World Emergency Fund, 
and World Student Service Fund, all 
member agencies of the American Coun- 
cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign 
Service, Inc., have established American 
Relief for Korea, Inc., as an over-all 
national channel for the collection and 
transmission of clothing and kindred 
supplies to Korea. This organization 
was set up with the cooperation of the 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid of the Department of State. 

The 10 organizing agencies of Ameri- 
can Relief for Korea—ARK—have al- 
ready sent 4,000,000 pounds of clothing 
and supplies, valued at more than 
$3,500,000 to Korea. ARK is now func- 
tioning and doing a fine job. Douglas 
Fairbanks is national chairman, and a 
committee of prominent citizens head 
its operation. Two warehouses and 
shipment points have been established, 
one at Maspeth, N. Y., and another at 
Oakland, Calif. An organization is now 
set up to do the job swiftly and economi- 
cally. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the splendid 
job done by our people and the 10 volun- 
tary aid agencies which have organized 
ARK, it seems proper and fitting that 
the Congress should lend its encourage- 
ment, I, therefore, have introduced this 
joint resolution, introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Bennett and 44 other 
Senators, which would express the sym- 
pathy of the Congress for the plight of 
the millions of Korean refugees and 
would also authorize the President to set 
aside, as soon as practicable, a period of 
not less than 1 month, as a special period 
of intensive Nation-wide effort, during 
the course of which the clothing collec- 
tion appeal of American Relief for Ko- 
rea, Inc., may receive the utmost support 
of all Americans. 

Here is a chance for the American 
people to practice charity in its finest 
form. This resolution does not seek to 
raise money. It will not conflict with 
the drives of worthy organizations in 
American towns and cities. Such funds 
as will be necessary to move the supplies 
from the scattered communities in this 
country to the seaports for overseas ship- 
ment will come either from advances of 
the national defense fund, a fund de- 
veloped from community-chest drives, 
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or from incidental cash contributions 
made by private citizens. The cost of 
moving the supplies from the seaports 
to Korea will be borne by the Army. 

In Korea, the allocation of supplies 
for the refugee camps is handled by a 
Korean Government agency, the Central 
Relief Committee, in Pusan. That com- 
mittee receives from the provincial gov- 
ernments an estimate of the supplies 
needed to maintain the camps in the 
provinces. The supplies are delivered 
to, and distributed in, the camps by the 
civil-assistance command, which is 
made up principally of American mili- 
tary personnel. Thus, both the South 
Korean Government and the United 
States Government play a key role in the 
allocation and distribution of supplies. 

The organizations, responding to the 
request of the unified command in Ko- 
rea, are most desirous of supplying the 
additional 15,000,000 pounds of supplies 
as soon as possible. ‘These supplies 
must be processed, packed, shipped, and 
distributed before winter weather sets 
in later this year. It is their belief that 
this joint resolution will give additional 
encouragement to the American people 
in supporting this worthy cause. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not intend 
to object, but I think it ought to be 
called to the attention of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs that there are no de- 
partmental reports in reference to this 
legislation and that such a situation is 
in conflict with the recommendations of 
the Committee of Objectors. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. There is a report from 
our committee which I filed. We had a 
report from the Department of State. 
I assumed that the objectors had not 
only our report but the report from the 
Department of State, because it is avail- 
able. 

Mr. FORD. All we have is the com- 
mittee report, and there is nothing in 
the committee report showing the en- 
dorsement of the Department. Can the 
gentleman from Ohio assure the mem- 
bers of the Objectors Committee that 
there is a report from the Department? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes. The Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of 
the Department of State, as shown by 
our committeee report, helped to set up 
this over-all relief agency for Korea, 

Mr. FORD. But their report is not 
included in the committee report, is that 
not true? 

Mr. VORYS. That is true. In view of 
the fact, as stated in the committee re- 
port, that is was with the cooperation 
of the Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Aid of the Department of State 
that this new agency for American Re- 
lief to Korea was set up, we felt that it 
would not be necessary to show their 
further approval. I had thought, though, 
that the report of the Department of 
State on this resolution had been fur- 
nished the objectors, 
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Mr. FORD. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr, Speaker. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Ohio about the 
standing of American Relief for Korea, 
Ine. As I understand, that is a State 
Department endorsed organization; is 
that correct? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes; it has the approval 
of the State Department and, as the re- 
port and the resolution itself show, it 
is a combination of a number of very 
active relief organizations to collect this 
material and to get it to the Army, who 
will take it over to Korea and deliver it, 
through the Government of Korea, to the 
needy people there. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have on my desk 
two or three cases where some of these 
so-called relief agencies are collecting 
money from constituents in my district 
and not passing those funds on to the 
people in Western Europe. Those or- 
ganizations have been repeatedly writ- 
ten but have refused to reply to the 
letters. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include the names of those organ- 
izations in my remarks, so that the peo- 
ple will be forewarned with respect to 
those particular organizations, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the Deputy Agent General of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency in Pusan has reported that there 
are 2,900,000 registered refugees in Korea and 
additional millions estimated to be unregis- 
tered; and 

Whereas a situation has arisen in Korea 
which challenges the humanitarian instincts 
of the American people and should chal- 
lenge the humanitarian instincts of the en- 
tire world; and 

Whereas the unified command in Korea 
is supplying emergency food rations and 
medical care for said refugees and, through 
the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Aid 
of the Department of State, is urgently re- 
questing voluntary contributions of cloth- 
ing, blankets, yard goods, yarn, needles, 
thread, soap, and kindred supplies from the 
American people; and 

Whereas 10 member agencies of the Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service, Inc., including the American 
Friends Service Committee; Brethren Service 
Commission; Church World Service; Labor 
League for Human Rights, American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Lutheran World Relief; 
Mennonite Central Committee; Save the 
Children Federation; War Relief Service— 
National Catholic Welfare Conference; World 
Student Service Fund; Young Women’s 
Christian Association—World Emergency 
Fund, with the cooperation of the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the 
Department of State have recently set up an 
organization known as American Relief for 
Korea, Inc., as an _ over-all national 


channel for the collection and transmission 
of clothing and kindred supplies to Korea; 
and 
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yhereas American Relief for Korea, Inc., 
is now actively functioning from its 
national headquarters at 133 East Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York 16, N. Y., with ware- 
houses located at Maspeth, N. Y., and Oak- 
land, Calif., for the preparation and ship- 
ment of clothing and kindred supplies to 
Korea: Now, therefore, be it 





Resolved, ete., That the Congress of the 
United States, having deep sympathy for the 
plight of the millions of Korean refugees who 
are innocent victims of cruel and unprovoked 
aggression, recognizes their desperate condi- 
tion, expresses its hope and expectation that 


all Americans will respond generously to the 
appeal of American Relief for Korea, Inc., 
and authorizes the President to set aside as 
soon as practicable a period of not less than 
1 month as a special period of intensive effort 
during the course of which, as an additional 
Sincere and tangible gesture of American 
friendship and sympathy, the clothing col- 
lection appeal of American Relief for Korea, 
Ine., may receive the utmost support of all 
Americans. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


ENACTING CERTAIN PROVISIONS IN DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2821) 
to enact certain provisions now in- 
cluded in the Defense Appropriation Act 
and the Civil Functions Appropriation 
Act, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, and I 
do not think I am going to object, I wish 
someone would explain the bill, particu- 
larly the phrase in the title, “for other 
purposes,” which so frequently occurs in 
these consent calendar bills and often 
covers a multitude of sins. I wonder if 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Kitpay] 
or another member of the committee will 
explain some of the provisions of the 
bill, including the “for other purposes.” 

Mr. KILDAY. This bill contains quite 
a number of sections. Practically every 
one of the sections is disconnected and 
has no relationship to the other sections 
of the bill. Practically all of them are 
conditions which have been carried a 
number of times as legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. In the last report of 
the Committee on Appropriations it more 
or less served notice on the Committee 
on Armed Services that the Committee 
on Appropriations did not intend to con- 
tinue carrying these legislative provi- 
sions, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is there 
any provision here for the Defense Hous- 
ing Act known as the Wherry Act? 

Mr. KILDAY, No, that is not in this 
bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is there 
any provision here for the continuation 
of certair, provisions of the Defense Act 
in connection with temporary housing 
projects? 

Mr. KILDAY. No, nothing; no hous- 
ing at all is included, as I recall it. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I presume 
this had the unanimous approval of the 
Committee on Armed Services? 
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Mr. KILDAY. Each section is prac- 
tically a separate bill in itself. The sub- 
committee went into each one of them 
at several meetings and reported them 
unanimously. The full committee did 
likewise. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
cost any money? 

Mr. KILDAY. No; in one instance we 
hope it will save money. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 


It does not 


Is this 


part of the Unification Act of the three 
armed services, to sort of get them to- 
gether? 

Mr. KILDAY. Only to the extent that 
the various provisions are applied to all 
I would say unification 


of the services, 
is not involved. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am will- 
ing to take the gentleman’s word for it. 
He is an honorable gentleman, and so 
are the members of his committee. 

Mr. KILDAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That funds appro- 
priated to the Department of the Army for 
cemeterial expenses shall be available, un- 
der such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Army, for the ac- 
quisition of grave sites; for the care and 
maintenance of that portion of Congres- 
sional Cemetery to which the United States 
has title, and the graves of those buried 
therein, including Confederate graves; for 
flags for decorating graves of members of 
the Armed Forces in national or post ceme- 
teries; for maintenance of monuments, tab- 
lets, roads, fences, and so forth, made and 
constructed by the United States in Cuba 
and China to mark the places where Amer- 
ican soldiers fell; and for the maintenance 
of graves used by the Army for burials in 
commercial cemeteries. 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the act of May 28, 1928 
(45 Stat. 786), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “For the incidental expenses of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, including books, pamphlets, badges, 
trophies, prizes, and medals, to be expended 
for such purposes, such sums as may be 
necessary are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated annually.” 

Sec. 3. The Secretaries of the Army and 
Air Force are authorized, under such regula- 
tions as they may prescribe, to provide am- 
munition for military salutes at institu- 
tions and Government establishments to 
which the issue of arms for salutes is author- 
ized. 

Sec. 4. (a) The second proviso in the 
third paragraph of section 125 of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June 3, 1916, as amend- 
ed, is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“And provided further, That when an en- 
listed man of the Armed Forces is dis- 
charged otherwise than honorably, or in- 
terned or discharged as an alien enemy, all 
uniform outer clothing in his possession 
shall be retained for military use, and a 
suit of citizen’s outer clothing and an over- 
coat when necessary, may be issued to such 
enlisted man under regulations prescribed 
in the same manner as regulations prescrib- 
ing the quantity and kind of clothing to be 
issued to enlisted men of the Armed Forces.” 

(b) The second paragraph under the head- 
ing “General provisions” of the act of De- 
cember 23, 1943 (57 Stat. 628), is hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 5. (a) When personnel of the Armed 
Forces are ordered to make any permanent 
changes of station, motor vehicles owned by 
them for their personal use (not to exceed 
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one vehicle per person) may be transported 
their new posts of duty on Government 
vessels. 

(b) Section 30 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (60 Stat. 857), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretaries of the military departments ap- 
plicants for enlistment and general pris- 
oners undergoing confinement without pay 
and allowances may be furnished with the 
authorized issues of toilet articles, laundry 
materials, and barbers’ and tailors’ materials. 

Sec. 7. The Secretaries of the military de- 
partments, under such regulations as they 
may prescribe, are authorized to provide for 
the furnishing of military services for build- 
ings on military reservatiéns used by na- 
tionally recognized private welfare organi- 
zations. 

Sec. 8. (a) Within the limits of appro- 
priations made therefor, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the Secretaries of the military 
departments are authorized to provide for 
all emergencies and extraordinary expenses 
arising in the department concerned or any 
of their subordinate bureaus or offices in the 
District of Columbia, or in the Defense Es- 
tablishment at large, but impossible to be 
anticipated or classified. 

(b) When so specified in the appropria- 
tion, funds appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) may be expended on the approval 
or authority of the Secretary concerned, and 
for such purposes as they may deem proper, 
and their determination thereon shall be 
final and conclusive upon the accounting 
officers of the Government, and they may 
make a certificate of the amount of such 
expenditures as they may think advisable 
not to specify and every such certificate shall 
be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum 
therein expressed to have been expended. 

(c) Section 6 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(60 Stat. 853), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 9. (a) Under such regulations as they 
may prescribe, the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments are authorized to provide, 
from any applicable appropriations available 
to the department concerned, for the care, 
maintenance, subsistence, pay, allowances, 
clothing, housing, transportation, training, 
and education of prisoners of war, other 
persons in custody whose status is deter- 
mined by the Secretary concerned to be sim- 
ilar to prisoners of war, and persons de- 
tained in custody pursuant to Presidential 
proclamation or Executive order. 

(b) The Secretartes of the military de- 
partments are authorized to pay such 
amounts as they may by regulations pre- 
scribe, to civil officers or other persons, as 
compensation for services, reimbursement of 
expenses, and rewards for apprehending, se- 
curing, and delivering an enlisted member 
of the Armed Forces absent without au- 
thority, a deserter, a straggler, or any per- 
son who has escaped from military or naval 
custody, arrest, or confinement, including 
those in violation of parole from military 
installations, 

(c) Section 22 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (60 Stat. 857), is hereby repealed. 

(ad) When determined by investigating 
officers to be necessary and in accord with 
local custom, expenses of conducting investi- 
gations in foreign countries incident to mat- 
ters relating to the military departments 
may be paid in advance, 

Sec. 10. Section 212 of the act of June 
30, 1932 (47 Stat. 406), as amended by sec- 
tion 3 of the act of July 15, 1940 (54 Stat. 
761), shall not apply to military personnel 
on the retired lists of the Army and the 
Air Force on duty at the United States 
Soldiers’ Home. 

Sec. 11. Section 2 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (60 Stat. 853), is hereby repealed. 

Sec.12. (a) The third paragraph of sec- 
tion 90 of the National Defense Act of June 
3, 1916 (39 Stat. 166), as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by striking out the words 
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“, not to exceed fifteen for any one pool,” and 
adding the following at the end of the para- 
graph: “Personnel of the National Guard 
and of the Air National Guard may be em- 
ployed as such caretakers in a civilian ca- 
pacity without regard to their military 
rank,” 

(b) The fourth paragraph of section 90 of 
the National Defense Act of “une 3, 1916 
(39 Stat. 166), as amended, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 13. (a) Without deposit to the credit 
of the Treasurer of the United States and 
withdrawal on money requisitions, receipts 
of public moneys from sales or other sources 
by officers of the military departments on 
da_sbursing duty and charged in their official 
accounts may be used by them as required 
for current expenditures, all necessary book- 
keeping adjustments of appropriations, 
funds, and accounts to be made in the set- 
tlement of their disbursing accounts. 

(b) Section 25 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (60 Stat. 857), is hereby repealed. 

Sec.14. The Secretaries of the military 
departments are authorized to provide for 
the repayment, out of appropriations avail- 
able therefor, of amounts erroneously col- 
lected from military and civilian personnel 
under their jurisdiction, or from States, Ter- 
ritories, or the District of Columbia or mem- 
bers of National Guard or Air National Guard 
units thereof. 

Sec. 15. (a) The Secretaries of the military 
departments are authorized, out of any ap- 
propriations available therefor, to provide 
for expenses for travel and subsistence of 
officers and students of the other American 
countries and other expenses deemed neces- 
sary by them for inter-American cooperation. 

(b) The second clause of section 38 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 857), is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.16. Payments made from appropria- 
tions for the military departments in com- 
pliance with the laws or regulations of for- 
eign countries, payments for rent in such 
countries for such periods as may be neces- 
sary to accord with local custom, and pay- 
ments made for tuition, may be made in 
advance. 

Sec, 17. (a) Under regulations prescribed 
in the same manner as regulations prescrib- 
ing the quantity and kind of clothing to be 
issued to enlisted men of the Armed Forces, 
prisoners released from military and naval 
prisons may, upon each termination of con- 
finement by parole or discharge, be furnished 
a suit of citizen’s outer clothing and an over- 
coat, when necessary, and an amount of 
money not to exceed $30. 

(b) That part of the act of March 3, 1909, 
under the heading “Bureau of Navigation,” 
which appears on page 756, volume 35, Stat- 
utes at Large, and which reads as follows: 
“Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Navy is hereby authorized to furnish naval 
prisoners upon discharge suitable civilian 
clothing in tase, and only where, said dis- 
charged prisoners would otherwise be un- 
provided with suitable clothing to meet 
their immediate needs” is hereby repealed. 

Sec.18. The cost of transportation from 
point of origin to the first point of storage 
or point of consumption of supplies, equip- 
ment, and materials of the military depart- 
ments shall be charged to the appropriations 
from which such supplies, equipment, and 
materials are procured, except where other- 
wise specifically appropriated for. 

Sec. 19. (a) The Secretaries of the military 
departments are authorized to expend out of 
appropriations available to such departments 
for military functions for construction or 
maintenance at facilities of the department 
concerned such amounts as may be required 
for minor construction (except family quar- 
ters), extensions to existing structures, and 
improvements, but the cost of any project 
authorized under this section which is not 
otherwise authorized shall not exceed an 
amount specified in the Appropriation Act 
concerned 
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(b) Section 26 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(60 Stat. 853), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 20. Appropriations of the military de- 
partments otherwise available for travel or 
transportation, which are current on the 
date of relief from duty station of personnel 
traveling under orders, may be charged with 
all expenses in connection with such travel, 
including transportation of dependents and 
household goods, regardless of time of ar- 
rival at destination of such personnel. 

Sec. 21. Vessels under the jurisdiction of 
either the Maritime Commission, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, or the Department of the 
Navy, may be transferred or otherwise made 
available without reimbursement to any of 
such agencies, upon request of the head of 
one agency and the approval of the agency 
having jurisdiction of the vessels concerned. 

Sgc. 22. All the authority conferred upon 
the Secretary of Defense or the Secretaries of 
the military departments by this act, except 
the uuthority to prescribe or approve regu- 
lations, may be delegated by them to such 
persons in the department concerned and to 
such extent as they may deem proper, with 
or without authority to make successive re- 
delegations. 

Sec. 23. Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
35 of the act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 857), 
are hereby repealed. 

Src. 24. (a) Appropriations for the milli- 
tary departments available for procurement 
or manufacture of supplies, equipment, and 
materials shall also be available for the pur- 
chase or other acquisition of (1) copyrights, 
letters patent, and applications for letters 
patent; (2) licenses under copyrights, under 
letters patent, and under applications for 
letters patent; (3) designs and design data. 
Any such purchase or other acquisition shall 
pertain to supplies, equipment, materials, or 
processes produced or used by or for, or useful 
to, the department concerned. 

(b) Appropriations for the military de- 
partments available for the settlement of 
claims shall also be available for the pur- 
chase or other acquisition of releases, before 
suit is brought, for past infringement of let- 
ters patent. Any such purchase or other ac- 
quisition shall pertain to supplies, equip- 
ment, materials, or processes produced or 
used by or for, or useful to, the department 
concerned. 

(c) Section 34 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(60 Stat. 857), is hereby repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 13, after the word “Army”, 
insert “, Navy.” 

On page 3, line 12, strike out the period 
after the word “vessels’’ and add the follow- 
ing: “within priorities established under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretaries of 
the departments concerned, which regula- 
tions shall be uniform insofar as practicable.” 

On page 3, strike out all of lines 17 through 
20, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “persons in military custody not 
in a pay status may be furnished with sup- 
plies required for health and personal neces. 
sity.” 

On page 3, strike out line 23 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “to provide for 
the furnishing, without reimbursemeni, of 
utility services for welfare and recreation 
activities on military reservations and build- 
ings.” 

On page 5, lines 1 and 2, strike out the 
words “transportation, training, and educa- 
tion” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“transportation, and training.” 

On page 5, line 11, strike out the words 
“an enlisted” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “a.” 

On page 9, line 3, strike out the words “at 
facilities of the department concerned.” 

On page 9, line 6, after the word “improve- 
ments”, strike out the semicolon and insert 
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the following: “, at facilities of 
ment concerned.” 

On page 9, strike out lines 8 and 9 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “exceed 
$50,000, except that the limitation on the 
cost of any such project which is determined 
by the Secretary of Defense to be urgently 
required in the interest of national defense 
shall not exceed $200,000: Provided, That the 
cost limitations of this section shall not 
apply to amounts authorized to be expended 
by section 8 of this act for emergency or 
extraordinary expenses on the approval of 
the Secretary concerned.” 

On page 10, line 2, strike out the period 
after the word “concerned”, insert a colon 
in lieu thereof, and add the following: “Pro- 
vided, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, no vessel transferred or other- 
wise made available to any agency under the 
authority of this section shall be sold, leased, 
or otherwise disposed of except by legisla- 
tion hereinafter enacted specifically for that 
purpose.” 

Cn page 10 strike out all of section 22, 
renumber the remaining sections. 

On page 10, line 18, strike out the words 
“letters patent; (3) designs and design data.” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“letters patent; (3) designs, processes, and 
manufacturing data.” 

On page 10, strike out lines 22 and 23 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: ‘“(b) 
Appropriations for the Department of De- 
fense available for the settlement of claims 
or appropriations for the military depart- 
ments available for procurement of manufac- 
turing supplies, equipment, and materials 
shall also be available for.” 

On page 11, add the following new sections: 

“Sec. 24. Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Army or the Secretary 
of the Air Force, respectively, travel expenses 
(other than mileage) at the same rates as 
authorized by law for military personnel on 
active duty may be paid to appropriate Na- 
tional Guard and Air National Guard com- 
manders while inspecting units in compli- 
ance with National Guard or Air National 
Guard regulations, when specifically author- 
ized by the Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau. 

“Sec. 25. Applicable appropriations of the 
Department of Defense shall be available for 
insurance of official motor vehicles in foreign 
countries, when required by the laws of such 
countries. 

“Sec. 26. Subparagraph (e) of the para- 
graph headed ‘Ordnance equipment for rifle 
ranges for civilian instruction’ of the act 
entitled ‘An act making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 477), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(e) Maintenance of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, includ- 
ing provision for the necessary expenses 
thereof and of its members: Provided, That 
travel expenses of members of the Board shall 
be paid in accordance with the Standardized 

yovernment Travel Regulations, as amended.’ 

“Sec. 27. Such military and naval person- 
nel as may be detailed for duty with agencies 
not a part of the Department of Defense on 
a reimbursement basis may be employed in 
addition to the numbers otherwise author- 
ized and appropriated for . 

“Sec. 28. Except for sections 8, 19, and 21, 
all the authority conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of Defense or the Secretaries of the 
military departments by the act, except the 
authority to prescribe or approve regulations, 
may be delegated by them to such persons 
in the Department concerned and to such 
extent as they may deem proper, with or 
without authority to make successive redele- 
gations: Provided, That the Secretaries of 

the military departments concerned may 
delegate, with or without the authority to 
make successive redelegations, the authority 
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conferred upon them by section 19 of 
act, as to projects involving the expenditure 
of not more than $10,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table 
SUBMISSION OF POSTMASTERS' 
ACCOUNTS 


this 


amendments were 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1246) to 
amend ceriain laws relating to the sub- 
mission of postmasters’ accounts under 
oath, and for other purposes 





There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 3843 
of the Revised Statutes (39 U. S. C. 42) is 


hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Every postmaster shall render to the Post- 
master General, in such form and at such 
times as the ‘atter shall prescribe, accounts 
of all moneys received or charged by him or 
at his office, for postage, rent of boxes or other 
receptacles for mail matter, or by reason of 
keeping a branch office, or for the delivery of 
mail matter in any manner whatever or for 
the performance of any other function con- 
nected with his office.” 

(b) Section 3844 of the Revised Statutes 
(39 U. S. C. 43) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“The Postmaster General may require a 
certification to accompany each account of a 
postmaster, to the effect that such account 
contains a true statement of the entire 
amount of postage, box rents, charges, and 
moneys collected or received at his office dur- 
ing the accounting period; that he has not 
knowingly delivered, or permitted to be de- 
livered, any mail matter on which the post- 
age was not at the time paid, that such ac- 
count exhibits truly and fa’thfully the entire 
receipts collected at his office, and which, by 
due diligence, could have been collected: and, 
that the credits he claims are just and right.” 

(c) That part of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1879, and for other purposes”, 
approved June 17, 1878 (20 Stat. 140), as 
amended by the act entitled “An act to en- 
able the Postmaster General to withhold 
commissions on false returns made by post- 
masters”, approved June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
989; 39 U. S. C. 45), is hereby amend d to 
read as follows: 

“In any case where the Postmaster General 
shall be satisfied that a postmaster has made 
a false return of business it shall be within 
the discretion of the Postmaster General to 
withhold compensation on such returns and 
to allow any compensation that under the 
circumstances he may deem reasonable or 
proper. The form of certification to be made 

by postmasters upon their returns shall be 
such as may be prescribed by the Postmaster 
General.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion tu reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY AT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4693) 
to amend section 77, subsection (c) (3), 
of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, section 
section (c) (3), of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended, be, and it is hereby, amended to 
read as follows 

“(3) The judge may, upon not less than 
15 days’ né published in such man- 
ner and in such newspapers as the judge 


sub- 


tice 
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may in his discretion determine, which no- 
tice so determined shall be sufficient, for 
cause shown, and with the approval of the 
Commission, in accordance with section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as now or 
hereafter amended, authorize the trustee or 
trustees to issue certificates for cash, prop- 
erty, or other consideration approved by the 
judge, for such lawful purposes and upon 
such terms and conditions and with such 
y and such priority in payments over 
existing obligations, secured or unsecured, 
or receivership charges, as might in an equity 
receivership be lawful. Where such certifi- 
cates are authorized to provide funds to 
pay for the acquisition, assembly or installa- 
tion of safety equipment or materials related 
thereto, or for the purpose of reimbursing the 
trustee or trustees for funds so expended, the 
judge may direct (without limitation of his 
power to make such direction in the absence 
of this provision) that the certificates shall 
have such lien on the property of the debtor 
and shall be entitled to such priority in 
payments over existing obligations, secured 
or unsecured, and receivership charges and 
present or future duties, debts or taxes or 
other obligations in favor of or payable to 
any State or any subdivision, agency or in- 
strumentality thereof and interest or penal- 
t's, and to such parity with all or any por- 
tion of the other costs or expenses of 
administration or operation as in the par- 
ticular case the judge may find equitable at 
the time of authorizing the issuance of such 
certificates, regardless of whether such ob- 
ligations, charges, costs or expenses, duties, 
debts, or taxes constitute or are secured by 
liens on real or personal property or shall 
have become payable before or after the 
issuance of such certificates.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon the date of its approval and 
shall apply to any authorization given by the 
judge, regardless of whether such authoriza- 
tion shall have been given before or shall be 
given after such date. Neither the enact- 
ment of this act nor anything herein con- 
tained shall be construed as implying that, 
prior to the date of approval of this act, the 
judge was not vested with the power which 
is expressly granted to him by this act. 


Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, the purpose of this bill is to clarify 
the powers of the bankruptcy courts to 
assure safety of operations of railroads 
which are being reorganized under sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act. The act, 
as it now stands, does not define with 
sufficient precision the courts’ powers 
with respect to the terms on which funds 
may be borrowed for safety programs. 
Because there is some doubt as to the 
extent of the courts’ authority, in some 
situations, such as the pending reorgan- 
ization of the Long Island Rail Road the 
completion of vital safety projects may 
be thwarted. 

This bill is intended to make it en- 
tirely clear that the bankruptcy court, 
in the interest of assuring safe transpor- 
tation to the public, may permit funds 
to be borrowed to pay for a safety pro- 
gram and, if necessary because of the 
financial condition of the railroad, to 
give the obligations thus incurred prior- 
ity over other obligations of the rail- 
road, including past and future State 
and local taxes. 


securit 
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The necessity for this legislation be- 
came apparent in connection with the 
recent experience of the Long Island 
Rail Road. Two disastrous wrecks oc- 
curred on this railroad in 1950. They 
precipitated investigations by various 
regulatory bodies at the conclusion of 
which it was universally agreed that the 
Long Island Rail Road should embark on 
a safety program costing $6,000,000. The 
trustees of the Long Island soon discov- 
ered, however, that the financing of this 
program required borrowing which could 
be arranged only by giving the lenders 
a prior position with respect to certain 
obligations of the railroad. It was at 
this point that the ambiguity of the 
bankruptcy courts’ powers became ap- 
parent. The completion of the safety 
program hinges on the removal of this 
ambiguity. 

H. R. 4693 will accomplish this pur- 
pose. The bill has been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Department of Justice. Its passage 
has been urged by various political sub- 
divisions in the State of New York which 
are vitally concerned with the operations 
of the Long Island Rail Road. The State 
of New York, Nassau County, Suffolk 
County, and the Borough of Brooklyn 
have all joined in urging Congress to 
adopt this amendment to the Bankruptcy 
Act. The Civil Defense Department of 
New York State has added its support 
because of the important role which the 
Long Island Rail Road plays in the civil- 
defense plans for New York City and 
Long Island. The National Bankruptcy 
Conference, an organization interested in 
the improvement of the administration 
of bankruptcy proceedings, has also en- 
dorsed this bill. 

No one can question the importance of 
improving the safety of operations of the 
Nation’s railroads. During the past 18 
months there have been a number of ca- 
lamitous wrecks which have occasioned 
large tolls of lives and maimed bodies. 
Occurrence of similar wrecks in the fu- 
ture may be averted by the installation of 
appropriate safety devices. But while 
the financing of necessary safety pro- 
grams may present no great problems to 
solvent railroads, it may well involve con- 
siderable difficulty to railroads undergo- 
ing bankruptcy reorganization. 

A railroad in section 77 is necessarily 
confronted with difficulties in making 
ends meet. Consequently it is unlikely 
that it will earn enough to pay for a 
costly safety program. And because of 
its poor credit standing, it cannot borrow 
money with the same ease or on the same 
terms as solvent railroads. It must con- 
tinue to operate, however, but the only 
kind of operation which is in the public 
interest is safe operation. Unless it is 
possible, therefore, to enable the bank- 
rupt railroad to obtain the funds needed 
for the completion of its safety program, 
only a Hobson's choice remains—the 
railroad must either be shut down or else 
be allowed to continue to run as a menace 
to its passengers and the public. 

This bill will make it clear that the 
bankruptcy court has the power to escape 
this dilemma. It removes any doubt 
now existing that the court may author- 
ize the issuance of trustee's obligations 
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which will carry a priority over other in- 
debtedness, including past and future 
taxes due to State and local taxing au- 
thorities. The bill does not require that 
this type of priority be given. It does 
permit the court, however, where the 
railroad’s financial condition does not 
enable borrowing on any other terms, to 
give the lenders a position superior to 
that of other creditors. 

The necessity for giving the bank- 
ruptcy court this power is beyond chal- 
lenge. Safety of railroad operation is of 
such paramount importance that it must 
be achieved, if it is humanly possible. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that among 
the proponents of this legislation we find 
the very taxing authorities whose claims 
will be subordinated to the loans which 
will be made to finance the safety pro- 
gram on the Long Island Rail Road. 

There has been no opposition to this 
bill from any quarter. This, too, comes 
as no surprise. The bill is basically de- 
signed to clarify the ambiguity in section 
77, and is believed by many persons to 
vest no power in the courts which they 
do not already have. Even if the situa- 
tion were viewed otherwise, there can be 
no sound reason for opposing the em- 
powering of the bankruptcy courts to 
assure that railroads under their juris- 
diction will operate in a safe manner. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That is the last eligi- 
ble bill on the Consent Calendar. 


DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES AND SERVICES BILL OF 
1951 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a report on 
the bill (S. 349) to assist the provision 
of housing and community facilities and 
services required in connection with the 
national defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


TEXAS-LOUISIANA SABINE RIVER 
COMPACT 


Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and passsthe bill (H. R. 
4288) granting the consent of the Con- 
gress to the negotiation of a compact re- 
lating to the waters of the Sabine River 
by the States of Texas and Louisiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the 
Congress is hereby given to the States of 
Texas and Louisiana to negotiate and enter 
into a compact, providing for an equitable 
apportionment among the said States of the 
waters of the Sabine River and its tributaries, 
upon the condition that one suitable person, 
not a resident of, not living in, and having 
no interests in, either Texas, or Louisiana, 
who shall be appointed by the President of 
the United States, shall participate in said 
negotiations as the representative of the 
United States and shall make a report to the 
Congress of the proceedings and of any com- 
pact entered into. Said compact shall not be 
binding or oblicatory upon env oc! the parties 
thereto unless and until the same shall have 
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been ratified by the legislature of each of 
the States aforesaid and approved by the 
Congress of the United States. 


The SPEAKER. Is 
manded? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would authorize a compact between the 
States of Louisiana and Texas concern- 
ing the division of the waters of the 
Sabine River. It does not, of course, 
make any compact, but merely gives con- 
gressional permission for the two States 
to enter into a compact. Both States by 
action of their legislatures have ap- 
pointed their compact commissions. 
This bill, I think is proper at this time 
and should be passed. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time for the purpose of explaining 
why I requested that the matter be 
delayed until this Consent Calendar 
today. When it came up on the last 
Consent Calendar day I rose to request 
an additional delay. At that time the 
bill had been heard in the Committee 
of the Congress. It was heard without 
prior notice on a Thursday afternoon 
and was on the Consent Calendar the 
following Monday morning. One wit- 
ness was there at the hearing. I thought 
the delay and notice had not been suffi- 
cient to get word back to the people of 
Louisiana who, of course, are vitally 
concerned in this and I wanted addi- 
tional time to get word back to the 
people of Louisiana. I requested the 
largest newspapers to carry the informa- 
tion, which they have done and so far 
as I know they have done a good job in 
getting back to all of the people of 
Louisiana word that this resolution is 
before the Congress. 

Judging from the correspondence 
there has been no real opposition to the 
measure. I do know that the people of 
Louisiana want a development of the 
Sabine waterway, which waterway 
passes through my district. I person- 
ally want to see it developed. This 
compact holds out the hope that it may 
be developed by the two States within 
the reasonably near future. Therefore, 
I am in favor of the bill at present and 
hope that it passes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. This bill 
was reported out of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of which I 
happen te be a member. The commit- 
tee deals with the compacts between the 





a second de- 


States. The committee has always 
urged that the States try to agree 
among themselves on these com- 


pacts, in the settlement of differences 
that might arise over water power 
and irrigation and other problems that 
come up within the State. A few years 
ago the State of Nebraska found it nec- 
essary to go to the courts to get a set- 
tlement on the waters in Colorado, Wyo- 
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ming, and Nebraska. It seems at the 
present time that the Department of the 
Interior is not too friendly to the com- 
pacts in the great Northwest where wa- 
ters of the Columbia River are con- 
cerned. I think it is unfortunate that 
they do not do more to try to reach a 
compact and reach an agreement be- 
tween the States. I believe that these 
problems of water and the leasing of 
water ought to be settled at the State 
level. At the present time we have the 
great central Arizona project. I hope 
that some arrangement or some legisla- 
tion may be brought before the House 
which will make an issue so as to get 
the problem before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. When States can- 
not agree there must be an adjudica- 
tion through the courts. The Congress 
should encourage the settlement of 
these problems at the State level. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. Our problem is one 
of flood control and navigation rather 
than conservation of water in that sec- 
tion. But where matters can be handied 
amicably and by agreement, I certainly 
favor that method. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRCOKS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think when the 
gentleman from Nebraska |Mr. MILLER] 
talks about the Interior Department fail- 
ing to regard the interests of the North- 
western States, or words to that effect, 
the gentleman from Nebraska disre- 
gards the history of the last 20 years. 
It was under the Democratic administra- 
tions that all the States of the Union, 
particularly those in the West, have re- 
ceived the consideration that has been 
extended to them in connection with 
their water rights, their dams, and their 
power development. Those States would 
be wise if they continued to look to the 
Democratic Party, because it is only 
through the Democratic Party they will 
get this consideration that they long for 
and hope for and that they are reason- 
ably entitled to. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield me a couple 
of minutes? 

Mr. BROOKS. 
a minute. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am sure 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCorMack] does not want to inject pol- 
itics into this question, because we have 
the great Hoover Dam and the Coolidge 
Dam consiructed under Republican ad- 
ministrations. While a great deal of 
money was spent on those dams, I agree 
they should have been built. We will 
have spent $300,000,000 in Italy alone 
for flood control and irrigation projects. 
That is more money than you can get 
into a project in this House for several 
years. Flood control for the West is 
labeled pork barrel, but for the Mar- 
shall plan a great humanitarian project. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As to the 
role of the Interior Department in the 
great Northwest, if the majority leader 


I yield the gentleman 
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would like to know about the Interior 
Department's opposition to State com- 
pacts, he could learn that by a telephone 
call to the Interior Department. It is 
not a pretty picture. Just as we in Ne- 
braska are not too happy about the con- 
stant approach of the MVA that will 
take over the great interests of the Mis- 
souri River and put it under a Federal 
bureaucracy in Washington, the people 
of the Missouri Valley States do not want 
to come to Washington, hat in hand, and 
beg for the things that really belong to 
them. 

I realize, and I think the gentleman 
does, that under Democratic administra- 
tion those things have gone in that direc- 
tion. I, for one, have tried my best to 
oppose it, and expect to continue to do so. 

Mr. BRCOKS. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
cluding what I have to say, during the 
last 15 years I think we have made tre- 
mendous progress in the development of 
the waterways of the United States. In 
Louisiana we are behind the gun with 
respect to flood control and the develop- 
ment of our waterways as much as any 
section in the United States, and we 
appreciate what has been done. Cer- 
tainly, since I have been in the Congress, 
I have studied the matter of the tremen- 
dous development we are making, and 
I wish to say that it is with that attitude 
that I rise at this time to suggest the 
unanimous passage of the present legis- 
lation. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. 
myself 2 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank my col- 
league from Nebraska |Mr. MILLER] and 
my colleague from Louisiana I[Mr. 
Brooxs! for their comments on the de- 
siratility of compacts between the States 
concerning the division of floodwaters 
and the waters of those streams which 
lie partly in two or more States. 

The Sabine River, which forms the 
boundary between Texas and Louisiana 
for a distance of nearly 200 miles, is a 
river that is subject to great floods in 
the fall and winter, and they are 
very destructive. These floodwaters are 
needed for the development of the agri- 
cultural and chemical industries of the 
region. I believe the friendly people of 
the two States will be able to work this 
out so it will be for the benefit of all. 

The SPEAKER. The time of 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Louisiana | Mr. LarcapE|] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RecorpD 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection of 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H. R. 4288, by the gentle- 
man from Texas | Mr. Comps], granting 
the consent of the Congress to the ne- 
gotiation of a compact relating to the 
waters of the Sabine River by the States 
of Texas and Louisiana, and having in- 
troduced H. R. 4289, an identical bill, I 
join my colleague in urging favorable 

action by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a simple request 
since the purpose of the bill is to give 
congressional consent to the negotiation 
of a compact by the States of Texas and 


Speaker, I yield 


the 
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Louisiana providing for an equitable ap- 
portionment of the waters of the Sabine 
River which divides the States of Texas 
and Louisiana. 

The bill provides for the appointment 
by the President of the United States of 
a suitable person, not a resident of, not 
living in, and having no interests in, 
either Texas or Louisiana, who shall 
participate in said negotiations as the 
representatives of the United States and 
shall make a report to the Congress of 
the proceedings and of any compact 
entered into. 

The bill further provides that said 
compact shall not be binding or obliga- 
tory upon any of the parties thereto un- 
less and until the same shall have been 
ratified by the legislature of each of the 
States aforesaid and approved by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the Sabine River is an 
important waterway forming the bound- 
ary between the States of Texas and 
Louisiana traversing a rich and impor- 
tant agricultural and industrial section 
of both States and is subject to peren- 
nial floods damaging property and de- 
stroying agricultural crops and flooding 
towns and cities in the Sabine River 
Basin. 

For many years the States of Texas 
and Louisiana have been making efforts 
to take action in respect to controlling 
and improving the river and protect the 
basin in order that the resources of the 
basin may be utilized and developed for 
fiood control, navigation, and even for 
hydroelectric power ; however, since each 
of the States own only one-half of the 


rights of the waterway, neither of the 
States have legally been able to take the 
necessary steps. 

Texas and Louisiana have both or- 


ganized a Sabine River Commission 
in order to be able to cooperate in bring- 
ing about a solution to the problems of 
the Sabine River Basin but in order to 
be able to legally merge their interests 
and efforts it is necessary to obtain the 
approval of the Congress. 

At the hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
when H. R. 4288 was approved, the 
chairman of the Texas Sabine River 
Commission and the chairman of the 
Louisiana Sabine River Commission, 
representing their organizations and the 
people of the area, testified in support 
and approval of the legislation now be- 
fore you. 

The Sabine River Board of Commis- 
sioners for the State of Louisiana was 
represented by the Honorable J. Lester 
White, chairman, and who is also chair- 
man of the Department of Public Works 
of the State of Louisiana, and in his ap- 
pearance before the House committee 
testified in support of the bill for him- 
self and the following members of the 
commission represent.ng the parishes in 
Louisiana through which the Sabine 
River flows, to wit: Murray S. Pugh, 
Logansport; S. C. Campbell, Leesville; 
Louis Cruikshank, De Quincy; Bernard 
Duhon, Hackberry; Mancel Conley, 
Merryville; and F. E. Cole, Many. 

In the last session of the Congress a 
bill similar to H. R. 4288 was introduced 
in the House; however, one of the pro- 
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visions of that bill was not clear and be- 
fore that particular provision could be 
agreed upon the Congress adjourned; 
however, H. R. 4288 now has the approval 
of all the officials and interested parties 
in Louisiana, with perhaps the exception 
of one Member of Congress who objected 
to the same when it was called up on the 
Consent Calendar in the House recently. 

I think that the objection of the Mem- 
ber referred to was because a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the au- 
thority to the State of Louisiana to issue 
bonds to the amount of $25,000,000, for 
hydroelectric project on the Sabine 
River was defeated by the voters last 
November. I further believe that the 
reason why the constitutional amend- 
ment was defeated was because the 
voters did not understand that the State 
of Texas would likewise participate in 
the hydroelectric power development to 
the same amount as the State of Louisi- 
ana, the voters believing that Louisiana 
alone \vould pay for *he cost of the proj- 
ect and tiat the State of Texas would 
not make a like contribution, resulting 
in Louisiana bearing the cost of the im- 
provement and Texas obtaining the same 
benefits as Louisiana. As a matter of 
fact, I do not think that the amendment 
was properly discussed or explained at 
the time of the submission of the amend- 
ment, and for that reason the constitu- 
tional amendment was defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, by the approval of H. R. 
4288 the States of Texas and Louisiana 
would cooperate and have joint responsi- 
bility in the development and improve- 
ment of the Sabine River Basin, and cer- 
tainly under the provisions of the bill 
the taxpayers and citizens of both States 
would have ample protection since any 
undertaking would have to be approved 
by the State of Texas and the State of 
Louisiana, as well as the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the Members 
of the House will approve this legislation 
in order that Texas and Louisiana may 
have authority to cooperate and proceed 
in this project which is so important to 
both Texas and Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken: and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed, 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WEST POINT 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, over the week end the Nation 
has been shocked by the disclosures of 
widespread cheating at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y. Many reasons have been assigned 
for what appears to be a disgraceful dis- 
regard of the honor system at America’s 
famous service school. 
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Some have.blamed an overemphasis 
on football, and others have attributed 
different reasons, for the moral let-down 
within an institution which has hereto- 
fore been viewed with deep pride ap- 
proaching reverence on the part of the 
American people. Millions of our citi- 
zens are today disillusioned and sad- 
dened by the reports, which if true, 
would indicate that not even the finest 
of our young men have been able to 
rise above the example set for them by 
leaders in public life, who, more than 
any other citizens, should follow an ex- 
emplary code of conduct in the exercise 
of their duties. 

What must any boy think when his 
eyes give witness of corrupt practices 
which go unpunished? What must he 
think of a system of official favors 
lavished upon public servants? What 
must his reactions be to public and pri- 
vate cheating which has been accepted 
by too many of the Americans as smart 
operation? His life has been lived in an 
era when bespattered wives of Caesar 
have become the object of promotions 
and foreign decorations. The measure 
of ability is today laid on the yardstick 
of favors rendered and received. 

Certainly, these boys are to blame for 
cheating, but how infinitely more guilty 
are those who stand idly by and take no 
action against organized corruption and 
official morality. There are the true cul- 
prits, and the shame of West Point must 
be shared by those in authority here in 
Washington. 

Those who consider the Public Treas- 
ury as a medium of political preferment 
should read the lines which came into 
my possession over the week end. I in- 
clude them with apologies to the original 
author, whose words are paraphrased, 
and I doubt not that he would approve 
the text: 

“You are old, Father Big,” the West Pointer 
said, 

“There are crooks in the tail of your kite; 

But when we peer over a shoulder or two, 

We are ‘sacked’; do you think that is 

right?” 
“In my youth,” the politico answered the 
boy, 

“The truth was a blade, sharp and cleag. 
But that was before I entered the door 

Of a Midwest city machine.” 


“You're the boss,” said the boy, “you could 
fill us with joy 
If discharge from the Point you would 
foil. 
We're guilty a bit, but less, I submit, 
Than Vaughan and Dawson and Boyle.” 


“In my youth,” said the Man, with aplomb 
and elan, 
“I kept all my ethics quite supple. 
Now I don’t even blink when a friend gets 
a mink, 
Much less if she gets her a couple.” 


“You are smart,” said the youth, “but your 
morals are slack, 
And your conscience reduces like suet. 
Through thick and through thin, you smile 
upon sin, 
Pray, how do you manage to do it?” 


“A scoundrel, my boy,” said the great man 
with joy. 
“Is successful until he is caught. 
Then he’s a fool, an untrustworthy tool, 
And a deficit out on the yacht.” 
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“You are old,” said the boy, “one would 
hardly suppose, 
That your skill was as steady as ever. 
Yet you buffet the gale, keeping pals out of 
jail, 
What makes you so awfully clever?” 





“I have answered three questions and that 
is enough.” 
Said the boss with an unpleasant laugh. 
“Go learn how to parrot the words of the 
wise 
You may land on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.” 


GEOMAGNETIC STATION FOR DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 3830) to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipment of a geomagnetic 
station for the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby au- 
thorized to be constructed and equipped for 
the Department of Commerce a geomagnetic 
station together with necessary utilities, in- 
struments, and appurtenances under a limit 
of cost of $1,575,000: Provided, That such 
limit of cost may be exceeded or shall be 
reduced by an amount equal to the percent- 
age increase or decrease, if any, in construc- 
tion costs generally dating from January 1, 
1951, as determined by the General Services 
Administrator. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Commerce, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
act: Provided, That such sums as appropri- 
ated, except such part thereof as may be 
necessary for the incidental expenses of the 
Department of Commerce, shall be trans- 
ferred to the General Services Administra- 
tion. 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Maryland is recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania for 20 minutes, or so much 
thereof as they may care to use. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to authorize the 
construction and equipment of a geo- 
magnetic station together with neces- 
sary utilities, instruments, and appurte- 
nances to be operated by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey under the Department 
of Commerce. The estimated amount 
required to establish such a geomagnetic 
station is $1,575,000, with provision be- 
ing made for adjustment of the authori- 
zation in the event of increases or de- 
creases in construction costs generally 
from January 1, 1951. 

The Congress, by act of August 6, 1947 
(61 Stat. 787), as amended, has desig- 
nated the Department of Commerce as 
the depository of the Government for all 
magnetic data, and has assigned to the 
Secretary the duty of assembling cor- 
relating and distributing such data for 
the benefit of Government and private 
agencies. The act further authorizes 





the Secretary to conduct developmental 
work for the improvement of magnetic 
procedures and instruments, and to en- 
gage in research in the science of geo- 
magnetism. 

The work carried out by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey pursuant to such act 
is of inestimable value and importance 
to the United States, in many essential 
civilian and military fields such as nav- 
igation, communications, weapon de- 
sign, and exploration for mineral re- 
sources such as petroleum and uranium. 

Properly evaluated magnetic data and 
up-to-date magnetic instruments are of 
prime importance in many modern de- 
fense preparations, as well as for the 
normal operation of air and sea naviga- 
tion. The Coast and Geodetic Survey 
operates stations for the collection of 
such data in selected areas throughout 
the United States and territory under 
the jurisdiction of the United States. In 
addition to the collection of geomag- 
netic data, the magnetic observatory, 
presently operated by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, at Cheltenham, Md., 
also standardizes and calibrates mag- 
netic instruments used by the military 
and other departments of the Govern- 
ment as well as private agencies and by 
friendly foreign nations with whom the 
United States exchanges scientific in- 
formation of this character. The need 
for this legislation arises from the fact 
that the magnetic observatory at Chel- 
tenham, Md., has become obsolete, and, 
with the encroachment of construction 
of various kinds in nearby areas, the site 
has become very .undesirable. 

In requesting the authorization to 
construct and equip a new laboratory, 
the Secretary of Commerce pointed out 
that the present buildings at Chelten- 
ham are nearly 50 years old and, being 
of wooden structure, are without ade- 
quate fire protection to safeguard valu- 
able instruments and records; and the 
site is within a few hundred yards of a 
State correctional institution and is a 
frequent target of vandalism by the in- 
mates. Accordingly, a survey was made 
to select a site with satisfactory mag- 
netic qualities and free from danger by 
land improvements or other structures. 

A site made available under permit 
from the Department of the Army, com- 
prised of approximately 174 acres on 
the A. P. Hill reservation near Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., has been selected as the 
one which meets all requirements, both 
from the technical standpoint and con- 
venience of location. Construction of 
such a new and adequate magnetic ob- 
servatory has been urged by the Re- 
search and Development Board of the 
Department of Defense, by the Car- 
negie Institute and by the International 
Association of Terrestrial Magnetism 
and Electricity. The Research and De- 
velopment Board has indicated that es- 
tablishment of such a laboratory would 
obviate the duplication of similar work 
by the military agencies. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
this is important legislation and has 
unanimously reported the bill favorably. 
The Bureau of the Budget has stated 
that it has no objection to the reports of 
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the Secretary of Commerce and the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill passes 
unanimously. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August 6 issue of Time, there appears a 
brief article Early and Late, which I de- 
sire to bring to the attention of the 
House of Representatives and which is 
quoted insofar as here material: 

Early and Late, but if UMT is to work, it 


will have to be meshed with an effective 
reserve. And there lies the trouble. The 
Army's present ramshackle and disorganized 
reserve system needs drastic overhauling. 
Candid Pentagoners say the National Guard 
is wobbly, often clique-ruled, often riddled 


with politics, should either be abolished or 
strictly disciplined. Its overage officers re- 
tired. its 33 percent yearly turn-over halted. 
The half-equipped, half-manned organized 
Reserves, twice as big as the Guard and about 
50 percent officers, also needs to be taken in 
hand. Each organization is powerful. Is 
the Defense Department ready to take them 
on? 


I can only characterize the foregoing 
article as a vicious canard, manufac- 
tured out of whole cloth and utterly un- 
warranted. This is not the first time 
that Time has vented its spleen against 
the Organized Reserve Corps but more 
particularly the National Guard. It 
seems that whenever the National Guard 
is ordered into the active military serv- 
ice of the United States as the result of 
a declaration of war or other emergency, 
it becomes the target of unfounded at- 
tacks by Time and others and which 
oddly enough always seem to emanate 
from the Pentagon as does the article to 
which I allude. Either Time’s conten- 
tion is right or it is wrong. In my judg- 
ment it is wrong and I base that opin- 
ion on years of service in the House of 
Representatives, as a member of Armed 
Services Committee thereof and finally 
as a Reservist. In each of these capaci- 
ties I have come into intimate contact 
with all of the Reserves of the Armed 
Forces and believe I know them, their 
problems, their limitations, and their po- 
tential. 

I should first like to inquire of Time 
who are the Pentagoners whom they 
cite. They can scarcely be the heads of 
the Departments of the Army and the 
Air Force or the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or even the head of the 
Department of Defense, for each of them 
have stated before the Armed Services 
Committee of the House, and publicly 
on numerous occasions, of the soundness 
and effectiveness of the Guard and Re- 
serves. Is it then a case of where those 
high in the Pentagon tell the public and 
Congress one thing and privately tell 
Time something else, or is it a case of 
lesser lights in the Pentagon having dif- 
ferent views than their chiefs and not 
in accord with existing laws and ap- 
proved policies? Frankly, I would like 
to know. 

Let up briefly examine Time's first 
contention that the reserve system 
needs drastic overhauling. In light of 
the unfortunate situations which have 
arisen as a result of the Korean emer- 
gency, and particularly where the in- 
active Reserves are concerned and the 
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admitted mistakes of the Pentagon rel- 
ative thereto, an overhauling is due, 
and it is for this purpose that the Civil- 
ian Components Subcommittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee has 
been conducting hearings on an Armed 
Forces Reserve bill since July 30, 1951, 
which will continue until the task of the 
committee is completed. To date in 
those hearings the Army and Air Nation- 
al Guard, the Organized Reserve Corps, 
and the United States Marine Corps Re- 
serve have taken a most constructive 
position and have been and are collab- 
orating with the committee to the limit 
of their abilities to materially improve 
the Reserve set-up through needed leg- 
islation. I am certain, as the hearings 
continue, the same degree of cooperation 
will be manifest by the Naval Reserve 
and the Air Force Reserve. 

Time contends that candid Pentagon- 
ers say the National Guard is wobbly. 
Let us see whether the record will bear 
that out. In testimony recently sub- 
mitted to the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Military Estab- 
lishment, and to the subcommittee of 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
of which I am a member, I find the fol- 
lowing: In February of 1946 the then 
War Department allotted to the States, 
Territories, and the District of Columbia 
a troop basis of 682,000, which was 350 
percent in excess of the prewar allot- 
ments on a strength basis and nearly 
100 percent unitwise. This was a ter- 
rific increase which the States accepted 
with some misgivings. During the fiscal 


years ending June 30, 1950, and June 


30, 1951, Congress, through appropria- 
tions, fixed the maximum aggregate 
strength of the National Guard at 399,- 
500, divided on the basis of 350,000 for 
the Army National Guard and 49,500 for 
the Air National Guard. 

On June 30, 1951, the Army National 
Guard had organized and received Fed- 
eral recognition for 5,042 units contained 
in 25 Infantry divisions, 2 armored di- 
visions, 20 regimental combat teams, 74 
miscellaneous brigades and group head- 
quarters comprising 14 AAA brigades, 36 
AAA groups, 2 armored cavalry groups, 
3 field artillery corps headquarters, 14 
field artillery groups, and 5 engineer 
combat groups. The brigades and 
groups to which I referred contain 9 
armored cavalry regiments, 81 AAA 
gun battalions, 31 AAA automatic weap- 
ons battalions, 6 heavy tank battal- 
ions, 19 engineer combat battalions, 35 
field artillery battalions, and 5 separate 
Infantry battalions. In addition there 
are 3 medical group headquarters, 1 
ordnance group headquarters, 3 trans- 
portation truck group headquarters, 8 
medical battalions, 11 military police 
battalions, 1 signal battalion, 15 trans- 
portation truck battalions, and 381 other 
miscellaneous detachments, bands, and 
signal, ordnance, quartermaster, and 
transportation truck companies. This 
is indeed a sizable force, and please re- 
member that one-third of that force is 
now in the active military service of the 
United States with elements in Korea 
and Japan and other elements, notably 
the Twenty-eighth “Iron” Division of my 
own State, Pennsylvania, and the Forty- 
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third Division of New England scheduled 
for early service in Western Europe. 

Also, on June 30, 1951, the Air Na- 
tional Guard had organized and had 
federally recognized a total of 626 units 
contained in 27 light bombardment and 
fighter wings with their supporting ele- 
ments, 84 squadrons and 12 aircraft 
control and warning squadrons. This 
force has for some time past been or is 
now being phased into the active military 
service of the United States and it is 
anticipated that by the end of this year 
all but a fraction of the Air National 
Guard will be in such service. The Air 
National Guard, like the Army National 
Guard, also has elements in Korea and 
will have more. The foregoing repre- 
sents a titanic organization job, and mind 
you, all of this was accomplished on a 
purely voluntary basis by the States 
within a period of a little more than 
3 years. I desire to impress on you 
this fact, that the States, Territories, 
Distriet of Columbia, and the Army and 
Air National Guard have met every or- 
ganizational objective imposed by the 
Departments of the Army and Air Force. 
What more could be done? I submit 
there is nothing wobbly about that. 

Let us take up the next contentions 
of the guard being clique-ridden and 
often riddled with politics. Here is a 
glittering generality indeed. If such 
there be, then let Time come forth with 
the facts. I know of no cliques but I 
have yet to see any organization, civil 
or military, that does not have them. 
As to politics, I do not doubt that such 
there is and probably always will be. 
Politics are not confined to the National 
Guard, it is even apparent in the regu- 
lar services. There are countless rec- 
ords to bear that out. 

Then there is the contention that the 
guard should be abolished or strictly 
disciplined. If it is abolished as Time 
contends, what would take its place? 
The War Department for 20 years was 
unable to develop an effective reserve 
system and since World War II the De- 
partment of the Army, has seemingly, 
been rather deficient in that respect. 
That is the very thing our committee is 
now trying to do. As to discipline, I re- 
gard the guard as highly discplined and 
in view of its veteran officer corps and 
high percentage of World War II vet- 
erans, how could it be otherwise? The 
guard is a militant organization; it has 
great traditions; it is old and experi- 
enced and does not hesitate to defend 
its historic position or speak its mind. 

We now come to the last of the con- 
tentions namely, that the guard should 
get rid of its over-age officers. I chal- 
lenge Time to name one single combat 
officer in the entire guard who has been 
over age since World War II or who is 
now over age. No Officer can be ap- 
pointed in the combat organizations who 
is over age for his grade, and if he be- 
comes over age in grade while so serv- 
ing, he is out immediately. Even waiv- 
ers for age for medical and dental offi- 
cers and chaplains have recently been 
abolished. Even in their zone of in- 
terior units, there is an age-in-grade 
which is somewhat higher than for com- 
bat units, but there again when the in- 
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dividual becomes over-age-in-grade, out 
he goes. Finally Time contends its 33 
percent yearly turn-over should be 
halted. No doubt Time will be inter- 
ested to learn that this percentage uf 
turn-over is far lower than in the units 
of the Regular Army, and whether it was 
or not, no law and no power on earth can 
change it. Men are enlisted in the Na- 
tional Guard for a period of 3 years as 
provided by Federal law, and from long 
experience the National Guard has 
learned to stagger its enlistments so that 
all or a major fraction do not expire at 
a given time. Since enlistments are for 
3 years, the normal rate of attrition is 
precisely 33 percent. I would be in- 
terested to see how Time would solve 
the problem. No doubt the term of en- 
listment could be increased, but if that 
was done the average age would go up, 
and that I am told by the experts 1s 
highly undesirable. 

The contentions of Time relative to 
the National Guard and the Organized 
Reserves will simply not hold water. I 
submit that in August 1944 Gen. George 
Catlett Marshall, then Chief of Staff of 
the Army and now Secretary of Defense, 
stated in War Department Circular No. 
347, series of 1944, that all of our major 
wars were fought and won by the citizen 
soldier. Certainly it was true in World 
War I, for with the expansion of the 
Army at that time the Regular Army 
disappeared almost overnight. There 
were so-called Regular Army organiza- 
tions, but they were filled with Reserve 
officers, volunteers, and with filler re- 
Placements from the draft. Actually 
the war was fought by the National 
Guard and the National Army. Ido not 
contend they were the equal of the pro- 
fessionals, but they were good enough 
to prove the decisive factor in the defeat 
of the imperial powers of Central Eu- 
rope. The guard was good enough to 
account for 18,827 of those killed, or 37 
percent. It also was good enough to ac- 
count for 41 percent of those wounded 
and for 36.4 percent of the ground 
gained. The same thing held true in 
World War II, and it will hold true in 
any war of the future. It was the Re- 
serves, the Organized Reserves, the 
Naval Reserves, and the Marine Re- 
serves which plugged the gap, initially, 
in Korea. It was those elements which 
gave the manpower so _ desperately 
needed in July 1950, and subsequently, 
and what a job they have done. Now 
the guard is commencing to take its 
place in the line. 

There can be no justification for an 
article such as I have brought to your 
attention. It is indefensible and inex- 
cusable that candid Pentagoners, hiding 
behind the cloak of anonymity, tell the 
public, the Congress, the guard, and the 
Reserves one thing, and then tell Time 
and others something else. If Time is 
bent on helping Russia and her satel- 
lites, then I submit Time is using the 
proper means to do so. I resent the ar- 
ticle as a vicious slur on a group of pa- 
triotic National Guard men and re- 
servists who take their obligation to 
their Nation seriously and are willing to 
do something about it while others play 
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or criticize. I salute them, May their 
tribe increase. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the minority side of the com- 
mittee I may say that the subcommittee 
went into this question very thoroughly. 
We think it is a good project and have 
no objection to it. The full committee 
came to the same conclusion. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, oc- 
casionally we get a glimpse of the 
thoughts and conditions in the Soviet 
Union and its dominated satellites. A 
few days ago 13 Polish sailors took over 
a small vessel of the Communist-domi- 
nated Polish regime and escaped to 
Sweden. A day or two later three Pol- 
ish young men and a Polish young lady 
flew to Sweden in a makeshift airplane. 
Why? They abhorred the repression of 
the Soviet state; they wanted their lib- 
erty. Their actions are evidence of the 
strong discontent that exists behind the 
iron curtain as well as the hatred of the 
oppressive rule that exists there. Their 
actions are evidence that the slow but 
onward journey of mankind toward 
some degree of liberty has not been de- 
stroyed by the viciousness of interna- 
tional communism. The actions of what 
these brave persons have done should be 
evaluated by us in its broader aspects. 
Their actions show a desire for per- 
sonal liberty is still strong. Force and 
fear might temporarily suppress that 
desire, but no force, no matter how ty- 
ranical or vicious it might be, can de- 
stroy it. The desire for liberty can nev- 
er be destroyed. It is that actual desire 
which constitutes our affirmative re- 
serve strength and a marked weakness 
for communism. It is an asset we 
should capitalize to the fullest extent 
possible. 

I think it is safe to say that behind 
the iron curtain there are countless of 
millions of persons who are opposed to 
communism and their Communist dic- 
tators and who are praying and wait- 
ing for their day of deliverance. The 
actions of these brave Poles are sym- 
bolic of the thought, the feeling and de- 
sires of millions of others, not only in 
the Soviet satellite nations but even in 
the Soviet Union itself. In the battle of 
the minds, which some term the ideolog- 
ical conflict, this should be kept in mind. 

Every effort should be made by us and 
every free people to get our message to 
those millions behind the iron curtain, 
that we not only sympathize with but 
that we feel deeply for them in their 
present pain and suffering. We should 
get through to them that we are for 
them and against the vicious forces that 
dominate them, that our whole desire 
and policies and efforts are for world 
peace, that the involuntary rulers that 
dominate them stand for world imperial- 
ism, world conquest and for the enslave- 
ment of all peoples everywhere. We 
should go to the fullest extent possible in 
getting to them the message of hope, of 
encouragement, and to keep alive, and 
at the proper time to become active, their 
desire to be free men and women. 

The evidence is sufficient to show that 
in the Soviet Union itself the Commu- 


nists are still a minority group in num- 
bers, and even after 30 years of persecu- 
tion they have not converted the masses 
to communism. It is safe to say that 
practically all of those who still live in 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia are bitterly 
opposed to their Communist dictators. 
For example, in Poland at least 95 per- 
cent of the people are opposed to the 
Communist regime, in Czechoslovakia at 
least 85 percent, and in all other Com- 
munist-dominated countries the great 
majority of their people not only oppose 
but despise and hate their Communist- 
imposed governments. 

I have repeatedly said in and out of 
the House we must develop our power as 
quickly as possible for defense, first, in 
case of war, and second, as a possible 
means of averting another world war. I 
have said, and I now repeat, the only 
thing that Communists respect is what 
they fear and that is power greater than 
they possess. 

I have also said that the development 
of strength is not the sole answer. To 
confine ourselves to that would be the 
adoption of a negative or purely defen- 
sive policy. Being on the defensive all 
the time will never win a battle or a 
war. There are times when that is tem- 
porarily necessary and when time must 
be bought. But our real strength and 
our affirmative weapons are of a moral 
nature. The desire to be free comes 
from the moral law. No man-made law 
ever planted that desire in the minds of 
men and women. No man-made law or 
actions by any group or force can de- 
stroy that desire, the desire to be free. 

The escape of these 17 persons from 
Poland, their homes, their loved ones, 
their friends, and their willingness to ac- 
cept death, if necessary, in their desire 
for freedom and liberty comes to them, 
as to all of us, from God Himself 
through His natural law. Their escape 
is evidence of widespread discontent, 
hidden at least but existing just the 
same, behind the iron curtain. Com- 
munism is inherently and basically weak 
on the moral level. As a matter of fact, 
it has no moral influences and no moral 
level. On the moral and spiritual level 
we are inherently and basically strong 
and powerful. We should capitalize the 
origin of this real strength of our insti- 
tutions and of our way of life to the full- 
est extent possible. By doing so we are 
capitalizing to the fullest extent possi- 
ble the basic and organic weaknesses of 
communism as well as our all inherent 
and basic strength. By doing this we 
take the affirmative, thereby utilizing all 
of our strength, moral as well as mili- 
tary, as well as other material strengths 
in an offensive and not a defensive man- 
ner. It is what appears at a particular 
time to be small and isolated events, but 
from which flow far-reaching results 
that sometimes constitutes a turning 
point in history. We should do every- 
thing we can to capitalize the tensions, 
the discontent, and the bitterness that 
exists among the people, not only of the 
Soviet Union itself, but of the other Com- 
munist-dominated nations. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 


rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gorpon and to include an essay 
written by one of his constituents, a 
high-school student, on the subject, The 
Constitution of Illinois. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include an 
address by Eugene Meyer at Stanford 
University. I am advised that this ex- 
tension may exceed the limit imposed by 
the rules of the House; nevertheless, I 
ask consent that the extension may be 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
excess without objection the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL and to include two 
resolutions of the Farmers’ Union. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. KeErsTEN of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BurRDICK. 

Mr. Porter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan and to in- 
clude a speech. 

Mr. Stmpson of Illinois and to include 
an editorial from the Quincy Herald- 
Whig. 

Mr. Ayres and to include a statement. 

Mr. HoeEVEN and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. CRAWForRD and to include quota- 
tions. 

Mr. Evins and to include an article 
from the American Legion Magazine. 

Mr. REEcE of Tennessee and to include 
a sermon by Dr. Fifiend, of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mr. BrRownson in two instances. 

Mr. McCormack and to include copy 
of a resolution recently adopted by the 
Disabled American Veterans of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Jupp in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. BROOKS. 

Mr. VAN ZanopT and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin). 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include extraneous matters dealing with 
the removal of veterans’ facilities. 

Mr. Yorty (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST). 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8.719. An act to establish beyond doubt 


that, under the Robinson-Patman Act, it is 
@ compiete defense to a charge of price dis- 
crimination for the seller to show that its 
price differential has been made in good 
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faith to meet the equally low price of a com- 
petitor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. Bosone ‘at the request of Mr. 
Murpock), for week of August 6, on ac- 
count of official business, 

Mr. Yorty ‘at the request of Mr. 
AsPINALL), for week of August 6, on ac- 
count of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 12 o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, August 7, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE, MEMBERS AND 
DELEGATES 

The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1284 (23 Stat. 22), to 
be administered to Members and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title III of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and being as fol- 
lows: 

“T A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to 
enter. So help me God.” 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by each of the 
following Members of the Eighty-second 
Congress, pursuant to Public Law 412 of 
the Eightieth Congress entitled “An act 
to amend section 30 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States” (U.S. C., title 
2, sec. 25), approved February 18, 1948: 
Vera Bucnanan, Thirty-third District, 
Pennsylvania; ELIzaBETH KEE, Fifth Dis- 
trict, West Virginia. 


ab- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


679. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting the report on co- 
operation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease for the month of June 1951, 
pursuant to Public Law 8, Eightieth Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

680. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to authorize pay- 
ment for transportation of dependents, bag- 
gage, and household goods and effects of cer- 
tain officers of the naval service under cer- 
tain conditions, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

681. A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Comptroller of the Currency for the year 
1950, pursuant to section 333 of the United 
States Revised Statutes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
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632. A letter from the Deputy Administra- 
tor, Veterans’ Administration, transmitting 
a report of a violation of the Revised Stat- 
utes, pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, subsection i (2); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

683. A letter from the Chairman, War 
Claims Commission, transmitting the third 
semiannual report of the War Claims Com- 
mission as of March 13, 1951, pursuant to 
section 9 of the War Claims Act of 1948 
(Public Law 896, 80th Cong., approved July 
3, 1948, as amended); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

684. A letter from the Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting copies of 
legislation passed by the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Virgin Islands, the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, and 
the Municipal Council of St. Croix, pursuant 
to section 16 of the Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States approved 
June 22, 1936; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

685. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
report of claims paid under the Federal Tort 
Claims. Act as reenacted (28 U. S. C. 2671- 
2680), for the period July 1, 1950, to the 
end of the fiscal year June 30, 1951; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

686. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a report of claims paid by the 
Post Office Department under the provisions 
of the Federal Tort Claims Act during the 
fiscal year 1950-51, pursuant to section 404 
of the act of Congress approved August 2, 
1946, Public Law 601 (28 U. S. C. 2673); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

687. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated October 20, 1950, author- 
izing the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 
1918, as amended by section 22 of the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950; to the Committee 
cn the Judiciary. 

688. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Post Office Department to designate enlisted 
personnel of the Army of the United States, 
the United States Navy, the Air Force of the 
United States, the United States Marine 
Corps, gnd the United States Coast Guard as 
postal clerks and assistant postal clerks, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Aimed Services. 

689. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, as amended, to repeal the 
provisions therein for additional subscrip- 
tions on behalf of the United States to the 
capital stock of the Federal land banks”; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

690. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation to pay claims 
for damages, audited claims, and judgments 
rendered against the United States, as pro- 
vided by various laws, in the amount of 
$13,791,463.07, together with such amounts 
as may be necessary to pay indefinite inter- 
est and costs to cover increases in rates 
of exchange as may be necessary to pay 
claims in foreign currency (H. Doc. No, 218); 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

691. A commurication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting revisions 
of proposed appropriations for the fiscal year 
1952 involving an increase in the amount of 
$23,625,000 for defense production activities 
(H. Doe. No. 219); to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as. follows: 


Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 5054. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the National Security Council, the 
National Security Resources Board, and for 
military functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 790). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. H. R. 2574. 
A bill to amend section 304 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 and section 4 of the Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 791). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. H. R. 3510. 
A bill to authorize and direct conveyance of 
a certain tract of land in the State of Florida 
to the St. Augustine Port, Waterway, and 
Beach Commission; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 792). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. H. R. 3585. 
A bill to authorize and direct the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy certain property 
located at Decatur, Ill.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 793). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. H. R. 4259. 
A bill to authorize and direct the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to transfer to the 
Department of the Air Force certain prop- 
erty in the State of Mississippi; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 794). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 349. An act to assist the pro- 
vision of housing and community facilities 
and services required in connection with the 
national defense; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 795). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAHON: 

H. R. 5054. A bill making appropriations for 
the National Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and for military 
functions administered by the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 5055. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of certain lands of the United States situated 
in Ontonagon County, Mich., for lands within 
the Ottawa National Forest, Mich., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 5056. A bill prohibiting lithographing 
or engraving on envelopes sold by the Post 
Office Department, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 5057. A bill to amend the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SECREST: 

H. J. Res. 309. Joint resolution to direct the 
maintenance and operation of locks and 
dams on the Muskingum River; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. Res. 307. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee To Investigate National Boxing; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 368. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the expelling of cadets at West 
Point Military Academy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to naming the dike around 
Lake Okeechobee in the State of Florida in 
honor of the Honorable John R. Beacham, 
past president of Florida State Senate; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, opposing any tax on the in- 
come from bonds or other securities of the 
respective States and their political subdivi- 
sions; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKINNON: 

H. R. 5058. A bill for the relief of Lt. Comdr. 
Joseph S. Weigand; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 5059. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tine A. Markellis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOOD of Georgia: 

H.R. 5060. A bill for the relief of Kan 
Chang Ahn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

374. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
National Council, Junior Order United Amer- 
ican Mechanics, Philadelphia, Pa., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to Federal aid to education, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Aucust 7, 1951 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of all majesty and holi- 
ness, grant that daily we may follow Thy 
way of life with faith and fidelity, with 
confidence and courage, and with an in- 
domitable and conquering spirit. 

We penitently confess that many 
things are happening in our time and 
generation which fill us with despond- 
ency and dismay, with sorrow and 
shame. There are days when it looks 
as if our guiding buoys have broken 
away from their mooring and the ship 
of state is drifting along carelessly and 
aimlessiy. 

xCvl—so9 
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Inspire us with a loftier sense of moral 
responsibility, and may we put forth a 
more heroic effort in behalf of a finer 
type of individual character and con- 
duct and a nobler social order. 

May the sacred principles of integ- 
rity and righteousness be incarnated and 
become regnant in all the areas of hu- 
man life and activity. 

We thank Thee for Thy servant who 
waked and worked with us and whose 
spirit now dwells with Thee in heavenly 
blessedness, forever with the Lord. 
Grant unto the members of his be- 
reaved family the consolation of Thy 
grace. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 400. An act to provide for the expe- 
ditious naturalization of former citizens of 
the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a po- 
litical election or in a plebiscite held in 
Italy; and 

H.R. 3795. An act to provide for the use 
of the tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribes 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, to au- 
thorize a per capita payment out of such 
funds, to provide for the division of certain 
tribal funds with the Southern Utes, and for 
other purposes. 


Amen. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee on conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1103) entitled “An act for the relief of 
Sidney Young Hughes.” 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to make re- 
strictions of the Federal Reserve Act on 
holding office in a member bank inapplica- 
ble to M. S. Szymczak when he ceases to be 
a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. ARENDS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and of course I shall 
not object, due to the necessary change 
of program for today I wonder if the ma- 
jority leader will kindly advise us as to 
the program for the next couple of days. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I will be very glad 
to. Thecall of the Private Calendar was 
in order today. Iam going toask unani- 
mous consent that it be in order to- 
morrow, and if the gentleman will yield, 
I will make that request now. 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar be in order tomor- 
row. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. After the call of 
the Private Calendar, there is a confer- 
ence report on the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill. There will follow 
general debate on the defense appropria- 
tion bill. 

No time for general debate has been 
agreed upon, so I assume tomorrow will 
be spent in general debate. However, I 
cannot definitely state that. That is 
the best information I can give now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
CCMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OP 
THE HOUSE 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Clerk of the House of 

Representatives: 


Is there objection to 
the gentleman from 


Aucust 6, 1951. 
The honorable the SPeaKeEr, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith 
two sealed envelopes from the President of 
the United States, addressed to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, received in 
the office of the Clerk at 1:30 p. m. on 
August 6, 1951. 

Very truly yours, 
RaLpH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED PENSIONS TO 

DISABLED VETERANS—VETO MESSAGE 

FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES (H. DOC. NO. 222) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, H. R. 3193, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, “An act to establish a rate of pen- 
sion for aid and attendance under part 
3 of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (A), as 
amended.” 

At the outset, I want to make clear 
that this bill does not affect compensa- 
tion to veterans who were disabled as 
a result of military service. It is con- 
cerned solely with pensions paid to dis- 
abled veterans whose disabilities have no 
connection with their military service 

Under H. R. 3193 certain veterans now 
receiving non-service-connected pensions 
would have their pensions substantially 
increased. Those veterans needing the 
aid and attendance of another person 
would have their pensions increased from 
the present rates of $60 cr $72 a month 
to $120 a month. The bill would apply 
to a few veterans of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and to veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and the present con- 
flict. 

Enactment of the bill would cost the 
Government, in the first year of oper- 
ation, approximately $16,700,000. This, 
however, is not the full story. As the 
veterans of the two world wars and the 
present conflict advance in age through 
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the years, the cost would increase very 
substantially. A projection of the cost on 
the basis of experience under pension 
legislation for Spanish-American War 
veterans indicates that toward the end 
of this century the cost of this bill would 
approach $400,000,000 a year, including 
only the eligible veterans of World War 
I and World War II. 

Enactment of H. R. 3193 would ag- 
gravate an already existing disparity in 
the Government's treatment of nonvet- 
erans and veterans whose disabilities are 
in no way connected with military serv- 
ice. Under present law a veteran and a 
nonveteran permanently disabled, for 
example in the same automobile acci- 
dent, would not be treated alike even if 
they are equally deserving and are in 
equal need. The veteran would be eli- 
gible for a disability pension, subject to 
certain income limitations. The nen- 
veteran would have no eligibility for dis- 
ability benefits. 

I do not believe that aggravatior of 
this disparity is sound and I am con- 
vinced that it is contrary to the funda- 
mental philosophy that should guide our 
provision of benefits to veterans. On 
several occasions I have said that new 
legislation dealing with veterans prob- 
lems should be limited to meeting those 
special and unique needs which arise 
directly from military service. The 
other needs of veterans—those which do 
not arise directly from military service— 
should be met through comprehensive 
programs for veterans and nonveterans 
alike. 

Those veterans who would be affected 
by H. R. 3193 will continue to receive 
their present pensions. Hospital and 
medical care and other benefits will also 
be available to those who can qualify 
for them under existing law. 

In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, I feel obliged to withhold my ap- 
proval from H. R. 3193. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, August 6, 1951. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Without objection, the bill and mes- 
sage will be referred to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and ordered printed. 

There was no objection. 


PAYMENT OF PENSIONS TO CERTAIN 
WIDOWS OF VETERANS OF CIVIL WAR, 
INDIAN WARS, AND SPANISH-AMERI- 
CAN WAR, INCLUDING THE BOXER RE- 
BELLION AND THE PHILIPPINE INSUR- 
RECTION—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC, NO. 221) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 3549, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, a bill “to modify eligibility re- 
quirements for payment of pension to 
certain widows of veterans of the Civil 
War, Indian wars, and Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, including the Boxer Rebellion 
and the Philippine Insurrection.” 

This bill would remov:: dependency as 
an eligibility requirement for payment of 
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non-service-connected death pensions to 
certain widows of veterans of the Civil 
War, Indian wars, and Spanish-Ameri- 
can War who married the veterans some 
20 to 40 years after the respective termi- 
nation dates of these wars. 

The immediate effect of this bill would 
be to add a comparatively small num- 
ber of widows of veterans of the Civil, 
Indian, and Spanish-American Wars to 
the list of those receiving non-service- 
connected death pensions, and the first 
year’s cost would be relatively smell. 
Even in its entirety the cost would not 
be very great. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that the bill would completely 
abolish the dependency requirement for 
the particular group to which it applies, 
and would not substitute any minimum 
income requirement in its place. This 
would establish a dangerous precedent 
and one which the legislative history 
clearly indicates was not intended. I 
believe that such action would represent 
a serious departure from sound financial 
and social policy, both from the stand- 
point of immediate effect and of long- 
range consequences. While relatively 
few individuals would be affected by this 
particular bill, acceptance of the prin- 
ciple underlying it would inevitably bring 
a demand for its extension to thousands 
of widows of veterans of World War I 
and World War II. Clearly such an ex- 
tension would have serious bucgetary 
consequences, 

Existing laws require that widows of 
the veterans in question must be de- 
pendent in order to obtain pensions. 
Under present laws and regulations, the 
basic test of dependency is whether such 
a widow has income sufficient to provide 
for her reasonable support. In making 
this test, the Veterans’ Administration 
does not limit the widow to bare neces- 
sities; its administrative determinations 
are guided by the facts and circum- 
stances of the individual case. The obli- 
gations of the widow to provide mainte- 
nance for those members of her family 
whom she is under a moral or legal obli- 
gation to support, are taken into con- 
sideration. Medical and hospital ex- 
penditures are likewise considered. In 
determining dependency, certain items 
of income are disregarded, including 
charitable assistance and pension or 
compensation under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. I be- 
lieve the existing statutory requirement 
of dependency is not only reasonable but 
entirely equitable. I also believe that 
the Veterans’ Administration in admin- 
istering the present law has fairly ap- 
plied appropriate tests of dependency, 
and will continue to do so. 

However, I would not object to legis- 
lation to provide that these widows shall 
not be denied pensions because of the 
dependency requirement in any case 
where the widow’s income does not ex- 
ceed the income limitations provided in 
subsection 1 (c) of the act of June 28, 
1934, for non-service-connected death 
pensions to widows of veterans of World 
Wars I and II. This would mean that 
a widow would not be denied a pension 
because of the dependency requirement 
if her income did not exceed $1,000 a 
year for a widow without a child or 
$2,500 for a widow with a child or chil- 
dren; and that, if her income exceeded 
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those specified amounts, she might or 
might not receive a pension, depending 
on whether or not there is a showing of 
dependency in the particular case. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE Howse, August 6, 1951, 


The SPEAKER, The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Without objection, the bill and mes- 
sage will be referred to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs and ordered printed. 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILSON D. 
GILLETTE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SIMpson]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my sai duty to inform the 
Members of the Eighty-second Congress 
of the death of our colleague, WILson D. 
GILLETTE, of the Fourteenth Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
GILLETTE died this morning at his home 
in Towanda, Pa., after a long and trying 
illness. 

Death came to WILSON GILLETTE not 
unexpectedly, for he knew of his serious 
ailment, yet death came only after all 
physical strength remaining in his frail 
body collapsed—although even to the 
end WILSON GILLETTE’s will to live and 
his determination to again take his seat 
in this Congress sustained him. 

WILSON loved serving the people who 
trusted him in this body. He gave his 
life in his Nation’s services—as many of 
us who observed him weaken physically 
day by day will witness. 

He loved his country, “the American 
way of life,” as he summed up our coun- 
try’s greatness. His legislative record 
and actions in Congress best expressed 
his belief that our founding fathers, in 
laying the foundations here for a free 
country and opportunity for all, builded 
well. By no act of WILSON GILLETTE 
would these foundations of truth and 
fact, on which we have built a good 
America, be disturbed—although he was 
ever ready to add new stories of great- 
ness to the welfare of our people and 
the glory of our Nation. 

WILson GILLETTE was born July 1, 
1880, in Bradford County, Pa., 
where he was educated and engaged in 
business until 1930, at which time he was 
elected to the House of Representatives 
in Pennsylvania. He served there for 10 
years, and was then elected to the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress on November 4, 
1941. He has served here continuously 
since that time. 

Always active as a member of the Re- 
publican Party in Pennsylvania, WILSON 
GILLETTE brought with him to Washing- 
ton sterling qualities which endeared him 
to his colleagues. He took an active and 
leading part in matters affecting our 
Pennsylvania Republican congressional 
delegation, and was always a stalwart in 
urging that our delegation position be a 
sound one. Members of the Pennsyl- 
vania congressional delegation will miss 
WILSon’s wise counsel. 

I know I may express the sympathy 
of this body to Mrs. Gillette, whose untir- 
ing love and sacrifice strengthened and 
comforted our colleague as his life drew 
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to a close. May she, his sister, and 
other loved ones have the comfort and 
strength of our Heavenly Father in their 
sorrow. 

I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GRAHAM}. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, for WiL- 
son D. Grtuette, the silver cord has 
looseneG@; the golden bowl is broken. 
The pitcher is broken at the fountain, 
and the wheel broken at the cistern. 
His spirit has returned to his Maker. 

Back in 1941 Witson GILLETTE stood 
in the well of this House and beside him 
stood our late colleague, James Wolfen- 
den. The oath was administered to him 
and he came back and was seated among 
his Pennsylvanian brethren. There be- 
gan a friendship with and knowledge 
of a good, sincere, and earnest man. It 
was my good fortune to sit beside WILSON 
GILLETTE for almost 10 years. In the 
intercommunication of spirit and knowl- 
edge that I gained of him, I learned of 
many things in his make-up. One was 
his deep spiritual nature. He was a 
sincere, earnest, Christian man. He 
loved his God, he believed in his Saviour, 
Jesus Christ; he loved his fellow man 
and was anxious and willing to serve and 
be spent in the service of others. He 
was a man of intense patriotism; in a 
frail, weak body there was embodied a 
strong spirit and a rugged courage. Few 
men had the courage that WILsOoNn GIL- 
LETTE would display in time of crisis. 
He never wavered, and he never doubted, 
and often he said to me: “I prayed over 
this last night, and I have made up my 
mind, and I know the course I am going 
to follow’; and he did. 

We who come from Pennsylvania have 
a very high regard for this Congress and 
for the office of the Speaker. Our first 
Speaker was Frederick Augustus Muh- 
lenberg, who brought from the old Pro- 
vincial Council of Pennsylvania many of 
the customs, rules, and regulations that 
there obtained; and to this day we follow 
those and adhere to them. It was WIL- 
SON GILLETTE’s good privilege and pleas- 
ure to serve in-the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature for 10 years. There he became 
thoroughly imbued with the customs and 
regulations, so that coming here to Con- 
gress he simply transferred his duties 
and his obligations to a wider sphere of 
activity, and thus did he nobly carry on 
for the good of the Nation. 

So now today as we mourn his depar- 
ture, remembering that never again 
shall we look upon his presence end his 
physical figure as he recedes down the 
vista of time, he has left with us the 
sweet consciousness of a life well spent 
and of a duty well done. I believe that 
his creed would ve embodied in these 
words of that beautiful hymn written by 
Howard Arnold Walter: 

I would be true, for there are those who 
trust me; 

I would be pure, for there are those who 

care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to 
suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to 

dare. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that those words 
accurately and comprehensively describe 
the character and life accomplishment 
of Witson D. GILLETTE, 
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To those of us who are left in the 
Pennsylvania delegation to carry on, we 
will be ever inspired by the beauty of 
his life, by his faithful devotion to duty, 
and his high conception of his great 
privilege of being an American citizen. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania {Mr. WaLTER}. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the loss 
of a friend brings to us an appreciation 
of the valuelessness of worldly things. 
With the passing of Winson GILLETTE, 
his friends—and they were legion—have 
lost a true friend. 

Mr. GILLETTE was a kindly man who 
thought constantly in terms of the well- 
being of his fellow man and of the secu- 
rity of this beloved Republic; he was a 
very courageous man, strong in his be- 
liefs. I am sure I speak the feelings of 
all the people in the eastern part of 
Pennsylvania when I say that we have 
lost a great patriot and a great public 
servant. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania | Mr. Gavin}. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, it was with 
deep sorrow that I heard of the passing 
of my very good friend and colleague, 
WItson GILLETTE. The State of Penn- 
sylvania has lost one of its finest citizens 
and the Congress of the United States 
has lost an honest, conscientious, and 
loyal legislator. 

He was a humble and kindly man and 
one whom you admired as a companion 
and a friend. He was always considerate 
of everybody and the kind of man who 
added much to our daily lives, with a 
kind word for everybody. It always 
pleased him immensely when any little 
words or deeds of his added to the hap- 
piness of any of us. 

His work in the House of Representa- 
tives was useful and constructive, and 
his ambition was to preserve the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our great Nation. 

His devotion to and love of country 
was something to be admired. He was 
earnest and sincere, and always ambi- 
tious to uphold and defend the fine tra- 
ditions of our country. We are all mind- 
ful of the great service he rendered to his 
district, State, and Nation. He was de- 
voted to the interest of the people he 
represented, and he served them well. 

WILSON GILLETTE will be greatly missed 
both by his colleagues and by the people 
he represented, and it is with profound 
sadness we record his passing. We ex- 
tend to his family our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement of the death of Repre- 
sentative W1LSon D. GILLETTE is a source 
of deep sorrow to me for not only has 
the Pennsylvania delegation in Congress 
lost a valued Member, but in his passing 
I have lost a close friend. 

Witson GietTte, through his many 
fine qualities, won the respect and ad- 
miration of those privileged to know him, 
I feel my life has been enriched because 
I knew him intimately and I treasure, 
as a precious memory, the mutual bond 
of friendship that existed from our early 
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days as Members of the Congress of the 
United States. 

All of us were aware that Wrtson’s 
health was in jeopardy, but we clung to 
the hope that he would recover from his 
illness and be able to join us again in 
our daily activities. But God, in His 
infinite wisdom, decreed otherwise and 
summoned him for the last roll call. 

To Mrs. Gillette I extend sincere ex- 
pressions of deepest sympathy and pray 
that God in His mercy and His love will 
continue to give her the necessary cour- 
age and strength to bear her great sor- 
row with true Christian fortitude and 
humble resignation to His divine will 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee {Mr. PRIEsT}. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, there are 
few, if any. occasions when we realize 
the limitation of language and the weak- 
ness of words more than those times 
when we feel very deeply the passing of 
a dear friend. Such an occasion is this. 

WILSON GILLETTE was my very close 
personal friend. We came here in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. He, the 
gentleman from Arkansas |Mr. Harris}, 
and I, who later all served on the same 
committee together, had our offices 
closely adjacent to each other in the 
Old House Office Building, during that 
first term. There developed a friendship 
that I shall cherish throughout all of 
my life. In my first term I learned an 
important lesson from WILSON GILLETTE: 
it was the importance of approaching 
the discharge of responsibilities in this 
body with a calm, unhurried serenity. 
WItson GILLETTE had his problems as all 
of us have ours. He did not, on any 
occasion, to use the ordinary term, get 
hot and bothered and disturbed and 
vexed over those problems. He ap- 
proached them calmly, dispassionately, 
deliberately. He was a kind and gentle 
soul. He wrote his own eulogy, far bet- 
ter than I can write one for him, in 
gentle words, kind deeds, and noble 
actions. I am sure that all who knew 
him intimately feel very deeply the loss 
that is ours today, the loss that is the 
House of Representatives, the State of 
Pennsylvania, and our great Nation. I 
served with him on the Committee on 
Interstate and Poreign Commerce for 
quite a number of years, and I was al- 
ways impressed with his devotion to the 
public welfare. I think consideration 
for the public welfare was a great part 
of his very being as a legislator 

In this hour of sorrow and grief I join 
with all of his colleagues and friends in 
extending sincere sympathy to Mrs. 
Gillette and to all of the family, and to 
say to them in the words of a great 
hymn: 

Abide with me. Fast falis the eventide: 
The darkness deepens: Lord, with me abide. 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Dacve}. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the word 
of the passing of our beloved colleague, 
WItson GILLETTE, must leave all of us 
with a sense of irreparable loss and the 
Knowledge that this House has lost cne 
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of its most honorable Members. Cer- 
tainly at a time like this we are brought 
face to face with the fragile texture of 
this mortal fabric and the realization 
that the only thing of stability is the 
memory in which these’ cherished 
friends live on through their good works 
and their ministrations to those whom 
they met along the way. 

Witson GILLETTE and I were close 
friends, a fact which was commented 
on by those who saw us at lunch together 
or walking back and forth between the 
office and the Capitol. Admittedly there 
was a disparity between our ages which 
would not normally invite the under- 
standing and friendship which was ours 
but which probably stemmed from a 
commcn viewpoint that big government 
is usually bad government and must be 
resisted if our way of life is to survive. 
WILtson GILLETTE and I saw eye to eye 
on most legislative matters and I shall 
always be indebted to him for the sound 
counsel and advice which came to me 
from this humble man of simple ways 
who lived close to the plain folks and 
constantly championed their rights and 
philosophy. 

We of the Pennsylvania delegation will 
miss WILSON GILLETTE and we shall 
mourn his departure from our midst as 
that of a trusted friend and counselor. 
And with our realization of the futility 
of words we shall be at a loss for the 
means to console his helpmate who will 
be left to mourn his going away and 
who, like all those of us who pause on 
this side of the river, must look for 
solace in the assurance that he left a 


host of friends to mourn with her and 
who with her await that reunion with 
those whom we have loved and lost for 


but awhile. May the Good Shepherd 
who knows and cares for all his flock 
keep her and strengihen her in this hour 
of trial and give her the courage and 
the faith needful for her journey along 
the darkened way which lies ahead. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress I had the hon- 
or to sit beside WILSON GILLETTE in the 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. During the 
Eightieth and Eighty-first I sat beside 
him on the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. His seat has been 
beside mine in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress but it has been empty. I suspect- 
ed that he would never occupy it again; 
for in the last 2 years his health has been 
visibly and sadly failing. His was a 
sweet character and I shall miss him. 

Even in the old days WILSon GILLETTE 
was a frail, quiet, unobtrusive man. I 
sometimes wondered how he had with- 
stood the tough, hurly-burly of politics 
which marks the coming of all of us into 
this body. The voters of W1Lson GIL- 
LETTE’s district had the discretion to dis- 
cern that commotion does not make 
Statesmen or even legislators. WILSON 
GILLETTE was a faithful, conscientious 
man. I do not believe that he was ever 
influenced by an illicit motive or had a 
low ambition. Kindliness and good con- 
science were his attributes and they 
Served him well. I join with you all and 
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with his widow and near relatives in 
lamenting his loss. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. DENNY]. 

Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, WItson D. 
GILLETTE, Member of Congress from the 
Fourteenth District of Pennsylvania, 
came from a beautiful little town in the 
northeastern part of the State. He was 
born on a farm in a neighboring county. 
He was a plain, straight-forward, able 
man who represented his district with 
careful judgment since his first election 
in 1941, 

His death creates a vacancy in the 
Pennsylvania delegation in the House 
that will be hard to fill and we mourn 
him as a friend, a leader, and an Ameri- 
can citizen of high character. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
when the news came this morning of the 
death of WILSON GILLETTE, it was a great 
shock to all of us. Although we had 
known that he had been ill and in poor 
health for some time, we had hoped, of 
course, that he would eventually recover 
and be back with us again. 

WILSON GILLETTE was a kindly, unas- 
stming, humble man. I had the privi- 
lege of knowing him very well, as we 
sat and served together for a number of 
years on the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, where he was 
a most valued member. 

WILson GILLETTE was the soul of 
honor. He was a man of great integrity. 
Quiet in manner, he was a man of strong 
convictions and of great character. He 
fought fearlessly and courageously for 
those principles in which he believed. 
He followed his God faithfully in his 
daily life. 

The world is better for Witson Git- 
LETTE having lived. He has left to all 
of us here many beautiful memories, 
and to his family the priceless heritage 
of a good name. .- 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound sorrow that I learned this 
morning of the passing of our dear friend 
WILSON GILLETTE. Another great soul 
has been committed to his God. 

WILSON GILLETTE and I came to Con- 
gress in 1941. As has been said by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PrIEsT], 
his office and mine were just across the 
hall in the Old House Office Building. 
We had very close associations during the 
10 years we have been honored to serve 
in this outstanding body. It was my 
privilege to know him not only as a 
neighbor but to have served on the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with him over the past 8 years. 
I, therefore, had occasion to observe and 
know WILSON GILLETTE. Not only has 
the State of Pennsylvania lost a most 
outstanding citizen, but the United 
States of America has lost one of its mos 
valuable servants and citizens. . 

He was a kindly individual, with as 
fine disposition of anyone I ever knew. 
In the years that I have had the privi- 
lege of association, with him I never 
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heard him on any occasion speak un- 
kindly of anyone. We never heard him 
make an expression of ill will toward anv 
person. I never observed any action on 
his part that would reflect anything but 
the highest degree of credit to his fellow 
men. He was a great character, studi- 
ous, courageous, a2 man who was un- 
afraid. When he believed in something 
and believed he was right, he did not 
hesitate totakeastand. Evenif he were 
alone he showed a disposition that he 
was unafraid. As he goes to the great 
beyond, I know he has left us unafraid. 
We will ever revere his memory. We 
can ill afford to lose good stalwart 
Christian servants like WILSON GILLETTE. 
To his lonely wife, family, and loved ones 
I join with the Pennsylvania delegation 
in expressing my deepest sympathy in 
their bereavement. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois {[Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the really fine and rare privileges that 
comes to a Member of the Congress is 
the opportunity afforded by our service 
here to meet and associate with men of 
outstanding character. Such aman was 
WILson GILLETTE, for whom I hold the 
deepest affection. During these last 10 
years of service here, it was my privilege 
to come rather close to him and know 
him rather well. He was quiet, soft- 
spoken, and unassuming. He has been 
a loyal friend. He has been a patriotic, 
good American, motivated by only one 
purpose, one intent, and one objective: to 
serve his people and his country as best 
he knew how. 

WILSON GILLETTE was a fine, Christian 
gentleman. He always had a kind word 
for everyone. He really loved his fellow 
men. Iam proud to say he was my good 
friend. With the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion and with the Members on both sides 
of the aisle, I join in extending to his 
family my sincere sympathy in this hour 
of bereavement. WILSON GILLETTE was 
a great American. We shall sorely miss 
him. . 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I doubt that there was a man 
in the House of Representatives who 
knew WILSON GILLETTE any better than 
I did. We had a great deal in common, 
because the New York-Pennsylvania 
boundary line ran along many miles of 
each of our districts. Many of my con- 
stituents came over into Susquehanna 
County, Pa., one of the counties that Mr. 
GILLETTE represented so ably. Because 
of this fact, we found ourselves forever 
communing with each other regarding 
individuals and fellow-Americans. I 
doubt that there isa Member of Congress 
who ever served with any greater deco- 
rum, any finer behavior, and with greater 
distinction than did W1tson GILLETTE. 


‘His speeches on the floor were few, but 


his acts were many. As one who has 
spent many years in his district in the 
past, I know that WILSON GILLETTE was 
greatly respected by the people he repre- 
sented. The long affection which the 
people of Bradford County, his home 
county in Pennsylvania, held for him, as 
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well as the people in all the other coun- 
ties of his congressional district, is suffi- 
cient testimony of the gentility and the 
great ability of this splendid American 
who has represented northern Pennsyl- 
vania sO Many years in the Congress. 

In the words of Shakespeare in Julius 
Caesar, “his life was gentle, tue elements 
so mixed in him that nature might stand 
up and say to all the world, ‘This was a 
man’.” 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsy!vania [Mr. FLoop). 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is only 
within the last few minutes that I heard 
the tragic and sad news of the passing 
of my neighbor in Pennsylvania, an old, 
old friend of mine since I was a boy in 
school. 

This morning I was visiting two boys 
from my district who have returned 
wounded from Korea to Walter Reed 
Hospital. It is only a few minutes ago 
that I was coming up Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue in a cab, and as I approached Capi- 
tol Hill, over the Senate Office Building 
I saw the flag, the flag of our country, at 
half mast. I said to the cab driver, “I 
wonder who it is this time.” It was the 
elevator boy who told me it was WILson 
GILLETTE. 

Congressman GILLETTE represented a 
great district, the old horseshoe district, 
in the northeastern part of Pennsylva- 
nia. It is a great agricultural district. 
Almost always, Mr. Speaker, you think 
of Pennsylvania as coal, steel, great 
cities, but we would have you know that 
we are one of the great agricultural 
States of this great agricultural Nation, 
Witson GILLETTE came from the very 
center of one of those rich rural areas. 

In these days when we speak of 
strange characters masquerading as 
Americans, when we speak of odd phi- 
losophies and foreign ideas, I am sure 
every man in this House who passed up 
that center aisle as we went through tel- 
ler votes, can see sitting back there with 
two or three of his colleagues, this gra- 
cious, mild, easy-smiling, nice old man, 
a true American. 

As a young lawyer, upon occasion I 
tried cases in the adjoining counties, and 
in his county of Bradford in the city of 
Towanda, he had frequently years ago 
been my host. 

It is my belief, and I think I voice the 
feelings of his colleagues and mine, Mr. 
Speaker, that Witson GILLETTE typi- 
fied in his appearance, his manner, the 
way he served with us here, just about 
as close to what we think of as a 100 
percent American as it is possible for 
anybody to be. I join with the delega- 
tion from the great Keystone State 
where he served in Harrisburg, our 
State capital, as a member of the legis- 
lature for 10 years, a great American, 
as has been said by so many here, a great 
Pennsylvanian—that means something 
to us; and as sure as his wife and his sis- 
ter hear your words today so do all of us 
his friends and neighbors from way back 
in his own section of the country thank 
you and say we understand and appre- 
ciate your sorrows, your feelings, and 
your sentiments. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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all Members may extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and may have 
5 days in which to extend their remarks 
on the life and character of the late 
Honorable WILSON D. GILLETTE. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am deeply grieved over the death of 
my dear personal friend, Hon. Witson D. 
GILLETTE, of Pennsylvania. Few men 
have shown more unswerving courage 
and determination in the face of fail- 
ing health to fully, faithfully, and effi- 
ciently discharge official duties than has 
our beloved colleague. In his passing I 
have lost a friend, the Congress an able 
legislator, and the great Keystone State 
a loyal public servant. The people of 
the Nation can ill afford in these critical 
times to spare the services of so able a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

I extend to his wife, relatives, and 
friends my sincere sympathy. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, it was only 
a few moments ago that I learned of 
the death of my very good friend, W1L- 
SON D. GILLETTE, who since 1941, when 
elected to the Seventy-seventh Congress 
at a special election held November 4, 
1941, served in the United States House 
of Representatives. In fact, he repre- 
sented part of the district which I now 
represent and made many loyal friends 
in these counties. Prior to his service 
in the United States Congress, as one 
of our State house of representatives, 
I met him and learned to know him 
and to appreciate his sterling qualities, 
WILsON was devoted to his community, 
district, State and Nation. He liked to 
be of service to his fellow man and gave 
to him and his problems his individual 
and sympathetic attention. He repre- 
sented a true agricultural district and 
was ever ready to assist the farmer with 
his particular problem. He was a quiet, 
unassuming man, unexcitable; always 
thoughtful and considerate and his 
thoughts and convictions were deep and 
abiding. We shall miss him in the halls 
of Congress, where we have held him in 
such high esteem, and he will be missed 
by his constituents, who looked to him 
for representation in the truly American 
way. WILSON always upheld the prin- 
ciples of the Republican Party. If there 
ever was a man who earned his reward 
for good and faithful stewardship, not 
only to his God, but his district, State 
and Nation, it is our dearly departed 
friend. I join my colleagues in express- 
ing my sympathy to his loved ones. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to express my deep sadness in the 
passing of our beloved colleague, Hon. 
WItson GILLETTE. Representative Gu- 
LETTE for many years was one of the out- 
standing members of our committee, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Although by nature retiring 
and modest, WILson rendered very val- 
uable service to his country as a mem- 
ber of our committee. He was absolutely 
fearless. He knew his own mind. No 
person ever doubted what his position 
was on any issue. 

It was my privilege to be with Mr. 
GILLETTE on a number of committee trips. 
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Traveling with a person enables one to 
understand the true qualities of that 
person. Mr. GILLETTE was kind, con- 
siderate, and warm hearted. He loved 
his family, his neighbors, and the peo- 
Ple of his district and his Nation. He 
had devoted his entire life endeavoring 
to help those about him. His public 
service was actuated by the highest mo- 
tives and ideals. To Mrs. Gillette and 
the relatives of WILson I extend my sin- 
cerest sympathy. We all shall miss him 
and the worthwhile service he rendered 
as a public servant. 





Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of V’Itson D. GILLETTE will not only be 
keenly felt by all his colleagues from 
Pennsylvania but by every Member of 


this House who held him in such high 
regard because of his fine character and 
his desire to help anyone at all times 
He, it can be truly said, was a real and 
sincere friend. 

Congressman GILLETTE’s service to his 
own constituency will be sadly missed by 
countless friends and associates in all 
walks of life. In the Congress he car- 
ried out his duties in a manner that 
reflected so well on his good judgment 
and integrity, as well as his keen desire 
to legislate intelligently in the interests 
of his own district and the America he 
loved so well. He has left a fine record 
in the legislative halls at Harrisburg and 
Washington. 

Witson GILLETTE’s memory will live 
long in the hearts of his fellow man 
whom he so faithfully served. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply grieved upon the occasion of the 
death of my close personal friend and 
colleague, WILSON D. GILLeTTE, Bradford, 
Pa., who has represented the Fourteenth 
Pennsylvania Congressional District. 

I entered the house at the State capi- 
tol in Harrisburg, Pa., in 1928 and in 1930 
was joined in that membership by my 
friend from his district, which is close 
to my old district, and acquired and 
proudly held his close companionship for 
10 years thereat. 

In that 10 years I worked with him on 
the appropriations committee, the 
highway and ways and means commit- 
tees, as well as in many other commis- 
sions and functions pertinent to such 
legislative work. I thus knew him inti- 
mately, and it seems with each new 
meeting my liking for him increased, and 
my desire to be with him. 

His work at Harrisburg was active, 
honorable, and dignified; and his repre- 
sentation of his district was carefully 
welldone. He performed a sound service 
to his State. 

Thereafter, my friend was elected to 
represent the “horseshoe” district of 
Pennsylvania in the National Congress; 
that district consists of eight counties 
covering a very large territory, which 
required hard, active work and tested his 
ability to shoulder a heavy burden of 
work. He accomplished the task with 
efficiency, and in the performance of 
such arduous duties, his dignified, kindly 
intelligence was always present. 

The burden of that responsibility took 
its toll and our colleague suffered from 
it; yet fought along to the very end to 
perform his public duty well. Now my 
friend is gone and I shall certainly miss 
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him. I have suffered a great loss, and 
I am sure this Congress will conclude 
that too has a real loss. 

My deepest sympathy is extended to 
his family. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, notice of 
the death of our friend and colleague, 
WILSON D. GILLETTE, has come to us with 
distressing, though not unexpected, sud- 
denness. 

Those of us who found pleasure and 
insviration in our close companionship 
with him, have for many long months 
continued to hope, but with little con- 
fidence, that he might be restored to 
health, and again take his always-re- 
served place among us. 

It was my great privilege to serve with 
WItson GILLETTE in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of our State of Pennsylvania. 
When I first joined that body, I had the 
good fortune to be assigned the seat 
directly behind him. Already a veteran 
of five terms in the House, and one of 
its ablest and most highly esteemed 
Members, he gave me his friendship and 
the advantages of his wise counsel. I 
shall never forget, nor cease to be grate- 
ful, for both. 

A quiet, thoughtful man, his opinions 
were always highly respected; generous 
and tolerant, he never was critical of 
opposing views. Honest, sincere, and 
loyal to high principles, he won and held 
the admiration of all his colleages and 
associates. 

A strong champion of the promotion 
of good roads, WILSON GILLETTE literally 
grew up with Pennsylvania’s world- 
famed highway system. From the very 
beginning of his outstanding service to 
our State, he contributed greatly to the 
development of that system, as a member 
of the Committee on Highways, of which 
committee he became the distinguished 
chairman. 

In the passing of WILSon GILLETTE, a 
loyal son of Pennsylvania, a great and 
true American has been called from 
labor to glorious rest. I join with my 
colleagues in the hope that happy mem- 
ories of the past may comfort and con- 
sole his wife and fainily in this time of 
their bereavement, and in the days to 
come. 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. 


Speaker, 
“Congressman GILLETTE died this morn- 


ing!” ‘Thus was the information tele- 
phoned to me at my home. Although 
his poor health was known to all of us 
in the Pennsylvania delegation, it was 
a shock to learn that news. There is a 
finality in the word “death,” which no 
amount of expectation seems to prepare 
onetohear. Especially is this true when 
a friend passes away. 

I had known WILSON GILLETTE for more 
than 7 years. During that time my re- 
gard for and appreciation of his fine 
character increased greatly. Quietness, 
steadiness, humility, and loyalty were the 
qualities his colleagues learned to ap- 
preciate in him. We, in Congress by 
constant association are gradually able 
to evaluate the worth of one another. 

Representative GILLETTE’s love of coun- 
try and all that that means was an in- 
tegral part of his being. Conservative 
by nature, he thought that the solid ac- 
complishments of America developed 
from certain fundamental beliefs and 
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actions which must be adhered to at all 
costs. He never hesitated to cast his 
vote with that concept in mind, even 
if it might seem politically advantageous 
to follow another course. Expediency 
had no place in his philosophy. 

He was a loyal member of the Re- 
publican Party, with an implicit faith in 
its principles. He believed in the two- 
party system of government, and while 
gracious to members of the opposite par- 
ty, he remained steadfast throughout his 
life to the party of his choice. 

His actions, which spoke louder than 
words, gave ample and tangible proof of 
his stanch love of Gove, and his adher- 
ence to the Christian teachings. That 
he was sorely upset at times by events 
in the world none could deny. The evi- 
dence of that could be seen in the etched 
lines in his face. It was a tribute to 
his faith that despite outside circum- 
stances he maintained a quiet calmness 
which indicated so clearly the peace in 
his soul. 

WILSON GILLETTE will be sorely missed 
by those who were near and dear to him. 
Mrs. Gillette has my sincere sympathy. 
I hope earnestly and prayerfully that 
lovely and tender memories, and a deep 
abiding faith in the wisdom of the Al- 
mighty, will sustain and comfort her. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to express my sadness 
in the passing of our colleague, Hon. 
WILtson D. GILLETTE, of Towanda, Pa., 
who represented the Fourteenth Con- 
gressional District of his State. 

While Congressman GILLETTE had 
been in ill health for some time, we all 
had high hopes that he was on the road 
to recovery and would return to his leg- 
islative duties here in Washington. 

He was a quiet, unassuming gentle- 
man and a stanch and patriotic Amer- 
ican who enjoyed tne high esteem and 
respect of his colleagues in this body 
and the people he so ably represented. 
We shall miss him in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I extend my sincere 
sympathy to his wife and relatives in 
their sad hour of. bereavement. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I send to the desk a resolution 
(H. Res. 369). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. WILSON 
D. GILtetTre, a Representative from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to 
take such steps as may be necessary for 
carrying out the provision of these resolu- 
tions and that the necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith be paid out of the contin- 
gent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee the 
following Members of the House: Messrs, 
WALTER, EBERHARTER, Srmpson of Penn- 
sylvania, Fenton, GRAHAM, KELLEY of 
Pennsylvania, GAVIN, MCCONNELL, Mor- 
GAN, DaGUE, FLooD, and O'NEILL, 
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The Clerk will report the further reso- 
lution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 49 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its pre- 
vious order, adjourned until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, August 8, 1951, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


692. A letter from the Secretary, National 
Security Council, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a supplement to Na- 
tional Security Council Determination No. 5, 
pursuant to section 1302, Public Law 45 
(Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951); to the Committees on Appropriations, 
Armed Services, and Foreign Affairs. 

693. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting an order of the Acting Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, dated October 20, 1950, authorizing the 
temporary admission into the United States, 
for shore-leave purposes only, of alien sea- 
men found to be excludable as persons with- 
in one of the classes enumerated in section 
1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Secu- 
rity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

694. A letter from the Deputy Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
resolution entitled, “Resolution designating 
September 17 of each year as ‘Citizenship 
Day’”’; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

695. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a cer- 
tified copy of the acts of the fifth to the 
twelfth special sessions of the Seventeenth 
Legislature of Puerto Rico, 1950-51, pursuant 
to section 23 of the Organic Act of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

696. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $19,000 for the 
Tariff Commission (H. Doc. No. 220); to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1244. An act to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 to except the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska from certain restrictions 
upon the making of Federal contributions, 
and to amend the provisions thereof relat- 
ing to the taking of oaths by certain civil 
defense personnel; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 796). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 1184. A bill to authorize the 
training for, attendance at, and participa- 
tion in, Olympic Games by military person- 
nel, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 797). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 3590. A bill relating to the ine 
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come-tax treatment of gain realized on an 
involuntary conversion of property; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 798). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. KING: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 2745. A bill to amend section 
2801 (c) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 799). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 4443. A bill to prevent the entry of 
certain mollusks into the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 800). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 4014. A bill to amend section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 801). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 4948. A bill to suspend cer- 
tain import duties on lead; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 802). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 684. An act to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act so as to provide a 
more effective distribution of mortgage loans 
insured under title I, to give holders of such 
mortgage loans preference in the refinanc- 
ing of loans on a noninsured basis, to ad- 
just the loan limitations governing title IZ 
loans so as to provide more effective assist- 
ance to production and subsistence loan 
borrowers, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 803). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 5061. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 5062. A bill to extend the authority 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
appoint and employ retired officers without 
affecting their retired status; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 5063. A bill to amend the act of May 
29, 1884, as amended, to permit the inter- 
state movement, for immediate slaughter, 
of domestic animals which have reacted to 
a test for paratuberculosis or which, never 
having been vaccinated for brucellosis, have 
reacted to a test for brucellosis; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 5064. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act, approved July 1, 1898, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof and supplementary thereto; and 
tu repeal subdivision b of section 64, sub- 
division h of section 70, and sections 118, 
354, and 643 thereof and all acts and parts 
of acts inconsistent therewith; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 5065. A bill to authorize payment 
for transportation of dependents, baggage 
and household goods, and effects of certain 
Officers of the naval service under certain 
conditions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H.R. 5066. A bill to authorize the Post 
Office Department to designate enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Arniy of the United States, the 
United States Navy, the Air Force of the 
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United States, the United States Marine 
Corps and the United States Coast Guard as 
postal clerks and assistant postal clerks, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 5067. A bill to authorize the use of 
the incompleted submarine Ulua as a target 
for explosive tests, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 5068. A bill to perpetuate American- 
ism by requiring the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to be displayed in all schools 
throughout America; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R 5069. A bill to prohibit the making of 
any charge for public parking of motor vehi- 
cles at the Washington National Airport; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. AANDAHL: 

H. J. Res. 310. Joint resolution to change 
the name of the reservoir to be formed above 
Garrison Dam and known as Garrison Reser- 
voir or Garrison Lake to Lake Thompson; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Con. Res. 147. Concurrent resolution op- 
posing the proposed consolidation of certain 
Veterans’ Administration activities in the 
Philadelphia district office of the Veterans’ 
Administration; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. Res. 370. Resolution providing for inves- 
tigation of service academies by Armed Serv- 
ices Committee; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. Res. 371. Resolution providing for the 
payment of 6 months’ salary and $350 funeral 
expenses to Mrs. Minnie M. Ross, widow of 
Frank P. Ross, late an employee of the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. MUMMA introduced a bill (H. R. 5070) 
to adjust the status of an alien who is in 
the United States and who is a quota immi- 
grant, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


375. By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: Petition 
of Mrs. Nora B. Powell and 161 other citizens 
of New Castle County, Del., urging enact- 
ment of legislation prohibiting alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising over the radio and tele- 
vision and in magazines and newspapers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

376. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Joy V. 
Calavan and 29 other residents of the State 
of Oregon, urging enactment of legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising over 
the radio and television and in magazines 
and newspapers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

377. Also, petition of Emily E. Mitchell, of 
Tillamook, Oreg., and 12 other residents of 
that community, urging enactment of legis- 
lation to prohibit alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising over the radio and television and in 
magazines and newspapers; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

378. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Na- 
tional Council, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, Philadelphia, Pa., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to the use of the flag of the United Na- 
tions instead of the flag of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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Wepbvespay, AuGust 8, 1951 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, may 
our minds and hearts be blessed during 
this day with insight to discern, wisdom 
to understand, and courage to follow 
Thy righteous and holy will more faith- 
fully. 

Show us how we may bring to fulfill- 
ment the great moral and spiritual real- 
ities and may we manifest their suprem- 
acy in a filial devotion toward Thee 
and a fraternal spirit toward all man- 
kind. 

We pray that in every political as- 
piration and endeavor of the day we 
may seek Thy divine glory and the wel- 
fare of humanity. 

Help us to build the kingdom of peace 
and brotherhood and may we never sur- 
render those ideals and principles which 
must be defended and preserved if our 
civilization is to survive and our Nation 
to be truly great. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


UTE INDIAN TRIBE 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3795) to 
provide for the use of the tribal funds of 
the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation, to authorize a per 
capita payment out of such funds, to 
provide for the division of certain funds 
with the Southern Utes, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 14, after “470)” insert “; Pro- 
vided further, That no part of the funds au- 
thorized to be expended or advanced by this 
section shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
preparation or prosecution of the suit or 
suits in the Court of Claims which resulted 
in any or all of the judgments handed down 
by said court on July 13, 1950, unless ap- 
proved by the said court in the proceeding 
now pending before said court for the ad- 
judication of attorney’s fees, or to any agent 
or attorney on account of any contract for 
services rendered or to be rendered in the 
preparation of any suit against the United 
States.” 

Page 2, line 19, strike out “and.” 

Page 2, line 20, after “amended”, insert 
“and the act of June 28; 1938 (52 Stat. 1211), 
as amended.” 

Page 3, line 1, after “Reservation”, insert 
“The resolution adopted June 1, 1950, by the 
members of the Uncompahgre, White River, 
and Uintah bands of Ute Indians compromis- 
ing and settling all existing controversies 
between themselves as to ownership and dis- 
tribution of any judgments which may be 
obtained against the United States and as 
to ownership of land within the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation and income issuing there- 
from by providing that the same shall be- 
come the tribal property of all the Indians 
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of the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation without regard to band 
derivation is hereby ratified, approved and 
confirmed.” 

Page 3, line 8, after “(46 Stat. 584)”, insert 
“None of the funds involved herein shall be 
credited or distributed to the Ute Indian 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, 
consisting of the Uintah, Uncompahgre, and 
White River Utes, until the Uncompahgre 
and White River Bands present to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior a release satisfactory 
to him, relieving the United States of any 
liability resulting from the inclusion of the 
Uintah Band in the disposition or use of said 
trust funds.” 

Page 3, line 9, strike out all after “Src. 3.” 
down to and including “Congress”, in line 12 
and insert “T) e Secretary of the Interior shall 
make a full and complete annual progress 
report to the Congress of his activities and 
of the expenditures authorized under sec- 
tion 1.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


THE LATE OSCAR BLAND 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minutes and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great personal grief that I inform the 
House of the death of Judge Oscar Ed- 
ward Bland, a Member of the Sixty- 
fifth, Sixty-sixth, and Sixty-seventh 
Congresses, a distinguished predecessor 
of mine representing Indiana’s Seventh 
Congressional District, formerly the Sec- 
ond District. 

After leaving the Congress, Oscar 
Bland served for more than 25 years as 
a judge of the Court of Customs Appeals, 
where his honesty and devotion to duty 
were as evident as during his years in 
the House. 

Oscar Bland was born on a farm near 
Bloomfield, Ind., on November 21, 1877. 
He attended the public schools, later 
studying at Valparaiso University and 
Indiana University. For a few years he 
taught school; then he began the study 
of law. He was admitted to the bar in 
1901 and began practice in Linton, Ind. 

His service in the Congress was fore- 
shadowed by his election to the Indiana 
State Senate. In 1916 he was elected as 
a Republican to the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. For 6 years he distinguished him- 
self as a Member of the House, leaving 
behind him one of the finest records of 
any Indiana Congressman. 

In 1923, President Warren G. Harding 
appointed him an associate judge of 
the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals. His judicial dignity and integ- 
rity commanded the respect of all who 
appeared before him. 

The loss of so respected a leader is 
mourned not only by the people of the 
Seventh District, but by the entire State 
of Indiana. And I know that my col- 
leagues here join with me in expressing 


. 
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to his wife, Mrs. Josephine Hanna Bland, 
and daughter, Miss Helen Hanna Bland, 
our heartfelt grief over his passing. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleague the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Bray] in expressing my 
very great sorrow in the passing of one 
of the finest friends I have ever had 
in Washington, Judge Oscar Bland. I 
first knew him when I was a small boy. 
At that time my father was serving in 
the Indiana State Senate and Judge 
Bland was a State senator. After I came 
to Washington I renewed my acquaint- 
ance with him. I found him to be one 
of the most helpful, loyal friends that 
any man could have. I came to know 
of his fine service on the bench, about 
which the gentleman from Indiana has 
spoken. I know that he has spoken the 
truth when he characterizes Judge 
Bland’s service there, and likewise his 
great work here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as a distinguished contribu- 
tion to the people of Indiana and of the 
Nation. I join in mourning his passing. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I like- 
wise share the grief of my colleagues 
from Indiana in the passing of a great 
citizen and a great statesman in the per- 
son of Judge Oscar Bland. It was my 
personal privilege to have a very fine 
friendship with him that I enjoyed 
throughout the years. I think he was 
not only a great statesman, but a great 
servant of the people of his country, and 
in his passing we have lost a truly fine 
citizen. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
any Members who so desire may extend 
their remarks at this point in the Recorp 
on the life and service of Mr. Bland. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House on Monday next for 1 hcur, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

THE LATE HONORABLE BENJAMIN CLARK 
HILLIARD 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. If there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, it grieves me to inform the 
House of the death of the late Judge 
Benjamin Clark Hilliard, a Member of 
Congress during the years 1915 to 1919, 
a warm, close, personal friend of mine, 
who had the honor and distinction of 
representing the First Congressional 
District of Colorado. 


AUGUST 8 


Judge Hilliard was one of the most 
beloved men who ever lived in Colorado. 
His death has cast a pall of bereavement 
over the entire western part of the 
United States. 

Judge Hilliard was born in Clarke 
County, Iowa, on January 9, 1868. He 
attended the public schools of Iowa and 
Kansas, taught school in Xansas, and 
graduated from the law department of 
the University of Iowa in 1891. He was 
admitted to the bar at Kansas City, Mo., 
and moved to Denver in 1893. 

He was always active in civic and gov- 
ernmental affairs. He served as city and 
county attorney for various cities and 
counties in the State of Colorado. He 
was a member of the Colorado State 
Assembly, being elected in 1902, and for 
many years he was a member of the 
Denver Board of Education, until his 
election to Congress in 1914. 

Fe was not a candicate for reelection 
in 1918. He resumed the practice of law 
in the city and county of Denver, and 
was elected as a member of the supreme 
court in 1930, reelected in 1940, and again 
ir 1950, where he served with great 
honor and distinction. 

Judge Hilliard was a inan of the peo- 
ple. His uppermost thoughts were al- 
ways in behalf of the common man. His 
respect for human rights made him out- 
standing. His exemplary life was an in- 
spiration to his many friends. He was, 
indeed, the exemplification of judicial 
dignity and honesty. 

I know I bespeak the feeling of all 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and especially those who were here 
at the time he served, in expressing our 
grief to the family of Judge Hilliard and 
to his many thousands of friends in 
Colorado and the Nation in his passing. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleague the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Rocers] and pay 
my personal tribute to the memory of the 
late Justice Benjamin C. Hilliard, for- 
mer Member of this great forum. 

All too seldom and often too late do 
we pause in our busy days to add up the 
blessings added to our lives by the fine 
people we are privileged to know. Thus 
it is that Colorado pauses to mourn the 
passing of Jvstice Hilliard, a distin- 
guished figure of the Colorado scene for 
nearly a half century. 

It was my rare privilege to know Judge 
Hilliard for 35 years of his active public 
service in Colorado. I knew him as a 
lawyer, as a devoted public servant, both 
in the legislative and judicial depart- 
ments of Government, and as a man who 
stood out grandly and nobly among his 
fellows. 

Judge Hilliard was a kindly man with 
a pervading graciousness, both as host 
and guest, which made a visit with him 
an event to be long and pleasantly re- 
membered. He was an intelligent and 
learned man, yet the outreach of his 
mind was encompassing and under- 
standing to such an extent that it in- 
variably afforded warmth and com- 
panionable pleasure in his association 
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with his fellows of all stations, high and 
low. 

Judge Hilliard was a great liberal and 
this may be said without any apology 
to the corruption that some other men 
may have brought to that tradition of 
marching forward to better things. He 
was fearless and sure in his public action 
and activities, for his convictions were 
founded on an inner depth and full 
knowledge of the important issues and 
not something to be cast lightly aside to 
meet pressures or exigencies of the mo- 
ment. This knowledge and solid deter- 
mination meshed without friction in his 
dealings with others for he loved his 
fellow nran. 

M:>re words of mine cannot do justice 
to the many admirable and exemplary 
qualities of Judge Hilliard as a man and 
as a public servant. The place inhuman 
seciety which he carved will be monu- 
ment enough. I can only add that those 
who knew him loved him for the rela- 
tionship with him added enrichment to 
life itself. He leaves a great vacuum, 
for a great figure is gone. 

I join with my colleagues and friends 
in the expression of my sympathy to his 
family and loved ones in this time of 
their sorrow and bereavement. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. I, too, was well acquainted 
with the Honorable Benjamin C. Hilliard, 
who just passed away in Denver, Colo. 
Not only had he been a Member of Con- 
gress but also a distinguished member of 
the Supreme Court of Colorado. Judge 
Hilliard had lived in Colorado more than 
50 years. He was a great lawyer, a fine, 
upright, and patriotic citizen, and as a 
real leader and statesman will be sorely 
missed from his usual active support and 
his excellent judgment and advice on 
important questions of the day. 

Judge Hilliard served in the House 
during the Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth 
Congresses. During a long period of 
public life he stood for high ideals and 
the American way of life. I join with the 
Colorado delegation in the expression of 
our sincere regrets at his passing. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
all Members who desire to extend their 
remarks on the life and services of the 
late Benjamin Hilliard may be permitted 
to do so at this point in the Recorp. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join my colleagues from Colorado 
in paying tribute to the memory of 
Justice Hilliard. I knew he had been 
critically ill and his death did not come 
as a surprise. However, I am not recon- 
ciled to the loss that we have sustained 
in his passing. 

Justice Hilliard was an unusual man, 
He was outstanding in his profession, 
as evidenced by the fact that three times 
he was elected to the Supreme Court of 
Colorado. For more than half a century 
he was a leader in the political and fra- 
ternal life of our State. 

He was a man of great personal charm. 
I have never seen a man with such 
humor and wit. He had the happy 
faculty of making friends and keeping 
them. He inspired confidence among 
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those with whom he associated. He was, 
of course, in greet demand as a public 
speaker, and never failed to give an in- 
teresting, instructive, and entertaining 
address. 

I have heard him tell of his first trip to 
Washington after being elected to Con- 
gress. He had campaigned on the issue 
of being against Joe Cannon and his 
party. On the train he met Mr. Cannon, 
who befriended him and gave him 
valuable advice. On one occasion Mr. 
Cannon gave him some time in which to 
debate an issue of great importance to 
Colorado. Mr. Hilliard liked to tell of 
these experiences and drew a most im- 
portant moral therefrom. 

We are going to miss Judge Hilliard 
in Colorado. He always fought for what 
he believed to be right, and never com- 
promised. He made a most brilliant and 
lasting contribution to the development 
of our State, and he will be sadly missed 
in all walks of life. 

To the members of his immediate 
family I extend my sincere sympathy in 
their great loss, which all of us share 
with them. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the busi- 
ness in order on Calendar Wednesday of 
next week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 5 minutes today, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


CONSTRUCTION OF MILITARY AND NAVAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 372, Rept. No. 804), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4914) to authorize certain 
construction at military and naval installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 3 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered gs ordered on the bill 
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and amendments thereto to final passsze 
without intervening motion except one 
tion to recommit. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

EXPEDITING NATURALIZATION OF CER- 


mo- 


TAIN FORMER CITIZENS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bil. H. R. 400, an act 
to provide for the expeditious natural- 
ization of former citizens of the United 
States who have lost United States citi- 
zenship through voting in a political 
election or in a plebiscite held in Italy, 
with a Senate amendment thereto and 
concur in the Senate amendment 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 11, after “loss”, insert “: Pro- 
vided, That no such person shall be eligible 
to take the oaths prescribed by section 335 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, 
unless he shall first take an oath before any 
naturalization court specified in subsection 
(a) of section 301 of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended, or before any diplomatic 
or consular officer of the United States 
abroad, that he has done nothing to promote 
the cause of communism.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this amendment, as I listened to it being 
read by the Clerk, is a further safeguard 
in the bill; is it not? 

Mr. WALTER. Precisely. It strength- 
ens the security screening provided for 
in the bill as it passed the House and it 
requires the person who lost his citizen- 
ship not only to take the oath of al- 
legiance but in doing so to swear that 
he has done nothing to promote the 
cause of communism. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
many persons are involved here? 

Mr. WALTER. About 2,800 native- 
born Americans who lost their citizen- 
ship because they were prevailed upon 
to participate in this fight against com- 
munism in Italy. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
say why these Americans got into the 
Italian election and who influenced them 
to get into it? 

Mr. WALTER. They were influenced 
by their church and by the United States 
military and the British military author- 
ity and by the Italian anti-Communist 
government through the imposition of 
regulations under which they were de- 
prived of all government services unless 

they voted. By being deprived of gov- 
ernment services they were deprived of 


How 
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the opportunity to buy food because 
ration coupons were issued by the gov- 
ernment and the coupons were withheld 
from those people whose names were 
posted in public places as being people 
who did not vote in the election. 

fr. GROSS. Under those circum- 
stances, does the gentleman maintain a 
free election was held in Italy? 

Mr. WALTER. Ido not know whether 
or not the election was free. I do know 
that in this very bitter fight against com- 
munism everything was employed that 
the people felt was necessary to employ 
in order to insure an anti-Communist 
government for Italy. 

There were two political elections held 
in Italy after World War II. First, on 
June 2, 1946, election to the constitu- 
tional assembly and a plebiscite offering 
the Italians the choice between the re- 
publican and the monarchial forms of 
government; second, on April 18, 1948, 
election to the first legislative assembly. 

In the 1946 election and plebiscite 
strongest pressure was brought upon the 
voters by left-wing parties—Communists 
and pro-Communists. With the ap- 
proach of the election held on April 18, 
1948, and with the general appreciation 
of the high stakes involved in this elec- 
tion, renewed pressure was brought upon 
the potential voters from both sides, to 
wit, from the Communists and their 
sympathizers and from those who were 
interested in a democratic form of gov- 
ernment in Italy. 

The Italian democratic parties and 
groups did not spare any effort to in- 
crease the number of votes cast, believ- 


ing firmly that a heavy vote would assure 


the defeat of the Communists. Similar 
beliefs were held outside of Italy. Strong 
campaign originating in the United 
States played an important part in the 
1948 Italian elections. Influential Amer- 
ican columnists and radio commentators 
prompted American citizens of Italian 
descent to induce their relatives to vote 
and an intensive letter-writing campaign 
produced, according to reliable estimates, 
over a million individual letters sent 
from the United States to Italian voters. 
Several Members of Congress and other 
high American Officials participated in 
radio broadcasts directed to Italian 
voters, explaining the workings of de- 
mocracy and pointing out the impor- 
tance of their active participation in the 
ballot and the world-wide importance of 
the defeat of communism to be inflicted 
through a heavy vote. It is due to the 
combination of all these moral and po- 
litical, domestic and external pressures 
that the Italian election of April 18, 1948, 
reached what is believed to be the high- 
est percentage of votes ever cast in a 
democratic election—92 percent. 

There appears to be one more element 
of the problem worth mentioning at this 
point. The public opinion in Italy fol- 
lows with keen interest the fate of former 
American citizens deprived of their na- 
tionality by having voted in the vital 
1948 Italian election. The fact that they 
are barred from return to the United 
States, which in most of the cases is their 
native country, offers an easy and cheap 
but valuable argument to the Commu- 
nist propaganda in Italy. Communists 
in Italy lose no occasion to stress the 
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irony of the position in which certain 
Americans of Italian origin have placed 
themselves by having followed the ex- 
hortations of their own countrymen to 
vote in support of the Italian democratic 
parties and against the Communist. 

Mr. GROSS. I say to the gentleman 
I am not going to oppose this bill, but I 
will certainly oppose any other bill for 
the same purpose which comes before 
this House in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and, of course, 
I shall not at all object, but I wish to 
commend the gen:'eman from Pennsyl- 
vania {[Mr. WALTER] and his committee 
for their persistent efforts to bring this 
legislation to the favorable conclusion 
I am sure it is going to reach here today. 

It is my fervent hope that this body 
will unanimously concur in the Senate 
amendment so that there will be no fur- 
ther delay in the passage of this humane 
legislation. 

It was my privilege to speak and vote 
for H. R. 400, providing for the expedi- 
tious naturalization of former citizens of 
the United States who have lost their 
citizenship through voting in a political 
election or in a plebiscite held in Italy 
when the House passed it on February 
19, 1951. 

The restoration of citizenship to those 
folks who lost their American citizenship 
through voting in the Italian elections 
of 1946 and 1948 will definitely demon- 
strate to the Communists and to all the 
people of the world that we firmly believe 
in the fundamental principles of justice 
and fair play. It will help to further 
solidify the cordial relationship which 
we have enjoyed with the people of Italy 
for many years and have a very encour- 
aging and beneficial influence on free- 
dom-loving people in every corner of the 
world. 

At the time of the highly crucial Ital- 
ian election held on April 18, 1948, and 
the campaign which preceded it there 
was considerable anxiety on the part of 
the people of this country and of the 
free nations of the world over the out- 
come of that election. I am sure that 
most of us will recall how thousands of 
American citizens of Italian origin here 
in the United States were induced and 
persuaded to participate in a letter- 
writing campaign to their relatives and 
friends in Italy, urging them to vote in 
favor of our American way of life as 
opposed to communism. In my congres- 
sional district alone, many, many citi- 
zens of Italian origin corresponded with 
their relatives and friends in Italy tell- 
ing them of the abundant blessings of 
freedom in our great country and urged 
them to vote against communism. The 
election was, as we know, an overwhelm- 
ing victory in favor of a democratic gov- 
ernment and the letter-writing cam- 
paign here in the United States initiated 
by the late Generoso Pope was a major 
factor in destroying the Communist at- 
tempt at domination of Italy. 

It is estimated that at least 3,000 
American citizens left stranded in Italy 
at that time due to their personal cir- 
cumstances voted in this election. When 
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votes against the Communists they had 
not the remotest idea that such action 
would cost them their treasured Ameri- 
can citizenship. The fate of these people 
is at stake today and we cannot let 
them down. They are involuntary ex- 
patriates and had they not participated 
as they did in this election, the cam- 
paign for democracy in Italy might have 
been lost or seriously jeopardized. The 
enactment of this just and humane leg- 
islation will restore to them the tran- 
quillity of spirit and happiness to which 
they are justly entitled and once again 
reunite them with their loved ones in 
the United States. 

I feel deeply privileged to have this 
opportunity to support this meritorious 
legislation to restore American citizen- 
ship to these good folks whose only mo- 
tive was to help the cause of America 
and prevent communism from invading 
the free countries of Western Europe. 

I, therefore, once again urge the House 
to concur in the Senate amendment in 
connection with H. R. 400. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I think 
the gentleman did mention that many 
of these people were induced by rela- 
tives to participate in this election. 
When we were there, we met many peo- 
ple who were relatives who practically 
brought them over from this country 
and induced them to participate in this 
election to fight against communism. 

Mr. WALTER, Yes, there is no ques- 
tion about that, as a matter of fact, as 
I have already mentioned various Mem- 
bers of both the House and the other 
body participated in short-wave radio 
programs calling on people by name to 
participate in this anti-Communist fight. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, further reserving the right to object, 
I do so only to commend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and his committee 
for bringing in this legislation. Many 
of those people were victims of the 
tyranny of the Fascists and Communists 
when they were in Italy. I personally 
have in my office at least four cases of 
people who would be covered by this 
legislation. It is very worth while. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call 
the first bill on the Private Calendar. 


GRANTING PERMANENT RESIDENCE TO 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the first business, 
House Concurrent Resolution 111, grant- 
ing status of permanent residence in the 
case of certain aliens. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the Attor- 


they went to the polls and cast their 1 ney General has determined that such alien 
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is qualified under the provisions of section 
4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 App. 
U. S. C. 1953): 

A-9635280, Arabski, Roman Andrew, 

A-6702139, Cliksman, Jonas David. 

A-6668896, Cliksman, Malka. 

A-6364316, Eidelberg, Jakob or Jacob. 

A-6364315, Eidelberg, Klara or Clara Pfou, 

A-6609638, Fleischmann, Jacob or Eugen. 

A-6509271, Friedmann, Benjamin. 

A-6860903, Gewolb, Moses. 

A-6985794, Gewolb, Helena. 

A-6491565, Goldstein, Edith Klein. 

A-6536903, Grunwald, Jakob. 

A-7074000, Guttman, Irena. 

A-6719221, Halaj, Ivan. 

A-6920583, Hiavasova, Ludmila (nee VacK- 
ova). 

A-6694227, Kaminski, Chaim. 

A-6857548, Katz, David. 

A-6633049, Meisels, Ondrej or Andrew or 
Seymour Meisels. 

A-6985630, Nassberg, Jerzy or George Nass- 
berg. 

A-6606830, Orensztajn, Malik. 

A-6606829, Orensztajn, Ester. 

A-6703351, Schachter, David Samuel. 

A-6685990, Szlopak, Nison. 

A-6676325, Szlopak, Pola. 

A-6855924, Venczel, Rozalia. 

A-6683246, Weinberger, Ester or Esther 
(nee Lowensohn). 

A-6536904, Weiner, Dezider. 

A-6536810, Apfelbaum, Majer Dawid. 

A-6966569, Bubnik, Josef Ferdinand. 

A-6966568, Bubnik, Jirina Milena (nee 
Havelkova). 

A-6985789, Fleischmann, Aron, 

A-6862629, Glasser, Ruth Appel. 

A-6830924, Glauber, William or Viliam. 

A-6985320, Glauber, Rachel (nee Tauber). 

A-7350912, Glauber, Livia. 

A-7350914, Glauber, Peter. 

A-7350913, Glauber, Maximilian, 

A-7350915, Glauber, Alzbeta. 

A-6541823, Kojdanowski, Zysel. 

A-6668945, Nagel, Gitta. 

A-6298619, Planansky, Karel. 

A-7450474, Planansky, Ruzena. 

A-6943995, Satin, Marian or Mariana, 

A-6943996, Satin, Jozef. 

A-6794719, Sperber, Vojtech. 

A-6858749, Bolgar, Klara or Clara Bolgar. 

A-6613206, Deutsch, Izsak. 

A-6740467, Etingin, Maks. 

A-6662697, Figa, Helena (nee Helena Knol- 
lova or Knoll). 

A-6609642, Fischer, David. 

A-6612853, Herman, Eduard or Edward. 

A-6804023, Hoffmeistr, Ferdinand Stanis- 
lav. 

A~-6499961. Kalisch, Mark or Marko. 

A-6536907, Klein, Izrael. 

A-6878043, Kleinman, Hermina. 

A-6966519, Koci, Josef. 

A-6887952, Koci, Ema also Ema Hedwog 
Koci (nee Platil). 

A-6966518, Koci, 
Rosalie Koci. 

A-6685862, Kozlowicz, Elia. 

A-6675138, Kozlowicz, Rachela. 

A-1352893, Maciurzynski, Stefan Jozef. 

A-6341857, Maciurzynski, Aniela (nee Wag- 
ner). 

A-6534316, Neuhaus, Simon. 

A-6536897, Neuschlos, Gabriel. 

A-6950241, Podhorszky, Caroline Sarolta. 

A-6666927, Potuznik, Barbora. 

A-6707109, Roth, Marie Miriam or Marie 
Roth. 

A-6186269, Zalcmanic, Janis. 

A-6991780, Brysk, Regina (nee Narzisen- 
feld). 

A-6862651, Brysk, Menachem, Hercko. 

A-6745939, Dabrowski, Stanislaw Jozef. 

A-6837542, Elelman-Igiel, Gustaw. 

A-6837541, Elelman-Igiel, Rachela. 

A-6837543, Elelman-Igiel, Robert Wladys- 
law. 

4-1457688, Girszewska, Emma. 


Ema also Ema Maria 
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A-6769251, Gniwisz, Izak. 

A-6391465, Gotlib, Szolim Manes, 

A-6757649, Grossman, Symcha, 

A-6737778, Jaroslowicz, Chil. 

A-6419751, Jurs, Artur. 

A-6743504, Karas, Edward Michal. 

A-6684761, Kawior, Szmul. 

A-6687096, Kawior, Sara (nee Charach). 

A-6356744, Kopal, Tatana Elizabeth or 
Tantana Alzbeta Kopalova. 

A-6741104, Krawiec, Batsewa (nee Dubian- 
ski). 

A-6737880, Krieger, Jacob. 

A-9767993, Lans, Albrecht. 

A-658812, Lans, Hilda Rosalie (nee Mitt). 

A-6536895, Lovinger, Moric. 

A-6830516, Mann, Leib. 

A-6848178, Steinberg, Regina (nee Regina 
Cik). 

A-6564141, Szewezyk, Kiwa 

A-€378245, Topola, Icchok Menachem. 

A-6496947, Wax, Lazar 

A-6509274, Berkovic, Ezra or Ezra Berko- 
witz. 

A-6761965, Braun, Egon Moses. 

A-6536899, Gandl, Bernard or Bernhard 
Josef. 

A-6336694, Haspl, Radon Wilbur. 

A-6757957, Hermanovic, Izak. 

A-6830512, Holbik, Karel. 

A-6819101, Hollander, Lilly (nee Rosen- 
berg). 

A-6536900, Kohn, Mojzes. 

A-6931527, Lebel, Desiree Jacqueline. 

A-6576359, Lowy, Viliam or William Lowy. 

A-6503862, Magal, Ivan Vasil or Ivan Jean 
Magal. 

A-6743505, Moskal, Taceusz, 

A-6610296, Reichard, Moric. 

A-6534315, Reis, Martin. 

A-6534321, Reis, Alexander. 

A-6857544, Rothmann, Alice 
Spiegel. 

A-6443586, Soldan, Viasta. 

A-6666977, Weiss, Teodor. 

A-6666963, Weiss, Herman. 

A-6505203, Weissmandl, Antonia Lea (nee 
Slojmovic). 

A-6881791, Brull, Abram. 

A-6937544, Brull, Rywka (nee Herbsman),. 

A-6827984, Ciuntu, Edmond Valerian. 

A-6391553, Grunwald, Livia. 

A-6985768, Leonorovits, Mor, 

A-6819074, Leonorovits, Olga. 

A-7141095, Maszak, Aladar Szegedy. 

A-7821088, Maszak, Hanna Szegedy or 
Hanna Kornfeld. 

A-6794311, Weingarten, Margaret. 

A-6779532, Weingarten, Valerie. 

A-6778964, Baroch, Charles Theodore. 

A-6361432, Bisharat, Emile Hanna. 

A-4288082, Duncia, Ana or Ana Agnes 
Duncia or Ana Kreisz or Ana Agnes Kreisz. 

A-6705511, Jodlo, Abram Icko. 

A-6800759, Krzeczkowska, Celina Maria. 

A-7200928, Lulu, Remus. 

A-7200929, Lulu, Ruxandra Georgeta. 

A-6886823, Pantierer, Mozes. 

A-7457047, Parn, Voldemar Martin. 

A-6210706, Pascani, Dana Popescu. 

A-6672065, Reich, Desider. 

A-9836788, Romm, Karl. 

A-6606619, Stern, Gerson. 

A-6664447, Suchcicki, Marian. 

A-6664448, Suchcicki, Danuta Maria. 

A-6830559, Sulyok, Kalman Laszlo. 

A-6485984, Szajngarten, Cudek. 

A-6867157, Vasiliu, Mircea. 

A-6487667, Berger, Henry or Samuel! Krausz 
or Herschel. 

A-6704069, Blatt, Samuel Symcha, 

A-6431855, Eichenblatt, Emanuel. 

A-6431854, Eichenblatt, Elka. 

A-6599151, Herskovits, Efroim. 

A-6609143, Herskovits, Jakob. 

A-6612860, Kalisch, Karl. 

A-6897664, Mandel, Andor. 

A-6897666, Mandel, Magda. 

A-6878206, Manuila, Sabin. 

A-6878207, Manuila, Veturia (mee Leu- 
cutia). 

A-6923897, Nagy, Ferenc. 


alias Alice 
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A-6991822, Nagy, Juliette (nee Balog), 
A-7469731, Nagy, Julianna. 

A-7457267, Nagy, Jr., Ferenc. 
A-6923895, Nagy, Laszlo Jozsef, 
A-7131158, Pappel, Endel. 

A-6984448, Rubinstejn, Josef. 
A-6735457, Rurac, Vinicius Eugen. 
A-6735524, Rurac, Magda Maria 
A-6743502, Strachowski, Edmund. 
A-6505232, Szaminska, Sabina (nee Ehren. 
) 
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A-6612678, Tabak, Gershon or Jacob Levi. 

A-6599518, Traube, Isaac Majer. 

A-6704223, Walczak, Danuta. 

A-6860906, Aronczyk, Jakob. 

A-6802132, Berko, Alexander Stefan. 

A-6858524, Bibersztejn, Jakub 

A-6858825 Bibersztejn, Pauline 
Mrowka). 

A-6818133, Blau, Don. 

A-6704236, Bojnowska, Bronislawa Teresa 

A-6794192, Cepelewicz, Anna 

A-6849289, Dziakiewicz, Stanislaw. 

A-6499958, Fischer, Izrael 

A-6650658, Freiberger, Deana 

A-6650659, Freiberger, Dezideriu. 

A-6649361, Freiberger, Martha. 

A-6649362, Freiberger, George. 

A-9769544, Grablis, Stanisl 

A-6511092, Grodzicki, ji: 
Grodzicki, or Szyka Grodzicki 

A-7584809, Kopelman, Rudolph. 

A-6694153, Majzlic, Szlama 

A-7828020, Mazewski, Stanislaw. 

A-9552717, Nitt, Osvald Johannes. 

A-€697549, Ptaszewicz, Doba 

A 6232249, Wajda, Edward John. 

A- 826851, Wolf, Leon Lobel. 

A-7053522, Wolf, Henia Karmel. 

A-6779494, Berkowicz, Karol Chaim or 
Karol Charles Cyrkowicz or Karol Berkowicz. 

A-6379337, Brudny, Szmuel or Shmul 
Brudny or Samuel Brudny. 

A-6456521, Fajwuszowicz, Szmuel. 

A-6280171, Goldmazel, Solomon 

A-6850815, Klajn, Kiara (mee Ungar). 

A-6884237, Kriegel, Ray or Ruchcia Kriegel 
(nee Stiglitz). 

A-6590875, Kriegel, Ira or Izak Kriegel. 

A-6704417, Lebovic, Rita 

A-6694136, Mandelbaum, Jacob Berko 


(nee 











A-6721361, Mishkowitz, Leib or Leib 
Myszkowicz. 
A-6861987, Mishkowitz, Roza or Roza 


Myszkowicz 
A-6694170, Pirutynski, Mowsza, 
A-6743516, Plusa, Jan Andrew. 
A-6743517, Przybyl, Michal Stanislaw 
A-6704726, Rabinowitz, Szolom or Rabino- 
wicz. 
A-6621745, Reznik, Abram or Abram Meord- 
chai Reznik. 
A-6495848, Rozen, Iccok or Irving Rozen. 
A-6495849, Rozen, Chaim Lejzor or Henry 
Rozen 
A-6743518, Rydza, Piotr. 
A-6633761, Weisbard, Zelik. 
A-6534510, Zynger, Ruchla (nee Topla). 
A-7180864, Pason, Miroslav. 
6765709, Steinbach, Anna. 
6615295, Katz, Israel. 
6747041, Smulowicz, Bronislaw. 
6997925, Gafancu, Gregoire or Grigore. 
7069363, Dvornik, Francis. 
6716442, Frenkel, Nandor. 
6602159, Girnyte, Valeria or 
Girnis. 
A-9531002, Kedzierski, Jerzy. 
A-6611980, Noni, Costantino. 
A-6641162, Perenyi, Lill. 
A-6878023, Tanzer, Leon. 
A-7438302, Tsou, Szu Tal. 
A-6697215, Tirbak, Peter I. 
A-6697214, Tirbak, Ekaterina 
A-6697216, Tirbak, Igor. 


>>> >>> > 


Valeria 


“” 


The House concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
aid on the table. 
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JOSEPH PICKETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3838) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Joseph Pickett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue to Joseph Pickett a patent in fee to 
the following-described lands on the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Mont.: Soutl west quar- 
ter and the south half of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 13, the southeast quarter of 
section 14, and the north half of section 24, 
township 2 south, range 36 east, Montana 
principal meridian, comprising 720 acres. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAURA A, CRAIG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3840) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Laura A. Craig. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior authorized and directed to 
issue to Laura A. Craig a patent in fee to the 
following-described land on the Blackfeet 
Indian Reservation: Lot 6, section 19, town- 
ship 31 north, range 12 west, Montana princi- 
pal meridian, containing 18.08 acres. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HERVE J. L'HEUREUX 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4674) 
authorizing the Secretary of State to 
continue Hervé J. L’Heureux to serve as 
Chief of the Visa Division for an addi- 
tional year commencing September 1, 
1951 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
State is authorized to continue the assign- 
ment of Hervé J. L'Heureux, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, class 1, to serve as Chief of the 
Visa Division for an additional year com- 
mencing September 1, 1951, if deemed to be 
desirabie in the national interest. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include at this 
point various communications received 
by the Committee on the Judiciary in 
support of this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, may I con- 
gratulate the gentleman and his subcom- 
mittee in reporting this bill out, because 
Mr. L'Heureux is one of the finest public 
officials I have ever met. His character 
of service in the State Department has 
been outstanding. I have a very high 
regard for Mr. L’Heureux as have all 
others who have had occasion to contact 
Mr. L'Heureux. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST, 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., July 18, 1951. 
Congressman Francis E, WALTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WALTER: May I endorse strongly 
your bill to continue Mr. L’Heureux's ap- 
pointment. I trust and believe it will be 
obvious to the Congress that in these next 
crucial months Mr. L’Heureux’s services, so 
helpful up to the present time, are especially 
needed if the Government is to be wisely 
guided in completing the current immigra- 
tion program. 

Cordially yours, 
ROLAND ELLIOTT, 
Director, Resettlement Program. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
CoMMITTEE, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 18, 1951. 
The Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
House of Representatives Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. WALTER: We wish to con- 
gratulate you on the introduction of H. R. 
4674 providing that the tenure of office of 
Mr. Hervé L'Heureux, Chief of the Visa Di- 
vision, be continued for an additional year 
commencing September 1, 1951. We feel 
that it is of the utmost importance that 
Mr. L’Heureux be continued in this crucial 
position during the concluding year of the 
Displaced Persons Act and we have written 
to the chairmen of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House to register our sup- 
port of the bills introduced for this purpose, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEw!s M. HOsKINs, 
Executive Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 17, 1951. 
Congressman FrANcIs E. WALTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. WALTER: Following is the text of 
a wire which our agency just sent to the 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
in support of H. R. 4674 recently introduced 
by you: , 

“The International Rescue Committee, one 
of the agencies approved for sponsoring dis- 
placed persons under the provisions of the 
Displaced Persons Act, wishes to go on record 
in support of H. R. 4674, submitted by Con- 
gressman FRANCIs E. WALTER, providing for 
extension of tenure of office of Mr. Hervé 
L’Heureux for an additional year. This ac- 
tion is prompted by our appreciation of the 
outstanding work done by Mr. L'Heureux in 
the administration of the State Department 
responsibilities in the admission of displaced 
persons.” 

Sincerely yours, 
L. HOLLINGSWORTH Woop, 
Chairman, 


NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., July 17, 1951. 
The Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. WALTER: The Lutheran Resettle- 
ment Service, National Lutheran Council, 
has appreciated the excellent services and 
spirit of cooperation which it has uniformly 
had from Mr. Hervé L'Heureux. His cour- 
teous manner, his clarity of thought, and 
willingness to be of help have always char- 
acterized any relationship we have had with 
him while he has been the Chief of the Visa 
Division. 

We are therefore most happy that you have 
introduced H. R. 4674, which would provide 
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an additional year of exceptional service for 
Mr. L'Heureux. We heartily commend your 
action and sincerely hope that the House 
will pass this bill. 
Very truly yours, 
LUTHERAN RESETTLEMENT SERVICE, 
C. E. KRUMBHOLZ, 
Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
RESETTLEMENT OF DISPLACED 
PROFESSIONALS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 17, 1951, 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 

Member of Congress, Com.nittee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN WALTER: I was deeply 
gratified to learn that you recently intro- 
duced House Resolution 4674, providing for 
the continuation of the services of Mr. Hervé 
L'Heureux as Chief of the Vica Division of 
the Department of State, for an additional 
year beginning September 1, 1951. 

The continuation of Mr. L’Heureux’s ad- 
ministration seems particularly fortunate 
during the terminal period of the displaced- 
persons program. 

Cordially yours, 
JAMES BRUNOT, 
Executive Director. 


— 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 17, 1951. 
The Honorable Francis E. WALTER, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN WALTER: The Amer- 
ican Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service's committee on displaced 
persons and refugees would like to take oc- 
casion to address you on the subject of the 
bill introduced by you on June 29, 1951, 
providing that Mr. Hervé L’Heureux’s tenure 
of office be continued for an additional year, 
commencing September 1, 1951. 

The American council's committee on 
displaced persons ani refugees favors the 
move to provide for a continuation of Mr. 
L’Heureux's excellent service in the critical 
times just ahead; namely, the Displaced Per- 
sons Act coming to a conclusion and the 
necessity for administering special sections 
of the act which have added new responsi- 
bilities for the Visa Division. 

The agencies constituting the committee 
on displaced persons and refugees of the 
American council have enjoyed such fine 
relationships with Mr. L’Heureux that it is 
very much hoped that his staying with the 
program to its end will be confirmed and 
thus facilitate the handling of many tech- 
nicalities and details already quite familiar 
to Mr. L'Heureux. 

We therefore wish to record our endorse- 
ment of your bill H. R. 4674. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLOTTE E. OWEN, 
Executive Director. 


UNITED FRIENDS OF NEEDY AND 

DISPLACED PEOPLE OF YUGOSLAVIA, INC., 

Brooklyn, N. Y., July 24, 1951. 
Congressman FrRANcis E. WALTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WALTER: We confirm 
telegram dispatched to you on July 20, copy 
of which is annexed, and are writing to you 
for the purpose of making known our sincere 
views regarding Mr. Hervé J. L'Heureux, 
Chief of Visa Division, Department of State, 
whose tenure of office will be extended for 
another year under the proposed bill intro- 
duced by you in the Senate. 

This organization was organized on May 6, 
1946, for the purpose of providing food and 
shelter for needy and displaced people of 
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Yugoslavia. The majority of our members 
are persons who either migrated from the 
northern portion of Yugoslavia, the area 
known as Vojvodina, or have relatives or 
friends who were displaced from that region 
as a result of events occurring subsequent to 
World War II. The persons in whom we are 
primarily interested are of German ethnic 
origin, as most of our members are in that 
category. We are classified as a charitable 
organization by the Treasury Department, are 
registered with the Advisory Committee for 
Voluntary Foreign Aid, and are accredited by 
the Displaced Persons Commission to assist 
in the immigration of persons of German 
ethnic origin, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 12 of the Displaced Persons Act. 

Since our formation we have been engaged 
in an immigration program to expedite the 
immigration of persons of German ethnic 
origin from Yugoslavia. In that connection, 
and particularly during the past 3 years, we 
have had frequent communication with the 
Visa Division of the Department of State. 
Our counsel attends the monthly meetings 
of relief organizations of the Department of 
State, accompanied frequently by our presi- 
dent, and we have had ample opportunity to 
observe Mr. L'Heureux, both in the conduct 
of his office and in his dealings with various 
relief organizations, including our own. 

We have been highly gratified with the 
constant courtesy and cooperation afforded 
us by Mr. L'Heureux and his staff. We have 
frequently had occasion to consult with him 
or to refer difficult cases or questions to him, 
and we have invariably received prompt and 
efficient assistance. Despite the fact that we 
are a very small organization, Mr. L'Heureux 
has accorded us the same courtesy and atten- 
tion that he would give to any large body. 

As you know, the implementation of the 
provisions of section 12 of the Displaced 
Persons Act has been attended with manifold 
difficulties and has presented legal and pro- 
cedural problems of the first magnitude. We 
teel that Mr. L'Heureux has rendered both 
valuable aid in connection with this portion 
of the displaced-persons program and in con- 
nection with the program as a whole. To 
replace him at the present time, we sincerely 
feel, would jeopardize the success of the 
entire program. 

Since our organization we have refrained 
scrupulously from engaging in any political 
or legislation promotion activities, but we 
feel that the importance of Mr. L’Heureux’s 
retention in his present post warrants our 
giving a sincere expression of our opinion of 
his ability and accomplishments based upon 
personal experience in dealing with him. 

We are sending a letter identical to the 
above to Senator Pat McCaRRan. 

Very sincerely yours, 
UNITED FRIENDS OF NEEDY AND DIs- 
PLACED PEOPLE OF YUGOSLAVIA, INC., 
By PETER WaGNER, President. 
Witi1aM J. CAHILL, Counsel, 





Juty 20, 1951. 
Congressman FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
House Office Building, , 
Washington, D.C.: 

This organization, accredited by the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission as an authorized 
agency to assist in the immigration of per- 
sons of German ethnic origin pursuant to 
the provisions of section 12 of the Displaced 
Persons Act and actively engaged in this 
worthy relief work, earnestly requests passage 
of bill H. R. 4674 providing for extension of 
tenure of office of Hon. Hervé J. L'Heureux, 
Chief of Visa Division, Department of State, 
for additional year commencing September 1, 
1951. From personal experience with Mr, 
L'Heureux for past 3 years can state that by 
ability and experience he is uniquely quali- 
fied to continue administration of this diffi- 
cult post. His substitution at this critical 
time would seriously hamper successful com- 
pletion of entire displaced-persons program. 
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Please do not consider this telegram as legis- 
lation-promoting activity, from which we re- 
frain entirely, but as a sincere expression of 
our confidence in and regard for Mr. L'Heu- 
reux based upon his accomplishments. Let- 
ter follows. 
Very sincerely yours, 
PE1ER WAGNER, 
President, 
WILLIAM J. CAHILL, 
Counsel, 
United Friends of Needy and Dis- 
placed People of Yugoslavia, Inc, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TERESA E. DWYER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 29) for the 
relief of Teresa E. Dwyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated to Teresa E. Dwyer, of Las 
Vegas, Nev., the sum of $6,316.52, in full sat- 
isfaction of her claim against the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries, 
loss of personal property, hospital and medi- 
cal expenses, and loss of salary, sustained by 
her as a result of an accident which occurred 
on December 18, 1946, in Manila, Philippine 
Islands, while she was an authorized passen- 
ger in an Air Force jeep being driven on 
official business, by an Air Force civilian em- 
ployee: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a disdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


Z. D. GILMAN CO., INC, 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 350) for 
the relief of the Z. D. Gilman Co., Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
credited to the general fund of the District 
of Columbia, to the Z. D. Gilman Co., Inc., 
of 627 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, I). C., the sum of $2,761.01, in full satis- 
faction of all claims of the said Z. D. Gil- 
man Co., Inc., against the District of Colum- 
bit for the unpaid purchase price of medical 
supplies furnished to Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital of the District of Columbia during 
1944, 1945, and 1946: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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HOWARD LOVELL 


The Clerk called the bill (S 
the relief of Howard Lovell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


1362) for 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Howard Lov- 
ell, of Florence, Colo., the sum of $5,000, in 
full satisfaction of his claim against the 
United States for compensation for infuries 
sustained by him: while fizhting a forest fire 


January 17, 1950 
involving an 


ho remedy 


at Camp Carson, Colo., on 
a. the result of an 
Army truck, and for which 
afforded him under the provisions N 
which authorize suits against the United 
States based on tort claims: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


LEFRANCOIS & CHAMBERLAND, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1417) for 
the relief of Lefrancois & Chamberland, 
Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary cf 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
puy, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lefrancois & 
Chamberland, Inc., of Rutland, Vt., the sum 
of $47.98, in full satisfaction of its claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for damages to such corporation’s automo- 
bile which resulted from being struck by a 
Government truck on March 24, 1948, in 
Rutland, Vt., while such truck was being 
operated by an employee of the Department 
of Agriculture: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARIE LOUISE DEWULF MAQUET 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1442) for 
the relief of Marie Louise Dewulf 
Maquet. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Marie Louise Dewulf Maquet, 202 Avenue 
Charles Woeste, Jette (Province of Brabant), 
Belgium, the sum of $10,000, in full Set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 


accident 


shall be 
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States for the death of her husband, Cap- 
tain Abel Maquet, of the Belgian Air Force, 
as a result of his having been struck by a 
United States Army truck on January 31, 
1946, in Newmarket, England: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table 


REV. THOMAS K. SEWALL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1443) for 
the relief of Rev. Thomas K. Sewall. 

There heing no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Rev. Thomas K. 
Sewall, of Detroit Lakes, Minn., is relieved 
from liability for repayment to the United 
States of the sum of $379.76, representing the 
salary paid him as an employee of the Census 
Bureau for 31 days during the taking of the 
1950 population census while he was receiv- 
ing retired pay as a commissioned officer in 
the Armed Forces. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Rev. Thomas K. Sewall, 
the sum of $89.40, in full satisfaction of his 
claim against the United States for (1) 20 
hours of annual leave accrued while working 
as an emplcyee of the Census Bureau during 
the taking of the 1950 population census, 
amounting to $29.80 and (2) salary which he 
would have received as an employee of the 
Census Bureau from April 17, 1950, to April 
21, 1950, had he not been receiving retired 
pay as a commissioned officer in the Armed 
Forces, amounting to $59.60. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST 
AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1672) 
for the relief of Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $69,735, to Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association, of 
San Francisco, Calif., in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States on ac- 
count of moneys loaned by it to San Jose 
Manufacturers, Inc., San Jose, Calif., in con- 
nection with the last-mentioned corpora- 
tion's contract No. W-883—Ord.—2564 with 
the United States of America for the manu- 
facture of 98 gun carriages, howitzer 105- 
millimeter M2, which were actually manu- 
factured and delivered to the War Depart- 
ment and accepted by it in accordance with 
said contract as modified by agreement be- 
tween the contracting parties. Such sum 
represents the actual loss which claimant 
suffered after all of the assets of San Jose 
Manufacturers, Inc., which was wholly 
financed by claimant, were liquidated and 
applied on its obligations to the claimant 
on account of regulation V loans without 
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which the said contractor would have been 
unable to undertake and perform the con- 
tract: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$69,735” and in- 
sert ‘$20,403.65.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAMES A. VINES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2444) 
for the relief of James A. Vines. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $118.68, to 
James A. Vines, apart-rent 8, 909 Locust 
Street, Knoxville, Tenn. The payment of 
such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States arising out 
of the fact that said James A. Vines, while 
acting as cashier of the War Assets Adminis- 
tration Customer Service Center, 123 Poplar 
Street, Charlotte, N. C., accepted the checks 
of one R. A. Murray, the one in the amount 
of $93 dated January 31, 1947, the other in 
the amount of $25.68 dated February 6, 1947, 
in payment f properties purchased by said 
Murray from the War Assets Administration 
and which said checks were not in due course 
deposited by the said James A. Vines due to 
circumstances over which said James A. Vines 
was not responsible and which said checks 
were charged against the salary of said James 
A. Vines and deducted from the amount due 
him for his services as such cashier: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated by this’ act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 34 favoring the suspension 
of deportation of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation 
in the case of each alien hereinafter named, 
in which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-4828658, Barclay, Harry Louis or Samuel 
Barclay, formerly Harry Louis Fredman, 
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A-5233113, Barclay, Lily or Lily Fredman 
or Leah Lily Barclay. 

A-5398969, Barclay, Virginia Esther or 
Esther Virginia Barclay or Esther Virginia 
Fredman. 

A-6843506, Baum, Gizella (nee Gizella 
Jakabovits or Jakabovitz). 

A-2292547, Chang, Chsi Chu. 

A-6848605, Chang, Ko Nan. 

A-6847892, Chang, Emily C. C. Chen (nee 
Chen). 

A-6857745, Cipresso, Salvatore. 

A-1641711, Dario, Tomaso Genero alias 
Thomas Jerry Dario or Tomaso G. Dorio cr 
Thomas Genero Dareo. 

A-4151075, Doria, Salvatore. 

A-6197800, Enomoto, Taketaro. 

A-7358981, Feliciano, Roswitha Anna. 

A-7750394, Fountain, Eric Arthur. 

A-7351116, Franklin, Rose Marie. 

A-7351115, Franklin, Rene. 

A-4685496, Galdi, Anns (nee Maddaloni). 

A-7356368, Gazzola, Lodovico or Nick or 
Nico Gazzola. 

A-1520684, 
nandes. 

A-5999281, Groshans, Anna (Anna Lola) 
(nee Schmidt) (Schmitt or Anna Schmidt 
de Kardos or Anna Binder or Charlotte 
Leiter) 

A-3171177, Guseloff, Asen or Asen Gusel. 

A-7197984, Guzman, Marta or Martha. 

A-1795886, Handas, Constantinos Leonidas 
or Gus Handas or Constantinos Hantas or 
Costas Leonidas Handas or Costas Handas 
or Gus Leonidas Handas. 

A-7199031, Hernandez-Vera, Ramon. 

A-5029822, Heron, Owen Leonard. 

A-5356280, Hisayama, Yoshiro. 

A-4010890, Hhonicich, Nick Anthony or 
Nicola Hroncich. 

A-7363567, Kilian, Karin Evelyn. 

A-4499146, Koch, Joseph or John Monte, 

A-3390092, Lee, Shee Kwan. 

A-7264236, Lemos-Saldana, Margarito. 

A-7034609, Leonor, Alicia Elena. 

A-7028557, Leonor, Ana Isabel Melida Luli- 


Gonsalves, Christiano Fer- 


sa. 
A-4992202, Lin, Che-Fun or Che-Fun Lum, 
alias Stanley Che-Fun Lin alias Lum Chi 
Fun or Chi Fun Lum. 

A-4325764, Ludwig, George. 

A-4198674, Ludwig, Eva. 

A-7059961, Malatek, Renate. 

A-3739789, Marchian, Giuseppe or Joseph 
Stephen Marchian. 

A-4399058, Massas, Abdel Kader. 

A-4920115, Meertens, Peter Jacob. 

A-3999061, Morizawa, Teruo or Harry Mo- 
rizawa. 

A-6972087, Mortti, Fanny Sofia or Fanny 
Sofia Kailama. 

A-7240194, Navarrete, Narciso or Narciso 
Navarrete-Zapata. 

A-5966623, Nishioka, Aiko or Aiko Fukuchi 
or Aiko Yoshida Fukuchi or alias Aiko Ku- 
magai or Alice Aiko Yoshida or Alice Aiko 
Fukuchi. 

A-7476335, Noroyan, Ardavast. 

A-6409626, Ortiz-Ayala, Salvador. 

A-4099850, Panorgios, Vasilios or Vasilios 
Nick Panorgios or Vasilios Nicolosee Panor- 
gios or Billy Panorgios or Vasilios Nicolosee 
or Billy Panogios. 

A-6528279, Phillips, Sita Teresa or Teresa 
Sita Phillips. 

A-7362999, Pivirotto Giovanna. 

A-3641028, Romeo, Giuseppe or Joseph. 

A-3586643, Salomon, Rudolf Julius. 

A-4485793, Schellenkens, Wilhelmina (nee 
Kunze). 

A-4310316, Schneider, John or Johan. 

A-4419878, Schneider, Elizabeth 
Schmalz). 

A-3625373, Schummer, Rachel (nee Har- 
ris). 

A-6855798, Shee, Yau Woo or Mrs, Yau- 
chang Foo or Yau Woo Wan Yu. 

A-7051312, Simon, Jean Claude. 

A-6612674, Simpson, Merle Jean. 


(nee 








ae 
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A-3901179, Spiros, Emanuel or Emanuel 
Costas Spiros. 

A-6483079, Spitzer, Bela. 

A-7416004, Stein, Judith (nee Judit Loff- 
ler). 

A-1558544, Stravelakis, Nicholas or Nick or 
Nicolaos Panagiotis Stravelakis. 

A-6611003, Struth, Aileen Emily or Aileen 
Emily Scott Plunkett. 

A-6199583, Thomas, Antonia Eunecia 
Benito. 

A-6965417, Thomas, Marjorie Mona (nee 
Shortland). 

A-7127546, Tom, Sam Lee or Tham Cham. 

A-4640409, Uyeno, Giyu or Yoshio Uieno 
or Joe Uyero (or Ueno). 

A-5461127, Yamakishi, Masui Shirichi or 
Ben Yamakishi. 

A-2994830, Yuzuki, Katsuto or Sadao 
Yuzuki. 

A-5545794, Adamovich, Samuel or Samuel 
Adamovic. 

A-5834216, Aleksovich, Stoian or Steve Alex 
or Stoyan Trifunovich. 

A-6897669, Allen, Sonja Mildred Christel 
Natacha (nee FPuhrmann). 

A-7647958, Ashman, Gertrude Ione (nee 
Hunt). 

A-5367284, Bellinson, Lillian or Keller (nee 
Galica). 

A-7759521, Benezra, Elias. 

A-724974, Bentley, Peter or Peter Kapic. 

A-4651822, Berger, Seloma (Solomon) or 
Aleph Sol Berger or Sol Berger. 

A-6079543, Browne, Nancy Angelina or 
Nancy Henry Browne. 

A-6079548, Browne, Robert Henry. 

A-6079550, Browne, Jean Marie. 

A-6079553, Browne, William Henry Browne, 
dr. 

A-5345849, Burstien, Pauline or Pauline 
Westler. 

A-6080949, Cammack, Antonia Nolasco nee 
Antonia Nolasco Estroro formerly Corales. 

A-4699162, Capra, Pietro or Peter Capra. 

A-4399802, Duncan, Alice Isabel (nee 
Wilson). 

A-5963167, Evans, Wilfred Eric or Wilkie 
Evans. 

A-4762161, Fernandez, Adriano or Andriano 
or Andrew Fernandes Toni or Tony or An- 
tonio Gomes or Andriano Amorin or Amron 
Fernandez. 

A-6873340, Godoy, Juana Dolores or Juana 
Dolores Guerrero. 

A-4915738, Griin, Jakovle or Jacob Green. 

A-7890876, Hahalis, Stamatis George. 

A-6880795, Hanck, Doreen Isabel (nee 
Dorreen Isabel Adam). 

A-2010137, Hoshijima, Kikuko (nee Mori- 
moto). 

A-5484193, Katz, Bertha. 

A-6514872, Kehnemuyi, Muzaffer. 

A-6358004, Kessenides, Tavita or Tavitha 
Kessindis (nee Pavlidou). 

A-5121511, Kiesewald, August or August 
Frederick Kiesewald. 

A-7180825, Klein, Rainer Ewald. 

A-4863171, Konokawa, Asae. 

A-6172744, Koumpas, Marika or Marica (nee 
Marica Gallos). 

A-6236702, Kushin, Jean (nee Monson). 

A-5404389, Laurenzi, John, 

A-3640989, Lum, Gee Fay. 

A-7197341, Macias, Alejandro Alejandre. 

A-7242614, Malagon, Olga Rofckamp or 
Olga Rofckamp Riegwennoff. 

A-7240506, Troncoso-Martinez, Magdalena 
or Magdalena Troncoso. 

A-6970084, Men, Lum Kwai (Mon) or Nor- 
man Hong Lee. 

A-4036288, Monteiro, Carolino Taveres. 

A-3797268, Moy, Tsee Jing. 

A-3698086, Moy, Sue Wah. 

A-6453060, Muller, Rosa or Rosa Miller or 
Ruzena Mullerova or Ruzena Weber. 

A-2245105, Nakagawa, Toshihiko or Bin 
Nakagawa, 

A-6799307, Ochoco, Simeon Del Rosario, 

A-5956352, O’Rourke, John. 

A-3915065, Pendergast, Amy or Prender- 
gast. 


A-4073592, Policelli, Dumato Antonio alias 
Donato Palumbo. i 

A-3208302, Ramirez, Apolonio Estrada 
nickname Gene Ramirez. 

A-7675982, Ribas, Juan or Juan Ribas 
Farinas. 

A-7679485, Ribas, Junior, Antonio or An- 
tonio Ribas Farinas or Antonio Ribas Cal- 
deron. 

A-5769630, Sachs, William F. or Wilhelm 
Sack alias Fred Sacks. 

A-6771749, Saryan, Armine (nee Manou- 
kian). 

A-7115235, Schuler, Mary Josephine. 

A-5469051, Seaward, Arthur Denis. 

A-6341603, Slepnikoff, Christine Alice or 
Christine Alice Klitz 

A-6794745, Somay, Suleyman. 

A-6870332, Somra, Kartar Singh. 

A-4090316, Toikacz, Rosa or Rosa Pugatch. 

A-7112639, Trotman, Walter Lambert or 
Rufus Tait or Taitt or Rufus Adolphus Taitt, 

A-7264789, Vasquez, Aurora. 

A-6732401, Veski, Leonhard. 

A-6732402, Veski, Hilda Alice (nee Hum- 
berg). 

A-4855514, Wallus, Maria Flora Vanegas or 
Maria Venegas Clarte. 

A-4515267, Williams, Arthur Victor. 

A-7450296, Williams, Georgette Jeanne. 

A-6169090, Young, Soledad Ruiz. 

A-6169094, Young, John Robert, 

A-2771405, Zung, Ming Kwai Max. 

A-7280025, Zybarth, Ingrid. 

A-5015321, Amann, Jakob or Jacob Amann 
or Jack Amann. 

A-6077507, Ashton, Hilda Olive (nee Tom- 
kins). 

A-4826626, Balla, Hargit (nee Schonber- 
ger) or Margaret or Marget Balla. 

A-7188716, Barker, Harry Paine. 

4-7188717, Barker, Kenneth Arthur. 

A-7188718, Barker, Marry Edgar. 

A-1222188, Bartig, Walter George. 

A-5665545, Bienkowski, Frank Joseph. 

A-6873359, Bouzios, Efstathia Theodore 
(nee Drouzia). 

A-9623979, Corros, Theocharis Andre. 

A-4821853, De Segobia, Juanita Gomez or 
Juana Gomez. 

A-5315619, De Souza, Jose da Rocha. 

A-1525776, Dombrowsky, William. 

A-4809078, Donato, Giuseppe or Joseph 
Donato. 

A-9783230, Dos Santos, Antonio Rodrigues, 

A-65387185, Duncan, George Frederick 
William. 

A~5024915, Ellerman, Helene Elsabe. 

A-6568210, Foseid, Einar Lorang. 

A-6505601, Foseid, Anne Lise (nee Han- 
sen). 

A-6764710, Golfidis, Dimitrios or James 
Golfidis. 

A-1080551, Greenberg, Sigman or Sam 
Greenberg or Sam Green. 

A-5495968, Karttunen, Pola (nee Jurkin). 

A-5396466, Koloijieczyk, Anton or Anton 
Pis. 

A-4955142, Kunisawa, Yaemi Taketa. 

A-6808528, Leckie, Annie (nee Anna 
Adams). 

A-5378992, Lewin, Maria Anna Rieg or 
Mary Rieg or Maria Kellner. 

A-6008182, Lo, Anna Yin-Chu. 

A-5606375, Lopes, Alberto Goncalves. 

A-2551627, Lunzer, Frank or Franz Lunt- 
zer. 

A-7394046, Lumpe, Gertraude Berta. 

A-7392163, Lumpe, Christa Maria. 

A-7457939, Lynn, Grace Chung-Yu. 

A-1867226, Ly-Yuen Ho or Ly Yuen Ho. 

A-7196292, McClean, John Gerald. 

A-4948044, Michalski, Sephanus (or Szcze- 
pan or Szchepan) or Steve Malek. 

A-5547061, Miller, Fanny (Fannie) (nee 
Burstock) (Berstok). 

A-4817498, Monforte, Joaquin Cebamanos 
or Jack C. Monfort. 

A-4616715, Monforte, Francisca Anso Vera 
or Frances Monfort or Francesca Anso Vera. 

A-4698604, Mulzet, John. 

A-4298118, Muscatelli, Vito or Vito Deliso, 


A-4999273, Nakamura, Tadashi. 

A-5424946, Nekat, Emma. 

A-5142722, Perrotta, Antonino. 

A-5142535 Perrotta, Giuseppina or Giu- 
seppa Di Maio. 

A-9836240, Porterior, Crescencio or Cres- 
cencio Porteiro Y Rial 

A-1470595, Pessetto, Anita Gemma. 

A-7203416, Ramondette, Blanca (nee Casas 
Y-Pando) 

A-6668104, Sapountzakis, Themosticles 

A-7203618, Serrato Rodriguez, Jesus or 
Jesus Serrato. 

A-4026346, Spitzwieser, Ferdinand or Fred 

A-4213572, Spitzwieser, Amalia (nee Ai- 
gner). 

A-4817136, Springmann, Dorothea (nee 
Frick). 

A-7274106, Stennett, Beresford. 

AA-3499104, Taiariol, Felix or Felice Tai- 
ariol. 

A-7802691, Tatsumi, Hanaco. 

A-3141636, Vanvuris, Gust Manolis. 

A-6170648, Villanueva, Ana Aituve or Ana 
Altuve Villeneuva (nee Ana Bautista Altuve 
Carrillo). 

A-7137379, Voujoukas, Nicholas George or 
Vougioukas. 

A-6378734, Wang, Broadman Cheng or 
Cheng Want. 

A-6663076, Wang, Mary Dah-Gin Hung or 
Mary Dah-Gin Hung 

A-6504785, Welch, Mary Wong. 

A-6978770, Wesell, Heidemarie Barbara 
formerly Hiedemarie Barbara Lachenmaier. 

A-5127146, Wong, Mon Ben or Wong Ton. 

A-3484705, Kang, Bun Po. 

A-7606671, Kang, Dora (nee Zoen-Kwang 
Hwa). 

A-4199987, Ades, Farida (nee Esses). 

A-7140360, Alaniz-Cervantes, Olivia. 

A-5471138, Avakian, Hagop or Jack Avakian 
or Jack Jacobian. 

A-5629276, Bandriak, John. 

A-7137904, Batista, Carlo. 

A-6613072, Bedrylo, Wladyslaw. 

A-6306476, Bello, Elsa Altagracia (nee 
Dominguez) . 

A-7133036, Berry, Christel Erna (nee 
Christel Erna Mattke). 

A-7022485, Biggar, Sterling Russel or Ster!- 
ing Russel Brown. 

A-7955663, Brandon, Dora, formerly Dora 
Bounatian. 

A-1854085, Bowen, McAulay or Bowen Mc- 
Aulay. 

A-6985335, Bruneau, Marie Therese Mona 
Alice Hoogstraten. 

A-7119160, Busetti, Simone Canton (nee 
Canton). 

A-5571043, Caldarola, Maria Angelina 
Dinardo. 

A-6794834, Cardelli, Aldo Bruno. 

A-9764820, Carmichael, Adolphus Stan- 
diford or John Charles or John Richardson 
Charles. 

A-5882683, Carmosin, Eric Otto Albert. 

A-3409250, Chan, Chun Fai or Paul Chun- 
Fai Chan or Paul Chan. 

A-5450305, Chang, Sunru or Sun Ru Chang 
or Mrs. Jack T. Chao. 

A-6513590, Coumantaros, George Poly- 
chronis. 

A-4230984, Cozzarin, Emelia. 

A-7081477, Delahaye, Eric St. Anthony 
Livingston or George H. Williams or John 
H. Ainsley. 

A-7350992, De Molina, Isabel Marrufo. 

A-7125347, Dovalis, Evelyn or Eftichia Kon- 
stantinos Kyriakopolous Dovalis. 

A-7249029, Elliott, Pauline Inge. 

A-7173007, Engstrom, Reuben Walfred. 

A-7140632, Eubanks, Michael Milton for- 
merly Cadd. 

A-5058166, Folz, Anna Marie (nee Anna 
Marie Muth). 

A-6618067, Fuentes-Vallejo, Manuel. 

A-7886714, Gaeta-Perez, Jesus 

A-7117920, Gouke, Etheline or Etheline 
Grant. 

A-5123965, Greenberg, Ida. 
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A-5614658, Guerricaechaverria, Nicholas or 
Nicholas Guerrcaechevarria or Nick Echevar- 
ria. 

A-6361051, Haines, Mignon Christine. 

A-1562641, Hayashi, Masao or Masao Fran- 
cis Hayashi or Paul Hayashi. 

A-7188375, Jung, Chee Ping or Jung You. 

A-5618249, Kahn, Warris. 

A-3743579, Kanzaki, Shigeo or Shigwo Kon- 
zaki or Shigews Konzaki. 

A-5878142, Kmicik, Bronislaw. 

A-5448366, Kodani, Fumi (nee Asazuma). 

A-4384367, Kozlowich, Andrew Boris or 
Andrew Bris Kozlowich or Andrew Kozlowick 
alias Henry Boris Kozlowski. 

A-5568820, Kropik, John. 

A-4633123, Kropik, Anne (nee Wickie). 

A-4855966, Kubota, Ryochei or Riyohei Ku- 
bota. 

A-7366932, Landis, Mary Ann (nee Camp- 
bell). 

A-2158807, Lavey, Ira Francis. 

A-6432134, Layton, Carrie Marie. 

A-1506131, Lozano, Emilio Flores. 

A-7126177, Machis, Nancy Amy (nee Gal- 
vin). 

A-~-7137730, Martinez, Lucrecio, 

A-7286255, Martinez, Pablo. 

A-7096161, Masters, John. 

A-6685210, Mata-Villegas, David. 

A-7934359, Merder, Ara Serkiz. 

A-7139568, Metzger, Lina (nee Lina Guen- 
ther). 

A-9616°77, Molina, Guillermo or Guillermo 
Lazaro Antonio Ramon Molina y Galan, 

A-7350991, Molina-Rivas, Antonio. 

A-4967947, Mosisch, Walter William. 

A-5573980, Moustakas, Iean Leonidas or 
John Mustakas. 

A-7131017, Niapas, Demetrios Nickolaos or 
James N. Niapas. 

A-9670771, Nilsen, Karsten Martin. 

A-4774990, Nishimura, Hisayoshi 
Heikicki Masa. 

A-4959036, Nishimura, Mitsuru or Frank 
M. Nishimura. 

A-7014143, Palka, Mary or Marja (nee Zaetz 
or Zajac). 

A-2307139, Pantelas, Kostas Manolis or Gus 
Pantelas 

A-6352418, Papavassilliou, George Christos. 

A-6441371, Pena, Vilmo Garcia. 

A-6268905, Penniston, Chunchi Nying or 
Nying Chun Chi. 

A-1484192, Pessetto, Domenico Emilio. 

A-1645625, Pessetto, Eliza (or Elizabeth) 
(nee Morosini). 

A-3814843, Petrou, Theofanis or Theofanis 
Petron or Thero Petron. 

A-6343135, Pordes, Paul or Paul Pordes 
Groshler. 

A-7280069, Ramsey, Rudolph Leofrice. 

A-7188169, Randall, Laura Bell (mee Mc- 
Donald). 

A-7795656, Ravelo, Fernando Augusto or 
Fernando Augusto Ravelo y Franco. 

A-7203619, Rivera, Salvador or Salvador 
Terrazas. 

A-5568043, Robinson, Benjamin Augustus. 

A-1553113, Russo, Dolland Alice (nee Ther- 
riault). 

A-6238479, Sanchez, Roberto or Roberto 
Sanchez-Aguirre. 

A-6089788, Schell, 
Anna Bubryak). 

A-5625284, Schulzek, Frederick William or 
George Willig. 

A-4099189, Shizuko, 
Shizuko. 

A-7299343, Shofelinov, Alexander Dimitrov 
or Alexander Dimitrof Chofelinov. 

A-7203559, Skinits, Chrisostomos, 

A-5152147, Sou, Yee Wing. 

A-5808715, Stipano~, Dragutin Emil or 
Charles Papin. 

A-7240158, Stoehr, Richard Emil Walther 
or Richard Emil Walther Stohr. 

A-7203119, Telfer, Joanne. 

A-7203575, Telfer, Junior, Charles Wilson. 

A-7112572, Torres, Hector Justino or Hector 
Justino Torres y Rodriguez. 


alias 


Anna Bubryak (nee 


Otero or Hirasawa 
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A-2131966, Touloumbas, Nickolas or Nico- 
las Touloumbas alias Nickolas Chelis or 
Nickolas Vagelis or Nicolas Mavri Tou- 
loumbas. 

A-6924758, Vandenbergh, Jacob. 

A-6339069, Vandenbergh, Ellen Alice (nee 
Elias). 

A-5707014, Vera, Marcial Asebes or Bera. 

A-7249863, Viliar de Torres, Maria Reyes De. 

A-7249864, Torres, Jose. 

A-7704339, Wachsmuth, Berta (nee Wun- 
ner). 

A-7390748, Watson, Vincent. 

A-6760385, Wesselink, Leonard or Robert 
Wesley. 


A-5180738, Wicker, Jack or Jankiel 
Wichnes. 
A-983672., Wiitainoja, Urho Ruben or 


George Erickson. 

A-7134530, Wood, Anne Fernande or Anne 
Fernande Payot Meyer. 

A-7138114, Woods, Edward Andrew or Ed- 
ward Andreas Woods or Edward Woods or 
Charles Woods or Ed Woods. 

A-3603217, Yung, Chiu Ging or Chiu 
Sheung Ming or Herbert Chew. 

A-3066328, Chiu, Lee Gam Yoke or Lee Gam 
Yoke. 

A-1474387, Yutaka, Yeisai or Jack Yutaka 
or Kesai Toyo. 

A-6073384, Zapien-Reynosa, Conrado, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 11, line 11, strike out the registra- 


tion number and name. 
Page 13, strike out all of line 13. 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: On 


page 8, line 22, strike out the name and 
registration number. 


were 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DR. LORNA WAN-HSI FENG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 526) for 
the relief of Dr. Lorna Wan-Hsi Feng. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Lorna Wan-Hsi Feng shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one numer from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WON THEW HOR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 885) for 
the relief of Wong Thew Hor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the provisions of section 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, pertaining to unmarried children 
under 21 years of age of a citizen of the 
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United States, shall be held to be applicable 
to Wong Thew Hor, minor child of Wong 
Chung Gong, a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


K. C. BE ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1105) for 
the relief of K. C. Be, Swannio Be, Wie 
Go Be, Wie Hwa Be, Wie Bhing Be, and 
Swie Tien Be. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
K. C. Be, Swannio Be, Wie Go Be, Wie Hwa 
Be, Wie Bhing Be, and Swie Tien Be shall 
be held and considered to have been lawtully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment f this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees and head taxes. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to each such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct six numbers from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bil’ was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a mc:ion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NICHOLAS GEORGE STRANGAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 688) 
for the relief of Nicholas George 
Strangas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute an 
identical Senate bill, S. 236, for the relief 
of Nicholas George Strangas, in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration «nd naturalization laws, 
Nicholas George Strangas shall be held and 
consid_red to have Leen lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
froper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill were laid on the table. 


SISTER MARTA DERUBERTIS ET AL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 804) 
for the relief of Sisters Maria DeRuber- 
tis, Agnese Cerina, Marianna Bonifacio, 
Dina Bonini, and Edvige Gasparini. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, Sisters Maria DeRubertis, Agnese Ce- 
rina, Marianna Bonifacio, Dina Bonini, and 
Edvige Gasparini, who were admitted to the 
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United States on temporary visas, shall be 
deemed to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the dates of their last entries, on payment 
of the required fees and head taxes. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is authorized 
and directed to instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct five numbers from 
the nonpreference category of the first 
available quotas for nationals of Italy. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
for the purposes of the immigration and 
naturalization laws, Sisters Maria DeRuber- 
tis, Agnese Cerina, Marianna Bonifacio, Dina 
Bonini, and Edvige Gasparini shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fees 
and head taxes. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control Officer to 
deduct five numbers from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. MIROSLAV KUDRAT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1252) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Miroslav 
Kudrat. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the At- 
torney General be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Miroslav Kudrat, presently residing at 
502 Greenlawn Drive, Hyattsville, Md., upon 
payment by them of the required visa fee 
and head tax. 

Sec. 2. Upon enactment of this act the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct two numbers 
from the quota for Czechoslovakia of the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Mr. and Mrs. Miro- 
slav Kudrat shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon the 
payment of the required visa fees and head 
taxes. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
two numbers from the number of displaced 
persons who shall be granted the status of 
permanent residence pursuant to section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended 
(62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
1953).” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 
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amendment was 


amendment was 


ARTHUR KOESTLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1564) 
for the relief of Arthur Koestler. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute an 
identical Senate bill (S. 6. _) for the re- 
lief of Arthur Koestler, in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Arthur Koestler shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill were laid on the table. 


FIVE SISTERS OF THE FRANCISCAN 
MISSIONARIES OF MARY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3965) 
for the relief of five sisters of the Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries of Mary. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sister Maria Illuminada (Victoria Pinto), 
Sister Maria Prisciliana (Francisca Setuain y 
Elizagaray), Sister Maria Felisa Nieves 
(Francisco Arana Garcia), Sister Maria 
Eutinia (Petra Lapena), and Sister Maria 
Amalia Sofia (Maria Fontana y Colomina) 
shall be neld and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct five numbers from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NADINE CAROL HESLIP 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4463) 
to effect the entry of a minor child 
adopted by a citizen of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Christa Milena Arnold, named after adop- 
tion Nadine Carol Heslip, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien of 
Sgt. Walter A. Heslip, United States Air 
Force, a citizen of the United States, and his 
wife Patricia Thomas Heslip, a subject of 
Great Britain permanently resident in the 
United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Nadine Carol 
Heslip.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ZORA NOVACEK ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1265) 
for the relief of Zcra Novacek, Daniela 
Novacek, and Frantisek Novacek. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Zora Novacek, Da- 
niela Novacek, and Frantisek Novacek, as of 
January 7, 1950, the date of their actual 
entry into the United States, upon the pay- 
ment by them of a visa fee of $10 and a head 
tax of $8 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct three num- 
bers from the quota for Czechoslovakia of 
the first year that such quota number is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That for 
the purposes of the immigration and nat- 
uralization laws, Zora Novacek, Daniela No- 
vacek, and Frantisek Novacek shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon the payment of the required 
visa fees and head taxes. Upon the grant- 
ing of permanent residence to such aliens 
as provided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct three numbers from the 
number of displaced persons who shall be 
granted the status of permanent residence 
pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 
219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953).” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 


reconsider was laid on the table. 
LUIGI MORELLI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1831) 
to admit Luigi Morelli to the United 
States for permanent residence. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the eleventh category of section 3 of the act 
of February 5, 1917, Luigi Morelli, of Via 
Curcio numbered 22, Palazzolo Acreide, 
Province of Siracusa, Italy, the husband of 
Mrs. Paolina Morelli, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is other- 
wise admissible under immigration laws. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the eleventh 
ex.tegory of section 3 of the Immigration Act 
of February 5, 1917, as amended (8 U. S. C. 
136e), insofar as concerns any act or acts 
of Luigi Morelli, of which the Department 
of State or the Department of Justice have 
notice at the time of the enactment of this 
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act, the said Luigi Morelli may be admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if he is not found otherwise inadmis- 
s.ble under the provisions of the immigra- 
tion laws.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHIKAKO SHISHIKURA KAWATA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1911) 
for the relief of Chikako Shishikura 
Kawata. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follow: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, which exclude from 
admission to the United States aliens who 
are ineligible to citizenship, sh. ll not here- 
after apply to Mrs. Chikako Shishikura Ka- 
wata, the wife of Henry S. Kawata, a citizen 
of the United States and an honorably dis- 
charged veteran of World War II. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That the 
provisions of the immigration laws relating 
to the exclusion of aliens inadmissible be- 
cause of race shall not hereafter apply to 
Chikako Shishikura, the Japanese fiancée of 
Henry S. Kawata, an honorably discharged 
veteran of World War II and a United States 
citizen, and that the said Chikako Shishi- 
kura shall be eligible fcr a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the administra- 
tive authorities find that the said Chikako 
Shishikura is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Henry S. Kawata, and that she 
is found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named parties does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry of 
the said Chikako Shishikura, she shall be 
required to depart from the United States, 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 19 and 20 of the Immigration Act of 
1917, as amended (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 
and 156). In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named parties shall oc- 
cur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Chikako Shishikura, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Chikako Shishikura as of the date 
of the payment by her of the required visa 
fee and head tax.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Chikako Shishi- 
kura.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JEAN PLEWNIAK AND ANNA PIOTROWSKA 
PLEWNIAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2307) 
for the relief of Jean (John) Plewniak 
and Anna Piotrowska Plewniak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Jean (John) 
Plewniak and Anna Piotrowska Plewniak, 
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upon payment of the required head tax, be 
considered, for the purposes of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence on July 1, 1949. Upon 
enactment of this act the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct two numbers from the Polish quota 
of the first year that the same Polish quota 
is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
elause and insert the following: “That, for 
the purposes of the immigration and natu- 
ralization laws, Jean (John) Plewniak and 
Anna Piotrowska Plewniak shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fees 
and head taxes. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct two numbers from the number of 
displaced persons who shall be granted the 
status of permanent residence pursuant to 
section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
U. S. C. App. 1953) .” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIA ROSA BARDALES ARIAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2503) 
for the relief of Maria Rosa Bardales 
Arias. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the Attorney General be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of Maria Rosa Bardales Arias as of 
September 6, 1947, at San Antonio, Tex., the 
date and place she entered the United States, 
Upon the enactment of this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the Spanish quota for the first year that the 
Spanish quota is hereafter available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That, for 
the purposes of the immigration and natu- 
ralization laws, Maria Rosa Bardales Arias 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
officer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CARL WEITLANNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2505) 
for the relief of Carl Weitlanner. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the naturalization and immigra- 
tion laws, section 307 (a) (1) of the National- 
ity Act of 1940, shall not apply to Carl Weit- 
lanner; that for the purpose of his naturali- 
zation, he shall be held and considered to 
have entered the United States for perma- 
nent residence on May 28, 1940, at the port 
of New York, N. Y. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, after “1940” and insert “as 
amended” and at the end of the line strike 
out the word “that” and strike out lines 6 
to 9 inclusive. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. GIULIA DI GAETANO COCCIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2621) 
for the relief of Mrs. Giulia Di Gaetano 
Coccia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Mrs. Giulia Di Gaetano Coccia may 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if she is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NISON MILLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3504) 
for the relief of Nison Miller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 3 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1917, as amended, which exclude 
persons afflicted with tuberculosis, Nison 
Miller shall be held to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of May 15, 1949, at the port of 
Boston. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That, for 
the purposes of the immigration and natu- 
ralization laws, Nison Miller shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CECIL LENNOX ELLIOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3772) 
for the relief of Cecil Lennox Elliott. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 1282, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill 


amendment was 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration and naturali- 
zation laws, Cecil Lennox Elliott shall not 
be held to have lost United States citizen- 
ship under any of the provisions of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940 providing for loss of 
citizenship through continuous residence in 
a foreign state. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider and a similar 
House bill (H. R. 3772) were laid on the 
table. 


ERIC ADOLF LENZE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3773) 
for the relief of Eric Adolf Lenze. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 1281, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Eric Adolf Lenze shall not be held 
to have lost United States citizenship under 
any of the provisions of the Nationality Act 
of 1940 providing for loss of citizenship 
through continuous residence in a foreign 
state. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 3773) was 
laid on the table. 


RAFAEL ALEMANY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4121) 
for the relief of Rafael Alemany. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Rafael Alemany shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. DORIS ELLEN YOUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4127) 
for the relief of Mrs. Doris Ellen Young, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eighth category of sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
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amended, Mrs. Doris Ellen Young may be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELIZABETH JEAN CLARKE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 543) for 
the relief of Elizabeth Jean Clarke. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follovs: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, Elizabeth Jean 
Clarke shall be considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Brigadier General and 
Mrs. Bruce C. Clarke, citizens of the United 
States 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


KIYOKO AND CHIYIKO ISHIGO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 581) for 
the relief of Kiyoko and Chiyiko Ishigo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, Kiyoko and 
Chiyiko Ishigo, the minor children of Harue 
Louise Ishigo, a United States citizen, may 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if they are otherwise admissi- 
ble under the provisions of the immigration 
laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SHIZU FUJII AND HER SON SUENORI 
FUJII 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 585) for 
the relief of Shizu Fujii and her son, 
Suenori Fujii. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, Shizu 
Fujii and her son, Suenori Fujii, the mother 
and brother, respectively, of United States cit- 
izens, may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if they are found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DORA JENNY WAGNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 700) 
for the relief of Dora Jenny Wagner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Dora Jenny Wag- 
ner, who arrived at the port of New York, 
N. Y., May 18, 1949, under a visitor's visa, 
shall, upon the payment of the required 
head tax, be considered, for the purposes of 
immigration and naturalization laws, to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States. Upon the enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota control officer to deduct one number 
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from the German quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purposes of the 
immigration and naturalization laws, Dora 
Jenny Wagner shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available.” 


officer to 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANZ GEYLING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1413) 
for the relief of Franz Geyling. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of Franz Geyling as of 
April 7, 1947, the date on which he lawfully 
entered the United States, if he is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of the immigration laws. Upon the enact- 
ment of this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the immigration 
quota for Austria of the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the 


enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purposes of the 
immigration and naturalization laws, Franz 
Geyling shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DAVID LEE HARRIGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1463) 
for the relief of David Lee Harrigan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any provision of law excluding from admis- 
tion to the United States persons of races 
ineligible to citizenship, the alien Seiichi 
Sugiura, known also as Valarianus Sugiura 
and now known as David Lee Harrigan, a 
minor half Japanese child under the care of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Y. Harrigan, both citi- 
zens of the United States residing tempo- 
rarily in Japan, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born child of the 
said Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Y. Harrigan. 


amendment was 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purposes of sec- 
tions 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 
1924. as amended, the minor child, David 
Lee Harrigan, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Y. Harrigan, citizens of 
the United States. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 13 (c) of the said act, 
the said David Lee Harrigan may be admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of th: immigration 
laws.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid cn the table, 

MATTHEW TERRY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2165) 
for the relief of Matthew Terry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1921, as 
amended, shall not apply to Matthew Terry, 
minor half-Japanese child in the care of 
Set. Jack E. Terry (a member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States now serving in 
Korea) and Mrs. Carolyn E. Terry, citizens 
of the United States. For the purposes of 
sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, the said Matthew Terry 
shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of the said Sgt. 
Jack E. Terry and Mrs. Carolyn E. Terry. 


amendment was 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


SIDNEY YOUNG HUGHES 


Mr. GRAHAM submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
1103) for the relief of Sidney Young 
Hughes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I made the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 147] 


Brehm 
Buckley 
Burton 
Busbey 
Cannon 
Carnahan 
Case 

Celler 
Chatham 
Chelf 

Cole, Kans. 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Curtis, Mo, 
Dague 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dingell 


Abernethy 
Allen, Ill. 
Allen, La. 
Armstrong 
Bailey 
Baker 
Bakewell 
Barden 
Baring 
Bates, Ky. 
Battle 
Beall 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Boggs, Del, 
Boggs, La. 
Bonner 
Bosone 
Bow 

Breen 


Dollinger 
Donohue 
Donovan 
Durham 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Engle 
Fallon 
Fellows 
Fernandez 
Fine 
Frazier 
Gathings 
George 
Gordon 
Gore 
Grant 
Gregory 


Gwinn 
Hagen 
Hand 
Hébert 
Hess 
Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Hope 
Horan 
Irving 
James 
Jenison 
Johnson 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, 
Hamilton C, 
Kearney 
Kee 
Kennedy 
Kersten, Wis, 
K'ein 
Kluczynski 
Lesinski 
McDonough 
McGrath 
McGregor 
McKinnon 
Mack, Ml. 
Mack, Wash, 
Magee 


Miller, Calif, 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moulder 
Murdock 
Murphy 


Murray, Tenn. 


Murray, Wis. 
O'Hara 
Passman 
Perkins 
Poulson 
Powell 
Price 
Prouty 
Quinn 
Rabaut 
Radwan 
Rankin 
Rees, Kans. 
Riehlman 
Sabath 
Sadlak 
St. George 
Sevylor 
Scott, 
Hardie 
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Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scudder 
Shelley 
Short 
Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Miss. 
Spence 
Stanley 
Sutton 
Taber 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Vail 
Watts 
Welch 
Werdel 
Wheeler 
Whitaker 
Whitten 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Williams, Miss. 
Willis 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wood, Ga 
Woodruff 
Yates 
Yorty 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 285 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1952 


Mr.GARY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 3282) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments and funds 
available for the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE ReEPoRT (H. Rept. No. 789) 
The committee of conference on the disa- 


greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 3282) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments and 
funds available for the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 4, 7, 9, 20, 24, 25, 27, 31 
and 33. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 10, 15, 18, 29, 30, 32 and 36, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,446,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,925,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 5: That the Houre 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said arend- 
ment insert “$11,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$50,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$20,600,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,050,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to tie amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$37,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$253,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,250,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$4,600,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amen‘- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$15,350,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 
“purchase of not to exceed ten passenger 
motor vehicles;"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,850,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$20,300,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,850,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In line 6 of said amendment, after the word 
“whose” insert the following: “primary”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 13 and 34. 

J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
OrTo E. PASSMAN, 
ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
BEN F. JAMEs, 
EARL WILSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


HarRLey M. KILcore, 

BurNET R. MAYBANK, 

JoHN L. McCLELLAN, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

Outn D. JOHNSTON, 

ZALEs N. ECTON, 

STYLEs BRIDGES, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3282) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments and funds available for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 5 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Amendment No. 1, relating to the Office 
of the Secretary: Appropriates $2,446,000 for 
salaries and expenses instead of $2,400,000 as 
proposed by the House and $2,565,278 as 
proposed by the Senate 

Amendment No. 2, relating to the Office of 
the Secretary: Strikes out the Senate pro- 
posal to limit the amount for personal serv- 
ices, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 3, relating to the Bureau 
of Accounts: Appropriates $1,925,000 for sal- 
aries and expenses instead of $1,850,000 as 
proposed by the House and $2,050,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4, relating to the Bureau 
of Accounts: Restores language as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 5, relating to the Division 
of Disbursement: Appropriates $11,500,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $11,050,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $11,775,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6, relating to the Bureau 
of the Public Debt: Appropriates $50,000,000 
for administering the public debt instead of 
$49,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$51,993,704 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7, relating to the Bureau 
of the Public Debt: Strikes out the Senate 
proposal to limit the amount for personal 
services, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 8, relating to the Office of 
the Treasurer: Appropriates $20,600,000 for 
salaries and expenses instead of $20,500,000 
as proposed by the House and $20,868,165 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9, relating to the Office of 
the Treasurer: Strikes out the Senate pro- 
posal to limit the amount for personal serv- 
ices, as proposed by the House. 
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Amendment No. 10, relating to Contingent 
Expenses, Public Moneys: Appropriates $500,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$475,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 11, relating to the Bureau 
of Customs: Limits to $1,050,000 the amount 
that can be spent for personal services in 
the District of Columbia instead of $1,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $1,086,930 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12, relating to the Bureau 
of Customs: Appropriates $37,500,000 for sal- 
aries and expenses instead of $36,825,000 as 
proposed by the House and $37,949,700 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13, relating to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment No. 14, relating to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue: Appropriates $253,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$252,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$255,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15, relating to the Bureau 
of Narcotics: Appropriates $2,100,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $2,025,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 16, relating to the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing: Appropriates 
$3,250,000 for working capital instead of 
$3,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 17, relating to the Secret 
Service Division: Appropriates $2,500,000 for 
salaries and expenses instead of $2,475,000 as 
proposed by the House and $2,550,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 18, relating to the Guard 
Force: Appropriates $450,000 for salaries and 
expenses as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $400,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 19, relating to the Bureau 
of the Mint: Appropriates $4,600,000 for sal- 
aries and expenses instead of $4,300,000 as 
proposed by the House and $4,965,800 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 20, relating to the Bureau 
of the Mint: Strikes out the Senate proposal 
to limit the amount for personal services, 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 21, relating to the Coast 
Guard: Appropriates $15,350,000 for Acqui- 
sition, Construction, and Improvements in- 
stead of $15,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $15,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 22, relating to Reserve 
Training of the Coast Guard: Provides for 
the purchase of ten passenger motor vehicles 
instead of eleven as proposed by the House 
and none as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 23, relating to Reserve 
Training of the Coast Guard: Appropriates 
$1,850,000 instead of $2,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $1,500,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 24, relating to general 
provisions: Strikes out the Senate proposal 

to reduce the amounts for personal services 
in certain bureaus and divisions of the 
Treasury Department, as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 25: Retains section num- 
ber, as proposed by the House. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Amendment No. 26, relating to General 
Administration: Appropriates $20,300,000 in- 
stead of $20,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $20,623,697 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27, relating to General 
Administration: Strikes out the Senate pro- 
posal to limit the amount for personal serv- 
ices, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 28, relating to Postal Oper- 
ations: Appropriates $1,850,000,000 instead of 
$1,845,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$1,852,100,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 29 and 30, relating to 
Transportation of Mails: Limits payments for 
current and prior fiscal years to settlements 
with foreign countries for handling of mail 
as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 31, relating to Transpor- 
tation of Mails: Appropriates $465,000,000 as 
proposed ‘y the House instead of $450,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. i 

Amendment No. 32, relating to general 
provisions: Strikes out House language au- 
thorizing sale of maps as proposed by the 
Senate. This authority has been enacted 
into permanent law since the accompanying 
bill passed the House 

Amendment No. 33, relating to annual 
leave of postal employees: Strikes out the 
Senate proposal to change the annual leave 
of postal employees, as proposed by the 
House. This action is taken inasmuch as 
legislation on the subject is now pending in 
Congress. 

Amendment No. 34, relating to general 
provisions of the bill: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 35, relating to general 
provisions of the bill: Limits appropriations 
for salaries of civilan employees whose pri- 
mary duties consist of acting as chauffeur, 
instead of the limitation proposed by the 
Senate which prohibited the use of appro- 
priations to pay the compensation of any 
civilian employee whose duties would include 
those of acting as chauffeur. 

Amendment No. 36, changes a section num- 
ber as proposed by the Senate. 





AMENDMENTS REPORTED IN DISAGREEMENT 

The following amendments are reported in 
disagreement: 

Amendment No. 13, relating to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue: Controls use of seized 
vehicles. The managers on the part of the 
House will move to recede and concur with 
an amendment. 

Amendment No. 34, relating to general pro- 
visions of the bill: Limits the use of appro- 
priations for information purposes The 
managers on the part of the House will move 
to recede and concur. 

J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
Otto E. PASSMAN, 
ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
BEn F. JAMES, 
EARL WILSON, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, the Jensen 
amendment is not involved in this re- 
port. ‘his was the first appropriation 
bill to come before the floor of the House, 
and for some reason, either because it 
was the first bill or because it contained 
the Post Office Department, where the 
sponsor of the amendment knew it 
would not operate, the Jens:n amend- 
ment was not offered. 

The bill as reported to the House by 
the Committee on Appropriations car- 
ried nearly $3,000,000,000; to be exact, it 
was $2,921,600,000. The House shaved 
$2,700,000 off of the committee report, 
leaving in round figures $2,919,000,000. 

When the measure went over to the 
Senate they increased practically every 
item in the House bill. Then they 
adopted the so-called Ferguson amend- 
ment cutting perscnnel items 10 percent, 
with the result that even with the 10- 
percent cut prescribed by the Ferguson 
amendment the amount appropriated 
was larger than in the House bill. Then 
the Senate cut the appropriation for the 
transportation of mail $15,000,000. That 
cut meant absolutely nothing whatever 
because neither the Post Office nor the 
Congress can control the amount to be 
spent for the transportation of the mails. 
The rates paid for transporting the 


mail by rail are fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The rates for 
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transporting the mail by air are fixed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. The Post 
Office has to pay whatever those rates 
amount*to when applied to the volume 
of mail transported. So it was purely a 
phony cut. 

When we went into conference we saw 
no reason, very frankly, for agreeing to 
that cut. Although it appeared that we 
were cutting expenditures $15,000,000 
we knew it was phony, and we insisted 
on this money being restored to the bill. 
It was restored. Even with this amount 
restored, however, the present bill is 
only $9,571,000 more than the amount 
fixed by the House, and you must remem- 
ber that this is a $3,000,000,000 bill. 

The chief items which have been in- 
creased over the House figure consist, 
first, of the Bureau of Disbursements, 
which has shown a tremendous increase 
in workload because of the issuance of 
the additional social security checks 
which resulted from the enlargement of 
the social security law. 

One million dollars has been added to 
the Bureau of the Public Debt, which has 
shown a very substantial increase in 
workload. We had cut it very substan- 
tially. That figure as fixed by the con- 
ference, even though it is $1,000,000 more 
than the House figure, is exactly the 
same figure the Appropriations Commit- 
tee recommended to the House in the 
first instance. 

This report increases the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue over the House figures 
by $1,000,000. The Senate had increased 
it $3,000,000. We finally compromised 
on $1,000,000, which is a very reason- 
able increase. That is designed to take 
care of the additional employees made 
necessary by the enlargement of the 
social security program. 

Then there was an increase of $300,000 
for the Bureau of the Mint. The de- 
mand for coins for the first 6 months 
of this year has been unprecedented, par- 
ticularly for pennies and nickels. The 
Mint is working 60 hours a week in an 
effort to keep up with the demand. The 
Mint needed some additional money. 

Then we increased the postal opera- 
tions $5,000,000. Frankly, I do not think 
the House conferees felt that $5,000,000 
increase is needed, but this is the situa- 
tion with reference to postal operations. 

There are three items which are go- 
ing to increase that amount. One of 
them is the increase in volume of mail 
which we are now experiencing. Of 
course, the larger the volume of mail the 
more we have to pay for handling it. 
Postal expenditures vary with increase 
in volume. 

The second is an increase in leave, 
There is a bill pending in the House at 
the present time which would increase 
the leave of the postal employees to put 
them on the same basis as other Federal 
employees. Frankly, I think it is a just 
bill. At the present time postal em- 
ployees have 15 days annual leave and 
other Federal employees have 26 days. 
The proposed bill would increase leave 
for postal employees and decrease leave 
for other employees, thereby effecting an 
equalization. 

The third is an increase in pay, which 
has already been recommended by House 
and Senate committees. 
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If those measures are adopted, and 
I think everyone in the House will agree 
they will be, instead of a $5,000,000 in- 
crease in the item of “Postal operations” 
we will have an increase of closer to 
$250,000,000. The Senate conferees 
were adamant on decreasing this item 
below the amount fixed by the Senate. 
Consequently, since we knew there was 
a probability that this item would be 
increased by $250,000,000, before the end 
of the fiscal year, we saw no particular 
point in fighting over an increase of 
$5,000,000 at this time. 

That is a brief summary of the report 
you have before you. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield to my esteemed 
colleague the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am in receipt of a 
personal telegram from Hon. Harry M. 
Durning, the collector of customs of 
the port of New York, and should like 
to make inqviry with regard to the ac- 
tion of the conference committee on the 
appropriation for the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, and particularly insofar as that 
appropriation affects the customs serv- 
ice in the port of New York. Does the 
committee on conference propose that 
there shall be any reduction in per- 
sonnel or any further continuance of 
unfilled positions or vacancies in the 
port of New York, the largest and great 
est port in the world? Does the con- 
ference committee intend such? 

Mr. GARY. Absolutely not. There 
has been an increase in the workload 
and in the volume of customs. We have 
had to take that into consideration. 
Last year the situation became so acute 
that the Bureau of Customs came before 
our subcommittee and asked for 202 ad- 
ditional employees which we e'lowed in 
a supplemental appropriation. In the 
regular bill we provided for those 202 
employees and projected them over into 
this fiscal year. I want to be perfectly 
fair with the gentleman—they did ask 
for 109 additional employees over and 
above the 202. They were not allowed. 
But the customs last year received $36,- 
825,000; we allowed them this year $37,- 
500,000, which is an increase of $675,000 
over last year. That is the figure that 
our subcommittee recommended to the 
House in the original instance and which 
the House cut on the floor. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished and able gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am advised that 
there are presently 134 vacancies at the 
port of New York, as follows: 30 inspec- 
tors, 63 port patrol officers, 13 laborers, 
and 28 in the clerical force, all of which 
must be filled immediately. I am 
pleased to have the assurance as a re- 
sult of the remarks just made by the 
gentleman from Virginia that the Wash- 
ington office of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms will not deplete to any extent the 
present personnel, including vacancies, 
in the customs force at New York be- 
cause the customs receipts at the port 
of New York for the fiscal year 1951 
amounted to over $329,000,000, an in- 
crease of over $112,000,000 over the 
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amount collected in fiscal year 1950, an 
increase of more than 50 percent, while 
the cost of collection amounted to only 
approximately 3 percent. I am indeed 
pleased that the action of the confer- 
ence committee will not result in any re- 
duction of this force in the port of New 
York which renders such a splendid 
service to the taxpayers and that the 
Acting Commissioner of Customs is in- 
structed accordingly. 

In view of the contraband situation 
alone it is absolutely essential so far as 
the customs service in the port of New 
York is concerned that inspector and 
port patrol vacancies be immediately 
filled as they are the first line of de- 
fense against narcotics surreptitiously 
entering the port. Further, I should 
like to point out, while the business with 
which the customs service in New York 
concerns itself is much greater than at 
any time in history, there are presently 
less personnel including the expected-to- 
be-filled vacancies, than there were in 
1928-29. 

Mr. GARY. Our committee is thor- 
oughly cognizant of the situation as it 
exists in the various ports of the coun- 
try. The increased volume in imports 
has been very substantial and we have 
taken that into consideration in fixing 
the customs appropriations for next 
year. We think we have been very gen- 
erous with the bureau. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Can- 
FIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not very happy about some features of 
this report which comes before you with- 
out my signature and that of my col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. WIGGLESWORTH], who re- 
placed the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TABER] as a conferee. 

First, let me say, I have noted the re- 
marks just made by our subcommittee’s 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Gary], with refer- 
ence to anticipated legislation affecting 
the Post Office Department and its op- 
erations. I do not understand it is the 
function of our committee to appropri- 
ate funds in this or any other bill on the 
basis of anticipated legislation. We are 
called upon only to implement through 
appropriated moneys that which is now 
law. 

Frankly, I do not think we did well 
in yielding to the Senate in adding $5,- 
000,000 to the funds voted by this body 
for postal operations for the new fiscal 
year, more than 1 month of which has 
already expired. It will be recalled that 
when the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] presented his re- 
port to the House last March it con- 
tained a stinging indictment of the Post 
Office Department, charging it with in- 
efficiency and dragging of feet in the in- 
stallation of modern equipment. Short- 
ly thereafter the Committee of the 
Whole adopted an amendment from the 
floor requiring an additional cut in this 
item of $22,000,000. However, on the 
following day it was struck from the bill 
by a margin of two votes in a roll-call 
vote in the House. Later, in the Senate, 
a floor amendment calling for a $36,- 
000,000 cut in the item lost out by the 
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narrow margin of two votes in a record 
vote. While I opposed and voted against 
the House amendment I do not think we 
should have upped the final House figure 
by the $5,000,000 insisted upon by the 
Senate conferees. 

We did another thing in this confer- 
ence report to which I object most stren- 
uously. It has to do with the funds for 
the Coast Guard Reserve. Two years 
ago, yes, before Korea—the other body 
pressed us to appropriate $3,000,000 for 
this Reserve training. Last year the 
House agreed to go along to the extent 
of $1,000,000 to start the program. The 
showing this year was impressive, par- 
ticularly due to the obvious necessity of 
training reserves in port security work, 
and we allowed the full amount of 
$2,000,000 requested by the Coast Guard. 
The Senate cut the amount down to 
$1,500,000 and in the conference we com- 
promised on a $1,850,000 figure. I know 
how the guard feels about this cut, and 
I personally feel it is tampering with the 
security of our ports in this period of 
atom-bomb development. 

We pinched pennies on the Coast 
Guard item while we yielded millions to 
the Post Office Department. I can un- 
derstand the feelings of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney], who is 
concerned about the customs appropria- 
tion. I feel we would have done well in 
this instance to have yielded to the Sen- 
ate on their higher figure. I am well 


aware of the terrific backlog of work now 
facing Customs and its added duties in 
this time of danger. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 


agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 13, page 5, line 18, 
after the word “vehicles”, insert “and in addi- 
tion to the number of passenger motor ve- 
hicles provided for herein, the Bureau may 
use not to exceed 20 passenger motor 


vehicles acquired through seizure as pro- 
vided for by law.” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 13 and concur therein, with an 
amendment, which I have sent to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gary moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 13 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “, acquisition of the foregoing 300 
passenger motor vehicles insofar as 
possible to ke from automobiles seized in 
accordance with law, in lieu of purchase, 
and in addition, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue may utilize not to exceed 20 
passenger motor vehicles acquired through 
seizure as provided by law.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 34, page 21, line 16, insert: 

“Sec. 402. No part of the money appro- 
priated by this act or of the funds made 
available for expenditure by the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington which is in excess 
of 75 percent of the amount required to 
pay the compensation of all persons the 
budget estimates for personal services here- 
tofore submitted to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1952 contemplated would be em- 
ployed by the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments and the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington during such fiscal year in the 
performance of— 

“(1) functions performed by a person 
designated as an information specialist, in- 
formation and editorial specialist, publica- 
tions and information coordinator, press re- 
lations officer or counsel, photographer, radio 
expert, television expert, motion-picture ex- 
pert, or publicity expert, or designated by any 
similar title, or 

“(2) functions performed by persons who 
assist persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) in drafting, preparing, edit- 
ing, typing, duplicating, or disseminating 
public information publications or releases, 
radio or television scripts, magazine articles, 
photographs, motion pictures, and similar 
material, 


shall be available to pay the compensation 
of persons performing the functions described 
in (1) or (2).” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede from its disag:eement 
to the amendment of the Sene‘e num- 
bered 34, and concur therein. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion by the gentleman from 
Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, a motion to 
reconsider the various votes by which 
the motions were agreed to was laid on 
the table. 


D*®PARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1952 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the V/hole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5054) making appro- 
pr:ations for the National Security 
Council, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fcnse for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ing that motion, I would like to reach 
some understanding with respect to 
time for general debate. The ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TaBEr], 
is absent due to illness, but I ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIGGLESWoORTH], if it would be agreeable 
to proceed with general debate through- 
out the afternoon, the bill to be read for 
amendment tomorrow. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I understand 
the gentleman has no disposition to limit 
debate this afternoon. 

Mr. MAHON. This is the largest ap- 
propriation bill of the year, and I think 
we should have unlimited debate; cer- 
tainly, there will be no disposition on 
my part to limit the debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas, 
which means, as the Chair interprets it, 
that general debate shall continue 
throughout the afternoon, to be con- 
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cluded today, the bill to be read for 
amendment tomorrow? 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5054, the De- 
purtment cf Defense appropriation bill, 
1952, with Mr. Krocu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the consent 
agreement, general debrte is to continue 
throughout the balance of the day. The 
time will be equally divided betveen the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WIGGLESworTH]. 

The gentleman from Texas is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 hour. 

Mr. Chairman, we come today to the 
consideration of the largest appropria- 
tion bill for the year, a bill which pro- 
poses an appropriation in the sum of 
$56,000,000,000 for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense for the current fiscal 
year. The members of our subcommit- 
tee have had rare opportunity to be on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
in recent weeks, because almost con- 
stantly throughout the year we have 
been in hearings. The hearings on this 
bill lasted for 11 weeks. We had be- 
fore us about 500 witnesses and the 
printed testimony—and about two- 
thirds of the testimony is printed—as 
you will observe, covers about three 
thousand five hundred pages, about 
three million words, if we want to get 
down to details. So it has been a very 
burdensome responsibility. Yet the job 
has been an interesting one. While 
there are others perhaps in the country 
who play rather fast and loose with the 
Nation's secrets, the members of this 
subcommittee pride themselves not upon 
getting their names in the paper with 
respect to military secrets but upon 
keeping their names out of the papers 
in matters involving the security of the 
United States. I do not know of seven 
men in the Government or in the world 
for that matter who have presented to 
them each year such a vast amount of 
information of a secret nature with re- 
spect to every facet of our military pro- 
gram as do the members of this sub- 
committee. I wish in this regard to pay 
tribute to the members of this subcom- 
mittee who toiled through long days on 
these hearings. The press was not 
present. It is a difficult duty and there 
are no headlines for those who do the 
spadework on these appropriations. We 
ask no glory, we desire none. We only 
hope and pray that we may do a good, 
workmanlike job. I wish to pay public 
tribute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. SHeEpparD], to the gentleman 
from Florida {Mr. Srkes], to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Ritey!], 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBer!], to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworTH] and to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ScrIVNER] 
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for their untiring efforts and for the 
complete assurance which the country 
can have that all secrets which those 
gentlemen have, and there are many, 
will be guarded with great care. 

During the occasions when I have 
had brief opportunity to be on the floor 
of the House of Representatives this 
year, I have been accosted by my friends 
and colleagues who would ask: ‘“‘How are 
you coming along with the bill? For 
heaven's sake, can you not do some- 
thing with those wanton wasters of man- 
power and money in the Pentagon? Is 
it not outrageous the way they are 
throwing away the resources and the 
substance of the country?” 

Of course, they will say, too: “We are 
most anxious not to retard the defense 
effort, but we do want some economy 
in the Military Establishment.” 

It is my considered opinion that the 
average Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has just about lost faith in 
the Military Establishment; that is, from 
the standpoint of economy and efficiency, 
not from the standpoint of character 
and integrity. I say without equivoca- 
tion that there are many people in the 
military service who are men of great 
ability, giving their lives and their en- 
ergies in a very noble and splendid way 
to the military program and this coun- 
try can well be proud of those men and 
of their efforts. Nevertheless, there is 


a widespread feeling in the Congress and 
in the country that generally speaking 
our military people are wanton wasters, 
bad planners and poor administrators 
in many fields. 


Why should it be that there is so 
much distrust of the managerial capac- 
ity of our military officials? In the first 
place, there is a lot of truth in the accu- 
sation that there is waste, extravagance, 
and mismanagement—that there is 
need for more efficiency. There is no 
doubt about there being much truth in 
that conclusion. While I am willing to 
defend the Pentagon, when the Penta- 
gon is right, I would not for one moment 
be willing to assume the role of yes man 
for anybody in any branch of the Gov- 
ernment. We have a responsibility here 
to perform and we give credit where 
credit is due; we condemn where con- 
demnation is due, and we do not con- 
done waste and extravagance and bad 
management, but, rather, we seek to 
find it and initiate corrective measures, 

Our efficient executive clerk, Mr. 
Robert Lambert, who works unceasingly 
year in and year out with the commit- 
tee, has prepared a report. It has my 
name on it. I phrased some of the sen- 
tences and I worked on it, but the major 
part of the credit for that report goes to 
the clerk of this committee. He did a 
magnificent job. That report is avail- 
able to you. It is 158 pages in length, 
and if you want to know something 
about the bill, you can probably learn 
more about it by reading the report than 
by listening to me speak about the 
measure at this time. 

There was a hue and cry in the press 
of the country and in the Congress, for 
that matter, when fighting in Korea 
started. We had a little shoestring 
force in the Far East in the beginning, 
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not having planned to fight there, and 
this hue and cry arose from throughout 
the land. The question was asked: 
What has happened to the $50,000,000,- 
000 which we had appropriated during 
the last 4 years? Has it been complete- 
ly dissipated? Well, that question was 
easy to answer, and the answers were 
afforded and appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD. However, I doubt that 
the Members of the Congress and the 
people have had time and opportunity 
to thoroughly read and study what hap- 
pened to that money. 

With respect to the pending bill we 
have sought to make a more compre- 
hensive report, and make it crystal clear 
to all as to what the Department of De- 
fense proposes to do with the $56,000,- 
000,000 in this bill. The report tells 
where the money would go. That, I 
trust, will answer a need which I feel 
has not been adequately answered be- 
fore, a requirement that the people be 
better informed about their Military 
Establishment. If the people lose faith 
in their Military Establishment, if the 
people lose faith in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, if the people lose faith in the Con- 
gress, if the people lose faith in them- 
selves and the traditions of this coun- 
try, democracy has lost and totalitari- 
anism only has to enter in to possess the 
land. So, we must consider these things 
in their proper perspective, my friends, 

EXAMPLES OF MISINFORMATION ABOUT THE 

MILITARY 

Now, one of the things that has un- 
dermined the confidence of the Congress 
and the people in the Military Establish- 
ment, as I said, is the fact that they have 
made mistakes, and another thing is that 
they have been accused of making mis- 
takes which they did not make. The 
press and the radio of the country have 
printed stories which are wholly and 
glaringly in error, and these stories have 
misled the people and the Members of 
Congress, and the people have felt a 
sense of outrage which they would not 
have felt in some instances had they 
known the facts. Well, now, let me 
hasten to say that I pick no quarrel 
with the press; please quote me on that. 
As to the members of the press, I love 
them all; they are wonderful and essen- 
tial and I am 100 percent for the press 
and for freedom of the press. But if itis 
sometimes difficult for this committee, 
with all its power of the purse strings, to 
get the truth out of the Department, how 
can we expect people in the press sec- 
tions to be able to get information which 
we sometimes find impossible to secure? 
So, in no way, I hasten to remind you, 
do I criticize the press for carrying these 
erroneous and misleading stories. 

Now, it seems rather ridiculous to talk 
about petty things when we have before 
us a $56,000,000,000 Lill, but I would 
like to begin this discussion by talking 
about can openers. I do not know how 
many Members of Congress have come 
to me with a look of indignation and 
horror in their faces and said, “George, 
did you know that the Quartermaster 
has bought 68,000,000 can openers?” 
And they were appalled and they won- 
derec why such a thing had come to 
pass. And the press and the country 
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has had a merry time talking about 
6¢,000,000 can openers. The story has 
been rehashed from time to time from 
coast to coast. They said, “Of course, 
you cannot trust the military, because 
they bought 68,000,000 can openers.” 
Well, it seemed to be the thought of 
these perfectly honest newspaper people 
that the can openers were of the type 
you probably would secure in a store for 
a couple of dollars each. So we sum- 
moned the Quartermaster and said, “Run 
quickly and bring us one of those can 
openers.” Lo! He brought us a can 
opener about the size of a thumbnail. 
I have 300 of them here, and I hope that 
every Member will avail himself of a 
little souvenir in the form of one of these 
can openers. 

Well, when a man goes forth in com- 
bat in Korea—and nobody knows when 
he will go back to combat there or else- 
where—he has a combat ration. He has 
about six cans a day; the ration varies. 
Here is the soldier and here is a can. 
Then the obvious problem arises, how 
will the soldier open the can and eat 
the food, and dodge the bullets of the 
enemy during that time? 

It occurred to the Quartermaster that 
probably he should have a can opener— 
a kind of novel and revolutionary 
thought, probably. So 68,000,000 of these 
can openers were provided, and they cost 
a@ penny and a half each. Then some- 
body said, but why 68,000,000 can openers 
for a military force of 3,500,000. Can 
openers are all right, and we like them, 
but why 68,000,000 of them? 

There have been about 600,000 people 
fighting in Korea, the Republic of Korea 
troops and Americans. Let us say we 
have 1,000,000 men in combat and they 
each get 6 cans a day and 1 penny anda 
half can opener. In 68 days of combat 
they would use 68,000,000 can openers. 
But 68 days is not a very long period in 
a war. I think the American people 
would ungrudgingly like the soldier to 
have the necessary can opener. 

The committee is somewhat apologetic 
that maybe we have not provided enough 
can openers, but we make no apology for 
providing 68,000,000 can openers, which 
would last a million men at a million 
openers a day for 68 days of combat. 

The cans are opened with these little 
penny and a half can openers. The 
openers have a little hole in them. A 
soldier can keep them for more than a 
day, but we do not worry too much about 
that. They need to be sterilized if used 
the second day. After all one in these 
days could hardly expect to buy an in- 
destructible object for 142 cents. If the 
soldier is willing to fight and die for the 
Stars and Stripes we are going to give 
him a can opener every day, whereas 
he might be able to get along with the 
same can opener for 2 or 3 days. 

Some people say, “Why don’t you put 
keys on those cans? Why buy those can 
openers?” ‘The quartermaster said that 
we saved $17,000 this year by not putting 
keys on them. If you put keys on them 
you have to use a different can, a better 
can, You get the key and you open this 
can, which I hold in my hand, but by the 
key method the can is opened below the 
top, and if you have liquid in the can 
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some of it runs out and is wasted. The 
quartermaster said “The other can- 
opener is better and it costs less. Pray 
let us have our choice of can openers.” 

So that is the story of the can opener. 
The story is completely true, but by 
reason of misunderstanding it has rocked 
this country from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic and from the Mexican border to 
the Canadian woodlands. 

Admiral Charlie Fox, Chief of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, the 
purchasing agent of the Navy, called me 
on the phone yesterday. He said, “Mr. 
Chairman, this is Admiral Charles 
‘Oyster Fork’ Fox of the Navy.” I said, 
“Hello, Admiral.” And he is a grand 
man with a wonderful sense of humor 
and a fine record in the Navy. No, he 
did not buy the wartime oyster forks. 
He was serving on the historic Enterprise 
atthetime. He was erroneously accused 
of the bad judgment which led to the 
procurement of certain wartime silver- 
ware. The Navy did waste about $26,000 
on these oyster forks during World War 
II. The Navy admits that. 

We discussed in our hearings the mat- 
ter of these oyster forks. Of course, 
when the report came out in the papers, 
it was spread from one part of the coun- 
try to the other. It was. written up in 
this phraseology one week and next week 
a little different slant was given the 
story, and next month a different slant, 
and so on. It was really wonderful 


reading, and everybody was having fun 
with the Navy. 

Somehow our hearing had progressed 
2 days before it occurred to somebody 


to ask what these oyster forks had cost. 
Members who may be accustomed to 
buying silverware for the daughter of 
their best friend when she gets married 
probably thought the oyster forks cost 
$2 to $3 each. Finally somebody said, 
“Admiral, how much did the Navy pay 
for those horrible oyster forks?” The 
Admiral said, somewhat apologetically, 
“Eighteen and one-half cents each.” He 
said, ‘“‘The better ones which we buy 
cost 24 cents. They are the good ones.” 
Of course, that lowered our blood pres- 
sure somewhat. But that is the story 
which went out to our constituents and 
which was repeated and which will still 
be repeated and circulated because it is 
not convenient to print retractions. 
There is nothing sensational about that. 
So the story was that the Navy had 
11,000,000 dozen oyster forks and the 
American people swallowed that story 
hook, line, and sinker. And you cannot 
blame them. They had not been told 
any different. Unfortunately we have a 
tendency to believe what we read, a 
carry-over from childhood. 

They multiplied 11,000,000 by 12 and 
they figured out, 132,000,000 oyster forks 
for the Navy, consisting of a million men. 
Why you could have nearly everybody 
in America in the Navy going rushing 
forth to battle, not with the spear of the 
knight of old, but with an oyster fork. 
Of course, there was some truth in the 
story. The Navy did have in excess of 
11,000 dozen oyster forks. Officials 
said, “When we have notable people 
aboard like foreign mayors and poten- 
tates we like to have proper silverware 
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and we thought that maybe a 24'5-cent 
or an 18-cent oyster fork was not too 
much to uphold the dignity of our mag- 
nificent Navy.” They said, “We feel we 
have not been too extravagant.” So I 
got my pencil and I figured out that this 
story about the 11,000,000 dozen oyster 
forks which rocked the country was one- 
tenth of 1 percent true. To put it a 
different way, it was 99999 percent un- 
true. But, of course, it did a great deal 
when added to a lot of other things to 
shake the confidence of the people in 
the Department of the Navy. 

Another favorite libel upon the Navy is 
that while they had only about 10,000 
WAVES, they had ordered 1,300,000 
dresses for them. Being an adult and 
being somewhat familiar with the de- 
sires and inclinations of women, I 
thought perhaps that was right when I 
first heard the story. I thought “After 
all, I suppose the WAVES want a con- 
siderable wardrobe.” I do not know of 
any woman who does not. But I thought 
that maybe they did go a little far afield 
here buying 1,300,000 dresses for 10,000 
WAVES and women Marines. So upon 
investigation, it was found they had or- 
dered a few thousand of these dresses 
for the WAVES, 1 percent of that num- 
ber had been ordered, I believe. I have 
the exact figure, but it slips my mind 
at the moment. In other words, there 
was some truth in the statement, you 
understand. It was not a complete mis- 
statement. It was not the fault of the 
press. The press was confused because 
the Navy in figuring out mobilization re- 
quirements in case we went into an all- 
out war had called upon a company to 
say how many dresses they could make, 
and not to be timid about it, I think the 
company said they could make 1,300,000 
dresses. So the story was to some ex- 
tent true. It was 1 percent true—or to 
put it another way, it was 99 percent un- 
true. 

The services do not have a perfect way 
of fighting back. They are supposed to 
listen in this civilian form of Govern- 
ment which we have, and not necessarily 
take the initiative in public controversies. 

Hence I felt it would be proper to 
bring out,into the open some of these 
things. There are many other mis- 
statements. There are hundreds of 
them. I hasten to say I would not want 
these remarks to indicate that the mili- 
tary forces are perfect. They are far 
from perfect. 

NEED FOR BETTER MANAGEMENT OF DEPARTMENT 


In my opinion, the Military Establish- 
ment is not too well managed. In my 
opinion, we need a better management 
from top to bottom. In my opinion, we 
need better utilization of manpower and 
money from the Pentagon all the way 
down to every installation and every 
activity in the Army, Navy, and the Air 
Force. If you will read the 3,500 pages 
of hearings, and the 158 pages in the 
report, you will find that in blunt lan- 
guage and without equivocation this 
committee acting as an instrument for 
the Congress sought to get at the roots 
of these difficulties which confront us, 
and we took the hide off the military 
officers wherever that seemed to be 
proper. Yet we recognized that the 
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tasks of the military people during this 
mushroom build-up has been a tremen- 
dous one. We tried to get the facts in 
order, not to embarrass or humiliate 
anybody, but in order to get efficiency. 

Someone said to me, “You cut the ci- 
vilian personnel in this bill $145,000,000, 
by about seventy or eighty thousand 
people. What if a war breaks out to- 
morrow; will Congress not be embar- 
rassed?” No. If a general war breaks 
out tomorrow, it will be a fight for our 
existence, and we will have to marshal 
all our resources of manpower and 
money if we are to win that struggle 
with a minimum of effort and sacrifice. 
If there is any threat of an all-out war, 
the time to begin to economize and con- 
serve in manpower and resources is now, 
because we are going to have to do it, if 
worst comes to the worst and we are 
thrown into a terrific struggle for exist- 
ence with the Communist forces of the 
world. 

Now, may we leave the penny and a 
half can openers and the 18!2-cent 
oyster forks and go to bigger figures. 

EXPENDITURE ESTIMATES, 1951 AND 1952 

This pending bill provides for an ap- 
propriation of $56,000,000,000 for de- 
fense, but this is not the first time the 
Congress in recent months has thought 
about this business of national defense. 
We provided a lot of money last year. 
Let us take a look at what we did in the 
fiscal year which ended June 30. 

During the last fiscal year we pro- 
vided $48,000,000,000, but when the De- 
partment of Defense entered fiscal 1951 
on June 30, 1950, they had on hand an 
unexpended balance of $8,000,000,000. If 
you add 48 and 8, you have 56. So last 
year the Department of Defense had 
for expenditure $56,000,000,000. It is 
rather a coincidence that this is precisely 
the amount of money provided in the 
current bill. But how much did the De- 
partment of Defense spend of the $56,- 
000,000,000 available for expenditure 
during the last fiscal year? 

They spent out of this $56,000,000,000 
available a total of about nineteen or 
twenty billion. In other words, they 
brought into the current fiscal year 
about thirty-six or thirty-seven billion 
dollars unexpended, which the Congress 
had provided. Why did the Congress 
provide it? The Congress provided it in 
order that the Air Force and Army and 
Navy might use those funds to make con- 
tracts with aviation companies, ship 
builders, tank builders, and so forth— 
so that they could get under way with 
the program. 

This bill provides for $56,000,000,000. 
The Military Establishment officials es- 
timate that during the current fiscal year 
they will spend about $40,000,000,000. So 
if you take $40,000,000,000 from $56,000,- 
000,000, you have $16,000,000,000. If you 
add the $16,000,000,000 onto the unex- 
pended balance of last year, you have 
something in excess of fifty-three or 
fifty-four billion dollars which will not 
be expended at the end of the current 
fiscal year, but which will, by and large, 
be obligated. In other words, we spent 
for the military last year roughly $20,- 
000,000,000; we are going to spend twice 
that much this year. That is a pretty 
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good indication of the tempo of our 
build-up. 
COST OF KOREAN WAR 


Now I should like to make some ref- 
erences to the cost of the Korean war. 

We became involved in the Korean 
war in June of 1950. Truce talks are 
now in progress, but no cautious man 
would hazard a prediction as to just 
what may develop in Korea during the 
coming months. 

When we consider the costs of the Ko- 
rean war our thoughts instantly turn to 
the chief cost; that is, the American lives 
that have been sacrificed in this struggle. 
We think of those who have been killed, 
of those who are missing, of those who 
have been wounded and maimed. The 
costs have been very great, running to 
about 80,000 casualties. 

It is somewhat difficult to estimate 
the money cost. Of course, we have 
had a terrific build-up in our prepared- 
ness program since June of 1950. We 
have increased the number of men in 
uniform and we have provided many 
billions of dollars for additional cost in 
our military build-up in considering the 
costs of Korea. 

If Korea has been an instrument in 
awakening the American people to the 
perils with which we are confronted, 
and if Korea has caused us to get better 
prepared to wage a general war, and, 
more importantly, to perhaps prevent a 
major war, then certainly the sacrificing 
of lives and dollars in Korea may pre- 
vent much greater losses of lives and 
expenditures at some future time. We 
hope so. 

The best estimate which I am able to 
compile, after making a study of the sit- 
uation and conferring with defense of- 
ficials, is that during the fiscal year 
which ended on June 30 the cost of the 
Korean war was about $5,000,000,000. 
If the Korean war should continue 
throughout the current fiscal year the 
cost of the war—assuming that there 
would be no wide expansion of the fight- 
ing—-would be $4,500,000,000. 

In estimating the cost of the Korean 
war to date we must consider a number 
of factors. There have been vast trans- 
portation costs. A part of the maritime 
fleet was taken out of mothballs and 
utilized. Commercial aircraft were 
called into the Government service. In 
other words, the transportation cost is 
large. The costs in ammunition have 
been large, and the extra costs in com- 
bat food rations, combat boots, and other 
clothing have been great. We must also 
take into consideration the loss of artil- 
lery, the loss and attrition on tanks, ar- 
tillery, and various vehicles. We must 
also take into consideration the extra 
steaming time of the fleet and the extra 
activity of the Air Force. Of course, 
much of the aircraft used in Korea was 
obsolescent, and steps had already been 
taken to begin a systematic replacement 
program for the aircraft. In other 
words, it would hardly be proper to con- 
sider the cost of the aircraft, but the 
extra activity, fuel consumption, and 
ammunition utilized is certainly a proper 
charge against the Korean war. 

I ¢> not as yet have an authentic fig- 
ure fvom the Department of Defense, but 
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the estimates which I have given are 
based upon conferences with Defense of- 
ficials and the information supplied dur- 
ing committee hearings. 

This bill does not provide any money 
for making up deficits in ammunition 
stocks and reserves which have been 
brought about by these expenditures in 
Korea. 

Now the question arises in view of 
these large figures: Where do we go 
from here? 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE; THAT IS, AS TO 

MILITARY SPENDING AND APPROPRIATIONS? 


The world picture should be somewhat 
clearer this fall. This fall is referred 
to as the time of decision. If, as I men- 
tioned earlier, the Korean war is not 
settled and if it proceeds throughout 
the current fiscal year upon about the 
same basis as last year, an appropria- 
tion of about four and one-half or five 
billion dollars would be required late this 
year for the further financing of the 
Korean war. 

If the Korean war is terminated, and 
if world tension continues at about the 
present pressure, there will still be a 
reexamination of the military situation 
late this year—regardless of develop- 
ments, there will be this reexamination. 
A decision will be made as to whether 
or not we level off, increase slightly the 
military build-up or plan a precipitous 
build-up. In my opinion, additional 
funds will be required and will be re- 
quested late this calendar year or early 
next year for a further implementation 
of the Air Force and for a further 
build-up of the Navy air arm. In my 
opinion, and I hazard this prediction, 
if world tension does not somewhat sub- 
side, there will be an increase in our 
3,500,000-man force. 

I trust that there will be no let down 
in our defense build-up, and in the spirit 
of determination on the part of our 
people until we have become sufficiently 
strong to speak with more authority in 
the world and to exert the maximum 
force for peace. . 

We are not now strong enough to ex- 
ert the maximum force for peace in the 
world; and the object of this bill is to 
make us stronger and make the Voice of 
America heard around the world with 
greater clarity—the kind of language 
that the men in the Kremlin have 
learned to respect and understand. 

Developments in Korea are significant 
and important, but Korea is only one 
part of a much larger pattern, and we 
cannot change our policy with every 
wind that blows. Strength is absolutely 
essential if we are to be able to sit down 
at the conference table and work out 
anything resembling -a program for 
world stability and peace. 

Unfortunately, we Americans, if we 
read an optimistic headline today, have 
a tendency to go jauntily on our way and 
say, “Let us quit all of this foolishness 
about national defense spending.” We 
are inclined to do that. But I think I 
can say to the American people, if they 
should happen to listen to my inade- 
quate voice, that the attitude of Congress 
is not to waver with every wind that 
blows, but to get stronger with every 
passing day and consider this thing as 
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a long-pull proposition, continue to 
build up and refuse to be beguiled or 
misled by the mutterings and the utter- 
ings of the Kremlin. 

Overwhelming passage of this un- 
precedented appropriation for national 
defense will strengthen our hand in 
truce negotiations in Korea. It will 
strengthen the hand of Admiral Joy, 
General Ridgway, and those who are 
working on this cease-fire proposition 
over in Korea, It is important that we 
appear before the world in our true 
light; that is, as a determined people. 
And when the roll is called on this bill— 
and I propose to request it—I think the 
world will be able to read clearly what 
the American people think with respect 
to this matter of national defense and 
the security of our country. 

PROSPECTS OF GENERAL WAR 


Now, what are the prospects for war? 
That is a very intriguing question. No- 
body can draw back the curtain and peer 
into the future with anxious eyes and 
read what the future holds. If heaven 
would give us the vision to do it, we might 
double this bill, or we might do differ- 
ently from the way we are doing. But 
what are the prospects of war? If war 
will not come for a decade, then our 
build-up could be more slowly. How fast 
should we proceed toward our objective? 
Well, of course, the basic reason for this 
appropriation and previous appropria- 
tions has been to deter aggression, to 
prevent war. This is not a war bill. 
This is a peace bill. That is the reason 
we provided for expenditure of $48,000,- 
000,000 last year and $56,000,000,000 are 
provided in this bill. We are appropri- 
ating these fantastic sums to be stronger 
and to avert war, if possible; and, in the 
second place, we are providing the money 
with the hope that, if a general war 
comes, we can avert defeat and achieve 
ultimate victory. No American ever 
dreams but what it will be ultimate vic- 
tory for this country if this general war 
comes. Those who cry about our short- 
comings—I hope their voices are not 
heard in Moscow, because Moscow should 
understand that we are not a weak and 
flimsy-minded people, but that when we 
put our hands to the plow we plow to the 
end and accomplish our objective. 

It becomes a very proper subject of 
inquiry whether or not our efforts will 
avert a major war. When top officials 
were before our committee they were 
asked to discuss the likelihood of a gen- 
eral war. Would there be a general war 
between the United States and Russia? 
If war should come between the United 
States and Russia, when should we an- 
ticipate that such a war would begin? 
We asked many witnesses. All Mem- 
bers pondered that question, all Ameri- 
cans do. I shall insert in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks excerpts 
from the statements made by General 
Bradley, Secretary Marshall, and the late 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, to whose 
memory I pay tribute today as one of 
the most able American officers on the 
military scene in Washington in many 
years. I digress long enough to say that. 
he did as much for the cause of unifica- 
tion in the military forces as anybody 
has done during this decade. He was a 
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great American who is going to be missed 
more than some people fully realize. 

Of course, I realize it would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to hazard an opin- 
ion on this explosive subject, but one 
cannot work with military bills for a 
decade and be associated for months in 
each year with defense officials without 
forming some conclusion. I am abso- 
lutely convinced that there is no possible 
excuse for any degree of complacency 
on the part of the citizens of the United 
States. Iam happy to say I do not think 
there is any such complacency on the 
part of the American people. In my 
judgment, there is only a minimum hope 
that our difficulties with Russia can and 
will be resolved short of war. I regret 
to form that conclusion. I form that 
conclusion not because of any lack of 
desire on our part for an amicable set- 
tlement of all the problems of our world. 
We leap at every opportunity to come 
to an agreement and settle things short 
of war. The Kremlin has not been re- 
ceptive to amicable settlement, but as 
we get stronger and America’s voice gets 
more mighty, I am hopeful that there 
will be a more conciliatory attitude in 
the countries which are governed by 
totalitarianism. 

Trends from cold to hot war, from 
little wars to big wars, do not have a 
tendency to reverse themselves short of 
an all-out explosion. So, while we work 
for defense, seek to expedite the re- 
armament program and pray for world 
peace and a better understanding, we 
might as well face the tragic realities of 
the present situation. I agree with the 
military officials, whom I shall quote in 
a few moments, that war is not inevita- 
ble and I think that it would be a tragic 
mistake for us to discontinue our efforts 
toward a peaceful settlement of the dif- 
ferences which exist between the United 
States and Russia. No top official, in- 
sofar as I know, advocates a preventive 
war. What we want is peace. We are 
not so blind that we fail to realize that 
an all-out shooting war might last for a 
decade and might very well destroy much 
of civilization as we know it on this 
planet. 

Those who flippantly talk about flying 
over some far-away land and tossing out 
an atomic bomb and coming home and 
saying, “The war is over,” have not 
thought this thing through. 

One cannot help but shudder at the 
contemplation of the death and misery 
that would be incident to a global con- 
flict involving the United States and 
Russia as the principal adversaries. 
That is a major reason why we are 
trying to build up our strength. 

Let us, therefore, accelerate our mili- 
tary build-up program and seek to be- 
come stronger in guns and planes and 
plans, and let us also seek to become 
stronger in the field of foreign policy, 
and, moreover, let us somehow seek to 
bring out the best in American character 
in order that we may be fortified men- 
tally, spiritually, and physically for the 
testing days ahead. 

If I speak with too much enthusiasm, 
I hope you will pardon me for being full 
of my subject. This is important busi- 
ness involving the very existence of our 
Nation. 
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There has been considerable discus- 
sion from time to time as to whether or 
not time is running for or against us— 
whether time is running for or against 
Russia. There is room for discussion on 
this point and the question is not with- 
out significance. 

With every passing day we become 
stronger. We are increasing our weapons 
production, our training program, and 
atomic stockpile. On the other hand, 
who is so foolish to assume that the 
Communists are standing still? They, 
too, are increasing their state of readi- 
ness. Some argue that time is running 
against us because Russia is building up 
her stockpile of A bombs and will even- 
tually have sufficient bombs with which 
she might be capable of delivering a dev- 
astating surprise attack upon this coun- 
try. Be that as it may, the truth is we 
are not going to begin a preventive war 
and we are going to faithfully seek in 
every proper way to postpone indefinitely 
the outbreak of a general war. After all, 
as long as such a war is not in progress 
there is some hope, however small, that 
it can be averted. 

It is rather interesting to point out 
with respect to the question as to wheth- 
er or not time is running in our favor 
that dictatorships such as the dictator- 
ship of Mussolini, Hitler, and the dic- 
tators of old have carried with them in 
greater or lesser degree the seeds of their 
own destruction. In that sense, certain- 
ly time is running in favor of freedom 
and against tyranny and dictatorship. 

After we had had our investigators 
working, and we do have a staff of in- 
vestigators, and after we had conducted 
our hearings and looked into the budget 
requests fully, we found that all the 
money requested would not be expended 
or obligated, and that there was no need 
to provide it unless the money was 
needed; also, that because of readijust- 
ments in some of our military programs 
certain reductions and postponements 
could be made. So we made reductions 
in the Army, Navy, and Air Force re- 
quests. The report explains the details. 

We cut Ordnance in the Army by 
something around $300,000,000. They 
asked for $8,600,000,000. 

For reasons that are good and sound, 
in our judgment, we made reductions 
throughout the bill. We were trying to 
effect every saving and economy without 
injuring the defense effort. 

The fact that these reductions were 
made to the extent of $1,500,000,000 does 
not mean that Mr. SHEpPpParRD, Mr. SIKEs, 
Mr. RiILey, Mr. Taser, Mr. WIGGLEs- 
worTtH, Mr. SCRIVNER, and I are com- 
pletely satisfied with the program. It 
does not mean that we want to slow 
down the program as fixed by the De- 
partment of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. If we give additional 
funds for programs not yet planned and 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, we 
have found from experience, those funds 
will not be expended. So we gave the 
Military Establishment the funds which 
we felt were necessary for carrying out 
the program which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had planned and which they pre- 
sented to us. 

There are some of us who feel that 
we are moving too slowly, and that a 
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more ambitious program is required, as 
I have previously indicated in these re- 
marks, but our problem was not to de- 
termine how much further we should go 
at this time but whether or not the 
program outlined could be carried out 
with the funds which were requested. 
We made those reductions in the light 
of all the facts and circumstances. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 





Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
Mr. MEADER. I do not believe there 


is any doubt that every Member of Con- 
gress favors a strong national defense 
at this time. I certainly want to put 
myself on record in that position. I 
think the Members of Congress, how- 
ever, must in this case, perhaps more 
than others, rely on the subcommittee 
handling this particular appropriation. 
For that reason, may I ask the gentle- 
man how large a staff he had and how 
long a period they worked? Are they 
temporary or do they work the year 
around? 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, we have the 
seven members of the committee who 
work in committee most every week, 
usually from 10 o'clock in the morning 
until 4 or 5 in une afternoon. That is 
in committee work. There are some 
things that nobody can do but you. In 
other words, the broad decisions and 
policies cannot be made by a staff. 

I read an editorial this morning in 
one of the papers which stated that 
what Congress needs is a larger staff. 
I think we need larger staffs, but over 
in the Pentagon, they have 31,000 peo- 
ple, they have a lot of staff, but there is 
a lot of snafu and confusion. Staff is 
not the whole answer. 

This piling Pelion upon Ossa, getting 
more and more personnel, does not nec- 
essarily mean more efficiency. We could 
go out and hire hundreds of people, but 
you might have more confusion and 
more waste and less economy. So we go 
through the hearings, we go through 
the bill line by line, we go through 
mountains of justifications running into 
thousands of items. We have a couple 
of our men who sit at our side in the 
committee room. We had about a dozen 
investigators who spent a couple of 
months working in connection with this 
bill. They suggested certain things to 
us. They made a voluminous confiden- 
tial report to the committee that en- 
abled us to go deeper into certain things. 
We have availed ourselves of testimony 
developed by the committee of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina |Mr. Bon- 
NER} and by subcommittees of the com- 
mittee of the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson], and even committees of 
the Senate. We availed ourselves of all 
the information we could get. 

We are building up a staff, but we do 
not want people in our way. We want 
people who can be useful to us. If 
Congress were not so continually in ses- 
sion we could have more time to go out 
and look about. We do get around, and 
we do not apologize for the public 
money which we spend on that. We 
apologize because we do not get out into 
the field more. If we could hurry up and 
adjourn, we would better be able to see 
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what is being done with these billions of 
dollars. That is about the best answer 
that I can give. We do not have an 
ideal staff. We are recruiting men. We 
are recruiting people this month. 

Let me say this: The best way to 
achieve economy is not necessarily 
through cuts. We can prod and we can 
slash and we can use the meat ax. 
Sometimes the meat ax shocks people 
to their senses, and it is not altogether 
out of place in a legislative body. But 
the real place to get efficiency is in the 
Military Establishment itself. The peo- 
ple who run the show from top to bot- 
tom know where the weaknesses are. 
They know where money and personnel 
is being wasted, and they are the people 
upon whom we are trying to heap coals 
of fire in order to inspire them to better 
performance. 

That reminds me—I want to speak 
critically of some of the performances 
of the Ordnance Department of the 
Army before I take my seat, because they 
failed to present a forthright statement 
to the committee with respect to certain 
information which was requested. Yet 
I do not believe the mistake was will- 
fully made. I repeat we need better 
management and better people and more 
efficiency from top to bottom. While 
we in Congress want to do what we can, 
you know that the people in any partic- 
ular office should know how to run it 
better than anybody else. This is true 
with the Pentagon, and we are seeking 
the double-barreled approach, if I may 
say so, 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. Is the committee and 
the staff allowed access to classified in- 
jormation? 

Mr.MAHON. By all means, the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee have more 
classified information thrown at them 
in the course cf weeks than one could 
print in several issues of a metropolitan 
newspaper. Yes, we have access to in- 
numerable bits of classified information, 
In other words, money talks. When peo- 
ple come from the Pentagon, we insist on 
the answers, and we usually get them, 
although sometimes we fail. 

Mr. MEADER. I commend the gen- 
tleman for the attitude that he has dis- 
played. With reference to the staff sit- 
uation, I want to say I am a strong be- 
liever in competent, able, and sizable 
staffs for committees of Congress be- 
cause, in my judgment, that is the only 
way, with the limited time Members of 
Congress have, that we can get into the 
details of subjects such as this, dealing 
with a $56,000,000,000 appropriation. It 
takes quite a few man-hours to get the 
details. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
is making a very helpful statement for 
the membership of the House. I com- 
mend the gentleman on what he has 
said. On the subject of economy, we are 
all aware of the fact that there is no 
word that is found more often in the 
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letters which come to each of us than 
the word “economy.” 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Naturally, since 
the gentleman is in charge of such a huge 
bill dollar-wise, he certainly has the 
same interest that we all have. The 
gentleman has mentioned that efficiency 
must be brought about by those who are 
running a given establishment. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. The gentleman 
mentioned the Pentagon. Often we see 
reports which are issued from time to 
time which purport to be evidence that 
there is a great deal of inefficiency. As 
the gentleman has heard this testimony 
during the last few months, how much 
real information has he seen himself as 
to the extent of inefficiency in the De- 
partment of Defense of this Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. MAHON. I mentioned the Ord- 
nance Department. At the Detroit dis- 
trict office they are buying two-thirds of 
all this Army hardware. As I said, they 
had a commanding general there at the 
arsenal who seemed to have a conflict of 
loyalty between the Government on 
whose payroll he was and his own pri- 
vate interests. 

In Detroit, Ordnance bought some 
grills for tractors. Some official bought 
grills one month for about $24 each. 
The very next month at this ordnance 
district procurement office in Detroit 
the Government bought some more 
grills, 40 of them, and paid $59.78 each 
for the identical grill which had been 
bought the month before for $24. It 
was only a waste of about $1,000; but 
my point has been, and the hearings will 
reveal it, that we fool around with 
chicken feed probably too much, whereas 
about $30,000,000,000 in this bill will go 
for procurement. If we had better pro- 
curement practices, if we could save 1 
percent on $30,000,000,000, just 1 per- 
cent on these aircrafts and tanks and 
ships, we could save $300,000,000. We 
have had industrialists before our com- 
mittee and we have done what we could 
to get somewhere with this problem, and 
we shall continue to do so. I do not 
accuse our procurement officers of du- 
plicity and fraud. Generally speaking, 
they are honorable, upright Americans, 
but somehow they have not been able to 
grasp this big program and carry it for- 
ward with the speed and economy that 
is required. That is the reason we have 
put some strong strictures in this bill, 
in order to help further the interests 
of the American people; and this is the 
interest of the military as well. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I have listened to 
the gentleman very carefully. I assume 
that what your committee considered 
for the security of the Nation by way of 
secret information, is not included in 
the 3,500 pages of hearings before your 
committee. 

Mr. MAHON. If we had printed that, 
there would have been perhaps another 
couple of thousand pages. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I notice in the com- 
mittee report, on the first page, the com- 
mittee points out that there is an item 
of $4,500,000,000 that will come up later 
for public works. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. That will come 
later. It is before the Armed Services 
Committee of the Senate now, and we 
have got to go through the drudgery of 
those hearings later. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That will carry the 
total, then, in excess of $60,000,000,000. 

Mr. MAHON. In excess of sixty bil- 
lion. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask the gen- 
tleman something that he may not want 
to answer, but, as I understand, there is 
an additional $8,500,000,000 for foreign 
aid coming up shortly, which more or 
less ties into defense. 

Mr. MAHON. If it does not, it ought 
not to be before the Congress. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then that will 
take us up to about $69,000,000,000. Does 
the gentleman agree with that figure, 
roughly? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, I think that is 
the figure which has been submitted, 
yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man know of any other large item which 
we may have in mind as we consider the 
consequences of this bill? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, we have got 
money in other bills for the Maritime 
Commission, the Coast Guard; we have 
money in other bills for atomic energy, 
over a billion dollars. This is just a 
part of the national-defense program. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would it be con- 
servative to say, then, that the total 
items will probably approximate $75,- 
000,000,000? 

Mr. MAHON. Appropriationwise, yes, 
but the defense spending, insofar as 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
is concerned, is estimated this year to 
be about $40,000,000,000. * * * 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask the gen- 
tleman another question on _ this 
thought: It is hammered into us almost 
constantly that Congress might not 
stand hitched. Where does the inspi- 
ration come from that the Members of 
this House are not going to stand 
hitched on defense? We hear it on al- 
most every radio broadcast. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman who has just ad- 
dressed us has just cautioned us not to 
sit down on the job. Who is it who is 
attempting to sit down in the Congress 
of the United States? Who in the Con- 
gress of the United States is talking 
about cutting defense appropriations? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, we are talking 
about cutting them, and we are cutting 
them some here in the interest of effi- 
ciency. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I mean cutting the 
essential items. I have not heard a 
single Member stand up at any time and 
talk about cutting the essential items. 
Yet members of the administration are 
constantly hammering at the country 
that if you do not watch out the Con- 
gress is going to sit down on them. 
Where does that come from? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not think there is 
any desire to lambast Congress in this 
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defense matter. I think we try to reflect 
the wishes of the people, but I think it 
is necessary for us in Congress to be on 
the alert, and I think Congress is on the 
alert. In my judgment, the Congress is 
undertaking to make a real contribution 
to this tremendous task, on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I wish 
to compliment the gentleman from 
Texas for the informative and eloquent 
talk he has given us. I am particularly 
interested in the point he makes about 
procurement and the advisability of 
looking into that. Are any practical 
steps being taken whereby the Con- 
gress or the committee can have a sort 
of continuing look at the procurement 
activities of the Armed Forces? 

Mr. MAHON. Various committees of 
the Congress, including this one, have 
been very zealous in that matter and are 
constantly looking into these things. It 
is not one big day in the House and that 
is all for the year; it is something that 
goes on constantly throughout the year. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Who is 
supervising it? 

Mr. MAHON. There is a lot of money 
in the bill for inspectors who will inspect 
the material when it is received at the 
depots in the hope that we will get our 
money’s worth. It is a very complex 
task. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Just recently in the city 
of Chicago several hospital buildings 
have been completed. They cannot 
open in their entirety because of in- 
ability to get a sufficient number of 
nurses. Most of the nurses in the metro- 
politan area have enlisted in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Is there any money 
in this bill to provide for the training 
of nurses such as was done during the 
Second World War? Is there a nursing 
program? 

Mr. MAHON. Frankly, I do not have 
all of the details on that subject at the 
tip of my fingers. We did provide what 
was necessary for hospital employees 
and for nurses and so forth for the 
Armed Forces. Of course, it is difficult 
to recruit this type of personnel. 

Mr. Chairman, I now insert quotations 
from the committee hearings by Secre- 
tary Marshall, General Bradley, and 
Admiral Sherman: 

Mr. ManHon. Against that background of 
remarks which I think represents generally 
the thinking of the members of the com- 
mittee, we would like for you just to tell us 
what you think of the present situation, 

Secretary MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first place, I see no reduction. I might say 
this, and I think it is quite possible that 
when the final determination is made—the 
final decision, in October—that we will pos- 
sibly be involved in approaching the Con- 
gress for certain increases, particularly for 
1953 and 1954. 

LIKELIHOOD OF ALL-OUT WAR 

Mr. Manon. Let me go to a much broader 
picture and then bring my interrogation 
to a conclusion. What is your considered 
judgment, General, as to the likelihood of 
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a@ major war now as compared to 2 or 3 
months ago? 

Secretary MARSHALL. I would say that it 
is just about the same as 2 or 3 months ago. 
There has been a constant build-up in the 
Soviets and their satellites of their mili- 
tary strength. Unfortunately we do not 
know a great deal about it. 

Mr. MAHON. The likelihood of an all-out 
war is still an ever-present consideration? 

Secretary MARSHALL. I think it is con- 
tinuing and, from the viewpoint of the ene- 
my’s build-up, it is increasing. 


PROCUREMENT LEVELS 


Mr. MAHON. Would it be safe for us to 
reduce the level of procurement? Not that 
the items would not eventually be delivered, 
but could we reduce the rate of the build- 
up? Just for illustrative purposes, I have 
made reference to Army Ordnance request- 
ing more than $8,000,000,000. We could 
make reference to similar items in the Navy 
or to items in the Air Force. My point is 
this: Could we slow down on this huge pro- 
curement program safely? 

General BrapLey. Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
do not feel qualified to discuss in detail 
whether or not any of that particular pro- 
gram can be delayed, because that is out- 
side my province. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General BRADLEY. But I would like to say 
this in answer to it in general: Most of 
those items or a lot of those items, are very 
long, lead-time items, or at least your ex- 
pensive ones are; and you will not be getting 
them until possibly late 1952 or 1953 and 
some of them in 1954. In my opinion those 
are the dangerous years. 

TIME RUNNING IN FAVOR OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. Taper. General, do you figure that 
time is running in our favor or in favor of 
Russia at the moment? 

General BrabD ey. I think it is running in 
our favor at the present time and that it 
will continue to run in our favor for a 
couple of years, at least. 

DISCUSSION OF WORLD CONDITIONS 


Mr. MaHon. Admiral Sherman, as Chief of 
Naval Operations and as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, it is your responsibility 
to know something about world condi- 
tions and possibilities and probabilities. 
You have come in here with the weight of 
your very high position and requested an 
appropriation of $15,000,000,000 for the Navy 
for the fiscal year which will begin in a 
few weeks. 

In view of all those facts, it is not an im- 
proper inquiry to ask what the world pic- 
ture looks like to you. Will you give us a 
statement in response to that observation, on 
or off the record? 

Admiral SHERMAN. I will make it on the 
record with an opportunity to sanitize my 
remarks. 

At the present time the situation is, in 
my opinion, more critical than it has been 
since the end of the last war. In the years 
1946 to 1949, we experienced a series of 
crises, but during those years conditions in 
the Mediterranean countries were im- 
proved; the aggression in Greece was termi- 
nated; great improvement was made in the 
stability and security of Western Europe by 
the agreement to establish the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, but also dur- 
ing 1949 two events took place which caused 
a great deal of concern. One was the atomic 
explosion in Russia and the other was the 
establishment of almost complete Com- 
munist control over China. We are now 
witnessing an attempt to extend the area 
of Communist domination in eastern Asia, 
which certainly threatens the security of 
the United States. 


MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


The situation in the Middle East, particu- 
larly in Iran, is one to cause considerable 
concern, The extent to which we are com- 
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mitted to fighting in the Far East reduces 
our ability to wage war elsewhere if we 
should have to, so we have a picture in which 
there is an increase in our global risks, and 
an increase in the danger to the Nation. 


KOREA 


Since the beginning of the fighting in 
Korea, we have managed to increase our forces 
and to increase our strength in other areas, 
as well as to carry on operations in Korea. 
In my opinion, as the expansion of our 
strength continues under the program which 
was initiated last December, our security is 
somewhat enhanced, but I would be less 
than frank if I did not tell the committee 
that I think the country faces great danger: 
that the free world faces great dangers, and 
will continue to do so until we achieve a 
position of military posture and military 
strength sufficient more effectively to defer 
aggression than our strength has so far. 


POSSIBILITY OF AN ALL-OUT WAR 


ir. MAHON. People ask Members of Con- 
gress every day, and perhaps the military 
men—*“Do you think that general war is in- 
evitable?” When I go to my district and 
yield for questions at meetings, that is one 
of the questions asked me. Can I ask it of 
you? Do you think an all-out global war 
is inevitable? 

Admiral SHERMAN. No; I do not think an 
all-out global war—what we call a world 
war—is inevitable. I think it is entirely pos- 
sible that the future may hold a good deal 
of war, possibly smaller wars occurring more 
often. I do not think that war in itself has 
to be inevitable, but it is probable. I am 
speaking now of war as a generality. I be- 
lieve that we have a good prospect of avoid- 
ing a full, all-out, world-wide war, but to 
do so will require strength and patience. 

Mr. MAHON. The naval program and the 
preparation efforts of the country at this 
time are those things associated with this 
hope that you have? 

Admiral SHERMAN. As I see it, it is our duty 
to do the best we can to handle our current 
problems, and at the same time provide a 
base from which we can mobilize to meet the 
demand of a general war if it should come. 
We cannot afford to base our mobilization 
plans on anything less than a general war. 

ACTION TO AVOID ALL-OUT WAR 


Mr. Manon. What is the 
averting a general war? 

Admiral SHERMAN. That is a question of 
broad policy. In my opinion, the best hope 
of avoiding a general war lies in a combina- 
tion of several courses of action: One is to 
be sufficiently strong to deter our possible 
enemies from starting a general,war. An- 
other very necessary course of action, it 
seems to me, is to have alliances which are 
strong enough, sufficiently well-tested, and 
composed of allies who are sufficiently deter- 
mined to act in unison to deal with instances 
of aggression, such as the one in Korea, more 
promptly and more effectively. 


Mr. Manon. Against that kind of back- 
ground, are we taking necessary steps to pre- 
pare ourselves for the possibilities of a gen- 
eral war? 

Admiral SHERMAN. We are engaged in a 
program, as I see it, which is designed to im- 
prove our state of readiness and build up to 
a level which we can sustain 

Now, if general war comes, of course, we 
can accelerate it. We can build up to higher 
levels. 

On the other hand, if we believe, as I do, 
that we are facing an opponent who does not 
want a general war now, but who wants to 
do everything possible to exhaust us, to drain 
off our energies in a small operation here 
and a small operation there, induce us to do 
things that will impair our economy, then 
we have to face the fact we are in an opera- 
tion which may become an endurance cone 
test; therefore, it is wise to achieve the level 


best hope of 
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of military strength which we can sustain 
over a period of years. The worst thing that 
could happen to us, as I see it, would be to 
go to a full-out mobilization and not have a 
fight and then go into a period of cut-back 
trying to save money and pay our debts, and 
then suddenly find ourselves in a fight. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you for your 
generous attention and yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from Texas has consumed 59 minutes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man. I yield myself 60 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I want to 
express my regret that the ranking 
member of the subcommittee and of the 
full committee, our good friend and co- 
worker the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. TaBer], is unable to be with us to- 
day. It is just possible he may be with 
us tomorrow during the reading of the 
bill for amendment. As we all know, 
he has been recovering from an attack 
of pneumonia. I know that we are all 
happy that he seems to be well on the 
road to recovery. 

Also, I want to express the satisfaction 
which I have found in serving on this 
subcommittee and to thank the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Manon], the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SHEPPARD], 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. SIKEs}, 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Ritey}], the majority members of the 
subcommittee for the consideration 
which the minority members have re- 
ceived at all times. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us today 
is one of the largest single appropria- 
tion bills ever placed before the Con- 
gress. Its size really staggers the 
imagination. The sum of $56,000,000,000 
is almost beyond comprehension. I think 
it is probably easier for the average per- 
son to grasp the vastness of the universe 
than to picture this astronomical sum. 

The bill is a tremendously important 
one. 

The Congress and the country today 
are faced with the problem on the one 
hand of national defense, and on the 
other hand of national solvency. We 
are at a point in our history where ex- 
cessive expenditure could tip the scales 
toward national bankruptcy and disas- 
trous inflation. 

Expenditure essential to military 
power must be made as rapidly as prac- 
tical. Nonessential expenditure, waste 
and extravagance embodied in these es- 
timates or in any other estimates must 
be eliminated. 

As I stand here today, Mr. Chairman, 
I cannot help thinking that able, coura- 
geous and honest leadership in America 
in recent years would have made this 
enormous bill unnecessary. 

This $56,000,000,000 appropriation bill 
represents a down payment on tragic er- 
rors in judgment made at the conference 
tables of Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

It amounts to a ransom for an ap- 
peasement policy which this administra- 
tion has pursued in Asia, making it pos- 
sible for the Chinese Reds to take over 
China. 
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It is a mortgage on the life of every 
American for blunders which made it 
possible for the Communist Government 
of Russia to extend its domination from 
170,000,000 people in 1945 to 800,000,- 
000 people by 1950, and this despite the 
fact that those 5 years were so-called 
years of peace. 

And, Mr. Chairman, it does not in- 
clude a nickel to finance the war in Ko- 
rea in the present fiscal year. 

It was the lack of essential leadership 
abroad, and the acceptance of political 
expediency that has left us today inade- 
quately prepared in the face of the armed 
might of the Communist Government of 
Soviet Russia. 

It was the lack of that leadership at 
home, and the willingness to accept po- 
litical expediency that has left us today 
confronted by mounting prices, crushing 
taxes, dwindling savings, and the threat 
of insolvency. 

Never before, Mr. Chairman, has a 
powerful, solvent America been more vi- 
tal, not only to ourselves, but to all the 
free nations of the world. 

It is not too much to say that the 
future of the entire western world de- 
pends on the power which we can de- 
velop and maintain here in America. 

We must ask ourselves if we can reach 
the real root of our trouble by voting bil- 
lions of dollars for armament. 

We must ask ourselves if we are not 
attempting to substitute billions for 
leadership; bullets for statesmanship. 

France once built a Maginot line. It 
was impregnable. France assembled one 
of the greatest peacetime armies in his- 
tory. It was invincible. 

But French leadership was bankrupt. 
Morale and morals degenerated corre- 
spondingly. 

And in 1940 the world learned that no 
armed force, no fortress, no Maginot line 
ever built, could survive the fatal inter- 
nal weakness of inept, corrupt, and vac- 
illating leadership. 

America needs more than a long- 
range military program. America needs 
leadership at the national level—leader- 
ship that is courageous, leadership that 
is farseeing, leadership that has integ- 
rity and is guided by moral principle. 

DIFFICULTIES IN HANDLING BILL 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in the handling 
of this bill your committee has been 
confronted by very great difficulties. 

Budget estimates were not received 
from the President until the last day of 
April, despite the requirement of law 
that they be submitted during the first 
15 days of the session. 

Here on the table to my right on the 
majority side you will see a stack of 
papers which constitute the justifica- 
tions originally submitted to your com- 
mittee for over $60,000,000,000 by the 
military. Those justifications, if piled 
on top of each other, would extend, I 
should judge, some 24 inches upward 
from the table. On the minority table 
you will see the committee print, the bill 
in work-sheet form, some 3 inches thick, 
and on top of it some four volumes of 
committee hearings developed in con- 
nection with this bill. 
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Those justifications, as I have said, 
represent over $60,000,000,000 for the 
military alone, and just to give you a 
measuring stick, the money called for 
by these justifications alone is twice the 
entire cost of Government from the day 
of its founding in 1789 until the out- 
break of World War I in 1917. 

The cost of Government from 1789 
until 1917 was $29,520,000,000. The sum 
of money requested by the military and 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and the White House, for the next fiscal 
year, embodied in these justifications, is 
over $60,000,000,000, or more than twice 
as much. 

Mr. Chairman, the justifications when 
received were, for the most part, based 
on the so-called performance budget. 
That is a new system. Judging by ex- 
perience to date, the performance budg- 
et tends to consolidate rather than to 
break down; tends to conceal rather 
than to disclose; tends to eliminate es- 
sential detailed statements as to person- 
nel and tends to make legislative con- 
trol by the Congress more difficult rather 
than less difficult. 

Whatever the departments and agen- 
cies may do from an administrative 
standpoint in this connection, it is im- 
perative that the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the House and of the 
Senate be supplied with essential detail. 

The testimony submitted, Mr. Chair- 
man, was also in many cases highly 
unsatisfactory. Time and time again 
no break-down was available; funda- 
mental information was not forth- 
coming. 

Time and time again we were told in 
effect “This figure represents our best 
estimate in the light of experience of the 
Department’s needs for the fiscal year 
1952.” Witnesses were either unpre- 
pared or unwilling to supply simple and 
essential facts. 

Again and again came the response, 
“We shall have to submit that later for 
the record.” 

Differing sets of figures were given by 
different witnesses in respect to the same 
question. 

Literally hours of the committee’s 
time were needlessly wasted in trying to 
extract by cross-examination informa- 
tion which should have been readily 
available. 

I quote a typical exchange with a 
bureau chief with respect to a request 
for $1,350,000: 

Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to observe that all we are told in this 
connection is that the funds estimated for 
this purpose in 1952 are to satisfy the re- 
quirements for additional equipment and to 
provide for the increased quantity of sup- 
plies needed in 1952. 

I would like to ask the admiral, if he were 
sitting on this side of the table, on the basis 
of that statement, how he would determine 
whether you need $1,350,000 or $500,000 or 
$5,000,000? 

Admiral . Sir, I would be at a loss. 


The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that your 
committee and the Congress have been 
asked in many instances to proceed in 
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the dark. We have been given some 
tables, some unsatisfactory testimony, 
some warnings, and are asked to vote 
the money. 

NEED FOR INVESTIGATING STAFF 


Your committee has had to consider 
some 24 volumes of justifications. It 
presents some 3,500 pages of printed 
hearings and a report some 158 pages in 
length, after 11 solid weeks of consid- 
eration. 

I submit that no committee within 
the time available in the light of the 
justifications and testimony given could 
hope to obtain in and of itself the grasp 
of the situation which is essential to 
intelligent, comprehensive action. 

What is needed, in my judgment, is an 
adequate staff of investigators, who are 
responsible solely to the Appropriations 
Committee and to the Congress, who 
have authority to go into the depart- 
ments and agencies concerned, and who 
are on the job 12 months of the year. 

Under the famous La Follette-Mon- 
roney Reorganization Act passed by the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, the committees 
of the Senate and House were supposed 
to be staffed with experts who could 
do the tremendous investigation and re- 
search work required to keep the mem- 
bership informed in instances just like 
the one we face now. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. BENDER. I withdraw the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TaBer] saw 
fit as chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee during the Eightieth Con- 
gress to set up such a Staff of experts. 
That staff, as the membership will re- 
call, was completely decimated when 
the chairmanship changed hands with 
the election of the Democrat-controlled 
Eighty-first Congress. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
charged with considering billions upon 
billions of dollars of appropriations an- 
nually is, today, without a proper staff 
of experts, in clear violation of the spirit 
of that act. 

I renew the appeal which I have made 
so often in the past for a staff of this 
character which is vital, in my opinion, 
under present conditions. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has just issued 
a challenge which must be met by the 
Congress if we are going to save funds 
in this appropriation. History has 
proved that the military are notorious 
spenders and after every build-up of a 
military establishment, certainly after 
every war, there have been shocking 
scandals of profligate and wanton spend- 
ing. It is my firm belief—and I know it 
is shared by many of the Members of 
Congress, and certainly by people on the 
outside—that if we do not have a con- 
stant watch-dog operation affecting the 
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spending of these billions of dollars, we 
are going to have other scandals in the 
days to come. I hope the members of 
the committee will heed these words just 
uttered by the ranking minority member 
of this subcommittee. I think the sub- 
committee should have staff representa- 
tives working day and night in the Pen- 
tagon and throughout our Military Es- 
tablishment. I believe that billions of 
dollars can be saved in this very appro- 
priation. But that money will not be 
saved unless we have experts on the job 
watching the daily and nightly spending 
of these funds. I hope this challenge 
will be accepted. It will be a wholesome 
job in the best interests of the Military 
Establishment itself as well as the tax- 
payers of the country. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has put his finger 
on the real problem and he points the 
way to tremendous savings and the 
avoidance of scandals. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman. I appreciate his support. 

BUDGET BUREAU 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. While I am not a 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, Iam a member on the Committee 
on Ways and Means. We have a terrific 
task to get the money. There is one de- 
partment of the Government which, I 
think, ought to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations much more 
easily than it does, and that is the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. My experience has 
been that the Bureau of the Budget has 
fast become the right arm of the Execu- 
tive, of the President himself. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JENKINS. The Bureau of the 
Budget ought to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to the very 
limit, and lay aside all political consid- 
erations, because just as sure as ycu live 
we have come to the point where we can- 
not raise any more money. We have just 
taxed ourselves to death. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I agree with 
the gentleman that the committee and 
the Congress should have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the Budget 
Bureau. 

I think in recent years the Bureau of 
the Budget has become largely the 
mouthpiece of the Executive. What the 
Executive desires the Bureau of the 
Budget supports; what the Executive 
does not desire the Bureau of the Budget 
opposes. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. In the 
light of the requirements insofar as staff 
is concerned, what can be done in a prac- 
tical way at the earliest opportunity to 
accomplish this improvement? What 
can be done, and who can do it? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think that 
under the Reorganization Act the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations as a whole has 
the authority to appoint such staff as 
it sees fit for this purpose. 
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Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Then 
the action should be by the majority of 
the committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think that 
would be sufficient. 

TOTALS 

Mr. Chairman, I want to go a little 
more into detail. 

It has been pointed out that the au- 
thority to incur new obligations which 
we now call appropriations, which 
was requested in this bill, amounted to 
$56,100,000,000. If we add to that the 
further sum of $4,500,000,000 for public 
works soon to be considered, it brings the 
total up to $60,600,000,000. If we add to 
that about $1,500,000,000 which is car- 
ried for the purpose of liquidating prior 
obligations or for certain special ac- 
counts which are appropriated for auto- 
matically, we get an over-all total of 
about $62,100,000,000. 

Eliminating for the moment the 
$4,500,000,000 for public works and the 
$1,500,000,000 by which the committee 
has ostensibly reduced the budget esti- 
mates, leaves a total of $56,000,000,000 
recommended for approval, as compared 
to $48,000,000,000 in the last fiscal year. 

In terms of expenditure, it is estimated 
that we shall require about $39,500,000,- 
000 as compared with $19,500,000,000 in 
the last fiscal year; and as compared 
with about $50,000,000,000, which Mr. 
Wilson, as head of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, foresees as an expenditure 
figure for fiscal 1953. 

As the chairman has pointed out, the 
appropriations recommended contem- 
plate a carry-over into the next fiscal 
year of $57,500,000,000 as compared with 
a carry-over into the present fiscal year 
of $36,500,000,000. 

I want to emphasize in passing that 
the $56,000,000,000 now under active con- 
sideration includes nothing for the pub- 
lic-works program. It includes nothing 
for financing the war in Korea after July 
1, 1951. {t includes nothing for the ex- 
pense of the partial pay-as-you-go pro- 
gram which we have embarked upon in 
Japan. It includes nothing for inflation- 
ary price increases. It includes nothing 
for what may be recommended to the 
committee some months later at the con- 
clusion of what is termed “the period of 
decision.” 








THE PROGRAM 


The program as a whole contemplates 
about 3,500,000 people in the Regular 
forces of the three armed services; about 
2,000,000 people in the National Guard, 
Reserve, and ROTC programs; an Army 
of about 1,550,000, with 18 divisions, and 
separate combat and supporting units; a 
Navy of about 805,000, with 1,162 ships; 
a Marine Corps of about 175,000, with 
2’ divisions; and an Air Force of about 
1,061,000 working toward a goal of 95 
wings. 

I should add that if civilian personnel 
requests had been allowed in full, the 
three services would have had a total 
civilian personnel of about 1,506,000— 
621,821 in the Army, 562,969 in the Navy, 
and 319,547 in the Air Force. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I insert at this point in the ReEcorp 
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a table breaking down the over-all total Force, and for the Office of Secretary of 
of $60,600,000,000, including $4,500,000- Defense: 


Department of Defense—New obligational authority by cost category, fiscal year 1952 
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000 for public works, by functions, for 
the Army, for the Navy, for the Air 


(Thousands of dollars] 


Cost category | Army Air Force 


| 
| 


| 


a I Gia cee ctn niet witticdimenncsmesnniicecsinnctihbtncticcerantiittinbhinns } 10, 475, 800 


Ss, O46, 111 
1, 262, 961 
571, 204 
480, 476 
114, 967 


4,331,060 | 3, 073, 291 
(a) Pay and allowances , “en 3, 240, O80 2, 412, 230 | 
(b) Subsistence . x ead ae ; 569, 488 382, USO 
c) Individual clothing . a wee ai 292, 351 140, 776 
(d) Transportation, perm anent change of station 99, 453 130, 076 
(e) Other military personnel activities " 29, 688 


3, 488, 416 


. Operation and maintenance 


(a) Troops and facilities 
b) Aircraft and facilities f 
(c) Ships and facilities 1, 029, 958 | 
(d) Armor, armament, ammunition and related facilities. .................-..-...----- e 205, 76 191, V21 
(e) Service-wide facilities and depot supply system...............-...--.-.-.- 1, 113, 189 
(f) Medical o> 126, 951 
(g) Service-wide administration . iiatubateiibicdaiteinalemas ais 75, 2! 91, 663 
(h) Service-wide finance aia al a q 20, 83 
(i) Recruiting and ger neral service-wide training.......--- sa aca dieaiaeattinn nica neaaaateatniinlia 64, 168 


(Army and Marine Corps). -.-.-. 


433, 337 





> Ra RCE IE I Sith sc cretecnncccenwensccnensccntscnsisédsdeassincoaie< } 12, 633, 24: 
3, 475, 910 
1, 786, OST 
423, 625 
414, 681 
638, 222 
570, 357 
130, 624 
47,744 
141, 906 


10, = . 44, 753 
, O44, 595 
, SSO, 425 

436, 475 

, 719, 405 
, 740, 640 
, S18, 793 
Is¥, 557 
448, 738 

’ 100, 000 
4, 500, 900 
713, 751 

, 472, 682 


(a) Aircraft 

(b) Ships and harbor craft 

(c) Combat vehicles and artillery 

(d) Weapons.__- 

(e) Ammunition and guided missiles 

(f) Electronies and communications. 

(g) Vehicles (noncombat) - 

(h) Special training equipment_... 

(i) Railroad, construction and materials handling equipme nt. 


BIE nacisdctiosohibeedeteasseccnenesuaee oi 1, 100, 000 


. Acquisition and construction of real property..............---2..2.2--ece-ceneeceeececcccee ceniinaaeilnidicesinadeaial aati sie Seti 
. Civilian components ‘ 361, 036 122, 448 }.... 
Ti, SIS TEE PI cencd ania ccomncncgpennescissctenintanssctdveneemendsustenneeaaad 382, 032 4381, 000 


230, 267, 
519, 600 





365, 000 425, 000 
17, 032 94, 600 


75, 083 
767, 739 


425, 000 , 305, 000 


167, 32 


el SRNR, «..)., icnicianen mien cutiedainidehdieind tien dbatiiehine tate easie acelin canimaiaa 
Ge PR SEIT nenancancucuminnensseaneiestensnakbbencéaatiendtiannbiiddehebeainnenae 





59, 092 143,55 


71, 622 


. Industrial mobilization_--. 
> IN IG BETES n cnctenennschaneeeinsccunssqansnssnnccnsentanpbestenuatbeseivenhen’ 


(a) Retired pay. ane 
(b) Office of the Secre tary “of Defense. 
(c) Interservice and Department wide proj 
Prisoners of war. 
Civilian aid in Korea... 


360, 000 

ee ole Sagdasee 5 14, 800 
206, 938 . s 326, 597 
28, 110 28,110 

50, 000 50, 000 
Wool reserve 181, 785 181, 785 
Duck and webbing pool 300, 906 300, 906 
ON iccccsinindnttinn dite nina bi nipeitantnnnncnenitintinnrnionena edn hnntamn omens aimied eine ian nd Emenee 75, 000 


i, O71, “4 19, 784, 000 544, 800 | 60, 650, 726 


Note.—Departmental totals will not add to grand total because $4.5 billion proposed legislation for military public works is not distributed. 


This table does not include about 
$1,500,000,000 for the liquidation of prior 
obligations, and for certain special ac- 
counts which are appropriated for auto- 
matically. 

From the table you will see that, 
roughly speaking, major procurement 
and production calls for 49 percent of 
the total; operation and maintenance 
calls for about 20 percent; military per- 
sonnel for about 17 percent; acquisition 
and construction of real property for 
about 8 percent; research and develop- 
ment for about 3 percent; establish- 
ment wide activities for about 2 percent; 
and civilian components, industrial mo- 
bilization and contingencies for about 
1 percent. 

Further details as to the three armed 
services in this connection are reserved 
for others or for discussion under the 
5-minute rule. 

THE BASIS 


The hearings indicate that the basis 
for the program recommended is four- 
fold: First, to assure full support for our 
active forces; second, to secure critical 
items for expanding forces at an early 
date; third, to bring into being produc- 
tion facilities beyond our present needs 
but available and vital in the event of 
the necessity of full mobilization; and, 


fourth, to provide public works, to be 
later considered, essential to operational 
needs. . 

ADEQUACY 

The program before us is, of course, 
not sufficient for full mobilization. It 
is regarded as sufficient for security in 
the event of trouble pending all-out mo- 
bilization. It is the maximum program 
recommended at this time by any civil- 
ian or military official primarily respon- 
sible for national defense. 

You will find statements by almost 
every one of those officials in the hear- 
ings to this effect. 

We are told, however, that there is to 
be further analysis and decision within 
the next few months, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts care to yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I desired to ask 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MaHon] 
another question, but he did not yield 
for that purpose. Here is the question: 
Having in mind the testimony of Gen- 
eral Vandenberg, which appears at 
pages 18 and 19 of part 4; and having 
in mind what the gentleman from Texas 
said about the money that will be spent, 
actually spent, I wish to ask the gen- 


tleman from Massachusetts this ques- 
tion: Assuming that a peace treaty is 
reached in Korea, or a cease-fire agree- 
ment, or whatever you want to call it, 
and that during the next 5 to 7 months 
no other real activities break out, will 
the various administrators of the mili- 
tary program continue spending the 
money from two and one-half to four 
billion dollars per month volume and 
thus take the chance of having obsolete 
equipment on their hands instead of 
repeating the very thing which General 
Vandenberg testified they did follow- 
ing World War II? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. If I under- 
stand the gentleman’s question I will 
answer it in this way: I think that the 
program before us for actual considera- 
tion today is based not on Korea but 
on the over-all picture. 

It is based on the necessity of recap- 
turing some of the material power which 
we have lost during the last 5 years, 
since 1945 when we were probably the 
greatest military power in the world’s 
history, when we were supposed to have 
on hand some $19,000,000,000 worth of 
weapons and equipment, including tens 
of thousands of fighting planes. I think 
this program is an attempt to recap- 
ture part of that military power, and 
to offset the action of the President, who 
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on two occasions impounded over $700,- 
000,000, made available by the Congress 
for an expanded Air Force. 

As far as Korea is concerned it will 
be necessary to request additional funds 
for activity there after July 1, 1951. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iryield tothe 
gentleman from Kansas, my fellow mem- 
ber on the subcommittee. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think the answer 
to the gentleman's question is, “Yes,”’ the 
spending will continue for the reason 
that while there has not been much said 
about it, and I will stress it later in my 
remarks, these funds do not provide 
merely for the Army in being of three 
and a half million in the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, but it also contemplates the 
building up of mobilization reserves, 
which means there will be money spent, 
there will be tanks built, there will be 
trucks built, there will be planes built, 
there will be many, many items pur- 
chased which will, of course, in some 
cases stand on vacant lots to deteriorate, 
but that is the price we must pay in this 
preparedness program. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I agree with what 
both gentlemen have said. I am also 
practical enough to know that the aver- 
age military administrator will not de- 
pend more upon what is now coming off 
the production line for the long pull, I 
say he will not depend more upon that 
for the long pull than he will depend 
upon the equipment in the blueprint 
stage, because the best way on earth to 
get licked in any kind of a fight is to 
have obsolete equipment. What I fear 
about the whole thing is that the military 
administrators will fear obsolescence 
more than they will fear other things and 
will wake up without equipment, as Gen- 
eral Vandenberg testified they laid down 
on the job after we had forced money on 
them. Read the testimony of General 
Vandenberg. A military man is just as 
human as anybody else. He want the 
most up-to-date eduipment. 

We better keep our minds on this ques- 
tion of obsolescence. Take the testimony 
of the boys coming back from Korea 
right now with respect to your most up- 
to-date American planes versus the Rus- 
sian planes. The boys say the most terri- 
ble thing we face is the fact that the 
Russians are right up to us. Suppose 
you had obsolete equipment, where would 
you be in Korea or anywhere else? I 
can understand that you have to have a 
skeleton, but you have $30,000,000,000 
in here for equipment, you have $12,000,- 
000,000 for the maintenance of that 
equipment, two different things entirely. 
Iam not talking about not spending any 
of the $30,000,000,000, I am talking about, 
will you spend $29,000,000.000 or $27,000,- 


000,000 or only $15,000,000,000? That is 
the question I raise. 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think the 


point the gentleman raises is important 
and I think the fact that all through this 
program it is contemplated that we shall 
construct what may be called excess ca- 
pacity in productive facilities which will 
not be used now but which will be avail- 
able for use if and when the need arises. 
Has an important bearing. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. We can use that 
and we will have to use that type of 
equipment in the peacetime era if we 
maintain full employment in this coun- 
try. I am not afraid of the productive 
facilities. They do not become obsolete. 
It is your keen up-to-date precision 
fighting equipment that becomes obso- 
lete. Just as soon as the other fellow 
beats us to a better gun, that is how 
quick it becomes obsolete. 
SMALL BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not want to speak at too great 
length, but in view of the enormous pro- 
curement that is called for here amount- 
ing to practically half of the total recom- 
mended, I want to include a word in 
behalf of small business. 

Congress has emphasized again and 
again its intent that small business 
should obtain a fair share of Government 
procurement. It is specifically empha- 
sized in this bill in section 619. 

That intent is not being complied with 
by the armed services in my part of the 
world at least. For example, great con- 
centrations of military shoe contracts 
have been placed with the large shoe 
manufacturers of the country, although 
the small concerns in this area have been 
surveyed and approved as defense facili- 
ties, although they won most of the Army 
and Navy “E” awards during World War 
II, and although shoes orders are needed 
in the worst way to prevent the lay-off 
of a great number of skilled workers and 
thereby the elimination of defense 
facilities. 

The procurement program policy re- 
ferred to by the head of the Munitions 
Board in the course of these hearings is 
apparently just not being applied by the 
armed services in this field at any rate. 

The Congress, in my opinion, should 
see to it that fair treatment for small 
business generally, is made a reality and 
not a theory. 

COMMITTEE CUTS 


Now, the committee, as you have noted, 
has effected cuts ostensibly to the extent 
of $1,542,608,500. If you take $60,000,- 
000,000 as the over-all base, that cut rep- 
resents just about a 2'2-percent reduc- 
tion. 

A large part of this cut however is 
really merely deferment. 

Take the $500,000,000 cut in the Air 
Force, and the $278,000,000 cut in Army 
Ordnance. Those two items alone ac- 
count for 50 percent of the over-all cut, 
and they are pure and simple defer- 
ments. They are technically reductions, 
because the authority to incur the neces- 
sary obligations will not be required in 
fiscal 1952, but they are not reductions 
in the long run. 

If you eliminate them, the remain- 
ing items of reduction amount to about 
1% percent on the basis of a $60,000,- 
000,060 total. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the 
cuts in this bill have been very moderate 
ones. I am confident that they will not 
hurt national defense in any sense of the 
word. 

I think we could have gone further, 
but no one on the committee wants to 
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sponsor cuts unless he is convinced that 
they will not have harmful effects upon 
national defense, and I have indicated 





earlier in my remarks the difficulties we 
have had in obtaining essential intor- 
Mation. 

could hav one fur- 


I am sure we 
ther if we had not been subjected to 
these handicaps. 

I am sure we could have ne very 
much further if we had had full-time 
staff of experts responsible s vy to your 
committee and to the Congress. with 
authority to go into the departments, 
working 12 months a year, such as I have 
already advocated. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentieman from Ohio. 
Mr. BENDER. Does this $56,062,- 


000.090 include all the expenditures? I 
understood the gentleman to say it does 
not include current expenditures for Ko- 


rea; is that correct? There will have 
to be additional appropriations for that 
purpose. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. There is 
nothing in this bill for the financing of 


the war in Korea after June 30 last, 
so that there will have to be a further 
request for whatever may be required. 

Mr. BENDER. Today’s headline says, 
“Three hundred and seventy million 
dellars arms for China urged on Hill.” 
That is not included in this bill, is it? 
That is $307,000,003 for Chiang Kai- 
shek's forces. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. No; it is not 
included. 

Mr. BENDER. How much more does 
the gentleman estimate will be required 
in addition to the $56,062,000,000? Has 
the gentleman any idea as to how many 
special bills there are and how much 
more money is requested or will be re- 
quested? Does the gentleman have any 
estimates? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Well, there 
is $4,500,000,000 pending for public works. 
Then if Korea should go on for another 
year, nobody apparently knows exactly 
what the cost will be, but I have seen 
estimates of between seven and eight 
billion dollars. Then there is something 
like $161,000.000 for the partial pay-as- 
you-go program in Japan. Then there 
is an $8,500,000,000 request pending for 
foreign aid which is to be considered in 
the very near future. Then there is the 
possibility of further requests in the 
autumn, particularly with respect to the 
Air Corps at the end of the so-called 
period of decision. 

Mr. BENDER. Will the gentleman 
tell us whether or not the subcommittee 
took into consideration what the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means provided by 
way of a tax bill, and what revenues will 
be raised? Also, how will the appro- 
priations contained in this bill and those 
estimated as coming latez, as outlined by 
the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, compare with the money we 
anticipate raising as the result of this 
tax bill? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I do not 
know that I have the time to go into 
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that in detail. In a general way, how- 
ever, I understand that the over-all ex- 
penditure contemplated by the Presi- 
dent’s budget amounts to some $71,600,- 
000,000, and the over-all estimated reve- 
nue amounts to about $55,000,000,000, 
leaving an estimated deficit of about 
$16,000,000,C00. The request before the 
House is part of that expenditure. 

Mr. BENDER. So if any of these ex- 
tras come along, it will create an addi- 
tional deficit unless you raise new taxes? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. It would in- 
crease the deficit only to the extent that 
the extras were not included in the Pres- 
ident’s budget. 

Mr. BENDER. Does this $56,000,000,- 
000 recommendation come to the floor 
of the House with the unanimous rec- 
ommendation of the subcommittee? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. In the main 
the $56,000,000,000 recommendation is 
the unanimous recommendation of the 
committee under existing conditions. I 
think there might be some amendments 
here or there that the minority might 
feel free to support, but, in the main, I 
think the report is a unanimous report. 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman does 
not feel there is any relief from these 
expenditures unless we change admin- 
istrations next year? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will say to 
the gentleman from Ohio that I am sure 
that would be very helpful. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the commit- 


tee has done an excellent piece of work. 
What I should like to know is this: At 
any time in the consideration of this bill 
did the gentleman's committee ever raise 
the question as to how long this Nation 
can stand that kind of drain, or any 
other nation on the face of the earth? 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think it 
was in the minds of the committee con- 
tinually. I do not think the military 
witnesses before the committee, how- 
ever, were probably the best qualified 
witnesses on this question. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I should like to recall 
the fact that Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization, appeared 
before the committee and his testimony 
is included in volume 1. As the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has said, this 
question was in the background of our 
thinking at all times. If the members 
of the committee had their way, speak- 
ing from an idealistic view, we would go 
far beyond this bill in our preparedness 
effort. In other words, if it is possible 
we want far more defense than this 
money will buy. 

Mr. DONDERO. The reason I asked 
that question is that Russia more than 
20 years ago said she would force the 
United States to spend herself into de- 
struction. Iam just wondering whether 
or not we are on that road. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. We are cer- 
tainly between the two horns of a di- 
lemma, I will say to the gentleman. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. If the gentleman 
will yield for one observation, go back 
to what General Eisenhower repeatedly 
said to us over here in the auditorium, 
where he kept emphasizing that if this 
job is done it must be done within sol- 
vency. You either stay within solvency 
or you fail. That goes for every Mem- 
ber of this House. You cannot duck that 
issue, 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. The gentle- 
man, of course, is absolutely correct. 

Mr. DONDERO. That means just one 
thing: If economic collapse is to be the 
portion of the American people, then 
we lose our form of government and the 
Republic of the United States will vanish 
from the face of the earth. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is right. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. May I bring 
these remarks to a close, Mr. Chairman, 
by referring to three or four fields in 
which I think thorough investigation and 
research should be conducted with a view 
to further and substantial savings in the 
future, 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


The matter of civilian personnel has 
been referred to. 

The figures in this connection have 
been extremely difficult to obtain. We 
have had several different sets of figures. 
There is one table which was furnished 
for the record from which the conclu- 
sion can be drawn that there are three 
different over-all totals in respect to 
civilian personnel for one of the armed 
services. 

Based on tables inserted in the REcorD 
at my request, however, the best conclu- 
sion I can come to is that the over-all 
picture presented by the three services 
is a picture calling for one civilian em- 
ployee for every two and six-tenths per- 
sons in uniform. 

That ratio is just about twice as high 
as it was during World War II. It is 
very much higher than in other military 
organizations, information in respect to 
which was furnished off the record. One 
military organization was reported hav- 
ing a ratio as low as 1 civilian to every 
14 military personnel. 

The request submitted to your com- 
mittee was for an increase in civilian 
personnel from 1,240,000 to 1,506,000 or 
an increase of 266,399; 117,654 for the 
Army, 80,745 for the Navy, and 68,000 for 
the Air Force, with some increase in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

You can find the details with respect 
to the services at page 101 of part 2 of 
the hearings, at page 248 of part 3 of 
the hearings, and at page 46 of part 4 
of the hearings. 

I call your attention to the high ratio 
of civilian to military personnel in all 
three services, to the very large number 
of civilians engaged in publicity work in 
the Army, and to the high ratio of work- 
ers engaged in personnel work in all 
three services. 

I may mention, in this connection, 
Mr. Chairman, that an inquiry which I 
made a couple of years ago from leading 
business organizations such as railways, 
steel companies, manufacturing and 
business machine establishments, showed 
that these concerns had a ratio of per- 
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sonnel workers to over-all forces of from 
1 to 200 to from 1 to 3,500. 

The requested increase came on top 
of an enormous hiring of civilian per- 
sonnel for many months. 

You will recall that Senator Byrp 
pointed out in May of this year that 
ever since March 1950 the armed services 
had been hiring civilian personnel at 
the rate of about one employee for every 
minute during the entire period. The 
rate in March was 1,600 a day, the rate 
in June was 1,400 a day. 

Everybody seems to recognize the sit- 
uation. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Rosen- 
berg appeared before the committee and 
said: 

We are going to scrutinize every request 
for every job to see that it is necessary be- 
fore the request is granted. 


Secretary of the Navy Kimball ina re- 
ply to a statement on my part that ci- 
vilian personnel in all three services had 
seemed to me for years to be extremely 
high, said: 

I agree with you, sir. I have been critical 
of this for over 2 years. I have been fussing 
about it all the time. 


The committee has reduced the re- 
quest for an increase by 52,105 man- 
years. In so doing, however, it has ap- 
proved an increase of 214,066 manyears, 
giving the services a total of about 1,- 
452,232 as compared to 3,500,000 for mili- 
tary personnel. 

I doubt very much if we have even 
scratched the surface in this respect. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man mentioned Mrs. Rosenberg’s ap- 
pearance before the committee. 

Within the last week or so I saw a 
statement from Mrs. Rosenberg that she 
had ordered a cut of 5 percent in the 
civilian personnel of the armed serv- 
ices department. I do not understand 
why she has ordered a cut of 5 percent 
on one side and then you are giving an 
additional amount of employees on the 
other side. Can you give us some expla- 
nation of that? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I know she 
has been taking steps with a view to 
trying to meet the situation. I have not 
seen the statement you refer to. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. This is a 
specific step. Here is what this letter 
said: That she was ordering a cut of 5 
percent and putting the present person- 
nel as the ceiling above which they 
would not go. If that is the case, why 
provide for extra employees in this bill? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I see the 
chairman of the subcommittee standing. 
Perhaps he can contribute something by 
way of explanation. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, Mrs. Rosen- 
berg was before the subcommittee. She 
frankly admitted that we did not have 
a good manpower-management program 
in operation in the Defense Department. 
We agreed with her. She told of plans 
to improve the situation. Her testimony 
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was interesting as the hearings will re- 
veal. We did what we could to encour- 
age her and others who appeared, to 
place in operation a good manpower- 
utilization program. She presented to 
the committee, or rather to me as the 
subcommittee chairman, some time ago 
a statement with respect to the 5-per- 
cent reduction which she was making in 
the military and civilian personnel in 
departmental activities in the Washing- 
ton area. It was not necessarily a re- 
duction throughout the services. In 
other words, the efforts of the commit- 
tee, we hope, are getting some results. 
This is one indication that the determi- 
nation of Congress to get better utiliza- 
tion of military and civilian personnel 
is bearing fruit. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. For the benefit of 
the gentlemen who have raised some 
question about civilian personnel in the 
military, if you are an optimist you may 
take a little more optirnism into your 
soul by reading Mrs. Rosenberg’s own 
statement at page 177, part I, of the 
hearings, down near the bottom of the 
page, where she said: 

I would say that when it came to doing 
utilization work I have done more than 
probably anyone in this country today, both 


in utilization of civilian plants and of Gov- 
ernment facilities. 


Now, when we have an admitted ex- 
pert like that as the right-hand adviser 
of the Secretary of Defense, you are en- 
titled to look forward during the coming 
months to not merely a 5-percent reduc- 
tion in employees around the Pentagon 
Building, but we might look to as much 
as 15- or possibly 20-percent reduction. 
If that comes to pass, she will have 
proved her worth. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I just want 
to comment that in the first place I am 
not an optimist, so I do not look upon 
that situation very hopefully. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I did not say the 
gentleman was. I did not say I was. 
I merely said if a person were an 
optimist. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. In the sec- 
ond place, I still cannot understand why, 
if the forces of civilian personnel are 
being recuced, the committee is author- 
izing an increase. It just does not add 
up, to me. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. This statement 
which Mrs. Rosenberg made about the 
5-percent decrease apparently came 
after her appearance before our com- 
mittee, although she did tell us there 
would be a reduction. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That would 
seem to be all the more reason why you 
ought to cut out the increase in per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Of course, that let- 
ter was not a part of the testimony be- 
fore us, but she did tell us she would 
reduce enough to man a couple of battle- 
ships and two divisions of the Army. 
Of course, I wondered when she said it 
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how she was going to doit. We are still 
hopeful that the result will be obtained. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I might say that the 
committee took a practical view of the 
matter and sought to help by eliminat- 
ing funds for 75,000 of the people that 
the Department had planned to put on. 


EXPEDITING CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are one or two other fields 
that should be carefully investigated 
with a view to future savings. There 
is, for example, the field of expediting 
construction. 

Information received from the Office 
of Defense Mobilization some time ago 
indicated that the Defense Department 
at that time was engaged in a program 
of facilities expansion amounting to 
about $5,900,000,000, then undergoing re- 
vision. There is a large item for that 
here in this bill, $1,100,000,000 for the 
Army alone. 

The information also indicated that 
among other financing by the Govern- 
ment to expedite construction, were loan 
guaranties under section 301 of the De- 
fense Production Act, $301,000,000; di- 
rect loans under section 302 of that act, 
and by the RFC, $116,800,000; and cer- 
tificates of necessity for tax amortiza- 
tion to the tune of $3,300,000,000, or 69 
percent of the value of facilities ap- 
praised at $4,700,000,000. 

I wish I felt satisfied that this entire 
picture is being properly coordinated. 

The dangers of abuse and possible ef- 
fects on the national economy are all too 
apparent. 

ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL 

PROPERTY 


Acquisition and construction of real 
property, Mr. Chairman, is another field 
calling for the closest scrutiny. The 
pending request for $4,500,000,000 in this 
connection will be considered shortly. 

The committee is advised that a so- 
called citizens’ committee appointed by 
the Air Force to aid in effecting econo- 
mies in respect to its program calling for 
about 300 projects at an over-all cost of 
some $5,500,000,000, was able to suggest 
practical means of effecting savings 
amounting to perhaps $1,000,000,000. 

I think the other branches of the serv- 
ice might perhaps profit by this exper- 
ience. 


PURCHASING POLICIES 


Purchasing by the Quartermaster and 
other departments is another field that 
requires close scrutiny. 

Enormous purchases of various com- 
modities in short periods of time raise 
inevitably the questions whether or not 
the amounts purchased were necessary; 
and, if necessary, whether purchases 
over a longer period of time would not 
have resulted in better prices with less 
bad effects upon the markets for the 
commodities purchased. 

These are but examples, Mr. Chair- 
man. There are many fields where in- 
vestigation should be helpful not only 
to the Congress but to the armed serv- 
ices themselves. 
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General-purpose trucks, for instance, 
seem to the layman to be exceedingly 
high in number. I think the average is 
one general-purpose truck for every 50 
men in the entire United States Army 
today. Overtime computation would 
seem to be unrealistic in certain in- 
stances. Travel items would seem to 
be very high. 

A way must be found, Mr. Chairman, 
in the interest of all concerned to assure 
better control over the enormous ex- 
penditures in this all-important field. 

Mr. Chairman, in the main I am going 
along with this bili. I am going along 
with it not because I do not think that 
further cuts would be possible if the in- 
formation were available. I am going 
along with it because I do not want to 
sponsor or support cuts unless I am sure 
that they will not be harmful. I am 
going along with it because I am confi- 
dent that the cuts that have been made 
will not be damaging in any way. Iam 
going along with it because I believe that 
speed is absolutely vital in what may 
be termed a belated effort to rebuild our 
essential military power. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts has consumed 57 
minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself one-half minute. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who has 
just addressed the Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts {Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH], and the gentleman who is 
about to address the Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Srxes}, were 
selected as representatives of the sub- 
committee to go to Europe during the 
progress of the hearings to look into the 
situation there and to confer with Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

The Subcommittee on Military Appro- 
priations was also requested to send a 
representative to the atomic-bomb test 
in the Pacific during the spring of this 
year, but the committee hearings were 
such that it was not possible to send any- 
one from the committee to that test in 
the Pacific. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Srxgs]. 

Mr.GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. This is a bill involving a very 
large sum of money, and I think the 
membership should know something 
about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.) Sixty Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 148] 

Bow Delaney 

Breen Dingell 

Brehm Dollinger 
Busbey Donohue 

Case Durham 

Cellier Eaton 
Chatham Eberharter 
Chelf Ellsworth 
Colmer Elston 

Dague tnugle 
Davis, Ga allon 
Davis, Tenn. lows 
Dawson ine 


Abernethy 
Allen, 01. 
Allen, La. 
Bakewell 
Barden 
Baring 
Parrett 
Bates, Ky. 
Beall 
Betts 
Bishop 
Boggs, La. 
Bosone 
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Frazier Machrowicz St. George 
Garmatz Mack, Ill. Saylor 
Gathings Miller, Calif. Scott, 
Gordon Mitchell Hugh D., Jr. 
Gore Morgan Scudder 
Grant Morris Shelley 
Gwinn Morrison Short 
Hébert Moulder Smith, Kans. 
Herlong Murray, Tenn. Spence 
Hess Murray, Wis. Stanley 
Hillings Norrell Stockman 
Hinshaw O'Hara Taber 
Hope O'Toole Taylor 
Johnson Passman Thomas 
Kearney Poulson Welch 
Kee Powell Werdel 
Kennedy Prouty Wheeler 
Kilburn Quinn Whitaker 
Klein Rabaut Whitten 
Kluczynski Radwan Wickersham 
Lesinski Ramsay Willis 
Lucas Rankin Winstead 
McDonough Reed, Ill. Wolcott 
McGrath Rees, Kans. Wood, Ga. 
McGregor Regan Wood, Idaho 
McKinnon Sabath Woodruff 
McMillan Sadlak Yorty 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Keocu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 5054, the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1952, and finding it- 
self without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 313 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum; 
and he submitted herewith the names of 
the absentees to be spread upon the 
Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Sixes] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
unprecedented in many respects, and the 
report which accompanies it—very prob- 
ably the most complete and voluminous 
report which has accompanied any ap- 
propriations bill—come to the floor be- 
cause of the splendid leadership on the 
part of one of the ablest subcommittee 
chairmen of this or any other Congress, 
because of the complete cooperation and 
devotion to the job by the members of 
the committee itself, plus the loyal and 
helpful, constant and painstaking sup- 
port on the part of the staff members. 
I single out for an especial pat on the 
back, Bob Lambert, who for many years 
has done an extraordinarily good job for 
this committee; Larry Miller, who does 
the patient, the tedious, the little, never- 
ending jobs that someone has to do to 
help the rest of us get on with the work; 
and the investigating staff who contrib- 
uted singularly to the work of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the Nation’s 
biggest appropriation bill except in time 
of full-scale war. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not much dif- 
ference between that stage and this ex- 
cept in the fuller realization of national 
danger which would accompany total 
war. By any standards of comparison 
we have known the casualties are little, 
if any, less in this limited war and the 
cost is no less. Mind you, I speak of 
standards of comparison we have known 
in the past. They would be tame in the 
light of the requirements of total war 
now. 

One of the questions which is foremost 
in the minds of the people is, What are 
we getting for our defense dollar? Every 
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day people ask each of us what kind of 
defense do we actually have. 

Before attempting to answer that, let 
us appraise realistically our status. We 
do not make wars; we build defenses 
against them; we cannot know positively 
whether the threat of further limited 
war or of total war isimminent. There- 
fore, we cannot know whether our de- 
fense budget is adequate. We do know 
that we cannot afford the cost of full 
mobilization for an indefinite period. If 
Russia intends to try to win the world 
for communism by the use of recurring 
threats and by tension alone, she will 
want to cause us to spend more than we 
can afford. Yet there is now the possi- 
bility of war at any time. We all recog- 
nize that fact. Russia may be waiting 
only in an effort to perfect her jet fighter 
planes and her guided missiles to the 
point that she can better ward off 
atomic-bomb attacks on her cities and 
industries. We should know by this 
time that communism under the spon- 
sorship of the Kremlin is a kind of creep- 
ing paralysis which can be checked, but 
only by vigorous methods. It was 
checked at Berlin, in Greece, and in 
Korea. It can be checked at any time 
we come positively to grips withit. That 
means more than a strong military de- 
fense. It means that the people must 
be aroused to the necessity for continu- 
ing a vigorous action. 

Now, back to the question of military 
strength, we on the committee have 
given many months of very close study 
to our military organization. I can tell 
you emphatically that we do not have a 
shoestring force or a weak force. We 
were caught with our pants down in 
Korea for a number of reasons which no 
longer exist. Our troop training was 
less realistic; we had much less equip- 
ment and our forces then in being were 
spread thin over the world. We already 
had pulled out of Korea. The picture is 
very different now. I do not say we are 
ready for world war and I do not know 
of any time when this Nation will ever 
be ready for full-scale war at an instant’s 
notice. Only the dictators are able to 
sustain full mobilization in peacetime. 
But I can tell you this: If we are jumped 
again anywhere in the world, the nation 
that does it is going to get hurt badly 
and within a very short time. We are 
stronger now than we have ever been at 
a time we were not engaged in a full- 
scale war. 

That strength is reflected both in men 
and material. We are closing the gap 
on Communist strength. Industrial pro- 
duction is now coming up more rapidly 
than manpower figures, but there is an 
appreciable build-up in both, and if plans 
now approved are carried through to 
completion by our allies the manpower 
gap also will soon close rapidly. 

This bill carries a lot of money. No 
committee likes to recommend an ex- 
penditure of this magnitude. But we 
know what happened in Korea and we 
know what can happen again. In all 
sincerity, we do not believe there is any 
alternative but a stronger defense than 
we have had in the past. If there is not 
going to be a second chance in the 
future, if it is now or never for the sur- 
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vival of this country, there is no reason 
to apologize for the size of this budget. 

On the bill we have made reductions 
of 3 percent. That is not very much. 
I would like to see greater savings made 
if it could be done without injuring the 
defense build-up. We probed the budg- 
et very carefully, searching out soft 
spots where additional savings might be 
justified. The committee has agreed 
that this is the best estimate that we 
could present to the floor. If anyone 
can show me where additional savings 
can be made, I will join and I think the 
committee will join in making them. I 
am confident we will welcome any real- 
istic and sincere suggestions. There is 
no room for waste and it should not 
be tolerated. I point out again that we 
have made a careful and thorough 
study—12 weeks of hearings, hundreds 
of witnesses, additional weeks for prep- 
aration of the bill and of the report. I 
think the committee has done about as 
good a job as the cost problems, the ne- 
cessity for a continuing build-up of de- 
fenses, and the lack of a full-time in- 
vestigating staff will permit. 

The chairman has given a breakdown 
of costs: Twenty billions for the Army; 
fifteen billions for the Navy; and twenty 
billions for the Air Force; plus a billion 
for the Secretary of Defense and related 


costs. Additional costs must necessar- 
ily follow in later bills. This, too, has 
been explained. This will permit 


strength figures of one and one-half mil- 
lions for the Army; 1,000,000 for the 
Navy; and 1,000,000 for the Air Force. 
We will have a total of 3,500,000 men 
in uniform; one and one-half million 
civilian personnel and an additional 
5,000,000 persons will be employed in 
war plants. 

The greater part of this money is not 
for men in uniform but for equipment. 
Procurement, including new weapons of 
war, mostly heavy equipment, will soak 
up 65 percent, or thirty-seven and one- 
half billions. Much of this huge amount 
is for weapons that were not in exist- 
ence at the close of World War II, but 
which are now required to insure a mod- 
ern military defense. Of these great 
costs one billion out of five is chargeable 
to inflation since the start of the Ko- 
rean war, inflation that was avoidable 
and unnecessary. 

It may be of interest to note that of 
the money in this bill, eight billions is 
for pay and allowances. Ours are far 
and above the highest and best-paid 
Armed Forces in the world and it also 
may be interesting to note that four 
billions of the eight are for pay increases 
authorized by Congress since 1939. 

One great difficulty lies in the greater 
costs of the weapons we buy. Not only 
are they technically more involved but 
they require additional differences in 
costs to us because the Communist na- 
tions take advantage of slave labor, rigid 
controls, and diversions of a greater per- 
centage of available materials to war 
industries. That is why a fighter plane 
in the United States costs $300,000, or 
four times what it costs in a Communist 
country; why a bomber costs $2,000,000, 
or eight times as much; why a tank costs 
$250,000, or twice as much. It costs 


$2,800 an hour to fire a howitzer bar- 
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rage. In other words there is a lot more 
to it than 7 men manning a gun. Dur- 
ing such a barrage 500 pounds of TNT, 
2,600 pounds of steel, 600 pounds of brass, 
300 pounds of smokeless powder, and 
1,400 civilian man-hours are used up. 

Nor do we have a monopoly on better 
weapons. Our tank and antitank weap- 
ons ran into serious trouble at the out- 
set of the Korean war. We lost men, 
equipment, and territory before that 
condition could be corrected. The Red 
jets appear to be as good as anything we 
have now in use. The jump in prog- 
ress by Russian aviation from World 
War II to date is as great as any indus- 
trial achievement recorded in history. 
Its significance is too important to be 
discounted. The success of American 
jets against MIG’s in Korea, due to bet- 
ter training and shooting, does not dis- 
prove these estimates of Russian planes, 

It is a mistake to think of the Rus- 
sians as dependent on secrets stolen 
from the West or on copying western 
models. Both in jets and tanks they 
have produced models superior to any- 
thing they might have copied from us. 

The weapons are disturbing enough. 
But the fact that a despotic idea-smoth- 
ering system should excel a democratic 
idea-fostering western technology in even 
these two fields for a limited time is 
shocking. Congress might well probe 
into this problem. There are indica- 
tions that come to us now and then that 
the armed services are slow to accept 
or develop new ideas if they come from 
outside. Does rigid insisten~e on speci- 
fications at times overlook the chance of 
getting something much better? Does 
the convenience of dealing with large 
industrial units leave too little room for 
small-scale resourcefulness and a variety 
of practical experimentation? 

Freedom is the great key to American 
success. American enterprise is again 
turning out wonders—particularly in the 
mass-production field. But is freedom 
getting enough free play? Or are the 
bureaucratic machines of the armed 
services and giant industry squeezing out 
ingenuity and initiative? With all the 
advantages western democracy possesses 
totalitarian technology should not be 
playing in the same league. 

Now back to the military organiza- 
tions. I find today a much more realis- 
tic acceptance by the military of the 
true facts of our defense situation and 
of the necessity for continuing practical 
alertness. The soft, garrison duty, oc- 
cupation-type forces which were fre- 
quently encountered in the early post- 
war years have disappeared. In the 
epic of Korea—and the valor of the 
American fighting men has never been 
shown to greater advantage than in 
Korea—and despite the early reverses 
and casualties, it has not been futile— 
in the epic of Korea, we have learned 
again that no one super-force can suf- 
fice for our defense and that push-but- 
ton tactics will not yet win a war. All 
the services are needed and the foot 
soldier, the man on the ground, remains 
indispensable. Despite undisputed con- 
trol of the air and sea, we would not be 
in Korea today but for the heroism and 
the sheer never-say-die spirit of the 
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American infantryman. We would have 
been thrown out long ago. 

American troop morale is, in my opin- 
ion, at a fine pitch. Our troops are tak- 
ing a realistic view of their position. 
They know that if Russia were to strike 
at this time our people would be out- 
numbered, in places terribly out-num- 
bered. They are, however, well-trained 
seasoned, tough troops with good com- 
manders. I have not encountered any 
traces of defeatism among them. They 
say, “If the Russians hit us, we will give 
them a devil of a fight. We are not go- 
ing to be pushed out of Western Europe 
or anywhere else.” 

As an indication of a more practical 
attitude by the military, there is the re- 
moval of supply points from the areas 
adjacent to the Russian zone. At one 
time our supplies were concentrated at 
points along the natural invasion route 
which the Russians almost certainly 
would follow in case of an attack. Gaso- 
line, troops, and food were stored in 
tremendous quantities at these points. 
It constituted an open invitation to in- 
vasion with free and needed supplies to 
help its program. These supplies are 
being pulled out rapidly and reassembled 
in much safer areas. The most valuable 
supplies were removed first. Six months’ 
supplies for our forces were at one time 
concentrated in the foreign areas. With- 
in a reasonably short time this situation 
will be completely cleared up. 

Our committee has accepted the re- 
sponsibility for close and critical exam- 
ination of the operations and customs of 
the services. We believe that added 
economies and efficiencies will result. If 
you have not done so, I urge that each 
of you study our report where the results 
of these studies are discussed in detail. 
Yet final responsibilities for efficiences 
and economies must be within the serv- 
ices. We here have neither the back- 
ground nor the authority to follow 
through to the last detail. 

There are other points which disturb 
some of us and I want to treat with 
two or three of them now. I fear that 
the services, particularly the Army and 
Air Force, are becoming “rank happy” 
as in World War II. Now please bear 
in mind that a second lieutenant, just 
starting out in life, fresh from college, 
with no costs for establishing his busi- 
ness or profession, gets counting flight 
pay, quarters and subsistence, $5,200 per 
year. Under present regulations he can 
within a few years become a colonel at 
$12,000 a year. It takes time to learn the 
duties and responsibilities that go with 
higher rank, yet I fear that the military 
is going back into the situation that 
existed in World War II when a man 
could go in’as a second lieutenant, keep 
his nose clean, and in 3 or 4 years turn up 
as a full colonel. While the individual 
enjoyed the process, it was a policy that 
no other nation has had. It is unrealis- 
tic. In my opinion it does not permit a 
man to develop the capability or assume 
the responsibility for high rank. This 
was not universal, for some officers got 
few or no promotions. Further, it cer- 
tainly became a most one-sided thing 
when you consider that the enlisted man 
with a few exceptions stayed an enlisted 
man throughout the war. If we are get- 
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ting into that again we are going to have 
a costly, unnecessary amount of rank on 
our hands. 

Unfortunately the promotions have 
been one-sided. In general it appears 
that Regulars are now serving one to two 
ranks, by temporary appointment, above 
their permanent rank, whereas the Re- 
serves and National Guard officers in 
some cases are serving even below the 
Reserve rank they obtained upon or after 
separation from the service. It is known 
that reserves and National Guard officers 
far outnumber Regular officers on ac- 
tive duty. Yet in thé higher ranks nearly 
all the promotions are given to Regulars 
The number of general officers, almost 
all of them from the ranks of the Regu- 
lars, is approaching ridiculous propor- 
tions. The services are the sole judges of 
these matters and apparently there is no 
check on them from administration 
levels. 

On a par, is the policy of the award of 
medals; the practice of giving them al- 
most by the dozen to general officers 
makes the whole thing appear silly. Ifa 
general makes a flight in a liaison plane 
and if someone takes a pot shot at it from 
the ground, he gets a medal. If his men 
lose a battle, he gets a medal; if they 
win one, he also gets a medal. He cannot 
lose on medals. I object only to the fact 
that the GI Joe’s who know the meaning 
of danger, who get shot at day after day, 
and who slog through the mud and filth 
of Korea, with all the hardships known 
to man, very seldom get medals and when 
they do they are almost as frequently 
dead as alive. The higher awards are 
generally made posthumously. 

A complaint among company grade of- 
ficers is excess paper work, excess P. I. 
and E., excess recreation and entertain- 
ment activities. When I showed sur- 
prise at the latter complaint, men in the 
field said these people are so numerous 
they get in each other’s way. Company 
grade officers say they have to give too 
much time to paper work and records to 
maintain needed contact with the troops. 
They feel that American troops owe 
much of their effectiveness to the fact 
that company grade officers spend much 
of their time with their men. They pro- 
vide leadership in battle by contrast to 
the European practice of using noncoms 
for battle leadership. By spending so 
much time on records keeping, the com- 
pany grade officers do not establish the 
close personal leadership they desire 
with their men. They state the morale 
of the troops is highest when in the 
field at hard training. They feel that in 
the main we still are undertraining 
rather than overtraining. They further 
feel that all personnel should have some 
combat field training. Apparently, it is 
now the practice to exempt certain serv- 
ice troops even in divisions from field 
combat training. The Germans say we 
are far overstaffed. We can take a les- 
son from the effectiveness of the German 
military organization. Their troops did 
not lead an easy life, but they were well 
taken care of. No one questions the fact 
that they were good fighters. 

There are many similar points but 
most serious, I think, is the fact that we 
always seem to have to get kicked 
around a bit to realize the necessity for 
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change in warfare. For instance, we 
have finally settled down to serious work 
in guided missiles. The day of the air- 
plane as a weapon of war may be passing. 
Let us face the facts. If a $10,000 guided 
missile can, in a few years, make it un- 
safe or impractical for a $2,000,000 plans 
to fly, I do not want us to be the last to 
learn it. 

If radiological warfare or germ war- 
fare or gas warfare can render helpless 
our defenses and our harbors and our 
cities, but without destroying them so 
that a foe can make them valueless to 
us but subsequently usable to him, we 
cannot take a chance on being able to 
defeat such weapons with the conven- 
tional weapons and tactics of the last 
war. 

In other words, we have to stay abreast 
of the times at all times. I fear that we 
will never again have time to adopt the 
other fellow’s weapons to our Own use, 
produce them and then beat him with 
them after war starts. We may in fact 
be fighting the last war right now. We 
have no choice or intention but to win 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sikes] has 
expired. 

Mr. MAHON. I yield the gentleman 
five additional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I take this 
opportunity to commend my colleague 
for the splendid and able address he has 
made. I would like to propound this 
question to the gentleman, who has 
studied the situation: Does he not be- 
lieve that unless this Congress passes 
this legislation, the national interest, 
security, and the safety of this Nation 
will be impaired and jeopardized? 

Mr. SIKES. After many months of 
very careful study, I am fully in accord 
with the gentleman’s statement about 
the necessity for the passage of this 
measure. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I just want 
to commend the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. Manon]. I think he made 
a splendid address this morning, and it 
shows that this committee has gone into 
detail, and is bringing back to this House 
legislation that is in the national interest. 

Mr. SIKES. I concur warmly with 
the gentleman, 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman from Florida upon his 
very able presentation. I note that he 
said in the course of his discussion that 
this is the largest peacetime military 
budget the Congress has ever been called 
upon to approve. I am fully aware of 
the implications of the expenditure upon 
our national economy. I know the gen- 
tleman from Florida has given a great 
amount of study to the manner in which 
we could get the most for our dollar, 
from our military. I had the privilege 
of serving, during the Eightieth Con- 
gress, on a committee which investigated 
the disposition of war surplus. It came 
to our attention during the study of that 
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committee, that a great deal of the loss 
that was incurred in the disposition of 
war surplus actually was caused through 
an. inefficient procurement system. 
Largely out of that came the project by 
the War Munitions Board known as the 
uniform cataloging system for all 
branches of the service. Can the gen- 
tleman from Florida tell me something 
about the progress of this joint project 
within the various components of the 
Defense Establishment? 

Mr. SIKES. I shall be glad to and at 
the same time I want to commend my 
friend from Indiana for the interest he 
has always shown in economy in gov- 
ernment and in being a good citizen and 
a good Congressman. 

Let me say that the work of catalog- 
ing is now approaching completion. We 
hope that it will be completed in the 
main by the end of the fiscal year, al- 
though, we obviously always will re- 
quire certain revisions from year to year. 
It represents a tremendous job of sim- 
plification. Actually the catalog of 
service items when completed will con- 
tain about 2,200,000 items. 

When the program started, the num- 
ber of stock numbers was astronomical 
because different manufacturers used 
different numbers for the same item. In 
ship’s parts alone there were 50,000,000 
different stock numbers. 

Sears, Roebuck catalog contains ap- 
proximately 100,000 items. The De- 
fense catalog will contain more than 
2,000,000—20 times larger. Altogether, 
it will represent a considerable saving 
and added efficiency in operation. 

Mr. HARVEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. I want to say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman that if I had any 
doubt about whether I should vote for 
this bill the doubts have been dissipated 
after I heard his splendid dissertation 
and his factual outline of this very im- 
portant question that is before us. But 
I have this in mind: this appropriation 
involves $56,000,000,000, which is about 
18145 times as much es it cost to operate 
the Government of the United States in 
1914. What I am curious about is how 
are we to raise this sum of money? Is 
it to be paid out of current income that 
the Government realizes in the next 2 
years? Or is it to be out of a bond is- 
sue? I get these inquiries from my con- 
stituents. Just how are we going to 
raise this gigantic sum we are pledged 
to expend to inaugurate a program? 
What is the answer? 

Mr. SIKES. I share my friend's ap- 
prehension about our ability to continue 
to meet this tremendous cost. It is 
hoped, of course, that the tax returns 
during the current fiscal year will be 
sufficiently high to meet the greater part 
of the cost but some of it undoubtedly 
will have to be charged back to the na- 
tional debt. While we are spending 
money at an almost unprecedented rate 
we also are taking in money at an enor- 
mous rate. So we hope that at the end 
of the year the difference between ex- 
penditures and income will not be too 
great. I share the gentleman's appre- 
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hension, however, and I do not know 
how long it can continue without higher 
taxes or much more rigid economies. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 hour. 

Mr. Chairman, $56,000,000,000 is a lot 
of dough; that is fifty-six thousand mil- 
lion dollars. That is $400 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, 
and already every one of us from the very 
moment of the birth of an infant today is 
carrying a burden of $1,700 mortgage 
against him as his share of our Federal 
debt. All of those things we had in our 
minds as we sat for these long hours and 
days and weeks in the hearings upon this 
bill. If my memory serves me correctly, 
some years ago we were told that if we 
entered the United Nations we would not 
need again to require such huge mili- 
tary spending. But after all these 
years there is no United Nations mili- 
tary force which was supposed to have 
stopped all wars and all aggression. 

Oh, I know that in Korea there is 
what has been called a United Nations 
army. But if that is any example of 
what we are to expect in future years, 
the United States better find a better 
plan. There have only been 14 of the 
55 United Nations members that have 
contributed to that force in Korea and 
most of those contributions have been 
pathetically and ridiculously small. Yet 
all of them have a voice in the major 
decisions that we have to make. Maybe 
that is the reason we are having some 
of the troubles we have encountered 
there. 

In that Korean war—and it is a war, 
make no mistake about that—it is 
finally admitted to be that by the heads 
of our Military Establishment—the 
United States has furnished most of the 
men, practically all of the money, and 
has incurred by far the greater number 
of casualties. To continue to so dis- 
sipate ovr resources, our finances, our 
manpower, can only have one result, and 
that is the ruination of this great 
Nation. The end is not yet in sight. 

No one to date, exclusive of the cas- 
ualties which are now approaching 100,- 
000, can tell you what the Korean war 
has cost up to now or what it is going 
to cost in the future. There have been 
some guesses made running all the way 
from five billion, mentioned by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], up to 
as high as $30,000,000,000. But for the 
sake of argument, let us say the Korean 
war has cost us $10,000,000,000—ten 
thousand million dollars. The casual- 
ties that we have been reported to have 
inflicted upon the enemy are approxi- 
mately 1,000,000. That is battle casual- 
ties and nonbattle casualties. It has 
cost Uncle Sam $10,000 to inflict each 
enemy casualty. Figure for yourself 
where that is going to take us if we con- 
tinue at that rate. Then, of course, 
Uncle Sam will be expected to pick up 
the check for the rehabilitation of Ko- 
rea. How big will that be? Nobody 
knows. Perhaps another eight or ten 
billion dollars. 

Yet once again, if my memory serves 
me, the billions we were to spend and 
now have spent—more to go—on the so- 
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called Marshall plan were to bring peace 
to the world. We wer: told it would 
make unnecessary the building of a large 
armed force, we were told that we 
would not need to resort to selective 
service and we would not be called upon 
to spend huge sums for military might 
and matériel. But here you are. Here 
is a request, following one of almost simi- 
lar size in 1950, making over $100,000,- 
000,000 for military might in 2 years. 

I will state quite frankly I would feel 
much better about the entire situation 
if we were depending, for extrication 
from our difficulties, on others than 
those who have brought us to this tragic 
state. 

The public is entitled to ask and to 
be told, How come? It is just a little 
more than a year ago that President 
Truman assured the American public 
that the 1951 military budget would be 
one and a half billion dollars less than 
that requested in 1950: in other words it 
would be down to about $12,000 000,000. 
Even that was a lot of dough for a peace- 
time military budget. 

Well, overnight somebody decided we 
ought to start a war over in Korea, which 
our military men said was the last place 
in the world to ever start a war. So, 
in 1951 we have an expenditure of almost 
$60,000,000 ,000, five times as much as the 
President said it was going to be. Now 
come rumblings and hints and sugges- 
tions that we were undoubtedly going to 
be faced with requests for still greater 
spending in the next fiscal year; a bigger 
air force, a bigger navy, a bigger army, 
a bigger debt. Maybe this is what some 
times is called “porch talk,” which you 
Live probably encountered in some ac- 
tivities. Perhaps these ominous sugges- 
tions are those that seem to usually pre- 
vail just before a miltiary appropriations 
bill comes before the House and the Sen- 
ate, just to keep down any possible senti- 
ment for reductions. Well, if that is 
true, then, of course, this is the dark 
hour just before the dawn, and once the 
bill is passed maybe we can have a little 
brighter outlook. We may, perchance, 
even find that all of these billions of 
dollars will not be needed and, of course, 
if not needed, we expect that they will 
not be spent. If we are not injected into 
another police action, if we are not called 
upon to make huge increases in the size 
of our military forces, there is a real 
ray of light and hope, for in this bill, 
without going into the details of it, there 
is a very large portion for the procure- 
ment of mobilization reserves of goods 
and supplies and equipment that all 
three of the services, if mobilization is 
not ordered during the coming fiscal 
year, there can be a large decrease in the 
next year’s budget, for this reserve will 
not need to be duplicated in the next 
fiscal year. Of course, there will be, as a 
result of this procurement program for 
mobilization, a lot of things that will not 
be immediately needed. They will be 


stored out in the open, many of them, © 


and they will depreciate. Some are 
bound to, but this is the only way you 
can have the hardware ready to go if and 
when it is needed, so that you will have 
it for the training and supplying of men 
in the training camps here and overseas. 
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Then in addition to that there is a 
great sum in this bill that will provide 
“ready to go” plants, plants that will be 
tooled up, set up, equipped, ready to start 
turning at the drop of a hat, whether it 
is Stalin’s or anybody else's. There will 
be some waste there, but it seemed to us 
that this was a real, logical, practical 
program of national safety insurance. 
Then again, of course, these tooled-up 
plants will not call for repeated expend- 
itures for that purpose. There will be 
some maintenance, of course. 

Again, quite frankly, it is fair to as- 
sume that knowing them as we do and 
as we have known them in the past, all 
three of the armed services are asking 
for some things that an auStere pro- 
gram could eliminate. I am quite sure 
that all of them, the Navy, the Army, 
the Air Force, and the Marines—I play 
no favorites—will procure some plush, 
some things they wanted for a long time 
but up to now could not get. But this 
committee is able and willing to elimi- 
nate plush wherever we can find it, even 
though we are handicapped. 

There are only seven members on the 
committee, four on the Democrat side 
and three on the Republican side. While 
we have our differences of opinion, while 
we do not all agree on everything, when 
it comes to the security of the Nation, 
party lines are dropped. We have one 
executive secretary, Bob Lambert, who 
has done a good job all the time, mas- 
tering details, getting information, and 
Larry Miller, the clerk, who has to do a 
lot of leg work. Without them we would 
have to do a lot of it ourselves. That is 
the picture we have on our side of the 
table. But every time a bureau or de- 
partment chief comes before us to pre- 
sent his little segment of this program 
he has with him anywhere from 9 to 17 
assistants, ranging all the way from ma- 
jors up to three-star generals. That is 
the Army and Air Force, and there are 
the corresponding numbers and ranks in 
the Navy. 

There you are, seven of us on our side 
of the table, with two assistants, ard 
there they are on the other. If there 
ever was a subcommittee of Congress 
that needs a real, honest-to-goodness, 
competent staff of experts subject to our 
direction, subject to our control, this 
subcommittee is it. As you can under- 
stand, it makes us feel many times abso- 
lutely futile and helpless. Even though 
we may think there is something rotten 
in X installation or plant, we do not have 
the time to go to X installation or plant 
and see what is rotten. We have no- 
body to send. We cannot always expect 
the people from X to tell us exactly 
what the situation is. If we are todoa 
job, we must have a competent staff, and 
that without delay. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I agree with the gentle- 
man that our committee does not have 
and probably no committee in Congress 
has, an adequate staff. I think the gen- 
tleman and I would agree that by merely 
hiring people you do not get the job 
done. The military have tried that, as 
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have other departments. It is not in 
numbers that we get the best results. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No. 

Mr. MAHON. However, we have had 
investigators working and we have in- 
vestigators now working for the com- 
mittee with respect to various aspects of 
the military program. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes. 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, it is not a 
perfect set-up. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I had not intended 
to mention that group of investigators 
at all, but not only is it not a perfect 
set-up, it is, to my way of thinking, com- 
pletely inadequate, not only the func- 
tions that they perform but the report 
they made. I do not care to go into it 
any further at this time, but I think if 
we would sit down and talk it over among 
ourselves there will be practically unani- 
mous agreement on that. 

I am not going to point out, as others 
have, for it is not necessary, the num- 
ber of hours and days that we put in. 
Saturdays and holidays were no excep- 
tion. Here are the printed hearings, 
3,500 pages, nearly two and one-half 
million words. There is a lot of infor- 
mation in there. Practically as much 
information was given to us that is not 
printed in those hearings as is printed. 
That was not primarily the program of 
the Armed Forces; that was the program 
of the committee, because we have sat 
here time after time and shuddered at 
the amount of intimate detailed infor- 
mation given on the floor of this House, 
in the other body, and in public state- 
ments. It made it awfully easy for 
Mr. Stalin and his stooges to get the 
information. He did not have to have 
a great staff of spies. All he had to do 
was have them sit up in the galleries, 
and I suppose they are there today, 
listening to what took place on the floor 
of this House. Yet in a representative 
Republic such as ours you, as Members 
of this House of Representatives, as Rep- 
resentatives of your districts, are entitled 
to know just as many of the facts «is it 
is possible to give you. 

These four volumes of hearings, if you 
will read them, will give you a lot of 
these facts. The members of the com- 
mittee, as they have in the past and will 
during the course of debate tomorrow, 
will gladiy attempt to answer any ques- 
tions you may ask on the floor, if possi- 
ble; and if we deem that inadvisable for 
the sake of national security, we will 
answer you in private. 

It should be recalled that this Sub- 
committee on Military Appropriations 
does not deal with policy. We deal with 
dollars. We do not make or form the 
military policy of this Nation. That is 
the responsibility of the President and 
his advisers. We do not carry out the 
program. We do not spend the money. 
That is the responsibility of the mem- 
bers and the heads of the three branches 
of our Armed Forces. But that is not to 
say we cannot ask a lot of questions, and 
do not make some savings; that we do 
not prod and pry, and that we do not 
go all the way with them. When we find 
a place where we think the funds re- 
quested are excessive, we cut them. If 
we can find waste, we try to eliminate 
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it. I feel if we had time to go out and 
visit many of these installations we 
could probably find some soft spots, just 
as we did this spring when we took 5 days 
and visited five installations of the Army, 
Navy, and the Air Force. In just one we 
found where we could save $27,000,000. 
That is a pretty good day’s work for any 
committee. 

In considering this bill, all the mem- 
bers of this committee, and I know I 
personally did, made up our minds that 
any doubt we might have as to the funds 
requested should be resolved on the side 
of security; and that we should have 
even more rather than less and more 
than what we might personally think 
was needed in some particular item or in 
some particular activity rather than not 
enough. Maybe we are too hopefully 
optimistic. But I feel sure that if there 
is no real need for some of these items 
requested, the money will not be spent 
for them. After all, national defense 
is pretty much like insurance. If you 
do not have it when the fire starts to 
burn your house, you cannot get it for 
love or money. Then it is too late. We 
realize that the cost of our national de- 
fense and our national security is great. 
But the cost and the price of defeat could 
be abject slavery. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said a while ago, 
this situation in Korea is finally admitted 
to be a war. We have had almost 100,- 
000 casualties on our side. It started 
with no notice to our military leaders. 
I doubt that General MacArthur had as 
much as 24 hours notice to put forces 
into Korea. They were not trained for 
combat. They were internal police 
forces, They did not have the heavy 
combat equipment necessary. Out of 
the first thousand men poured into 
Korea to stop the North Korean inva- 
sion of South Korea, I doubt that there 
are over 125 or 150 men alive. These 
young Americans in Korea have done a 
magnificent job. As a matter of fact, 
some of the things that have been done 
during this past year prove to me that 
some of the statements as to the need 
for long pipelines and all that mrmy be 
a little on the too-conservative side. 
Without anything over there to start 
with, during the first year of the Korean 
war, our forces moved more millions of 
tons of matériel and more troops than 
they did in the first year of World War II. 
It was a magnificent operation. Of 
course, we have had more casualties in 
this year in Korea than we did in the 
first year of World War II. 

There are a lot of things that disturbed 
us. There are a lot of things I am un- 
happy about. I was disturbed during 
the hearings, and I still am, in spite of 
some of the optimistic assurances we 
have been given by the chairman and 
other Members, some of which I share, 
some of which I merely hold as hopes but 
not as realities. A lot of questions have 
been raised. I feel in this presentation, 
there is too much optimism as to the 
strength of the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve during the next year 
and the coming years because the treat- 
ment afforded the members of the Re- 
serve, both active and inactive, has been 
shameful and inhumane. There has 
been little if any regard shown to them 
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as civilians. Of course, the men who 
called them into service are in the regu- 
lar military service, and this is merely 
another incident in their military career. 
They do not have to reestablish their 
businesses. They do not have to rees- 
tablish their homes. When the thing is 
over these regular military men pick up 
and go from where they left off. But 
these young men in the Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard most of whom put in their 
time in World War II, are breaking up 
their homes a second time and losing 
their businesses for a second time, and 
yet there are uncounted millions of 
young Americans who have not served 
at all. 

The breaking up of Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard units and using them as 
replacements is wrong. These men 
joined certain units because of their 
pride in that unit. They should have 
been sent to service in those units. It 
is not fair. It has not been just. They 
have not been treated humanely. I 
could tell you of thousands of instances 
of gross injustices that have been per- 
petrated upon young loyal Americans 
in the past 12 months. 

Many other things have taken place 
which disturb us. The fact that so 
many of our high-ranking military, with 
long years of experience, men who are 
just now coming to the point where they 
can repay Uncle Sam in valuable service 
for some of the money and time that 
Uncle Sam has spent on them, are now 
retiring from the service. I donot know 
why. I have not had an opportunity to 
talk to thenr. I feel that the practice 
should be curtailed and sharply, until 
this emergency is over. If it is really an 
emergency, then those men should be 
retained in the service where we can 
make use of their years of experience 
and training. 

As I said a while ago, there is some 
“porch talk” going on. I will believe 
that there is a real, honest-to-goodness, 
grave, world-wide national emergency 
facing this Nation when men high in this 
Government will say to me quite frankly 
that the time has come when we can no 
longer compete with Russian production 
on a 40-hour week. Do you realize that, 
as things are going now, one of the rea- 
sons why the materials costs so much, 
for a gadget which costs a dollar to make 
on Friday it is a dollar and a half on 
Saturday, and for a gadget that costs a 
dollar on Friday it costs two bucks on 
Sunday—just twice as much. You mul- 
tiply that by the thousands upon thou- 
sands of items that we are buying now, 
tanks, planes, guns, munitions, radar, or 
electronics, and it runs into a terrifically 
large amount. 

Not only that, but we find that some- 
times there is not quite as much produc- 
tion coming off the lines as there should 
be. Some people apparently fear the 
return of peace and peaceful days. 
Sometimes I am inclined to think they 
do, because our economy today is geared 
strictly to a wartime production econ- 
omy. Of course, if the war plants can- 
not continue to go full blast many thou- 
sands will be thrown out of work, and 
then the specter of the depression that 
was feared 15 or 18 months ago will be 
held before us again. 
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Another thing that we do not like 
is this so-called performance budget. As 
a matter of fact, under a performance 
budget all we have been doing with some 
of these items is shadow boxing. Even 
though we will say we are making cer- 
tain reductions from some of these items, 
it is practically a lump-sum appropria- 
tion for the three services, and they may 
abide by our decisions or they may not. 
Except for a reprimand, and a few other 
things we can do, there is not any legal 
compulsion that we can hold over them 
to compel them to spend the funds for 
the items which we set out as being what 
they should be spent for. 

I want to call attention to the remarks 
of General Bradley, in which he was dis- 
cussing manpower and what we face. 

He said that this is a well-thought-out 
conservative program geared to our econ- 
omy and to our needs and to our future 
prospects, and that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—this is page 206 of the first volume 
of the hearings—further recommended 
to the President and the Congress that 
about 3,500,000 men in uniform are nec- 
essary to meet the present threat as far 
as they can foresee. I may not be giving 
it the application that the gentleman 
who said it gave it, but you can give your 
own applicaiton to it, and these are the 
remarks found on page 202 of volume 1 
of the hearings by Secretary of Defense 
Marshall: ; 

I think, to repeat a little of what I have 
already said, the most tragic fact is that in 
the way of public reaction we are so easily 
led by the nose. I do not think we ought 


to admit any such docile dangerous tend- 
ency as that. 


Well, that goes double; I do not think 
this Congress necessarily must be led by 
the nose by our military; we should ex- 
ercise some reasonable judgment of our 
own. We have a dual function. We 
must provide for the national defense, 
but at the same time we are only a buffer 
between the military demands and the 
taxpayer. We are the place to which 
they can look to see that this Nation 
does remain solvent. An insolvent or 
bankrupt America cannot be of help 
either here at home or any place else in 
the world. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am very glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I was very 
much impressed with the gentleman’s 
statement; I subscribe to all of it. I 
am very much impressed with the state- 
ments I have heard from other members 
of the Committee here on this matter. 
It is a tremendous budget, a tremendous 
sum of money. I want to ask the gen- 
tle if his committee has probed into 
every item possible that could be elimi- 
nated for the benefit of our national 
defense? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I could honestly an- 
swer the gentleman that we went into 
every conceivable angle that we possi- 
bly could in the time and with the as- 
sistance we had. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. If the gentle- 
man will yield further—— 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 
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Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. What I have in 
mind is the cost of the maintenance of 
the President’s yacht; is that in this bill? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The money for it, of 
course, is; it is included in the Navy 
appropriations. It is not set out exactly 
as such. I gota little curious about that 
myself. ‘ 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Can the gentle- 
man tell me how much it is? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes; I can tell the 
gentleman what it entails. It entails 
8 officers and 156 enlisted men at a cost 
of about $450,000 a year and about $50,- 
000 for maintenance and operation— 
that is, fuel, supplies, and repairs. Of 
course, at some time or other it will have 
to be overhauled, and that will be more. 
But I think you can probably conserva- 
tively say that the cost of operation of 
the Williamsburg, which is a naval ves- 
sel and one of the vessels included in the 
Navy’s fleet, is half a million dollars a 
year. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Does the com- 
mittee féel that that is necessary for 
national defense? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not know what 
the committee felt. We did not discuss 
it. I know what I felt. I felt and still 
feel that the President could very well 
set the example of “belt tightening” by 
turning the W#liamsburg back to the 
Navy and let it and its crew be used again 
for some direct naval function. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
Kansas, as usual, is correct when he 
states the annual cost of operating the 
Williamsburg at half a million dollars. 
Of course, most of it, $450,000, is for 
the pay of personnel. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is right. 

Mr. MAHON. We have a Navy of a 
certain strength. We would not send 
this segment of the Navy home and to 
that extent demobilize the Navy. So 
if you put the Williamsburg in moth balls 
you would still have $450,000 for the pay 
of the men. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is what I was 
pointing out, they would still be in the 
Navy but they would be performing naval 
functions. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. The point I am 
trying to make is you could not save a 
half million dollars by discontinuing the 
Williamsburg because you have those 
men in the Navy and, moreover, the men 
who operate the Williamsburg are in 
training and the crews are rotated. 
Then this practice of affording a yacht 
to the President has been in existence 
during Republican and Democratic ad- 
ministrations from time immemorial. 
Someone did tell me that Mr. Coolidge 
for a time abandoned the use of the 
yacht, but whether or not he did I do not 
know. This problem is not as big as it 
appears to be dollarwise. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. There was not any 
contention on my part there could be 
any savings effected. 

Mr. MAHON. I knew the gentleman 
had a clear grasp of the situation, but I 
was not sure but that his interrogator 
had contemplated we could save a half 
million dollars on this matter. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. That is the reason 
I was making the explanation, so that 
the situation would be clearly under- 
stood. 

Mr. MAHON. The ship would still be 
in commission and used in one way or 
another. There is a lot of the Navy, 
there is a lot of the Army, there is a lot 
of the Air Force that you do not use ef- 
fectively except when war comes, and as 
the gentleman from Kansas. (Mr. 
ScrIVNER] points out, it is when the fire 
comes that you need your military force 
or your insurance policy. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Let me go one step 
further, since our very genial chairman 
spoke. AsI say, we do not always agree 
on everything but I doubt if you can 
find seven men who will work harder 
and work together better than the seven 
members of this subcommittee. Since 
the chairman has mentioned this Air 
Force matter, I think if you will read 
the report, you will find we were a bit 
caustic as to some of the Air Force prac- 
tices. We thought they were wasteful, 
and if they will heed the admonition of 
the chairman and other members of the 
committee, they can effect some very 
substantial dollar savings. 

Mr. MAHON. May I say that I am 
an Air Force advocate. The commit- 
tee felt—at least I know some members 
of the committee felt—there was too 
much gallivanting about over the face 
of the earth, speaking figuratively, by 
some of the Air Force flying personnel, 
on missions which were not strictly nec- 
essary, but not necessarily illegal, which 
were very costly. We have cautioned 
a reduction in unnecessary flying. It 
costs, I believe the gentleman will re- 
call, about $1,000 an hour to fly a B-36 
and about $50 an hour to fly the DC-3 
type plane. There are variations of cost, 
dependent upon the type of aircraft, of 
course. But when an aircraft is in the 
air it costs the taxpayers a lot of money 
and there are millions of dollars being 
spent in the operation of these aircraft. 
Nobody wants to ground the Air Force 
or sink the Navy, but I think it should 
be pointed out on the floor here, as we 
did in the report, that there should be 
better utilization of our aircraft. This 
idea of flying to Florida in the winter, 
flying to the Midwest in the fishing sea- 
son, and flying north when the skiing 
is in progress—I am sort of exagger- 
ating—— 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Not at all. 

Mr. MAHON. But to accommodate 
one’s schedule in suck. a way that he 
makes pleasure jaunts in flying air- 
craft, which is costly, should be aban- 
doned. I think the Air Force, by co- 
ordination and study, will be able to 
maintain adequate flying and save a lot 
of money. Of course, there should be 
no curbs on essential operation or train- 
ing flying. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman from 
Texas is correct. I think that the Mem- 
bers of the House would have rather 
enjoyed immensely once in a while if 
they could have been present during part 
os these hearings, which oftentimes was 
off the record, for there were many times 

when the gentlemen on the cther side 
of the table were not entirely happy 
with what was taking place, 
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Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Is it not true 
that every time the Williamsburg goes 
out, a destroyer escort goes along with 
it? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not know. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I understand 
that is a fact. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not know. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. That certainly 
costs time and money. I think it is a 
pity that the President of the United 
States does not set an example for the 
rest of the country by denying himself 
some of these luxuries. He is asking the 
people of this country to bear taxes in 
order to meet this tremendous defense 
effort which is so necessary, yet he does 
not set the example which we look to 
him to set. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Of course, that is a 
matter that he himself must answer to 
himeéelf in his own conscience. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. In connection with the 
observation made by the gentleman from 
Kansas and the chairman on the prac- 
tices of some of the air force people, 
what can we expect when the Com- 
mander in Chief sets the example in 
connection with the operation of the 
Williamsburg and this great aircraft that 
he uses so often, the Independence, and 
so forth? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In all fairness to the 
President—and I do not need to tell any- 
body where I stand on the President. He 
and I were members of the same old 
artillery regiment many, Many years ago, 
and I must again tell you that he was in 
D battery, I was in B battery, which 
makes a lot of difference. I do not find 
any fault with the use of the Independ- 
ence for his trips. It is an absolute es- 
sential because it is a timesaver for him 
just as it is a timesaver for us, and if I 
am correctly informed, and I believe I 
am, because I talked to a man about it 
whom I trust, when there is no im- 
mediate demand for the President to use 
the Independence, the plane, it is avail- 
able to other members of the Govern- 
ment whose time is valuable. Of course, 
it costs money, but as to his use of a 
plane I find no fault whatsoever. Itisa 
necessity. 

Mr. BENDER. I notice here an ap- 
propriation for the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. Last year 
the appropriation was $5,385,000, and 
for this year the committee reported 
$6,305,000, or an increase of $920,000. 
Now, with 80 or 90 or 100 boys kicked 
out and fewer boys to train during this 
next year—and I do not see how in the 
world they can be replaced—and with 
the football team practically put out of 
business, and with all these scouts put 
out of business who bludgeon us here for 
appointments, I do not see why we should 
increase that appropriation when you 
have a lesser personne! to work with. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Well, I will almost 
assure the gentleman that the amount of 
personnel allowed to attend West Point 
will be in attendance there this fall. 


I yield to the gen- 
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Suppose one of your appointees was let 
out, that makes a vacancy that you can 
fill this fall, if you want to. 

Mr. BENDER. You cannot fill a vae 
cancy until the following year. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Oh, you can fill it 
right now. If one of your cadets goes 
out tomorrow you can fill it the next 
day. 

Mr. BENDER. Iam afraid the gentle- 
man is mistaken about that. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I had not intended 
even to mention West Point. I think the 
less we say about it at the present time 
the better off the school and the country 
and the future of the Nation will be. 
I do not hold any brief for a lot of West 
Pointers, for a lot of things they do I 
think are absolutely inexcusable. The 
suggestion that it be made a postgrad- 
uate school is nothing new. I made the 
suggestion 31% to 4 years ago, and I 
think it is a good one, because when it 
was established we did not have the 
feeder service, such as the ROTC. *We 
have plenty of sources of supply for our 
military officer personnel, and 65 percent 
of the subjects taught in West Point are 
academic subjects that you can get in 
any standard university in the United 
States. The same thing is true at An- 
napolis. My contention has been that 
they should be postgraduate schools, 
Once these men come out of the univer- 
sities of this Nation, and we have great 
ones, they would go in there for 1 year 
of purely military work, with no let-up 
or play. So there will be the same 
amount of money for West Point as there 
has always been. 

We did allow some additional funds 
for repairs and some installations that 
are badly needed, because some of those 
buildings up there are over 100 years 
old. The wiring is a menace not only 
to the buildings themselves but the entire 
installation. 

As a result of the action of Congress, 
there has also been a little bit of in- 
crease in the allowances for the cadets. 

Mr. BENDER. Is a celebration going 
on there? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Thereis. I think it 
is the one hundred fiftieth or one hun- 
dred seventy-fifth anniversary. 

Mr. BENDER. They sure started off 
with a bang. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I know what the 
gentleman means. Personally, I regret 
this incident more than anything that 
has happened in récent years. It is a 
regrettable incident. I do not think 
all the fault lies entirely on the shoul- 
ders of these 90 or 100 young men. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to get back 
to the Independence for a moment. Is 
the upkeep of the Independence paid 
for out of the President's contingent fund 
or is it paid for through appropriations 
to the Air Force? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I cannot tell the 
gentleman that. I would assume it 
would be in the same category as the 
Williamsburg; that it would be a part of 
the cost of operation of the Air Force. 

Mr. GROSS. We just increased the 
President's contingent fund by $300,000. 


I yield to the gen- 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. This committee has 
nothing to do with the contingent fund, 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
does not the gentleman'think the upkeep 
at least ought to be paid for out of the 
President’s own funds? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No; not the Inde- 
pendence. There may have been a few 
trips the Independence has made that 
were not on official business, but, almost 
without exception, when I have read of 
the trips the President has made in the 
Independence, they have been official 
business trips. ‘These trips save time, 
money, and great inconvenience to the 
public. 

Mr.GROSS. Some of them were over 
to Europe or other parts of the world to 
bring back some foreigners to ask us for 
more money. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. There, again, I am 
not the keeper of the President’s con- 


science. I am not the director of his 
activities. Iam not responsible for what 
he does. I do not approve of a lot of the 


things he does, of course. Yet he is the 
President of the greatest Republic on the 
face of the earth, and there are certain 
attributes that go with the job, there are 
certain things that a person has to do in 
that position. Part of it is just the thing 
we see here once in a while when the 
head of some nation which we expect 
and hope will be a friendly nation visits 
this country. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, if we give them 
enough money. 

Mr.SCRIVNER. That request, if any, 
comes after the visit. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam not opposed to the 
President’s having an airplane, but I 
think that he should pay for it out of the 
expense funds we the Congress allotted 
to him. It should not be charged to the 
Air Force. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The President is the 
Commander in Chief of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. If General 
Vandenberg is entitled to have a plane 
as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, cer- 
tainly the President as Commander in 
Chief of all the forces is entitled to have 
a plane. I am not going to argue much 
about it. Wherever the dollars come 
from, they come out of the taxpayers’ 
pockets, anyway, whether it is out of the 
contingent fund or out of this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. First, 
may I compliment the gentleman from 
Kansas on his splendid statement to the 
House this afternoon. I should like very 
much to identify my feelings on this sub- 
ject with the feelings expressed by him. 

During the course of the gentleman’s 
remarks he mentioned the situation 
facing the Reserves and the National 
Guard units, and condemned in a sense 
the treatment they have been accorded 
by the Regular Military Establishment, 
In that certainly I would concur, 

There is one area in there that recent- 
ly came to my attention. I know the 
gentleman is also acquainted with it and 
made inquiry concerning the matter dur- 
ing the course of the hearings. It re- 


lates to the week end training of Na- 
tional Guard units and the providing of 
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allowances for subsistence, for food, dur- 
ing those week end training periods. 

It came to my attention not long ago 
that in one of my communities, Manito- 
woc, Wis., an infantry company of the 
National Guard went out for week end 
activities, with no allowance for food. 
They had to go out and canvass the com- 
munity for contributions to have food 
to feed themselves in this company 
while voluntarily taking their own time 
to train and be ready for an emergency 
for their couatry. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can tell me if there is any provi- 
sion in this bill to take care of subsist- 
ence on these week end maneuvers. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am glad the gen- 
tleman raised that question because it 
did give us concern. If you will look at 
part 2 of the hearings relating to the De- 
partment of the Army, you will see on 
page 951 where that subject was dis- 
cussed. I agree with the gentleman, 
Here a member of the National Guard 
is going out to do week end training, and 
there is no reason why he should dig 
into his own pocket to buy his own food. 
It is an order and he has to go out. It 
is compulsory. Why should he have to 
dig into his own pocket for money to 
buy his food, sometimes costing more 
than his drill pay? Such situations 
arose all over the country. There were 
National Guard units in many places. 
Week end training is of great value. 
But, because of a ruling by the General 
Accounting Office, there was no chance 
for the National Guard to use its funds 
for rations. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. On page 
28, lines 21 and 22, I notice these words, 
dealing with the Army and National 
Guard: “Subsistence for drills of 8 or 
more hours’ duration in any one calen- 
dar day.” Is that to authorize payment 
of subsistence? 

Mr. SCRIVNER,. That will authorize 
the use of these funds for rations on 
these week end drills. It is estimated 
that it will cost somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,700,000 or $1,900,000 dur- 
ing the course of the following year for 
three week end drills for each National 
Guard unit in the United States. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That 
brings me to this question: On page 29 
the amount that is appropriated is 


$202,982,000. 
Mr. SCRIVNER. The extra $1,700,- 
000—I nave forgotten the exact 


amount—is included in the $202,000,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. In other 
words, that is in there now? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield? i 

Mr.SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. There are 


three items listed in the report under the 
single heading—one for the Army, one 
for the Air Force, and one for the Navy: 
Appropriation for the sale or salvare of 
military property. The item for the 
Army is budgeted at $10,000,000. The 
item for the Navy, I believe, is $4,000,000, 
and the item for the Air Force is budgeted 
at $3,000,00C. I just cannot quite under- 
stand that. It would seem to me instead 
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of being an expense it would be an in- 
come item. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Of course, we are 
faced with this rather peculiar situation. 
That the income that each of the services 
received for the sale of these commodi- 
ties, out-of-date trucks, or whatever they 
might be, such as salvage of airplanes or 
salvaged parts or junk, goes into General 
Treasury. I cannot recall the figures 
shown in the hearing this year, but I 
have followed them in previous years, 
and without exception the return to the 
Federal Treasury has been, as I say— 
without exception—a greater amount 
than that spent for the processing or sal- 
vaging of these various materials. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. In other 
words, this $16,000,000 is actually a net 
gain to the Government because the 
property might bring in $24,000,000? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The $16,000,000 will 
not be a net gain, but if the use of $16,- 
000,000 will make $24,000,000 worth of 
salvageable material salable, then, of 
course, the net gain will be $8,000,000. 
But the $24,000,000 will go into the Gen- 
eral Treasury. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
know when the Williamsburg goes out 
on these pleasure jaunts on week-ends 
whether the provisions come out of the 
ship’s stores or the Navy? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. For the crew; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, what about those 
who ride on this vessel? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Undoubtedly, they 
come out of the White House commis- 
sary for the President and his guests. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand it comes 
out of Navy ship’s stores. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Ido not know, but I 
will make inquiry and find out. 

Mr. GROSS. I would appreciate 
knowing. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I might even have 
that information for the gentleman by 
the time we take the bill up tomorrow 
under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. GROSS. I have just listened to 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis], who is complain- 
ing that reservists going out to drill over 
the week end have no food, and have to 
solicit food. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to know 
whether the President is being fed out of 
Navy ship’s stores and the crew of the 
Williamsburg as well. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. AsIsay; Iam nota 
defender of the President, but I think as 
far as his food and food for the guests he 
takes on the Williamsburg, whoever they 
may be, are undoubtedly taken out of the 
White House fund; but I will make in- 
quiry and find out for the gentleman. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Is the gentleman 
aware of the fact that perhaps some of 
the most secret policy meetings might 
have taken place on board the Williams- 
burg? 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. I do not know what 
takes place there, because, as I said, I 
have never been invited as a guest on the 
Williamsburg; so I cannot tell the gen- 
tleman. If they are the best kept secrets, 
I doubt that the gentleman from New 
Jersey knows what took place. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I only put two and 
two together. And I find that before 
General Marshall's visit to Korea there 
was a high policy conference on board 
the Williamsburg. Perhaps it is the only 
place in the city of Washington or its 
environs where you can keep a secret 
without having a feature writer get hold 
of the story. Is the gentleman aware of 
the fact that the Inchon invasion plans 
were discussed over an open wire from 
New York to Washington before the in- 
vasion occured? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Well, if in the bosom 
of the White House and the President’s 
executive office he cannot have a secret 
meeting, I think there is something 
wrong some place, and there ought to be 
some changes made. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it a matter of record 
that the Williamsburg was taken over to 
Potsdam and Yalta? It seems to me 
some of the best kept secrets were arrived 
at there. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No. Iam quite sure 
it did not go over there, because those 
who operate it are not too happy with its 
operation. 

Mr. STEPAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I do not believe the 
gentleman completed his thoughts on the 
performance budget. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is a long story. 
I have taken too much time already. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to the lack of a green sheet? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Not only that, but 
the lack of detail and the lack of con- 
gressional control over what the money 
is going to be spent for, because even- 
tually you are going to come in here with 
about a three-page bill saying so much 
for Secretary of Defense, so much for 
the Air Force, so much for the Navy, and 
you are not going to know a single thing 
about what the elements of expenditure 
are. 

Mr. STEFAN. So much, period. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. We are hoping that 
will not happen. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. SCRIVNER. I must yield to my 
chairman. 
Mr. MAHON. We had quite a hear- 


ing on the performance budget—as to 
whether or not the Army should go into 
a performance budget. Members of the 
committee have failed to find that the 
performance budget would help very 
much. It sounds good; the Hoover Com- 
mission recommended it; we have legis- 
lated, more or less authorized it, but it 
tends to take power away from the Con- 
gress and give more power to the admin- 
istrative branch. To some extent it is 
a good thing for the administrative 
branch, but you finally come to a one- 
line appropriation if you carry the idea 
to the ultimate. One appropriation item 
may be for two billion or eleven billion 
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dollars. There is transferability within 
the subheads of the item, and the Con- 
gress has great difficulty in controlling 
the expenditure of money through the 
performance-budget procedure. How- 
ever, I think it fair to say that the 
Department of Defense officials have 
justified their request on the basis of 
certain expenditures, and they have 
more or less adhered in the expenditure 
to the framework of the justification 
before the subcommittee. We have as- 
surances that cooperation will be pro- 
vided the committee on that point. We 
do have a volume made available to the 
committee which gives instances where 
there has been deviation from the pre- 
cise subproject, from the expenditure 
under the project to some other project 
within the appropriation, but the com- 
mittee is kept advised of deviations. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, my 
time has expired. I sincerely trust that 
the Members of the House will give this 
bill serious consideration and all be in 
attendance tomorrow when it is consid- 
ered under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, to the 
previous chairman of the subcommittee 
and former chairman of the Navy Sub- 
committee when the bill was not in one 
unified whole, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHEPPARD], I yield 30 minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, due 
to the lateness of the hour I am not 
going to take up your time unnecessarily 
and, in fact, there would be no particu- 
lar reason for my doing so. You have 
had this bill explained to you in its de- 
tails by men of the nth degree of com- 
petence who have applied themselves to 
the evidence that was presented and 
gave them justification for the presenta- 
tions that have been made today and 
incorporated in H. R. 5054; yet I feel 
that I would be derelict if I did not say 
that while this has been a long and 
tedious process, yet to a degree I have 
enjoyed it. I have enjoyed working 
with my colleagues, both Democrat and 
Republican, and I think that I can add 
assurance to the statement that was 
made by my colleague the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ScRIVNER] at the in- 
ception of his remarks that in the con- 
sideration of this bill politics did not 
play a part. It was a completely har- 
monious approach to the problem; and 
while we did have our differences of con- 
cept and of evaluation it was all accom- 
plished in a very friendly and coopera- 
tive manner. 

I specifically want to pay my compli- 
ments to Mr. Bob Lambert. He is some- 
times referred to as a clerk. Personally 
I resent the appellation “Clerk” as a 
title for that man’s professional occu- 
pation within the committee. I find him 
insofar as I am individually concerned, 
a statistician, an economist, a lawyer, 
and just about everything that covers 
the water front, and very good at all of 
them. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall be very 
happy to yield to my colleague from 
Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I am sure the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that on the 
front of the hearings Mr. Lambert is 
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properly designated with the rank he 
deserves, as executive secretary to the 
subcommittee, and a very good one, too. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I apologize for a 
little difference of opinion with my col- 
league. “Executive secretary” is some- 
times conceived by those not too familiar 
with the procedures of this House as 
somewhat of an underprivileged, under- 
paid, undernourished type of individual. 
The man we are talking about is a spe- 
cialist who “covers the water front.” 

I am not going to refer specifically to 
the mathematical composition of this 
bill: that has been done. But there has 
been a series of questions asked this 
afternoon that to me are extremely in- 
triguing: in other words, when you are 
dealing with the sum of $56,000,000,000- 
plus, you are undoubtedly dealing with 
the astronomical magnitudes of finance. 
But there is always a cause and a reason 
for everything. Why do we find our- 
selves in a position today where it is 
necessary to appear before this House 
with a military bill of $56,000,000,000? 
I do not claim to be omnipotent in my 
ability to analyze or present pictures 
that are more realistic than anyone else 
can present, but I do like to let myself 
mentally reminisce occasionally to find 
out what experiences or historical pro- 
cedures of the past may have contributed 
to bringing about a situation which re- 
quires an expenditure of this character. 
As I look out over the membership that 
is present on the floor of the House this 
afternoon, I can see many faces that I 
have enjoyed the privilege of serving 
with for 14 years in this House. 


I would like to call their specific at- 
tention to the fact that during the ter- 
mini of World War II, you gentlemen 
along with myself, and you ladies as well, 
who were serving at that time, received 
bundles and sacks of mail, “bring the 
military personnel home now, ‘yester- 


day,’ if such were possible.” So I would 
like to indicate a passing effect that con- 
tributes to this momentary considera- 
tion, if it be permissible to say, that if 
we want to be frank and analyze the 
cause, the great American public in its 
psychological phase and in its operation 
has been a contributing factor to what is 
presently before us today, at least to 
that degree. We should have left the 
Armed Forces in Europe another 18 
months at the least. 

We are a great Nation of people and 
as I know the rest of the world and 
have been privileged to observe their 
activities from time to time, I want to 
assure you I would not trade the com- 
pany I am in and the form of govern- 
ment I live under for anything there is 
any place else on earth. I want that 
distinctly understood. But I still re- 
serve the right to say to my people at 
home, in my congressional district and 
in my State, “You, Mr. and Mrs. Citizen, 
have your responsibility. Project your 
thinking in the future and draw your 
analytical conclusions to a degree where 
perhaps in 5 years hence you will not 
have a repetition of what you are going 
through today.” 

Another factor that was very perti- 
nently brought out by a gentleman in 
the early part of the addresses here, I 
think the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
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SrKeEs] as I recall it, definitely the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WIc- 
GLESWORTH] and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ScrIvNER] very pointedly, 
is, What is the limitation and how are 
we going to pay the bill? Well, again, 
I lay no claim to being one of the out- 
standing economists of this country. In 
fact, to be brutal about it, I presume 
I could apply myself to the country-boy 
psychology of life and to the horseshoe- 
ism that you apply if you do not permit 
yourself to become ethereal in your con- 
cepts. Beyond that I do not think I 
should go. 

So, to the people of my great State 
of California, I will address myself, be- 
cause that is where the political reper- 
cussions could develop, and say to them 
that when the time comes, Mr. and Mrs. 
California, and to the other States in 
the Union participating equally, you, Mr. 
State, you, Mr. County, and you, Mr. 
Municipality, if you should see fit to pay 
your own bills and quit looking upon 
the Federal Government as a perpetual 
Christmas tree, we can balance the 
budget. 

I think that is worthy of considera- 
tion, and if I do not do anything in the 
closing hours of this discussion but to 
leave a few scattered thoughts that 
might be wafted into the future, I will 
have contributed my little bit to the dis- 
cussion. 

We have talked about the military. 
Sometimes I am inclined to believe that 
we are just a little supercritical. What 
constitutes a military concept? We 
send a man into our academic institu- 
tions and we train him for what purpose? 
To be a soldier, and that is to protect the 
interests of this country by offense and 
defense procedure. After we have proc- 
essed such person or individual, we do 
not follow a given line of specialization, 
such as presently is in existence in com- 
mercial occupations, but we expect that 
individual when he comes out to func- 
tion as a banker, an engineer, a philos- 
opher, a public-relations operator, ship 
constructionist, and so forth and so 
forth, a rather elaborate exaggeration 
of the mental capacity, in my opinion. 
So to that degree I try to temporize my 
criticisms and not be too forceful about 
them. 

I do feel, however, that there is an 
inherent concept within the military 
that could be changed; particularly does 
this apply within the Procurement Divi- 
sion in all branches, where they are float- 
ing along with the convenience of his- 
torical background and in many in- 
stances not accepting the new types in 
the construction category that would 
save money for the taxpayers. 

Again, perhaps, if I were in their posi- 
tion, I would do the same thing on the 
following premise: We have, as negotiat- 
ing officers for contracts, a historical 
background of X corporation. They 
have been very good operators. They 
have done a remarkably good job in the 
past. Then, along comes the top or 
higher echelon over you and, of course, 
in strict confidence, we recognize his 
concepts “speed” very definitely. What 
happens? We proceed to issue those 
contracts just as rapidly as we can, be- 
cause we do not want criticism from the 
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top echelon that has handed those con- 
tracts down to us, with the result that 
we arbitrarily reach for the man or men 
who has been operating as contractors, 
whom we know, and save the time of 
going through interviews with some new 
people with untried proposals that take 
up more time. What Iam trying to do 
is to approach this problem and call 
your attention to what I think are some 
of the procedures that might be im- 
proved, if some of the gentlemen would 
crawl out of the horse-and-buggy isms 
of yesterday and join up with events 
of today, because when you and I stop 
and analyze modern developments of sci- 
ence, we all know that electronics and 
various and sundry experimental devices, 
that not only are in the making but in 
effect and in operation, are in no manner 
in accord and consistent with that pol- 
icy or particular walk of life or opera- 
tion that existed 10 years ago. So, I 
believe it might be well if some of the 
gentlemen who are in procurement po- 
sitions would become a little more elastic 
in their concepts and meet modern-day 
events, at least to the extent of confer- 
ence time, instead of seeing how soon 
they could brush off the emissary that 
might be calling at their particular desk. 

And I make that application across 
the board, not specifically to any one 
division of our Government. 

Insofar as the application of the in- 
cidental expenditures that have been re- 
ferred to at some length today, to wit, 
ships, airplanes, and so forth, by the 
President, of course, they are there. 
Anyone who knows anything about the 
procedure recognizes that fact. The 
yacht that has been referred to has been 
a matter of standard equipment. It 
is not an advent of the moment. Per- 
haps we put some varnish on it today, 
something we did not do in the past, but, 
at least, it is an inheritance, be it good, 
bad, or indifferent, and I think necessary. 

Going back again, if I may, to the tax 
situation, I have been privileged to talk 
with some men who were supposed to be 
mentally well balanced and learned in 
the so-called art of application and prac- 
tice of taxation. I presented this prob- 
lem to each one of those gentlemen. 
First, Mr. X. Iam very much concerned 
about the present tax issue as it is being 
presented to the people of this Nation. 
We obviously have to have a large mili- 
tary expenditure because of the interna- 
tional situation and its potential involve- 
ment. I think that is obvious to anyone. 
In fact, to be frank with you, I think it 
has been obvious since September 1945, 
because it has been self-evident over 
that period’ of time as to what has been 
in the making. There has only been a 
consistent question of how soon it would 
explode and then how intensively the 
explosion might apply tous. And, when 
we look at that situation, again a rather 
homely parallel occurs to me, just how 
much are you and I willing to pay as an 
insurance premium to have the devasta- 
tion take place some place else instead 
of our own back yard, or within the con- 
fines of our own cities. I have no pana- 
ceas, I want that understood. I am re- 
viewing the past, as I go along, but in 
this tax situation I became very seri- 
ously concerned about it, as my chair- 
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man, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MAHON] said in the early part of his 
address to the House, because I felt that 
the cost of our procurement, as it pres- 
ently prevails, for our military require- 
ments, was out of bounds. So, instead 
of creating a figment of my own con- 
cept, as it were, I sent down to the Pro- 
curement Division and said, “I want the 
increase in cost of procurement of mili- 
tary requirements over such and such a 
period of time, and it better be good, 
because if you give me a bad answer and 
I get criticism, I am coming to your 
doorstep with it.” 

I received some very definite facts from 
them, and at that time it was clearly in- 
dicated that the increase in price over 
the period of time referred to had been 
between 18% and 224 percent, which is 
an alarming thing, to say the least. 
Mind you, that was taking place under 
the so-called control system that Charlie 
Wilson is now operating under. I say 
this with all respect to Mr. Wilson, but 
I want to call that particular definite in- 
crease to your attention. 

Then later on that information was 
followed by a statement from Secretary 
of Defense Marshall, in which he mrade 
the statement that “out of every 
$10,000,000,000 that we are expending 
for military requirements as of now we 
are losing $2,000,000,000 due to existing 
inflated conditions.” That is a pretty 
terrific situation to be confronted with, 
because if that is true, and I am person- 
ally satisfied it is true, here we are com- 
ing along with $56,000,000,000 plus, and 
if you want to multiply that upon the 
same percentage, there goes better than 
$10,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
right out the window. 

I say to all my friends who are inquir- 
ing concerning this taxation issue, I am 
laying specific stress on this particular 
aspect of it because I think it might be 
worthy of thought, at least. Every time 
we have that $2,000,000,000 out of 
$10,000,000,000 go down the rat hole of 
inflation, you and I and the Committee 
on Ways and Means have to go out to 
our taxpayers and pick them up by the 
nape of the neck and shake that much 
money out of their pockets. 

What did the Committee on Ways and 
Means do? They passed a bill for 
$7,000,000,000, and it is now over in the 
Senate. That is not going to take care 
of the infiated aspect that is going to be 
attached to the $56,000,000,000 you have 
under consideration here. 

We find that a great segment of our 
people are saying to us as their legisla- 
tive representatives, “We don’t want any 
more increase in taxes; we don’t want 
any more controls.” I would like to ask 
the American public if they have any 
kind of modus operandi whereby you can 
have your cake and eat it, too. I think 
that is a question well worth consid- 
eration. 

In other words, as long as we go along 
with a haphazard control system in this 
country, you are going to have to go back 
to your taxpayers if you supply your mil- 
itary requirements. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the necessity for supplying those 
military requirements is so firmly im- 
planted in my mind that I would even go 
to the extent of closing the Department 
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of Agriculture and the Department of 
the Interior, and so forth, if I had to, in 
order to have this money available for 
military purposes. I know that is very 
drastic, but that is the way I feel about 
it. So I think it is time that we do some 
real homely thinking on this matter. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It is not exactly a ques- 
tion of how much insurance we are will- 
ing to buy, it is a question of how much 
we are able to buy. All of us would like 
to have a $100,000 insurance policy, but 
if we cannot eat T-bone steaks, we eat 
hamburger. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There is nothing to 
stop the gentleman and me from getting 
away from T-bone buying and onto 
hamburger buying. 

Mr. GROSS. Not if they keep raising 
them at the rate of 5 cents a pound after 
taking 10 cents away from the farmer. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have some farm- 
ing interests of my own, although rather 
remote, and I cannot find myself break- 
ing out with tears for the benefit of the 
farmer at the moment. He seems to be 
getting along pretty well. At least as a 
proportionate participant I am. I will 
put it that way. . 

Let us be factual about the thing. 
You know and I know that the dollar is 
only going to buy so much. Whether it 
is shrinking or it is holding its own it 
will only buy so much. Consequently, 
if you have to buy this microphone and 
you do not need that stand, I say let us 
take the stand out of circulation for a 
while and buy the microphone. When 
we get done needing the microphone, 
then we can go back and buy the stand. 

Mr. GROSS. Before we get through 
with the farmer, may I ask the gentle- 
man if he knows why the OPS raised the 
price ot pork 5 cents a pound, and 
whether when they raised the price of 
pork & cents a pound they likewise raised 
the price of the hog to the farmer $5 a 
hundred? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think I can an- 
swer that with a parallel. Perhaps that 
might not be a nice way to answer, but I 
will say, upon the same premise that 
they have written a regulation putting 
scrap yards on the Pacific coast out of 
business and yet the steel industry is 
crying for more scrap. If you can an- 
swer that one, maybe I can answer your 
question. That is one of the mental 
gymnastics that come out of big business 
when their executives get into govern- 
mental positions. I have a great regard 
for them in their place, but their con- 
cepts appear limited. 

In this present legislative proposal, and 
I say this to you with the utmost sin- 
cerity, every member of this committee 
has applied himself diligently for a long 
time. The committee has been at work 
on this and other bills since last Decem- 
ber. I have great respect and a very 
deep regard for every member of our 
committee. Another thing I can say to 
the membership of the House is that I 
am very proud that in spite of the politi- 
cal controversies which frequently take 
place on both sides of the Capitol, there 
has never been a leak out of our subcom- 
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mittee. For that Iam very grateful. I 
think we can take our place of respect as 
being able to keep buttoned up when it 
is necessary. I have very definitely re- 
sented some of the so-called free speech 
that people have used in talking about 
our military operations. I sometimes 
wonder just where free speech and 
license come in conflict. I have great 
respect for the person or individual who 
permits himself to go through operations 
of this character and not let his political 
indigestion control his good judgment. 

It has been a great pleasure to have 
had the opportunity to work with this 
committee. I sincerely hope that the 
durability of my constituency will permit 
a perpetuation of this character. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. HILL). 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, on July 24 
I made a speech in the House concern- 
ing the programs and expenditures by 
the Voice of America and the hiring of 
radio talent. 

I pointed out that the Internationa! 
Broadcasting Division of the State De- 
partment had paid the following sums to 
five well-known radio commentators. 
They were: Charles Collingwood, $900; 
William Downs, $100; Griffing Bancroft, 
$50; and Eric Sevareid, $50, all four be- 
ing political commentators for the 
Washington bureau of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; and Ben Grauer, 
of the National Broadcasting Co., who 
received $680. 

In addition, I presented Mr. Grauer’s 
record of affiliation with Communist- 
front organizations, pointed to the repu- 
tation of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System for following the Truman ad- 
ministration line, remarked about the 
fact that the Federal Communications 
Commission had seen fit to approve 
Columbia's color-television system, and, 
last but not least, I noted the cry that 
went up when some small-town Illinois 
editors and reporters were castigated 
from one end of the country to the other 
for receiving as little as $8 a week from 
the Illinois State government. 

Since the speech, I have had 2 let- 
ters severely criticizing my position and 
55 praising me and congratulating me 
for making the speech. In addition, I 
have been favored by a lengthy letter 
from Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and an 
equally lengthy letter from Ben Grauer, 
a telegram from Ben Grauer, a long-dis- 
tance phone call from Ben Grauer which 
was never completed because he could 
not reach me, and I have been the sub- 
ject of a letter to the Member from New 
York (Mr. Rooney] written by Edward 
W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs. 

It seems that I have stepped on a few 
toes, which is exactly what I aimed to do. 

Let us start with Mr. Barrett's letter, 
which I will not place in the Concéres- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD inasmuch as it is already 
in the Recorp of July 25, page 8896. 

In his letter, Mr. Barrett points to 
Public Law 402, setting up the propa- 
ganda program, which calls upon the 
Secretary of State “to utilize, to the 
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maximum extent practicable, the serv- 
ices and facilities of private agencies, 
including existing American press, pub- 
lishing, radio, motion picture, and other 
agencies, through contractual arrange- 
ments or otherwise.” 

Mr. Barrett goes on to declare that 
the State Department has tried to com- 
ply “with these very sensible and con- 
structive suggestions and instructions,” 
and he declares: 

I hardly need to tell you that it is a gross 
injustice for anyone to imply that a distin- 
guished American radio commentator could 
be swayed to change his views in any re- 
spect because he received a nominal fee of 
$50 to undertake a speech broadcast for the 
Voice of America. On the contrary, these 
men deserve very sincere thanks from the 
Nation for doing this work at fees substan- 
tially below those they can command else- 
where. 


Mr. Frank Stanton, in his letter, which 
I will insert at a later point in my re- 
marks, makes the same observation and 
quotes the same law. 

Let us analyze the position taken by 
Mr. Barrett and Mr. Stanton. 

They regard the services performed 
by the five commentators as patriotic. 
I recall no one rushing to the defense 
of the Illinois newspapermen for patri- 
otism in Illinois. 

If these five commentators are work- 
ing at rates greatly below those they 
normally command, and if they are 
motivated solely out of patriotism, then 
why do they charge anything at all? 
It does not seem to strike Mr. Barrett 
and Mr. Stanton as peculiar that Co- 
lumbia supplied four out of the five com- 
mentators. Has Columbia a corner on 
patriotism? 

Concerning the law which is cited by 
Mr. Barrett and Mr. Stanton, I note that 
the word used is “private agencies.” I 
think I state a fact when I state that 
the intent of Congress was that con- 
tractual relations be set up with estab- 
lished business firms engaged in the dis- 
semination of information and enter- 
tainment, rather than such arrange- 
ments be made with a few hand- 
picked individuals. 

Be that as it may, if Mr. Barrett wishes 
to insist upon his interpretation of the 
law, then I think we might consider this 
proposition. Does the payment of a total 
of $1,780 to five radio commentators out 
of a total of $1,471,593 spent for this 
service constitute, in Mr. Barrett’s opin- 
ion, fulfillment of “the duty of the Secre- 
tary to utilize, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the services and facilities 
of private agencies’? 

Does Mr. Barrett wish to argue that 
expending twelve one-hundredths of 1 
percent—or to be exact, .00121—con- 
stitutes the maximum usage? 

I think Mr. Barrett is impaled on his 
own argument. He cannot have it both 
ways. 

As to the actions of the four com- 
mentators in the Washington bureau of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, I 
should like to cite the rules of the Con- 
gress governing the radio correspond- 
ents’ galleries, from which the gentle- 
men of the radio cover the proceedings 
of the House and Senate. These rules 
are signed by the Speaker of the House, 
the Honorable Sam Raysurn, and by the 
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chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, the Honor- 
able Cart HaypEN. The rules are very 
strict, and they are similar to those cov- 
ering the Press Galleries and the Period- 
ical Press Galleries. It is a well-known 
fact that on several occasions, members 
have been expelled from the galleries for 
violating the rules. 

In paragraph 1 of the rules covering 
the Radio Correspondents’ Galleries, 
there appears this rule: 

They— 

The radio correspondents— 
shall further declare that they are not em- 
ployed in any legislative or executive depart- 
ment or independent agency of the Govern- 
ment. 


Messrs, Collingwood, Downs, Bancroft, 
and Sevareid are members of the Radio 
Correspondents’ Galleries and are bound 
by the rules. I would like to suggest to 
the committee governing the Radio Cor- 
respondents’ Galleries that they inter- 
pret the rule that I have cited so that in 
the future the four gentlemen to whom 
I alluded, and other members of the 
Radio Correspondents’ Galleries, will 
know what their rights are when they 
are so fortunate as to have the State 
Department retain them on a remunera- 
tive basis. 

At this point I would like to insert in 
the Recorp the text of Mr. Frank Stan- 
ton’s letter. It is extremely lengthy, 
and I will not read it to the House, but 
it is mostly concerned with a review of 
how the Columbia Broadcasting System 
was awarded color television. Evidently 
Mr. Stanton is deeply upset over my as- 
sertion in my speech of July 24 that 
“the Columbia Broadcasting System has 
been well treated by the Truman admin- 
istration” and that its color TV system 
had received the approval of the Federal 
Communications Commission. I see 
nothing in Mr. Stanton’s letter that re- 
futes my remarks, inasmuch as he does 
not seem to quarrel with my statement 
that CBS has been well treated by the 
Truman administration. 

The next letter I wish to insert in the 
Recorp is from Ben Grauer, which was 
addressed to my colleague from New 
York (Mr. CoupbERT] and sent to me with 
accompanying letter from Mr. Grauer. 
I will not take up the time of the House 
to read the entire letter, but I would like 
to quote two key paragraphs: 

Mr. Grauer writes: 

I hereby state without equivocation that 
I have never been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party or any of its branches; I am not 
and never have been a Communist or a fellow 
traveler; I have always been opposed to 
communism, and my record is clear proof of 
that opposition. * * * 

Congressman HILL linked my name with a 
number of organizations listed as subversive. 
I have never been a member of any of those 
organizations, nor have I attended any of 
their meetings, nor have I contributed money 
to their support, with the single exception 
of the Independent Citizens Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions. Along 
with many Americans of unquestioned loy- 
alty, I joined this committee in 1945. I re- 
signed in 1947 (after it had been amalga- 
mated into the Progressive Citizens of Amer- 
ica) when I became doubtful as to its lead- 
ership. I confirmed my resignation by letter 
of January 14, 1948. This was prior to the 
time when it was listed as subversive by the 
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Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House. 


Mr. Grauer’s record was made by Mr. 
Grauer. I simply related it to the House. 
He gratuitously denies things which he 
has not been accused of, so far as I know. 
He states that he has never been a mem- 
ber of any of the organizations listed by 
me in my speech of July 24, nor has he 
attended any of their meetings, nor has 
he contributed money to their support, 
“with the single exception of the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions.” 

The facts seem to be otherwise. 

On June 1950 there was published in 
New York City a book, which I hold in 
my hand, called Red Channels. The 
publication of this book created a furor 
in the entertainment industry. It was 
publicized far and wide. The first edi- 
tion of 17,500 copies was sold out with- 
in a few months. The book was pub- 
lished by Counterattack, a financially 
responsible organization, with offices at 
55 West Forty-second Street, New York 
City. 

I now place in the Recorp an excerpt 
from that book covering Mr. Grauer’s 
record. It appears on page 67 of the 
publication Red Channels: 


Ben Grauer, radio announcer; council 
member, American Federation of Radio 
Artists. Reported as— 

Artists’ Front To Win the War: Sponsor 
(House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, appendix 9, p. 575). 

Action Committee To Free Spain Now: 
Signer of statement (Daily Worker, June 
17, 1946, p. 2). 

Independent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions: Attended 
dinner for U. N. delegates, Hotel Astor, New 
York City, April 25, 1946. List of guests. 
Sponsor, Broadway for Mead and Lehman 
dinner, Hotel Astor, October 20, 1946 
(program of dinner). Speaker, One World 
or None rally (Daily Worker, May 1, 1946, 
p. 23). Initiating sponsor, October 1945 
(the Worker, December 24, 1944, p. 14). 
Speaker, dinner for Jo Davidson (program, 
October 28, 1945). Member, executive 
committee, radio division (Daily Worker, 
May 4, 1945, p. 11). Member, board of di- 
rectors (leaflet). Narrator, the Fashion in 
Politics, fashion show, April 25, 1947 (World- 
Telegram, July 7, 1947). 

Progressive Citizens of America: Delegate, 
New York State convention, February 1, 1947 
(Official list). Sponsor, dinner, A Salute to 
Jo, Hotel Commodore, New York City, April 
30, 1947 (official program). 

Win the Peace Conference: Sponsor, 
Washington, D. C., April 5-7, 1946 (list of 
sponsors, March 20, 1946). 


Since receiving Mr. Grauer’s letter, I 
addressed a letter to Mr. T. C, Kirk- 
patrick, managing editor of Counter- 
attack. I will now read my letter to the 
House: 

JULY 30, 1951. 
Mr. THEODORE KIRKPATRICK, 
Counterattack, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. KIRKPATRICK: I wonder if you, 
as publisher of Red Channels, could give me 
the following information: 

1, On page 67, you list Ben Grauer, the 
radio commentator, as affiliated with five 
Communist-front organizations. Since the 
publication of Red Channels on June 1950, 
have you received any communications, di- 
rectly or indirectly, either from Mr. Grauer 
or others, indicating that any of the infor- 
mation set forth about Mr. Grauer was un- 
true, distorted, or not representative of the 
real facts? 
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2. Is Counterattack, the publisher of Red 
Channels, a financially responsible organiza- 
tion which would have to face in court the 
consequences of printing untruths, slander, 
or libel? 

3. What has been the sale of the publica- 
tion Red Channels since June 1950? 

I may want to use your reply in a speech 
I intend to make in the House. May I have 
your permission to do so? 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wittiam S. Hit, 
Member of Congress. 


I received the following reply from Mr. 
Kirkpatrick: 


Avcust 3, 1951. 
Hon. WriuraM S. HILL, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN: We have your letter 
of July 30, in which you ask three questions 
regarding Red Channels, the report of Com- 
munist influence in radio and television, 
which was published by our organization on 
June 22, 1950. We shall be glad to answer 
your questions as follows: 

1. Since the publication of Red Channels, 
we have received no communications directly 
or indirectly either from Mr. Ben Grauer or 
others indicating that any of the informa- 
tion set out on page 67 of Red Channels 
pertaining to Mr. Grauer was untrue, incor- 
rect, or not factual. 

2. The corporation which published Red 
Channels and which has been publishing 
Counterattack, the weekly news letter of 
facts to combat communism, since May 1947, 
is a financially responsible organization 
which would have to defend in court any 
legal action brought as a result of printing 
untruths, slander, or libel. 

3. Approximately 17,500 copies of Red 
Channels have been distributed to subscrib- 
ers of Counterattack and other persons 
throughout the United States since it was 
published on June 22, 1950. 

You may have our permission to use any 
of the above information in any manner you 
should desire. 

Respectfully yours, 
T. C. KIRKPATRICK, 
Managing Editor. 


I can only comment that had I been 
Mr. Grauer, and if the records cited by 
Red Channels had been published about 
me, I would have sued Counterattack 
immediately. Since I have never joined 
any Communist-front organizations, and 
the chances are I will never even acci- 
dentally do so. Mr. Grauer seems to 
have had several such “accidents.” 

Let us assume, in all charity, that Mr. 
Grauer is as completely innocent as he 
protests. I think there is a lesson in 
Mr. Grauer’s case for every one of us, 
including the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Truman, in his recent speech in 
Detroit, saw fit to hold up to ridicule 
the good people of Wisconsin because 112 
of them had declined to sign a petition 
that contained much of the language of 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights. Mr. Truman decried this 
caution on the part of the people of Wis- 
consin, complaining that it showed we 
were losing our civil liberties because 
countless red-blooded Americans are de- 
termined to defend this country against 
communism. 

I think the President of the United 
States would have been on sounder 
ground had he praised the people of Wis- 
consin for having learned something 
that Mr. Grauer’s record typifies. I 
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think the President would have come 
far closer to upholding his constitutional 
oath had he devoted his remarks to 
warning Americans against joining or- 
ganizations, sponsoring events, and sign- 
ing petitions without first examining 
their true character. 

Finally, I wish to read to the House a 
column written by Jack O'Brian, the 
radio and television editor of the New 
York Journal- American, published 
Thursday, July 26, 1951, 2 days after I 
made my speech: 


RapIO AND TV—REPRESENTATIVE Hitt LABELS 
CBS a Supporter OF LEFTIST TRENDS 
(By Jack O'Brian) 

The Columbia Broadcasting System’s pref- 
erence for the left, or pink, political side of 
broadcasting and telecasting matters was 
hurled right out onto the floor of Congress 
yesterday when Representative Wriii1am S. 
HItt, of Colorado, labeled CBS a strong sup- 
porter of “socialistic tendencies.” 

This was not startling information to the 
radio and television industry generally. 

CBS for years has been riddled with sin- 
ister political types, the most publicized of 
which it was forced to ease out in recent 
months with polite announcements of “resig- 
nations” following a wave of public indig- 
nation. 

The public’s resentment of CBS policies 
and performers did not move the network 
or its officials to do anything on the positive 
side in easing out the Reds and radicals. 

It was deemed wiser to let them quietly 
walk away as if nothing more malignant was 
involved than their getting other jobs. 

No announcement of noble future inten- 
tions nor admission of past stupidities or 
worse was considered. Tell the public noth- 
ing and maybe it will keep quiet was the 
local CBS psychology. 

But the charges of Red-tinted and social- 
istic leanings kept on. ‘ 

At one point Victor Lasky, a notable anti- 
Communist newspaperman and author of 
the best-selling Seeds of Treason, the story 
of Alger Hiss, was encouraged to think he 
was to be hired by the CBS news department 
as a@ quieting influence on its hysterical 
“liberal” element. 

When he advised us he believed he might 
go to work at CBS we were surprised, so much 
so that we made our own investigation of 
his status as a possible future news and 
policy strategist. 

“He isn’t even being considered,” was the 
flat statement we got on Lasky’s actual status 
at the time he said he’d been led to believe 
he was all set to help tone down CBS’ port- 
side policies. 

He was given the usual run-around by offi- 
clals of the CBS news room all the way up 
to Edward R. Murrow, who sets the political 
tone for William Paley, CBS board chairman, 
in all matters of news and editorial slanting. 

For several years “CBS Views the Press” 
was a weekly program of criticism of con- 
servative newspapers whose policies did not 
parallel the Murrow appreciation of left- 
wing and New Deal slanted publications. 

Staff members of the late and unlamented 
PM, whose violently leftist attitude was ad- 
mired considerably around the network and 
its “CBS Views the Press,” found sanctuary 
at CBS. Many still are holed in as members 
of the news and publicity departments. 

Ben Grauer, of NBC, who, along with the 
four CBS newscasters, was discovered in the 
pay of the State Department, has an equally 
notable record of pinkish sympathies. 

His busy little schedule of deplorable po- 
litical activities gives him three lines short 
of a full page in Red Channels, the now- 
famous report of Communist influence in 
radio and television. 

Grauer now insists no sinister coloration 
should be read into the page full of affilia- 
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tions in organizations labeled variously as 
Communist fronts or subversive by the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

When asked about Red Channelite Grauer’s 
inclusion among newsmen getting side-line 
fees from Acheson's Red-infiltrated Depart- 
ment, NBC said it had been asked officially 
by Grauer himself—since the publication of 
Red Channels—to investigate his record. 

“We found nothing in it to indicate he 
is anything but a loyal American,” said NBC's 
spokesman. 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
System, INc., 
New York, N. Y., August 2, 1951 
The Honorable Writiam S. Hit, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In your state- 
ment of July 24, 1951, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, you referred to the employment 
by the International Broadcasting Division 
of the State Department of four news re- 
porters and analysts employed by us, and to 
the approval by the Federal Communications 
Commission of the color-television system 
developed by Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. I believe that your statement is un- 
just to our employees, to CBS, and to the 
FCC. 

Public Law No. 402, enacted by the Eight- 
feth Congress, second session, provides in 
Part as follows: 

“In carrying out the provisions of this 
act, it shall be the duty of the Secretary to 
utilize, to the maximum extent practicable, 
the services and facilities of private agen- 
cies, including existing American press, pub- 
lishing, radio, motion picture, and other 
agencies, through contractual arrangements 
or otherwise.” 

Our newsmen, from time to time, are called 
upon to perform services for various Gov- 
ernment agencies and departments. They 
have been glad to do this as patriotic citizens. 
I am informed that in each case the fees 
paid to our personnel were the standard 
minimum fees prescribed by the Interna- 
tional Broadcast Division of the State De- 
partment. The fee for each such broadcast 
represents less than one-fifth the average 
amount normally paid these men for a single 
broadcast. 

It seems to me to be highly unfair to criti- 
cize expert newsmen such as Messrs. Ban- 
croft, Coliingwood, Downs, and Severeid for 
performing a patriotic duty. On the con- 
trary, I think they should be praised for 
performing such services on the same basis 
as experts in any other fleld would perform 
when called upon by their Government. 

As to your remarks about color television, 
I think you should be acquainted with the 
following facts: 

In 1946, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem petitioned the Federal Communications 
Commission for the adoption of commercial 
standards for color television. Following a 
hearing at which the CBS system was 
vigorously opposed by most of the television 
industry, the Commission denied the CBS 
petition in the spring of 1947. 

Subsequently, CBS continued work !n the 
laboratory improving its color system. In the 
spring of 1949, top officials of CBS were re- 
quested by ranking Members of Congress to 
come to Washington and discuss color tele- 
vision. At that meeting the CBS Officials 
were sharply criticized for not continuing to 
promote color television against the industry 
opposition, and were strongly urged to renew 
their efforts to have color television stand- 
ards adopted by the FCC. 

Shortly thereafter, the FCC on its own 
motion announced that a hearing on color 
television would be held commencing in 
September 1949. During this hearing, wnich 
covered 8 months and produced almost 109,- 
000 pages of transcript, CBS introduced 
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voluminous data on its system and conducted 
a number of highly successful demonstra- 
tions, both for the Commission and for the 
public. 

In its first report on color television, the 
FCC concluded that color television was a 
decided improvement in the art and estab- 
lished criteria for the acceptability of any 
color television system. The fleld sequen- 
tial system developed by CBS was the only 
system able to meet those criteria. The other 
two systems which had been proposed fell so 
far short of meeting the criteria that the 
Commission was forced to reject them 
specifically. 

Despite the recent publicity of the pro- 
ponent of one of the rejected systems, the 


only system capable of rendering broadcast 
service today in color. 

I am sure you recall that the Commission's 
adoption of the CBS system was strongly con- 
tested in the courts and was finally upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I might also add that one of the most 
enthusiastic advocates of this last hearing 
on color and one of the most enthusiastic 
and hard-working members of the Commis- 
sion in studying the subject was a Repub- 
lican, Commissioner Robert F. Jones, form- 
erly a Member of the House from the Fourth 
District of Ohio. 

In his separate opinion dissenting in part 
to the first report of the FCC on the color 
television issue, Commissioner Jones said, 
among other things: 

“I certainly join in all the findings and 
the conclusions up to and including para- 
graph 143, unanimously adopted by the 
Commission. These findings and conclu- 
sions establish that CBS is the superior color 
system and the only system ready for 
adoption. * * * 

“Had the Government thrown its weight 
against the public’s desire to buy and play 
with crystal sets, against receivers with 
morning glory loud speakers and howling 


signals, on the theory that radio should not 
be commercialized until superheterodyne 
and FM were invented, the tycoons of tele- 
visions would be dwarfs today and the radio 
industry would be but a feeble voice in 


America. Today we have a color system that 
has long since passed the howling speaker 
and crystal set stage. All of the Commis- 
sioners have agreed that the field sequential 
system is as good as black and White Was 
in 1941 when commercial standards were set. 
Every proceeding must come to an end 
sometime. The Commission has tested the 
opinions of the whole industry in the cru- 
cible of exhaustive public hearings. It has 
determined those positions that have been 
unsound, lacking in imagination, and based 
upon fear of competition of color with 
black and white television. The impuri- 
ties of engineering and economic thought 
have been burned out by the findings and 
conclusions to which I adhere. The indus- 
try should examine carefully the refined 
ore so that it may aline itself with the pub- 
lic interest. The Commission, on the other 
hand, should by final decision now cut the 
Gordian knot which has bound color tele- 
vision for 10 years.” 

From the foregoing, there can be no ques- 
tion but that the CBS system of color tele- 
vision was adopted solely on its merits. 

In view of the fact that your original 
statement appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, we ask that our reply also be printed 
in the REcorp. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK STANTON, 


New York, N. Y., July 27, 1951. 
Hon. WiiuraM S. HI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN HILL: I am sending 
you herewith, for your information, copy of 
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a letter I have today sent to Congressman 
CouperT, of New York, in whose district I 
reside. 
Very truly yours, 
Ben GRAUER. 
JuLy 27, 1951. 
Hon. Freperic R. Covupert, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CouDERT: As one of 
your constituents, I am writing you because 
of a statement recently made by Congress- 
man Hiri, of Colorado, on the floor of the 
House, in the course of which Congressman 
HILL mentioned my name and gave the im- 
pression that I was friendly to Communists 
and Communist-front organizations. 

I hereby state without equivocation that 
I have never been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party or any of its branches; I am not 
and never have been a Communist or a fel- 
low traveler; I have always been opposed to 
communism, and my record is clear proof 
of that opposition. 

As a member of the national board of the 
American Federation of Radio Artists, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, I have signed for- 
mal non-Communist oaths. I signed them 
with a clear conscience and without hesita- 
tion. 

Ir 


My opposition to communism is a matter 
of plain record, proved by my broadcasts 
going back for many years and extending 
continuously down to the present time. This 
anti-Communist activity of mine currently 
includes recordings for Radio Free Europe, 
operated by the Crusade for Freedom, for 
which I have volunteered my services with- 
out compensation. These and many other 
transcripts of my broadcasts are available 
in my files, and I invite anyone’s attention 
to them. I am quoting representative ex- 
cerpts: 

On September 16, 1946, 7:15 p. m., in a 
broadcast from Paris over the NBC network, 
I said: 

“The problem of reconstruction is in- 
creased by the deep and ever-widening split 
between East and West. Russian tactics 
appall and confuse American occupation 
Officials from the lowest level up. A high 
American official in Berlin told me that ruth- 
less Russian demands and restrictions were 
driving him from his long-held liberal views. 
General Tate, deputy commander in Austria, 
referring to the monthly Allied Council meet. 
ing last Friday, shrugged his shoulders and 
said: ‘No progress to report again. The 
Russians were immovable.’” 

Again, on July 27, 1947, 9 p. m. in a broad- 
cast over the ABC network, I said: 

“Russian propagandists today tried a new 
technique in attacking the United States. 
In a literary journal they accused ‘reaction- 
ary American publishers’ of deliberately 
keeping from print certain ‘anti-imperialist’ 
writings of the late Mark Twain's works. 
Here in New York, Harper & Bros., publishers 
of Twain's works, deigned to answer the Rus- 
sian charge with one word, ‘Rubbish.’” 

On August 3, 1947, 9 p. m., in another 
broadcast over the ABC network, I said: 

“I lead off tonight with a startling report 
from Budapest which gives rise to the dis- 
turbing question, Is Russia embarking on 
another 5-year plan, this time for increas- 
ing her military prowess? Returning Hun- 
garians who were prisoners in Russia tell to- 
night of secret war production factories be- 
yond the Ural Mountains, and a continua- 
tion throughout the Soviet Union of such 
‘wartime measures as practice black-outs and 
air-raid alerts. A 5-year plan by simple 
arithmetic would end by 1952.” 

On September 7, 1947, after a trip to Japan 
in which I had an interview with General 
MacArthur, I made this broadcast over Sta- 
tion WEAF, New York, 11 p. m.: 
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“Fortunately for the Japanese, the oc- 
cupation has given them something positive 
to replace the vacuum left by their defeat, 
General MacArthur's directives have estab- 
lished a sense of direction toward democ- 
racy—a policy firm but understanding—and 
aimed eventually to put the Japanese back 
On their feet, free from masters either re- 
ligious or military. How completely that 
policy will succeed would be crystal gazing 
for me to say after so short a visit. But as 
of now General MacArthur's policy has taken 
hold and is doing a job.” 

On September 28, 1948, 8 a. m., in a 
broadcast from Paris over the NBC network, 
I made this comment: 

“In the Security Council a Russian veto 
will undoubtedly shut off any action (.a the 
Berlin blockade), but meanwhile the world 
will learn just how far Russia is willing 
to go in her power drive for control of Ger- 
many.” 

I leave it to fair-minded judgment whether 
@ man who had sympathy with communism, 
however slight, would have praised the poli- 
cies of General MacArthur or would have 
broadcast comments similar to those quoted 
above. 

III 


Congressman Hit linked my name with 
a number of organizations listed as sub- 
versive. I have never been a member of any 
of those organizations, nor have I attended 
any of their meetings, nor have I contributed 
money to their support, with the single ex- 
ception of the Independent Citizens Com- 
mittee of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions. 
Along with many Americans of unquestioned 
loyalty, I joined this committee in 1945. I 
resigned in 1947 (after it had been amalga- 
mated into the Progressive Citizens of Amer- 
ica) when I became doubtful as to its leader- 
ship. I confirmed my resignation by letter 
of January 14, 1948. This was prior to the 
time when it was listed as subversive by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
House. 

Congressman Hitt also made mention of 
my television coverage of United Nations de- 
bates in the summer of 1950. My reporting 
at that time was commended by the public 
press. Of particular significance is a letter 
to me from Ambassador Warren Austin re- 
ceived immediately following the telecasts, 
in which he commended the honest and 
unbiased nature of my reporting. 

I am prepared to amplify the facts out- 
lined in this letter and to submit to the 
scrutiny of anyone any part of my career 
since I commenced broadcasting 20 years ago. 

I am confident that Congressman Hitt did 
not intend to make untrue statements con- 
cerning me or to create a false impression 
about me. Tr'‘s error, damaging to me, un- 
doubtedly occurred because he was not in 
possession of all the pertinent facts. 

Therefore, the public interest, and consid- 
erations of fair play prompt me to request 
that the facts set forth in this letter be in- 
serted in the Recorp and, if possible, be given 
equal congressional publicity to the state- 
ment of Congressman HILL, in order to set 
the record straight. 

Very truly yours, 
BEN GRAUER. 

P. S—I am today sending a copy of this 
letter to Congressman Hit for his informa- 


tion. 
B. G. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. RILeEy]. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the chair- 
man, my colleagues on the committee, 
and the committee staff for their pa- 
tience, their courtesy, and their splen- 
did cooperation with me as the youngest 
member of the committee. I have never 
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had the privilege of working with an 
abler or more sincere or hardworking 
group of men. 

Mr. Chairman, we are before you to- 
day recommending that you sign the 
largest check for military defense ever 
to be issued during a time of peace. We 
are recommending your signature be- 
cause we feel that a strong defense is 
the only possible way to preserve peace 
under present world conditions. This 
appropriation may fittingly be called an 
insurance premium. The defense which 
it purchases’is a policy of security against 
international aggressors. 

No matter how much we build up our 
defense forces; no matter how many 
air planes we have, how many atomic 
bombs, how many ships and submarines, 
how many tanks and rocket launchers, 
the history of our great country proves 
without question that these weapons will 
not be used in aggression against any 
other nation. In the 175 years of the 
history of our country, we have never 
sought to conquer our neighbors; we 
have only sought to defend ourselves and 
other freedom-loving peoples against 
those who would destroy our freedom. 
History will show that even where we 
fought a defensive war and conquered 
the aggressor, we have not annexed their 
territories to our country, but rather we 
have aided the conquered countries to 
reestablish their own governments and 
helped them to regain their economies. 
Our reputation as a Nation of good will 
to others is established, our national 
character of dealing openly and justly 
with our neighbor nations has been 
formed. We are not ashamed of our 
ideals and our opportunities—what we 
are pleased to call the American way 
of life. We hide behind no iron cur- 
tain. We are glad for all the world to 
see the privileges enjoyed under a demo- 
cratic form of government—where a 
man is a man in his own right, and 
where the majesty and sanctity of the 
individual is recognized and protected. 
We would gladly share our concept of 
government and our ideals of liberty 
and justice with all peoples everywhere, 
but we will never try to implant these 
principles in the minds of men by force. 
We only wish now to save these heritages 
for ourselves and our children, and to 
preserve them for the day when other 
nations will recognize their value, and 
adopt them voluntarily, and without 
coercion, for their own use and their 
own happiness. If all the countries of 
the world today had this policy of openly 
and justly dealing with the other coun- 
tries of the world, and with their own 
citizens, there would be no need for this 
vast expenditure of war materials on our 
part, nor the building up of great mili- 
tary machines by other governments. 
We arm because we are forced to do 
so—not for aggression, but for protec- 
tion. 

We bring you for your consideration 
and, we hope, approval, this appropria- 
tion of $56,062,405,890 to provide for the 
defense of our country. The bill could 
be larger if our leaders had not planned 
well. For instance, there is an appro- 
priation in this bill of $2,197,000,000 for 
the expansion of our industrial base to 
manufacture planes, tanks, ships, and 
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other defense matériel and equipment. 
We think this provision is sound in that 
it gives us the capacity to produce, 
should the occasion demand vast quanti- 
ties of equipment and matériel. By ex- 
panding our industrial capacity, we will 
not have to actually build and store 
away such matériel and equipment as 
we would if our industrial base were 
limited. This method saves a great 
deal of critical material for civilian use. 
In other words, the impact on our civil- 
ian economy will not be as great as it 
would be if we had to use a limited 
capacity for a large output. Further, 
in this machine age, war industrial out- 
put of modern and efficient matériel 
and equipment is one of the deciding 
factors in case of an all-out war. The 
principal factor, of course, is the ability 
of our Armed Forces to use this equip- 
ment and matériel, and the spirit with 
which they use it. Should all-out mobi- 
lization come, the sooner we can put 
adequate weapons and equipment in the 
hands of trained Americans, the sooner 
will the emergency be over. 

I wish also to call your attention to 
the fact that should the money recom- 
mended be appropriated, that it does 
not lie idle in the Treasury. The Armed 
Forces will provide the Treasury with 
the schedule of payments and deliveries, 
bringing these schedules up to date each 
month. In this way, the Treasury 
knows what money it will need to meet 
these obligations and so can make pro- 
vision to have the funds on hand when 
the time for payment comes. Under 


this method, there is no such thing as 
having an excess of funds lying idle in 


the Treasury and there is no such thing 
as paying interest on funds which are 
not actually being used. At the same 
time, by making the actual appropria- 
tions for the needs of the Armed Forces, 
the taxpayers know just what the de- 
fense program is costing them. 

The appropriations recommended con- 
template a personnel total of 3,572,716 
in the Armed Forces—1,531,200 in the 
Army, 805,000 in the Navy, 1,061,000 in 
the Air Force, and 175,516 in the Ma- 
rines. In addition to these, the budget 
c:ntemplates a National Guard of 320,- 
000, Organized Reserve Corps of 205,000, 
senior divisions ROTC of 45,000, and 
basic ROTC students of 96,000. 

An armed force of 3,572,000 men and 
women is a lot of people. This is a 
population approximately equal to the 
latest population count of the city of 
Chicago, our second-largest city. New 
York City, among our metropolitan 
areas, is the only city that has to care 
for more people than there are presently 
in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. It costs a lot of money to feed 
and clothe this many people. Even buy- 
ing at wholesale and at manufacturers’ 
prices, the average daily ration cost of 
approximately $1.10 to $1.30 per day for 
each man runs into $1,212,721,800 for a 
year. Clothing for the armed services 
amounts to $660,575,508 a year. Then 
the serviceman must be paid. This 
amounts to another $8,770,251,000 a year. 
There is nothing abnormal about these 
costs. In fact, I think that the Armed 
Forces make quite a good showing as 
regards food, clothing, and pay. For 
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instance, Chicago, which has a popu- 
lation of 3,606,436, just a few more than 
are in the services, spends for food and 
clothing—according to the best informa- 
tion I can get—around $1,720,000,000 as 
against the Armed Forces $1,873,297,308. 

Airplanes, ships, tanks, equipment, 
weapons, ammunition, and other such 
items—known to the defense forces as 
hardware — will cost $30,108,561,000. 
This equipment is the most modern so 
far designed by human hands. It is the 
result of long hours of research and de- 
velopment and actual field tests. We do 
not have the manpower that many of the 
nations of the world have, and so it is 
necessary for us to have the finest weap- 
ons and the best ammunition for our 
men. It is only by keeping ahead of our 
potential enemies in the development of 
usable, scientific, and technical machines 
and equipment that we can hope to off- 
set their tremendous advantage in man- 
power. Just as America, by means of 
machine tools and man-saving equip- 
ment, is able to maintain the highest per 
capita production in the world, so can 
we, with the most modern and efficient 
war equipment, meet and defeat an 
enemy many times our numerical 
strength. 

In addition to the major items of ex- 
penses which I have touched upon, large 
sums are required for maintenance and 
operation of our Air, Army, and Navy 
bases, for the transporation of our»-men 
and materials, and all the incidental 
expenses that go with a vast organiza- 
tion of this kind. 

As has been stated by other members 
of the committee, this appropriation 
contains very little money for perma- 
nent construction at Air, Navy, and 
Army bases. The appropriation for this 
is to be considered later this year in a 
separate bill. It is estimated that this 
construction program will run around 
$4,500,000,000. We must have longer 
runways for our modern jet planes, 
new hangars to repair and recondition 
these planes, additional dry docks for 
our ships, and storage facilities for fuel 
to operate planes, ships, and tanks. We 
must have warehouses and ammunition 
storage to take care of our supplies and 
reserve equipment; we must have addi- 
tion barracks, mess halls, chapels, hos- 
pitals, and other permanent structures 
for our expanded defense personnel. 

Nor is there anything ir this appro- 
priation to take care of the ammunition 
used, the wear and tear on equipment, 
and other costs instant to the Korean 
conflict. There was no way to estimate 
the cost of Korea when this budget was 
made. There was no way of knowing 
how long the war would last, or how 
much material would be used. Even 
now no actual estimate can be given; sq, 
of necessity, a deficiency appropriation 
must be considered later in the fiscal 
year to take care of whatever additional 
expenses are incurred in Korea over and 
above the normal operation and pro- 
posed expansion of our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. 

I have heard a great deal of comment 
regarding civilian personnel. No doubt, 
the Armed Forces in all its branches can 
utilize this personnel better than it has, 
and operate without having as many 
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on the payrolls in proportion to the work 
as heretofore. I am convinced that the 
Department of Defense and the various 
services, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Corps are making an effort to better 
organize their administration and op- 
erations to improve this condition. 
However, I think there is a misconcep- 
tion, in some quarters at least as to 
what constitutes civilian personnel. I 
think the popular conception is that a 
civilian employee is a pretty girl stenog- 
rapher. As a matter of fact, about 60 
percent of the civilian personnel em- 
ployed by the armed services are me- 
chanics to repair ships, airplanes, trucks, 
and other such equipment—deep blue 
sky, dark green sea—safe as human 
hands can make; skilled workers in gun 
factories, arsenals, and other ordnance 
plants. Maintenance men on the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force bases, such as elec- 
tricians, carpenters, plumbers, locomo- 
tive operators, street-maintenance men, 
janitors, trained firemen, and ordinary 
laborers. Their payroll will run around 
$2,675,000,000. The so-called white- 
collar workers consisting of secretaries, 
stenographers, clerks, accountants, stat- 
isticians, and other such _ personnel 
amount to only 40 percent of the civilian 
employees and have a payroll of around 
$1,700,000,000, making a grand total in 
dollars in the appropriation of $4,360,- 
029,780 for 1,442,445 civilian employees. 

I*have not attempted to cover more 
than a few major items in my discus- 
sion of this appropriation. While there 
is no question that economies can be 
effected by more businesslike procedures, 
I believe that the items comparable to 
civilian items are procured at reason- 
able prices. The more expensive items 
are the so-called hardware items—com- 
bat equipment, specialties—where com- 
petitive purchasing and volume produc- 
tion are both limited. We have cut the 
budget request by $1,500,000,000—some 
items are deferments only. We are con- 
vinced that these cuts will in no way 
retard the rearmament program. In 
fact, I feel that the appropriation is 
full, but if I must make an error, it will 
be on the side of the defense effort. I 
am strongly in favor of approving this 
appropriation as submitted. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEaperR]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to 
the remarks of the chairman of the sub- 
committee the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon], and also to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Scrivner]. I want to commend the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] for 
his attitude of vigilance and his criticism 
of some of the practices of the Defense 
Department. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] for his em- 
phasis on what seems tc me to be the 
real need in this situation, namely, that 
the defense appropriations subcommit- 
tee ought to have a competent and ex- 
tensive staff so that it could more ef- 
fectively attack this huge problem of 
maintaining our national defense. 

I think our constituents do not under- 
Stand the relative weakness of the in- 
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dividual Members of Congress. Our 
time is absorbed with congressional 
duties, our correspondence, our duties 
to our constituents, our attendance upon 
the floor of the House and at committee 
meetings. Our constituents fail to re- 
alize how little time there is for thor- 
ough and detai'ed study and investiga- 
tion of legislative proposals by the Mem- 
bers of Congress themselves. We need 
helpers. We need fact finders, or else 
we will never know the full extent of 
the problems with which we have to deal. 

There is power in facts. Unless we 
have the facts we cannot act wisely and 
exercise effectively the power and au- 
thority which the Constitution vests in 
us. An uninformed Congress is weak. It 
is unable to do much else than to ap- 
prove whatever program the executive 
branch presents. 

I want to call a witness in support 
of this proposition. I call as a witness 
the present incumbent of the White 
House, President Truman. I want to 
quote from a statement made by him at 
the time he was a Senator and the chair- 
man of the special Senate committee to 
investigate the national defense pro- 
gram. 

I might say that it was my privilege, 
although a Republican, to serve as as- 
sistant counsel to the Truman commit- 
tre. 

This is what the chairman of the Tru- 
man committee said on June 29, 1943: 


All the boondoggling which was done— 
if there was any—in connection with relief 
appropriations could be completely blotted 
out by only three examples of the way in 
which the Army and Navy handle appropria- 
tions which we give them without any 
strings attached. They know how to waste 
money better than any other organization 
I have ever had enything to do with. They 
do an excellent job on the waste side. 

We chaiuged the construction program 
from the Quartermaster Department to the 
Engineer Department of the Army, hoping 
that the engineers would use their educa- 
tion and their prerogatives to save the tre- 
mendous appropriations which we were 
making. It was the duty of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate To Investigate the Na- 
tional Deiense Program to look into the ex- 
penditure for camp construction at Camp 
Blanding, Fla. That was a tremendously 
wasteful project. Then we had to go to 
Memphis, Tenn., to look at an ordnance 
plant, where the waste was even greater 
than it was at Camp Blanding. 

A week or so ago the committee held a 
hearing in Kansas City in connection with 
an ordnance plant known as the Sunflower 
Ordnance Plant, on which it can be conserva- 
tively stated that from $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 was thrown away wastefully, because 
the checks which the engineers are sup- 
posed to make on these expenditures are 
not made. The engineers claim that they 
are spread too thin, that there are not 
enough men of ability to do the job. 

Tre~.endous sums of money are being ex- 
pended in the manufacture of airplanes, 
guns, airplane engines, and almost every- 
thing else one can imagine. I could stand 
here all afternoon and give example after 
example showing that tremendous sums of 
money are simply being thrown away with 
a@ scoop shovel. 

In appropriating money for unlimited ex- 
penditures, I think the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House and the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate ought to have ex- 
perts in their employ, just as the Finance 
Committee, which levies taxes to raise the 
money, has experts. 
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I bave almost become a pessimist in the 
job which has been given to me. It seems 
that when public funds are to be expended 
no one has any interest in what happens 
to them, no matter what his responsibilities 
may be under his oath of office. I dislike to 
make such a statement, but unless this body 
and the House of Representatives exercise 
their prerogatives in connection with the 
purse strings of the Government, much of 
the money appropriated will be thrown away 
for no good purpose whatever. It will not 
help the war effort. We cannot obstruct this 
eppropriation, because we know that it will 
be said that we are obstructing the war 
effort. 


About a year later on August 7, 1944, 
in referring to the accomplishments of 
the committee of which he was chair- 
man, President Truman, then Senator 
Truman, said: 


In the last war I had an opportunity to 
observe the waste and confusion which al- 
ways exist in a period of great emergency 
when many important decisions must be 
made overnight and carried out by inex- 
perienxed staffs. 

7 * . e 

But as a soldier who had deplored the 
waste and confusion in the last war I be- 
lieved that ourlpreparedness program should 
be subjected from the very first to intelli- 
gent and honest investigation so that mis- 
takes could be caught before the damage 
had been done. * * * 

In my opinion, the power of investigation 
is one of the most important powers of the 
Congress. The manner in which that power 
is exercised will largely determine the posi- 
tion and prestige of the Congress in the fu- 
ture. An informed Congress is a wise Con- 
gress; an uninformed Congress surely will 
forfeit a large portion of the respect and 
confidence of the people. 

The days when Webster, Clay, and Cal- 
houn personally could familiarize them- 
selves with all the major matters with re- 
spect to which they were called upon to 
legislate are gone forever. No Senator or 
Representative, no matter how able or dili- 
gent, can himself hope to master all the 
facts necessary to legislate wisely. 

The accomplishments of the Truman Com- 
mittee—and I am referring now to the other 
members of the committee and its staff, 
rather than to myself—present an example 
of the results than can be obtained by mak- 
ing a factual investigation with a good staff. 
Similar accomplishments can be made by 
other special committees, as well as the 
standing committees of the Congress, and I 
particularly urge upon the Senate that it 
be liberal in providing ample funds for the 
prosecution of proper investigations. The 
cost of a good investigation is negligible 
when compared with the results which can 
be obtained. 


I might say that the Truman com- 
mittee never had a staff of more than 
15 investigators. It did a marvelous job. 
I think all House committees ought to 
have sizable staffs of competent in- 
vestigators, of unquestionable loyalty to 
the Congress, and devoted to the effec- 
tive exercise of the policy-making and 
appropriating powers vested in the Con- 
gress. 

But if there is one committee more 
than any other that ought to be fortified 
with a strong staff of able investigators 
it is the subcommittee handling the bill 
before us today. 

The Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, in an unusual sense, must accept 
responsibility before the Congress and 
before the American people fer the $56,- 
000,000,000 this bill will take in taxes 
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from our national income. This sub- 
committee’s hearings which have been 
published comprise 3,494 printed pages. 
But, in addition we are told the commit- 
tee received in executive session the 
equivalent of one-third to one-half of 
the testimony which is printed. 

It is perfectly obvious that many of 
the military projects for which funds 
are contained in this bill cannot be pre- 
sented to the entire Congress and the 
public for reasons of military security. 
The seven members of this subcommit- 
tee owe a duty to the other 428 Members 
of the House to forestall any attempts 
on the part of the military to conceal 
boondoggles behind the curtain of 
secrecy. 

This responsibility cannot be dis- 
charged unless this subcommittee pos- 
sesses a Staff with the capacity of pene- 
trating beneath the surface of a budget 
request and scrutinizing carefully the 
real justification for the proposed ex- 
penditure. 

I wonder how many Canol projects 
and Inter-American Highway projects 
are hidden within this $56,000,000,000 
bill. The Canol project cost $135,000,- 
009. It did not help—it impeded—our 
war effort in World War II. The Inter- 
American Highway expenditure of $40,- 
000,000 had nothing to do with defense 
except that someone had a fuzzy notion 
that it would create good will and con- 
tinental solidarity. It likewise was a 


drain on materials, manpower, and crit- 
ically short transportation—when the 
universal cry was “Too little and too 


late.” 

The seven men on this subcommittee 
shoulder a terrific burden. In effect, 
they assure the 428 other Members of 
the House and the 150,000,000 Ameri- 
can people that they have examined the 
$56,000,000,000 of proposed expenditures 
and that they are justified as a necessary 
drain on the American economy. 

Earlier this afternoon in a colloquy 
with the chairman of this subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
it developed that the subcommittee had 
a dozen investigators working for a pe- 
riod of a couple of months. In my opin- 
ion this investigative force is wholly in- 
adequate. I believe the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] has conceded 
that the committee ought to have a 
stronger staff. Certainly, the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. ScRIVNER] ar- 
gued in forceful fashion that more in- 
vestigators were needed. 

I believe I express no more than the 
general consensus of the feelings of my 
colleagues when I say I am confident 
that there is a great deal of water in this 
bill that the fifty-six billion could be 
squeezed down several billion, and that 
our defense would not be impaired, but 
improved, by an insistence that these 
public funds be used economically and 
efficiently. Certainly the observations 
of President Truman, made when he was 
a Senator, which I have quoted would 
support this view. Likewise the remarks 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] would support this view. 

We need fact-finding investigators to 
squeeze the water out of these appropri- 
ations. I predict that for every dollar 
we spend intelligently on investigators 
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we will save at least $10 in weeding out 
extravagance and waste. 

The fact that our committees are not 
better staffed must be laid squarely on 
the doorstep of the majority leadership 
of this House. If we act weakly and 
blindly they are at fault, because they 
have failed to fortify the committee with 
the means of acting with full knowledge 
of the facts. 

The committee and the House are 
dealing with this huge and difficult task 
without adequate tools. Seven men, al- 
most with their bare hands, are standing 
up to a huge organization with thousands 
of officials, both civilian and military, 
devoting their full time to the presenta- 
tion of self-serving statements and doc- 
uments, and inundating the committee 
with a plethora of testimony and charts 
and statistics which the committee is 
unable to digest, to say nothing of chal- 
lenging. Under these circumstances, the 
Congress is at the mercy of the Execu- 
tive, particularly on such a vital activity 
as national defense in a time of crisis. 

What if they had asked for eighty bil- 
lion instead of fifty-six billion? Would 
the committee have been able to chal- 
lenge and resist the request? 

What the Congress needs, more than 
anything else, is an instrument to help 
it discharge ¢7Tectively its constitutional 
responsibilities in our modern complex 
society. It needs fact-finding investiga- 
tors. When Congress masters the facts 
it will have power. Until then it will be 
weak, unable to cope with the trend away 
from democracy and toward bureauc- 
racy. 

I fear that now that the House is ap- 
proaching the end of its appropriation 
measures, the feeling of inadequacy and 
lack of information we all have experi- 
enced during their consideration will 
subside. I fear that we will relax and 
wait until next year’s appropriation bills 
come before us, when we again will 
realize our helplessness in coping effec- 
tively with these enormous budget re- 
quests. 

The appropriating power we have on 
paper we cannot wield in reality for lack 
of the knowledge we could have obtained 
through investigation. 

The time to start building this fact- 
finding instrument is now. The duty to 
start building competent committee 
staffs rests squarely on the majority 
leadership of the House. I call on all 
Americans who love democracy to insist 
that the leadership do its duty. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. SIEMINSKI}. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from California for 
this brief time, and wish to take it to 
say just a few words. I am not a mili- 
tary expert. I am on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I feel I have a mes- 
sage born of my brief Korean experi- 
ence. If you take it in the spirit in 
which it is given, I am sure it will help. 

I am not here to talk about the laxity 
that existed when our new bazookas got 
to Pusan, and our troops waited 2 weeks 
for a training team to arrive from the 
States to instruct in their use, despite 
the fact that a man who helped write 
the manual on the bazooka stayed at 
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general headquarters in Tokyo, and 
could have formed a coaching team over- 
night; nor am I here to relate the fact 
that when we needed tank commanders 
in Korea, two crackajack tank com- 
manders stayed in general headquarters 
in Tokyo and were not sent into combat 
in Korea when their need was desperate 
I do not appear as an expert. We know 
war is waste. Yet when we face a mis- 
sion of waste, we have to be economical. 
I am not here to point out that right 
now there are thousands of tires today 
on heavy vehicles in our depots, weath- 
er-cracked and useless. If we moth- 
balled these tires, as we did our fleet 
at the end of World War II, there would 
not be that tire waste today. Nor do I 
point out that our cost to overseas-pack 
a tank is over $200 when it could be re- 
duced to less than $50 if the latest indus- 
trial technique were used. I am sure we 
are going to take care of those things. 

I rose for one reason, to commend the 
military on its recent appointment of 
my commander in Korea, Lt. Gen. Ed- 
ward Almond to be Commandant of the 
War College. He did the pick-and- 
shovel work on the Inchon invasion. It 
was he who got us out of Hungnam in 
fine order. It was Almond’s X Corps 
that cracked the Communist spring of- 
fensive. If ever a man was worthy of 
being appointed as Commandant of the 
War College, it is General Almond, and 
I should like to commend the Military 
Establishment for its selection. 

When General Almond assumes his 
duties this fall I am sure that the Mili- 
tary Establishment will take a brace 
combatwise as well as maintenancewise. 
I am sure that he will advise that rota- 
tion be applied at all times—combat, 
field service, occupation, a triple ap- 
proach that will make the uniform stand 
for what it was really designed to do, to 
make a man ready to fight and not to go 
into occupational moth balls or to be- 
come a stateside strategist. If the spirit 
of General Almond’s leadership, as re- 
flected by the fine fighting qualities of 
his men in Korea, can permeate the 
Military Establishment, I am positive it 
will help keep our maintenance cost low 
and our combat spirit and performance 
high. 

Mr. SHEP?ARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina {[Mr. Bonner]. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time we are considering one of the most 
vital measures of interest to every one of 
our citizens. During the debate on this 
military appropriation bill, we are deal- 
ing first-hand with our nationa] security. 

Recently the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
filed House Report No. 658 on Federal 
supply management dealing with mili- 
tary and related activities. I would like 
to draw attention to this report because 
of its timely quality. 

An expenditures subcommittee of 
which I have the honor to be chairman, 
visited a number of eastern seaboard 
military installations. After appropriate 
study, inquiry, and questioning the sub- 
committee developed that the Munitions 
Board should be strengthened; that the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense to 
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eliminate duplication and supply activi- 
ties, should be more vigilantly exercised ; 
that Congress might well devote itself to 
clarification of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended. An area where 
there exists a need for improvement is in 
the programing of military procure- 
ment. A real balanced program of 
schedules of purchase based on advance 
planning and pricr determination of re- 
quirements could realize both efficiency 
and economy for the National Defense. 
In the course of our field studies we were 
able also to note the role of the General 
Services Administration. This agency, 
created under the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, is 
furnishing only a minimum of common 
supply items such as pencils, typewriter 
ribbons, carbon paper, and so forth, to 
the military services. General Services 
Administration, in the committee view, 
should issue mandatory regulations for 
the procurement and distribution of 
these common military administrative 
items. A point which interested the 
committee very much was the plan pres- 
ently under way by which the Air Force 
could possibly create an additional sup- 
ply system. This departure from the 
existing supply support which the Air 
Force is receiving from the Department 
of the Army would result in duplication 
of facilities and staff, placing a needless 
burden on the budget of the United 
States. 

One single element which the mem- 
bership touched on in all phases of this 
report is the benefits which can flow 
from cross-servicing within and among 
the military departments. Until such 
time as we are operating under an inte- 
grated supply system it stands to reason 
that an excess of material by one mili- 
tary department should be available to 
that of another. This should not be 
predicated upon an emergency basis 
alone. Isolated instances of cross- 
servicing were brought to the attention 
of the committee clothed in the aura of 
unusual accomplishment; indeed, these 
and more instances should have been 
carried out as routine. 

The remainder of this House report 
deals with the utilization of Government 
property and touches on phases of cata- 
loging, standards and specifications, as 
well as personnel overstaffing; supply 
discipline, training, and conservation 
were also matters of concern to the com- 
mittee. The membership lamented the 
noticeable lack of high calibered, 
broadly trained personnel in the field of 
supply management in the armed serv- 
ices. Existing training programs, with 
the exception of the Navy Supply Corps, 
have not developed the appropriate en- 
thusiasm and response in civilian and 
military personnel. Modern techniques 
and procedures have not applied with 
enough energy, nor with the proper sys- 
tem of selection, training of personnel, 
and over-all management program. 

Membership of this House will, of 
course, ask what are the areas where 
possible appropriation cuts can be 
made? I should like to remind them 
that a cut represents a judgment as to 
the direction and scope of the program; 
implies also the acceptance of certain 
principles, such as cross-servicing, com- 
mon servicing, increased use of single 
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service assignments; and, most impor- 
tant of all, greater centralization in the 
distribution phase of supply manage- 
ment field. For example, we must, if we 
are interested in small business, frown on 
expansion of commercial-type activities 
by the armed services. It will probably 
come as a surprise to many Members to 
realize the far-flung extent of just one 
of these activities in coffee making. 
This activity must have a very direct im- 
pact on the civilian economy, ties down 
personnel, and be based on a cost struc- 
ture which reflects but a few of the 
factors of cost facing civilian commer- 
cial coffee enterprises. 

Oh, they will tell you that they justify 
coffee making on a cost basis, but their 
cost standards are not of fair compar- 
ison, 

In this brief period I have sought to 
point out a few of the matters considered 
by the Committee on Expenditures in 
this report. I commend this study on 
supply management to each Member of 
this House. It should be stressed that 
this is an interim report, but there should 
be added to that that it is a unanimous 
report. We are considering many im- 
portant military expenditures during 
this session. We have a period of in- 
definite mobilization with us. Our in- 
dustrial capacity is working at top speed 
to assure our national security. Military 
contracts are being let at the rate of 
one billion a week. A reading of this 
report will, I believe, lead each Member 
to the conclusion that well-planned man- 
agement-supply policies can produce “a 
more effective fighting force, achieve a 
higher degree of efficiency, and better 
unify our strength for resisting aggres- 
sion.” Our report sounds a warning 
note: 

Our resources are not unlimited. We 
must moke maximum use of every military 
item so that our fighting forces can be made 
the strongest possible and that our indts- 
trial economy will not be needlessly drained. 


I have today listened to the debate on 
this bill. I commend the committee on 
the effort and work I know they must 
have done. The committee I have men- 
tioned, in going into the field, did not 
hold chamber proceedings to the extent 
we did. This committee divided itself 
and hoofed it through the warehouses 
and depots and over the various Army 
establishments we visited. 

I am certain, and I say this with all 
due respect to the magnificent men in 
our armed services from the top to the 
bottom, that they are simply not quali- 
fied as managers for the vast business 
that is under their jurisdiction. They 
need the aid of people who are trained 
in business management. One has only 
to go through these establishments and 
see the things I pointed out to bring it 
home closer. It is with no feeling of 
disparagement that I speak of the fine 
men in the armed services. They are 
the ones on whom we depend. We de- 
pend on them for a specific purpose, to 
defend this Government, not to run, as it 
is today, one of the largest businesses 
in the Nation. 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the splendid 
gentlewoman from Indiana, who has 
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been a very faithful and active member 
of the Committee on Expenditures. 

Mrs. HARDEN. I wish to commend 
the gentleman on his splendid work as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Intra- 
governmental Relations of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures. I congratulate 
him upon calling this report to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House. 

Mr. BONNER, I thank the gentle- 
woman very much. As I have said, I 
think it is most timely that this should 
be called to the attention of the House 
when we are considering such a vast ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like 
very much to take this opportunity to 
commend and to compliment the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Bon- 
NER] as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Expenditures as well as all the 
members of his committee for the re- 
port they have made on this particu- 
lar problem of management of supply in 
the military branch of Government. 
You will recall that the Hoover Com- 
mission made a very thorough study and 
survey of management supply problems 
both in civilian activities of the Gov- 
ernment and also through the national 
defense task force. The gentleman has 
very well followed through on some of 
those recommendations and has en- 
hanced those studies through his com- 
mittee. The committee has brought in 
a report which I hope every Member of 
the Congress, and every public-spirited 
citizen will read and ponder upon be- 
cause certainly he has pinpainted what 
should be done to correct a rather un- 
satisfactory condition and to bring 
about great savings for the American 
people, as well as a greater economy 
and efficiency in the operation of supply 
management in the military branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. BONNER, 
man very much. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man who is also a very active, vigorous, 
and industrious worker on this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I take this 
time to pay tribute to the very able 
chairman of the subcommittee that has 
made this report. I know the work that 
has gone into it and I know the sin- 
cerity with which the chairman has 
worked, Every view that he has ex- 
pressed on the floor this afternoon 
meets with my full accord and approval. 

Mr. BONNER. I thank the gentle- 
man. Of course, it was a unanimous 
report. The only way we will be able 
to bring about economy in this agency 
of government which today is spending 
about six-sevenths of our national ex- 
penditures is through management. No 
one would want to take a chance on vot- 
ing against an appropriation for the 
armed services. But the place to put your 
finger on this situation is in legislation 
authorizing certain things ani giving 
the armed services certain privileges, and 
directing them to do this, that, and the 
other tning. 


I thank the gentle- 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if it is not his view that 
the defense business today has become 
big business and that businesslike meth- 
ods are required if we expect to do the 
job properly. 

Mr. BONNER. One can only imag- 
ine—one cannot realize—one can only 
imagine the size of this appropriation. 
Of course, you know it is the largest 
thing in the United States today. It is 
the largest business in the world as far 
as that goes. 

Mr. MEADER. Does not the gentle- 
man agree that ordinarily the most effi- 
cient and economical method of accom- 
plishing a particular task, is also the 
most likely to get results; and that this 
cry that ‘war is waste” ought to be taken 
with a grain of salt. 

Mr. BONNER. I cannot agree that 
wastes should be taken with a grain of 
salt. 

Mr. MEADER. I say the cry that 
“war is waste” ought to be taken with 
a grain of salt. 

Mr. BONNER. Of course, war is waste. 
But war in our domestic area should not 
be waste. I mean the armed services at 
home should not contenance any waste 
whatsoever. I can understand the waste 
and the loss in the field, but here at home 
there should be a unity in the various 
branches of the armed services, causing 
them to cooperate with each other and 
bring about greater efficiency. The only 
way to bring this home to those in au- 
thority in the armed services is for con- 
gressional committees to go out in the 
field and carry the message to them 
there because this committee has found 
that they do not understand the direc- 
tives they get from the Pentagon. I 
think that was proven in our visits to 
the field where it was adinitted. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. Iyield. 

Mr. MAHON. Insofar as possible I 
am sure the members of the appropria- 
tions subcommittee for the Department 
of Defense would like every Member of 
Congress to constitute himself a com- 
mittee of one to work toward better effi- 
ciency in the Department of Defense as 
well as in all other fields of the Govern- 
ment. Members of our subcommittee are 
desirous of receiving from any source at 
any time information in regard to irreg- 
ularities and suggestions as to how 
economy and efficiency can be promoted, 
In connection with our effort to get bet- 
ter management—and better manage- 
ment is the thing we need—— 

Mr. BONNER. Management is the 
thing. 

Mr.MAHON. That is exactly what we 
are trying to do. 

Mr. BONNER. Cooperation among 
the services and management in the 
services is what you need. 

Mr. MAHON. We have appropriated, 
over a period of a decade, money, hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, to send 
the cream of the crop in the Military Es- 
tablishment, officers, to Harvard and 
other schools of business. Many of the 
men in uniform are graduates of Har- 


vard business schools and other equally 
reputable institutions. 

Mr. BONNER. Let me interrupt you 
right there, please. The Army will take 
a man out of the field, send him to a sup- 
ply school, or some other school for busi- 
ness, and then put him back in the artil- 
lery. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BONNER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. In this 
better management we are seeking, are 
they to come from civilians or members 
of the Armed Forces? 

Mr. BONNER. That is a _ difficult 
thing to answer. I think it will have to 
come from better unity in both. The 
over-all directive is from a man who is 
trained to fight. He does not pay much 
regard to efficiency cr economy in the 
agency he is directing. That is with all 
due respect to the splendid record they 
have made. 

I would like to make just one other 
statement. There has been raised the 
question of jurisdiction in this commit- 
tee. I want it thoroughly understood 
that the committee which I head as 
chairman certainly does not desire to 
take jurisdiction away from any com- 
mittee, or in any way encroach upon its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no further requests for time. The 
Clerk may read. 

The Clerk read down to and includ- 
ing line 3 on page 2. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreeed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. KreocH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5054) making appropriations for 
the National Security Council, the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, and for 
military functions administered by the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the bill this after- 
noon may have the privilege of revising 
and extending their remarks and insert- 
ing brief extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objec:ion to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, the Ma- 
jority Leader asked me to announce, for 
information of the Members, that the 


next order of business, following the 
completion of the pending bill, will be 
the military construction bill, an au- 
thorization bill for the military construc- 
tion program, from the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Can the gentleman 
tell us when the vote will take place on 
the resolution having to do with the 
Oatis case? 

Mr. PRIEST. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I am not in a position to make 
a statement on that subject at this par- 
ticular time. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes tomorrow, follow- 
ing the legislative business of the day 
and any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 


BOND IN THE HAROLD R. CHRISTOFFEL 
CASE 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

Tie SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the action of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in taking steps to revoke 
the bond of Harold R. Christoffel, a for- 
mer Milwaukee labor leader who was 
convicted of perjury, because this bond 
was furnished by a Communist-front or- 
ganization, the Civil Rights Congress. 

It is indeed gratifying to note that 
the precedent recently established by a 
Federal court in New York, pertaining to 
revocation of bond money furnished by 
the Civil Rights Congress, is being fol- 
lowed, and that the Justice Department 
does not consider such bonds to be ac- 
ceptable. The reasons for such attitude 
are self-evident: first of all, because such 
bond money offers very little assurance 
that the person in question will not try 
to disappear and evade justice: secondly, 
because, particularly in the case of Chris- 
toffel, there is no reason why this man, 
twice convicted by our juries, should be 
free today, possibly furthering Commu- 
nist activities in the critical times for 
our national security. 

It is my opinion that the revocation 
of bond posted by the Civil Rights Con- 
gress was called for in the case of Chris- 
toffel. He perjured himself before the 
House Labor Committee on March 1, 
1947, when he said that he had no Com- 
munist affiliations. That was 4 years 
ago. Since that time, he was twice con- 
victed for his offense in accordance with 
due process of law. The second convic- 
tion in this case was decided on March 
14, 1950. That was over a year ago. 
The appeal from that decision is still to 
be argued some time in the future. I 
feel that the appeals court has been 
dilly-dallying with this case too long, 
while, in the meantime, Christoffel has 
been free on a bond posted by a Com- 
munist-front organization. 
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The wheels of justice have to move 
slowly at times to afford each one a 
fair deal. In some cases, they move too 
slowly. I commend the action of the 
Justice Department, and hope that the 
appeals court will act on this case soon. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION DISTRICT 
OFFICES IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a copy of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 147 which I introduced yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objecticn. 

Mrs. ROGFRS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to state that if there is 
no consolidation of the district offices of 
the Veterans’ Administration in Phila- 
delphia no damage will be done to Phila- 
delphia because the Defense Department 
I hear is very anxious to use that space 
for war material manufacturing. The 
result will be additional employees in 
the city of Philadelphia. And great 
damage will be done to the veterans if 
the district offices are moved from the 
three States specified in my resolution 
and to the surrounding States to the dis- 
trict offices. All of New England also 
would be adversely affected insofar as 
personnel and beneficiaries. That is 
true of the adjacent States to New York 
and Richmond. 


House Concurrent Resolution 147 


Whereas the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs has recently announced plans for the 
abolition of the Boston, New York, and Rich- 
mond offices of the Veterans’ Administration 
and for the consolidation of the Veterans’ 
Administration insurance and death-claims 
activities heretofore administered by such 
district offices in a single Veterans’ Admin- 
istration district office in Philadelphia; and 

Whereas such consolidation would have a 
serious adverse economic effect upon the 
New England States, which, according to sta- 
tistics presented by the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, are already being 
drained of industry and population, and 
upon the New York and Richmond areas; 
and 

Whereas the present system is being ef- 
ficiently and humanely administered, while 
the proposed consolidation would result in 
inefficiency and in hardship to the benefi- 
ciaries and employees of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and their dependents, who live 
in New England, New York, and Virginia; and 

Whereas the expense which will be in- 
curred in moving the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities now located in Boston, New 
York, and Richmond, and the continuing 
confusion which will result therefrom, will 
more than counteract any economies pro- 
duced by the consolidation of such facili- 
ties; and 

Whereas emphasis is currently being 
placed upon decentralization, rather than 
consolidation, in the operation of the Gov- 
ernment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That it is the sense of the 
Congress that the Veterans’ Administration 
should not carry into effect its proposed plan 
to abolish the Veterans’ Administration dis- 
trict offices in Boston, New York, and Rich- 
mond and to consolidate the insurance and 
ceath-claims activities heretofore adminis- 
tered by such district offices in a single Vet~- 
erans’ Administration district office in Phila- 
delphia, 
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CAUSES OF WEST POINT SCANDAL 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to include 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to call everyone’s attention 
to an article that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning entitled 
“Causes of West Point Scandal” written 
by Herbert Holdridge, a retired briga- 
dier general: 


Causes oF West Point SCANDAL 


Like all West Point graduates, I am deeply 
shocked over the disclosure of “cribbing” 
among the cadets, in violation of the West 
Point code of honor. I spent 4 years as a 
cadet at West Point, six additional years 
as instructor and assistant professor of his- 
tory, was in close touch with it for at least 
half a dozen years more, wrote my master’s 
thesis. on the subject West Point as an 
Educational Institution, was more closely 
in touch with the educational systems of 
other colleges than most officers and my son 
graduated as recently as 1945. I feel, there- 
fore, that I have a comprehensive point of 
view which I shou!d state frankly. 

In all fairness, and without minimizing 
the gravity of the situation, I feel that the 
very fact such a large number of cadets is 
involved demonstrates that there is some- 
thing wrong at the roots of the West Point 
system. The problems are, in my opinion, 
both internal and external. 

Internally, the cadeis suffer under two 
pressures. The first is the overemphasis on 
football. The living for the football season, 
the immunity of plebe members of the squad 
from the normal plebe hazing, the measur- 
ing of time to the date of the Navy game, 
the wild football rallies, the wilder excite- 
ment of the games, the adoration of the 
feminine contingent—all these serve to give 
the player an exaggerated sense of his own 
importance. No doubt the same thing is 
done at other colleges, but at West Point it 
is carried to unusual extremes. 

The same infantile hysteria extends to the 
instructors, who are mostly former cadets 
in regular uniform. They, too, indulge in 
the pregame talkfests; the Saturday game is 
the end of all existence; Monday morning 
quarterback post mortems are general in all 
departments. The football players become 
heroes even to the instructors. How many 
an instructor consciously or subconsciously 
throws a few “tenths”—academic marks—to 
backward players would be hard to deter- 
mine. Certainly it happens. 

Certainly, in spite of talk to the contrary, 
the football player gets the academic breaks. 
How can we, in honor, differentiate too 
closely between outright cribbing on the 
part of the cadet and the unfair advantage 
given in this way to the football player by 
the instructors themselves? I was not im- 
mune in this environment, and speak from 
observation. 

The second impediment to fair dealing is 
the system of instruction itself. There is 
little instruction, as such, at West Point. 
During World War II, I sent a Reserve officer 
who was a gifted mathematician to West 
Point as an instructor. He sadly bemoaned 
the fact that his capabilities were not wanted 
at West Point—that there was little instruc- 
tion, only monitoring. 

The instructor merely becomes the referee 
in the mad battle for “tenths.” There is lit- 
tle learning for the sake of learning. There 
is terrifying overemphasis on marking, each 
cadet being marked each day in each sub- 
ject. The bookkeeping job alone is formid- 
able, 
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To my shame, I must admit that I was 
responsible for the installation of the IBM 
punch-card system of accounting to handle 
the heavy load caused by the marking sys- 
tem. Any marking system which requires 
such equipment should automatically be 
under suspicion. 

Every mark received affects the perma- 
nent military standing of each graduate. 
The relationship between the total score as 
a cadet and the native aptitudes and abil- 
ities as a cadet and later as an officer would 
be difficult to establish. The entire system 
is, in my opinion, unreal and unwarranted 
by results. 

Every cadet, except those above average 
academic ability, stands in daily fear of the 
marking system. Instructors are drivers, 
not teachers, and rule by fear. The wide, 
insurmountable guv'f of class cleavage be- 
tween the cadet and the officer-instructor 
makes every instructor a potential enemy 
instead of a friend. A trained psychiatrist 
might find some relationship between crib- 
bing and this fear-ridden environment— 
this feeling that the instructor is an enemy 
who must be outwitted—the fear of being 
“found” deficient and discharged, particu- 
larly to a football hero who would face the 
loss of glory as well as of military status. 

As for the external causes, I raise the 
question of the effect upon the West Point 
honor system of the frequently demon- 
strated lack of honor among its graduates 
after graduation. I make no blanket indict- 
ment, for I know that the vast majority of 
graduates cherish its traditions of duty and 
honor as I do. But in my administrative 
capacity at higher headquarters and in the 
War Department I saw the seamy side and 
could give many illustrations. 

The sad fact is, of course, that integrity 
and morality in high places have fallen to 
an all-time low, and not least of all in the 
leadership of the Armed Forees. The sit- 
uation at West Point merely reflects that 
lack of honor in high places. “As above, 
so below.” If we punish the cadets, who is 
to punish their superiors? There is nothing 
fundamentally wrong with these boys. No 
one can tell me that 90 young boys have 
suddenly turned bad. The primary fault 
is not with them, but with their superiors 
and with the system itself. 

HERBERT C. HOLpDRIDGE, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army (retired). 
DETROIT. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Woop) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

(Mr. Woop of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks and include a newspaper 
article.) 


WITHDRAW FROM THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the appended article from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of August 7, came to 
my attention today. Mr. Truman’s sug- 
gestion that the House should introduce 
legislation to get out of the United Na- 
tions and its kindred organizations if 
we did not care to provide the full quota 
of funds asked for that purpose, has im- 
pelled me to introduce a bill in the House 
at this time which, if it receives favor- 
able action by this body, will terminate 
our affiliation with that organization. 

Perhaps the most plausible fallacy in 
the history of the United States is that 
which has stealthily crept into the gov- 
ernmental process of America since the 
beginning of the Spanish-American 
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War, and through which has steadily 
grown and developed the thought that 
the great destiny of the United States is 
to actively interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of other countries, or with the 
relations of one country with another, 
in order to supposedly faeilitate their de- 
sired safe arrival in their fair haven of 
freedom. 

True, the alleged motive was good. 
It was visioned as an active effort to 
spread the gospel of the collective rights 
of the peoples everywhere to choose 
their own political destinies; to aid ther 
in casting off the despotic shackles 
which had formerly bound them; and 
under the moral, or even military guid- 
ance of the United States, they might 
become the masters of their own fates. 

To this end, the Spanish-American 
War was fought, followed by the Philip- 
pine Insurrection. Later came World 
War I, to be speedily followed by World 
War II, both of which were supposed to 
have been fought to assist peoples and 
nations to achieve self-determination 
in their governments. 

We are presently engaged in what 
may be the actual beginning of world 
war III, and again it was based upon 
tie same Messianic complex that in 
some divinely appointed plan the ardu- 
ous and dangerous job has been given 
to us to interfere freely in the internal 
workings of other governments, or to 
disrupt relationships between even 
peaceful peoples, in order that we may 
transplant some replica of our own coun- 
try into foreign, and frequently inhos- 
pitable soil. Whether these peoples 
have the necessary background to gov- 
ern themselves, or may even want to, 
seems to be beside the point. Willy- 
nilly we assume all that is necessary to 
have such a government of the peopie 
function is to preside at its birth. 

And yet, even after 164 years of trial 
and error, we have not yet demon- 
strated and guaranteed that we wur- 
selves have done too well with running 
the affairs of this Republic. And when 
perhaps our star shall have set, and we 
may assume our place among bankrupt 
nations, as Lenin always stated we 
should, it may be said of us that the 
principal factor in our downfall has 
been our preoccupation with this Mes- 
sianic complex through the United Na- 
tions; and our consequent failure to 
use common and ordinary prudence in 
the husbanding of our own resources. 
While we have been dealing gratuities 
with a free and lavish hand, we have 
neglected to mind our own business, and 
to guard well the springs of our own 
internal and financial affairs. We may 
have eaten our seed corn, as it were, 
and it may soon be said of us: “That's 
all there is; there ain’t any more.” 

It may be said that before our entry 
into World War I our financial commit- 
ments to foreign countries were not 
especially burdensome. But beginning 
with the twenty-eight billions we lost 
in that war in what amounted to gifts 
to our allied countries, with the huge 
amounts we gave away or otherwise 
spent in World War II, the story became 
quite different. 

It was not until we made the most 
tragic mistake of our entire national 





existence in entering the United Nations 

hat we really began to pour out added 
billions at a rate of which even Croesus 
could never have dreamed. For instance, 
our spending on the United Nations and 
its corollary commitments during 1950 
reached the astronomical total of nearly 
$25,000,000,000. 

When you recognize the fact that the 
entire world only has about forty bil- 
lions of gold, and that the total annual 
income of the United States is only two 
hundred and thirty-five billions, one may 
begin to dimly visualize the enormity of 
our suicidal commitments flowing out of 
our membership in this body, and worse 
is still to come, for during fiscal 1952 the 
expenditures of last year give promise 
already of being upped to $60,000,000,000. 

The founding fathers emigrated here 
to find seclusion and separation from 
the warring of autocratic governments 
from whom they craved freedom. They 
found the continent free and untram- 
meled within which they dared to hope 
to develop those freedoms of which they 
had dreamed so long. The hope grew 
into fruition. Came the Declaration of 
Independence, to be shortly followed, 
after a victorious war had earned them 
the right, by the Constitution. They 
were free at last. They asked no greater 
guerdon than so to remain. 

The great Washington, their immortal 
leader and political father, in the pleni- 
tude of his wisdom, advised them, after 
two eventful terms as their founder Pres- 
ident, to retain that aloofness to the 
beguilements of foreign countries and 
affairs their tragic experiences had con- 
ditioned them to accept. A war of oc- 
cupation is a good teacher. We have not 
had one since 1812 and we have for- 
gotten many things other nations have 
recently learned. 

Our membership in the United Nations 
is now militating against that safe haven 
of refuge the great Washington envis- 
aged in this great ocean-engirdled conti- 
nent empire. We have forgotten the 
safe and realistic precepts he besought 
his countrymen to follow, his eyes be- 
clouded the while with tears. We have 
become entangled, not only in Europe 
but also in about every other quarter 
of the entire globe. We are engulfed in 
foreign deviousness, without the neces- 
sary skill in handling foreign affairs to 
properly protect us; nay, even more, 
without any foreign policy worthy of the 
name. 

Let us turn to that master orator, 
W. J. Bryan. What did he say concern- 
ing these modern problems? Let me 
quote: “What is this Nation’s purpose? 
The main purpose of the founders of our 
Government was to secure for themselves 
and for posterity the blessings of liberty, 
and that purpose has been faithfuliy 
followed up to this time. Our states- 
men have oppose deach other upon eco- 
nomic questions, but they have agreed 
in defending self-government as the 
controlling national idea. They have 
quarreled among themselves over tariff 
and finance, but they have been united 
in their opposition to an entangling alli- 
ance with any European power.” 

How far we have gone afield since 
Bryan’s time. Under the guise of a 
simple and rather foolish cliche that the 
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world has contracted since the develop- 
ment of the airplane and jet bomber, 
and that the oceans have become simply 
land-engirdled lakes, we have surren- 
dered the birthright of our liberty and 
ind2pendence, willed to us by the feund- 
ing fathers: we have bartered our in- 
tegrity for a cheap and pitiful simula- 
cruri of freedom-loving America; and 
we are pitifully cringing, hat in hand, to 
these same time-serving and decadent 
peoples our forefathers migrated here to 
escape, hoping that in return for the gifts 
of our billions, they may please to give 
us the boon of protecting themselves. 
We might never expect they would help 
us; they would much rather trade with 
our enemies, as they are perfectly will- 
ing to accept pelf from either friends or 
enemies. How far we have sunk from 
the high standards set by our father 
founders. 

It might have occurred to at least some 
that the narrowed oceans are as much of 
a menace to our enemies as to us; that 
if we are as willing as were our progeni- 
tors to defend ourselves, depending upon 
the God by whose will this Nation was 
founded to lend us the strength of His 
right arm, while we in turn bend every 
effort to improve our defensive position, 
we have every reason to believe not only 
that this provides the safest and most 
secure means to protect us from our 
enemies, but also that if we persist in 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy to 
arm an unwilling and _ uninterested 
group of impotent and disheartened 
allies, we are following the most certain 
course to national catastrophe. 

Mr. Speaker, one of two choices is ours 
te make. Shall we continue the present 
program, which to the majority of my 
western people at ieast seems ill-advised, 
for the following reasons: 

First. The policy is new and untried. 
It is against all former American policy. 
Our greatest Americans from Washing- 
ton down have advised against it. 

Second. It is unnecessary, at least at 
present, when none of our possible ad- 
versaries yet possess our skills and know- 
how in rapid and efficient production of 
matériel necessary for self-defense; not 
to mention our increased number of the 
A-bomb, with our increased efficiency in 
making them. 

Third. Our facilities for making air- 
planes, more rapidly and better-made 
than any of our potential enemies, even 
if not more cheaply made, on account of 
their employment of slave labor. In all 
probability, the major part of any possi- 
ble future war shall be largely decided 
by air power; in fact, it is our only hope 
of winning. 

Fourth. The questionable will to fight 
of the majority of our supposed allies. 
This is understandable when one consid- 
ers the fact they have barely survived two 
very recent wars, with tremendous de- 
struction cf their manpower, their war- 
making potential, and more than any- 
thing else, the feeling that submission 
to the enemy would be preferable to 
having themselves blown to bits by both 
friends and enemi2s as we are now 
witnessing in Korea. In modern war, 


friends may be more destructive than 
the enemy. 
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Pifth. Last, but not least, the fact that 
a persistence in the present project is 
very likely to lead to national bank- 
ruptcy. We already owe almost $300,- 
000,000,000; <.1d this debt is mounting 
astronomically every day, month, and 
year, with no end in sight. 

Our other choice is to continue our 
war production as rapidly as possible, 
until our war potential is so overpower- 
ing, a possible foe would consider twice 
before daring to attack us. This course 
would be helped materially if we could 
use the funds we are presently diverting 
to our supposed allies through U. N. and 
its kindred organizations, in this real- 
istic effort to safeguard America. 

To further this effort, we should bring 
our naval strength up to a necessary ef- 
fectual fighting strength, especially in 
carriers, as soon as possible, and the 
necessary naval strength to properly de- 
fend the Pacific coast should be placed 
there as soon as could be done. 

Our friendly relations with all the 
nations in North and South America 
should be strengthened, and we should 
enter into very definite alliances with 
them for mutual protection, even with 
Argentina. 

A former President of the United 
States well said: 

It is better to be the free and disinterested 
agents of international justice and advanc- 
ing civilization, with the covenant of con- 
science, than be shackled by a written com- 
pact which surrenders our freedom of ac- 
tion and gives to a military alliance the 
right to proclaim Americs’s duty to the 
world. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening-Star 
of August 7, 1951] 


Truman CuHarces U. N. Is JEOPARDIZED BY CUT 
House Mave 1n Funps—$83,000,000 APPpro- 
PRIATION SLASH BREAKS SOLEMN PLEDGE, HE 
DECLARES 
President Truman today accused the House 

of running the risk of ruining the United 

Nations by cutting $3,000,000 from funds for 

upkeep of the U. N. and other international 

organizations. 

Mr. Truman sent a letter to Chairman 
McKettar, of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, pleading for restoration of the 
cut in the Senate. He wrote: 

“IT cannot conceive that they (the House 
Members who voted for the cut) wanted to 
take the risk of ruining these organizations 
and defeating their objectives merely in 
order to save $3,,00,000. 

FUND CUT $3,600,000 

“If by some chance that is what any Mem- 
ber of the Congress does intend, it would 
be far better—and far more direct and hon- 
est—if he were to offer legislation which 
would withdraw this country from its mem- 
bership in the United Nations, the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, the World Health Organization, 
and the rest.” 

The House last month voted $27,000,000 
as the American contribution to the U. N. and 
other organizations, a cut of roughly $3,600,- 
000 from the amount Mr. Truman asked. 

The House also attached a proviso that the 
United States contribution be no more than 
one-third of the organization’s total budget. 

SEES DANGER TO LEADERSHIP 

Mr. Truman objected to this, saying the 
pledge to support the United Nations was 
given “in the most solemn and binding 
fashion, with the full support of both major 
political parties.” He added: 

“If we fail to pay the United Nations and 
these other agencies the full amounts we 
owe, we will jeopardize our leadership, our 
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moral standing, our right to a strong voice 
in the conduct of their affairs. And that 
failure on our part will jeopardize the very 
existence of these organizations and all their 
work for peace and progress in the world.” 


SM‘4LL DEFENSE PLANTS ADMINISTRA- 
TION—WHY THE SMALL DEFENSE 
PLANTS ADMINISTRATION WAS CRE- 
ATED AS AN INDEPENDENT AGENCY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 
Congress enacted the 1951 amendments 
to the Defense Production Act, numer- 
ous questions have been asked as to why 
a separate agency was created to handle 
the problems of small business. Is this 
just another example of the tendency 
among Washington agencies to prolif- 
erate? Is it merely another defense 
agency to cover up the mistakes of those 
already in existence? 

The answer to these questions is a 
most decided negative. The Small De- 
fense Plants Administration is to be es- 
tablished as a separate and independent 
agency in accordance with two basic 
principles of Government organization, 
which may be called, first, the fixation 
of responsibility; and second, centrali- 
zation of authority. The former means 
that the responsibility for effectuating a 
particular policy must be fixed and defi- 
nite. The second means that whoever is 
charged with this responsibility must 
also be granted adequate authority. 

The policy to be carried out is ex- 
pressed in section 714 of the Defense 
Production Act in the following lan- 
guage: ‘ 

It is the sense of the Congress that small- 
business concerns be encouraged to make 
the greatest possible contribution toward 
achieving the objectives of this act. 


The theory was adopted by the spon- 
sors of the amendment that the full 
benefit of this policy would not be 
achieved unless an autonomous agency 
with full responsibility and authority 
should be established. 

We do not disparage the efforts of 
existing agencies in trying to mobilize 
the resources of small business. In same 
ways a truly outstanding job has been 
done. This is not the reason at all for 
the independence of the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. We believe the 
present organizations to be inappropri- 
ate to the kind of job that needs to be 
done. 

The fact remains that at the present 
time responsibility for small business is 
scattered among dozens of agencies, bu- 
reaus, and departments. Each has its 
own little sphere of operations; each is 
concerned with one little segment of the 
small-business problem; each is also 
charged with many other duties and re- 
sponsibilities. The task of mobilizing 
small business is buried under a host of 
other activities and responsibilities in 
many different agencies, no one of which 
has adequate authority to deal with the 
problem effectively. 

We must not repeat the mistakes of 
the last war when for 2 years we failed 
to establish the proper type of agency 
for meeting effectively the needs of small 
business. At first we allowed the pro- 
curement and production officials to as- 
sume responsibility for the fate of small 
business. Later we established the 
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Smaller War Plants Corporation, which, 
however, was legally a branch of the War 
Production Board. It was not until 1943 
when the Chairman of WPB voluntarily 
divested himself of responsibility for 
SWPC affairs that the latter agency 
really came to grips with the small- 
business problem. 

It is essential that the agency respon- 
sible for small business have something 
more than a merely advisory or recom- 
mendatory status. This is the mistake 
we made in 1941. The agency must have 
@ positive program related to, of course, 
but, nevertheless, independent from, the 
programs of other defense agencies. 
Such a program must be coordinate 
in prestige and authority with its sister 
program. 

There is no reason to fear conflict be- 
tween the Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration and agencies with primary re- 
sponsibility for the defense program. 
The former is confined to one special 
and narrowly limited area. The basic 
authority of existing agencies has not 
been reduced. Loans are made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Procurement still is the responsibility of 
the regular procurement officers. The 
National Production Authority still has 
final power over allocation of scarce ma- 
terials. Furthermore, the Small Defense 
Plants Administration is responsible di- 
rectly to the President, in whom is vested 
final authority for the defense program. 

It is certainly not to be expected that 
the Administrator will view his role as 
that of a rival of existing mobilization 
Officials. His function is to marshal the 
resources of small business in carrying 
out the policies which all administrators 
from the President down are charged 
with fulfilling. He must be cooperative. 
He must be able to visualize the needs of 
all business as well as the needs of the 
smaller firms. He must learn to live with 
the agencies which have primary respon- 
sibility for the defense effort. Under 
rigorous and enlightened leadership and 
with a similar willingness to cooperate 
from existing agencies, no serious ob- 
stacles should arise in effectuating the 
will of Congress. 


VICIOUS ATTEMPT TO AMEND UNITED 
STATES CONSTITUTION WITH “MIL- 
LIONAIRE” AMENDMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
ponents of the “millionaires’’ amend- 
ment, calling for the repea! of the six- 
teenth amendment to our Constitution 
and a subsequent limitation on the power 
of Congress to levy fair and just taxes, 
are far from dormant. Indeed, they 
have been extremely active during this 
year. In fact 5 States—Florida, Kansas, 
Montana, Nevada, and Utah—have gone 
on record as favoring this vicious scheme 
to undermine the most progressive Gov- 
ernment this country has ever had. 

The proponents of the amendment to 
the Constitution to repeal the sixteenth 
ameudment, the income-tax amend- 
ment, continue to be very active and re- 
cently they induced the Legislature of 
the State of Utah to memorialize the 
Congress to repeal the sixteenth amend- 
ment and propose in its place a consti- 
tutional provision which would limit 
taxes on incomes, inheritances, and gifts 
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to 25 percent. Since 1938, this move- 
ment to transfer the burden of taxation 
from those best able to pay to those least 
able to pay has been agitated by people 
who know better but care less for the 
good of their country. However, I am 
encouraged to note that this brazen at- 
tempt to destroy the financial stability 
of the United States has been rejected 
in other States where it is being kept 
safely under wraps. Word has reached 
me that Senate Joint Resolution 10 be- 
fore the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia was rejected by the State senate 
by a vote of 23 to 15. Senate Joint Res- 
olution 10 was the “millionaires” 
amendment, which is an appropriate 
name for this scandalous proposal. 

This Fascist group has served notice 
that they will not rest until their wicked 
ends are accomplished. They show no 
let-up in their efforts to have this reso- 
lution passed through at least 32 of our 
State legislatures. Riding their great- 
est crest of victory in 1943 when eight 
States passed this petition, they were 
‘only temporarily set back when, in 1945 
and 1946, six of the States who had pre- 
viously passed memorials reexamined 
the facts, learned of the effects of such 
‘a preposterous scheme, and consequent- 
ly rescinded their former actions. 

At the present time, in spite of the 
claims put forth by the advocates of 
such an amendment, that 25 States are 
on their side, the true facts, according 
to the latest information available, show 
that only 15 States are in favor of such 
a limitation. There is some question as 
to the legality of a few of these 15. Two, 
for example, have been vetoed by the 
governors. Some doubt arises as to 
whether or not a governor has the power 
to veto this type of legislative action. 
But in one, the State of Montana, the 
house of representatives upheld the Gov- 
ernor’s veto. Evidently the Montana 
house was satisfied that the Governor 
did have the power of a veto on such a 
resolution. 

Advocates of this nefarious scheme 
are still employing the same undercover 
tactics they have always used in slip- 
ping this proposal through the unsus- 
pecting State legislatures. Placed be- 
fore the legislature toward the end of 
sessions at a time when little or no pub- 
licity can be given to the proposal, these 
memorials are voted on without the 
benefit of proper public hearings; they 
are passed without many of the legisla- 
tors realizing exactly what the petitions 
really imply. Pressure groups push such 
measures at times when the legislators 
have their minds on other matters. 
Such unscrupulous tactics tend to make 
a mockery of the true democratic will 
of the majority. 

Mr. Speaker, the real facts and im- 
plications behind the passage of these 
memorials must be brought forth from 
behind the black cloak of secrecy and 
placed before the public in order that 
these facts may be viewed in their prop- 
er light and hence gain their proper 
perspective. Only in this way can we 
hope to stop this movement. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 


RecorpD, or to revise and extend re- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. BARTLETT in two instances and 
to include an editorial and a resolution. 

Mr. Kerr and to include a press re- 
lease from the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. TEaGvUE in four instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Botuine and to include a letter. 

Mr. Ramsay and to include a letter 
from former Representative Jarman. 

Mr. FLoop in two instances. 

Mr. Wier and to include an article 
by Alfred D. Stedman. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. 

frs. Rocers of Massachusetts in two 
instances and to include in one an edi- 
torial from the Evening Star. 

Mr. Woop of Ideho, and to include a 
short magazine article. 

Mr. Mumma and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. SmituH of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Gavin and to include a letter 
from Hon. Cart VINsoN, chairman of the 
House Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PoTrer) and to include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. DOUGHITON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. CHatHaM], 
who is temporarily detained at home on 
account of illness, may be permitted to 
extend his remarks and include a letter 
from Mr. Ralph P. Hanes, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., on the work of the Red 
Cross. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial from a 
good, sound, Democratic paper, the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL, and to include an article, 
notwithstanding the fact that it exceeds 
two pages of the Recorp and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $205. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH, to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks on the defense appro- 
priation bill and include certain tabular 
and other extraneous matter. 

Mr. Crawrorp in two instances and 
to include editorials. 

Mr. BrRaMBLETT to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. LaTHAM and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. FarRINGTON in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gross and to include a news- 
paper editorial. 

‘Mr. AUCHINCLOSs and to include ex- 
cerpts from letters and an editorial. 

Mr. Ramsay. 

Mr. Rooney and to include an edi- 
torial. 
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Mr. STEFAN ind to include two state- 
ments. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT (at the request of Mr. 
Byrne of New York) and to include an 
article appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

Mr. HAVENNER and to include a speech 
delivered by Mr. Eugene Meyer, not- 
withstanding the fact that it exceeds 
two pages of the Reconp and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $205. 

Mr. O’Hara (at the request of Mr. 
WIGGLESWORTH) and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. REEcE of Tennessee (at 
quest of Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH) 
clude an address. 

Mr. Muttz=r (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McGuire (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Yorty (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST). 

Mr. BreckworTu 
Mr. PRIEST) and 
matter. 

Mr. KLEIN (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and to include correspondence. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
ZABLCCKI). 

Mr. SADLAK and to include newspaper 
editorials. 

Mr. Jupp in two instances in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
extraneous matter. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. DOLLINGER (at the request of Mr. 
ANFuso), for Wednesday, August 8, 1951, 
on account of illness. 

Mr. Gorvdon, for 10 days, on account 
of official business. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1246. An act to amend certain laws re- 
lating to the submission of postmasters’ ac- 
counts under oath, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, 
August 9, 1951, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


the re- 
and to in- 


(at the 
include 


request of 
extraneous 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


697. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, transmitting a re- 
port pursuant to section 2, Public Law 560, 
Eightieth Congress (to provide for furnish- 
ing transportation for certain Government 
and other personnel, and for other pur- 
poses), for the period of July 1, 1950, through 
June 30, 1951; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

698. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to amend the act entitled 
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‘An act to regulate the practice of veterinary 
medicine in the District of Columbia,’ ep- 
proved February 1, 1907"; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

699. A letter from the Acting Executive 
Officer, National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to create a Na- 
tional Monument Commission and for cthcr 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular /.ffairs. 

700. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
deficiency appropriations for the fiscal year 
1951 in the amount of $51,000 for the legis- 
lative branch (H. Doc. No. 223); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 372. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 4914, a bill to authorize certain 
construction at military and naval instalia- 
tions, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 804). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 1103. A bill for the relief of Sidney 
Young Hughes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 805). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 806. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HART: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 5013. A bill to 
authorize the President to proclaim regula- 
tions for preventing collisions at sea; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 807). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 4521. A bill to amend and extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 810). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1220. An act to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Bernt Balchen as a perma- 
nent colonel in the Regular Air Force; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 808). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 4692. A bill to authorize the 
appointment of Joseph F. Carroll as a 
permanent colonel in the Regular Air Force; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 809). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R. 5071. A bill to enable the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the 
county of Maui, T. H., to issue public- 
improvement bonds for the construction of 
flood-control projects on Iao stream; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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H. R. 5072. A bill to enable the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii to authorize the 
county of Maui, T. H., to issue public- 
improvement bonds for the construction of 
new public-school buildings; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H.R. 5073. A bill to provide that a dis- 
trict office of the Veterans’ Administration 
shall be maintained in the city of New York; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. R. 5074. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 by add- 
ing thereto a new subsection authorizing 
financial contributions to the States for the 
purpose of providing compensation for in- 
jury or death sustained by any person serv- 
ing in the United States Civil Defense Corps; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H.R. 5075. A bill to amend the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act so as to decrease 
to $50 the minimum contribution with re- 
spect to which certain information must be 
maintained and reported thereunder; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5076. A bill relating to Federal grants- 
in-aid to States under the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 5077. A bill amending certain limita- 
tions on number of aircraft, units, and or- 
ganizations which may be maintained and 
operated by the Air Force of the United « 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 5078. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of modern aircraft carriers; to the Com. 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H.R. 5079. A bill to establish a Missouri 
Valley Authority to provide for unified water 
control and resource development on the 
Missouri River, its tributaries, and water- 
shed; to prevent floods, reclaim and irrigate 
lands, encourage agriculture, stimulate in- 
dustrial expansion, develop low-cost hydro- 
electric power, promote navigation, increase 
recreational possibilities, protect wildlife, 
strengthen the national defense; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr, WOOD of Idaho: 

H.R. 5080. A bill to rescind and revoke 
membership of the United States in the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H.R. 5081. A bill to rescind and revoke 
membership of the United States in the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Com. 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 5082. A bill to declare that the 
United States hold certain lands in trust 
for the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe of the 
Standing Rock Reservation in North and 
South Dakota; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 5083. A bill to repeal provisions of 
the Social Security Act which require State 
plans for old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, to restrict 
the use or disclosure of information concern- 
ing applicants and recipients to purposes di- 
rectly connected with the administration of 
such plans; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: ’ 

H. R. 5084. A bill to prohibit the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs from consolidating 
any offices under his jurisdiction, or direct- 
ing reductions in force of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration personnel, without notifying the 
Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


AvuGusT 8 


By Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri (by 
request) : 

H. R. 5085. A bill to provide for the car- 
rying out of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government relating to 
the Department of the Interior; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. Res. 373. Resolution providing certain 
death and burial benefits to the estate of 
Helen Gertrude Nelsch; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. Res. 374. Resolution authorizing in- 
quiry into manner of selecting candidates for 
the United States Military and Naval 
Academies; to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memori- 
= were presented and referred as fol- 
Ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Alabama, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to the mutual aid compact 
entered into between the States of Alabama 
and Georgia, and also the mutual aid com- 
pact recently entered into between the States 
of Alabama and Tennessee; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 5086. A bill for the relief of Sam Mun 
Young; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5087. A bill for the relief of Hoong 
Moy Lam; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FURCOLO (by request) : 

H. R. 5088. A bill for the relief of Panta- 
leone Capuano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 5089. A bill for the relief of Olga Mad- 

sen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 5090. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
M. Auth; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 5091. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rich- 
ard L. Grayless; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 5092. A bill to authorize the advance 
on the retired list of First Lt. Nicholas 
Mainiero, United States Marine Corps Re- 
serve (retired), to the grade of captain; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H.R. 5093. A bill for the relief of Emery 
Geller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5004. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Kusmanoff; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H.R. 5095. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. Formanek; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were introduced and referred 
as follows: 


379. Mr. HOPE presented a resolution of 
the Baptist Church of Hugoton, Kans., urg- 
ing that all grains and fruits now used for 
the manufacture of all distilled, fermented, 
and malt beverages be diverted to purposes 
which are useful in our national defense, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, title ITI, Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), 
which provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 


Clerk of the Hovse of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received for the first calendar 
quarter of 1951. 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1951: 
(Note.—The form used for quarterly reports is reproduced below. Questions are not repeated, only the answers are printed 


and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


File two copies with the Secretary of the Senate and file two copies with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
Place an “X” below the appropriate letter or figure in the box at the right of the “Report” heading below: 

“PRELIMINARY” REPORT: To “register,” place an “X" below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 

*QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place and “X" below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Fill in the year in the box at the left of the “Report” heading below. 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACP 
A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL Frtinc—State name, business address, and nature of business: 


B. EmMpLorer—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” (If the work is done in the interest of 
one person, but payment therefor is made by another, list both persons as employers.) 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 

2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and forth: (a) description, (b) quantity pub- 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known. 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If legisla- 
tive interests have terminated with the 
current quarter: Please explain, so that 
this Office will no longer expect to receive 
Reports. 


3. In the case of each publication which the 
person filing has issued or caused to be issued 
in connection with legislative interests, set 


lished, (c) date of publication, (d) name of 
printer. 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 


4. Nore.—If this is a “Preliminary” Report, in addition to the other data in the space above, state: (a) whether compensation 1s to be paid 
by the day, by the month, or by the year; (b) what the rate of compensation is to be; (c) what the approximate period of employment 


will be; (d) what the nature and amount of anticipated expenses will be. 





AFF 


IDAVIT 





[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1 


D. REceIPts (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS) 


(from which Expenditures are made, or will be made, in connection with legislative interests) 


Receipts (other than loans) 
1. $ Dues and assessments 
Gifts of money 
Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
Received for services, i. e., salary, fee, per diem, etc. 
Other contributions received 
Tora for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “6’’) 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 
Torat from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “7” 
and “8’’) 


Loans Received 
Section 302 (a). “The term ‘contribution’ includes a ,... loan...” 
ToraL now owed to others on account of loans 
---Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
---Repaid to others during this Quarter 


Contributors of $500 or More 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 

13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer “yes” or “no”: ....-..- 

14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter, total of $500 or more: 

Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of 


this page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and Add_-ess of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Name and Address of Contributor (“Period” from Jan. 1 through 


$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


3,285.00 Total 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) in connection with legislat 
(other than loans) 
Public relations and advertising services 
Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than Item 
“y") 
3 Gifts or contributions madt during Quarter 
4 Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 
5 Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 
6. Telephone and telegraph 
7s Travel, food, lodging, and 
8 All other expenditures 
9 Tora for this Quarter (add “1” through “8”) 
10 Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 


Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” 
and “10”) 





Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address o } Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.C0 7-11: 
2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: 


4,159.00 Tore. 


ive interests: 


e 19....) 





Loans Made to Others 

Section 302 (b). “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a...loan... 

12. TOTAL now owed to person filing 

13. Lent to others during this Quarter 

14. Repayments received during this Quarter 

15. If there is an employer, state what amount of the 
Expenditures for this Quarter has been or will be defrayed 
by such employer. 


16. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 

on behalf of, the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of ths page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following headings: “Amount,” “Date 

or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Printing and mailing circulars on the “Marshbanks Bill.” 
Britten & Blatten, 3217 Gremlin Bidg., Washington, D.C. Public relations service at $800.00 per month. 


PAGE 2 
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A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; mining 
engineer. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Strategic minerals, 
including manganese. (a) Amendment to 
Contract Settlement Act. (b) H. R. 3200, 
H. R. 3262, H. R. 3418, and 8.1100. (3) None. 

D. (6) $200; (7) $200; (9) $200; (13) no. 

E. (5) 84; (6) $4.70; (7) $48.90; (9) $57.60; 
(11) $57.60. 





A’ Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 

“fea, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; national trade association 
of aircraft manufacturing industry. 
DeWitt C. Ramsey, Harry R. Brashear, 
Avery McBee; Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker 
& Duryea. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Generally, any leg- 
islation which will affect the aircraft indus- 
try. No specific bills at this time. (3) (a) 
Annual Report of the President for 1950—a 
statement of our activities during the past 
year. (b) About 1,800. (c) January 26, 
1951. (d) No printer or publisher other 
than ourselves. 


D. (1) 83,916.34; (6) $3,916.34; (8) $3,- 
916.34; (12) $12,452.19; (13) yes; (14) see 
attached.’ 

E. (1) $3,249.99; (4) $596.34; (8) $70.01; 


(11) $3,916.34; (12) none; 
none; (15) see attached.* 


(13) none; (14) 


A. Air Transport Association of America,’ 
1107 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association of scheduled, 
certificated airlines. (Filing this report 
under protest.) 

B. |Blank.] 

Cc. (1) Indefinitely. 
161, 306, 347, 421, 448, 804, 
1838, 1843, 1895, 2032, 2165, 
2910, 2911, 2912, 2945, 3488, 
4199, 4290, 4321, 4550, 4786, 
5561, 5919, 6103, 6352, 6538, 6558, 6605, 6775, 
7126, 7190, 7191, 7429, 7430, 7767, 8126, 8304, 
£413, 8572, 8950, 9305, 9564, 9744, 9764, 9184, 
9733, 9789, 9802; House Joint Resolutions 
331, 406, 470; House Resolutions 46, 281; S. 1, 
8, 10, 12, 237, 249, 181, 401, 402, 417, 418, 420, 
421, 423, 424, 427, 429, 430, 431, 432, 43% 444, 
445, 448, 451, 453, 455, 636, 643, 789, 822, 953, 
954, 1009, 1029, 1077, 1095, 1103, 1431, 1603, 
1768, 1832, 1836, 1838, 1908, 1946, 19€0, 2056, 
2059, 2212, 2301, 2330, 2435, 2437, 2438, 2498, 
2627, 2759, 2984, 3069, 2147, 3455, 3463, 3806, 
4169; Senate Joint Resolutions 27, 92; Sen- 
ate Resolutions 50, 267. (3) No publica- 
tions issued. 

D. (1) $7,852.08; (7) $7,852.08; (8) $14,- 
741.20; (9) $22,593.28; (13) yes; (14) the 
association receives its contributions from 
its members on the basis of a semiannual 
estimate of operating budgets for its various 
departments for the following 6-month pe- 
riod. No contributions are earmarked at 
the source by the association for purposes 
within the purview of the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act. Our allocations were 
arrived at in this report by prorating our 
reported expenditures on the same basis as 
our members paid their dues to the associ- 
ation for the period. For the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1950; amount, name, 
and address of contributor: $4,179.60, Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc., 100 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; $534.79, Braniff Airways, Inc., 
Love Field, Dallas, Tex.; $979.66, Capital Air- 
lines, Inc., Washington National Airport, 
Washington, D. C.; ¢531.57, Delta Air Lines, 
Inc., Atlanta Municipal Airport, Atlanta, Ga.; 
$2,613.25, Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; $1,354.92, 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., 1885 University 


(2) H.R. 42, 103, 141, 
1008, 1327, 1540, 
2299, 2407, 2908, 
3550, 3714, 4082, 
4801, 5064, 5458, 


?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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Avenue, St. Paul, Minn.; $2,379.41, Pan Amer- 

ican Airways, Inc., 135 East Forty-second 

Street, New York, N. Y.; $2,939.01, Trans 

World Airlines, Inc., 101 West Eleventh 

Street, Kansas City, Mo.; $3,636.30, United 

Air Lines, Inc., 5959 South Cicero Avenue, 

Chicago, IIll.; $3,444.77, 31 members contrib- 

uting less than $500 (as allocated); total, 

$22,593.28. 

E. (2) $7,070.25; (4) $309.89; (6) $428; (8) 
$43.94; (9) $7,852.08; (10) $14,741.20; (11) 
$22.593.28. 

A. Nels Peter Alifas, room 303, Machinists 
Euilding, Washington, D.C. Legislative 
representative of District Lodge, No. 44, 
International Association of Machinists, 

B. District No. 44, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, room 303, Machinists 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Until my present term of office ex- 
pires December 31, 1951, or earlier if I retire. 
(2) Lobbying, 1. e., supporting or opposing 
as the case may be, legislation affecting 
working conditions of Government employees 
and incidentally organized labor in general. 
Not more than 10 percent of my time was 
spent on this work during the first quarter 
of 1951. For further particulars, see page 3 
under C-2 hereto attached? (3) I do not 
recall having any material printed bearing 
on legislation during the first quarter of 1951, 
other than mimeographed circular letters 
mailed to approximately 625 persons, and 
individual letters imparting information 
about the status of legislation; and answer- 
ing inquiries relating to legislation; and 
perhaps suggesting in response to inquiries 
that they write their Senators and Con- 


gressmen. 
D. (5) $1,999.98: (6) $10; (7) $2,009.98; 
(9) $2,009.98; (13) no. 


E. (7) $10; (9) $10; (11) $10; (15) $10. 

A. W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., international presi- 
dent, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
International (AFL). 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
International (AFL), 5913 Georgia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., labor organization. 

C. (1) No definite date. It will continue 
for as long as I am in office as president of 
the labor organization referred to, and for as 
long as legislation may be introduced, re- 
pealed, or modified, which may affect the 
interests of this organization, of allied or 
affiliated organizations, or other labor or- 
ganizations concerned. (2) My general legis- 
lative interest is the interest of the labor 
organizations referred to. As such I am 
interested in any legislation which will or 
may affect the members thereof, such as the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1949; the 
wage and hour law, etc. On February 13, I, 
along with officers of other organizations 
affliated with the AFL, was signatory to a 
letter addressed individually to each Mem- 
ber of Congress urging support of H. R. 241 
providing an increase for Federal employees, 
copy attached. (3) I have not issued or 
caused to be issued any publication in con- 
nection with legislative interests. The Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, International 
(AFL) does have a monthly publication 
known as the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Journal, which is devoted to matters of gen- 
eral union interest, and which thus includes 
stories having to do with legislation affecting 
union interests. 

D. (13) No. 

E. None. 


A. R. G. Allman, attorney, resident agent, 
927 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 
B. [Blank.] 


_— 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office, 
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C. (1) Until section 8 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948 is passed. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (5) $30, approximately; (6) $20, approx. 
imately; (7) $50, approximately; (9) $1C0, 
approximately; (10) $100, approximately; 
(11) $300, approximately. 

A. Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway, and Motor Coach Employ- 
ees of America, A. F. of L., 1214 Gris- 
wold Street, Detroit, Mich.; A. L. Sprad- 
ling, international president, same ad- 
dress. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway, and Motor Coach Employ- 
ees of America, A. F. of L., an unincorporated 
labor organization, 1214 Griswold Street, De- 
troit, Mich., is the employer and is repre- 
sented by its international president and 
other international officers and representa- 
tives, assisted by its general counsel and 
staff. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will not con- 
tinue. This is the final report. (2) The 
principal legislative interest was in H. R. 
6000, the social-security amendments, which 
were adopted and approved by the President 
during the third quarter. (3) The associa- 
tion publishes its monthly official organ, 
the Motorman and Conductor and Motor 
Coach Operator, national in distribution to 
members; also its official weekly journal of 
the organized street railway, rapid transit, 
and bus employees of the Chicago, IIl., re- 
gion, the Union Leader. These publications 
are not primarily concerned with legisla- 
tive interests, but they have contained in 
the past and will contain in the future news 
stories, reports, and recommendations in- 
volving pending or suggested legislation— 
local, State, and National. (4) (a) Officers 
and employees of the association are paid 
salaries or wages for their regular work; no 
additional compensation has been paid for 
legislative work. The association’s general 
counsel and his staff have performed legis- 
lative work, however, and have been paid for 
same. (b) No additional compensation. 
(c) Our legislative interest is completed for 
the time being. (d) Travel, hotel, meals, 
taxis, etc., and counsel fees, mimeograph- 
ing, etc. 

D. There were no receipts made or will be 
made in connection with legislative inter- 
ests. The association receives per capita 
dues and initiation fees for use in maintain- 
ing and operating its activities as a labor 
union, but there have been no additional 
receipts, contributions, or loans made or will 
be made in connection with legislative in- 
terests. (13) No. 

E. (1) Wages and salaries were the nor- 
mal salaries which would have been paid if 
no legislative work had been performed. 
None additional was paid for legislative 
work. (8) $7,410.62; (9) $7410.62; (11) 
$7,410.62; (15) $7.410.62 to O. David Zim- 
ring, Esq., 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ill., legal counsel fees covering himself and 
staff. Final report. 


A. American Association of University 
Women, an educational, nonprofit or- 
ganization promoting higher education 
for women, 1634 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. [Blank.] 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continu- 
ing and are within framework of a program 
voted by membership at biennial conven- 
tion. (2) Federal aid to education, ECA 
and point 4 program, qualified equal-rights 
amendment, strengthening the United Na- 
tions, school construction and teachers’ pay, 
independent status to the United States Of- 
fice of Education, reciprocal trade agree- 
ments without peril points. (3) Mimeo- 


graphed materials on status of current leg- 
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islation being supported by the association, 

sent to State legislative chairmen. 

E. (4) $11.74; (6) $63.65; (9) $75.39. 

A. American Butter Institute," 110 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill.; national 
trade association for the butter-manu- 
facturing industry. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Continuous observation of general 
farm legislation affecting the butter and 
dairy industry. (2) Wage-hour law and all 
appropriation bills. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (10) $20,084.02; (11) $20,084.02. 





A. American Butter Institute, 100 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill., national 
trade association for the butter manu- 
facturing industry. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Continuous observation of general 
farm legislation affecting the butter and 
dairy industry. (2) Extension of Defense 
Production Act of 1950. (3) None. 

D. (13) None. 

E. None. 

A. American Chamber of Commerce of 
Mexico,’ Edificio Bearn, Plaza Santes 
Degollado, Mexico D. F. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Two years. (2) Internal Revenue 
Code, section 116 (a) to exempt from United 
States income taxes income derived from 
sources abroad by nonresident United States 
citizens actively engaged in a trade or busi- 
ness abroad. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (10) $1,530.95; (11) $1,530.95. 





A. American Civil Liberties Union, Inc.,* 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y., 
independent, nonpolitical organization 
devoted to the preservation and promo- 
tion of civil liberties. 

B. None. 

C. (1) As long as problems involving civil 
liberties continue to be reflected in legisla- 
tion. (2) We are interested in all legislation 


dn any way affecting civil liberties. Among 


specific bills of present concern are: Anti- 

lynching (S. 91, H. R. 4683); anti-poll-tax 

(S. 1727, H. R. 3199); omnibus civil rights 

(S. 1725, H. R. 4682); FEPC (S. 1728, H. R. 

4453); displaced persons (H. R. 4567); Con- 

vention on Genocide; bills for establishing 

fair procedures for congressional committees 

(S. Con. Res. 2, H. J. Res. 20, et al.); home 

rule for the District of Columbia (S. 1527); 

the Mundt-Ferguson-Johnston bill (S. 2311) 

and the Nixon bill (H. R. 7595); several bills 

affecting immigration and naturalization; 
several bills affecting American Indians. 

Also, all other antisubversive legislation in- 

fringing upon civil liberties. (3) (a) Mimeo- 

graphed memorandum on McCarran Act. 

(b) 300 quantity. (c) November 27, 1950. 

(d) Mayfair Lettershop, 932 Broadway. 

D. Percentage considered to have been paid 
for influencing legislation: 1.4 percent; 
(1) $358.06; (2) $114.44; (4) $3.28; (6) 
$11.20; (7) $486.98; (8) $1,667.36; (9) $2,- 
154.34; (13) yes; (14) Max Ascoli, care 
of Reporter, 220 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City, $500; George D. Pratt, 
Jr., Bridgewater, Conn., $500; Edward T. 
Cone, 1 Queenston Place, Princeton, N. J., 
$1,000; total, $2,000. 

E. (2) $257.15; (4) $105.44; (6) $73.84; (8) 
$50.55; (9) $486.98; (10) $1,667.36; (11) $2,- 
154.34. 

A. American Coalition, Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. (See note under sec- 
tion C.) 

B. None. 





* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) American Coali- 
tion is a patriotic, nonprofit organization 
representing organizations of like character, 
the purpose of which is to promote patriot- 
ism and a better understanding of the 
American form of government and to pre- 
serve it against attack. This report is being 
filed to avoid any question as to the duty of 
American Coalition to file reports under the 
statute and is not to be deemed an admission 
that the statute requires it to file such a 
report. (3) None. 

D. (2) $1,945.92; (6) $12: (7) $1,957.92; 
(9) $1,957.92; (13) Yes; (14) John B. Trevor 
(January, February, March), February 9, 
1951, 11 East Ninety-first Street, New York 
City, $500. 

E. (2) $750; (5) $748.06; (6) $218.62; (9) 
$1,716.68; (11) $1,716.68; (16)*. 


A. American Council of Style & Design, Inc., 
60 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y., trade association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. (2) No specific in- 
terest in any statutes or bills now before the 
House or Senate. Interest of council is in 
securing adequate legislation to protect 
original commercial styles and designs on 
textile fabrics and other commodities. (3) 
None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. None. 

A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. |Blank.] 

C. (See attached sheets?.) The duties of 
the council on legislation, as set out in by- 
laws of the association are: (a) to protect 
and further the interests of the public, and 
the dental profession in matters of patents, 
legislation, and regulations and make recom- 
mendations and plans to the board of trus- 
tees in conformity with policies approved by 
the house of delegates. (b) to disseminate 
information which will assist the constitu- 
ents and component societies in their prob- 
lems involving the enactment and enforce- 
ment of legislation involving the dental 
health of the public or the practice of den- 
tistry. 

D. (1) $5,758.18; (7) $5,758.18; (9) $5,- 
758.18; (13) no. 

E. (2) $5,571.84; (6) $216.34; (7) 194.26; 
(9) $5,982.44; (11) $5,982.44; (16) (See at- 
tachec )*. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill.; 261 
Constitution Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation is a general farm 
organization with a membership of 
farm families in 46 States and the insu- 
lar possessions of Puerto Rico. It has 
approximately 1,400,000 farm family 
members. As a general farm organi- 
zation it carries on an educational pro- 
gram involving the interests of farmers 
of a social, educational, and economic 
character. 

B. None. 

Cc. (1) The legislative interests of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation have 
been existent since its organization early in 
1920 and no doubt will continue during the 
coming years. (2) The general legislative 
interests of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration cover primarily the fields of legisla- 
tion affecting agriculture directly. (3) The 
American Farm Bureau Federation publishes 
periodically two publications—one is known 
as the Nation’s Agriculture, with a circula- 
tion of approximately 1,400,000. Issued 
monthly to all of its family members of rec- 


2Not printed. Filed in the clerk’s office. 
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ord. In addition to the Nation's Agriculture 
it publishes a news weekly. This is pub- 
lished weekly and has a circulation of ap- 
proximately 30,000 This is circulated 
among the officers and directors primarily 
of the State farm bureaus and the county 
farm bureaus. The Nation's Agriculture is 
published by the Cable Bros. Co., of Mount 
Morris, Ill., and the news weekly is published 
by the Prairie Press, 1230 West Washington, 
Chicago, Ill. The cost of printing and cir- 
culating the two main publications is borne 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
However, certain subscription income is re- 
ceived by the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration from its members 

D. The American Farm Bureau Federati 
is a general farm organization having Sta 
farm bureaus as members. Such State farm 
bureaus which are members are in 46 States 
and also the insular possession of Puerto 
Rico. Substantially all of the income of the 
organization comes from dues which at this 
time are 75 cents per individual farm family. 
A statement of expense and income is set 
forth on page 4. The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation maintains its home office in 
the city of Chicago, Ili., at 221 North La- 
Salle Street, and also maintains an office in 
the city of Washington, D. C., at 261 Consti- 
tution Avenue NW In these two offices 
are staff personnel and secretarial and cler- 
ical personnel. This personnel is engaged 
largely in the development of the organiza- 
tion and the putting out of publications and 
the magazines referred to. The Nation's 
Agriculture is its house organ, with a circu- 
lation of approximately 1,400,000, and is cir- 
culated to all of its farm-family members. 
It also puts out a weekly printed news letter 
with a circulation of approximately 30,000. 
The names and addresses of the publishers 
and printers are set forth on page 1. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation performs 
no lobbying service for any person It 
receives no gifts or loans from any person 
for the purpose of influencing legislation in 
any way. There are certain of its officers 
and staff members who do make contacts 
with Members of the United States Senate 
and of the House of Representatives. These 
persons are on a monthly salary basis. They 
receive no contributions or gifts from other 
persons and perform no lobbying service for 
any person other then their employer, name- 
ly, the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
A capitulation of its income and expenses for 
the period from the beginning of January 
1, 1951, to March 31, 1951, is set forth on 
page 4. Statement of income and expense, 
3 months, January 1 to March 31, 1951: 
Income—Collections from State organiza- 
tions for membership dues, $329,103.93; in- 
come from investments. $4,699.75; news-let- 
ter subscriptions, $1,443.91; miscellaneous, 
$656.65; total income, $335,904.23. Ex- 
pense—Total expense, $191,834.60. Note: 
No part of the foregoing disbursements was 
made to any person to influence legislation 
except as the registered persons in the em- 
ployment of the association are needed to 
meet salaries and travel and sustenance ex- 
penses. There were no gifts or loans made 
to anyone. In the opinion of the officers 
only a small percentage of the foregoing in- 
come and disbursements could be charged to 
any lobbying activities of the organization. 
The income of the organization is used to 
pay salaries of all personnel in the home 
office at Chicago, Ill., and in the Washington 
Office in Washington, D. C. Personnel is 
engaged in carrying on organization efforts 
in the several States, in having meetings for 
educational purposes and otherwise The 
expenditures, of course, also include rent for 
the offices, telephone, telegrams, postage, etc. 

E. See D above. 
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A. American Federation of Labor, 901 Massa- 

chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Federation of trades and labor unions. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing the interests of working people. (3) 
American Federationist, organization jour- 
nal; quantity, approximatcly 140,600 per 
month; published monthly; printed by Rans- 
dell, Inc. 

D. During the period of this report, Janu- 
ary 1 to March 31, 1951, the American 
Federation of Labor did not reccive funds 
which were earmarked for the purposes 
designated in subparactraph (a) or (b) of 
section 207 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act. Item D (1) “Dues and assessments” 
represents 4.1 percent of total receipts. (1) 
$32,245.88; (6) $32,609.76; (8) $32,600.72; 
(13) No. 

E. (1) 8,707.08; (2) $13,083.01; (9) $26,- 
746.34; (11) $26,746.24; (13) none; (14) none, 
Expenditures (including loans) in connec- 
tion with legislative interests. Amounts 
shown as paid to Ranedeil, Inc., representing 
cost of estimated portion of material con- 
tained in publication American Federationist 
which might be regarded as falling within 
purposes designated in section 307 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Amounts shown as paid to Furman, Feiner & 
Co., represent estimated portion of material 
contained in publications and broadcasts 
which might be regarded as falling within 
purposes designated in section 307 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
$3,695.45, January 1, 1951 to March 31, 1951, 
Ransdell, Inc., 805 Rhode Island Avenue NE., 
Washington, D. C., printing; $8,707.08, 
January 1, 1951 to March 31, 1951, Furman, 
Feiner & Co., 117 West Forty-sixth Street, 
New York, N. Y., radio; $1,260.80, January 1 
to March 31, 1951, postage on American 
Federationist; $2,730.00, January 1 to 
March 31, 1951, W. C. Hushing, 901 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
$256.00, January 1, 1951 to March 31, 1951, 
W. C. Hushing, salary expenses; 2,340.00, 
January 1, 1951 to March 31, 1951, W. J. 
Mason, 311 Holly Avenue, Takoma Park, Md.; 
$256.00, January 1, 1951 to March 31, 1951, 
W. J. Mason, salary expenses; $2,340.00, Janu- 
ary 1, 1951 to March 31, 1951, G. D. Riley, 
2100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C.; $256.00, January 1, 1951, to March 31, 
1951, G. D. Riley, salary expenses; $754.00, 
January 1, 1951 to March 31, 1951, P. C. 
Freschi, 1645 Crittenden Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D. C., salary; $808.86, January 1, 1951, 
to March 31, 1951, M. C. Scanlon, 2030 Hamlin 
Street NE., Washington, D. C., salary; $949, 
January 1, 1951, to March 31, 1951, I. H. Eng- 
ler, 4237 Thirteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., salary; $922.07, January 1, 1951, to 
March 31, 1951, E. V. Adams, Route No. 1, 
Vienna, Va., salary; $717.08, January 1, 1951, 
to March 31, 1951, L. F. Holbrook, 632 Burns 
Street SE., Washington, D. C., salary; $754, 
January 1, 1951, to March 31, 1951, A. Terris, 
4603 Eighth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
salary; total salaries, $12,315.01; total ex- 
penses, $768; total salaries and expenses, $13,- 
083.01; $26,746.34, total for this quarter. 


A. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, 1370 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., an organization 
composed primarily of handicapped citi- 
zens, concerned with development of 
ameliorative national and local pro- 
grams of benefit to physically handi- 
capped people. Employees filing reports: 
Paul A. Strachen, president; Mildred 
Scott, secretary-treasurer. 

B. None. 
C. S. 1202, National Services for Disabled 

Persons Amendments of 1951. (Introduced 

March 22, by Senator DouGLas and others.) 
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Opposed. H. R. 3559, to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, an act to increase 
defense manpower, and help preserve our 
Nation, by establishing the Federal Agency 
for Handicapped. (Introduced April 5, by 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorméck.) For. 

D. (1) $300; (2) $2,226; (6) $2,526; (8) 
$2,526; (13) yes; (14) $2,500, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 1710 Broad- 
way, New York. 

E. (2) $1,000; (5) $210; (6) $55; (7) $65; 
(9) $1,310; (11) $1,310; (13) None. 

A. American Wospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, ll. (An asso- 
ciation whose membership includes most 
of the hospitals of the Nation and the 
Blue Cross Plan.) None. 

B. None. 

Cc. (1) Continuing interest. (2) The 
American Hospital Association is concerned 
about all legislation which may affect hos- 
pital care for the American people or which 
may affect the ability of hospitals to render 
good care. Specific legislative interests are 
set forth on the attached shect marked ex- 
hibit C-2.2. (3) Publications issucd in con- 
nection with legislative interests are listed 
on the attached sheet marked exhibit C-3.? 

D. (1) $11,091.05; (4) $1,950; (6) $13,041.05 
(see note 1); (8) $13,041.05. 

E. (2) $5,379.78 (see note 2); (4) $1,253.- 
99; (5) $1,935.77; (6) $477.90, (7) $731.10 
(see note 3); (8) $1,312.51; (9) $11,091.05; 
(11) $11,091.05; (14) none. 


A. American Hotel Association, a trade as- 
sociation, 221 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All bills and stat- 
utes of interest to the hotel industry. (3) 
No publications except bulletins to State 
hotel associations and to members thereof. 
(Not sent to nonmembers or general public.) 

D. (1) $112,631.91; (6) $19,799.54; (7) 
$132,431.48; see rider.” 

E. (2) See rider; (8) see rider? 


A. American Institute of Marine Underwrit- 
ers,° 99 John Street, New York 28, N.Y. A 
membership association of companies 
engaged in the business of marine in- 
surance. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. Counsel keep us ad- 
vised of Federal legislative developments as 
they may arise. (2) Legislation which affects 
the conduct of the business of marine in- 
surance. (a) Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
(3) None. 

E. (2) $3,750; (7) $1,007.78; (9) $4,757.58; 
(11) $4,757.78; $4,757.78; December 22, 1950, 
Bigham, Engler, Jones & Houston, 99 John 
Street, New York, N. Y., counsel fee for serv- 
ices and their disbursements. 

A. The American Legion National Headquar- 
ters,* 700 North Pennsylvania Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; classified as Civic 
League for Social Welfare. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) 
attached, page 9.7 
tached, page 9." 

D. (1) $453.30; (2) $697.95; (7) $1,153.25; 
(8) $138,580.22; (9) $139,733.47; (13) yes.* 

E. (1) $8,680.51; (2) $8,337.76; (4) 
04,278.74; (5) $1,238.79; (6) $1,042.57; (7) 
$6,161.26; (8) $3,117.63; (9) $32,857.26; (10) 
$98,014.63; (11) $130,871.89. 

A. The American Legion, national headquar- 
ters, 700 North Pennsylvania Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., classified as civic league 
for social welfare. 

B. None. 


See statement 
(3) See statement at- 


2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950, 
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C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) See statement at- 
tached, page 92 (3) See statement attached, 
page 9.* 

D. (1) $61,832.28; (4) $8,838.90; 
671.18; (9) $70,671.18; (13) no. 

E. (1) $3,738.94; (2) $11,069.62; (3) none; 
(4) $2,620.73; (5) $1,238.79; (6) $419.15; (7) 
$2,882.06; (9) $21,969.€9; (11) $21,969.69. 

A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. A nonprofit 
educational association of professional 
librarians, libraries, and persons and in- 
stitutions interested in librarianship. 

B. None. 

C. H. R. 874, 6059, 1411, S. 130, 'ibrary serv- 
ice bills; H. R. 2982, S. 1046, postal rates; 
S. 539, customs limitations; §. R. 243, Mar- 
shall plan of ideas; H. R. 1373, library de- 
positories; Federal aid to education. Mimeo- 
graphed newsletter issued irregularly at least 
12 times per year. Quantity varies between 
200-400. Mimeographed by the American 
Library Association. 

D. (2) $1,150; (4) 

(13) no. 

$2,034.71; (4) $35.20; (5) $714 26; 

§ 67; (7) $242.41; (8) 62.04; (9) 

$3,406.59; (11) $3,406.29; (16) $1,475, Janu- 

uary 1-March 31, 1951, Mrs. Margie S. Malm. 

berg, Hotel Congressional, Washington, D. C., 

salary: $61.50, January 1-March 3, 1951, Cath- 

erine M. Dominic, 6239 Waneta Road, Wash- 

ington, D. C., salary; $443.61, January 1- 

March 31, 1951, Jeanne E. Laurin, 1731 New 

Hampshire NW., Washington, D. C., salary; 

$54.60, January 1-March 31, 1951, Lois P. 

Nuse, 4408 Garrett Park Road, Silver Spring, 

Md., salary; $230.22, January 4, 1951, Margie 

S. Malmberg, Hotel Congressional, Washing- 

ton, D. C., refund of expenses; $159.16, Feb- 

ruary 28, 1951, Margie S. Malmberg, Hotel 

Congressional, Washington, D. C., refund of 

expenses; $167.81, March 6, 1951; Margie S. 

Malmberg, Hotel Congressional, Washington, 

D. C., refund of expenses; $245.22, January 4, 

1951, Hotel Congressional, 300 New Jersey 

Avenue, Washington, D. C., office rent and 

telephone, etc.; $60.03, January 4, 1951, Hotel 

Congressional, 300 New Jersey Avenue, Wash- 

ington, D. C., room and food; $253.€9, Febru- 

ary 27, 1951, Hotel Congressional, 300 New 

Jersey Avenue, Washington, D. C., office rent 

and telephone, etc.; $24.40, February 28, 1951, 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill., room 

and food (M. S. Malmberg); $10.20, February 

15, 1951, Field Enterprises, Inc., 35 East 

Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., books; $15 30, 

March 8, 1951, Graham Letter Service, 305 

North Oak Street, Falls Church, Va., supplies 

and mimeographing; $80, March 5, 1951, J. T. 

Sanders, 744 Jackson Drive, Washington, 

D. C., travel expense for Chicago speech; 

$29.50, February 15-March 5, 1951, Truman 

Ward, Washington, D. C., mimeographing; 

$237.€0, March 5, 1951, Hotel Congressional, 

300 New Jersey Avenue, Washington, D. C., 

office rent and telephone, etc.; $3,547.84. This 

total is larger than that of item No. 11 due 
to refunds to us of various travel expenses 
by other library associations. 

A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. See ex- 
hibit 1, attached to first quarter report, 
1950. 

B. None. See exhibit 1, attached to first 
quarter 1950 report. 

C. (1) Unlimited. (2) The general legis- 
lative interests of the American Life Con- 
vention include all prospective legislation 
which will or may affect the life tnsurance 
industry. (3) None. (4) The American Life 
Convention is a multipurpose organization 
which does not receive any funds which are 
to be expended solely for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation. Any such expenditures 
which may be made will be paid from the 


(7) $70,- 


$325; (7) $1,475; (9) 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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general funds raised by dues and assess- 
ments. There is no specific allocation of 
funds within the budget of the American 
Life Convention for Federal legislation. At 
the end of each quarter an estimate and re- 
port will be made showing the amount re- 
ceived from member companies which might 
be deemed to come within the meaning of 
the act. 

D. (1) $3,549.99; (7) $3,549.99; (9) $3,549.- 





99; (13) No 
E. (2) $2,786; (5) $443.78; (6) $39.09; (7) 
$281.12; (9) $3,549.99; (11) $3,549.99; (16) 


$2,500, January 1 to March 31, 1951, R. L. 
Hogg, salary; $286, January 1 to March 31, 
1951, Emma E. French, salary; $416.66, Jan- 
uary 1 to March 31, 1951, Randall H. Hagner 

& Co., Inc., rent; $39.09, January 1 to March 

31, 1951, telephone and teletype; $27.12, Jan- 

uary 1 to March 31, 1951, supplies and mis- 

cellaneous office expenses; $281.12, January 

1 to March 31, 1951, R. L. Hogg, travel, hotel, 

meals, taxi, tips and miscellaneous. Total, 

$3,549.99. 

A. American Marine Hull Insurance Syndi- 
cate, 99 John Street, New York, N. Y., 
an association of companies transacting 
the business of insuring vessels against 
loss. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. Counsel keep us ad- 
vised of Federal legislative developments as 
they may arise. (2) Legislation which af- 
fects the business of hull insurance. (a) 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. None. 

E. (2) $3,750; (7) $1,007.78; (9) $4,757.78; 
(11) $4,757.78; (16) $4,757.78, November 22, 
1950, Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John St., New York 38, N. Y. Counsel fee for 
services, together with their disbursements, 
A. American Medical Association, a corpora- 

tion, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Whitaker & Baxter, Joseph S. 
Lawrence, Frank E. Wilson, C. Maxwell. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) The general legis- 
lative interest of the American Medical As- 
sociation is to advance the science and art 
of medicine. The specific legislative interest 
of the American Medical Association at the 
present time is shown on pages 3, 4, and 5 
of this report.’ (3) Informational bulletins, 
6,500 copies, irregular intervals, Washington 
Office of the American Medical Association. 

D. (1) $225,000; (6) $225,000; (8) $225,- 
000; (13) no. 

E. (1) $100,000; (2) $25,667.06; (5) $8,513.- 
15; (6) $915.45; (7) $1,173.95; (8) $8,903.13; 
(9) $145,172.74; (11) $145,172.74. 





A. American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, 515 Cocper Building, Denver, Colo. 
(Name changed in January from Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association.) 

B. [Blank.] 

C. Proposed legislation supported or op- 
posed: Price controls, rationing, selective- 
service draft; public-lands legislation, in- 
come tax, sanitary regulations. 

D. (1) $46,773.07; (7) $46,773.07; (9) $46,- 
773.07. 

E. (2) 
(8) $118.90; 


(6) $90.08; (7) 
$7,692.65; (11) 


$1,033.67; 
$7,692.65. 


$6,450; 
(9) 





A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., Two 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Profes- 
sional organization of graduate regist- 
ered nurses in the United States of 
America. 

B. [Blank.] 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuous, 
(2) The general legislative interests of the 
American Nurses’ Association include meas- 
ures which relate to nurses, nursing, er 
health. Special bills in which the American 





2Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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interested for 
1951) are 
910, financial assistance to nursing educa- 
tion S. 337 and its companion H. R. 2707, 
provision for a 5-year emergency program 
of grants for education in the fields of medi- 
cine, dentistry, nursing, dental h ene, pub- 
lic health, hospital administration, and 
osteopaths; H. R. 911 and its companion S. 
661, to commission men nurses in the armed 
services; H. R. 516, Cadet Nurse Corps. (3) 
The American Journal of Nursing is the offi- 
cial publication of the American Nurses’ As- 
sociation. It is a monthly publication; cir- 
culation 121,934 paid copies. It is printed 
by the Cuneo Eastern Press, Inc., North 
Philadelphia, Pa 


this 
H. R. 


Association is 


Nurses’ 
quarter (January to April 





D. (1) $281,605.50; (7) $281,605.50; (9) 
$281,605.50; (13) No 

E. (2) $1,018.47; (3) None; (4) None; (5) 
$128.68; (6) $50.55; (7) $1,392.54; (8) 
$244.40; (9) $2,834.64: (11) $2,834.64; (16) 


$1,018.47, 15th and last business day of each 
month beginning January 31, 1950, Miss 
Julia Thompson, 4200 Forty-sixth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., salary; $111, February 
7, $31, March 1, $40, March 28, $40, Arnold 
Welles, Kass Building, 711 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., Rent; $10.50, March 
8, Elizabeth K. Porter, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio, telephone; $31.33, 
March 21, Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., 723 Thirteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., telephone; $244.40, February 26, Com- 
mercial Office Furniture Co., 915 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., office equipment. 
Travel: $5.25, January 8, $20.30, February 
13, E. M. Beattie, 1720 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; $16, January 10, $18, March 21, 
Agnes Ohlson, room 145, State Office Build- 
ing, Hartford, Conn.; $38.45, March 19, Ella 
Best, 2 Park Avenue, New York City; $16.31, 
January 18, Agnes Gelinas, 303 East Twen- 
tieth Street, New York 3, N. Y.; $68.63, Janu- 
ary 18, $218.54, February 5, $50.52, March 21, 
Alma E. Gault, Meharry Medical College, 
Nashville, Tenn.; $20.41, January 18, $20.30, 
February 14, $15.81, January 31, $53.80, March 
20, $39.96, March 28, $18.82, March 6, Eugenia 
K. Spalding, 8 Lockwood Avenue, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; $105.99, January 30, $15.41, February 
20, American Airlines, 910 South Boston Ave- 
nue, Tulsa 3, Okla.; $83.74, January 9, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., New York, N. Y.; 
$24, January 11, $61.46, February 6, $84.90, 
February 21, $26.41, March 15, $27.26, March 
20, Lelia I. Given, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y.; $45.77, January 13, Elizabeth K, 
Porter, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; $10.88, February 16, Florence M. 
Clarke, 515 East Twenty-fourth Street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; $20.83, February 19, Margaret 
B. Howell, 450 House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; $100, February 12, $97.73, Feb- 
ruary 16, Julia Thompson, 4200 Forty-sixth 


Street, NW., Washington, D. C.; $38.80, 

March 21, William Hartnett, Veterans’ Ad- 

ministration Hospital, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 

A. The American Optometric Association, 
Inc., development fund, care of Dr. 


Samuel L. Brown, 111 East North Street, 
Fostoria, Ohio. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Continuing interest in legislation 
in the health field affecting the profession 
of optometry. (2) S. 106, bill to amend the 
D. C. optometry law; S. 337, bill to amend 
the Public Health Service Act and Vocational 
Education Act of 1946; S. 1, bill to provide 
for universal military training service, and 
H. R. 2811, bill to provide for universal mili- 
tary training service; H. R. 146, bill to im- 
prove health services; H. R. 2707, bill to pro- 
vide for Federal grants in aid for health; all 
bills pertaining to health and visual care. 
(3) None. 

D. (13) No. 
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E. (2) #3,650; (6) $97.85: (7) $%73.78 ?) 
$3,821.63; (11) $3,821.63; (16) $3,747.85, Wil- 
iam P. MoeacCracken, Jr., National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C., March 21, 1951, 
professional services and office expense; 
$73.78, Harold Kohn, 19 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y., March 30, 1951, ex- 


] enses trip to Washington re S. 106 February 
27 and 28, 1951; total, $3,821.63 





A. American Osteopathic Association, 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill.; Law 
L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., Wa 
ton, D. C. 


B. {| Blank.| 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Bills affecting the 
public health; such as S. 1 and H. R. 1752, 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
extending duration and period of service 


under Doctor Draft Act (3) Osteopathic 
testimony on S. 1 and H. R. 1752, Universal 
Military Training and Service Act; about 
2,000 copies; during February and March; 


Batt-Bates, 
Printer 


Kirby Lithograph, and Public 


D. (1) $587.80; (4) $293.90; (6) $881.70; 
(8) $881.70; (13) no 
E. (2) $375; (4) $239.01; (5) $262.05; (6) 
$5.64; (9) $881.70; (11) $881.70. 
A. American Paper and Pulp Association, 122 
East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y., unincorporated trade association; 
Earl W. Tinker, Fred W. Morrell. 
B. None 
C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely (2) Legislative interest are 


those affecting the paper and pulp industry, 
its operations, properties, and practices 
Present interest H. R. 1612. (3) None 

D. (1) $350; (6) $350; (8) $350; (13) no 

E. (2) $300; (6) $50; (9) $350; (11) $350; 
(15) March 31, 1951, E. W. Tinker, 122 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, salary, 
March 31, 1951, F. W. Morrell, 711 Fourteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., salary, $225. 


A. American Parents Committee, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C.; 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. | Blank.} 
C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) National school 
health services bill, H. R. 3942; public school 


construction bill, H. R. 5718; National child 
research bill, S. 904, H. R. 4465; Federal aid’ 
for medical education; local public health 
units, H. R. 5865. Physically handicapped 


children’s education bill, S. 3102, H. R. 7396: 
school-lunch appropriation; Children’s Bu- 
reau appropriation; cabinet status tor the 
Federal Security Agency; Federal aid to day 
care centers in defense areas; Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary school (3) 
Washington Report on Legislation Affecting 
Children, 500 mimeographed monthly by 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., Bergenfield, N. J 

D. (2) $7,402; (4) $44.50; (7) $7,446.50; 
(9) $7,446.50 

E. (2) $3,862.03; 


(4) $1,455.71; (5) $356.22; 





(6) $112.17; (8) $327.58; (9) $6,113.71 (10) 
[Blank]; (11) $6,113.71; (16) $52.50, January 
2, 1951, Paul Unger, 132 Third Street SE., 


Washington, D. C., rent; $300, January 3, 1951, 
Social Legislation Information Service, Inc., 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., A. B. Dick mimeograph machine; $1 
January 9, 1951, United Booth Equipment, 
Inc., 1422 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
conference; $98.94, January 15, 1951, Conti- 
nental Envelope Co., 20 West Twenty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y., envelope; $59.16 
January 15, 1951, Cffset 


7 to 


University Photo 
Co., 601 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York, 
N. Y., letterheads; $262.01, January 15, 1951, 
Kathleen Fahy, 141 North Carolina Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C., salary; $93.54, Janu- 
ary 15, 1951, Edith Stottlemire, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C., salary; $145.86, 
January 15, 1951, Ann Barley, 132 Third 
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Street SE., Washington, D. C., salary; $75.73, 
January 12, 1951, the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., 723 Thirteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., telephone; $91.95, January 

12, 1951, Kathleen Fahy, 132 Third Street 

SE., Washiugton, D. C., miscellaneous expen- 

ses; $281.88, January 24, 1951, Parents’ Insti- 

tute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, 

N. Y., printing; €873.83, January 25, 1951, Par- 

ents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 

New York, N. Y., expenses remit Baby Week; 

$219.50, January 25, 1951, Collector of Inter- 

nal Revenue, 110 East Forty-fifth Street, 

New York, N. Y., withholding tax; $145.86, 

January 30, 1951, Ann Barley, 132 Third 

Street SE, Washington, D. C., salary; $110.66, 

January 31, 1951, Edith Stottlemire, 132 Third 

Street SE., Washington, D . C., salary; $329.70, 

January 31, 1951, Kathleen Fahy, 141 North 

Carolina Avenue SE., Washington, D. C., sal- 

ary; $31.25, February 5, 1951, University Photo 

Offset Co., 601 West Twenty-sixth Street, New 

York, N. Y., letterheads; $52.50, February 5, 

1951, Paul Unger, 132 Third Street SE., Wash- 

ington, D. C., rent; $181.13, February 5, 1901, 

Chase National Bank, New York, N. Y., pay- 

roll taxes; $96.03, February 6, 1951, Kathleen 

Pahy, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, 

D. C., miscellaneous expenses; $295.85, Feb- 

ruary 15, 1951, Kathleen Fahy, 141 North 

Carolina Avenue SE. Washington, D. C., 

salary; $102.10, February 15, 1951, Edith 

Stottlemire, 132 Third Street SE., Washing- 

ton, D. C., salary; $145.86, February 15, 1951, 

Ann Barley, 132 Third Street SE., Washing- 

ton, D. C., salary; $36.44, February 26, 1951, 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 723 

Thirteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 

telephone; $295.85, February 7, 1951, Kath- 

leen Fahy, 141 North Carolina Avenue SE., 

Washington, D. C., salary; $102.10, February 

27, 1951, Edith Stottlemire, 132 Third Street 

SE., Washington, D. C., salary; $145.86, Feb- 

ruary 27, 1951, Ann Barley, 132 Third Street 

SE., Washington, D. C., salary; $52.50, March 

5, 1951, Paul Unger, 132 Third Street SE., 

Washington, D. C., rent; $145.86, March 14, 

1951, Ann Barley, 132 Third Street SE., Wash- 

ington, D. C., salary; $102.10, March 14, 1951, 

Edith Stottlemire, 132 Third Street SE., 

Washington, D. C., salary; $295.85, March 14, 

1951, Kathleen Fahy, 141 North Carolina Ave- 

nue SE., Washington, D. C., salary; $181.13, 

March 14, 1951, Chase National Bank, New 

York City, payroll taxes; $127.60, March 14, 

1951, Kathleen Fahy, 132 Third Street SE., 

Washington, D. C., miscellaneous expenses; 

$145.86, March 29, 1951, Ann Barley, 132 Third 

Street SE., Washington, D. C., salary; $102.10, 

March 29, 1951, Edith Stottlemire, 132 Third 

Street SE., Washington, D. C., salary; $295.85, 

March 29, 1951, Kathleen Fahy, 141 North 

Carolina Avenue SE., Washington, D. C., 

salary; $26.79, miscellaneous items under $10; 

total, $6,113.71. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y., national 
trade organization. 

B. None. 

C. Indefinitely. Legislation affecting the 
petroleum industry. None. See also answer 
to item E-16.2 

D. (See attached explanatory statement.)?* 
(1) $39,514; (4) $64; (7) $39,578; (9) $39,578; 
(13) yes; (14)? 

E. (See attached explanatory statement.)? 
(2) $5,650; (4) $193; (5) $3,500; (6) $421; 
(6a) $1,493. Expenses reimbursement of em- 
ployees registered under act; (7) $443; (9) 
$11,700; (11) $11,700; (16). 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y., 
unincorporated trade association, H. E. 
Brinckerhoff, 

B. None. 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
during existence of the association. (2) Leg- 
islative interests include all measures pecu- 
liarly affecting the pulpwood industry, its 
practices or properties. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. None. 

A. American Retail Federation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., retail trade 
association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Registrant is 
generally interested in all legislation and 
legislative proposals affecting the retail in- 
dustry, including the industry’s relations 
with the Federal Government, with its sup- 
pliers, with its employees and with its cus- 
tomers. Specifically at this time: Taxation— 
general revisions (no specific bills), excess 
profits taxation; Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations—general principles; postal 
rates—proposals for postal rate increases; 
socia) security—social security amendments, 
health imsurance, temporary disability in- 
surance, unemployment compensation; la- 
bor—Pair Labor Standards Act (29 U. 8. Code, 
201-219), National Labor Relations Act (49 
Stat. 449), Fair Employment Practices Act 
bills; trade practices, consumer protection, 
labeling—cotton labeling, fiber labeling, fur 
labeling bill, S. 508, flammable fabrics, Wool 
Labeling Act (15, U. S. Code, 68 et seq.); eco- 
nomic controls—Defense Production Act of 
1950, Public Law 774, proposals to amend 
Displaced Persons Act; defense legislation, 
generally. (3) None. 

D. (1) $66,071.14; (6) $66,071.14; (8) $66,- 
071.14; (13) Yes; (14) B. Altman & Co., New 
York, N. Y., $625; Associated Dry Goods Corp. 
of New York, New York, N. Y., $3,150; Bul- 
lock’'s, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., $1,347.27; 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
$1,300; Gimbel Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y., 
$2,475; the Hecht Co., Washington, D. C., 
$1,000; the Kroger Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$5,000; Lit Bros., Philadelphia, Pa., $650; Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill., $1,800; May 
Department Stores Co., St. Louis, Mo., $7,- 
211.34; Melville Shoe Corp., New York, N. Y., 
$2,013; National Department Stores Corp., 
New York, N. Y., $534.29; J. C. Penney Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., $5,000; Safeway Stores, 
Oakland, Calif., $10,000; Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, IIl., $10,000; Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, 
Tll., $2,500; Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $1,500; Western Auto Supply Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; $815.67; F. W. Woolworth 
Co., New York, N. ¥., $2,500; total, $59,421.57. 

E. (1) $17,125; (2) Rowland Jones, Jr., pres- 
ident, $2,000; Paul M. Hawkins, $3,375; (only 
a small portion of this amount is for legisla- 
tive activities. See personal report.) Pres- 
ton B. Bergin, $625; James C. Lucas, $500; 
Arthur Sturgis, Jr., $500; total, $7,000; (6) 
$226.22; (7) Rowland Jones, Jr., president, 
$183.67; Preston B. Bergin, $7.30; Paul M. 
Hawkins, $26.5; Arthur Sturgis, Jr., $9; total, 
$226.22; (8) $17,351.22; (10) $17,351.22. 

A. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. None. 

Cc. (1) Continuous. (2) See legislative 
program attached (not supplied Clerk); (3) 
(a) See legislative program attached (not 
supplied Clerk); (b) 1,000; (c) January 23, 
1951; (d) Wilson-Epes Printing Co. 

D. (1) $1,848.75; (7) $1,848.75; (9) 
$1,848.75; (13) no. 

E. (2) $250; (4) $250.92; (5) $796; (6) $91; 
(7) $460.83; (9) $1,848.75; (11) $1,848.75; 
(16) $48.79, January 2, J. M. Hood, reimburse- 
ment, personal expenses. Total $487.90; 10 
percent of which is estimated to be in fur- 
therance of legislative program. $375, Janu- 
ary 8, Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, $500 for congressional 
bills and resolutions, $375 of which is esti- 
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mated to be in furtherance of legislative 
program. $250.92, January 23, Wilson-Epes 
Printing Co., for printing 1,000 copies of 
legislative program (copy attached) (not 
supplied Clerk), 100 percent of which is 
estimated to be in furtherance of legislative 
activities. $59.85, February 1, J. M. Hood, 
reimbursement personal expenses. Total, 
$598.47, 10 percent of which is estimated to 
be in furtherance of legislative program. 
$67.50, February 19, Tiny Meeker, Worthing- 
ton Drive, Washington, D. C., for entertain- 
ment at board of directors dinner, Lee House, 
February 13, 1951, $270, 25 percent of which 
is estimated to be in furtherance of legisla- 
tive program. $249.41, March 1, Lee House, 
board of directors dinner, February 13, 1951, 
$997.66, 25 percent of which is estimated to 
be in furtherance of legislative program. 
$35.28, March 1, J. M. Hood, reimbursement 
personal expenses. Total $352.80, 10 percent 
of which is estimated to be in furtherance 
of legislative program. $250, first quarter, 
J. M. Hood, 5 percent of salary ($5,000) paid 
during quarter estimated proportion of time 
devoted to furtherance of legislation. 
$421, first quarter, estimated portion of rent, 
supplies, utilities, for first quarter, 1951, 
applicable to furtherance of legislation. 
$91, first quarter, estimated portion of tele- 
phone and telegraph for first quarter, 1951, 
applicable to furtherance of legislation. 
Total, $1,848.75. 
A. The American Tariff League, Inc., 19 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
N. Y¥., membership organization with 
research and education program. 

C. (1) Legislative interests at any one 
time depend upon legislation introduced or 
general hearings held on tariff or related 
subjects. Hence, such interests are contin- 
uing in general. (2) H. R. 1612 and H. R. 
1535 were the two specific bills in which the 
league had an interest during the first quar- 
ter. Hearings were held on H. R. 1612 in 
the House and Senate committees and the 
league testified at both. (3) To the best of 
our belief, attempting to interpret the 
meaning of the words “issued or caused to 
be issued in connection with legislative in- 
terests,” the league has issued the follow- 
ing: (a) Improving Our Tariff Program; 
(b) 7,000; (c) February 1951; (d) J. A. Want 
Organization. 

D. (1) $14,450; (6) $561.50 (of this 
amount $231.82 represents repaid pro rata 
share of luncheon expenses of board mem- 
bers); (7) $15,011.50. 

E. (2) $8,922.57; (4) $1,461.53; (5) $81,- 
183.80; (6) $218.57; (7) $634.47; (8) $871.38; 
(9) $13,292.32; (16) $41.40, January 15, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co., New York, N. Y., 
workmen’s compensation insurance policy; 
$12.45, March 29, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., Lynbrook, N. Y., league portion, disabil- 
ity insurance; $20, January 15, American 
Trade Association Executives, Washington, 
D. C., secretary’s annual dues; $52, January 
15, February 7, March 22, Congressional 
Quarterly, Washington, D. C., news service; 
$773.38, January 15, February 7, March 22, 
Chas. F. Noyes Co., 40 Wall Street, New York 
City, rent and electricity; $201.95, January 
15, February 7, March 22, New York Tele- 
phone Co., post-office box O, New York City, 
telephone service; $15.30, January 16, Febru- 
ary 21, March 22, Rose Towel Supply Co., 180 
Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., towel serv- 
ice; $39.88, January 15, February 7, March 
22, Frederick Jahnel, 144 East Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York City, art work on charts; 
$1,605.47, January 15, January 29, Febru- 
ary 27, March 29, John Lee Coulter, Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C., retainer 
at $500 per month and expenses; $45.90, Jan- 
uary 15, Aetna Printing Co., 64 Reade Street, 
New York City, stationery; $206.12, Janu- 
ary 15, February 7, March 22, Graham Sta- 
tionery Co., 26 West Forty-fourth Street, 
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New York City, stationery and supplies; 
$1683, January 15, February 7, March 22, 
Great Bear Spring Co., 315 Fouth Avenue, 
New York City, water service; $16.62, Febru- 
ary 21, March 22, Western Union, 60 Hudson 
Street, New York City, telegraph service; 
$270.43, January 15, January 24, February 21, 
the Biltmore, Madison Avenue and Forty- 
third Street, New York City, luncheon meet- 
ing, board of managers; $1,421.65, January 
15, February 21, March 22, J. A. Want Or- 
ganization, 122 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
printing and distributing literature; $109.74, 
January 29, February 27, March 29, Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co., Madison Avenue, 
New York City, deposit of league social- 
security tax; $22.18, January 24, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., service on 
postage meter; $30.19, February 7, March 22, 
H. C. Anderson Mimeograph Corp., 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, service contract and 
repairs; $215.76, March 29, New York State 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, Albany, 
N. Y., unemployment insurance; $50, Janu- 
ary 15, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., deposit to account; $17.23, 
February 27, February 21, Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp., New York City, stencil 
plates; $144.42, January 15, February 7, 
March 22, the Shoreham, Washington, D. C., 
hotel accommodations; $16.89, January 165, 
February 7, March 22, Bell Messenger Serv- 
ice, New York City; $20, February 7, Daily 
News Record, New York City, subscription; 
$39.78, March 22, Crystal Copy Corp., New 
York City, stencil coupons; $61.20, March 
22, Clark & Gibby, New York City, furniture; 
$672.10, weekly, Arlene D. Weeks, salary; 
$715, weekly, Dorothy M. Malkmus, salary; 
$1,375, semimonthly, Andrew Marandon, 
salary, $1,430, semimonthly, Ernestine Bohn, 
salary; $3,125, monthly, Richard H. An- 
thony, salary; total, $12,783.87. 








A. American Trucking Associations, Inc.,' 
1424 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (national trade association of the 
trucking industry). 

B. None. 

C. Legislative interests are continuing in 
nature. General legislative interests of 
American Trucking Association, Inc., include 
all bills, resolutions, and investigations af- 
fecting the trucking industry. Particular 
bills and resolutions in which we are cur- 
rently interested are typified by the attached 
list marked “Exhibit A,” pages 4, 5, 6, and 
72 See exhibit B, pages 8 and 92 

D. (1) $9,919.12; (7) $9,919.12; (8) $28,- 
553.22; (9) $38,472.34; (13) Yes; see page 32 

E. (2) Page 10, $5,433.20; (4) page 11,7 
$484.58; (6) $106.13; (7) page 12,7 $475.55; 
(9) $6,499.46; (10) $20,986.17; (11) $27,- 
485.63; (16) see pages 10, 11, and 124 
A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 

ference, 424 Bowen Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. None. To gather, compile, and dissemi- 
nate data relating to imports and interna- 
tional trade; to promote legislation that will 
enhance and protect employment in do- 
mestic industry by preventing unfair wage 
competition from abroad, and to oppose 
legislation that will have the opposite effect. 


C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) H. R. 1612. 
General legislation—tariffs and foreign 
trade. (3) No publication or printing this 


quarter. (See National Labor-Management 
Council's first-quarter report.) 

D. (1) $4,140; (7) $4,140; (9) $4,140; (13) 
Yes; (14) $240, American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association, 507 East Spring 
Street, Appleton, Wis.; $600, Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association, 12 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; $600, National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, Box 752, 





2Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
* Filed for four.h quarter, 1950. 
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Fast Liverpool, Ohio; $600, American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union, 200 Rainie Building, 
Toledo, Ohio; $300, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders, 300 AFL Building, 
Washington, D. C.; $300, Atlantic Fisher- 
men’s Union, 206 Essex Street, Boston, Mass.; 
$300; International Photo-Engravers’ Union, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; $300, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers, Painters’ and Decorators’ 
Building, Lafayette, Ind.; $300, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, 1003 K 
Street, Washington, D. C.; $300, United Hat- 
ters, Cap and Millinery Workers, Interna- 
tional Union, 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; $300, Window Glass Cutters’ League, 
1078, South High Street, Columbus, Ohio.; 
total, $4,140. 

E. (2) $3,975; (5) $135; (6) $49.60; (7) 
$63.60 (DUCB and Employer’s FICA tax— 
$3.98, $59.62); (8) $64.40; (9) $4,287.60; (11) 
$4,287.60; (15) $4,287.60; (16) $45, January 
1, O. R. Strackbein, special (NLMC), 424 
Bowen Building, Washington 5, D. C., Janu- 
ary office rent; reimbursement AWEPC's 
rental share his check No. 174; $3, January 
5, Superintendent Documents, Government 
Printing Office, subscription, Foreign Trade 
Statistics No. 110; $18.97, January 18, Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., telephone bill; $45, February 
2, O. R. Strackbein, special (NLMC), Febru- 
ary office rent; reimbursement AWEPC’s rent- 
al share, his check No. 194, to Bowen Build- 
ing, $31.80, February 7, O. R. Strackbein, 
expenses out of pocket, January 1951; taxies, 
stamps, notaries, office supplies, etc.; $15.67, 
February 19, Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Washington, D. C., telephone bill; 
$45, March 1, O. R. Strackbein, special 
(NLMC), March office rent; reimbursement 
AWEPC's rental share, his check No. 205 to 
Bowen Building; $15.75, March 5, O. R. 
Strackbein, expenses out-of-pocket, Febru- 
ary, Taxis, stamps, lunches, newspapers, 
miscellaneous; $14.96, March 21, Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., Washington, 
D. C., Telephone bill; $13.85, April 2, O. R. 
Strackbein, expenses out-of-pocket, March, 
lunches, taxis, newspapers, etc.; $3.98, April 
2, DUCB, taxes on salaries first- quarter; 
$252.98, expenses; $2,360.01, O. R. Strack- 
bein, net salary, first quarter 1951; $815.36, 
Lena Strackbein, net salary, first quarter 
1951; $859.25, the Riggs National Bank, with- 
held taxes; taxes withheld, plus employer's 
and employees’ FICA taxes, first quarter, 
1951; $4,287.60, total expenses, first quarter 
1951. 





A. Paul A. Amundsen, secretary-treasurer, 
the American Association of Port Au- 
thorities, 912 Eleventh Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The American Association of Port Au- 
thorities, 912 Eleventh Street, Washington, 
D. C. Nature of business, development of 
State and municipal ports of United States. 

C. (1) Continuous. (2) Legislation in- 
volving submerged lands, shipping, Panama 
Canal tolls, foreign trade zones, river and 
harbor developments, etc. (3) None. 

D. (5) $900; (7) $900; (9) $900; (13) No. 
A. All railroads operating in Texas: Angelina 

& Neches River Railroac' Co., Keltys, Tex.; 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad Co., 
Houston, Tex.; the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., Galveston, Tex.; the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way Co., Kansas City, Mo.; International- 
Great Northern Railroad, Houston, Tex.; 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas of Texas, Dallas, 
Tex.; New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
way Co., Houston, Tex.; Panhandle & 
Santa Fe Railway Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 
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Paris & Mt. Pleasant Railroad Co., Paris, 
Tex.; Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway 
Co., Quanah, Tex.; Roscoe, Snyder & 
Pacific Railway Co., Abilene, Tex.: St 
Louis, San Francisco & Texas Railway 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; St. Louis, South- 
western Railway Co. of Texas, St. Loui: 
Mo.; Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco 
Calif.; Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Texas South-Eastern 
Railroad Co., Diboll, Tex.; the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Co., Dallas, Tex.; the 
Texas Mexican Railway Co., Laredo, Tex.; 








the Union Terminal Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
the Wichita Valley Railway C Fort 
Worth, Tex. Walter F. Woodul, attorney 


at law, Chronicle Building, Houston, Tex 
B. None. 





C. (1) Through year 1952. (2) Generally, 
lecislation effecting Texas railroads. Spocifi- 
cally St. Lawrence seaway, House Joint Reso- 
lution 2 and Senate Joint Resolution 27 
opposed. H. R. 505 and H. R. 506, separation 
of subsidy from air-mail pay—f: S. 719, 


clarifying Robinson-Patman Act—for. H.R. 

$282, appropriation bill, Post Office, for clari- 

fying amendment with reference to un- 
limited powers of Postmaster General as to 
mail movements—for. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $3,916.66; (7) $1,312.96; (9) $5,229.62; 
(11) $5,229.62; (15) the reporting concerns, 
each a Texas railroad, paid to Walter P, 
Woodul, Chronicle Building, Houston, Tex., 
during the preceding quarter the sum shown 
opposite its name, covering its proportion of 
his salary and out-of-pocket expenses for the 
months of December 1950 and January and 
February 1951, less deductions for railroad re- 
tirement, all as shown in the following item- 
ized statement: Angelina & Neches River 
Railroad Co., Keltys, Tex., $10.89; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., $227.23; Fort Worth & Denver 
City Railway Co., Fort Worth, Tex., $294.97; 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co., Gal- 
veston, Tex., $629.51; Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co., Kansas City, Mo., $32.26; Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas Railway Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., $66.61; Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
Co. Of Texas, Dallas, Tex., $441.03; Interna- 
tional-Great Northern Railroad Co., Houston, 
Tex., $357.86: New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railway Co., Houston, Tex., $451.07; Panhan- 
die & Santa Fe Railway Co., Amarillo, Tex., 
$595.50: Paris & Mt. Pleasant Railroad Co., 
Paris, Tex., $16.83; Quanah, Acme & Pa- 
cific Railway Co., Quanah, Tex., $39.38; Ros- 
coe, Snyder & Pacific Railway Co., Abilene, 
Tex., $6.97; St. Louis, San francisco & Texas 
Railway Co., Fort Worth, Tex., $52.23; St 
Louis, Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas, St. 
Louis, Mo.; $199.71; Southern Pacific Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., $8.48; Texas & New Orleans 
Railroad Co., Houston, Tex., $1,186.10; Texas 
South-Eastern Ratlroad Co., Diboill, Tex., 
#683; Texas & Pacific Railway Co., Dallas, 
Tex., $390.21; Texas Mexican Railway Co., 
Laredo, Tex., $52.91; Union Terminal Co., 
Dallas, Tex., $5.70: Wichita Falls & Southern 
Railroad Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., $16.70; 
Wichita Valley Railway Co., Fort Worth, Tex 
$76.68; total, $5,165.66. 

A. Richard H. Anthony, secretary. The Amer- 
ican Tariff League, Inc., 19 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. The American Tariff League, Inc., 19 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y 

C. (1) Legislative interests at any one time 
depend upon legislation introduced or gen- 
eral hearings held on tariff or related sub- 
ject Hence, such interests are continuing 
in general. (2) H. R. 1612 and H. R. 1535 
were the two specific bills in which the 
League had an interest during the first quar- 
ter. Hearings were held on H. R. 1612 in the 
House and Senate committees and the 
League testified at both. (3) Do not issue 
publications personally. 
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D. (5) $3,125; (7) $3,125; (9) $3,125. 

E. (7) $388.01; (reimbursed); (9) $388.- 
01; (11) $388.01. 

A. Hector M. Aring, 826 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Washington repre- 
sentative. 

B. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East Fortieth 

“Street, New York, N. Y.; construction ma- 
terials. 

C. (1) During present session of Congress. 
(2) Tax legislation, labor legislation, amend- 
ments to the Clayton Act, Merchant Marine 
legislation, price basing point legislation. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $833.33; (6) $958; (7) $1,791.33; (9) 
$1,791.33. (See original registration state- 
ment for complete explanation. No other 
contributions received.) 

E. (8) $958; (9) $958; (11) $958. 

A. W. C. Arnold, 200 Colman Building, 
Seattle, Wash., managing director, Alas- 
ka Salmon Industry, Inc. (see report of 
June 21, 1950). 

B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 200 Col- 
man Building, Seattle 4, Wash. (See re- 
port of June 21, 1950). 

C. (1) (See report of June 21, 1950). Leg- 
islative interest during the quarter just 
ended was in connection with S. 50, a bill 
to admit Alaska as a State of the Union; no 
publications were issued in connection 
therewith. Legislative interest will continue 
as long as the legislation is pending. 

D. (5) $1,952.30; (7) $1,952.30; (9) $1,952.- 
30; (13) None. 

E. (7) $1,952.30; (9) 
952.30; (15) $1,952.30. 
A. The Associated General Contractors of 

America, Inc., Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) This association is continuously in- 
terested in all types of legislation affecting 
the construction industry. No funds are 
received or expended solely for the purpose of 
attempting to influence legislation. (2) The 
association does not believe that its activi- 
ties fall within the provisions of the Lobby- 
ing Act. (See detailed statement of activi- 
ties set forth in letter filed under date of 
January 3, 1947, and letter filed under date 
of February 24, 1949, both incorporated 
herein by reference.) The association fol- 
lows closely developments in the legislative 
field (including appearance before congres- 
sional committees) for the purpose of re- 
porting the facts fully to its membership at 
frequent intervals. Mr. Burt L. Knowles of 
the association is assigned to follow legisla- 
tive developments while Congress is in ses- 
sion, and it is estimated that possibly two- 
thirds of his time is devoted to this assign- 
ment. During the first quarter of 1951 it is 
estimated that $1,350 might be apportioned 
to this particular activity. It is estimated 
that expenses, other than Mr. Knowles’ sal- 
ary, based on the time of the staff employees 
required for the analysis and dissemination 
of the many types of legislation, existing 
or proposed, on behalf of the membership 
in the first quarter would approximate 
$4,000. (3) A bulletin is sent to the mem- 
bership by the association at intervals, set- 
ting forth pertinent developments in the 
construction field. This deals with all 
phases of its activities, including legislative 
reference. 

D. See answer to C. 

E. See answer to C. 

A. Associated Third Class Mail Users,‘ 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
The purpose of the association is to 
foster more efficient use of third-class 
mail by those enterprises employing the 
use of it. 


$1,952.30; (11) $1,- 
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B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1010 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., 
trade association. 

C. (1) Continuing interest. (2) All legis- 
lation relating to postal laws and regulations. 
(3) At appropriate times bulletins are issued 
to members, reporting on status of the afore- 
mentioned legislation. 

D. (1) $230; (7) $230; (8) $18,000.14; (9) 
$18,830.44; (13) yes; (14) amount, name, 
and address of contributor (period from 
January 1 through September 30, 1950: $500, 
the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 350 South 
Cermak Street, Chicago, I11.; $500, Guarantee 
Reserve Life Insurance Co. of Hammond, 
Hammond, Ind.; $500, Modern Handcraft, 
Inc., 2401 Burlington, Kansas City, Mo.; 
$1,000, R. L. Polk & Co., 431 Howard Street, 
Detroit, Mich.; $500, Postal Life & Casualty 
Insurance Co., 4727 Wyandotte Street, Kansas 
City, Mo.; $550, White Industries, Inc., 16 
Union Avenue, Westfield, Mass.; total, 
$3,550. 

E. (2) $5,203.25; (4) $338.39; (5) $102.65; 
(6) $39.74; (7) $197.68; (8) $229.44; (9) 
$6,109.15; (10) $13,135.06; (11) $19,244.21; 
(16) Amount, date or dates, name, and ad- 
dress of recipient, and purpose: $80, August 
15, September 15, H. L. Rust Co., 1501 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
office rent; $25, August 15, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., subscrip- 
tion to CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD; $2,949.02, 
July 14, August 15, September 15, Posner, 
Berge, Fox & Arent, Ring Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., professional fees and expenses; 
$229.08, July 14, August 15, September 15, 
Batt, Bates & Co., 1407 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., duplicating work; $650, July 14, 
July 31, August 15, August 31, September 15, 
Ruth L. Hoeffler, 3707 Forty-third Avenue, 
Brentwood, Md., clerical salary; $130, Septem- 
ber 29, Gladys W. Johnson, Denrike Building, 
Washington, D. C., clerical salary; $1,674.68, 
July 14, July 31, August 15, August 31, Sep- 
tember 15, September 29, Scott G. Rigby, 
1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., 
salary and expenses; $39.74, July 31, August 
31, September 29, Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephonpe Co., Washington, D. C., telephone 
service; $17.20, July 31, Charles C. Schwab, 
1344 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., insurance; total, $5,794.72. 

A. Associated Third Class Mail Users,’ 1018 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. The 
purpose of the association is to foster 
more efficient use of third-class mail by 
those enterprises employing the use of it. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1018 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C.; trade 
association. 

Cc. (1) Continuing interest. (2) All legis- 
lation relating to postal laws and regulations, 
(3) At appropriate times bulletins are issued 
to members, reporting on status of the afore- 
mentioned legislation. 

D. (1) $925; (7) $925; (8) $18,830.44; (9) 
$19 755.44; (13) yes; (14) $500, the Reuben H, 
Donnelley Corp., 350 South Cermak Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; $500, Guarantee Reserve Life 
Insurance Co. of Hammond, Hammond, Ind.; 
$500, Modern Handcraft, Inc., 2401 Burling- 
ton, Kansas City, Mo.; $1,000, R. L. Polk & 
Co., 431 Howard Street, Detroit, Mich.; $550, 
Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Co., 4727 
Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo.; $550, 
White Industries, Inc., 16 Union Avenue, 
Westfield, Mass.; total, $3,600. 

E. (2) $130; (5) $66.30; (6) $0.78; (7) 
$91.31; (9) $288.39; (10) $19,244.21; (11) 
$19,532.60; (16) $40, October 12, H. L. Rust 
Co., 1501 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., office rent; $130, October 13, Gladys 
W. Johnson, Denrike Building, Washington, 
D. C., clerical salary; $77.47, October 13, 
Scott G. Rigby, 1010 Vermont Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C., expenses; total, $247.47. 





* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950, 
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A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, room 
1044, Ring Building, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; the pur- 
pose of the association is to foster more 
efficient use of third-class mail by those 
enterprises employing the use of it. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, room 
1044, Ring Building, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Continuing interest. (2) All legis- 
‘ation relating to postal laws and regula- 
tions; (a) Rate increase bills. (3) At ap- 
propriate times bulletins are issued to mem- 
bers reporting on status of the aforemen- 
tioned legislation. 

D. (1) $16,410; (6) $16,410; (8) $16,410; 
(14) Period from Janua.y 1, 1951, to March 
31, 1951: Corbin Co., 33 West Sixtieth Street, 
New York, N. Y., $500; Empire Industries, 
2222 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., $500; 
Esquire, Inc., Esquire Building, Chicago, IIl., 
$500; Lemarge Co., 2332 Logan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il., $500; Mathur, Inc., 1414 First 
National Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr., $500; 
New Process Co., Warren, Pa., $1,000; Peter 
McQuillan Co., 626 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cag , Ill., $500; total, $4,000. 

E. (2) $9,240.81; (4) $237.77; (5) $360.30; 
(6) $121.34; (7) $333.06; (8) $255.77; (9) 
$10,549.95; (11) $10,549.05; (15) $19.38, Jan- 
uary 2, 1951, Royal Typewriter Co., 1105 D 
Street SW., typewriter repairs and ribbons; 
$118.09, January 2, February 15, March 1, 
March 19, Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., 723 Thirteenth Street NW., telephone 
service; $73.77, January 2, February 15, Batt, 
Bates & Co., 1407 K Street NW., duplicating 
work; $25.04, January 2, January 31, March 1, 
District Unemployment Compensation Board, 
451 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., unemploy- 
ment insurance taxes; $10.25, January 2, 
Charles G. Stott & Cyo., 1513 K Street NW., 
ofce supplies; $47.37, January 4, United 
States Storage Co., 418 Tenih Street NW., 
storage of office equipment; $2,853.39, Jan- 
uary 2, January 31, February 15, March 
1, May 16, Harry J. Maginnis, 1018 Ring 
Building, Washinrton, D. C., salary and 
expenses; $6,794.73, January 2, February 
15, March 1, March 16, Posner, Berge, Fox 
& Arent, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., pro- 
fessional services, secretarial services, and 
rent; $00.73, January 31, March 1, col- 
lector of internal revenue, Baltimore, Md., 
old-age benefit and withheld taxes; $22.30, 
February 15, Tele-Sec Service, 917 Fifteenth 
Street NW., secretarial services; $190, Feb- 
ruary 13, March 16, Joseph F. Hintersehr, 
C. P. A., 7115 Warwick Road, Wood Acres, Md., 
accounting services; $134, February 15, Tru- 
man Ward, 55 C Street SE., duplicating work; 
$150, March 19, Scott C. Rigby, Denrike Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., final settlement for 
services and equipment; $30, January 4, 
March 1, cash, for the purchase of postage 
stamps; total, $10,549.05. 


_— 


A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, 
D. C.; J. Carter Fort, P. H. Mathews. 
Nature of business. (See rider A.*) 

B. None. See rider D-14 for list of full 
member roads, Association American Rail- 
roads.? 

Cc. (1) Indefinitely. 
(3) See rider C-3.? 

D. (1) $51,531.42 (see rider D-14)*; (3) 
Not advised of value (see rider C-3)*; (6) 
$51,531.42; (8) $51,531.42; (13) yes (see rider 
D-14)? 

E. (1) (Public relations department ex- 
penditures included in appropriate items 
below.) (2) $31,463.61; (3) $10,000; (4) see 
rider E-15*; (5) $5,999.14; (6) $370.91; (7) 
$773.61; (8) $2,924.15; (9) $51,531.42; (11) 
$51,531.42; (15) see rider E-15.? 


(2) See rider C-2. 





2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's Office. 
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A. Association of American Ship Owners, 90 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y., trade as- 
sociation. 

B. The registrant is an unincorporated as- 
sociation. For a statement as to the nature 
of its business, reference is hereby made to 
paragraph 2 of registrant's registration state- 
ment on form B, which paragraph is hereby 
made a part hereof. 

Cc. (1) and (2). For a statement as to the 
interests of the registrant reference is here- 
by made to paragraph 2 of the registrant's 
registration statement on form B, which par- 
agraph is hereby made a part hereof. (3) 
The registrant did not cause any article or 
editorial to be published during the quarter 
for which this report is filed. 

D. No money has been received by the reg- 
istrant for activities in furtherance of any 
object necessitating registration under Pub- 
lic Law 601. ‘The registrant did, however, in 
the regular course of its business, receive 
payment of dues of its members. 

E. During the quarter for which this re- 
port is filed, no expenditure has been made 
by or on behalf of the registrant to any per- 
son for any amount or value in furtherance 
of any object necessitating registration, ex- 
cept that registrant has paid salaries to and 
expenses of George W. Morgan, its president, 
and Joseph H. Ball, its vice president. For 
the extent, if any, to which salaries and ex- 
penditures have been applied to activities in 
furtherance of any object necessitating reg- 
istration, reference is hereby made to the 
reports being currently filed by such officers 
and such reports are hereby made a part 
hereof. 

A. Association of Casualty and Surety Cos., 
60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. See attached list of member companies.* 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing casualty and surety companies. Specific 
legislative interests: S. 114, H. R. 1031, 
and H. R. 2827 relating to reactivation of 
War Damage Corporation and H. R. 1724, 
proposed Renegotiation Act of 1951. (3) 
The association publishes the Casualty and 
Surety Journal. Also issues releases to in- 
surance trade press and to papers and peri- 
odicals of general circulation, such releases 
being mainly concerned with accident pre- 
vention problems. The association has is- 
sued no publications in connection with leg- 
islative interests. 

D. (1) $1,658.72; (2) none; (3) mone; (4) 
none; (5) none (6) none; (7) $1,658.72; 
(8) none; (9) $1,658.72; (10) none; (11) 
none (12) none; (13) no. 

E. (See exhibit A attached hereto) *; (1) 
none; (2) $1,241.98; (3) none; (4) $42.63; 
(5) $111.61; (6) $34.23; (7) $45.95; (8) $182.- 
32; (9) $1,658.72; (11) $1,658.72; (12) none; 
(13) none; (14) none; (15) all; (16) none. 
A. The Association of Western Railways, 474 

Union Station Building, Chicago, II1., see 
report filed for first quarter of 1950 and 
documents therein referred to. 

B. None. 

C. (1) This Association is interested in 
any and all Federal legislative proposals 
which do or may affect the Western Rail- 
roads. It may or may not engage in activity 
in connection therewith but desires to be in a 
position to do so and it expects to report 
its expenditures and otherwise comply with 
the law in the event it engages in such ac- 
tivity. Its legislative interests are to con- 
tinue indefinitely. (2) During the first 
quarter of 1951 this association did not en- 
gage in any activity concerning Federal legis- 
lation which is subject to the Regulation of 
Lobbying Act. (3) During the first quarter 
of 1951 this association did not issue or cause 


?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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to be issued any publication dealing with 
Federal legislative matters. 

D. (7) None; (9) none; (13) no. 

E. (9) None; (11) none. 

A. Atlantic Union Committee, Inc., 537 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; political action. 

Cc. (|Biank.| 

D. (1) $23,574; (2) $10,381; (4) $439.95; (5) 
$285; (6) $12; (7) $34,691.95; (9) $34,691.95; 
(13) Yes; (14) (January 1 through March 
31); Mr. and Mrs. Jean de Menil, 3363 San 
Felipe Road, Houston, Tex., $500; Mr. Harry 
Scherman, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
$1,000; Mr. R. O. Beach, care of Geo. H. Mc- 
Fadden & Bro., Postoffice box 1427, Houston, 
Tex., $500; Mr. Henry C. Flower, Jr., J. Walter 
Thompson Co., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., $1,000; Mr. Ernest Estwing, Est- 
wing Manufacturing Co., 637 Calvin Park 
Boulevard, Rockford, Il!., $500; Mr. Edward B. 
Burling, Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C., $1,000; Mr. William Zeckendorf, Webb 
& Knapp, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., 8600; Anonymous, $800; Hon. 
Owen J. Roberts, University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, Philadelphia, Pa., $1,000; Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan CG. Harris, 3 Beekman Place, New 
York, N. Y., 8500; Mr. and Mrs. Percival FP. 
Brundage, 169 Christopher Street, Montclair, 
N. J., $500; Rev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Chris- 
tian Herald Association Inc., 27 East Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York, N Y., $1,000; Cesare 
Barbieri Endowment Fund, 25 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y., $1,000; Mr. Paul W. Litch- 
field, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 1144 East 
Market Street, Akron, Ohio, $500; Mr. Arnaud 
Marts, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
$500. 

E. (2) $23,444.97; (3) $1,167; (4) $8,644.12; 
(5) @1,683.94; (6) $1,681.60; (7) $3,114.61; (8) 
$1,454.90; (9) $41,191.14; (11) $41,191.14; 
(16) 2 
A. Awalt, Clark & Soarks, a law partnership, 

consisting of the following partners: 
FP. G. Await, Samuel O. Clark, Jr., Ray- 
mond Sparks, and W. V. T. Justis, 822 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Nature of business: The Na- 
tior.al Association of Electric Companies is 
a trade association whose members are 100 
operating electric companies. The preamble 
of its articles of association describe the 
functions to be engaged in by the associa- 
tion as follows: “In order to further the in- 
terests of the electric-utility companies that 
are members of this association and their 
investors, employees, and customers; to 
maintain the integrity and credit of the in- 
dustry; to present to the public the essen- 
tial facts about the industry to the end that 
there may be a better understanding be- 
tween the utility companies and the public 
and a better appreciation of utility progress, 
achievements, and problems; to coordinate 
regional activities among member com- 
panies; to furnish member companies infor- 
mation, reports, and statements concerning 
various phases of electric-utility operations 
and developments; to further cooperation 
with all agencies and organizations inter- 
ested in the supply and purchase of electric 
light and power; to furnish such agencies 
and organizations with information, reports, 
and statements concerning member com- 
panies and the electric-utility industry; to 
present the facts to the public concerning 
the public benefits resulting from the op- 
eration of electric-utility companies by 
businessmen under governmental regula- 
tions and, generally, to engage in those prac- 
tices recognized as being legal and proper 


?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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to further said ends, certain electric-utility 
companies do hereby establish a national as- 
sociation which shall be adequately quali- 
fied and empowered to act in every lawful 
way when concert of policy and action 
would be heipful.” Thus, the association 
functions for the following principal pur- 
poses: (1) To keep member companies in- 
formed of Washington developments affect- 
ing them as operating businesses, including 
information and analyses of governmental 
hearings, orders, and regulations, both leg- 
islative and administrative. (2) To keep 
the public, including employees, consum- 
ers, and investors, informed concerning the 
accomplishments of the industry, its 
achievements in serving the public, and the 
plans of this industry for the future. (3) 
To furnish and aid in furnishing technical 
information to the instruments of govern- 
ment and to provide a readily available con- 
tact between government and the indus- 
try. (4) To provide the members of the as- 
sociation with a medium through which they 
can exchange ideas on problems of mu- 
tual concern and interest in order to better 
serve the public. (5) To act for the mem- 
ber companies in matters of common and 
national concern. 

C. (1) The life of the association is of in- 
definite duration. Legislative interests and 
publications in connection therewith: (2) 
One of the purposes of the National Associta- 
tion of Electric Companies as set forth in 
previous registrations and reports filed pur- 
suant to title 3 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 is to provide its members 
with a medium through which they can de- 
velop and exchange ideas and take appro- 
priate action on problems of mutual concern 
and interest, including matters involving 
legislation. The association, therefore, and 
the -egistrant are generally interested in all 
developments in and of Federal legislation 
that might affect the association and its 
members as going electric utilities, including, 
but not limited to, the following bills and 
amendments thereto: H. R. 1724, Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 (Public Law 9, 82d Cong., 
approved March 23, 1951); Internal Reve- 
nue Code (53 Stat. 1); TVA Act (48 Stat. 
58); Federal Power Act (49 Stat. 803); 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936 (49 Stat. 
1363); reclamation acts (25 Stat. through 
45 Stat.); Flood Control Act, 1944 (58 Stat. 
887); Administrative Procedures Act (60 
Stat. 237). For specific details concerning 
the policy position of the association, see 
the document entitled “Opinions, Recom- 
mendations, and Answers to the Power Pol- 
icies Questionnaire of the Staff of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, January 1948,” filed with the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives by the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies. A 
similar document was prepared in response 
to a request of the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Water Resources De- 
velcpment, dated March 2, 1950, request- 
ing the association's views on certain policy 
questions and forwarded by the National As- 
sociation of Electric Companies to the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives. (3) None. 

D. (5) Receipts: This registrant received 
during the first quarter of 1951 the sum of 
$6,249.99 from the National Association of 
Electric Companies on account of retainer 
fee as general counsel of the association; 
also the sum of $30.93 in reimbursement of 
out-of-pocket expenses, as follows: To taxi- 
cab drivers, $2.10; to Government Printing 
Office for copy of excess-profite tax-bill 
hearings, $2; to Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. for long-distance telephone calis, 
$8.28; traveling expenses to New York City, 
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$13: cost of luncheon during conference, 
$5.55; total, $30.93. 

E. (2) and (5) There is no allocation by 
the registrant of these expenditures to any 
client and no client is charged for overhead. 
No additional persons are employed by the 
registrant by reason of its duties as general 
counsel of the National Association of Elec- 
tric Companies. Reimbursement is received 
for out-of-pocket expenses, such as long- 
distance telephone calls, telegraph, travel 
expenses, and taxicab fares, or other ex- 
penses of a similar nature, these being re- 
ported in detail. Such expenditures for the 
first quarter of 1951 were as follows: To taxi- 
cab drivers, $1.40; to Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. for long-distance tele- 
phone calls, $8.28; cost of luncheon during 
conference, $5.55; traveling expenses to New 
York City, $13; to Western Union Telegraph 
Co., $1.02; total, $29.25. (16) Recipients of 
expenditures of $10 or more, none. 


A. Charles E. Babcock, chairman, naticnal 
legislative committee, National Council, 
Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics of the United States of North 
America, route 4, box 73, Vienna, Va. 

B. The National Council, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics of the United 
States of North America, 3025-3029 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; a patriotic, 
beneficial fraternity operated under the 
lodge system. 

Cc. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Patriotic legisla- 
tion; restriction of immigration; improve- 
ment of free public schools; suppression of 
communism. H. R. 9490 and S. 4037 and 
2311, security bills. S. 716 and H. R. 2379 
and 2816 on immigration. H. R. 1037, to 
outlaw communism. H. R. 92 on immigra- 
tion visas. H. R. 1177, taxing business in- 
comes as they may affect fraternities. H. R. 
1191, deportation of aliens. H. R. 2982 and 
S. 1046, change in postal rates. Nine bills 
on education: S. 397 and H. R. 42, 416, 545, 
924, 1336, 1338, 1781, 3180, 3238. (3) Liter- 
ature distributed by national council. 

D. (5) $249.99; (7) $249.99; (9) $249.99; 
(13) no. 

E. (5) $60; (6) $3; (7) $46; (8) $7.10; (9) 
$116.40; (11) $116.40; (15) none. 


— 


A. C. Lloyd Bailey, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. Educational-legisla- 
tive work in Washington and among 
members of the Society of Friends (a 
religious body) throughout the country. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Nature of business same as 
listed above.) 

Cc. (1) An indefinite time; the organiza- 
tion is established on a permanent basis. 
(2) The general legislative interest is to 
work, where legislation is involved, for the 
development of the United Nations into a 
world federation; the international control 
and reduction of armaments; recognition on 
the part of the United States Government of 
its responsibility for assuming its share of 
the burden for world-wide economic rehabili- 
tation and development and protection of 
recognized civil liberties. The following 
specific legislation has been supported: The 
McMahon plan for atomic peace; H. R. 1612, 
Trade Agreements Extension Act; the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund; India 
emergency assistance bill, H. R. 3017. Oppo- 
sition has been expressed to the continuation 
of military conscription; to S. 1, the uni- 
versal military training and service bill; to 
the Internal Security Act of 1950; to the re- 
strictive provisions of the omnibus immi- 
gration bill, S. 716. (3) (a) The Washington 
Letter, a 4- or 8-page publication issued ap- 
proximately once a month; (b) average of 
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10,000 each issue; (c) January 2, January 24, 

March 19; (d) Drake Press. 

D. (5) $1,200; (7) $1,200; (9) $1,200. 

E. (6) $9.05; (7) $232.14; (9) $241.19; (11) 
$241.19; (15) $241.19. 

A. Frazer A. Bailey, 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; president, National 
Federation of American Shipping, Inc., 
1809 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) S. 241, amend. 
ment to Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (long- 
range bill); S. 49 and H. R. 49, providing for 
statehood for Hawaii; House Joint Resolu- 
tions 3, 4, 15, 127, and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 127, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway; 
H. R. 2338, authority for Canadian vessels to 
carry iron ore between American ports on 
Great Lakes; H. R. 3017 and S. 872, India 
Emergency Assistance Act, 1951; H. R. 1270 
and 1724, Renegotiation Act of 1951; S. 1224, 
amendment of Communications Act of 1934 
so as to authorize waiver of 6 months’ sea 
service requirement for radio operators on 
cargo vessels. (3) Review of Passing United 
States Shipping Events of 1950, Fairplay 
(January 1951); Unbalance in Private Fleet 
Emphasized in Korean Crisis, Journal of 
Commerce (March 1951). 

D. (5) $3,125; (7) $3,125; (9) $3,125; (13) 
yes (employer). 

E. None. 

A. Mary Alice Baldinger, Washington repre- 
sentative, American Civil Liberties 
Union, 4607 Connecticut Avenue NW.,, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Civil Liberties Union, 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) The major activi- 
ties of the American Civil Liberties Union are 
nonlegislative. It is interested, however, in 
congressional, as well as other action in any 
way affecting civil liberties. Among its spe- 
cific legislative interests are (generally sup- 
ported) antilynching (H. R. 28, S. 127); anti- 
poll-tax (H. R. 1320); omnibus civil rights 
(H. R. 29); home rule for the District of 
Columbia (S. 656); statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii (S. 49, 50); immigration legislation, 
including the omnibus immigration bills, 
S. 716 and H. R. 2379, on which some sections 
are supported and others opposed. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $250; (6) $250; (8) $250. 

E. (5) $4.50; (6) $9.06; (8) $23.65; (9) 
$37.21; (11) $37.21; (12) mone; (13) none; 
(14) none. 

A. Baldwin & Mermey,* 205 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y., public-relations 
counsel. 

B. Bureau of Education on Fair Trade, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

C. One year. Retention of fair-trade laws; 
Fair Trade Newsletter, published monthly; 
Koppel Printing Co., Inc., 225 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York; 12,000 copies each 


month. Various news releases, mimeo- 
graphed. 
D. (5) $6,000; (6) $11,455.05; (7) $17, 


455.05; (8) $63,098.57; (9) $80,553.62. 

E. (1) $6,000; (2) $5,200; (4) $3,704.30; 
(5) $365.51; (6) $153.63; (7) $651.46; (8) 
$1,380.15; (9) $17,455.05; (10) $63,098.57; 
(11) $80,553.62; (15) $80,553.62; (16) New 
York Telephone Co., 210 West Eighteenth 
Street, New York City, $123.68; Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 60 Hudson Street, New 
York City, $29.95; Jelinek Letter Service Co., 
205 East Forty-second Street, New York City, 
$737; Transo Envelope Co., 3512 North Kim- 
ball Avenue, Chicago, Ill., $226.95; Koppel 
Printing Co. (stationery and printing), 225 
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West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, 
$1,188.30; clipping services, Romeike, 220 
West Nineteenth Street, New York City; 
Allens, San Francisco, Calif.; American Trade 
Préss, New York City, $81.44; travel: railroad 
and plane fares, meals, hotel, and incidentals, 
$651.46; postage, $1,140.60; mailers service 
and equipment, $47.78; Century Messenger 
Service and Airline Messenger Service, 157 
East Forty-sixth Street, New York City, 
$117; magazines, newspapers, and _ inci- 
dentals, $22.54; salaries, other than retainer, 
$5,200; Hooven Letters, Inc., 352 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, $180.85; Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample, Inc., advertising, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, $1,682.25; Chad- 
Ohre Press, 787 Second Avenue, New York 
City, $25.25; total, $11,455.05. 


A. Joseph H. Ball, 1713 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) The duration of registrant’s em- 
ployment is indefinite. (2) The registrant 
is employed as vice president of the above- 
named employer and is not employed to sup- 
port or oppose any specific legislation. Dur- 
ing the period for which this report is filed, 
the registrant did, however, support, advo- 
cate, or oppose proposed legislation to amend 
section 511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, S. 241 and H. R. 3437 (ship warrants 
bill). (3) The registrant did not cause any 
article or editorial to be published during 
the quarter for which this report is filed. 

D. During the quarter for which this re- 
port is made, the registrant received his sal- 
ary and expenses from the association. The 
portion of the registrant’s salary that may 
have been applicable to activities in further- 
ance of any object necessitating registration 
under Public Law 601 is estimated to be less 
than $1,250. The portion of the registrant’s 
expenses that may have been applicable to 
activities in furtherance of any such object is 
estimated to be $46.86. 

E. During the quarter for which this re- 
port is made, the registrant has paid only an 
amount estimated to be $46.86 on account of 
that portion of his transportation, meals, 
and similar out-of-pocket expenditures as 
may have been applicable to activities in 
furtherance of any object necessitating 
registration, 


A. Hartman Barber, general representative, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 10 Inde- 
pendence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C., legislative representative. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 1015 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, labor organ- 
ization. 

C. Interested in all legislation affecting 
labor, more particularly railroad labor. 

D. (5) $1,486.01; (6) $1,486.01; (8) $1,486.01; 
(12) $637.08; (13) no. 

E. (2) $244.99; (5) paid by employer; (6) 
$172.74; (7) $215.10; (8) $4.25; (9) $637.08; 
(11) $637.08. 


A. Philip Bardes,’ 90 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y., partner in accounting firm of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery. 

B. Chase Bag Co., 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) If any work was of a nature covered 
by the Lobbying Act, it terminated with the 
passage of Public Law 919, Eighty-first Con- 
gress. (2) If any work was of a nature 
covered by the Lobbying Act, it was involved 
in seeking an amendment to section 22 (d) 
(6), Internal Revenue Code. (3) No publi- 
cations. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (7) $295.76; (9) $295.76. 
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A. Miss Ann Barley,’ 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Parents Committee, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) National school 
health services bill, H. R. 3942; public-school 
construction bill, H. R. 5718; national child 
research bill, S. 904, H. R. 4465; Federal aid 
for medical education; local public-health 
units, H. R. 5865; physically handicapped 
children’s education bill, S. 3102, H. R. 7396; 
school-lunch appropriation; Children’s Bu- 
reau appropriation; Cabinet status for the 
Federal Security Aguncy; Federal aid to day- 
care centers in defense areas; Federal aid 
to elementary and secondary schools. (3) 
Washington Report on Legislation Affecting 
Children, 500 mimeographed monthly by 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., Bergenfield, N. J. 

D. (5) $385; (7) $385; (9) $385. 

A. Joel Barlow, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., attorney specializing 
in tax law. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. It is a trade association estab- 
lished primarily for the exchange of views 
and information among savings banks for 
the improvement of savings-bank methods 
and for the betterment of service to de- 
positors. 

C. (1) and (2) The undersigned has been 
retained to advise the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks in connection with 
any legislative proposals which may be made 
in this session of Congress affecting the tax 
status of mutual savings banks. Section 
101 (2) of the Internal Revenue Code ex- 
empts these banks from Federal income tax. 
(3) None. The undersigned has, however, 
assisted in the preparation of mimeographed 
statements filed with the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
and Treasury Officials, as follows: (1) State- 
ment of National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks dated February 1, 1951, filed with 
the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and with Treasury offi- 
cials; (2) statement of Earl B. Schwultz on 
behalf of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks before the House Ways and 
Means Committee dated February 23, 1951; 
(3) supplemental statement of National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks dated 
March 21, 1951, filed with the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
and Treasury officials; (4) summary of sup- 
plemental statement of National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks of March 21, 1951. 
The summary is dated March 22, 1951, and 
was filed with the supplemental ment 
listed in (3) above. 

D and E. The undersigned and his partner, 
John T. Sapienza, who is also filing a quar- 
terly report pursuant to the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act, have received during 
this quarter a fee of $10,000 in payment tor 
legal services in connection with the tax 


stat 


status of mutual savil , includi 
legal research, analysis of the provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code, study of eco- 


nomic data and operations of mutual sav- 


ings banks, conferences with mutual savin 








bankers, Treasury officials, and staff members 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, and assisting in the preparation 
of the mimeocraphed statements listed in 
C (3) above. The undersigned and John T. 
Sapienza also re ed $665.05 in reimburse- 
ment for traveling, telephone, and miscel- 
laneous expenses incurred in rendering these 
legal servic (13) No 


Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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A. James M. Barnes, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., Kingsland 
Underwriters Group, agency of Canadian Car 
& Foundry Co., Ltd. 

C. (1) December 31, 1952. (2) To provide 
for completion of payments to Americans 
holding adjudicated awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission. (3) None. 

A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. Nature of 
business: Registrant is the secretary- 
treasurer and director of research of the 
National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, a trade association whose mem- 
bers are 96 operating electric companies. 
(See appended statement, page 3.)?. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. Nature of business: See appended 
statement, page 4.? 

C. (1) Of indefinite duration. (2) See ap- 
pended statement, page 5. (3) None. 

D. (Statement, page 3.) * (5) $4,166.66; (7) 
$4,166.66; (9) $4,166.66; (13) no. 

E. (All reimbursable expenditures of regis- 
trant: (6) $5.80; (7) $431.64 ($15.09, March 
19, 1951, the Biltmore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
(hotel bill); $11.21, February 20, 1951, La- 
Salle Du Bois, Washington, D. C. (res- 
taurant); $22, February 27, 1951, Press Club 
(restaurant); $39.27, January 22, 23, 24, 1951, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. (hotel bill); 
$28.54, January 31, 1951, Delmonico Hotel 
(hotel bill), New York, N. Y.; $12, February 1, 
1951, Press Club (dues), Washington, D. C., 
$12, January 12, 1951, Delmonico Hotel 

(hotel bill), New York, N. Y.); (8) $99.93; 
(9) $537.37; (11) $537.37; (15) $537.37. 





A. A. K. Barta, secretary, 810 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Ethanol Committee, a trade in- 
dustry committee, 810 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Bills relating to use 
of ethyl alcohol in nonbeverage products. 
(3) No publications other than an occasional 
mimeographed bulletin. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. A. K. Barta, secretary-treasurer of a trade 
association, 810 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C 















B. The Proprietary Association, a trade 
association, 810 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Measures affecting 
the proprietary medicines industry, nothing 
specific. (3) (a) Legisiative news bulletins; 
(b) proximately 500, (c) weekly; (d) 
mimec hed. 

D. (12 ° 

E. (7) $125; (9) $125;; (11) $125. 

A. Frank E. Bass, executive s 
I yn 
Ss Nor an} 

B. I re n ¢ 

the National Educat 1 t 
United Stat 1201 § é N\ 
V i a Gs ¢ i (Tennes- 
sce E 1A i 21 Ave- 
nue North, Nashv ¥ lary 
allotted for lecislative p ) 

Cc. No y 1 ¢ 1 with le - 
lative interests was undertaken in this 


A. Earl C. Bassett, Transport 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National St. Lawrence Project Con- 

ference, Transportation Building, Washing- 


ition Building, 





Clerk's office. 


Filed in the 


* Not printed. 
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ton, D. C. (opposing all legislation to improve 
the St. Lawrence waterway). 

Cc. (1) During Ejighty-second Congress. 
(2) Oppose all legislation looking toward 
the so-called St. Lawrence waterway de- 
velopment (Senate Joint Resolution 27 and 
all other legislation introduced regarding 
this matter.) (3) None. 

D. (5) 8900; 6) $900; 
$355.45; (13) No. 





(8) $900; (12) 


A. James T. Begg, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, 
Ohio, retired businessman and farmer. 

B. National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence, an organization formed for the purpose 
of opposing the St. Lawrence project. 

Cc. (1) Six months. (2) Opposing all 
measures looking to the approval of the St. 
Lawrence waterway and power project. 
Measures currently pending: House Joint 
Resolutions 2, 3, 4, 15, 102, 122, 159; H. R. 
2536; Senate Joint Resolution 27. (4) (a) 
month; (b) $1,000; (c) 6 months; (d) per- 
sonal living expenses while away from home 
including travel. 

D. (5) $2,000; (6) $2,000; (8) $2,000; (12) 
$798.47; (13) No. 

E. (7) $531.85; (9) $531.85; (11) $531.85; 
(15) $531,85, February 28 and March 9, 1951, 
Carlton Hotel, food and lodgin;; $115.28, 
February 16, 23, and March 9, 1951, B. & O. 
Railroad, travel. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, national legislative 
representative, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D.C. I handle legis- 
lative matters affecting my organization. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, railroad brotherhood, 61 Putnam 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting railroad employees in particular and 
labor in general. (3) None. 


D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000. 





A. Judd C. Benson, 
dent, the 
Underwriters, 11 


immediate past presi- 
National Association of Life 
West Forty-second 


Street, New York, N. Y 
B. None. The officers, trustees, and com- 
mittee chairmen of this association serve 





without compensation. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely (2) Amendments to the Social 
Security Act; amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code. (3) (a) Life Association 
News: (2) 55,000; (c) monthly; (d) Ham- 
ilton Printing Co., Albany, N. Y. 

D. None 

E. (4) $4.44; (6) $150.70; October 1, 1950 
to December 31, 1950, , U1 
#125.46, Cincinnati Tel $1 
total of (6) (9) S156 $1,779 
(11) $1,934.72; (15) 

A.W 1D + 1 D 
E F & Arent, I I 
Wa r Dd. Cc 

B. A 1 Thi M U I 
Ring Bui Was! » ¢ 

Cc. (1) Le tive 
October 19,1951. (2) H.I 
(3) N 

D. (5) C 7 
i report A ( 

ers, Inc 

E. (6) $14 7 
$90.27; (11 7G 
A. Fi lf I , 

Ws ) ‘ t ’ 

B A i F , 
Street NW., Washin D. ¢ I 
ciation 


* Filed for fourth quarter 
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C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Registrant is gen- 
erally interested in all legislation and legis- 
lative proposals affecting the retail indus- 
try, including the industry’s relations with 
the Federal Government, with its suppliers, 
with its employees, and with its customers. 
Specifically at this time: Taxation—Gener- 
al revisions, no specific bills; excess-profits 
taxation. Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions—General principles. Postal rates— 
Proposals for postal rate increases. Social 
security—Social security amendments; 
health insurance; temporary disability in- 
surance; unemployment compensation. 
Labor—Fair Labor Standards Act (29 U. S. 
Code 201-219); National Labor Relations Act 
(49 Stat. 449); Fair Employment Practices 
Act bills. Trade practices, consumer pro- 
tection, labeling—Cotton labeling, fiber la- 
beling, fur labeling, S. 508; flamable fabrics; 
Wool Labeling Act (15 U. S. Code, €8 et seq.). 
Economic controls—Defense Production Act 
of 1950 (Public Law 774); proposals to amend 
DP Act. Defense legislation—Generally. 

D. (5) $625; (7) $625; (9) $625; (13) yes, 
salary from employer. 

E. ¥ 7) 97.30; (9) $7.30; (11) $7.30; (15) 


$7.30. 
A. Charles A. Bethge, 
Street, Chicago, Ml. 

B. Alden’s, Inc., mail-order house, 511 
South Paulina Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) H. R. 2982 and Ss. 
1046: and all similar legislation affecting 
the postal service. (3) None. 

D. (6) $382.82; (7) $382.82; 
(13) no. 

E. (6) 


511 South Paulina 


(9) $382.82; 


$19.49; (7) $363.33; (9) $382.82; 


(16) (period of January 1, 1951, to March 
31, 1951) $202.68, January 2 to January 18, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, railroad fare and 
pullman; $72.57, January 2 to January 18, 
Mavfiower Hotel, meals and lodging; $19.49, 
January 1 to March 31, Illinois Bell Tele- 


phone Co. and allied systems, telephone 


tolls; total, $294.74. 


A. Joe Betts, Associate director of informa- 
tion, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
261 Constitution Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ml. 

C. (2) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, proposed leg- 
islation on the following matters has been 
supported or opposed: Appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1952; cotton price ceilings; farm 
machinery, equipment, and supplies; fer- 
tilizer supplies; Government reorganization; 
housing; extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; emergency food aid to India; 
manpower requirements of agriculture; im- 
portation of farm labor; universal military 
training; selective service; peanut market- 
ing-quota legislation; postal rates; infla- 
tion control; Government credit policies; 
Federal Reserve policy; international radio 
treaty; sugar legislation; taxation; tobacco 
legislation; vocational education; St. Law- 
rence seaway; health; improvement of Con- 
gressional control over expenditures; farm 
wage stabilization; “area of production” defi- 
nition; Fede:al Food and Drug Act amend- 
ment (nonnutritive food supplements); 
foreign a.d; point 4 (development of under- 
developed areas). 

D. (5) $1,725; (7) $1,725; (9) $1,725; (13) 
No. 

E. (7) $295.72; (9) $295.72; (11) $295.72; 
(15) $295.72; (16) $65.90, February 11, East- 
ern Airlines, Washington, D. C., transporta- 
tion: Washington to Louisville, Ky., and re- 
turn; $45.66, March 1, TWA Airlines, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., transportation; Washington to 

Columbus, Ohio, and return; total, $111.56. 

A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N. Y.; a partner- 
ship, all of whose members are attorneys 
and counselors at law. Paul H. Lacques, 
& member of this firm, has been reg- 
istered continuously. 

B. The firm represents companies engaged 
in the business of marine insurance and as 
members of the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters; the Association of Ma- 
rine Underwriters of the United States; 
American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Ex- 
change; American Marine Hull Insurance 
Syndicate. 

C. (1) Indefinite. Within the scope of 
their services as general counsel the firm has 
over many years kept these organizations ad- 
vised concerning legislative and administra- 
tive developments which might affect the 
concuct of their business of marine ‘nsur- 
ance. (2) General questions affecting the 
insurance of ships and their cargoes against 
marine risks; reparations; subrogation. (a) 
Merchan: Marine Act, 1936. (b) H.R. 2562, 
taxation of marine insurance; H. R. 2460 and 
S. 435, aviation war risk insurance; H. R. 
2110, a private bill for relief based on sub- 
rogation. 

E. (6) $32.10; (7) $684.12; 
(11) $4716.22; (15) $716.22. 
A. Norman E. Biorn,’ attorney, 520 Endicott 

Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Minnesota Associated Businessmen, 
Inc., 520 Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
nature of business: Dissemination of in- 
formation on matters of current interest to 
businessmen. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) Federal and State income 
taxation and governmental expenditures, 
(3) None. 

D. (6) $195.79; (7) $195.79; (8) $79£.96; 
(9) $991.75; (13) Yes; (14) $985.02, Minne- 
sota Associated Businessmen, Inc., 520 Endi- 
cott Building, St. Paul, Minn., January 1, 
1250, through December 31, 1950. 

E. (2) 8150; (5) $4.05; (6) $12.93; (7) 
$26.35; (9) $193.33; (10) $791.69; (11) 
$985.02; (15) $193.33; (16) $150, October, 
November, December, M. Knowlton, St. Paul, 
stenographic services; $12.93, October, No- 
vember, December, United States post office, 
postage; $26.35, November, St. Paul Athletic 
Club, St. Paul, meals. 


(9) $716.22; 


A. Robert J. Bishop,’ executive, 537 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Atlantic Union Committee, Inc., 537 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (1) Interest terminuted with Eighty- 
first Congress. Employment by Atlantic 
Union Committee, Inc., ceased as of Decem- 
ber 15, 1950. (2) Passage of Atlantic Union 
Resolution (S. Con. Res. 57; H. Con. Res. 
107-111). (3) None, except routine corre- 
spondence. 

D. (5) $937.50; (6) $938.13; (7) $1,875.63; 
(8) $9,281.46; (9) $11,157.09. 

E. (7 $938.13; (9) $938.13; (10) $2,532.46; 
(11) $3,470.59. 

A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; manager, Republic Steel 
Corp. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Activities only on behalf of em- 
ployer. I do not consider that I come under 
the act. (2) Only insofar as legislation af- 
fects my employer. (3) None. 

D. (5) $600; (7) $600; (9) $600; (13) No. 

E. (7) $500; (9) $500; (11) $500; (15) $500. 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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A. Wm. Rhea Blake, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn., executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn., Non- 
profit welfare organization to promote the 
consumption of American grown cotton, 
cottonseed, and products thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the raw cotton industry. 3. None. 

D. (5) $163.55, the sum reported on item 
5 represents the allocable portion of the 
compensation received by me from the coun- 
cil attributable to my legislative activities 
for the council and, in addition, includes the 
amounts supplied me by the council for such 
expenditures as per diem, etc.; (7) $163.55; 
(9) $163.55. 

E. (7) $38.55; (9) $38.55; (11) $38.55; (15) 
$38.55. 


— 


A. Chester F. Bletch,? 1756 K. Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, Inc., 1756 K Street NW., Wash- 
ixgton, D. C. 

A. D. A. Bodary, national legislative repre- 
sentative and general representative, 10 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. Handle legislative matters and 
handle and progress grievances and 
other activities of my organization. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting railroad employees in particular and 
labor in general; (3) none. 

D. (5) $2,125; (6) $450; (7) $2,575; (9) 
$2,575. 


A. Morton Bodfish, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., Na- 
tion-wide trade association with membership 
of 3,700 savings and loan associations and 
cooperative banks. 

C. (1) Continuous. (2) Support all legis- 
lation favorable to thrift and home owner- 
ship and particularly helpful to savings and 
loan associations and cooperative banks in 
carrying out their thrift and home financing 
objectives and oppose legislation detrimental 
to home ownership and these institutions. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $825, it is estimated that 25 percent 
of total salary of $2,500 is for legislative 
work; (7) $825; (9) 825. 

E. (6) $132.80; (7) $301.94; 
(11) $434.74; (16)%, 

A. Maywood Boggs,’ international represent- 
ative (represent labor organization), 825 
Bowen Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders & Helpers of 
America, A. F. of L. (a labor organization), 
New Brotherhood Building, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (Note: Legislative ac- 
tivities ordinarily are a minor part of my 
work. During this quarter, I estimate the 
time devoted to legislative activities to be 
one-third of the total, and expenditures are 
reported accordingly by the organization. 
(2) S. 3295 and H. R. 7789 (amendments to 
the Railway Labor Act); Defense Production 
Act; all other ‘egislation affecting labor gen- 
erally. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,406; 
(9) $6,353.23. 


(9) $434.74; 


(7) $1,406; (8) $4,947.23; 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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A. John N. Bohannon, 75 Macon Avenue, 
Asheville, N. C. (when in Washington, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C) 

B. Natural Gas Business, Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Temporary, or part time retainer 
basis as to any activities which might be 
deemed to fall within the scope of the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act. (2) Lezgis- 
lation materially affecting business in gen- 
eral and particularly any advocated change 
in public policy concerning fuels—coal, o 
and natural gas, or any legislative action 
which might affect supply, production, 
gathering, transportation, sales, or the dis- 
tribution of natural gas and the demand 
therefor by consumers. Specific legislative 
interests of the above-named individual in- 
clude: National fuel policy—House Concur- 
rent Resolution 24, House Resolution 90, 
House Resolution 107, H. R. 90, H. R. 279, 
H. R. 471, Senate Resolution 33, Senate 
Resolution 239; contract renegotiation— 
H. R. 1724; war damage—H. R. .031, H. R. 
2827, S. 114; labor—H. R. 154; regulation oil 
imports—H. R. 93, H. R. 1612, H. R. 1724, 
H. R. 2827; production oil and gas—House 
Joint Resolution 42, House Joint Resolution 
131, House Joint Resolution 206, House Joint 
Resolution 209, H. R. 1089, H. R. 3300, Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, S 940; regulation of 
natural gas companies such as H. R. 88, H. 
R. 3285, S. 1000, S. 1084, and any other pro- 
posed amendments to the Natural Gas Act 
that subsequently may be offered, intro- 
duced, or considered by the Eighty-second 
Congress. (3) None. 

D. (5) %4,500; (7) $4,500; (9) $4,500; (13) 
no. 

E. (Incurred in following legislation—see 
p. 1, par. C, item 2.) (5) $450; (6) $244.87; 
(7) $1,264.64; (9) $1,959.51; (11) $1,959.51; 
(15) none. 

A. Paul H. Bolton,’ 708 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (executive vice president, 
National Association of Wholesalers, an 
affiliated group of wholesale trade asso- 
ciations.) 

B. National Association of Wholesalers, 
Inc., 708 Ring Building, Washington, D. C, 
(affiliated group of wholesale trade associa- 
tions). 

C. (None.) See letter attached.’ 

A. Paul H. Bolton,‘ 708 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Executive vice president, 
National Association of Wholesalers, an 
affiliated group of wholesale trade asso- 
ciations.) 

B. National Association of Wholesalers, 
Inc., 708 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Affiliated group of wholesale trade associa- 
tions.) 

C. (None.) See letter attached to report 
for second quarter, 1950.? 


A. Paul H. Bolton,’ 708 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Executive vice president, 
National Association of Wholesalers.) 

B. National Association of Wholesalers, 
Inc., 708 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 
(An affiliated group of wholesale trade asso- 
ciations.) 

C. (None.) See letter attached to report 
for second quarter, 1950.* 

A. Robert F. Bonamarte, Sr., 429 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. (admin- 
istrative clerk). 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 429 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D. C. (veteran 
organization). 


2Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
3 Filed for fourth quarter, :950. 

‘Filed for third quarter, 1950. 

* Filed for second quarter, 1950. 


C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislati 
ing to the Armed Forces and veterans 
None 


n pertaine 


§10 Unic 

D. C. Keeping 

S with regard to legislatior 
and action taken in the Department of 
Agriculture and other agencies. 

ir Can zue, New Or- 
leans, La. Farmers and Manufacturers Beet 
Sugar Association, Saginaw, Mich. 

C. (1) Permanently. (2) S. 984, H. R. 5283, 
H. R. 3048 (to amend the Agricultural Act of 
1949); S. 949, H. R. 2955 (relating to the 
Stabilization of defense farm labor). (3) 
Sugar Bulletin, bimonthly (American Sugar 
Cane League). Sugar Beet Journal, monthly 
(Farmers and Manufacturers Beet Sugar 
Association).. Both publications sent to en- 
tire membership. 

E. (8) $201.50. Expended in connection 
with legislation and other contacts with the 
Government, not exceeding one-fourth ex- 
pended in connection with legislation such 
as taxicab fares and an occasional lunch 
when Congress is in session. 


A. Clarence Bourg, 


, Was! n, 


A. R. B. Bowden, 608 Hibbs Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association execu- 
tive. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

C. (1) Indefinitely (association organized 
54 years ago). (2) Legislation affecting the 
grain and feed trade. In this quarter, have 
been interested only in tax equalization. (3) 
The association for which I work issues 
Newsletters regularly each week. Approxi- 
mately 1,500 per issue, to the membership. 
Multilithed in our own office 

D. (5) Estimated $2.50 refunded to me for 
travel; (13) no. 

E. (7) Estimated $2.50, 
Washington; (15) $2.50. 


taxi service in 


A. H. B. Boyd, 1001 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; secretary and treasurer, 
United States Beet Sugar Association. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1001 Tower Building, Washington, D. C.; beet 
sugar trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Interested in any 
legislation affecting sugar, particularly the 
Sugar Act of 1948, and related legislation. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $4,500; (6) $4,500; (8) 
no. 

E. None. 


$4,500; (13) 


A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., Assistant 
Director, Army Affairs, Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., @ national association of 
Reserve Officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Coast Guard, and Marines, the object of 
which is to support a military policy for the 
United States that will provide adequate na- 
tional security and promote the develop- 
ment and execution thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation for de- 
velopment of a military policy for the United 
States which will guarantee adequate na- 
tional security. (3) (a) The Reserve Officer, 
the official magazine of the association, and 
the ROA Washington Newsletter contain arti- 
cles and comments on legisiation, although 
not published primarily for that purpose. 
(ob) Approximately 75,000 copies of The Re- 
serve Officer and 2,000 copies of the ROA 
Washington Newsletter. (c) The Reserve 
Officer is published monthly and the News- 
letter semimonthly. (d) The Reserve Officer, 
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formation regard i r ertaint 
to the oil industry and reporti: to my em- 
ployer. Note.—The above-named has neither 
received nor expended money during the 
calendar quarter Jaz j 1951, through 
March 31, 1951, for purposes defined in sec- 
tion 307 (a) (b) of Public Law 610. My ac- 
tivities have consisted wholly of the 
nance of an information 
company. 


malinte- 


service tor my 


A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. Brewery Workers International Union, 
2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (1) As long as registrant holds present 
Office and legislation affecting interest of em- 
ploying organization is pending. (2) All 
legislation involving or in the direction of 
national prohibition, taxation of malt bever- 
ages and alcoholic beverages, etc. (3) None 
by registrant except reports to employing 
organization which have been published in 
the official union publication, the Brewery 
Worker. 

D. (5) $189.46, registrant receives, in addi- 
tion, an annual salary for his position as 
coordinator of State councils of above-named 
labor organization; (7) $189.46; (13) no 

E. (6) $10.72; (7) $178.74; (9) $189.46; 
(15) $1€9.46: (16) $73.74. January 17 and 
January 21, B. & O. RR. Co., transportation; 
$105, January 18-22, Hotel Washington, Hotel 
Statler, accommodations and food; $10.72, 
January 19-21, A. T. & T. and Western Union 
telephone, telegrams; total, $189.46. 

A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.; director of traffik 
service of a national trade association 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., €10 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; national trade association of 
the aircraft manufacturing industry. 

Cc. (1) Indefinite. (2) Any legislation af- 
fecting transportation matters in which 
members of the association are interested 
No specific bills at this time. (3) None 

D. Nothing received except salary and re- 
imbursement for expenses, no part of either 
having been paid in connection with legi 
tive interests 

E. None. 


A. H. E. Brinckerhoff, 220 East Forty-sec 
Street, New York, N. Y.; executive sec- 
retary. 

B. American Pulpwood n, 

East Forty-second Street, New York, N 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
during employment. (2) Le 

terests are those of employer. 

D. None. 
E. None. 


A. Dawes E. Brisbine, 952 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C.; research 
counsel, National Highway Users Confer- 
ence, Inc., development of statistics 
through research, the analysis of laws, 
and the dissemination of information by 
bulletins to member groups, for their 
consideration and use. 

B. National Highway Users Conference, 

Inc., 952 National Press Building, Washing- 

ton, D. C. For complete description of 
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nature of business, see pages 3 and 4 attached 
(exhibit A).? 

C. (1) Continuous, as long as there be 
legislation pending before the Congress deal- 
ing with Federal grents-in-aid to States for 
highways, or repeal, modification, or exten- 
sion of Federal excise taxes on motor vehicles, 
gasoline, oil, tires, or auto parts. (2) Such 
“legislative interest” is primarily for analysis 
and reporting. The onhy matter of imme- 
diate interest lies in the recommendations 
of Secretary of the Treasury to increase such 
excise taxes. No bills have as yet been in- 
troduced, (3) No publications have been 
issued except bulletins, such as here at- 
tached, wich are prepared and mimeo- 
graphed here and mailed to member groups 
for their information. See exhibits B, C, D, 
and E? 

D. None. 

E. (2) Incidental to principal functions.* 
(4) See attached exhibits B, C, D, and E.* 
(5) Incidental to principal functions.? (15) 
Incidental to principal functions.” 


A. Eugene W. Brockenbrough, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; presi- 
dent, Institute of Shortening and Edible 
Oils, Inc. 

B. Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; institute is trade association in 
edible fats and oils industry. 

C. (1) Indefinitely (see Form B filed May 2, 
1949). (2) In general, legislation which 
concerns or affects fats and oils (see form 
C’s filed quarterly since May 2, 1949). Nospe- 
cific legislative interests and such informa- 
tion not required under the existing statute 
(see sec. 308 (a)). (3) No publication, 
papers, periodicals, or magazines issued. 

D. (13) No. Registrant receives an annual 
salary as reported on Form B filed May 2, 
1949. Since this date registrant has re- 
ceived two increases in salary totaling $6,500. 
Registrant engaged in no legislative activities 
during the period covered by this report and 
therefore no part of the salary paid to him 
can be attributed to legislative activities. 

E. None. 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
St., San Francisco, Calif.; food processing, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Genr-cal legisla- 
tion affecting focd processing and related 
activities including specifically: Renegotia- 
tion of contracts, H. R. 1724. (3) None. 

D. (5) $800; (6) $800; (8) $200; (12) $400. 
(An annual salary is received by registrant 
from the employer, California Packing Corp., 
for all duties performed by him, of which it 
is estimated not to exceed about $4,500 per 
annum is devoted to activities covered by the 
Lobbying Act. The allocable portion of this 
amount, applying to the first quarter 1951, 
is estimated to be about $800.) 

E. (6) $50; (7) $350; (9) $400; (11) $400 
(expenses during this quarter, which it is 
estimated apply to activities covered by 
Public Law 601). 





A. A. E. Brooks,’ attorney at law, 2202 Fort 
Worth National Bank Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

B. American Chamber of Commerce of 
Mexico, Edificio Bearn, Plaza Santos Degol- 
lado, Mexico, D. F. 

C. (1) Two years. (2) Internal Revenue 
Code sec. 116 (a): To exempt from United 
States income taxes, income derived from 
sources abroad by nonresident United States 
citizens actively engaged in a trade or busi- 
ness abroad. (3) None. 

D. (8) $1,530.95; (9) $1,530.95; 
(14) (“Period” 


(13) Yes; 
from January 1 through 





*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
*Filed for fourth quarter 1950. 
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December 31, 1950), $1,530.95, American 
Chamber of Commerce of Mexico, Edificio 
Bearn, Plaza Santos Degollado, Mexico, D. F. 

E. (10) $280.95; (11) $280.95. 

A. A. E. Brooks, 2202 Fort Worth National 
Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

B. American Chamber of Commerce of 
Mexico, Edificio Bearn, Plaza Santos Degol- 
lado, Mexico, D. F. 

C. (1) Two years. (2) Internal Revenue 
Code section 116 (a): To exempt from United 
States income taxes income derived from 
sources abroad by nonresident United States 
citizens actively engaged in a trade or busi- 
ness abroad. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

A. William F. Brooks, executive secretary, 604 
Hibbs Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Grain Trade Council, 604 Hibbs 
Building, Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion. 

C. (1) Uncertain. The nature of my em- 
ployment requires me to be interested in 
legislation affecting agriculture in general 
and the grain trade in particular. (2) Dur- 
ing the period covered by this report I have 
been interested in tax legislation, the re- 
vision or extension of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950; S. 1207 and H. R. 3436, bills to 
authorize shipment of grain between United 
States ports in vessels of Canadian registry. 
(3) I have issued or caused to be issued no 
publications in connection with the afore- 
mentioned legislative interests. 

D. (5) $5,299.53, salary (before tax de- 
ductions) and reimbursement of actual ex- 
penses incurred. , 

E. (7) My only expenditures in connection 
with legislative interests have been incurred 
for local transportation and do not exceed 
$5 total. All have been for cab fares, no 
one of which was in excess of $1. 


A. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald (Wendell Lund, 
a partner in this firm, performs no serv- 
ice under this arrangement, and does not 
participate in the fee), Washington Loan 
and Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
attorneys at law. A. Manning Shaw, 
Bernard M. Fitzgerald. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, Ring Building, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade association. 

C. Only a portion of the activities of this 
registrant might properly be considered with- 
in the purview of the Lobbying Act. (1) 
Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation that might 
affect the members of the NAEC, (a. b. c.) 
Public Law 9, Eighty-second Congress (re- 
negotiation of contracts); appropriations for 
the Interior Department, fiscal 1952; Revenue 
Act of 1951; Internal Revenue Code (53 Stat. 
1); TVA Act (48 Stat. 58) Federal Power Act 
(49 Stat. 803); REA of 1936 (49 Stat. 1363); 
Reclamation Acts (25 Stat. through 45 Stat. 
(d)) modifications; Flood Control Act 1944 
(58 Stat. 887). (3) None. 

D. (5) $7,500; (6) $7,500; (8) $7,500; (12) 
$53; (13) No. 

E. (2) $6,825; (5) $375; (6) $5.50; (8) 
$42.30 (taxies, notary); (9) $7,247.80; (11) 
$7,247.80; (15) $416.67, January 10, $416.67, 
February 8, $416.67, March 6, Prentiss M. 
Brown, 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
services; $450, January 10, $450, February 8, 
$450, March 6, B. M. Fitzgerald, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., services; $1,258.33, 
January 10, $1,258.33, February 8, $1,258.33, 
March 6, A. Manning Shaw, $00 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., services; $150, January 15, 
$150, February 15, $150, March 15, Geraldine 
DeFoe, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
stenographic services; $100, January 2, $100, 
February 8, $100, March 1, Washington Loan 
& Trust Co., 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., rent; $75, stationers, engravers, and 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Stationery, office supplies, mis- 
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cellaneous, and local telephone service, $25 
per month. 
A. Paul W. Brown, Department 731, 925 
South Homan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) Postal-rate legislation. 
itures this quarter. 


No expend- 


A. Russell B. Brown, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C.; general counsel, Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuing. 
(2) Iam not employed to support or oppose 
any specific legisiation. My duties include 
that of maintaining surveillance of legisla- 
tion that might affect the petroleum industry 
and taking such action with respect to such 
legislation as directed by the association. 
My normal duties include periodic reporting 
to members of the association on pending 
legislation. 

D. (5) As previously reported. 

E. (8) $52; (15) $52. 

A. William A. Bryans III, lawyer, 104. Gas 
and Electric Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Public Service Co. of Colorado (Public 
Utility-Gas and Electric), 900 Fifteenth 
Street, Denver, Colo. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue in- 
definitely. (2) Registrant is of counsel for 
Public Service Co. of Colorado and in that 
connection, and as a part of such employ- 
ment, endeavors to keep the company in- 
formed regarding developments in connec- 
tion with legislation having to do with uc- 
tivities of the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, and 
tax matters, all of which directly affect the 
interests of the company. 

D. (13) No. 

E. None. 

A. Jack Bryson, 1600 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; motion picture industry. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., motion picture industry trade associa- 
tion, 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Any legislation af- 
fecting the motion-picture industry when 
introduced in Congress. (3) None. (Note: 
In connection with my duties as director of 
the division of legislation and government 
of the Motion Picture Association, I have 
charge of furnishing information as to legis- 
lative happenings involving not only the 
Congress but also the 48 State legislatures. 
My compensation as always reported is the 
full amount for services rendered in perform- 
ing both of the above functions. It is im- 
practical to allocate in dollars the amount 
paid me for services and expenses in connec. 
tion with the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act. Approximately 30 percent of my 
time is spent on activities covered by this 
act.) 

D. (5) $6,280.79; (6) $6,280.79; (8) 
280.79; (12) $1,926.68; (13) no. 

E. (7) $1,1,152.05; (8) $774.63 (the item of 
$774.63 represents out-of-pocket cash ex- 
penditures for small, miscellaneous items 
from time to time during quarter, for such 
things as taxi fares, purchase of newspapers 
and magazines, etc., no one of which involves 
the expenditure to one recipient of $10 or 
more at any one time); (9) $1,926.68; (11) 
$1,926.68; (15) $915.61, January, February, 
and March, Shoreham Hotel, food and enter- 
tainment; $83.37, January, February, and 
March, Mayflower Hotel, food and entertain- 
ment; $137.46, January, February, and March, 
Statler Hotel, food and entertainment; 
$15.11, January, February, and March, Carl- 
ton Hotel, food and entertainment; total, 
$1,152.05. 


$6,- 
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A. Henry H. Buckman, consulting engineer, 
405 Dorset Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building. Bunnell, Fla. 

C. (1) For an indefinite term. (2) Poten- 
tially interested in all legislation affecting 
river and harbor works, flood control, and 
other water use and conservation, and re- 
lated subjects. Specific legislative interest 
includes appropriations for civil functions of 
the Army. No specific bill has been intro- 
duced at date of this report. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,350; (6) $49.29; (7) $1,399.29; (9) 
$1,399.29. 

E. (6) %4.50; 
$49.29; 


(8) $44.79; 
(15) $49.29 


(9) $49.29; (11) 


A. Henry H. Buckman, consulting engineer, 
405 Dorset Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, 
N. J. 

C. (1) This is a pro forma report. During 
the first calendar quarter of 1951, the under- 
signed had no receipts from and made no 
expenditures for the account of the above 
employer returnable under the act. 


A. George Bugbee, 18 Bast Division Street, 
Chicago, Ill., executive director of AHA, 
an association whose membership in- 
cludes most of the hospitals of the Na- 
tion and Blue Cross plan. 

B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Tl. 

C. (1) Continuing interest. (2) The Amer- 
ican Hospital Association is concerned about 
all legislation which may affect hospital care 
for the American people or which may affect 
the ability of hospitals to render good care. 
Specific legislative interests are set forth on 
the attached sheet marked exhibit C-2. (3) 
Publications issued in connection with legis- 
lative interests are listed on the attached 
sheet marked exhibit C-3. 

D. (5) $1,343.75 (only a minor part of the 
activities of the registrant could be consid- 
ered as involving legislation. Consequently 
the amount reported represents 25 percent of 
salary although it is believed that the pro- 
portion of registrant's activities devoted to 
legislation is much less than 25 percent.); 
(6) $1,343.75; (8) $1,343.75. 

E. (7) $244.59 (only a minor part of the 
activities of the registrant could be consid- 
ered as involving legislation. Consequently 
the amount reported represents 25 percent 
of travel expenses although it is believed 
that the proportion of registrant's activities 
devoted to legislation is much less than 25 
percent. It should be noted that this item 
represents expenditures made by the regis- 
trant for which he is reimbursed by his em- 
ployer, the American Hospital Association, 
and that such travel reimbursement is re- 
ported by the American Hospital Association 
as one of its expenditures). (9) $244.59; (11) 
$244.59. 

A. Mr. Roy D. Burdick,’ 310 Wallace Building, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., DeQueen, 
Ark. 

A. George J. Burger,’ retained by Burger Tire 
Consultant Service and vice president in 
charge, Washington office, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, 250 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
N. Y¥., or Bond Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 
(consultant service for benefit of independ- 
ent in rubber tire industry); National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, Bond Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (national trade asso- 





*Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
* Filed for third and fourth quarters, 1950. 
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ciation representing interests of independent 

business) 

C. Interested in rubber tires bill (H. R. 
277), basing-point bill (S. 1008), antitrust 
law legislation; all legislation affecting inde- 
pendent smal! business. 

D. (5) $2,659.98. 

E. (7) Necessary travel expenses from New 
Rochelle. N. Y., to Washington, ordinary 
living expenses in hotel in Washington. 

A. George J. Burger, Burger Tire Consultant 
Service, 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York, N. Y. (consultant service for 
benefit of independents in rubber-tire 
industry); George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent in charge, Washington office, Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 
(national trade association representing 
interests of independent business). 

B. Retainer basis, same as above. 

C. Interested in rubber tires bill, basing- 
point legislation, antitrust law legislation; 
all legislation affecting independent small 
business. 

D. (5) $2,659.98; (6) $2,659.98 

E. (7) Necessary travel expenses from New 
Rochelle, N. Y., to Washington. Ordinary 
living ex>enses in hotel in Washington. 





A. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, post office box 860, Lexington, 
Ky.; promotion of tobacco exvorts 
(lobbyist, H. W. Taylor, 1507 M Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.). 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association employs Mr. H. W. Taylor. 

C. No legislation and no publications. 

D. (1) $3,563.25 ($3,563.25, Burley Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association, Lexington, 
Ky., post office box 860); (7) $3,563.25; (9) 
$3,563.25. 

E. (9) $4,187.21; (11) $4,187.21; (16) ex- 
penditures during first quarter, January 1 
through March 31, 1951: Salaries: Hugh W. 
Taylor, $2,139.66; Inez M. Pontier, $560.10; 
Margaret Adair, $295.50. $2,995.26, total 
salaries; $225, rent (office at 1507 M Street, 
Washington, D. C., at $85); $98.17, telephone 
and telegraph; $81.96, stationery and sup- 
plies; $114.30, travel for Mr. Taylor; 862.42, 


postage; $33.99, miscellaneous expense; 
$25.51, insurance; $29, entertainment 


(lunches for directors); $412.80 withholding 
tax; $78.80, FICA; $4,187.21, total for first 
quarter. This association is set up on a 
budeet of $18,500 for fiscal year from October 
1, 1950, through September 30, 1951. Dues 
are based on deliveries of tobacco to the co- 
operatives and fixed at $2,500 for dealers’ 
association and $1,000 for warehouse asso- 
ciation. 

A. George B. Burnham, 111 First Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. (formerly in the borax 
business). 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burn- 
ham Chemical Co., 5653 College Avenue, 
Oakland, Calif. In other words, the com- 
pany is not the employer; just certain stock- 
holders of the company are the employers, 
about 700 of them. 

C. (1) Probably until the desired legisla- 
tion is passed. (2) Legislation for the re- 
lief of the Burnham Chemical Co.: S. J. Res, 
23; H. J. Res. 181, 182, 183, and 186; H. R, 
3324. 

D. (2) $805.87; (5) $800; 
(9) $1,505.87; (13) no. 

E. (2) $700; (4) $515.62; (5) see (7); (6) 
see (7); (7) $269.03; (8) $21.22; (9) $1,505.87; 
(11) $1,505.87; (15) none; $1,505.87 was con- 
tributed by many people as gifts; $700 of this 
was salaries; (16) (the purpose of all ex- 
penditures is on behalf of bills, Senate Joint 
Resolution 23, House Joint Resolutions 181, 
182, 3, 6, and H. R. 3324). $550, January 
10 to March 16, 1951, C. B. Burnham, salary, 
111 First Street NE., Washington, D. C.; 


(7) $1,505.87; 
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$150, January 31 to March 16, 1951, Pearl M. 
Burnham. salary, 111 First Street NE., 
Washington, D. C.;: $700, total in salaries. 
$269.03, various, travel, food, lodging, tele- 
phone, miscellaneous, etc.; $29.65, February 


25, J. C. Baldosaro, Park Road and Sixteenth 


Street, Washington, D. C., printing: 837.45, 
January 18, Batt, Bates & C 1407 K Street 
NW., Was! n, D. C., mai 41.96, vari- 
ous, Commercial Printers, 517 New Jersey 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C rinting; 
$92.62, various, Messenger Pre Manassas, 
Va., printing; $34.21 various, Spee-Dee-Que, 
1740 K Street NW., Washinaton. D. C., print- 
ing; $26.79, February 26, S. & S. Mailing 
Service, 730 Eleventh Street SE., Washington, 
D. C., mailing; $56.20, various, R. H. Zuber 
118 C Street NW., Washi nm, D. C., mail- 
ing; $21.22, iriou mi eous; $156.74 
Various, postage; total, $3805.87. 
A. PF. Hugh Burns, Cafritz Building, eco- 
nomic research 
B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 


Cafritz Building, trade association 


C. (1) Unknown. (2) St. Lawrence legis- 
lation. (3) None 

D. (5) $1,434.92; (7) $1,434.92; (9) 8$1,- 
434.92; (13) no. 

E. (8) $59.92; (9) $59.92: (11) $59.92; 
(15) all; (16) F. Hugh Burn 632 South 
Greenbrier Street, Arlington, Va., January 


30, February 15, 28, March 15, 30, salary, 
$1,375; ”. Hugh Burns, same as above, Janu- 
ary 30, February 15, 28, March 15, 30, ex- 
penses, $59.92. 
A. Robert M. Burr, 155 East 
Street, New York, N. Y 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y 

C. (1) Duration not predictable. (2) Leg- 
islation regarding excise taxes on electric re- 
frigerators, electric ranges, electric water 
heaters, domestic electric appliances, com- 
mercial e.ectric cooking equipment and 
electric fans. (3) None. 

D. (9) $10.11; (13) no. 

E. None. 


Porty-fourth 


A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., assistant to the 
international president, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers for 
matters affecting Government employees. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, A. P. o L., 1200 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., an international la- 
bor union, affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation 
affecting the Electrical Workers (A. F. of L.) 
in particular and labor in general. (3) I, 
personally edit no publication. The Elec- 
trical! Workers Journal is published by the 
IBEW, and deals with general subjects in- 
teresting to members of the electric trade, 
and the publication does not deal specifically 
with legislative matters. 

D. (5) $2,067; (7) 82,067; (9) $2,067; (13) 
None. I am on an annual salary and most of 
my duties are primarily of other than leg- 
islative matters. Hence, most of these ques- 
tions are not applicable to me and it seems 
useless for me to file this report. 

E. None. 


A. Sherman E. Burt, 1523 L Street 
Washington, D. C. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Special lecisiation 
requesting funds to cover losses sustained by 
contractors under the Bureau of Reclamation 
program. (3) Statement in support of 
claims presented March 1, 1951, before In- 
terior Subcommittee, House Appropriations, 
100 copies, Bates & Co. 

D. (13) No. 


NW., 
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E. (4) 


(7) $40.95; (9) $480.53; 
(11) $480.53; (12) $480.53; (15) All; (16) 
$480.53, March 1-2, 1951, Thelen, Marrin, 
Johnson & Bridges, 111 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.; 100 copies of statement in 
support of claims presented before Interior 
Subcommittee, House Appropriations, March 
1, 1951, 


$439.58; 


A. Business Committee on Emergency Cor- 
porate Taxation, room 808A, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. A national 
committee of business executives organ- 
ized for the purpose of presenting its 
views to Congress with reference to emer- 
gency corporate taxation and especially 
with reference to the proposed excess 
profits tax. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated 
during the first quarter of 1951. (2) Ade- 
quate, constructive and equitable emergency 
corporate taxation instead of an excess 
profits tax on a formula comparable to that 
of World War II. Specifically H. R. 9827, 
Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950 (Public Law 
No. 909). (3) None in addition to those 
detailed in the report for the fourth quarter 
of 1950. 

D. (1) $4,200; (7) $4,200; (9) $4,200; (13) 
yes; (14).? 

E. (2) $33,485.75; (4) $988.49; (5) $740.85; 
(6) $1,187.30; (7) $2,611.71; (8) $58,851.82 
(including refunds); (9) $97,865.92; (11) 
$97,865.92; (16)? 

A. Eugene J. Butler, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. All legislation affecting religious, char- 
itable, and educational institutions and or- 





ganizations. 

D. (5) $2,349.96; (7) $2,349.96; (9) 
$2,349.96. 

E. (7) $88.44; (8) $50; (9) $138.44; (11) 
$138.44. 
A. Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 10 East 


Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y., public 
relations. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., producers and dis- 
tributors, chiefly of alcoholic beverages, 

C. (1) Legislative interests expected to 
continue intermittently for duration of re- 
tention of Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., as 
general public relations counsel for Schen- 
ley Industries, Inc., under yearly contract. 
(2) For the quarter covered by this report, the 
undersigned worked with Schenley in oppos- 
ing the proposed increase in the rate of Fed- 
eral excise tax on distilled spirits, as part of 
full time work on general public relations 
for which Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., is 
retained by Schenley. (a) Revenue Act of 
1951. 

(3) None. 

E. (1) $9,000; (2) $12,144; (4) $82; (5) in- 
cluded in fee; (6) $8; (7) $28; (8) $114; (9) 
$21,376; (11) $21,376; (16) $9,000, first quar- 
ter, Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 10 East 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. Fee as gen- 
eral public relations counsel for Schenley 
Industries, Inc.; $12,144, first quarter, staff 
employees of Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 10 
East Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y., sala- 
ries; #41, first quarter, Mailing Specialists, 
Inc., 39-29 Twenty-ninth Street, Long Island 
City, New York. Stationery used in dis- 
tributing statements regarding Revenue Act 
of 1951; total, $21,185. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1625 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Washington representative 
for the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc. 





*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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B. The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., 203-A Liberty Life Building, 
Charlotte, N. C. Trade association work. 

C. (1) So long as Congress is in session, 
(2) (a) Frear amendment, Public Law 814; 
(b) S. 2408, Public Law 774; H. R. 9827 (ex- 
cess-profits tax), Public Law 909; H. R. 8304 
or H. R. 1535 (Customs Simplification Act 
of 1951); H. R. 1724, Renegotiation Act of 
1951, Public Law No. 9; H. R. 1612, a bill to 
extend the Trade Agreements Act. 

E. (7) $150; (11) $150; (15) $150—$50, 
January 1-31, 1951; $50, February 1-28, 1951; 
$50, March 1-31, 1951; C. G. Caffrey, Wash- 
ington representative for the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., for trans- 
portation to and from Capitol, for food, 
entertainment, $150, total first quarter. 

A. Frank Cain,’ attorney at law, Irion, Cain, 
Bergman, and Hickerson, 610 Mercantile 
Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Retained by National Used Car Dealers 
Association, Penobscot Building, Detroit, 
Mich., regular monthly retainer of $300 per 
month. 

C. Defense Production Act of 1950. 

D. (5) $300 per month; (13) no. 

E. (2) $150; (4) $125.65; (6) $121.19; (7) 
$693.10; (9) $1,089.94; (11) $1,089.94; (16) 
$150, December 18, Joseph P. McCarthy, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C., 
legal services rendered in re regulation W; 
$50, November 29, December 5, Warlick Law 
Printing Co., Inc., 1808 South Ervay Street, 
Dallas, Tex.; printing brief, petition for for- 
mal hearing by NUCDA; $75.65, December 6, 
J. H. Payne, postmaster, Dallas, Tex., postage, 
mailing letters and copies of brief to Con- 
gressmen and Senators; $88.31, December 9, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Dallas, 
Tex, telephone calls from October 21, 1950, 
to November 21, 1950; $12.88, December 21, 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., Main and 
Pearl Streets, Dallas, Tex., telegrams from 
November 12, 1950, to December 12, 1950; 
$20, December 30, Joseph P. McCarthy, Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C., re- 
imbursement, expenses incurred re regula- 
tion W telephone and telegraph; $336.96, 
December 2, American Airlines, Dallas, Tex., 
round-trip plane tickets to Washington, D. C., 
for Frank Cain and Walter Wilson; $229.09, 
December 22-28, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C., hotel accommodations for Frank Cain 
and Walter Wilson, December 5-13, $962.89, 
total. 

A. Leonard J. ‘Calhoun, together with the 
firm of Morgan & Calhoun, Washing- 
ton Building, Washington, D. C., lawyers. 

B. C. H. Stuard & Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y. 

C. (1) Terminated. (2) Excess-profits tax- 
ation. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (13) 
no. 
E. None. 

A. Mrs. Edna Callaghan,’ 2032 Belmont Road 
NW., Washington, D. C.; chairman of the 
Washington committee on legislation of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. The National Congress is a non- 
profit corporation of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

C. (1) The legislative interests of the or- 
ganization will continue indefinitely. (2) 
The general legislative interests of the Na- 
tional Congress are concerned with measures 
which affect the welfare of children and 
youth in fields of education; social and eco- 
nomic well-being; child labor and environ- 
mental situations; Federal research agencies 
in education, health, juvenile protection 
and homemaking; world understanding and 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950, 
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peace among nations. The National Con- 
gress may support or oppose specific statutes 
and bills which relate to the area of its gen- 
eral legislative interests. (3) The legislative 
interests of the National Congress are re- 
ported upon from time to time in National 

Parent-Teacher, the official magazine of the 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

D. During the period from October 1, 1950, 
to December 31, 1950, the individual making 
this report received from Mrs. Ethel G. Brown, 
chairman of the standing committee on leg- 
islation of the National Congress, the sum of 
$115.75 in reimbursement for out-of-pocket 
expenses incurred in connection with the leg- 
islative activities of the National Congress. 

E. The $115.75 above reported as having 
been received from the chairman of the 
standing committee on legislation was used 
by the chairman of the Washington com- 
mittee on legislation to reimburse herself for 
out-of-pocket expenses which include the 
following items: Telephone and telegraph, 
$61.79; travel, food, lodging, and entertain- 
ment, $39.30: other expenditures, $14.66. 

A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council,’ box 471, Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone. 

B. None. 

Cc. (1) During time Congress is in session. 
(2) All bills concerning United States citi- 
zens, their welfare, pay, retirement, working 
conditions, etc., to the Canal Zone. (3) 
None. 

D. (1) $2,995.85; (7) $2,995.85; (8) $5,- 
976.85; (9) $8,972.70; (13) No. 

E. (2) $1,000; (7) $485.95; (9) $1,485.95; 
(10) $5,698.22; (11) $7,184.27; (16) $1,485.95, 
December 1, 1950, Walter Wagner, Hamilton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., legislative repre- 
sentative. 

A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council, post-office box 471, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z.; labor union, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue as 
long as Congress is in session. Interested in 
all legislation affecting the welfare of the 
United States citizens on the Canal Zone. 

D. (1) $3,896.40; (6) $3,896.40; (8) 
$3,896.40; (13) no. 

E. (2) $2,850; (9) $2,850; (11) $2,850; (15) 
$850, January 1, 1951, Walter Wagner, Hamil- 
ton Hotel, January salary; $1,000, February 
1, 1951, Walter Wagner, Hamilton Hotel, 
February salary; $1,000, March 1, 1951, Wal- 
ter Wagner, Hamilton Hotel, March salary. 
A. Norman D. Cann,’ attorney at law, 1100 

Bowen Building, Washington, D. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, post-office 
box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 

C. (1) Legislative interest terminated 
with the current quarter, (2) Specific leg- 
islative interest was confined to H. R. 9794, a 
bill to amend section 22 (d) (6) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. (3) No material was 
issued. 

D. (5) $250; (7) $250; (9) $250; (13) no; 
(14) period from January 1 through Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, $250, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
post-office box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. None. 

A. R. B. Carothers, H. C. Spinks Clay Co., 
Paris, Tenn. I am the president of the 
H. C. Spinks Clay Co. and we mine and 
ship Ball and Sagger clays. 

B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn.; 
Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co., Mayfield, Ky.; 
Bell Clay Co., Gleason, Tenn.; Cooley Clay 
Co., Mayfield, Ky.; United Clay Mines Corp., 
Trenton, N. J.; Old Hickory Clay Co., Pa- 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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ducah, Ky.; and Kentucky Clay Mining Co., 

Mayfield, Ky.; all mine and ship Ball and 

Sagger clays. 

Cc. (1) Our interest is retaining percent- 
age depletion allowance for Ball and Sagger 
clays. This is allowed by section 114, Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, title 26. (2) I am in- 
terested in retaining percentage depletion 
allowance and shall continue my effort in 
behalf of the H. C. Spinks Clay Co. and the 
other companies. This is title 26, section 
114, Internal Revenue Code. (3) None. (4) 
As I represent my own company and the 
other companies, the other companies will 
pay all of my expenses and the expenses of 
my company. (5) I am interested in legis- 
lation to clarify family partnership lew. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (7) $590.97; (8) $200; (9) $790.97; (15) 
$.90.97. 

A. Henderson H. Carson, 640 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C., and 600 
First National Bank Building, Canton, 
Ohio, general practice of law. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 East Sixth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C.(1) Unknown. Regular client for sev- 
eral years. (2) All legislation of interest to 
natural-gas industry. (3) None. 

D. (5) $3,000; (6) $462.23; (7) $3,462.23; 
(9) $3,462.23. 

E. (1) $82.50, subscriptions, etc.; (4) $34; 
(6) $16.98; (7) $169.15; (8) $159.61; (9) 
$462.24; (11) $462.24. 

A. Joseph K. Carson, Jr., executive vice 
president; the Propeller Club of the 
United States, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. The Propeller Club of the United 
States, 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y., 
industry association. I am executive vice 
president of this organization. 

C. (1) Indefinite. Registrant's legisla- 


tive activities are merely incidental to his 
principal executive and administrative du- 
ties and responsibilities as executive vice 
president of the above-named organization, 
and registration is made to avoid any ques- 
tion as to technical noncompliance with the 


law. (2) Any matters affecting the welfare 
of the American merchant marine, arising 
under the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and 
other legislation affecting the shipping in- 
dustry. (3) None. (4) (a) and (b) Reg- 
istrant is paid an annual salary for his ex- 
ecutive and administrative duties, but has 
not been and does not expect to be allo- 
cated any specific sum for legislative activi- 
ties, inasmuch as such activities will en- 
compass only an incidental part of his time. 
(c) Indefinite. (d) Actual out-of-pocket 
disbursements for travel expense, long-dis- 
tance communication expense, etc. If 
more complete explanation is desired, please 
let me know. 
A. Mr. Albert E. Carter, attorney at law, 1026 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif., public utility. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Retained to rep- 
resent the company before administrative 
agencies and commissions and on legislative 
matters affecting company’s interest. 

D. (5) $3,000; (6) $1,301.69; (7) $4,301.69. 

E. (5) $525; (6) $53.64; (7) $252.68; (8) 
$13.50; (9) $844.82; (15) $525, January 1, 
February 1, March 1, Munsey Trust Co., 
rent; $53.64, January 13, February 15, March 
15, Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.; $252.68, 
January 2, February 10, March 1, University 
Club, Statler Hotel. 


A. Asa L. Carter, 325 Ashland Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; business to get a “Rainhill 
prize” offer for B-line, heavy-freight 
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transportation, 
take-off power. 

B. Employed by petitioners and their due 
successors and associates at and after War 
Department, file No. 7040, April 7, 1933 (287 
U. S. 929), including all set forth and filed 
herein under the Lobbying Act at all re- 
portings herein. 

Cc. (1) Indefinfte or until “Rainhill prize” 
is offered for B-line. (2) The general legis- 
lative interest is everything for or against 
B-line. Specific legislative interests are 
1951 bills: H. R. 6, 7, 80, 134, 398, 1555, 1954, 
2536, 3110; S. 517; Senate Joint Resolution 
37; House Joint Resolution 38; treaties, Ex- 
ecutive J. Also for a definite act appropriat- 
ing reasonable funds for a “Rainhill prize” 
for B-line to encourage far cheaper freight 
rates—land and sea. Note: Initiation of 
this will miraculously end all disagreements 
on economic fundamentals, all based on the 
ineffectiveness of out-of-date slow logistics, 
clumsy as can be, under air travel at 48 
cents ton-mile (14 Collier’s Enc. 170) (1 Col- 
lier’s Enc. 270) (1950); “Just as the United 
States has become one big community, so, 
too, the world has been drawn together by 
transportation. Forward-looking people say 
these commerce links will be reflected by 
bonds of mutual understanding and endur- 
ing peace.” (14 Compton's Enc. 174 (1951). 
Air travel is entirely too fast for out-of-date 
slow logistics. A freight rate of one-twen- 
tieth mill ton-mile at accomplished V, speed 
of 1 mile per second. Electropult take-off 
in 1946 by Federal grant reduced the weight 
of an electric-transformer locomotive from 
an electric locomotive of 10-pound horse- 
power to 10-horsepower pound (one hun- 
dredfold) acceleration and 27.4 _ horse- 
power (6g) per pound deceleration. Our 
goal is 8.6g acceleration, 47!,-horsepower 
pound for 19.27 seconds to a speed of 1 mile 
per second in 10 minutes; then transocean 
or nation 1 hour on negligible power and 
ability to effectively deliver at destination 
all kinetic energy into flywheels and use- 
ful electricity. 

D. (6) $80.78; (7) 

E. (4) $5; (6) 
$36.73; (9) $80.78; 
dollar all has been. 


including electropult 


$80.78. 
$4.80; (7) $34.25; (8) 
(12) do not Know; (15) 


A. Clarence B. Carter, Post Office Box 798, 
New Haven, Conn. No salary attached 
to this work. Secretary-treasurer-lobby- 
ist for Railroad Pension Conference, 
Post Office Box 798, New Haven. Passage 
of 30-year, half-pay, railroad retirement 
legislation. 

B. Railroad Pension Conference, Post Office 
Box 798, New Haven, Conn. 

C. (1) Length of legislative work unknown. 
(2) For enactment of retirement after 30 
years of service regardless of age at half-pay 
based on 5 years of highest earnings. (3) 
2,500 copies of Pension Conference Bulletin 
to membership (these were mimeographed 
by us). 

D. (13) No. 

E. (6) $19.37; 
$25.52. 


(7) $6.15; (9) $25.52; (11) 


A. Ralph H. Case, 889 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., attorney a* law. 
B. Sioux Tribe of Indians, Cheyenne River 
Reservation, S. Dak., under attorney’s con- 
tract approved May 20, 1948, by Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Oahe Dam project. Ad- 
dress: Cheyenne Agency, S. Dak. 
C. (1) Nothing pending. (2) 
(3) None. 
D. (5) $1,016.56; (7) $1,016.56; (9) $1,016.56. 
E. None. 


[Blank.] 


A.D. E. Casey, vice president-secretary, 
American Taxpayers Association, Inc., 
419 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Taxpayers Association, Inc., 

419 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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C. Elected to office annually to serve for 
1 year or until successor is chosen. 

D. (13) No. 

E. None. 

A. William E. Chace, The National Fertilizer 
Association, 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C., chief of publicity of 
the association. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 616 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are very minor 
and are only incidental to principal activities. 
No term has been fixed for continuanc. of 
legislative interests—presumably such in- 
terests will continue if and as occasion may 
arise. (2) Any legislation that might affect 
the manufacture or distribution of fertilizer 
or the general agricultural economy, includ- 
ing such bills in the Eighty-first Congress 
as H. R. 2756, to implement the established 
national policy of promoting maximum em- 
ployment, production, and the purchasing 
power, and for other purposes; H. R. 855, to 
regulate the registration, manufacture, label- 
ing, and inspection of fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials shipped in interstate commerce, 
and for other purposes; and H. R. 2045, to 
regulate the registration, manufacture, label- 
ing, and inspection of fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials shipped in interstate commerce, 
and for other purposes. (3) None 

D. (5) $20, of salary received by me during 
the quarter, $20 may be allocable to legisia- 
tive interests; (6) $20; (13) no. 

A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. Federation of cham- 
bers of commerce and trace associations, 
See attachment “A” (p. 3) 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) See attachment 
“B”’ (p. 4)2 (3) See attachment “C” (pp. 
5 and 6).? 

D. (6) $924,716.32, 
(p. 7)*; (8) $924,716.32 

E. (9) $28,886.05, see attachment “E” (p. 
8)*; (11) $28,886.05. 


see attachment “D” 


A. The Christion Amendment Movement, 914 
Clay St “opeka, Kans 

B. The in Amendment Movement, 
914 Clay S.reet, Topeka, Kans., a voluntary 
association of citizens promoting a Christian 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States Expenses underwritten by 
the Board of Trustees of the Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America, 209 Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Chester R. Fox, treasurer 

c. (1) Continuing until legislative action 
is secured. (2) Promoting Senate Joint Res- 
olution 29 and House Joint Resolution 156, 
a proposed Christian Amendment to the Ccn- 
stitution of the United States. (3) The 
Christian Patriot, a four-page monthly m 
azine; 3,000 copies monthly; issued first 
each month; printed by Floyd Burres Pri 
ing Co., Topeka, Kans 

D (2) $13: (4) 157.26; (6) $4,061.05; 
(7) $4,231.31; (9) $4,231.31; (13) Yes: (14) 
$1,500, Nancy McConnell bequest, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., January 1 through March 31, 1951 

E. (2) $1,659.29; (4) $1,330.85; (5) $172.50; 
(6) 75 cents; (7) $885.25; (8) $2; (9) 
@4.050.64; (11) $4,050.64; (15) $4,050 64; (16) 
$75, January 2, February 1, March 1, 1951, 
Mrs. J. C. Mathews, 914 Clay Street, Toneka, 
Kans., office rent; $213.55, January 6, Febru- 
ary 2, March 5, 1951, Floyd Burres Printing 
Service, Harrison Street, Topeka, KEans., 
y mega- 
zine; $268.50, January 6, March 5, March 29, 
1951, Floyd Burres Printing Service, printing 
leaflets; $30.24, February 6, 1951, Mrs. Wilmer 
Piper, 1136 Collins, Topeka, Kans., clerical 
services; $104.23, January 18, February 12, 


?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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1951, Fowler Envelope Co., 934 Central Street, 

Kansas City 6W, Mo., printing envelopes; 

$14.51, February 26, 1951, Senator Ralph 

Flanders, United States Senate, Washington, 

D. C., copies of Senate Joint Resolution 29; 

$57.50, March 3, 1951, Hall Stationery Co., 

Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kans., mimeograph 

paper; $750, January 2, February 1, March 

1, 1951, Dr. A. J. McFarland, Sterling, Kans., 

salary, used for personal and family expenses 

only; $501.90, January 2, February 1, March 1, 

1951, Dr. A. J. McFarland, travel expenses; 

$250, January 15, 1951, Rev. G. M. Robb, 2507 

South Salina Street, Syracuse 5, N. Y., travel 

expenses; $127.85 January 15, 1951, Rev. D. 

Howard Elliott, 207 Darlington Road, Beaver 

Falls, Pa., travel expenses; $363.05, January 

2, February 1, March 1, 1951, Mrs. J. C. 

Mathews, clerical services; $510, January 2, 

February 1, March 1, 1951, Mildred G. Boyd, 

935 Western Avenue, Topeka, Kans., salary, 

used for personal expenses only; total, 

$3,266.33. 

A. Elisabeth Christman, 1034 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., legislative repre- 
sentative, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America CIO. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N. Y., 
an affiliated union of the CIO. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support all legis- 
lation favorable to the national peace, secur- 
ity, democracy, prosperity and general wel- 
fare—oppose legislation detrimental to these 
objectives. (3) I have not individually is- 
sued or caused to be issued any publication as 
above described. 

D. (5) $748; (7) $748; (9) $748. 

A. Citizens’ Committee on Foreign Policy, 100 
East Fiftieth Street, New York 22, N. Y., 
matters dealing with foreign affairs. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Matters dealing 
with foreign affairs. (3) As per attached. 

D. (2) $275; (7) $275; (9) $275; (13) None. 

E. (4) $116.25; (5) $68.70; (8) $87.17; (9) 
$272.12; (11) $272.12; (16) $11.84, January 
30, 1951, Goldsmith Bros., 77 Nassau Street, 
New York City, for mimeograph paper; $26.52, 
March 23, 1951, Abco Press, Inc., 121 East 
Twenty-fourth Street, New York City, for 
envelopes & letterheads; $26.52, March 28, 
1951, same as above; $60.61, March 23, 1951, 
New Era Letter Co., Inc., 495 Broadway, New 
York City, for lettershop work; $83.07, March 
23, 1951, Hooven Letters, Inc., 352 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, for typewriting let- 
ters; $48.14, March 28, 1951, New Era Litho- 
graph Co., Inc., 495 Broadway, New York City, 
for photo offsets; $256.70, total. 





A. The Chase National Bank, of the City of 
New York, 18 Pine Street, New York, N. 
Y. Weston Vernon, Jr., Howard O. Col- 


gan, Jr., Clarence E. Dawson. (See 
schedule E attached.) 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Proposed Federal 


tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
Chase National Bank of the city of New 
York. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $82.50; (7) $37.56; (9) $120.06; (11) 
$120.06; (15) The Chase National Bank of the 
city of New York does not believe it is sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act. It retains the law firm 
of Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley, of 15 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y., and 821 Fif- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., to rep- 
resent it generally in legal matters. These 
legal matters involve a wide variety of serv- 
ices by a number of partners and employees 
of such firm. The bank makes no allocation 
on its records of the portion of the retainer 
paid for any particular service. An inci- 
dental and minor part of the professional 
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services rendered by such firm involves the 
consideration of proposed legislation relat- 
ing to Federal taxes by Howard O. Colgan, Jr., 
Clarence E. Dawson, and Weston Vernon, Jr., 
of that firm. They have filed registration 
statements on form B with the Clerk of the 
House and Secretary of the Senate, wherein 
they state that they do not believe they are 
subject to the provisions of the Federal Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act and that any Federal 
tax legislative work performed by them for 
the bank comprises only an incidental and 
minor part of their duties. The bank has 
been advised, and the undersigned believes, 
that none of the activities of Messrs. Colgan 
and Dawson are subject to the provisions of 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. If 
any of their activities are subject to the pro- 
visions of said act, however, the bank has 
been informed that no portion of the annual 
retainer might be attributed to such activi- 
ties based on an allocation of time from the 
records of Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley 
during the first quarter of 1951 and there 
were no disbursements pertaining to any 
such activities. If, however, the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of the city of New York is sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act because of the activities 
of Weston Vernon, Jr., Esq., on its behalf in 
connection with the problems raised by the 
administrative system proposed by the 
Treasury Department in connection with the 
proposal for withholding tax on dividends, 
the records of that firm indicate the portion 
of the annual retainer attributable to such 
activities, based on an allocatio of time, 
was $82.50 and the disbursements pertaining 
thereto were $37.56; $120.06, March 31, Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley, 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. See (E), supra. 


A. Mr. Walter Chamblin, Jr., National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 918 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
Attached statement.? 

B. National Association of Manufacturers. 

C. |Blank.] 

A. Robert M. Clark, representative of the 
president, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., 525 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill.; common carrier by railroad. 

C. (1) Legislative interests expected to 
continue indefinitely. (2) Pending and 
prospective legislation affecting the interest 
of the railway company, including but not 
limited to the following bills: Railroad safety 
bill, H. R. 269; railway switching service bill, 
S. 446; mail contract investigation bill, Sen- 
ate Resolution 23; basing point bill, S. 719; 
transportat on investigation, Senate Resolu- 
tion 55; St. Lawrence waterway legislation; 
various bills to amend Railroad Retirement 
Act; various general and corporate tax bills; 
legislation to amend Reorganization Act of 
1949; boxcar and railroad equipment shor‘- 
age bills, S. 1918 and Senate Resolution 89; 
Post Office Department appropriations, H. R, 
3282; United States Code amendment, H. R. 
270; various reorganization bills, including 
S. 1137, S. 1139, S. 1141, S. 1143, S. 1144, and 
S. 1145. (3) None. 

D. (5) $4,275; (7) $4,275; (9) $4,275; (13) 
no; (14) none. 

E. None. 


A. David R. Clarke, attorney, 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
B. National Metal Trades Association, 122 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting industry in general. 


120 South 





*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office, 
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D. (13) No. It is estimated that less than 
$500 net of annual retainer is apportionable 
to Federal lobby work for National Metal 
Trades Association. 

E. None. 

A. William W. Clary,’ 433 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; attorney. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., oil company; Long 
Beach Oil Development Co., 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., oil company; 
Southwest Exploration Co., 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., oil company. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation per- 
taining generally to oil and gas, including 
such bills as H. R. 5991, H. R. 5992, and 
Senate Joint Resolution 195. (4) Time and 
rate of compensation undetermined. Period 
of employment indefinite. 

D. (5) $2,500; (9) $2,500; (13) no. 

E. (7) $500; (9) $500; (10) $750; 
$1,250. 


(11) 


A. William W. Clary, 433 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; attorney. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., oil company; 
Long Beach Oil Development Co., 811 West 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif., oil com- 
pany; Southwest Exploration Co., 811 West 


Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif., oil 
company. 
C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation per- 


taining generally to oil and gas, including 

such bills as Senate Joint Resolution 20 and 

8S. 940. (4) Time and rate of compensation 
undetermined. Period of employment in- 
definite. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (7) $1,150; (11) $1,150. 

A. Classroom Pertodical Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio; 
trade association of publishers of class- 
room periodicals. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) General interest in 
second-class postal rates; particular interest 
in H. R. 2982 and S. 1046. (3) None. 

D. (1) $1,686.01, (6) $1,686.01; (8) $1, 
686.01; (13) No. 

E. (2) $1,500; (8) $186.01, January: Li- 
brary expense, $6.10; lunches and dinners, 
$40.05; telephone expense, $0.50; taxicabs, 
$14.70; total January expenses, $61.35. Feb- 
ruary: Library expense, $5.08; lunches and 
dinners, $11; telephone expense, $1; taxicabs, 
$10; mailing envelopes, $2.50; total February 
expenses, $29.58. March: Library, $6.18; 
lunches and dinners, $34.35; telephone ex- 
penses: Pay phone, $0.50; 27 February, Day- 
ton, $1.35; 1 March, Dayton, $5.90; 6 March, 
Dayton, $5.75; 16 March, Dayton, $2.95; 16 
March, Elgin, $3.55; total, $20; Congressional 
Directories, $13.50; taxicabs, $21.05; total 
March expenses, $95.08. Total out-of-pocket 
expenses, $186.01. (9) $1,686.01; (11) $1,- 
686.01; (15) $1,686.01, Donald M. Counihan, 
1420 New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., legislative counsel at $500 per month 
plus out-of-pocket expenses. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), suite 532, Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.; an informal organ- 
ization of 15 licensees of class I-A stand- 
ard broadcast stations. 

B. None. 

C. (1) CCBS will oppose any proposed 
legislation (such as S. 491 and H. R. 4004, 
8ist Cong.) calling for the duplication of 
class I-A clear-channel frequencies or the 
limitation of the power of class I-A stand- 
ard-broadcast stations. CCBS opposes rati- 
fication of the so-called NARBA agreement 
signed November 15, 1950. (2) See (1) above. 
(3) None. 





* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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D. (1) $40.235.42; ? (7) $40,235.42; (9) $40,- 
235.42; (13)? 

E. (2) $5,627; (3) $83.25; (7) $475.35; (9) 
$6,185.60; (11) $6,185.60; (15) Not applicable; 
(16) .? 

A. W. Prank Clucas,' 1016 Twentieth Street 

B. National Association of Master 
Plumbers, 1016 Twentieth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


C. (1) Permanent. (2) No specific legisla- 


tion at present. (3) None. 
D. None. 
E. None. 


A. Marcus Cohn, 1625 I Street NW., Cafritz 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Genocide; the 
President’s civil-rights program; H. R. 2379, 
H. R. 2818, H. R. 3458, C. 1247. (3) I have 
supplied information to the general press 
on immigration and other matters in which 
the American Jewish Committee is inter- 
ested. 

E. During a typical week, the registrant 
devotes a maximum of 5 percent of his time 
to matters which may possibly be regarded 
as embraced in section 308 (a) of Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. The fig- 
ures set forth below are based on that per- 
centage. (2) $93.75; (5) $81.05; (6) $12.28; 
(7) $7.70; (9) $194.78; (15) $450, January 
15, February 15, March 15, Cafritz Co., 1404 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C., rent at 
$150 per month; $786.48, January 15, Janu- 
ary 31, February 15, February 28, March 15, 
March 31, Helene Braun, 2904 Argyle Drive, 
Alexandria, Va., salary for secretarial services 
at $262.16 per month. 


A. C. Fred Colman, Lewisville, Ark. 

B. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. as 
division special agent, with headquarters at 
Lewisville, Ark. 

C. (1) Intermittent and casual. 
(3) None, 


(2) None. 


A. Russell Coleman, the National Fertilizer 
Association, 616 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C.; president of the as- 
sociation. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, 616 

Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are very minor 
and are only incidental to principal activi- 
ties. No term has been fixed for continu- 
ance of legislative interests—presumably 
such interests will continue if and as occa- 
sion may arise. (2) Any legislation that 
might affect the manufacture or distribu- 
tion of fertilizer or the general agricultural 
economy, including such bills in the Eighty- 
first Congress as H. R. 2756, to implement 
the established national policy of promoting 
maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 855, to regulate the registration, manu- 

facture, labeling, and inspection of fertilizer 

and fertilizer materials shipped in interstate 

commerce, and for other purposes; and H. R. 

3045, to regulate the registration, manufac- 

ture, labeling, and inspection of fertilizer 

and fertilizer materials shipped in interstate 

commerce, and for other purposes. (3) 

None. 

D. (5) $50, of salary received by me during 
the quarter, $50 may be allocable to legis- 
lative interests; (7) $50; (13) no. 





A. Marvin J. Coles, Ingoldsby & Coles, 813 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C., 
attorney at law (amounts received by 


?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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registrant are in payment of legal serv- 
ices). 

B. Committee for the Promotion of Tramp 
Shipping Under the American Pilag in For- 
eign Commerce, 80 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y.; this committee is composed of a num. 
ber of companies operating tramp ships un- 
der the American flag. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) The committee is 
interested in amending existing shipping 
legislation in order to extend operating and 
construction differential subsidies to Ameri- 
can flag vessels engaged in so-called tramp 
trades. 

D. None. 

E. (4) $70.25; (6) $32.27; (7) $60.15; (9) 
$162.67; (11) $162.67; (16) $26.90, January 
1951, Bowman Service Corp., mimeograph- 
ing; $15.30, February 1951, Bowman Service 
Corp., mimeographing; $28.05, March 1951, 
Bowman Service Corp., mimeographing. 

A. Howard O. Colgan, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y.; partner, Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Hadley. 

B. The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, 18 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Proposed Federal 
tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York. (3) None. 

D. (18) No. The Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York retains the law firm of 
Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley of 15 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y., and 821 Fif- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, 5, D. C., to 
represent it generally in legal matters. 
These legal matters involve a wide variety 
of services by a number of partners and em- 
ployees of such firm. The Bank makes no 
allocation on its records of the portion of 
the retainer paid for any particular services. 
An incidental and minor part of the profes- 
sional services rendered by such firm involves 
the consideration of proposed legislation re- 
lating to Federal taxes by Howard O. Colgan, 
Jr., of that firm. He has filed a registration 
statement on Form B with the Clerk of the 
House and Secretary of the Senate, wherein 
he states that he does not believe he is sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act and that any Fed- 
eral tax legislative work performed by him 
for the Bank comprises only an incidental 
and minor part of his duties. The under- 
signed believes that none of his activities are 
subject to the provisions of the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act. If 
activities are subject to the provi 


any of his 


ions of 


said act, however, the records of Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Hadley show that no por- 
tion of the annual retainer is attributable 
to such activities based on an allocation of 
time from the records of that firm during 
the first quarter of 1951 and there were no 
disbursements pertaijnin ny such activi- 
ties. 

E. None. 

A. Howard O. Colgan, Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y.; rtner, Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Had 

B. New York Stock Excl se, 11 Wall 
Street, New York N. Y. (see s dule D at- 
tached). 

C. (1) Indefinite (2) P 1 Federal 
ax legislation affecting the interests of the 
New York Stock Exchange and its members. 
3) None 

D. (13) No. The New York Stock Ex- 
change retains the law firm of Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Hadley of 15 B 1 


Street, New York, N. Y., and 821 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington 5, D. C., to 
represent it generally in legal 
These legal matters inv wide variety of 
services by a number of partners and em- 
ployees of such firm. 
no allocation on its records of the porti 
the retainer paid for any particular s 


It 
ive a 


The Exchange makes 
n of 


rvices. 
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An incidental and minor part of the pro- 
fessional services rendered by such firm in- 
volves the consideration of proposed legis- 
lation relating to Federal taxes by Howard 
O. Colgan, Jr., of that firm. He has filed a 
registration statement on Form B with the 
Clerk of the House and Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, wherein he states that he does not be- 
lieve he is subject to the provisions of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act and that 
any Federal tax legislative work performed 
by him for the Exchange comprises only an 
incidental and minor part of his duties. The 
undersigned believes that none of his activi- 
ties are subject to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act. If any of 
his activities are subject to the provisions of 
said act, however, the records of Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Hadley show that no por- 
tion of the annual retainer is attributable 
to such activities based on an allocation of 
time from the records of that firm during 
the first quarter of 1951 and there were no 
disbursements pertaining to any such activi- 
ties. 
E. None. 





A. R. A. Colgan, Jr., 1319, Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion executive. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Continuing. (2) Any legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the lumber manu- 
facturing industry of the United States. (3) 
See attached.? 





A. Colorado Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
335 Symes Building, Denver 2, Colo. An 
association of individuals conducting 
businesses in the State of Colorado whose 
general purpose is through its member- 
ship, to acquaint businessmen with data 
relative to taxation, economy and gov- 
ernment, social legislation, labor rela- 
tions, and so forth, to assist In effectuat- 
ing a program of tax equality. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Length of time the association will 
have legislative interests is indefinite (2) 
General legislative interests of the group is 
the taxing of competitive business on the 
same basis without regard to exemptions un- 
der section 101 of the present Internal Rev- 
enue Code. Specific bills in which it is pres- 
ently interested are H. R. 240 known as the 
Mason bill, and H. R. 1177 proposed by Con- 
gressman Davis. (3) February 6, 1951, letter 
to membership encouraging ‘them to keep 
lly interested in the question of tax 
equality. February 14, 1951, letter to n - 
bership enclosing ni nal tax l 
in relation to present s 
February 22, 1951, 
nouncing hearine fM 


House We 


genera 


$'47.94 


25; (9) $743.23; (16) 


Raiir a s per : S 
Co., 14 percent; Denver & Pio G 
Western Railroad Co.. 30 | t; Mis- 
souri Paci | ol 
Union Pacific Railr i ¢ 20 5 
(See exnlan: 


14, 1948.) 
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B. Railroad companies as stated above. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Basing-point leg- 
islation; communications or operating rules 
bills; railway mail pay bills; transportation 
excise taxes; St. Lawrence seaway; Federal 
barge lines; parcel post rates; bills changing 
authority of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; revenue measures; Railway Labor Act; 
Senate Resolution 50, investigation of sur- 
face transportation by Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. (3) 
None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. None. 

A. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; citizens’ 
organization for presentation of public 
information concerning Colorado River 
water matters. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Opposing S. 75, and 
H. R. 1500; favoring passage of Senate Joint 
Resolution 26, and House Joint Resolution 
21. (3) (a) 1 page circular, Cost to Nation’s 
Taxpayers—By States—Of Central Arizona 
Project; (b)50,000; (c) January 31, 1951; (d) 
Citizen Print Shop. (a) Folder, An All Amer- 
ican Program To Insure Economic Strength 
as Well as Military Might; (b) 25,000; (c) 
February 22, 1951; (d) Tom P. Gordon Co. 
(a) Folder, Look What This Is Going to Cost 
You, including tax map of United States; (b) 
10,000; (c) March 2, 1951; (d) Sterling Press. 
(a) Card Emergency—Water Rationad; (b) 
11,500; (c) March 30, 1951; (d) Sterling Press. 

D. (13) Yes; (14) 

E. (1) $1,069.51; (2) $9,929.11; (3) $528.16; 
(4) %3,439.01; (5) $1,371.59; (6) $774.48; (7) 
$4,231.93; (9) $21,343.79; (16) 

A. Committee To Defend America by Aiding 
Anti-Communist China,’ 843 General 
Motors Building, 1775 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; to present the facts on the 
China problem to Congress, the admin- 
istration, the press, and radio, and the 
public. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Until adequate aid for anti-Com- 
munist China is assured. (2) Support of 
bills for helping anti-Communist China by 
economic aid and military equipment, such 
as the China amendments to ECA and MAP 
appropriations. (3) None in this quarter. 

D. (2) $486; (7) $486; (8) $3,343; (9) 
$3,829; (10) $1,555; (11) $125; (13) yes; (14) 
$1,565, Mr. Frederick C. McKee, 2324 Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; $900, Dr. Frederick 
J. Tooker, 34 Hobart Avenue, Summit, N. J.; 
$650, Hon. Charles Edison, care of Thos. A. 
Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 

E. (4) $5.20; (5) $278.76; (6) $64.65; (8) 
$100; (9) $448.61; (10) $3,954.62; (11) 
$4,403.23; (16) $240.33, October 9, November 
14, December 4, Chas. F. Noyes Co., 1775 
Broadway, New York, rent on room 843; 
$64.65, October 9, November 14, December 4, 
New York Telephone Co., post office box 53, 
New York, telephone charges; $100, October 
14, All-American Conference To Combat 
Communism, Indianapolis, Ind., membership 
fee; $38.43, October 14, Alice F. Harrison, 34 
Summit Avenue, Summit, N. J., reimburse- 
ment for petty cash expenditures. 

A. Committee for the Marshall Plan To Aid 
European Recovery, care of Hugh Moore, 
treasurer, Twenty-fourth Street and 
Dixie Avenue, Easton, Pa. 

B. None 

C. (1) There has been no activity what- 
soever of the committee since the latter part 
of 1948. However, since the committee has 
a small balance of unused funds it remains 
in existence in case its efforts may be re- 


?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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quired in furthering the purpose of its for- 
mation. (2) (See answer to (1). (3) (See 
answer to 1). 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. Committee on National Affairs, 100 East 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y.; engaged 
in action to strengthen national and in- 
ternational organization for security, 
freedom, and justice. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 
interest. (3) None. 

D. (2) $695; (5a) $520.40, other receipts 
(check not returned and a payment re- 
funded); (6) $1,215.40; (8) $1,215.40; (13) 
no. 

E. (4) $33.23; (5) $71.40; (6) $53.70; (8) 
$670.05; (9) $828.38; (11) $828.38; (15) $13.85, 
January 9, 1951, $19.38, March 7, 1951, New 
Era Lithograph Co., 495 Broadway, New York 
City, for photo offsets; $10.20, January 9, 
1951, $48.57, January 24, 1951, $88.71, Febru- 
ary 1, 1951, $70.70, February 16, 1951, New 
Era Letter Co., 495 Broadway, New York City, 
for process letters and lettershop work; 
$29.58, January 11, 1951, $41.82, February 3, 
1951, Abco Press, Inc., 121 East Twenty- 
fourth Street, New York City, for letterheads 
and envelopes; $42.80, January 24, 1951, 
$19.61, March 12, 1951, $226.71, February 1, 
1951, Hooven Letters, Inc., 352 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, for typewriting letters 
and lettershop work; $101.45, February 1, 
1951, petty cash, 7 months, office supplies, 
postage, long-distance phone calls; $100, 
March 12, 1951, Friends of Democracy, Inc., 
137 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City, expense for putting members on list 
and providing them with publications; $15, 
March 26, 1951, Congressional Intelligence, 
Inc., 10 Independence Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., for subscription; total, $828.38. 


A. Committee for the Nation’s Health, Inc., 
1416 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(See attachment A.*) 

B. None. 

Cc. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
until the passage of national health insur- 
ance as stated in attachment A. (2) Legis- 
lative interests: President Truman’s national 
health plan as embodied in H. R. 27 and H. R. 
54. This committee is also interested in the 
following measures: S. 445, 337; H. R. 1781, 
2152, 516, 910, 274, 913, 14, 149, 342, 146. (3) 
See attachment B.? 

D. (2) $3,985.04; (4) $2,161.04; (7) 86,- 
146.08; (9) $6,146.08; (13) yes; (14) see at- 
tachment C.* 

E. (2) $6,282.52; (4) $2,390.18; (5) $1,- 
888.50; (6) $276.19; (7) $94.71; (8) $21.95; 
(9) $10,953.85; (11) $10,953.85; (16) see at- 
tachment D.? 


(2) Various items of 


A. Committee for Pipeline Companies, box 
1349, Tulsa, Okla. (Joseph L. Seger, 
treasurer) .? 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) The Committee for 
Pipeline Companies was organized and 
functions to protect the legitimate interests 
of petroleum pipelines, including, when nec- 
essary, legislative matters. At this time the 


only pending legislation affecting petroleum , 


pipelines in which the committee is inter- 
ested is S. 571, to which the committee is 
opposed. (3) None. 

D. (1) $44,928; (7) $44,928; (9) $44,928; 
(13) yes; (14) see attached page 3.? 

E. (2) $4,521.72; (4) $50; (5) $427.03; (6) 
$123.12; (7) $492.88; (8) $1,292.88; (9) 
$6,90/.63; (11) $6,907.63; (16) see attached 
page 4.? 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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A. Committee on the Present Danger, 711 
Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. None. 

C. See rider.? 

D. (2) $39,158; (7) $39,158; 
(10) $16,816.51; (11) 
$3,490.91; (13) yes; (14).2 

E. (1) $350; (2) $10,224.53; (4) $3,933.66; 
(5) $1,849.94; (6) $2,632.93; (7) $2,278.73; 
“ $2,692.35; (9) $23,962.14; (11) $23,962.14; 
(16)? 


(9) $39,158; 
$20,307.42; (12) 


A. D. C. Cone, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C., vice president of la- 
bor organization. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, 
Il. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting railroad employees in particular and 
labor in general, (3) None. 

D. (5) $100; (6) $100; (8) $100. 

A. John C. Cone, care of Pan American 
World Airways, Inc., 815 Fifteenth Street 
— Washington, D. C.; airline execu- 
tive. 

B. Pan American World Airways, Inc., 815 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
international airline operator. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Very infrequently 
interested in any legislation, but may be in- 
terested in supporting or opposing any avia- 
tion legislation that might have a bearing 
on the operation of Pan American World 
Airways, Inc. (3) Have not been and do 
not expect to be concerned with any publi- 
cation to be issued in connection with 
legislation. Was not, and am not, employed 
for legislative purposes, but as an executive 
of the company, may be called upon to dis- 
cuss, support, or oppose legislation affecting 
the company. 

D2 

E2 
A. Conference of American Small Business 

Organizations,’ Inc., Mr. Fred A. Virkus, 
chairman, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill., A nonprofit organization 
devoted to the legislative and related in- 
terests of small business. 

C. (1) Permanent. (2) 
bill). Excess-profits tax. 

D. (1) $8,070; (2) $2,060; (7) $10,130; (8) 
$33,266.30; (9) $48,396.30; (13) no. 

E. (1) $855; (2) $5,477.19; (4) $1,376.09; 
(5) $2,486.39; (6) $133.99; (7) $196.66; (9) 
$10,525.32; (10) $43,130.34; (11) $53,655.66. 


A. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.,; 
federation of labor organizations. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support all legis- 
lation favorable to the national peace, se- 
curity, democracy, property, and general 
welfare; oppose legislation detrimental to 
these objectives. (3) (a) Legis-letter, report 
of current congressional activities; (b) about 
3,200 published; (c) usually weekly; (d) 
mimeographed by CIO. 

D. (7) $7,202.65; (9) $7,202.65; (14)? 

E. (2) $1,695; (3) $3,000; (4) $936.09; (5) 
$405; (6) $900; (8) $266.56; (9) $7,202.65; 
(11) $7,202.65; (16).? 


S. 2408 (Frear 


A. Donald D. Conn, executive vice presi- 


dent, Transportation Association of 
America, 130 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. See 
report of T. A. A. 


2? Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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C. (1) Legislative interests are to be con- 
tinued permanently. (2) I am interested in 
all legislation having anything to do with 
transportation, including all pendifig bills 
before the House and Senate. (3) During 
this quarter I have caused to be issued sev- 
eral documents and publications which are 
set forth in detail in the separate report 
which you will receive from the association, 
D+ 

E? 





A. Donald D. Conn,’ executive vice president, 
Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. (See 
report of T. A. A.) 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to be con- 
tinued permanently. (2) I am interested in 
all leg@lation having anything to do with 
transportation including all pending bills 
before the House and Senate. (3) During 
this quarter, I have caused to be issued 
several documents and publications which 
are set forth in detail in the separate report 
which you will receive from the association. 

D2 

E2 
A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building, Wash- 

ington, D. C.; mining engineer. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Technical and educa- 
tional organization of individuals and com- 
panies in the mining field. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Measures affect- 
ing mining, such as income taxation, social 
security, public lands, stockpiling, monetary 
policy. etc. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,500; (7) $2,500; (9) $2,500; (13) 
No. 

E. (6) @33.56; (7) $25.35; (9) $58.91; (11) 
$58.91; (15) $58.91. A 
A. Cooper and Griffin, a law firm of which the 

partners are J. Milton Cooper and Jerry 
N. Griffin, room 544 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, Fifteenth and H Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Terminated. This is final report. 
(2) Legislative interests are general in char- 
acter and we are interested in any legisla- 
tion which affects the coal industry. (3) 
None. 

D. This is the usual attorney and client 
relationship. It is difficult to allocate what 
part of this employment may be subject to 
the act and therefore, the entire compensa- 
tion for the quarter is reported, to wit, $3,000, 

E. No expenditures in connection with leg- 
islative activities. Other expenditures are 
those incident to operation of a law office. 





A. J. Milton Cooper, attorney at law, 505 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Lgislative in- 
terests are those affecting the Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks. (3) None. 

D. This is the usual attorney and client 
relationship. It is difficult to allocate what 
part of this employment may be subject to 
the act, and therefore, the entire compensa- 
tion for the quarter is reported, to wit, $1,800. 

E. No expenditures in connection with leg- 
islative activities. Other expenditures are 
those incident to operation of a law office. 
A. J. Milton Cooper, attorney at law, 505 

Washington Building, Washington, D. C, 

B. National Lime Association, 927 Fifteenth 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


2? Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter 1950. 
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C. (1) Indefinite. (2) H. R. 2537. (3) 
None 

D. None. 

E. No expenditures in connection with 


legislative interests. 


A. John T. Corbett, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C.; national legis- 
lative representative and assistant 
grand chief 


B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 


B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Cc. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislative af- 
fecting labor and transportation. (3) Un- 


dersigned has issued no publications. 
D. (5) 83,295.56; (6) $3,295.56; (8) $3,295.- 
56; (12) $1,179.90; (13) No 


E. (5) $337.02: (6) $30.62; (7) $67.13; (9) 
$429.77; (11) $429.77. 
A. Frank W. Cortright, 1028 Connecticut 


Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; execu- 
tive vice president, National Association 
of Home Builders. 

B. National Association of Home Builders, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) See answer to 
this question on page 3 attached? (3) See 
answer to this question on page 3 attached.* 

D. (5) $1,567.25; (7) $1,567.25; (8) 
$4,542.42; (9) %6,109.67; (13) no. 

E. See note on separate sheet attached? 
(7) $684.04; (9) $684.04; (10) $1,088.82; (11) 
$1,772.86; (15) $684.C4 (16)? 


A. Harold B. Corwin, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; assistant legal 
counsel. 

B. Retired Officers Association, Inc., 1616 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; to inculcate 
and stimulate love of our country and the 
flag; to defend the honor, integrity, and su- 
premacy of our National Government and 
the Constitution of the United States; and 
to advocate military forces adequate to the 
defense of our country. To foster fraternal 
relations between all branches of the various 
services from which our members are drawn; 
to aid the retired personnel of the various 
services from which our members are drawn 
in every proper and legitimate manner; and 
to present their rights and interests when 
service matters are under consideration, we 
unite to form the Retired Officers Association. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. (2) Any and all lec- 
islation pertinent to the rights, benefits, priv- 
ileges, and obligations of retired officers, male 
and female, Regular and Reserve, and their 
dependents and survivors, of whatever na- 
ture, dealing with personnel matters, pay 
and retirement benefits, and pensions, study- 
ing and analyzing bills, preparing statements 
for presentation to the cognizant committees, 
and drafting amendments where indicated, 
appearing before committees of Congress, 
principally the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices, the Committees on Veterans Affairs, 
and the committees dealing with various 
privileges, opportunities, and obligations of 
the personnel involved. (3) The Retired 
Officers Association Bulletin. (a) An infor- 
tmnational bulletin covering all of the activi- 
ties of the association; (b) 20,000 per issue; 
(c) 15th of March, June, September, and 
December; (d) Graphic Arts Press, Inc. 

D. (5) $1,080; (7) $1,080; (13) no. 

E. None. 


A. John M. Costello, 3434 Porter Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. American League for an Undivided Ire- 
land. Care of Charles T. Rice, 122 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City, N. Y.; 
business is to promote the reunification of 
Ireland. 





?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's Office, 
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C. (1) Legislative interest will continue 
indefinitely. (2) (a) Any legislation which 
may help to effectuate the unification of all 


Ireland: (b) House Resolution 82 (3) No. 
publications issued 





D. (5) $750; (6) #215.98; (7) $965.98; (9) 
9.98: (14) $965.98, American League for 
idivided Ireland through March 31 
E. (1) § 89; Paul McGee, news release, 
@15,. Fran Duplicating Service, $1.4 (6) 
$5, Ch peake & Potomac Teleph > ¢ $3; 
(7) $103.09 Pennsylvania Railroad C 
February 9, 1951, @32.48: Sheraton Baltimore, 
Providence, $15.90, Hotel Statler, Washing- 
ton. $137.86; February 22, 1951, miscellaneous, 
$6.85; (9) $215.98; (11) $215.98 
A. Council for Clarific:tion of Pricing Prac- 
tices, 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
tl 
B. None. 
C. (1) Indefinite. (2) S. 719 and H. R 
2820. (3) None. 
D. (2) $400; (7) $400; (9) 8400; (13) 
E. None. 
A. Council for Social Action,’ 289 Fourth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y.; research, edu- 
cation, and action on social questions of 
interest to the church. 

B. Self. 

C. (1) Permanent. (2) Generally inter- 
ested in welfare, international, civil liberties, 
and economic legislation where ethical prin- 
ciples, of interest to the church, are involved. 
In the Eighty-first Congress, interested in the 
point 4 program, the Granger bill to provide 
transportation and packaging of perishable 
surplus commodities, amendments to the 
Social Security Act. (3) Legislative Action 
Service, October 1950, December 1950—800 
(mimeographed). Voting Record, How Did 
Your Senators and Congressmen Vote in 1949 
and 1950?—10,000—Council for Social Action, 
New York, N. Y. Social Action magazine, 
October, November, December 1950—6,000— 
Council for Social Action, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,350; (13) no 

E. (2) $700; (4) $50; 
(7) $150; (9) $1,350. 


(5) 8400; (6) $50; 





A. Donald M. Counihan, 1420 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney at 
law. P 

B. Classroom Periodical 
sociation, 38 West Fifth 
Ohio; trade association of 
classroom periodicals. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) General interest in 
second-class postal rates; particular interest 
in H. R. 2982 and S. 1046. (3) None 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,500; (8) 81,500: (12) 
$186.01; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,590; (6) see page 32; (7) see paze 
3*; (8) $186.01, see page 3*: (9) $1,686.01; 
(11) $1,686.01; (15) see page 3.* 


Publishers’ As- 
Street, Dayton, 
publishers of 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1420 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney at 
law. 

B. Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.: 
heavy equipment and prefabricated houses 
manufacturer. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) General interest in 
housing legislation, housing near military in- 
stallations, defense production and economic 
controls. Specific interest in H. R. 1272, H 
R. 2983, S. 349 and investigation of Lustron 
and disposition of Lustron p! (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,050; (6) $1,050; (8) $1,050; (13) 
no. 

E. (2) $1,050; (9) $1,050; (11) $1,050. 


A. Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(law firm). 


int. 





?Not printed. Piled in the Clerk's office. 
*Piled for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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B. California-Texas Oil Co., Ltd., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Bills dealing with 
acquisition, allocation, transportation, or 
other regulation or control of materials and 
products used or marketed by California 
Texas Oil Co., Ltd. During the period cov- 
ered by this report there was no interest in 
specific bills. (3) None. 

D. None. The firm receives compensation 
from California Texas Oil Co., Ltd., for pro- 
fessional services billed from month to month 
on an hourly time-charge basis. None of 
the services for which money was received 
during the calendar quarter ending March 
31, 1951 involved any services of such a nat- 
ure as to be subject to the provisions of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act and no 
money was expended in connection with mat- 
ters of such a nature. 

E. None. 


A. Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(law firm). 

B. Overseas Tankship Corp., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) General legislative 
interests are bills dealing with shipping mat- 
ters of all kinds. During the period covered 
by this report there was no interest in spe- 
cific bills. (3) None. 

D. None. The firm receives compensation 
from Overseas Tankship Corp. for profes- 
sional services billed from month to month 
on an hourly time-charge basis. None of the 
services for which money was received dur- 
ing the calendar quarter ending March 31, 
1951 involved any services of such a nature 
as to be subject to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act and no 
money was expended in connection with 
matters of such a nature. 

E. None. 


A. Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 


Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


(law firm). 

B. Mr. Joseph Ross, 40 Mamaroneck Ave- 
nue, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Cc. (1) Not known. (2) Private bill to re- 
cord the lawful admission to the United 
States of Mr. Ross’ sister and niece, Mrs. 
Maly Braunstein and Mrs. Aurelia Rappaport 
(H. R. 2366). (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (5) Not separately allocated; (6) $1.68; 
(9) $1.68; (11) $1.68, 


A. W. W. Coxe, 8 North Jefferson Street, 
Roanoke, Va., general solicitor. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 8 North 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 

C. (1) Can’t say with certainty. (2) 
Proposed canalization of Big Sandy River and 
its tributaries in States of Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 

D. (5) NoTE.—As general solicitor I am 
paid a salary by the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. to do legal work. I do not and 
will not receive any extra compensation for 
doing legislative work; (6) $100.32; (7) 
$100.32; (9) $100.32; (13) no. 

E. (7) $100.32; (9) $100.32; (11) $100.32; 
(15) $100.32; (16) $100.32, February 7, 8, 1951, 
hotels and food (including taxi fares): 
Statler and Carlton Hotels, Occidental Res- 
taurint, Washington, D. C. 


A. Charles J. Crampton, attorney at law, 700 
Insurance Building, San Antonio, Tex. 
B. State Tax Association, post-office box 
2559, Houston, Tex. A voluntary association 
of taxpayers organized to promote tax equal- 
ization between the community-property 
and common-law States. 
C. (1) A continuous study of State and 
Federal tax legislation and administrative 
rulings and court decisions in tax matters 
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affecting community property taxpayers in- 
equitably. (2, No specific legislation. (3) 
No publications issued. General purpose: To 
bring about constructive cooperation between 
community-property and common-law States 
for the development of a plan of tax equal- 
ization which will afford an equitable basis 
for income, estate, and gift taxation fn the 
State and Federal tax structure. To support 
complete retroactive repeal of the 1942 estate 
and gift tax amendments as they apply to 
community-property States in an unfair, 
discriminatory, inequitable manner. To 
support the elimination of Federal estate 


- taxes and restore estate taxation to the sev- 


eral States. We have supported and will 

continue our support of the American Bar 

Association's recommendations for tax equal- 

ization. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (7) $681.93; (9) $681.93; (11) $681.93; 
(15) $681.93. 

A. F. M. Crance, 408-409 Young Building, 
Lynchburg, Va. Lobbying for amend- 
ments to Railway Labor Act. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 61 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Looking after the interests of the members 
of the brotherhood. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) H. R. 7789 and 
S. 3295, to amend the Railway Labor Act and 
other bills pertaining to labor. (3) None. 
NoTe.—Only 9 days were spent on this work 
between January 1 and March 31, 1951, for 
which I only received my usual salary and 
necessary expenses. Salary in amount of 
$1,000 per month paid for services as gen- 
eral chairman, broken down as to the salary 
per day On this work: 9 days at $32.26 per 
day, or a total of $290.34. My expenses dur- 
ing the time spent on this work were $162. 
No special concessions or additional expense 
allowance or salary allowed me in connec- 
tion with lobbying for these bills other than 
the regular salary received each month for 
my work as general chairman and necessary 
actual expenses, 

E. (2) $290.34; (7) $162; (9) $452.34; (11) 
$452.34. 

A. W. A. Crawford, executive secretary, Rail- 
road Association of Georgia, 545 Hurt 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. General public 
relations work for the railroads of 
Georgia. 

B. Railroad Association of Georgia, 545 
Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. General public 
relations work for the railroads of Georgia. 

C. (1) Interest ‘in legislation affecting the 
railroads will continue indefinitely. (2) 
The general legislative interests of the per- 
son filing this report concern legislation of 
general or specific relation to the railroads. 
(3) There has been no publication issued or 
caused to be issued in connection with legis- 
lative interests during the period. 

D. (1) $14,353.75; (7) $14,353.75; (13) yes; 
(14) from January 1, 1951 through March 31, 
1951: $3,079.59, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; $3,356.10, Central of Geor- 
gia Railway Co., Savannah, Ga.; $850.44, 
Georgia Railroad, Atlanta, Ga.; $624.39, Geor- 
gia Southern & Florida Railway Co., Macon, 
Ga.; $556.87, Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; $2,810.35, Seaboard Air 
Line Railroad Co., Atlanta, Ga.; $2,516.94, 
Southern Railway Co., Atlanta, Ga.; total, 
$13,794.68. There were no expenditures 
made during the quarter ended March 31, 
1951, due to interest in Federal legislation, 

E. None. 

A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sorman Avenue, Madison, Wis.; 
& nonprofit corporation made up of 
credit leagues and credit unions. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing credit unions, (3) None. 


AUGUST 8 


D. (1) $55,510.16; (7) $55,510.16; (13) yes; 
(14) see pages 3 and 4; * March 31, 1951. 

E. (2) $295; see page 4;7 (4) ¢2.04; (7) 
$2.40; (8) $1; (9) $300.44; (11) $300.44. 

A. Leo J. Crowley, 922 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo.; attorney at law. 

B. Colorado Legislative Committee, 615 
C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, Colo. This 
committee consists of the general or State 
attorneys representing the following-named 
railroad companics in Colorado: A., T. & S. F. 
Railway Co. C., B. & Q. Railroad Co., 
C., R. I. & P. Railroad Co., C. & S. Rail- 
vay Co., D. & R. G. W. Railroad Co., M. P. 
Railroad Co., and the U. P. Railroad Co. The 
primary purpose of said committee is to look 
after legislation, taxes, and legal matters of 
common interest to said railroad companies 
in the State of Colorado, and secondary to 
give attention to matters pendiyg before 
Congress Of common interest to said com- 
panies, 

C. (1) As stated under B, my primary inter- 
ests are in connection with State matters 
and secondarily matters pending in Congress, 
so that the time during which my Federal 
legislative interests will continue is indef- 
inite. My experience has been that in many 
quarters I do not participate in the consid- 
eration of Federal legislation and make no 
expenditures during these quarters. (2) I 
am interested in all legislation both general 
and special that affects the railroads I repre- 
sent. There are many specific measures 
pending in Congress among which are the 
following: Communications or operating 
rules bills; railway mail pay bills; transporta- 
tion excise taxes; the St. Lawrence seaway; 
the Federal barge lines; parcel-post rates; 
bills changing the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; Senate Resolution 
50; the investigation Of surface transporta- 
tion by the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce; revenue measures; 
Railway Labor Act. (3) None, 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Leo P. Cullinane, 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Associated Businessmen, 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Chiefly engaged in the dissemination of eco- 
nomic and political information, which mem- 
ber groups translate into action at grass 
roots, when and if they desire. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. (2) Measures that 
would levy a tax on certain tax-exempt 
organizations. Specifically, H. R. 240, H. R. 
1177, S. 892, general revenue bill of 1951, and 
other tax and social-security legislation. (3) 
None, 

D. (5) $1,823.61; 
823.61. 

E. (7) $281.70; 
(15) $281.70. 


(7) $1,823.61; (9) $1,- 


(9) $281.70; (11) $281.70; 


A. Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross, attor- 
neys and counselors, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa., merchan- 
disers by mail. 

C. (1) Not determined. 
islation. (3) None. 


(2) Postal rate leg- 
H. R. 2982, to readjust 
postal rates; S. 1046, to readjust postal rates. 

D. (5) $1,500, this figure represents allo- 
cation of part of general retainer to legisla- 


tive activities for client; 
$1 500; (13) No. 

E. (6) $7.51; (7) $46.24; (8) $8.95; (9) 
$62.70; (11) $62.70; total disbursements for 
client, not all related to legislative activi- 
ties; (15) None. 


(7) $1,500; (9) 


A. John C. Cuneo, Post Office Box 1054, Mod- 
esto, Calif., California representative for 
the Townsend Plan, Inc. 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) H. R. 2678 and 2679, 
the Townsend Plan bills before Congress. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $2,565.99; (7) $2,5€5.99; (9) $2,565.99. 

E. (5) $1,760.47; (6) $129.45; (7) $275.46; 
(9) $2,165.33; (11) $2,165.38. 

A. James E. Curry,’ 519 East Capitol Street, 
Washington, D. C.; law firm. 

B. Alaska Native Brotherhood National 
Congress of American Indians, Indian Tribes. 
Not subject to the lobbying registration law. 

C. (1) Interested in legislation of each con- 
gressional session. (2) Interested in all leg- 
islation affect:ig continental and/or Alaska 
Indian: (see insert).2 (3) No printed publi- 
cation. 

D. (7) $1,320; (8) $1,320. 

E. (3) $125; (6) $15; (8) $5; 
$1,073.70; (11) %1,218.70. 

A. Ralph E. Curtiss, attorney at law, 944 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis.; a national 
trade association of owners of taverns, restau- 
rants, and cabarets. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the tavern and restaurant industry. 
(3) None. (4) Compensation rate: Begin- 
ning April 1, 1951, a monthly retainer of 
$500 and $50 per diem for time spent on 
official business trips. 

D. (5) $1,725; (7) $1,725; (9) $1,725. 

E. (4) $29.55; (6) $23.62; (7) $251.93; (9) 
$305.10; (11) $305.10; (14) $305.10; (15) 
$305.10. 


(9) $145; (10) 


A. Dairy Industry Committee, 1112 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C.; informa- 
tion and promotional organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the dairy industry. (3) A weekly 
newsletter to members mentioning legisla- 
tive items when occasion arises. 

D. (5) $3,300; (7) $3,200; (9) $3,300. 

A. William L. Daley, 911 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Washington rep- 
resentative, National Editorial Associa- 
tion. 

B. Newspaper publishers’ association: Na- 
tional Editorial Association, 222 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) H. R. 2682, Gov- 
ernment stamped envelopes; H. R. 505, to 
separate subsidy from air-mail pay; H. R. 
2516, to deny benefits of NLRB to certain 
labor organizations; S. 1137, to separate sub- 
sidy from air-mail pay; S. 719, to allow price 
differentials made in good faith; S. 537, to 
authorize President to take over all com- 
munications except newspapers in emer- 
gency; H. R. 2188, to prohibit interstate 
transportation of liquor advertising; H. R. 
1514, to let Federal Trade Commission regu- 
late liquor advertising; S. 672, to increase 
minimum age of District of Columbia news- 
paper boys; House Resolution 116, to au- 
thorize House Commerce Committee to in- 
vestigate newsprint; S. 106, to regulate prac- 
tice of optometry; H. R. 1768, to require cost 
and identity in political advertising; H. R. 
2982, to increase postal rates; S. 1046, to 
increase postal rates; H. R. 376, to set up 
board of postal rates and fees; H. R. 116, seeks 
repeal of Gearhart amendment; H. R. 525, 
definition of “employees”; H. R. 3341, to per- 
mit States to publicize details of public wel- 
fare programs. (3) (a) The Publishers Tab, 
(b) approximately 6,000 circulation, tabloid 
newspaper, (Cc) published monthly around 
the 10th, (d) printed by the Times-Press, 
Hartford, Wis.; (a) The National Publisher, 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
8 Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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(b) approximately 6,000 circulation, associa- 
tional magazine, (c) published monthly 
around the 25th, (d) printed by the Times- 
Press, Hartford, Wis.; also other publishing 
trade publications, including bulletins of all 
State newspapers publishers’ associations. 

D. (5) $825; (7) $825; (9) $825; (13) no; 
(14) period from January 1 through March 
31, 1951, $825, National Editorial Association, 
222 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL; 
total, $825. 

E. (5) $120.23; (6) $62.23; (7) $57.35; (9) 
$239.81; (10) filed in 1950; (11) $239.81; 
(15) $239.81; (16) $62.23, January, February, 
and March, Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., telephone service; $40, January, Fetru- 
ary, and March, United States Post Office, 
postage; $30.09, March, Tele-Sec. Co., dupli- 
cating; $25.71, March, public stenographer, 
duplicating. 

A. William V. Dameron,’ Machinists Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; labor union rep- 
resentative. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C.; labor 
union. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (See report filed by 
International Association of Machinists.) 
A. William V. Dameron, Machinists Build- 

ing, Washington, D. C.; labor union rep- 
resentative. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C.; labor 
union. 

C. Indefinite. (See report filed by Inter- 
national Association of Machinists.) 


A. Eugene J. Damon, assistant general attor- 
ney, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Co.; chairman, Missouri Railroad com- 
mittee; 906 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
(See appendix A to first quarter report, 
1950.) 

B. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co., 906 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. (See appendix 
A to first quarter report, 1950.) 

C. (1) Continuous. (2) Railroads gen- 
erally. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. None. 

A. John A. Danaher, attorney at law, offices 
at 50 State Street, Hartford, Conn., and 
1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. My client is the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

C. (1) While H. R. 277 and similar legis- 
lation is under consideration. (2) Bill listed 
deals with distribution of motor vehicle tires 
and prevention of manufacturers from sell- 
ing goods at retail. Study of Federal leg- 
islation relative to same; examination of re- 
ported cases concerning constitutionality of 
proposed bills; preparation of legal memo- 
randa and briefs relative to same; study of 
economic data and preparation of hearings. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $1,875; (7) $1,875; (9) $1,875; (13) 
yes; (14) $625 per month; total $1,875 for 
first quarter paid by my client, the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

E. (6) $4.07, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co.; (9) $4.07; (11) $4.07; (16) all 
office expenses, salaries, rent, telephone, etc., 
are generally incurred as expense of general 
practice of law, not allocable to legislative 
interests. 

A. John A. Danaher, attorney at law, offices 
at 50 State Street, Hartford, Conn., and 
1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. My client is the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

C. (1) While H. R. 277 and similar legis- 
lation is under consideration. (2) Bill listed 
deals with distribution of motor vehicle tires 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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and prevention of manufacturers from sell- 
ing goods at retail. Study of Federal lec. 
islation relative to same; examination of re- 
ported cases concerning constitutionality o! 
proposed bills; preparation of legal memo- 
randa and briefs relative to same; study of 
economic data and preparation of hearings. 
(3) None 

D. (5) $1,875; (7) $1,875; (9) $1,875; (13) 
yes; (14) $625 per month; total $1,875 for 
first quarter paid by my client, the B. F 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

E. (16) All office expenses, salaries, rent, 
telephone, etc., are generally incurred as ex- 
pense of general practice of law, not allocable 
to legislative interests 
A. John A. Danaher, attorney at law, offices 

at 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and 50 State Street, Hartford, Conn 

B. My client is Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 
230 Park Avenue, New York City; engaged 
in the fabrication of copper and in the 
manufacture of copper products. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting copper. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $4,500, legislative activity; (7) 
$4,500, retainer for legal representation; (9) 
$4,500; (13) yes; (14) $1,500 per month; 
total $4,500 for first quarter; fees in re legis- 
lative activity, paid by my client Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc., New York City. 

E. (6) $8.63, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co.; (9) $8.63; (11) $8.63; (16) All 
office expenses, salaries, rent, telephone, etc., 
are generally incurred as expense of general 
practice of law, not allocable to legislative 
interests. 


A. N. R. Danielian, 
nomic research. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
Cafritz Building, trade association. 

C. (1) Unknown. (2) St. Lawrence legis- 
lation. (3) None. 

D. (5) $5,204.91; (7) 
204.91; (13) no. 

E. (7) $704.91; (9) $704.91; (11) $704.91; 
(15) all; (16) N. R. Danielian, 7 West 
Thornapple Street, Chevy Chase, Md., re- 
tainer, January 30, February 28, March 30, 
$4,500; N. R. Danielian, 7 West Thornapple 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md., travel, January 23, 
March 7, $338.21; N. R. Danielian, 7 West 
Thornapple Street, Chevy Chase, Md., ex- 
penses, March 22, $301.40. 


Cafritz Building, eco- 


$5,204.91; (9) $5,- 


A. Aled P. Davies, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Il 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ill.; trade 
tion and research association for meat-pack- 
ing industry. 

C. (1) To continue indefinitely. (2) Leg- 
islation affecting the meat-packing industry 
(a), (b), (c), mone. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 


associae- 


A. John H. Davis, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C., executive secretary, 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Co 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; a trade organization for farmer coop- 
eratives marketing farm products and/or 
purchasing farm supplies. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Revenue Act of 
1951, re section 101 (12), Internal Revenue 
Code. (3) Washington Situation; (a) a 
weekly, mimeographed house organ 
marizing developments in Washington which 
are of interest to our organization; (b) ap- 
proximately 1,000; (c) weekly (every Friday); 
(d) published in mimeographed form in na- 
tional council office. 

D. (5) $3,874.98; (6) 
$3,874.98; (12) $240.75. 

E. (7) $240.75; (9) $240.75; 


ypera- 


sum- 


$3,874.98; (8) 


(11) $240.75. 
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A. Sherlock Davis, general counsel, 1117 Barr 


Building, 910 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 30 


Pine Street, New York, N. Y. A group of 
companies owning or operating sugar prop- 
in Cuba, the stockholders of which are 
predominantly United States citizens. 

Cc. (1) During the preceding calendar 
quarter registrant has not engaged in any 
activities covered by section 308 (a) of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act and, ac- 
cordingly, has received no funds and made no 
disbursements for the purposes covered by 
the act, but is filing this report for purposes 
of record. Annual salary heretofore reported. 
(2) General legislative interest: Anything 
which pertains to sugar or trade with Cuba. 
Specific legislative interest: The Sugar Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 388, 80th Cong.) and 
any proposed amendments thereto, and H. R. 
1612, to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. (3) None, 

D. See C above. 

E. See C above. 


erties 





A. Bourbon A. Dawes, executive secretary, 
Hotel Association of Washington, D. C., 
Inc., 312, 1331 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Hotel Association of Washington, D. C., 
Inc., 312, 1331 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., a trade association with membership 
limited to District of Columbia hotels. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affecting 
hotels located in the District of Columbia; 
H. R. 2238, District of Columbia rent control. 

(3) None. 

D. (7) $2,175; (9) $2,175; (13) No. 

E. (7) $9.80; (9) $9.80; (11) $9.80; 
$9.80. 


(15) 


A. Clarence E. Dawson, 821 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; partner, Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. (See schedule D, 
attached.) 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Proposed Federal 
tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
New York Stock Exchange and its members. 
(3) None, 

D. The New York Stock Exchange retains 
the law firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hope & 
Hadley, of 15 Broad Street, New York, N. Y., 
and 821 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., to represent it generally in legal mat- 
ters. These legal matters involve a wide 
variety of services by a number of partners 
and employees of such firm. The exchange 
makes no allocation on its records of the 
portion of the retainer paid for any particular 
services. An incidental and minor part of 
the professional services rendered by such 
firm involves the consideration of proposed 
legislation relating to Federal taxes by Clar- 
ence E. Dawson, of that firm. He has filed a 
registration statement on Form B with the 
Clerk of the House and Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, wherein he states that he does not be- 
lieve he is subject to the provisions of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act and that 
any Federal tax legislative work performed 
by him for the exchange comprises only an 
incidental and minor part of his duties. The 
undersigned believes that none of his activ- 
ities are subject to the provisions of the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. If any 
of his activities are subject to the proyjsions 
of said act, however, the records of Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Hadley show that no portion 
of the annual retainer is attributable to such 
activities based on an allocation of time from 
the records of that firm during the first 
quarter of 1951 and there were no disburse- 
ments pertaining to any such activities; 
(13) no. 

E. None, 
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A. Clarence E. Dawson, 821 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; partner, Mil- 
bank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley. 

B. The Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, 18 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
(See schedule D, attached.) 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Proposed Federal 
tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 
(3) None. 

D. The Chase Nationai Bank of the City 

of New York retains the law firm of Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Hadley, of 15 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y., and 821 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., to represent it gen- 
erally in legal matters. These legal matters 
involve a wide variety of services by a num- 
ber of partners and employees of such firm. 
The bank makes no allocation on its records 
of the portion of the retainer paid for any 
particular services. An incidental and 
minor part of the professional services ren- 
dered by such firm involves the considera- 
tion of proposed legislation relating to Fed- 
eral taxes by Clarence E. Dawson, of that 
firm. He has filed a registration statement 
on Form B with the Clerk of the House and 
Secretary of the Senate, wherein he states 
that he does not believe he is subject to the 
provisions of the Federal Regulation of Lob- 
bying Act and that any Federal tax legis- 
lative work performed by him for the bank 
comprises only an incidental and minor part 
of his duties. The undersigned believes that 
none of his activities are subject to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act. If any of his activities are subject 
to the provisions of said act, however, the 
records of Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley 
show that no portion of the annual retainer 
as attributable to such activities based on an 
allocation of time from the records of that 
firm during the first quarter of 1951 and 
there were no disbursements pertaining to 
any such activities. (13) No. 

E. None. 

A. William I. Denning, 1518 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; lawyer. 

B. National Association of Magazine Pub- 
lishers, 232 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) For general legal representation in 
Washington (2) Activities limited to ad- 
vising association in connection with postal 
rate matters. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,875; (7) $1,875; (9) $1,875. 

E. (2) $50; (4) $5.55; (6) $8.18; (7) $36.58; 
(8) $4.30; (9) $104.61; (11) $104.61. 

A. B. B. Derrick,* 1756 K. Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers 
Association, Inc., 1756 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. R. T. DeVany (attached papers) ,? 918 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers 
(above address). 

A. Leo A. Diamond, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., employee of law firm and engaged 
in general practice of tax law. 

B. Cladbourne, Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & 
Brophy, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. En- 
gaged in the general practice of law and 
general counsel of the American Tobacco 
Co., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected to 
continue until tax legislation is passed ex- 
tending the 85-percent dividends received 
credit to dividends received from resident 
foreign corporations to the extent that such 
resident foreign corporations derive income 
from United States sources. (2) See (1) 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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above. The proposed legislation was con- 
tained in section 120 of H. R. 6712, which 
was passed by the House of Representatives, 
second session, Eightieth Congress. (3) No 
publications issued or caused to be issued. 

D. Affant, as employee of Chadbourne, 
Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & Brophy, general 
counsel of the American Tobacco Co., is paid 
a regular monthly salary for services ren- 
dered to the law firm, which services tnclude 
such services as may be required from time 
to time on behalf of the interests of the 
American Tobacco Co., in connection with 
the proposed legislative interests described 
in paragraph (c) of this report. 

E. None. 





A. John M. Dickerman,’ 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.: legisla- 
tive director, National Association of 
Home Builders. 

B. National Association of Home Builders, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) See answer to 
this question on page 3, attached (3) See 
answer to this question on page 3, attached.’ 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (8) $9,000; (9) 
$12,000; (13) No. 

E. (6) $5.80; (7) $242.15; (8) $4.75. (9) 
$251.98; (10) $750.16; (11) $1,002.13; (15) 
$251.98; (16) there were none. 

A. A. W. Dickinson, Ring Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; mining engineer. 

B. Americar Mining Congress, Ring Builc- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; technical and educa- 
tional organization of individuals and com- 
panies in the mining field. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Measures affect- 
ing mining, such as income taxation, social 
security, public lands, stockpiling, monetary 
policy, etc. (3) None. 

— (5) $1,375; (7) $1,375; (9) $1,375; (13) 

oO. 

E. (6) $0.40; (7) $22.45; (9) $22.85; (11) 
$22.85; (15) $22.85. 

A. Disabled American Veterans, national 
headquarters, 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; congressionally char- 
tered veteran organization, Washington 
office, 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Ditto. 

C. (1) The national legislative division of 
the DAV is a permanent division. This divi- 
sion performs only a minor part of DAV 
activities. The DAV’s major work is per- 
formed by its national claims service. (2) 
The DAV is interested in all legislation af- 
fecting war veterans, their dependents, and 
survivors of deceased veterans. The largest 
number of bills in which we are interested 
are referred to Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare, House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, the two Com- 
mittees on Post Office and Civil Service, and 
the two Armed Services Committees. (3) 
Articles pertaining to pending legislation in 
which the DAV is interested are published in 
our Own newspapers, the DAV Semi-Monthly. 
This newspaper is published semimonthly 
at our national headquarters, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and is mailed to every DAV member. 
The membership varies; and as of December 
1, 1950, was 132,807. Legislative articles are 
carried as news items for DAV members. 

E. (2) $3,735; (7) $388.87; (9) $4,123.87; 
(11) $4,123.87. 

A. Walter L. Disbrow, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; employee representa- 
tive. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 





?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Federal 
civilian employees’ organization. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected 
to continue indefinitely. (2) General legis- 
lative interests are retention and improve- 
ment of the Civil Service Retirement and 
United States Employees’ Compensation Acts. 
Short titles and numbers of bills of specific 
interest include H. R. 172, a bill to provide 
for the continuance of family benefits to 
civil-service employees separated after 5 
years’ service; H. R. 233, a bill amending the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended (increase annuities 3344 percent 
or $500, whichever is lesser); H. R. 368, a bill 
to amend the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, so as to exempt 
payments under such act from taxation; 
H. R. 448, a bill to grant civil-service em- 
ployees retirement after 30 years’ service, re- 
gardless of age; H. R. 1370, a bill to adjust the 
rates of annuities of certain employees re- 
tired under the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, prior to April 1, 
1948; H. R. 1748, a bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act approved May 29, 
1930, as amended, so as to exempt annuity 
payments under such act from taxation; H. 
R. 1957, a bill to equalize the retirement 
benefits payable to Federal employees, based 
on salary rates in effect 90 days prior to date 
payment is due; H. R. 2087, a bill to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, to provide annuities for 
widows of certain former Federal employees 
who had rendered 30 years of service; H. R. 
2267, a bill to provide a widow’s annuity upon 
death of employee prior to attainment of age 
50 of surviving widow; H. R. 3035, a bill to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, to extend annuity 
benefits to employees at age 50 involuntarily 
separated from the service after having 
rendered at least 20 years of service; H. R. 
3393, a bill to amend the Social Security Act 
to provide unemployment insurance for Fed- 
eral civilian employees, and for other pur- 
poses; H. R. 3414, a bill to extend coverage 
under the Social Security Act to additionul 
Federal officers and employees, and for other 
purposes; S. 193, a bill to grant civil-service 
employees retirement after 30 years’ service; 
S. 500, a bill to amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, so 
as to provide certain benefits for the widows 
of employees who died prior to February 28, 
1948, and for other purposes; S. 995, a bill to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act. (3) 
No publication in connection with legislative 
interests has been issued within the past 
year, and none is expected to be issued in 
the near future. 

D. (5) $1,165.25; (7) $1,165.25; (9) $1,165.25; 
(13) yes, employer. 

E. (7) $144.70; (9) $144.70; 
(15) $144.70. 


(11) $144.70; 


A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, World Center Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; nonprofit corporation organized 
and existing for the purpose of promoting 
and advancing the welfare, progress, and de- 
velopment of the natural-gas industry in the 
United States. 

Cc. (1) lam employed permanently as gen- 
eral counsel for the association. (2) Gen- 
eral legislative interests include any mat- 
ters affecting the natural-gas industry. 
Specific legislation for first quarter included 
excess-profits tax bill and renegotiation bill; 
specific current legislation includes tax bill. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) 
(12) $138 

E. (7) $138; (9) $138; (11) $138. 


$16,250; (7) $16,250; (8) $16,250; 
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A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Ozark-Mahoning Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

C. (1) Legislation terminated. Fee to 
continue through 1951. (2) Specific legisla- 
tion employed for was percentage depletion. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $6,250; (6) $6,250; (8) $6,250; (12) 
$30.25. 

E. (4) $7.14; 
$30.25. 


(6) $23.11; (9) $30.25; (11) 





A. Wesley E. Disney, World Center Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 510 
West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (1) Iam employed indefinitely as Wash- 
ington counsel to represent this organiza- 
tion generally. (2) General legislative in- 
terests include matters affecting oil and gas. 
Specific legislation interests include per- 
centage depletion. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (12) 
$121.24. 

E. (6) $121.24; 


(9) $121.24; (11) $121.24. 





A. District of Columbia Petroleum Industries 
Committee, 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; trade association for pe- 
troleum industry in District of Co- 
lumbia. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing the sale or distribution of petroleum 
products in the District of Columbia. (3) 
None. 

D. (1) $484.66; (9) $484.66. 

E. (2) $300; (8) $184.66; (16) $300, January 
1 through March 31, 1951, John E. Kane, 
compensation for 3 months as executive sec- 
retary; $184,66, January 1 through March 
31, 1951, John E. Kane, miscellaneous ex- 
penses, January, February, March. 





A. District Lodge, No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, Machinists 
Building, Washington, D. C.; Labor 
union representing interest of Govern- 
ment employees who are members of 
the I. A. of M. 

B. District Lodge, No. 44, is subject to the 
direction of the international president and 
the general executive council of the I. A. of 
M. and subject to the will of the member- 
ship of district lodge, No. 44, as outlined at 
conventions and as embodied in its bylaws. 

C. (1) Its legislative interests will continue 
without date of termination. (2) Lobby- 
ing—i. e., supporting or opposing, as the case 
may be—legislation affecting working condi- 
tions of Government employees and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. Not 
more than 10 percent of its time and re- 
sources was spent on this work during the 
first quarter of 1951. For further particulars 
see page 3 under C (2) hereto attached. 
(3) District lodge, No. 44, has issued mimeo- 
graphed circular letters mailed to approxi- 
mately 625 persons, and individual letters 
have been written imparting information 
about the status of legislation and answering 
inquiries. 

D. (1) $6,395.17; (2) $750; (6) $805.50; (7) 
$7,950.67; (9) $7,950.67; (13) yes. 

E. (2) $4,304.16; (4) $50; (5) $793.89; (6) 
$237.13; (7) $1,240.23; (8) $907.64; (9) 
$7,533.05; (11) $7,533.05. 





A. Homer Dodge, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; correspondent. 

B. Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc., 205 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City, engaged in educational and 
propaganda publishing for the purpose of 
upholding the Constitution of the United 
States. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any proposed 
legislation or policies involving a constitu- 
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tional question. (3) My duties consist in 
sending news and informative material to 
the head office. I have no direction over what 
is done with it. I answer queries, forward 
documents, and occasionally distribute press 
statements at Washington. 

D. (5) $795; (6) $795; (8) $795; (13) none. 

E. None. 





A. William C. Doherty, president, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, 1525 H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; labor 
union. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
1525 H Street NW., Washington, D. C.; labor 
union. 

C. (1) Inasmuch as we represent Govern- 
ment employees, and working conditions are 
dependent upon legislation, the legislative 
interest will continue indefinitely. (2) All 
legislation pertaining to postal and Federal 
employees. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (9) $1,500; (13) 
no. 

E. None. 

A. W. J. Donald, 155 East 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Duration not predictable. (2) Leg- 
islation regarding excise taxes on electric 
refrigerators, electric ranges, electric water 
heaters, domestic electric appliances, com- 
mercial electric cooking equipment, electric 
fans, and legislation with respect to amend- 
ment of the Labor Management Relations 
Act. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


Forty-fourth 


A. James L. Donnelly, 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

C.(1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation of 
general interest to manufacturers. (3) In- 
dustrial Review and miscellaneous bulletins. 

D. (5) Annual salary for all services ren- 
dered, of which not over $5,000 per year can 
reasonably be allocated to activities under 
Lobbying Act; (13) no. 

E. (7) $194.94; (9) $194.94; 
(15) $194.94; (16) travel, $94.54: lodging, 
$21.25; miscellaneous (food, entertainment, 
etc.), $79.15; total, $194.94. 


120 South La Salle 


(11) $194.94; 


A. Thomas J. D movan, Tax Council of the 
Alcoholic Beverage Industries, Inc., 155 


East Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 
(B) None. 
C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing excise taxes on alcoholic beverages. (3) 
(a) Booklet, America’s Largest Tax Leak: (b) 


10,000; (c) March 1951; (d) Geffen & Dunn 

D. (2) $23,671.09; (7) $23,671.09; (9) 
$23,671.09; (13) yes; (14) 

E. (1) $2,980.05; (2) $12,500; (4) $4,996.25 
(5) $51.82; (6) $939.60; (7) $2642: (8) 
727.50; (9) $22,221.64; (11) $22,221.64; (16) 
A. J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, Asso- 

ciation of Casualty and Surety Compa- 
nies, 60 John Street, New York, N. ¥ 

B. Association of Casualty and 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing casualty and surety companies. No spe- 
cific legislative interests during first quarter 
of the year. (3) Registrant has issued no 
publications in connection with legislative 
interests. 

D. (5) $75; (7) $75; (9) $75; (13) no; reg- 
istrant does not receive funds earmarked for 
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purposes set forth in this act. Registrant 
has estimated, however, that $75 received by 


registrant during the first quarter of 1951 
might come within scope of act as registrant 
understands act has been interpreted by the 
Department of Justice. 

E. None. 


A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; employee representative. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Federal 
civilian employees’ organization. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected to 
continue indefinitely. (2) General legisla- 
tive interests are retention and improvement 
of the Civil Service Retirement and United 
States Employees’ Compensation Acts. Short 
titles and numbers of bills of specific inter- 
est include H. R. 172, @ bill to provide for the 
continuance of family benefits to civil-service 
employees separated after 5 years’ service; 
H. R. 233, a bill amending the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended 
(increase annuities 83% percent, or $500, 
whichever is lesser); H. R. 368, a bill to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, so as to exempt 
payments under such act from taxation; 
H. R. 448, a bill to grant civil-service em- 
ployees retirement after 30 years’ service, 
regardless of age; H. R. 1370, a bill to adjust 
the rates of annuities of certain employees 
retired under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, prior to 
April 1, 1948; H. R. 1748, a bill to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, so as to exempt an- 
nuity payments under such act from taxa- 
tion; H. R. 1957, a bill to equalize the retire- 
ment benefits payable to Federal employees, 
based on salary rates in effect 90 days prior 
to date payment is due; H. R. 2087, a bill to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, to provide annui- 
ties for widows of certain former Federal 
employees who had rendered 30 years of serv- 
ice; H. R. 2267, a bill to provide a widow's 
annuity upon death of employee prior to 
attainment of age 50 of surviving widow; 
H. R. 3035, a bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to extend annuity benefits to employees at 
age 50 involuntarily separated from the serv- 
ice after having rendered at least 20 years of 
service; H. R. 3393, a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide unemployment in- 
surance for Federal civilian employees, and 
for other purposes; H. R. 3414, a bill to ex- 
tend coverage under the Social Security Act 
to additional Federal officers and employees, 
and for other purposes; S. 193, a bill to 
grant civil-service employees retirement 
after 30 years’ service; S. 500, a bill to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, so as to provide certain 
benefits for the widows of employees who 
died prior to February 23, 1948, and for other 
purposes; S. 995, a bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. (3) No publication 
in connection with legislative interests has 
been issued within the past year, and none 
is expected to be issued in the near future. 

D. (5) $1,055.33; (7) $1,055.33; (9) $1,- 
055.33; (13) yes, employer. 

E. None. 

A. John E. Dougherty, Southern Building, 
Fifteenth and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Broad 
Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. See attached statement.? 

D. (14)*. 

E. See attached statement.’ 
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A. Robert E. Dougherty, 1319 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; assistant 
to vice president. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington D.C. Nature of business: Trade As- 
sociation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the lumber manu- 
facturing industry. Impractical to state 
names of specific bills and statutes because 
of broad basis of interests. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,583.82 (includes all moneys re- 
ceived from employer only part of which re- 
lated to legislative activities); (6) $1,583.32; 
(8) $1,583.32; (12) $355.50; (13) no. 

E. (7) $205.50; (8) $150; (9) $355.50; (11). 
$355.50. 

A. Fayette B. Dow, attorney, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

C. (1) See (2) below. (2) The Commit- 
tee for Pipe Line Companies is interested in 
any legislation which if enacted would di- 
vorce pipelines that are subject to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act from their existing 
owning companies. There is no legislation 
of this character pending at this time. (3) 
None. 

D. See attached statement.? 

E. See attached statement.” 


A. M. J. Dowd, consulting engineer, Imperial 
irrigation district, El Centro, Calif.; full- 
time consultant to district on irrigation, 
drainage, power, and general administra- 
tive problems. 

B. Imperial irrigation district, El Centro, 
Calif.; a public agency organized under State 
law for the development and distribution of 
water for irrigation purposes and electric 
power for all purposes. 

C. (1) Indefinite. Legislative interests are 
incidental to activities as engineering con- 
sultant. (2) Appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1952; S. 75 and H. R. 1500, central Ari- 
zona project. 

D. (5) $2,943; (6) $447.69; (7) $3,390.69; 
(9) $3,390.69; (14) $2,943, Imperial irriga- 
tion district, El Centro, Calif. Note: The 
above represents total amount received from 
district, only a portion of which is related 
to legislative interests. Segregation is not 
possible as such is only a part of and in- 
cidental to my work as full-time consult- 
ing engineer on various district problems. 

E. (7) $447.69; (9) $447.69; (11) $447.69. 
Note: Amounts shown under E on form are 
total received from district for actual and 
necessary traveling expenses. Portion 
chargeable to legislative interests cannot be 
Segregated, as such work is only a part of 
and incidental to my work as full-time con- 
sulting engineer on various district prob- 
lems. 


—_—_— 


A. Adin M. Downer, assistant legislative rep- 
resentative, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Wire Building, 1000 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue in- 
definitely because of yearly program. (2) 
Legislation affecting all veterans and their 
dependents in relation to employment, hos- 
pitalization, rehabilitation, pensions, dis- 
ability compensation, and housing; welfare 
of servicemen of the Armed Forces and their 
dependents; matters relating to the national 
security, immigration and naturalization, 
the combating of subversive activities, and 
the furtherance of a sound foreign policy; 


other matters included in the resolutions 
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adopted by the national encampment and 
the national council of Administration. (3) 
VFW Foreign Service, monthly magazine, 1,- 
250,000 circulation; VFW Legislative News- 
letter, monthly, 1,000 circulation. 

D. (5) $1,625; (7) $1,625; (9) $1,625; (13) 
no. 

E. (7) $17.85; (9) $17.85; (11) $17.85; (15) 
$17.85. 


A. Sheridan Downey, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW.; representative of the Long 
Beach Harbor Commission in their con- 
troversy with the Federal Government 
over title to submerged lands in Long 
Beach Harbor. 

B. Long Beach Harbor Commission, 1333 
El Embarcadero, Long Beach, Calif. The 
commission handles matters pertaining to 
the operation of Long Beach Harbor. 

Cc. (1) It is thought that legislative in- 
terests will continue for 2 years. (2) The 
legislative interests of the person filing re- 
late to all proposed legislation which would 
affect the controversy between the Federal 
Government and the Long Beach Harbor 
Commission concerning title to the inland 
and territorial waters off the coast of Cali- 
fornia. (3) The person filing has neither 
issued nor caused to be issued any publica- 
tions since his commencement of employ- 
ment by the commission. 

D. (5) $9,000; (9) $9,000; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,975; (5) $1,011.91; (6) $153.13; 
(7) $520.88, (9) $3,660.92; (11) $3,660.92. 


A. Robert M. Drysdale, Jr., executive vice 
president, Federation for Railway Prog- 
ress, Railway Progress Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Federation for Railway Progress, Rail- 
way Progress Building, Washington, D. C.: 
& nonprofit, unincorporated association to 
further the national railroad transportation 
policy as set forth in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, also publisher of a monthly mag- 
azine called Railway Progress. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Transportation 
legislation: H. R. 189, etc., air-mail subsidy 
bills; H. R. 63, etc., Railroad Retirement Act 
bills; Senate Resolutions 22 and 89, S. 1018, 
freight-car shortage; S. 683, iron-ore ship- 
ping on Great Lakes; House Joint Resolu- 
tion 2, etc., St. Lawrence seaway. (3) (a) 
Monthly magazine, Railway Progress, Feb- 
ruary, volume IV, No. 12; March, volume V, 
No. 1. (b) Approximately 13,000 copies of 
Railway Progress printed each month. (c) 
February and March 1951. (d) Fleet Mc- 
Ginley, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (9) $1,000. 

E. (2) $157.50; (4) $31.60; (5) $121.10; 
(6) $66.44; (7) $189.99; (9) $566.63; (11) 
$566.63; (15) $566.63. 

A. (1° Stephen M. DuBrul; (2) General 
Motors Building, Detroit, Mich.; (3) 
Employed by General Motors Corp. as 
executive in charge (of the) business 
research staff. 

B. (1) General Motors Corp.; (2) 3044 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.; (3) manu- 
facturers of automobiles and other products. 

C. (1) See registration statement. (2) Sce 
statearent (5) of quarterly report dated April 
11, 1949. Registrant supported amendments 
to pending 4. *%. 2192 to extend substitution 
privilege to ierrous metals. (3) None. 
October 9, 1950. (3) None. 

D2 

E.2 F 
A. Dudley, Algire, Jones & Ostmann, Trans- 

portation Building, Washington, D, Cc; 
lawyers. 

B. The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad Co., the Terminal Tower, Public 
Square (general offices), Cleveland, Ohio; 
railroad, 
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Cc. (1) No further returns will be filed by 
this firm, as our services have been com- 
pleted. (2) As set forth in return filed on 
October 9, 1950. (3) None. 

D. (5) $10,000; (6) $126.61; (7) $10,126.61; 
(9) $10,126.61; (13) yes; (14) $10,126.61, the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., 
Terminal Tower Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the period January 1, 1951, through date 
of this report, February 14, 1951. 

E. (6) $16.93; (7) $7.73; (8) $21.95; (9) 
$126.61; (11) $126.61; (15) $126.61; (16) 
$87.73, travel expenses; $16.93, telephone and 
telegraph; $21.95, miscellaneous (taxis and 
postage); total, $126.61. 

A. Margaret Dudley,* 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. Nature of business: 
Advocacy of measures to strengthen and 
support the United Nations. 

B. United World Federalists, Inc., 7 East 
Twelfth Street, New York, N. Y. Nature of 
business: To strengthen the United Nations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Measures relating 
to United States participation in the United 
Nations; specifically House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 64 and Senate Concurrent Resolution 
56. 

D. (4) $975; (6) $975; (7) $1,273.68; (8) 
$2,248.68. 


A. Margaret Dudley, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. Nature of business: 
Advocacy of measures to strengthen and 
support the United Nations. 

B. United World Federalists, Inc., 7 East 
Twelfth Street, New York, N. Y. Nature of 
business: To strengthen the United Nations. 

©. (1) Legislative interests terminated 
with the quarter covered in this report. 

D. (5) $450; (7) $450; (9) $450. 

A. Read Dunn, Jr., 1832 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; director of foreign 
trade. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn; nonprofit 
welfare organization to promote the con- 
sumption of American-grown cotton, cotton- 
seed, and products thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the raw-cotton industry. (3) None, 

D. (5) $416.14 (the sum reported on item 
(5) represents the allocable portion of the 
compensation received by me from the coun- 
cil attributable to my legislative activities 
for the council and, in addition, includes the 
@mounts supplied me by the council for such 
expenditures as per diem, etc.); (7) $416.14; 
(9) $416.14. 

E. (7) $41.14; (9) $41.14; (11) $41.14; (15) 
$41.14. 


A. Matthew Dushane, 


Washington repre- 
sentative, Seafarers International Union, 
1424 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
The registrant represents the union in 
dealing with Government agencies, de- 


partments, and employer and labor 
groups on matters of interest to the 
union. 

B. Seafarers International Union of North 
America (A. F. of L.), 450 Harrison Street, 
San Francisco, Calif.; a trade-union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

C. (1) Indefinite, employed at the pleas- 
ure of the union’s executive board. (2) S. 
1044. (3) None. 

D. (5) $487; (6) $41.25; (7) $528.25; (9) 
$528.25; (13) no. 

E. (5) $41.25; (6) $4.50; (7) $75; (8) $15; 
(9) $135; (11) $135; (15) $528.25. 


A. Joseph L. Dwyer, Oil Trade Association, 
American Petroleum Institute, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
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B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Petroleum legis- 
lation. S. 1498, Senate Resolution 50, and 
various petroleum bills before House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee; current tax bill. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $3,000; (9) $3,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $302.18; (15) $302.18. 

A. Samuel W. Earnshaw,’ Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Illinois Territory Industrial Traffic 
League, 1 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. (1) August-December 1950. (2) 
Freight-forwarder legislation, S. 2113, H. R. 
5967. (3) No publications other than brief 
printed card statements. 

D. (5) $350 (retainer), September 21, $200, 
Illinois Territory Industrial Traffic League, 
1 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., Novem- 
ber 2, $150, Illinois Territory Industrial 
Traffic League, 1 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (period August-September 1950); 
(7) $350; (9) $350. 

E. (4) $37; (6) $16.63; (7) $2.75; (8) $2.86; 
(9) $59.24; (11) $59.24; (15) $59.24; (16) $7, 
October 1950, Harlowe Composition Co., 210 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C.; $11, No- 
vember 1950, Wilson-Epes Printing Co., 707 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C.; $19, No- 
vember 1950, Hill printing Co., 1320 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. George S. Eaton, Public Square Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. National Tool and Die Manufacturers 
Association, Public Square Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All bills espe- 
cially affecting the interests of contract tool 
and die shops, which are small businesses. 
(3) No printed publications have been is- 
sued or caused to be issued in connection 
with legislative interests. 

D. (5) $100 (approximate estimate of pro 
rata share of my salary of $10,000 a year, for 
the quarter); (7) $100; (9) $100; (13) no. 

E. (2) $100; (4) a very small percentage 
of the expenses of the employer's office may 
be chargeable to lobbying activities under 
these headings. In the present confusion 
as to the meaning of the act, I am not sure 
just what it does require; (5) a very small 
percentage of the expenses of the employer's 
office may be chargeable to lobbying activi- 
ties under these headings. In the present 
confusion as to the meaning of the act, I 
am not sure just what it does require; (6) 
a very small percentage of the expenses of 
the employer's office may be chargeable to 
lobbying activities under these headings. 
In the present confusion as to the meaning 
of the act, I am not sure just what it does 
require; (9) $100 (a very small percentage 
of the expenses of the employer's office may 
be chargeable to lobbying activities under 
these headings. In the present confusion 
as to the meaning of the act, I am not sure 
just what it does require); (11) $100 (a very 
small percentage of the expenses of the em- 
ployer’s office may be chargeable to lobby- 
ing activities under these headings. In the 
present confusion as to the meaning of the 
act, Iam not sure just what it does require; 
(15) all. 

A. John B. Eccles, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 
1105 D Street SW., Washington, D. C.; 
typewriter business. 

C. (1) Approximately 2 years. (2) Type- 
writer legislation embodied in the independ- 
ent offices. (3) None issued. 

D. (5) Note: Salary exclusively derived 
from acting in the capacity of district sales 
manager, no extra compensation for lobbying. 

E. None. 
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A. John W. Edelman, Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Washington repre- 
sentative of Textile Workers Union of 
America. 

B. Textile Workers Union of America, 99 
University Place, New York, N. Y.; a labor 
union organization affiliated with the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support all leg- 
islation favorable to the national peace, se- 
curity, democracy, and general welfare; op- 
pose legislation detrimental to these objec- 
tives. Support ECA, health insurance, hous- 
ing, point 4, District home rule, rent control, 
St. Lawrence; oppose S. 349, certain amend- 
ments to UMT bill, H. R. 2738, 3341, Voice 
of America appropriations cut, rules change. 
(3) Mimeographed bulletins from time to 
time on legislative issues which are mailed 
to members of the Textile Workers Union of 
America. 

D. (5) Salary, $1,499.94, expenses, $277.02; 
(7) $1,776.96; (9) $1,776.96; (13) no. 

E. (7) $277.02; (9) $277.02; (11) $277.02; 
(15) $277.02. 


A. Herman Edelsberg, director, Washington 
regional office of the Antidefamation 
League of B'nai B'rith, 1003 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Antidefamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. The ADL 
is an educational organization whose primary 
purpose is to promote understanding and 
better human relations among Americans. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Incidental to its 
basic educational purpose, registrant sup- 
ports legislation which promotes the civil 
rights of all Americans, and opposes un- 
democratic discrimination against any Amer- 
icans; more specifically, the program of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) 5 percent of salary, approximately 
$140; (7) $140; (9) $140; (13) no. 

E. (7) $15; (9) $15; (11) $15; (15) all. 


A. Joseph H. Ehlers,’ 1026 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; field represent- 
ative. 

B. American Society of Civil Engineers 
(professional engineering society), 33 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. The 
objective of the society shall be the advance- 
ment of the science and profession of engi- 
neering. Activities deal primarily with 
scientific and technical matters. 

C. (1) The legislative interests are con- 
tinuous but not a significant function of the 
society. 

D. (5) $2,000 (approximate) (less than 
one-tenth of this related to legislative serv- 
ices); (6) $14 (expenses attributed to legis- 
lative work, principally taxi fares and post- 
age). 

E. (5) $2; (8) $12; (9) $14; (10) $63; (11) 
$77. 


A. Joseph H. Ehlers, 1026 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; field representa- 
tive. 

B. American Society of Civil Engineers 
(professional engineering society), 33 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. The 
objective of the society shall be the advance- 
ment of the science and profession of engi- 
neering. Activities deal primarily with sci- 
entific and technical matters. 

C. (1) The legislative interests are con- 
tinuous, but not a significant function of 
the society. 

D. (5) $2,000 (approximated) (less than 
one-tenth of this related to legislative serv- 
ices); (6) $8.90. 

E. (5) $1; (8) $7.90; (9) $8.90; (11) $8.90. 
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A. Fred Eldean Organization, Inc., 670 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y¥.; public-rela- 
tions counsel. 

B. Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 750 
Blcomfield Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 

C. (1) No activity during first quarter. 

A. Courtleigh W. Eliason, General Motors 
Building, Detroit, Mich.; employed by 
General Motors Corp., business research 
staff. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.; manufacturers of 
automobiles and other products. 

C. (1) See registration statement. (2) 
See statement (5) of quarterly report sworn 
to on April 8, 1949. Registrant supported 
amendments to pending H. R. 2192 to extend 
substitution privilege to ferrous metals. (3) 
None. 

D2 

E.? 

A. Rev. D. Howard Elliott, 207 Darlington 
Road, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Protestant 
clergyman. 

B. Reformed Presbyterian Church, 209 
Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Christian 
Amendment Movement, 914 Clay Street, 
Topeka, Kans. 

C. (1) Probably until legislative action is 
secured on Senate Joint Resolution 29 and 
House Joint Resolution 156. (2) Promoting 
Senate Joint Resolution 29 and House Joint 
Resolution 156, a proposed Christian amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. (3) None. 

D. (5) $128; (7) $128; (9) $128; (13) no. 

E. (7) $128; (9) $128; (11) $128; (15) 
$128. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 305 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue SE., Washington, D. C.; research 
and contact promoting the Townsend 
plan. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Indefinitely; remarks, none. (2) 
Statistical research, contacting Townsend 
clubs, citizens, and organizations to pro- 
mote H. R. 2679, Eighty-second Congress, 
generally known as the Townsend plan. (3) 


None. 
D. (5) $910; (6) $910; (8) $910; 
(9) $17.35; 


(12) 
(11) $17.35; 


$33.50. 

E. (7) $17.35; 
(14) $33.50. 

A. Otis H. Ellis, 402 Commonwealth Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 430 Syn- 
dicate Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cc. (1) Affiant has been retained for the 
year 1951. (2) Affiant is interested in gen- 
eral legislation which might affect the busi- 
ness interests of independent oil jobbers— 
no specific legislation. (3)Affant issues a 
weekly news letter to independent oil job- 
bers, which letter, in general, deals with 
Washington happenings and events of in- 
terest to this group. From time to time this 
news letter has and may continue to have 
commentaries on various legislation; how- 
ever, the primary purpose is to inform mem- 
bers of legislative activities rather than to 
mold opinion. The quantity published has 
averaged 60; expect to increase this to ap- 
proximately 250. The news letter is mime- 
ographed by the Huff Duplicating Co., of 
Washington, D. C. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Eight- 
eenth and M Streets NW., Washington, 
D.C. Counsel for National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Association. 
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B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 302 Ring Building, Eighteenth and 
M Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Same as preliminary report. (2) 
Defense housing bills, H. R. 2988, S. 349; 
also tax legislation. (3) Same as prelimi- 
nary report. (4) Same as preliminary report. 

D. (5) $2,463.58; received for services, that 
is, salary, fee, per diem, etc., January 15- 
April 1; (9) $2,463.58. 

E. (7) $97.95: (9) $97.95; (11) $97.95; (15) 
$97.95. 

A. Northcutt Ely, counselor at law, 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. Asso- 
ciation membership is comprised of officials 
of publicly owned electric-utility systems 
and concerns itself with matters affecting 
public power. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Statement pre- 
sented before House Committee on Ways and 
Means in behalf of association in opposition 
to proposal to tax securities of States and 
municipalities. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. (7) $27.90; (8) $8.20; (9) $36.10; (11) 
$36.10; (15) $36.10; (16) Services as special 
counsel to American Public Power Associa- 
tion are donated as a public service without 
compensation. $27.90, January 26, 1951, 
University Club, Washington, D. C., lunch- 
eon. Note: The expenses listed in para- 
graph E represent out-of-pocket expenses 
during the first quarter of 1951. Such items 
as salaries paid to regular office staff, office 
rent, suppliers of office materials, etc., are 
not shown. Approximately one-third of to- 
tal income is expended for such purposes, 
but since this is a part of general law prac- 
tice, it is impossible to allocate specific items 
of a general law office maintenance expense 
to particular clients. 
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A. Northcutt Ely, counselor at law, 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of 
the City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. Employer is a de- 
partment of the city of Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Conferences and 
reports to clients on legislation affecting 
California's rights in the Colorado River and 
other matters, including S. 75 and H. R. 
1500, bills to authorize the central Arizona 
project, House Joint Resolution 42 and 
counterparts, central Arizona project exam- 
ination and report and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 21, Senate Joint Resolution 26 and 
counterparts, Colorado River litigation res- 
olutions; appropriations, Department of the 
Interior for fiscal year 1952. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,800; (7) $1,800; (9) $1,800; (13) 
no; (14) $1,800, Department of Water and 
Power of the City of Los Angeles, 207 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. (Period, 
January 1 to March $1, 1951). 

E. (16) Note: Such items as salaries paid 
to regular office staff, office rent, suppliers 
of office materials, etc., are not shown. Ap- 
proximately one-third of total income is ex- 
pended for such purposes, but since this is 
a part of general Jaw practice, it is impossible 
to allocate speci‘ic items of a general law 
office maintenance expenses to particular 
clients. Note: The employment covered by 
this report is part of a general legal repre- 
sentation of this client which includes liti- 
gation, departmental negotiations, represen- 
tation before administrative agencies, confer- 
ences, and other services not related to legis- 
lation. Legislative matters are incidental to 
this employment, but it is not presently 
practicable to prorate fees between them and 
other services, and the full amount of legal 
fees received from this client are reported, 
although services other than those related to 
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legislation are included in the compensation 

report. 

A. Northcutt Ely, counselor at law, 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Imperial irrigation district, El Centro, 
Calif. A public agency organized under 
State law which operates and maintains 
canals and distribution systems furnishing 
water for irrigation and which develops and 
distributes electric power. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Conferences and 
reports to clients on legislation affecting 
California’s rights in the Colorado River and 
other matters, including S. 75 and H. R. 1500, 
bills to authorize the central Arizona project, 
House Joint Resolution 42 and counterparts, 
central Arizona project examination and re- 
port and House Joint Resolution 21, Senate 
Joint Resolution 26 and counterparts, Colo- 
rado River litigation resolutions; appropria- 
tions Department of the Interior for fiscal 
year 1952. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,100; (7) $2,100; (9) $2,100; (13) 
yes; (14) $2,147.48, Imperial irrigation dis- 
trict, of this amount $47.48 represents re- 
imbursement of expenses (period from Janu- 
ary 1 through March 31, 1951). 

E. (6) $42.19; (8) $5.29; (9) $47.48; (11) 
$47.48; (15) $47.48; (16) $31.13, Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., Washington, D. C.; 
telephone service; $11.06, Western Union 
Telegraph Co., Washington, D. C., telegraph 
service; total, $42.19. Note: Figures shown 
in item 1 through 16 represent out-of-pocket 
expenses during the first quarter of 1951. 
They do not include such items as salaries 
paid to regular office staff, office rent, sup- 
pliers of office materials, etc. Approximately 
one-third of total income is expended for 
such purposes, but since this is part of a 
general law practice it is impossible to allo- 
cate specific items of general law office 
maintenance expenses to particular clients. 
Note: The employment covered by this re- 
port is part of a general legal representation 
of this client which includes litigation, de- 
partmental negotiations, representation be- 
fore administrative agencies, conferences, 
and other services not related to legislation. 
Legislative matters are incidental to this em- 
ployment, but it is not presently practicable 
to prorate fees between them and other serv- 
ices, and the full amount of legal fees re- 
ceived from this client are reported, although 
services other than those related to legisla- 
tion are included in the compensation re- 
ported. 
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A. Northcutt Ely, counselor at law, 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 315 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. Colorado River 
Board is an agency of the State oi California 
created by act of the legislature charged with 
the duty of protecting interests of California 
in waters of the Colorado River. Six Agency 
Committee is composed of representatives of 
public agencies of California having Colorado 
River water and power rights. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Conferences and 
reports to clients on legislation affecting 
California's rights in the Colorado River and 
other matters, including S. 75 and H. R. 1500, 
bills to authorize the central Arizona project, 
House Joint Resolution 42 and counterparts, 
central Arizona project examination and re- 
port, and House Joint Resolution 21, Senate 
Joint Resolution 26 and counterparts, Colo- 
rado River litigation resolutions; appropria- 
tions, Department of the Interior for fiscal 
year 1952. (3) None, 

D. (5) $8,580; (6) $189.80; (7) $8,769.80; 
(9) $8,769.80; (13) yes; (14)*. 

E. (6) $74.90; (7) $93.22; (8) $21.68; (9) 
$189.80; (11) $189.80; (15) $189.80; (16)?. 
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A. Northcutt Ely, counselor at law, 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Water Project Authority of the State of 
California, Sacramento, Calif. Authority is 
the official agency of the State of California 
representing the State of California in the 
Central Valley project. 

Cc. (1) Indefinite. (2) Conferences and 
reports to clients on legislation affecting the 
Central Valley project and legislation of in- 
terest to it including appropriations for 
Interior Department, 1952; Kings River water 
rights, H. R. 413; central Arizona project, 
S. 75 and H. R. 1500; S. 222, weather modifi- 
cation and control; National Water Resources 
Basic Data Act of 1951, H. R. 1637; develop- 
ment of small reclamation projects, H. R. 
2646; Department of the Interior Reorgan- 
ization Act, 1951, H. R. 3309 and S. 1143; 
board of analysis for engineering and ad- 
visory projects, S. 1144. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (9) $1,500; (13) 
yes; (14) $1,500, Water Project Authority of 
the State of California, Sacramento, Calif. 
(period from January 1, through March 31, 
1951). 

&. (16) Note: Such items as salaries paid 
to regular office staff, office rent, suppliers 
of office materials, etc., are not shown. Ap- 
proximately one-third of total income is ex- 
pended for such purposes, but since this is a 
part of general law practice it is impossible 
to allocate specific items of a general law 
office maintenance expenses to particular 
clients. Note: The employment covered by 
this report is part of a general legal repre- 
sentation of this client which includes liti- 
gation, departmental negotiations, repre- 
sentation before administrative agencies, 
conferences, and other services not related 
to legislation. Legislative matters are inci- 
dental to this employment, but it is not 
presently practicable to prorate fees between 
them and other services, and the full amount 
of legal fees received from this client are 
reported, although services other than those 
related to legislation are included in the com- 
pensation reported. 


A. Northcutt Ely, counselor at law, 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Water Resources Board of the State of 
California, Sacramento, Calif. Official agency 
of the State of California. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Conferences and 
reports to client on appropriations for civil 
functions, Department of the Army, for the 
fiscal year 1952; California levee and flood- 
control damage, S. 528, and H. R. 1618; flood 
control on Redwood Creek, Humboldt Coun- 
ty, Calif., H. R. 1307. (3) None. 

D. No receipts. Services as special counsel 
are loaned by the water project authority of 
the State of California, which pays a fee of 
$500 per month. See registration under that 
employment; (13) no. 

E. There were no out-of-pocket expenses 
during this quarter. Notre: The employment 
covered by this report is part of a general 
legal representation of this client which in- 
cludes litigation, departmental negotiations, 
representation before administrative agen- 
cies, conferences, and other services not re- 
lated to legislation. Legislative matters are 
incidental to this employmenf, 


A. Emergency Committee of Small and Me- 
dium Size Magazine Publishers, 400 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative year of 1951. (2) In- 
terested in H. R. 2982, and S. 1046, postal rate 
revision legislation. (3) Mailed form letters 
to approximately 1,500 magazine publishers 
on March 2 and March 8, 1951. Printer: 
Parents’ Institute, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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D. (2) $5,842.25; (7) 
842.25; (13) yes; (14)? 
E. (2) $2,000 (legal fee); (4) $155.74; (6) 
$31.06; (7) $115.40; (8) $54; (9) $2,356.20; 

(11) $2,356.20; (16)? 

A. Leon J. Engel (chairman, Jewelry Industry 
Tax Committee), 20 Hopkins Place, Bal- 
timore, Md., wholesale jewelry. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Excise taxes. (3) 

None. 


$5,842.25; (9) $5,- 


A. Robert Engler. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (home 
office), 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. I am employed exclusively by the em- 
ployer listed above and about 80 percent of 
my time is spent influencing legislation on 
matters of interest to the National Farmers 
Union. The specific activities in which I 
have engaged are set forth in the report 
covering this quarter filed by the National 
Farmers Union. 

D. My only receipts consist of my salary 
which is $5,500 per annum. 

E. All expenses incurred by me are paid 
by the National Farmers Union and the 
specific items appear in the report submitted 
by the National Farmers Union covering this 
quarter. 

A. O. F. Erickson,’ 1016 Twentieth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. Assistant execu- 
tive secretary. 

B. National Association of Master Plumb- 
ers, 1016 Twentieth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (1) Permanent. (2) No specific legis- 
lation at present. (3) None. 

D. (13) None. 

A. The Ethanol Committee, 310 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. A trade 
industry committee. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 


(2) Bills affecting use 
of ethyl alcohol in nonbeverage products. 


Nothing specific. (3) No publications. An 

occasional mimeographed bulletin. 

D. (2) $4,808.95; (7) $4,808.95; (9) $4,808.- 
95; (13) yes; (14) $804.60, Centaur-Caldwell 
Co., 1450 Broadway, New York City; $1,000, 
Chattanooga Medicine Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; $500, Hand Medicine Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; $847, Seeck & Kade Co., New York 
City; 810, SSS Co., Atlanta, Ga.; total, $3,- 
962.40. 

E. (2) $2,500; (9) $2,500; (11) $2,500. 

A. The Equitable Life Issurance Society of 
the United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Weston Vernon, Jr.? 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Proposed Federal 
tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E.* None. 

A. Walter M. Evans, attorney at law, and 
secretary-treaurer of Virginia Associated 
Businessmen, address %12 Travelers 
Building, Richmond, Va. 

B. Virginia Associated Businessmen, 512 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va., an incor- 
porated nonprofit nonstock association 
formed to attempt to achieve tax equality, 
tax reduction, and governmental economy. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) In any legislation 
affecting tax equality, tax reduction, and 
governmental economy. (3) No publica- 
tions, except general mimeographed circulars 
from time to time. 


2?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
* Filed tor fourth quarter, 1950. 
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D. (5) $900; (6) $1,350; (9) 
$1,350; (13) none. 

E. (5) $450; (6) $74.05; (7) $296.35; (8) 
$104; (9) $924.40; (11) $924.40; (15) $924.40; 
(16) 2 


$450; (7) 


A. Mrs. Kathleen Fahy,’ 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Parents Committee, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) National school 
health services bill, H. R. 3942; public school 
construction bill, H. R. 5718; national child 
research bill, S. 904, H. R. 4465; Federal aid 
for medical education; local public health 
units, H. R. 5865; physically handicapped 
children’s education bill, S. 3102, H. R. 7396; 
school-lunch appropriation; Children's Bu- 
reau appropriation; Cabinet status for the 
Federal Security Agency; Federal aid to day 
care centers in defense areas; Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary schools. (3) 
Washington, Report on Legislation Affecting 
Children, 500 mimeographed monthly by 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., Bergenfield, N. J. 

D. (5) $2,375; (6) $259.55, miscellaneous 
expenses; (7) $2,634.55; (8) $5,034.69; (9) $7,- 
669.24. 

E* (10) $580.20; (11) $580.20. 

A. Herman Fakler, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., vice president, Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. 

B. Millers’ National Federation, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. The Na- 
tional Trade Association of the wheat-flour 
milling industry of the United States. 

C. (1) Indefinitely, but I engage in legis- 
lative activities only intermittently as leg- 
islation of direct interest to this industry is 
proposed and only as an activity incidental 
to my employment as an officer of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. During the quar- 
ter for which this report is made, I did not 
engage in any such activity except as indi- 
cated in (2) below. (2) Legislation dealing 
with wheat and wheat flour. On February 
1, 1951, I filed with the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the United States Senate a state- 
ment concerning H. R. 1724, a bill to provide 
for the renegotiation of contracts. (3) 
None. 

D. (13) None. 

E. None. 


A. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1555 Sherman Street, Denver, 
Colo. (home office), 300 Independence 
Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. (legisla- 
tive office). 

C. (1) The legislative interests are in- 
tended to be permanent. (2) The general 
legislative interests of this organization are 
all matters affecting the interests of farmers 
or matters which from time to time may be 
regarded by the board of directors as affect- 
ing the program of the National Farmers 
Union as set forth in the program adopted 
by the convention of the National Farmers 
Union. Among the bills in which the Na- 
tional Farmers Union was interested for the 
quarter represented in this report were tide- 
lands oil, basing point, price support, Com- 
munist control, point 4, Farm Bureau-Exten- 
sion separation, Missouri Valley Authority, 
taxation of cooperatives, increase aid to U. N. 
agencies, mobilization, small business, FAO, 
surplus disposal, merger bill, rural roads, 
social security, farm labor, health, UMT, and 
extension of reciprocal trade agreement 
authority. (3) None. 

D. (1) $61,151.52; (la) $16.76 advertising; 
(4) $3,882.08; (6) $12,514.82; (6a) $225 sub- 
scriptions and miscellaneous; (7) $77,790.18; 
(9) $77,790.18; (13) No. 

E? 


2Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
? Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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A. Charlies J. Farrington, assistant to the 
president, 1026 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 1026 Seventeenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All Small Busi- 
ness Committee legislation. Tax revision. 
Funds for public roads. Highway safety 
legislation. (3) None. 

D. (5) $6,249.99; (6) $6,249.99. 

E. (7) $780.85; (9) $780.85; (11) $780.85. 
A. Donald D. Farshing, Management Plan- 

ning of Washington, Inc., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

B. Management Planning of Washington, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., management consultants. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) No specific legis- 
lation. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,300; (7) $1,300; (13) No. 

E. (7) $203.20; (9) 203.20; (15) 203.20. 


A. Abner H. Ferguson, 1139 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. A 
trade association of savings and loan asso- 
ciations. 

Cc. (1) My employment is indefinite. (2) 
All legislation affecting savings and loan as- 
sociations and general mortgage lending. (3) 
Have issued no publication. 

D. (5) $900; (7) $900; (9) $900; (13) no. 

E. (7) $4, taxicabs; (9) $4; (11) $4; (15) 
$4. 


A. John A. Ferguson, executive director, In- 
dependent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., suite 501. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., suite 501. 

C. (1) The association is a nonprofit cor- 
poration organized and existing for the pur- 
pose to promote and advance the welfare, 
progress, and development of natural gas, 
and therefore one of its major duties is to 
keep its membership informed regarding all 
matters of interest to the natural-gas indus- 
try. (2) Pending tax legislation, and any 
other bills affecting the natural-gas industry. 
(3) The association publishes each week & 
bulletin which is distributed to its members 
and which contains factual information of 
current interest obtained from all Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government and 
courts. This bulletin is not issued or 
caused to be issued in connection with the 
influencing of legislation. 

D. (5) $3,750; (6) $3,750; (8) $3,750; (12) 
$448.54. 

EB. (7) $448.54; (9) $448.54; (11) $448.54; 
(15) The items listed were reimbursed by 
Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America and have been reported as associa- 
tion expenditures for the first quarter 1951: 
$25.45, January 10, 1951-April 10, 1951, var- 
ious taxicab companies visits to Capitol and 
business trips; $125, January 10, 1951-—April 
10, 1951, various restaurants, etc., food, etc.; 
$298.09, January 10, 1951—April 10, 1951, rail- 
road, hotels, etc., travel and lodging; total, 
$448.54. 

A. Russell Fifer,’ 110 North Franklin Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill., executive secretary for 
national trade association. 

B. American Butter Institute, 110 West 
Pranklin Street, Chicago, Il., national trade 
association for the butter manufacturing 
industry. 

Cc. (1) Continuous observation of general 
farm legislation affecting the butter and 


* Filed for fousth quarter, 1950, 
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dairy industry. (2) Wage-hour law and all 
appropriation bills. (3) None. 

D. None. Salary only, on file with Secre- 
tary of Senate and Clerk of House. 

E. (10) $528.11; (11) $528.11. 


A. Russell Fifer, 110 North Franklin Street, 
Chicago, ITl., executive secretary for 
national trade association. 

B. American Butter Institute, 110 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill., national trade 
association for the butter manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

C. (1) Continuous observation of general 
farm legislation affecting the butter and 
Gairy industry. (2) Extension of Defense 
Production Act of 1950. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E None. 

A. Maurice W. Fillius, 703 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C., lawyer. 

B. National Association of Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Importers, Inc. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation af- 
fecting the alcoholic beverage importing in- 
dustry. (3) None. 

E. None. (11) None; (12) None; 
None; (14) None; (15) None. 


A. James Finucane, National Council for 
Prevention of War, 1013 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., nonprofit educational peace organiza- 
tion. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Bills affecting 
world peace, such as: ECA bill, mutual- 
assistance program, genocide convention, ap- 
propriations and supplementary appropria- 
tions particularly where they bear on mili- 
tary matters or on the Government of occu- 
pied areas, manpower legislation including 
military training and services, legislation 
and legislative inquiries concerning the war 
crimes trials procedures, proposals leading 
to the drafting of peace treaties, economic 
assistance (point 4), disarmament, expellees 
and displaced persons, educational exchange. 
(3) None. 

E. (7) $100.17; (9) $100.17; (11) $100.17; 
(15) $100.17. 


(13) 


A. Mrs. Edith Pisher, 3601 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington; D. C., member of the 
Washington Committee on Legislation of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Til. The national congress is a 
nonprofit corporation of the District of 
Columbia. 

C. (1) The legislative interests of the or- 
ganization will continue indefinitely. (2) 
The general legislative interests of the na- 
tional congress are concerned with measures 
which affect the welfare of children and 
youth in fields of education, social and eco- 
nomic well-being, child labor and environ- 
mental situations, Federal research agencies 
in education, health, juvenile protection and 
homemaking, world understanding and peace 
among nations. The national congress may 
support or oppose specific statutes and bills 
which relate to the area of its general legis- 
lative interests. (3) The legislative inter- 
ests of the national congress are reported 
upon from time to time in National Parent- 
Teacher, the official magazine of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

D. During the period from January 1, 1951 
to March 31, 1951, the individual making this 
report received from Mrs. Edna Callaghan, 
chairman of the Washington Committee on 
Legislation of the National Congress, the sum 
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of $3.10 in reimbursement for out-of-pocket 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
legislative activities of the national congress. 
E. The $3.10 above reported as having been 
received from the chairman of the Washing- 
ton committee on legislation was used by 
the member of the Washington committee 
on legislation to reimburse herself for out- 
of-pocket expenses which include the fol- 
lowing items: Telephone and telegraph, 
none; travel, food, lodging, and entertain- 
ment, $3.10; other expenditures, none. 


A. Morton P. Fisher, 400 Court Square Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md.; lawyer. 

B. TV Excess Profits Tax Committee, care 
of Fort Industries, 488 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

C. (1) Legislative interest has ceased with 
current quarter. (2) No publication was 
issued or caused to be issued except state- 
ments of John Kennedy, chairman of TV 
Excess Profits Tax Committee, as presented 
to Pinance Committee of Senate and Ways 
and Means Committee of House, with copies 
sent to companies represented by committee, 
(3) Original agreed compensation $5,000 re- 
duced by agreement to $3,500, which has 
been paid. Expenses of $135.54 have been 
paid. 

D2 

E? 


A. Bernard M. Pitzgerald, attorney at law, 
Washington Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, W 
Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C., 
attorneys at law, National Association of 
Electric Co.'s, Ring Building, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. Trade as- 
sociation. 

C. Only a portion of the activities of this 
registrant might properly be considered 
within the purview of the Lobbying Act. 
(1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation that 
might affect the members of the NAEC. 
(abe) Public Law 9, Eighty-second Con- 
gress (renegotiation of contracts), appro- 
priations for the Interior Department, fiscal 
1952; Revenue Act of 1951; Internal Revenue 
Code (53 Stat. 1); TVA Act (48 Stat. 58); 
Federal Power Act (49 Stat. 803); REA of 
1936 (49 Stat. 1363). (d) Modifications; 
Reclamation Acts (25 Stat. through 45 Stat.); 
Flood Control Act (1944, 58 Stat. 887). (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $1,350; (6) $1,350; (8) $1,350; (13) 
no. 


E. None. See report of employer—Brown, 
Lund & Fitzgerald. 


A. Stephen E. Fitzgerald, doing business as 
the Stephen Fitzgerald Co., 502 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; and Raymond 
C. Baker and Jay Richter, as employees, 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) We are retained by the NAEC on a 
continuing basis. (2) Our function is a 
general one; the assignment is to assist the 
NAEC in articulating and expressing its point 
of view with respeet to general legislative 
questions which affect the interests of the 
public and of electric light and power com- 
panies. We are a public relations firm and 
do not engage in lobbying in any ordinary 
sense of that term. (3) We do not issue pub- 
lications on any regular basis. From time to 
time we may issue press releases, which are 
matters of public record, on some matter re- 
lated to legislative considerations; from time 
to time we also issue occasional leaflets or 
booklets analyzing matters of interest in 
connection with electric power; last year we 
helped prepare a series of letters on electrical 
matters to newspaper editors; we also as- 
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sisted in arranging meetings with press rep- 
resentatives magazine editors, etc. Two of 
our most recent activities in this fleld in- 
cluded arranging round table discussions 
with editors of farm magazines and assisting 
in plans for presenting the electric com- 

panies’ point of view before a meeting of a 

farm bureau committee. 

D. (5) $12,500; (6) $1,952.91; (7) $14,452.91. 
With reference to item D the amount of 
money listed under (5) $12,500 represents a 
fee paid to me by NAEC. The amount listed 
under (6) $1,952.91 represents reimburse- 
ment for expenditures we have made for 
travel, mimeographing of press releases, etc., 
as indicated below. 

E. This quarterly report indicates that we 
have received during January, February, and 
March a grand total of $14,452.91, of which 
$12,500 was fee and $1,952.91 represented re- 
imbursement for expenditures. All compen- 
sation for Stephen E. Fitzgerald and Ray- 
mond C. Baker and Jay Richter, including an 
indeterminate amount for office overhead, 
was paid out of the fee. Routine expendi- 
tures, paid out of the expense budget, break- 
down generally as follows: (4) Printed or 
duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost, $131.65; (6) telephone and telegraph, 
$259.50; (7) travel, food, lodging, $1,159.32; 
(8) all other expenditures, $402.44; total, 
$1,952.91. 

A. F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, manager, construc- 
tion and civic development department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Continue indefinitely. Particularly 
interested in legislation in the general field 
of public works, city planning, urban rede- 
velopment, and housing. (2) (a) H. R. 1272, 
S. 349, identical bills, Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Services Act of 
1951. (b) H. R. 1272, letter filed with House 
Banking and Currency Committee over sig- 
nature of Clarence R. Miles, manager, gov- 
ernmental affairs department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, dated Feb- 
ruary 6, 1951. S. 349, statement presented to 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee on 
February 14, 1951, by Norman P. Mason, 
chairman, construction and civic develop- 
ment department committee, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; (c) [Blank.] 
(d) Against the legislation. 

D. (5) $4,125; (6) $4,125; (8) $4,125. 

E. None. 

A. Roger W. Fleming, secretary-treasurer, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 261 
Constitution Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (2) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, proposed legis- 
lation on the following matters has been sup- 
ported or opposed: Appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1952; cotton price ceilings; farm 
machinery, equipment, and supplies; ferti- 
lizer supplies; Government reorganization; 
housing; extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; emergency food aid to India; 
manpower requirements of agriculture; im- 
portation of farm labor; universal military 
training; Selective Service; peanut market- 
ing—quota legislation; postal rates; inflation 
control; Government credit policies; Fedcral 
Reserve policy; International Radio Treaty; 
sugar legislation; taxation; tobacco legisla- 
tion; vocational education; St. Lawrence sea- 
way; health; improvement of congressional 
control over expenditures; farm wage stabi- 
lization; area of production definition; Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Act amendment (non- 
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nutritive food supplements); 
point 4 
areas). 
D. (5) 
(13) no. 
E. (7) $741.98; (9) $741.98; (11) $741.98; 
(15) $80.27, January 15, Eastern Airlines, 
Washington, D. C., transportation, Washing- 
ton to Atlanta, Ga., and return; $174.63, Jan- 
uary 18, American Airlines, Washington, D.C., 
transportation, Washington to Waco, Tex., 
and return; $108.45, January 25, American 
Airlines, Washington, D. C., transportation, 
Washington-Chicago-New York-Washington; 
$12.08, January 25, Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, lodging; $13.56, February 9, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Washington, D. C., trans- 
portation, Washington to Trenton, N. J., and 
return; $55.32, February 13, Eastern Airlines, 
Washington, D. C., transportation, Washing- 
ton-Asheville, N. C.; Charlotte, N. C.-Wash- 
ington; $129.89, February 23, American Air- 
lines, Washington, D. C., transportation, 
Washington to Des Moines, Iowa, and return; 
$12, February 23 and 25, Savary Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa, lodging; total, $586.20. 


A. Donald G. Fletcher,? 745 McKnight Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn., plant-disease- 
control educational work. 

B. Rust Prevention Association (also 
known as Conference for the Prevention of 
Grain Rust), 745 McKnight Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Nonprofit plant-disease-con- 
trol educational organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation af- 
fecting funds for research on plant-disease 
control and crop improvement. Items in 
Agricultural Department's budget affecting 
research and control work on black stem rust 
through plant breeding and barberry eradica- 
tion. (3) Personal letters and statements to 
individual farmers, farm organizations, and 
members of industry who are interested in 
plant-disease control for the production of 
quality and healthy grains for food and feed 
for humans, animals, and poultry. (4) (a) 
A varying portion of monthly salary will be 
designated as applying to Federal lobbying 
when such activity occurs during any quar- 
ter. (b) The total monthly salary of Donald 
G. Fletcher is $525, only a portion of which 
could ever be considered used for lobbying. 
(c) Indefinite. (d) Traveling expenses to 
Washington and expenses in connection with 
preparation and issuing of letters regarding 
the Federal responsibilities in protecting and 
improving our food and feed crops. It is 
anticipated that less than $1,500 will be spent 
for the above purposes in 1951. 

D. (5) $1,575; (7) $1,575; (13) no. 

E. (2) $225; (4) $75.85; (5) $47.37; (6) 
$8.55; (7) $290.74; (9) $647.51; (11) $647.51. 


foreign aid; 
(development of underdeveloped 
$3,000; (6) 


$3,000; (8) $3,000; 


A. W. G. Flinn,’ Machinists Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; labor-union representative. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C. 
(labor union). 
C. Indefinite. 


(See report filed by Inter- 
national Association of Machinists.) 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

B. None: This is a public commission, 
created by the State. Its members are 
elected. 

C. (1) For an indefinite term. (2) Po- 
tentially interested in all legislation affect- 
ing river and harbor works, flood control, and 
other water use and conservation, and re- 
lated subjects. Specific legislative interest 
includes appropriations for civil functions of 
the Army. Wo specific bill has been intro- 
duced at the date of this report. (3) None. 
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E. (2) $1,350; (6) $0.50; (8) $44.79; (9) 
$9.29; (11) $1,399.29; (16) $450, January 31, 
Henry H. Buckman, consulting engineer, 405 
Dorset Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md., for profes- 
sional services; $13.60, January 31, to same, 
reimbursement for expenses incurred; $450, 
February 28, to same, fee for professional 
services; $14.45, February 28, to same, reim- 
bursement for expenses incurred; $450, 
March 31, to same, fee for professional serv- 
ices; $21.24, March 31, to same, reimburse- 
ment for expenses incurred. 

A. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Pla. 
Engaged in public relations work prin- 
cipally within the State of Florida for 
the member roads of the association 
whose names are set forth under B. 

B. Florida Railroad Association is an un- 
incorporated association whose members are 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., 
Norfolk, Va.; Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Southern Railway System, 
Washington, D. C.; and Florida East Coast 
Railway Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; which com- 
panies are engaged in the railroad business. 

C. (1) Indefinite. The legislative work 
before the Congress is not only intermittent 
and infrequent but constitutes a very small 
portion of the work of the association. (2) 
Proposed legislation of interest to members 
of Florida Railroad Association set forth 
under B (a), (b), and (c). At present 
time there is no interest in any specific leg- 
islation. (3) None. 

D. (1) $2,512.50; (7) $2,512.50; (9) $2,- 
512.50; (13) Yes; (14) (period from January 
1 through March 31, 1951); $999.22, Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co., Wilmington, N. C.; 
$872.59, Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., Nor- 
folk, Va.; total, $1,871.81. The above amounts 
are included under schedule D (1) and con- 
stitute assessments paid by the above-named 
companies. It is not clear to me from the 
act or the form of report whether an assess- 
ment regularly paid by a member of an un- 
incorporated association constitutes a con- 
tribution within the meaning of schedule D, 
item 13. 

E. (2)$1,200; (9) $1,200; (11) $1,200. 


A. David Flower, Jr., Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing Co., Waltham, Mass. Attorney for 
corporation. 

B. Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, 
Mass. Manufacturer, electronics industry. 

Cc. (1) 6 months. (2) Proposed amend- 
ments to section 3404 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. These amendments were in- 
corporated in sections 154 ‘a) and (b) of 
H. R. 8920, but were not enacted by the 
Senate. Believe new bill not as yet intro- 
duced. 

D. (5) Only regular salary as attorney for 
corporation (see preliminary report); (12) 
$69.06 ;(13) No. 

E. (7) $69.06 (one trip to Washington and 
return to Boston); (9) $69.06; (11) $69.06. 


A. Food Producers Council, Inc., 10 
Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Labor legislation 
and all agricultural legislation. (3) Mime- 
ographed material at intervals to mailing 
list of 750 people on labor and agricultural 
legislation as it affects the farmers in the 
Northeastern States. 

D. (1) $890; (2) $2,317; (3) $1,603.50, less 
50 percent nonlegislation; (6) $1,603.50; (8) 
$1,603.50; (13) yes; (14). 

E. (2) $928; (5) $11.18; (6) $61.36; (7) 
$34.10; total, $1,034.64; (9) $517.32, 50 per- 
cent deducted account nonlegislative; (11) 
$517.32; (15)2 


North 
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A. E. F. Forbes, Western States Meat Packers 
Association, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. E. F. Forbes serves as 
president and general manager of this 
trade association. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; nonprcfit trade association. 

C. (1) The association's legislative in- 
terests are expected to continue indefinitely. 
(2) Interested in legislation affecting live- 
stock and meat-packing industry: (a) 
Worked for an amendment in appropriation 
bill regarding offshore purchases of meat by 
Army Quartermaster for feeding of United 
States troops; (b) supported H. R. 1612, 
trade-agreements bill, which was passed by 
the House; (c) suggested changes in Defense 
Production Act of 1950 relative to price con- 
trols. (3) Association issues its own weekly 
(and intermittent special) bulletin, mimeo- 
graphed on premises, and distributed to our 
membership. Also reproduce (multilith) 
Government regulations and orders relative 
to price controls and distributed to member- 
ship in association multilith reproductions 
done by Datt-Bates, Washington, D. C. 

D. (5) $5,000.04; (7) $5,000.04; (9) $5,- 
000.04; (13) none. 

A. Mrs. J. A. Ford, 305 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) For H. R. 2678, 
H. R. 2679: To provide every adult citizen in 
the United States with equal basic Federal 
insurance, permitting retirement with bene- 
fits at age 60, and also covering total dis- 
ability, from whatever cause, for certain 
citizens under 60; to give protection to 
widows with children; to provide an ever- 
expanding market for goods and services 
through the payment and distribution of 
such benefits in ratio to the Nation’s steadily 
increasing ability to produce, with the cost 
of such benefits to be carried by every citizen 
in proportion to the income privileges he 
enjoys. (3) Townsend National Weekly. 

D. (5) $80 per week less deductions, al- 
lowed approximately $30 per week when away 
from own home for hotel, travel, etc. 


A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Box 692, Valdosta, Ga.; association of 
timberland owners to promote and pro- 
tect private forestry interests. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely as there is legislation 
introduced on forestry matters. (2) Agri- 
cultural appropriations bill for 1952 (forestry 
items). (3) No specific publications, occa- 
sional news releases and articles in associa- 
tion’s monthly magazine the Forest Farmer. 

E. (2) $285; (5) $25; (6) $21.65; (7) 
$221.45; (9) $553.10; (11) $553.10. 





A. J. Carter Fort, vice president and general 
counsel, Association of American Rail- 
roads, 929 Transportation Building, 
Washington, D. C.; lawyer. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C.; 
joint agency for a large number of railroads. 
(See report of Association of American Rail- 
roads for first quarter, 1951.) 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) See rider C-2.? 
(3) See answer to C-3 in report of Associa- 
tion of American Railroads for first quarter, 
1951, which is incorporated herein by ref- 
erence. 

D. (3) None, see answer to C-3; (5) 
$5,845.83, see rider D; (6) $5,845.83; (8) 
$5,845.83; (12) $62.34, see rider D.? 

E. (7) $62.34, see rider D; (9) $62.34; (11) 
$62.34; (15) see rider E-15.? 
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lative director, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, 1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Headquarters, 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; congressionally chartered 
veteran organization. 

C. (1) The national legislative division of 
the DAV is a permanent division. This di- 
vision performs only a minor part of DAV 
activities. The DAV’s major work is per- 
formed by its national claims service. (2) 
The DAV is interested in all legislation af- 
fecting war veterans, their dependents, and 
survivors of deceased veterans. The largest 
number of bills in which we are interested 
are referred to: Senate Finance Committee; 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare; House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee; the two Com- 
mittees on Post Office and Civil Service; and 
the two Armed Services Committees. (3) 
Articles pertaining to pending legislation in 
which the DAV is interested are published in 
our own newspaper: The DAV Semimonthly. 
This newspaper is published semimonthly 
at our national headquarters, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and is mailed to every DAV member. 
The membership varies and as of December 1, 
1950, was 132,807. Legislative articles are 
carried as news items for DAV members. 

D. (5) $1,710; (6) $308.12; (7) $2,018.12; 
(9) $2,018.12. 

A. Joseph H. Francis, executive secretary. 

B. National Board of Pur Farm Organiza- 
tions, Morgan, Utah; national nonprofit fur 
farmers association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any and all leg- 
islation of interest to fur farmers. (3) Oc- 
casional articles are given to the editors of 
the following fur farm publications: (a) 
American Fur Breeder, Duluth, Minn.; (b) 
National Fur News, Denver, Colo.; (c) Black 
Fox magazine, New York City, N. Y. 

D. (1) $1,112; (7) $1,112; (9) $1,112; (13) 
no. 
E. (2) $1,782; (5) $311.58; (6) $42.50; (7) 
$1,718.99; (9) $3,855.07; (11) $3,855.07; (15) 
all; (16)? 

A. George E. Frates, Washington representa- 
tive, 1163 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retail Druggists, 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) To oppose legisla- 
tion detrimental to independent retail drug- 
gists and to further legislation favorable to 
the profession. (3) NARD Journal, a maga- 
zine issued twice a month (first and third 
Mondays) to our members, about 34,000. 

D. (5) $2,800; (6) $2,800; (7) 8,400; (8) 
$11,200. 

E. (2) $675; (5) $399; (6) $105, estimated; 
(9) $1,179; (10) $2,396; (11) $3,575. 

A. Dr. John H. Frederick, deputy director of 
governmental relations, Transportation 
Association of America, Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. (See 
report of TAA.) 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to be con- 
tinued permanently. (2) I am interested in 
all legislation having anything to do with 
transportation including pending bills before 
the House and Senate. (3) See report of 
TAA. 

D? 

E? 

A. Fred J. Frederickson, Washington repre- 
sentative of Greater North Dakota As- 
sociation, Fargo, N. Dak. Registrant's 
Washington address is Lafayette Hotel, 
his home address is Valley City, N. Dak. 
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B. North Dakota Resources Board, Fargo, 
N. Dak., employer, to represent Greater North 
Dakota Association, of Fargo, N. Dak. See 
also, further statement on page 3.? 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing the development and utilization of the 
land, water, and other natural resources of 
North Dakota, including authorizations and 
appropriations therefor. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,149; (6) $1,140.12, reimbursed 
expenses; (7) $2,589.12; (9) $2,589.12; (13) 
no, not to me. 

E. (5) $63.50; (6) $158.71; (7) $1,217.91; 
(9) $1,440.12; (11) $1,440.12; (15) all; (16) 2 


A. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; educational-legislative 
work in Washington and among mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends (a re- 
ligious body) throughout the country. 

B. None. 

C. (1) An indefinite time; the organization 
is established on a permanent basis. (2) 
The general legislative interest is to work 
where legislation is involved for the develop- 
ment of the United Nations into a world fed- 
eration; the international control and re- 
duction of armaments; recognition on the 
part of the United States Government of its 
responsibility for assuming its share of the 
burden for world-wide economic rehabili- 
tation and development and protection of 
recognized civil liberties. The following 
specific legislation has been supported: the 
McMahon plan for atomic peace; H. R. 1612, 
Trade Agreements Extension Act; the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund; India 
emergency assistance bill, H. R. 3017. Op- 
position has been expressed to the continua- 
tion of military conscription; to S. 1, the uni- 
versal military training and service bill; to 
the Internal Security Act of 1950; to the re- 
strictive provisions of the omnibus immigra. 
tion bill, 8. 716. (3) (a) The Washington 
Letter, a 4- or 8-page publication issued ap- 
proximately once a month; (b) average of 
10,000 each issue; (c) January 2, January 
24, March 19; (d) Drake Press. 

D. (2) $11,083.69; (4) $473.85; (7) $11,557.- 
54; (9) $11,557.54; (13) no. 

E. (2) $7,864.43; (3) $100; 
(5) $2,158.92; (6) $474; 
$1,150.27; (9) $16,039.14; 
(16) 2 


(4) $2,992.03; 
(7) $1,299.49; (8) 
(11) $16,039.14; 


A. George M. Fuller, 1319 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; lumber manu- 
facturing trade association. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 Eighteenth Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) No particular bills, 
but any legislation inimical to the interests 
of the lumber industry, American industry, 
and free enterprise. (3) None. 

D. (5) $3,450; (7) $3,450; (9) $3,450; (13) 
no. 

E. (7) $878.69; (9) $878.69; (16) $136.18, 
January, Congressional Country Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., entertainment; $52.22, Janu- 
ary, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., en- 
tertainment; $27.15, January, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., entertainment; 
$24.12, January, Carlton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., entertainment; $97.63, February 15- 
17, Congressional Country Club, Washington, 
D. C., entertainment; $47.29, February 23- 
24, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., en- 
tertainment; $67.58, February, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., entertainment; $82.79, 
February, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., entertainment; $57.91, March 23, 
Martin’s for Flowers, Washington, D. C., 
Easter flowers; $55.64, March, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., entertainment; 
$19.82, March, Carlton Hotel, Washington, 
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D. C., entertainment. Miscellaneous enter- 
tainment and expenses: January, $45; Feb- 
ruary, $91; March, $74.36. 

A. Wallace H. Fulton, executive director, 
National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc., 1625 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc.; a registered national securities as- 
sociation pursuant to section 15A of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended. 

C. (1) No legislative interest in this quar- 
ter relating to any proposed legislation pend- 
ing before the Congress. There may be legis- 
lative interest in proposed items in the suc- 
ceeding quarters of the year. (2) The Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., 
periodically (two to three times a year) pub- 
lishes a house organ of interest to members 

. of the association which goes to all the ap- 

proximately 2,822 members, as of April 1, 

1951, the branch offices and Officers, partners, 

and employees. The last such issue was pub- 

lished in February 1951, and 37,000 copies 
were printed. The name of the printer is 

Hennage Lithograph Co., Inc., 3233 K Street 

NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. None. See letter of January 18, 1950, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
signed by Wallace H. Fulton in connection 
with the registration of Messrs. Wallace H. 
Fulton and John W. Lindsey. 

E. None. 

A. Fyffe & Clarke, attorneys, 120 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting the manufacturing industry. 

D. None. It is estimated that less than 
$500 net of annual retainer is apportionable 
to Federal lobby work for Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

E. None. 

A. Charles E. Gage, agricultural consultant, 
927 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc., 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Affiant re- 
ceives an annual salary from the American 
Tobacco Co. in the amount of $10,000 per 
annum as agricultural consultant. He will 
receive no compensation in addition to his 
regular salary for any activities with respect 
to legislation covered by the act which he 
may perform, and any such activities would 
be only occasional and incidental to his reg- 
ular duties with no portion of his salary allo- 
cated thereto. 

C. (1) See attached statement. (2) Any 
legislation affecting a company engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of tobacco prod- 
ucts. (3) None. 

D. None. See under B. 

E. None. 

A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Bullding, 
St. Paul, Minn.; attorney for Minnesota 
railroads as shown on registration. 

B. All of the undersigned’s clients as listed 
on his registration have paid the expenses 
reported herein and the undersigned’s salary 
on the ratio of the mileage which they have 
within the State of Minnesota. Amount paid 
is the same as that shown expended. 

C. (1) Expect to be permanently interested. 
(2) Interested in all matters affecting rail- 
roads. (3) None. 

D. (5) $400, approximately; (7) $400; (9) 
$400; (13) no. 

E. None. 

A. Earl H. Gammons, 801 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C., vice president and 
director of the Washington office of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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B. Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; radio 
and television broadcasting and the opera- 
tion of a network service. 

C. (1) Refer to letter filed with registra- 
tion and registration Form B currently on 
file. (2) Legislation applicable to or affect- 
ing the radio and/or television industry, in- 
cluding S. 658, H. R. 10, H. R. 73. (3) None, 

D. None. 

E. (7) $70; (9) $70; (11) $70; (15) 870; 
(16) $35, March 11, 1951, Metropolitan Club, 


- Washington, D. C., dinner, five persons; $35, 


March 16, 1951, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., dinner, four persons. 


A. Gardner, Morrison & Rogers,’ attorneys 
at law, 1126 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 143 
Liberty Street, New York, N. Y.; agency of 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., 30 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y.; and other holders of 
awards of Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, World War I. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation relating 
to World War I awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Germany, 
such as H. R. 6074, Eighty-first Congress. (3) 
Memorandum in support of H. R. 6074, 
Eighty-first Congress, dated March 1, 1950; 
have had 100 copies printed by Charles B. 
Young, printer, New York. 

D. None. 

E. $11.63 (long-distance calls); (7) $41.01 
(trip to New York); (8) $7.50; (11) $320.05; 
(15) $60.14. 


A. Gardner, Morrison & Rogers, attorneys at 
law, 1126 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. The Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 143 
Liberty Street, New York, N. Y.; agency of 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., 30 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y.; and other holders 
of awards of Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany, World War I. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation relat- 
ing to World War I awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Ger- 
many, such as H. R. 6074, Eighty-first Con- 
gress. (3) Memorandum in support of H. R. 
6074, Eighty-first Congress, dated March 1, 
1950; have had 100 copies printed by Charles 
B. Young, printer, New York. 

D. None. 

E. (6) $11.76 (long-distance calls); (8) 
$9.50; (9) $21.26; (11) $21.26; (15) $21.26. 
A. Gardner, Morrison & Rogers,’ 1126 Wood- 

ward Building, Washington, D. C.; law 
firm. 

B. The Oceanic Steamship Co., 215 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif.; engaged in 
steamship transportation. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Appropriation in 
payment of balance of compensation due 
for requisition and use of vessels owned by 
Oceanic Steamship Co. during World War 
Il. (3) None. Registrant is employed as 
attorney at law to represent client on legis- 
lative matters listed above and general legal 
matters, and will be paid reasonable value of 
all service rendered, and will be reimbursed 
for routine and necessary out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures including telephone, telegraph, 
travel, and other incidental expenses, which 
are expected to be nominal. Period of em- 
ployment is indefinite and there is no agree- 
ment as to amount of compensation or time 
of payment. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. Gardner, Morrison & Rogers, 1126 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C.; law 
firm. 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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B. The Oceanic Steamship Co., 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif.; engaged in 
steamship transportation. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Appropriation in 
payment of balance of compensation due for 
requisition and use of vessels owned by 
Oceanic Steamship Co. during World War 
II. (3) None. Registrant is employed as 
attorney at law to represent client on legis- 
lative matters listed above and general legal 
matters, and will be paid reasonable value 
of all service rendered, and will be reim- 
bursed for routine and necessary out-of- 
pocket expenditures including telephone, 
telegraph, travel, and other incidental ex- 
penses, which are expected to be nominal. 
Period of employment is indefinite and there 
is no agreement as to amount of compensa- 
tion or time of payment. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. Gwynn Garnett, acting director, depart- 
ment of international affairs, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 261 Constitu- 
tion Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, proposed leg- 
islation on the following matters has been 
supported or opposed: Appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952; cotton price ceilings; 
farm machinery, equipment, and supplies; 
fertilizer supplies; Government reorganiza- 
tion; housing; extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; emergency food aid to In- 
dia; manpower requirements of agriculture; 
importation of farm labor; universal mili- 
tary training; selective service; peanut-mar- 
keting-quota legislation; postal rates; in- 
flation control; Government credit policies; 
Federal Reserve policy; International Radio 
Treaty; sugar legislation; taxation; tobacco 
legislation; vocational education; St. Law- 
rence seaway; health; improvement of con- 
gressional control over expenditures; farm 
wage stabilization; “area of production” 
definition; Federal Food and Drug Act 
amendment (nonnutritive food supple- 
ments); foreign aid; point 4 (development 
of underdeveloped areas). 

D. (5) $2,125; (7) $2,125; (9) $2,125; (13) 
no. 

E. (7) $678.51; (9) $678.51; (11) $678.51; 
(15) $678.51; (16) $152.01; December 1, 1950, 
American Airlines, Washington, D. C., trans- 
portation, Washington to El Paso, Tex., and 
return; $40, December 6-13, 1950, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., lodging; $80.50, February 
25, American Airlines, Washington, D. C., 
transportation, Washington to Chicago, IIL., 
and return; $64.97, February 27, Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, Washington, D. C., transporta- 
tion, Washington to Concord, N. H., and re- 
turn; $35.37, January 10, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, Washington, D. C., transportation, 
Washington to Clarksburg, W. Va., and re- 
turn; total, $372.85. 


A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; counsel for National 
Milk Producers Federation. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C., na- 
tional farm organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
that may affect milk producers or the co- 
operatives through which they act together 
to process and market their milk. (3) The 
names of any papers, periodicals, magazines, 
or other publications in which the person 
filing has caused to be published any ar- 
ticles or editorials. News for Dairy Co-ops; 
700; weekly; Federation. Legislative letter; 
1,200; irregular; Federation 

D. (5) $2,250; (6) $17.16; (7) $2,267.16; 
(9) $2,267.16; (13) salary only. 
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E. January 26, taxi, 80 cents; March 12, 

taxi, 75 cents; March 13, taxi, 95 cents; 

total, $2.50; (6) $2.76; (8) $14.40; (9) $17.16; 

(11) $17.16; (15) all. 

A. Francis J. Garvey, 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (1) Employed on a 3-year contract from 
December 1, 1948. (2) Explanation and 
analysis of Federal bills; rendering of advice 
concerning their relationship to ADA policy; 
preparation of testimony for witnesses before 
congressional committees; contacts with 
individual Members of Congress re legisla- 
tion; administrative duties in connection 
with council on legislation; speaking en- 
gagements explaining legislative interests of 
the A:nerican Dental Association to various 
dental groups. See attachment for bills of 
general interest. (See attached.)? (3) Prep- 
aration of articles dealing with legislative 
projects for the Journal of the American 
Dental Association. 

D. (5) $2,499.99; (6) $2,499.99; (8) $2,499.99; 
(12) $74.02; (13) no. 

E. (7) $74.02; (9) $74.02; (11) $74.02; (15) 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., January 19, 
1951, $12.24. 


222 East Superior 


A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y.; trade association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) In general legis- 
lation which concerns or affects members of 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. (3) None, other than office-pre- 
pared information of general interest. 

D. None. 

E. None.2, We paid the manager of our 
Washington, D. C., office at the rate of $10,000 
per annum during this quarter (who is re- 
porting separately; stating that he engaged 
in no legislative activities during the period 
covered by his report). 

A. Mrs. Paul Gebhard,*? 1000 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Social Education and Action, 
Board of Christian Education of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States of 
‘America. 





A. General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
C. See statement attached.? 





A. J. M. George, H. K. Brehmer, and C. S. 
McMahon, constituting the partnership 
of George, Brehmer & McMahon, attor- 
neys, 165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn.; 
a trade association composed of nine mem- 
bers, carrying on general activities for its 
members. 

C. (1) Until legislation referred to in col- 
u'in 2 hereof is disposed of. (2) H. R. 
2982, S. 1046, H. R. 20, H. R. 525, H. R. 3392, 
(3) None. ° 

D. (5) $1,500 per quarter is the retainer 
paid by the afore-mentioned association tc 
this firm for general legal services. This 
retainer is paid regardless of whether or not 
any services are rendered by us with respect 

- t») Federal legislation; (7) $1,500; (9) $1,500; 

(13) no, 

E. (15) None. The only expenses incurred 
are for travel, food, lodging, etc., and these 
expenses are paid by the Inter-State Manu- 
tacturers Association and reported in their 
report. 

A. J. M. George, H. K. Brehmer, and C. 8S. 
McMahon, constituting the partnership 
of George, Brehmer & McMahon, attor- 
neys, 165 Center Street, Winona, Minn, 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Co., 165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. A 
general trade association functioning for 
the direct selling of distribution. 

C. (1) Until legislation referred to in col- 
umn 2 hereof is disposed of. (2) H. R. 
2982, S. 1046, H. R. 30, H. R. 525, H. R. 3392. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $3,000 per quarter is the retainer 
paid by the aforementioned association to 
this firm for general legal services. This 
retainer is paid regardless of whether or not 
any services are rendered by us with respect 
to Federal legislation; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000; 
(13) no. 

E. (15) None. The only expenses incurred 
are for travel, food, lodging, etc., and these 
expenses are paid by the National Associa- 
tion of Direct Selling Cos. and reported in 
their report. 


A. Leo E. George, 711 Fourteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; president, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 Fourteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; a trade union, 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All legislation per- 
taining to the postal service or the welfare 
of postal and Federal employees. (3) The 
Union Postal Clerk; (a) monthly journal; 
(b) January 100,100, February 99,000, March 
98,500; (c) first of each month; (d) Rans- 
dell, Inc. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000; (13) 
no. 


A. (Miss) Helen Gervais, Flour Millers’ Ex- 
port Association, National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion. 

B. Flour Millers’ Export Association. 

C. (1) As long as the association is in 
existence. (2) Anything affecting export of 
wheat flour specifically and international 
trade in general. (3) No publications. In- 
form members through letters and mimeo- 
graphed circulars. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. John S. Gibson, attorney at law, suite 
10-12-14, Sibbett Building, Douglas, Ga. 
B. St. Marys Kraft ‘Corp., St. Marys, Ga. 
C. (1) At least throughout the remainder 
of the calendar year 1951. (2) An author- 
ization and appropriation for certain dredg. 
ing in North River, Ga., and St. Marys River, 
Ga. and Fla., which was given No. 827 by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
War Department, Washington, D.C. (3) No 
publication whatever. 
D. (5) $750; (7) $750; (9) $750; (13) no. 
E. (7) $244.69 (this item was refunded to 
me by St. Marys Kraft Corp., in addition to 
retainer, above set out, of $250 per month 
for the quarter); (9) $244.69; (11) 244.69; 
(15) $244.69. 


A. Ernest Giddins, assistant director, legis- 
lative-Federal relations division of the 
National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. . 

B. Legislative-Federal relations division of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Bills pending be- 
fore the Eighty-second Congress relating to 
public education. (3) None. 


D. (5) $1,256.02 (full salary for calendar 
quarter, $1,570.02; estimated for legislative 
service, 80 percent, or $1,256.02); 
256.02; (9) $1,256.02. 

E. (7) $71.85 (reimbursed by employer); 
(9) $71.85; (11) $71.85. 


(7) $1,- 








AUGUST 8 


A. C. C. Gilbert, treasurer, Southern States 
Industrial Council, StahIman Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
StahIman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Support of legisla- 
tion favorable to free-enterprise system and 
opposition to legislation unfavorable to that 
system. (3) None individually. 

D. (5) $1,725; (7) $1,725; (10) nome; (11) 
none; (12) none; (13) none. 

E. (12) none; (13) none; (14) none. 

A. Don B. Goodloe, post office box 2025, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacts are essentially the same as last 
year. 

C. (2) The registrant is supporting S. 657, 
S. 945, H. R. 1999, and H. R. 50. The reg- 
istrant is still primarily interested in legisla- 
tion concerning the welfare of teachers. The 
first three bills concern District of Columbia 
public-school teachers. The last is a con- 
servation bill. (3) The registrant has testi- 
fied for both of these Senate bills before a 
congressional committee. He has supported 
H. R. 1999 by letters to Congressmen. He 
has supported H. R. 50 by letters to Congress- 
men and by work among the beekeepers of 
Maryland. 

D. (6) $20. 

E. (4) $10; (6) $10; 
(11) $30. 





(8) $10; (9) $30; 


A. Leo Goodman,’ 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.; 
trade union. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Rent control, hous- 
ing, and commmunity development. (3) 
CIO News, weekly, approximately 250,000. 
Mercury Press. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $898.61 (expenses). 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, lawyer, 1757 K Street 
NW., Suite 603, Washington, D. C. 

B. Retainer, American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, 212 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Bills affecting the 
public health; such as S. 1, and H. R. 1752, 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
extending duration and period of service un- 
@er Doctor Draft Act. (3) None. 

D. (5) $375 or 10 percent of retainer; (6) 
$375; (8) $375; (13) no. 

E. None. 


A. Government Employees’ Council, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. Thomas G, 
Walters, operations director. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) All legislation that affects 
Government employees is of interest to this 
council. (3) Weekly newsletter prepared and 
duplicated in office; mailing list approxi- 
mately 250 to member. unions. 

D. (1) $4,696.30; (6) $4,696.30; (8) 
696.30; (13) no. 

E. (1) None; (4) $600.34; (5) $483.87; (6) 
$153.04; (9) $4,913.36; (11) 84,913.30; (15) 
$2,366.90, January, February, and March 
1951, Thomas G. Walters, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. Received for services, 
fees, per diem, and so forth, operations di- 
rector, Government Employees Council, 
American Federation of Labor; $354.75, Jan- 
uary, February, and March 1951, Mary A. Con- 
way, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
salary, secretary, Goverment Employees 
Council, American Federation of Labor; total, 
$3,191.65. 


$4,- 


A. Nathan E. Cowan, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; legislative director, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 





* Filed for fourth quarter, 1959. 
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B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.; 
federation of labor organizations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support all leg- 
islation favorable to the national peace, se- 
curity, democracy, prosperity, and general 
welfare, oppose legislation detrimental to 
these objectives. (3) I have not individually 
issued or caused to be issued any publication 
as above described. Any such publications 
issued by the CIO are listed on the CIO 
report. 

D. (5) $1,875; 
$2,775. 

E. (7) $900; 
$900. 


(6) $900; (7) $2,775; (9) 


(9) $900; (11) $900; (15) 


A. Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 100 Merchants Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo.; nonprofit organization de- 
voted to the protection and interests of 
grain and feed dealers. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation af- 
fecting the grain and feed business. (3) 
News letters are issued weekly to 1,500 per- 
sons. These are printed in our own office. 

D. (1) $18,070.17; (7) $18,070.17; (9) $18,- 
070.17; (13) no. 

E. (4) $15; (9) $15; (11) $15; (15) none. 
A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Loco- 

motive Firemen and Enginemen, 318-418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio; unin- 
corporated labor and fraternal organ- 
ization. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) To promote gen- 
eral interests of locomotive firemen and 
enginemen. 

D. (1) $1,049.75; (9) $1,- 
049.75; (13) no. 

E. (2) $3,911.55; (5) $458.84; (6) $69.43; 
(7) $1,149.83; (8) $42.91; (9) $5,632.56; (11) 
$5,632.56; (16) .? 


(7) $1,049.75; 


A. Robert A. Grant, 624 Associates Building, 
South Bend, Ind. 


B. Ethanol Committee, 810 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Eighty-second Congress. (2) Leg- 
islation fixing a tax on the ethyl alcohol used 
in pharmaceutical preparations. 

D. (5) $2,500; (6) $2,500; (8) $2,500. 

E. (6) $12.25; (7) $233.03; (9) $245.28; (11) 
$245.28. 

A. Cassius B. Gravitt, Jr., assistant repre- 
sentative, National League of District 
Postmasters, 1110 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National League of District Postmasters, 
1110 F Street NW., Washington, D. C., service 
organization for postmasters. 

C. (1) Permanently. (2) Legislation af- 
fecting postmasters. (3) The Postmasters’ 
Advocate, monthly magazine. (b) 20,000 and 
up; (c) 15th of each month; (d) Fleet-Mc- 
Ginley, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

D. (5) $1,375; (7) $1,375; (9) $1,375; (13) 
no. 

E. None. 

A. David G. Gray, executive assistant, Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Tex. 

C. (1) Probably not beyond May 15, 1951. 
(2) I do not believe my work falls within the 
scope of activity covered by the Lobbying 
Act. I registered as a precaution against 
possible unintentional violation. My part- 
time duties are to observe and report prog- 
ress of all pending legislation affecting busi- 
ness in general, which includes practically 
every important measure before Congress, 
(3) None. 


2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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D. (5) $1,500, that portion of my salary 
that might be attributed to legislative ac- 
tivity. (7) $1,500; (9) $1,500; (13) no. 

E. (6) $85, estimated; (7) $2,536.98; (9) 
$2,621.98; (11) $2,621.98; (15) $2,621.98. 

A. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
Cafritz Building. Trade association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Unknown. (2) St. Lawrence legis- 
lation. (3) (a) Three sets planographed 
clippings, 7,000 copies each, January 1951, 
February 1951, March 1951, Columbia Plano- 
graph Co. (b) Reprints, December issue For- 
tune magazine, 15,000 copies, January 1951, 
Time, Inc. (c) Reprints, Marshall, Wilson, 
Small testimony before House Public Works 
Committee; May 1, 1951, Ransdell, Inc. 

D. (1) $1,097; (2) $37,268.50; (6) $1,494.17; 
(7) $39,859.67; (9) $39,859.67; (13) yes; (14)*. 

E. (1) $545.07; (2) $10,152.11; (4) %6,- 
076.62; (5) $2,062.69; (6) $771.61; (7) $652.71; 
(8) $1,094.25; (9) $21,594.96; (11) $21,354.96; 
(16)?. 


A. Ernest W. Greene, vice president, Hawai- 
ian Sugar Planters’ Association, 731 In- 
vestment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Agricultural association. 

B. Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
Post Office Box 2450, Honolulu, T. H. 

Cc. Iam not employed to support or oppose 
any legislation. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Weston B. Grimes, 436 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C.; lawyer. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; grain, feed, seeds, etc. 

,C. (a) Indefinite. (2) Agriculture and the 
processing and transportation of the prod- 
ucts thereof; tax legislation; H. R. 2338, S. 
683—iron ore transport in Canadian vessels; 
H. R. 2615, H. Res. 148—agriculture, peanut 
allotment and marketing quotas; H. R. 
3017—India emergency food relief; H. R. 
1612—Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951; H. R. 1724—renegotiation of contracts. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $6,874.98; (6) $3,338.37, expenses; 
(7) $10,213.35; (9) $10,213.35; (13) not ap- 
plicable, instruction (d) (ii). 

E. (7) $2; (9) $2; (11) $2. 

A. (Mrs.) Enid H. Griswold, 7501 Empire 
State Building, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Our general legis- 
lative interests are in favoring legislation 
that tends to support private enterprise and 
maintain American independence, and op- 
posing all measures that work contrariwise. 
During the past quarter I spoke before the 
hearing of the Senate Joint Committee on 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services on a 
resolution concerning the sending of troops 
to Europe. (3) Ido not put out any publica- 
tions. These are put out by my employer. 

D. (5) $300. This $300 is estimated at 25 
percent of total salary received during quar- 
ter; (6) $39; (7) $339; (9) $339. 

E. (7) $39. February 22, trip to Washing- 
ton to speak before Senate Joint Committee 
on Foreign Relations and Armed Services; 
(9) $39; (11) $39; (15) $39. 

A. John J. Gunther, legislative representa- 
tive, 1740 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1740 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; political or- 
ganization, general public-interest group. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All bills covered 
by convention-adopted program of organiza- 
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tion. (3) Periodic legislative newsletter to 
chapters. Column is monthly organization 
paper, ADA World, published by Mercury 
Press. Newsletter to 185 chapters, paper to 
24,000 members. 

D. (5) $1,625.25; (7) 
$1,625.25. 

E. (7) $225.25; 


$1,625.25; (9) 


(9) $225.25; (11) $225.25. 
A. Violet M. Gunther, political secretary, 
1740 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1740 * 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; general 

public-interest group. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All bills covered 
by convention-adopted program of organiza- 
tion. 3. None. 

D. (5) $1,896.66; (7) 
$1,896.66. 

E. (7) $321.66; (9) $321.66; (11) $321.66. 
A. David J. Guy, manager, Natural Resources 

Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) None. (3) None. 
-_— (5) $3,125; (6) $3,125; (8) $3,125; (13) 

oO. 

E. (7) $17.90; (9) $17.90; (11) $17.90. 


$1,896.66; (9) 


A. Frank E. Haas, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing (formerly 204 South Canal Street), 
Chicago, Ill.; special representative, the 
Association of Western Railways. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, being an asso- 
ciation of railroads (see report filed by that 
organization). 

C. (1) This registrant is interested in any 
and all Federal legislative proposals which 
may or do affect western railroads. Activ- 
ity in connection with such matters is by no 
means his principal purpose, and he only oc- 
casionally engages in such activity. How- 
ever, he desires to be-in a position to do so 
and will file reports and otherwise comply 
with the law in such event. His potential 
interest in such matters is continuing. (2) 
During the first quarter of 1951 there were 
no Federal legislative matters in connection 
with which this registrant engaged in any 
activity. (3) None. 

D. (7) None; (9) None; (13) No. ‘ 

E. (9) None; (11) None; (15) None. 4 
A. Hoyt S. Haddock,’ 132 Third Street SE., 

Washington, D. C., legislative represent- 
ative. 

B. CIO Maritime Committee, 
Street SE., Washington, D. C.; 
office for maritime unions. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support legisla. 
tion in interest of seamen; oppose legislation 
detrimental to them. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,560; (7) $1,560; (8) $4,680; (9) 
$6,240. 

E. (6) $48.70; (7) $1,233.88; (9) $1,282.58; 
(10) $2,405.77; (11) $3,688.35. 

A. Harlan V. Hadley,* 830 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. (as secre- 
tary, Committee on Taxation, Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association). 

B. Employer within meaning of Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act is Taxation Com- 
mittee, Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

C. (1) Respondent assumes he will be in- 
terested in tax legislation until Federal ex- 
cise taxes on automotive products are re- 
pealed. (2) Respondent is interested in 
current and prospective legislation affecting 
Federal excise taxation on automotive prod- 
ucts, none of which was active during quar- 
ter under review. (3) Respondent during 
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quarter under review issued and caused to 

be issued no publication. 

D. (5) $630.82; (8) $1,880.82; (9) $2,511.64; 
(13) no. 

E. (10) $2,391.79; (11) $2,391.79. 

A. Andrew G. Haley,’ attorney at law, firm 
of Haley, McKenna & Wilkinson, 1101 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. This is final report; no further 
reports will be submitted on this matter. 

B. King Broadcasting Co., Smith Tower, 
Seattle, Wash., television station operator, 
May Broadcasting Co., Shenandoah, Iowa; 
television-station operator. Meredith-Syra- 
cuse Television Corp., Syracuse, N. Y.; tele- 
vision station operator. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated in 
last quarter. (2) (a) Excess-profits-tax pro. 
posals. (b) H. R. 42, H. R. 9277, H. R. 9335, 
H. R. 9615, H. R. 9614, H. R. 8169, H. R. 9613, 
H R. 9611, H. R. 9585, H. R. 9344, H. R. 8920. 
(c) No statutes. (3) (a) Statement filed 
with House Ways and Means Committee on 
November 24, 1950, and with Senate Finance 
Committee on December 6, 1950. (b) Ap- 
proximately 25 copies of former; 50 copies of 
latter. (c) November 24, 1950, and Decem- 
ber 6, 1950, respectively. (d) Both mimeo- 
graphed by office of Haley, McKenna & 
Wilkinson. 

D. (4) $14; (5) $600; (7) $614; (9) $614; 
(13) no. 

E. (4) $14; (9) @14; (11) $14. 


A. Hugh F. Hall, assistant legislative direc- 
tor, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
261 Constitution Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, fll. C. (2) 
In accordance with the annual meeting reso- 
lutions adopted by the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, proposed legislation on the 
following matters has been supported or op- 
posed. Appropriations for the fiscal year 
1952; cotton price ceilings; farm machinery, 
equipment, and supplies; fertilizer supplies; 
Government reorganization; housing; exten- 
sion of Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act; 
emergency food aid to India; manpower re- 
quirements of agriculture; importation of 
farm labor; universal military training; se- 
lective service; peanut marketing-quota leg- 
islation; postal rates; inflation control; Gov. 
ernment credit policies; Federal Reserve pol- 
icy; international radio treaty; sugar legis- 
lation; taxation; tobacco legislation; voca- 
tional education; St. Lawrence seaway; 
health; improvement of congressional con- 
trol over expenditures; farm-wage stabiliza- 
tion; “area of production” definition; Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Act amendment (non- 
nutritive food supplements); foreign aid; 
point 4 (development of underdeveloped 
areas). 

D. (5) $1,750; (6) $1,750; (8) $1,750; (13) 
no. 

E. (7) $151.86; (9) $151.86; (11) $151.86; 
(15) $13.20, January 11, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Washington, D. C., transportation, 
Washington to Trenton, N. J., and return; 
$29.33, January 19, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Washington, D. C., transportation, Washing- 
ton to New York and return. Total, $42.58. 
A. Radford Hall, 515 Cooper Building, Den- 

ver, Colo., assistant executive secretary. 

B. American Natioual Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation (name changed in January 1951 from 
American National Live Stock Association), 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

C. Proposed legislation supported or op- 
posed: Price control and other matters af- 
fecting cattle industry. 

D2 

E? 
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A. E. C. Hallbeck, 711 Fourteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., legislative representa- 
tive. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 Fourteenth Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; trade union. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation per- 
taining to the postal service and the welfare 
of postal and Federal employees. (3) Fed- 
eration News Service Bulletin: (a) Weekly 
news bulletin; (b) 11,600; (c) January 5, 
12, 19, 26; February 2, 9, 16, 22; March 2, 9, 
16, 23. (d) Ransdeli, Inc. 

‘D. (5) $3,354.12; (7) $3,354.12; (9) §3,- 
354.12; (13) no. 

E. (7) $225.65; (9) $225.65; (11) $225.65; 
(15) $225.65; (16) $13.63, February, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, transportation, $13.63, 
February, Pennsylvania Railroad, transpor- 
tation, $25.19, March, Pennsylvania railroad, 
transportation, total, $52.45. 

A. James B. Hallett,’ 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y.; general coun- 
sel for trade association. 

B. National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 11 West Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y.; trade association (employment 
terminated December 31, 1950). 

C. (1) This is final report. Employment 
terminated December 31, 1950; (2) social 
security and tax regulations under Public 
Law 734, Eighty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion; (3) Life Association News, monthly 
trade publication, 11 West Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y., approximately 55,- 
000; October, November, December 1950; 
printed by Hamilton Press, post office box 
1259, Albany, N. Y. 

D. (5) 858.327; (7) $58.32"; (8) $739.80 °; 
(9) $798.12.* 

E. (7) $106.327; (9)  $106.327; (10) 
$480.20*; (11) $586.52*; (15) $106322 


A. Harry G. Hamiet, 1616 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., president. 

B. Retired Officers Association, Inc., 1616 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; to inculcate 
and stimulate love of our country and the 
flag; to defend the honor, integrity, and 
supremacy of our National Government and 
the Constitution of the United States; and 
to advocate military forces adequate to the 
defense of our country. To foster fraternal 
relations between all branches of the vari- 
ous services from which our members are 
drawn; to aid the retired personnel of the 
various services from which our memmbers 
are drawn in every proper and legitimate 
manner; and to present their rights and 
interests when service matters are under 
consideration, we unite to form the Retired 
Officers Association. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. (2) Any and all 
legislation pertinent to the rights, benefits, 
privileges, and obligations of retired officers, 
male and female, regular and reserve, and 
their dependents and survivors, of whatever 
nature, dealing with personnel matters, pay 
and retirement benefits, and pensions, study- 
ing and analyzing bills, preparing state- 
ments for presentation to the cognizant 
committees, and drafting amendments where 
indicated, appearing before committees of 
Congress, principally the Committces on 
Armed Services, the Committees on Veterans’ 
Affairs, and the committees dealing with 
various privileges, opportunities, and obli- 
gations of the personnel involved. (3) The 
Retired Officers Association Bulletin. (a) 
An informational bulletin covering all of 
the activities of the association; (b) 20,000 
per issue; (c) 15th of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December; (d) Graphic Arts Press, 
Inc. 


D. (5) $750; (7) $750; (9) $750; (13) no, 
E. None. 
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A. Joseph J. Hammer, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., production, manu- 
facturing, distribution, and marketing of 
m products. 

Indeterminate. 

t.2 (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,125 (this represents one-quarter 
of so much of registrant’s annual remunera- 
tion as is attributable to the performance 
of duties which are subject to the Lobbying 
Act); (6) $667.21 (reimbursement for travel- 
ing expenses); (7) $1,792.21; (9) $1,792.21; 
(13) no. 

E. (5) none, occupy space in company’s 
general office; (6) $10.55 (7) $656.66; (9) 
$667.21; (11) $667.21; (15) $667.21; (6) none 
expended other than for normal traveling 
expenses. 


Cc. (1) (2) See attached 


A. Paul F. Hannah, Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing Co., Waltham, Mass.; general counsel 
and secretary. 

B. Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, 

Mass.; manufacturer, electronics industry. 

Cc. (1) Six months. (2) Proposed amend- 
ments to section 3404 (a) of the Internal 

Revenue Code. These amendments were in- 

corporated in sections 154 (a) and (b) of 

H. R. 8920, but were not enacted by the 

Senate. Believe new bill not as yet intro- 

duced. 

D. (13) No. 
E. None. 


A. William A. Hanscom,’ 1700 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; legislative represent- 
ative for the Oil Workers International 
Union, CIO. 

B. Oil Workers International Union, CIO, 
1840 California Street, Denver, Colo., labor 
union affiliated with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support all legis- 
lation favorable to the national peace, se- 
curity, democracy, prosperity and general 
welfare; oppose legislation detrimental to 
these objectives. (3) I have not individually 
issued or caused to be issued any publica- 
tion as above described. Any such publica- 
tions issued by the CIO are listed on the Oil 
Workers 4 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $180; (7) $1,680; (8) 
$5,005; (9) 86,685. 

E. (7) $180; (9) $180; 


(10) $180; (11) 
$360; (15) $180. 


A. William A. Hanscom, 1700 I Street NW., 


Washington, D. C.; legislative repre- 
sentative for the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union, CIO. 

B. Oil Workers International Union, CTO, 
1840 California Street, Denver, Colo.; labor 
union affiliated with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support all legis- 
lation favorable to the national peace, 
security, democracy, prosperity and general 
welfare, oppose legislation detrimental to 
these objectives. (3) I have not individually 
issued or caused to be issued any publication 
as above described. Any such publications 
issued by the CIO are listed on the Oil 
Workers Report. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $180; (7) $1,680; (9) 
$1,680. 

E. (7) $180; (9) $160; (10) $180; (15) $1380. 


A. Murray Hanson, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; general counsel, Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; also 33 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing the securities business tax legislation, 
generally. 
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D. Anestimate. See item (4) of my regis- 
tration on Form B, dated January 24, 1950, 
for method of computation; (5) $600; (7) 
$600; (9) $600. 

E. These figures represent an estimate of 
total wages, office overhead, telephone and 
telegraph and travel, food, etc., which con- 
ceivably might be construed as expenditures 
required to be reported under Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. (2) $97.50; (4) 
none; (5) $127.84; (6) $61; (7) $73.10; (9) 
$359.44; (11) $359.44 (15) $359.44.. 

A. Ralph W. Hardy, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; director, Government Re- 
lations Department (liaison with foreign 
governments, international organiza- 
tions, and committees relating to broad- 
casting, including international alloca- 
tion of frequencies and flow of informa- 
tion; and with branches and depart- 
ments of local, State and Federal Gov- 
ernment; and activity in areas of stand- 
ards and education). 

B. National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., a national trade associa- 
tion. (Formerly the National Association of 
Broadcasters.) 

C. General statement: Registrant is inter- 
ested in any legislation, local, State, Federal, 
or international which affects the broadcast- 
ing industry. (1) As outlined above under 
A, registrant will continue to have a legis- 
lative interest as long as he occupies his 
present position with his employer. (2) As 
stated above, registrant has general interest 
in radio legislation; and particular interest 
during the past quarter in: Electromagnetic 
Radiation Control Act (S. 537); McFarland 
bill (S. 658); Sheppard bills (H. R. 10 and 
H. R. 73; daylight-saving time (H. R. 1176); 
and a hearing before the House Ways and 
Means Committee on excise tax proposals. 
(3) Registrant's testimony before the House 


Ways and Means Committee on proposed 
excise taxes on radio and television receiving 
sets was published as an NAB Member Serv- 


ice Bulletin, on March 19, 1951. Judd & Det- 

weiler, Inc., printed approximately 1,500 

copies of this bulletin for distribution among 

the members of the association. 

D? 

A. L. James Harmonson, Jr., 744 
Place NW., Washington, D. C., adminis- 
trative counsel, National Council for 
Farmer Cooperatives. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; a trade organization for farmer co- 
operatives marketing farm products and/or 
purchasing farm supplies. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) General legisla- 
tive interests: Legislation pertaining to 
transportation; and legal and tax matters of 
interest to farmer cooperatives. Specific 
legislative interests: H. R. 238, to amend 
Capper-Volstead Act; H. R. 240, Tax Equal- 
ization Act of 1951; H. R. 1177, act to change 
tax treatment of cooperative corporations 
and other organizations; S. 892, to provide 
special tax treatment for cooperatives (op- 
posed to all foregoing bills). Revenue bill of 
1951. (3) Contribute from time to time 
special news reports and other matcrial 
sometimes of legislative significance, to the 
Washington Situation, the weekly newslet- 
ter of the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. This weekly newsletter is 
mimeographed in the Council office and has 
an approximate distribution of 1,000 copies 
to National Council members and others on 
mailing list. On occasions special reports on 
matters of legislative significance are given 
similar distribution by mailings separate 
from the Washington Situation. 
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D. (5) $2,274.84; (8) $2,- 
274.84; (12) $108.72. 

E. (7); $108.72; (9) $108.72; (11) $108.72. 
A. Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; 

heavy equipment and prefabricated 
houses manufacturer. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) General interest in 
housing legislation, housing near military 
installations, defense production and eco- 
nomic controls. Special interest in H. R. 
1272, H. R. 2988, S. 349 and investigation of 
Lustron and disposition of Lustron plant. (3) 
None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $1,050; (9) $1,050; (11) $1,050; (15) 
$1,050, Donald M. Counihan, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; legislative 
counsel at $350 per month. 


A. Miss Elsie D. Harper, director, public af- 
fairs, National Board, YWCA, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Board, YWCA, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. Work on current spe- 
cific pieces of legislation continues through- 
out the triennium between National Conven- 
tions. (2) (a) (i) Defense Housing; (ii) 
immigration bills; (iii) Federal aid to edu- 
cation; (iv) ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention of the UN; (v) Grain for India; (vi) 
Universal Military Training; (b) (i) S. 349, 
H. R. 1272; (ii) S. 716 and H. R. 2379; (iii) 
H. R. 416; (iv) S. 1, H. R. 2811. (3) One pub- 
lication has been issued in 1951, Taking a 
Hand in Race Relations. It did not deal with 
legislation. This particular service has been 
discontinued. News letters (mimeographed) 
are issued occasionally primarily for citizen- 
ship education. (4) Compensation is by the 
month; (b) Rate is approximately $180 a 
month for the person registering and a secre- 
tary; (c) legislative work is only a minor 
part of the work of the public affairs direc- 
tor; (d) expenses amount to approximately 
$120 a month for stenographic help, travel, 
mimeographing, stationery, postage, tele- 
phone, telegraph. 


(6) $2.274.84; 


A. Robert E. Harper,* managing director, 
1001 Fifteenth Street NW., suite 55, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1001 Fifteenth Street, NW., suite 55, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; association of publishers of 
trade, technical, scientific, and professional 
periodicals. 

C. (1) Until action is consummated on 
pending postal legislation. (2) That which 
affects postal rates of controlled-circulation 
periodicals published by members of the 
above-named association. (3) Official asso- 
ciation newsletter circulated approximately 
every two weeks to association members. 
Note: Such activity is but a small portion of 
his year-round duties as managing director 
of the above-named association. 

D? 

E? 

A. Robert E. Harper, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Business Publications, 
Inc., suite 55, 1001 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Business Publications, Inc., 
1001 Fifteenth Street NW., suite 55, Wash- 
ington, D. C., association of publishers of 
trade, technical, scientific, and professional 
periodicals. 

.C. (1) Until action is consummated on 
pending postal legislation. (2) That which 
affects postal rates of controlled-circulation 
periodicals published by members of the 
above-named association. (3) Official asso«- 
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ciation newsletter circulated approximately 
every 2 weeks to association members. Note: 
Such activity is but a small portion of his 
year-round duties as executive vice presi- 
dent of the above-named association. 

D2 

E.2 


A. Winder R. Harris, vice president, in charge 
of the Washington office of the Ship- 
builders Council of America, 441 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. Trade Asso- 
ciation representing shipbuilding and ship 
repair industry. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) None during the 
quarter. (3) None. Note: Not employed 
primarily nor principally for legislative work. 
Whatever is done along this line is inci- 
dental to other major duties. 

D2 

E. 

A. Mr. Merwin K. Hart, Empire State Build- 
ing, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) I expect my legislative interests in 
the future will continue as they have in the 
past. (2) My legislative interests are in fa- 
voring any legislation that tends to sup- 
port private enterprise and maintain Amer- 
ican independence, and in opposing meas- 
ures that work contrariwise. During the cal- 
endar quarter ending March 31, 1951, I have 
appeared before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in opposition to the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements measure 
H.R. 1612. (3) The publications are put out 
by the National Economic Council. 

D. (5) $500. Estimated not to be in excess 
of $500 for lobbying. (6) $216.49°. Ex- 
penses listed below reimbursed to me by the 
council. (7) $716.49. 

E. (7) $216.49; (9) $216.49; (11) $216.49; 
(15) $216.49. 

A. Stephen H. Hart, 350 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo., lawyer. 

B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. Commit- 
tee Representing Livestock Associations. 
Listed on attached letterhead.? 

C. (1) Employment indefinite. (2) In- 
terested in general livestock tax matters in- 
cluding specifically proposed amendments to 
the Internal Revenue Code concerning capi- 
tal gains on sale of breeding livestock and 
deduction of soil conservation, brush con- 
trol and other ranching expenditures. Bills 
H. R. 1875, H. R. 3574. (3) Article on capital 
gains issue to same list of publications listed 
on previous report, 

D. See attached sheet.? 

E. No payments received this quarter. 

A. Dow W. Harter? 412-414 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C., attorney 
at law. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; 


‘rubber manufacturer. 


C. (1) It is impossible to state how long 
legislative interests are to continue. My in- 
terest and that of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
doubtless will not be terminated with the 
current quarter. (2) I am interested on be- 
half of my client, the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
in legislation relating to the maintenance of 
facilities for the production of an ample 
supply of man-made domestic rubber in 
the United States for commercial and na- 
tional defense purposes; I am also interested 
on behalf of my client in the repeal or 
reduction of present excise taxes on tires 
and tubes, and in certain other changes in 
our tax structure, and, generally, in other 
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legislative proposals relating to tire manu- 
factures which may come before Congress 
from timeto time. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,875; (6) $298.75; (7) $2,173.75; 
(8) 6,465.25; (9) $8,639; (13) no. 


A. Dow W. Harter, 412-414 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C., attorney at 
law 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; 
rubber manufacturer. 

C. (1) It is impossible to state how long 
legislative interests are to continue. My 
interest and that of the B. F. Goodrich Co, 
doubtless will not be terminated with the 
current quarter. (2) I am interested on be- 
half of my client, the B. F. Goodrich Co., in 
legislation relating to the maintenance of 
facilities for the production of an ample sup- 
ply of man-made domestic rubber in the 
United States for commercial and national 
defense purposes; I am also interested on be- 
half of my client in the repeal or reduction of 
present excise taxes on tires and tubes, and 
in certain other changes in our tax struc- 
ture, and, generally in other legislative pro- 
posals relating to tires and other manufac- 
tured rubber products which may come be- 
fore Congress and committees thereof from 
time to time. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,875; (6) $1,875; (8) $1,875. 

E. None. 

A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., counsel for trade associa- 
tion. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; trade asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Registrant is gen- 
erally interested in all legislation and legis- 
lative proposals affecting the retail industry, 
including the industry's relations with the 
Federal Government, with its suppliers, with 
its employees and with its customers. Spe- 
cifically at this time: taxation—general revi- 
sions—no specific bills, excess profits, taxa- 
tion; Hoover Commission recommendations— 
general principles, postal rates—proposals for 
postal rate increases; social security—social 
security amendments, health insurance, 
temporary disability insurance, unemploy- 
ment compensation; labor—Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act (29 U. S. Code 201-219); National 
Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 449); Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act bills; trade practices, 
consumer protection; labeling—cotton label- 
ing, fiber labeling, fur labeling bill, S. 508, 
flammable fabrics; Wool Labeling Act (15 
U. S. Code 68, et seq.); economic controls— 
Defense Production Act of 1950, Public Law 
774; proposals to amend Defense Production 
Act. Defense legislation, generally. 

D. (5) $3,375; (7) $3,375; (9) $3,375; (13) 
yes; salary from employer. 

E. (7) $26.25; (9) $26.25; (11) $26.25; (15) 
$26.25. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; director of informa- 
tion services, National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade organization for farmer cooper- 
atives marketing farm products and/or pur- 
chasing farm supplies. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) General agricul- 
tural and farmer cooperative legislation. 
Less than 5 percent of my time is devoted to 
legislative activities. (3) Assist in prepara- 


tion of the Washington situation (a) a 
weekly newsletter of the Natonal Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, sent to council affili- 
ates, news services, radio networks and sta- 
tions, and miscellaneous persons who have 
requested to be placed on mailing list; (b) 
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approximately 1,000 copies; (c) every Friday; 

(d) mimeographed in council office. Also 

prepare farm news releases and special re- 

ports at irregular intervals for distribution 
to national council affiliates, news services, 
radio stations and networks. 

D. (5) $1,925; (6) $1,925; (8) $1,925; (12) 
$72.14. 

E. (7) $72.14; (9) $72.14; (12) $72.14. 

A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station Build- 
ing (formerly 204 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, Ill.), Chicago, Ill. He is a law- 
yer and is counsel for the Association of 
Western Railways. For a more detailed 
statement of the nature of his business 
see the report filed for the first quarter of 
1950 together with documents therein 
referred to. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
474 Union Station Building, being an asso- 
ciation of railroads (see report filed by that 
organization. 

C. (1) This registrant is interested in any 
and all Federal legislative proposals which 
may or do affect western railroads. Activity 
in connection with such matters is by no 
means his principal purpose and he only 
occasionalHy engages in such activity. How- 
ever, he desires to be in a position to do so 
and will file reports and otherwise comply 
with the law in such event. His potential 
interest in such matters is continuing. (2) 
During the first quarter of 1951 there were no 
Federal legislative matters in connection 
with which this registrant engaged in any 
activity. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. None. 

A. John C, Hazen, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association (trade association), Kass 
Building, 711 Fourteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association 
(trade association), 100 West Thirty-first 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indeterminately. (2) H. R. 1938, 
LIFO; proposed revenue legislation. (3) 
Article for NRDGA’s Stores Magazine; 7,000 
copies; issued monthly in our New York 
office. 

D. (5) $7,500 annual salary; (13) no. 

E. (6) $17.42;? (7) $29.70; (8) $2; (9) 
$49.12; (11) $49.12; (15) $49.12. 

A. Felix Hebert, general counsel of Associated 
Factory Mutuals, Turks Hefd Building, 
Providence, R. I. 

B. Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
oa Co., Turks Head Building, Providence, 

= 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Amendment to 
Internal Revenue Code, section 207. (3) 
None. 

E. (7) $95.03; (6) $5.35; (9) $100.38; (15) 
$100.38. 

A. K. W. Heberton, 1405 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; communications. 

B. Western Union Telegraph Co., 60 Tud- 
son Street, New York, N. Y.; communications. 

C. (1) My interests in legislation affecting 
the telegraph company will continue during 
tenure of my position as assistant vice presi- 
dent in Washington. (2) General legislative 
interests cover any’ legislative proposals af- 
fecting the interests of the telegraph com- 
pany. (3) Nil. 

D. (18) No. 

E. (7) $157.05; (9) $157.05; (11) $157.05; 
(15) $157.05. 


A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (publishing) 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C. (without 
salary). 





*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office, 
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B. American Parents’ 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 


C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) National school 
health services bill, H. R. 3942; public school 
construction bill, H. R. 5718; national child 
research bill, 8S. 904, H. R. 4465; Federal aid 
for medical education; local public-health 
units, H. R. 5865; physically handicapped 
children’s education bill, 8. 3102, H. R. 7396; 
school-lunch appropriation; Children's Bu- 
reau appropriation; Cabinet status for the 
Federal Security Agency; Federal aid to day- 
care centers in defense areas; Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary schools. (3) 
Washington Report on Legislation Affecting 
Children, 500 mimeographed monthly by 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., Bergenfield, N. J. 

D. (5) Received no salary. 

E. None. 


A. Leo J. Heer, vice president, National Re. 
tail Purniture Association, Dupont Cir- 
cle Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill.; trade as- 
sociation. 

C. (1) Sporadic—continuing interest; (2) 
none in first quarter; (3) none in first quar- 
ter (filed for purpose of continuing this reg- 
istration). 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, assistant to the secre- 
tary, National Canners Association, 1133 
Twentieth Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 
Twentieth Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
The National Canners is the national trade 
association for the food-canning industry 
and engages in scientific research, statistics, 
home economics, and claims work and other 
typical trade-association activity. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Agriculture labor 
supply (S. 949, 984, 1106; H. R. 2955, 3048, 
$283); renegotiation of contracts (H. R, 
1724); defense controls and all measures di- 
rectly affecting the food canning industry. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $2,187.51; (8) $2,- 
187.51; (12) $39.55. 

E. (7) $39.55; (9) $39.55; (11) $39.55. 


(6) $2,187.51; 


. A. Robert E. Hensel, 25 Broadway, New York, 


N. Y.; employee of law firm and engaged 
in general practice of tax law. 

B. Chadbourne, Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & 
Brophy (formerly Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parke & Whiteside), 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; engaged in the general practice of law 
and general counsel of the American Tobacco 
Co., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected to 
continue until tax legislation is passed ex- 
tending the 85 percent dividends-received 
credit to dividends received from resident 
foreign corporations to the extent that such 
resident foreign corporations derive income 
from United States sources. (2) See (1) 
above. The proposed legislation was con- 
tained in section 120, H. R. 6712, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives, sec- 
ond session, Eightieth Congress. (3) No 
publications issued or caused to be issued, 

D. Affiant, as employee of Chadbourne, 
Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & Brophy (formerly 
Chadbourne, Wallace, Parke & Whiteside), 
general counsel of the American Tobacco 
Co., is paid a regular monthly salary for 
services rendered to the law firm, which serv- 
ices include such services as may be re- 
quired from time to time on behalf of the 
interests of the American Tobacco Co. in 
connection with the proposed legislative in- 
terests described in paragraph C of this 
report. 

E. (2) $5.25; (6) $4.68; (9) $9.93; (11) 
$9.93; (15) $9.93. 
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A. Maurice G. Herndon, Washington repre- 
sentative. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y., 1002 
Washington Loan and Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; voluntary unincorporated 
membership association comprised of 27,000 
local agencies who are members thereof of 
affiliated State associations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
which affects either directly or indirectly the 
interests of local agents; (a) war-damage 
insurance, H. R. 1031, 2332, S. 114, S. 439, and 
H. R. 2827; (b) unemployment insurance, 
H. R. 3391, 3396; (c) bonding of Government 
employees, H. R. 2463 and 2266; (d) national 
health bills, H. R. 4312, 27, 345, 54; (e) ma- 
rine and aviation war-risk insurance. (3) 
Prom time to time articles on legislative 
matters and position of National Association 
of Insurance Agents in regard thereto ap- 
pear in its own publication, the American 
Agency Bulletin; (a) publication ts devoted 
to the interest of local property insurance 
agents; (b) approximately 27,923; (c) ap- 
proximately first of each month; (d) Mail 
& Express Printing Co., Inc., 160 Varick 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (5) $144.36; (7) $144.36; (9) $144.36. 

E. (7) $144.36; (9) $144.36; (11) $144.36; 
(15) $144.36. 

A. Ewart A. Hester, law offices of Clinton M. 
Hester, Shoreham Building, Washington, 
D. C. Please see supplemental state- 
ment filed by me with preliminary re- 
port April 25, 1950. 

B. Law offices of Clinton M. Hester, Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any proposed leg- 
tslation affecting the brewing industry, such 
as H. R. 137, a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, and the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act, as amended; 
H. R. 1278, a bill to amend the Liquor En- 
forcement Act of 1936; H. R. 1514, a bill to 
amend the Federal Trade Commission Act 
with respect to advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages; H. R. 1749, a bill to provide for the 
common defense in relation to the sale of 
alcoholic liquors to the members of the land 
and naval forces of the United States and 
to provide for the suppression of vice in the 
vicinity of military camps and naval estab- 
lishments; H. R. 2187, a bill to reduce ab- 
senteeism, conserve manpower, and speed 
production of materials necessary for the 
security of the United States; H. R. 2188, a 
bill to prohibit the transportation fn inter- 
state commerce of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages, and for other purposes; H. R. 3321, 
a bill to increase the excise tax on malt 
beverages and to prevent loss of revenue 
derived from excise taxes on malt beverages 
and other products packed in tin container; 
H. R. 3322, a bill to increase the excise tax 
on malt beverages and to prevent loss of 
revenue derived from excise taxes on malt 
beverages and other products packed in tin 
containers; H. R. 3323, a bill to increase the 
excise tax on malt beverages and to prevent 
loss of revenue derived from excise taxes 
on malt beverages and other products packed 
tn tin containers; H. R. 3342, a bill to in- 
crease the excise tax on malt beverages and 
to prevent loss of revenue derived from ex- 
cise taxes on malt beverages and other prod- 
ucts packed in tin containers; S. 22, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended, and the Federal Alcohol Adminis- 
tration Act, as amended; any proposed legis- 
lation affecting the wool industry. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $2,500; (7) $2,500; (9) $2,5C0; (13) 
no. 

E. None. 
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A. Robert C. Hibben, Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Barr Building, Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely; (2) legislation which 
may affect the ice-cream industry; (3) no 


publication specifically pertaining to legts- 
lation, 


A. M. PF Hicklin, secretary, Iowa Railway 
Committee, Bankers Trust Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, Bankers Trust 
Building, Des Motnes, Iowa. 

C. (1) The Iowa Railway Committee is a 
voluntary organization composed of the 
State attorneys for Iowa of all class I rail- 
roads operating within Iowa. All expenses 
of the committee and expenditures made by 
the committee, including salary of the secre- 
tary of the committee, M. P. Hicklin, are paid 
over to the committee by the railroads rep- 
resented on the committee; the amount 
paid by the several railroads being deter- 
mined upon a prorated basis according to the 
taxable valuation and gross revenue in Iowa. 
The represented railroads are as follows: 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Chicago, 
Great Western; Chicago, North Western; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Illinois Central; 
Great Northern; Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; Davenport, Rock Island & North West- 
ern; Wabash; Union Pacific; Minneapolis 
& St. Louis; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha. None of the above made a con- 
tribution of $500 in any one quarter for the 
purpose of influencing the passage or defeat 
of Federal legislation. The committee is 
organized for the purpose of handling mat- 
ters of common interest to all of the railroads 
within the State of lowa. The secretary of 
the committee is employed full time and is 
paid on an annual basis. Occasionally the 
secretary engages in activities directed to- 

ard the passage or defeat of Federal legis- 

lation, and such activity is only incidental 
and occasional. No additional compensation 
is paid to the secretary over and above his 
annual salary for activities relating to Fed- 
eral legislation. His actual expenses incurred 
tm connection with his duties, including ac- 
tual expenses incurred in connection with 
activities relating to Federal legislation, are 
paid by the committee. No railroad repre- 
sented on the committee has either directly 
or tndirectly contributed any money to the 
committee which is earmarked to be used for 
the accomplishment of the purposes defined 
by the Lobbying Act. No specific amount of 
time ts devoted to activities connected with 
Pederal legislation. The secretary receives 
an annual! salary of $8,700, which, on a basis 
of 310 working days, amounts to $28 per day. 
Therefore, in computing any salary received 
by the secretary the actual time spent in 
Washington, D. C., and traveling to and from, 
wilh be computed at the figure of $28 per 
day. (2) The committee is not interested in 
any specific act of the Congress, but is inter- 
ested generally in the acts of Congress which 
pertain to legislation affecting the railroad 
industry as a whole and the acts affecting 
the railroad industry im particular. (3) No 
publications in connection with Federal leg- 
islation are issued or published by this com- 
mittee or any of its employees. 

BE. None. 


A. Justin Hinders, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; public relations, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards; trade 
association. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 

Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, IIL; 

trade association. 
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C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Any legislation af- 
fecting the real-estate Industry. (3) At- 
tached fs a list of news releases tssued during 
the quarter which bear on legislative sub- 
jects.? Complete tnformation as to the ex- 
tent to which these were published or the 
dates of publication is not available. Matl- 
ing list for these news releases is attached. 
Mimeographing was done in our Washington 
Office. 

D. (5) $1,452.22 (only 50 percent of time 
for which salary is included is devoted to 
legislative activities); (7) $1,452.22; (9) 
$1,452.22 

E. (7) $11.50; (8) $37.52; (9) $49.02; (11) 
@49.02; (15) $49.02; (16)*. 

A. Ray C. Hinman, 26 Broadway, New York, 
wm. Se 

B. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y.; production, manufac- 
turing, distribution, and marketing of petro- 
leum products. 

Cc. (1) Indeterminate; (2) 
supplement; ? (3) none. 

D. (5) $1,250 (this represents one-quarter 
of so much of registrant's annual remunera- 
tion as is attributable to the performance of 
duties which are subject to the Lobbying 
Act); (6) none (reimbursement for travel- 
$1,250; (13) 


see attached 


ing expenses); (7) $1,250; (9) 
no. 
E. None. 


A. John L. Hoen,’ 1741 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American-Hawaiian Steamship Co.. 90 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y.; Eastern 
Steamship Lines, Inc., 40 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

C. (1) Indefinite; (2) all legislative mat- 
ters pertaining to the American merchant 
marine; (3) none. This statement shows my 
total compensation from the above-named 
employers, each of whom contribute one-half 
the total. Only a small and undeterminable 
portion of my time is devoted to legislative 
matters. 

D. (5) $3,750; 
(9) $14,666.67. 

E. (6) $132.41; (7) $170.50; (8) $159.50; 
(9) $462.41; (10) $1,591.65; (11) $2,054.06. 


(7) $3,750; (8) $10,916.67; 


A. John L. Hoen, 1741 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; assistant to chair- 
man of the board and Washington repre- 
sentative of American-Hawalian Steam- 
ship Co. and Eastern Steamship Co. My 
salary and expenses are paid 75 percent 
by American-Hawaiian and 25 percent by 
Eastern Steamship Co. 

B. American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., 90 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y.; Eastern 
Steamship Lines, Inc., 40 Central Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

C. (1) Indefinite; (2) any legislation af- 
fecting the interest of the American mer- 
chant marine; (3) none. 

D. (5) 83,750; (6) $3,750; (8) $3.750; (12) 
$567.23. 

E. None. Only a small portion of my time 
is devoted to legislative interests. No ex- 
penditures were made in connection with 
legislative interests during this period. 

A. Frank N. Hoffmann, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; legislative rep- 
resentative, United Steelworkers of 
America. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support all leg- 
tslation favorable to the national peace, se- 
curity, democracy, prosperity, and general 
Welfare; oppose all legislation detrimental 
to these objectives. (3) I have not indi- 
vidually issued or caused to be issued any 


?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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publication as above described. Any such 

publications issued by the CIO are listed in 

the CIO report. 

D. (5) $1,999.98; (6) $3,850; (7) $5,849.98. 

E. (7) $3,850; (9) $3,850. 

A. Donald D. Hogate, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.; public-relations 
counsel. 

B. Brantford Cordage Co. Ltd., Brantford, 
Ontario, Canada; manufacturer of twine 
and rope. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. (2) Interested 
in passage of H. R. 1005 or S. 449 to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to provide for the free 
importation of baler twine. (3) Mimeo- 
graphed data on baler twine; (b) 200; (c) 
February and March 1951; (d) Huff Dupli- 
cating Co. 

D. (5) $2,250; (6) $2,250; (8) $2,250; (12) 
$63; (13) no. 

E. (1) $125; (4) $25.40; (5) $75; (7) 
$37.60; (9) $263; (11) $263; (15) $125, 
March 22, National Industries News Service, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C., 
for news story on baler-twine bills; $14.40, 
March 5, Huff Duplicating Co., 1603 L Street 
NW,, Washington, D. C., for mimeographing 
data on baler twine. 


A. Robert L. Hogg, executive vice president 
and general counsel, American Life Con- 
vention, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. See exhibit 1 attached to 
first quarter 1950 report. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. See exhibit 1 
attached to first quarter 1950 report. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All prospective 
legislation which will or may affect the life- 
insurance industry. (3) None. (4) I am a 
regularly employed member of a staff op- 
erating on a yearly salary basis. My regular 
salary is $30,000 per year. However, since 
only a portion of my regular duties involve 
Federal legislative matters, the amount re- 
ported herein will be allocated in accordance 
with the time which I devote to such matters, 
The only expenses which I anticipate are 
those connected with travel; that is, trans- 
portation, hotel, meals, etc. 

D. (5) $2,500; (7) $2,500; (9) $2,500. 

E. (7) $281.12; (9) $281.12; (11) $281.12; 
(15) $281.12; (16) $46.39, January 1 to 
March 31, various airlines, travel; $159.51, 
January 1 to March 31, various hotels and 
restaurants, rooms and meals; $75.22, Jan- 
uary 1 to March 31, taxi, tips, and miscel- 
laneous; total, $281.12. 


A. R. F. Hollister,’ Failing Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 
B. Independent Bankers Association, Fail- 
ing Building, Portland, Oreg. 


C. (1) Legislative interests to continue 
for an undetermined time. (2) Enactment 
of Federal bank holding company legislation. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $1,200; (7) $1,200; (8) $5,000; (9) 
$6,200; (13) no. 

E. None. 

A. Charles W. Holman, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; secretary for the Na- 
tional Milk Producers Federation. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; na- 
tional farm organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
that may affect milk producers or the co- 
operatives through which they act together 
to process and market their milk. (3) The 
names of any papers, periodicals, magazines, 
or other publications in which the person 
filing has caused to be published any ar- 
ticles or editorials: News for Dairy Co-ops, 


* Filed for fourth quarter 1950. 
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700, weekly; federation; 

1,200, irregular, federation. 

D. (5) $4,125; (7) @4,125; (9) $4,125; (10) 
no loans as contributions within the mean- 
ing of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act; (13) salary only. 

E. (12) No loans as expenditures within 
the meaning of the Federal Regulations of 
Lobbying Act; (15) all. 

A. Oscar W. Holste, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C.; listed below 
(temporary) legislative representative 
of organization. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and 
Station Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, a railway labor organization, 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated 
January 3, 1951. (2) S. 3295, H. R. 7789, and 
any other legislation pertaining to labor, 
railroad labor particularly. (3) none. 

D. (5) $60; (6) $60; (8) $60. 

A. J. M. Hood, president, the American Short 
Line Railroad Association, 2000 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C, 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Continuous; (2) see legislative pro- 
gtam attached to employer’s repurt for first 
quarter; (3) none, except as detcined in 
employer’s return. 

D. (5) $250; (6) $143.92; 
(9) $393.92; (13) no. 

E. (7) $143.92; (9) $143.92; (11) $143.92; 
(15) $143.92. 


legislative letter, 


(7) $393.92; 


A. Victor Hood, Twelfth and Delaware, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; organizer. 

B. The Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 
Cosmetologists, and Proprietors Interna- 
tional Union of America, Twelfth and Dela- 
ware, Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. (1) Throughout present session of Con- 
gress. (2) The District Barber Act; (a) Vet- 
erans’ Regulation Act, Defense Production 
Act. (b) S. 573; H. R. 1656, 3102, 1668; (d) 
for all bills listed in (b). (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,323.79; (6) $2,323.79; 
323.79. 

E. (7) $1,033.79; 
033.79. 


(8) $2, 
(9) $1,033.79; (11) $1,- 


A. Mrs. Hiram Cole Houghton, president, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Not employed for pay. The president 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
supports or opposes legislation and asks the 
organization membership to do likewise 
when authority for such action has been pro- 
vided through the adoption of a resolution 
in national convention. 

C. See attached statement.’ 


_——- 


A. Robert B. House, Jr., attorney and coun- 
selor, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Acting in the interest of New Process 
Co. (merchandisers by mail), Warren, Pa, 
Employed by Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & 
Cross, 1625 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Not determined. (2) Postal rate 
legislation. H. R. 2982, to readjust postal 
rates; S. 1046, to readjust postal rates. 
(3) None. 

D. None. No specific compensation for 
these services. Covered by general contract 
of employment as associate counsel with 
Cummings, Stanley, Truitt & Cross. Com- 
pensation under said contract will not be 
increased or affected by these services or this 
registration, 

E. None. 


2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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A. S. H. Howard, 1414 Evergreen Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; grand lodge representa- 
tive of labor organization, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America, 503 
Wellington Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting railroad employees in particular and 
labor in general. (3) None. 

D. (5) $100; (6) $100. 

A. Harold K. Howe, manager, Washington 
office, American Institute of Laundering. 
suite C, 2480 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, box 
1187, Joliet, Ill., national trade association 
for power laundry industry. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) I am interested 
in legislation affecting the laundry industry 
and the members thereof. My primary func- 
tion as to legislation is to report status, pros- 
pects, etc., to my employer above. See also 
letter attached to form B which is made part 
hereof. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,649.99; (6) $2,649.99; 
649.99; (12) $727.20; (13) no. 

E. (2) $929; (7) $727.20; 
(11) $1,656.20. 


(8) $2,- 
(9) $1,656.20; 


A. Robert E. Howe, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., legislative represent- 
ative. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
labor organization. 

C. (1) Any and all legislation construed to 
be directly or indirectly beneficial or detri- 
mental to the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and its members. Indefinitely. (2) 
H. R. 1316, H. R. 3022, H. R. 1612, H. R. 257, 
H. R. 2658, H. R. 1019, H. R. 3282, House Joint 
Resolution 102, House Joint Resolution 7, 
House Joint Resolution 4, S. 1, S. 1040, S. 397, 
S. 990, S. 984. (3) None. 

D. (5) $3,206.66; (7) $3,206.66; 
206.66; (13) no. 

E. None. 


(9) $3,- 


A. William T. Huff, 806 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; airline opera- 
tion. 

B. Trans World Airlines, 
City, Mo. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 
fecting ‘airline operation. 
tions. 

D. (5) $2,227; (7) $2,227; (9) $2,227. 

E. (7) $212.65; (9) $212.65; (11) $212.65. 


Inc., Kansas 
(2) All legislation af- 
(3) No publica- 


A. Harry Hunter,’ 105 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, trade association. 

B. American Corn Millers’ Federation, 105 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.; trade asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) H.R. 878, S. 3295, 
emergency relief assistance to Yugoslavia. 
(3) None. (4) I am not employed to spe- 
cialize, oppose, or favor any specific legisla- 
tion, but during this fourth quarter I en- 
gaged in activity in support of this S. 3295. 

D. None. 

E. (7) $132.48; (9) $132.48; (11) $132.48. 
A. Harry Hunter, 105 West Adams Street, 

Chicago, Ill.; secretary, trade associa- 
tion. 

B. American Corn Millers’ Federa‘jion, 105 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.; trade asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) 8.872, H.R. 3017, 
India Emergency Assistance Act of 1951. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Carroll B. Huntress, 17 Battery Place, New 
York, N. Y.; vice president, Republic 
Coal & Coke Co. 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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B. National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence, 843 Transportation Butiding, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
with reference to the St. Lawrence waterway 
and power project. (3) General publicity 
issued by the conference. 

D. Carroll B. Huntress, vice president, Re- 
public Coal & Coke Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York, N. Y., acting as chairman for the 
National St. Lawrence Project Conference, 
without compensation and for reimburse- 
ment of expenses. 

E. (6) 6123.82; (7) $1,076; (9) $1,199.82; 
(11) $1,199.82; (15) all; (16) $123.82 (Jan- 
uary 18, February 13, March 14, New York 
Telephone Co., New York phone bill re 
St. Lawrence), $1,076 (various, railroads, 
hotels, travel); total, $1,199.82. 

A. Henry A. Huschke, managing director, 
Agricultural Limestone Institute, 1415 
Elliot Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Agricultural Limestone Institute, 1415 
Elliot Place NW., Washington, D. C. The 
Agricultural Limestone Institute is a trade 
association, engaged in the various activities 
designed to promote the welfare of the agri. 
cultural limestone industry. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Such proposed 
legislation as directly affects the industry, 

Specifically appropriations for the United 
States Department of Agriculture and tax 
revision. (3) (a) March 7, 1951, letter to 
members on appropriations for United States 
Department of Agriculture; March 16, 1951, 
letter to members on tax revision; March 26, 
1951, letter to members on tax revision. (b) 
About 250 copies of each. (c) See above, 
(d) Mimeographed on own equipment. 

D. (5) $200; (7) $200; (9) $200; (13) no. 

E. None. 

A. William C. Hushing, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; chair- 
man, national legislative committee, 
American Federation of Labor. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C.; federation of trade and labor unions. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All bills affect- 
ing the welfare of the country generally and 
specifically bills affecting workers. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,730; (6) $2,730; (8) $2,730; (12) 
$256. 

E. (2) $2,730; (6) $15.35; (8) $240.65; (9) 
$2,986; (11) $2,986. 

A. Edgar 8. Idol,* 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; general counsel. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; national trade association of the truck- 
ing industry. 

C. See report of American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc. 

D. (4) $4,112.75 (received from American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., October 1 
through December 31, 1950); (7) $4,112.75; 
(8) $11,603.11; (9) $15,715.86. 

E. (7) $362.75 (expenses, entertainment, 
meals, trips, taxis, etc., October 1-December 
31, 1950); (9) $362.75; (11) $362.75. 


A. Tllinois Associated Businessmen, Inc.,’ 
room 1025, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; association of businessmen 
formed to promwte and protect the in- 
terests of business and to develop a long- 
term program for the protection of in- 
terests of business. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) The association's 
general legislative interests relate to labor 
legislation, Government regulation of busi- 
ness, and taxation; association is specifically 
interested in H. R. 3905, H. R. 7343, H. R. 
5064, and H. R. 8920. (3) None. 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1920. 
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D. (1) $1,445; 
$1,565. 

E. (2) $15.80; (3) $50; (7) $15; (9) $80.80; 
(10) $140.75; (11) $231.55. 

A. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. A seminational bankers’ 
association, interested primarily in the 
preservation of independent banking. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interest to continue in- 
definitely. (2) Interested in all legislation 
favorable or detrimental to independent 
banking. (3) We haven't a publication—we 
circulate mimeographed letters from time to 
time to members of the banking fraternity. I 
was in Washington once during the quarter 
from January 20 to January 26. I met with 
our legislative committee—we had confer- 
ences with the three banking supervisory 
agencies and some of our group contacted 
their representatives on the Hill. We were 
trying to work out ideas for a bank holding 
company bill. Our work was in the forma- 
tive stage—there was no bill before the Con- 
gress that we were supporting. Our only 
expenses were travel and sustenance 

D. (1) $27,380; (7) $27,380; (9) $27,380. 

E. None. 


(7) $1,445; (8) $120; (9) 


A. Independent Bankers Association,’ 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District, 802 
Failing Building, Portland, Oreg. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue for 
an undetermined time. (2) Enactment of 
Federal bank holding company legislation. 
(3) None. 

D. (1) $5; (6) $535; (7) $540; (8) $37,- 
504.35; (9) $38,044.35; (14) 82,445, Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; $1,726.35, the Bank of California, San 
Francisco, Calif.; $530, Monterey County 
Trust & Savings Bank, Salinas, Calif.; $1,470, 
Farmers & Merchants Bank Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; $1,719, Crocker First National 
Bank, San Francisco, Calif.; $775, Union 
Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; $500, 
Puget Sound National Bank, Tacoma, Wash.; 
total, $9,165.35, January 1, 1950, through De- 
cember 31, 1950. 

E. (1) $600; (2) $1,200; (4) $1,432.61; (5) 
$122.35; (6) $322.09; (7) $1,667.51; (8) 
$3,294.79; (9) $8,659.35; (10) $31,766.95; (11) 
$40,426.30. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., suite 501, John A. 
Ferguson, executive director; Louis E. 
Whyte, news director; W. E. Disney, gen- 
eral counsel. 

B. The Independent Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America is a nonprofit corporation 
organized and existing for the purposes to 
promote and advance the welfare, progress, 
and development of the natural gas industry 
in the United States. The membership of 
the association is composed of natural gas 
producers, pipeline companies, distributing 
companies, and royalty owners. 

C. (1) The association is a perpetual cor- 
poration for the purposes as outlined in “B” 
above. One of the duties of this organization 
is to keep its membership informed regard- 
ing legislation which affects any or all phases 
of the natural gas industry. (2) Pending 
tax legislation, and any «ther bills affecting 
the natural gas industry. (3) The associa- 
tion publishes each week a bulletin which is 
distributed to its members and which con- 
tains factual information of current interest 
obtained from all departments of the Fed- 
eral Government and courts. This bulletin 
is not issued or caused to be issued in con- 
nection with the influencing of legislation. 

D. (1) $59,927.55; (6) $59,927.55; (8) $59,- 
927.55; (13) yes; (14)2 


? Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
‘Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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E. (2) 820.750; (5) $300; (6) 210; (7) 
$592.54; (9) $21,852.54; (11) $21,852.54; (15). 
A. Indiana State Medical Association, 1021 

Hume Mansur Building, Indianapolis, 
Ind. State headquarters of the Indiana 
State Medical Association; advancement 
of the science and practice of medicine 
in the State of Indiana. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All bills pending 
before Congress which would create national 
health insurance. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (1) $250; (2) $2,150; (4) $220.17; (5) 
$45.89; (6) $8.50; (7) $230.08; (9) $2,904.64; 
(16). 

A. The Indiana Tax Equality Committee, 
Inc., second floor, Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. Nature of busi- 
ness: Promotion of tax equality. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Until tax equality issue is resolved. 
(2) Bills affecting equality of taxation—ex- 
amples, the Mason bill, H. R. 5064, in the 
EFighty-first Congress, and the 1951 Revenue 
bill. (3) None 

D. (2) $10; (6) $10; (8) $10; (13) no 

E. (1) $323.90; (8) $168.50; (9) $492.40; 
(11) 8492.40; (15) $56, Radio Station WLRP, 
New Albany, radio time; $132.30, Radio Sta- 
tion WIBC, Indianapolis, radio time; $97.20, 
South Central Broadcasting Corp., Evansville, 
radio time; $38.40, Sarkes-Tarzian, Inc., 
Bloomington, radio time; $1, Secretary of 
State of Indiana, Indianapolis, annual re- 
port fee; $50, Foster and Messick, Indian- 
apolis, surety bonds; $117.50, National Asso- 
ciated Businessmen, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
services; total, $492.40. 


A. Indians of California, Inc., 1078 University 
Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. Local address: 
2838 Twenty-eighth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Indians of California, Inc., 1078 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Berkley, Calif. Local address: 
2838 Twenty-eighth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. The purpose of the organization is to 
secure remedial legislation from State and 
Federal Governments and to assist in litica- 
tion for the benefit of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue 
over a period of years. (2) Congressional leg- 
islation affecting Indians of California. 

D. All receipts and expenditures are listed 
on attached pages.’ 

E. All receipts and expenditures are listed 
on attached pages.’ 


A. William Ingles, 1624 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., labor relations counsel and 
legislative representative. 

B. Self-employed. “Employed” in sense of 
note a (i) above of list of employers attached 
hereto. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing industry (no specific pending bills dur- 
ing period covered by this report). (3) None. 

D. (5) $15,568.38; (6) $15,568.38; (8) $15,- 
568.38; (13) yes; (14) (“period” from January 
1 through March 31, 1951) $900, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
$900, J. I. Case Co., Racine, ‘Vis.; 8900, The 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; $3,600, B. FP. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; $800, Clayton 
Mark & Co., Evanston, [l.; $1,000, Acme Steel 
Co., Chicago, I1l.; $500, United Specialties Co., 
Chicago, I1.; $500, Kensington Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; $500, Ahiberg Bearing Co., Chicago, 
Tll.; $1,500, Armstrong-Blum Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, M11.; total, $11,100. 

E. (2) $1,500; (5) $646.95; (6) $161.92; (7) 
@526.21; (8) $360; (9) $3,195.08; (11) 
$3,195.03. 


2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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A. J. Stuart Innerst, 426 North Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif.; educational 
work on legislative issues among mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends (a religious 
body) in the southwest region (Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico). 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 1000 Eleventh Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., educational-legislative work in 
Washington and among members of the So- 
ciety of Friends (a religious body) through- 
out the country. 

C. (1) Approximately 3 months. (2) 
Work in the general field of constructive for- 
eign policy; support of the United Nations; 
international reduction of armaments; and 
opposition to the enactment of legislation 
for Universal Military Training and/or 
Universal Military Service (S. 1; H. R. 1752). 
(3) Does not contribute to the publication. 

D. (5) $610.34; (7) $610.34; (9) $610.34; 
(13) no. 

E. (5) $28.19; (6) $17.64; (7) $80.85; (9) 
$126.68; (31) $126.68; (15) $126.68. 


A. International Association of Machinists,* 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C.; 
(labor union). 

B. Independent report of organization. 

Cc. (1) Continuing legislative interest. 
(2) The filing organization is interested in 
substantially all legislation affecting the 
socio-economic and political interests of the 
American workingman including all pend- 
ing legislation dealing with social security, 
national health, aid to physically handi- 
capped, labor relations, displaced persons, etc, 
(3) None. 

D. (1) $1,650; (7) $1,650; (8) $6,896; (9) 
$8,546. 

E. (1) $750; (4) $250; (5) $150; (6) $200; 
(7) $300; (9) $1,650; (10) $6,896; (11) $8,- 
546; (13) none; (15) indeperdent report of 
organization. 

A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C.; 
(labor union). 

B. Independent report of organization. 

Cc. (1) Continuing legislative interest. 
(2) The filing organization is interested in 
substantially all legislation affecting the 
socio-economic and political interests of the 
American workingman including all pend- 
ing legislation dealing with social security, 
national health, aid to physically handi- 
capped, labor relations, displaced persons, 
etc. (3) none. 

D. (1) $1,650; (7) $1,650; (9) $1,650. 

E. (1) $750; (4) $250; (5) $150; (6) $200; 
(7) $300; (9) $1,650; (11) $1,650; (13) none; 
(15) independent report of organization. 

A. International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of 
America,’ New Brotherhood Building, 
Kansas City, Kans.; a labor organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) S. 3295 and H. R. 
7789, amendments to Railway Labor Act; De- 
fense Production Act; all other legislation 
affecting labor generally. (3) None. 

E. (2) $1,125; (5) $157.64; (6) $82.62; (7) 
$506; (9) $1,871,26; (10) $6,361.54; (11) 
$8,232.80. 

A. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
room 311-222 East Michigan Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; labor organization. 

Cc. (1) When occasion requires. (2) Gtn- 
eral interest is in Federal and State legisla- 
tion affecting the interest aud welfare of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. Including its affiliate local unions 
and members. 

D. Eis represents less than 0.005 percent of 
total dues and initiation fees for quarter; 
(1) $3,750; (13) no. 

E. (2) $3,750; (9) $3,750; (10) $3,750; (11) 
$7,500; (16) $7,500, from January 1, 1951, to 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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June 30, 1951, Fred A. Tobin, 438 Bowen 
Building, 821 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., services as attorney, legisla- 
tive representative to liaison officer between 
Government agencies and international 
union. 


A. International Chiropractors Association,® 
838 Brady Street, Davenport, Iowa; asso- 
ciation of doctors of chiropractic, com- 
prising 48 States, Provinces of Canada, 
etc. 

C. (1) Indefinitely; (2) (a) legislation af- 
fecting the chiropractic profession and 
those it serves; national health plan, Federal 
aid to medical education, chiropractic care 
for veterans, school health bill, etc.; (b) S. 
3501, S. 1679, S. 2025, S. 1453, S. 1411, H. R. 
1512, H. R. 4312, H. R. 1368, etc. (3) None. 

D. (2) $186; (7) $186; (8) $11,743; (9) 
$11,929; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,000; (5) $33.12; (6) $63.66; (7) 
$15; (9) $1,111.78; (10) $10,525.59; (11) 
$11,637.37; (16) $1,000, October, November, 
December, Geo. P. Sheridan, 91144 Pacific 
Avenue, Tacoma, Wash., retainer; $15, No- 
vember, Homer York, D. C., 966 Hollins St., 
Los Angeles 23, Calif., travel; $15, November, 
Roger E. Dunham, 838 Brady Street, Daven- 
port, Iowa, office expenses; $18.12, December, 
B. J. Palmer Chiropractic Clinic, Davenport, 
Iowa, office expenses; $39.01, October, Novem- 
ber, December, N. W. Bell Telephone, Daven. 
port, Iowa, telephone; $24.65, October, No- 
vember, December, Western Union, Daven- 
port, Iowa, telegraph; total, $1,111.78. 


A. The Inter-State Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn.; trade association composed of 
nine members carrying on general activi- 
ties for its members. 

C. (1) Until legislation referred to in col- 
umn (2) hereof is disposed of. (2) H. R. 
2982, S. 1046, H. R. 30, H. R. 525, H. R. 3392. 
(3) None. 

D. (1) $6,600. The amount of dues which 
we have shown in item No. 1 represents the 
total receipts from dues received from our 
members during this quarter. All such dues 
are used principally for other purposes than 
influencing legislation. No contributions 
are received or allocated for such purposes. 
(7) $6,600; (9) $6,600; (13) no. 

E. (2) This association has one stenogra- 
pher, receiving a monthly salary of $150. A 
fair allocation of reportable time spent by 
her is included in the various specific ex- 
pense items. The law firm of George, 
Brehmer & McMahon, 165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn., is paid an annual retainer of 
$6,000. This retainer is paid regardless of 
whether or not this firm does anything in 
respect to Federal legislation. On the aver- 
age throughout the year less than 2 percent 
of their time is given to reportable matters. 
(4) $13.29; (5) $3.26; (9) $16.55; (11) $16.55. 


—— 


A. Iowa Associated Businessmen, Inc., 463 
Westwood Drive, Ames, Iowa; an Iowa 
retail trade association representing var- 
ious types of retailing and not any one 
or two particular lines. General pro- 
gram of procedure includes watching 
best interests of these independent mer- 
chants along avenues of mutual concern, 

B. None. 

C. (1) Until objectives are reached. (2) 
The Mason bill, H. R. 5064; amendment pro- 
Posed by Senator Williams to H. R. 3905; 
compromise by Davis, of Tennessee, H. R. 
7343; H. R. 8920, tax or revenue bill, and 
now H. R. 240. (3) No publication. 

D. (2) $2,614.50; (3) $25; (7) $2,639.50; 
(9) $2,639.50; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,179.84; (4) 
(6) $15.03; (7) $40.38; 


$168.79; (5) $59.76; 
(8) $1,964.34; (9) 


$3,428.14; (11) $3,428.14; (16) $55.59, Janu- 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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ary 9, 1951, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, Collector of Internal Revenue, Des 
Moines, Iowa, fourth quarter, 1950, social 
security and withholding-tax return; $62.07, 
February 2, 1951, Harrison Publishing Co., 
Ames, Iowa, 5,000 invoices in duplicate 
printed; $41.57, March 28, 1951, Dicksons, 
208, Fifth, Ames, Iowa, office supplies for 4 
month; $290.64, 15th and 30th each month, 
Miss Jeanne Marion, 425 Sixth Street, Ne- 
vada, Iowa, wages for secretarial work at 
80 cents an hour; $1,903.75, January 22, 1951, 
and March 27, 1951, National Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., one-half of funds 
received in joint financial campaign; $886.50, 
end of each month, Mr. C. H. Chase, 463 
Westwood Drive, Ames, Iowa, monthly salary 
$300 for 3 months less social security; 
$167.22, end of each month, Mr. C. H. Chase, 
463 Westwood Drive, Ames, Iowa; for moneys 
advanced for expenses as follows: Postage, 
$106.72; travel, $40.38; telephone, $15.30; 
office supplies, $4.82. 


— 


A. Robert L. Irvin, public-relations counsel, 
615 Jergins Trust Building, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

B. Mytinger & Casselberry, Inc., 1724 Santa 

Fe Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

C. (1) October 1951. (2) Food and drug 
legislation. (3) No publications. 

D. (5) $120; (7) $120; (9) $120. 

E. (2) $7.50; (5) $10.24; (6) (included in 

No. 5); (9) $17.74; (11) $17.74. 


A. Japanese American Citizens League Anti- 
discrimination Committee, Inc., 406 Bea- 
son Building, Salt Lake City, Utah; pro- 
moting welfare of persons of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States. 

B. None. 

C. (1) June 30, 1951. (2) To promote the 
welfare of persons of Japanese ancestry in 
the United States (legislative work is part 
of this activity. (a) To provide the 
privilege of becoming a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States to all immi- 
grants having a legal right to permanent 
residence, to make immigration quotas avail- 
able to Asian and Pacific peoples, and for 
other purposes. Other legislation affecting 
persons of Japanese ancestry. (b) House 
Joint Resolution 238, H. R. 199. (3) None. 

D. (2) $24,185.89; (7) $24,185.89; (9) $24,- 
185.89; (13) yeas; (14).? 

E. (1) $48.19; (2) $900; (4) $71.34; (5) 
$283.91; (6) $93.02; (7) $65.36; (8) $1.87; (9) 
$1,463.69; (11) $1,463.69; (1). 


A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn., attorney 
at law, stockholder, and director of H. C. 
Spinks Clay Co., Inc., Paris, Tenn. 

B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn.; 
Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co., Mayfield, Ky.; 
Bell Clay Co., Gleason, Tenn.; Cooley Clay 
Co., Mayfield, Ky.; United Clay Mines Corp., 
Trenton, N. J.; Old Hickory Clay Co., Pa- 
ducah, Ky.; Kentucky Clay Mining Co., May- 
field, Ky.; all mine ball, wad, and sagger 
clays. 

C. (1) Legislative interest is to retain our 
present percentage depletion allowance on 
ball, wad, and sagger clays. Will continue 
working to retain our percentage depletion 
allowance in future bills. (2) We are inter- 
ested in retaining our present percentage 
depletion allowance for ball, wad, and sagger 
clays as shown in title 26, section 114, Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. (3) None. (4) The 
above-named companies will pay my expenses 
and a reasonable fee for my services when 
this matter is terminated. (5) Interested in 
legislation to clarify family partnership law. 

D. None. 

E. (7) $150; (8) $19.38; (9) $169.38; (15) 
$169.38. 


2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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A. Elmer Johnson, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Retired Civil Employees, 1246 
Twentieth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1246 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing retired civil employees, particularly dur- 
ing this quarter, S. 995, S. 500, and H. R. 2732. 
(3) (a) The Annuitant, publication issued 
quarterly (January, April, July, October), 
furnishing information on legislation and 
various other matters of interest to the mem- 
bership of the National Association of Re- 
tired Civil Employees; also a brief news letter 
sent monthly, with the exception of January, 
April, July, and October, to the 46 chapters 
of the national association; (b) 65,000; (c) 
January 1950; (d) Trades Unionist. 

D. (5) $250. Estimated percentage of sal- 
ary ($4,000 per annum) received in connec- 
tion with lobbying activities; (7) $250; (9) 
$250. 

E. (2) $250; (7) $83.10; (9) $333.10; (11) 
$333.10; (15) $333.10; (16) $83.33, January 31, 
$83.33, February 28, $83.33, March 31, Elmer 
Johnson, 831 Rittenhouse Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (percentage of salary applicable 
to lobbying activities); $46.65 February 1, 
$7.90 February 28, $28.55 March 31 (trans- 
portation, food, and entertainment). 


A. Johns-Manville Corp., 22 East Fortieth 
Street, New York, N. Y.; construction 
materials. 

B. None. 

C. (1) During present session of Congress. 
(2) Tax legislation, labor legislation, amend- 
ments to the Clayton Act, merchant marine 
legislation, price basing point legislation. 
(3) None. 

E. (2) $833.33; (3) $958; (9) $1,791.33; 
(11) $1,791.33; see original registration state- 
ment of Hector M. Aring, Washington rep- 
resentative. 


A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio; attorney at law. As 
legal counsel for Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion I render service with respect to 
many matters. Among other things, I 
review and analyze numerous bills pend- 
ing in the Congress and give attention 
to legislation relating to Great Lakes 
shipping. I do not consider that I am 
engaged for the purpose of attempting 
to influence legislation, and this report 
is made without prejudice to that 
position. 

B. Client in whose interest I am registered 
is Lake Carriers’ Association, 905 Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, which is a volun- 
tary association of owners and operators of 
vessels engaged in transportation of com- 
modities between ports on the Great Lakes, 

C. (1) As legal counsel for Lake Carriers’ 
Association I am elected for term of 1 year, 
usually commencing about April 1. (2) 
During this quarter I have given attention 
to legislation relating to Great Lakes ship- 
ping. I am unable to enumerate the bills 
and other legislative matters considered by 
me in connection with my work as legal coun- 
sel for Lake Carriers’ Association. (3) Dur- 
ing this quarter about the first day o/ each 
month I prepared for Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion and its members a memorandum writ- 
ten digest of some of the bills and legislative 
matters which were reviewed by me during 
the preceding month and which, in my 
judgment, would be of interest to the asso- 
ciation and its members. All matters so re- 
viewed were within the purview of my pro- 
fessional work for the association referred to 
in item A above. 

D. (5) $2,916. Quarterly pro rata of an- 
nual retainer received direct from Lake Care 
riers’ Association for all professional services 
described in item A above. No attempt is 
made in this report to prorate retainer be- 
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tween services pertaining to legislative mat- 
ters and other matters. (7) $2,916; (9) 
$2,916, retainer; (13) no. 

E. (7) $27.72; (9) $27.72; (11) $27.72; (15) 
none. Reimbursed by Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation for full amount set forth in (11). It 
is impossible to estimate proportion of law 
Office salaries and overhead attributable to 
services rendered Lake Carriers’ Association. 


A. J. P. Johnson, vice president and general 
manager, Terminal Refrigerating & 
Warehousing Corp., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) H. R. 1047, 2386, 
S. 267, agricultural products; H. R. 26, 39, 
1291, farm market facilities; S. 341, conmmod- 
ity exchange regulations; H. R. 27, 54, health 
insurance; H. R. 525, 30, unemployment in- 
surance; S. 1222, amending National Labor 
Relations Act; H. R. 2678, °%679, pensions; 
H. R. 3305, S. 1140, creating Department of 
Health; H. R. 9073, 9076, 9088, health insur- 
ance (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Vernon A. Johnson, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
enue NW., Washington, D. C.; public 
relations representative, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. 

B. Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. (2) All legisla- 
tion affecting aviation. (3) None. 

D. (5) $3,250; (6) $699.65; (7) $3,949.65; 
(9) $3,949.65. 

E. (7) $699.65; (9) $699.65; (11) $699.65; 
(15) $699.65. 

A. W. D. Johnson, vice president and na- 
tional legislative representative, Order 
of Railway Conductors, 10 Independence 
Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors, O. R. C. 
Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) H. R. 1998, to 
amend section 25 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, etc.; St. Lawrence seaway project; and 
all legislation directly and indirectly affect- 
ing the interests of labor generally and em- 
ployees of carriers under the Railway Labor 
Act in particular. (3) None. 

D. (5) Annual salary, @8,500; (13) no. 


A. Walter R. Johnson, 917 District National 
Building, 1406 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, 917 District National Building, 1406 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) (a) To confirm and 
establish title in the States to lands be- 
neath navigable waters within State bounda- 
ries; (b) S. 940, and similar bills. (3) None. 

D. (5) $4,500; (6) $733.50; (7) $5,233.50; 
(9) $5,233.50. 

E. (7) $625; (8) $108.50; (9) $733.50; (11) 
$733.50; (15) $733.50. 


A. Willard Johnson,’ general secretary, 
United States Committee for a United 
Nations Genocide Convention. 

B. None. 

C. Legislative interest will continue until 
Senate ratification of Genocide Convention. 
No publication prepared since last report. 

D. (8) $792; (9) $792. 

E. (4) $2.24;? (6) $33.43;? (7) 
$42.67 (10) $1,943.70; (11) #1,986.37. 
A. Willard Johnson, general secretary, United 

States Committee for a United Nations 
Genocide Convention. 

B. None. 

C. Legislative interests will continue until 
Senate ratification of Genocide Convention. 


$732 (9) 


2Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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D. (2) $1,025; (6) $1,025; (8) $1,025; (14) 
March 22, 1951, Robert Marshall Civil Liber- 
ties Trust, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
$1,000. 

E. (4) $191.26; (6) $1.13; (9) $192.39; (11) 
$192.39; (15) March 1, 1951, American Jewish 
Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., mailing expense, $25; March 30, 1951, 
Crowell Collier Publishing Co., 640 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, reprints of magazine 
article, $166.26. 

A. Jones, Day,’ Cockley & Reavis, a partner- 
ship engaged in the general practice of 
law, with offices at 1759 Union Commerce 
Bu'liding, Cleveland, Ohio, and 1135 
Tower Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The M. A. Hanna Co., Leader Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cc. (1) During pendency of legislation de- 
scribed in (2), unless otherwise instructed 
by client. (2) Senate Joint Resolution 99 

nd House Joint Resolution 271, to authorize 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

(3) None. 

E. (6) $28.40; (7) $195.03;? (9) $223.43; 
(10) $3,515.87; (11) $3,739.30; (15) $223.43. 


A. J. M. Jones, executive secretary, National 
Wool Growers Association, service or- 
ganization, 414 Pacific National Life 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 
414 Pacific National Life Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

C. (1) Continuous and indefinite. (2) 
H. R. 1612 to extend reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. H. R. 2339 clarify emigration status 
of certain aliens. (3) Washington activities 
are reported in the National Wool Grower, 
official monthly publication (magazine) of 
the National Wool Growers Association. 

D. (5) $2,500.03; (7) $2,500.03; (9) $2,500.- 
03. 

E. (7) $321.55; (9) 
(15) $321.55. 


$321.55; (11) $321.55; 


A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., attorney, Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. Legislative interests are continuing. I 
am not employed to support or oppose any 
specific legislation. My duties include that of 
maintaining surveillance of legislation that 
might affect the petroleum industry and tak- 
in, such action with respect to such legis-, 
lation as directed by the association. My 
normal duties include periodic reporting to 
members of the association on pending legis- 
lation. 

D. (5) As previously reported. 

E. (8) $28; (15) $28. 


A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1625 I Street, NW., 
Washington, D. C., president, American 
Retail Federation. 


B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; trade asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Registrant is gen- 
erally interested in all legislation and legis- 
tative proposals affecting the retail industry, 
including the industry's relations with the 
Federal Government, with its suppliers, with 
its employees and with its customers. Spe- 
cifically at this time: Taxation—General re- 
visions—no specific bills, excess-profits taxa- 
tion; Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions—General principles; postal rates—Pro- 
posals for postal rate increases; social securi- 
ty—Social security amendments, health in- 
surance, temporary disability insurance, un- 
employment compensation; Labor—Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, 29 U. S. Code 201-219, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, 49 Stat. 449, Fair 


?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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Employment Practices Act bills; trade prac- 
tices, consumer protection, labeling—cotton 
labeling, fiber labeling, fur labeling bill, S. 
508, flammable fabrics, Wool Labeling Act, 
15 U. S. Code, 68 et seq.; economic controls— 
Defense Production Act of 1950, Public Law 
774, proposals to amend Defense Production 
Act: defense legislation—generally. 

D. (5) #2,000; (7) $2,000; (9) $2,000; (13) 
Yes, salary from employer. 

E. (7) $183.67; (9) $183.67; (11) $183.67; 
(15) $183.67. 








A. The Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, 
Cosmetologists and Proprietors, Interna- 
tional Union of America, labor union; 
Victor Hood, agent, Twelfth and Dela- 
ware, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Throughout present session of 
Congress. (2) (A) The District of Columbia 
Barber Act, Veterans Regulation Act, Defense 
Production Act of 1950. (B) S. 573, H. R. 
1656, H. R. 3102, H. R. 1668. (C) For all bills 
listed in “B.” (3) None. 

D. (1) 1 percent (6) 1 percent (8) 1 per- 
cent. 

E. (2) $2,323.79; 
323.79 


(9) $2,323.79; (11) $2,- 


A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. ¥. petroleum 
industry trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
tng the petroleum industry and its customers. 
Percentage depletion allowance. National 
fuel policy. 

D. (5) $2,100; (9) $2,100. 

’ E. (7) $594.03; (11) $594.03; (15) $594.03; 
(16) $12.75, January 3, 1951, Statler Hotel 
luncheon; $19, January 11, 1951, Mayflower 
Hotel, dinner; $14, January 15, 1951, Statler 
Hotel, luncheon; $30.77, January 17, 1951; 
Pennsylvania Railroad, tickets; $21.50, Jan- 
uary 24, 1951, Carlton Hotel, dinner; $17.25, 
January 31, 1951, Carlton Hotel, dinner; 
$15.46, February 1, 1951, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, tickets; $14, February 5, 1951, Carlton 
Hotel, luncheon; #15.29, February 8, 1951, 
Mayfiower Hotel, dinner; $11.50, February 22, 
1951, Statler Hotel, luncheon; $27.12, March 
15, 1951, Statler Hotel, dinner; $13.18, March 
16, 1951, Carlton Hotel, dinner. 


A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association for petro- 
leum industry in District of Columbia. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect. 
ing the sale or distribution of petroleum 
products in the District of Columbia. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $300; (7) $300; (9) $300. 

E. (7) $51.15; (9) $133.51; (10) $184.66; 
(15) $184.66; (16) $25, February 1951, 
Washington Board of Trade, dues, 1951; $25, 
February 1951, Federation of Businessmen’s 
Association, dues, 1951; $10.46, February 
1951, Brewood, stationery; $36.65, March 
1951, Willard Hotel, luncheon; $14.50, March 
1951, Congressional Hotel, luncheon. 


A. Jerome J. Keating, secretary, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, 1525 H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
1525 H Street NW., Washington, D. C.; labor 
union. 

C. (1) Inasmuch as we represent Govern- 
ment employees and working conditions are 
dependent upon legislation, the legislative 
interest will continue indefinitely. (2) All 
legislation pertaining to postal and Federal 
employees. (3) None. 
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D. (5) $1,374; (7) $1,374; (9) $1,374. 

E. None. 

A. Thomas J. Keefe, 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., American Road 
Builders’ Association, 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Road Builders’ Association, 
1319 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; a non- 
commercial and nonprofit national organ- 
ization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation af- 
fecting the road-building industry. Am not 
employed to support or oppose any legisla- 
tion, and there are no expenditures made 
by affiant that are made for the purpose for 
himself or for his employer that are used to 
influence the passage or defeat of any legis- 
lation by the Congress of the United States. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $2,850; (7) $2,850; (9) $2,850; (13) 
no. 

E. (6) $74.13; (7) $1,037.53; (8) $69.10; 
(9) $1,180.76; (11) $1,180.76; (15) $1,180.76. 
A. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., 315 Montgomery 

Street, San Francisco, Calif.; attorney at 
law, public-relations counsel. 

B. Retained as independent contractor by 
City and and County of San Francisco, City 
Hall, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. Legislation of interest to the city and 
county of San Francisco, including civil- 
functions appropriation, civil defense, pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes, airports and aviation, 
merchant-marine development, national-de- 
fense appropriations, housing and urban re- 
development, Transbay Bridge, and taxation. 

D. (5) $3,000; (9) $3,000. 

E. (2) Some_of these funds are properly 
allocable to nonlegislative projects and 
items, i. e., projects involving executive de- 
partments, but no allocation is made because 
of the difficulty of separation; (5) $1,000? 
(some of these funds are properly allocable 
to nonlegislative projects and items, 1. e., 
projects involving executive departments, 
but no allocation is made because of the 


difficulty of separation); (6) $371.63"; (8) 
$45.00*; (9) $1,416.63; (11) $1,416.63; (15) 
$1,416.€3. 


A. Thomas F. Kelly, association representa- 
tive, Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers 
Association, 1070 East One Hundred and 
Fifty-second Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1070 East One Hundred and Fifty- 
second Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Until Revenue Act of 1951 is en- 


acted. (2) (a) Revenue Act of 1951. (3) 
None to date. 

E. (2) $10; (5) $2.€4; (6) $20.94; (7) 
$418.17; (9) $451.75; (11) $451.75; (15) 
$451.75. 


A. Moss H. Kendrix, legislative assistant, 
Legislative-Federal Relations Division of 
the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative-Federal Relations Division 
of the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. Indefinite. (2) Bills pending before 
the Eighty-second Congress relating to pub- 
lic education. (3) None. 

D. (5) $183.13 (full salary for calendar 
quarter, $1,220.84; estimated for legislative 
service, 15 percent, or $183.13); (7) $183.13; 
(9) $183.13. 

E. (7) $134.49; (9) $134.49; (11) $134.49. 


A. Isaiah L. Kenen, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. ¥; public relations coun- 
sel. 





Filed in the Clerk's office. 


* Not printed. 
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B. American Zionist Council, 342 Madison 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. Six months. Israel Aid Act of 1951, 
S. 1247, H. R. 3458, H. R. 3488. 

D. (5) $1,575; (7) $1,575; (9) $1,575; (14) 
period from February 15 through March 31, 
$1,575, American Zionist Council, 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (5) $165.55; (6) $231.70; (7) $922.04; 
(8) $9.75; (9) $1,329.04; (11) $1,329.04; (16) 
$27.38, February 17, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
New York City, railroad fare; $13.69, Febru- 
ary 21, Pennsylvania Railroad, New York 
City, railroad fare; $15.44, February 27, 
American Airlines, New York City, plane 
fare; $46.47, February 28, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, New York City, railroad fare; $58.66, 
March 2, American Airlines, New York City, 
plane fare; $29.33, March 9, American Air- 
lines, New York City, plane fare; 38.42, 
March 20, Pennsylvania Railroad, New York 
City, railroads fare; $19.21, March 21, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, New York City, railroad 
fare; $29.53, March 28, American Airlines, 
New York City, plane fare; $229.61, February 
22, Chastleton Hotel, Washington, D. C., ho- 
tel bill; $79.21, March 3, Chastleton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., hotel bill; $49.04, March 
27, Chastleton Hotel, Washington, D. C., ho- 
tel bill and office supplies; $85.07, March 27, 
Chastleton Hotel, Washington, D. C., hotel 
bill; $80.20, March 27, The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., Washington, D. C., 
telephone bill. 

A. Harold L. Kennedy, 203 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C., attorney. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio, en- 
gaged in the production, transportation, re- 
fining, and marketing of petroleum and pe- 
troleum products. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) Generally interested in all 
legislative matters that would affect the oil 
and gas industry. Specifically interested in 
(a) amendments to Natural Gas Act of 1938 
(H. R. 3285); (b) tidelands legislation (S. J. 
Res. 20, S. 940, H. R. 1089, etc.); (c) any 
tax bill that might affect the oil and gas 
industry; (d) antitrust legislation, i. e., bills 
seeking to amend Sherman Act, Clayton Act, 
Robinson-Patman Act (H. R. 3408, H. R. 
1233). 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; (9) $500; (13) no. 

E. (2) $125; (5) $67.50; (6) $75; (7) $60; 
(8) $25; (9) $352.50; (11) $352.50; (15) all. 
A. James A. Kennedy, 67 Broad Street, New 

York, N. Y., vice president and general 
counsel of American Cable & Radio 
Corp. and subsidiaries. 

B. American Cable & Radio Corp. 67 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y., and subsid- 
ijaries, All America Cables & Radio, Inc., the 
Commercial Cable Co., and Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co. These said subsidiaries are 
engaged in the international telegraph com- 
munications business. 

C. The President's Communications Policy 
Board, referred to under this item in my 
fourth quarter 1950 report, recently made 
its report to the President, in which it rec- 
ommends against international telegraph 
company merger legislation. Accordingly, 
my interest in such legislation will no long- 
er be active and legislative contacts on the 
subject have terminated. For this reason 

no further reports will be made. (2) None. 

(3) None. 

D. None? 

E. None.? 

A. Miles D. Kennedy, care of American Le- 
gion, a chartered organization of war 
veterans, 734 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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Cc. (1) On a yearly basis. 
ment attached. (3) 
tached.? 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000. 

E. (2) $13.50; (5) $1.43; (7) $198.89; (9) 
$213.82; (11) $213.82; (15) $213.82. 

A. Ronald M. Ketcham, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., Washington repre- 
sentative Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

B. Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (1) Registrant is employed on a full- 
time basis, such employment to continue 
indefinitely. (2) See statement filed with 
first quarterly report for 1950. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,550; (6) $2,55C; (8) $2,550. 

E. (2) $2,550 (includes $2,250 regular com- 
pensation, plus $300 Washington expense al- 
lowance); (9) $2,550; (11) $2,550. 

A. Omar B. Ketchum, legislative director, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Wire Building, 1000 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue in- 
Gefinitely, because of yearly procram. (2) 
Legislation affecting all veterans and their 
dependents in relation to employment, hos- 
pitalization, rehabilitation, pensions, dis- 
ability compensation and housing; welfare 
of servicemen of the Armed Forces and their 
dependents; matters relating to the national 
security, immmigration and naturalization, 
the combatting of subversive activities; and 
the furtherance of a sound foreign policy; 
other matters included in the resolutions 
adopted by the national encampment and 
the National Council of Administration. (3) 
VFW Foreign Service, monthly magazine, 
1,250,000 circulation. VFW Legislative News- 
letter, monthly, 1,000 circulation. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000; (13) 
no. 
E. (7) $93.75; (9) $93.75; (11) $93.75; (15) 
$93.75. 


(2) See state- 
See statement at- 


A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Security 
Building, Washington, D. C., attorney at 
law. 

B. Client: Murphy Corp., El Dorado, Ark. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated 
with the current quarter. (2) Employed to 
asist in drafting proposed amendments to 
Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950. (3) No pub- 
lications. 

D. (5) $6,500; (7) $6,500; (9) $6,500. 

E. None. 

A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Security 
Building, Washington, D. C., attorney at 
law. 

B. Client: Sangamo Electric Co., Spring- 

field, Ml. 

C. (1) Work concluded temporarily; to be 
resumed if and when congressional commit- 
tees take up consideration of amendments to 
Excess Profits Tax Act. (2) Employed to 
seek adoption of more equitable provisions 
in Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950. (3) No 
publications. 

D. (5) $2,200; (7) $2,200; (9) $2,200. 

E. None. 

A. Willford I. King, room 300, 205 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc., 205 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. Business: Educating public on 
and securing acceptance of sound economic 
principles. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Favor all consti- 
tutional legislation according with sound 
economic principles. (3) I write a column 
published by some newspapers. This is also 
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distributed as a spotlight for the Nation 

newsletter. I write occasional magazine ar- 

ticles, letters to editors, etc. 

D. (5) $2,975; (6) $2,975; (8) $2,975; (12) 
$679.16; (13) no. 

E. None. All included under D (12). 

A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 162 Madison Avenue, 

Memphis, Tenn., director of field service. 
B. National Cotton Council of America, 
post office box 18, Memphis, Tenn., nonprofit 
welfare organization to promote the con- 
sumption of American grown cotton, cotton- 
seed, and products thereof. 
C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the raw cotten industry. (3) None. 
D. (5) $178.38, the sum reported on item 
(5) represents the allocable portion of the 
compensation received by me from the coun- 
cil attributable to my legislative activities for 
the council and, in addition, includes the 
amount supplied me by the council for such 
expenditures as per diem, etc.; (7) $178.38; 

(9) $178.38. 

E. (7) $28.38; (9) $28.38; (11) $28.38; (15) 

$28 38. 

A. C. W. Kitchen and Alan T. Rains, execu- 
tive vice president and secretary re- 
spectively, United Fresh Fruit and Veg- 
etable Association, 2017 S Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., trade association. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 

ciation, 2017 S Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Continuing. (2) Interested in any 
legislation affecting marketing and distribu- 
tion of fresh fruits and vegetables directly 
or indirectly. (3) Brief comments in weekly 
bulletin sent to about 2,000 members. 

(Plymouth) Press releases in trade papers 

Packer and Produce News. 

D. (13) None. 

E. None. 

A. W. H. Kittrell, 303 Empire Bank Building, 
Dallas, Tex., public relations counselor. 

B. Melben Oil Co., Benedum and Trees 

Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., oil business. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 

ing oil industry, especially tidelands. (3) 

None. 


D. (5) $2,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000; 
(13) no. 
E. See pages 3 and 4.7. (6) $599.85; (7) 


$2,471.02; (8) $514.50; (9) 
$3,585.37; (15) all. 


$3,585.37; (11) 





A. Robert F. Klepinger, 1720 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., lawyer. 

B. Jewelers Vigilance Committee, Inc., 17 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Nature of business: To protect the interests 
of jewelery industry, particularly retail dis- 
tributors—to maintain fair competition 
within the industry; to maintain trade 
standards; assist in prosecution of violators 
of marking and advertising laws; and to 
assist the Government in protection against 
smuggling. 

Cc. (1) To end of Eighty-second Congress. 
(2) Excise taxes (H. R.——; Ways and Means 
Committee). 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; (9) $500. 

E. (6) $1.38; (9) $1.38; (11) $1.38. 





A. Allan B. Kline, president and chief ex- 
ecutive, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. (221 North La Salle 
Street), Washington, D. C. (261 Consti- 
tution Avenue NW.). 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Cc. (1) The legislative interests of the em- 
ployer are on matters affecting agriculture. 
No legislative contact service was performed 
for any person other than the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Allan B. Kline 
has been president of the organization since 
December 15, 1947, and it is anticipated he 
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will continue in that capacity at least during 
his present elected term which will run until 
December 1951. (2) The legislative inter- 
ests of the President of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation cover only the legislative 
matters in which American Farm Bureau 
Federation is interested, primarily matters 
affecting directly American agriculture. (3) 
Allan B. Kline gets out no publication of 
any kind. The only publications that are 
used are the publications of the empl 
the American Farm Bureau Federa 
namely, the Nation's Agriculture, a monthly 
house organ, and the news weekly, pub- 
lished weekly. The Nation's Agriculture has 
a circulation of approximately 1,400,000, 
being circulated among its family members 
in the several States. It is published by 
the Kable Bros. Co., of Mount Morris, lll 
The news weekly is published weekly and 
is circulated among about 30,000 persons who 
are members of 1ization, but are 
primarily the leaders within the counties 
and States. (4) The only compensation re- 
ceived by Allan B. Kline from his employer 




















the orgar 





is his annual salary, paid in semimonthly 
installments. whe only expenses incurred 
are the nominal expenses of travel and sus- 
tenance while traveling. (5) The only ex- 


penses incurred by Allan B. Kline are ex- 
penses of travel and sustenance connected 
with |! luties as president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. There are no 
expenditures made by Allan B. Kline that are 
made for the purpose for himself or for his 
organization, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, that .re used in any way to af- 
fect Federal legislation as defined within the 
provisions of the Federal Lobbying Act. 

D. (5) $20,000 per annum (25 percent); 
(6) $5,000 as salary; (8) $5,000; (13) no. 

E. None; all travel and sustenance expenses 
paid by employer; (15) none. Note: While 
Allan B. Kline, as president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, does make an occa- 
sional contact with Members of Congress 
the large part of the time and services of Mr. 
Kline are those in which he is engaged in 
making contacts with the leaders and mem- 
bers of the organization in discussing the 
economic, social, and educational problems 
of agriculture. 





A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., Washington counsel 
(attorney at law), Kirlin, Campbell & 
Keating, 322 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Palmer-Bee Co., Detroit, Mich. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Appearing before 
congressional committees relative to private 
bills for relief of Palmer-Bee Co., to reim- 
burse company for loss of $725,285.60 in 
manufacture of radar equipment for Navy. 
(a) Bill for relief of Palmer-Bee Co. (b) 
S. 116 

D. None. 

E. (6) $2; (7) $2.75; (9) $4.75. 


A. Burt L. Knowles, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; employee of trade associa- 
tion. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. Employed by the Associated General 
Contractors of America, Inc., ii. a general 
capacity, including assignment to follow and 
report on legislative developments of in- 
terest to association members. Rezistrant 
is a full-time employee of the association 
and has been for the past several years. 
Matters of Federal legislation are not the 
principal purpose of registrant’s employment, 
and he is not paid any stated or deter- 
minable amount in connection therewith. 
See also registration report filed by the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America, Inc. 

D. See answer to C. 

E. See answer to C 
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A. Robert M. Koch, 1424 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., trade association executive. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Asso- 
ciation, 1424 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation 
which directly or indirectly affects the inter- 
ests of agricultural limestone producers. (3) 
The only publications utilized are letters to 
members which are issued as the occasion 
arises 

E. (7) $37.50; (9) $37.50; (11) $37.50. 

A. Alfred U. Krebs, counsel, National Fed- 
eration of American Shipping, Inc, 
1809 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of American 
Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (trade association). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) S. 241, amend- 
ment to Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (long 
range bill); S. 716 and H. R. 2379, revision of 
immigration and nationality law; H. R. 194, 
exemption of air carriers from customs over- 
time payments; H. R. 1270 and H. R. 1724, 
Renegotiation Act of 1951; H. R. 1779 and 5. 
991, amendment of Longshoremen and 
Harborworker’s Act. (3) None. 

D. (5) $500; (6) None (allocable to legis- 
lative interests); (7) $500; (9) $500; (13) yes 
(employer), 

E. None. 

A. Oscar R. Kreutz, executive manager, Na- 
tional Savings and Loan League, 907 
Ring Building, Eighteenth and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Savings and Loan League, $07 
Ring Building, Eighteenth and M Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support of bills to 
improve facilities of savings and loan asso- 
ciations for encouragement of thrift and 
home financing. Oppose legislation inimical 
to interests of savings and loan industry. 
(3) National letters: Approximately 1,200 on 
each of the following dates: January 5, 11, 18; 
February 1, 13, 26; March 16, 23; statement 
of Oscar R. Kreutz before House Ways and 
Means Committee, February 28; both printed 
and distributed by Batt, Bates & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (5) $2,500; (6) $2,500; (8) $2,500; (13) 
No. 


Association, 

See letter attached.? 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; serve in an ade 
visory capacity. 

B. I am not an employee, but an attorney, 
American Fair Trade Council, Inc., 11 East 
Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y.; a non- 
profit organization principally educational 
with reference tc advantage of fair trade 
laws to producers, dealers, and consumers, 

C. (1) My services are professional and not 
restricted to legislative matters; naturally, 
in an advisory capacity, I keep organization 
advised concerning legislative proposals and 
governmental programs. I think this in- 
formation answers all three questions inas- 
much as I neither issue nor cause to be issued 
any publications and distribute none. 

D. (5) $1,000 fee; (6) $1,000; (8) $1,000. 
A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 

NW., Washington, D. C., serve in an 
advisory capacity. 

B. Iam not an employee, but an attorney, 
National Patent Council, Inc., 1434 West 
Eleventh Avenue, Gary, Ind., a nonprofit or- 
ganization principally educational with ref- 
erence to the importance of our patent 
system. 

C. (1) My services are professional and not 
restricted to legislative matters; naturally, in 


A. Lake Carriers’ 
Ohio. 


Cleveland, 
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an advisory capacity I keep organization in- 
formed concerning legislative proposals and 
governmental programs. I think this infor- 
mation answers all three questions inasmuch 
as I neither issue nor cause to be issued any 
publications and distribute none. 

D. (5) $1,500 fee; (6) $1,500; (8) $1,500. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; serve as an 
attorney in an advisory capacity. I am 
an attorney, not an employee. Organ- 
ization through proper representative 
files necessary report. 

B. I am an attorney, not an employee, 
State Tax Association, Postoffice Box 2559, 
Houston, Tex. Nature of business: A contin- 
uous study of State and Federal tax legisla- 
tion to bring about constructive cooperation 
between community-property and common- 
law States for the development of a plan of 
tax equalization which will afford an 
equitable basis for income, estate, and gift 
taxation in the State and Federal tax struc- 
ture; to support complete retroactive repeal 
of the 1942 estate and gift tax amendments 
as they apply to community-property States 
in an unfair, discriminatory, inequitable 
manner; to support the elimination of Fed- 
eral estate taxes and restore estate taxation 
to the several States; have supported and will 
continue to support the American Bar As- 
sociation’s recommendation for tax equaliza- 
tion. 

C. (1) No definite date of termination. 
(2) Stated in attached data. (3) I have 
neither issued nor caused to be issued any 
publication and have distributed no publi- 
cations. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; serve in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

B. Iam not an employee and the amount I 
receive is for expenses of serving in an ad- 
victory capacity in Washington, Trinity Im- 
provement Association, Inc., 1308 Commercial 
Standard Building, Fort Worth, Tex., a non- 
profit organization principally educational 
with reference to Trinity River watershed. 

C. (1) I serve in an advisory capacity and, 
naturally, keep organization informed con- 
cerning legislative proposals and govern- 
mental programs pertinent to objectives of 
Trinity Improvement Association. I think 
this information answers all three questions 
inasmuch as I neither issue nor cause to be 
issued any publications and distribute none. 

D. (5) $900 expenses; (6) $900; (8) $900. 
A. Lathrom & Jenkins,’ 541 Washington 

Building, Washington, D. C.; a part- 
nership consisting of Donald M. Lathrom 
and Ray L. Jenkins, partners, and John 
L. Schroeder, associate, engaged in the 
general practice of law. 

B. Government of Venezuela, 2445 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Interested in oil 
imports problem and its effect on the ability 
of Venezuela purchasing American exports. 
H. R. 5724, 6251, 6360, 6469, 7748, 6773, 7996; 
S. 2667, 3236, 3334. (3) None. 

D. (6) $852.52; (7) $852.52; (8) $1,679.46; 
(9) $2,531.98; (13) no. 

E. (7) $852.52; (9) $852.52; (10) $1,679.46; 
(11) $2,531.98. 


A. R. R. Laugherty, legislative representa- 
tive, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Employees’ Department, A. F. 

of L., 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Generally inter- 
ested in all legislation affecting labor, espe- 
cially railroad labor. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (12) 
$750; (13) no. 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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A. William V. Lavelle, 718 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; assistant legis- 
lative director of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. (a 
federation of labor organizations) and 
United Steelworkers of America, 1500 Com- 
monwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (an 
affiliated union of the CIO). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support all leg- 
islation favorable to the national peace, se- 
curity, democracy, prosperity, and general 
welfare; oppose legislation detrimental to 
these objectives. (3)We have not individu- 
ally issued or caused to be issued any pub- 
lications as above described. Any such pub- 
lications issued by the CIO are listed on its 
report. 

D. (5) $1,750; (6) $1,692; (7) $3,442; (9) 
$3,442. 

E. (7) $1,692; (9) 
(15) $1,692. 


$1,692; (11) $1,692; 


— 


A. John V. Lawrence, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. See report of American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc. 

D. (5) $6,000; (7) $6,000. 


A. Jos. S. Lawrence, M. D. (director, Wash- 
ington office, AMA), 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; administrative. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All bills (House 
and Senate) relating to health and medi- 
cine, (3) (a) Informational bulletins (Bul- 
letin and Capitol Clinic); (b) 17,500 copies; 
(c) weekly; (d) Washington office, AMA; 
also (a) weekly letter published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; (b) approximately 150,000 copies; (c) 
weekly; (d) American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (5) $4,501.01; (6) $4,501.01; (8) $4,- 
501.01; (12) $600.11; (13) no. 

E. (7) $715.51; (8) $35.50; (9) $750.01; (11) 
$750.01, 
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A. John G. Laylin, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Kennecott Copper Corp., 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; a corporation mining, 
smelting, refining, and selling various min- 
erals and metals, principally copper. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will probably 
continue indefinitely. (2) The general leg- 
islative interests are resolutions, bills, and 
statutes relating to mining, smelting, and 
refining, and to foreign or international in- 
vestment, trade, or commerce. Specifically, 
this includes, but is not limited to, ECA (62 
Stat. 137), as amended; ILO; custom duties, 
including copper, such as Sixty-third Stat- 
ute, page 30; act for international develop- 
ment, Public Law 535, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, June 5, 1950; Income Tax 
Convention, United States and Canada, of 
March 4, 1942, and the supplemental con- 
vention of June 12, 1950. (3) No publica- 
tion issued or caused to be issued. 

D. None. There have been no receipts 
since the date of the preliminary report, 
February 9, 1951. Payment will be made by 
employer for legal services and incidental 
expenses as stated in paragraph C-4 in pre- 
liminary report. 

E. All expenditures have been made by the 
undersigned and have been for travel (such 
as common carrier tickets, hotel rooms, 
meals), for telephone and taxicabs. These 
expenditures will be reimbursed by employer. 
(6) $16.89; (7) $251.55; (9) $268.44; (11) 
$268.14. : 
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A. A. Alvis Layne, Jr., attorney at law, 
Posner, Berge, Fox & Arent, 1002 Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, Inc., 
1002 Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legisiative interest to continue to 
October 19,1951, (2) H.R. 2945 and S. 1103. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $6,000; (7) $6,000; (9) $6,000; (12) 
None. See report of Associated Third Class 
Mail Users, Inc. 

E. (6) $14.83; (7) $56.20; (8) $27.24; (9) 
$98.27; (11) 98.27; (15) all. 


A. Clarence F. Lea, director of governmental 
relations, Transportation Association of 
America, Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. See 
report of TAA. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to be con- 
tinued permanently. (2) I am interested in 
all legislation having anything to do with 
transportation, including pending bills be- 
fore the House and Senate. (3) See report 
of TAA. 

D. See page 3. Report of the TAA will in- 
clude these and other Washington informa- 
tion office expenses.? 

E. See page 3. Report of the TAA will in- 
clude these and other Washington informa- 
tion office expenses.? 

A. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1026 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. Nature of business: 
To promote political responsibility 
through informed and active participa- 
tion of citizens in Government. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) See program at- 
tached. (3) Publications: Trends in Gov- 
ernment; biweekly newsletter about develop- 
ments in Government; 11,700, January 8, 
1951; 11,800, January 22, 1951; 11,700, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1951; 11,600, February 19, 1951; 11,- 
700, March 5, 1951; 11,300, March 19, 1951; 
J. & D. Memos, Big Government and Cit- 
izen, January 1951, 25,000; Building Our 
Economic Defenses, February 1951, 25,000; 
New Ways To Meet Old Problems, March 1951, 
25,000; J. & D. Briefs, You Lose if Inflation 
Wins, January 1951, reprint 5,000; J. & D. 
President's letters, Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments, February 1951, 15,000; Fraternity 
Press. 

D. (1) $312.24; (2) $47.15; (4) $126.84; (7) 
$486.23; (9) $486.23; $4,000; Mrs. Stanley 
McCormick, 393 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 

E. (4) $384.17; (7) $9.07; (9) $393.24. 


A. Ivan Lebedeff, National Economic Council, 
Inc., 1250 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, Calif. Home office 1, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; educational 
and research. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., 350 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. No lobbying done during first quarter. 


A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; public rela- 
tions. Registrant disclaims that Public 
Law 601 has any application to it but is 
filing this form in the event that the act 
may be deemed to be applicable to it. 

B. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 30 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; a group of 
companies owning or operating sugar proper- 
ties in Guba, stockholders of which are pre- 
dominantly United States citizens, formed 
to asfure a continuing supply of sugar for 
the American consumer at a reasonable price 
by maintaining an adequate flow of Cuban 
sugar into the United States market, and to 
demonstrate the value of a close relationship 
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between the United States and Cuba in pro- 
moting trade between the two countries. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) General; legisla- 
tion affecting the importation by the United 
States of sugar produced in Cuba. Sugar 
Act of 1948; Trade Agreements Act; Tariff 
Acts; House Joint Resolution 426 to amend 
the Sugar Act of 1948. (3) See attached 
sheet.’ 

D. (5) $6,150; (6) $3,413.23; (7) $9,563.23; 
(9) $9,563.23; (13) Yes. 

E. (4) $3,053.97; (6) $36.88; 
(9) $3,413.23; (11) $3,413.23. 


(8) $322.38; 


A. James R. Lee, 604 Albee Building, 1426 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) In general, legis- 
lation which concerns or affects members of 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. (3) None; other than office-prepared 
information of general interest. 

D. (5) Registrant receives an annual sal- 
ary of $10,000. Registrant engaged in no 
legislation activities during the period cov- 
ered by this report, and, therefore, no part 
of the salary paid to him can be attributed 
to legislative activities; (13) no. 

E. (15) Not applicable. 


A. Legislative Committee of the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute (herein- 
after referred to as OEMI), 1903 N Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. The OEMI is 
a nonprofit trade association devoted to 
the general industrial problems and in- 
terests of the office equipment manufac- 
turers’ industry. Edward D. Taylor, ad- 
ministrative member of the legislative 
committee of the institute. 

B. The registrant is not an employee of the 
OEMI but it is the duly constituted legislative 
committee authorized to represent the insti- 
tute on matters affecting its legislative in- 
terests. (See prior report filed for the fourth 
quarter, 1950.) 

C. (1) The registrant has a continuing 
interest in the general subject of Federal 
excise-tax legislation. Up to the present 
time this subject has been the registrant's 
sole legislative interest (see prior reports). 
(2) Any legislation affecting the Federal ex- 
cise tax on business and store machines 
imposed by section 3406 (a) (6) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. The registrant is not 
specifically interested in any particular bill 
now pending in the Congress other than the 
proposed tax legislation now pending before 
the House Committee on Ways and Means. 
(3) No publications in connection with legis- 
lative interests. 

D. (2) $3,000, contribution; 
(8) $3,000; (13);* (14) 2 

E. (3) $3,000; (9) $3,000; 
(15)? 


(6) $3,000; 
(11) $3,000; 


A. Legislative-Federal Relations Division of 
the National Education Association of 
the United States (R. S. Marston, direc- 
tor), 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. May be materially af- 
fected by the enactment of legislation to 
public education. (2) Bills pending before 
the Eighty-second Congress relating to pub- 
lic education. (3) Legislative News: Infor- 
mation, approximately 16,000 copies Janu- 
ary 22 issue, 18,500 copies March 7 issue, 
17,900 copies February 12 issue, 650 copies 
March 12 issue, 18,500 copies March 30 issue; 
reprints, etc. NEA Journal and Concres- 
stIonat Recorp (see memorandum on E, 16) .? 

E. (2) $3,927.67; (4) $3,982.80; (5) $539.94 
(includes stationery and office supplies; rent 
and utilities are provided by the National 
Education Association in the headquarters 


2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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building in which the Legislative-Federal 

Relations Division ts housed; for rent and 

utilities no figure is available); (6) $162.69; 

(7) $438.64. (9) $9,051.74; (15)2 

A. Mr. Hoyt S. Haddock,’ 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. Legislative office, 
CIO Maritime Committee, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support legisla- 
tion in interest of seamen; oppose legisla- 
tion detrimental to them. (3) None. 

D. (1) $6,900; (7) $6,900; (8) $15,102.50; 
(9) $22,002.50; (13) yes: (14) (Period from 
January 1 through December 31, 1950): 
$20,160, National Maritime Union, 346 Seven- 
teenth Street, New York City; $600, Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C.; $720, Ameri- 
can Radio Association, 5 Beekman Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

E. (2) $3,217.72; (5) $1,108.06; (6) $607; 
(7) $1,356.38; (9) $6,289.16; (10) $15,574.13; 
(11) $21,863.29. 


A. Joseph F. Leopold,’ 986 National City 
Building, Dallas, Tex. Nature of busi- 
ness: Speaker before trade and civic or- 
ganizations on tax equality. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Nature 
of business: That of a business league or- 
ganized to promote the interests for the par- 
ticular business groups that are placed at a 
competitive disadvantage because of tax 
disparities. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. (2) Legislation re- 
lating to corporate income taxation. Spe- 
cifically interested in the new revenue bill to 
be considered by Congress this year. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (8) $4,500; (9) 
$6,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $480.71; (8) $142.79; (9) $623.50; 
(10) $1,354.84; (11) $1,978.24; (15) $623.50. 


A. Joseph F. Leopold, 936 National City 
Building, Dallas, Tex. Nature of busi- 
ness: Speaker before trade and civic or- 
ganizations on tax equality. 

B. National Tax Equality Association 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Nature 
of business: That of a business league organ- 
ized to promote the interests for the particu- 
lar business groups that are placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage because of tax dis- 
parities. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. (2) Legislation re- 
lating to corporate income taxation. 
cifically interested in the new revenue bill to 
be considered by Congress this year. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,500; (8) 
(13) no. 

E. (7) $244.95; (8) 
(11) $379.60. 


Spee 


$1,500; 


$134.65; (9) $379.60; 


A. Wilbur R. Lester, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Kenneco t Copper Corp., 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; a corporation f 
smelting, refining, and selling various min- 
erals and metals, principally copper. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will probably 
continue indefinitely. (2) The general legis- 
lative interests are resolutions, bills, and 
statutes relating to mining, smelting, and 
refining, and to foreign or international in- 
vestment, trade, or commerce. Specifically, 
this includes but is not limited to, ECA (62 
Stat. 137) as amended; ILO; custom duties, 
including copper such as Sixty-third Statute, 
page 30, act for International Development, 
Public Law 535, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session, June 5, 1950; Income Tax Conven- 
tion, United States and Canada of March 4, 
1942; and the supplemental convention of 


?Not printed. Filed tn the Clerk's office. 
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June 12, 1950. (2) No publication issued or 
caused to be issued. 

D. None. There have been no receipts 
since the date of the preliminary report, 
Fcbruary 9, 1951. Payment will be made by 
employer for legal services and incidental 
expenses as stated in paragraph C-4 in pre- 
liminary report. 

E. All expenditures have been made by the 
undersigned and have been for telephone 
and taxicabs. These expenditures will be 
reimbursed by employer. (6) $6.14; (8) 
$1.16, taxicabs; (9) $7.74; (11) $7.74. 





A. Arnold Levy, Freedman & Levy, 829 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C.; at- 
torney at law. 

B. Anthracite Institute, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
this is an essociation representing persons 
and companies engaged in producing and 
distributing anthracite coal. 


C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting the anthracite industry. (3) None. 
D. (5) $4,808.87; (7) $4,808.87; (9) $4,- 


808.87; (18) yes; (14) (Period from January 

1, 1951, to March 31, 1951); $4,808.87, An- 

thracite Institute, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ( This 

figure includes $4,500 fee, and $308.87 reim- 
bursable experses.) 

E. (6) $80.40; (7) $158.90; (8) $69.57; 
(S) $308.87; (11) $308.87; (15) $308.87; (16) 
$11.02, January 4, 1951, Chas. S. Goetz Co., 
1030 Twentieth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., photostating service; total, $11.02. 

A. George J. Lewis, attorney, Union Station 
Building, Lexington, Ky. 

B. Kentucky Railroad Association (for 
fuller details see form B filed by me on June 
3, 1947), Union Station Building, Lexington, 
Ky. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affecting 
the railroad industry. (3) None. 

D. (5) Compensation increased, effective 
October 1, 1949, from $2,000 to $5,000 per 
annum; however, crly a small portion of 
time is devoted to national legislation; (7) 
Compensation increased, effective October 1, 
1949, from $2,000 to $5,000 per annum; how- 
ever, only a small portion of time is devoted 
to national legislation; (13) No. 

E. (10) $200; (11) $200. 

A. John R. Lewis, 1108 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; information service, 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill; petroleum 
business, 

Cc. (2) My interest is solely in seeking 
information regarding all matters pertaining 
to the oil industry and reporting to my 
employer. Note: The undersigned has 
neither received nor expended any money 
during the calendar quarter January 1, 1951, 
through March 31, 1951, for purposes defined 
in section 307 (a) (b) of Public Law 610. 
My activities have consisted wholly of the 
maintenance of an information service for 
my company. 

A. Frederick J. Libby, National Council for 
Prevention of War, 1013 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., nonprofit, educational peace organiza- 
tion. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Bills affecting 
world peace, such as ECA bill; mutual assist- 
ance program; Genocide Convention; appro- 
priations and supplementary appropriations, 
particularly where they bear on military 
matters or on the government of occupied 
areas; manpower legislation, including mili- 
tary training and services; legislation and 
legislative inquiries concerning the war 
crimes trials procedures; proposals leading 
to the drafting of peace treaties; economic 
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assistance (point 4); disarmament; ex- 
pellees and displaced persons; educational 
exchange. 


D. (5) $1,224.99; (6) $243.61; (7) $1,468.60; 
(9) $1,468.60. 


E. (7) $243.61; (9) $243.61; 


A. Life Insurance Association of America, 488 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; trade 
association; Washington address, 1000 
Vermont Avenue; Bruce E. Shepherd, 
Eugene M. Thoré, Albert Pike, Jr. 

B. None. 

Cc. (1) Continuous. (2) General: Legisla- 
tion which might affect the welfare of policy- 
holders and annuitants; specific: national 
service life insurance bill, H. R. 1, neutral; 
defense housing bill, S. 349, neutral; pro- 
posed revenue bill, not yet introduced. (3) 
none. 

D. (1) $5,325.20; (6) $5,325.20; (8) $5,325.- 
20; (13) see pages 3 and 4 

E. (2) $3,400.22; (5) $1,640.32; (6) $148.02; 
(7) $136.64; (9) $5,325.20; (11) $5,325.20; 
(15) none, except overhead office expenses. 


(11) $243.61. 


A. Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
Association, 116 Nassau Street, New York, 
N. Y.; a nonprofit, nonstock member- 
ship association of life-insurance policy- 
holders. 

C. (1) Indefinite; (2) General education 
concerning the effect of inflation on the 
purchasing power of life insurance as it re- 
lates to Federal policies or measures which 
are deemed to be inflationary in character; 
current proposed appropriation and tax 
bills; (3) (a) Sample attached hereto; (b) 
90,000; (c) January 1, 1951, through March 
31, 1951; (d) Process Printing & Mailing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (1) $1,756.48; (2) $3,454.65; (6) 
$5,211.13; (8) $5,211.13; (9) $265.47; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,139.24; (4) $18.16; (5) $309.04; 
(6) $78.32; (7) $618.63; (8) $205.98; (9) 
$2,369.37; (11) $2,369.37; (15). 

A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 1415 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Washington repre- 
sentative of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, Inc. 

B. E. F. Forbes, president and general 
manager, Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

C. (1) The association’s legislative inter- 
ests are expected to continue indefinitely. 
(2) Registrant is interested in legislation 
which affects the livestock and meat-pack- 
ing industry. During the first quarter 1951 
registrant worked for an amendment in the 
appropriation bill regarding offshore pur- 
chases of meat by the Army Quartermaster 
for the feeding of United States troops; sup- 
ported H. R. 1612, trade-agreements bill, 
which was passed by the House; and sug- 
gested changes in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 with respect to price controls. 

D. (5) $2,333.36; (6) $2,893.81; (7) $5, 
227.17; (9) $5,227.17; (13) no. 

E. (7) $69.05; (9) $69.05; (15) $69.05. 
A. John W. Lindsey, counsel, National Asso- 

ciation of Securities Dealers, Inc., 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc.; a registered national securities asso- 
ciation pursuant to section 15A of the Secur- 
ities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended. 

C. (1) No legislative interest in this quar- 
ter relating to any proposed legislation pend- 
ing before the Congress. There may be leg- 
islative interest in proposed items in the suc- 
ceeding quarters of the year (2) The Na- 
tional Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., 
periodically (two to three times a year) pub- 
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lishes a house organ of interest to members 

of the association which goes to all the ap- 

proximately 2,822 members as of April 1, 

1951, the branch offices and Officers, part- 

ners, and employees. The last such issue 

was published in February 1951, and 37,000 

copies were printed. The name of the printer 

is Hennage Lithograph Co., Inc., 3233 K 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. None. See letter of January 18, 1950, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Senate and 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
signed by Wallace H. Fulton in connection 
with the registration of Messrs. Wallace H. 
Fulton and John W. Lindsey. 

E. None. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. Nature 
of business: Registrant is an employee 
of the National Association of Electric 
Companies, a trade association whose 
members are 96 operating electric com- 
panies (see appended statement, page 3) . 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Nature of business: See ap- 
pended statement, page 4.* 

C. (1) Of indefinite duration. (2) See ap- 
pended statement, page 5.2 (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,750; (7) $2,750; (9) $2,750; (13) 
See appended statement, page 3.* 

E. (6) $23.75; (7) $436.85; (8) $109.25; (9) 
$569.85; (11) $569.85; (15) $569.85; (16) 
$29.70, February 11, 12, 13, Mayfair Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; $12.10, February 28, Occidental 
Restaurant, Washington, D. C.; $14, March 5, 
Occidental Restaurant, Washington, D. C.; 
$12.80, March 20, Occidental Restaurant, 
Washington, D. C.; total, $68.60. 





A. Walter J. Little, 510 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; attorney at law. 

B. Southern Pacific Co. Northwestern Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., 65 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, 121 East Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; the Western Pacific Railroad Co., 526 
Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif., and 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., 422 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting the railroads; St. Lawrence waterway 
and hydroelectric project; (3): none. 

D. (5) $97.77; (7) $97.77; (9) $97.77; (10) 
none ;(11) none; (12) none; (13) no. 

E. (6) $22.57; (8) $5; (9) $27.57; 
$27.57; (15) $27.57. 


(11) 


A. John M. Littlepage, Investment Building, 
Fifteenth and K Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., attorney. 

B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc., 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; manufacture 
and sale of tobacco products. 

C. (1) Registrant is a partner in the law 
firm of Littlepage & Littlepage, which has 
been receiving for a number of years an an- 
nual retainer from the American Tobacco 
Co. in the amount of $18,000 per annum for 
a variety of professional services rendered. 
Neither the registrant nor his law firm will 
receive compensation in addition to the an- 
nual retainer for any activities with respect 
to legislation covered by the act. Any ac- 
tivities which may be performed will be oc- 
casional and incidental and will comprise 
only a small part of registrant's duties. No 
amount of the retainer is allocated to any 
such activity. The firm of Littlepage & 
Littlepage will be reimbursed by the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. for any actual out-of-pocket 
expenses incurred by any member or asso- 
ciate of the firm for the usual actual dis- 
bursements customary in legal work. (2) 
Any legislation affecting a company engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of tobacco 
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products, and specifically H. R. 2016. (3) 
None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


—— 


A. Gordon C. Locke,» Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C.; attorney at law, exec- 
utive secretary and associate counsel for 
Committee for Pipe Line Companies. 

B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 
box 1349, Tulsa, Okla., unincorporated or- 
ganization whose function is to act for pe- 
troleum pipeline companies that are subject 
to the act to reculate interstate commerce in 
regard to matters in which cooperative ac- 
tion is desirable. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) My general legis- 
lative interests are those of the Committee 
for Pipe Line Companies, which is opposed to 
proposed legislation and any inimical to the 
petroleum pipeline industry; especially, the 
Committee for Pipe Line Companies and 
myself are opposed to S. 571, a bill to pro- 
hibit interstate common-carrier pipelines 
from transporting commodities in which 
such carriers have any interest. No action in 
the nature of public hearings or otherwise 
has been taken in connection with §. 571; 
consequently I have taken no action in con- 
nection with S. 571. In connection with 
H. R. 9827, the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950, 
I engaged in activity relative to clarification 
or amendment of that bill so as to include 
common carriers of petroleum or petroleum 
products by pipeline under the alternate 
plan for excess-profits credit for regulated 
public utilities. (3) No publications have 
been issued. 

D. (5) See page 3;? (7) $4,000; (8) $3,750; 
(9) $7,750; (13) see report of Committee for 
Pipe Line Companies; (14) see page 3.? 

E. None. See report of Committee for 
Pipe Line Companies. 

A. Gordon C. Locke, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; attorney at law, executive 
secretary and associate counsel for Com- 
mittee for Pipe Line Companies. 

B. Committee for Pipe Line Companies, 
box 1349, Tulsa 2, Okla., unincorporated or- 
ganization whose function is to act for pe- 
troleum pipeline companies that are subject 
to the act to regulate interstate commerce in 
regard to matters in which cooperative ac- 
tion is desirable. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) My general legis- 
lative interests are those of the Committee 
for Pipe Line Companies, which is opposed 
to any proposed legislation as may be in- 
imical to the petroleum pipeline industry 
and conversely in favor of any proposed leg. 
islation which may benefit such industry. 
No specific legislation is pending in which 
the committee is interested. (3) No publi- 
cations have been issued. 

D. (5) See page 3; * (7) $4,500; (8) $4,000; 
(9) $8,500; (13) see report of Committee for 
Pipe Line Companies; (14) see page 3. 

E. None. (15) See page 3.* 

A. F. 8. Lodge, the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation, Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; assistant to the presi- 
dent. 

B. The National Fertilizer Association, In- 
vestment Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are very minor 
and are only incidental to principal activi- 
ties. No term has been fixed for continu- 
ance of legislative interests; presumably 
such interests will continue if and as oc- 
casion may arise. (2) Any legislation that 
might affect the manufacture or distribu- 
tion of fertilizer or the general agricultural 
economy, including such bills in the Eighty- 
first Congress as H. R. 2756, to implement 
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the established national policy of promot- 
ing maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power, and for other purposes; 
H. R. 855, to regulate the registration, man- 
ufacture, labeling, and inspection of fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer materials shipped in in- 
terstate commerce, and for other purposes; 
and H. R. 3045, to regulate the registration, 
manufacture, labeling, and inspection of 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials shipped in 
interstate commerce, and for other pur- 
poses. (3) None. 

D. (5) ($25 of salary received by me dur- 
ing the quarter, $25 may be allocable to leg- 
islative interests); (7) $25; (13) no. 

A. Charles E. Lofgren, national secretary, 
Fleet Reserve Association, Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C.; veteran 
organization work. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C.; veteran naval 
orgenization work. 

Cc. (1) During term of elective office as 
national secretary. (2) Naval personnel leg- 
islation, H. R. 1408, to prevent retroactive 
checkage, etc. (3) None, other than quar- 
terly mimeographed letter to 750 members 
On special mailing list March 20, 1951. 

D. (5) $16.50; (7) $16.50; (S} $16.50. 


A. Lord, Day & Lord, attorneys, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Agency of Canadian Car & Foundry 

Co., Ltd., 30 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation having 
relation to World WarI claims. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. Mrs. Prances B. Lucas,’ executive secre- 
tary, 1776 D Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National defense committee, National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1776 D Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) In general all leg- 
tslation concerning defense and freedom; 
all bills concerning world government, such 
as S. 56, S. 57, and S. 66; and all bills relat- 
ing to socialized medicine. (3) Registrant 
writes articles dealing with legislation and 
other subjects for two monthly publications 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. Such publications are (a) Press Di- 
gest, a four-page leaflet published by Owen 
C. Dunn, New Bern, N. C. (8,600 copies pub- 
lished) and (b) Daughters of the American 
Revolution magazine, published by Judd & 
Detweiler, Inc., Florida Avenue and Ecking- 
ton Place, Washington, D. C. (15,000 copies 
published). The filing of this report and 
of subsequent reports is not to be construed 
as an admission that the registrant is sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act or that she has received 
or expended funds for the purpose of in- 
fluencing Federal legislation. 

D. (5) $100 (computed on basis set forth 
in original registration); (7) $100; (9) $100; 
(13) no. 

E. (8) $2.50; 
$2.50. 


(9) $2.50; (11) $2.50; (15) 


A. James C. Lucas, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., trade association. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., trade asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Registrant is gen- 
erally interested in all legislation and legis- 
lative proposals affecting the retail industry, 
including the industry's relations with the 
Federal Government, with its suppliers, with 
its employees, and with its customers. Spe- 
cifically at this time: Taxation—general re- 
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visions, no specific bills; excess profits taxa- 
tion; Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions—general principles; postal rates—pro- 
posals for postal rate increases; social secu- 
rity—social-security amendments, health 
insurance, temporary disability insurance, 
unemployment compensation; labor—Pair 
Labor Standards Act (29 U. S. Code 201-219), 
National Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 449), 
Fair Employment Practice. Act bills; trade 
practices, consumer protection, labelin 
cotton labeling, fiber labeling, fur-labeling 
bill, S. 508, flammable fabrics, Wool Labe!- 
ing Act (15 U. S. Code 68 et seq.}; economic 
controls—Defense Production Act of 1950 
(Public Law 774), proposals to amend Dis- 
placed Persons Act; defense legislation, gen- 
erally. 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; (9) $500; (13) yes 
salary from employer. 


A. Lucas & Thomas, Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; a partnership ot 
which the partners are Scott W. Luca 
and Charles A. Thomas. 

B American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.; an independent 
group of companies which finance the pur- 
chasing of automobiles. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will probably 
continue throughout the Eichty-second Con- 
gress. (2) Legislation which may deal with 
credit control. (3) None. (a) Compensation 
is to be paid quarterly; (b) the rate of com 
pensation is to be $1,250; (c) the period of 
employment will probably be throughout the 
Eighty-second Congress: (d) the amount of 
anticipated expenses, $500. 

D. (5) $1,250; (7) $1,250; (9) $1,250; 
no. 


(13) 


A. Lucas & Thomas, Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; a partnership of 
which the partners are Scott W. Lucas 
and Charles A. Thomas. 

B. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 623 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ml; Billiard 
and Bowling Institute of America, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Bowling Proprietors 
Association of America, 6626 Gratiot Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. The former two are 
manufacturers of equipment and supplies for 
bowling; the latter is a trade association 
representing various bowling organizations. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will probably 
continue throughout the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. (2) Legislative interests in tax meas- 
ures. (3) None. (a) Compensation is to be 
paid by the year; (b) the rate of compensa- 
tion is to be $1,250 per quarter; (c) the ap- 

roximate period of employment will be 1 
year; (d) amount of anticipated expenses 
not over $500. 

D. (5) $1,250; (7) $1,250; (9) $1,250; (13) 
no. 


A. Lucas & Thomas, Southern Building. 


Washington, D. C.; a partnership of 
which the partners are Scott W. Luca 
and Charles A. Thomas. 

B. Trailer Coach Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, IL; 
a@ trade association representing a part of 
the manufacturing industry of trailers. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will probably 
continue throughout the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. (2) General legislative interest in tax 
bills and other measures intended to classi- 
fy trailer coaches as homes. (3) None. (a) 
Conrpensation is to be paid by the year; (b) 
the rate of compensation is to be $1,250 per 
quarter; (c) the period of employment will 
probably continue throughout the Eighty- 
second Congress; (d) anticipated expenses, 
not over $500. 

D. (5) $1,250; (7) $1,250; (9) $1,250; (13) 
no. 

E. (6) $6.82; (9) $6.82; (11) $6.82. 
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A. Dr. Carl E. Lunn, 2315 East Yale, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; health foods and dietetic service. 

B. Townsend National Insurance Plan, 
Inc., 6875 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Until Townsend plan is enacted or 
something better enacted; (2) Townsend 
plan; (3) None. 

D. (5) $141.03; 
(13) no. 

E. (4) $30. 


(7) $141.03; (9) $141.03; 


A. A. L. Lynn, vice president, Island Creek 
Coal Co, Pond Creek Pocahontas Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

B. As above. 

Cc. (1) Of a continuing nature. (2) I am 
not employed to support or oppose specific 
legislation. I am interested generally in all 
legislation affecting the coal industry, such as 
taxes, transportation, Government controls, 
Government expenditures, etc. (3) None. 

D. (5) $5,500 (for all services rendered the 
companies listed below I received the follow- 
ing salaries during the last calendar quar- 
ter: Island Creek Coal Co., $4,000; Pond 
Creek Pocahontas Co., $1,500; although the 
above salaries are not paid for the purpose 
of influencing legislation, they are reported 
in full for the reason that I am unable to 
determine what part, if any, of my services 
comes within the scope of Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress; (7) $5,500; (9) 
$5,500; (13) no. 

E. (7) None; (15) All. 

A. John C. Lynn, associate director of Wash- 
ington office, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

Cc. (2) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, proposed leg- 
islation on the following matters has been 
supported or opposed: Appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1952; cotton-price ceilings; 
farm machinery, equipment, and supplies; 
fertilizer supplies; Government reorganiza- 
tion; housing; extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act; emergency food aid to 
India; manpower requirements of agricul- 
ture; importation of farm labor; universal 
military training; selective service; peanut- 
marketing-quota legislation; postal rates; 
inflation control; Government credit poli- 
cies; Federal Reserve policy; International 
Radio Treaty; sugar legislation; taxation; 
tobacco legislation; vocational education; St. 
Lawrence seaway; health, improvement of 
congressional control over expenditures; 
farm wage stabilization, “area of production” 
definition; Federal Food and Drug Act amend- 
ment (nonnutritive food supplements); for- 
eign aid; point 4 (development of underde- 
veloped areas). 

D. (5) $2,250; (6) $2,250; (8) $2,250 (13) 

no. . 

E. (7) $535.16; (9) $535.16; (11) $535.16; 
(15) $80.50, January 21, American Airlines, 
Washington, D. C., transportation, Wash- 
ington to Chicago and return; $12.88, Feb- 
ruary 15, Eastern Airlines, Washington, D. C., 
transportation, Washington to Richmond, 
Va., and return; $122.71, February 26, Amer- 
ican Airlines, Washington, D. C., transporta- 
tion, Washington to Des Moines, Iowa, and 
return; $45.66, March 8, TWA Airlines, Wash- 
ington, D. C., transportation, Washington to 
Columbus, Ohio, and return; $60.38, March 
17, Eastern Airlines, Washington, D. C., 
transportation, Washington to Greenville, 
8S. C., and return; $10, March 18 and March 
19, Clemson House, Clemson, S. C., lodging; 
total, $332.13. 

A. Avery McBee, Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; public-relations counsel. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., public-relations 
counsel to the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
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tion, a national trade association for the 
aircraft-manufacturing industry. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Am generally in- 
terested in legislation affecting aviation, the 
steel industry, and other industries which 
may be clients of Hill & Knowlton. (3) 
During the past quarter I supervised the is- 
suance of press releases and other publica- 
tions dealing with aviation problems and, 
specifically, defense problems of the aircraft 
industry. None of these applied specifically 
to any particular bill now pending before 
Congress. 

D. (5) During the past quarter I estimate 
that less than 10 percent of my time was 
spent in compiling reports on legislative de- 
velopments for distribution to the members 
of the Aircraft Industries Association. There- 
fore, less than 10 percent of the salary paid 
by the Aircraft Industries Association to 
Hill & Knowlton, Inc., for my services for 
this period of time (or approximately $325) 
is being reported. 

E. (7) Travel less than $25. 
food, lodging, or entertainment. 


A. Jonas A. McBride, vice president, national 
legislative representative, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue, Washington, D. C.; repre- 
sentative of labor organization. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; railroad labor organization. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. No specific legisla- 
tion was of interest during this first quarter. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $2,499.99; (6) $2,499.99; (8) 
$2,499.99; (12) $1,149.83; (13) no. 


A. Edward A. McCabe, 1405 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any and all bills 
and statutes of interest to the hotel industry. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (14) 
$1,500, American Hotel Association, 221 West 
Fifty-seventh, N2w York, N. Y. Regular 
salary for period February 1 to March 31. 

E. (7) $80.05 (the amount reported in 
E (7) is the total of personal expenditures 
for taxis, luncheons, dinners, telephones, etc., 
in Washington, D. C., during the period cov- 
ered by this report; only a small fraction of 
this amount might be said to be in connec- 
tion with legislative interests under any in- 
terpretation); (9) $80.05; (11) $80.05. 


Nothing in 


A. John A. McCart, AFGE, 900 F Street NW., 


Washington, D. C.; 
sentative. 
B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


legislative repre- 


C. (1) Permanently. (2) All bills of in- 
terest to Federal Government employees and 
District of Columbia government employees, 
(3) None. 

D. (5) 
$1,211.91. 

E. (7) $10.60; (9) $10.60; (11) $10.60; (15) 
$10.60. 


$1,211.91; (7) $1,211.91; (9) 


A. Frank J. McCarthy, Southern Building, 
Fifteenth and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Broad 

Street Station Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. See attached statement.* 
D. None. See attached statement.? 
E. None. See attached statement.* 

A. Bryson deHaas McCloskey, Postoffice Box 

1657, Washington, D. C. 


? Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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B. None. No payment made to me by any 
other person or firm for or on behalf of any 
of the interests or publication stated herein. 

C. Because of world conditions, the need 
for those who might otherwise become ac- 
tively interested in the matters which have 
been fostered to devote their time and at- 
tention to national matters of importance, 
the writer ceases to promote the legislative 
interests previously advocated and publica- 
tion and plans to do nothing until condi- 
tions have changed sufficiently to warrant. 
Reports will be continued quarterly on these 
forms and information of any change will 
thusly be made known. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. Warren C. McClure, southwestern repre- 
sentative, Mississippi Valley Association, 
Box 207, Camden, Ark. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 511 Lo- 
cust Street, St. Louis, Mo.; midcontinent as- 
sociation of industrial, commercial, and agri- 
cultural interests. 

C. Legislation relating to soil conservation 
and flood control. 

D. (5) $1,200. 


E. (7) $133.51. See attached? 


A. Angus McDonald. 

B,. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (home 
office); 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (legislative office). 

C. I am employed exclusively by the em- 
ployer listed above, and about 80 percent of 
my time is spent influencing legislation on 
matters of interest to the National Farmers 
Union. The specific activities in which I 
have engaged are set forth in the report cov- 
ering this quarter filed by the National 
Farmers Union. 

D. My only receipts consist of my salary, 
which is $6,000 per annum. 

E. All expenses incurred by me are paid 
by the National Farmers Union, and the spe- 
cific items appear in the report submitted by 
the National Farmers Union covering this 
quarter, 


A. E. L. McDonald,’ Davis Building, Portland, 
Ohio. 

B. The Townsend Plan, 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Indefinite; (2) H. R. 2135; (3) none. 

D. (5) $971.51; (7) $971.51; (8) $3,642.58; 
(9) $4,614.09; (13) no. 

E. (2) $971.51; (7) $971.51; 
(10) $3,642.58; (11) $4,614.09. 


A. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
914 Clay Street, Topeka, Kans., Rev. A. J. 
McFarland, field secretary, 126 North 
Eighth Street, Sterling, Kans. 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
914 Clay Street, Topeka, Kans. 

C. (1) Legislative interests likely to con- 
tinue all year and longer. (2) Christian 
Amendment bills were introduced into both 
Houses of Congress in February. Into the 
Senate (S. J. Res. 29) by Senator Raupu E. 
FLANDERS, Of Vermont, on February 5, and 
into the House (H. J. Res. 156) by Josern R. 
Bryson, of South Carolina. (3) The Chris- 
tian Patriot; 914 Clay Street, Topeka, Kans., 
is the periodical of the movement. 

D. (5) $750; (7) $750; (13) No. 

E. (7) $825; (9) $825. 


A. Richard McGough, 515 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 
B. Northern Pacific Railway Co. et al. 


(9) $971.51; 


? Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s offi 
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A. 





Thomas Edward McGrath, 4012 Four- 
teenth Street NW. Lobbying in interest 
of taxpayers of United States of America, 
supplemented by campaigning for Con- 
gress—House—the better to work in the 
interest of the taxpayers. 

B. Taxpayers, United States of America; 
United States Treasury, working world, peace 
with freedom and human welfare. 

C. (1) In perpetuity. The Democracy of 
United States of America is never finished. 
Other than battle-line action, the Democracy 
of United States of America can only be pre- 
served via the legal turnstile, per lobby law, 
as every law on the statute books was 
enacted via congressional petitioning, now 
functioning per lobby law. (2) S. 1, Senate 
Resolution 99, Eighty-second Congress; Pub- 
lic Law No. 2, Seventy-third Congress; repeal 
and/or amend Public Law 439, Seventy- 
eighth Congress; repeal Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress; amend, plus others. 
(3) Literature caused to be published, per 
se, none; soliciting press support for or 
against legislation, numerous. 

D (5) $180 plus; (6) $180 plus; (8) $180 
plus; (13) None. 

E. (2) $180 plus; (8) $180 plus; (9) $130 
plus; (11) $180 plus. 

A. M. C. McKercher, C. R. T. Building, St. 
Louis, Mo., employee of a labor organ- 
ization. 

B. The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 
CRT Building, St. Louis, Mo.; a labor organ- 
ization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation af- 
fecting the welfare of railroad employees. 


(3). None. (No legislative work performed 
during the quarter.) 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. Royce B. McKinley, counsel, 604 Hibbs 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

B. National Grain Trade Council, 604 
Hibbs Building, 723 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation per- 
taining to agriculture generally, with 
especial reference to legislation affecting the 
grain trade specifically or indirectly. Tax 
legislation; revision or extension of Defense 
Production Act of 1950; S. 1207, and H. R. 
3436, bills to authorize shipment of grain 
between United States ports in vessels of 
Canadian registry. (3) No publication other 
than contributions to weekly newsletter pub- 
lished by employer. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500. 

E. (8) $6; (9) $6; (11) $6. 

A. Gordon D. McKinney,' actuary, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
11 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
RB. Y. 

B. The National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 11 West Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y.; trade association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) National service life insur- 
ance. (3) (a) Life Association News. (b) 
55,000. (c) Monthly. (d) Hamilton Print. 
ing Co., Albany, N. Y. 

D. (5) $262.44; (7) $262.44; 
(9) $1,029.64; (13) No. 

E. (4) $19.13; (6) $20.89; (7) $376.64; (9) 
$416.66; (10) $482.68; (11) $899.34; (15) 
$416.66. 


(8) $767.20; 


A. Joseph V. McLaughlin, general auditor, 

923 Chestnut Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. As general auditor of the Railway Ex- 

press Agency, am devoting part of my time 

to legislation concerning parcel post. Regu- 





3 Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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lar salary as general auditor for full quarter, 
$3,000. On this assignment, intermittently, 
$1,000. No expenditures except personal for 
hotel, pullman, meals, taxicabs, and occa- 
sional dinner for a friend. For this quarter, 
$440.21, for which I am reimbursed. 

D. (5) $1,000; (6) $1,000. 

E. (7) $440.21; (9) $440.21. 

A. Robert E. McLaughlin,’ 400 DeSales Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Storekeeper- 
Gaugers, 400 DeSales Building, Washington, 
D. C. Business: Organization of Federal 
employees. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting Federal classified employees and that 
in particular which would affect the position 
of storekeeper-gaugers of the ATU, Internal 
Revenue. (3) None. 

D. (5) $350; (7) $350; (8) 
$1,400; (13) No. 

E. None. 


$1,050; (9) 





A. Robert E. McLaughlin, DeSales Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; legal counsel to 
National Association of Storekeeper- 
Gaugers. 

B. National Association of Storekeeper- 
Gaugers, care of Robert E. McLaughlin, 
DeSales Building, Washington, D. C.; organ- 
ization of Federal employees. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting Federal classified employees and par- 
ticularly that affecting storekeeper-gaugers 


of the Alcohol Tax Unit. (3) None. 
D. (5) $350; (6) $350; (8) $350; (13) No. 
E. (8) $4.44; (9) $4.44; (10) $4.44; (11) 
$4.44. 





A. W.H. McMains, 1135 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; trade association 
representative. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1135 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C.; a trade 
association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the domestic distilling industry; 
specifically during the first quarter of 1951, 
H. R. 1613, H. R. 2745 and 51. (3) None. 

D. Only a very minor portion of my time 
is devoted to activities covered under Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. No ex- 
penses have been authorized or incurred for 
the purposes listed under the act. 





A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1152 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C.; 
attorney at law. 

B. See below under C (2) for name and 
address of clients. 

C. (1) Legislative interests for the clients 
listed under C (2) hereof will continue for 
an indefinite period. (2) S. 106, bill to 
amend the District of Columbia optometry 
law; S. 337, bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act and Vocational Education Act of 
1946; S. 1, bill to provide for universal mili- 
tary training service, and H. R. 2811, bill to 
provide for universal military training serv- 
ice; H. R. 146, bill to improve health services; 
H. R. 2707, bill to provide for Federal grants- 
in-aid for health; all bills pertaining to 
health and visual care, on behalf of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and American Optometric 
Associations; on behalf of Ruth Dubonnet, 
27 East Sixty-fifth Street, New York City, bill 
to reacquire American citizenship, S. 46; on 
behalf of Vera Sarah Keenan, Franton Court, 
Greens Farms, Conn., bill to permit residence 
in the United States, S. 1126. (3) None. 

D. (9) $3,747.85; (13) no; (14) $3,650, for 
professional services; $97.85, disbursements, 
American Optometric Association develop- 
ment fund, care of Dr. Samuel L. Brown, 111 
East North Street, Fostoria, Ohio, August 1, 
1950, through January 31, 1951. 





? Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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E. (6) $20.11; (7) $10.10; (9) $30.21; (11) 





$30.21; (15) $30.21. 





A. James E. Mack, manager, Washington of- 
fice, National Confectioners’ Association, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; trade association. 

B. National Confectioners’ Association, 1 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; trade 
association. 

C. The National Confectioners’ Association 
had no legislative interest during the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1951. No money was 
received and none was expended by the regis- 
trant in connection with legislation during 
this period. 

A. Lachlan Macleay, president, Mississippi 
Valley Association, 511 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 511 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo.; midcontinent 
association of industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural interests. 

C. Not over 10 percent of time devoted to 
matters relating to river and harbor main- 
tenance and improvement, the American 
merchant marine, soil conservation, flood 
control, regulation of domestic transporta- 
tion. 

D. (5) $4,500. 

E. (7) $332.62 (see attached *). 





A. W. Bruce Macnamee, National Federation 
of American Shipping, Inc., 1809 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (trade association). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) S. 1224, amend- 
ment of Communications Act of 1934 so as to 
authorize waiver of 6 months’ sea-service re- 
quirement for radio operators on cargo ves- 
sels. House Joint Resolutions 3, 4, 15, and 
Senate Joint Resolution 127, Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway. H.R. 1270 and H. R. 1724, 
Renegotiation Act of 1951. H. R. 3017 and 
S. 872, India Emergency Assistance Act, 1951. 
(3) None. 

D. (59 $1,050; (6) none (allocable to legis- 
lative interests); (7) $1,050; (9) $1,050; (13) 
yes (employer). 

E. (7) $25.52; (9) $25.52; (11) $25.52; (15) 
$25.52. 

A. James B. Madaris, 220 South Alfred Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. Brotherhood 
America. 


Railway Carmen of 





A. Harry J. Maginnis, room 1018, Ring 
Building, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. The purpose of the 
association is to foster more efficient use 
of third-class mail by those enterprises 
employing the use of it. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, room 


1018, Ring Building, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
Cc. (1) Continuing interest. (2) Postal 


legislation; rate increase bills. (3) At ap- 
propriate times bulletins are issued to mem- 
bers, reporting on the status of the afore- 
mentioned legislation. 

D. (5) $2,728.51; (6) 
$2,728.51. 

E. (6) $120.34; (7) 
(11) $241.68. 


$2,728.51; (8) 


$120.34; (9) $241.68; 





A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
Route 2, Falls Church, Va.; public rela- 
tions and legislative representative 

B. National Business Publication 

1001 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 

D. C.; trade association for controlled busi- 

ness publications. 
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C. All legislation affecting controlled busi- 


ness publications. Interest 
indefinitely. 

D. (5) $600; (7) $600; (9) $600. 

E. (6) $17.35; (7) $154.15; (9) $171.40; 
(12) no; (13) no; (14) no, Am an inde- 
pendent contractor. 


to continue 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook Road, 
Route 2, Falls Church, Va.; public rela- 
tions and legislative representative. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion for bituminous coal industry. 

C. All legislation affecting the Bituminous 
Coal Industry. Interest to continue indefi- 
nitely. 

D. (5) $2,600; (7) $2,600; (9) $2,600. 

E. (6) $17.35; (7) $154.15; (9) $171.40. 

A. Mrs. Margie Sornson Malmberg, Hotel Con- 
gressional, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Interested throughout the session, 
(2) Interested in legislation affecting libra- 
ries and librarians; H. R. 2988 and S. 349, 
their implications for libraries in impacted 
areas; S. 1406 and H. R. 2982, postal-rate 
increase as it affects libraries. (3) Interested 
in proposed library legislation not yet intro- 
duced. (4) ALA Washington news letter, 
three issues of 500 copies. (5) Reports to 
Federal relations committee. 

D.? 

E. (2) $1,475; (4) $69.04; (5) $18.98; (7) 
$364.88; (9) $1,927.90; (11) $1,927.90. 

A. Olga Margolin (Mrs.), 1637 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; women's 
civic organization. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
1 West Forty-seventh Street, New York City, 
mn. F. 

C. (1) Not employed for any particular 
period. (2) Not employed specifically to 
support or oppose any legislation, but for 
the purpose of securing information to be 
transmitted to headquarters for the prepa- 
ration of educational and otherg material. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $1,305; (7) $1,305; (9) $1,305. 

E. (8) $85.89; (9) $85.89; (11) $85.89; (15) 
$85.89. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 1435 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; legislative representative. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
labor organization. 

C. Any and all legislation construed to be 
directly or indirectly beneficial or detrimental 
to the United Mine Workers of America and 
its members. (1) Indefinitely. (2) H. R. 
1316, H. R. 3022, H. R. 1612, H. R. 257, H. R. 
2658, H. R. 1019, H. R. 3282, House Joint Reso- 
lution 102, House Joint Resolution 7, House 
Joint Resolution 4; S. 1, S. 1040, S. 397, S. 990, 
S. 984. (3) None. 

D. (5) $3,206.69; (7) $3,206.66; (9) $3,206.66; 
(13) No. 

E. None. 





A. Raymond E. Marks, 43 Sierra Street, Reno, 
Nev.; chairman, Nevada Railroad Asso- 
ciation 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 43 Sierra 
Street, Reno, Nev.; Southern Pacific Co., 43 
Sierra Street, Reno, Nev. 

C. No activities during first quarter. 

D. None, 

E. None. 

A. Donald J. Marran, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. ¥.; employee of law firm and 
engaged in general practice of tax law. 
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B. Chadbourne, Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & 
Brophy, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; en- 
gaged in the general practice of law and gen- 
eral counsel of the American Tobacco Co., 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected to 
continue until tax legislation is passed ex- 
tending the 85-percent dividends-received 
credit to dividends received from resident 
foreign corporations to the extent that such 
resident foreign corporations derive income 
from United States sources. (2) See (1) 
above. The proposed legislation was con- 
tained in section 120 of H. R. 6712 which 
was passed by the House of Representatives, 
second session, Eightieth Congress. (3) No 
publications issued or caused to be issued. 

E. None. 

A. Donald J. Marran, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; employee of law firm and engaged 
in general practice of tax law. 

B. Chadbourne, Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & 
Brophy, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; en- 
gaged in the general practice of law and 
receive an annual retainer from Chile Ex- 
ploration Co. for professional services. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected to 
continue until tax legislation is passed 
amending section 116 (a) and section 1621 
of the Internal Revenue Code, pertaining to 
United States citizens earning income from 
sources outside the United States and with- 
holding required on such income. (2) See 
(1) above. (3) No publications issued or 
caused to be issued. 

D. Affiant, as employee of Chadbourne, 
Parke, Whiteside, Wolff & Brophy, is paid a 
regular monthly salary for services rendered 
to the law firm, which services include such 
services as may be required from time to time 
on behalf of the interest of Chile Exploration 
Co. in connection with the proposed legisla- 
tive interests described in paragraph (C) of 
this report. 

E. None. 


——_ 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1302 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; general man- 
ager of trade association. 

B. The National Association of Independent 
Tire Dealers, Inc., 1302 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade association of 
independent tire dealers. 

C. (See attached page 3 for answers to 
items 1-3) 2 

D. (5) $240 (see explanation No. 2);? (6) 
$240; (8) $240; (12) $16.50 (see explanation 
No. 3); ? (13) no. 

E. (7) $16.50 (see explanation No. 3);? 
(9) $16.50; (11) $16.59. 


A. R. B. Marston, director, legislative-Federal 
relations division of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Legislative-Federal relations division 
of the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (3) Bills pending in the 
Eighty-second Congress relating to public 
education. (3) As head of the legislative- 
Federal relations division, I approve issu- 
ance of published materials for the first cal- 
endar quarter as noted under C (3) in the 
report of the legislative-Federal relations di- 
vision of the National Education Association 
of the United States, filed March 31, 1951. 

D. (5) $1,826.02 (full salary or calendar 
quarter, $2,282.52; estimated for legislative 
service, 80 percent, or $1,826.02); (6) 
$1,826.02; (8) $1,826.02. 

E. (7) $45.08; (9) $45.08; (11) $45.08. 
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A. Robert F. Martin, executive secretary, 
Vitrified China Association, Inc., 312 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Vitrified China Association Inc., 312 
Shoreham Building, Washington D. C. (trade 
association). 

C. Appeared at House Ways and Means and 
Senate Finance Committee hearings on H. R. 
1612. 

A. Mrs. Etsu. M. Masaoka, 300 Fifth 
Street NE., Washington, D. C. Nature 
of business: Promoting welfare of per- 
sons of Japanese ancestry in the 
United States (legislation js a part of 
this activity). 

B. Japanese American Citizens League 
Anti-Discrimination Committee, 406 Beason 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Nature of 
business: Same as above. 

C. (1) Eighty-second Congress. (2) To 
promote the welfare of persons of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States (legislation is 
a part of this activity); (a) to provide the 
privilege of becoming a naturalized citizen 
of the United States to all immigrants hav- 
ing a legal right to permanent residence, 
H. R. 403; (b) to advance in grade, time in 
grade, and rate of compensation of certain 
postal employees of Japanese ancestry who 
were evacuated from military areas during 
World War II, H. R. 1372; (c) to provide 
for the expeditious naturalization of former 
citizens of the United States who have lost 
United States citizenship through voting in 
@ political election or in a plebiscite held 
in occupied Japan, H. R. 2865; (d) to amend 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, as 
amended, S. 865; (e) to revise the laws re- 
lating to immigration, naturalization, and 
nationality, S. 716, H. R. 2379, H. R. 2816. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $300; (6) $300; (8) $300; rest of the 
information requested in section D will be 
sent in by our national headquarters, 406 
Beason Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

E. The information requested in section E 
will be sent in by our national headquarters, 
406 Beason Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
A. Mike M. Masaoka, 300 Fifth Street NE., 

Washington, D. C. Nature of business: 
Promoting welfare of persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry in the United States (leg- 
islation is a part of this activity). 

B. Japanese American Citizens League 
Anti-Discrimination Committee, 406 Beason 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Nature of 
business: Same as above. 

C. (1) Eighty-second Congress. (2) To 
promote the welfare of persons of Japanese 
ancestry in the United States (legislation is 
a@ part of this activity); (a) to provide the 
privilege of becoming a naturalized citizen 
of the United States to all immigrants hav- 
ing a legal right to permanent residence, 
H. R. 403; (b) to advance in grade, time in 
grade, and rate of compensation certain 
postal employees of Japanese ancestry who 
were evacuated from military areas during 
World War II, H. R. 1372; (c) to provide 
for the expeditious naturalization of former 
citizens of the United States who have lost 
United States citizenship through voting in 
a political election or in a plebiscite held in 
occupied Japan, H. R. 2865; (d) to amend 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, 
as amended, S. 865; (e) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, and 
nationality, S. 716, H. R. 2379, H. R. 2816. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $600; (6) $600; (8) $600; rest of 
the information requested in section D will 
be sent in by our national headquarters, 406 
Beason Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

E. The information requested in section E 
will be sent in by our national headquarters, 
406 Beason Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


1951 


A. Will Maslow, 15 East Eighty-fourth Street, 
New York, general counsel, American 
Jewish Congress. 

B. American Jewish Congress, Inc., 15 East 
Eighty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y.; re- 
ligious, charitable, educational corporation. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) To oppose anti- 
Semitism and racism in all its forms and to 
defend civil rights incident thereto. (a) 
Omnibus immigration bills; (b) S. 716 (Mc- 
Carran); H. R. 2379 (Walter), Genocide Con- 
vention. (3) None. 

D. (5) $112.50; (7) $112.50; (9) 
(13) No. 

E. (7) $60; (9) $60; (11) $60. 


A. Walter J. Mason, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; member, 
national legislative committee, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
feceration of trades and labor unions. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All bills affecting 
the welfare of the country generally, and 
specifically bills affecting workers. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,340; (6) $2,340; (8) $2,340; (12) 
$256. 

E. (2) $2,340; (6) $20.48; (8) $235.52; (9) 
$2,596; (11) $2,596. 

A. P. H. Mathews, assistant to vice president, 
Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interest is continuing. 
(2) Generally to support legislation which 
the railroads believe to be in their interest 
and in the interest of a sound national trans- 
portation policy and to oppose legislation 
which they believe to be contrary to such 
interest. Bills opposed were: 8S. 3295, 
amendment to the Railway Labor Act (81st 
Cong.); H. R. 269, 1998, amendment to Inter- 
state Commerce Act; H. R. 270, 1850, to amend 
section 1404 of title 28 of United States Code; 
Senate Joint Resolution 27, House Joint 
Resolution 2 et al., to authorize the St. 
Lawrence seaway; 8S. 1139, reorganization of 
certain executive departments; H. R. 26, 39, 
to provide marketing facilities for agricul- 
tural products; those bills supported were 
H. R. 2416, 3411, to amend section 22 (b) 
(9) and (10) of the Internal Revenue Code; 
H. R. 3272, Post Office-Treasury appropria- 
tion bill, amendment. 

D. (5) $3,999.99; (6) $3,999.99; (8) $3,999.99; 
(12) $571.74, for fourth quarter 1950. 

E. (7) $162.84; (9) $162.84; (11) $162.84; 
(15) of the amount shown in E (7) of 
$162.84, $21.42 was paid to the Hotel Mar- 
tinique, Washington, D. C., for room; $32.69 
was paid to Harvey’s Restaurant, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for meals, and $11.79 was paid to 
Pennsylvania Railroad dining car for meals. 


A. Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D. (assistant direc- 
tor, Washington office), 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., administrative. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Mll., scien- 
tific medicine. 

C. (1; Indefinite. (2) All bills (House and 
Senate) relating to health and medicine. 
(3) (a) Informational bulletins (Bulletin 
and Capitol Clinic); (b) 7,500 copies each; 
(c) weekly; (ad) Washington office, AMA; also 
(3) (a) weekly letter published in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association; (b) 
approximately 180,000 copies; (c) weekly; (d) 
American Medical Association, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (5) $2,717.95; (6) $2,717.95; (8) $2,717.95 
(12) $35.20; (13) no. 

E. (8) $51.30; (9) $51.30, 


$112.50; 
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A. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, a corporation promoting and 
disseminating medical and_ surgical 
knowledge; 1718 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Society's interest is continuous in 
legislation affecting the public health. (2) 
Interested in legislation pertaining to the 
practice of medicine and all related services 
and that affecting the public health, includ- 
ing extension of social security into the field 
of the practice of medicine. (3) (a) Med- 
ical Annals of the District of Columbia; (b) 
2,000 per month; (c) monthly, second or 
third week of each month; (d) the Waverly 
Press. 

D. (1) $21,195, for AMA; (7) $21,195; (9) 
$21,195; (11) none; (13) no. 

E. (8) $21,195, above dues paid to AMA; 
(9) $21,195, (11) $21,195; (13) none. 

A. E. A. Meeks, secretary-representative, Na- 
tional League of District Postmasters, 
1110 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National League of District Postmasters, 
1110 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; serv- 
ice organization for postmasters. 

C. (1) Permanently. (2) Any legislation 
which affects the interests of postmasters. 
(3) The Postmasters’ Advocate, monthly 
magazine. (b) 20.000 and up. (c) 15th of 
(dad) Fleet-McGinley, Inc., Bal- 


each month. 
timore, Md. 

D. (5) $1,500; (7) $1,500; (9) $1,500; (13) 
no. 
E. None. 


A. James Messer, Jr., 404 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla., attorney at 
law, also counsel and executive secretary, 
Florida Railroad Association. 

B. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Midy- 
ette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla., an 
association composed of Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co., Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Southern 
Railway System, anc Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Co. 

C. (1) Indefinite. My legislative work be- 
fore the Congress is only intermittent and 
infrequent. (2) Proposed legislation of in- 
terest to members of Florida Railroad Asso- 
ciation set forth under B. (a) At the present 
time I have no interest in any specific legis- 
lation. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,200; (7) $1,200; (9) $1,200; (13) 
no. 


A. Ross A. Messer,’ legislative representative, 
National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Em- 
ployees, post office box 1611, Washington, 
D. C., room 512 Victor Building, 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
post office box 1611, Washington, D. C. (room 
§12 Victor Building, 724 Ninth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.), representing the main- 
tenance employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment and General Services Administration 
before Congress and the respective depart- 
ments. 

Cc. (1) My present term expires on August 
25, 1952 (elected for a 2-year period). (?) 
All beneficial legislation affecting post office 
custodial employees and custodial employees 
of the General Services Administration. (3) 
(a) The Post Office and General Services 
Maintenance News, a booklet of 8, 12, or 16 
pages, issued monthly carrying write-ups on 
legislation or other items of interest to the 
membership, as well as write-ups from our 
locals throughout the country; (b) 9,000 per 
month; (c) 5th to 10th of each month; (d) 
the Progressive Printing Co., H Street NE., 


*Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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Washington, D.C. This office also mails out 

each month that Congress is in session ap- 

proximately 4,000 special news bulletins, 1 

page, legal size, mimeographed in this office, 

to keep the membership informed as to leg- 
islative activities or other matters of interest 
to the membership. 

D. (5) $165; (7) 
$1,6€5; (13) no. 

E. (2) 230; (5) $36.65; (6) $4.15; (7) $7.60; 
(9) #78.40; (10) $4,578.79: (11) $4,657.19; | 
$78.40; (15) $73.40; (16) #3665, December 
14, 1950, New Victor Corp., 724 Ninth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., office rent; 830, 
December 8, 1950, Mildred Richardson, 2805 
Pifth Street, SE., Washington, D. C., secreta- 
rial assistance; total, $66.65. 

A. Baird H. Markham, 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York, N. Y.; executive of national 
trade association. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y., national 
trade association. 

C. Indefinitely. (2) Legislation affecting 
the petroleum industry. (3) None. 

D. (See attached explanatory statement) ;? 
(2) $412.02 (for reimbursed expenses); (5) 
$250 (allocated); (7) $652.02; (9) $662.02 

E. (See attached explanatory statement) ;? 
(6) $68.25; (7) $314.27; (8) $29.50; (9) 
$412.02; (15) $412.02. 


$165; (8) $1,500; (9) 


A. Michigan Associated Businessmen, 
1516 Olds Tower, Lansing, Mich. 

B None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. Until objective herein- 
after set forth is accomplished. (2) Legisla- 
ticn designed to have all business corpora- 
ions taxed in the same manner and on the 
same basis, such as the Mason bill (H. R 
6064). (3) No publications issued or caused 
to be issued. 

D. (2) $385; (7) $385; (9) $385; (13) no. 

E. (1) $1,000; (2) $175; (4) $7.25; (5) 
$5.43; (6) $16.84; (7) $47.28; (9) $1,251.80; (16) 
$89.41, January 31, 1951, Donald Teel, secre- 
tary-treasurer, MAB, Inc. Reimbursement: 
Expenses for January 1951, stenographic 
Services, $58; stationery and postage, $6.: 
long-distance telephone and telegraph, 
travel expenses, $17.38; total, $89.41. 
January 9, 1951, Wellman Advertising Co., 
407 North Washington Avenue, Lansing, 
Mich., program of spot announcements. 
$101.08, February 28, 1951, Donald Teel, sec- 
retary-treasurer, MAB, Inc. Reimbursement: 
Expenses for February 1951, stenographic 
services, $61; stationery and postage, $3.47; 
long-distance telephone and telegraph, $6.71; 
travel expenses, $29.90; total, $101.08. $51.31. 
March 31, 1951, Donald Teel, secretary-treas- 
urer, MAB, Inc. Reimbursement: Expenses 
for March 1951, stenographic services, $56; 
stationery and postage, $2.93; long-distance 
telephone and telegraph, $2.38; total, $61.31 
$1,251.80, total for first quarter, 1951. See 
items 1 through 11 E for distribution of fore- 
going expenditures. 


Inc., 


A. P. Harvey Middleton, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; president, Railw 
Business Association, a national organ- 
ization of manufacturers and other con- 
cerns engaged in furnishing the rail- 
ways with material, equipment, -and 
supplies. 

B. No money was received or expended by 
me for legislative activities in the quarter 

ended March 31, 1951. 


A. Clarence R. Miles, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C, 


1615 H Street NW., 
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C. (1) Indefinite. (2) S. 1, Revision of 
Selective Service Act (House and Senate) 
(for); H. R. 1272, Defense Housing (House 
and Senate) (against); H. R. 1612, Trade 
Agreements Act (House and Senate) (for); 
(3) None, 





H. R. 1724, renegotiation (for). 

D. (5) $1,212; (6) $1,312; (8) $1,312. 

E. (6) $4.19; (7) $76.13; (9) $80.32; (11) 
@£0.32. 


A. Harold M. Miles, 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.; special representative, 
Southern Pacific Co. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Measures affect- 
ing steam railroads. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion of milk dealers. 

B. None 

C. (1) Such legislative interests as the 
foundation has are expected to continue in. 
definitely. (2) The foundation has a gen- 
eral legislative interest in statutes or bills 
which affect the interests of milk dealers. 
It has no specific legislative interest at pres- 
ent. (3) The foundation issues no publica- 
tions solely in connection with legislative 
interests. It issues a biweekly mimeo- 
graphed news letter averaging about 4 to 5 
pages per issue as a part of its regular mem- 
bership service. The news letter discusses 
subjects of all kinds of interests to members, 
and on extremely rare occasions mentions 
an act or bill of Congress of particular con- 
cern to milk dealers with the suggestion 
that members take a position on the matter 
with their legislative representaitves. Ap- 
proximately 1,500 copies of each issue are 
mimeographed by J. A. Want Organization, 
Inc., 122 Fifth Avenue, New York City. No 
articles making such a suggestion were in- 
cluded in the issues for the first quarter of 
1951. 

D. (1) $1,500 (see explanation No. 1);? 
(6) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (13) no (see explana. 
tion No. 2).? 

E. (3) $1,500 (see explanation No. 3);3 
(9) $1,500; (11) $1,500. 

A. Charles C. Miller, public-relations direc- 
tor, the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., Suite 210, Marsh Building, 
1832 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Through this session of Congress. 
(2) Excise taxes on rubber products; H. R. 
2823; any legislation relating to ITO 
and/or customs simplification; any hearings 
with reference to administration of the Rub- 
ber Act of 1950 and the rubber program. 
(3) National Defense Bulletin series of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association. Service 
sending out as attachments Government 
control orders and interpretations, mailed at 
irregular intervals to about 1,050 in rubber 
industry. 

D. (5) $300; (6) $156.03; (7) $456.03; (9) 
$456.03; (13) employer; (14) $456.03, Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (1) $50.56; (4) $35.30; (5) and (6) 
70.17; (9) $156.03; (11) $156.03; (15) all. 


A. Miller & Chevalier,’ 920 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; a partnership com- 
posed of Robert N. Miller, Stuart Cheva- 
lier, Joseph D. Peeler, Frederick O. 
Graves, John C. Ristine, Donald V. Hun- 
ter, David W. Richmond, Charles T. Akre, 
and Numa L. Smith, Jr. 
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B. Pacific Lighting Co. and subsidiaries, 
433 California Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 
public utility. - 

C. (1) Legislative interests have termi- 
nated with enactment of Excess Profits Tax 
Act of 1950. (2) The employer was in- 
terested in the bill (H. R. 9827) which became 
the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950 (Public 
Law 909). (3) No nublications were issued. 

D. (5) $7,500; (6) $223.90; (7) $7,720.90; 
(9) $7,723.90. 

E. (6) $223.90; ? (9) $223.90; (11) $223.90; 
(15) $223.90. 





A. Miller & Chevalier, 920 Southern Building, 
Washing ton, D. C.; a partnership com- 
posed of Robert N. Miller, Stuart Cheva- 
lier, Joseph D. Peeler, Frederick O. 
Graves, John C. Ristine, Donald V. Hun- 
ter, David W. Richmond, Charles T. Akre, 
and Numa L. Smith, Jr. 

B. Pacific Lighting Co. and subsidiaries, 
433 California Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 
public utility. 

C. (1) Legislative interests have termi- 
nated with enactment of Excess Profits Tax 
Act of 1950. (2) The employer was interested 
in the bill (H. R. 9827) which became the 
Excess Prefits Tax Act of 1950 (Public Law 
909). (3) No publications were issued. 

D. (5) $25,000; (6) $182.81; (7) $25,182.81; 
(9) $25,182.81; (13) no. 

E. (6) $182.81; 2 (9) $182.81; (11) $182.81; 
(15) $182.81. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.; public relations. 

B. Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 
Washington representative assists members 
in their relations with Federal agencies, re- 
ports on economic and political trends, and 
promotes Dallas growth by industrial con- 
tacts. Legislative interests are minor and 
incidenta'. 

C. (1) At will of employer. (2) General 
legislation affecting Dallas and Texas, such 
as appropriations and revenue bills. (3) 
Monthly article in Dallas magazine, regular 
publication of Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 
Receipts and expenditures listed herewith 
include all salary and business expenses, only 
a small portion of which would come within 
the purview of the act. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (12) 
$750; (13) by employer only. 

E. (2) $59; (5) $29.60; (6) $24.59; (7) 
$572.45; (8) $73.36; (9) $750; (11) $750; (15) 
none for specific legislative purposes. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.; public relations. 

B. William J. Goodwin, Roslyn, N. Y. 

C. (1) No definite term of employment. 
(2) Affant has represented employer on de- 
partmental matters only, and has no legis- 
lative interests of any kind. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. None. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.; public relations. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Lou- 
isiana and Texas, Second National Bank 
Building, Houston; a nonprofit, nonpolitical 
association of public-spirited citizens who 
for 45 years have fostered development of 
the Louisiana and Texas coast through water 
transportation. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) For adequate river 
and harbor authorizations and appropria- 
tions. (3) None. Receipts and expendi- 
tures listed herewith include all salary and 
business expenses, only a small portion of 
which would come within the purview of the 
act. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (12) 
$367.31; (13) by employer only. 
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E. (5) $11.99; (6) $23.75; (7) $245.11; (8) 
$86.46; (9) $367.31; (11) $367.31; (15) none 
for specific legislative purposes, 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C.; public relations. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) At will of employer. (2) For re- 
tention of existing depletion allowances in 
tax laws. (3) None. Receipts and expendi- 
tures listed herewith include all salary and 
business expenses, only a small portion of 
which would come within the purview of 
the act. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (12) 
$1,170.57; (13) by employer only. 

E. (5) $725; (6) $133.46; (7) 8234.55; (8) 
$77.56; (9) $1,170.57; (11) $1,170.57; (15) 
none for specific legislative purposes, 

A. Miller, Gorham, Wescott & Adams, and 
William Simon, a partner thereof, room 
3500, 1 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 


Ill. 
B. Council for Clarification of Pricing 
Practices. 
C. (1) Indefinite. (2) S. 719 and H. R. 
2820. (3) None. 
D. (13) No. 


E. (6) $32.76; (7) $174.94; (9) $207.70; (11) 
$207.70; (15) none. 

A. Justin Miller, 1771 N Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; president. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C,; 
national trade association. (See attached 
statement.)? 

C. General statement: Registrant is inter. 
ested in any legislation—local, State, Fed- 
eral, or international—which affects the 
broadcasting industry. (1) Legislative in- 
terests will continue for an indefinite pe- 
riod. (2) General legislative interests: Those 
relating directly or indirectly to the radio 
and television industry, during the first quar- 
ter of 1951 particularly in: (S. 537) Electro- 
magnetic Radiation Control Act; (S. 658) 
McFarland bill; excise tax on radio and tele- 
vision receivers. (3) None. 

A. Millers’ National Federation, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill.; national 
trade association of the wheat-flour mill- 
ing industry of the United States. 

B. None. 

C. See individual report of Herman Fakler 
of Millers’ National Federation, 847 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (See attached sheet.) ? 

E. None. 

A. Charles J. Milton,’ 1 Exchange Place, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

B. The Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer. 
ica, Newark, N. J. 

C. (1) No definite period. (2) General leg- 
islative matters to do with insurance com- 
panies. (3) No publications. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Charles J. Milton, 1 Exchange Place, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

B. The Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Newark, N. J. 

C. (1) No definite period. (2) General leg- 
islative matters to do with insurance com- 
penies. (3) No publications. 

D. (5) $5,402.01; (7) $5,402.01; (9) $5,402.01. 


A. Minnesota Associated Businessmen,’ 520 
Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn.; dis- 
cemination of information on matters of 
current interest to businessmen. 
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B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) Federal and State income 
taxation and governmental expenditures. (3) 
None. 

D. (1) $2,545; (7) $2,545; 
(13) yes; (14) $1,000. 

E. (1) $120.73; (3) 
(5) $195.79; (6) 


(8) $4,438.50; 


$432.50; (4) 

$205.11; (7) $184.05; (8) 

$45; (9) $1,332.27; (10) $6,383.70; (11) 

$7,715.97; (16) $181.48, October 6, Western 

Union, St. Paul, telegrams; $140.83, October 

6, December 5, December 22, St. Paul Letter 

Co., St. Paul, printing, postage, letter serv- 

ice; $195.79, October 6, November 8, Decem- 

ber 1, Norman E. Biorn, St. Paul, stenogra- 
phic services, postage, telegrams, phone tolls, 
supplies, meals; $21.93, October 20, Novem- 
ber 16, December 12, DeRosier, Inc., St. Paul 
clipping service; $440.76, October 26, Na- 
tional Associated Businessmen, Washington, 

D. C., contribution and postage; $51.15, No- 

vember 9, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 

meals; $68.63, November 16, December 20, 

Bachman-Anderson, Inc., St. Paul, telegrams 

and bond; $108.80, November 16, December 

5, Edward J. Bachman, St. Paul, travel; $24.10, 

November 25, Paul J. Scheunemann, St. Paul, 

meals; $98.80, December 12, Station KAAA, 

Red Wing, advertising. 

A. Minnesota Associated Businessmen, 520 
Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn.; dis- 
semination of information on matters 
of current interest to businessmen. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) Federal and State income 
taxation and governmental expenditures. 
(3) None. 

D. (1) $1,167.50; (7) 
167.50; (13) no. 

E. (1) $2,633.59; 
(5) $228.52; (6) 
$45.92; 


$149.09; 


$1,167.50; (9) $1,- 

(3) $696.01; (4) 

290.46; (7) $355.43; (8) 

(9) $4,339.45; (11) $4,339.45; (16)? 

A. Mississippi Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
301-303 Millsaps Building, post-office box 
1329, Jackson, Miss. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Until objectives are reached. (2) 
Legislation relating to Government economy, 
Government regulation of business, labor, 
and taxation, such as Mason bill, H. R. 240, 
amendment to Senator Williams’ S. 892, Con. 
gressman Davis, Tennessee, H. R. 1177. (3) 
No publications published. Distributed the 
following: 2,000 NTEA Bulletin No. 101 and 
2,000 tax 4F cards. These publications re- 
ceived as gifts. 

D. (1) $710; (3) $15; (6) $725; (8) $725; 
(13) No. 

E. (1) $214.60; (2) $275.39; (4) $25.09; (5) 
$120; (6) $74.68; (8) $101.34; (9) $811.10; 
(11) $811.10; (15) (January 1, 1951, through 
March 31, 1951) $12.75, January 2, 1951, col- 
lector of internal revenue, Jackson, social- 
security taxes; $120, January 2, February 1, 
March 1, James M. Walker, Jackson, office 
rent; $246.25, January 15, February 1, Febru- 
ary 15, March 1, March 15, Mrs. Marie F. 
Walker, Jackson, salary for 3 months, at 
$49.25; $23.23, February 6, Southern Bell Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co., Jackson, phone and 
telegrams, $25.41; February 27, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Jackson, phone 
and telegrams; $25.09, March 9, A. C. Griffin, 
postmaster, Jackson, 1 roll 3-cent, 2 rolls 1- 
cent precanceled; $39.60, February 17, WSLI, 
Jackson, spot announcements; $50, February 
17, WSLI, Jackson, spot announcements; 
$100, March 14, Jackson Daily News, Jack- 
son, ads; $25, March 14, Jackson Daily News, 
Jackson, ads; $26.04, March 22, Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Jackson, phone 
and telegrams; $50, March 22, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Jackson, typewriter; $35.59, March 22, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Jackson, typewriter; 
$19.39, March $1, Alice Ann Moore, Jackson, 
extra work; total, $798.35. 


$289.52; 
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A. Missouri-Kansas Businessmen’s Associa- 
tion, Inc.2 1210 Waltower Building, 
Kansas City, Mo.; a league or association 
of businessmen residing in western Mis- 
souri and eastern Kansas who are inter- 
ested in the future of private, independ- 
ent business. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Period of activity of the association 
is indefinite. Association will continue its 
interests until present adverse conditions re- 
lating to independent business are improved. 
(2) Association ts interested in legislation re- 
lating to taxation of independent business, 
labor legislation, and encroachment of Gov- 
ernment into private industry. (3) Series 
of l-minute radio announcements urging 
support of an equitable Federal income-tax 
law. Announcements appeared on following 
stations on dates indicated: KDRO, Sedalia, 
Mo., November 13 through December 14, 1950 
(32); KFEQ, St. Joseph, Mo., November 13 
and 14, 1950 (2); KTTS, Springfield, Mo., 
November 20 through December 3, 1950 (16); 
KMMO, Marshall, Mo., November 13 through 
December 14, 1950 (32); WMBH, Joplin, Mo., 
commencing December 1, 1950 (16); KFSB, 
Joplin, Mo., commencing December 1, 1950 
(16); KCKN, Kansas City, Mo., December 11 
through December 17, 1950 (10). 

D. (2) $1,122.50; (7) $1,122.50; (8) 
165.36; (9) $2,287.86; (13) No. 

E. (1) $234.47; (4) $83.59; (5) $58.58; (6) 
$18.76; (7) 8372.41; (9) $767.81; (10) $2,- 
038.52; (11) $2,806.33; (15) none; (16) $60.12, 
December 5-8, 1950, postmaster, Mansas City, 
Mo., postage used on mailings; $11.75, Octo- 
ber 10, November 6, December 5, 1950, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., long-distance phone _ calls; 
$372.41, October 10-13, October 17, November 
8-16, December 11, 1950, Sidney B. Cutright, 
Jr., Kansas City, Mo., travel, food, and lodg- 
ing expense, advertising campaign; $23.47, 
December 5, 1950, Accurate Steno & Litho 
Service, Waltower Building, Kansas City, Mo., 
typing and mailing letters and bulletins; 
$51.08, December 5, 1950, Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., auditors, Kansas City, Mo., 
annual audit of association’s books and 
records; $234.47, December 7-29, 1950, Val- 
entine-Radford, advertising, Kansas City, 
Mo., advertising services, spot radio an- 
nouncements; total, $753.30. 


$1,- 


A. Albert F. Versen, reporting as secretary 
of the Missouri Valley Chapter Associa- 


tion of Refrigerated Warehouses,’ 508 
Security Building, St. Louis, Mo.; volun- 
tary nonprofit association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Don’t know. Depends upon type 

of legislation. (2) None. (3) None. 
D. (8) $43.20; (9) $43.20. 
E. (10) $43.20; (11) $43.20. 


A. F. E. Mollin, executive secretary, 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion (name changed in January 1951 from 
American National Live Stock Association), 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

C. Proposed legislation supported or op- 
posed: Price controls, rationing, selective- 
service draft, public-lands legislation, income 
tax, sanitary regulations. 

D2 (5) $4,300; (7) $4,300; (9) $4,300. 

E.2 (6) 671.49; (7) $652.33; (8) $101; (9) 
$824.82; (11) $624.82. 


515 


A. Donald E. Montgomery,’ 1129 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; direc- 
tor of Washington office, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft, 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-CIO). 

B. International Union, United Automoe 
bile, Aircraft, Agricultural Implement Work. 
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ers of America (UAW-CIO), 411 West Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Cc. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support 
islation favorable to the national 
security, democracy, prosperity, 
welfare; oppose legislation detrimental to 
these objectives. (3) Have not individually 
issued or caused to be issued any publication 
as above described. Any such publications 
issued by the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO), are 
listed on its report 

D. (5) $3,172.50; (7) 
917.05; (9) $10,089.55; (13) No. 

E. (6) $9.65; (9) $9.65; (10) $160.10; (11) 
$169.75; (15) $9.65. 


all leg- 
peace, 
and general 


$3.172.50; (8) $6,- 


A. William W. Mooney, 406 Bernice Building, 
Tacoma, Wash.; field representative for 
the Townsend Plan, Inc., in States of 
Washington and Idaho. 

B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cc. (1) Until Congress takes action in the 
bill. (2) Townsend plan bill in the Hguse 
and Senate of the United States Congress. 
(3) Send items and articles to the Townsend 
National Weekly, Dr. Francis E. Townsend, 
publisher; George B. Fritz, editor. Printed 
at 6875 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (5) $1,409.62; (7) $1,409.62; (9) 
409.62; (13) no 

E. (3) $30; (7) $243.72; 
$273.72. 


$1,- 


(9) 273.72; (11) 


A. Morgan & Calhoun, a partnership, law- 
yers, 412 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Cc. (1) Terminated. (2) 
taxation. (3) None. 

D. (4) Note: $16,650 received from South- 
ern California Gas Co., a subsidiary of Pa- 
cific Lighting Corp.; $6,650 from Southern 
Counties Gas Co., also a subsidiary of Pa- 
cific Lighting, and $1,700 from Pacific Light- 
ing Corp.; (5) $25,009; (6) $25,000; (8) $25, 
000; (13) no. 

E. None. 


Excess-profits 


A. George W. Morgan, 90 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y.; lawyer and executive. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) The duration of registrant's em- 
ployment is indefinite. (2) The registrant is 
employed as president of the above-named 
employer and is not employed to support 
or oppose any specific legislation. During 
the period for which this report is filed, the 
registrant did, however, support, advocate, 
or oppose proposed legislation to amend sec- 
tion 511 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
and S. 241, the long-range bill. (3) Copy 
of the only issue of any publication in which 
the registrant caused any article or edito- 
rial to be published during the quarter for 
which this report is filed is annexed hereto 
and made a part hereof. 

D2 

E2 


A. Gerald D. Morgan and Leonard J. Cal- 
houn, constituting the firm of Morgan 
& Calhoun, attorneys at law, 412 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Saile Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (1) Terminated for the firm of Morgan 
& Calhoun. (2) Retained as Washington 
counsel for all legal matters affecting NTEA, 
including legal aspects of various legislative 
proposals relating to taxation of coopera- 
tives and other corporations enjoying tax 
exemptions or special privileges. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,500 ($500 of this amount re- 
ceived by the firm of Morgan & Calhoun; 
Filed in th 
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$1,000 received by Leonard J. Calhoun); (6) 

$1,500; (13) no. 

A. Fred W. Morrell, 711 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Washington 
representative. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y.; 
unincorporated, nonprofit trade association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
during employment. (2) Legislative inter- 
ests are those of employer. (3) None. 

D. (5) $225; (6) $225; (8) $225; (12) $50; 
(13) no. 

E. (6) $50; (9) $50; (11) $50. 





A. The Morris Plan Corp. of America, 103 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; bank 
holding company. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Until final determination of S. 
2318 and H. R. 5744 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress or similar legislation. (2) (a) Bank 
holding company bill; (b) S. 2318 and H. R. 
5744. (3) None in first quarter of 1951. 

RB (13) No. 

E. None. 





A. Giles Morrow, executive secretary and 
general counsel, Freight Forwarders 
Institute, 1220 Dupont Circle Building, 


Washington, D. C,; transportation 
trade association. 
B. Freight Forwarders Institute (same 
address). 
C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 


affecting freight forwarders. 
bills during this quarter.) 

D. (5) $3,750; 
(9) $4,067.20. 

E. (5) $27.83; (6) $7.74; (7) $15.86 (this 
represents 5 percent of the total sums ex- 
pended by me based on the estimate that 
not to exceed 5 percent of my activity in- 
volves legislative matters); (9) $51.43; (11) 
$51.43; (15) $51.43. 


A. Harold G. Mosier, Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Washington, D. C., repre- 
sentative of employer. 

B. The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; aircraft manufacturing. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation in 
the aircraft field. (3) None. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000; (13) 
yes, employer; salary. 

E. (6) $118.26; (7) $535.83; (8) $17.50; (9) 
$671.59; (11) $671.59; (15) $671.59; (16) 
$118.26, Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., Washington, D. C., telephone confer- 
ences; $97.25, various Washington and Balti- 
more cab companies, transportation; $408.35, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., enter- 
tainment and meals; total, $623.86. 


(No pending 
(3) None. 
(6) $317.20; (7) $4,067.20; 


A. William J. Mougey, 802 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C.; manager, Washing- 
ton office, General Motors Corp. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich.; manufacturer of 
automotive and other products. 

C. (1) See registration statement. (2) See 
quarterly report sworn to January 10, 1950. 
(3) None. 

A. Mr. Walter J. Munro, 10 Independence 
Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
same address. 

C. No money received or expended in con- 
nection with legislation. 

A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 Thirteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Wash- 
ington representative of National Chiro- 


practic Insurance Co., Inc., Webster City, 
Iowa, 
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B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
Webster City, Iowa (insures chiropractors 
against malpractice suits); activities also 
benefit the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, Inc., but no salary or other compensa- 
tion is paid by that organization for such 
activities. 

C. (1) Permanent. (2) Insurance cover- 
age of employer is restricted to chiropractors. 
Legislative interest of employer is to promote 
the welfare of its policyholders and prevent 
discrimination against the chiropractic pro- 
fession. H. R. 1368. 

D. (5) $300 ($100 per month); (7) $300; 
(9) $300. 

E. (8) $300; (9) $300; (11) $300; (15) $309. 
A. Ray Murphy, general counsel, Association 

of Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 
John Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affecting 
casualty and surety companies. Specific leg- 
islative interests: S. 114, H. R. 1031, and H. R. 
2827 relating to reactivation of War Dam- 
age Corporation. (3) Registrant has issued 
no publications in connection with legisla- 
tive interests. 

D. (See exhibit A attached hereto);? (5) 
$75; (7) $75; (9) $75; (13) no. 

E. None. 

A. F. Weaver Myers,’ 1000 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. Official association of the manufacturers 
of toilet preparations. 

C. Legislative interest involves primarily 
the excise tax on toilet preparations. It is 
indefinite in time dependent upon what ac- 
tion the Congress takes in this respect. No 
publications are involved. Note: The law 
firm of which registrant is a member, Hamel, 
Park & Saunders, 1000 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C., is employed on an annual 
basis as Washington counsel for general rep- 
resentation of The Toilet Goods Association 
under the following fee arrangement: $1,000 
annual retainer plus $150 per man-day for 
each day of work done, plus whatever fur- 
ther reasonable fee may be agreed upon by 
the parties. This compensation covers all 
services wherever rendered and whether on 
legislative matters or other matters. 

D. (5) $3,975; (6) $266.56; (7) $4,241.56; 
(8) $3,911.36; (9) $8,152.92. 

E. (6) $44.02; (7) $222.54; (9) $266.56; (10) 
$136.36; (11) $402.92. 

A. F. Weaver Myers, together with the firm 
of Hamel, Park & Saunders, 1000 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C.; law- 
yers. Gerald D. Morgan, together with 
the firm of Morgan & Calhoun, Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C.; 
lawyers. 

B. Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 
Houston, Tex.; transmission and sale of nat- 
ural gas. 

Cc. (1) Indefinite (this particular employ- 
ment now terminated). Excess profits tax 
legislation—no specific bill pending. (3) No 
publication involved. (4) Reasonable com- 
pensation to be determined with respect to 
the services performed, the difficulties en- 
countered, and the results accomplished, 
such compensation to be payable by means 
of a retainer of $10,000 a month for not more 
than 5 months, and the aggregate amount of 
the compensation to be finally determined 
and settled at the conclusion of the services. 
Out-of-pocket disbursements will be reim- 
bursed. These expenses will consist of tele- 
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phone, telegraph, travel, and other such ex- 

penses. It is not anticipated that they will 

exceed $1,000. 

D. (5) $30,000; (7) $30,000; (9) $30,000. 

E. (6) $86.94; (7) $208; (8) $1; (9) $295.94; 
(11) $295.94. 

A. National Agricultural Limestone Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1424 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; trade association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation 
which directly or indirectly affects the in- 
terests of agricultural limestone producers. 
(3) The only publications utilized are letters 
to members which are issued as the occa- 
sion arises. 


D. (1) $1,051.64; (6) $1,057.64; (8) 
$1,051.64. 

E. (2) $750; (4) @50; (5) $214.14; (7) 
$37.50; (9) $1,051.€4; (11) $1,051.64; (15) 


$750, January 1, February 1, March 1, Robert 

M. Koch, salary representing that portion of 

time covered by Public Law 601 during first 
quarter; $50, January 1, United States Post 

Ojftice, Fourteenth and I Streets NW., post- 

age; $150, January 5, February 15, March 15, 

Leo M. Bernstein, 1415 K Street NW., office 

rent; $35.10, February 1, Addressograph- 

Multigraph, 1206 H Street NW., multigraph 

supplies; $29.04, January 1, Mudge Paper Co., 

1428 Church Street NW., multilith paper; 

$37.50, January 1, Robert M. Koch, reimburse- 
ment for taxis and carfare. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
Leo P. Cullinane and Vernon Scott and 
Loring Schuler; chiefly engaged in the 
dissemination of economic and political 
information which member groups 
translate into action at grass roots when 
and if they desire. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. (2) NAB is gener- 
ally interested in laws affecting businessmen, 
particularly with relation to taxation, labor, 
Government regulation of business, social 
security, and tax privileged corporations in 
business. Specifically H. R. 240, H. R. 1177, 
5S. 892, general revenue bill of 1951, other tax 
legislation. (3) Washington Report (pub- 
lished by National Associated Businessmen) 
temporarily discontinued. 

D. (13) Yes; (14)? 

E. (2) $5,188.88; (4) $69.55; (5) $1,292.16; 
(6) $382.65; (7) $399.92; (8) $418.39; (9) 
$7,751.99; (11) $7,751.55; (15). 





A. National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, Suite 917, 1406 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) (a) To confirm and 
establish title in the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State boundaries. 
(b) S. 940 and similar bills. (3) None. 

D. (2) $7,000; (7) $7,000; (9) $7,000; (13) 
yes; (14) 

E. (2) $5,132.56; (4) $28.50; (5) $775.03; 
(6) $277.37; (7) $733.50; (8) $990.46; (9) 
$7,937.42; (11) $7,937.42; (16)? 


A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Wi- 
nona, Minn. We are a general trade 
association functioning for the direct” 
selling of distribution. 

C. (1) Until legislation referred to in col- 

umn 2 hereof is disposed of. (2) H. R. 2982; 


S. 1046; H. R. 30; H. R. 625; H. R. 3392. (38) 
None. 
D. (1) $11,818.75; (7) $11,818.75; (9) 


$11,818.75; (13) no. 
E. (2) None;? (4) $51.80; (5) $5.46; (6) 
$2.88; (8) $3.96; (9) $64.10; (11) $64.10. 
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A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; see appended state- 
ment, page 3.? 

B. None. 

C. (1) The life of the association is of in- 
definite duration. (2) See appended state- 
ment, page 4.2 (3) See detailed listing of ex- 
penditures, E-16.* 

D. (1) $10,981.78; (4) $348.93; (6) $14,889.- 
07; (7) $26,219.78; (9) $26,219.78; (13) yes; 
(14)? 

E. (1) 15,371.19; (2) $67,351.23; (3) $25; 
(4) $3,105.93; (5) $5,522.56; (6) $2,229.55; (7) 
$4,244.43; (8) $3,666.75; (9) $101,516.64; (11) 
$101,516.€4; (16).? 

A. National Association of Home Builders of 
the United States,’ 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; trade 
association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) See answer to 
this question on page 3 attached? (3) See 
answer to this question on page 3 attached.* 

D. (1) $3,057.12; (4) $4,827; (6) $5,572.18; 
(7) $13,456.30; (8) $40,067.64; (9) $53,523.94. 

E2 (1) $2,343.17; (2) $4,719.24; (4) 85,- 
520.01; (5) $506.94; (6) $249.67; (7) $1,189.- 
30; (8) $442.82; (9) $14,971.15; (10) $46,927.- 
13; (11) $61,898.28, 

A. The National Association of Independent 
Tire Dealers, Inc., 1302 Eigtheenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Winston W. 
March; trade association of independ- 
ent tire dealers, 

B. None. 

C. (1) Such legislative interests as the as- 
sociation has are expected to continue indefi- 
nitely. (2) The association has a general 
legislative interest in statutes or bills which 
affect the interests of independent tire deal- 
ers. At present it is interested in H. R. 2820 
(against), H. R. 240 (for), H. R. 276 (for), 
H. R. 278 (for), H. R. 1600 (for), S. 719 
(against), and the hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Rubber of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. (3) The associa- 
tion neither issues nor causes to be issued 
any publication solely in connection with 
legislative interests. It publishes a weekly 
printed Dealer News, averaging about eight 
small-size pages per issue as a part of its 
regular membership service. The Dealer 
News discusses subjects of all kinds of in- 
terest to members, and in that connection 
occasionally mentions a statute or bill of 
Congress of particular concern to inde- 
pendent tire dealers and in even fewer 
instances suggests that members take a po- 
sition on the matter with their legislative 
representatives. Approximately 1,700 copies 
of each issue of the Dealer News are printed 
each week by McArdle Printing Co., 2201.M 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C. No article 
making such a guggestion has appeared in 
the Dealer News during the first quarter of 
1951. 

D. (1) $388.22 (see explanation No. 1);? 
(6) $388.22; (8) $328.22; (13) no. 

E. (2) $240 (see explanation No. 2); 
(4) $131.72 (see explanation No. 2);? (7) 
$16.50 (see explanation No. 2); ? (9) $388.22; 
(11) $388.22. 

A. National Association »f Insurance Agents, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y., a vol- 
untary unincorporated membership as- 
sociation comprised of some 28,000 local 
insurance agencies who are members 
thereof through affiliated State associa- 
tions (see explanatory letter attached 
hereto and made a part hereof, pp. 3-5)? 

B. See exhibit A, pages 6-9, attached here- 
to and made a part hereof? 
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C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
which affects, directly or indirectly, local 
property insurance agents: War Damage Cor- 
poration legislation; social-security legisla- 
tion; insurance legislation. (3) From time to 
time articles on legislative matters and po- 
sition of National Association of Insurance 
Agents in regard thereto appear in its own 
publication, the American Agency Bulletin. 

D. (1) $2,585.63, 5 percent of $51,712.50; 
(7) $2,585.63; (9) $2,585.63; (13) yes; (14) 
pages 10-11 (period from January 1 through 
March 31, 1951). 

E. (2) $3,279.96; (4) $10.20; (5) $852.11; 
(6) $515.48; (7) $144.36; (9) $4,802.11; (11) 
$4,802.11; (16).4 
A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 

1525 H Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
labor union. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Inasmuch as we represent Govern- 
ment employees, and working conditions are 
dependent upon legislation, the legislative 
interest will continue indefinitely. (2) All 
legislation pertaining to postal and Federal 
employees. (3) None. 

D. $226,100.22; (7) $226,100.22; (9) 
100.22; (10) None; (13) yes; (14).* 

E. (2) $3,674; (4) $6,588.02; (9) $10,262.02; 
(11) $10,262.02; (16).? 


$226,- 





A. The National Association of Life Under- 
writers,’ 11 West Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y.; trade association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) Generd@i legislative inter- 
ests of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters pertain to social security legisla- 
tion, revision of the Internal Revenue Code 
and/or regulations which affect policy hold- 
ers of members of this association, National 
Service Life Insurance. (3) (a) Life Asso- 
ciation News; (b) 55,000; (c) monthly; (d) 
Hamilton Printing Co., Albany, N. Y. 

D. (1) $1,966.47; (7) $1,966.47; (8) 
$7,190.45; (9) $9,156.92; (13) no. 
E2 (2) $820.76; (4) $104.69; 
(7) $695.31; (8) $150; (9) 

$7,190.45; (11) ¢9,156.92. 


(6) $195.71; 
$1,966.47; (10) 





A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, 1028 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Siert F. Riepma, executive 
vice president and treasurer. (This is 
a nonprofit research and educational or- 
ganization to develop, coordinate, and 
supply the public with accurate infor- 
mation about margarine.) 

B. None. 

C. (1) Only when legislation concerning 
margarine is pending. (2) Interested in 
passage of H. R. 3207, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, first session, to amend Navy Ration 
Statute (34 U. S. C. 902a). Interested in 
any other legislation that may relate to 


margarine. (3) Not applicable. 

D. (13) No. (See page 3 attached). 

E. None. (See attached statement, page 
4)? 





A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N.Y. Trade association of mutual 
savings banks (see appendix I.) 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) The general legislative in- 
terests consist of any legislation which the 
mutual savings banks have a legitimate in- 
terest in supporting or opposing. The only 
specific legislative interest in the period, 
January 1 to March 31, 1951, has been 
the revenue legislation, as yet unnumbered, 
pending before the House Ways and Means 
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Committee, opposition being expressed to 
any amendment of section 101 (2) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. (3) Mimeographed 
statements, dated February 2, filed with staff 
of Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation; dated February 23, March 9, and 
March 21, filed with Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, all in opposition to amendment of 
section 101 (2). 

D. (1) $6,649.65 (see appendix I);? (6) 
$6,649.65; (8) $6,649.65; (see appendix I); 2 
(13) yes; (14) (see appendix I). 

E. (2) $15,650 appendix III);? (6) 
$38.79; (7) $1,689.63; (9) $17,378.42; (11) 
$17,378.42; (15) (see appendix IV). 


(see 





A. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Em- 
ployees,’? post-office box 1611, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; room 512-513 Victor Building, 
724 Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Representing maintenance employees 
of the Post Office Department and General 
Services Administration before Congress, 
and Post Office Department, and General 
Services Administration. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Beneficial legis- 
lation affecting pcstal employees and General 
Services employees, and post office custodial 
employees and GSA in PBS employees par- 
ticularly. (3) (a) The Post Office and Gen- 
eral Services Maintenance News, a booklet 
of 8, 12, 16 pages, issued monthly. Write- 
ups on legislation and other issues of inter- 
est to the membership, as well as write-up 
from our locals throughout the country; (b) 
$9,000 per month; (c) from the 5th to the 
10th of each month; (d) the Progressive 
Printing Co., H Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
This office also mails out approximately 4,000 
special news bulletins, 1 page legal size min- 
eograph in this office each month while Con- 
gress is in session to keep our members in- 
formed as to legislation activities or other 
matters to the members. 





D. (1) $8,441.27; (4) $20; (7) $8,461.27: 
(8) $33,800.90; (9) $42,262.17; (13) no. 

E. (2) $195; (5) $36.55; (6) $4.15; (7) 
$7.60; (9) $243.40; (10) $6,660.06; (12) 86,- 
903.46; (15) $243.40. 

A. National Association of Real Estate 


Boards, its public relations department 
and its realtors Washington committee, 
22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill.; 1737 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; trade 
association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the real estate industry. (3) At- 
tached is a list of news releases issued dur- 
ing the third quarter which bear on legisla- 
tive subjects. Complete information as to 
the extent to which these were published or 
the dates of publication is not available. 
Mailing list for these news releases is at- 
tached. Mimeographing was done in our 
Washington office. 

D. (1) $10,994.24; (2) 
$388.77; (7) $53,114.90; 
yes; (14)? 

E. (1) $818.63; (2) $17,952.18; (4) $3,141.82; 
(5) $5,627.02; (6) $662.02; (7) $4,215.41; (&) 
$160.26; (9) $32,577.34; (11) $32,577.34; (16).* 


$41,731.89; (6) 
(9) $53,114.90; (13) 


A. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 608 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) H. R. 1047, 2386, 
8. 267, agricultural products; H. R. 26, 39, 
1291, farm market facilities; S. 341, commod- 
ity exchange regulations; H. R. 27, 54, health 
insurance; H. R. 525, 30, unemployment in- 
surance; S. 1222, amending National Labor 
Relations Act; H. R. 2678, 2679, pensions; 
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H. R. 3305, S. 1140, creating Department of 
Health: H. R. 9073, 9076, 9088, health insur- 
ance. (3) None. 

D. No. 

E. None. 





A. National Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees, 1246 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing retired civil employees, particularly dur- 
ing this quarter, S. 995, S. 500, and H. R. 2732, 
(3) (a) “The Annuitant,” a publication is- 
sued quarterly (January, April, July, Octo- 
ber), furnishing information on legislation 
and various other matters of interest to the 
membership of the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees; also brief news let- 
ter sent monthly, vith the exception of Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October, to the 46 
chapters of the national association. (b) 
65,000. (c) January 1951. (d) Trades 
Unionist. 

D. (1) $333.10 (estimated percentage of 
dues and assessments applicable to lobbying 
activities); (7) $333.10; (9) $333.10. 

E. (2) $250; (7) $83.10; (9) $333.10. 

A. H. D. Stevenson, acting for the National 
Association of Stevedores, 140 Cedar 
Street, New York, N. Y.; trade association 
the object of which is to specifically 
further the stevedoring interests in the 
United States. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Public Law 177 and 
other bills of interest to the stevedoring in- 
dustry. (3) None. 

D. (1) $1,700; (7) $1,700; (9) $1,700; (13) 
yes; (14) period from January 1, 1951, to 
March 31, 1951: $500, Transoceanic Terminal 
Corp., 63 Broad Street, New York City; $1,200, 
Standard Fruit Steamship Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City; total, $1,700. 

E. None. 





A. National Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions, 1424 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. This is a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to the promotion, improve- 
ment, and expansion of the travel busi- 
ness through the cooperative efforts of 
its members, comprising individuals, 
firms, and organizations engaged in the 
sale, promotion, and conduct of travel. 

B. None. 

C. (1) A continued interest will be main- 
tained in legislation affecting the welfare of 
the travel industry. (2) See attached set of 
resolutions as passed at the last annual con- 
vention of the association held in Biloxi, 
Miss., November 12-15, 1950. All except res- 
olutions Nos. 9, 11, 12, and 18 apply to mat- 
ters that might require legislative activity. 
One copy only, filed with official report. 
(3) No printed publications dealing with 
legislation have been issued. Occasional 
mimeographed bulletins have been sent to 
the membership (there are at this time 389 
members). 

D. (1) $2,779.68; (7) (9) $2,- 
779.68; (13) no. 

E. (2) 8324.50; (4) $36; (5) $45; (6) $12; 
(9) $417.50; (11) $417.50. 

A. National Association of United States 
Storekeeper-Gaugers,’ John A. Cranage. 
national secretary-treasurer, 4543 North 
Hicks Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Federal 
employees organization. Robert E. Mc- 
Laughlin and Francis M. Sullivan, c/o 
Roberts & McInnis, DeSales Building, 
Connecticut Avenue and DeSales Street, 
Washington, D. C., legal representatives, 

B. None. 

Cc. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting Federal classified employees, and that 
in particular which would affect our posi- 
tion, United States Storekeeper-Gauger. 


$2,779.68; 
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D. (1) 8683.89; (6) $683.89; (7) $2,170.20; 

(8) $2,854.09; (13) no. 

E. (2) $500; (9) $500; (10) $1,500; (11) 
$2,000; (15) $500, November 1, 1950, Robert 
E. McLaughlin and Francis M. Sullivan, c/o 
Roberts & McInnis, DeSales Building, Con- 
necticut Avenue and DeSales Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; legal representation and 
advice. 

A. National Association of United States 
Storekeepers-Gaugers, John A. Cranage, 
national secretary-treasurer, 4543 North 
Hicks Street, Priladelphia, Pa.; Federal 
employees organization. Robert E. Mc- 
Laughlin & Francis M. Sullivan, care of 
Roberts & McInnis, DeSales Building, 
Connecticut Avenue and DeSales Street, 
Washington, D. C.; legal representatives, 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting Federal classified employees, and that 
in particular which would affect our posi- 
tion—United States storekeeper-gagers. 

D. (1) $595.80; (6) $595.80; (8) $595.80; 
(18) no. 


E. (2) $500; (9) $500; (11) $500; (15) $500, 


February 1, 1951, Robert E. McLaughlin and 
Francis M. Sullivan, care of Roberts & Mc- 
Innis, DeSales Building, Connecticut Avenue 
and DeSales Street, Washington, D. C.; legal 
representation and advice. 





A. National Board, Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. Work on current spe- 
cific pieces of legislAtion continues through- 
out the trienium between national conven- 
tions. (2) (a) (i) Defense Housing; (ii) im- 
migration bills; (iii) Federal aid to educa- 
tion; (iv) ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention of the U. N.; (v) grain for India; (vi) 
universal military training; (b) (i) S. 349, 
H. R. 1272; (ii) S. 716 and H. R. 2379; (iii) 
H. R. 416; (iv) S. 1, H. R. 2611. (3) One pub- 
lication has been issued in 1951, Taking a 
Hand in Race Relations. It did not deal 
with legislation. This particular service has 
been discontinued. News letters (mimeo- 
graphed), are issued occasionally primarily 
for citizenship education. (4) Compensa- 
tion is by the month. 

E. (2) $150; (4) $70; (6) $20; (7) $60; (9) 
$300; (10) $300; (11) $300; (15) $300. 


A. National Business Publications, Inc.,8 
suite 55, 100f Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; an association of pub- 
lishers of trade, technical, scientific, and 
professional periodicals. 

B. None. 

C.(1) Until action is consummated on 
pending postal legislation. (2) That which 
affects postal rates of controlled-circulation 
periodicals published by members of the 
above-named association. (3) Official asso- 
ciation news letter circulated approximately 
every 2 weeks to association members. 

2 

E? 


A. National Business Publications, Inc., suite 
55, 1001 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; an association of publishers 
of trade, technical, scientific, and profes- 
sional periodicals. 

B. None. 

Cc. (1) Until action is consummated on 
pending social legislation. (2) That which 
affects postal rates of controlled-circulation 
periodicals published by members of the 
above-named association. (3) Official asso- 
ciation news letter circulated approximately 
every 2 weeks to association members. 

2 

E? 
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A. National Canners Association, 1133 Twen- 
tieth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Robert B. Heiney. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Not applicable. (2) Agricultural 
labor supply (S. 949, 8. 984, S. 1106, H. R. 
2955, H. R. 3048, H. R. 3283). Renegotiation 
of contracts (H. R. 1724). Defense controls 
and all measures that directly affect the 
food-canning industry. (3) None. 

32 

E: 





A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C.; trade asso- 
ciation. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All measures affect- 
ing bituminous coal industry. (3) None. 

D. (See attachment A). 

E. (See attachment B). 


A. National Committee for the Extension of 


Labor Education, Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. None. 


C. (1) This committee plans to continue 
until enactment of this legislation. (2) 
Labor Extension Service bill. (3) No recent 
publications. Occasional article through 
Labor Press Associates. Occasional news- 
paper article. 

D. (2) $50; (7) $50; (8) $56.09 (bank bal- 
ance January 1, 1951); (9) $106.09; (13) no. 

E. (5) $34.64; (9) $34.64; (11) $34.64; (16) 
(January 1, 195l-March 31, 1951) collector 


of internal revenue, $33.58, February 14, 
1951, taxes, 


A. National Committee for Fair Emergency 
Excise Taxation, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y.; a national com- 
mittee of business executives organized 
for the purpose of seeking fair emer- 
gency excise taxation, 

B. None. 


C. (1) Indefinite; (2) fair emergency ex- 
cise taxation; (3) none. 


D. (1) $40,110; (7) $40,110; (9) $40,110; 
(13) yes; (14).? 
E. (2) $20,100.25; (4) $2,308.30; (6) $1,644.- 


85; (7) $2,333.63; (8) $280.63; (9) $26,667.66; 
(11) $26,667.66; (16). 





A. National Committee for Strengthening 
Congress, Tower Building, Washington, 
D. C. Nature of business: As indicated 
by title of committee. 
B. None. 
C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) Legislative interests in- 
clude any and all legislation dealing with 


the organization of Congress. (3) No pub- 
lications have been issued. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (4) $437.87; (5) $129.78; (7) $49.27: 


(9) $616.92; (11) $616.92; (16) $34, January 
2, 1951, Jones, Day, Cockley and Reavis, Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C., postage; $352.01, 
January 2, 1951, Raus Bros., Cleveland, Ohio, 
duplication of letter; $129.78, January 2, 
1951, William Feather Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
stationery; $31.86, January 2, 1951, Robert 
Heller and Associates, Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, postage; $20, 
February 8, 1951, National Planning Associa- 
tion, 800 Twenty-first Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., addressing envelopes; $49.27, 
February 20, 1951, Robert Heller and Associ- 
ates, Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, traveling expenses; total, $616.92. 

A. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers,* 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. The organization is a non- 
profit corporation under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. 

B. None, 
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C. (1) The legislative interests of the or- 
ganization will continue indefinitely. (2) 
The general legislative interests of the na- 
tional congress are concerned with measures 
which affect the welfare of children and 
youth in fields of education; social and eco- 
nomic well-being; child labor and environ- 
mental situations; Federal research agencies 
in education, health, juvenile protection, and 
homemaking; world understanding and 
peace among nations. The national con- 
gress may support or oppose specific statutes 
and bills which relate to the area of its gen- 
eral legislative interests. (3) The legislative 


interests of the national congress are re- 
ported upon from time to time in National 
Parent-Teacher, the official magazine of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
D? 
E. See page 3.? 


A. National Cotton Council of America, 
post-office box 18, Memphis, Tenn.; non- 
profit welfare organization to promote 
the consumption of American-grown 
cotton, cottonseed, and products thereof. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the raw-cotton industry. (3) Not 
applicable. 

D. (1) $1,727.09; (7) $1,727.09; (9) $1,- 
727.09; (13) see statement attached, item 1, 
page 3.? 

E. (2) $1,219.63; (4) 
(6) $59.03; (7) $187.41; 
$2)727.09; (16) 
page 5.? 


$27.44; (5) $233.58; 
(9) $1,727.09; (11) 
see attached statement, 


A. National Council Against Conscription, 
1015 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. The council is a nonprofit 
organization which exists chiefly for the 
research, publication, and distribution 
of literature in the field of militarism, 
universal disarmament, and peacetime 
conscription. Its only legislative in- 
terest is opposition to peacetime con- 
scription. 

B. None. 

C. (1) While peacetime conscription leg- 
islation is pending. (2) Its only legislative 
interest is opposition to peacetime conscrip- 
tion. (3) Conscription News, a four-page 
news letter published twice a month and 
sent to about 3,000 persons, printed by Drake 
Press, 916 New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Truth About Compulsory Mili- 
tary Service and Health, 10,000, four pages, 
printed by Sowers Printing Co., Lebanon, Pa.; 
the Truth About Compulsory Military Serv- 
ice and Casualties, 10,000, four pages, printed 
by Sowers Printing Co., Lebanon, Pa.; the 
Truth About Compulsory Military Service 
and Democracy, 10,000, four pages, printed 
by Sowers Printing Co., Lebanon, Pa.; the 
Cost of Universal Military Service, 13,000 
printed, Fellowship Publications, 21 Audu- 
bon, New York City; Should 18-Year-Olds Be 
Soldiers, 13,000 printed, Fellowship Publica- 
tions; * * * 10,000 printed, Sowers 
Printing Co. 

D. (2) $5,889.75; (4) $2,320.44; (7) %8,- 
210.19; (9) $8,210.19; (13) yes; (14) $500, 
Mrs. Lenore Marshall, 30 West Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York City (period from January 
1 through March 31). 

E. (2) $909.26; (4) $3,748.15; (5) $283.85; 
(6) $47.44; (7) $640.09; $(8) $14.01; (9) 
$5,642.80; (11) $5,642.80; (16).? 

A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill.; a 
nonprofit organization devoted to dis- 
pensing information about the postal 
service to its membership. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) H. R. 2982 and S. 
1046 and all other similar legislation relating 
to the postal service. (3) None. 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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D. (1) $4,059.15; (7) $4,059.15; (13) yes; 
(14) (period of January 1 to March 31, 1951) 
$560, Aldens, Inc., 511 South Paulina Street, 
Chicago, I11.; $3,500, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
925 South Homan, Chicago, II1.; total, $4,060. 

E. (1) $2,499.99; (2) $625; (4) $89.05; (5) 
$0.61; (6) $124.91; (7) $693.27; (8) $26.32; 
(9) $4,059.15; (15) (period January 1 to 
March 31, 1951) $319.26, January 8, January 
15, January 29, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., food and lodging, etc.; $2,499.99, Jan- 
uary 2, February 1, March 1, Sam O'Neal, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C., 
public-relations fee; $511.85, January 8, Feb- 
ruary 5, March 22, Sam O'Neal, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C., to reimburse for 
telephone and telegraph, postage, travel, and 
miscellaneous; $89.05, March 1, March 22, 
Sally’s Letter Shop, 105 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, mimeographing; $625, February 19, 
Lewis C. Sorrell, 9431 Pleasant Avenue, Chi- 
cagc, Ill., for special analysis and deposition, 
ICC; total, $4,045.15. 

A. National Council of Coal Lessors, Inc., 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C.; 
trade association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation § af- 
fecting the interests of lessors of coal lands. 
(3) (a) Four-page leaflet entitled “Coal Is a 
Capital Asset”; (b) 5,000; (c) March 1951; 
(dad) Byron S. Adams. 

D. (1) $10,000; (2) $200; (7) $10,200; (9) 
$10,200 (Note: Above reflects total receipts 
no part of which is specifically earmarked py 
members for legislative work). 

E. (2) $1,100; (5) $179.71; (6) $25.35; (8) 
$16; (9) $1,321.06; (11) $1,321.06; (16) $500, 
February 28, L. H. Parker, Washington, D. C., 
retainer; $50, March 6, Virginia Talbott, 
Washington, D. C., salary; $16, March 8, Rolla 
D. Campbell, Huntington, W. Va., State of 
West Virginia charter fees; $21.48, March 8, 
Ginn’s, Washington, D. C., office supplies; 
$95.88, March 8, Jarboe Printing Co., Wash- 
inton, D. C., stationery; $17.82, March 8, Na- 
tional Coal Association, Washington, D. C., 
postage; $10, March 8, National Coal Associ- 
ation, Washington, D. C., postage; $500, 
March 12, L. H. Parker, Washington, D. C., 
retainer; $15.69, March 13, Jewell Ridge Coal 
Corp., Tazewell, Va., telegraph; $15.18, March 
22, Virginia Talbott, Washington, D. C., post- 
age; $50, March 27, Virginia Talbott, Wash- 
ington, D. C., salary. 


A. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; a trade organization for farmer 
cooperatives marketing farm products 
and/or purchasing farm supplies. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Revenue bill of 
1951, section. 101 (12) Internal Revenue 
Code; H. R. 1612, trade agreements exten- 
sion for amendment; H. R. 3068, importation 
of farm labor, for; S. 984, importation of 
farm labor, for; H. R. 1724, renegotiation of 
Government contracts, Public Law 9, for. 
(3) (a) Pamphlet, Congressmen Cross-Ex- 
amine NTEA on Propaganda and Pressure; 
(b) 5,000 distributed to council member- 
ship; (c) March 1951; (d) publisher, Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 

D. (1) $26,420; (4) $148.40; (6) $26.568.40; 
(14) 2 

E. (2) $15,659.82; (3) $2,500; (4) $739.50; 
(5) $3,712.53; (6) $1,229.85; (7) $257.53; (8) 
$12,127.88; (9) $36,227.11; (15).* 

A. National Council Junior Order United 
American Mechanics; a secret, patriotic, 
fraternal organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Patriotic legisla- 
tion for protection of American citizens; re- 
striction of immigration; support American 
free-school system; suppression of comrru- 
nism; S. 716, omnibus immigration bill; H. R. 
2379, omnibus immigration bill; S. 1046, 
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postal-rate increase; H. R. 2982, postal-rate 
increase; H. R. 9490 and S. 4037 and 2311, 
security bills; H. R. 1177, taxing business in- 
comes (fraternities). (3) Junior American, 
Official organ of corporation. Furnished 70,- 
000. Printed by Kable Bros., Mount Morris, 
tl. 

E. (3) $249.99; (7) $108; (9) $352.99; (11) 
$352.99. 


A. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; peace organization. 

Cc. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Bills affecting 
world peace, such as ECA bill, mutual de- 
fense assistance program, genocide conven- 
tion, appropriations and supplementary ap- 
propriations particularly where they bear 
on military matters or on the government 
of occupied areas, manpower legislation in- 
cluding military training and service, legis- 
lation and legislative inequities concerning 
the war crimes trials procedures, proposals 
leading to the drafting of peace treaties, eco- 
nomic assistance (point 4), disarmament, 
expellees and displaced persons, educational 
exchange. (3) Peace Action (a) four-page 
printed bulletin; (b) 10,000; (c) monthly; 
about middle of month; (d) National Pub- 
lishing Co., Washington, D. C. 

D. (1) $948.98; (2) $9,132.83; (4) 
(5) $35; (6) $2,000, $19.77; (7) $12,162.29; 
(9) $12,162.29; (12) $325; (13) yes; (14) 
$1,000, Mrs. S. Emlen Stokes, Moorestown, 
N. J.; $500, Mrs. Harold Hatch, New York, 
N. Y.; $500, Mrs. Helen Beardsley, 1907 Es- 
carpa Drive, Los Angeles, Calif.; total, $2,000. 

E. (2) $5,847.30; (3) $50; (4) $508.35; (5) 
$1,598.29; (6) $227.43; (7) $1,982.15; (8) 
$1,484.80; (9) $11,698.32; (11) $11,698.32; (16) 
see attached.’ 


$25.71; 


A. National Economic Council, Inc., Empire 
State Building, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) We expect our legislative interests 
in the future will continue as they have in 
the past. (2) Our legislative interests are 
in favoring any legislation that tends to sup- 
port private enterprise and maintain Ameri- 
can independence and in opposing measures 
that work contrariwise. During the calen- 
dar quarter ending March 31, 1951, we have 
appeared before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in opposition to the extension 
of the reciprocal trade-agreements measure, 
H. R. 1612, and we have appeared before the 
joint hearing of the Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committeeson Senate bill 
8. (3) Council letter 255, dated January 15, 
1951 (circulation about 12,000 urged scrapping 
of the United Nations and a return to a pro- 
American policy. Council letter 258, dated 
March 1, 1951 (circulation about 12,000), 
urged Congress not to favor any measure that 
detracted from American sovereignty. Coun- 
cil letter 259, dated March 15, 1951 (circu- 
lation about 12,000), urged Congress to take 
steps to repossess itself of some of its origi- 
nal powers and duties under the Constitu- 
tion. The Brooklyn Eagle Press printed all 
these council letters. 

D. (1) $5,789; (2) $16,808.70; (4) $19,088.72; 
(6) $420; (7) $42,106.48; (9) $42,106.48; (12) 
$5,650; (13) yes; (14)2 

E. (2) $15,932.92; (4) $5,350; (5) %4,394.89; 
(6) $860.40; (7) $4,102.71; (8) $1,669.16; (9) 
$32,309.99; (11) $32,309.99; (16) 2 


A. National education campaign, American 
Medical Association, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; national education 
campaign. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; medi- 
cal association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) any legislation for 
compulsory health insurance, S. 445, S. 337; 
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H. R. 54, H. R. 274, H. R. 910. 





(3) see page 14 





of this report.’ 

D. (6) $2,543.04; (7) $2,543.04; (9) $2,- 
543.04; (13) yes; (14) 

E. (1) $2,269.27; (4) $4812.31; (9) $2,- 


543.04; (11) $2,543.04; (15) $2,543.04; (16).* 

A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 

tion, Inc.; national trade association. 

C. The National Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation has a continuing interest in all 
legislation that affects the building-construc- 
tion and electrical industries. In respect to 
legislation affecting these matters, the asso- 
ciation’s preponderant interest is in keeping 
informed and passing that information on to 
its membership and to the industry. In this 
connection it sends out frequent informa- 
tional bulletins, including reports, in its 
weekly news letter (circulation 3,000), issued 
weekly, and through its official magazine, 
Qualified Contractor (circulation approxi- 
mately 15,000), which is issued each month. 
It is the opinion of the association that its 
activities do not come under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act. Even if these 
activities could be construed as coming with- 
in the scope of that act, they represent a 
very small part of the activities and func- 
tions of the association. This statement is 
filed not because of any admission that the 
activities of the association constitute those 
covered by the act but because the associa- 
tion has no desire to withhold from public 
inspection any aspects of its functions as a 
service trade association. 

Dp. 

E2 
A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 

ciation, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y.; trade association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite; (2) legislation regarding 
excise taxes on electric refrigerators, electric 
ranges, electric water heaters, domestic elec- 
tric appliances, commercial electric cooking 
equipment, and legislation with respect to 
amendment of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act; (3) none. 

D. (1) $332; (7) $332; (9) $332; (13) no. 

E. (2) $13.84; (5) $6.34; (9) $20.18; (11) 
$20.18; (16) $10.11, January 1 to March 31, 
R. M. Burr, 155 East Forty-fourth Street, 
New York, N. Y., allocated salary. 

A. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; trade association. 

B. None; but members are American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute, Inc., 11 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (trade association); Pacific 
American Steamship Association, 16 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, Calif. (trade asso- 
ciation); Shipowners’ Association of Pacific 
coast, 16 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. (trade association). 

C. See attached, pege 3.? 

D2 

E? 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc.,? Bond Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; organization of small and 
independent businesses and professional 
pecple. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Antitrust law en- 
forcement, all laws affecting small and in- 
dependent businesses. (3) (a) The Mandate, 
official publication of the NFIB; (b) 136,000; 
(c) regularly, determined by current legis- 
lation affecting small business; (d) San 
Mateo Times, San Mateo, Calif. 

D. (7) $15,072.08; (8) $44,705.33; (9) $59,- 
777.41. 

E. (9) $15,072.08; 


(10) $44,705.33; 
$59,777.41. 


(11) 


* Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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A. National Federation of Fost Office Clerks, 
711 Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; a trade union. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All matters per- 
taining to the postal service or the welfare 
of postal or Federal employees. (3) The 
Union Postal Clerk; (a) monthly journal; 
(b) January 100,100, February 99,000, March 
98,500; (c) first of each month; (d) Ransdell, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. Federation News 
Service Bulletin: (a) weekly news bulletin; 
(b) 11,600 each week; (c) January 5, 12, 19, 
and 26; February 2, 9, 16, and 22; March 
2, 9, 16, 23, and 29; (ad) Ransdell, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (1) $149,751.61; (7) 
$149,751.61; (10) $2,500; (12) $7,500; (13) 
yes; (14)? 

E. (2) $7,459.19; (4) $2,449.66; (5) $380; 
(6) $38; (7) $5,245; (8) $3,159.13; (9) $13,- 
533.43; (11) $13,538.43; (16).? 


A. National Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees, 112 C Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; employees associa- 
tion, 

C. (1) Indefinitely; (2) all legislation of 
interest to post office motor vehicle employ- 
ees; (a) rotor, (b) 4,900, (c) fifteenth of each 
month, (d) Rzoncki’s Printing. 

D. (1) $1,672.70; (7) $1,672.70; (9) $1,- 
672.70; (13) no. 

E. (2) $438; (4) $549; (5) $35; (6) $97.60; 
(7) $74.78; (8) $310; (9) $1,504.38; (11) 
$1,504.38. 


$149,751.61; (9) 


A. National Federation of Private School As- 
sociations, 2601 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. This is a federation of private-school 
associations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely; (2) all legislative pro- 
posals that affect private (non-tax-sup- 
ported) schools; (3) Private Schoolman, (a) 
report of legislative activities, (b) 1,000, (c) 
bimonthly but irregular, (ad) Kaufman Press, 
Inc., 1428 U Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (1) $10; (4) $3; (7) $13; (9) $13; (13) 
no. 

E. (2) $645.59; (4) $27.55; (6) $9.40; (8) 
$13.33; (9) $695.87; (11) $695.87; (16) $250, 
January 6, 1951, Morris B. Hariton, Conti- 
nental Building, Washington, D. C., CPA 
services preparatory and delivery of testi- 
mony before Teague committee; $5.33, Janu- 
ary 6, 1951, J. 8. Noffsinger, 2601 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., taxis Decem- 
ber 7-January 6, notary fees, lobbying re- 
ports, registering reports, letters; $35.55, 
January 18, 1951, Kendall K. Hoyt, National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C., expenses 
during August and September; 89.40, Febru- 
ary 14, 1951, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Washington, D. C., statement for 
February 6, 1951; $395.59, March 3, 1951, 
Stanley I. Posner, Ring Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C., expenses for month of December 
1950. 


A. National Grain Trade Council, Hibbs 
Building, Washington, D. C.; trade asso- 
ciation. 

Cc. (1) It is uncertain how long this or- 
ganization will retain any legislative inter- 
ests. This organization is interested in leg- 
islation affecting agriculture in general, and 
the grain trade in particular. (2) During 
the period covered by this report the organi- 
zation has been interested in pending legis- 
lation with reference to taxes; the revision 
or extension of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950; S. 1207 and H. R. 3436, bills to au- 
thorize shipment of grain between United 
States ports in vessels of Canadian registary. 


(3) There have been no publications issued 
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or caused to be issued by this organization 
in connection with its legislative interests. 
2 

> 

A. National Housing Conference, Inc.,’ 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. None. 

C. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., a 
nonprofit educational organization to pro- 
mote slum clearance, public low-rent hous- 
ing, and urban redevelopment. During the 
quarter from October 1 to December 31 there 
was no legislation before the Congress in 
which the National Housing Conference ex- 
pressed an interest. There were numerous 
referenda throughout the country where the 
question of whether or not public housing 
would be continued locally was an issue. 
Factual information was submitted to local 
citizens’ groups that requested assistance. 
During this period a news letter was pub- 
lished intermittently. The board of direc- 
tors of the National Housing Conference also 
adopted a suggested national-defense hous- 
ing policy which was submitted to the ad- 
ministration and to some Members of Con- 
gress, a copy of which is attached. It is 
anticipated that in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress the National Housing Conference will 
have a definite interest in all housing legis- 
lation that is introduced. 

D. (1) $6,846; (4) $402.56; (6) $112; (7) 
$7,360.56; (8) $43,038.91; (9) $50,399.47; (13) 
yes; (14)? 

E. (2) $3,707.80; 
(6) $448.79; 
$7,786.54; 
(16)? 


(4) $557.92; (5) $857.76; 
(7) $725.83; (8) $1,488.44; (9) 
(10) $43,832.30; (11) $51,618.84; 


A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
a nonprofit educational organization to 
promote slum clearance, public low-rent 
housing, and urban redevelopment. 

C. The National Housing Conference has 
an interest in all housing legislation that is 
introduced; currently S. 349. We also have 
an interest in H. R. 3197. Enclosed are ma- 
terials issued by the conference in connec- 
tion with the above two bills. (One copy 
only filed with original report.) 

D. (1) $6,900.36; (4) $192.20; (5) $3,248.50; 
(6) $118.45; (7) $10,459.51; (9) $10,459.51; 
(13) yes; (14). 

EB. (1) $16.80; (2) $4,837.50; (3) $35; (4) 
$537.71; (5) $1,580.45; (6) $540.23; (7) 
$1,619; (8) $1,510.93; (9) $10,677.62; (11) 
$10,677.62; (16).? 

A. The National Labor-Management Council 
on Foreign Trade Policy, Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. None. To promote security of employ- 
ment and high levels of production by pre- 
venting the undermining of domestic labor 
standards and the breaking of prevailing 
price levels by imports which are offered at 
unfair prices as judged by our standards. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation re- 
lating to the tariff and foreign trade; H. R, 
1612. (3) (a) Printed pamphlet, The Tariff 
Issue Reviewed and Restated; (b) 2,000; (c) 
January 3, 1951; (d) Graphic Arts Press. 
(a) Mimeographing Escape Under Trade 
Agreements; (b) 250 copies; (c) January 3, 
1951, and February 19, 1951; (d) Bowman 
Service Corp. (a) Mimeographing Proposed 
Modification of the Tariff Act; (b) 150 copies; 
(c) January 3, 1951; (d) Bowman Service 
Corp 


D. (4) $10; (7) $10; (9) $10; (13) no. 
E. (2) $1,857.66; (4) $653.06; (5) $406.50; 


(6) $58.94; (7) $30.06; (8) $182.09; (9) 
$3,188.31; (11) $3,188.31; (15) $3,188.31; 
(16)2 
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A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
D. (6) $3,379.28; (7)  $3.379.28; (9) 
$3,379.28. 





A. National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1319 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Continuing. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the lumber-manu- 
facturing industry. (3) (a) National Lum- 
ber News, a house organ; (b) 5,200 copies; 
(c) approximately monthly; (d) Darby 
Printing Co., Washington, D. C.; (a) NLMA 
Forest Policy Statement; (b) 5,000 copies; 
(c) annually; (d) Sauls Lithograph Co. 

D. (1) $10,800.86; (6) $10,800.86 (8) $10,- 
800.86; (13) yes; (14)? 

E. (1) $2,619.67; (2) $3,292; (4) $1,094.63; 
(5) $488.51; (6) $45.80; (7) $1,562.64; (8) 
$3,853.43 (9) $12,956.68; (11) $12,956.68; 
(15)? 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 1731 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; na- 
tional farm organization. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
that may affect milk producers or the co- 
operatives through which they act together 
to process and market their milk. (3) The 
names of any papers, periodicals, magazines, 
or other publications in which the federa- 
tion has caused to be published any articles 
or editorials; (a) News for Dairy Co-ops; 
(b) 700; (c) weekly; (d) federation. (a) 
Legislative letter; (b) 1,200; (c) irregular; 
(d) federation. Miscellaneous irregular 
pamphlets or circulars. 

D. (See attached schedule);? (1) $37,- 
297.53; (2) $50; (3) $539.82; (4) $6.93; (6) 
$1,784.89; (7) $39,679.17; (9) $39,679.17; (13) 
yes; (14). 

E. (1) $10,281.68; (2) $26,391.85; (3) $555; 
(4) $1,340.28; (5) $3,505.45; (6) $969.46; (7) 
$3,039.72; (8) $5,368.25; (9) $51,451.69; (11) 
$51,451.69 (16)? 

A. National Reclamation Association, 1119 
National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. Promotion of the development, 
control, conservation, preservation, and 
utilization of the water resources of the 

17 reclamation States. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. (2) (a) Rec- 
lamation Act, 1902 (53 Stat. 1187, 43 U. S. C. 
485), and all amendatory and supplementary 
acts thereto. All other statutes relating to 
water- and land-conservation measures. (b) 
H. R. 1636, 1637, 2646, 3309, 3318; S. 40, 443, 
1144, and all other bills concerning reclama- 
tion; flood control as related to reclamation, 
water, and land conservation. (3) (a) Bule 
letin; (b) 4,000; (c) no specific date of pube- 
lication; published every 4 to 6 weeks de- 
pendent upon legislative developments; (d) 
Franks Duplicating Service, 1001 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (1) $4,606; (7) $4,606; (9) $4,606; (13) 
yes; (14) January 1 to April 1, 1951; $500, 
Oklahoma Water Resources Association, State 
Capitol Building, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
$1,000, Idaho State Reclamation Association, 
State Capitol Building, Boise, Idaho; $1,350, 
Department of Public Works, Sacramento, 
Calif.; total, $2,850. 

E. (2) $5,520; (4) $1,265.62; (5) $1,565.60; 
(6) $209.64; (7) $1,054.23; (8) $367.76; (9) 
$8,982.90; (11) $9,982.90; (16) .? 

A. National Renderers Association, 1424 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; an unin- 
corporated, nonprofit organization of 
approximately 275 domestic producers of 
inedible animal fats, 

B. Same as above. 
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C. (1) Probably as long as the organization 
remains in existence. (2) Any legislation 
which would specifically have an effect upon 
the production, consumption, import, ex- 
port, or taxation of any animal or vegetable 
fat or oil as well as all legislation generally 
affecting business, particularly small busi- 
ness. (3) In behalf of the association there 
is issued from its Washington office periodical 
informational bulletins to the approximately 
275 members covering, among other things, 
the fields mentioned in item (2) above. All 
work done in connection with such releases 
is carried on at the offices of the association. 

D. (1) $15,622.50; (6) $15,622.50" (8) $15,- 
622.50; (13) yes; (14) $3,600, Fourth Regional 
Area, Indianapolis, Ind., regular dues, 1950- 
51; $2,122.50, Second Regional Renderers 
Association, New York, N. Y., regular dues, 
1950-51; $2,700, Seventh Regional Area, North 
Platte, Nebr., one-half regular dues for 1950- 
51; $2,122.50, Second Regional Renderers 
Association, Goldsboro, N. C., regular dues, 
1950-51; $3,600, Inedible Fat Renderers of 
New England, Woonsocket, R. I., regular dues, 
1950-51; $1,800, Middle Atlantic Renderers 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa., one-half regu- 
lar dues, 1950-51; total for quarter, $15,622.50. 

E. (2) $626; (4) $137.49; (5) $124.36; (6) 
$164.16; (7 $687.31; (8) $35.39; (9) $1,774.71; 
(11) $1,774.71. 

A. National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West Thirty-first Street, New York, 
N. Y.; business trade association for de- 
partment and specialty stores. 

R. None. 

C. (1) As of the end of the first quarter of 
the year 1951 the association is interested in 
those legislative matters indicated in item 
(2) below. (2) Defense Production Act of 
1950; H. R. 1938, LIFO; proposed revenue leg- 
islation; S. 508, fur labeling; S. 1046, postal 
rate bill; S. 114 and H. R. 1031, War Damage 
Corporations; H. R. 5967, freight-forwarder 
bill. (3) NRDGA Special Bulletin, periodic 
report to the trade on new developments of 
interest to department and specialty stores. 
No. 525, February 8, 1951; No. 527, March 7-8, 

1951; No. 529, March 16, 1951; No. 531, March 
30, 1951; 6,700 copies of each issue printed, 
published, and distributed by NRDGA. 

D. (5) $12,000; (7) $12,000; (13) (see p. 3)2 

E. (2) $2,250; (4) $1,901.94; (5) $517.60; 
(6) $18.22; (7) $29.70; (8) $4; (9) $.,721.46; 
(11) $4,721.46; (16) (see p. 3) 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 666 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill.; trade 
association. Leo J. Heer, vice president, 
National Retail Furniture Association, 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Sporadic—continuing interest. (2) 
None in first quarter. (3) None in first quar- 
ter. (Filed for purpose of continuing this 
registration.) 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
an organization to promote the sound 
and orderly development of our water 
and land resources. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All matters per- 
taining to river and harbor development, 
flood control, navigation, irrigation and rec- 
lamation, soil and water conservation, and 
related subjects. (See index to the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp for information called for by 
(a), (b), and (c).) 

D. (1) $12,362; (7) $12,362; (9) $12,362; 
(13) no. 
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E. (1) $100; (2) $1,960.36; (4) $69.05; (5) 
$378.52; (6) $41.87; (7) $1,364.40; (8) $917.40; 
(9) $4,831.60; (11) $4,831.60; (16)? 











A. National St. Lawrence Project Conference, 
843 Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
with reference to the St. Lawrence water- 
way and power project. (3) General pub- 
licity. 

D. (6) $16,710; (7) $16,710; (9) $16,710; 
(i3) yes; (14) $10,000, Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, Washington, D. C.; $1,000, 
Anthracite Institute, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; $2,- 
500, National Coal Association, Washington, 
D. C.; $1,560, members of Foreign Commerce 
Club, of New York; total contributions of 
$500 or more, $15,060. 

E. (2) $8,522.47; (4) $4,467.85; (5) $1,714.- 
24; (6) $488.22; (7) $3,273; (8) $97.80; (9) 
$18,563.58; (11) $18,563.58; (16).? 

A. National Savings & Loan League, 907 Ring 
Building, Eighteenth and M Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C., Oscar R. Kreutz, ex- 
ecutive manager. 

B. Member associations of the league. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support of bills 
to improve facilities of savings and loan as- 
sociations for encouragement of thrift and 
home financing.- Oppose legislation inim- 
icable to interests of savings and loan in- 
dustry. (3) National Letters, approximately 
1,200 on each of the following dates: Janu- 
ary 5, 11, 18; February 1, 13, 26; March 16, 23. 
Statement of Oscar R. Kreutz before House 
Ways and Means Committee, approximately 
6,000 copies on February 28. Printing and 
distribution of both by Batt, Bates & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

PD. (1) $151,437.99; (6) $151,437.99; (8) 
$151,437.99; (13) yes; (14) (see attached 
list) 7 

E. (2) $2,500; (4) $1,566.92; (9) $4,066.92; 
(11) $4,066.92; (15) (see attached list).? 





A. National Small Business Men's Associa- 
tion 2834 Central Street, Evanston, II]; 
information service for small-business 
men. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Continued indefinitely. (2) None. 
(3) Monthly bulletin to membership. 

D. (1) $44,765.10; (2) $162; (6) $904.31; 
(7) $45,831.41; (9) $45,831.41. 

E. (1) $88.94; (2) $18.815.11; (4) $3,781.39; 
(5) $8,914.45; (6) $802.39; (7) $798.67; (8) 
$556.33; (9) $33,757.28; (11) $33,757.28; 
(16) 2 





A. National Society of Professional Enzi- 
neers, 1121 Fifteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; a national professional as- 
sociation representing the various inter- 
ests of engineers. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting the interests of professional engi- 
neers, specifically the following: the Taft- 
Hartley Act; Fair Labor Standards Act; 
amendments to the Walsh-Healy and Bacon- 
Davis Acts (S. 644 and 646); selective service 
law and amendments thereto (S. 1 and simi- 
lar legislation); the Air Force organization 
bill (H. R. 1726); Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway; H. R. 2940, an amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act; water requireé~ 
ments for central Arizona (H. J. Res. 138); 
National Science Foundation; various bills 
to implement the Hoover Commission re- 
port. (3) Legislative bulletin containing re- 
ports on the status of legislation of interest 
to engineers; (b) approximately 5,000 per 
month; (c) approximately 15th day of each 
month; (d) Colortone Press, Washington, 
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D.C. American Engineer, official publica- 

tion of the society; (b) approximately 26,000 

each month; (c) last week of each month; 

(d) Fleet-McGinley Printing Co., Baltimore, 

Md. 

D. (1) $81,074.67; (2) none; (7) $81,074.67; 
(9) $81,074.67. 

E. (2) $1,187.50; (4) $976.67; (9) $2,164.17; 
(11) $2,164.17; (16) $93, February 15, March 
15, United States Post Office, mailing legis- 
lative bulletin; $104.02, February 15, March 
15, Colortone Press, Washington, D. C., print- 
ing legislative bulletin; $779.65, March 15, 
Colortone Press, Washington, D. C., mast- 
heads for future legislative bulletins. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, Inc., 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Nature of business: That of a business 
league organized to promote the inter- 
ests of the particular business groups 
that are placed at a competitive disad- 
vantage because of tax disparities. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Until such time as all commercial] 
corporations pay corporate income taxes in 
the same manner and on the same basis. (2) 
General legislative interests relate to corpo- 
rate income-tax legislation. Specific legis- 
lative interest is H. R. 240, H. R. 1177, S. 
892, and the revenue act now being drafted 
by the House Ways and Means Committee. 
(3) (a) Reprint of article entitled “Competi- 
tion From Tax-Exempt Business,” by Prof. 
H. G. Guthmann, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, published in the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle on January 11, 1951; (b) 
10,000; (c) January 1951.7 

D. (1) $50,667.37; (7) $50,667.37; (9) $50,- 
667.37; (13) yes: (14)? 

E. (1) $10,107.55; (2) $12,223.80; (4) $17,- 
173.10; (5) $1,690.92; (6) $4,731.10; (7) $9,- 
929.37; (9) $55,855.84; (11) $55,855.84; (16)? 


A. National Tax Relief Coalition, Box 401, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

B. L. 8. Franklin. 

C. (1) As long as taxes, spending are ex- 
cessive. (2) We favor limitation of taxes 
in times of peace. (3) None for this quarter. 

D. (2) $2,200; (7) #2,200; (9) $2,200; (13) 
no 

E. (2) $375; (5) $50; (7) $1,065; (9) $1,- 
490; (11) $1,490; (15) $1,490; (16) $375, sal- 
ary, L. S. Franklin; $50, office overhead; $546, 
operation and upkeep, automobile, 700 miles 
per week, 6 cents per mile, 13 weeks; $519, 
lodging, meals, $3.65 per day, 13 weeks; total, 
$1,490. 


A. National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union,’ 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
Til. The National WCTU is an educa- 
tional, religious, and social-welfare or- 
ganization. 

B. None. 

D. (2) $732.76; (7) $732.76; (8) $7,615.18; 
(9) $8,347.94; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,088.34; (5) $865.75; (7) $136.85; 
(8) $0.77; (9) $1,591.71; (10) $4,786.91; (11) 
@6,378.62; (16) $136.85, Elizabeth A. Smart, 
travel; $210, Methodist Building, rent; $525, 
Marjorie J. Heller, salary; $80, Annabelle 
Stewart, salary; $483.34, Elizabeth A. Smart, 
salary; $155.75, office expense; $0.77, District 
Unemployment Compensation; total, $1,- 
591.71. 

A. National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, 1780 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
tll. The National WCTU is an educa- 
tional, religious, and social-welfare or- 
ganization. 

772.84; (13) no, 
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E. (2) $1,250; (4) $46.01; (5) $433.82; (7) 
$150.04; (8) $1.08; (9) $1,880.95; (11) $1,- 
880.95; (16) $725, Elizabeth A. Smart, sal- 
ary; $350, Marjorie Heller, salary; $175, Mrs. 
Haffey, salary; $210, Methodist Building, 
rent; $45.31, B. Blanche Butts, travel; $104.73, 
Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, travel, $223.82, office 
expense, typewriter; $1.08, District Unem- 
ployment Compensation; $46.01, printing; 
total, $1,880.95. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Cc. (1) Continuous and indefinite. (2) 
H. R. 1612, to extend reciprocal trade agree- 
ments; H. R. 2339, to clarify emigration status 
of certain aliens. (3) Washington activi- 
ties are reported in the National Wool Grow- 
er, official monthly publication (magazine) 
of the National Wool Growers Association. 

D. (1) $3,226.69; (7) $3,226.69; (9) $3,- 
226.69; (13) yes; (14) (period January 1 
through March 31, 1951): $889, Idaho Wool 
Growers Association, box 2598, Boise, Idaho; 
$2,297, Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
box 256, Pendleton, Oreg.; $40.69, small in- 
dividual membership payments; total, %3,- 
226.69. 

E. (2) $2,500.03; (7) $1,732.63; (8) $275; (9) 
$4,507.66; (11) $4,507.66; (15) $4,507.66; (16) 
$2,500.03, January 30, February 30, March 30, 
J. M. Jones, 414 Pacific National Life Build- 
ing, $833.33 per month salary; $321.55, March 
12, J. M. Jones, 414 Pacific National Life 
Building, travel, food, lodging, entertain- 
ment; $1,411.08, March 30, J. B. Wilson, Mc- 
Kinley, Wyo., travel, food, lodging, enter- 
tainment; $275, January 30, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association; total, $4,507.66. 

A. Carlton L. Nom, 1757 K Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; general manager of the 
American Public Power Association, a 
service organization composed of pub- 
licly owned electric systems. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1757 K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; as 
above. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are only in- 
cidental to main function as manager of 
management-service organization. They 
will continue indefinitely. (2) (a) Pro- 
posed legislation to levy a Federal tax on 
outstanding issues of State and local bonds, 
as considered by the House Ways and Means 
Committee; (b), St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,936.62; (7) $1,936.62; (9) $1,- 
936.32. 

E. (2) $100; (4) $70; (6) 85; (7) $2; (9) 
$177; (16) $64.17, February 28, 1951, Henry 
M. Schroen, Albee Stenographic Service, 820 
Albee Building; mimeographing statement 
on taxes for House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

A. William S. Neal, 918 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

C. (Information required in quarterly re- 


port.)? 


A. Nebraska Tax Equality Committee, Inc., 
714 Stuart Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

B. None. 

Cc. (1) Interests are to continue until the 
passage of tax equality. (2) Legislative in- 
terests: all legislation designed to bring 
about equality of taxation between private 
business and cooperatives, Mason bill, H. R. 
6064. (3) None. 

D. (2) $280; (7) $280; (9) $280; (13) no. 

E. (1) $285; (4) $48.50; (6) $6.55; (8) 
9596.40; (9) $936.45; (11) $936.45; (16) 
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$285. January 4, 1951, KFAB Broadcasting 
Co., Sharp Building, Lincoln, Nebr., radio 
announcements; $595, February 16, 1951, 
National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., 
for aid in solicitation of funds and furnish- 
ing information; $40.80, March 8, 1951, An- 
drews Advertising, Inc., 732 Stuart Building, 
Lincoln, Nebr., multigraphing and mimeo- 
graphing letters and addressing envelopes; 
total, $920.80. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1001 Fifteenth Street NW., 

Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, II1.; 
trade association. 

C (1) Indefinite. (2) Any legislation af- 
fecting the mortgage-banking industry. (3) 
The only publications which have been issued 
are those regular publications of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America which 
have incidentally discussed legislation along 
with other subjects. These publications are 
Washington Newsletter, Letter to Members, 
and the Mortgage Banker. They appear 
irregularly during each month. 

D. (5) $3,020.96; (6) $1,998.16; (7) $5,- 
019.22; (9) $5,019.24. 

E. (2) $228.62; (4) $90.19; (5) $679.64; 
(6) $465.09; (7) $534.62; (9) $1,998.16; (11) 
$1,998.16; (15) $1,998.16. 


A. C. Roger Nelson,* attorney, 910 Seven- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Dr. Walter Duschinsky, 93 Perry Street, 
New York, N. Y.; industrial designer. 

C. (1) Period legislative interests are to 
continue is indefinite. (2) Legislation to 
grant permanent residence to client. (3) No 
publications have been issued or caused to be 
issued in connection with legislative interest 
indicated. 

D. None. 

E. (8) $7.46; (9) $7.46; (11) $7.46; (15) 
$7.46. 


A. C. Roger Nelson, attorney, 910 Seven- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Dr. Walter Duschinsky, 93 Perry Street, 
New York, N. Y.; industrial designer. 
C. (1) Period legislative interests are to 


continue is indefinite. (2) Legislation to 
grant permanent residence to client. (3) No 
publications have been issued or caused to be 
issued in connection with legislative interest 
indicated. 

D. None. 

E. (8) $11.55; (9) $11.55; (11) $11.55; (15) 
$11.55. 


A. Mr. C. W. Nelson, 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
same address. 

C. Advocating legislation favorable to rail- 
road labor and opposing antilabor measures. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. George N. Nelson,’ Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C.; labor union repre- 
sentative. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Weshington, D. C.; labor 
union. 

Cc. Interested in substantially all legis- 
lation affecting the socio-economic and po- 
litical interests of the American workingman 
including all pending legislation dealing with 
social security, national health, aid to physi- 
cally handicapped, labor relations, displaced 
persons, etc. (3) None. 
ve $900; (7) $900; (8) $2,700; (9) 


*Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 





1951 


A. George R. Nelson, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C.; labor union repre- 
sentative. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C.; labor 
union. 

C. Interested in substantially all legisla- 
tion affecting the socio-economic and po- 
litical interests of the American workingman 
including all pending legislation dealing with 
social security, national health, aid to physi- 
cally handicapped, labor relations, displaced 
persons, etc. None. 

D. (5) $900; (7) $900; (9) $900. 

A. Herbert U. Nelson, 22 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill., 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; executive, trade associa- 
tion. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, IIL., 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C2 (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the real estate industry. (3) At- 
tached is a list of news releases issued during 
the quarter which bear on legislative sub- 
jects. Complete information as to the extent 
to which these were published or the dates 
of publication is not available. Mailing list 
for these news releases is attached. Mimeo- 
graphing was done in our Washington office. 

D. (5) $2,979.17; (7) $2,979.17; (13) no. 

E. (6) $15.28; (7) $1,713.89; (9) $1,729.17; 
(15) €1,729.17; (16). 





A. Donald F. Nemitz, secretary, Tax Equality 
Committee of Kentucky, 211 Columbia 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

B. Tax Equality Committee of Kentucky, 
211 Columbia Building, Louisville, Ky.; as- 
sociation business. 

C. (1) Until tax-equality legislation is 
passed by Congress. (2) Removal of exemp- 
tion granted by section 101 of IRC. (3) None. 

D. (5) $389.70; (6) $389.70; (8) $389.70; 
(12) $14.70. 

E. (7) $14.70; (10) $14.70; (11) $14.70. 


A. Nevada Railroad Association, 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif.; railroad. Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., 422 West Sixth Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; railroad. The Western Pacific 
Railroad Co., 526 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; railroad. 

C. No activities during first quarter. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


43 Sierra 


A. New York Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
Sherburne, N. Y.; trade group having as 
its objective economy in all levels of gov- 
ernment and tax equality. 

“B. None. 
C. (1) Until objective is reached. 
tax measures. (3) None. 
D. (2) $545; (7) $545; (9) $545. 
E. (1) $97; (2) $750; (6) $2,843.50; (7) 

$128.94; (8) $5.85; (9) $3,825.29; (11) 

$3,825.29; (16) $750, January 1, February 1, 

March 1, Austin W. Carpenter, Sherburne, N, 

Y., executive secretary; $97, March 13, WEBR, 

Buffalo, N. Y., advertising spot announce- 

ments; $2,843.50, January 20, Nationab Asso- 

ciated Businessmen, Inc., 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., for research and 
informative bulletin service; $128.94, Jan- 
uary 30, March 23, Austin W. Carpenter, 

Sherburne, N. Y., traveling expenses; $5.85, 

January 30, Sherburne Post Office, Sherburne, 

N. Y., postage; total, $3,825.29. 

A. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Weston Vernon, Jr., 
Howard O. Colgan, Jr., Clarence E. Daw- 
son (see schedule E, attached) .? 


(2) All 
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B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Proposed Federal 
tax legislation effecting the interests of the 
New York Stock Exchange and its members, 





(3) None. 

D. None. 

E. (See attached statement);? (7) $1,- 
474.46; (9) $1,474.46; (11) $1,474.46; (15) 
(See attached statement) ? 

A. Mr. W. R. Noble, attorney-at-law, 1028 


Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Farm Equipment Asso- 
ciation, 207 Hotel DeSoto Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. National Retail Hardware Association, 
333 North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; counsel. Both associations are non- 
profit trade associations. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue in- 
definitely. (2) Keeping associations in- 
formed as to pending legislation and inter- 
pretations of legislation. No work on specific 
bills this quarter. (3) Regular column 
published under my name in two trade mag- 
azines published monthly: Farm Equipment 
Retailing, with circulation of 20,000, pub- 
lished by Farm Equipment Retailing, Inc., 
1014 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., and Hard- 
ware Retailer, with circulation of 25,000, pub- 
lished by National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, 333 North Pennsylvania Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

D. (5) $3,375; (6) $3,375; (8) $3,375; (12) 
$340.75; (13) no. 

E. (7) $340.75; 





(9) $340.75; 


A. Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, director, National Fed- 
eration of Private School Associations, 
2601 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. National Federation of Private School 
Associations, 2601 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; this is a federation of 
private school associations. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislative 
proposals that affect private, non-tax-sup- 
ported schools. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (15) All. 


(11) $340.75. 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. Nature of business: 
Registrant is assistant to the president 
of the National Association of Electric 
Companies, a trade association whose 
members are 95 operating electric com- 
panies (see appended statement, p. 4).? 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Nature of business: See ap- 
pended statement, page 4.* 

C. (1) Of indefinite duration. (2) See ap- 
pended statement, page 5.2. (3) None. 

D. (5) $4,041.68; (7) $4,041.68; (9) $4,- 
041.68; (13) No. 

E. (6) $2.40; (7) $456.88; (8) $54.15; (9) 
$511.03; (11) $511.03; (15) $511.03; (16) See 
page 2-a.? 

A. Harry E. Northam, 360 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., executive secretary, 
who works on a salary basis ($15,000), 
with reimbursement of traveling and 
subsistence basis. No allowance is made 
to him for lobbying expenses cr the en- 
tertainment of anyone. 

B. The registrant is employed as an execu- 
tive secretary by the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., 360 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., which is an 
organization formed for the mutual assist- 
ance of physicians and surgeons in the 
United States on a dues paying membership 
basis, somewhat similar to that of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and other similar organ- 
izations. 
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C. The Association of American Physicians 
and Surgeons, Inc., is interested in all mat 
ters concerning the practice of medicine and 
surgery for the self-improvement and protec- 
tion of its dues paying members. The mem- 
bers being active practitioners do not have 
the time to look after these matters per- 





sonally. The work of the association is edu- 
cational in character and it issues a monthly 
news letter to all members. It becomes 





necessary at that committees and 
Members of the Congress receive educational 
material concerning pending legislation af- 
fecting the practice of medicine and surgery. 
This registrant, being the executive secretary 
of the association, is sometimes required to 
communicate with committees of the Con- 
gress and with Members of the Congress on 
behalf of the association, concerning matters 
which affect the members of the association. 
Not more than 10 percent of the time and 
energy of the registrant is devoted to such 
educational work with the committees of 
the Congress. The association does not con- 
cern itself with any proposed legislation ex- 
cept that affecting physicians and surgeons 
in the practice of their profession and regis- 
trant’s activities are limited to making 
known to committees and Members of the 
Congress the interests of the member physi- 
cians and surgeons. The monthly news let- 
ter is a four-page printed communication 
issued by the association itself and in large 
part composed by the registrant along with 
the otner duties of his position. 





A. North Dakota Resources Board, 311 Broad- 
way, Fargo, N. Dak.; organized for the 


promotion of the State’s natural re- 
sources, and other purposes related 
thereto. 
B. Above-named organization is the em- 
ployer. 
C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Promoting the 


development of the State’s natural resources, 
particularly irrigation and reclamation, fiood 
control, water conservation, lignite develop- 
ment and utilization, and promoting new 
plants and industries. (3) None. Note: No 
part of the salary and reimbursed expenses 
of Fred J. Fredrickson, who is employed by 
reporting organization as the representative 
of the Greater North Dakota Association, was 
for lobbying activities during the period re- 
ported upon. 

D. (6) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000; (14) 
(January through March 1951): $3,000, 
Greater North Dakota Association, 311 
Broadway, Fargo, N. Dak. Contributor is a 
State-wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical, voluntary 
membership organization, whose objective is 
to promote the development of the State's 
resources. 

E. (2) $1,149; (6) $1.44; (8) $1,440.12; (9) 
$2,590.56; (11) $2,590.56; (16) $1,149, Janu- 
ary, February and March, Fred J. Fredrickson, 
Lafayette Hotel, Washington, D. C., salary for 
first quarter; $1.44, January, February, 
and March, bank charges; $1,440.12, Janu- 
ary, February, and March, Fred J. Fredrick- 
son, Lafayette Hotel, Washington, D. C., re- 
imbursed expenses for first quarter; total, 
$2,590.56. 





A. North Dakota Tax Equality Committee, 
11% Broadway, post office box 1954, 
Fargo, N. Dak.; advocating tax equality. 

, B. None. 

C. (1) Until such time as changes are 
made in the Internal Revenue Code taking 
the new untaxed business enterprises. (2) 
General legislation in any bill which wiil 
tax co-ops and other now income-tax-ex- 
empt enterprises. 

D. (1) $1,790.60; (7) $1,790.60; (9) $1,790.60; 
(13) no. 

E. (4) $621.30; (5) $477.22; (6) $45.24; (7) 
$284.23; (8) $4.50; (9) $1,432.49; (16). 
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A. Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers Association, Washington Build- 
ing, Oskosh, Wis.; an association of firms 
in the timber industries. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Probably continuous. (2) Legisla- 
tion affecting the timber industries of Wis- 
consin and Michigan; taxation, forestry, and 
labor-management relations. (3) No publi- 
cations. 

D. (8) $100; (9) $100. 

E. None. 








A. T. C. Nugent, 800 California Building, New 
Orleans, La.; exploration for and produc- 
tion of oil. 

B. The California Co., 800 California Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La.; same as above. 

C. (1) Will probably continue indefinitely. 
(2) The company is interested in all legis- 
lation affecting public lands, taxation and 
submerged lands. Specifically interested in 
Senate Joint Resolution 20 and Senate 940 
and H. R. 1089. (3) None. 

D. (5) $3,000, $2,700 (see note attached); ? 


pertaining to land of the United States. No 
(7) $5,700; (9) $5,700; (13) no. 
E. (6) $75; (7) $2,625; (9) $2,700; (11) 


$2,700; (15) 100 percent. 





A. Peter Q. Nyce, Esq., 1266 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. None; self-employed. 

C. Affiant is interested in acquiring infor- 
mation from time to time on all legislation 
pertaining to land of the United States. No 
publications of any kind. 

D. (13) no. 

E. None. 

A. John O’Brien, 1 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y.; lawyer. 

B. Riegel Textile Corp., 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; manufacturer. 

Cc. (1) Eighty-second Congress. (2) Pri- 
vate relief legislation providing for refunds 
of amounts paid Office of Price Administra- 
tion. (3) None. 

D. (13) None. 

E. (6) $7.40; (7) $38.44; (9) $45.84; (15) 
$45.84; (16) 

A. Edward H. O'Connor, 176 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; managing director. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill.; re- 
search and educational institution, studying 
all forms of social insurance. 

C. (1) Continue during the Eighty-second 
Congress. (2) H. R. 27: To provide a na- 
tional heath-insurance and public-health 
program; H. R. 54: To provide a program of 
national-heaith insurance and public health, 
(3) (a) Bulletin to members; (b) 175 copies; 
(c) 11 issues; (d) mimeographed in office; 
(a) our monthly publication; (b) 20,000 
copies; (c) monthly; (d) Robert Straub & 
Co. 

D. (1) $31,948.12; (4) $138; (7) $32,086.12; 
(9) $32,086.12. 

E. None. 





A. Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N, Y,; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Throughout the year 1951 and 
thereafter for indefinite period. (2) General 
interest in proposed legislation having direct 
or specific impact on the wool-textile indus- 
try. H. R. 1612, Trade Agreements Act; 
amendment to section 350 of Tariff Act of 
1930. (3) None. 

D. (5) Payable semiannually. 

E. (7) $2.20; (9) $2.20; (11) $2.20, 





* Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. (See page 
3, report for first quarter of 1950, for 
list of member roads.) An association 
giving service to Ohio steam railroads on 
matters on which all member roads have 
a common interest. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing railroad interests. During the first quar- 
ter of 1951, this association did not engage 
in any activity concerning Federal legisla- 
tion. (3) None. 

D. (See p. 3)2 

E. None. 

A. Fred N. Oliver, Oliver & Donnally, 110 
East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y., and Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; partner in the law firm of 
Oliver & Donnally. 

B. Legal services rendered to National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y¥., and 
Railroad Security Owners Association, Inc., 
110 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. Approximately 15 percent of legal 
work done on behalf of National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks was for purposes 
mentioned in Lobbying Act. No work for 
any purposes mentioned in Lobbying Act 
was done on behalf of Railroad Security 
Owners Association, Inc., during last quarter 
(see appendix 1).? 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) The general legislative in- 
terests consist of any legislation in which 
the mutual savings banks or security owners 
have a legitimate interest in supporting or 
opposing. The only specific legislative in- 
terest in the period January 1, 1951, to March 
$1, 1951, has been the revenue legislation, 
as yet unnumbered, pending before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, op- 
position being expressed to any amend- 
ment of section 101 (2) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. (3) None. 

D. (5) $262.50; (6) $262.50; 
(13) no. 

E. (7) $485, see appendix II;*? (8) $49.96; 
(9) $534.96; (11) $534.96, 


A. Clarence H. Olson, care of American 
Legion (a chartered organization of war 
veterans), 734 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. (1) On a yearly basis. (2) See state- 


(8) $262.50; 


ment attached.2’ (3) See statement at- 
tached.? 
D. (5) $1,837.50; (7) $1,837.50; (9) 
$1,837.50. 


E. (7) $16.06; (9) $16.06; (11) $16.06; (15) 
$16.06. 


A. Sam O'Neal, 211 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; public relations 
counsel, 

B. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 

105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Undetermined. (2) All legislation 
pertaining to postal rates and postal legisla- 


tion. (3) None. No publications contem- 
plated. 

D. (5) 82,500; (7) $2,500; (9) $2,500; 
(13) no. 


E. (7) $100; (8) $60; (9) $160; (11) $160.., 

A. Sam O'Neal, 211 Nationa! Press Building, 

Washington, D. C.; public relations 
counsel. 

B. Power Distributors Information Com- 

mittee of Tennessee Valley Public Power 

Administration, Sixth and Market Streets, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's Office. 
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Cc. (1) Undetermined. (2) All legislation 
pertaining to public powers, (3) None. No. 
publications contemplated. 

D. (5) $1,875; (7) $1,875; (9) $1,875; (13) 
no. 

E. (7) $100; (8) $60; (9) $160; (11) $160. 





A. Mrs. Lucy Opper, 2802 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; member of the Washington 
committee on legislation of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, I1l.; the national congress is a non- 
profit corporation of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

C. (1) The legislative interests of the or- 
ganization will continue indefinitely. (2) 
The general legislative interests of the na- 
tional congress are concerned with measures 
which affect the welfare of children and 
youth in fields of education; social and eco- 
nomic well-being; child labor and environ- 
mental situations; Federal research agencies 
in education, health, juvenile protection, 
and homemaking; world understanding and 
peace among nations. The national congress 
may support or oppose specific statutes and 
bills which relate to the area of its general 
legislative interests. (3) The legislative in- 
terests of the national congress are reported 
upon from time to time in National Parent- 
Teacher, the official magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

D. (See p. 3.)? 

E. (See p. 3.)? 

A. Order of Railway Conductors of America, 
ORC Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; in- 
ternational railway labor organization. 

B. $2,125, salary, W. D. Johnson, vice pres- 
ident and national legislative representative, 
first quarter 1951. 

C. [|Blank.] 

E. (2) $2,125; (5) $1,043.98; 


(6) $69.75; 
(9) $3,238.73; (11) $3,238.73, 





A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Post Office Box 381, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Nature of the organization: 
An association of Federal employees en- 
gaged in professional activities, the pur- 
pose of said association being to pro- 
mote the professional interests of its 
members, the professional standards of 
Federal service, and the quality of pro- 
fessional services to the public. 

B. None. 

C. (1) So long as Congress considers and 
enacts legislation affecting the classified em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, the leg- 
islative interests of this organization will 
continue. (2) The general legislative inter- 
ests of the organization are in large part but 
not exclusively exemplified by the bills which 
in the Digest of Public General Bills, issued 
by the Library of Congress, are indexed un- 
der the captions “Public officers and employ- 
ees,” “Retirement,” and “Income tax exemp- 
tion.” During the first quarter of 1951, con- 
siderable attention has been paid to bills 
S. 622 on pay, S. 354 on overtime, and S. 1019 
and S. 995 on retirement. (3) Publication: 
Brief statement before Senate Civil Service 
Comniittee on S. 1019; (a) description: one 
mimeographed sheet; (b) quantity pub- 
lished: 250 copies; (c) date of publication: 
March 1951; (d) name of mimeograph com- 
pany: Batt, Bates & Co. 

D. (1) $268.91; (7) $268.91 ($268.91 Is 19.6 
percent of $1,372 which is the total amount 
of dues received in the first quarter of 1951); 
(9) $268.91; (13) no. 

E. (2) $174; (4) $9; (5) $2; (6) $1; (8) $4; 


(9) $190 ($190 is 19.6 percent of $969.79, 
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which is the total amount of this quarter's 

expenditures); (11) $190; (16) $150, March 

$1, February 28, January 31, Frederick V. 

Rand, 1359 Meridian Place NW., Washington, 

D. C., salary as executive officer; $19.50, Feb- 

ruary 28, March 31, Lila W. Meyer, route 1, 

box 632, Annandale, Va., salary as secretary. 

A. Thomas Owens, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; legislative repre- 
sentative, United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
leum and Plastic Workers of America. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America, High Street at 
Mill, Akron, Ohio. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support all legisla- 
tion favorable to the national peace, security, 
democracy, prosperity, and general welfare. 
Oppose all legislation detrimental to these 
objectives. (3) I have not individually is- 
sued or caused to be issued, any publication 
as above described. Any such publications 
issued by the United Rubber Workers are 
listed in the United Rubber Workers report. 

D. (5) $1,105; (6) $487.76; (9) $1,592.76. 

E. (9) $487.76; (11) $487.76; (15) $1,592.76. 
A. Mrs. Theodor Oxholm, 654 Madison Ave- 

nue, New York, N. Y.; better laws for 
maternal and child health and welfare. 

B. Volunteer worker for Spokesmen for 
Children, Inc., 654 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; for better maternal and child 
health and welfare laws. 

D. (5) $81.62; (7) $81.62; (9) $81.62; (13) 
no. 
E. (7) $81.62; (9) $81.62; (11) $81.62; 
$17.44, January 21, 22, 23, 24, 1951, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, New York to Washington and 
return; $21.42, January 21, 22, 23, 24, 1961, 
Hotel Statler, room; $11.14, January 21, 22, 23, 
24, 1951, as indicated, meals and taxis; $17.44, 
March 5, 6, 7, 1951, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
New York to Washington and return; $9.18, 
March 5, 6, 7, 1951, Wardman Park Hotel, 
room; $5, March 5, 6, 7, 1951, as indicated, 
meals and taxis. 

A. Lovell H. Parker, 614 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C.; nature of business: 
tax consultant. 

B. Self-employed (retained as a consultant 
by the National Coal Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., and by the Na- 
tional Council of Coal Lessors, Inc., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on tax matters). 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Tax legislation af- 
fecting the bituminous coal industry and the 
lessors of coal lands and the highway freight 
transportation industry. (3) None. 

D. (4) $3,500; (7) $3,500; (9) $3,500; (14) 
National Coal Association, Washington, D. C., 
$1,500; National Council Coal Lessors, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $1,000; American Trucking As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., $1,000; total, 
$3,500. 

E. None, 

A. George F. Parrish, executive secretary, 
West Virginia Railroad Association, 706 
Security Building, Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association, 
post-office box 7, Charleston, W. Va.; to pro- 
tect and promote the interests of the West 
Virginia railroads. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) None. (3) None, 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000; (13) 
no, 

A. James G. Patton. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (home 
office); 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (legislative office). 

C. I am employed exclusively by the em- 
ployer listed above, and about 30 percent of 
my time is spent influencing legislation on 
matters of interest to the National Farmers 
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Union. The specific activities in which I 
have engaged are set forth in the report 
covering this quarter filed by the National 
Farmers Union. 

DD? 

E.? 





A. Randolph Paul (a partner in the law 
firm of Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton 


& Garrison), 1614 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
C. (1) Indeterminate. (2) An amend- 


ment to eliminate section 131 (b) (2) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, and an amendment 
to section 127 of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to war losses. (3) None relating to 
the subject above. 

D. (5) $7.31; (7) $7.31; (8) $1,666.41 (the 
sum of $1,666.41 represents receipts ($1,650 
in fees and $16.41 in charges for miscella- 
neous petty-cash disbursements) which were 
inadvertently omitted from reports for prior 
periods and are therefore reported here); 
(9) $1,673.72. 

E. (6) $11.56; (7) $1.60; (9) $13.16; (15) 
all. 


A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, care of White & 
Case, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; 
lawyer. 

B. International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; 
mining and manufacturing of fertilizers. 

C. (1) During the present session of Con- 
gress. (2) (a) To amend section 34 of Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act to protect interests 
of domestic corporations owning stock in 
enemy corporations assets of which have 
been seized by the Alien Property Custodian. 
(b) Opposing Treasury recommendation for 
reduction of rate of percentage depletion on 
nonmetallic minerals. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (4) $2.60; (6) $0.63; (7) $244.73; (9) 
$247.96; (11) $247.96; (15) $247.96. 

A. Albert A. Payne, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; legislative representative 
of the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards. 

B. Realtors’ Washington Committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the real-estate industry. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,155.77; (7) $2,155.77; (9) 
$2,155.77; (13) no. 

E. (6) $7.25; (7) $107.55; (8) $41; (9) 
$155.80; (11) $155.80; (15) $155.80; (16) $25, 
January 4, 1951, Washington Board of Trade, 
dinner (included in 7); $25, January 4, 1951, 
Washington Board of Trade, dues (included 
in 8); $10, February 13, 1951, Southwest Re- 
search Institute, San Antonio, Tex., regis- 
tration fee for meeting at Hotel Statler (in- 
cluded in 8); total, $60. 


A. Mer! B. Peek, assistant secretary-manager, 
National Reclamation Association, 1119 
National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C.; promotion of the development, 
control, conservation, preservation, and 
utilization of the water resources of the 
17 reclamation States. 

B. National Reclamation Association. 1119 

National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. (2). (a) Recla- 

mation Act, 1902 (53 Stat. 1187, 43 U. S. C. 

485), and all amendatory and supplementary 

acts thereto. All other statutes relating to 

water and land conservation measures. (b) 

H. R. 1636, H. R. 1637, H. R. 2646, 3309, H. R. 

3318, S. 40, S. 443, S. 1144, and all other bills 

concerning reclamation; flood control as re- 

lated to reclamation, water, and land conser- 
vation. (3) (a) Bulletin; (b) 4,000; (c) no 
specific date of publication, published every 
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4 to 6 weeks, dependent upon legislative de- 
velopments; (d) Franks Duplicating Service, 
1101 National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (5) $1,749.99; (6) $341.01; (7) $2,091; ? 
(9) $2,091. 

E. (7) $341.01; (9) 
(15) $341.01. 


$341.01; (1) $341.01; 


A. George S. Peer, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; director of farm sup- 
ply services, National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 

D. C.; a trade organization for farmer coop- 


eratives marketing farm products and/or 
purchasing farm supplies. 
C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) None. (3) None. 


D. (5) $1,524.98; (6) 
$1,524.98; (12) $103.35. 
E. (7) $103.35; (9) $103.35; (11) $103.35. 


$1,524.98; (8) 


A. William J. Petersen, 719 Monona Avenue, 
Madison, Wis. 

B. Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) I follow all legis- 

lation affecting business and industry along 

with my other work as general manager of 

the chamber. No specific legislative interests 


this quarter. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,750; (7) $2,750; (9) $2,750; 
(13) no. 

E. None. 


A. Ernest L. Peterson. 

B. Minneapolis Traffic Association, 164 
Grain Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.; this 
association exists for the purpose of fos- 
tering and protecting the transportation in- 
terests of the business community, and dis- 
seminates traffic information and otherwise 
serves the rail, truck, air, and barge traffic 
interests of its members. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All legislation di- 
rectly affecting air, rail, truck, barge, or other 
forms of _ transportation. Specifically, 
amendments to be introduced as House or 
Senate bills, amending the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to broaden the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
car rental or per diem charges, with the view 
of alleviating the present and any possible 
future freight-car shortages. (3) No pub- 
lications issued, or caused to be issued, ex- 
cept correspondence with Members of the 
House or Senate presenting the problems un- 
der No. 2 above and encouraging support of 
the legislative interests indicated. 

D. (See attached p. 3.) ? 

E. (See p. 3.) ? 

A. Don Petty,’ 1771 N Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; attorney. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C.; reg- 
istrant’s client, a national trade association. 

C. (1) Registrant's legislative interests 
terminated as of December 31, 1950. (See 
letter of November 16, 1950, to Secretary of 
Senate and Clerk of House, requesting that 
registrant’s name be withdrawn from lobby- 
ing registration list). (2) During the past 
quarter registrant was particularly interest- 
ed in: S. 1973 (McFarland bill) and H. R. 
4241; Sadowski bill (H. R. 6949); Sheppard 
bill (H. R. 7310); and Excess Profits Tax Act 
of 1950 (Pub. Law 909.) (3) None. 

D2 ' 

E.2 





A. Albert Pike, Jr., actuary, Life Insurance 
Association of America, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 

488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., trade 

association. 
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Cc. (1) Continuous. (2) General legisla- 
tion which might affect the welfare of policy- 
holders and annuitants. Specific: None. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $50; (6) $50; (8) $50; (13) no. 

E. None. 


A. Harriet F. Pilpel, attorney at law, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Walter Field Co., 600-614 Fulton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

C. For the duration of this session of Con- 
gress. 8S. 1046, H. R. 2982. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (6) $23.03; 
$26.03. 


(7) $3; (9) $26.03; (11) 


A. Pope Ballard & Loos, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. California Fruit Growers Exchange and 
California Walnut Growers Association, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Northwest Nut Growers, 
Dundee, Oreg.; and California Almond Grow- 
ers Exchange, Sacramento, Calif.; agricul- 
tural cooperative marketing organizations. 
The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis.; W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, Iowa; and 
Fountain Pen and Mechanical Pencil Manu- 
facturers Association, New York City, manu- 
facturers of fountain pens and mechanical 
pencils. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Agricultural and 
farmer cooperative matters; tariff and tax 
legislation; trade-agreement extension, H. R. 
1612; import quotas, S. 983; customs revi- 
sion, H. R. 1535. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,784; (6) $54.74; 
(9) $1,838.74; (13) no. 

E. (2) $97.50; (4) $11.29; (6) $26.78; (7) 
$122.40; (9) $257.97; (11) $257.97. 

A. Frank M. Porter, 50 West Fiftieth Street, 
New York, N. Y.; president, national 
trade organization. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y.; national 
trade organization. 

C. See explanatory statement? 

D. See explanatory statement.? 

E. See explanatory statement.? 
A. James E. Poulton,*? Machinists Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. C.; 
labor union. 

C. Indefinite (see report filed by Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists). 

A. James E. Poulton, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Machinists Building, Washington, D. C., 
labor union. 

C. Indefinite (see report filed by Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists). 


(7) $1,838.74; 


None. 


A. William I. Powell, Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; technical and edu- 
cational organization of individuals and com- 
panies in the mining field. 

C. (1) Indefinitely; (2) measures affecting 
mining, such as income taxation, social 
security, public lands, stockpiling, monetary 
policy, ete.; (3) none. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (9) $1,000; (13) 
no. 
E. (6) $0.85; (7) $67.48; (9) $68.33; (11) 
$68.33; (15) $68.33. 

A. Kenneth L. Pray,’ 1026 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Wash- 
ington representative. 

B. Schenley Distillers, Inc., and affiliated 
companies. 


2Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office 
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C. (1) (2) My services insofar as legislative 
matters are concerned consist primarily of 
factually reporting the status and content 
of proposals affecting Schenley Distillers, 
Inc., and affiliated companies. Although I 
register, I am not employed as a lobbyist for 
or against any specific legislation. How long 
this status will continue I do not know. (3) 
None. 


A. Kenneth L. Pray, 1026 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Wash- 
ington representative. 

B. Schenley Distillers, Inc., and affiliated 
companies. 

Cc. (1) (2) My services insofar as legisla- 
tive matters are concerned consist primarily 
of factually reporting the status and content 
of propsals affecting Schenley Distillers, 
Inc., and affiliated companies. Although 
I register, I am not employed as a lobbyist 
for or against any specific legislation. How 
long this status will continue I do not know. 
(3) None. 

A. Allen I. Pretzman,* 50 West Broad Street, 
attorney and secretary of Scioto-San- 
dusky Conservancy District; attorney at 
law. 

B. Scioto-Sandusky Conservancy District, 
553 East Town Street, Columbus, Ohio; po- 
litical subdivision of the State of Ohio, or- 
ganized under Ohio law to develop flood- 
control and water-conservation projects. 

C. (1) Impossible to determine. 

D. (7) $200; (8) $1,000; (9) $1,200; (13) 
no. 
E. (6) $0.90; (7) $135.99; (9) $136.89; (10) 
$907.47; (11) $1,044.36; (15) entire. 

A. Harry E. Proctor, Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C.; attorney at law. 

B. The registrant is a member of the law 
firm of Oliver & Donnally, Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. Oliver & Donnally is 
general counsel for the National! Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, 60 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City, and represents 
and advises that association in all legal mat- 
ters, including Federal legislation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Tax revision hear- 
ings before House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee (no bill) in opposition to repeal of sec- 
tion 101 (2) of IRC. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,250; (6) $2,250; (8) $2,250; (12) 
@6.95; (13) no. 

E. (7) 86.95; (9) $6.95; (11) $6.95. 

A. The Producers’ Council, Inc., 1001 Fif- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Statement of the nature of the work of 
the organization is contained in the 
answer to C below. 

C. The Producers’ Council, Inc., is an or- 
ganization established in 1928. The declara- 
tion of the charter of incorporation as to the 
purposes of the organization is set forth in 
the attached statement.2. No income is re- 
ceived and no expenditures are made by the 
Producers’ Council, Inc., in connection with 
legislative activities; however, in view of the 
uncertain interpretation of certain provi- 
sions of the Regulation of Lobbying Act of 
1946 concerning what constitutes “principal 
purpose” and the phrase “to influence di- 
rectly or indirectly the passage or defeat of 
any legislation, etc.,"" we are filing this form, 
giving a full disclosure of the information as 
required under the act. 

D. None. 

E. See explanatory note in answer to 
part C.* 

A. The Proprietary Association, 810 Eight- 
eenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
A. K. Barta. 

B. None. 


2? Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
*Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Measures affecting 
the proprietary medicines industry; nothing 
specific. (3) (a) Legislative news bulletins; 
(b) approximately 500; (c) usually once a 
week; (d) mimeographed. 

D. (1) €63,607.37; (6) $63,607.37; (8) $63,- 
607.37. 

E. See attached statement.? (7) $125; (8) 
$720; (9) $845; (11) 8845; (15) $125, March 
31, A. K. Barta, Washington, D. C. 

A. The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Pending final action; (2) general 
interest in all legislation affecting the busi- 
ness of the company; (3) no publication 
issued. 

D. None. 

E. (2) $9,152.01; (6) $13.81; (7) $159.10; 
(9) $9,324.92; (11) $9,324.92; (16) $5,402.01, 
February 5, 1951, Charles J. Milton, 1 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City, N. J., professional 
services; $3,922.91, January 5, 1951, Milo J. 
Warner, Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio, pro- 
fessional services; total, $9,324.92. 

A. Ganson Purcell,? 910 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Dr. Walter Duschinsky, 93 Perry Street, 
New York, N. Y.; industrial designer. 

C. (1) Period legislative irfterests are to 
continue is indefinite. (2) Legislation to 


grant permanent residence to client. (3) 
No publications have been issued or caused 
to be issued in connection with legislative 
interest indicated. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (8) $7.46; (9) $7.46; (11) $7.46; (15) 
46. 


$7 


A. Ganson Purcell, 910 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Dr. Walter Duschinsky, 93 Perry Street, 
New York, N. Y.; industrial designer. 

C. (1) Period legislative interests are to 
continue is indefinite. (2) Legislation to 
grant permanent residence to client. (3) 
No publications have been issyed or 
caused to be issued in connection with legis- 
lative interest indicated. 

D. None. 

E. (8) $11.55; (9) $11.55; (11) $11.55; (15) 
$11.55. 

A. Ganson Purcell, 910 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1405 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; business of lumbering and 
milling in the Philippine Islands. 

C. (1) Period legislative interests are to 
continue is indefinite. (2) General legisla- 
tive interests of client are those affecting 
foreign commerce of the United States, in- 
cluding tax and tariff legislation. (3) No 
publications have been issued or caused to 
be issued in connection with the legislative 
interests indicated during the period cov- 
ered by this report. 

D. None. 

E. (8) $12.63; (9) $12.63; (11) $12.63; (15) 
$12.63. 

A. Edmund R. Purves, executive director, 
American Institute of Architects, 1741 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Institute of Architects, 1741 
New York Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely; (2) (a) S. 349 and H. 
R. 1272, S. 218 and H. R. 1728; (b) defense 
housing bill, dispersal bill, (d) general sup- 
port but criticize certain aspects of these 
bills, also support of existing Hill-Burton 
Act; (3) none. 

D. (5) $4,250; (6) $4,250; (8) $4,250. 

E. (4) $40.70; (6) $53.30; (9) $94; (11) 
@94. 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans., solicitor for Kansas, the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
wey Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 

C. (1) Continuing; legislative activity is 
only occasional and incidental when called 
upon by employer. (2) General legislative 
interest in matters affecting railroads. (3) 
None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Ward L. Quaal, Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; director of Clear Channel 
Broadcasting Service (CCBS). 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service 
(CCBS), Shoreham Building, Washington, 
D. C., an informal organization of 15 li- 
censees of class I-A standard broadcast sta- 
tions. 

C. (1) CCBS will oppose any proposed leg- 
islation (such as S. 491 and H. R. 4004, 81st 
Cong.) calling for the duplication of class 
I-A clear-channel frequencies or the limi- 
tation of the power of class I-A standard 
broadcast stations. CCBS opposes ratifica- 
tion of the so-called NARBA agreement 
signed November 15, 1950. (2) See (1) 
above. (3) None. “ 

D. (5) $5,627; (7) $5,627; (9) $5,627; (13) 
no. 
E. (3) $83.25; (7) $475.35; (9) $558.60; 
(11) $558.60; (15) $558.60; (16) See state- 
ment on page 3 herein.’ 

A. Frank Quigley,* 725 Thirteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., 195 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y.; attorney. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; communi- 
cations (Bell System companies). 

C. (1) Indeterminate. (2) Matters affect- 
ing Bell System companies; H. R. 9827, ex- 
cess-profits tax of 1950. (3) None. 

D. (5) $7,500; (6) $1,091.88; (7) $8,591.88; 
(8) $23,135; (9) $31,726.88; (13) no. 

E. (7) $1,091.88; (9) $1,091.88; (10) $635; 
(11) $1,726.88, 

A. Frank Quigley, 725 Thirteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; communi- 
cations. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. (2) Matters affect- 
ing Bell System communications: (&) ex- 
cess profits tax, renegotiation of contracts; 
(b) H. R. 9827 and H. R. 1724; (c) Public 
Law 909, chapter 1199, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session; Public Law 9, chapter 15, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $7,500; (6) $759.52; (7) $8,259.52; 
(13) no, 

E. (7) $759.52; (9) $759.52; (11) $759.52; 
(16) $27.26, December 3 and 4, 1950, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. Washington office, Wash- 
ington to New York and return; $27.26, Janu- 
ary 15 and 18, 1951, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Washington office, Washington to New York 
and return; $48.45, January 11, 1951, Chevy 
Chase Club, Connecticut Avenue and Bradley 
Lane, Chevy Chase, Md., conference and din- 
ner, legal matters; $85, January 26, 1951, FCC 
Bar Association, annual meeting and dinner, 
guests; $64.77, February 14, 1951, Chevy Chase 
Club, Connecticut Avenue and Bradley Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Md., conference, legal matters, 
Bell representatives. 

A. Radio-Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion,’ 1317 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association of radio-elec- 
tronic industry. 

B. None. 


2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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C. (1) In opposition to Treasury Depart- 
ment recommendation for an excise tax of 
10 percent on television. Concluded. (2) 
Same as C (1). (3) None. This is final re- 
port on above. (1) Through Eighty-second 
Congress. (2) Excess-profits tax or addi- 
tional corporate-income-tax bills. (3) Pam- 
phlet, How Will an Excess-Profits Tax Affect 
America’s Fastest-Growing Industry? (a) 
explained effect of Treasury proposal on tele- 
vision industry; (b) 2,500; (c) November 28, 
1950; (d) Byron S. Adams. 

D. (8) $20,000; (9) $20,000; (13) no. 

E. (2) $5,500; (4) $947.76; (6) $476.66; (7) 
$93.89; (8) $28.17; (9) $7,046.48; (10) $17,- 
475.93; (11) $24,522.41; (16)? 

A. Radio-Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1317 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association of radio-elec- 
tronic industry. 

B. None. 

Cc. (1) Through Eighty-second Congress; 
(2) excess-profits tax or additional corpo- 
rate income-tax bills; (3) none. 

D. None. 

E. (2) $3,960; (4) $1,176.91; (6) $1,418.92; 
(7) $2,515.03; (8) $35.55; (9) $9,106.41; (11) 
$9,106.41; (16).* 

A. Mrs. Alice Radue, 3406 Quebec Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; member of the 
Washington committee on legislation of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill.; the national congress is a nonprofit cor- 
poration of the District of Columbia. 

C. (1) The legislative interests of the or- 
ganization will continue indefinitely. (2) 
The general legislative interests of the na- 
tional congress are concerned with measures 
which affect the welfare of the children and 
youth in flelds of education; social and eco- 
nomic well-being; child labor and environ- 
mental situations; Federal research agencies 
in education, health, juvenile protection, 
and homemaking; world understanding and 
peace among nations. The national congress 
may support or oppose specific statutes and 
bills which relate to the area of its general 
legislative interests. (3) The legislative in- 
terests of the national congress are reported 
upon from time to time in National Parent- 
Teacher, the official magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

D. (See p. 3.)? 

E. (See p. 3.}" 

A. Leon Raesly (formerly at 1218 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C., until March 
15, 1951), suite 624, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; public relations 
counsel. 

B. Sole proprietor. 

C. (1) Depends entirely upon the whim of 
Congress. (2) S. 2068 and S. 2069. 

D. None. 

A. Railroad Pension Conference, post-office 
box 798, New Haven, Conn.; enactment of 
30-year, half-pay railroad retirement leg- 
islation, regardless of age, based on 5 
years of highest pay. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Length of legislative campaign un- 
known. (2) For enactment of: retirement 
after 30 years of service, regardless of age, 
at half pay based on 5 years of highest earn- 
ings, H. R. 63. (3) 2,500 copies of pension 
conference bulletins to membership (these 
were mimeographed by us). 

D. (1) $310; (4) $1.75; (7) $311.75; (9) 
$311.75; (13) no. 

E. (4) $128.77; (5) $73.88; (6) $19.37; (7) 
$6.15; (8) $7.01; (9) $235.18; (11) $235.18; 
(15) none. 
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A. Railroad Security Owners Association, 
Inc., 110 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y.; an association of railroad 
security owners (see appendix I*). 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) The general legislative in- 
terests consist of any legislation which the 
members of the association have a legitimate 
interest in supporting or opposing. There 
have been no specific legislative interests in 
the period January 1, 1951, to March 31, 1951. 
(3) None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. Railway Business Association, 36 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; a national 
organization of manufacturers and other 
concerns engaged in furnishing the rail- 
ways with material, equipment, and sup- 
pries. 

C. No legislative activities dealt with by 
the Railway Business Association for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1951. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 10 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C.; unincorporated railway labor as- 
sociation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) S. 


3295 (8lst 


Cong.); all legislation affecting labor, espe- 
cially railway labor; all bills affecting Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 
D. (See appendix I.*) 
no. 
E. (See appendix II.*) 


(3) None. 
(1) $3,145.60; (13) 


A. DeWitt G. Ramsey, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; president of a 
national trade association. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; national trade association of the 
aircraft-manufacturing industry. 

Cc. (1) Contract runs to June 30, 1952. (2) 
Any legislation affecting the aviation indus- 
try. No specific bills at this time. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. Robert Ramspeck, executive vice presi- 
dent Air Transport Association, 1107 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
trade association for the commercial 
airlines. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1197 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association for the commercial 
airlines. Note: Mr. Ramspeck was granted 
leave of absence from the association effec- 
tive March 15, 1951, and is no longer active 
in the legislative work of the association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuous. 
(2) General legislative interests for the 
proper advancement of the airline industry 
in the public interest. For specific Jegis- 
lative interests see p. 3 attached.* (3) No 
publications issued or caused to be issued. 

D. (5) $5,208.33; (7) $5,208.33. 

E. Ione. 


A. Frederick V. Rand, part-time service as 
executive officer of the Organization of 
Professional Employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; 1359 
Meridian Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. One employer only, namely, the Organi- 
zation of Professional Employees of the 

United States Department of Agriculture, 

post-office box 381, Washington, D. C., which 

as an organization has as of this same date 
filed full information as to the nature of its 
business and its activities during the same 
quarter. 

C. As stated in section B above, afflant 
has no legislative interests and engages in 
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no legislative activities except in his part- 
time capacity as executive officer of the Or- 
ganization of Professional Employees of the 
United States Department of Agriculture— 
the legislative interests, publications, ex- 
penditures, etc., of said organization during 
the current quarter being fully set forth in 
report of even date as filed by said organi- 
zation. 

D. (5) $150; (7) $150; (9) $150; (13) no. 

E. (8) $3; (11) $3; (15) $3; (16) none. 
A. Jacob Reck, 1346 F Street NW., Washing- 

ton, D. C., counsel and executive vice 
president, National Beauty and Barber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

B. National Beauty and Barber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 1346 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; pays registrant annual retainer 
of $7,200 for services as counsel. 

C. Proposed excise tax on shampoos and 
proposed amendment of section 2402 (b) of 
Internal Revenue Code dealing with cos- 
metics used in beauty and barber shops. Is- 
sued bulletin dealing with these subjects on 
February 6, 1951; 250 copies mimeographed 
in association's office. 

D. None. 
E. (9) $2.10. 





A. Stanley Rector,’ 506 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc., 
506 Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.; 
consultants in social security. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) The organization 
is interested in the over-all field of social 
security, that is, new legislation affecting 
titles 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 12, and 13 of the Social 
Security Act as amended—also chapters 1 
and 9 of the Internal Revenue Code. Spe- 
cific legislation before Congress this quarter 
has been H. R. 6000 and 8059. (3) We had 
no publication as such issued during the 
present quarter. We do prepare a mimeo- 
graphed release entitled “The Advisor” is- 
sued at irregular intervals, which advises the 
recipient of legislation introduced and ana- 
lyzes the effects of the proposed legislation. 
It also gives statistical data (educational, 
informational) relating to the operation of 
the State and Federal programs in the field 
of social security. This release is sent to 
approximately 2,500 people including not 
only the organizations that have retained 
our service, but educational institutions and 
persons interested in the social-security pro- 
gram. The releases are prepared by Bates 
Duplicating Co., and such releases were is- 
sued on the following dates: December 8, De- 
cember 11, and December 18. 

D. (5) $4,999.98; (7) $14,999.94; (8) $19,- 
999.92. 

A. Otie M. Reed, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; economist for National 
Milk Producers Federation. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; na- 
tional farm organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
that may affect milk producers or the coop- 
eratives through which they act together to 
process and market their milk. (3) The 
names of any papers, periodicals, magazines, 
or other publications in which the person 
filing has caused to be published any articles 
or editorials. News for Dairy Co-ops; 700; 
weekly; Federation. Legislative Letter; 1,200; 
irregular; Federation. 

D. (5) $2,250; (7) $2,250; (9) $2,250. 


A. Albert L. Reeves, Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Wilcox Electric Co., Inc., Fourteenth 
and Chestnut Streets, Kansas City, Mo.; 
manufacturers .of radio communications 
equipment. 
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C. (1) Not determined. (2) H. R. 1912, a 
bill for the relief of Wilcox Electric Co., Inc. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (9) $1,000; (13) 
no. 
E. None. 


A. Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; an association of 
Reserve officers of all services to support 
a military policy for the United States 
that will provide adequate national se- 
curity and assist in the development and 
execution thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation for 
development of a military policy for the 
United States which will guarantee adequate 
national security. (3) (a) The Reserve Offi- 
cer, the official magazine of the association, 
and the ROA Washington Newsletter con- 
tains articles and comments on legislation, 
although not published primarily for that 
purpose; (b) approximately 75,000 copies 
of the Reserve Officer and 2,000 copies of 
the ROA Washington Newsletter; (c) the 
Reserve Officer is published monthly, and 
the newsletter semimonthly; (4) the Re- 
serve Officer, Benson Printing Co., Nashville, 


Tenn.; ROA Washington Newsletter, Ply- 
mouth Printing & Duplicating Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E.? 


A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Govern- 
ment, 900 F Street NW., room 314, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Federal civilian employ- 
ees organization. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are expected 
to continue indefinitely. (2) General legis- 
lative interests are: Retention and improve- 
ment of the Civil Service Retirement and 
United States Employees Compensation Acts. 
Short titles and numbers of bills of specific 
interest include: H. R. 172, a bill to provide 
for the continuance of family benefits to 
civil-service employees separated after 5 
years’ service; H. R. 233, a bill amending the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended (increase annuities 3314 percent 
or $500, whichever is lesser); H. R. 368, a bill 
to amend the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, so as to exempt 
payments under such act from taxation; 
H. R. 448, a bill to grant civil-service em- 
ployees retiremeht after 30,years’ service, re- 
gardless of age; H. R. 1370, a bill to adjust 
the rates of annuities of certain employees 
retired under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, prior to 
April 1, 1948; H. R. 1748, a bill to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, so as to exempt an- 
nuity payments under such act from taxa- 
tion; H. R. 1957, a bill to equalize the retire- 
ment benefits payable to Federal employees, 
based on salary rates in effect 90 days prior 
to date payment is due; H. R. 2087, a bill 
to amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended, to provide an- 
nuities for widows of certain former Federal 
employees who had rendered 30 years of 
service; H. R. 2267, a bill to provide a widow's 
annuity upon death of employee prior to at- 
tainment of age 50 of surviving widow; H. R. 
3035, a bill to amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
to extend annuity benefits to employees at 
age 50 involuntarily separated from the serv- 
ive after having rendered at least 20 years of 
service; H. R. 3393, a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide unemployment in- 
surance for Federal civilian employees, and 
for other purposes; H. R. 3414, a bill to ex- 
tend coverage under the Social Security Act 
to additional Federal officers and employ- 
ees, and for other purposes; S. 193, a bill to 
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grant civil-service employees retirement after 

30 years’ service; S. 500, a bill to amend the 

Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 

as amended, so as to provide certain bene- 

fits for the widows of employees who died 
prior to February 28, 1948, and for other 
purposes; S. 995, a bill to amend the Civil 

Service Retirement Act. (3) No publica- 

tion in connection with legislative interests 

has been issued within the past year and 
none is expected to be issued in the near 
future. 

D. (1) $6,772.02; (2) $5.50; (7) $6,777.52; 
(9) $6,777.52; (13) yes; (14). 

E. (2) $2,810.84; (4) $465.18; (5) $682.05; 
(6) $29.93; (7) $144.70; (8) $758.36; (9) 
$4,891.06; (11) $4,801.06; (16).? 

A. Revere Copper & Brass Inc., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. As above; fabricator of copper. 

C. (2) Legislation affecting copper. (3) 
None. 

D. (6) $52,800; (7) $52,800; (9) $52,800; 
(13) yes; (14). 

E. (2) $4,500; (9) $4,500; (11) $4,500. 

A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; registrant is a 
regular emplofee of the Credit Union 
National Association, Inc., and receives 
no additional compensation for service 
on legislative work. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis.; a non- 
profit association of credit unions. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation affect. 
ing credit unions. (3) None. 

D. (5) $295 (see schedule attached); * (7) 
$295; (9) $295. 

E. (4) $2.04; (7) $2.40; (8) $1; (9) $5.44; 
(11) $5.44; (15) $5.44. 

A. Charles R. Richey, 1405 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any and all bills 
and statutes of interest to the hotel industry. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (13) 
(see attached explanatory statement). 
ant iM $109.48; (9) $109.48; (11) $109.48; 





A. Siert F. Riepma, executive vice president 
and treasurer, National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, 1028 Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite, depending upon assign- 
ments by employer. (2) Any specific legisla- 
tion that may relate to margarine. Also in- 
terested in passage of H. R. 3207, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, first session, to amend Navy 
ration statute (34 U. S. C. 902a). (3) None, 

D. None. (See attached p. 3.) ? 

E. None. 

A. John J. Riggle, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; assistant secretary, 
National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives; trade organization. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; a trade organization for farmer co- 
operatives marketing farm products and/or 
purchasing farm supplies. 

Cc. (1) Indefinitely. (2) H. R. 1612, trade 
agreements extension—for amendment; H. R. 
3068, importation of farm labor—for; S. 984, 
importation of farm labor—for; H. R. 1724, 
renegotiation of Government contracts, Pub- 
lic Law 9—for. (3) Management-personnel . 
relations activities of Congress, departments 
and NLRB in field of labor affecting coopera- 
tives; 175 distributed to council membership 
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at irregular intervals—mimeographed in 
council office. Foreign Trade News, activities 
of Government including ECA in field of for- 
eign economic policy and activities; 175 
copies distributed to council membership at 
irregular intervals—mimeographed in coun- 
cil office. 

D. (5) $2,325; (6) $2,325; (8) $2,325; (12) 
$34.50. 

E. (7) $34.50; (9) $34.50. 


A. George D. Riley, 901 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; member, 
national legislative committee, American 
Federation of Labor. 

B. American Federation of Labor, 901 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C.; federation of trades and labor unions. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All bills affecting 
the welfare of the country generally, and 
specifically bills affecting workers. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $2,340; (6) $2,340; (8) $2,340; (12) 
$256. 

E. (2) $2,340; (6) $20.48; (8) $235.52; (9) 
$2,596; (11) $2,596. 

A. E. W. Rising, 1215 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Suite No. 3, Washington, D. C. (vice 
president NWCC). Individual without 
salary or compensation other than for 
expenses for which I am reimbursed 
through office of secretary-treasurer, 341 
Broad Street Station Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

B. National Water Conservation Confer- 
ence, 341 Broad Street Station Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (See summary of proceed- 
ings for constitution and bylaws.) A con- 
ference organization of State officials and 
persons interested in the conservation and 
utilization of our water and land resources 
for benefit of the people. 

C. (1) No limitation as to time. (2) All 
legislation relative to development, utiliza- 
tion, and conservation of natural resources, 
including bills to authorize projects, ap- 
propriations for construction of projects, 
and for control of natural resources, par- 
ticularly as indicated in copies of resolutions 
adopted at our Chicago conference, Septem- 
ber 1949, copies enclosed. During this 
quarter Senate Joint Resolution 20, copies 
of which were sent to our mailing list with 
our Newsletter No. 89 on January 20, 1951. 
(One copy only, filed with original reports.) 
(3) No publications for general distribu- 
tion; have issued three Newsletters to our 
mailing list of about 200 members, giving 
general and miscellaneous information. 

D. (12) $705.19 (13) none. 

E. (2) $479.60; (4) $37.08; (5) $188.51; (9) 
$705.19; (11) $705.19; (15). 


A. E. W. Rising, 1215 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; individual. 

B. Southwestern Idaho Water Conserva- 
tion Project, Inc., post-office box 1576, Boise, 
Idaho; to promote construction of projects 
for development of water and land resources 
of Idaho; also provide an adequate supply 
of power for Idaho from such projects. 

C. (1) Term of legislative interest is not 
limited. (2) All legislation affecting directly 
or indirectly the development and utiliza- 
tion of the land and water resources of the 
United States. Specifically interested in 
legislation pertaining to water and land re- 
sources of Snake and Columbia River Basins. 
This registration was made anticipating that 
Congress would be considering legislation 
for authorization of projects for development 
of resources in which the people of Idaho 
have an interest. As no bills have been in- 
troduced in the first quarter of 1951, and no 
efforts have been made to encourage or dis- 
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courage a Member of Congress to introduce 

legislation mentioned herein, no funds have 

been expended or received for inclusion in 
this report. (3) No publications issued. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. E. W. Rising, 1215 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Suite No. 3, Washington, D. C., executive 
vice president and Washington repre- 
sentative; individual. 

B. Western Beet Growers Association, post 
Office box 742, Great Falls, Mont.; organiza- 
tion of farmers and growers of sugar beets 
within the continental United States. 

C. (1) No limitation as to time. (2) Leg- 
islation that may affect or limit right of 
American farmers to grow and market sugar 
beets. No legislation pending in Eighty- 
second Congress. (3) No publications other 
than one newsletter in January 1951 and one 
newsletter in March 1951, addressed to ap- 
proximately 475 members of the Western 
Beet Growers Association. 

D. (5) $75; (6) $75; (8) $75; (12) $186.04; 
(13) no. 

E. (2) $35; (5) 647; (7) $29.04; (9) $111.04; 
(11) $111.04; (15) $35; Hazel C. English, 
Washington, D. C., stenographic work, Janu- 
ary $15, February $10, and March $10; $30, 
Mrs. Miriam Keller, Simpsonville, Md., office 
rent $10 for January, $10 for February, and 
$10 for March; $15, E. W. Rising, Washing- 
ton, D. C., rent of office equipment, January 
$5, February $5, and March $5; $2, Sugar 
Journal, New Orlezxns, La., subscription, Feb- 
ruary; $7, United Air Lines, part of cost of 
trip to Montana, January; $22.04, E. W. Ris- 
ing, meals, travel, and miscellaneous ex- 
penses, January $13.37, February $3.67, and 
March $5; total, $111.04. 


A. L. E. Roark,‘ executive vice president, Na- 
tional Foundry Association, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill.; a vol- 
untary unincorporated association of 
foundry operators. 

B. National Foundry Association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Labor legislation, 
tax legislation, and legislation affecting the 
foundry industry. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $250; (7) $341.14; (9) $591.14; (10) 
$673.05; (11) $1,264.19; (15) all; (16)? 


A. L. E. Roark,’ executive vice president, Na- 
tional Foundry Association, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill.; a vol- 
untary unincorporated association of 
foundry operators. 

B. National Foundry Association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Labor legislation, 
tax legislation, and legislation affecting the 
foundry industry. (3) None. 

D. (13) No. 

E. (2) $250; (7) $415.14; (9) $665.14; (10) 
$1,264.19; (11) $1,929.33; (15) all; (16). 


A. L. E. Roark, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Foundry Association, 53 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill.; a vol- 
untary unincorporated association of 
foundry operators. 

B. National Foundry Association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Labor legislation, 
tax legislation, and legislation affecting the 
foundry industry. (3) None. 

E. (2) $250; (7) $150.34; (9) $400.34; (15) 
all; (16).? 


A. George Mackay Robb, Protestant clergy- 
man, pastor of the Syracuse Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, 2517 South Salina 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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B. Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America, with denominational headquarters 
at 209 Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. (1) Unable to predict how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. (2) Senate 
Joint Resolution 29 and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 156. (3) (a) An article telling of the 
introduction of above bills into the Eighty- 
second Congress which appeared in the 
Christian Patriot, official organ of the Chris- 
tian Amendment Movement. (2) Circula- 
tion of above-named publication is around 
5,000. (c) Issue of March 1951. (d) Pub- 
lisLed by the Christian Amendment Move- 
ment, 914 Clay Street, Topeka, Kans. They 
have changed printers recently and I do not 
know who is printing the paper at present. 

D. (6) $250; (7) $250; (9) $250; (10) $45.39; 
(14) period from January 1 through March 
31, 1951, $9.86, on hand from 1950; $250, Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of North Amer- 
ica, 209 Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., ad- 
vanced toward expense account of lobbying 
in Washington, no salary, simply payment 
of expenses involved; total, $259.86. 

E. (6) $11.44; (7) $203.03; (9) $214.47; 
(11) $214.47 (15) $214.47; (16) $91.82, Janu- 
ary 16 to February 7, various restaurants in 
Washington, also dining cars on New York 
Central and Pennsylvania Railroads, for 
food; $66.71, January 16 to February 7, Dodge 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., for hotel room (plus 
taxes); $24.96, January 16 to February 7, 
New York Central and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads, for tickets; $6.10, January 16 to Febru- 
ary 7, for taxi, street car, bus, and subway 
fares; $4.97, January 16 to February 17, for 
stationery and stenographic services; $3.32, 
January 16 to February 17, United States 
post office, for postage; $4.50, January 16 to 
February 7, help in Dodge Hotel, for tips; 
65 cents, January 16 to February 17, lockers 
and incidental travel expenses; total, $203.03. 


1 Se 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 1121 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; executive direc- 
tor, National Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

B. The National Society of Professional 
Engineers, a professional association repre- 
senting the various interests of professional 
engineers. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All legislation 
affecting the interests of professional engi- 
neers, specifically the following: The Taft- 
Hartley Act; Fair Labor Standards Act; 
amendments to the Walsh-Healey and Bacon- 
Davis Acts (S. 644 and 646); selective service 
law and amendments thereto (S. 1 and H. R. 
equivalents); the Air Force organization bill 
(H. R. 1726); Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way; H. R. 2940, an amendment to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; water requirements 
for central Arizona (H. J. Res. 138); National 
Science Foundation; various bills to imple- 
ment the Hoover report. (3) (a) Legislative 
Bulletin containing reports on the status 
of legislation of interest to engineers; (b) 
approximately 5,000 per month; (c) approxi- 
mately 15th day of each month; (d) Color- 
tone Press, Washington, D.C. (a) American 
Engineer, official publication of the society; 
(b) approximately 26,000 per month; (c) last 
week of each month; (d) Fleet-McGinley 
Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

D. (5) $250; (7) $250; (9) $250; (13) no. 

E. None. 


A. Dr. Frederick E. Robin, education direc- 
tor, Committee for the Nation’s Health, 
Inc., 1416 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; chief salaried officer of the Com- 
mittee for the Nation’s Health, Inc. 

B. Committee for the Nation’s Health, Inc., 

1416 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. See 

attachment A.? 
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C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
until the passage of national health insur- 
ance as stated in attachment A (2) Legis- 
lative interests: President Truman's national 
health plan as embodied in H. R. 27 and H. R. 
54. Also the following measures: S. 445, 
S. 337, H. R. 1781, H. R. 2152, H. R. 516, H. R. 
910, H. R. 274, H. R. 913, H. R. 14, H. R. 149, 
H. R. 342, H. R. 146. (3) See attachment B.* 

D. (5) $2,638.86; (6) $24.97; (7) $2,663.83; 
(9) $2,663.83; (13) no. 

E. (7) $24.97; (9) $24.97; (11) $24.97; (15) 
$24.97. 





A. George B. Roscoe, 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 610 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. C.; national trade association. 

C. The National Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation has a continuing interest in all 
legislation that affects the building construc- 
tion and electrical industries. In respect to 
legislation affecting these matters the asso- 
ciation’s preponderant interest is in keeping 
informed and passing that information on 
to its membership and to the industry. In 
this connection frequent informational bul- 
letins are sent out to the industry, includ- 
ing those in the association’s weekly newslet- 
ter (circulation 3,000) and in the associa- 
tion’s official magazine, Qualified Contractor 
circulation approximately 15,000, which Is 
issued each month. The registrant, as a 
representative of the association, prepares 
and issues to the industry informational 
material on industry matters, including that 
on legislative subjects. It is not believed 
that these activities could be construed as 
coming within the scope of the Federal Reg- 
ulation of Lobbying Act, but even if they 
do, that part concerning legislative matters 
is a very smal! part of the registrant’s activ- 
ities and functions. 

D. (See reference A)*; (13) no. 

E. (Reference A.)? 

A. Carlton H. Rose,» manager, Washington 
office, National Lead Co., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; manufacturing. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to continue 
indefinitely. (2) Legislative interests are 
confined to legislation affecting the operation 
of National Lead Co., including the manu- 
facture and sale of its products. S. 3972, 
H. R. 6677, H. R. 8221. (3) No publications 
have been issued or caused to be issued in 
connection with legislation. 


A. Carlton H. Rose, manager, Washington 
office, National Lead Co., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y.; manufacturing. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to continue 
indefinitely. (2) Legislative interests are 
confined to legislation affecting the operation 
of National Lead Co., including the manu- 
facture and sale of its products. H. R. 2862, 
H. R. 3360, S. 770, H. R. 2381. (3) No pub- 
lications have been issued or caused to be 
issued in connection with legislation. 


A. Roland H. Rowe, 400 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C.; United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, Inc.; trade as- 
sociation of wholesale grocers. 

B. United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 400 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; national trade association of 
wholesale grocers. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing the interests of wholesale grocers (a) 
antitrust bills, S. 1008-type legislation, small 
defense plants bills, taxing cooperatives; (b) 
H. R. 275, 276, 277, 278, 1600, 2820, S. 533, 892, 
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719. (3) United States Wholesale Grocers’ 

Association’s Washington News Letters dated 

January 4, 1951, January 11, 1951, January 18, 

1951, January 24, 1951, February 7, 1951, Feb- 

ruary 22, 1951, March 8, 1951 (970 copies 

each), all printed in duplicating room of 
employer. 

D. (See D attached.)? 

E. (See D attached.)? 

A. Forrest Rozzell, field secretary, Arkansas 
Education Association, 506 Union Life 
Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

C. No activity in connection with legisla- 
tive interest was undertaken during this 
quarter, 

A. John Forney Rudy, director of public re- 
lations, National Federation of American 
Shipping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; a federation of American 
steamship trade associations. 

B. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interests expected to 

continue indefinitely. (2) General legislative 

interests are concerned with the declaration 
of policy as expressed by the Congress of the 

United States in the Merchant Marine Act of 

1936. Specific legislative interests apply to 

legislation that supports or contravenes this 

declaration of policy. (3) None. 

D. (5) $450; (8) $450. 

E. (7) $235.80; (9) $235.80; (11) $235.80; 
(15) $235.80. 

A. Edward A. Rumely, Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc., 205 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc., 205 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y.; educational, nonprofit, non- 
partisan. 

C. See committee report. As executive 
secretary of the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, Inc., my sole function is 
to carry out the policies and programs laid 
down by its trustees in accordance with the 
committee’s objectives and powers as set 
forth in its certificate of incorporation. 
These duties include the initiation of mail- 
ings to supporters and citizens, the distribu- 
tion of press releases, etc., upholding the 
principles of private enterprise and consti- 
tutional government, in accordance with the 
committee’s basic program, 


D. (5) $5,954902; (6) $5,954.02; (8) 
$5,954.02; (12) $1,308.87; (13) no. 
E. None. 


A. Charles J. Rush, 312 Wire Building, 1000 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
executive secretary of trade association. 

B. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 
Wire Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) While Congress is in session and 
measures affecting local real estate are being 
considered. (2) All local measures affecting 
the District of Columbia are of interest. (3) 
None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Albert R. Russell, 162 Madison Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn.; assistant to executive 
vice president. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
post-office box 18, Memphis, Tenn.; nonprofit 
welfare organization to promote the con- 
sumption of American-grown cotton, cotton- 
seed, and products thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the raw cotton industry. (3) None. 

D.* (5) $203.83; (7) $203.83; (8) None; (9) 
$203.83. 


E. (7) $50.08; (9) $50.08; (11) $50.08; (15) 
$50.08. 
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A. Prancis M. Russell, 724 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; vice president 
in charge of Washington office of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 724 
Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and affiliated companies. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) As a part of regis- 
trant’s duties as vice president in charge of 
Washington office of National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., including supervision of the com- 
pany’s network activities in Washington, reg- 
istrant may engage in activities relating to 
legislation affecting National Broadcasting 
Co., Inc., and/or its affiliated companies. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) Salary received covers all work for 
employer. There is no allocation of salary 
for legislative activities; (13) no. 

E. No expenses during first quarter. 

A. Horace Russell, 7 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; lawyer. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; trade 
association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation di- 
rectly or indirectly affecting the savings and 
loan business. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,750, as general counsel for half- 
time, a nominal portion of which is for legis- 
lative work; (7) $2,750; (9) $2,750. 

E. (7) $253.98; (9) $253.98; (11) $253.98. 


A. M. O. Ryan, 1405 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any and all bills 
and statutes of interest to the hotel indus- 
try. (3) None. 

D. (5) $3,750; (6) $3,750; (8) $3,750; (13) 
(see attached explanatory statement) .? 


E. (6) $297.05; (9) $297.05; (11) $297.05; 
(15). 


A. Albert F. Versen,’ reporting as secretary 
of the St. Louis Local Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation, 508 Security Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., voluntary nonprofit association. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Don’t know. Depends upon type of 
legislation. (2) Petition to order immediate 
cessation of railroad strike. (3) None. 

D. (1) $7.46; (7) $7.46; (8) $553.55; (9) 
$561.01. 

E. (6) $7.46; (9) $7.46; (10) $558.55; (11) 
$561.01. 

A. Benjamin P. Saltzstein, attorney for Hed- 
wig Lydia Riedner, fourteenth floor, 
Empire Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. (1) Year of 1951. (2) Certain amend- 
ments to Public Law 859 (S. 302, and H. R. 
2656). (3) No publications issued or to be 
issued. (4) Compensation to be legal fees 
allocated to legislative portion of total serv- 
ices rendered and to be rendered. 

E. (6) $47.63; (7) $25.34; (9) $72.97; (11) 
$72.97; (16) Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., January, $11.63; Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Co., February, $24.94; 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co., 
March, $11.06; total, $47.63. 

A. Robert A. Saltzstein, attorney at law, 910 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Emergency Committee of Small and 
Medium Size Magazine Publishers, 400 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Legislative year of 1951. (2) Inter- 
ested in H. R. 2982 and S. 1046, postal rate 
revision legislation. (3) Client circulates 
letters to list of magazine publishers. No, 
other publications. (See emergency com- 
mittee report.) 

D. (5) $2,000; ('7) $2,000; (9) $2,000. 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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E. (6) $31.06; (7) $90.40; (9) €121.46; (11) 
$121.46; (15) all expenditures have been or 
will be defrayed by such employer; (16) 
American Airlines, January 10, 1951, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 629.23; American Airlines, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1951, Washington, D. C., $29.33; total, 
$58.66. Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Co., January, Washington, D. C., $22.50; Feb- 
ruary, $8.56; total, $31.06. 

A. Robert A. Saltzstein, attorney at law, 910 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Benjamin F. Saltzstein, attorney for 
Hedwig Lydia Riedner, Fourteenth Floor, Em- 
pire Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. (1) Year of 1951. (2) Certain amend- 
ments to Public Law 859. (3) No publica- 
tions issued or to be issued. (4) Legislative 
portion of total services rendered, and to be 
rendered, to be allocated. 

E. (6) $47.63; (7) $25.34; (9) $72.97; (11) 
$7297; (15) all expenditures have been or 
will be defrayed by such employer; (16) 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., Jan- 
uary, $11.63; Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., February, $24.94; Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., March, $11.06; total, 
$47.63. 


A. L. R. Sanford, president, Shipbuilders 
Council o: America, 21 West Street, New 
York, N. ¥. 

B®. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y.; a nonincor- 
porated trade association. 

C. See report filed in first instance. 

A. Charles E. Sands, 4211 Second Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Washington repre- 
sentative. 

B. Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union, 525 Walnut 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. Indefinite. Support labor legislation. 
Oppose antilabor legislation. Only a part of 
my time is so spent. 

D. (5) $1,800; (6) $1,800; (8) $1,800; (12) 
$1,320. 

E. (5) $120. 

A. John T. Sapienza, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney special- 
izing in tax law. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. It is a trade association estab- 
lished primarily for the exchange of views 
and information among savings banks, for 
the improvement of savings bank methods 
and for the betterment of service to de- 
positors, 

C. (1) and (2) The undersigned has been 
retained to advise the Nationa] Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks in connection with 
any legislative proposals which may be made 
in this session of Congress affecting the tax 
status of mutual savings banks. Section 101 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code exempts 
these banks from Federal income tax. (3) 
(See attached page 3.)* 

E. (Inapplicable. See p. 3, attached.)? 


A. Stuart T. Saunders, 8 North Jefferson 
Street, Roanoke, Va.; assistant general 
counsel. 

B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., 8 North 
Jefferson Street, Roanoke, Va. 

C. Can't say with certainty. Proposed 
canalization of Big Sandy River and its trib- 
utaries in the States of Kentucky and West 
Virginia and proposed amendment to In- 
ternal Revenue Code whereby royalties under 
lease of coal lands would be treated as in- 
come from sale of capital assets. 

D. Norr.—As assistant general counsel I 
am paid a salary by the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. to do legal work. I do not and 
will not receive any extra compensation for 


2Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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doing legislative work. (6) 
$199.71; (9) $199.71; (13) no. 

E. (6) $850; (7) $191.21; (9) $199.71; (11) 
$1099.71; (15) $199.71; (16) $72.80, January 30, 
1951; $51.06, February 7, 8, 1951; $12, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951; $29, March 6, 7, 1951; $34.85, 
March 20, 1951; food and hotels (including 
taxi fares: Carlton and Statler Hotels, Met- 
ropolitan Club, and Occidental Restaurant, 
Washington, D. C. 


$199.71; (7) 


A. 8. D. Schell, attorney at law, 637 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. None during first quarter. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Interested in all 
legislation and hearings of interest to the 
United States merchant marine, or any which 
may be prejudicial to the best interests of 
the Government and our maritime activities 
in commerce, trade, and national defense. 
(3) No publication. 


A. Henry P. Schmidt,? Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
diers, Express, and Station Employees, 10 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

C. Indefinitely. All legislation affecting 
labor, particularly railroad labor. 8S. 3295, 
H. R. 7789, a bill to amend the Railway Labor 
Act to permit the negotiation of union-shop 
agreements. 

D. (5) $660; (7) $660. 

A. Henry P. Schmidt, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express, and Station Employees, 10 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and Sta- 
tion Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

C. All legislation affecting labor, particu- 
larly railroad labor. 8S. 3295, H. R. 7789, a 
bill to amend the Railway Labor Act to per- 
mit the negotiation of union-shop contracts. 

D. (5) $123.17; (8) $128.17. 

A. Paul W. Schoen, executive secretary, For- 
est Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 692, Valdosta, Ga.; execu- 
tive secretary for association of timber- 
land owners. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
post office box 692, Valdosta, Ga.; associa- 
tion of timberland owners to promote and 
protect private forestry interests. 

C. (1) Indefinitely as there is legislation 
introduced on forestry matters. (2) Agri- 
cultural appropriations bill for 1952 (for- 
estry items). (3) No specific publications; 
occasional news releases and articles in asso- 
ciation’s monthly magazine, The Forest 
Farmer. 

E. (2) $235; (7) $221.45; (9) $456.45; (11) 
$456.45; (15) $456.45; (16) $235, between 
February 1 and March 15, Paul W. Schoen, 
Box 692, Valdosta, Ga., 10 days’ salary at 
$625 per month; $221.45, between February 
1 and March 15, Paul W. Schoen, Box 692, 
Valdosta, Ga., travel reimbursement. 

A. Schoene & Kramer, a law partnership 
composed of Lester P. Schoene and Mil- 
ton Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C.; an unincorporated railway-labor asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment insurance matters. 
No matters handled during this quarter. 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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(3) All written materials are delivered to 
the client and dissemination is entirely in 
the client's control. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. E. L. Schoenhals, Tax Equality League of 
Utah, 915 Kearns Building, Salt 
City, Utah. 

B. Tax Equality League of Utah. 
Cc 2 


Lake 


E 


A. Mrs. Andrew M. Scott, League of Women 
Voters of the United States, 1026 Seven- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1026 Seventeenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 
tached. (3) None. 

D. (5) $150; (7) $150; (9) $150. 

E. (7) $2.40; (9) $2.40; (10) $2.40. 


(2) See progr 


am ate 


A. Jack Garrett Scott, 839 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. I represent the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators as its general counsel. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are to continue 
indefinitely. (2) General legislative inter- 
ests are in the field of transportation and of 
other measures which may affect the inter- 
ests of intercity motor bus operators, and 
the ability of that industry to perform ade- 
quate service in the public interest. (3) 
None. 

D. None. See statement attached to form 
filed April 11, 1950. 

E. None. 


A. John W. Scott, attorney, 1025 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Harvey B. Jacobson, patent attorney, 
Clarence A. O’Brien and Harvey B. Jacobson, 
1406 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. Retainer for legal services is now paid 
on & monthly basis. Such services are ren- 
dered in connection with administrative 
rules and regulations of the Patent Office and 
legislative matters before Congress which 
may affect the right of practitioners before 
the Patent Office to use advertising in the 
solicitation of patent or trade-mark busi- 
ness. Pending legislative matters include: 
(1) H. R. 3097, S. 17 (82d Cong., Ist sess.); 
H. R. 1566, H. R. 4446, H. R. 8201 (81st Cong.) 
and substantially similar measures pending 
in the Senate—bills to protect the public 
with respect to practitioners before admin- 
istrative agencies; (2) H. R. 9133 (81st 
Cong.), proposed bill for general revision and 
codification of patent laws. 

D. (5) $900; (7) $900; (9) $900. 

E. None. 


A. Mildred Scott, secretary-treasurer, Amer- 
ican Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, 1370 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C.; an organization com- 
posed primarily of handicapped citizens, 
concerned with development of amelio- 
rative national and local programs of 
benefit to physically handicapped peo- 
ple. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, 1370 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

C. 8.1202, National Services for Disabled 
Persons Amendments of 1951 — opposed. 
(Introduced March 22, by Senator Dovcrias 
and others). H. R. 3559, to establish the 
Federal Agency for Handicapped—an act to 
increase defense manpower, and help pre- 
serve our Nation, by establishing the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped. (Introduced April 
5, by Hon. Jonn W. McCormacx )—for. 

D. (5) $300; (6) $300; (8) $300. 

E. None. 


2Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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A. Vernon Scott and Loring A. Schuler, con- 
stituting the partnership of Vernon 
Scott & Loring Schuler, 231 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; organization 
and industry counselors. (2) None. 

B. Firm retained by National Associated 
Businessmen, Inc., whose address is 1025 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Na- 
ture of business: A coordinating organiza- 
tion of various State associations interested 
in legislation relating to taxation, Govern- 
ment regulation of business, and similar 
matters that directly affect business organi- 
zations. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) General legislative 
interests related to taxation, Government 
regulation of business, and other legislation 
directly affecting business. Specifically in- 
terested in legislation affecting businessmen 
such as the tax legislation now being worked 
on by the House Ways and Means Committee. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $2,500; (6) $2,500; (8) $2,500; (13) 
no. 
E. (7) $59.70; (9) $59.70; (11) $59.70. 


A. William C. Scott (report as attorney for 
American Nurses’ Association), 49 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y.; attorney and 
counselor at law. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. The association is 
the professional organization of graduate, 
registered, professional nurses in the United 
States, Territories, and possessions. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
so long as legislation relating to nurses, 
nursing, or health is pending or needed (i. e., 
indefinitely). (2) The general legislative in- 
terest of the American Nurses’ Association 
is in legislation relating to nurses, nursing, 
or health. The specific legislative interests 
of the American Nurses’ Association include 
H. R. 910 (a bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide a program of grants 
and scholarships for nursing education); S. 
337 and H. R. 2707 (a bill to amend the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act and the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 to provide an emer- 
gency program of grants and scholarships for 
education, etc.); and H. R. 911 and S. 661 (a 
bill to provide for the appointment of male 
citizens as nurses in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force). (3) The American Journal of 
Nursing is the official publication of the 
American Nurses’ Association. It is pub- 
lished monthly. Its circulation is approxi- 
mately 108,000 copies. It is printed by Cu- 
neo Eastern Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,095.78; (7) $4,095.78; (9) $4,095.78; 
(13) yes; (14) (period from January 1 
through March 31, 1951): $4,095.78, received 
from employer by firm of Satterlee, Warfield 
& Stephens, of which I am a member, for 
services (including disbursements) by firm 
as counsel in all capacities. 

E. None. 


A. W. J. Sears, vice president, Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association, Inc., Marsh 
Building, 1832 M Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. The Rubber Manufacturers Association, 

Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. Legislative interests stated in second 
quarterly report terminated with quarter 

ended June 30, 1950. 

D. None. 
E. None. 


A. Harry See, 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen— 
same address. 

C. Advocating legislation favorable to 
railroad labor and opposing antilabor meas- 
ures. 

D. None. 

E. (7) $144.79; 


(9) $144.79; (11) $144.79. 
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A. Nathaniel H. Seefurth,? chairman, Com- 
mittee on Federal Law and Legislation, 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 11 West Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. None. The officers, trustees, and com- 
mittee chairmen of this association serve 
without compensation. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) Amendments to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. (3) (a) Life Associa- 
tion News; (b) 55,000; (c) monthly; (d) 
Hamilton Printing Co., Albany, N. Y. 

D. None. 

E. (7) $149.88 (from October 1, 1950, to 
December 31, 1950): $110.88, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, December 10; $20, this represents 
expenses paid for food, taxis, gratuities, etc., 
as unsalaried committee chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters and 
for which reimbursed by the latter associa- 
tion; $19, hotel; total, $149.88; (9) $149.88; 
(10) $358.20; (11) $508.08; (15) $149.88. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, Washington Loan & 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C.; busi- 
ness consultant. 

B. Brown, Lund & Fitzgerald, Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C.; 
attorneys at law. National Association of 
Electric Co., Ring Building, 1200 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; trade asso- 
ciation. 

C. Only a portion of the activities of this 
registrant might properly be considered with- 
in the purview of the Lobbying Act. (1) In- 
definitely. (2) Any legislation that mighv 
affect the members of the NAEC. (a, b, c) 
Public Law 9, Eighty-second Congress (re- 
negotiation of contracts); appropriations for 
the Interior Department, fiscal 1952; Revenue 
Act of 1951; Internal Revenue Code (53 Stat. 
1); TVA Act (48 Stat. 58); Federal Power 
Act (49 Stat. 803); REA of 1936 (49 Stat. 
1363); Reclamation Acts (25 Stat. through 
45 Stat.); Flood Control Act, 1944 (58 Stat. 
887). (d) Modifications. (3) None. 

D. (5) $3,774.99; (6) $3,774.99; (8) $3,774.- 
99; (13) no. 

E. None. (See report of employer—Brown, 
Lund & Fitzgerald.) 

A. Mark R. Shaw, New England secretary, Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 114 
Trenton Street, Melrose, Mass. 

B. National Council for Prevention of War, 
1013 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. ‘ 

C. (1) As long as I continue to serve as 
New England secretary. (2) Opposition to 
UMS, UMT, military aid program—(H. R. 
2811); favor economic aid to Europe and 
Asia—point 4 program; favor India Emer- 
gency Food Aid Act—(H. R. 2692 and S. 
872); favor full cooperation with U.N. in eco- 
nomic and social welfare; other measures re- 
lated to peace and war. (3) Mimeo bulletins 
of the NCPW. 

D. None. 

E. (7) $50.65; (9) $50.65; (11) $50.65; (15) 
$50.65. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; trade 
association. 

C. (1) Continuous. (2) General: Legisla- 
tion which might affect the welfare of policy- 
holders and annuitants. Specific: None, 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $100 (Monthly salary allocated on 
basis of time spent on lobbying activities. 
Paid by Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.); 
(6) $100; (8) $100; (13) no. 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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A. Robert H. Shields, 1001 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C.; president and general 
counsel, United States Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation. 

B. United States Beet Sugar Association, 
1001 Tower Building, Washington, D. C.; beet- 
sugar trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Interested in any 
legislation affecting sugar, particularly the 
Sugar Act of 1948, and related legislation. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $10,000; (6) $10,000; 
(13) no. 

E. None. 


(8) $10,000; 


A. Earl C. Shively, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio; giving service to Ohio 
steam railroads on matters in which all 
roads have a common interest. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio; an association 
giving service to Ohio steam railroads on 
matters in which all member roads have a 
common interest. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing railroad interests. During the first quar- 
ter of 1951, I did not engage in any activity 
concerning Federal legislation. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Paul Sifton,* 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; national legislative 
representative, United Auto Workers, CIO 
(UAW-CIO). 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (UAW- 
CIO), 411 West Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support all leg- 
islation favorable to the national peace, 
security, democracy, prosperity, and general 
welfare; oppose legislation detrimental to 
these objectives. (3) Have not individually 
issued or caused to be issued any publication 
as above described. Any such publications 
issued by the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (UAW-CIO) are 
listed in its report. 

D. (5) $1,300; (6) $1,300; (7) $7,174.04; 
(8) $8,474.04; (12) $1,097.26; (13) no. 

E. (6) $24.30; (7) $404.26; (9) $428.56; 
(10) $727.58; (11) $1,156.14. 

A. Robert J. Silberstein, 902 Twentieth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; secretary of 
National Lawyers Guild. 

B. National Lawyers Guild, 902 Twentieth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; bar associa- 
tion, but services voluntary, without com- 
pensation. 

C. (1) Legislative interests continue in- 
definitely. (2) Bills affecting labor, civil 
rights and liberties, social welfare, and ad- 
ministration of justice. Specific bills are 
H. R. 2797, H. R. 2816, H. R. 2988, S. 716, H. R. 
2379, H. R. 2946, H. R. 2936, H. R. 2679, H. R. 
2616, S. 947, S. 919, H. R. 1947, H. R. 1272, 
S. 551, and defense-housing bill. (3) No 
publications issued in this quarter. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Stephen G. Slipher, 711 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; staff vice presi- 
dent. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Na- 
tion-wide trade association with membership 
of 3,700 savings and loan associations and 
cooperative banks. 

Cc. (1) Continuous. (2) Interested in leg- 
islation affecting savings and loan associa- 
tions, housing, home financing, thrift and 
financial institutions. During present quar- 
ter registrant has been interested in H. R. 
3178, a bill to amend the Home Owners’ Loan 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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Act of 1933, as amended; H. R. 1385, a bill to 
amend section 402 (a) of the National Hous- 
ing Act to change the name of the Federal 
Savings & Loan Insurance Corporation; H. R. 
3177, a bill to amend title IV of the National 
Housing Act, as amended; S. 349, a bill to 
assist the provision of housing and commu- 
nity facilities and services required in con- 
nection with the national defense; H. R. 
2988, a bill to assist the provisions of housing 
and community facilities and services re- 
quired in connection with the national de- 
fense; H. R. 3197, a bill to assist in providing 
housing and essential community facilities 
in connection with national defense during 
the national emergency, and for other pur- 
poses; H. R. 1272, a bill to assist the provi- 
sions of housing and community facilities 
and services required in connection with the 
national defense; S. 610, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 402 (a) of the National Housing Act to 
change the name of the Federal Savings & 
Loan Insurance Corporation. (3) (a) As- 
sisted in preparation of Washington Notes 
numbered from volume IV, No. 1, through 
volume IV, No. 13; (b) 4,500 published; (c) 
published each Friday beginning January 5, 
1951, through March 30, 1951; (d) Franks 
Duplicating Service. 

D. (5) $1,000. It is estimated that 40 per- 
cent of total salary of $2,500 is for legislative 
work. 

E. (7) $27.70; (9) $27.70; (11) $27.70; (15) 
$27.70; (16) no recipients received $10 or 
more. 


A. (Miss) Elizabeth A. Smart, 100 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D. C.; watching 
legislation in Congress for the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 

B. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
Tll.; voluntary character-building organiza- 
tion. 

C. (1) One year. (2) Legislation dealing 
with alcohol, international relations, nar- 
cotics, women and children. H. R. 1749, sale 
of alcohol to members of land and naval 
forces, etc.; H. R. 2187, reduce absenteeism, 
conserve manpower and speed production of 
materials to security of United States; H. R. 
2188, advertisement of alcoholic beverages in 
interstate commerce; H. R. 2340, violations 
of narcotic laws; H. R. 264, use and sale of 
intoxicating beverages to Indians; H. R. 1206, 
District of Columbia sales-tax exemptions of 
food in hotels, cafes, bars, etc.; H. R. 1736, 
excise tax on cabarets, roof gardens, etc.; 
H. R. 3073, abolish functions of Indian Bu- 
reau, repeal act of June 18, 1934, etc.; H. R. 
2982, increase postal rates; S. 1046, increase 
posta] rates. (3) Weekly Washington letter 
to Union Signal, publication of the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union; 26,200 
copies; Shoreline Press. 

D. (5) $612; (9) $612; (13) not to me. 

E. (5) $58,41; (6) $96.75; (9) $155.16; (11) 
$155.16; (15) $155.16. 


A. Anthony W. Smith, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.; 
labor organization. 

C. (1) Indefinite continuation. (2) Gen- 
eral: Forestry, regional development, resource 
conservation. Specific: Fisheries and electric 
power, Columbia Basin; St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power; grazing lands protection. 
(3) None individually. Publications by CIO 
are listed in CIO report. 

D. (5) $70 (portion of salary computed at 
$35 per day); (9) $70. 

A. Donald W. Smith (report as attorney for 
American Nurses’ Association), 49 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y¥.; attorney and 
counselor at law. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; the association is 
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the professional organization of graduate, 
registered, professional nurses in the United 
States, Territories, and possessions. 

C. Legislative interests will continue so 
long as legislation relating to nurses, nursing, 
or health is pending or needed (i. e., indefi- 
nitely). (2) The general legislative inter- 
est of the American Nurses’ Association is 
in legislation relating to nurses, nursing, or 
health. The specific legislative interests of 
the American Nurses’ Association include: 
H. R. 910 (a bill to amend the Public Service 
Health Act to provide a program of grants 
and scholarships for nursing education); S. 
337 and H. R. 2707 (a bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act and the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946 to provide an 
emergency program of grants and scholar- 
ships for education, etc.); and H. R. 911 and 
8. 661 (a bill to provide for the appointment 
of male citizens as nurses in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force). (3) The American Journal 
of Nursing is the official publication of the 
American Nurses’ Association. It is pub- 
lished monthly. Its circulation is approxi- 
mately 108,000 copies. It is printed by Cuneo 
Eastern Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. Receipts of Satterlee, Warfield & Ste- 
phens, with which firm I am associated, are 
reported in the report of Mr. William C. 
Scott. 

E. (7) $38.81; (9) $38.81; (11) $38.81; (15) 
$28.81; (16) $18.48, March 12, 13, 1951, Hotel 
Carlton, Washington, D. C., hotel room and 
meals; $16.48, March 12, 1951, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, New York, N. Y., transportation and 
meals; total, $34.96. 

A. Dudley Smith, 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cc. (1) Am employed on annual basis. 
(2) Not specifically interested in any pend- 
ing legislation. In general, am interested in 
legislation pertaining to Puerto Rico or to 
sugar. (3) None. 

D. (5) $3,375; (7) $3,750; (9) $3,750; (13) 
yes. 

E. (16) None. 


A. George C. Smith, Jr., 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; secretary, committee 
on Government expenditures, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of 
America. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; federation of business organi- 
zations. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. (2) General leg- 
islative interests including the improvement 
of Government efficiency, elimination of 
waste, and economy in Government. Spe- 
cific interests include appropriation bills, 
bills to enact recommendations of the Hoo- 
ver Commission, other reorganization pro- 
posals, and substantive legislation involving 
Government expenditures. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,500; (6) $2,500; (8) $2,500; (12) 
$177.26; (13) no, 

E. (6) $1.85; (7) $175.41; (8) $175.41; (9) 
$177.26; (11) $177.26. 


A. Hilda W. Smith, 1508 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Committee for the Extension 
of Labor Education, 910 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (1) Plan to continue until enactment 
of this legislation. (2) Labor extension 


service bill. (3) No recent publications, 
Occasional articles through labor-press as- 
sociates. Occasional newspaper article. 
D. (13) No, 
E. None. 
A. Howard J. Smith, 510 Goodrich Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; executive secretary. 
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B. Central Arizona Project Association, 510 
Goodrich Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue 
through the Eighty-second Congress. (2) 5. 
75, Bridge Canyon Act; and H. R. 1500 and H. 
R. 1501, Bridge Canyon Act (known more fre- 
quently as central Arizona project bill). (3) 
The Case for Water in Central Arizona; Work 
for Water: California’s Stake in Arizona's 
Share of Colorado River; What the Central 
Arizona Project Means to You; Truth; 
Settling Up Time. 

D.* (2) $34,930.77; (6) $34,930.11; (8) $24,- 
930.11. 

E. ? (1) $345; (2) $10,267.77; (3) $2,415; (4) 
$1,637.91; (5) $1,961.22; (6) $402.64; (7) 
$2,955.27; (8) $254.27; (9) $20,239.08; (11) 
$20,239.08. 


A. Lloyd W. Smith, special representative, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 425 Shoreham Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill. (common carrier by railroad of passengers 
and property). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting directly or indirectly the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., including 
the following bills being considered this ses- 
sion: Railroad communications and operat- 
ing rules bills, H. R. 1998; Federal barge line 
bills, H. R. 1528, H. R. 2957; Railway Labor Act 
bills, H. R. 2658; mail pay bills, S. 446; trans- 
portation investigation, Senate Resolution 
55. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,085; (7) $2,085; (9) $2,085; (13) 
no. 
E. (8) See page 3;? (15) none. 

A. Purcell L. Smith, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; registrant is the 
president of the National Association of 
Electric companies, a trade organization 
whose members are 96 operating electric 
companies. (See appended statement, 
p. 3.)? 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (See appended statement, 

. 4.) 

C. (1) Of indefinite duration. (2) (See 
appended statement, p. 5.)* (3) None. 

D. (5) $16,250.01; (7) $16,250.01; (9) $16,- 
250.01; (see appended statement, p. 3.) ? (13) 
No. 

E. (6) $28.30; (7) $474.58; (9) $502.88; (11) 
$502.88; (15) $502.88; (16) $42.86, January, 
February, and March: Airlines and railroads, 
for transportation; $171.79, January, Febru- 
ary, and March: Various restaurants, din- 
ners and lunches for company executives and 
employees. 

A. Ray E. Smith, 1021 Hume Mansur Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Indiana State Medical Association, 1021 
Hume Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State headquarters of the Indiana State Med- 
ical Association; advancement of the science 
and practice of medicine in the State of In- 
diana. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All bills pending 
before Congress which would create national 
health itusurance. (3) None. 

D. No. 

E. None. 


A. Robert E. Smith, 116 Nassau Street, New 
York, N. Y.; chairman, Life Insurance 
Policyholders Protective Association. 

B. Life Insurance Policyholders Protective 
Association, 116 Nassau Street, New York, 
N. Y.; a nonprofit, nonstock, membership 
association of life insurance policyholders. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) General education 
concerning the effect of inflation on the 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's Office. 
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purchasing power of life insurance, as it 

relates to Federal policies or measures which 

are deemed to be inflationary in character. 

(a, b, c.) Current proposed appropriation 

and tax bills. (3) (a) Sample attached 

hereto; (b) 90,000; (c) January 1, 1951, 

through March 31, 1951; (d) Process Print- 

ing & Mailing Co., New York, N. Y. 

D. (5) 8900; (7) $900; (9) $900; (13) yes; 
(14)? 

E. (7) $713.71; (9) $713.71; (11) $713.71; 
(12) $265.47; (15) $1371; (16)? 

A. Russell Smith. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (home 
Office); 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (legislative office). 

Cc. I am employed exclusively by the em- 
ployer listed above and about 80 percent of 
my time is spent influencing legislation on 
matters of interest to the National Farmers 
Union. The specific activities in which I 
have engaged are set forth in the report 
covering this quarter filed by the National 
Farmers Union. 

D. My only receipts consist of my salary 
which is $10,500 per annum. 

E. All expenses incurred by me are paid 
by the National Farmers Union and the 
specific items appear in the report submitted 
by the National Farmers Union covering this 
quarter. 

A. Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., general counsel, 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 763 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 

B. Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
763 Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; life insur- 
ance, annuities, group health and accident 
insurance. 

Cc. (1) During my official connection as 
general counsel of the company. (2) General 
interest in all legislation affecting the busi- 
ness of the company. (3) No publication 
issued. 

D. (13) No. 

E. None. 

A. Glenn E. Snow, assistant secretary for 
lay relations, National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, 1201 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative-Federal relations division 
of the National Education Association of 
the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Bills pending be- 
fore the Eighty-second Congress relating to 
public education. (3) None. 

D. (5) $525; (7) $525; (9) $525, full salary 
for calendar quarter, $2,125. Estimated for 
legislative service, $525. 

F (7) $32.80; (9) $32.80; (11) $32.80. 
A. Calvin K. Snyder, secretary, realtors’ 

Washington committee, National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, 1737 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Realtors’ Washington committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1737 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the real-estate industry. (3) None. 

D. (5) $4,469.74; (7) $4,469.74; (9) 
$4,469.74. 

E. (6) $47.83; (7) $584.38; (8) $87.53; (9) 
$719.74; (11) $719.74; (15) $719.74; (16) 
$18.50, March 10, 1951, Congressional Coun- 
try Club, Bradbury Hills, Md., dues, March 
1951; $53.55, January 24, 1951, Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., room, January 20 through 
24; $15.55, January 16, 1951, Roger Smith 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., dinner conference; 
$13.59, January 22, 1951, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., dinner conference; $23.50, Feb- 





* Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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ruary 10, 1951, Congressional Country Club, 

dinner conference; $12.40, February 22, 1951, 

Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., luncheon 

conference; $17.50, March 13, 1951, Congres- 

sional Country Club, dinner conference; 
$18.70, March 15, 1951, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., dinner conference. 

A. J. D. Snyder, room 1040, La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Legislative Committee, room 
1526, 38 South Clark Street, Chicago, II1.; 
examination of all bills before legislature 
pertaining to railroad legislation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation af- 
fecting railroads. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Southern Pine Industry Committee,’ 
Herbert C. Berckes, secretary, 520 Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

B. Public relations and legislative work in 
behalf of industry. 

C. (1) Legislative activity will continue as 
long as our industry considers participation 
by this industry-wide organization necessary 
in the interest of the industry, the South, 
and the national economy. Future reports 
will therefore be furnished in accordance 
with provisions of the law. (2) FLSA, wage- 
hour law, Walsh-Healey Act, S. 1820, Ander- 
son bill, and all forestry legislation; defense 
housing legislation, Defense Production Act, 
labor legislation. (3) None during this 
quarter. 

D. (2) $18,607.77; (4) $205.93; (7) $18,- 
813.70; (8) $70,896.73; (9) $89,710.43; (13) 
no; (14) (Note: Contributors $500 or more 
none for fourth quarter); (itemized state- 
ment attached; contributions under $500 
for fourth quarter.) 

E. (2) $3,394.25; (4) $614.61; (5) $4,080.19; 
(6) $844; (7) $93.63; (8) $3,665.88; (9) 
$13,232.56; (10) $56,877.18; (11) $70,109.74; 
(16) (Itemized statement attached.)? 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, Stahl- 
man Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Support of legis- 
lation favorable to free-enterprise system 
and opposition to legislation unfavorable to 
that system. (3) Southern States Industrial 
Council Bulletin, published semimonthly. 

D. (1) $52,029.50; (4) $514.50; (7) $52,544; 
(12) $13,147.48; (13) no. 

E. (2) $14,208.03; (4) $2,439.38; (5) 
$1,441.14; (6) $418.25; (7) $679.48; (8) 
$21,355.79; (9) $40,537.07; (16) 2 
A. Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker & Duryee, 40 

Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation to es- 
tablish a national air policy. (3) None, 

D. (13) No. 

E. None. 

A. Lyndon Spencer, 905 Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. This report is made 
by me in my capacity as executive vice 
president of Lake Carriers’ Association. 
My duties are general and varied, and I 
do not consider that I am engaged for 
the purpose of attempting to influence 
legislation. This report is made without 
prejudice to that position. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 905 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio, which is a 
voluntary association of owners and oper- 
ators of vessels engaged in transportation of 
commodities between ports on the Great 
Lakes. 


2Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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C. (1) As executive vice president of Lake 
Carriers’ Association, I am elected for a term 
of 1 year, usually commencing about April 1. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Jerome H. Spingarn,’ 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. Nature of business: 
Advocacy of measures td strengthen and 
support the U. N. 

B. Foreign Affairs Research Council, 
United World Federalists, Inc., 7 East Twelfth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Nature of business: 
To strengthen United Nations with powers 
limited but adequate to assure peace. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) The general legislative in- 
terests covered by this submission are meas- 
ures relating to United States participation 
in the United Nations; specifically House 
Concurrent Resolution 64, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 56, H. R. 7797, and House Joint 
Resolution 334. (3) The undersigned has 
contributed to or prepared material for cir- 
cular letters and a house organ, but these 
publications were issued by the national of- 
fice and will be dealt with in the organiza- 
tional submission. 

D. (5) $2,479.17; (7) $2,479.17; (8) $4, 
561.91; (9) $7,041.08. 

A. Jerome H. Spingarn, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. Nature of business: 
Advocacy of measures to strengthen and 
support the U. N. 

B. Foreign Affairs Research Council, 
United World Federalists, Inc., 7 East Twelfth 
Street, New York, N. Y. Nature of business: 
To strengthen United Nations with powers 
limited but adequate to assure peace. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 64 and other measures to strengthen 
the United Nations; aid and technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations. (3) The un- 
dersigned has contributed to or prepared 
material for circular letters and a house 
organ, but these publications were issued 
by the national office and will be dealt with 
in the organizational submission. 

D. (5) $1,770.83; (7) $1,770.83; (9) $1,- 
770.83. 

A. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 654 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y.; for better 
laws for maternal and child health and 
welfare. 

B. Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 654 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation af- 
fecting maternal and child health and wel- 
fare. We are interested in child research, 
S. 676; grants-in-aid to the States for ma- 
ternal and child health and welfare, child 
welfare and services to crippled children; 
local public health units, 8. 445 and H. R. 
274; emergency aid for professional health 
education, S. 337, and Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

D. (2) $1,770; (7) $1,770; (9) $1,770; (13) 
yes; (14) $1,500, January 12, 1951, Adele R. 
Levy, 300 Park Avenue, New York (period 
January 1 through March 31). 

E. (4) $138.84; (5) $54.19; (6) $5.49; (7) 
$£1.62; (9) $280.14; (11) $280.14; (16) $17.80, 
January 19, 1951, Elton T. Cowan, 133 West 
Nineteenth Street, New York City, printing 
of folders; $9, January 31, 1951, stamps, as 
indicated; $10, February 28, 1951, stamps, as 
indicated; $75, March 9, 1951, Peter George 
Art Service, 5 Prince Street, New York, design 
for new folder; $7.04, March 27, 1951, station- 
ery, as indicated; $20, March 27, 1951, stamps, 
as indicated; $81.62, first quarter, Mrs. Theo- 
dor Oxholm, 654 Madison Ave., New York, 
travel; $5.49, first quarter, telephone and 
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telegrams, as indicated; $54.19, first quarter, 

office supplies, as indicated. 

A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West One Hun- 
dred and Fourth Place, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West One Hundred and Fourth Place, 
Chicago, Il. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) H. R. 166, H. R. 
2129, S. 399, H. R. 2423, S. 510, H. R. 2422, 
H. R. 2688, H. R. 2313, H. R. 2343, H. R. 1313, 
S 1125, all bills pending before the various 
committees of Congress to improve Railroad 
Retirement and secure additional benelits 
for the rank-and-file employees of the 
industry. 

D. (5) $1,200; (7) $1,200; (9) $1,200. 

E. (1) $195; (2) $1,200; (4) $1,400; (6) 
$41; (7) $398.51; (9) $3,234.51; (11) $3,234.51; 
(14) full; (15) all. 

A. Howard M. Starling, Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Companies, 8837 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing casualty and surety companies. Numer- 
ous House and Senate bills dealing with the 
subject of bonding of Federal employees and 
bills reactivating War Damage Corporation. 
(3) Registrant has issued no publications in 
connection with legislative interests. 

D. (5) $150; (7) $150; (9) $150; (13) no. 

E. (7) $18.75; (9) $18.75; (11) $18.75; (15) 
$18.75. 

A. State Tax Association, Post Office Box 
2559, Houston, Tex. 

B. None. 

C. (1) A continuous study af Federal tax 
legislation and administrative rulings and 
court decisions in tax matters affecting com- 
munity property taxpayer inequitably. (2) 
No specific legislation. (3) No publications 
issued. General purpose: To bring about 
constructive cooperation between commu- 
nity-property and common-law States for 
the development of a plan of tax equaliza- 
tion which will afford an equitable basis for 
income, estate, and gift taxation in the State 
and Federal tax structure. To support com- 
plete retroactive repeal of the 1942 estate- 
and gift-tax amendments as they apply to 
community-property States in an unfair, 
discriminatory, inequitable manner. To sup- 
port the elimination of Federal estate taxes 
and restore estate taxation to the several 
States. We have supported and will con- 
tinue our support of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s recommendations for tax equaliza- 
tion. 

D. (2) $6,367.41; 
367.41; (13) no. 

E. (2) $883.12; (5) $342.03; (7) $833.10; 
(8) $258.76; (9) $2,322.01; (11) $2,322.02. 


(7) $6,367.41; (9) $6,- 


A. Mrs. Lorin S. Stein, 3100 Newark Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; member of the 
Washington committee on legislation of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

B. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, I1l.; the National Congress is a non- 
profit corporation of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

C. (1) The legislative interests of the or- 
ganization will continue indefinitely. (2) 
The general legislative interests of the Na- 
tional Congress are concerned with measures 
which affect the welfare of children and 
youth in fields of education; social and eco- 
nomic well-being; child labor and environ- 
mental situations; Federal research agencies 
in education, health, juvenile protection and 
homemaking; world understanding and 
peace among nations. The National Con- 
gress may support or oppose specific statutes 
and bills woich relate to the area of its gen- 
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eral legislative interests. (3) The legislative 
interests of the national congress are re- 
ported upon from time to time in National 
Parent-Teacher, the official magazine of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
D. (See p. 3.)? 
E. (See p. 3.)? 


A. Charles I. Stengle, room 716, AFGE, 900 
F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; legisla- 
tive representative. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, room 716, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; A. F. of L. Government 
employee union. 

C. (1) Permanently. (2) All bills of in- 
terest to Federal Government employees and 
District of Columbia Government employees. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) 
166.93. 

E. (7) $39.60; (9) 
(15) $39.60. 


$1,166.92; (7) $1,166.92; (9) $1,- 


$39.60; (11) $39.60; 


A. Otts D. Steinback, room 407 Independence 
Avenue SW., Washington, D. C.; legis- 
lative representative of organization 
listed below. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees (a railway labor organiza- 
tion), 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) H. R. 3295 and H. R. 7789. 
These are bills in which we are interested, 
but their listing should not be construed as 
confining our activities merely to them as 
this brotherhood is interested in all legis- 
lation affecting labor, especially railroad 
labor. 

D. (5) $80. 


A. Charles T. Stewart," director of public re- 
lations, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, I1.; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. 
fecting the real estate industry. 


(2) Any legislation af- 
(3) At- 
tached is a list of news releases issued during 
the quarter which bear on legislative sub- 


jects. Complete information as to the ex- 
tent to which these were published is not 
available. Mailing list for the regular news 
releases is attached.? Convention releases 
were distributed to representatives of the 
press, to real estate board secretaries, and 
others at the annual convention in Miami 
Beach, November 12-17, 1950. Mimeograph- 
ing was done in our Washington office and 
by our own staff in the press room at Miami 
Beach. 

D. (5) $3,755.31, 50 percent of time for 
which salary is included is devoted to legis- 
lative activities; (7) $3,755.81; (8) $10,361.83; 
(9) $14,117.69; (13) no. 

E. (7) $731.81; (8) $24; (9) $755.81; (10) 
$1,361.88; (11) $2,117.69; (15) $755.81 (16)? 
A. Erskine Stewart, National Retail Dry 

Goods Association (trade association), 
Suite 808 Kass Building, 711 Fourteenth 
treet NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Dry Goods Association 
(trade association), 100 West Thirty-first 
Street, Nev York, N. ¥ 

C. (1) Unknown. (2) H. R. 1938, Lifo, 
proposed revenue legislation. (3) None. 

D. (5) $375; (7) $375; (13) no. 

E. (6) $0.80; (8) $2; (11) $2.80; (15) $2.80. 


A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., assistant director of public 
relations, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards; trade association. 


?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il; 
trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Any legislation af- 
fecting the real estate industry. (3) At- 
tached is a list of news releases issued dur- 
ing the quarter which bear on legislative 
subjects. Complete information as to the 
extent to which these were published or the 
dates of publication is not available. Mail- 
ing list for these news releases is attached.? 
Mimeographing was done in our Washington 
Office. 

D. (5) $2,225, 50 percent of time for which 
salary is included is devoted to legislative 
activities; (7) $2,225; (9) $2,225. 

E. (7) $3.70; (8) $46.30; (9) $50; (11) $50; 
(15) $50; (16). 

A. Benton J. Stong. 

B. Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America (National Farmers Union), 
1555 Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. (home 
office); 300 Independence Avenue SE., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (legislative office). 

C. I am employed exclusively by the em- 
ployer listed above and about 50 percent of 
my time is spent influencing legislation on 
matters of interest to the National Farmers 
Union. The specific activities in which I 
have engaged are set forth in the report 
covering this quarter filed by the National 
Farmers Union. 

D. My only receipts consist of my salary 
which is $10,000 per annum. 

E. All expenses incurred by me are paid 
by the National Farmers Union and the spe- 
cific items appear in the report submitted 
by the National Farmers Union covering this 
quarter. 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 1729 H Street 
NW.. Washington, D. C.; attorney for 
Waterman Steamship Corp 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala.; steamship op- 
erators. 

C. (1) I am engaged permanently by Wa- 
terman Steamship Corp. and subsidisries as 
attorney in its legal division. Such employ- 
ment requires only a portion of my time in 
legislative activities. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the American merchant marine 
and transportation generally. Specifically: 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. as amended; 
Civil Aeronautics Act; appropriations bills; 
Army civil functions, and other levislative 
matters affecting the American merchant 
marine. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,000 (registrant believes this 
amount fairly represents the amount of his 
salary received during this quarter which 
may be allocable to legislative activities); 
(7) $1,000; (9) $1,000; (13) no. 

E. (7) $25.38; (9) $25.38; (11) $25.38; (15) 
$25.38. 

A. Paul A. Strachan, presideat, American 
Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, 1370 Nutional Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., an organization com- 
posed primarily of handicapped citizens, 
concerned with development of amclio- 
rative national and local programs of 
benefit to physically handicapped 
people. 

B. American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped, 1370 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) S. 1202, national services for dis- 
abled persons amendments of 1951, intro- 
duced March 22 by Senator Dovcias and 
others—opposed; H. R. 3559, to establish the 
Federal Agency for Handicapped, an act to 
increase defense manpower, and help pre- 
serve our Nation, by establishing the Fed- 
eral Agency for Handicapped, introduced 
by Hon. Jonn W. McCormackx—for. 
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D. (5) 8700; (6) $700; (8) $700; (12) $65. 
E. (8) $65; (9) $65; (11) $65. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C.; executive secretary, 
America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference (for nature of business, see con- 
ference’s report). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) General legisla- 
tion—tariff and foreign trade; H. R. 1612. 
(3) Printing and duplication in connection 
with H. R. 1612 done by National Labor- 
Management Council. See council's first 
quarter report. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000; (13) 
(see AWEPC’s report). 

E. (8) $61.40; (9) $61.40; (10) $61.40; (15) 
$61.40. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 424 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C.; legislative counsel 
for International Allied Printing Trades 
Association, box 728, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
principally control distribution and 
use of union label. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Matters affecting 
the interests of the employees in the print- 
ing trades. 

D. (5) $625; (7) $625; (9) $625; (13) no. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, chairman, the National 
Labor-Management Council, 424 Bowen 
Building, Washington, D. C. (for nature 
of business, see council’s report at- 
tached). 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation re- 
lating to the tariff and foreign trade; H. R. 
1612. (3) Same as shown under organiza- 
tion's report for NL-M council. 

D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (9) $1,000; (13) 
no. 

E. (8) $168.90; (9) $168.90; (11) $168.90; 
(15) $168.90. 

A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washingion, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; trade asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Registrant is gen- 
erally interested in all legislation and legis- 
lative proposals affecting the retail industry, 
including the industry’s relations with the 
Federal Government, with its suppliers, with 
its employees, and with its customers. Spe- 
cifically at this time: Taxation—General re- 
visions, no specific bills; excess-profit taxa- 
tion. Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions—General principles. Postal rates—Pro- 
posals for postal-rate increases. Social secu- 
rity—Social-security amendments; health in. 
surance; temporary disability insurance; 
unemployment compensation. Labor—Fair 
Labor Standards Act (29 U. S. C. 201-219); 
National Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 449); 
Fair Employment Practices Act bills. Trade 
practices, consumer protection, labeling— 
Cotton labeling; fiber labeling; fur-labeling 
bill, S. 508; flammable fabrics; Wool Label- 
ing Act (15 U. S. C. 68 et seq.). Economic 
controls—Defense Production Act of /1950 
(Public Law 774); proposals to amend De- 
fense Production Act. Defense legislation— 
Generally. 

D. (5) $500; (7) $500; (9) $500; (13) yes; 
salary from employer. 

E. (7) $9; (9) $9; (11) $9; (15) $9. 

A. J. E. Sturrock, 207 West Fifteenth Street, 
Austin, Tex.; secretary-treasurer and 
general manager, Texas Water Conserva- 
tion Association. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
207 West Fifteenth Street, Austin, Tex., a 
nonprofit corporation, incorporated under 
laws of Texas and organized for the pur- 
pose of promoting the sound and orderly de- 
velopment of the land and water resources 
of Texas; association supported by member- 
ship dues and contributions. 
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C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Interested in all 
legislation concerning the development, con- 
servation, protection, and utilization of Texas 
land and water resources through existing 
State and Federal agencies; opposed to all 
legislation creating Federal valley authorities 
and all legislation seeking to superimpose 
Federal control over State control in the dis- 
tribution of the State’s water resources. (3) 
(a) Texas Water Conservation Association 
Bulletin, issued about every 6 weeks and 
consisting of 10 to 14 pages; (b) publish 
approximately 1,800 copies; (c) publish 
Bulletin about every 6 weeks; (d) mimeo- 
graphed in office of association. 

D. (5) $1,625; (7) $1,625; (9) $1,625; (13) 
no. 

E. (2) #46; (6) $5.28; (7) $268.58; (9) 
$319.96; (11) $319.96; (15) $317.04; (16) 
$46, January 12, 19, 26, February 2, 9, 16, 23, 
March 9, 13, 16, 30, 1951, Billy White, Austin, 
Tex., janitor service; $10.87, January 1, 1951, 
Dan's Liquor Store, Austin, Tex., liquor, en- 
tertainment; $108.34, January 16, February 
13, March 16, Austin Club, Austin, Tex., club 
dues, locker rental, and entertainment; 
$131.45, March 22, Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Co., Austin, Tex., railroad and pull. 
man fare, Austin, Tex., to Salt Laké City, 
Utah, and return; $23.30, March 25, The New- 
house, Salt Lake City, Utah, room and meals, 
laundry, telephone, telegrams; total, $319.96. 
A. Sullivan, Bernard, Shea, & Kenney, 804 

Ring Building, Washington, D. C.; 
lawyers. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Cc. (1) Terminated. (2) Amendments to 
section 117 (j) and (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code relating to gains and losses 
on the sale, exchange, or abandonment of 
property used in the trade or business in 
the Revenue Act of 1950. (3) No publica- 


tions. 
(9) $1,- 


D. (5) $1,598.57; 
$598.57; (13) no. 
E. (6) $4.06; (9) $4.06; (11) $4.06. 


(7) $1,598.57; 


A. Francis M. Sullivan, national legislative 
director, Disabled American Veterans, 
1701 Eighteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Headquarters, 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; congressionally chartered 
veteran organization. 

C. (1) The national legislative division of 
the DAV is a pernianent division. This di- 
vision performs only a minor part of DAV 
activities. The DAV'’s major work is per- 
formed by its national claims service. (2) 
The DAV is interested in all legislation af- 
fecting war veterans, their dependents, and 
survivors of deceased veterans. The largest 
number of bills in which we are interested 
are referred to: Senate Finance Committee; 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare; House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee; the two Com- 
mittees on Post Office and Civil Service; and 
the two Armed Services Committees. (3) 
Articles pertaining to pending legislation in 
which the DAV is interested are published in 
our own newspaper:.The DAV Semi-Monthly. 
This newspaper is published semimonthly at 
at our national headquarters, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is is mailed to every DAV member. The 
membership varies and as of December 1, 
1950, was 132,807. Legislative articles are 
carried as news items for DAV members. 

D. (5) $2,025; (6) $80.75; (7) $2,105.75; 
(9) $2,105.75. 


A. Francis M. Sullivan, attorney at law, 1701 

Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Storekeeper- 

Gaugers (an association of Federal em- 

ployees), ‘care of secretary-treasurer, 4543 
North Hicks Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All legislation 
which might affect Federal classified em- 
ployees. That, in particular, which affects 
the positions of storekeeper-gaugers. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $150; (7) $150; (9) $150. 

A. A. D. Sutherland, 104 South Main Street, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

B. Bankers Farm Mortgage Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis., in behalf of former bondholders 
of the Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and F. A. Carlton, 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

C. (1) Until legislative relief is obtained as 
the Bankers Farm Mortgage Co. by contract 
agreed to secure. (2) None. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. (6) $8.19; (9) $8.19; (11) $8.19. 

A. Edward D. Taylor, 1903 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; administrative vice 
president of the Office Equipment Manu- 
facturers Institute (hereinafter referred 
to as OEMI) and administrative mem- 
ber of the legislative committee of OEMI 
(see statement filed by this registrant 
for the fourth quarter 1950). 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1903 N Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
a nonprofit trade association devoted to the 
general industrial problems and interests of 
the office equipment manufacturers industry. 

C. (1) As administrative member of the 
legislative committee of OEMI the regis- 
trant is generally interested in all legisla- 
tion affecting the office equipment manu- 
facturers industry. This gencral interest will 
continue indefinitely. (2) More specifically 
than stated in paragraph 1 above, registrant 
is interested primarily in legislation affecting 
the Federal excise tax on business and store 
machines as imposed by section 3406 (a) (6) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. At this time 
the registrant is interested generally in the 
proposed excise-tax legislation now pending 
before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. To date, the subject of possible 
excise-tax legislation affecting business and 
store machines has been registrant's sole 
legislative interest. (See prior reports.) (3) 
No publications. 

D. and E. Registrant engaged in no legis- 
lative activity during the first quarterly pe- 
riod and neither collected any funds nor 
expended any money in pursuance of Federal 
legislation. No significant part of his activ- 
ities or services as an official of OEMI or its 
legislative committee can be allocated fairly 
to legislative activities. 

A. Hugh W. Taylor, 1507 M Street NW., Wash. 
ington, D. C.; executive secretary of em- 
ployer listed below. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Inc., 620 South Broadway, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Cc. (1) During my period of employment 
which is on an annual basis. (2) (a) Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended; 
(b) excise taxes on tobacco products. (3) 
None this quarter. 

D. (5) $2,500; (7) $2,500; (9) $2,500. 

E (7) $130.80; (8) $61.79; (9) $192.59; 
(11) $192.59. 


A. Margaret K. Taylor, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; educational director 
of National Milk Producers Federation. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 


1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
National farm organization. 

C. Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation that 
may affect milk producers or the cooperatives 
through which they act together to process 
and market their milk. (3) The names of 
any papers, periodicals, magazines, or other 
publications in which the person filing has 
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caused to be published any articles or edi- 
torials. News for dairy co-ops; 700; weekly; 
federation. Legislative letter, 1,200; irregu- 
lar; federation. 

D. (5) $2,250; (6) $6.35; (7) $2,256.35; (9) 
$2,256.35; (10) no loans as contributions 
within the meaning of the Federal Regula- 
tion of Lobbying Act; (13) salary only. 

E.* (8) $6.35; (9) $6.35; (11) $6.35; (12) 
no loans as expenditures within the mean- 
ing of the Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act; (15) all. 

A. Tire Taylor, 1112 Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Southern States Industrial 
Stahlean Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

(C) Unknown. (2) The general legis- 
lative program of the council with particu- 
lar emphasis on legislation favorable to the 
maintenance of a free-enterprise system. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $3,737.55. (7) 
$3,737.55 (13) no. 

E. (5) $475.16; (6) $88.07; (7) 300.19; (9) 
863.42; (11) 863.42; (15) $271.34; (16) $450, 
January 1 to March 31, Ducirco, Inc., Wash- 
ington, rent; $88.07, January 17, February 
16, March 14, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Washington, Western Union, 
Washington, Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., telephone, telegraph; $271.34, Jan- 
uary 10, January 23, Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and expense traveling by automo- 
bile, traveling; total, $809.41. 


Council, 


$3,737.55; (9) 


A. Tax Equality Committee of Kentucky, 211 
Columbia Building, Louisville, Ky.; asso- 
ciation business. Donald F. Nemitz. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Activity will continue until Con- 
gress provides for tax equality. (2) (d) Ad- 
vocating revision of, section 101, IRC. (3) 
(a) Pamphlet entitled “How Cooperatives 
Escape Income Taxes”; (b) 3,539; (c) Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951; (d) National Tax Equality 
Association. 

D. (1) $698.09; (6) $698.09; 
(13) no. 

E. (1) $263.76; (2) $535.95; (4) $159.90; 
(5) $210; (6) $6.28; (8) $7.84; (9) $1,183.73; 
(11) $1,183.73; (15) $389.70, January 31, Feb- 
ruary 28, March 30, Donald F. Nemitz, 211 
Columbia Building, Louisville, Ky., salary and 
expense; $146.25, January 31, February 28, 
March 8, 1930, Dorothy Gates, 211 Columbia 
Building, Louisville, Ky:, salary; $210, Jan- 
uary 31, February 28, March 30, Kentucky 
Tax Research Association, 211 Columbia 
Building, Louisville, Ky., joint office expense; 
$30, January 31, Louisville Photo-Lithograph- 
ing Co., 406 South Sixth Street, Louisville, 
Ky., stationery; $82.20, February 23, March 
14, Postmaster, Louisville, Ky., postage; $47.70, 
March 5, Franklin Printing Co., 416 West 
Main, Louisville, Ky., stationery; $263.76, 
February 16, February 23, March 2, Robert E. 
Hatton, Marion E. Taylor Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., professional services and expenses; 
total, $1,169.61. 


(8) $698.09; 


A. Tax Equality Association of Montana,* 
McKay Building, 107 East Main Street, 
Missoula, Mont.; a voluntary association 
of small-business men whose donations 
to its funds are used to educate the pub- 
lic to the necessity for revising income- 
tax laws to eliminate tax exemption of 
competitive business. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Until the corporate income-tax stat- 
utes are revised to close the loopholes to 
tax avoidance by cooperatives, and business 
activities of charitable and religious and edu- 
cational institutions and others. (2) Repeal 
of the exemptions contained in sections 
101 (12) and (13) of the Internal Revenue 


2?Not printed, filed in the Clerk’s office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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Code and all bills so to do which apply to 
the conduct of business competition with 
goods and services produced for a livelihood 
by the citizenry. (3) No publications ini- 
tiated. Literature obtained from others, re- 
prints, etc., distributable with news letters 
and comments thereon. 

D. (2) $130; (7) $130; (8) 
$5,019; (13) no. 

E. (1) $1,093.34; 
$66.66; (9) 
$6,927.09. 


$4,889; (9) 


(2) $170; 
$1,342.92; (10) 


(6) $12.92; (8) 
$5,584.17; (11) 


A. Tax Equality League of Utah, 915 Kearns 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

C. (1) We hope that the Ways and Means 
Committee will tax the tax exempts in the 
bill coming out about June. (2) Repeal of 
101 (12). (3) One ad run in the Standard 
Examiner, Ogden, Utah. 

D. $1,150, total contributions reported last 
quarter; $10, contribution received since; 
$10, total contributions. 

E. $58.76, radio announcements; $8206, 
office rental, telephone, stenographic services, 
supplies, overhead, attorney's fees, travel; 
$264.76, total for quarter. 

A. Donald Teel, secretary-treasurer, Michi- 
gan Associated Businessmen, Inc., 1516 
Olds Tower, Lansing, Mich. 

B. Michigan Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
1516 Olds Tower, Lansing, Mich. 

C. (1) Indefinite. Until objective herein- 
after set forth is accomplished. (2) Legisla- 
tion designed to have all business corpora- 
tions taxed in the same munner and on the 
Same basis, such as the Mason bill (H. R. 
5064). (3) No publications issued or caused 
to be issued. 

D. (6) $251.80;? (8) $251.80; (13) no. 

E. (2) $175; (4) $7.25; (5) $5.43; (6) 
$16.84; (7) $47.28; (9) $251.80 (11) $251.80; 
(15) $251.80; (16). 


A. Television Excess Profits Tax Committee.’ 
Old address: Fort Industry Co., 408 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. New ad- 
dress: care of National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters, 1771 
N Street NW., Washington, D.C. Com- 
mittee composed of owners of television 
broadcasting stations. 

B. See answer to A. 

C. (1) Activities will be carried on by 
National Association of Radio and Televisicn 
Boadcasters. (2) Seeking modification of 
tax proposals before House Ways and Means 
Committee and Senate Finance Committee 
and subcommittee thereof. (3) Circulated 
1,000 printed and/or mimeographed copies cf 
testimofly given before House Ways and 
Means Committee and Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Note: Only compensation paid was 
$3,500 fee and $140.54 expenses to general 
counsel, Mr. Morton Fisher, attorney at law, 
of Baltimore, Md., general counsel of com- 
mittee. 

D. (1) 
yes; (14)2 

E. (2) $3,500; (4)-(8) (see note);? (9) 
$11,797.90; (11) $11,797.90; (16).* 


$13,586.37; (9) $13,586.37; (13) 


A. Marjorie L. Temple, legislative program 
associate, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, 1634 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; an educational, nonprofit organization 
promoting higher education for women. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuing 
and are within framework of a program 
voted by membership at biennial convention. 
(2) Federal aid to education, ECA and point 
4 program, qualified equal rights amend- 
ment, strengthening the United Nations, 


? Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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school construction and teachers’ pay, inde- 
pendent status to the United States Office of 
Education, reciprocal trade agreements with- 
out peril points. (3) Mimeographed ma- 
terials on status of current legislation being 
supported by the association, sent to State 
legislative chairmen. 

E. (4) $11.74; (6) 863.65 (9) $75.39; (11) 
$75.39. 

A. John U. Terrell, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D. C.; public relations. 

B. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; public re- 
lations. 

C. (1) Undetermined. (2) S. 75 and H. R: 
1500. (3) See report of Colorado River Asso- 
ciation. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000; (13) 
no. 

E. None. 
Association.) 


(See report of Colorado River 


A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 207 
West Fifteenth Street, Austin, Tex.; a 
nonprofit corporation incorporated under 
laws of Texas and organized for purpose 
of promoting th2 sound and orderly de- 
velopment of the land and water re- 
sources of Texas. Association supported 
by membership dues and contributions. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Interested in all 
legislation concerning the development, con- 
servation, protection, and utilization of 

Texas’ land and water resources through 

existing State and Federal agencies. Op- 

posed to all legislation creating Federal val- 
ley authorities and all legislation seeking to 
superimpose Federal control over State con- 
trol in the distribution of the State’s water 
resources. (3) (a) Texas Water Conserva- 
tion Aseociation Bulletin, issued about every 

6 weeks and consisting of 10 to 14 pages; 

(bd) publish approximately 1,800 copies; (c) 

publish bulletin about every 6 weeks; (d) 

mimeographed in office of association. 

D. (1) $4,628.25; (2) $10; (7) $4,638.25; 

(9) $4,638.25; (13) yes; (14)*. 

®. (2) $2,919.25; (4) $775.53; (5) 

(6) $131.83; (7) $23986; (8) 

(9) $5,618.25; (11) $5,618.25; (16)°. 


$247.93; 


$1,303.85; 


A. Whitney Tharin,’ executive secretary, Na- 
tional Potato Council, 930 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Potato Council, 930 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; an organization of 
potato farmers formed to promote consump- 
tion of Irish potatoes through research and 
education and to represent the industry in 
policy matters. 

C. No compensation in addition to remu- 
neration as executive secretary. 


A. Harold C. Theus,* 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; legislative 
counsel and director of Air Force afairs 
for the Reserve Officers Association of 
the United States. 


B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; a national association 
of Reserve officers of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Coast Guard, and Marines, the 
object of which is to support a military policy 
for the United States that will provide ade- 
quate national security and to promote the 
development and execution thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation for 
developinent of a military policy for the 
United States which wil] guarantee adequate 
national security. (3) (a) The Reserve Offi- 
cer, the official magazine of the association, 
and the ROA Washington Newsletter contain 
articles and comments on legislation, al- 
though not published primarily for that pur- 
pose. (b) Approximately 75,000 copies of the 
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Reserve Officer and 2,000 copies of the ROA 

Washington Newsletter. (c) The Reserve 

Officer is published monthly and the News- 

letter bimonthly. (d) ROA Washington 

Newsletter, Plymouth Printing and Dupli- 

cating Co., Washington, D. C. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Chester C. Thompson, 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; trade association 
executive. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
trade association of the barge and towing 
vessel industry of the United States. 

C. (1) An indefinite period. (2) All mat- 
ters affecting barge and towing vessel indus- 
try and water transportation: House Joint 
Resolution 3, H. R. 76, H. R. 222, H. R. 343, 

R. 541, H. R. 542, H. R. 935, H. R. 1031, 

R. 1270, KR. R. 1281, H. R. 1309, H. R, 1528, 
. R. 1724, H. R. 1730, H. R. 1750, H. R. 1762, 
. R. 2316, H. R. 2317, H. R. 2641, H. R. 2957, 
. R. 3078, H. R. 3097, H. R. 3309, H. R. 3307, 
. R. 3310, H. R. 3315, and H. R. 3318; S. 241, 
. 305, S. 383, S. 439, S. 533, S. 647, S. 866, 
S. 991, S. 1044, S. 1139, S. 1141, S. 1142, S. 1143, 
and S. 1144. (3) None. 

D. (5) $7,000; (7) $6,000; (9) $6,000; (13) 
no, 

E. (7) $45.15; (9) $45.15; (11) $45.15; (15) 
$45.15. 


> bot bet bat bt pot at 


A. Donald J. Thompson, director, Washing- 
ton office, National Small Business Men's 
Association, Inc., 925 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, Inc., 2834 Central Street, Evanston, Ill, 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All legislation 
pertaining to small business, either directly 
& indirectly. (3) (a) Pulling Together 
monthly bulletin of NSBMA; (b) approxi- 
mately 40,000 copies; (c) monthly. 

D. (5) $1,900; (7) $1,900; (9) $1,900. 

E. (7) $255.40; (9) $255.40; (11) $255.40; 
(15) $255.40. 

A. Eugene M. Thoré, general counsel, Life 
Insurance Association of America, 1000 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N., Y.; trade 
association. 

Cc. (1) Continuous. (2) General: Legisla- 
tion which might affect the welfare of policy- 
holders and annuitants. Specific: National 
service life insurance bill, H. R. 1, neutral. 
Defense housing bill, S. 349, neutral. Pro- 
posed revenue bill, not yet introduced. (3) 
None. 


D. (5) $1,830, monthly salary allocated on 
basis of time spent on lobbying activities. 
Paid by Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
(6) $1,830; (8) $1,830; (12) $136.64; (13) no 
(except salary). 

E. (6) $87.33; (7) $136.64; (9) $223.97; (11) 
$223.97. 

A. Arthur P. Tiernan, executive secretary, 
Vanderburgh County Medical Society, 
201 Southeast Third Street, Evansville, 
Ind. 

B. Vanderburgh County Medical Society, 
201 Southeast Third Street, Evansville, Ind.; 
an organization for the advancement of the 
practice of the science of medicine in Van- 
derburgh County, Ind. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. 


(2) All bills pending 
before Congress which would create national 


health insurance. (3) None. No additional 
compensation is paid for lobbying activity 
over and above Mr. Tiernan's regular salary 
as executive secretary of the Vanderburgh 
County Medical Society. 

D. (13) no. 

E. (15) all. 
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A. E. W. Tinker, 122 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y.; executive secretary. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y.; unincorporated trade association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) Legislative interests are 
those of employer. (3) None. 

D. (5) $75; (6) $75; (8) $75; (13) no. 

E. None. 

A. William T. Tinney, 211 Southern Building, 
Fifteenth and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 1740 
Broad Street Station Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

C. (See attached statement.)? 

D. No. (See attached statement.)? 

E. (8) (See attached statement);? (15) 
(see attached statement) 2 
A. Mary Titus, legislative assistant for local 

education associations, Legislative-Fed- 
eral Relations Division of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Wach- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Legislative-Federal Relations Division of 
the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C.:(1) Indefinite. (2) Bills pending be- 
fore the Eighty-second Congress relating to 
public education. (3) None. 

D. (5) $137.50; (7) $137.50; (9) $137.50, 
full salary for calendar quarter, $1,375.02. 
Estimated for legislative service, 10 percent, 
or $137.50. 

A. Fred A. Tobin, 438 Bowen Building, 821 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
attorney and legislative representative 
for the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, 222 East Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., labor organization. 

C.I am an attorney representing the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Union and its affiliated locals before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
National Labor Relations Board. Am the 
liaison representative between various Gov- 
ernment agencies and International Union 
and the affiliated locals. The above includes 
general services of a nonlegislative nature 
pertaining to business and operation of In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
its affiliated locals; also for part time services 
in connection with legislation both Federal 
and State for the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and its affiliated locals. 

D. (5) $3,750; (7) $3,750; (9) $3,750; (13) 
yes; (14) $3,750, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, 222 East Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; employer. 


A. H. Willie Tobler, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; legislation representative 
for National Milk Producers Federation. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; na- 
tional farm organization. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
that may affect milk producers or the coop- 
eratives through which they act together to 
process and market their milk. (3) The 
names of any papers, periodicals, magazines, 
or other publications in which the person 
filing has caused to be published any articles 
or editorials. News for dairy co-ops; 700; 
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weekly; Federation. Legislative letter, 1,200; 

irregular; Federation. 

D. (5) $1,924.98; (6) $40.20; (7) $1,965.18; 
(9) $1,965.15; (13) salary only. 

E. (1) (See attached schedule); ? (7) $13.90; 
(8) $26.30; (9) $40.20; (11) $40.20; (15) all. 
A. The Townsend Plan, Inc.,? and Townsend 

National Weekly, Inc., 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio; educational, to promote 
the Townsend Plan. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) To gain accept- 
ance for the Townsend Plan. (3) No publi- 
cation issued in connection with legislative 
interests. 

D. (2) $32,745.06; (7) $32,745.06; (8) 
$144,306.49; (9) $177,051.55. 

E. (2) $1,368.90, Mary Ann Ford, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $80 week, for 15 weeks, totaling 
$1,040; Truman Gordon, Washington, D. C., 
varying weekly amounts totaling, $328.90; 
Total, $1,368.90; (9) $1,368.90; (10) 
$281,129.47; (11) $282,498.37. 

A. The Townsend Plan, Inc., and Townsend 
National Weekly, Inc., 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio; educational, to promote 
the Townsend Plan. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) To gain accept- 
ance for the Townsend Plan. (3) No publi- 
cation issued in connection with legislative 
interests. 

D. (2) 
$58,836.02. 

E. (2) $1,797.40; Mary Ann Ford, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $80 per week totaling $1,040; Tru- 
man Gordon, varying weekly amounts total- 
ing, $757.40; total $1,797.40; (9) $1,797.40; 
(11) $1,749.40. 


$58,336.02; (6) $58,836.02; (8) 


A. Wallace Townsend, .306 Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building, Little Rock, Ark.; 
lawyer. 

B. Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Shreveport, La. 

C. I have not engaged in any activities 
relative to pending legislation during this 
quarter. 

D. (5) $600; (7) $600; (9) $600; (13) no. 


Co., 


A. Transportation Association of America,’ 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
(See p. 3.)? 

C. (See p. 4.)? 

D. (See p. 5.)? 

A. Transportation Association of America, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago, Il. 
(See p. 3.)? 

B. None. 

C. (See p. 4.)? 

D. Total receipts of the association from 
which a small fraction is made available for 
expenditures in connection with legislative 
matters of the Federal Congress; (1) $70,- 
477.74; (6) $35,272.66; (7) $105,750.40; (9) 
$105,750.40; (13) yes. 

E. Expenditures assumed in connection 
with specific legislation during the quarter. 
Also see page 5* showing total of all asso- 
ciation expenses and photostatic copy of 
daily journal; (2) $4,512.50; (4) $546.61; (5) 
$407.41; (6) $248.19; (7) $757.74; (9) $6,- 
472.45; (11) $6,472.45. 


A. Matt Triggs, assistant director of Wash- 
ington office, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 261 Constitution Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 

North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (2) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, proposed legis- 


2Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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lation on the following matters has been 
supported or opposed: Appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1952; cotton price ceilings; farm 
machinery, equipment, and supplies; ferti- 
lizer supplies; Government reorganization; 
housing; extension of Reciprocal Trade 

Agreements Act; emergency food aid to India; 

manpower requirements of agriculture; im- 

portation of farm labor; universal military 

training; selective service; peanut marketing 
quota legislation; postal rates; inflation con- 
trol; Government credit policies; Federal Re- 
serve policy; International Radio Treaty; 
sugar legislation; taxation; tobacco legisla- 
tion; vocational education; St. Lawrence 
seaway; health; improvement of congres- 
sional control over expenditures; farm wage 
stabilization; “area of production” definition; 

Federal Food and Drug Act amendment (non- 

nutritive food supplements); foreign aid; 

point 4 (development of underdeveloped 
areas). 

D. (5) $2,125; (7) $2,125; (9) $2,125; (13) 
no. 
E. (7) $123.82; (9) $123.82; (11) $123.82; 
(15) $123.82; (16) $46.86, March 16, TWA 
Airlines, Washington, D. C., transportation: 
Washington to Columbus, Ohio; Zanesville, 
Ohio, to Washington, D. C. 

A. Paul T. Truitt, president and treasurer, 
American Plant Food Council, Inc., 817 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Plant Food Council, Inc., 817 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C.; a trade 
association representing a segment of the 
fertilizer industry. 

C. (1) Indefinite; upon assignment by em- 
ployer. (2) Generally interested in legisla- 
tion affecting the fertilizer industry. Spe- 
cifically, in the Eighty-second Congress, H. R. 
1755. (3) No publication has been issued 
dealing with legislation. The activities of 
the American Plant Food Council are edu- 
cational. It publishes a quarterly magazine 
and it has published and promulgated a 
textbook on land management, neither of 
which deal with legislative matters; it issues, 
periodically, informational bulletins to its 
membership, the industry, land-grant col- 
leges and soil scientists, and others. The 
council has produced and distributed an 
educational motion picture dealing with 
land management practices which is cur- 
rently in circulation. 

D. (See statement on p. 3 attached.)? 

A. Mr. Paul T. Truitt, president and treas- 
urer, National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite, depending upon assign- 
ments by employer. (2) Generally inter- 
ested in any margarine legislation. No 
specific legislative interest during this pe- 
riod. (3) None. Effective March 1, 1951, I 
will terminate my position as president of 
the National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers to become president of another 
organization. Therefore, this constitutes 
my final report as a registrant under the 
Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act for the 
National Association of Margarine Mahu- 
facturers. 

D. (See attached statement, p. 3.)? 

A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg.; railroad employee. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co.; Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) All bills which directly af- 
fect railroads of Oregon. (3) No publica- 
tions issued. 

D. (See attached statements A and B.)? 
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A. Philip C. Turner, Equitable Building, 10 
North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Food Producers Council, Inc., Equitable 
Building, 10 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Labor legislation 
and agricultural legislation. 

D. (5) $750; (6) $750; (8) $750; (13) no. 

E. (7) $29.05; (9) $29.05; (15) $29.05, 





A. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc.* 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) The organization 
is interested in the over-all fleld of social 
security, that is, new legislation affecting 
titles 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 12, and 13 of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended. Also chapters 1 and 
9 of the Internal Revenue Cede. Specific 
legislation before Congress this quarter has 
been H. R. 6000 and H. R. 8059. (3) We had 
no publications as such issued during the 
present quarter. We do prepare a mimeo- 
graphed release entitled “The Advisor,” 
issued at irregular intervals which advises 
the recipient of legislation introduced and 
analyzes the effects of the proposed legisla- 
tion. It also gives statistical education 
and informational data relating to the 
operation of the State and Federal pro- 
grams in the field of social security. 
This release is sent to approximately 
2,500 people including not only the 
organizations that have retained our 
service, but educational institutions and per- 
sons interested in the social-security pro- 
gram. The releases are prepared by Bates 
Duplicating Co. and such releases were issued 
on the following dates: December 8, Decem- 
ber 11, and December 18. 

D. (5) $26,045; (7) $26,045; (8) $81,114.93; 
(9) $107,159.93; (13) yes; (14). 

E. (2) $10,324.98; (4) $679.95; (5) 3,059.61; 
(6) $399.82; (7) $2,626.09; (8) $1,144.73; (9) 
$18,235.18; (10) $55,599.49; (11) $73,834.67; 
(16). 

A. United States Cuban Sugar Council, 30 
Pine Street, New York, N. Y.; disseminat- 
ing information about the Cuban sugar 
industry. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) 
statement A.)? (3) 
ment B.)? 

D. (1) $39,000; (7) $39,000; (9) $39,000; 
(13) yes; (14) (See appended statement C.)? 

E. (1) $7,918.25; (4) $1,468.80; (9) $9,- 
387.05; (11) $9,387.05; (16) (See appended 
statement D.)? 


(See appended 
(See appended state- 


A. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; 
trade association. 

Cc. (1) Continuous. (2) Schedule at- 
tached. (3) Schedule attached.* 

D. (See note attached.*) 

E. (2) $3,866.06; (4) $9,902.60; (5) $506.36; 
(6) $533.30; (7) $555.64; (8) $213.27; (9) $15,- 
577.23; (11) $15,577.23; (16).? 

A. Weston Vernon, Jr., 15 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y; partner: Milbank, Tweed, 
Hope & Hadley. 

B. The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, 18 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
(see schedule D attached) .’ 

C. {1) Indefinite. (2) Proposed Fewueral 
tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York. (3) None. 

D. (See statement attached.)? (5) $82.50; 
(6) $82.50; (8) $82.50; (12) $37.56; (13) no, 

E. (7) $37.56; (9) $37.56; (11) $37.56. 


A. Weston Vernon, Jr., 15 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y.; partner; Millbank, Tweed, 
Hope & Hadley. 
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B. The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. (see schedule D attached) .? 
C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Proposed Federal 
tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 

United States. (3) None. 

D. (See statement attached) 2 

E. None. 

A. Weston Vernon, Jr., 15 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y.; partner; Milbank, Tweed, 
Hope & Hadley. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
tached) 2 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Proposed Federal 
tax legislation affecting the interests of the 
Now York Stock Exchange and its members. 
(3) None. 

D. (13) No (see statement attached) .” 

E. None. 


Wall 
(see schedule D at- 


A. Personal report of Albert F. Versen,? re- 
porting as secretary of the Missouri Val- 
ley Chapter Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 508 Security Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

B. Missouri Valley Chapter Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses, 508 Security Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo.; voluntary nonprofit as- 
sociation. 

C. (1) Only as shown in report of the Mis« 
souri Valley Chapter Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses. (2) Only as shown in 
report of the Missouri Valley Chapter Associ- 
ation of Refrigerated Warehouses. (3) None. 

D and E. Only as shown in report of the 
Missouri Valley Chapter Association of Re< 
frigerated Warehouses. 





A. Personal report of Albert F. Versen,’ re- 
porting as secretary of the St. Louis Local 
Meat Packers Association, 508 Security 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. St. Louis Local Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, 508 Security Building, St. Louis, Mo.; 
voluntary nonprofit association. 

Cc. (1) Only as shown in report of the 
St. Louis Local Meat Packers Association. 
(2) Only as shown in report of the St. Louis 
Local Meat Packers Association. (3) None. 

D. and E. Only as shown in report of the 
St. Louis Local Meat Packers Association. 

A. Virginia Associated Businessmen, an in- 
corporated nonprofit nonstock associa- 
tion formed to attempt to achieve tax 
equality, tax reduction, and governmen- 
tal economy; principal office is at 512 
Travelers Building, Richmond, Va. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) In any legislation 
affecting tax equality, especially as to the 
cooperatives, tax reduction, and governmen- 
tal economy. (3) No publications, except 
general mimeographed circulars from time 
to time. 

D. (1) $4,882.50; (7) 
$4,882.50; (13) none. 


$4,882.50; (9) 





E. (2) $1,026.54; (4) $761.46; (5) $694.35; 
(6) $74.05; (7) $321.42; (8) $23.75; (9) 
$2,901.57; (11) $2,901.57; (16).? 

A. Vitrified China Association, Inc. 312 


Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. None. 

C. Appeared at House Ways and Means and 
Senate Finance Committee hearings on 
H. R. 1612. 

A. Tracy 8. Voorhees, 711 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. None; performing services without com« 
pensation for Committee on the Present 
Danger. 

Cc. (1) The Committee on the Present 
Danger considers its function a temporary— 
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not a permanent—one, but no definite date 
has been set for the termination of its work. 
(2) As vice chairman of the committee, to 
further the purposes set forth in its report 
filed simultaneously herewith, as follows: 
(a) Universay military service and training 
(S. 1 and H. R. 2811). (b) Report (No. 175) 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Armed Services on Senate 
Resolution 99 and Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18. (c) Appropriations for defense 
purposes. (d) All bills which may authorize, 
and the appropriations for, economic and 
military aid to foreign countries, particu- 
larly aid which will be employed to strength- 
en the military posture of our allies under 
the North Atlantic Treaty and other Euro- 
pean nations outside of the iron curtain. 
(e) Any other legislation which may relate 
to the objectives of the committee, which 
are attached. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. H. Jerry Voorhis.* 

B. The Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
(See report filed by that organization.) 

C. See report of the Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A. I have a personal interest 
in all legislation affecting the health, wel- 
fare, and safety of the American people. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. The Vulcan Detinning Co., Sewaren, N. J.; 
detinning and tin smelting. 

B. None. 

C. This is a pro forma report. During 
the first calendar quarter of 1951 the under- 
signed made no expenditures returnable 
under the act. 


A. Walter Wagner, legislative representative. 
B. The Central Labor Union and Metal 
Trades Council of the Panama Canal Zone, 
room 607, A. F. of L. Building, 901 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) For the duration of Congress. (2) 
All legislation affecting the United States 
employees of the Panama Canal Zone. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $3,000; (6) $3,000; (8) $3,000; (132) 
none. 

E. (4) $53.74; (5) $310.08; (6) $147.15; (7) 
$1,562.43; (8) $23.65; (9) $2,097.05; (11) 
$2,097.05. 


A. Charles F. Wahl, 3133 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.; legislative rep- 
resentative. Beginning November 13, 
1950, employee of the Panama Canal. 

B. Pacific Lock Employees Association, 
John E. Schmidt, secretary, Cocoli, Canal 
Zone, box 423; association of employees of 
the Pacific locks, operators, and craftsmen. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) H. R. 242 defer- 
ring income tax for the Canal Zone. H. R. 
1172, deferring income tax for the Canal 
Zone. (3) None. (4) Monthly. (b) 8476— 
$5,720 per annum, $15 per day subsistence. 
(c) Indefinite, probably 6 to 8 months. (d) 
Travel and incidental expenses. 

E. (6) $50; (7) $2,350; (8) 
$3,000; (11) $3,000. 

A. Paul W. Walter,’ general counsel, Na- 
tional Association of Private Schools, 726 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Private Schools, 
726 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Veterans’ education 
and training program outlined in Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended. 
(b) Possible amendments or additions to 
above. (3) No publications issued. 


$600; (9) 
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D. (5) $1,000; (7) $1,000; (8) $2,800; (9) 
$3,800; professional fees paid by National 
Association of Private Schools. 

A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; registrant is an 
employee of the National Association of 
Electric Companies, a trade association 
whose members are 95 operating electric 
companies (see appended statement, 
p. 4)2 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (See appended statement, 
p. 4). 

C. (1) Of indefinite duration. (2) (See 
appended statement, p. 5.)* (3) None. 

D. (5) $6,625.02; (7) $6,625.02; (9) $6,- 
625.02; (13) no. 

E. (6) $37.90; (7) $600.58; (8) $68.75; (9) 
$707.23; (11) $707.23; (15) $707.23; (16) 
$34.20, January 12, 1951, Hotel Taft, New York 
City; $13.73, January 12, 1951, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, New York to Washington; $35.34, 
January 23, 1951, Waldorf-Astoria Hotei, New 
York City. 

A. Thomas G. Walters, operations director, 
Government Employees’ Council, A. F. 
of L., 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Government Employees’ Council, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; American 
Federation of Labor, labor union. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
indefinitely. (2) Duties are to represent the 
member unions and the Government Em- 
ployees’ Council on matters affecting them 
before the Congress. (3) Publish each 
Thursday a weekly news letter; circulation 
approximately 250 to officers and members 
of the 24 national and international unions 
that make up the Government Employees’ 
Council. This letter is prepared and dupli- 
cated in my office. 

D. (5) $2,336.90; 
336.90; (13) no. 

E. None. 


(6) $2,336.90; (8) §$2,- 


—_—— 


A. George A. Walton, 1000 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; educational- 
legislative work in Washington with 
Members of Congress and with other 
organizations. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; educational-legislative work in 
Washington and among members of the So- 
ciety of Friends (a religious body) through- 
out the country. 

C. (1) Approximately 3 months. (2) Work 
in the general field of international reduc- 
tion of armaments and opposition to the 
enactment of legislation for universal mili- 
tary service and training (S. 1 and H. R. 
1752). (3) No publications. 

D. (5) $250; (7) $250; (9) $250; (13) no. 

E. (6) $1.99; (7) $195.17; (9) $197.16; (11) 
$197.16; (15) $197.16. 


A. Ethelbert Warfield (report as attorney for 
Tin Processing Corp.), 49 Wall Street, 
New York, N. ¥.; attorney and counsel- 
lor at law. 

B. Tin Processing Corp., Texas City, Tex. 
The corporation operates the Government- 
owned tin smelter at Texas City, Tex. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
so long as legislation with reference to the 
Government-owned tin smelter at Texas 
City, Tex., is pending. (2) The general leg- 
islative interests are bills relating to tin 


‘ smelting in the United States. The specific 


legislative interest is H. R. 3346 (a bill to 
strengthen national security and the com- 
mon defense by providing for the mainte- 
nance of an adequate domestic tin-smelting 
industry). (3) None. 


*Not printed, Filed in the Clerk’s office, 
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D. None. No receipts for legislative serv- 
ices during the quarter ending March 31, 
1951. 

E. None. My Washington expenses have 
not yet been billed to me or to my firm, 
and will be reported for the quarter in which 
they are paid. 

A. Milo J. Warner, 1631 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

B. The Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica, Newark, N. J. 

C. (1) Indefinitely according to desire of 
employer. (2) Attention to legislation which 
may affect the interests of the mutual pol- 
icyholders of the Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America. (3) No publications. Atten- 
tion to personal correspondence, memoranda, 
and opinions. (Compensation paid quarter- 
ly for services as rendered in previous 
quarter.) 

D. (5) $3,750; (7) $3,750; (8) $10,750; (9) 
$14,500. 

E. (6) $13.81; (7) $159.10; (9) $172.91; (10) 
$2,312.42; (11) $2,485.33. 

A. Washington Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico 
(a committee composed of six individ- 
uals, all of whom are executives or repre- 
sentatives of companies producing sugar 
in Puerto Rico). 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico. Wash- 
ington office address: 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.; a trade association com- 
posed of companies producing sugar in 
Puerto Rico. 

C. (1) This committee has been in ex- 
istence for some 15 years and presumably 
will continue to work indefinitely. (2) In 
general, the committee is interested in any 
legislation concerning sugar. During the 
first quarter of this year the committee con- 
cerned itself with no specific legislation. (3) 
No publications concerned with legislative 
interests were issued during the first quarter 
of this year. 

D. (1) $15,000; (7) $15,000; (9) $15,000; 
(13) yes; (14) the Washington committee re- 
ceived a total of $15,000 from the Associa- 
tion of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year, none of 
which was used in connection with legisla- 
tive interests. 

A. Washington Real Estate Board, Inc., 312 
Wire Building, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion. Charles J. Rush. 

B. None. 

C. (1) As long as Congress is in session 
and measures affecting local real estate are 
being considered. (2) All local measures af- 
fecting the District of Columbia are of in- 
terest. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. (3) $495; (9) $495; (11) $495; (15) 
$495, January 31, 1951, Realtors Washington 
Committee, 1737 K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., contribution toward expenses of work 
of this committee; total, $495. 


—— 


A. J. R. Watson, room 1, Illinois Central 
Railroad passenger station, Jackson, 
Miss.; attorney-secretary, Mississippi 
Railroad Association. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, room 
1, Illinois Central Railroad passenger sta- 
tion, Jackson, Miss.; pertaining to any mat- 
ters of interest to or affecting railroads in 
Mississippi. 

C. (1) Federal legislative interests are in- 
definite and incidental. (2) Legislation af- 
fecting railroads in Mississippi. (3) No pub- 
lications issued or caused to be issued. 


' ‘There is no separation of salary as between 


principal employment and possible inciden- 
tal concern with matters of Federal legisla- 
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tion. Registrant is of the opinion that his 
activities for the period covered by this re- 
port do not fall within the scope of the 

Act. He is employed on an an- 
nual basis, primarily for services not related 
to Federal legislation. Matters of Federal 
legislation are other and different from and 
only incidental to principal employment and 


purpose. 

B. None. 

E. None. 

A. Newton Patrick Weathersby, room 303, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D. C.; 
assistant legislative representative, dis- 
trict No. 44, International Association of 
Machinists. 

B. District No. 44, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

C. (1) Until my present term of Office ex- 
pires, December 31, 1951. (2) Lobbying, 
namely, supporting or opposing as the case 
may be, legislation affecting working condi- 
tions of Government employees and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. Not 
more than 5 percent of my time is spent on 
direct legislative work. For instance, during 
the last quarter, my full time was used in 
directly dealing with the executive depart- 
ments on labor relations and all other gen- 
eral conditions for the benefit and welfare 
of Government employees. (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,499.94;7 (7) $1,499.94; (9) $1,- 
499.94; (18) mo; (14).? 

E. None. 

A. Narvin B. Weaver, attorney, 1346 Connec- 
ticut Avenue, Durkee-Atwood Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Carlisle Tire & Rubber 
Division, Carlisle, Corp., Carlisle, Pa.; 
McCreary Tire & Rubber Co., Indiana, 
Pa 


B. As attorney, I represent Carlisle Tire & 
Rubber Division of the Carlisle Corp., Car- 
lisle, Pa.; Durkee-Atwood, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and the McCreary Tire & Rubber Co. 
of Indiana, Pa. 

C. The necessity for this registration has 
not been determined, but I am of the opin- 
ion that registration is not, as a matter of 
law, required. I am representing these 
companies at a hearing at which they are 
appearing before the Select Committee on 
Small Business of the Senate with respect 
to the allocation of rubber by the NPA under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. The 
amount of compensation that I will receive 
has not been determined. My services will 
be required for approximately two or three 
more weeks. Expenses which will cover cler- 
ical, transportation, telephone, etc., will 
approximate $300. 

D. (5) $500; (13) (see No. 5). 

E. (4) $44.46; (6) $30; (7) $117.30; (9) 
$191.96; (16) $1496, April 4, 1951, Kettle 
Mimeographing, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C.; $29.50, April 4, 1951, Du- 
pont Secretarial, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


A. William H. Webb, 1720 M Street NW,, 
Washington, D. C.; executive vice presi- 
dent and attorney at law. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1720 M Street NW., Washington, D. C.; an 
organization to promote the sound and or- 
derly development of our water and mine 
resources.’ 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All matters per- 
taining to river and harbor development, 
flood control, navigation, irrigation-recla- 
mation, soil and water conservation, and 
related subjects. (See index to the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp for information called for by 
(a), (b), and (c)). (3) None. 

D. (5) 61,372.35; (6) $946.79; (7) $2,319.14; 
(9) $2,319.14; (13) yes; (14) (period from 


*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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January 1 through March 31, 1951) $2,319.14, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 1720 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (3) $1; (5) $3033; (7) 8566.33; 
(8) 210.50; (9) 6808.16; (11) $808.16; 
(12) $10; (13) $5; (15) $808.16; (16) 
$96.15, January 2, 15, 30, McKee Auto 
Service, Inc., 18634 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., seat covers and repairs to 
car; $34.65, January 9, February 9, March 6, 
Ring Engineering Co., Inc., Nineteenth and 
M Streets NW., Washington, D. C., parking 
service; $10, January 31, LaD. McG. Kriner, 
1720 M Street NW., W . D. C., petty 
cash fund; $10, January 31, postmaster, 
Washin, ton, D. C., postage stamps, $197.59, 
February 5, the Mayflower, Connecticut Ave- 
nue and DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., airlines ticket to St. Louis and return; 
$201.50, February 8, Hamilton National Bank, 
Fourteenth and G Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C., travelers’ checks; 50 cents, February 
28, Hamilton National Bank, Fourteenth 
and G Streets NW., Washington, D. C., bank 
service charge for January 1951; $10.40, 
the A. N. Marquis Co., 210 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Ill., Who’s Who in Commerce, In- 
dustry, volume 7; $15, March 2, Department 
of Motor Vehicles, State of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Md., automobile tags, 1951-52; total, 
8576.02 
A. J. W. Weingarten, 1004 Farnam Street, 

Omaha, Nebr.; attorney employed full 
time as district attormey for Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Tll.; common carrier by railroad of passen- 
gers and property. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation or 
regulation affecting the railroad business. 
(3) None. My annual salary is $12,800, paid 
twice monthly, for services as district attor- 
ney charged with the responsibility of han- 
dling the legal business of the company in 
the States of Nebraska, Kansas, and South 
Dakota, and as an incident of my employ- 
ment as district attorney I aid in presenting 
the company’s position with respect to legis- 
lation in the Congress of the United States 
and I am paid for traveling expenses as they 
are incurred. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Wayne M. Weishaar, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Registrant is generally interested 
ir any legislation affecting aviation training 
or contract overhaul of aircraft which may 
arise at any time in future. (2) Registrant 
has also been interested in bills dealing with 
Reserve Officers Training Corps as they might 
apply to colleges, universities, and to other 
schools engaged in aviation training. Form 
letters have been sent to administrative 
Officers of potentially participating educa- 
tional institutions in support of S. 325 and 
H. R. 1168 and informing them of the proba- 
bilities for hearings being held on these 
ROTC bills. Publications of the society were 
sent to members only re the so-called CPT 
bills, S. 434, S. 507, and H. R. 1521 supporting 
in part the principle of these bills but point- 
ing out specific faults and. shortcomings. 
(3) No publications of general circulation 
have been effected other than letters re- 
ferred to above. 

D. (5) $3,000; (7) $3,000; (9) $3,000. 

EB. (4) $12; (8) $1; (9) $13; (11) $13; (15) 
$13. 

A. Walter S. Weismann, Jr., assistant to the 
vice president, American Airlines, Inc., 
918 Sixteenth Street NW., Suite 400, 
Washington, D. C. 
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B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 Sixteenth 
Street NW., suite 400, Washington, D. C.; 
air transportation. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing commercial air transportation. (3) None. 

D. (5) 82,400; (7) $2,400; (9) $2,400; (13) 
no. 

E. (6) $4; (7) $35; (9) 839; (15) $39. 
A. Bernard Weitzer,* Jewish War Veterans of 

the United States of America, 3147 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, 50 West Seventy-seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y.; veterans organiza- 
tion. 

C. (1) Indefinite but probably permanent- 
ly. (2) (See attached sheet.)*? You will 
note that the interests of our organization 
cover such a wide range as to make it im- 
practicable to foretell or to list the bills or 
statutes which we might wish to support or 
oppose. (3) I do not issue or cause to be 
issued any publications. I write a monthly 
report call The LegisLetter which appears 
in the Veteran (Jewish), the monthly publi- 
cation of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America. I also may write 
letters from time to time when the spirit 
moves me, to the editor of one or more 
Washington newspapers or the New York 
papers. 

D. (5) $2,250; (7) $2,250; (8) $7,500; (9) 
$9,750. 

E. (6) $29.33, 29.05; (7) $190.45; (9) 
$228.83; (10) $662.19 (11) $891.02; (15) 
$228.83; (16) *. 


A. Bernard Weitzer, Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America, 3147 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States of America, 50 West Seventy-seventh 
Street, New York, N. Y.; veterans organiza- 
tion. 

C. (1) Indefinitely but probably perma- 
nently. (2) (See attached sheet.)* You will 
note that the interests of our organization 
cover such a wide range as to make it im- 
practicable to foretell or to list the bills or 
statutes which we might wish to support or 
oppose. (3) I do not issue or cause to be 
issued any publications. I write a monthly 
report called the Legisletter which appears 
in the Jewish Veteran, the monthly publica- 
tion of the Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States of America. I also write let- 
ters from time to time when the spirit moves 
me, to the editor of one or more Washington 
newspapers or the New York papers. 

D. (5) $1,875; (7) 61,875; (9) 81.875. 

E. (5) $1.66; (6) $10.75; (7) $207.30; (8) 
$21.19; (9) @240.90; (11) $240.90; (15) #123.- 
40; (16)? 





A. Edward M. Whiliver, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. 
Cc. 
C. See report of American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (5) $1,350; (7) $1,350. 





A. William E. Welsh, secretary-manager, Na- 
tional Reclamation Association, 1119 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C.; 
promotion of the development, control, 
conservation, preservation and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of the 17 rec- 
lamation States. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 1119 

National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 





2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
*Piled for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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C. (1) Indefinite period. (2) (a) Reclama- 
tion Act, 1902 (53 Stat. 1187, 43 U. S. C. 485), 
and all amendatory and supplementary acts 
thereto. All other statutes relating to water 
and land conservation measures. (b) H. R. 
1636, H. R. 1637, H. R. 2646, H. R. 3309, H. R. 
3318, S. 40, S. 443, S. 1144, and all other bills 
concerning reclamation; flood control as re- 
lated to reclamation, water and land conser- 
vation. (3) (a) Bulletin; (b) 4,000; (c) no 
specific date of publication, published every 
4 to 6 weeks dependent upon legislative de- 
velopments; (d) Franks Duplicating Service, 
1101 National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (5) $3,000; (6) $713.22; (7) $3,713.22; 
(9) $3,713.22; (14) January 1 to April 1, 1951, 
$3,000; National Reclamation Association— 
account salary; $713.22, National Reclama- 
tion Association—account reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in connection with travel 
and out-of-pocket expenditures in connec- 
tion with association business, 

E. (7) $713.22; (9) $713.22; (11) $713.22; 
(15) $713.22. 

A. Western States Meat Packers Association, 
Inc., 604 Mission Street, suite 906-7, San 
Francisco, Calif.; trade association: non- 
profit organization for building and 
maintaining strong and united western 
independent meat-packing industry in 
nine Western States. 

B. None. 

C. (1) The association’s legislative inter- 
ests are expected to continue indefinitely. 
(2) Interested in legislation affecting live- 
stock and meat-packing industry; (a) 
Worked for an amendment in the appropria- 
tion bill regarding offshore purchases of meat 
by the Army Quartermaster for feeding of 
United States troops. (b) Supported H. R. 
1612, trade agreements bill, which was passed 
by the House. (c) Suggested changes in De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 relative to price 
controls. (2) Issue our own weekly (and 
intermittent specials) bulletin, mimeo- 
graphed on premises, and distributed to our 
membership. Also reproduce (multilith) 
Government regulations and orders relative 
to price controls and distributed to our 
membership. Multilith reproductions Gone 
by Batt-Bates, Washington, D. C. 

D. (1) $60,621.92; (7) $60,621.92; (9) $60,- 
621.92; (13) yes; (14) see report first quar- 
ter 1950. 

E. (7) $69.05; (9) $69.05; (11) $69.05; (15) 
none, 





A. Edward K. Wheeler, 704 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Commercial Pacific Cable Co., 67 Broad 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) No further activities are contem- 
plated. (2) The Commercial Pacific Cable 
Co. employed Edward K. Wheeler for a re- 
muneration of $750 per month, to act as spe- 
cial Washington representative and to assist 
the company in the collection of war-damage 
claims. (3) None. 

D. (5) $750; (7) $750; (9) $750; (13) yes; 
(14) (Period, January 1951): $750, Commer- 
cial Pacific Cable Co., 67 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

E. (8) $4.26; (15) 
$4.26. 


(9) $4.26; (11) $4.26; 


A. Edward K. Wheeler, Wheeler & Wheeler, 
704 Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Contract Carrier Conference, 1424 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (1) Ten months. (2) The firm of 
Wheeler & Wheeler will act as legislative 
counsel for the above-named organization 
on any proposed legislation pertaining to the 
investigation of domestic land and water 
transportation under Senate Resolution 50 
er to the Motor Carrier Act. (3) None. 
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D. (5) $7,000; (7) $7,000; (9) $7,000; (13) 
yes; (14) (Period, January 1—April 1, 1951): 
$7,000, Contract Carrier Conference, 1424 
Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (8) $25.73; (9) $25.73; (11) $25.73; (15) 
$25.73. 

A. Edward K. Wheeler, Wheeler & Wheeler, 
704 Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C.; attorney. 

B. Shore Line Oil Co., Las Vegas, Nev.; 
Craw Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) The firm of Wheeler 
& Wheeler represents the above-named com- 
panies on measures pertaining to the so- 
called tidelands oil question. We may con- 
fer with Members of Congress or testify at 
hearings, etc., on any proposed legislation 
which affects the rights of the companies 
represented. (3) None. 

D. None; (see attached sheet) .* 

E. (4) $49.25 (see attached sheet)*; (8) 
$25; (9) $74.25; (11) $74.25. 

A. George Y. Wheeler II, 724 Fourteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 724 
Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
and affiliated companies. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) As part of regis- 
trant's duties as assistant vice president of 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Washington, 
D. C., registrant may engage in activities re- 
lating to legislation affecting National 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., and/or its affiliated 
companies. (3) None. 

D. (5) Salary received covers all work for 
employer. There is no allocation of salary 
for legislative activities; (13) no. 

E. (6) $3.55; (9) $3.55; (11) $3.55. 


A. Clem Whitaker, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; national education cam- 
paign. 

B. National Education Campaign—Ameri- 
can Medical Association, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill.; national education cam- 
paign. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Any legislation for 
compulsory health insurance, S. 445, S. 337, 
H. R. 54, H. R. 274, H. R. 910. (3) (See p. 7 
of this report.)? 

D. (4) $5,487.63; (5) $749.87; (6) $6,237.50; 
(8) $6,237.50; (13) yes; (14) (Period from 
January 1, 1951 through March 31, 1951): 
$6,237.50, national education campaign, 
American Medical Association, 1 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ml. 

E. (3) $500; (7) $135.49; (8) $114.38; (9) 
$749.87; (11) $749.87; (15) mone; (16) $25, 
January 5, February 9, Public Relations So- 
ciety of America, 525 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., membership; $500 (this contri- 
bution was not for the purpose of aiding in 
the passage or defeat, nor influencing the 
passage or defeat of any legislation, but in 
case of question, this charitable contribution 
is nevertheless listed), March 12, American 
Medical Education Foundation, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., contribution; 
$89.38, March 7, Moffett Studio, Chicago, IIl., 
photographs and prints; $119.93, March 26, 
Clem Whitaker, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill., reimbursement, travel expense; 
$15.56, March 26, miscellaneous; total, 
$749.87. 

A. Leone Baxter Whitaker, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Il. National education 
campaign. 

B. National education campaign, American 
Medical Association, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; national education campaign. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Any legislation for 
compulsory health insurance, S. 445, S. 337, 
H. R. 54, H. R. 274, H. R. 910. (3) (See p. 7 
of this report.)? 





*Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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D. (4) $5,487.63; (5) $749.87; (6) $6,237.50; 
(8) $6,237.50; (13) yes; (14) period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1951 through March 31, 1951, $6,237.50, 
national education campaign—American 
Medical Association, 1 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. (3) $500; (7) $135.49; (8) $114.38; (9) 
$749.87; (11) $749.87; (15) none; (16) $25, 
January 5, February 9, Public Relations 
Society of America, 525 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., membership; $500 (this 
contribution was not for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the pasage or defeat, nor influencing 
the passage or defeat of any legislation, but 
in case of question this charitable contribu- 
tion is nevertheless listed), March 12, Amer- 
ican Medical Education Foundation, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., contri- 
bution; $89.38, March 7, Moffett Studio, Chi- 
cago, Ill., photographs and prints; $119.93, 
March 26, Clem Whitaker, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., reimbursement, travel 
expense; $15.56, March 26, miscelleaneous; 
total, $749.87, 

A. Richard P. White, 636 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C.; trade association sec- 
retary. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 636 Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the nursery industry directly, (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $2,874.96; (7) $2,874.96. 

E. (2) $28.75; (4) $13.58; (5) $10.17; (6) 
$2.84; (7) $9.11; (9) $64.45; (11) $64.45; (15) 
$64.45. 


A. Albert V. Whitehall, director, Washington 
Service Bureau, AHA, 1756 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; an association whose 
membership includes most of the hos- 
pitals of the Nation and Blue Cross plan. 
None. 

B. American Hospital Association, 18 East 
Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Cc. (1) Continuing interest. (2) Both the 
American Hospital Association and its 
Washington service bureau are concerned 
about all legislation which may affect hos- 
pital care for the American people or which 
may affect the ability of hospitals to render 
good care. Specific legislative interests are 
set forth on the attached sheet marked “Ex- 
hibit C-2.”° (3) Publications issued in con- 
nection with legislative interests are listed 
on the attached sheet marked “Exhibit 
c-3."* 

D. (5) $1,562.49 (see note 1) ;? (6) $1,562.49; 
(8) $1,562.49. 

E. (7) $486.51 (see note 2);? (9) $486.51; 
(11) $486.51. 

A. H. Leith Whitelaw, secretary, National 
Committee for Fair Emergency Excise 
Taxation, 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y.; secretary. 

B. National Committee for Fair Emergency 
Excise Taxation, 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y.; a national committee of 
business executives organized for the purpose 
of seeking fair emergency excise taxation. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Fair emergency ex- 
cise taxation. (3) None. 

D. (6) $243.41; (7) $243.41; (8) none; (9) 
$243.41; (13) no. 

E. (7) $243.41; (9) $243.41; (10) none; (11) 
$243.41; (15) $243.41; (16) $210.16, February, 
transportation to Toronto and return to New 
York, hotel, taxi, and miscelleaneous; $33.25, 
March 3-7, 1951, miscellaneous expenses in 
Washington, D. C.; total, $243.41. 

A. E. B. Whitter, executive director, 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
a@ nonprofit association dedicated to the 
welfare of handicapped persons. 


? Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
*Not with papers supplied to the Clerk. 
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B. National Rehabilitation Association. 

C. (1) Interests in legislation are contin- 
uous. (2) Journal of Rehabilitation—six 
times per year. Circulation, 16,000. A pro- 
fessional journal. News Letter—six times a 
year. Circulation, 13,000. Informational 
service. 

D. (1) $501.70; (7) $501.70; (9) $501.70; 
(13) no. 

E. (2) $422.17; (7) $337.63; 
(11) $759.80. 


(9) $759.80; 


A. Louis E. Whyte, news director, Independ- 
ent Natural Gas Association of America, 
918 Sixteenth Street NW., suite 501, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., suite 501. 

C. (1) The association is a nonprofit cor- 
poration organized and existing for the pur- 
pose to promote and advance the welfare, 
progress, and development of natural gas, 
and therefore one of its major duties is to 
keep its membership informed regarding all 
matters of interest to the natural-gas indus- 
try. (2) Pending tax legislation, and any 
other bills affecting the natural-gas indus- 
try. (3) The association publishes each 
week a bulletin which is distributed to its 
members and which contains factual infor- 
mation of current interest obtained from all 
departments of the Federal Government and 
courts. This bulletin is not issued or caused 
to be issued in connection with the influ- 
encing of legislation. 

D. (5) $750; (6) $750; (8) $750; (12) $6. 

E. (8) $6; (9) $6; (11) 86. 

A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 501 Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va., attorney at law. 

B. American Mutual Alliance, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; trade asso- 
ciation of mutual fire and casualty insur- 
ance companies. 

C. (1) Indefinite; as long as mutually 
agreeable. (2) All legislation affecting mu- 
tual fire and casualty insurance companies; 
including, for example, Federal tax legisla- 
tion and war-damage insurance legislation. 
(3) (a) Mimeographed copy of my statement 
before Ways and Means Committee March 15, 
1951; (b) 1,250 copies; (c) March 15, 1951; 
(d) Bates Duplicating Co., 729 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. Copies 
mailed to all members of Congress, etc. 

D. (5) $4,093.47; (7) $4,093.47; (9) $4,- 
093.47; (13) no. 

E. (2) $1,280; (4) $305.69; (5) $107.32; (6) 
$341.05; (7) $1,976.51; (8) $683.90; (9) 
$4,093.47; (11) $4,093.47; (15) $4,093.47; 
(16) 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 605 Commonwealth 
Building, Washington, D. C., attorney. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, 
308 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) I am generally 
interested in all legislation directly or in- 
directly affecting the oil and gas industry. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $2,100; (7) $2,100; (9) $2,100; (13) 
no. 
E. None. 


A. Ernest L. Wilkinson, Francis M. Goodwin, 
Glen A. Wilkinson,’ 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C.; law office. 

B. Confederated Bands of Ute Indians, 
Fort Duchesne, Utah, and Ignacio, Colo. 

C. (1) Legislative interest of Ute Indians 
with which registrants are concerned will 
continue until cases against the United 
States now pending in the Court of Claims 
and before the Indian Claims Commission 
have been decided. (2) The only legislative 
interests of the Ute Indians during the 


2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
*Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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quarter covered by this report included an 
item in a supplemental! appropriation bill for 
payment of judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims on July 13, 1950. (3) None. 

D. (See attached sheet.)? 

E. (See attached sheet.)? 


A. Ernest L. Wilkinson, Francis M. Goodwin, 
Glen A. Wilkinson,’ practicing law under 
the name of Ernest L. Wilkinson, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Indians of California, care of Clyde F. 
Thompson, Post Office Box 901, Redding, 
Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Since the Cali- 
fornia Indians are subject to jurisdiction of 
Congress and the Department of the In- 
terior, they are interested in legislation 
which may affect them. No legislative ac- 
tivities on behalf of the California Indians 
were engaged in during the quarter in ques- 
tion. (3) None. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Ernest L. Wilkinson, Francis M. Goodwin, 
Glen A. Wilkinson,’ practicing law under 
the name of Ernest L. Wilkinson, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Klamath Tribe of Indians, Klamath 
Agency, Oreg. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) The Klamath 
Indian Tribe is subject to jurisdiction of 
Congress and the Department of the Interior 
and is interested in legislation which may 
affect its status. During the quarter in 
question we were instructed to and did op- 
pose enactment of S. 3965, S. 3966, and 
S. 3967. No other legislative activities were 
carried on by us on behalf of the Klamath 
Tribe of Indians. (3) None. 

D. (See attached sheet.)? 

E. (See attached sheet.)? 


A. Ernest L. Wilkinson, Francis M. Goodwin, 
Glen A. Wilkinson,’ practicing law under 
the name of Ernest L. Wilkinson, 744 
Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Menomi- 
nee Indian Agency, Keshena, Wis. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) The Menominee 
Indians are subject to jurisdiction of Con- 
gress and the Department of the Interior 
and accordingly are interested in legislation 
which may affect their tribal status. During 
the past session of Congress, the Menominee 
Tribe favored enactment of S. 691, S. 1207, 
H. R. 1921, and H. R. 1926, and was opposed 
to enactment of S. 186 and H. R. 2724. (3) 
None. 

D. (See attached statement.)? 

E. (See attached statement.)? 


A. Ernest L. Wilkinson and Glen A. Wilkin- 
son,’ 744 Jackson Place NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., practicing law under the 
name of Ernest L. Wilkinson. 

B. Radio Service Corporation of Utah, 10 

South Main Street, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Registrants are 
engaged to perform general legal services for 

Radio Service Corp. of Utah. As a part of 

that service we follow and report to our 

clients on matters relating to the radio 
broadcasting industry. During the last ses- 
sion of Congress we were interested in and 
opposed to possible emactment of S. 491 and 

H. R. 4004. (3) None. 

D. (See attached statement.) ? 
E. (See attached statement.) * 


A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; executive vice presi- 
dent and legal counsel. 

B. Retired Officers Association, Inc., 1616 I 

Street NW., Washington, D. C. Nature of 


?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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business: Preamble—to inculcate and stim- 
ulate love of our country and the flag; to 
defend the honor, integrity, and supremacy 
of our National Government and the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and to advo- 
cate military forces adequate to the defense 
of our country. To foster fraternal rela- 
tions between all branches of the various 
services from which our members are drawn. 
To aid the retired personnel of the various 
services from which our members are drawn 
in every proper and legitimate manner; and 
to present their rights and interests when 
service matters are under consideration, we 
unite to form the Retired Officers Associa- 
tion. 

C. (1) Indeterminate. (2) Any and all 
legislation pertinent to the rights, benefits, 
privileges, and obligations of retired officers, 
male and female, Regular and Reserve, and 
their dependents and survivors, of whatever 
nature, dealing with personnel matters, pay 
and retirement benefits, and pensions, 
studying and analyzing bills, preparing state- 
ments for presentation to the cognizant 
committees, and drafting amendments where 
indicated, appearing before committees of 
Congress, principally the Committees on 
Armed Services, the Committees on Veterans’ 
Affairs, and the committees dealing with 
various privileges, opportunities, and obli- 
gations of the personnel involved. (3) The 
Retired Officers Association Bulletin. (a) 
An informational bulletin covering all of 
the activities of the association; (b) 20,000 
per issue; (c) 15th of March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December; (d) Graphic Arts Press, 
Inc. 

D. (5) $1,800; (7) $1,800; (9) $1,800; (13) 
no. 

E. None. 


A. Martin B. Williams,’ 618 Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va.; executive director and 
treasurer of Life Insurers Conference. 

B. Life Insurers Conference, 618 Mutual 
Building, Richmond, Va.; a voluntary non- 
profit association of 83 life insurance and 
combination insurance companies, all of 
which are domiciled in the United States. 

Cc. (1) The period for which legislative 
interests are to continue is indeterminate. 
(2) Any legislative matter bearing on the 
life and combination insurance business and 
the interest of policyholders and income tax 
as it applies to life insurance companies. 
(3) None. 

D. (5) $145.83; (7) $145.83; (8) 
(9) $574.99; (13) no. 

E. (10) $73.50; (11) $73.50. 


$429.16; 


A. Williams, Myers & Quiggle, attorneys at 
law, 817 Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The work is to be done 
for the joint interest of the company and 
its agents. 

C. (1) About 10 months. (2) Legislation 
to secure same tax treatment for life insur- 
ance agents’ pension plans as are accorded 
employee pension plans under sections 22 
(b) (2) (B) and 165 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. (3) None. (4) $150 per day and no 
expense money. Approximately 1¢@ months, 

D. None. 

E. Nene. 


A. Williams, Myers & Quiggle, 817 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C.; law part- 
nership. 

B. Estate of Eleanor E. Rice, 405 Land Title 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. (1) As long as employer’s claim for re- 
fund of estate tax is pending. (2) Our in- 
terest (both general and specific) is amend- 
ment of section 811 of the Internal Revenue 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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Code to substantially the effect proposed in 
the American Bar Association’s 1945 recom- 
mendations with respect to reverters. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. C. J. S. Williamson, 421 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; manager, Wash- 
ington bureau, California State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

B. California State Chamber of Commerce, 
350 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) My duties are to 
keep my head office advised regarding gen- 
eral major legislation and specific bills or 
regulations of interest to California economy. 
I keep in close touch with the members of 
the California delegation, but do not lobby 
or attempt to influence legislation. (3) 
None. 

D. (5) $2,600; (14) See appendix.* 

E. (2) $2,150; (7) $450; (15) See appendix 
attached.* 


A. John C. Wiiliamson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW.; attorney at law. 

B. Trailercoach Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ml. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue 
through Eighty-second Congress. (2) In- 
dustry seeks effective role in defense housing 
program, urges amendments providing FHA- 
type mortgage insurance for trailer coaches 
in critical defense areas, also loans for dis- 
tribution purposes, including trailer-park- 
site development in defense areas; also seeks 
amendment to Internal Revenue Code ex- 
empting trailer coaches designed for use as 
housing from excise tax. (3) None. 

D. (5) $850; (7) $850; (9) $850. 

E. (4) $33; (6) $3; (7) $221.03; (9) $257.03; 
(11) $257.03; (15) All. 

A. John C. Williamson, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; attor- 
ney at law. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, national legislative service, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue 
indefinitely in capacity of vice chairman, 
national legislative committee. This is last 
quarterly report as future legislative activ- 
ity will not be compensated. (2) General 
legislative interest: Veterans’ benefits in 
general; specifically, to amend the defense 
housing bill and Defense Production Act so 
as to permit continuation of GI home-loan 
program without undue restriction. 

D. (5) $128; (7) $128; (9) $128. 

E. (11) None; (15) None. 

A. Carl H. Willingham, attorney, Washing- 
ton Loan & Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C.; 4 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Oneida, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y.; National 
Association of Chain Drug Stores, 4 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. (2) Excise taxes; 
health incurance. (3) None. There has 
been no legislative activity during the past 
quarter. 


A. James L. Wilmeth, National Council 
Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics (a secret, patriotic fraternal 
organization), by its secretary, 3027 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

B. Same. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Patriotic legisla- 
tion; protection American citizens; restric- 
tion immigration; support American free 
schools; suppress and control communism; 
8S. 716, omnibus immigration bill; H. R. 2379, 
omnibus immigration bill; S. 1046, postal rate 
increase; H. R. 2982, postal rate increase; 
H. R. 9490, S. 4037, and S. 2311, security bills; 


* Not printed. Filed in the Clerk’s office. 
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H. R. 1177, taxing business incomes; H. R. 
1191, deportation of aliens. (3) Junior 
American, official organ of corporation; fur- 
nished 70,000; printed by Kable Bros. Co., Mt. 
Morris, Il. 

D. (5) $103; (6) $103; (8) $103. 

E. (8) $103; (9) $103; (11) $103. 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 1000 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; cducational- 
legislative work in Washington and 
among members of the Society of Friends 
(a religious body) throughout the coun- 
try. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., Washington, 
D.C.; nature of business same as listed above. 

C. (1) An indefinite time; the organization 
is established on a permanent basis. (2) The 
general legislative interest is to wor.: where 
legislation is involved for the development 
of the United Nations into a world federa- 
tion; the international control and reduction 
of armaments; recognition on the part of the 
United States Government of its responsi- 
bility for assuming its share of the burden 
for world wide economic, rehabilitation and 
development and protection of recognized 
civil liberties. The following specific legis- 
lation has been supported: The McMahon 
plan for atomic peace; H. R. 1612, Trade 
Agreements Extension Act; the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund; India emergency 
assistance bill, H. R. 3017. Opposition has 
been expressed to the continuation of mili- 
tary conscription; to S. 1, the universal mili- 
tary traiming and service bill; to the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the restrictive pro- 
visions of the omnibus immigration bill, 
S. 716. (8) (a) The Washington Letter, a 
four- or eight-page publication issued ap- 
proximately once a month. (b) Average of 
10,000 each issue. (c) January 2; January 
24; March 19. (d) Drake Press. 

D. (5) $1,687.50; (7) $1,687.50; (9) $1,687.50; 
(13) no, 

E. (6) $28; (7) $208; (9) $236.22; (11) 
$236.22; (15) $236.22. 


A. Everett B. Wilson, Jr., 728 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

C. (1) Am employed on annual basis. (2) 
Not specifically interested in any pending 
legislation. In general, am interested in 
legislation pertdining to Puerto Rico or to 
sugar. (3) None. 

D. (5) $2,250; (7) $2,250; (9) $2,250; (13) 
yes; (14) the following sum is the total 
amount received for all services. Nothing 
was spent in connection with legislative in- 
terests: $2,250, Association of Sugar P.o- 
ducers of Puerto Rico, January 1 through 
March 31, 1951, 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Frank E. Wilson, M. D. (deputy director, 
Washington office), 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; administrative. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; scientific 
medicine. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All bills (House and 
Senate) relating to health and medicine. 
(3) (a) Informational bulletins (Bulletin 
and Capital Clinic); (b) 7,500 copies; (c) 
weekly; (d) Washington office, AMA; also (3) 
(a) weekly letter published in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association; (b) 
approximately 150,000 copies; (c) weekly; 
(ad) American Medical Association, Chicago, 
Til. 

D. (5) $1,450.30; (6) $1,450.30; (8) $1,- 
450.30; (12) $340.27; (13) no. 

E. (7) $294.22; (8) $72.75; (9) $366.97; 
(11) $366.97. 


AvuGust 8 


A. J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyo., secretary of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
McKinley, Wyo.; legislative counsel of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. Wyoming Wool Growers Association, of 
which I am secretary-treasurer. The Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association pays my 
traveling expense to and from Washington 
and while in Washington on legislative mat- 
ters for the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, but do not pay salary, remuneration, or 
fee except pay my actual expenses in Wash- 
ington and transportation. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will continue 
so long as I am legislative counsel for Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. (2) All 
legislation in any way affecting domestic 
wool-growing industry, such as tariff legis- 
lation, agricultural legislation, public-land 
legislation, railroad rates, marketing and re- 
search legislation, control legislation, etc. 
(3) Iam editor of the Wyoming Wool Grower, 
the official publication of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, which is issued for the 
general information of our members and is 
not used in any way in connection with na- 
tional legislation, except to advise members 
of the asosciation as to the progress of legis- 
lation in which they are interested. 

D. (5) $1,700; (7) $1,700; (9) $1,700. 

E. (7) $1,411.08; (9) $1,411.08; (11) $1,- 
411.08. 

A. Robert J. Wilson, 2003 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; restaurant associa- 
tion, 

B. Washington Restaurant Association, 
2003 I Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, 8 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

D. None. 

E. None. 

A. Everett T. Winter, vice president, Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, 719 Omaha Na- 
tional Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 511 Lo- 
cust Street, St. Louis, Mo.; Mid-Continent 
Association of Industrial, Commercial, and 
Agricultural Interests. 

C. Legislation relating to river and harbor 
maintenance and improvement; the Amer- 
ican merchant marine; soil conservation; 
flood control; regulation of domestic trans- 
portation. 

D. (5) $2,500. 

E. (7) $958.24 (see attached) 

A. Theodore Wiprud, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; executive director 
and secretary-treasurer of the Medical 
Society of the District of Columbia as 
well as managing editor of the Medical 
Annals of the District of Columbia. 

B. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

C. (1) Society is interested continuously 
in legislation affecting the public health. 
(2) Society interested in legislation pertain- 
ing to the practice of medicine and all re- 
lated services and that affecting the public 
health, including extension of social security 
into the field of the practice of medicine. 
(3) (a) Medical Annals of the District of 
Columbia; (b) $2,000 per month; (c) month- 
ly, second or third week of each month; (d) 
the Waverly Press; (a) receive in salary 
$10,000 per year, payable semimonthly; (b) 
permanent; (c) none anticipated by me. 

D. (6) See c; (13) no. 

E. None. 

A. Wisconsin Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
231 West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Richard M. Rice. 

B. None. 


* Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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C. (1) Indefinite. 
fecting business. 

D. (1) $634.50; (6) $634.50; (8) $634.50; 
(13) no, 

E. (2) $75; (3) $700; (6) $67.46; (7) $25; 
(9) $867.46; (11) $867.46; (15) 2 
A. P. B. Wise, 1424 K Street NW., Washing- 

ton, D. C.; secretary-treasurer and Wash- 
ington office manager of an unincorpo- 
rated, nonprofit organization of domes- 
tic producers of inedible animal fats 
having national headquarters at the 
same address. 

B. National Renderers Association; an un- 
incorporated, nonprofit organization of do- 
mestic producers, of inedible animal fats 
having national headquarters at 1424 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Probably as long as this individual 
remains in this capacity with the indicated 
employer. (2) Any legislation which would 
specifically have an effect upon the produc- 
tion, consumption, import, export, or taxa- 
tion of any animal or vegetable fat or oil as 
well as all general legislation affecting busi- 
ness, particularly small business. (3) As 
secretary-treasurer and manager of the 
Washington national headquarters office of 
the National Renderers Association, part of 
the duties of the affiant consist in preparing 
and supervising the issue of periodical infor- 
mational bulletins to approximately 275 
members of the association. Such releases 
frequently contain reports on the status of 
legislation in the fields specified in (2) (C). 
In addition, the affiant, by virtue of being 
the chief corresponding officer of the group, 
occasionally is required to convey, to various 
congressional sources, the views of the Na- 
tional Renderers Association with respect to 
the type of legislation described in (2) (C). 
However, it is estimated that not more than 
20 percent of the time and duties of this 
affant are concerned with such procedure or 
have any relation whatsoever to congres- 
sional legislation. (4) The affiant receives 
a fixed, monthly salary for his services as 
secretary-treasurer and Washington head- 
quarters office manager of the association. 
In addition, the afflant receives monthly re- 
imbursement for any cash advance made in 
connection with association activities, such 
as postage for the informational bulletins 
sent out from Washington, local taxi fares in 
connection with matters pertaining to the 
association, limited entertainment expenses, 
etc., and reimbursement for out-of-town 
travel when on association business. As set 
forth in (3) above, it is estimated that not 
more than 20 percent of the sums so received 
by the afflant could be shown to have any 
relation whatsoever to legislative matters. 
The nature and approximate amount of such 
expenditures is expected to continue along 
the same lines as long as the afflant continues 
to be employed in this particular capacity 
or until such time as the objectives of the 
employer are altered or there is a redefining 
of the duties of this particular job. For ex- 
penditure amounts involved, see the regis- 
tration statement of the National Renderers 
Association. 


(2) Any legislation af- 


A. Walter F. Woodul, Chronicle Building, 
Houston, Tex.; attorney at law. 

B. Angelina & Neches River Railroad Co., 
Keltys, Tex.; Burlington-Rock Island Rail- 
road Co., Houston, Tex.; Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railway Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., Galveston, Tex.; Kansas City South- 
ern Railway Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Loui- 
siana & Arkansas Railway Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; International-Great Northern Railroad, 
Houston, Tex.; Missouri-Kansas-Texas of 
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Texas, Dallas, Tex.; New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico Railway Co., Houston, Tex.; Panhan- 
dle & Santa Fe Railway Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 
Paris and Mount Pleasant Railroad Co., Paris, 
Tex.; Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway Co., 
Quanah, Tex.; Roscoe, Snyder & Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Abilene, Tex.; St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco & Texas Railway Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; 
St. Louis, Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Southern Pacific Co. San 
Francisco, Calif.; Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
road Co., Houston, Tex.; Texas South-East- 
ern Railroad Co., Diboll, Tex.; Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway Co., Dallas, Tex.; Texas Mexi- 
can Railway Co., Laredo, Tex.; Union Ter- 
minal Co., Dallas, Tex.; Wichita Valley Rail- 
way Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

C. (1) Through year 1952. (2) Generally, 
legislation affecting Texas railroads. Specifi- 
cally, St. Lawrence seaway, House Joint Reso- 
lution 2 and Senate Joint Resolution 27— 
opposed. H. R. 505 and H. R. 506, separation 
of subsidy from air-mail pay—for. S. 719, 
clarifying Robinson-Patman Act—for. H. R. 
$282, appropriation bill, Post Office, for clari- 
fying amendment with reference to unlim- 
ited powers of Postmaster General as to mail 
movements—for. (3) None. 

D. (5) $5,165.66; (6) $5,165.66; (8) $5,- 
165.66; (12) $1,312.99; (13)? yes; (14).2 

E. (6) $65.80; (7) $1,226.26; (8) $82.05; 
(9) $1,374.11; (11) $1,374.11; (15).* 

A. Albert Young Woodward, 811 West Sev- 
enth Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; regular 
employee Signal Oil & Gas Co., currently 
acting as Washington representative. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; oil production. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) In addition to 
general activities unrelated to legislation, ob- 
serves, analyzes, and reports on the several 
items of legislation introduced in Congress 
affecting oil and gas operations. Specifically 
interested at present in war power legislation 
and proposed legislation affecting disposal 
of submerged lands. (3) No publications. 

D. None. 

E. (6) $95.91; (7) $1,110.98; (8) $335.22; 
(9) $1,542.11; (11) $1,542.11; (15)? 

A. Edward W. Wootton, 900 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. Manager, 
Washington office, Wine Institute. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. The trade association for 
the California wine and brandy industry. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) General: Legisla- 
tion affecting California wine and brandy 
industry. (1) H. R. 2145, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, to amend section 2801 (c) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code. (2) H. R. 3075, 
Eighty-second Congress, to amend section 
2883 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended by Public Law 448, Eighty-first 
Congress. (3) Wine taxes. No specific bill as 
yet introduced. Treasury's recommenda- 
tions on increased wine excise taxes. (4) 
H. R. 1612, Eighty-second Congress, to ex- 
tend the Trade Agreements Act. (3) None. 

D. No receipts by or loans to affiant for 
legislative purposes. 

E. No expenditures or loans by affiant to 
any other person for legislative purposes. 





A. Mrs. C. D. (Leslie) Wright, chairman cf 
legislation, General Federation of 
Women’s Clus, 4620 Thirtieth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Not employed for pay. The chairman 
of legislation of the general federation is a 
volunteer worker. The organization sup- 
ports legislation which pertains to the wel- 
fare of the home and to the general welfare, 
after given authority through the adoption 
of resolution by the delegate body. 

C. (See attached statement.) * 





2 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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A. Wyatt, Grafton & Grafton, Marion E. Tay- 
lor Building, Louisville, Ky., practice of 
law. 

B. Business Committee on Emergency Cor- 
porate Taxation, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. A national committee of busi- 
ness executives organized for the purpose of 
presenting its views to Congress with ref- 
erence to emergency corporate taxation and 
especially with reference to the proposed 
excess-profits tax. 

C. (1) Legislative interests terminated 
during the first quarter 1951; therefore no 
further reports will be filed. (2) Adequate, 
constructive, and equitable emergency cor- 
porate taxation instead of an excess-profits 
tax on a formula comparable to that of 
World War II. Specifically, H. R. 9627, Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Act of 1950. (3) None, other 
than detailed in fourth quarter, 1950, report. 

D. (5) $25,000; (6) $2,685.64; (7) $27,685.24; 
(9) $27,685.24; (13) no. 

E. (See p. 3.); * (4) $39.83; (6) $175.68; (7) 
$252.74; (9) $528.25; (11) $528.25; (15) 
$528.25. 

A. Wyatt, Grafton & Grafton, 300 Marion E. 
Taylor Building, Louisville, Ky.; legal 
services. 

B. National Committee for Fair Emergency 
Excise Taxation, 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. A national committee of 
business executives organized for the purpose 
of seeking fair emergency excise taxation. { 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Pair emergency ex- 
cise taxation. (3) None. 

D. (5) $7,500; (6) $1,237.26; (7) $8,737.26; 
(9) $8,737.26; (13) no. 

E. (See p. 3);? (6) $179.89; (7) $1,118.24; 
(9) $1,298.23; (11) $1,298.23; (15) $1,298.23. 
A. Robert H. Wyatt, executive secretary, In- 

diana State Teachers Association, 203 
Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Legislative-Federal Relations Division 
of the National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.—expenses only (Indiana 
State Teachers Association, 203 Hotel Lin- 
coln, Indianapolis, Ind—no part of salary 
allotted for legislative purposes). 

C. No activity in connection with legis- 
lative interest was undertaken during this 
calendar quarter. 

A. Donald A. Young, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite; (2) (See attachment 
a);? (3) None. 

D. (5) $1,500; (6) $1,500; (8) $1,500; (12) 
$12.36; (13) no. 

E. (6) $5.01; (7) $7.35; (9) $1 
$12.36. 


bo 


38; (11) 


A. J. Banks Young, 1832 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; office of executive vice 
president. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn.; nonprofit 
welfare organization to promote the con- 
sumption of American-grown cotton, cotton- 
seed, and products thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation af- 
fecting the raw-cotton industry. (3) None. 
D. (5) $210.25; (7) $210.25; (9) $210.25. 

E. (7) $2.25; (9) $2.25; (11) $2.25; (15) 
$2.25. 


A. Zimmerman and Norman,’ 1709 Harris 
Trust Building, 111 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, I1.; lawyers. 

B. None. 
Cc. (1) Uncertain; dormant during fourth 





2Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office 
? Filed for fourth quarter, 1950. 
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quarter of 1950; (2) None. (3) None. This 
report is filed to maintain registration. 

D. None. 

E. None. 


A. O. David Zimring, an individual, lawyer, 
1029 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. (also has business address at 11 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il.). 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, A. F. of L., 1214 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Mich.; an unincorporated labor or- 
ganization headed by Mr. A. L, Spradling, its 





The following registrations were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1951: 


international president, 1214 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will not con- 
tinue, and this is the final report. (2) The 
primary legislative interest was in the s0- 
cial-security amendments, H. R. 6000 as 
found in Senate Report No. 1669, Calendar 
No. 1680. These amendments have been 
adopted and have been approved by the 
President of the United States, Public Law 
734. (3) The association (employer) pub- 
lishes the Union Leader, a weekly journal for 
its members in the Chicago area, also the 
Motorman, Conductor, and Motor Coach 
Operator, a monthly journal for its members 





AvuGustT 8 


in the United States and Canada. These 
publications are not primarily concerned 
with legislative interests, but have contained 
in the past and will publish in the future 
news stories, reports and recommendations 
involving pending or suggested legislation. 
(4) This is the final report. 

D. (5) $7,410.62; (7) $7,410.62; (9) $87,- 
410.62; (13) no; (14) $7,410.62, period from 
January 1 through March 31, 1951, from the 
employer named on page 1 hereof. 

E. None, (1) to (14); (15) The employer 
paid $7,410.62 during this quarter, covering 
expenditures made by me and my own time 
expended during previous quarters. 








REGISTRATIONS 






(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. Questions are not repeated, only the answers are printed and 
are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


File two copies with the Secretary of the Senate and file two copies with the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
Place an “X” below the appropriate letter or figure in the box at the right of the “Report” heading below: 
“PRELIMINARY” Report: To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 onty. 
“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 


figure. 


Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act, 
____ Fill in the year in the box at the left of the “Report” heading below. 
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REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


A. ORGANIZATION oR INDIVIDUAL FitiInc—State name, business address, and nature of business: 
B. EMpLoYeR—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


one person, but payment therefor is made by another, list both persons as employers.) 
C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interest are to continue. If legisla- 
tive interests have terminated with the 
current quarter: Please explain, so that 
this Office will no longer expect to receive 
Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, were known. 








A. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; professional 
organization of graduate, registered 
nurses in the United States, District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


B. None. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuous. 
(2) The general legislative interests of the 
American Nurses’ Association include meas- 
ures which relate to nurses, nursing, or 
health. Special bills in which the American 
Nurses’ Association was interested during the 
fourth calendar quarter (September—Decem- 
ber) were: (1) H. R. 9398, for the appoint- 
ment of male citizens as nurses in the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force; (2) H. R. 8886, to amend 
the Public Health Service Act and the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946 to provide for 
an emergency 5-year program of grants for 
education in the fields of medicine, osteop- 
athy, optometry, dentistry, dental hygiene, 
nursing, sanitary engineering, and public 
health; (3) H. R. 9435, to provide for the 
training of nurses for the Armed Forces, 
governmental and civilian hospitals, health 
agencies, and defense industries. (3) The 
American Journal of Nursing is the official 
publication of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion. It is a monthly publication; circula- 
tion 121,934 paid copies. It is printed by the 


Cuneo Eastern Press, Inc., North Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1 


A. Philip Bardes, 90 Broad Street, New York, 
N. Y.; partner in accounting firm of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery. 

B. Chase Bag Co., 155 East Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (1) If any work was of a nature cov- 
ered by the Lobbying Act, it terminated with 
the passage of Public Law 919, Eighty-first 
Congress. (2) If any work was of a nature 
covered by the Lobbying Act, it was involved 
in seeking an amendment to section 22 (d) 
(6), Internal Revenue Code. (3) No publi- 
cations. (4) (a) and (b) Work performed 
incidental to audit and tax services rendered 
by affiant’s firm to employer. Reasonable 
fee for all such services determined on time 
basis; (c) undetermined; (d) travel and 
subsistence expenses, nominal in amount. 


A. Miss Ann Barley, American Parents Com- 
mittee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. American Parents Comunittee, 132 Third 
Street SE., Washington, D. C.; a nonprofit, 
public-service association working for bet- 
ter conditions for children, nationally and 
locally. 

C. School construction, Federal aid for 
medical education, local public-health units, 
Federal aid to day-care centers in defense 
areas, an adequate appropriation for the 
United States Children’s Bureau, an appro- 




















(If the work is done in the interest of 


8. In the case of each publication which the 
person filing has issued or caused to be issued 
in connection with legislative interests, set 
forth: (a) description, (b) quantity pub- 
lished, (c) date of publication, (d) name of 
printer. 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed.) 

4. Norr.—If this is a “Preiiminary” Report, in addition to the other data in the space above, state: (a) whether compensation is to be paid 
by the day, by the month, or by the year; (b) what the rate of compensation is to be; (c) what the approximate period of employment 
will be; (d ) what the nature and amount | of anticipated expenses will be, 










priation for research in child life and devel- 

opment, education of physically handicapped 

children, Federal aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, national sohool-lunch pro- 
gram, Cabinet status for the Federal Security 

Agency, school health; (a) salary paid twice 

monthly; (b) $75 per week; (c) indefinite; 

(d) unknown. 

A. Earl C. Bassett, 843 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence, 843 Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; opposing all legislation to improve 
the St. Lawrence waterway. 

C. (1) During Ejighty-second Congress. 
(2) Oppose all legislation looking toward the 
so-called St. Lawrence waterway develop- 
ment (S. J. Res. 27 and all other legislation 
introduced regarding this matter). (3) 
None. (4) Compensation, $150 per week, to 
continue for duration of Eighty-second Con- 
gress (approximately) or until this legislative 
project is disposed of. (4) Expenses include 
taxicab, meals, telephone, stenographic hire, 
not to exceed $60 per week. 

A. James T. Begg, 2202 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio; retired businessman 
and farmer. 

B. National St. Lawrence Project Confer- 
ence, an organization formed for the purpose 
of opposing the St. Lawrence project. 
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Cc. (1) Six months. (2) Opposing all 
measures looking to the approval of the St. 
Lawrence waterway and power project. 
Measures currently pending: House Joint 
Resolutions 2, 3, 4, 15, 102, 122, 159; H. R. 
2536; Senate Joint Resolution 27. (4) (a) 
Month; (b) $1,000; (c) 6 months; (d) per- 
sonal living expenses while away from home 
including travel. 

A. O. K. Blake, 1707 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. None. I ama stockholder in a new firm, 
Florida Fibres, and expect to use what time 
that I can in seeing Congressmen and Sena- 
tors regarding the passage of a fiber bill 
(H. R. 1769). In future other interests may 
be represented. 

C. (1) Legislative interests may continue 
until passage of H. R. 1789. (2) To strength- 
en the common defense by providing a 
domestic supply of soft fibers from kenaf 
and ramie. (4) (b) None immediately an- 
ticipated. (d) Traveling expense should not 
exceed $200 


A. Charles M. Boyer, 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; assistant 
director, Army affairs, Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States. 

B. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., a national association uf 
Reserve Officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Coast Guard, and Marines, the object of 
which is to support a military policy for the 
United States that will provide adequate 
national security and to promote the de- 
velopment and education thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation for de- 
velopment of a military policy for the United 
States which will guarantee adequate na- 
tional security. (3) (a) The Reserve Officer, 
the official magazine of the association, and 
the ROA Washington news letter contain 
articles and comments on legislation, al- 
though not published primarily for that pur- 
pose; (b) approximately 75,000 copies of the 
Reserve Officer and 2,000 copies of the ROA 
Washington news letter; (c) the Reserve Of- 
ficer is published monthly and the news let- 
ter bimonthly; (d) ROA Washington news 
letter, Plymouth Printing & Duplicating Co., 
Washington, D. C. (4) (a) Monthly; (b) 
$625; (c) indefinite; (d) none. Above com- 
pensation is primarily for duties other than 
legislative. 


A. Dawes & Brisbine. (See quarterly report 
listing.) 


— 


A. Ray C. Brown, attorney at law, 407 First 
National Bank Building, Tampa, Fla. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
Tampa, Chamber of Commerce Building, Post 
Office Box 1691, Tampa, Fla. 

Cc. (1) During present Eighty-second ses- 
sion of Congress. (2) Increased excise taxes 
on cigars. (3) Prepared and filed for asso- 
ciation before Ways and Means Committee of 
the House on March 8, 1951, statement ia 
opposition to increases proposed to cigar ex- 
cise taxes, 100 copies filed. (4) (a) Com- 
pensation is paid for time actually spent on 
services for the association; (b) is based on 
per diem basis; (c) I am general counsel for 
the association and have been for 18 yeats 
past and expect the employment to con- 
tinue; (d) traveling expenses away from 
Tampa, telephone and telegraph expenses. 


A. F. Hugh Burns, 832 Greenbrier Street, 
South, Arlington, Va. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C.; a trade 
association. 

Cc. (1) Unknown. (2) St. Lawrence legis- 
lation. (3) None. 
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A. Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., 10 East 
Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y.; public 
relations and publicity. 

B. Levitt & Sons, Inc., Manhasset, Long 
Island, N. Y.; home builders, real-estate man- 
agers, mass producers of houses. 

C. (1) Interest expected to continue in- 
termittently for duration of employer's re- 
tention of Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., as 
general public-relations counsel for Levitt & 
Sons, Inc., under yearly contract. (2) Levitt 
& Sons, Inc., is interested in legislation per- 
taining to housing, Government insurance of 
housing loans, and especially legislation per- 
taining to housing for defense purposes. (3) 
No publications of this nature have been 
issued. (4) See attachment. (a) Compen- 
sation is by the year, being for general pub- 
lic-relations publicity services, of which 
Washington activities are only an incidental 
part. (b) $36,000 per year, plus actual ex- 
penses for salaries, travel, etc. (This fee- 
and-expenses arrangement, of course, covers 
the whole range of public-relations publicity 
service performed for Levitt & Sons, Inc., 
by Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc., including 
Nation-wide product and prestige-type pub- 
licity in newspapers, magazines, radio, and 
other media-supplier relations and other 
fields in no way related to lobbying.) (c) 
Yearly contract. (d) The nature of such 
work as might be interpreted as “legislative 
activities” will be preparation and distribu- 
tion of news material based upon client 
statements and/or expressing client views; 
aiding in preparation of such statements 
when so requested; relaying client views, 
statistical data, information, etc., to legis- 
lators. It is impossible at this stage of the 
relationship to estimate the amount of such 
activities or their cost, but details will, of 
course, be furnished in each quarterly report. 
A. Leonard J. Calhoun, 412 Washington 

Building, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Retained as Wash- 
ington counsel for all legal matters affecting 
NTEA, including legal aspects of various leg- 
islative proposals relating to taxation of 
cooperatives and other corporations enjoy- 
ing tax exemptions or special privileges. (3) 
None. (4) $500 per month retainer fee to 
cover all work done for NTEA. 





A Leonard J. Calhoun, 412 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. C. H. Stuart & Co., Inc., Newark, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinite, but probably until pas- 
sage of a new revenue bill. (2) My client 
is interested in preventing the imposition 
of a 20 percent excise tax on silverplated 
flatware. No specific legislation has been 
introduced. (3) None. (4) Reasonable fee 
to be mutually agreed upon at conclusion 
of services. 

A. Elisabeth Christman, 1034 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; legislative rep- 
resentative, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, CIO. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N. Y.; 
an affiliated union of the CIO. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Support all legis- 
lation favorable to the national peace, fe- 
curity, democracy, prosperity, and genefal 
welfare; oppose legislation detrimental to 
these objectives. (3) I have not individually 
issued or caused to be issued any publication 
as above described. (4) (a) per week; (b) 
$85; (c) indefinite; (d) occasional transpor- 
tation fares. 





A. Robert M. Clark, representative of the 
president, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., 525 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill.; common carrier by railroad. 

C. (1) Legislative interests expected to 
continue’ indefinitely. (2) Pending and 
prospective legislatio: affecting the interest 
of the railway company, including but not 
limited to the following bills: Railroad safe- 
ty bill, H. R. 269; renegotiation bill, H. R. 
1270; railway switching service bill, S. 446; 
mail cont investigation bill, Senate Res- 
olution 23. basing point bill, S. 719; trans- 
portation investigation, Senate Resolution 
55; St Lawrence waterway legislation; 
various bills to amend Railroad Retirement 
Act; various general and corporate tax bills; 
legislation to amend Reorganization Act of 
1949; boxcar and railroad equipment short- 
age bills, S. 1018 and Senate Resolution 89. 
(3) None. (4) Note: (a) Monthly, (b) 
$1,425, (c) indefinitely, (ad) expect to be re- 
imbursed for actual expenses incurred, which 
will be nominal in view of fact that legisla- 
tive interests comprise only incidental pro- 
portion of required duties. 

A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; attorney 

B. Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, 
Iowa. 

C. Cannot be ascertained. Excise tax on 
home freezers. No specific bill pending. 
None. Compensation, reasonable value of 
legal services to be rendered. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, attorney at law, 505 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, Fifteenth and H Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

C. Indefinite. Legislative interests are 
general in character and those affecting the 
coal industry. None. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, attorney at law, 505 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Coal Lessors, Inc., 
316 Southern Building, Washington, D. C 

C. Indefinite. Legislative interests are 
general in character and those affecting the 
coal industry. None. 

A. Paul L. Courtney, room 1027, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chiczgo, [1l.; trade-asso- 
ciation work 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; promot- 
ing by means of research and publicity the 
interests of the particular business groups 
that are placed at a competitive disadvan- 
tage because of tax disparities. 

C. (1) Approximately 3 months. (2) Gen- 
erally interested in legislation designed to 
correct existing tax disparities between com- 
peting business corporations. Specifically 
interested in H. R. 240, H. R. 1177, H. R. 175, 
and S. 892. (3) None. (4) Compensation 
will be at the rate of $2,500 paid bimonthly 
over the 3-month period. Expenses in the 
nature of food, lodging, telephone, and taxi 
fare are anticipated. 

A. William C. Doherty, 1525 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., president, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, and asso- 
ciate editor, the Postal Record. 

B. National Associjtion of Letter Carriers, 
1525 H Street NW., Washington, D. C.; or- 
ganization of city, rural, and village delivery 
carriers, united together for mutual benefit 
and to publish the magazine Known as the 
Postal Record. 

C. Inasmuch as all members of the organi- 
zation are Government employees, legisla- 
tive interest will continue indefinitely. (2) 
All bills pertaining to postal employees and 
affecting the Post Office Department are of 
interest to this association. (3) [Blank]. 
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(4) Salary is paid on a yearly basis. How- 
ever, the major part of my duties is in the 
nature of organization, publishing the Postal 
Record, and vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor, representing employees 
before governmental agencies, and operation 
of the hospitalization program. A minor 
portion of my time is spent in legislative 
work. 

A. Sheridan Downey, Stoneleigh Court, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., representative 
of the Board of Harbor Commissioners 
of the City of Long Beach, Calif., in tide- 
lands oil controversy with the Federal 
Government. 

B. Board of Harbor Commissioners of the 
City of Long Beach, Calif., 1333 El] Embarca- 
dero, Long Beach, Calif. This board handles 
matters pertaining to the operation and 
maintenance of Long Beach Harbor. 

C. (1) It is thought that legislative inter- 
ests will continue for 2 years. (2) The leg- 
islative interests of the person filing relate to 
all proposed legislation which would affect 
the controversy between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners of the City of Long Beach concern- 
ing title to the inland and territorial waters 
off the coast of California. (3) The person 
filing has neither issued nor caused to be 
issued any publications since his commence- 
ment of employment by the board. (4) (a) 
Compensation is to be paid by the month. 
(b) The rate of compensation is $3,000 per 
month. (c) The period of employment is 2 
years. (d) Expenses will result from the 
payment of rent for offices, employment of 
an office staff, and other expenses incidental 
to the maintenance of an office. Total ex- 
penses will be about $1,500 per month, such 
amount to be deducted from the compensa- 
tion of $3,000. 

A. John H. Else, Suite 302, Ring Building, 
Eighteenth and M Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., counsel for National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting the building-materials and retail- 
lumber industry. (3) None. (4) (a) Come 
pensation payable semimonthly. (b) $916 
per month. (c) Indefinite. (d) Unknown 
at this time. 

A. Donald G. Fletcher.’ 
port listing.) 

B. Rust Prevention Association. 


(See quarterly re- 





A. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Engaged in public-relations work prin- 
cipally within the State of Florida for 
the member roads of the associations 
whose names are set forth under B. 

B. Florida Railroad Association is an un- 
incorporated association whose members are 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Seaboard Air Line Railroad Co., 
Norfolk, Va., Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co., Louisville, Ky., Southern Railway Sys- 
tem, Washington, D. C., and Florida East 
Coast Railway Co., Jacksonville, Fla., which 
companies are engaged in the railroad busi- 
ness. 

Cc. (1) Indefinite. The legislative work 
before the Congress is not only intermit- 
tent and infrequent but constitutes a very 
small portion of the work of the association. 
Registration is made in technical compli- 
ance with Federal Regulation of Lobbying 
Act for precautionary reasons. (2) Pro- 
posed legislation of interest to members of 
Plorida Railroad Association set forth under 
B. (a), (b), and (c) At present time there 
is no interest in any specific legislation. 
(3) None. (4) (a) and (b) There is no 
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specific compensation paid for legislative 
work before the Congress. (c) The period 
of employment is indefinite. It is antici- 
pated that only expenses incurred in con- 
nection with legislative matters pending be- 
fore the Congress will be the traveling, tele- 
phone, and telegraph expenses of the execu- 
tive secretary, which will not exceed $300 per 
year. 

A. David Flower, Jr., Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing Co., Waltham, Mass.; attorney for 
corporation. 

B. Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Waltham, 
Mass.; manufacturer, electronics industry. 

C. Six months. Proposed amendments to 
section 3404 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. These amendments were incorporated 
in sections 154 (a) and (b) of H. R. 8920, but 
were not enacted by the Senate. Believe new 
bill not as yet introduced. (a) Regular sal- 
aried employee; no specific pay for this func- 
tion. (d) Travel to Washington. 

A. Robert W. Frase, economic consultant, 
American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
812 Seventeenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
2 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
This is a trade and professional organization 
for the general book publishing industry. 

C. (1) The legislative interests of the 
American Book Publishers Council will con- 
tinue indefinitely. (2) My general legisla- 
tive interests for the council will be in all 
matters affecting the general book publish- 
ing industry, except for postal rates. Only 
a small portion of my time, probably less 
than 5 percent, is likely to be spent in legis- 
lative work for the council. No specific 
legislation has yet been introduced in which 
the council has an interest, but it is ex- 
pected that such legislation will be intro- 
duced during the course of the year. (3) 
None. (4) Iam compensated by the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council on a yearly 
basis at the rate of $11,000 per annum for a 
period of 2 years for my work as economic 
consultant. My legislative work for the 
council is incidental to my regular employ- 
ment, and there will be no additional com- 
pensation therefor. I am personally reim- 
bursed for actual expenses. (See separate 
individual preliminary registration dated 
February 20, 1951, covering legislative work 
for the National Postal Committee for 
Books.) 

A. Robert W. Frase, economic consultant, 
American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
812 Seventeenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Postal Committee for Books, 
2 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
The purpose of the committee is to work for 
nondiscriminatory postal rates for books. 

C. (1) Indefinite. The legislative inter- 
ests of the National Postal Committee for 
Books will continue so long as problems of 
discriminatory postal rates exist. (2) Only 
a small portion of my time, probably less 
than 10 percent, is likely to be spent: in legis- 
lative work for the National Postal Commit- 
tee for Books. My major employment is eco- 
nomic consultant to the American Book 
Publishers Council, as indicated under A 
above. No specific postal legislation has yet 
been introduced in which I am interested, 
but such legislation is expected to be intro- 
duced within the current year. (3) None. 
(4) Iam compensated by the American Book 
Publishers Council on a yearly basis at the 
rate of $11,000 per annum for a period of 2 
years for my work as economic consultant. 
My legislative work with the National Postal 
Committee for Books is incidental to my 
regular employment, and there will be no 
additional compensation therefor. Such 


legislative work as I may do for the National 
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Postal Committee for Books will be reim- 

bursed by that organization to the American 

Book Publishers Council on the basis of time 

put in and expenses incurred. I am per- 

sonally reimbursed for actual expenses. (See 
separate individual preliminary registration, 
dated February 20, 1951, covering legislative 
work for the American Book Publishers 

Council.) 

A. Roy H. Glover, 616 Hennessee Building, 
Butte, Mont., western general counsel, 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

B. Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Butte, 
Mont., mining, smelting, refining, and mar- 
keting of copper and other nonferrous 
metals. 

C. (1) Through present session of Con- 
gress. (2) The suspension of taxes imposed 
on the importation of copper under section 
3425 of the Internal Revenue Code. To ac- 
complish this purpose, H. R. 3336 will be 
supported. (3) (a) The only publication is- 
sued or caused to be issued in connection 
with these legislative interests is a pamphlet 
which contains a brief résumé and history of 
the copper situation from the standpoint of 
production and consumption in the United 
States, together with illustrative charts. 
(b) 100. (c) March 1951. (d) Industrial 
Research Department, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. (4) (a) Paid by the month. (b) As 
western general counsel for Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., I receive a salary of $3,333.33 
per month. As an incidental part of my 
duties, I am supporting legislation which 
would remove the taxes on copper importa- 
tions now imposed under section 3425 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. My salary has not 
been increased as a result of my activity in 
this connection. In the normal performance 
of the duties of my office, I make frequent 
trips to Washington to confer with Govern- 
ment officials whose activities affect the com- 
pany. (c) As indicated above, the period of 
my employment bears no relation to my leg- 
islative activities. (d) My anticipated ex- 
penses in connection with legislative activi- 
ties will be largely incidental to those in- 
curred in my other duties in Washington. 
As indicated above, and particularly during 
times of national emergency, I make frequent 
trips to Washington to perform nonlegisla- 
tive functions of my office. I do not antici- 
pate that additional expenses, including en- 
tertainment, telephone calls, and taxi fares 
incurred in connection with legislative ac- 
tivities, will exceed $500 per month. 

A. Dr. H. T. Gordon,’ business address, care 
of Townsend Legislative Bureau, 305 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Townsend Plan, Inc., 6875 Broad- 
way SE., Cleveland, Ohio. To secure enact- 
ment of national retirement-insurance leg- 
islation. 

C. (1) As long as the Eighty-second Con- 
gress is in session, and my employment by 
the Townsend organization continues. (2) 
To secure support for, and enactment of, 
H. R. 2679, and H. R. 2678, a bill to provide 
every adult citizen of the United States with 
equal, basic Federal insurance, permitting 
retirement with benefits at age 60 and also 
covering total disability, from whatever 
cause, for certain citizens under 60; to give 
protection to widows with children, etc., etc. 
(3) In making personal contacts with Mem- 
bers of Congress, this undersigned person 
makes distribution of a pamphlet entitled 
“The Truth About the Townsend Plan” pub- 
lished by the Townsend National Weekly, 
and of the Townsend Flash, published 
at 305 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., in 
Washington, D. C. (4) Estimated living ex- 
penses in Washington, paid by employer, $30 
per week; and salary-compensation of $70 
per week. 
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A. Jerry N. Griffin, 544 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C., lawyer. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, Fifteenth and H Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislative inter- 
ests are general in character, and we are in- 
terested in any legislation which affects the 
coal industry. (4) Note: (a) year; (b) rate 
of compensation, $4,800 per year. 

A. Mrs. Enid H. Griswold, director, National 
Economic Council, Inc., 7501 Empire 
State Building, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Economic Council, Inc., 7501 
Empire State Building, New York, N. Y., edu- 
cational organization, not for profit. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) My legislative in- 
terests are in favoring any legislation that 
tends to support private enterprise and 
maintain American independence, and in op- 
posing measures that work contrariwise. 
(3) I do not put out any publications. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C.; to further the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Period of employment is indefi- 
nite. (2) Legislation affecting the maritime 
industry. (3) None. (4) Compensation is 
paid on a monthly basis estimated at $250 
per month for legislative interests. Ex- 
penses paid for by employer. 

A. Andrew G. Haley, Haley, McKenna & 
Wilkinson, law practice, 1101 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Radio broadcast stations, regular re- 
tainer clients. 

C. (1) My radio broadcast station clients 
are interested in urging the ratification by 
the Senate of the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement and Final Protocol 
thereto, Eighty-second Congress, first ses- 
sion—Senate Executive A. Our interest will 
cease when this treaty is either ratified or 
rejected by the Senate. (2) (a) North Amer- 
ican Regional Broadcasting Agreement and 
Final Protocol thereto, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, first session—Senate Executive A; 
(b) see (a); (c) see (a). (3) (a) Only 
publication other than letter of transmittal 
to clients, is attached hereto. Said publi- 
cation is a direct quotation of portions of 
Senate Executive A, supra; (b) about 500; 
(c) February 5, 1951; (d) mimeographed in 
my office. 

A. Paul F. Hannah, Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing Co., Waltham, Mass.; attorney for 
corporation. 

B. Raytheon Manufacturing Co. Wal- 
tham, Mass.; manufacturer, electronics in- 
dustry. 

C. (1) 6 months. (2) Proposed amend- 
ments to section 3404 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. These amendments were in- 
corporated in sections 154 (a) and (b) of 
H. R. 8920, but were not enacted by the 
Senate. Believe new bill not as yet intro- 
duced. (3) (a) Regular salaried employee, 
no specific pay for this function; (b) travel 
to Washington. 


A. Mr. Richard F. Harless, 1111 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; further- 
ing the passage cf the Atlantic Union 
resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 4 and House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 26. 

B. Atlantic Union Committee, 1111 Sev- 
enteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
furthering the passage of the Atlantic Union 
resolution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 


4 and House Concurrent Resolution 26. 
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C. (1) Until Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 4 and House Concurrent Resolution 26 
are passed. (2) Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 4 and House Concurrent Resolution 26. 
(3) Not determined at this time. 

A. Edward S. Hartman, rural route 2, Dela- 
van, Wis.; trade-association work. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; pro- 
moting by means of research and publicity 
the interests of the particular business 
groups that are placed at a competitive dis- 
advantage because of tax disparities. 

C. (1) Approximately 3 months. (2) Gen- 
erally interested in legislation designed to 
correct existing tax disparities between 
competing business corporations. Specifi- 
cally interested in H. R. 240, H. R. 1177, H. R. 
175, and S. 892. (3) None. (4) Compensa- 
tion will be at the rate of $100 per week 
over approximately a 3-month period. Ex- 
penses in the nature of food, lodging, teie- 
phone, and taxi fare are anticipated. 





A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1635 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; national re- 
tail trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All legislation af- 
fecting retailers which may come before Con- 
gress. (3) None. (a) Monthly. (b) $1,125 
monthly (only a small part of which is for 
lobbying activities.) (Amended portion.) 
(c) Indefinite. (d) Necessary expenses. 

A. Thomas P. Healy, legislative representa- 
tive, Communications Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
CIO, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; union. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislative mat- 
ters affecting the interests of the member- 
ship of the union. (3) Nothing. Compensa- 
tion is on a month-by-month basis. The 
rate of compensation is $6,000 per annum. 
The period of employment is permanent. It 
is impossible to state the amount of antici- 
pated expenses. Anticipated expenses will 
cover nominal incidental expenses in con- 
nection with the employment. 





A. Donald D. Hogate, 1028 Connecticut: Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.; public relations 
counsel. 

B. Brantford Cordage Co., Brantford, On- 
tario, Canada, manufacturer of twine and 
rope. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. (2) Interested tn 
passage of H. R. 1005 and S. 449 to amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930, to provide for the free 
importation of baler twine. (3) None. (4) 
Compensation paid monthly. $1,000 per 
month. No idea of period of employment. 
Expenses of incidental nature, probably not 
exceeding $50 per month. 





A. Victor Hood, 1141 North Delaware Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; organizer. 

B. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists, and Proprietors International 
Union of America, 1147 North Delaware 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; labor union. 

C. (1) Throughout present session. (2) 
Labor legislation; legislation dealing with 
our union, H. R. 1656 (52 Stat. 622) price- 
and-wage legislation. (3) None. (4) (a) 
Compensation to be paid by the month. (b) 
$15-per-day salary—$10 per diem for ex- 
penses. (c) One year. (d) No expenses an- 
ticipated beyond personal expenses. 


A. William Ingles, 1624 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; labor relations counsel and 
legislative representative. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohfo. 
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C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing industry. (3) None. (4) None, except- 


ing traveling expenses authorized as neces- 
sary; not definitely fixed. 





A. William Ingles, 1624 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; labor-relations counsel 
and legislative representative 

B. Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Legislation affect- 
ing industry. (3) None. (4) None, except- 
ing traveling expenses authorized as neces- 
sary; not definitely fixed. 

A. J. Stuart Innerst, 426 North Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif.; educational 
work on legislative issues among mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends (a reli- 
gious body) in the southwest region 
(California, Arizona, New Mexico) 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C., educational-legislative work in 
Washington and among members of the So- 
ciety of Friends (a religious body) through- 
out the country. 

C. (1) Approximately 6 months. (2) Work 
in the general field of constructive foreign 
policy; support of the United Nations; in- 
ternational reduction of armaments; and op- 
position to the enactment of legislation for 
universal military training and/or universal 
military service (S. 1, H.R. 1752). (3) Does 
not contribute to the publication. (4) (a) 
Yearly rate to be paid semimonthly. (b) 
$1,600 per year (two-fifths time at a $4,000 
salary). (c) Six months. (d) Expenditures 
will be for travel expenses incurred in set- 
ting up and holding meetings. Anticipated 
amount, $50 per month. 

A. Jerome J. Keating, 1525 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; secretary, National 
Association of Letter Carriers and editor, 
the Postal Record. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
1525 H Street NW., Washington, D. C., an 
organization of city, rural, and village de- 
livery carriers, united together for mutual 
benefit and to publish the magazine known 
as the Postal Record. 

C. (1) Inasmuch as all members of the 
organization are Government employees, leg- 
islative interest will continue indefinitely. 
(2) All bills pertaining to postal employees 
and affecting the Post Office Department are 
of interest to this association. (3) [Blank]. 
(4) Salary paid on a yearly basis; however, 
the major part of my duties is in the nature 
of organization, publishing the Postal Rec- 
ord, representing employees before govern- 
mental agencies, and operation of a hospi- 
talization program. A minor portion of my 
time is spent in legislative work. 





A. Thomas F. Kelly, Vacuum Cleaner Manu- 
facturers Association, 1070 East One 
Hundred and Fifty-second Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; association representative. 

B. Vacuum Cleaner Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1070 East One Hundred and Fifty- 
second Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. (1) Until Revenue Act of 1951 has been 
enacted. (2) (a) Revenue Act of 1951. (3) 
None to date. (4) (a) Per day. (b) $100 
per day. (c) Until Revenue Act of 1951 has 
been enacted. (d) Nominal expense but to 
cover travel, meals, lodgings, etc. 





A. Isaiah L. Kenen, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; public-relations coun- 
sel. 

B. American Zionist Council, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (1) Six months. (2) Economic assist- 
ance to Israel. (4) (a) Compensation by 
month. (b) $1,050 a month; (c) Six months. 
(d) Travel; unable to estimate at this time. 
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A. Labor-Management Maritime Committee, 
132 Third Street SW., Washington, D. C.; 
nonprofit association to further the 
American merchant marine. 

B. [Blank]. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Legislation af- 
fecting the maritime industry. (3) None. 
(4) Anticipated expenses for legislative ac- 
tivities per quarter are estimated as fol- 
lows: Salaries, $1,500; office overhead, $650; 
travel, food, etc., $600. 

A. George P. Lamb, Kittelle & Lamb, Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C.; 
lawyers. 

B. American Home Laundry Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill.; association of 
manufacturers of washing machines, Cryers, 
and ironers. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Tax legislation (no 
specific bill). (3) No publication involved. 
(4) Reasonable compensation to be deter- 
mined with respect to services performed to 
be paid at close of tax hearings in House and 
Senate. Out-of-pocket disbursements will 
be reimbursed. These will include telephone, 
telegraph, travel, and other such expenses. 
A. Alfons Landa, attorney, 1000 Vermont 

Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, 
Io. 
¢ Cannot be ascertained. Excise tax on 
home freezers; no specific bill pending. 
None. Compensation: Reasonable value of 
legal services to be rendered. 


A. John G. Laylin, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Kennecott Copper Corp., 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., a corporation mining, 
smelting, refining, and selling various min- 
erals and metals, principally copper. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will probably 
continue indefinitely. (2) The general leg- 
islative interests are resolutions, bills, and 
statutes relating to mining, smelting, and 
refining and to foreign or international in- 
vestment, trade, or commerce. Specifically, 
this includes but is not limited to ECA (62 
Stat. 137), as amended; ILO; custom duties, 
including copper such as (63 Stat. 30) act 
for international development, Public Law 
535, Eighty-first Congress, second session, 
June 5, 1950; Income Tax Convention, 
United States and Canada of March 4, 1942; 
and the Supplemental Convention of June 
12, 1950. (3) No publication issued or caused 
to be issued. (4) Registrant receives an 
annual retainer for all legal services to Ken- 
necott Copper Corp. of $25,000 subject to up- 
ward adjustment depending upon time 
spent. The work referred to in this report 
is incidental to, and represents only a small 
part of, the general legal services to the cor- 
poration. There will be reimbursement for 
incidental expenses such as taxis, train fares, 
telephone calls, and the like. 


A. Wilbur R. Lester, 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; attorney. 

B. Kennecott Copper Corp., 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., a corporation mining, 
smelting, refining, and selling various min- 
erals and metals, principally copper. 

C. (1) Legislative interests will probably 
continue indefinitely. (2) The general leg- 
islative interests are resolutions, bills, and 
statutes relating to mining, smelting, and 
refining and to foreign or international in- 
vestment, trade, or commerce. Specifically, 
this includes but is not limited to ECA (62 
Stat. 137), as amended; ILO; custom duties, 
including copper such as (63 Stat. 30) act 
for international development, Public Law 
535, Eighty-first Congress, second session, 
June 5, 1950; Income Tax Convention, United 
States and Canada of March 4, 1942; and the 
Supplemental Convention of June 12, 1950. 
(3) No publication issued or caused to be 
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issued. (4) Registrant receives an annual 
retainer for all legal services to Kennecott 
Copper Corp. of $25,000 subject to upward 
adjustment depending upon time spent. 
The work referred to in this report is inci- 
dental to, and represents only a small part 
of, the general legal services to the corpora- 
tion. There will be reimbursement for in- 
cidental expenses such as taxis, train fares, 
telephone calls, and the like. 

A. Lucas & Thomas. (See quarterly report 
listing.) 

B. American Finance Conference. 

A. Lucas & Thomas. (See quarterly report 
listing.) 

B. Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., et al. 
A. Lucas & Thomas. (See quarterly report 

listing.) 

B. Trailer Coach Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

A. Avery McBee, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C.; public relations 
counsel. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., public relations 
counsel to the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion, a national trade association for the 
aircraft-manufacturing industry. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) As generally inter- 
ested in legislation affecting aviation, the 
steel industry, dairying, and other industries 
which may be clients of Hill & Knowlton. 
(3) None. (4) (a) Compensation paid by 
the year; (b) rate of compensation, $13,000; 
(c) permanent; (d) less than $100 per 
quarter. 

A. Edward A. McCabe, 1405 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any and all bills 
and statutes of interest to the hotel indus- 
try. (3) None. (4) Compensation is to be 
paid semimonthly at the rate of $9,000 per 
year. Period of employment is indefinite, 
The nature and amount of anticipated ex- 
penses will be a small and indeterminate 
amount. 

A. Harry J. Maginnis, 1018 Ring Building, 
1200 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, Inc., 
1018 Ring Buflding, 1200 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Postal legislation: 
(a) Rate-increase bills. (3) Bulletins to 400 
members. Compensation, $10,000 per an- 
num, payable monthly; employment indefi- 
nite; expenses will include telephone, tele- 
graph, duplicating, transportation, etc. 

A. Paul Martin, room 1027, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, ll. Nature of business: 
Public relations. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Nature 
of business: Promoting by means of research 
and publicity the interests of the particular 
business groups that are placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage because of tax dis- 
parities. 

C. (1) Approximately 3 months. (2) Gen- 
erally interested in legislation designed to 
correct existing tax disparities between com- 
peting business corporations. Specifically 
interested in H. R. 240, H. R. 1177, H. R. 175, 
and S. 892. (3) None. (4) Compensation 
will be at the rate of $2,500 bimonthly over 
the 3-month period. Expenses in the nature 
of food, lodging, telephone, and taxi fare are 
anticipated. 


A. Miller, Gorham, Wescott & Adams (law- 
yers), and William Simon, a partner 
thereof, 1 North La Salle Street, room 
3500, Chicago, Ill. 
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B. Council for Clarification of Pricing 
Practices, mailing address, room 3500, 1 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, I11. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Competitive pric- 
ing, McCarran (S. 719) and Walter (H. R. 
2820) bills. (3) None. (4) (a) Monthly; 
(b) $1,500 a month; (c) life of the above 
bills; (d) traveling expenses and long-dis- 
tance telephone calls. 


A. Joseph Molnar,’ 225 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. None. 
C. Indefinite. H. R. 3593 (81st Cong.). 


A. National Committee for Fair Emergency 
Excise Taxation, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y.; a national com- 
mittee of business executive organized 
for the purpose of seeking fair emer- 
gency excise taxation. (The National 
Committee for Repeal of Wartime Ex- 
cise Taxes has been reconstituted and 
has changed its name in accordance with 
he foregoing. Its 1950 fourth quarter 
report is, therefore, its final report; fu- 
ture reports will be filed by the National 
Committee for Fair Emergency Taxa- 
tion.) 

B. Blank. 
C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Fair emergency ex- 
cise taxation. (3) None. 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 541 Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. Charles L. Ashcraft, president; 
Bun Raley, vice president; Kenneth Tay- 
lor, secretary; Burdette W. Playfoot, 
treasurer; executive committee: H. L. 
Van Voorhis, chairman; Paul Benson, 
secretary; Warren Bledsoe, member. 

B. Blank. 

C. Activities will continue throughout the 
year, but as no additional compensation or 
salary is paid to any officer, and as no con- 
tributions are connected with the same, it 
is deemed unnecessary to file quartely re- 
ports. The receipts of the organization con- 
sist of annual dues paid by the membership 
for the purpose of improving the methods 
used by rural mail carriers to cooperate with 
the Post Office Department and the public 
for the good of the service, to promote a fra- 
ternal spirit among its members and to bene- 
fit their conditions of labor, as set forth in 
article 2 of the constitution. 


A. Jack A. Osherman, member of firm of Gal- 
lagher, Osherman, Connor & Butler, at- 
torneys at law, Bowen Building, Wash- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Ballroom Operators Associa- 
tion, 3208 Second Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

C. (1) Legislative interest will continue 
until the revenue act now under considera- 
tion by Congress is passed both by the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. (2) The 
general legislative interests are to urge the 
reenactment, in the new revenue act now 
under consideration by Congress, of section 

125 of H. R. 8920 of the Eighty-first Congress, 

second session, as passed by the House of 

Representatives in 1950. Section 125 

amended sectiton 1700 (e) of the Internal 

Revenue Code by excluding bona fide ball- 

rooms from the cabaret tax. (3) 100 copies 

of a statement made before the Ways and 

Means Committee of the House of Repre- 

sentatives by Jack A. Osherman and Thomas 

B. Roberts were filed with that committee. 

The only other statement contemplated will 

be a statement before the Finance Commit- 

tee of the Senate should it be found nec- 
essary. (4) The rate of compensation is 
$25,000 for legal services, payable to Gal- 
lagher, Osherman, Connor, and Butler, $5,- 
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000 of which has already been paid as a re- 
tainer and $20,000 will be payable for a suc- 
cessful termination of the matter. Very 
little, if any, expenses are anticipated. 

A. Lovell H. Parker, 614 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C.; tax consultant. 

B. None. Self-employed (retained as a 
consultant by National Council of Coal Les- 
sors, Inc., 1425 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.). 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Tax legislation af- 
fecting the lessors of coal lands. (3) None. 
(4) (a) By the month, (b) $500 per month 
for general services, only a part of which, if 
any, may for legislative service, (c) indefi- 
nite, (d) none anticipated. 

A. Frank Pellegrini, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. To further the 
American merchant marine. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C, 

C. (1) Period of employment is indefinite. 
Compensation is paid on a monthly basis es- 
timated at $250 per month for legislative in- 
terests. Expenses paid for by employer. (2) 
Legislation affecting the maritime industry. 
(3) None. 

A. Maurice E. Peloubet, partner, Pogson, 
Peloubet & Co., certified public account- 
ants, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

B. Copper and Brass Research Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (1) If any work had been of a nature 
covered by the Lobbying Act it would have 
terminated with enactment of Public Law 
919, Eighty-first Congress. (2) If any work 
had been of a nature covered by the Lobbying 
Act, it would have been connected with the 
amendment of section 22 (d) (6), Internal 
Revenue Code. (3) None. (4) (a) Com- 
pensation is for research and statistical work 
and representation before executive depart- 
ments only and is not intended to include 
any activity covered by the Lobbying Act. 
(b) Does not apply. (c) Does not apply. 
(ad) Does not apply. 

A. Ernest L. Peterson. 

B. Minneapolis Traffic Association, 164 
Grain Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. This 
association exists for the purpose of foster- 
ing and protecting the transportation in- 
terests of the business community, and dis- 
seminates traffic information and otherwise 
serves the rail, truck, air, and barge traffic 
interests of its members. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) All legislation di- 
rectly affecting air, rail, truck, barge, or 
other forms of transportation. Specifically, 
amendments to be introduced as House or 
Senate bills, amending the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to broaden the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
car rental or per diem charges, with the view 
of alleviating the present and any possible 
future freight car shortage. (3) No publica- 
tions issued, or caused to be issued, except 
correspondence with Members of the House 
or Senate presenting the problems involved 
under No. 2 above and encouraging support 
of the legislative interests indicated. (4) 
Annual salary, $11,000. Actual expenses for 
my own travel and accommodations esti- 
mated at $450 per quarter. None of these 
funds will be used for any purpose other than 
my own personal compensation and subsist- 
ence. My employment is permanent. 


A. Pope Ballard & Loos. 
port listing.) 


(See quarterly re- 


A. Ganson Purcell, attorney, 910 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1405 Locust Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa.; business of lumbering and 
milling in the Philippine Islands. 
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C. (1) Period legislative interests are to 
continue is indefinite. (2) General legisla- 
tive interests of client are those affecting 
foreign commerce of the United States, in- 
cluding tax and tariff legislation. (3) Client 
presented statement to House Ways and 
Means Commitee February 24, 1950, concern- 
ing proposed revenue bill of 1950. (4) Date 
or dates for payment of compensation have 
not been fixed. Rate of compensation has 
not been fixed. Period of employment has 
not been fixed. Anticipated expenses are 
for stenography, telephone and telegraph 
ervice, postage, taxes, etc. The amount of 
such expenses is not expected to be sub- 
stantial. 

A. Alexander Purdon, 1809 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., secretary-treasurer, 
National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. National Federation of American Ship- 
ping, Inc., 1809 G Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) General legisla. 
tive interests are concerned with the decla- 
ration of policy as expressed by the Congress 
in the 1936 Merchant Marine Act and such 
other legislation as may affect the develop- 
ment of an adequate merchant marine. (3) 
None. (4) (a) Monthly. (b) Percentage of 
salary allocable to legislation interests not 
yet determined. (c) Indefinite. (d) Indefi- 
nite. 

A. Prancis C. Restivo, national legislative of- 
ficer, Catholic War Veterans of United 
States of America, Inc., 711 Fourteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America, Inc. 

Cc. (1) Continuous. (2) General. (3) 
General. (4) (a) Weekly; (b) $100; (c) con- 
tinuous; (d) travel, lodging, meals, etc., at 
$40 per week. 

A. Mr. E. W. Rising, representative, 1215 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Suite 3, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Southwestern Idaho Water 
Conservation Project, Inc. 

B. Southwestern Idaho Water Conserva- 
tion Project, Inc., post office box 1576, Boise, 
Idaho. The primary objectives of the or- 
ganization are as follows: I. Immediate pro- 
gram: To promote construction of such res- 
ervoirs and other works as may be necessary 
to provide an adequate water supply for all 
lands in southwestern Idaho now under irri- 
gation. II. Long-range program: To pro- 
mote construction of reservoirs and other 
works for storing, conserving, and making 
available surplus water of the Payette, Boise, 
Salmon, Snake, and Weiser Rivers for recla- 
mation of arid lands in southwestern Idaho, 

Cc. (1) Term of legislative interest indefl. 
nite. (2) All legislation affecting the de- 
velopment and utilization of the water re- 
sources of the Columbia River Basin. (3) 
No publications issued. (4) Compensation 
by the day, approximate rate $35. Employ- 
ment period indefinite. Expenses will in- 
clude lodging, meals, transportation, office 
expenses, and miscellaneous. 

A. Robert A. Saltzstein, attorney at law, 910 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Benjamin F. Saltzstein, attorney for 
Hedwig Lydia Riedner, Fourteenth Floor, 
Empire Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. (1) Year of 1951. (2) Certain amend- 
ments to Public Law 859. (3) No publica- 
tions issued or to be issued. (4) Compensa- 
tion to be legal fees to be determined. 

A. Richard E. Shoemaker, legislative repre- 
sentative, Government and Civic Em- 
ployees Organizing Committee, CIO, 805 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. Na- 
ture of business: Labor union. 
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B. Government and Civic Employees Or- 
ganizing Committee, CIO, 805 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; labor union. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) All statutes hav- 
ing to do with welfare and interests of Gov- 
ernment employees. (3) (a) Service, a 
monthly magazine dedicated to the inter- 
ests of all the workers who are employed by 
their fellow citizens; (b) approximately 15,- 
000; (c) the first of each month beginning 
January 1951; (d) Cornelius Publishing Co., 
Silver Spring, Md. (4) Compensation by 
the year; (b) $3,888 per annum; (c) indefi- 
nite; (d) $4 per day. 

A. George C. Smith, Jr., 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., secretary, Committee 
on Government Expenditures, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Federation of business organizations. 

C. (1) Indefinite period. (See attached 
statement.) ? (2) General legislative inter- 
ests including the improvement of Govern- 
ment efficiency, elimination of waste, and 
economy in Government. Specific interests 
include appropriation bills, bills to enact rec- 
ommendations of the Hoover Commission, 
other reorganization proposals, and substan- 
tive legislation involving Government ex- 
penditures. (3) None. (4) I am paid on an 
annual salary basis ($10,000 per annum) and 
my salary covers all services performed in 
the course of my employment. The portion, 
if any, of my salary which might be con- 
strued to be reportable to Congress under 
this law as payment made for the purpose 
of attempting to influence the passage or 
defeat of any legislation by the Congress of 
the United States is not presently determi- 
nable. Iam reimbursed only for routine busi- 
ness expenses such as transportation, tele- 
phone, and other proper business expenses. 
A. W. A. Sutherland, member of the law firm 

of Sutherland, Tuttle & Brennan, Ring 
Building, Wahington, D. C. 

B. Lowell Liquidation Corp., Lowell, Mass. 
(in liquidation; formerly manufacturer of 
textiles). 

C. It is expected that the above-named’s 
interest in this matter will continue until, 
by action of the Supreme Court or Congress, 
the effect of the decision in Virginian Hotel 
Corporation v. Commissioner (319 U. S. 
523 (1942)), construing section 113 (b) (1) 
(B) of the Internal Revenue Code is elim- 
inated. A substantial amount of work has 
been done by the above-named in the Su- 
preme Court on this matter. Legislation to 
amend section 113 (b) (1) (B) is now being 
urged. A cash fee has been paid, and the 
subject of further compensation is left open 
for discussion when the matter is concluded. 
It is not anticipated that there will be any 
substantial expenses except for travel and 
telephone charges. 


A. S. G. Tipton, general counsel, Air Trans- 
port Association, 1107 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; trade associa- 
tion for the scheduled airlines. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1107 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.; trade association for the scheduled 
airlines. 

C. (1) Legislative interests are continuous. 
(2) General legislative interests for the 
proper advancement of the airline industry. 
For specific legislative interests, see page 3, 
attached (3) No publications issued or 
caused to be issued. (4) $26,000 annual sal- 
ary. The only expenses anticipated are 
those for local and long-distance travel. The 
proportion attributable to matters covered by 
the Lobbying Act probably will not exceed 
$25 per quarter. 


?Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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A. Trailer Coach Manufacturers Association, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; 
trade association representing manufac- 
turers of trailer coaches. 

B. None. 

C. (1) Approximately 6 months. (2) De- 
fense housing bills, H. R. 1272 and Senate 349. 
Proposed excise-tax legislation. (3) None, 
The association receives dues from its mem- 
bership to support all of its activities. At 
this time it is not possible to allocate propor- 
tion of dues received which will be used for 
legislative activities. Quarterly report will 
contain list of contributors as required by 
act. 

A. Paul T. Truitt, president and treasurer 
(as of March 1, 1951), American Plant 
Food Council, Inc., 817 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Plant Food Council, Inc., 817 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C.; trade asso- 
ciation representing a segment of the fer- 
tilizer industry. 

C. (1) Indefinite; upon assignment by 
employer. (2) Generally interested in legis- 
lation affecting the fertilizer industry. (3) 
No publication has been issued dealing with 
legislation. (4) (a) Asalary, payable month- 
ly, is to be received by me for the performance 
of all of my duties as president and treasurer 
of the American Plant Food Council, Inc., 
which duties include the performance of 
numerous activities in addition to such ac- 
tivities as I may perform in connection with 
the legislative matters in which the council 
may become interested. (b) Therefore, I 
will receive no specific salary, as such, for 
engaging at times in legislative matters on 
behalf of the council, but will show that por- 
tion of my salary which could be considered 
compensation for the time spent on legisla- 
tive activities when such legislative activ- 
ities occur. (c) The term of employment is 
indefinite. (d) I will be reimbursed for in- 


cidental expenses such as for taxis, notary 
fees, ard so forth, incidental to and incurred 
in connection with whatever legislative ac- 
tivities may occur. 


A. Tracy 8. Voorhees, 711 Fourteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. None, performing services without com- 
pensation from the Committee on the Pres- 
ent Danger. See statement attached, re- 
leased to the press December 12, 1950, an- 
nouncing the creation of the committee. 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) No particular bills 
but will be interested in any legislation 
which will have a bearing on the purposes 
of the committee as set forth in the attached 
statement released to the press on December 
12, 1950, announcing the creation of the 
committee. 


A. Theodore Waller, assistant to the chair- 
man, American Book Publishers Council, 
Inc., 2 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
2 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
This is a trade and professional organization 
for the general book publishing industry. 

C. (1) The legislative interests of the 
American Book Publishers Council will con- 
tinue indefinitely. (2) My general legislative 
interests for the council will be in all matters 
affecting the general book publishing indus- 
try except for postal rates. Only a small 
portion of my time, probably less than 5 
percent, is likely to be spent in legislative 
work for the council. No specific legislation 
has yet been introduced in which the coun- 
cil has an interest, but it is expected that 
such legislation will be introduced during 
the course of the year. (3) None. I 
edit a bulletin for the American Book 
Publishers Council on general industry news, 
which is not issued in connection with 
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legislative interests, althought it occasional- 
ly reports on congressional news, such re- 
ports comprising less than 10 percent of its 
space. (4) I am compensated by the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council on a yearly 
basis at the rate of $12,500 per annum for a 
period of 2 years for my work as assistant to 
the chairman. My legislative work for the 
council is incidental to my regular employ- 
ment, and there will be no additional com- 
pensation therefor. I am personally reim- 
bursed for actual expenses. (See separate 
individual preliminary registration, dated 
February 20, 1951, covering legislative work 
for the National Postal Committee for 
Books.) 


A. Theodore Waller, assistant to the chair- 
man, American Book Publishers Council, 
Inc., 2 West Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Postal Committee for Books, 
2 West Forty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Cc. (1) Indefinite. The legislative inter- 
ests of the National Postal Committee for 
Books will continue so long as problems of 
discriminatory postal rates exist. (2) Only 
@ small portion of my time, probably less 
than 10. percent, is likely to be spent in leg- 
islative work for the National Postal Com- 
mittee for Books. My major employment is 
assistant to the chairman of the American 
Book Publishers Council, as indicated under 
A above. No specific postal legislation has 
yet been introduced in which I am inter- 
ested, but such legislation is expected to 
be introduced within the current year. (3) 
None. I edit a bulletin for the American 
Book Publishers Council on general indus- 
try, which is not issued in connection with 
legislative interests, although it occasionally 
reports on congressional news, such reports 
comprising less than 10 percent of its space. 
(4) I am compensated by the American 
Book Publishers Council on a yearly basis 
at the rate of $12,500 per annum for a pe- 
riod of 2 years for my work as assistant to 
the chairman. My legislative work with the 
National Postal Committee for Books is in- 
cidental to my regular employment, and 
there will be no additional compensation 
therefor. Such legislative work as I may do 
for the National Postal Committee for Books 
will be reimbursed by that organization to 
the American Book Publisher Council on the 
basis of time put in and expenses incurred. 
I am personally reimbursed for actual ex- 
penses. (See separate individual prelimi- 
nary registration dated February 20, 1951, 
covering legislative work for the American 
Book Publishers Council.) 

A. George A. Walton, 1000 Eleventh Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; educational. 
legislative work in Washington with 
Members of Congress and with other or- 
ganizations. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 1000 Eleventh Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; educational-legislative work in 
Washington and among members of the So- 
ciety of Friends (a religious body) through- 
out the country. 

C. (1) Approximately 6 months. (2) 
Work in the general field of international 
reduction of armaments and cpposition to 
the enactment of legislation for universal 
military service and training (S. 1 and H. R. 
1752). (3) No publications. (4) (a) Yearly 
rate to be paid semimonthly. (b) $1,000 
per year (part time). (c) 6 months. (d) 
Expenditures for train fare to Washington, 
hotel room, meals, telephone calls, and taxi 
fares while in Washington; probably between 
$100 and $150 per month. 

A. Narvin B. Weaver, attorney, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. As attorney, I represent Carlisle tire 
rubber division of the Carlisle Corp., of Car- 
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lisle, Pa.; Durkee-Atwood, of Minneapolis; 

McCreary Tire & Rubber Co., of Indiana, Pa.; 

and several other small rubber companies. 

C. The necessity for my registration has 
not been determined, but I am of the opin- 
ion that I am not required to register. I 
am representing these companies at a hear- 
ing before the Select Committee on Small 
Business of the Senate with respect to the 
allocation of rubber by the NPA under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. The 
amount of compensation that I will receive 
has not been determined, but will be based 
upon the time I spend on this matter. The 
period I will be working on this will be ap- 
proximately 30 more days. Expenses, which 
will cover clerical, transportation, telephone 
calls, etc., will approximate $250. I have re- 
ceived no compensation at all to date. 

A. Edward K. Wheeler, attorney, Wheeler & 
Wheeler, 704 Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Contract Carrier Conference, 1424 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Cc. (1) 10 months. (2) The firm of Wheel- 
er & Wheeler will act as legislative counsel 
for the above-named organization on any 
proposed legislation pertaining to the inves- 
tigation of domestic land and water trans- 
portation under Senate Resolution 50 or to 
the Motor Carriers Act. (3) None. (4) The 
firm will be paid a $5,000 retainer plus $1,000 
per month for a period of 10 months. The 
firm will be reimbursed for any out-of- 
pocket expenses such as telephone, taxi 
fares, etc. 


A. Mr. H. Leigh Whitelaw, secretary, Nation- 
al Committee for Fair Emergency Ex- 
cise Taxation, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Committee for Fair Emergency 
Excise Taxation, 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. (The National Committee 
for Repeal of Wartime Excise Taxes has been 
reconstituted and has changed its name in 
accordance with the foregoing.) 

Cc. (1) Indefinite. (2) Pair emergency ex- 
cise taxation. (3) None. (4) (a) Indefinite. 
(b) Indefinite. (c) Indefinite. (d) Cus- 
tomary out-of-pocket expenses such as tele- 
phone, telegraph, hotel, transportation, and 
other such travel and office expenses. 

A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 501 Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va. (“B” form, filed in 
Clerk's office.) 

B. American Mutual Alliance, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Williams, Myers & Quiggle, attorneys at 
law, 817 Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The work is to be done 
for the joint interest of the company and 
its agents. 

C. (1) About 10 months. (2) Legislation 
to secure same tax treatment for life insur- 
ance agents’ pension plans as are accorded 
employee pension plans under sections 22 
(b) (2) (B) and 165 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. (3) None. (4) $150 per day and 
mo expense money. Approximately 10 
munths. 


A. John C. Williamson, attorney at law, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Trailercoach Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, I11.; 
a trade association. 

C. (1) Legislative interests to continue 
while defense housing legislation is under 
consideration. (2) Client desires amend- 
ment to S. 349 (H. R. 1272), defense hous- 
ing legislation, so as to provide more active 
role for trailercoach industry in housing de- 
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fense workers and service personnel. Spe- 
cifically TCDNA desires to extend the FHA 
insurance system to include mortgage insur- 
ance of trailercoaches and rental projects of 
such mobile housing. (3) None. (4) A $500,- 
retainer fee has been paid and subsequent 
fees will be on a monthly billing basis de- 
pending on how much time devoted to my 
client’s interests. 


A. Edward L. Wilson, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill; managing director of 
Trailer Coach Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, a trade association representing 
manufacturers of trailer coaches. 

B. Trailer Coach Manufacturer Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. A 
trade association representing manufacturers 
of trailer coaches. 

C. (1) Approximately 6 months. (2) De- 
fense housing bills, H. R. 1272 and S. 349, pro- 
posed excise-tax legislation. (3) None. The 
association receives dues from its member- 
ship to support all of its activities. At this 
time it is not possible to allocate proportion 
of dues received which will be used for legis- 
lative activities. Quarterly report will con- 
tain list of contributors as required by act. 


A. Rufus H. Wilson, assistant service direc- 
tor, AMVETS (American Veterans of 
World War II), veterans’ organization, 
724 Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. AMVETS (American Veterans of World 
War II), veterans’ organization, 724 Ninth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Veterans’ legisla- 
tion and programs, defense projects, Ameri- 
canism projects, housing legislation, (3) 
Monthly newspapers, 125,000 per month, 10th 
of each month, AMVETS national head- 
quarters (actual printing done by Mercury 
Press). (4) Salary, $4,400 per year; indefinite 
time; expenses unknown, approximately $300 
per year. 

A. Wyatt, Grafton & Grafton, 300 Marion E. 
Taylor Building, Louisville, Ky.; legal 
services. 

B. National Committee for Fair Emergency 
Excise Taxation, 60 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. (The National Committee 
for Repeal of Wartime Excise Taxes has been 
reconstituted and has changed its name in 
accordance with the foregoing.) 

C. (1) Indefinite. (2) Fair emergency 
excise taxation. (3) None. (4) (a) Com- 
pensation is to be paid, when billed, in ac- 
cordance with the nature and extent of 
services rendered. (b) Indefinite. (c) Cus- 
tomary out-of-pocket expenses such as tele- 
phone, telegraph, hotel, transportation, and 
other such travel and office expenses. 


A. J. Banks Young, 1832 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C., office of executive vice 
president. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 18, Memphis, Tenn., non- 
profit welfare organization to promote the 
consumption of American-grown cotton, cot- 
tonseed, and products thereof. 

C. (1) Indefinitely. (2) Any legislation 
affecting the raw cotton industry. (3) None. 
(4) In response to the information called 
for by the note No. 4 to section C of the 
form issued March 31, 1950, by the Secretary 
of the Senate to the House of Representa- 
tives, the following data is given: (a) Com- 
pensation vill be made monthly; (b) no com- 
pensation, as such, received for performance 
of tegislative duties performed on behalf of 
the National Cotton Council. Compensation 
is received for all duties performed by me for 
the council, only an incidental portion of 
which duties relate to legislative matters. 
Consequently, during each quarter, from the 
total compensation received by me, there 
will be allocated that portion attributable to 
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legislative activities and this sum will be 
reported on quarterly reports filed hereafter 
pursuant to section 308 of the statute; (c) 
the proximate period of employment is in- 
definite; (d) the nature and amount of the 
expenses will be those entirely incidental 
to the performance of any legislative mat- 
ters and include such matters as travel per 
diem, etc. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Aucust 9, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Gerhard E. Lenski, pastor, Grace 
Lutheran Church, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty and Eternal God, Thou who 
dost rule with power in human affairs, 
Thou who dost give power unto men that 
they may rule and govern for Thee, 
grant, we beseech Thee, unto those to 
whom Thou dost commit the solemn 
trust of the management of this world 
such knowledge of Thee and such rev- 
erence that in all things they may ever 
seek to serve, honor, and obey Thee. 

We pray for the rulers of the United 
Nations that Thou wouldst enable them 
to defend our world from aggression and 
to preserve for us and all men the sancti- 
ties of life and law and liberty. We pray 
for the rulers of great lands more dis- 
tant, for those more hostile, that Thou 
wouldst turn their minds from suspi- 
cion and distrust to thoughts of under- 
standing, cooperation, and good will. We 
pray for those who negotiate peace in 
Korea and for our soldiers who carry our 
standards on the field of battle. We pray 
for our Chief Executive, that Thou 
wouldst strengthen and uphold him, 
for our Congress, for this Senate group, 
and for all our citizenry, that in all 
things we may walk the way of Thy 
commandments, building righteousness 
on the earth, serving the common good 
and evermore glorifying Thy holy name 
through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Saviour, and our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 6, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on August 7, 1951, the President hac ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

8.360. An act for the relief of Stefan 
Lenartowicz and his wife, Irene; and 

S. 1229. An act for the relief of Jan Josef 
Wieckowski and his wife and daughter. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
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Hon. Wilson D. Gillette, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and transmitted the resolutions of 
the House thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S.29. An act for the relief of Teresa E. 
Dwyer; 

S. 236. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
George Strangas; 

S.350. An act for the relief of the Z. D. 
Gilman Co., Inc.; 

S. 526. An act for the relief of Dr. Lorna 
Wan-Hsi-Feng; 

S. 543. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Jean Clarke; 

S. 581. An act for the relief of Kiyoko and 
Chiyiko Ishigo; 

S. 585. An act for the relief of Shizu Fujit 
and her son, Suenori Fujii; 

S.674. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Hoestler; 


S. 885. An act for the relief of Wong Thew 
Hor; 

S.1105. An act for the relief of K. C. Be, 
Swannio Be, Wie Go Be, Wie Hwa Be, Wie 
Bhing Be, and Swie Tien Be; 

S. 1281. An act for the relief of Eric Adolf 
Lenze; 


S. 1282. An act for the relief of Cecil Len- 
nox Elliott; 


S. 1362. An act for the relief of Howard 
Lovell; 

S. 1417. An act for the relief of Lefrancois 
& Chamberland, Inc.; 

8.1442. An act for the relief of Marie 
Louise Dewulf Maquet; and 


S. 1443. An act for the relief of Rev. 
Thomas K. Sewall. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(CH. R. 3282) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments and funds available for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes; that the House had 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 34 
to the bill, and concurred therein, and 
that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 13 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 400), to 
provide for the expeditious naturaliza- 
tion of former citizens of the United 
States who have lost United States citi- 
zenship through voting in a political 
election or in a plebiscite held in Italy. 

The message also announced tRat the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R.3795) to 
provide for the use of the tribal funds of 
the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and 
Ouray Reservation, to autiorize a per 
capita payment out of such funds. to 
provide for the division of certain tri- 
bal funds with the Southern Utes, and 
for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 24) favoring 
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the suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R.700. An act for the relief of Dora 
Jenny Wagner; 

H. R. 804. An act for the relief of Sisters 
Maria DeRubertis, Agnese Cerina, Marianna 
Bonifacio, Dina Bonini, and Edvige Gaspar- 
ini; 

. R. 1252. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Miroslav Kudrat; 

H.R. 1265. An act for the relief of Zora 
Novacek, Daniela Novacek, and Frantisek 
Novacek; 

H. R. 1413. An act for the relief of Franz 
Geyling; 

H. R. 1463. An act for the relief of David 
Lee Harrigan; 

H.R. 1672. An act for the relief of Bank 
of America National Trust and Savings Asso- 
ciation; 

H. R. 1831. An act to admit Luigi Morelli 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence; 

H.R. 1911. An act for the relief of Chikako 
Shishikura; 

H. R. 2165. An act for the relief of Mat- 
thew Terry; 

H. R. 2307. An act for the relief of Jean 
(John) Plewniak and Anna Piotrowska 
Piewniak; 

H. R. 2444. An act for the relief of James 
A. Vines; 

H.R. 2503. An act for the relief of Maria 
Rosa Bardales Arias; 

H.R. 2505. An act for the relief of Carl 
Weitlanner; 

H. R. 2621. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Giulic Di Gaetano Coccia; 

H.R. 2821. An act to enact certain pro- 
visions now included in the Defense Ap- 
propriation Act and the Civil Functions Ap- 
propriation Act, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3504. An act for the relief of Nison 
Miller; 

H.R. 3830. An act to authorize the con- 
struction and equipment of a geomagnetic 
station for the Department of Commerce; 

H. R. 3838. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Joseph Pickett; 

H. R. 3840. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Laura A. Craig; 

H. R.3965. An act for the relief of five 
sisters of the Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary; 

H. R. 4121. An act for the relief of Rafael 
Alemany; 

H.R. 4127. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Doris Ellen Young; 

H. R. 4288. An act granting the consent of 
the Congress to the negotiation of a com- 
pact relating to the waters of the Sabine 
River by the States of Texas and Louisiana; 

H. R. 4463. An act for the relief of Nadine 
Carol Heslip; 

H.R. 4674. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of State to continue Herve J. L'Heureux 
to serve as Chief of the Visa Division for an 
additignal year commencing September 1, 
1951; 

H. R. 4693. An act to amend section 7177, 
subsection (c) (3), of the Bankruptcy Act, 
as amended; 

H. J. Res. 281. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim a special period 
for intensified voluntary contributions of 
clothing and kindred supplies in connection 
with the collection effort of American Re- 
lief for Korea, Inc.; and 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the fiscal year 1952. 
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The message also further announced 
that the House had agreed to a concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 111) favor- 
ing the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence to certain aliens, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent: 

S. 1246. An act to amend certain laws re- 
lating to the submission of postmasters’ ac- 
counts under oath, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 400. An act to provide for the expe- 
ditious naturalization of former citizens of 
the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a politi- 
cal election or in a plebiscite held in Italy; 

H. R. 3795. An act to provide for the use 
of the tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, to 
authorize a per capita payment out of such 
funds, to provide for the division of certain 
tribal funds with the Southern Utes, and 
for other purposes; end 

8. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to make re- 
strictions of the Federal Reserve Act on 
holding office in a member bank inappli- 
cable to M. S. Szymczak when he ceases to 
be a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Younc was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
for all of next week. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. HOLtanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committees on 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
were authorized to meet this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. Lenman, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Labor-Management Relations of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
was authorized to meet this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
be permitted to make insertions in the 
Recorp and to transact other routine 
business without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF UNOB- 
JECTED-TO BILLS ON THE CALENDAR 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the 
completion of the transaction of 
routine business the calendar be called 
for unobjected-to bills, beginning where 
the last call ended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMER- 
GENCY FUND—COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 225) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 


Senate a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 


Without ob- 


AucGustT 9 


read and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Tue Waite Hovse, 
Washington, August 9, 1951. 
The honorable the Vice PRESIDENT OF 

THE UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I am writ- 
ing to ask that the Congress authorize a 
contribution of $12,000,000 by the 
United States to the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. This sum 
would be authorized for the current fiscal 
year. 

The General Assembly of the United 
Nations, on December 1, 1950, extended 
the operations of the Children’s Fund for 
a period of 3 years. Since the author- 
ization to make financial contributions 
to the fund expired last June 30, we can 
now make no further contribution with- 
out this new authority from the Con- 
gress. 

The United States has a long tradition 
of participation in, and financial support 
for, international children’s welfare 
work. Nothing is more consistent with 
our basic interests or more representa- 
tive of our humanitarian ideals. 

The Children’s Fund has done a most 
constructive job over the last 4 years. In 
Europe, it has helped more than 15,000;- 
000 children. The main work of the fund 
has now shifted from Europe to the un- 
derdeveloped areas of Asia and Latin 
America. Here the fund will bring sup- 
plies and services to help meet urgent 
needs of children and to strenethen the 
permanent child welfare programs of 
the countries themselves. 

I know that the Congress is aware of 
the many past accomplishments of the 
Children’s Fund. I am confident that 
the people of this country want to con- 
tinue to support the great work the fund 
is doing. There is real need to carry on 
this work. Millions of children will be 
helped. 

I have asked the Secretary of State to 
prepare draft legislation to carry out this 
recommendation. It is my hope that the 
Congress will find it possible to give early 
consideration to this measure. 

Sincerely yours, 


Harry S, Truman. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


PRopOsED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE FoR CIVIL FUNCTIONS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Army (S. Doc. No. 54) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1952, in the amount of $21,800,000, for 
the Department of Defense for Civil Func- 
tions, Department of the Army, in the form 
of amendments to the budget for said fiscal 
year (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL Farm Loan Act, RE- 

LATING TO SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CaPITAL STOCK 

or Feperat Lanp Banks 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
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to amend the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended, to repeal the provisions therein for 
additional subscriptions on behalf of the 
United States to the capital stock of the Fed- 
eral land banks (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT ON TorT CLAIMS Pamp BY AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on tort claims paid by the Agriculture 
Department, for the period July 1, 1950, to 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION OF CERTAIN ALIEN 
SEAMEN 


Two letters from the Attorney General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of an order of the Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization, dated October 20, 1950, authorizing 
the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore-leave purposes only, cer- 
tain alien seamen (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REroRT OF TRANSPORTATION FURNISHED 
CERTAIN PERSONNEL 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on furnishing transportation for 
certain Government and other personnel by 
the Department of the Air Force, for the 
fiscal year 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY AND 
MUNICIPAL COUNCILS oF St. THOMAS AND ST. 
JOHN AND St. Crorx, V. I. 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of laws enacted by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly and the Municipal Councils of 
St. Thomas and St. John and St. Croix, V. I. 
{with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATURE OF 
Puerto Rico 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a copy of the acts of the Fifth to the 
Twelfth Special Sessions of the Seventeenth 
Legislature of Puerto Rico, 1950-51 (with 
an accompanying volume); to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF VIOLATION OF REVISED STATUTES 


A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, reporting, pursu- 
ant to law, a violation of the Revised Stat- 
utes (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

NATIONAL MONUMENT COMMISSION 

A letter from the Acting Executive Officer, 
National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., transmitting a draft 
e* proposed legislation to create a National 
Morument Commission, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


JOURNAL OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
TERRITORY OF Hawall 

A letter from the Executive, Department 
of the Secretary of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of the 
Journal of the House of Representatives, 
Legisiature of the Territory of Hawali, second 
special session, 1950 (with an accompanying 
document); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insuiar Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution adopted by Rex Appleby Post 
1557, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
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States, Milwaukie, Oreg., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation to continue the low-cost 
Puusing program (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The petition of the Jupiter Patriotic Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., of Chicago, Il., 
praying for a redress of grievances; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the National 
Council, Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics of the United States of North 
America, Inc., at Old Point Comfort, Va., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the display on school buildings of any 
flag constituting the emblem of any nation, 
or group of naiions; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Solomon 
Valley Flood Control Association of Kansas, 
Minneapolis, Kans., relating to the construc- 
tion of flood-control reservoirs; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

A petition signed by Flossie Meitz, and 
sundry other employees of the United States 
Engineer Office, Seattle, Wash., praying for 
the enactment of legislation providing in- 
creased compensation for Federal employees; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NORTH CENTRAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF COMMISSIONERS, SEC- 
RETARIES, AND DIRECTORS OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from Donald N. McDowell, direc- 
tor of the Wisconsin State Department 
of Agriculture a series of resolutions 
adopted by the convention of the North 
Central Association of Commissioners, 
Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture 
at Waukesha, Wis., between July 10 and 
12, 1951. These experts in the field of 
farm department administration com- 
mented on several important phases of 
agricultural problems. Their resolutions 
preceded, of course, the latest considera- 
tion by the Congress of the farm-price 
question. I believe, however, that their 
views will be of interest to my colleagues, 
and so I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolutions be printed in the Recorp at 
this point and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry for appro- 
priate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTIONS PasseED BY NorTH CENTRAL 

ASSOCIATION OF COMMISSIONERS, SECRETA- 

RIES, AND DIRECTORS OF AGRICULTURE AT THEIR 

CONVENTION AT WAUKESHA, WIs., JULY 10, 

11, 12, 1951 

Whereas members of this association are 
aware that the consuming public are being 
led to believe that farmers are receiving un- 
reasonably high prices: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the North Central As- 
sociation of Commissioners, Secretaries, and 
Directors of Agriculture assembled in Wau- 
kesha, Wis., on July 10, 11, and 12, 1951, call 
attenfion to the following facts: 

1. The majority of all farm products are 
below parity prices. ; 

2. Prices for most farm commodities have 
dropped to levels lower than during the im- 
mediate postwar period, while during the 
same time, the price index of commodities 
purchased by farmers were rising to an all- 
time high in the spring of 1951. 

3. An hour of labor purchases more food 
today than ever before in history. An hour 
of labor in America purchases approximately 
two times as much food as an hour's work 
in England; nearly three times as much 
food as in Germany, France, and Belgium; 
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four times as much as in Italy, and seven 
times as much as in Russia; be it further 

Resolved, That factual information be 
made available to the public showing that 
farmers are not now receiving a fair share 
of the national income, and that they are 
anxious and willing to meet the needs of 
the country in all emergencies. 


Whereas most States have laws which 
properly control the manufacture and sale 
of commercial fertilizer; and 

Whereas States are in the best position 
to carry on this work due to the fact that 
conditions vary widely in the several States; 
and 

Whereas the control over manufacture and 
sale of commercial fertilizer by the United 
States Department of Agriculture would 
only add to confusion, duplication, and in- 
creased cost: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the North Central As- 
sociation of Commissioners, Secretaries, and 
Directors of Agriculture assembled at Wau- 
kesha, Wis., July 10, 11, 12, 1951, are op- 
posed to any act of Congress or regulations 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to usurp States’ rights in its control 
of the manufacture or distribution of fer- 
tilizer. 


Whereas the 1946 Congress unanimously 
passed the Hope-Flannagan Market Research 
Act; and 

Whereas the original intent of Congress 
was for State departments of agriculture to 
set up market service programs; ani 

Whereas under such arrangements States 
are matching the Federal funds thereby 
doubling the service; and 

Whereas State departments should not be 
penalized because of their delay in getting 
programs started, as such delay was necessi- 
tated by having to secure appropriations on 
the State level; and 

Whereas States now have trained person- 
nel and have commendable programs in 
operation; and 

Whereas State departments of agriculture 
endorse reductions in Federal nondefense 
expenditures and are willing to accept the 
same percentage of reduction as other agen- 
cies receiving RMA funds; however, a reduc- 
tion of 40 to 50 percent would severely 
handicap the operation of State programs: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the North Central Association 
of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors 
of Agriculture assembled in Waukesha, Wis., 
July 10, 11, 12, 1951, That the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Agricultural Research Administration 
be requested to make available to State de- 
partments of agriculture sufficient funds to 
carry on present programs and to allow for 
reasonable expansion and the entrance of 
new States; be it further 

Resolved, That the said agencies be re- 
quired to distribute funds as was the original 
intent of Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all Congressmen and Senators repre- 
senting the States in the north central 
region. 


Whereas under the price contro! law the 


Office of Price Stabilization is empowered 
to establish price ceilings when prices of 
agricultural products reach parity; and 

Whereas certain food products, including 
pork, poultry, "nd milk have been below 
parity for several months; and 

Wher-as the Office of Price Stabilization 
has been threatening to impose price ceil- 
ings, particularly on pork: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the North Central Associa- 
tion of Commissioners, Secretaries, and Di- 
rectors of Agriculture in convention at 
Waukesha, Wis., July 10, 11, 12, 1951, opposes 
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th‘s contemplated and unfair action by the 
Office of Price Stabilization, and that such 
action is prejudicial, anc unjustly penalized 
American farmers, who have been producing 
these products below parity, and that the 
exercise of this arbitrary ruling by the Office 
of Price Stabilization will discourage produc- 
tion at a time when there is an urgent need 
for all the meat and dairy products that can 
be produced on the farms of this country. 


MISSOURI BASIN FLOOD—RESOLUTION 
OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NA- 
TIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolrtion I have received 
which was adopted by the executive 
committee of the National Farmers 
Union in regard to the recent Kansas 
and Missouri floods. 

The resolution asks that the Corns of 
Army Engineers be immediately relieved 
of all civil-work functions. It describes 
the recent flood-control meeting at Kan- 
sas City as a steam-roller operation by 
the Army engineers, ending in sectional 
meetings to organize a lobby to pressure 
this Congress for larger appropriations 
for Army reservoirs on the main stem 
and lower tributaries of the Missouri. 

The Farmers Union contends that the 
Army engineers are as wrong when they 
say such reservoirs, plus levees, will con- 
trol floods, as they were when they 
wrongly contended that levees alone 
would do the job. The resolution points 
out that unprecedented quantities of silt 
were moved in the recent flood obvious- 
ly threatening the value of every dam 
which may be bui!t for flood control or 
any other purpose in the affected area. 
It continues to be the position of this 
large organization of farmers that a 
truly integrated watershed program 
should be established in the Missouri 
Basin under a Missouri Valley Authority. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THe Mussourt Bastin F.Loop—REsSOLUTION 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE Na- 
TIONAL PaRMERS UNION, ApopTep Juty 27, 
1951 
Farmers in the United States have had 

enough—far more than enough indeed—of 

the Corps of Army Engineers in civil works 
and of jumbled, competing, back-biting, in- 
teragency boondoggling in our river valleys. 

The recent disastrous failure of the Army's 
flood control works at Kansas City and the 
failure of their levees up and down the lower 
Misscuri have once more demonstrated the 
complete folly and futility of the Army 
brand of flood control which starts at a river's 
mouth. 

For a century this Nation was told that 
levees and sea walls on the lower rivers would 
do the job of flood control. Time after time 
as river bottoms built up and increased flows 
washed out or topped levees, we were told 
that the levees just were high enough; more 
money should be given the Army to build 
them higher. 

On July 25, 1951, at a meeting at Kansas 
City designed and thoroughly stacked to put 
the heat on Congress again for more money 
for the Army, the Chief of United States 
Army Engineers finally admitted that more 
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than levees and sea walls are required; that 
there must be Army built dams and storage 
reservoirs upstream in the rivers before the 
levees will hold. The tragic failure of the 
Army's expensive Kansas City works was too 
close to ignore blandly. Simultaneously, 
however, Gen. Lewis A. Pick praised soil con- 
servation but deprecated its value for flood 
control. Dams are the answer, he told his 
captive audience. Effort was even made at 
this controlled meeting to declare soil pro- 
grams valueless in flood control but it was 
so raw that it failed. It could not be put 
over in the face of graphs, on display on the 
platform, which -evealed enormous increases 
in speed and volume of run-off in flood 
periods which are obviously related to man's 
use and management of the lands where 
rains fall. It was also too raw for the farm- 
ers who knew of the enormous quantities 
of silt which had been moved by the Kansas 
flood waters. Samples of water taken by 
farmers showed up to 12 percent of the flow 
was silt. Enormous deposits of mud are 
everywhere in the flooded areas. Hundreds 
of thousands of acres will have to be leveled 
and millions of tons of silt smoothed down 


before farming can start again in many’ 


places. In the watersheds stretching 200 
miles from the flood plains, unprecedented 
gullying and sheet erosion are apparent to 
all those who travel on the surface of the 
area, and do not just fly Over t at 300 miles 
an hour, stopping in a city or two. 

This tremendous erosion and siltation ob- 
viously threatens the value of every dam 
which may be built for flood control or any 
other purpose in the affected area and belies 
efforts to deny that adequate land programs 
are an essential part of real flood control, 

It should be completely clear that no one 
measure will end floods in the Missouri 
Basin. Even the Army engineers now con- 
fess, in face of the catastrophe at Kansas 
City, that levees alone will not do it. No 
responsible person ever contended that soil 
conservation alone will do it. And no sane 
person should today contend that dams and 
reservoirs alone are the key. 

Obviously, every tool must be used in an 
integrated, concerted program of action— 
soil conservation, contouring, terracing, 
headwater check dams, main stem reser- 
voirs, increase (not restriction) of channel 
capacity and levees. They are supplemen- 
tary, but will never be eo used while a multi- 
plicity of agencies compete, undercut and 
deprecate each other as has continued in 
the Missouri Basin down through the July 
25 meeting at Kansas City where two prin- 
cipal partners (Interior and Agriculture) 
were first completely ignored but finally 
forced themselves into obscure back seats. 

The Farmers Union believes that every 
day’s delay in creating a Missouri Valley 
Authority to put a comprehensive and truly 
coordinate program into effect in the Mis- 
souri Basin is an unwise waste of time. 

Two private agencies, the Public Affairs 
Institute and the Regional Committee for 
an MVA, and two Federal Commissions, the 
Hoover Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government and 
the National Water Policy Commissions, 
have shown the Nation that the present 
Pick-Sloan plan is folly. But to this day all 
these warnings have been ignored. Nothing 
whatever has been done to reform, either 
nationally or in the Missouri Basin, our 
tragically inefficient and wasteful resources 
plans and administrative machinery, 

On behalf of a half million farm people, 
heavily concentrated in the Missouri and 
Arkansas River Valleys where the Nation's 
latest flood debacle occurred, the Farmers 
Union therefore urges you to take immediate 
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action on the reports previously made and 
specifically the following steps: 

1. Immediately relieve the Corps of Army 
Engineers of all ctvil works functions. 

2. Establish as quickly as possible a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority. 

3. To make the utmost of every day of 
time, immediately establish a Presidential 
Commission, independent of all agencies 
now involved in the Missouri Basin Inter- 
agency Committee and aided by the finest 
water engineers, to review present Missouri 
Basin plans, begin development of an ade- 
quate integrated plan, and make such in- 
terim reports to the Executive and Congress 
as will speed the start of essential work. 
This interim commission should be dissolved 
when an MVA is established. 

4. Authorize now a land, forest, and small 
watershed program which can go forward 
with extensive work ‘n areas of high erosion, 
high flood danger and in the watersheds of 
reservoirs subject to serious siltation. 

5. Create a national board of review to 
start work at once on the myriad and con- 
flicting plans of our many Government agen- 
cies affecting the watersheds of the Nation 
outside the Missouri Basin. 

The people of this Nation, and particularly 
the millions of farm people watching their 
resources washed away, are worn out with 
half way measures and inaction. 

They know that the United States Army 
Engineers and their associated contractors, 
power companies, railroads, State officials, 
and other vested interest groups are a tough 
lobby to fight. They are aware of General 
Pick’s repeated successful defiance of the 
Executive department, typified by his recent 
boast at Omaha at the Inland Governors’ 
Conference that the engineers answer to no 
one but Congress. And they were made fully 
aware by Wednesday's Pick meeting at Kan- 
sas City, and the Army engineers’ open or- 
ganization of a lobby association there, that 
the engineers do not intend to take the in- 
structions from Congress, but to give in- 
struction to Congress through their con- 
trolled pressure groups. 

Farmers are fully aware of all these things, 
but they insist that the situation demands 
an immediate all-out fight, and not a shrink- 
ing frcm responsibility on the excuse that 
the opposition is formidable. 

The flood tragedy in the Missouri Basin 
can b? repeated tomorrow almost anywhere 
in the United States. Action is needed right 
now to reorganize our watershed administra- 
tive agencies and start work on wise, com- 
prehensive and coordinated watershed de- 
velopment plans. 

We insist that responsible officials act, and 
act vigorously, without further delay. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTIS- 
ING—LETTER, RESOLUTION, AND 
PETITIONS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Iam 
in receipt of a letter from Mrs. Stell 
Tucker, secretary of the Burlington 
(Wash.) WCTU, transmitting a resolu- 
tion and a petition of the ministers and 
members of the First Baptist Church, 
and the Assembly of God Church, of 
Burlington, Wash., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter, 
resolution, and petitions be appropri- 
ately referred and printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
resolution, and petitions were referred 


ed 


See 
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to the Committee on Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
JULY 22, 1951. 
Senator Wargen G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Will you please present this peti- 
tion to Congress? We feel a deep concern 
over the findings of the Kefauver committee 
concerning the increase in criminal gangsters 
in our country. We realize that these gangs 
are promoted by gambling and liquor. How 
can we impress upon our children the harm 
of thése things when the Government is 
allowing the liquor traffic to teach children 
to drink by way of ads in magazines, bill- 
board, and television, and to. glorify 
crime? The beer ads and drinking scenes 
over television are making television sets 
worthless in the home. 

Please present a bill in Congress at once 
to prevent this harm. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) STELLA TUCKER, 
Secretary, Burlington WCTU. 





SUGGESTED RESOLUTION 


Whereas the American people have been 
shocked beyond words at the disclosures of 
crime and corruption in our Government and 
by the invasion of gangsters into our busi- 
ness life; and 

Whereas the disclosures of the Kefauver 
committee show a direct connection between 
the underworld and the liquor traffic; and 

Whereas this traffic is teaching our youth 
to aid in supporting and financing this struc- 
ture of crime through alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising forced on the public through maga- 
zines, newspapers, and especially over the 
air through radio and television: Be it 

Resolved, That we urge our Representatives 
in Congress to stop the spreading and in- 
crease of this evil by passing laws prohibit- 
ing the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
through interstate commerce and over the 
air. 

The enclosed signatures [not printed] 
were obtained from members of our congre- 
gation in Burlington. 

First Baptist CHUBCE, 
Rev. Cart ANGLE, 





PETITION OF First Baptist CHURCH, Rev. CARL 
ANGLE, PASTOR 
To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectfully petition 
you to protect us in our rights as parents 
and as purchasers by passing legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising over 
the radio and television and in our maga- 
zines and newspapers. Our television sets 
are being rendered worse than useless by 
alcoholic beverage advertising, and our chil- 





Department or agency 


1. Agencies exclusive of National Military Establishment 


2. National Military Establishment....... snnnansmteeinntsttinsi 


Within the National Military Establishment: 


Office of the Secretary of Defense. ................... 


Department of the Army_.._.. 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Navy 


LL — 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Table V shows personnel counted in tables 
I, II, I1I, and IV who are assigned to the 
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dren are being led to believe that alcohol is 
harmless and to glorify crime by means of 
such advertising. 
PETITION OF ASSEMBLY OF Gop CHURCH, REv. 
F. D. HoLrorD, Pastor 
To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We, the undersigned, respectively petition 
you to protect us in our rights as parents 
and as purchasers by passing legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising over 
the radio and television and in our maga- 
zines and newspapers. Our television sets 
are being rendered worse than useless by 
alcoholic beverage advertising, and our chil- 
dren are being led to believe that alcohol is 
harmless and to glorify crime by means of 
such advertising. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 1489. A bill to prevent the entry of 
certain mollusks into the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 628). 

By Mr. McFARLAND (for Mr. JoHNSON of 
Colorado), from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 436. A bill to provide for the separation 
of subsidy from air-mail pay, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
629). 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE PRINT EN- 
TITLED “THE NEED FOR INDUSTRIAL 
DISPERSAL” 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 173), 
submitted by Mr. O’Manoney on July 
11, 1951, reported it favorably without 
amendment, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the committee print en- 
titled “The Need for Industrial Dispersal,” 
prepared by the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, be printed as a Senate 
document. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 


CERTAIN HEARINGS OF FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE RELATING TO REVENUE 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 179), 
submitted by Mr. MILLrK1n on July 23, 
1951, reported it favorably without 
amendment, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as 
follows: 





Civilian personnel in executive branch | Payroll (in thousands 


$671 


Resolved, That 800 additional copies of 
part 1 and of each subsequent part of the 
hearings held before the Committee on Fi- 
mance on H. R. 4473 to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes, be printed for the 
use of said committee. 
PRINTING OF REPORT ON 

INSURANCE PLANS OF THE 

STATES 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 176), sub- 
mitted by Mr. LEHMAN on July 17, 1951, 
reported it favorably, with an amend- 
ment, and by unanimous consent. the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration was, in line 2, 
after the word “use” to strike out “five” 
and insert “three.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare be authorized to have 
printed for its use 3,000 copies of parts 2 
and 3 of Senate Report No. 359, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, a report on health insurance 
plans in the United States. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES — CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYMENT IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit an additional report on 
civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government for 
the month of June 1951, and in accord- 
ance with the practice of several years’ 
standing, I request that it be printed in 
the body of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, together with a statement by 
me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH, MaYy-JuNE 1951, AND Pay, AprIL— 
May 1951 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

According to monthly personnel reports 
for June 1951 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures: 


HEALTH 
UNITED 





bered— | bered— 





phils abenieedmianneinnn } $2,486,755 $2, 443, 106 
i et ee | ‘11, 251, 164 1, 235, 457 
ieitas dikadtinnehaddeddacenatnasd | 1, 235, 601 1, 207, 649 
Dah as hes haces bain dees 2,194 2,172 
521, 075 510, 268 

. 260, 736 249, 821 

sink clinten taisdetaiilddbdiiitnliaalimmlidaintnnts 451, 506 445, 388 


mutual defense assistance program by the 
State Department, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and by the component units 


| 
nerease (+ 
In June num-| In May num-| Increase 








my soe B A In May In April eas 
= ast was— was— ra ' 
- } 
$+42, 649 | $729, 984 | $676, 198 $53, TR 
+15, 697 fi 
+27, 952 22 
499 O57 Sag | +68 
+10, 807 142, 947 | 132, 605 +10,3 
+10, 915 73, 499 64, 346 +9, 153 
+6, 2s 146, 034 133, 375 +12, 65 





of the National Military Establishment, to- 
gether with their pay. 
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Taste I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during June 1951, and comparison with May 1951, and pay for May 1951, and comparison with April 1951 


9672 
















Department or agency 








Executive departments (except National Military Establishment): 
Agriculture 
Commerce ! ? 






Interior. . f 

Justice... 11, 065 133 eo 1,314 30, 576 
EE es nningiy 2, 470 276 7, 875 
Post Office... 129, 797 Br 553 1, 556 |... 500, 108 
8, 378 9, 282 904 28, 012 
Treasury 29, 715 30, 878 1, 163 91, 989 


Executive Office of the President: 










Wy IND SII 4 on cre cadibagtediniebnbuadimeebasabaadé 133 135 is dicpendamiainint 280 
Bureau of the Budget.._._....... 258 275 DE Ba keninavkiioeds 512 
Executive Mansion and Grounds... _........ 17 § 1 70 
National Security Council # 9 19 
Natienal Security Resources Board. 70 143 
EE EEE eee d ~ 32 40 
Commission on Renovation of the Executive Mansion................- 5 20 
Emergency agencies (1950-51): 
Defense Production Administration........................--.---.-.-- 155 182 405 
Defense Transport Administration............ ; 77 202 
Economie Stabilization Agency............... 2, 145 2, 950 7, 938 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 306 576 


Otlice of Defense Mobilization......_. 
President’s Commission on Internal Security and Individual Rights... 
President’s Materials Policy Commission....................-.-------- 
Subversive Activities Control Board..................--.----.s--s0eee-e 
Postwar agencies: 
SERED oles COGIIIIIOR. 5 on ccd cdictudtindinocccunsangeenesosshel 
Economic Cooperation Administration. ...... 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission........... 
Office of the Housing Expediter_._- ote 
Philippine Alien Property Administration ¢ 5. _- 
Philippine War Damage Commission..........-. 
We Oe CEE ROSIN 6 nncdllnicnnsncendndedcoscnevaniiaaghdalbbbnh 
Independent agencies: 
American Battle Monuments Commission.................-..-.....-.- 
Atomic Energy Commission. .............. ann 
Civil Aeronautics Board........... 
























Pay (in thousands of dollars) 


Personnel 





May Increase Decrease May Increase | Decrease 


































































Civil I ennicinniciitinatatcnenan sons otnhanae 
RETG-TURDOTE TURNER OF WWRIREREUON, cnc ccccccennssncneccsssccesesssens 
Federal Communications Commission...................-..------.---- 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpor ation asin th mapeiedinanena cutie duneaiieaideinabiaialal 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service............... peieeetll, i: cil. ¢ Laer he >. . eiocseieet att enn) |. en) ee 
PeGeres POW COM ccc ccctens oe cececuceesesccnccone selene 
OCS HOUUSEY GE ©. wcccasvccccncsatencnvuneecctccecoscesnssunee 
Paderal Tass COMRE.. co ccccccccccoceccouscesccesconvee meena 
CAeGRRl DASOUEEER VINER ones penusecncecesdqewsccccanences econver 
General Services Administration... eocgiaieataddseognbbes ened 
Government Printing Office. secasnceseucsion nctbn coddnceksonce 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Setiinattinipeccwestieneewtligichais 
ee atom tinannnbesiibnenlinaimis 
Interstate Commerce Commission. .................--.---.------.----- 
National (vere Committee for Acronauties...............--.-.----- 
Nationa! Capital Housing Authority-__-- - SS A: ee i of eee, NG Rf ee ee 9 
National Capital Park and Planning CIMINO... .ackicenabliencod x 10 i ietieatin 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Commission.................--.-... 194 217 ie ie aaa 
Nati nal Gallery Sr IEE sasck 05. Geactinitee hick oweanaeineinaiimeen aie 324 ee ae 7 
National Labor Relations Board.............----.-.-------------.----- 1, 453 
RD aa a eee eine 113 
Diationss DOE PORBRIIOR. ..cnncnnceecsnedcsenscccodpeateuimbeniee 46 
Aan me Canal Sibiccdatkdndetbbieecneesaumeatia 20, 414 
Railroad Retirement Board... ..-.-.---0----c---00-----cecccc-scceenene 2, 025 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation.................-.--..---s-cesees 2, 589 
Securities and Exchange Commission.......--.--.--------------------- 1, 053 
NPS Tarte Fine cw nctkinictbocktttcnctedeocccendiienimenetpenered 8, 401 
Smithsonian, Institution - - ncaa hrninnsebewnnniiyennemetmnetirn 610 
Soldiers’ Home iets cite embaidiememansideianeandeaadacd 735 
PO Cs, oct - cenddictnntsiscnegctccowcescepeibpbes 206 
Tee COMrt OE GO CE BNO cc cecwnccncccecsccsecescganees aie 125 
Tennesse Valley BGROGes « ccocccccccnnccccsncsecsestéssseetss iu 18, 183 1°, 930 Rela: 
Veteran Acie ccniecnabteteeseccen csctstthebbienwinn 184, 373 WIR UES Titécadecncke 1, 542 
Total, excluding Nationa] Military Establishment ................... 1, 251, 154 18, 584 2, 887 
Net increase, excluding Nationa] Military Establishment. 15,697 
National Military Establishment: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense’. .........cc ccc ccc cece cccccecccseccs 889 957 ODD cicsinsccecnitiatint $2,172 2, 194 Ol Deskcibianiiaens 
Department of the Anny: 
ee ee 121, 308 130, 692 SO, ee 461, 665 472, 146 Re a... 
Outside continental United States. .................-.......... wnatl il, 297 12, 255 | eee 48, 603 48, 92¢ IIE ac ciariaca esi 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States..............-- neon nnn e noe cee 58, 966 67, 357 221, 624 232, 396 10, 772 
Outside continental United States... 5, 380 6, 142 28, 197 28, 340 143 
Department of the Navy: 
ae ee ee ee ee ee 125, 149 136, 641 BRIO Bo dceceerine 411, 905 418, 376 ie 
Outside continental United States. .............--.--nccnccnccoceeceeee 8, 226 9, 393 Sf Ne 33, 483 CRD Nicinthviakicnen 263 
Total, Nationa] Military Establishment............................. 331, 215 363, 437 
Net increase, National Military Establishment. ..............-.-.00-|------------|ee---------- 





Grand total, including National Military Establishment 
Net increase, including National Military Establishment ............ 





46, 790 
53, ~~ otdeveieid — 









1 June figure includes 4,258 employees of National Production Authority, District 
of Columbia area only. May employment, 5,069. 


Note,.—National Production Authority now only reports employees in Washing- 
om, D. C., area. Field employees are reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
omestic Commerce. 


F pow figure is exclusive of 5,928 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration 
and their pay. 
* Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency. 


4 Deactivated June 29, 1951, by Executive Order 9818 and transferred to the Justice 
De artment. 
une figures preliminary. 
‘ Includes personnel and pay of Howard University and Columbia Institution for the 


leaf, 
T Includes 222 employees assigned to Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and 29 
=r wae to the North Atlantic T-eaty Organization. 
ev 
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TABLE II.—Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during June 1951, and comparison with 
May 1951 


Ye- 
Department or agency an 


Executive departments (except National Mil- 
itary Establishment): 
Agriculture.......... peitastivaetutnnionen . 82, 025 
Commerce ! 2 55, 433 55, 181 
Interior 3, ! 56, 264 
3 31, 260 
7, 721 


Treasury 
Executive Office of the President: 
White House Office 
Bureau of the Budget. ......... 
Executive Mansion and Grounds. 
National Security Council * 
National Security Resources Board... 
Council of Economic Advisers.._.- 
Commission on Renovation of the Execu- 
tive Mansion...........c.cccc-cnncesecese- 
Emergency agencies (1950-51): 
Defense Production Administration 
Defense Transport Administration. -. 
Eeonomic Stabilization Agency 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
Office of Defense Mobilization... ..-- 
President’s Commission on Internal Secu- 
rity and Individual Rights-.-.-- 9 
President’s Materials Policy Commission - - t 82 
Subversive Activities Control Board 26 
Postwar agencies: 
Displaced Persons Commission 129 
Economie C ooperation Administration ; 375 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission f 15 
Office of the Housing Expediter . -_-. 470 
Philippine Alien Property Administra- 
UN OF i accosen etiemeninesieetntiaitinins ‘ 3 
War Claims C ommission : 136 
Independent agencies: 
American Battle Monuments Commission i 17 
Atomic Energy Commission 5 723 
Civil Aeronautics Board 51: 524 
Civil Service Commission 2g 476 
Export-Import Bank of Washington ‘ 133 
Federal Communications Commission... 17! 181 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation .._.. , 031 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- ‘ 
i 368 
Federal Power Commis . 744 
Federal Security Agency *... , O55 35, 559 
Federal Trade Commission } 758 


1 June figure includes 4,258 employees of National Production Authority, District of 
Columbia area only. May employment 5,062. 


Note.—National Production Authority now only reports employees in Washing- 
ton, D. C., area. Field employees are now reported by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


National Military Establishment: 





Department or agency Ms June In- | De- 
: . crease crease 


| Independent agencies—Continued 
| General Accounting Office 


Goverume nt Printing Office. ai = 7, 
Housing and Home Finance Age ney se 3, 


Indian Claims Commission 
Interstate Commerce Commission ___-- 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics 
National Capital Housing Autho rity. 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission... _. 
National C apital Se squicentennial ‘Com- 
_mission 
324 

Nation: al Lé abor Relations Board. 44 
National Mediation Board 113 

" 46 
Panama Canal. 60S 
Railroad Retirement Board ween i ‘ , O25 
Reconstruction Finance Corpor ition. .-.. , Ot 
Securities and Exchange Commission. ‘ , 053 
Selective Service System , 161 
Smithsoni in Institution 601 
Soldiers’ Home 735 
Tarif? Commission. .__. 20 
Tax Court of the U nited States. ae 125 
Tennessee Valley Authority... a 18, 183 
Veterans’ Administration 182, 913 


18, 
IS], 37: 
Total, excluding National Military Es- | 

tablishment-___. 1, 174, 108 = 133 
Net increase, exeluding National Military 

Establishment 


Department of the Army . 146 | 10, 481 
Department of the Air Force ane 2» , 62 232, 306 | 10,772 
Department of the Navy 905 | 418,376) 6,471 


Office of the Secretary of Defense 2, 194 22 | 


Total, National Military Establishment__|1, 092, 366 |1, 125,112 | 27, 746 
Net increase, National Military Estab- 
lishment 


o> 


Grand total, including National Military | | | 
Establishment. .._. 2, 271, 474 | 2,313, 145 | 44,371 | 

Net increase, including National Milit: ary | 
Establishme ant 





* June figure is exclusive of 5,928 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 
3 Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency 
* Deactivated June 29, 1951, by Executive Order 9818 and transferred to the Justice 
Department. 
5 June figure preliminary. 
: —- personnel of Howard University and Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
Revised, 


TABLE III.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the erecutive agencies during June 1951, and comparison 
with May 1951 


In- De- 


ep: , agenc Msg 
Department or agency fay June exease | crease 


Executive departments (except National Mili- 
tary Establishment): 
Agriculture 
Commerce... 
Interior. .... 
Justice. ..... 


18, 654 
Treasury ‘ 3 770 
Emergency agencies (1950-51): 
lization Agency 26 147 
Postwar agencies: 
Displaced Persons Commission A 217 
Economic Cooperation Administration 4, 128 
Office of the Housing Expediter_. { 28 
Philippine Alien Property Adminis i ; 
War Claims Commission 
Independent agencies: 
American Battle Monuments Commission. 
anne Energy Commission 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Civil Service Commission 
Federal Communications Commission... 
Féderal Security Agency 
General Services Administration... 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 


1 Preliminary. 


" ) 
Department or agency ‘ June In De- 


Independent agencies—Continued 
National Labor Relations Board 
Panama Canal. —_ 
Reconstruction Finance C orpor: ition - 
Selective Service System.... 
Smithsonian Institution... 
Veterans’ Administration..........-------- 


Total, excluding National Military Es- | 
tablishment 6 61, 349 63, 121 2, 002 
Net increase, excluding National Military 
I  ccnndichatnsakonapaitinis tetiinethsmeiduaas pinkie: 


| National Military Establishment: 


Department of the Army-._. , 08 48, 929 
Department of the Air Force a és , 197 2s, 340 
Department of the Navy 33, 483 33, 220 
Total, National Military Establishment..| 110, 283 110, 489 
Net increase, National Military Estab- 
lishment 


Grand total, including National Military 

Establishment. ..........- Q 71, 632 73, 610 
Net increase, including National Milit: ary 

Establishment 
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Tarte IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by executive 
agencies during June 1951, and comparison with May 1951 
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Taste V.—Federal employees assigned to mutual defense assistance program 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR Byrp 


Agencies in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government wound up the fiscal year 
in June with 2,486,755 civilian employees 
on the payroll and with a civilian payroll 
running at an annual rate of approximately 
$8,500,000,000. 

During the month of June the increase 
totaled 43,649, of whom 27,952 were civilian 
employees added by the Military Establish- 
ment and 15,697 by civilian agencies. 

Among the civilian agencies principal in- 
creases were reported by the Department of 
Agriculture with 5,523, Interior Department 
with 3,260, Economic Stabilization Agency 
with 2,582, State Department with 1,374, 
Justice Department with 1,219, Tennessee 
Valley Authority with 747, General Services 
Administration with 678, and Federal Se- 
curity Agency with 517. Major decreases 
were reported by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion with 1,542 and the Treasury Depart- 
ment with 503. 


HALF-MILLION INCREASE IN FISCAL YEAR 


The increase during the year ending June 
80 totaled 517,815, of whom 482,452 civilian 
employees were added to the Military Estab- 
lishment and 35,363 by civilian agencies. 

These figures were revealed today in the 
monthly compilation of personnel reports 
certified by the 70 reporting agencies in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- ~ 
ment to the Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 


LETTER FROM MRS. ROSENBERG 


In connection with the increase in civilian 
employment by the Military Establishment, 
which during the year averaged more than 
1,300 a day, I am today in receipt of the 
following letter from Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and Personnel: 

Hon. Harry Fioop Byrrp, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Byrp: I am enclosing a copy 
of a Department of Defense directive which 
I know will be of interest to you. This di- 
rective is in line with our increased activities 


for more effective utilization of military and 
civilian personnel, and incorporates the fol- 
lowing major features: 

1. Establishes a ceiling for all military and 
civilian personnel in departmental activities 
in the Washington area at the strengths ac- 
tually on board on July 20, 1951. Included 
are the departmental activities of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force, as well as 
those in the various boards and activities 
supporting the Secretary of Defense. 

2. Within the next 90 days, each military 
department and the agencies of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense must achieve a 5- 
percent reduction in both military and 
civilian strengths within the departmental 
activties referred to above. These reductions 
will be accomplished through normal attri- 
tion or turnover, insofar as practicable, rath- 
er than through arbitrary reductions in force, 

3. Military personnel will not be used to 
replace civilian personnel, nor shall we per- 
mit the intent of this directive to be cir- 
cumvented by the use of temporary duty, 
detail of individuals from field activities 
(either within or outside of the Washington 
area), or by any similar actions. 

In order to insure that any civilian per- 
sonnel reductions be implemented in an hon- 
est and efficient manner, I should like to 
point out that the Secretaries of the military 
departments have been specifically charged 
with the responsibility of surveying their 
activities and effecting this reduction by 
selected activity, rather tham across the 
board, and in a manner calculated to cause 
the minimum interference with essential ac- 
tivities. I have personally discussed this as- 
pect with the Secretaries and Chiefs of Staff, 
and emphasized the necessity for making this 
cut in those activities where cuts would be 
least disruptive. 


I wish to point out that the above step is, 
in my Judgment, only the most recent evi- 
dence of the Department’s sincere desire 
and continuing efforts to effect economy in 
the use of personnel. The savings in our 


end fiscal year 1951 -civilian employment 
brought about by the establishment of man- 
power ceilings within the budgetary ceilings 
are an example of these efforts. 






Striking evidence is also available respect- 
ing economy in the use of military personnel, 
Through improved utilization, the Army ex- 
pects to obtain two or three more divisions 
then were originally planned without in- 
creasing its requested end fiscal year 1952 
strength of 1,552,000. 

I believe that these savings illustrate the 
Department's adherence to the prinicple that 
budgetary ceilings should not be thought of 
as floors, and that they should be treated as 
a limit, not a goal. 

We will continue to exert every effort to 
achieve maximum economy in the use of 
all Defense Department personnel and we will 
appreciate your continuing interest and co- 
operation toward that end. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 9, 1951, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bill and 
joint resolution: 

8. 1246. An act to amend certain laws re- 
lating to the submission of postmasters’ ac- 
counts under oath, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution to make the 
restrictions of the Federal Reserve Act on 
holding office in a member bank inapplicable 
to M. S. Szymczak when he ceases to be a 
member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. IVES: 

S.1962. A bill for the relief of Henryka 
Czlenowa; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 1963. A bill to provide for the national 
defense and for conservation and public de- 
velopment and beneficial public use of the 
undeveloped water power of Niagara Falls 
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and the Niagara River in the State of New 
York, in accordance with the provisions of 
the Niagara Redevelopment Treaty between 
the United States and Canada, ratified by 
the Senate of the United States on August 
9, 1950, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1964. A bill for the relief of Winifred 
Phillips Wootten; , 

8.1965. A bill for the relief of Salomia 
Fanea Mainescu; and 

S.1966. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Cosmo Zullo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 1967. A bill to amend or repeal certain 
laws relating to Government records, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON (for himself, 
Mr. SmitrH of New Jersey, Mr. Mar- 
TIN, and Mr. Durr): 

S. 1968. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact or agreement between 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of New Jersey concerning a bridge 
across the Delaware River to provide a con- 
nection between the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
system and the New Jersey Turnpike, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Henprickson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate hearing.) 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S.1969. A bill for the relief of Romildo 
Michele Vanin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

8.1970. A bill for the relief of Louis E, 

Gabel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

§.1971. A bill to establish a Commission 
on the Public Debt of the United States; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DirKsEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1972. A bill for the relief of Hakim Ud- 
din, Arfan Ali, also known as Ali Arfan, Ab- 
dul Barik, Bashier Uddin, and Moklish Miah 
or Moklimis Moklesima; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT (for himself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. CAIN, and Mr. NrIxon): 

8.1973. A bill to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended, with refer- 
ence to the building and construction in- 
dustry, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tarr when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1974. A bill for the relief of Walter Huva 
and his wife, Lea; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

8.1975. A bill to permit the discharge by 
employers of persons who are members of 
organizations designated as subversive by 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
and to decertify labor organizations repre- 
sented by or having officers who are members 
of such organizations; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE (for himself, Mr. Kerav- 
ver, Mr. Neety, Mr. Tart, Mr. Pas- 
TORE, Mr. Butter of Maryland, Mr, 
HENDRICKSON, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Nrxon, Mr. LeEHMan, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. O'Conor, Mr. Durr, Mrs. SMITH 
of Maine, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Ben- 
TON, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moopy, Mr. K1L- 
Gore, Mr. Ives, Mr. DouGtas, and Mr. 
Smit of New Jersey): 

8.1976. A bill to provide home rule in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. HOLLAND (for Mr. SMaTHERS) : 
S.1977. A bill to amend the penalty pro- 
visions applicable to persons convicted of 
violating certain narcotic laws, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRD: 

8.1978. A bill to prohibit members and 
employees of any national political commit- 
tee from practicing before or attempting to 
influence the decision of any department 
or agency of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHERRY: 

S. 1979. A bill for the relief of Helen Stem- 

bera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1980. A bill for the relief of Adelheid 
Wichman (now Adelheid Waitschies); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.1981. A bt‘il authorizing investigation, 
research, and development work by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the construction 
and operation of facilities, including not 
more than one demonstration plant, to de- 
termine and demonstrate the economic 
feasibility of producing electric power and 
energy by means of a wind-driven generator 
operated in conjunction with an electric 
power systein, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Murray when 
he introduced the last above-named bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL (for Mr. MARTIN): 

S. 1982. A bill for the relief of Marietoula 
A. (Anthony) Georgas, A-6884470; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. Kerr, Mr. Murray, and 
Mr. LANGER): 

S. 1983. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KNow.anp (for himself and 
Mr. Cain): 

S. 1984. A bill .o amend the act entitled 
“An act to expedite the provision of hous- 
irg in connection with national defense, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 14, 
1940, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1985. A bill to provide for the educa- 
tion of the dependent minor children of 
the military and civilian personnel of the 
Federal Government stationed overseas; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. WHERRY (for Mr. Dirksen): 

S. 1986. A bill to provide for extension of 
terms of patents where the use, exploita- 
tion, or promotion thereof was prevented, 
impaired, or delayed by causes due to war, 
national emergency, or other causes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEM (for himself, Mr. WHERRY, 

Mr. Byrp, and Mr. MALONeE): 
SS. 1987. A bill providing for the termina- 
tion of assistance to foreign countries ex- 
porting war materials to Russia or her satel- 


lites; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. , 


(See the remarks of Mr. Kem when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE—PENNSYL- 
VANIA-NEW JERSEY COMPACT 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
Senate for 142 minutes as a preliminary 
to the introduction of a bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? The Chair hears 
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none, and the Senator from New Jersey 
may proceed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the States of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania have entered into a compact au- 
thorizing the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
Commission ana the New Jersey Turn- 
pike Authority, acting alone or in con- 
junction with each other, to construct, 
finance, operate, and maintain a bridge 
across the Delaware River. 

Under the Constitution—article I, 
section 10—the consent of Congress must 
be given to any compact entered into by 
tvo or more States. Accordingly to- 
gether with my distinguished colleague, 
the senicr Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmItH], and the Senators from 
Pennsylvania [{Mr. MarTIn and Mr. 
Dorr!, I introduce a bill which will grant 
the consent of Congress to the compact 
entered into between the States of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. If approved, 
this bill will make possible a connection 
between the New Jersey Turnpike and 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike systems. 

The bill contains reasonable safe- 
guards necessary to protect the vital in- 
terests of the United States in the sub- 
ject matter of this compact. 

The advantages which will eventually 
flow from the early enactment of this 
proposed legislation, not only to the 
States involved but as well to the people 
of the entire Nation, are too numerous to 
mention at this time, so I will not labor 
the question today. I shall, however, 
have more to say on the subject before 
the committee to which the bill is re- 
ferred and before the entire body when 
the bill has reached the floor of the 
Senate. 

The bill ‘S. 1968) granting the consent 
of Congress to a compact or agreement 
between the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and the State of New Jersey con- 
cerning a bridge across the Delaware 
River to provide a connection between 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike system and 
the New Jersey Turnpike, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. HENDRICK- 
son (for himself, Mr. SmitH of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Durr), was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR RE- 
LATIONS ACT RELATING TO BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Humpurey], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn], and the Senator 
from California (Mr. Nixon], I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, with reference to the 
building and construction industry. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may make 
a brief statement with reference to the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the Senator from 
Ohio may proceed. 

The bill (S. 1973) to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed, with reference to the building and 
construction industry, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Tart (for 
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himself, Mr. HumpHrey, Mr. Catn, and 
Mr. NIxon) was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the bill has 
been worked out by us with the building 
trades representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor. It deals partic- 
ularly with the problem of elections 
in the building trades, which have been, 
for all practical purposes, impracticable 
under the terms of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

The bill, however, does something 
more. It is the result really of a request 
on the part of the building trades for 
a modification of the Wagner Act, be- 
cause what they have desired, and what 
the bill provides, is that an agreement 
may be made by contractors with a 
building trade before the initiation of 
a job, and before, therefore, there are 
any employees who can vote to make 
any particular union a representative 
of those employees. The bill does not, 
however, provide for a closed shop. It 
provides for the same union shop which 
is provided for in the various terms of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in 
the Recorp a letter from Mr. William 
Green, president, American Federation 
of Labor, to Mr. Richard J. Gray, presi- 
dent, building and construction trades 
department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, endorsing the bill. I1 
think it is significant, because many of 
the unions, and, up to this time, the 
Secretary of Labor himself, have taken 
the position that they would not back 
any amendment to the Taft-Hartley 
law because they would consider nothing 
but repeal. I think this represents a 
change in the general attitude, and I 
certainly welcome the position repre- 
sented here in a desire to work out 
amendments and improvements in the 
law, in which certainly the building 
trades and other labor unions will re- 
ceive my hearty cooperation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1951. 
Mr. RicHarp J. Gray, 

President, Building and Construction 
Trades Department, American Feder- 
ation of Labor, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir anD BROTHER: You will recall that 
you and your associates representing the 
building and construction trades department 
met with the executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at the meeting held 
in Chicago, during the week of May 14, and 
requested the executive council to assist 
you and your associates to bring about an 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley law in order 
that the building and construction trades 
organizations might secure the same relief 
the railroad organizations are granted un- 
der the Railway Labor Act. 

The executive vouncil decided, after giving 
consideration to the information you sub- 
mitted to the council and the report you 
made, to extend to the building and con- 
struction trades department whatever assist- 
ance it may find possible to give. 

This is the official action of the executive 
council in response to the request for the 
extension of help and assistance to the build- 





ing and construction trades department, as 
herein set forth. 
Paternally yours, 
Wan. Green, 
President, American .Federation of 
Labor, 


PROPOSED PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC 


POWER AND ENERGY BY WIND-DRIVEN 
GENERATOR 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr, President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
authorizing investigation, research, and 
development work by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the construction and 
operation of facilities, including not 
more than one demonstration plant, to 
determine and demonstrate the eco- 
nomic feasibility of producing electric 
power and energy by means of a wind- 
driven generator operated in conjunc- 
tion with an electric power system, and 
for other purposes. An identical bill, 
H. R. 4286, was introduced in the House 
of Representatives on May 28, 1951, by 
the Honorable Joun R. Murpock, of Ari- 
zona. 

I have prepared a brief statement con- 
cerning the proposed legislation, and ask 
that it be printed at this point in the 
REeEcorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1981) authorizing investi- 
gation, research, and development work 
by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
construction and operation of facili- 
ties, including not more than one dem- 
onstration plant, to determine and dem- 
onstrate the economic feasibility of pro- 
ducing electric power and energy by 
means of a wind-driven generator oper- 
ated in conjunction with an electric 
power system, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Murray, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

The statement by Mr. Murray is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY 

There is an immediate need for additional 
energy, such as wind energy, for power pur- 
poses at various points in the country, rather 
urgent in some dry areas, where water is 
short in hydroelectric systems. It is highly 
important to note that, under many condi- 
tions, wind energy can be substituted for 
water energy. Fortunately the progress made 
with aerogenerators for producing electric 
power from the wind has reached such 4 
stage that full-sized units may be built for 
permanent installations, subject only to a 
certain amount of preliminary design re- 
search in connection with the first unit. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is greatly in- 
terested in the utilization of wind power as 
a supplementary source of electric energy. 
In an official publication issued last April 
after careful study of the question, the Bu- 
reau has stated: 

“The Bureau of Reclamation's power sys- 
tems located in the West are completely 
hydroelectric at the present time and in the 
near future will probably remain so, with the 
exception of additions of necessary supple- 
mental power for firming purposes. Such 
supplemental energy is now supplied from 
non-Bureau fuel-electric plants. Develop- 
ment of financially and technically feasible 
aerogenerators for use in such systems is 
practicable and quite desirable because there 
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is no fuel cost involved in its operation. It 
now appears entirely reasonable, once spe- 
cific designs are proved, for substantial quan- 
tities of electric energy to be generated by 
such generators properly located and ab- 
sorbed into a power system so as to utilize to 
the best advantage the energy of the wind. 
These wind power plants would be used to 
furnish supplemental energy only as required 
by the Bureau’ power systems, thereby greatly 
augmenting the firm energy available from 
hydro power plants only. Such supplemen- 
tal source of energy, even though noncontin- 
uous, is economically desirable because wind 
power is not a limited energy source and the 
cost of operation does not include fuel costs. 
The problem in almost all parts of the West 
is that there is an inadequate supply of water 
to meet the needs of the people. Therefore 
supplemental supply of energy is a necessity 
and the most economical means of providing 
such supplemental energy to that produced 
by hydro plants should be adopted.” 

Because of the regulation of their rates by 
the Federal Power Commission, the private 
utilities are practically inhibited from taking 
up the installation of aerogenerators at this 
time, as all savings would lead only to equiv- 
alent reductions of rates, with all risk at the 
cost of the utilities. It seems that, with the 
object of adding a new and very low-cost 
source of electric energy, the greatly in- 
creased expense of the designing and the ex- 
tensive testing of the first unit should be 
borne by some agency of the Government. 

Some considerable development work on 
utilizing wind energy has been done in 
Europe, but they seem to be well behind the 
work done here. 

After many years and a number of futile 
attempts with large-capacity wind turbines, 
&@ 1,000-kilowatt unit, designed along gen- 
erally sound lines, was installed in the sys- 
tem of the Central Vermont Public Service 
Corp. on a small Vermont mountain named 
Grandpa's Knob, known as the Smith-Put- 
nam wind turbine. This was a definite oper- 
ational success, meeting the expected out- 
put, but, unfortunately, after being in serv- 
ice a few weeks an accident disabled a blade. 
As the design data sought by the engineer- 
ing construction company which had put up 
the funds had already been obtained, the 
high cost of redesign of the blade was not 
warranted and the turbine was dismantled. 

However, the successful operation of the 
Grandpa's Knob turbine was effective notice 
to the Federal Power Commission that aero- 
generators were in the making; and a project 
‘was set up, under the Chief Engineer, to 
thoroughly investigate the potentialities of 
wind power as a source of utility energy 
and to make a study of the most feasible 
manner of weaving wind energy, with its 
peculiar lack of continuity, into our exist- 
ing utility systems. From this study it 
appears that wind power, harnessed under 
suitable conditions, will conserve scarce 
water for the production of hydroelectric 
power and, at the same time, release for 
other essential uses much of the oll and 
coal now consumed by electric utility 
systems. 

After some 8 years of research under the 
direction of Mr. Percy H. Thomas in the 
Office of the Chief Engineer, the Federal 
Power Commission issued three exhaustive 
monographs covering all phases of the 
project to utilize wind power for electric 
utility service. These, including a com- 
plete study design with all details of a 7,500- 
kilowatt aerogenerator, were offered to the 
public for the guidance of any who might 
desire to make use of wind power. This re- 
search resulted in two United States patents 
being obtained and assigned to the Federal 
Power Commission—one electrical and one 
mechanical—covering important features of 
its aerogenerator. 

Mr. Thomas is a graduate in electrical 
engineering at Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology. He has had some 58 years of 
experience since graduation in various 
phases of electric power work—manufac- 
turing, operational, and design, together 
with many years of laboratory research—in 
both the United States and other countries. 
These include 10 years of engineering and 
research with the Westinghouse Electric Co, 
and 8 years as consulting electrical engineer 
for the firm of Guggenheim Bros., in charge 
of power for their Chilean and Bolivian min- 
ing enterprises. He is a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, a full 
member of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, has written many tech- 
nical papers, and has held chairmanships 
of many of the technical and other com- 
mittees of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and other technical socie- 
ties. He is the patentee of between 60 and 
80 United States patents on varied subjects, 

This proposal for developing supplemen- 
tary electric energy from wind power holds 
great promise. Compared with the tremen- 
dous expenditures we are now making for 
defense, its cost would be infinitesimal. I 
hope that the Congress will proceed with- 
out unnecessary delay to authorize this 
project. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN OLD-AGE 
INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Leuman], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MurrAy], and the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota (Mr. Lancer], I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend the Social Security Act, 
and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
statement by me pertaining to the bill, 
which is a matter of increasing the old- 
age insurance benefits by $5 a month, 
along with the tables which explain the 
formula and the changes as recom- 
mended in the bill, be printed in the 
body of the REecorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
and tables will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1983) to amend the Social 
Security Act, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The statement and tables presented 
by Mr. Humpnrey are as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY ON His 

PROPOSAL TO INCREASE OLD-AGE INSURANCE 

BENEFITs BY $5 PER MONTH 

The bill which I have introduced with 
Senator LEHMAN, Senator Kerr, and Senator 
LANGER provides for increasing Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance payments in a 
manner comparable to the increases to be 
made in the public assistance payments. In 
brief, the bill increases the insurance pay- 
ments to retired workers now on the benefit 
rolls by $5 per month, with corresponding 
increases for their eligible dependents. The 
bill also provides for increased payments to 
those who retire in the future and to the 
families of insured workers who die. 

As you know, the Congress spent consid- 
erable time on our social-security programs 
last year. In its report on the Social Security 
Act amendments of 1950, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance stated: 

“Your committee’s impelling concern in 
recommending passage of H. R. 6000, as re- 
vised, has been to take immediate, effective 
steps to cut down the need for further ex- 
pansion of public assistance, particularly 
old-age assistance. Unless the insurance 
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system is expanded and improved so that it 
in fact offers a basic security to retired 
persons and to survivors, there will be con- 
tinual and nearly irresistible pressure for 
putting raore and more Federal funds into 
the less-constructive assistance programs. 
We consider the assistance method to have 
serious disadvantage as a long-run approach 
to the Nation's social-security problem. We 
believe that improvement of the American 
social-security system should be in the di- 
rection of preventing dependency before it 
occurs, and of providing more effective in- 
come protection, free from the humiliation 
of a test of need. Accordingly your commit- 
tee recommends act'on designed to imme- 
diately bolster and extend the system of old- 
age and survivors insurance by extension of 
coverage, increasing benefit amounts, lib- 
eralizing eligibility requirements, and other- 
wise improving this basic system for dealing 
with income losses.” 

It seems abundantly clear to me that if 
the substitution of old-age and survivors in- 
surance payments for public-assistance pay- 
ments is to be carried forward in accordance 
with the intent of the 1950 amendments, as 
expressed in the foregoing quotation, the 
level of insurance payments must be in- 
creased to prevent their lag behind the cash 
grants available under the public-assistance 
programs. Since higher assistance grants 
are contemplated, an increase in old-age and 
survivors insurance payments is needed. At 
the present time, payments under the two 
programs are approximately equal. The 
gains thus far accomplished in establishing 
the insurance program as the basis of our 
social-security system must not be lost. 
The gains should not only be maintained but 
should be increased. 

The bill embodies a very simple method of 
increasing the insurance payments now being 
made. It merely provides that current 
monthly payments to retired workers would 
be increased by $5 so that the minimum is 
raised to $25 a month. It also provides a 
simple method of increasing benefits payable 
to future beneficiaries by making a change 
in the method for computing benefits. The 
benefit formula is changed from 50 percent 
of the first $100 of average monthly wage to 
50 percent of the first $115 of average 
monthly wage. The maximum family bene- 
fit is raised from $150 per month to $160, 
and the amount below which the total 
monthly family benefit would not be re- 
duced by the maximum provisions is in- 
creased from $40 to $50. 

The bill does not increase the monthly 
benefit payments for individuals who retire 
in the future with average monthly wages 
below $100 if their benefits are computed 
under the new formula in the bill. There 
are several reasons for this. First, the man 
with average wages of $100 received a 
monthly payment of $25 under the previous 
law. Under the 1950 amendments his bene- 
fit was increased to $50—an increase of 100 
percent. The individual with average wages 
of say $200 who was receiving a benefit of 
$35 under the previous law had his benefit 
raised to $65—an increase less than the pro- 
portionate increase for the man with average 
wages under $100. Second, wages have in- 
creased in recent years so that very few per- 
sons working entirely in covered employ- 
ment will have average wages below $100. 
Third, by increasing the coverage under the 
1950 amendments, the average monthly wage 
of many persons was increased. Fourth, 
most persons with average monthly wages 
of under $100 are persons who are in the 
insurance system only part of the time and 
their benefits should be raised by making 
coverage universal and by changing the 
method for computing the average wage. 

Under the bill beneficiaries would receive 
their increased benefits promptly. Moreover, 
the increased insurance payments could be 
made immediately without changing the 
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contributions or the actuarial status of the 
system as calculated when the 1950 amend- 
ments were enacted. This is due to the fact 
that increased wages have resulted in an in- 
crease in the income to the trust fund that 
will be more than adequate in the long run 
to pay the increased benefits. 

It was very gratifving to me to have reaf- 
firmed last year through the hearings on 
social security that our great labor organ- 
izations, both the AFL and CIO, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and our other 
great business organizations, State and Fed. 
eral administrators, and other representa- 
tives of the public all joined together to 
favor the method of earned security, the 
method of contributory social insurance, as 
the way for us to prevent dependency and 
poverty in this country. The great mass of 
people of this country have indicated that 
they want the right to earn their security, 
to pay their own way, and to have the dig- 
nity and independence in old age which goes 
with an earned right. It is heartening in- 
deed at this time of our struggle with totali- 
tarian philosophies to find Americans united 
in their determination to end poverty at 
home—to end it in the American Way by 
giving each man the opportunity, through 
our Federal insurance program, to earn his 
own security. 

Through social insurance the prevention 
of insecurity is made an integral part of our 
whole wage system. As a man works he 
earns not wages alone but also the right to 
security through social insurance. The 
more a man works and the better he works 
the more he earns and the higher is his 
social-insurance benefit. This is the way 
the American people want it, and this is the 
answer to communistic charges that the 
democracies cannot protect their people 
against want. 

I do not mean to imply that there is no 
need for improvement in our assistance pro- 
gram. I strongly support the proposal 
adopted by the Senate for increases in pub- 
lic assistance payments. I recognize fully 
that even the improved assistance and in- 
surance programs cannot do the whole job. 
Our insurance program must be broadened 
and liberalized. Assistance payments will 
still be necessary for those who have un- 
usual needs, for those who are in need for 
reasons not covered by the insurance pro- 
gram, and for those few who for one reason 
or another are not able to earn insurance 
protection through work. Assistance pay- 
ments will continue to be necessary for 
children in need because of desertion by 
their father and for persons who are disabled. 

Many of our workers today have been 
granted cost-of-living increases in wages. 
Yet our old people living on assistance pay- 
ments and on insurance payments are re- 
quired to meet the same costs of high living 
without increases in benefits. Surveys made 
by the Social Security Administration show 
that benefits provide most of the retirement 
income of old-age insurance beneiiciaries. 
In other words, the great majority of the 
insurance beneficiaries had practically no 
cash income other than their insurance ben- 
efits, and despite the recent increases these 
benefits average only about $43 a month. 

Moreover, some of the beneficiaries are 
getting only $20 or $25 a month. Can any- 
one here say this is enough to live on today? 
Some of the bene‘iciaries owned their homes, 
but about half of the homes were mort- 
gaged. Some beneficiaries were getting by 
because they also received benefits from 
public assistance. Many were partially de- 
pendent on their adult children and other 
relatives. A large number, however, just 
pulled in their belts and limited their meals 
to two a day. 

Since benefits provide the chief source of 
retirement income for such a large propor- 
tion of beneficiaries, and since most of thein 
have inadequate assets, an increase in benefit 
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income—both for recipients under the as- 
sistance program and the beneficiaries un- 
der the insurance program—is essential. 

The logic of this position has already been 
pointed out by my distinguished colleague 
from Ohio, Senator Tart, when he said here 
on the floor on June 26; 

“If we are to increase the noncontributory 
payments, we ought to also increase the 
insurance payments. * * * I think that 
if one is to be increased, there ought to be 
a relative position between them, because 
obviously the contributory pension ought to 
be larger than the noncontributory pension.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 7104.) 

As the Senator pointed out, “the fund has 
brought in so much more money, under the 
increased tax and the very largely inflated 
payroll since Korea, that it is quite possible 
to make a larger payment on insurance, also, 
without increasing the tax.” 

I agree with the Senator, and I know he 
will give full support to this bill in the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Under the bill we have proposed, nearly 
4,000,000 insurance  beneficiaries—about 
2,500,000 old people, about 500,000 widows, 
and over 700,000 children—would have their 
insurance benefits increased. In my own 
State of Minnesota, for instance, over 60,000 
beneficiaries would receive an additional 
$4,000,000 in 1952. In New York State, about 
450.000 old people, widows, and orphans 
would receive in the calendar year 1952 al- 
most $35,000,000 additional. In Oklahoma 
about 40,000 old people, widows, and orphans 
would receive in the calendar year 1952 al- 
most $2,500,000 additional. In Ohio about 
250,000 old people, widows, and orphans 
would receive in the calendar year 1952 al- 
most $17,000,000 additional. In North Da- 
kota about 5,000 old people, widows, and or- 
phans would receive in the calendar year 
1952 almost $350,000 additional. Thus our 
amendment would be a step in the direction 
of permitting our old people to live a life 
of dignity and of maintaining the insurance 
program in its rightful place as our chief 
bulwark against insecurity. 


A PropoSaL To INCREASE OLD-AGE AND SurR- 
vivors INSURANCE BENEFITS 


BENEFIT FORMULA CHANGE 


Change 50 percent of first $100 of average 
monthly wage to 50 percent of first $115 of 
average monthly wage. Raise from $40 to 
$50 the amount below which the total 
monthly family benefit will not be reduced 
by the maximum provisions; raise the maxi- 
mum dollar amount payable on one wage 
record from $150 to $160. 


INCREASE IN BENEFIT AMOUNT FOR THOSE WHOSE 
BENEFITS ARE BASED ON THE CONVERSION TABLE 


Increase the primary insurance amount $5 
with comparable increases in the other bene- 
fit amounts—$2.50 in wife’s benefit, $3.75 in 
widow's benefit, etc. 


INCREASE IN DOLLAR EXPENDITURES IN CALENDAR 
YEAR 1952 AS A RESULT OF PROPOSED CHANGES 


Under the present law the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system will pay out $2,200,- 
000,000 in benefits during 1952. The pro- 
posed changes would result in paying out an 
additional $265,000,000, $250,000,000 attribut- 
able to changes in the converson table and 
$15,000,000 attributable to changes in the 
benefit formula. 


LEVEL-PREMIUM COST OF PROPOSED CHANGES 
The proposed changes would have a level- 


premium cost of 0.5 percent of payrolls. 
Practically all of this increase is attributable 


* Based on table 9 in S. Doc. 44, 82d Cong., 
ist sess., “Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Board of Trustees of the Federal Old-age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Func.” 
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to the changes in the benefit formula. The 
increase in the level-premium cost as a result 
of the proposed increase to persons whose 
benefits are based on the conversion table 
would be about 0.03 percent of payrolls. 

In summary, the immediate increase in 
doliar expenditures is largely the result of 
increasing benefits for those now on the 
rolls; the increase in the level-premium cost, 
on the other hand, is almost entirely the 
result of the proposed changes in the benefit 
formula. 


EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED CHANGES ON THE 
ABILITY OF THE SYSTEM TO MEET COSTS UNDER 
THE PRESENT TAX SCHEDULE 


At the time the 1950 amendments were 
being considered by Congress, the actuary 
to the committees estimated the level-pre- 
mium cost of the present system to be 6.05 
percent. The law provides a contribution 
schedule based on this estimate. 

Because of the weighting in the benefit 
formula, the cost of the system measured as 
a percent of payrolls drops as wages rise. 
In arriving at the 6.05 percent figure, 1947 
wage levels were used. The Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance estimates (at- 
tachment A) that average wages increased 
15 percent from 1947 to 1950, and by 27 per- 
cent from 1947 to 1951. 

Using 1950 wage levels instead of 1947 
levels, but keeping all other actuarial as- 
sumptions the same, the level-premium cost 
of the present system would be 5.5 percent of 
payrolls. Using 1951 wage levels, the level- 
premium cost under the same assumptions 
would be about 5.3 percent. 

The level-premium cost figures of 5.5 per- 
cent based on 1950 wage levels allows room 
for the proposed changes, costing 0.5 percent 
of payrolls, without any increase in the long- 
range cost over that contemplated in the 
1950 amendments. Consequently, no change 
in the tax schedule is called for by these 
proposals. 

Both the Senate Finance Committee and 
the House Ways and Means Committee have 
recognized that the tax schedule in the act 
allows for increases in benefit amounts to 
keep up with increasing wages and that un- 
less such increases are made, the rates in the 
statutory tax schedule will be too high. 

The Senate Finance Committee stated: 

“The estimates are based on level-wage 
assumptions (somewhat below the present 
level). If, in the future, the wage level 
should be considerably above that which 
now prevails, and if the benefits for those on 
the roll are at some time adjusted upward 
on this account, the increased outgo result- 
ing will, in the same fashion, be offset. The 
cost estimates, however, have not taken into 
account the possibility of a rise in wage 
levels, as has consistently occurred over the 
past history of this country. If such an 
assumption were used in the cost estimates, 
along with the assumption that the benefits 
nevertheless would not be changed, the cost 
relative to payroll would naturally be lower.” 
(S. Rept. 1669, 81st Cong., 2d sess., Social 
Security Act amendments of 1950, p. 34.) 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
stated: 

“If, in the future, the wage level should be 
considerably above that which now prevails, 
and if the benefits for those on the roll 
were at some time adjusted upward on this 
account, the increased outgo resulting will, 
in the same fashion, be far more than off- 
set. The cost estimates, however, have not 
taken into account the possibility of a rise 
in wage levels, as has consistently occurred 
over the past history of this country. If 
such an assumption were used in the cost 
estimates, the cost relative to payroll would 
naturally be lower.” (H. Rept. 1300, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess., Social Security Act amend- 
ments of 1949, p. 33.) 
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ATTACHMENT A 
Estimated average annual wage credits on 
$3,600 wage base—pre-1951 coverage under 
OASI?* 


Index 
(1947 = 100) 


All workers 
during year 


100 
108 
109 
115 
127 


1 All estimates through 1950 are based on tabulations 
of OASI data; estimate for 1951 is based on a correlation 
between OASI average quarterly and annual earnings 
data and Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates of average 
weekly earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing industries which are approximately equivalent to 
OASI coverage in 1950 or earlier. BLS average weekly 
earnings in covered industries have risen 12.1 percent 
from the first quarter 1950 to the first quarter 1951, 
regardiess of the wage base. Adjustment to a $3,600 
wage base on the basis of past experience resulted in a 
10.0 percent increase from 1950 to 1951 in estimated 
average annual creditable wages. 

? Preliminary. 

Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
July 9, 1951. 


INCREASE IN BENEFIT AMOUNTS FOR BENE- 
FICIARIES ON THE ROLLS 


For present beneficiaries, the old-age in- 
surance benefit will be increased $5, with 
comparable increases in other benefit 
amounts—$2.50 in wife’s benefit,. $3.75 in 
widow's benefit, and so forth. These in- 
creases would likewise apply to persons, com- 
ing on the beneficiary rolls in the future, 
whose benefits will also be based on the con- 
version table. 


Old-age and survivors insurance—Effect of 
proposed changes on benefit payments,* 
calendar years 1952-55 and 1960 


[In millions} 


Increase resulting from proposals 


Calendar | Present 


year law Benefit 


Conversion 
Total formula 


table 


—_—_—_—__—— 


-ceanwee 
ee 
Pee ececqcces 


WB icadceca 


$2, 200 $250 
2, 450 f 240 
2, 650 é 230 
2, 850 220 
3, 800 36 150 


1(a) For persons whose benefits are based on the 
benefit formula, change 50 percent of first $100 of average 
monthly wage to 50 percent of first $115 of average 
monthly wage; (6) for persons whose benefits are based 
on the conversion table, the primary insurance amount 
will be increased by $5, and comparable increase in other 
benefit amounts—$2.50 in wife’s benefit, $3.75 in widow’s 
benefit, ete.; (c) the 80 percent of average monthly wage 
family maximum provision will not operate to reduce 
total monthly family benefits payable on one wage record 
below $50 ($40 under present law); the maximum amount 
of family benefits payable on one wage record is increased 
from $150 to $160, 


Illustrative OASI benefits under 2 formulas 
TABLE 1.—RETIRED WORKER 


Proposed for- 
mula, 50 per- 
cent of $115; 
15 percent 
of $185 


Present for- 
mula, 50 per- 
cent of $100; 
15 percent 
of $200 


Average monthly wage 


$25, 00 
50, 00 
57. 50 
65.00 
72, 50 
80, 00 


$25, 00 
50, 00 


TABLE 2.—RETIRED WORKER AND WIFE 


$37. 50 


r 


$37, 50 
7 
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Illustrative OASI benefits under 2 
formulas—Continued 


TABLE 3.—WIDOW AND 2 CHILDREN 


a eee 
Present for- | Proposed for- 
mula, 50 per- | mula, 50 per- 
Average monthly wage | cent of $100; | cent of $115; 
15 percent 15 percent 
of $200 of $185 
1 $4". 00 2 $50. 00 
1 80, 00 1 80, 00 
1120.00 


115, 00 
130. 00 | 140. 80 
155.70 


145, 00 
* 150, 00 4 160, 00 


TABLE 4.—WIDOW AND 3 CHILDREN 


1 $40. 00 

1 80.00 
1120. 00 
3150. 00 
3 150. 00 
5 150. 00 


2 $50. 00 

1 80, 00 
1120.00 
4160.00 
* 160,00 
4 160. 00 


» } Reduced to 80 percent of average monthly wage. 

? Proposed irreducible family benefit is $50. 
3 Reduced to present $150 maximum. 
4 Reduced to proposed $160 maximum. 

Old-age and survivors insurance, estimates 
of benefit payments under present law and 
increase in benefit payments under pro- 
posed revisions, by State, calendar year 
1952 


{In millions] 


Benefit 
payinents 


Additional 
payments 
under resulting 
present from 

law proposals 

2 $265.0 

a1 

1.0 

1.6 

2.0 

2.0 


. 


an 


oo 


BUNS RBAWSWNAANOaosn, 


2 
45.9 
24.7 

5.8 


re) 
_ 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine .... 
Maryland... . 


oe 
Ppt wm PSR copopocepo gona as, 


Mississipp 
Missouri _. 


PreEeiestHe 


DH WOSWWUISI SHON SONNBMBSOWT*IHH 


— 
ere 


> 
m 


t 


eB 


RBREpe 


nr 


no 


pps 
. ee, ppPepn, ’ 
DPONWNON DORK SANWBWENDAWACUDHWWKDwWH 


ER 


rPn 


Washington.... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin... ... 
Wyoming 
Alaska, ete. 


nee 


PPrES, 


. 


i {e) For persons whose benefits are based on the bene- 
fit formula, change 50 percent of first $100 of average 
monthly wage to 50 percent of first $115 of average 
monthly wage; (>) for persons whose benefits are based 
on the conversion table, the primary insurance amount 
will be inereased by $5, and comparable increases in 
other benefit amounts—$2.50 in wile’s benefit, $3.75 in 
widow’s benefit, ete.; (c) the 80 percent of average 
monthly wage family maximum provision will not 
operate to reduce total monthly benefits payable on 1 
wage record below $50 ($40 under present law); the 
maximum dollar amount of ae benefits payable on 
one wage record is increased from $150 to $160. 

’ ts $250,000,000 attributable te changes in 
conversion table, and $15,000,000 to the change in the 
benefit formula, 
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Selected comparative data for old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits and old-age 
assistance 


Number of persons 
age 65 and over 
receiving— 

End of— - 


Old-age 
assist- 
ance 


Average 
monthly 
amount paid 


OASI |Old-age 
retired | assist- 
worker | ance 


OASI! 


190—-August 
(old law). 
September._| 
December. 
1951—April. ..... 
PP iccains 


2, 143, 000) 2, 805, a $26. “ $43.74 
2, 198, 000| 2,810,000) 46.62) 43.79 
2, 604, 000) 2, 760, wuo} 43. 86 43. 31 
2, 944, 000! 2,743,000! 42.901 43.07 
3, 004, 000} 2,755,000) 42 7 43. 17 
i ! 

1 After August 1950, includes a relatively small num- 
ber of wives under age 65 with child beneficiaries in 
their care. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 700. An act for the relief of Dora 
Jenny Wagner; 

H.R. 804 An act for the relief of Sisters 
Maria DeRubertis, Agnese Cerina, Marianna 
Bon:facio, Dina Bonini, and Edvige Gasp- 
arini; 

H.R.1252. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Miroslav Kudrat; 

H.R. 1265. An act for the relief of Zora 
Novacek, Daniela Novacek, and Frantisek 
Novacek; 

H. R. 1418. An act for the relief of Franz 
Geyling; 

H. R. 1463. An act for the relief of David 
Lee Harrigan; 

H. R. 1672. An act for the relief of Bank 
of America National Trust and Savings As- 
sociation; 

H. R. 1831. An act to admit Luigi Morelli 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence; 

H. R. 1911. An act for the relief of Chikako 
Shishikura; 

H. R. 2165. An act for the relief of Mat- 
thew Terry; 

H. R. 2307. An act for the relief of Jean 
(John) Plewniak and Anna Piotrowska 
Plewniak; 

H. R. 2444. An act for the relief of James 
A. Vines; 

H. P. 2503. An act for the relief of Maria 
Rosa Bardales Arias; 

H. R. 2505. An act for the relief of Carl 
Weitlanner; 

H. R. 2621. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Giulia Di Gaetano Coccia; 

H. R. 3504. An act for the relief of Nison 
Miller; 

H.R. 3965. An act for the relief of five 
sisters of the Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary; 

H.R. 4121. An act for the relief of Rafael 
Alemany; 

H. R. 4127. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Doris Ellen Young; 

H. R. 4403. An act for the relief of Nadine 
Carol Heslip; 

H.R. 4693. An act to amend section 177, 
subsection (c) (3), of the Bankruptcy Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 2821. An act to enact certain provi- 
sions now included in the Defense Appropri- 
ation Act and the Civil Functions Appropria- 
tion Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3830. An act to authorize the con- 
struction and equipment of a geomagnetic 
station for the Department of Commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 3838. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Joseph Pickett; 
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H. R. 3840. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Laura A. Craig; and 

H. R. 4288. An act granting the consent of 
the Congress to the negotiation of a compact 
relating to the waters of the Sabine River by 
the States of Texas and Louisiana; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 4674. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of State to continue Herve J. L'Heureux 
to serve as Chief of the Visa Division for an 
additional year commencing September 1, 
1951; and 

H. J. Res. 281. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim a special period 
for intensified voluntary contributions of 
clothing and kindred supplies in connection 
with the collection effort of American Relief 
for Korea, Inc.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the fiscal year 1952; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 111) favoring the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens, was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

Statement prepared by him regarding the 
annual Homecoming Day celebration of the 
Oxford Presbyterian Church in Rockbridge 
County, Va., on Sunday, August 5, 1951. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address entitled “Responsibility in the 
Press and in Politics,” delivered by Senator 
KEFAUVER at the annual banquet of the Press 
Club of Oregon on August 4, 1951, in Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Article entitled “State Department Budget 
Slash by House Is Not Wise,” written by Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and published in the 
Washington Daily News of July 31, 1951, and 
an editorial entitled “Trimming the U. N.,” 
published in the Washington Post of July 
27, 1951. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

Address ent:tled “Aluminum and National 
Defense,” delivered by W. Stuart Symington, 
Administrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, at Jonesville, Ark., on July 20, 
1951. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

Fourth of July address delivered in 1941 
by James Montgomery, son of a veteran of 
the Revolutionary War. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

Editorial entitled “BENTON Does a Favor for 
the Republicans,” published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of August 9, 1951. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Editorial entitled “This Is Achesonism,” 
published in the New York World-Telegram 
and the Sun of August 1, 1951, referring to 
conditions in the State Department. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

Article entitled “Try Stampede Tactics To 
Get Way With Pick Flood-Control Plan,” 
from the Overbrook (Kans.) Citizen of July 
26, 1951. 

Article entitled “Kansas University Engl- 
neering Professor for a Retention Dam Sys~ 
tem,” written by Prof. J. O. Jones, professor 
of hydraulics at Kansas University, in oppo- 
sition to the Army engineers’ proposed Tuttle 
Creek Dam in Kansas. 
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By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

Article entitled “Dog Days for Congress- 
men,” written by Marquis Childs and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of August 7, 
1951. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Reply from Nikolai Shvernik, president 
of the Soviet Presidium, to Secretary of 
State Acheson regarding the Friendship 
Resolution, with resolution of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R., 
and editorial comment. 

By Mr. KEM: 

Editorial entitled “Low Estate of Public 
Morals,” published in the St, Louis Globe- 
Democrat of August 6, 1951, 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Editorial entitled “Situation Uncertain,” 
published in the Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capi- 
tal of August 6, 1951. 

Editorial entitled “‘Who’s a Liberal?” from 
the Washington Post of August 8, 1951. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

Article entitled “Purpose of Stunt Is 
Achieved,” written by Davic Lawrence, and 
published in the Washington Star, referring 
to congressional immunity. 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina: 

Article regarding proposed construction of 
power dam at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., writ- 
ten by James H. Pou Bailey and published 
in the Catawba News-Enterprise of July 20, 
1951. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

Editorial entitled “The Power Is What 
Counts,” from the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily 
News, relating to the proposed construction 
of a dam on the Roanoke River at Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 

By Mr. O’'CONOR: 

Accounts quoting resolutions by th Over- 
seas Press Club and the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association regarding the 
imprisonment in Czechoslovakia of Associ- 
ated Press Correspondent William N. Oatis. 


NOTICE BY SENATOR LODGE OF FURTHER 
REPORT ON EUROPEAN TRIP 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I give 
notice that on Monday next I shall seek 
recognition in order to report further 
information which I obtained, as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
on the recent trip to Europe. It has a 
direct bearing on the international situ- 
ation, and particularly on the foreign 
assistance legislation which is soon to 
come before the Senate. 


THE WEST POINT CONTROVERSY 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
Senate for 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New Jersey may proceed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yesterday in 
response to telegrams from Col. Harrison 
G. Travis, retired, United States Army, 
and other parents from New Jersey, I 
telegraphed them as follows: 


Be advised I am placing at disposal of your 
son and other cadets from lew Jersey con- 
cerned in honor violations my legislative 
counsel, Joseph W. Levy, lieutenant colonel, 
JAGC Reserve, whose services, counsel, and 
advice are available at your command, 
Feel confident that fair and impartial treat- 
ment will be assured. Am convinced from 
facts disclosed thus far that situation re- 
quires most thorough review by all appro- 
priate authorities to end that final action 
may be tempered with highest quality of 
justice. 


It must be clear to anyone who reads 
the full text of my telegram that I have 
formed no final conclusions on the issues 
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involved in the West Point controversy 
in placing at the disposal of the cadets 
from New Jersey, a member of my staff 
experienced in the field of military jus- 
tice. My sole purpose was to assure 
them, as well as myself, that they would 
have impartial counsel and advice which 
might prevent them from pursuing any 
course which would prejudice either 
their rights or the interests of the mili- 
tary services. 

I have specifically instructed Colonel 
Levy, who will be acting strictly in my 
behalf, to refrain from making any com- 
mitments which might involve the future 
course which I, in good conscience, may 
be called upon to pursue. 

As my telegram indicates, I have every 
confidence that the ultimate solution of 
this most unfortunate situation, will be 
in accordance with those high principles 
of justice to which good Americans 
everywhere are dedicated. 

It is quite clear from the facts dis- 
closed thus far that the situation which 
has developed at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy requires a most thorough 
review by all appropriate authorities. 
Hasty, impulsive, and premature action 
in a matter which affects so many peo- 
ple can serve no good end, but can well 
destroy useful lives in which our country 
has so great an investment. 

I shall reserve my judgment until all 
of the issues involved have been properly 
determined under standards which re- 
flect the highest quality of justice. 


SENATOR TOBEY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am sure 
that every Member of the Senate is 
sorry to learn that the junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] will 
not be able to resume his duties in this 
Chamber for several weeks because, un- 
der the orders of his physicians, he is 
recuperating from a recent illness. 

During the years the Senator from 
New Hampshire has been a Member of 
this body he has performed extremely 
conscientious service. He has always 
been exceedingly sympathetic toward 
those who have been in need of help. 
He served as a member of the Kefauver 
committee, and attracted the attention 
of millions of people throughout the 
United States. As a result of that serv- 
ice, he was in very great demand as a 
speaker in various parts of the country, 
and complied with those demands to 
such an extent that undoubtedly his 
health was affected by it. 

One of his addresses was delivered be- 
fore the Detroit Television Council on 
June 26, 1951. At that time he was in- 
troduced to the council by Mr. Harry 
Bannister. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Bannister’s introduction of the Senator 
from New Hampshire printed in the body 
of the RecorD, at this point, as a part 
of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION TO SENATOR Tosey—Detrorr 


TELEVISION COUNCIL LUNCHEON JUNE 26, 
1951 


We all cherish pleasant memories of cer- 
tain books and one of my favorites is Ben 
Hur, which you'll recall builds up to two 
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great climaxes. One, the chariot race, and 
the other, when the mother and sister of 
Ben Hur are cured of their leprosy through 
the supernatural power of our Lord. 

This power to heal the sick has often been 
attributed to mere mortal men, though men 
in high position. The Roman historian, Tac- 
itus, cites several cases, with elaborate de- 
tails, when the Emperor Vespasian cured the 
sick merely by laying his hands on the af- 
flicted. Another ancient, Appolonius of Ty- 
ana, was credited with the same power to 
cure sickness, in several well-documented 
instances. 

While I personally am a skeptic, and be- 
lieve in very little, I'm nevertheless willing 
to go along with a miracle, as long as I know 
what gives. Having enjoyed an unrivaled 
opportunity to watch our guest and speaker, 
Senator Tosey, do his stuff on television, I’m 
ready to take a chance. 

So, if there is anyone in the house who is 
afflicted with leprosy, if such a one will come 
forward now, I'll speak to the Senator an@ 
maybe he'll give us a demonstration in mir- 
acles. For a few paltry dollars, with lunch 
included, what have you got to lose? 

What, no takers? A roomful of advertising 
people and no lepers. 

When they asked me to introduce today’s 
guest and speaker, I accepted with alacrity, 
which you'll remember is what the quick 
brown fox jumped over the lazy dog with. 
“Why” said I to myself “Senator Tosey is my 
pal. Hadn’t I watched him on television, for 
days on end. And didn’t I, along with 20,- 
000,000 other Americans, regard him as the 
keeper of our national conscience—a rein- 
carnation of John the Baptist, always throw- 
ing the Good Book at the crooks and racket- 
eers. Sure, I'd introduce him. I'd love to.” 

But, when I dug into the subject, pored 
over newspaper clippings, thumbed through 
Who's Who and Current Biography, I wasn’t 
so sure but what I had bitten off more than 
I could chew. 

Let me tell you something. This Senator 
from New Hampshire is a character, in the 
fullest sense of the word. He practically 
defies classification. He’s totally unpre- 
dictable, and one never knows for sure how 
he will react to any given set of circum- 
stances. 

Let me cite you just a few of the con- 
tradictory facets of this amazing man. First, 
he’s not a big fellow, as you'll see in a minute 
or so, but when he warms up to a subject, 
he grows and expands in stature until he 
gives off an impression of being gigantic. 
Once, an uncompromising isolationist, he 
now is one of the most advanced men in 
Government, in his world outlook. A stout 
opponent of the New Deal and everything it 
stood for, yet no one has consistently shown 
more concern for the victims of injustice 
and economic oppression. Blessed with a 
highly classical education, he loves to-inter- 
lard his conversation with learned literary 
allusions, but the next moment he’s apt to 
do a take-off on Senator Claghorne, in rich 
southern accents, with gestures. As he him- 
self once said, in a tense moment during 
a heated verbal exchange with an ex-mayor 
of one of our eastern communities “I came 
into public life a poor man, and I’m still 
poor. But, I’m a freeman.” And believe 
me, he is. If it were ever truly said of 
anyone that he wears no man’s collar, it 
can be said of CHarLes W. To3ey. 

A strict prohibitionist, he has always been 
a teetotaler, out of step with the pattern 
of those who drink wet and vote dry. I’m 
told that his favorite dish is strawberry ice- 
cream, a rather incongruous diet for one who 
has made such a reputation as a fire-eater. 

They say that no man is a hero to his 
valet, and that goes for those close to him. 
It’s hard to fool those who know you well, 
and it should carry unusual significance that 
in the small town of Temple, N. H., where 
Senator Topey lives, all of the 141 registered 
voters once cast their votes for him, 
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I hope that with these random kaleido- 
scopic shots I have transmitted to you the 
picture of a terrific guy, because he is that, 
indeed. 

So, without further ado, I give you now, 
that scourge of the evil-doer, that modern 
Ajax defying the lightning, the Sir Gala- 
had of the coaxial cable, the indomitable 
Senator from the sovereign State of New 
Hampshire, the Honorable CuarLes W. Toney. 
Senator Tosey. 

Harry BANNISTER. 


SHOWING OF FILM OF RECENT FLOOD 
DISASTER 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of the Senate, Mr. Biffle, has 
arranged for the showing of a film on 
the recent flood disaster in Kansas, in 
the caucus room of the Senate Office 
Building this afternoon at 4 o'clock, 
Members of the Senate, members of their 
staffs, and, of course, friends, are invited. 
They are very splendid films. They 
were taken by the television studio of the 
Kansas City Star. One film was re- 
cently shown over a Nation-wide tele- 
vision network. Another film is a new 
one. It is entitled “The Aftermath.” I 
urge Members of the Senate and others 
who can do so to attend the showing of 
the pictures this afternoon at 4 o’clock 
in the Senate Office Building. 


DISMISSAL OF DR. RALPH BRIMLEY 
FROM EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION TO 
JAPAN 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I called 
the attention of the Senate last Monday 
to the dismissal of Dr. Ralph Brimley, of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., the very able 
county superintendent of schools of For- 
syth County, from the educational mis- 
sion to Japan after he had been ap- 
pointed, without his solicitation, by the 
Army. The American Federation of 
Labor procured his dismissal because it 
disliked his views on the question of 
teachers joining labor unions. 

I placed in the Recorp my full corre- 
spondence with General Marshall and 
Secretary Pace, in which the Army 
denied dictation from any pressure 
groups. If General Marshall does not 
know that the Army was dictated to in 
this instance then he is the only one who 
has been misled. The representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor rather 
boastfully admitted in the press that 
Brimley was dismissed upon its demand 
because of its objection to his labor 
views. This whole thing makes a rather 
sorry chapter and reflects upon the in- 
dependence and freedom of the Army. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Rrecorp, 
following my remarks, a very splendid 
editorial from the Washington Evening 
Star of August 8, 1951, entitled “Army 
Double Talk.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Army Dovusie TaLK 


Senator Hory, of North Carolina, has 
brought to light an incident which, to put it 
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mildly, reflects no credit on the Defense 
Department. 

The incident is one of those things that 
ordinarily would attract little or no at- 
tention. Some weeks ago the Army asked a 
Winston-Salem public-school official, Dr. 
Ralph Brimley, to serve as a member of an 
education commission to Japan. Dr. Brim- 
ley had not sought that assignment but he 
accepted. Then, on July 5, he was informed 
that his name had been dropped from the 
list. 

On its face, this was a trivial affair, hardly 
worthy of notice. But Senator Horry wanted 
to know why his Winston-Salem constitu- 
ent had been dropped from the commis- 
sion, and he wrote to General Marshall for 
information. The replies that he received 
from General Marshall and from Army Sec- 
retary Pace were something less than full 
and forthright. 

It seems that Dr. Brimley once made a talk 
to school teachers in his county advising 
them to use the grievance committee of their 
own education association instead of form- 
ing a separate union of teachers. Accord- 
ing to Senator Hogy, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor took exception to this and 
was able to have Dr. Brimley dropped from 
the commission being formed to carry the 
light to the Japanese. 

General Marshall, while leaving the bur- 
den of the reply to Secretary Pace, denied 
that the Department of Defense accepts 
dictation from pressure groups. He did not 
deny, however, that the tilt with the AFL 
was the reason for Dr. Brimley’s removal. 

Mr. Pace was more elaborate, but less di- 
rect. He pointed out that the individuals 
selected for the mission to Japan must be 
acceptable to the educators, students, and 
citizens of that country. Dr. Brimley, he 
went on appears to be involved in a con- 
troversy which could well make itself felt 
in Japan, and therefore he was removed 
from the list. 

If that is not unadulterated nonsense, then 
nothing is. It could only make sense if one 
were willing to assume that the people of 
Japan knew about or would care about the 
fact that Dr. Brimley had made a talk which 
irked the AFL. Of course the Japanese peo- 
ple never heard of the matter, and proba- 
bly would not give it a second thought if 
they did. 

In his letter to Senator Hory, Mr. Pace 
said the Army believes the education com- 
mission to Japan serves as one of the best 
means of indoctrinating the people of Japan 
in the ways of democracy as understood in 
the United States. 

That could be interpreted as meaning that 
the Army has found another way of wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money. But if the state- 
ment be taken at face value there is cer- 
tainly room for doubt as to the helpfulness 
of the indoctrination that the people of 
Japan are getting in the ways of dcmocracy 
as understood in the United States. 

Mr. Pace’s letter is double talk. There is 
little doubt that Senator Horz was right in 
saying that Dr. Brimley was dropped, not 
for fear of offending the Japanese, but to 
appease the AFL. Mr. Pace’s evasiveness 
does not set a good example for the Jap- 
anese «cf the workings of American democ- 
racy. Neither does it set a good example for 
the boys at West Point who are expected to 
adhere to the highest standard of candor 
and forthrightness. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY ANNIVER- 
SARY OF SENATOR McCARRAN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 
day one of our most distinguished Mem- 
bers observed his seventy-fifth mile- 
stone. The senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] received, I know, good 
wishes not only from countless folks 
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throughout his State, but from people 
throughout the Nation. 

These 75 years have been full of tre- 
mendous activity and achievement on 
his part. In many roles our colleague 
has served with great distinction his 
State and Nation. 

Here in this great body, there is none 
to doubt that the senior Senator from 
Nevada is a man with the courage of 
his convictions, a man who is ready, will- 
ing, and eager to give his all to the 
ideals which he holds. 

I, for one, have had the pleasure of 
observing him at close-hand in the 
course of many years of our service on 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. I have 
served him as his ranking minority 
Member; and during the Eightieth Con- 
gress, I served as his chairman, I have 
always marveled at his amazing ability 
to get things done—to handle the widest 
variety of tasks, which he has always 
taken cheerfully on his shoulders, and 
which he has acted upon expeditiously. 

I admire his many talents, his cour- 
age, his sincere devotion to his State and 
Nation. I have differed with him at 
times, and there no doubt will be occa- 
sions when I shall differ with him in 
the future; but that does not alter for 
one moment the very high esteem which 
I hold for him. I wish for him many 
more years of continued good health 
and happiness in continued service to 
his country. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

(a) A statistical story of precisely 
what the Senate Judiciary Committee 
has been accomplishing during this 
Eighty-second Congress. While we are 
but one of over a dozen Senate com- 
mittees, we have invariably carried far 
more than one-third of the legislative 
work load of the Senate. The statis- 
tics of this report will, I am sure, be 
of deep interest especially to those who 
have occasionally or frequently criti- 
cized the Congress or its committees 
of being dilatory. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee and its staff I believe can be 
rightly proud of their diligence. 

(b) Secondly, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the reproduction of the article 
carried in the American Bar Association 
Journal written by our colleague from 
Nevada, with regard to the important 
loyalty program—a subject in which he 
has been so tremendously interested, 
particularly because of his distinguished 
work on the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

Facts ABOUT THE JUDICIAtY COMMITTEE 

The workload of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee during the Eighty-second Congress, 
as of July 31, 1951, consisted of 48.3 percent 
of all Senate bills and resolutions intro- 
duced; 62.5 percent of all House bills and 
resolutions presented in the Senate; and 
50.8 percent of all bills and resolutions ir- 
respective of origin. 

Not only has the Judiciary Committee re- 
ceived a far larger share of the Senate’s total 
workload than any other standing commit- 
tee of the Senate; it has also performed a 
larger share of all committee work than any 
other committee. Of 601 written reports 
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filed in the Senate by all committees, the 
Judiciary Committee has filed 336, which 
represents 56 percent. 

The total of reports filed to the Senate 
does not give the whole picture of commit- 
tee activity, because committee considera- 
tion of many bills resulted in adverse action 
and indefinite postponement. Furthermore, 
the committee has handled and disposed of 
more than 3,319 individual immigration 
cases, involving suspension of deportation, 
and 621 cases involving adjustment of status 
under section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, 
as amended. Each case is equivalent to a 
bill. 

Through July 31, 1951, during the Eighty- 
second Congress, the Judiciary Committee 
has received 1,084 Senate bills and resolu- 
tions, and, 296 House bills and resolutions, 
making a total of 1,360 bills and resolutions. 

As of July 31, 1951, the committee had 
disposed of 431 Senate bills and resolutions, 
and 222 House bills and resolutions, or a 
total of 663 bills and resolutions. 

Committee arproval was granted to 186 
Senate bills and resolutions, 151 House bills 
and resolutions, or a total of 337 bills and 
resolutions of both Houses. 

(It will be noted that written reports were 
filed by the committee with respect to all 
but 1 of the $37 bills and resolutions ap- 
proved.) 

Bills postponed indefinitely by the com- 
mittee included 245 Senate bills and reso- 
lutions, 81 House bills and resolutions, or a 
total of 326 bills and resolutions of both 
Houses. 

Measures pending before the committee 
as of July 31, 1951, included 653 Senate bills 
and resolutions, 64 House bills and resolu- 
tions, or a total of 717 bills and resolutions 
of both Houses. 

Committee action, in most cases, must 
await reports from interested departments 
and agencies in the executive branch. As 
of July 31, 1951, the number of bills and 
resolutions pending before the committee, 
with respect to which reports have been re- 
quested, but not received, was 469. 

Out of 1,580 bills and resolutions referred 
to the committee, the number of cases in 
which the committee has not acted but in 
which the committee either had received 
the reports or deemed reports unnecessary, 
totaled only 248. 

The committee has disposed of 232 House 
bills and resolutions, out of 296 such meas- 
ures referred to it, leaving only 64 House 
bills and resolutions pending as of July 31, 
1951. This means the committee took ac- 
tion on 78.3 percent of all House measures 
received. 

In comparison, out of 1,084 Senate bills 
and resolutions referred to it, the commit- 
tee acted upon 431, leaving 653 Senate bills 
and resolutions pending. This means that 
although the committee had to “start from 
scratch” in all such cases, action was taken 
on 39.6 percent of all Senate measures re- 
ceived. 

Suspensions of deportation by the Attor- 
ney General, and adjustments of status un- 
der section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, 
as amended, are, under authority delegated 
by the Congress, reported to the Congress 
in groups; but in the committee, each such 
individual case reyuires separate investi- 
gation, appraisal, and action. At the begin- 
ning of the Eighty-second Congress, there 
were pending in the committee 2,761 cases 
of suspension of deportation, to which were 
added 5,356 additional cases submitted since 
the beginning of the Congress, making a 
total of 8,117 cases, of which 3,319 were ap- 
proved, 341 were held for further considera- 
tion, 26 were withdrawn by the Attorney 
General, leaving a total of 4,431 cases “in 
process” as of July 31, 1951. 

At the beginning of the Eighty-second 
Congress, there were pending 845 cases of 
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adjustment of status under section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act, to which were added 
1,103 additional cases submitted during this 
Congress, making a tota) of 1,948 cuses, of 
which 621 were approved, and 7 were with- 
drawn by the Attorney General, leaving 1,320 
cases in process as of July 31, 1951. 

Through July 31, 1951, the committee re- 
ceived 73 executive nominat!cas, all of which 
have been acted upon except 15. 





THE SUPREME COURT AND THE LOYALTY PRo- 
GRAM: THE EFrrect or REFUGEE COMMITTEE 
Versus McGraTH 


(By Pat McCarran, United States Senator 
from Nevada) 

Confusion may not be a necessary incident 
of judicial prolixity, but neither is it an un- 
known consequence. More often, however, 
misunderstanding is attributable to inatten- 
tion as the growing complexity of modern 
life progressively forecioses opportunity for 
careful study of important judicial pro- 
nouncements as well as the other important 
developments of the day. 

Editorial writers and columnists valiantly 
seek to overcome this diffusion of attention 
by capsuling information on these develop- 
ments for public consumption. Their inter- 
pretation of the doctrines and effects of im- 
portant Supreme Court decisions seems to be 
constantly improving in quality and in its 
approach to correctness, and there seems no 
reason to anticipate that this improvement 
will not continue indefinitely. 

However, it sometimes occurs that the 
gentlemen of the press are confused by a 
judicial enunciation, perhaps because of its 
prolixity. In such a situation it is an in- 
teresting speculation whether their misun- 
derstanding engenders or merely reflects 
public confusion. Of course, those who gain 
their only knowledge of a decision from 
confused, inaccurate, or distorted newspaper 
reports or analyses cannot escape some con- 
fusion in their own minds. Unfortunately, 
their number includes at least some lawyers 
who are t~> busy to read the case and must 
therefore depend upon their daily newspaper 
for a repcrt of the decision. 

When such a situation develops and par- 
ticularly if an important ruling of our high- 
est court is involved, the comments born 
out of reaction serve only to spread mis- 
apprehension concerning the true import 
of the decision,- It is in such circumstances 
that the bar has a notable opportunity to 
perform a worthy public service in com- 
batting the public misapprehension. But 
this requires, of course, that our lawyers first 
inform themselves fully and accurately. 


LOYALTY-LIST CASE SHOWS CONFUSION 


In the brief period following the decision 
of the Supreme Court in Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee against McGrath, Attor- 
ney General,’ much press and radio comment 
in public and even some semiofficial com- 
ment, in private, have indicated considerable 
confusion as to the exact result effected by 
that decision. 

This case concerns the Government’s loy. 
alty program. It comes at a time when in- 
ternal-security problems are attaining ever- 
increasing importance. As lawyers, there- 





419 U. S. Law Week 4232 (April 3C, 1951). 
This decision also comprises National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc., 
against McGrath, Attorney General, and In- 
ternational Workers Order, Inc., and Arthur 
Lowndes Drayton against McGrath, Attorney 
General; these three cases arose separately 
but were consolidated for hearing before the 
Supreme Court. However, insofar as this 
article is concerned reference to the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee is intended 
to refer generally to all the petitioners, since 
the facts and the issue raised in the several 
cases are substantially the same. 
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fore, we are justified in seeking to learn and 
to make known the true import of the deci- 
sion reached by the Supreme Court. 

Our task is complicated somewhat by the 
fact that five separate and diverse opinions 
were written by the five Justices comprising 
the majority of the Court.* 

To obtain perspective for consideration of 
this decision we must, therefore, briefly re- 
view the background of the case. On 
March 21, 1947, the President promulgated 
Executive Order 9335,5 which, culminating 
earlier but generally ineffective efforts to 
prevent disloyal persons from either obtain- 
ing or retaining Government employment, 
directed a loyalty investigation of every per- 
son employed by or entering the employment 
of any department or agency of the executive 
branch ef tne Federal Government. This 
order recited that it was based upon author- 
ity vested in the President by the Constitu- 
tion and legislation,‘ and upon the authority 
of the President as Chief Executive of the 
United States, in the interests of the inter- 
nal management of the Government. It pro- 
vided for the establishment of the Loyalty 
Review Board, within the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to supervise and coordinate the loy- 
alty prcgram and to hear appeals emanating 
from subordinate loyalty boards of the em- 
ploying department or agency. 

Part III, section 3, of the Executive order 
provided as follows: 

“3. The Loyalty Review Bocrd shall cur- 
rently be furnished by the Department of 
Justice the name of each foreign or domestic 
organization, association, movement, group, 
or combination of persons which the Attor- 
ney General, after appropriate investigation 
and determination, designates as totalita- 
rian, Fascist, Communist, or subversive, or 
as having adopted a policy of advocating or 
approving the commission of acts of force or 
violence to deny others their rights under 
the Constitution of the United States, or as 
seeking to alter the form of Government of 
the United States by unconstitutional means. 

“(a) The Loyalty Review Board shall dis- 
seminate such information to all depart- 
ments and agencies.” 

By letter of November 24, 1947, which was 
disseminated to all the executive depart- 
ments and agencies, the Attorney General 
furnished the Loyalty Review Board with a 
list of subversive organizations pursuant to 
part III, section 3, of Executive Order 9835. 
This list included a designation of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee.® 





*The controlling opinion was written by 
Mr. Justice Burton, joined only by Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas, who also wrote a concurring 
opinion. Individual opinions were present- 
ed by Mr. Justice Black, Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, and Mr. Justice Jackson, all of whom 
agreed with the result of the controlling 
opinion but on different grounds, In addi- 
tion, Mr. Justice Reed wrote a dissenting 
opinion, with the concurrence of the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Minton. 

812 Fed. Reg. 1935 (1947), 3 Cod» Fed. Regs. 
129 (Supp. 1947), 5 U. S. C. A. sec. 631 note. 

*Specifically including the Civil Service 
Act of 1883, 22 Stat. 403, as amended, and 
sec. 9A of the Hatch Act, approved Aug. 2, 
1939, 53 Stat. 1148, 18 U. S. C. sec. 611 (1946), 
now 5 U.S. C. sec. 118j (1946, Supp. ITI). 

* Several months later, on September 17, 
1948, the Attorney General furnished the 
Loyalty Review Board with a consolidated 
list containing the names of all the organi- 
zations designated by him as within Execu- 
tive Order 9835, segregated according to the 
classifications enumerated in pt. III, sec, 3 
of the order, on the basis of dominant char- 
acteristics; each of the three organizations 
involved herein were classified in this con- 
solidated list as Communist. See 13 Fed. 
Reg. 6137-8, 5 Code Fed. Regs. ¢. 11, pt. 210, 
pp. 203-5 (1949). 
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Subsequently the Joint Anti-Fascist Ref- 
ugee Committee filed a suit in the United 
States District Court for tne District of 
Columbia primarily to have Executive Order 
9835 declare. unconstitutional as applied 
against that organization. The relief 
sought by complainant was to have its name 
deleted from the allegedly unconstitu- 
tionally created list because of the obvious 
harm to the activities of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee by reason of its 
designation by the Attorney General as 
subversive and Communist, The complain- 
ant described the Joint Anti-Fascist Ref- 
ugee Committee as a charitable organization 
engaged in relief work and generally implied 
an attitude of cooperation and helpfulness, 
rather than one of hostility or disloyalty, 
on the part of the organization toward the 
United States, although the complaint did 
not state an express denial that the Refugee 
Committee is subject to the designation 
made by the Attorney General. 

The District Court granted defendant's 
motion to dismiss the complaint for its fail- 
ure to state a claim upon which relief could 
be granted, and denied the complainant’s 
motion for a preliminary injunction, with- 
out opinion, on June 4, 1918. The United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia circuit affirmed the order of dis- 
missal, one judge dissenting." The Supreme 
Court granted certiorari because of the im- 
portance of the issues and their relation to 
the Government's loyalty program.’ 


ISSUE DECIDED BY COURT WAS VERY NARROW 


It is essential, then, to note that the sole 
issue before the Supreme Court, raised by 
the dismissal of the complaint for failure 
to state a cause of action upon which relief 
could be granted, was whether, in the face of 
the facts alleged in the complaint and there- 
fore admitted by the motion to dismiss, the 
Attorney General of the United States had 
authority to include the complaining or- 
ganization in a list of organizations desig- 
nated by him as subversive and Communist 
and furnished by him to the Loyalty Review 
Board of the Civil Service Commission. This 
issue was decided in the negative and the 
Supreme Court merely ruled that the case 
should be remanded to the District Court 
with instructions to deny respondent's mo- 
tion to dismiss the complaint for failure to 
state a claim upon which relief can be 
granted. 

To state the matter more simply, the 
Supreme Court held only that the petitioner 
was entitled to an opportunity to substan- 
tiate the allegations stated in its complaint, 
i. e., to have the case tried on its facts. 

This holding leaves open the clear pos- 
sibility that the District Court may find that 
the Attorney General's listing of that or- 
ganization as subversive and Communist Was 
justified on the facts and was neither arbi- 
trary nor capricious nor unreasonable in the 
light of the procedure actually followed in 
making the determination resulting in that 
designation. 

The ruling of the Supreme Court in this 
case does not produce the result, contrary 
to the expressions or the implications con- 
tained in various commentaries on the deci- 
sion, that the Government's loyalty pro- 
gram must be scrapped nor does it mean 
that revision is compulsory for the pro- 
cedure followed by the Attorney General in 
listing subversive organizations pursuant to 
the mandate of Executive Order 9835. 

Certain language appears in the controlling 
opinion written by Mr. Justice Burton which 





* Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee Vv. 
Clark, Attorney General, 85 U. S. App. D. ©, 
255, 177 F. (2d) 79 (1949). 

i Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee v. 
McGrath, Attorney General, 339 U. S. 910 
(1950). 
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would tend to indicate a determination that 
the Attorney General acted outside the 
scope of his authority, under Executive Or- 
der 9835, in designating the committee as 
Communist. But such language must be 
considered in context and in close connection 
with the posture of the case, since it has 
reference only to the fact that the Attorney 
General chose to meet the complaint with 
a motion to dismiss, thereby necessitating, 
in the appellate proceedings, acceptance of 
the allegations in the complaint at face 
value. 

The Executive order giving rise to the 
designation of subversive organizations con- 
tains the express requirement that such 
designation by the Attorney General shall be 
made after an “appropriate investigation 
and determination,” which patently pre- 
cludes arbitrary action in the listing pro- 
cedure. Nevertheless, the Attorney General's 
election to proceed against the complaint 
with a motion to dismiss, while successful 
in the lower courts, placed him in the tech- 
nical position of claiming authority under 
the Executive order to designate the refu- 
gee committee as subversive and Com- 
munist upon the very facts, clearly contra- 
dictory to such designation, alleged by the 
refugee committee in its complaint. In the 
view of Mr. Justice Burton this was over- 
straining the authority of the Executive 
since, he said, it amounted to an assertion 
of Presidential authority to designate an 
organization as Communist at the option 
of the Attorney General without reliance 
upon either disclosed or undisclosed facts 
supplying a reasonable basis for the deter- 
mination. It follows naturally, therefore, 
that the mandate of the Court in fact strikes 
at omission in the procedural action within 
the judicial proceeding instituted by the 
refugee committee, rather than omission in 
the administrative action of the Attorney 
General as it applies to the refugee commit- 
tee, upon undisclosed facts in his possession, 
pursuant to the Executive order. 

Actually, the precise question involved 
does not appear to have been whether the 
President had the authority to authorize the 
Attorney General, acting in the capacity of 
an adviser to him, arbitrarily to list an or- 
ganization as subversive. The question was 
whether the Attorney General could plead, 
as justification for an arbitrary designation, 
an Executive order requiring him to make 
such designation after “appropriate investi- 
gation and determination.” 

If ‘Congress, by law, should require the 
Attorney General to file an annual or quar- 
terly report listing all organizaticns which 
in his opinion, on the basis of facts available 
to him, are subversive, it is doubtful whether 
anyone would contend that an abuse of 
power was involved or that the Attorney 
General would have to resort to adminis- 
trative hearings before including a”.y organi- 
zation in the list to be reported to Congress. 
It would seem that the Chief Executive 
should have as much right as Congress to re- 
quire a report or other advice from his chief 
legal adviser. 


SUBVERSIVE DESIGNATION SERVES ONLY TO 
IMPLEMENT LOYALTY PROGRAM 


The directive in Executive Order 9835 giv- 
ing rise to the Attorney General's designa- 
tion of subversive organizations is subordi- 
nate to the main purpose of the order re- 
quiring loyalty investigations of Federal em- 
ployees and only serves to implement that 
main purpose. Part V of the order sets up 
certain standards to be used for the refusal 
of employment or the removal from employ- 
ment in an executive department or agency 
on grounds relating to loyalty. Section 1. f. 
of part V provides as follows: 

“Membership in, affiliation with, or sym- 
pathetic association with any foreign or do- 
mestic organization, association, movement, 
group, or combination of persons, designated 
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by the Attorney General as totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist, or subversive, or as hav- 
ing adopted a policy of advocating or ap- 
proving the commission of acts of force or 
violence to deny other persons their rights 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
or as seeking to alter the form of govern- 
ment of the United States by unconstitu- 
tional means. 

The President and the Attorney General 
have made it plain that membership or 
affiliation with an organization that is desig- 
nated as subversive is simply one piece of 
evidence to be considered in determining 
the loyalty of a particular employee.’ 

Since Executive Order 9835 has paramount 
application to the individual employee it is 
a logical consequence that consideration of 
the employee dominantly affects consid- 
eration of an organization’s contest of its 
rights following its designation as subver- 
sive by the Attorney General pursuant to 
Executive Order 9835. Significantly, on the 
same day that the Joint Anti-Fascist Ref- 
ugee Committee case was decided, the 
Supreme Court decided a case involving an 
individual who had beer denied Federal em- 
ployment on the ground that she was a poor 
security risk, within the purview of Execu- 
tive Order 9835. Additional perspective for 
consideration of the decision in the former 
case may be gained by reference to that 
individual's case. 

Dorothy Bailey, the individual referred to, 
was a former Government employee who 
was in the process of being reemployed in a 
Federal agency when her application was 
denied after the agency’s loyalty board de- 
termined that she was a poor security risk, 
largely upon the ground that she had been 
accused of membership in various subversive 
organizations. She denied these accusations 
in writing and under oath before the loyalty 
board. The Government's case was sup- 
ported by unsworn testimony and Miss Bailey 
was afforded no opportunity to confront the 
witnesses against her. Upon appeal to the 
Loyalty Review Board the original ruling 
was affirmed, and she then brought a civil 
action in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia for a declara- 
tory judgment and an order directing her 
reinstatement, contending, inter alia, that 
her dismissal was unconstitutional. The 
district court found that the action taken 
by the loyalty board was constitutional. 
Miss Bailey then appealed to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, where it was held (one 
judge dissenting) that the President has con- 
stitutional power, in the absence of congres- 
sional restriction, summarily to remove from 
Government service any person of whose 
loyalty he is not completely convinced.’ 


The Supreme Court granted certiorari, and 


‘In a directive to the various loyalty 
boards, published on March 20, 1948, Seth 
W. Richardson, then Chairman of the Loyal- 
ty Review Board, said: “In connection with 
the designation of these organizations, the 
Attorney General has pointed out, as the 
President had done proviously, that it is 
entirely possible that many persons belong- 
ing to such organizations may be loyal to 
the United States; that membership in, affil- 
iation with, or sympathetic association with, 
any organization designated is simply one 
piece of evidence which may or may not be 
helpful in arriving at a conclusion as to 
the action which is to be taken in a par- 
ticular case. ‘Guilt by association’ has never 
been one of the principles of our American 
jurisprudence. We must be satisfied that 
reasonable grounds exist for concluding that 
an individual is disloyal. That must be 
the guide.” 13 Fed. Reg. 1471-3, 5 Code 
Fed. Regs., sec. 210.15, App. A (1949). 

* Bailey vy. Richardson, 86 U. S. App. D. C. 
248, 182 FP. (2d) 46 (1950). 
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on April 30, 1951, the Chief Justice an- 
nounced a per curiam order” affirming the 
judgment of the lower court by an equal 
division of the Court. (Mr. Justice Clark 
took no part in either of the cases under 
discussion by reason of his service as At- 
torney General when both cases arose.) 

The action of the Supreme Court in the 
Bailey case leaves standing as the controlling 
summation of the law in that case a search- 
ing opinion written for the court of ap- 
peals by Judge E. Barrett Prettyman. In 
that opinion the basic issue is defined at 
the outset in this manner: 

“The presentation of appellant’s conten- 
tions is impressive. Each detail of the trial 
which she unquestionably did not get is de- 
picted separately, in a mounting cumulation 
into analogies to the Dreyfus case and the 
Nazi judicial process. Thus, a picture of a 
simple black-and-white fact—that appellant 
did not get a trial in the judicial sense—is 
drawn in bold and appealing colors. But 
the question is not whether she had a trial. 
The question is whether she should have 
had one.” 

Therein lies the crux of the whole matter. 
The problem of loyalty and loyalty investi- 
gation is an extremely difficult one, and it 
is replete with side issues that tend to ob- 
scure the main issue, particularly because of 
our historic insistence upon due process of 
law for the protection of civil rights. But 
due process as a protective mechanism im- 
plies a deprivation, necessarily, and where 
there has been no deprivation of a civil right 
the assertion of the right to due process is 
obviously unfounded. 


EXECUTIVE MAY DISCHARGE EMPLOYEES WITHOUT 
ASSIGNING REASONS 


Furthermore, it is well established that 
the Constitution reposes power in the Exec- 
utive to discharge employees from the exec- 
utive departments or agencies without as- 
signing reason, in the absence of statutes." 
Even those employees whose tenure is gov- 
erned by statute can be removed for cause 
and it can hardly be doubted that disloy- 
alty would constitute sufficient cause for 
their removal. 

The Government, just as any other em- 
ployer, is under no obligation to hire as an 
employee anyone who does not come up to 
certain standards, provided that the same 
basic standard is applied equally to all in- 
dividuals. 

The due process clause in the Constitution 
is aimed at protecting a person against dep- 
rivation of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. However, it has been 
held repeatedly that “public offices are mere 
agencies or trusts, and not property as such”, 
as stated in Taylor and Marshall v. Beckham, 
(178 U. S, 548, 577 (1900)). Therefore, if 
the relationship of a public officer to the 
public is inconsistent with a property right, 
and since it is obviously inconsistent with 
the right to life or liberty, as such, the due 
process clause does not apply to the removal 
of such officer from the public service.4 





”U. S. Law Week 3296 (April 30, 1951), 

"Myers v. United States (272 U. S. 62 
(1926) ). 

“ Judge Prettyman examined this point in 
the Bailey opinion (supra, note 9) and con- 
tinued in this manner; “Other considera- 
tions lead to the same conclusion. Never in 
our history has a Government administra- 
tive employee been entitled to a hearing of 
the quasi-judicial type upon his dismissal 
from Government service. That record of a 
hundred and sixty years of Government ad- 
ministration is the sort of history which 
speaks with great force. It is pertinent to 
repeat in this connection that the Lloyd- 
La Follette Act, sponsored and enacted by ad- 
vocates of a merit classified Government 
service, expressly denies the right to such a 
hearing. Moreover, in the acute and some- 
times bitter historic 100-year contest .over 
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1912 STATUTE ASSUMES GOVERNMENT EMPLOY- 
MENT IS NOT A “RIGHT” 


The proposition that no one has an in- 
herent or constitutional right to government 
employment, which is a privilege and not a 
matter of right, is embodied in the provisions 
of the Lloyd-La Follette Act.“ That act, 
which has been in uncontested effect since 
1912, allows removal of a Government em- 
ployee within the classified Civil Service 
“for such cause as will promote the efficiency 
of such service” and provides expressly that 
no examination of witnesses nor any trial or 
hearing shall be required except in the dis- 
cretion of the officer directing the removal. 

In 1946 it was held that the Civil Service 
Commission could summarily dismiss, or re- 
fuse employment to, an individual whose 
loyalty to the United States was subject to 
reasonable doubt. This use of the Lloyd- 
LaFollette Act procedure was upheld by the 
court of appeals and the Supreme Court de- 
nied a petition for a writ of certiorari to re- 
view the case. Friedman v. Schwellenbach, 
159 PF. (2d) 22 (C.A.D.C.). 

By means of Executive Order No. 9835 
the President sought to establish certain 
standards and procedures for the exercise, 
in part, of his power to remove Government 
administrative employees for disloyalty or to 
preclude the employment of persons on that 
ground. In order to apply the loyalty in- 
vestigation program to approximately 2,000,- 
000 existing employees and to the applicants 
for Government employment who annually 
number about 500,000, the establishment of 
standards and the coordination of pro- 
cedures are inevitably necessitated. The 
listing of subversive organizations by the 
Attorney General is an incident of the 
standards set up for checking the loyalty of 
the individual. The Supreme Court has 
ruled, albeit silently, that the procedure fol- 
lowed under Executive Order No. 9835 in re- 
fusing an individual Government employ- 
ment on the grounds of disloyalty is not un- 
constitutional. At the same time the 
Supreme Court has ruled that an organiza- 
tion designated as subversive or Communist 
by the Attorney General, pursuant to Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9835, is entitled to have its 
day in court once that organization insti- 
gates a judicial contest of the factual basis 
for its designation. The Attorney General, 
having failed before the highest court on 
the contention that the organization pre- 
sents no justiciable controversy, has yet a 
wide opportunity to enter that contest anew 
and therein establish the propriety of the 
designation. 

The several concurring opinions of the 
majority of the Court in the Refugee Com- 
mittee case extended the issue to include 
the due process question, as it applied to an 
organization on the Attorney General's list, 
even though the Court was simultaneously 
affirming a lower court’s judgment that the 
safeguards of due process need not be ob- 
served in barring an individual from Gov- 
ernment employment. Since the Attorney 
General’s list of subversive organizations 
serves merely to implement the loyalty in- 
vestigation of individuals, there is a prima 
facie indication that the Court is holding 
the right of the individual to be inferior to 
that of a designated group. It is true that 
in present circumstances the Court has 
granted judicial review for an organization 
on the Attorney General's list, while deny- 


the wholesale summary dismissal of Govern- 
ment employees, there seems never to have 
been « claim that, absent congressional lim- 
itation, the President was without constitu- 
tional power to dismiss without notice, hear- 
ing or evidence; except for the question as 
to officials appointed with the advice and 
consent of the Senate” (182 F. (2d) 46, 57). 

337 Stat. 555 (1912), as amended, 62 
Stat. 354 (1948), 5 U. S. C., sec, 652 (1946, 
Supp. III). 
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ing it to an individual whose discharge from 
Government employment was based in large 
part upon her affiliation with such an or- 
ganization. Mr. Justice Jackson said this 
result seemed to him an inverted view of 
the law—it is justice turned bottomside up. 
Whatever comment may be directed at this 
aspect of the result does not detract from 
the fact that it nevertheless supports the 
main purpose of the loyalty investigation 
program. 

With reference to the listing, as such, of 
subversive organizations by the Attorney 
General in support of the loyalty investi- 
gation program, Mr. Justice Jackson also 
made this observation: 

“I agree that mere designation as sub- 
versive deprives the organizations them- 
selves of no legal right or immunity. By it 
they are not dissolved, subjected to any legal 
prosecution, punished, penalized, or pro- 
hibited from carrying on any of their activi- 
ties. Their claim of injury is that they 
cannot attract audiences, enlist members, or 
obtain contributions as readily as before. 
These, however, are sanctions applied by 
public disapproval, not by law. * * * If 
the only effect of the loyalty crder was that 
suffered by the crganizations, I shcuid think 
their right to relief very dubious.” 

Mr. Justice Jackson merely used this as 
a starting point, however, in his determi- 
nation that the individual is the real target 
of the loyalty investigation procedure and 
that a hearing should be provided the organ- 
ization in order that evidence as to its 
character may be presented to rebut the 
presumption of disloyalty against the Gov- 
ernment employee who is a member of or 
affiliated with such organization. The dis- 
senting minority of the Court, cn the other 
hand, flatly stated that, “In our Judgment 
organizations are not affected by these des- 
ignations in such a manner as to permit a 
court's interference or to deny due process.” 

The views of the various members of the 
Supreme Court, as expressed in the several 
opinions rendered in the Refugee Committee 
case, are widely divergent. Despite the fact 
that the due process question has been 
widely explored in some of these opinions, it 
would be futile to attempt to forecast the 
Court's view of the Refugee Committee 
case should it again come before the high 
Court after the Attorney General joins the 
issue, as he now has an opportunity to do, 
in the district court. A fortiori, it is folly 
to suggest that the present ruling of the 
Court demands abrogating the procedures 
now followed in the loyalty investigation 
procedures. Certainly we must protect and 
preserve our democratic principles, but we 
must also exercise every reasonable means 
to protect our democracy; the infiltration of 
our Government by those persons adhering 
to subversive designs raises such a threat 
to our internal security that every proper 
effort must be continued to find and remove 
or preclude such persons from Government 
employment. 


SOME ARGUE THAT THE LOYALTY LIST SHOULD BE 
WITHDRAWN 


Widely divergent views have been ex- 
pressed with respect to the requirements, 
if any, of the Supreme Court decision here 
discussed and the course of action which 
the executive branch of the Government 
should hereafter pursue. Since the very day 
on which the Supreme Court decision was 
handed down (and perhaps from even an 
earlier date) there are those who have 
strongly urged that the Attorney General 
should withdraw or cancel all his previous 
designations of organizations as subver- 
sive, in whatever category, and institute 
some process of administrative hearings, 
possibly subject to judicial review for the 
formulation of any new designations. 

Some of these same persons, and perhaps 
others, have urged that the President should 
drastically amend his Executive order so as 
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to provide for elimination of the Attorney 
General's listing of organizations designated 
as “subversive,” and to provide for individual 
administrative hearings in each loyalty case. 

There have been some who have 
counseled that the entire loyalty program 
should forthwith be abandoned, on the 
ground that the Supreme Court decision has 
branded the loyalty program as at least un- 
American if not actually illegal. 

Since the writer of this article has already 
responded to a semiofficial request, directed 
to him more or less “ex officio,” for an ex- 
pression of opinion with respect to this 
matter it is perhaps not inappropriate to 
append some comment here. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the Supreme 
Court has not “invalidated” the loyalty pro- 
gram, and will not “invalidate” it; and that 
instead of being either “illegal” or “un- 
American,” the President's loyalty program 
represents a proper exercise by the Chief 
Executive of his powers, for the purpose of 
discharging his positive duty to protect the 
internal security of the United States. 

Efforts to deter the Department of Justice 
from proceeding with trial of the pending 
case on its merits in the district court consti- 
tute the counsel of defeatism, entirely aside 
from the motive behind such efforts, which 
may well be one inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the United States. 

Editorial writers and columnists who allow 
themselves to be misled and in turn mislead 
others, perhaps in the rush of events and 
because they fail to comprehend fully the 
issues involved and the purport of the Court’s 
decision, can plead unblushingly their own 
lack of comprehension as a defense. But 
for lawyers, in a similar case, there is no such 
easy excuse. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Sen- 
ate for 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the Senator from Nevada is rec- 
ognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my sincere gratitude to 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey |! for his very thoughtful and kind 
remarks. These milestones, as they 
come along now, are not any too wel- 
come, but as they pass it is good for our 
friends to notice the fact with gracious 
expressions. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall be glad to 
yield to the majority leader if I have 
time to do so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada upon the anniversary of his 
seventy-fifth birthday. 

He has been my good neighbor and 
friend for many years. Born on August 
8, 1876, he had to work his way through 
high school and college. In spite of 
hardships he won many honors, was a 
star debater and athlete. 

His long career of public service began 
when he was elected to the Nevada State 
Legislature at the age of 26. He had 
herded sheep and he knew the hard- 
ships faced by the workingman. In 1904 
he introduced the first bill providing for 
an 8-hour day for the miners and 
smelter workers of Nevada. He studied 
law whenever he could and after his 
term in the legislature he was admitted 
to the bar. Following this, he was 
elected district attorney and later be- 
came chief justice of the Supreme Court 
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of the State of Nevada, when he was 36 
years of age. As a Supreme Court judge, 
his decisions are still landmarks in the 
field of water and mining law. Itisa 
significant fact that none of his deci- 
sions has been reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Judge McCarran’s decisions are im- 
portant in other fields besides the field 
of water-right law. Some of his deci- 
sions were world-famous. Two such 
cases decided by Judge McCarrRan were 
the Kuhl case, involving identification 
by means of palm prints, and the Jim 
Butler West-End mining case, in which 
McCarran held that a ledge of ore which 
folded above the earth constituted just 
one ledge, and that Butler could follow 
it down both slopes instead of down 
only one slope of the fold. Judge Mc- 
CarRAN’s decision in the Kuhl case is 
used as a textbook by Scotland Yard and 
became the basis for decisions all over 
the world. The Butler case, world- 
famous at the time, was upheld by the 
Supreme Court, and forms one of the 
basic principles of mining law today. 

During his practice of law he came 
to Arizona to try lawsuits, and was 
known as an able and outstanding at- 
torney. A short time ago in an Arizona 
newspaper column entitled “Twenty 
Years Ago,” I read an item about the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada coming 
to Prescott, Ariz., to try a lawsuit. As 
usual, he did a good job and won the 
case. 

As the first native Nevadan elected to 
the United States Senate, he has been 
the author of many important pieces of 
legislation, including the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, the McCarran Act, 
the Federal Airport Act, the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, and the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950. He is now in his 
fourth term as a United States Senator 
and has consistently worked for the peo- 
ple of this country. In all that he has 
done from herding sheep to United 
States Senator he has won distinction 
for himself by serving others faithfully 
and well. 

Mr. President, I had the honor of serv- 
ing with the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I consider him an outstanding 
lawyer, an excellent judge, and an ex- 
tremely able legislator. 

I wish my friend, the senior Senator 
from Nevada many more happy birth- 
day anniversaries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I would suggest that 
the Senator from Nevada yield the floor, 
because I am afraid there will be a great 
Many speeches on the subject of his 
birthday. I wish to be one, certainly, to 
join with other Senators who are mak- 
ing remarks on the subject and con- 
gratulating the Senator from Nevada on 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of his 
birth 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada asked unanimous consent 
to speak for 2 minutes. He had used 
approximately 1 minute of his time when 
he was interrupted. If he wishes to 
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conclude his remarks at this time he may 
do so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address the Senate for 2 minutes 
on an entirely different subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada was given consent for that 
purpose. The Chair understands he re- 
serves his time until later. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it was 
my good fortune, when I was elected to 
the Senate, to be assigned to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. It was there 
that I first met the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada. I was amazed at 
his industry. I am satisfied that the 
Senator from Nevada is one of our most 
tireless workers because of this industry 
and his ability. I came to know. him 
very favorably indeed as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee. Since I have 
been assigned to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration I have not had the 
good fortune to be associated with him 
So closely as I had been formerly. But, 
having served with him in the Senate 
for a number of years and having great 
respect for him, I want to join my col- 
leagues in extending congratulations to 
him today. 

One of the things I should like to 
point out about his work is that, while 
he may not have been the first, I am 
certain he was among the first, to call 
to our attention the drifting foreign 
policy of the administration in Asia. In- 
deed all his colleagues will remember 
that in December of 1948 he urged that 
steps be taken to prevent Communist 
domination of China, and he presented 
to the Senate a carefully worked out 
plan for blocking Communist aggression 
in China at a minimum of expense to 
the United States and certainly at a 
minimum cost in American blood. 

In February 1949, as I recall the date, 
he p‘eaded with the Senate to adopt his 
plan, or to take some similar action, to 
keep the iron curtain from going down 
over China, warning, in explicit words, 
that if the Communists took China, Ko- 
rea would be next, and that in Korea 
we would have to fight, and fight under 
extremely adverse conditions. 

Mr. President, his warnings went un- 
heeded; but in the summer of 1950, after 
it was too late, a colleague of his took 
the floor and, in speaking about that 
warning, said that if the Senate had 
taken the advice of the Senator from 
Nevada, the war in Korea would have 
been avoided. Not a voice was raised 
in this Chamber to challenge the state- 
ment. 

So, Mr. President, when we talk about 
the qualities of the man and his work, 
one of the phases of his work which I 
shall long remember was his effort to 
point out to the Senate and to the Amer- 
ican people what would happen in China 
as a result of the drifting policy which 
we have pursued during the last num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to address the Senate for not to 
exceed 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Georce in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
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Senator from Washington is recognized 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, my per- 
sonal friend, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] knows that I hold for 
him great affection and that I wish al- 
ways for his health and happiness. 

I can, I think, constructively com- 
memorate his anniversary by making a 
brief reference to what the Senator from 
Nevada, Pat McCarran, has done for the 
section of the country in which I live. 

Senator McCarran has been fighting 
all his life for expansion and develop- 
ment of the western regions of the United 
States. In 1944 he was responsible for 
creation of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Industrial Cen- 
tralization, of which he was made 
chairman. The committee wrote one of 
the most remarkable reports, to my 
mind, ever filed in the Senate—a report 
which became the blueprint for the ex- 
panding industrialization of the West, 
which is proceeding today at a more 
rapid pace than ever before in our his- 
tory. It was Senator McCarran who 
formed the conference of western Sen- 
ators, of which I am a member, and he 
has been repeatedly reelected year after 
year as chairman of that conference. 

The conference of western Senators 
is a nonpartisan group of Senators rep- 
resenting 17 States whose members have 
banded together to form and guide leg- 
islation for the best interests of the West. 
The chairman of this group is elected 
annually by the members, and Senator 
McCakRAN has been unanimously elected 
and reelected ever since the group was 
formed. 

The conference of western Senators 
meets at the call of its chairman to dis- 
cuss and act upon metters of interest to 
the West or to individual Western States. 
By thus cooperating with each other, 
the members of this conference have 
been able to accomplish a great deal for 
the western empire and its component 
States which they severally represent. 

Subcommittees of the conference of 
western Senators, appointed by the 
chairman, study pending legislation in 
different fields and report back to the 
conference asa whole. Individual mem- 
bers of the conference bring to the chair- 
man the problems of their own States, 
as I have done many times; and when 
matters cannot be worked out by the 
chairman, speaking for the conference, 
then a meeting is called and the problem 
is laid before the whole conference for 
consideration and action. 

Leading officials of the Government 
are called before the conference from 
time to time to discuss matters within 
their jurisdiction which affect the West. 

The leadership of the senior Senator 
from Nevada, as chairman and spokes- 
man, has been of inestimable and last- 
ing value to the conference of western 
Senators. I am privileged to salute his 
efforts. 

Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to address the Senate for 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from North Carolina is rec- 
ognized, 
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Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, it has been my privilege in 
recent years to know the Senator from 
Nevada probably in a somewhat differ- 
ent way than some other Senators have 
known him. In 1946, at the annual con- 
vention of the American Bar Association, 
it was my privilege to present to this 
distinguished American, Senator Pat 
McCarran, an award by the American 
Bar Association for distinguished serv- 
ice in the field of jurisprudence. The 
American bar and its members have ever 
been mindful of the outstanding work 
which had been done by the Senator 
from Nevada, in furtherance of the 
American system of jurisprudence. The 
American Bar Association felt that in the 
person of the Senator from Nevada it 
always had in the Senate a friend who 
clearly understood the practice and prob- 
lems of the average American lawyer. 

I may say today that the lawyers of 
America have always found the Senator 
from Nevada mindful of those prob- 
lems and needs, and always ready to 
make a quick response to any demand 
made upon him. 

At the time of the award which was 
presented to him at the Atlantic City 
convention of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in 1946, the members of that asso- 
ciation were also mindful of the great 
work the Senator from Nevada had done 
in this body, representing lawyers and 
the law and our system of American 
jurisprudence. They were mindful that 
he was one of the small body of Sena- 
tors, ten in number, who stood as one 
against the inroads which at one time 
were proposed to be made upon the tra- 
ditional system of jurisprudence which 
meant so much to America and its 
people. As I recall, three of that group 
of ten still serve in the Senate today, 
namely, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY], and the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. O’MAHonEy], who, with the 
Senator from Nevada, were three of the 
ten Senators who fought off the sugges- 
tion that the Supreme Court of the 
United States should be packed, as was 
then planned. The American bar hon- 
ored him for that stand. 

Then, somewhat later, along came the 
Administrative Procedure Act, in which 
the lawyers of America were interested 
because they knew that the rights and 
privileges of citizens should be protected 
better than then was being done. In the 
leadership of that fight stood Senator 
McCarran, and it was he who helped to 
put that measure upon the statute books 
of the United States of America, and who 
even today stands guard lest that act be 
demolished by those who do not like 
some of its applications. 

Mr. President, in the present session 
of Congress we know of the great work 
the Senator from Nevada has done in 
connection with the Internal Security 
Act. I confidently believe that when 
the history of this period is written, that 
act will be recalled as one which meant 
much for the betterment of American 
life and for the protection of the insti- 
tutions which we hold dear. 

Also, Mr. President, I wish to comment 
for just a moment on the fairness of the 
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Senator from Nevada in the committee 
of which I am a member, and of which I 
have enjoyed being a member because 
of his chairmanship of the committee. 
I have yet to see him manifest any but 
an aspect of fairness in connection with 
the consideration of any measure before 
that committee, nor have I ever seen him 
attempt to insist upon his will over that 
of the other members of the committee. 
So I honor him for the great fairness he 
has shown to all members of the com- 
mittee. 

Then, Mr. President, I wish to say a 
word about the human side of the man, 
as I have come to know him, because 
he is one in whom I am intensely inter- 
ested. Sometime ago I heard him talk 
about his interest in old Ireland because 
it was the native land of his mother and 
father. I heard him talk in most tender 
tones about his love and vision for that 
land. Because of that incident I learned 
to know even more about the human 
side of the Senator from Nevada. 

All of us know that not only is he fair 
and just, but also he is positive in his 
views and actions, as a person in his 
position should be. 

I join with the other Members of the 
Senate in paying the highest tribute of 
which I am capable in honoring the Sen- 
ator from Nevada as a man and @s a 
Senator whose ideals are of the highest 
known to this Naticn. 

Let me add, in his honor, that I hope 
he will have many, many long years yet 
in the Senate to give us the benefit of 
his integrity, his intelligence, his wis- 
dom, and his utter and complete patri- 
otism and loyalty to the United States of 
America. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to speak briefly in tribute to 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from New Jersey is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
many years before the junior Senator 
from New Jersey ever thought he would 
one day be a Member of the Senate of 
the United States, he had a profound 
respect for the moral courage, the in- 
tegrity and the heroic patriotism of the 
able and distinguished senior Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. McCarran]. 

Little did the junior Senator from 
New Jersey think, in those days when he 
was campaigning in his own county in 
New Jersey for election to the New Jersey 
State Senate—in those now historic days 
when “Court packing” was a great issue 
before the country—that he would one 
day have the great privilege and honor 
to be a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate under 
the able leadership of Senator McCarran. 

Senator McCarran’s battle against the 
world Communist conspiracy is not new. 
It goes back a long way before he at- 
tained chairmanship of the Judiciary 
Committee, and he has never confined it 
strictly to his own views. Never has he 


stopped his fight tc write into every bill 
which affects national security provi- 
sions which will safeguard the welfare 
of the United States; and his has al- 
ways been a winning fight. 
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Let us look back at the long, hard 
fight on displaced persons legislation. 
In fighting to have adequate security 
provisions written into the displaced 
persons law, Senator McCarran stood up 
against one of the most powerful lobbies 
which ever operated in this country. He 
was subjected to constant and bitter per- 
sonal attack, and almost every form of 
vilification. His objectives and his mo- 
tives were both deliberately misinter- 
preted. The pressure was terrific; but 
he stood his ground, and in the end he 
won his fight. The new displaced per- 
sons law, as enacted, was fair to the 
refugees, not discriminatory in any re- 
spect, and fully recognized this country’s 
obligation to do its fair share for the 
unfortunate people who were torn from 
their homes by war circun.stances over 
which they had no control; but, by virtue 
of the McCarran courage and persistence, 
the law contains provisions which are 
protecting this Nation today against the 
infiltration of Communists and other 
subversives under the guise of displaced 
persons. 

Senator McCarran is the author of 
many important pieces of legislation, in- 
cluding the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
the McCarran Act fixing the status of 
insurance as a business subject to State 
regulation, the Federal Airport Act, the 
Administrative Procedure Act, and the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. 

Mr. President, it has been a privilege 
and a great inspiration for me to serve 
on the Judiciary Committee under the 
generalship of a man, a great American, 
who has never once since I was honored 
with membership on this time-honored 
committee, displayed to me a single in- 
terest which was not for the betterment 
and welfare of his country. 

On this, the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of Senator McCarran’s birth, I join with 
his colleagues and his host of friends 
throughout the Nation as they wish him 
Godspeed through his many remaining 
years of service to his country. 

May each of those years be marked 
with the right to ever increasing tribute 
for his long, able, and distinguished 
service. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
came upon the floor a moment ago from 
a session of the Armed Services Sub- 
committee of ihc Committee on Appro- 
priations. I was utterly unaware, as I 
entered the Chamber, that we were to 
mark or were marking the anniversary 
of the birth of our distinguished col- 
league, Senator McCarran. I think he 
has very successfully concealed both his 
birthday and his years. No one looking 
at him would imagine that he has at- 
tained the ripe age which it has just 
been said he has reached. 

Mr. President, I have had the privi- 
lege of serving with Senator McCarRRaAN 
ever since I entered the Senate, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1934. I shall never forget my 
service witt. him, upon the Committee 
on the Judiciary, during the very, very 
strenuous and exacting days when that 
committee had under consideration the 
bill to expand the Supreme Court. No 
member of that committee was more 
efiective, more studious, more energetic, 
or more loyal than was the Senator from 
Nevada in the action which the Judi- 


ciary Committee took upon that meas- 
ure, which resulted finally in its defeat 
upon the floor of the Senate. It was 
an action participated in by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada which, I am sure, will 
never be forgotten in the history of this 
Government. 

It was a matter of great regret to 
me, personally, when, after the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act was passed, 
changing the number of committees 
upon which a Senator could serve, it 
became necessary for me, as I saw my 
own personal duty, to retire from the 
Judiciary Committee. I regretted very 
much having to sever connections with 
trat committee and with the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada, who is 
now its chairman. I am frank to say, 
however, that in recent days, as I have 
heard the call of the calendar and have 
noted the huge number of claims bills 
which are now referred to that com- 
mittee, I have felt very regretful of the 
burden which the €enator from Nevada 
has to carry. But it is necessary only 
to look at him to know that he carries 
that burden well. 

May I, in this altogether unintended 
and extemporaneous comment upon the 
distinguished service of my friend from 
Nevada, say that the West has never 
had a greater friend than the senior 
Senator from Nevada {[Mr. McCarran]? 
Perhaps I may be permitted to say that, 
when I first heard of Senator McCarran, 
it was during the famous campaign of 
1932. I was at that time an assistant 
to Mr. James A. Farley in the head- 
quarters of the Democratic National 
Committee in New York City, conduct- 
ing a presidential campaign. I was at 
that time the Democratic national 
committeeman from Wyoming. A gen- 
tleman by the name of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt had been making a survey of the 
entire United States, going from State 
to State, reporting to Mr. Farley upon 
the character of the campaign work 
which was being done throughout the 
United Stater. I shall always remem- 
ber that, on the day when his report 
ceme in to me, the most eloquent spokes- 
man on behalf of the Democratic ticket 
that year he found to be the Honorable 
Pat McCarran, of Nevada. I took a great 
deal of pride in that, because of the 
character of the name; and I am very 
happy to say that the Senator from 
Nevada has, in all my personal acquaint- 
ance with him, demonstrated that the 
comment was not at all out of order. 

A man who has the courage of his 
convictions, Senator MCCARRAN deserves 
the tributes of his colleagues upon the 
floor, and I am happy to have been able 
to participate on this occasion. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for one moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Maine is 
recognized for 1 minute. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
TIT am pleased to join in the tributes to 
Senator McCarran. It was a matter of 
great gratification and pride, recently, 
to have Senator McCarran, when appear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration to request 
funds for his committee, ask the Repub- 
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lican minority leader to place me on 
Senator McCarRan’s committee. His re- 
quest was a testimonial to my opposition 
to Communism and to his faith and con- 
fidence in me; and I reciprocate his faith 
and confidence. 

Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as 
one of the younger (?) Members of the 
Senate, I desire to say a word concerning 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran]. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee for a long, long time. There never 
was a more conscientious, right-think- 
ing, upstanding, courageous, active mem- 
ber of that or of any other committee 
than has been Pat McCarran. For a 
long time he has been, and, I believe, 
Still is, the head of the “watchdog com- 
mittee” which has done so much gcod. 

Through years of intimate association 
with him, I have found him to be 
earnestly a man who believes in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. He isa 
censcientious believer in Christianity. 
He believes in the things for which 
America stands. When he took the oath 
of office he held his hand toward 
Almighty God and said he would respect 
and forever defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. He meant every 
word of it, and his every statement and 
his every act in life have shown how 
thoroughly he meant it. He is a great 
statesman, a great man, and a great 
friend, and it gives me the greatest plea- 
sure to say a word concerning him on 
this occasion. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to one of the greatest Amer- 
icans I have ever met—Pat McCarran. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for recognition for 
1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed for 
1 minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I learn 
on inquiry that the junior Senator from 
Nevada {Mr. MALONE] is not present, but 
I am confident that if he were present 
today he would certainly warmly share in 
all the gracious, fine, and richly de- 
served things that have been said con- 
cerning the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada. I have heard him so express him- 
self on many occasions. I know the high 
regard and warm respect he entertains 
for his colleague from Nevada. So I 
felt that the Recorp should not be closed 
without having the statement placed on 
the Recorp. 

As for myself, Mr. President, I desire 
to pay tribute not only to a colleague but 
to a man I esteemed as a friend before I 
ever became a Member of this body. I 
recall my first acquaintance with him. 
I always felt humble and like a pupil 
sitting at the feet of the master. Over 
the years my regard for him has ripened 
into a rich and enduring affection. 

If I could find in the English langu- 
age a single phase so expressive that it 
characterizes what is in my heart with 
reference to Pat McCarran, I think it 
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would be the very simple phrase, “He 
is a good man.” I recall reading in the 
Scripture that when the Great Teacher 
was taken away, a certain man claimed 
the body. The only description of him 
which we find in the Scriptures is that he 
was a good man. I can think of nothing 
that better expresses the affection and 
esteem that Pat McCarran’s friends and 
associates have for him than to say that 
he is a good man, not only for this body, 
not only for his friends, but for the peo- 
ple of the United States of America. 
They will ever be in his debt. 

Mr. MCCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have been wondering what I could say 
in answer to or in recognition of the 
expressions which have been made today 
by my colleagues on the floor. All I 
can say is that if I have been worthy of 
those expressions, then, indeed, my life 
up to this time has been well spent. 

Mr. President, I never meet a situa- 
tion such as this but what I think of 
the hours through which my country is 
passing. I hope I may have the privi- 
lege of serving for years to come with 
those who serve with me in Lhis body, be- 
cause I think that my country is at the 
cross roads of its existence, and I be- 
lieve the greatest service which an indi- 
vidual can render to his country at this 
time is to stand independently for the 
protection of the institutions which we 
so much admire and on which the world 
today so much depends. 

Mr. President, I hope that the breath 
of life may be spared to me so that I 
may live to see my country again free 
from its internal and external enemies. 
Especially do I hope that we may see the 
United States freed from its internal 
enemies who are today boring from with- 
in to destroy man’s last hope of indi- 
vidual human liberty. 

I am not afraid of the external en- 
emies, because I know the courage of my 
countrymen and I know the courage of 
our boys who will carry our banners 
abroad. But I am ever apprehensive of 
those who, in one guise or another, may 
gain such a position in this country as 
to weaken it and jeopardize the great 
place it so rightfully occupies in the his- 
tory of the world. 

I am grateful to those who have given 
me encouragement by their kindly words 
today. I am happy if I may have earned 
their expressions. 


OCO THOMPSON 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday a quiet, unassuming man re- 
tired from active service as disbursing 
officer of the United States Senate. All 
the Senators know Oco Thompson. I 
am not sure that all of them know that 
he was such a good disbursing officer 
because he learned his work the hard 
way, and because, during part of his 
career, he was an assistant clerk of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate. I will admit that 
he learned a lot when he served from 
1918 to 1920 as a clerk in the Finance 
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Division of the War Department, and 
no doubt his experience on the Senate 
Committee on Finance and on the Com- 
mittee on Contingent Expenses con- 
tributed largely to his ability. 

However, I am certain that when he 
started his career in the Senate Dis- 
bursing Office in 1924 it was the expert 
training he received from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate that made him the fine disburs- 
ing officer he was. 

It may be of interest that Oco Thomp- 
son was the fifth financial clerk in the 
history of the Senate. I note that the 
third was Richard B. Nixon. I am won- 
dering if the illustrious Senator from 
California is related to this Nixon. 

However, in the hearts and minds of 
those presently in the United States Sen- 
ate, I am sure that Oco Thompson won 
a place of respect and honor during his 
long years of service. 

I know all Senators join me in wishing 
him many years of health and content- 
ment. We shall miss him and we are 
glad his brother will carry on, as we 
know he is well trained and highly able 
to continue the high standards set by 
the quiet man who left without any fan- 
fare on Tuesday last—Oco Thompson. 


TREASURY-POST OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 3282) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and funds available 
for the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GeorceE in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings’ of August 2, 1951, pp. 9536- 
9538.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I do not see the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fer- 
cuson]} on the floor. My understanding 
is that he would like to be present at the 
time the report comes before the Senate. 
Would there be any objection to with- 
holding the consideration of the report 
temporarily until we can get the Sen- 
ator from Michigan here? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
have talked to the administrative assist- 
ant to the Senator from Michigan, and 
he said he thought if we could hold up 
consideration of the report for a little 
while the Senator from Michigan would 
be here. Consideration of the report has 
been held up for quite a while. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I am now advised 
that the senior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Ferguson] had an understanding 
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with the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kiicore] that the Senator from 
West Virginia would make a statement 
with respect to certain provisions re- 
garding personal-service limitations in 
the bill as not being a precedent in 
connection with other bills, and if that 
statement is to be made and that un- 
derstanding is had there is no objection 
at this time. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct; and at the appropri- 
ate time I intend to make such a state- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the reservation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the report. 

At this time I wish to state that the 
main objection of the Senator from 
Michigan was to the fact that the con- 
ferees struck from the bill the so-called 
10-percent personnel cut and in lieu 
thereof substituted specific cuts. The 
Senator from Michigan did not want 
that to be taken as a precedent. I may 
say for the benefit of the Senator from 
Michigan and for the benefit of the 
Recorp that the conferees discussed that 
matter at great length in the conference. 
We agreed that action on any one ap- 
propriation bill did not constitute a 
precedent as to action on others. For 
that reason I am free to say that that 
action on the part of the conferees was 
not intended to establish a precedent or 
lay down any pattern whatsoever. It 
was done simply in the interest of good 
operations in the particular depart- 
ments involved in this bill, and the 
agencies connected with them. 

Mr. President, I may say further that 
the amounts contained in the bill itself 
are below what the 10-percent cut would 
have brought them to. If we adopt the 
report, there is one amendment of the 
House which, at the appropriate time, 
I shall move that the Senate agree to. 
The conference report was adopted yes- 
terday by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KILGORE. For what purpose? 

Mr.CASE. For the purpose of making 
a brief statement on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in behalf 
of the senior Senator from Michigan, 
who sponsored several of the amend- 
ments which are subjects under con- 
sideration in this report, I should like 
the Recorp to show that the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan feels that the Treas- 
ury-Post Office bill offers a little different 
sitvation than other bills, and it was for 
that reason that he has consented or 
agreed to the waiving of the limitation 
on personal services which was adopted 
by the Senate in this and previous ap- 
propriation bills. But in doing so he 
wished it to be distinctly understood that 
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this is not to be considered as a prece- 
dent in future conferences nor as con- 
stituting a change in the attitude of the 
minority with respect to limitations on 
personal service funds. It is felt that 
the savings which have been referred 
to by the Senator from West Virginia 
are substantial, and that they do con- 
stitute a step in the direction of economy 
for which the members have been striv- 
ing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 


‘the Senator from West Virginia yield to 


me for about 2 minutes? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, may I 
ask what the Senator’s purpose is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has a right to be 
heard in his own right. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then I ask, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to be recognized in my own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not oppose the conference report. I sim- 
ply suggest to the Senate that in the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, 
of course, is contained the huge item for 
debt service, namely, the interest on the 
debt, which is gradually travelling in the 
direction of six thousand million dollars 
a year. It is a little difficult, I think, for 
our constituents to understand when we 
point out that each year we pay pretty 
close to $6,000,000,000 for the privilege 
the Federal Government enjoys to bor- 
row money from fiduciaries, insurance 
companies, banks, and individuals, giv- 
ing them in return pieces of paper called 
bonds, and then, of course, having to 
liquidate the privilege money in the form 
of interest. 

I propose today to introduce a bill for 
the establishment of a commission pat- 
terned somewhat on the Hoover Com- 
mission for an exploration of the na- 
tional debt. I think it is one of the great 
problems of our time that have not been 
sufficiently explored, and I believe it 
merits serious consideration. It was 
only 40 years ago, Mr. President, that 
our debt was a little over a billion dol- 
lars, and today it is $255,000,000,000. We 
can understand its magnitude in com- 
parative terms when we say that amount 
is twice what all individuals and busi- 
nesses and corporations in the United 
States owe today. So its impact upon 
the economy, its effect upon the future 
welfare of the country, upon the free 
destiny of a free system, Mr. President, 
is of high and transcendent importance. 

In my opinion, there is a whole field 
of contingent comiaitments, implica- 
tions, and guarantees along with the 
public debt that earnestly deserve the 
consideration of a body of experts. It 
is one of those peculiar things that 
necessarily lie in the field of expert and 
technical knowledge. I certainly do not 
profess to be one of the experts. 

I remember that some time ago one 
of my colleagues in the House who was 
forever discoursing on the subject of 
money rose one day to make a long 
speech on the subject. He prefaced his 
remarks by saying that he understood 
that there were about 13 persons in the 
United States who understood the 
vagarious subject of money and finance, 
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but that he was not one of them. There- 
fore he undertook to discuss it. 

Ido not undertake to discuss that sub- 
ject, except to allude to the existence of 
the problem and the necessity for as- 
sembling a body of expert talent to deal 
with it. The subject certainly has been 
underestimated in its impact upon the 
well-being and welfare of the country. 
So I use this occasion as a preface for 
what I propose to do later, in introduc- 
ing a bill calling for the creation of a 
commission. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe that what 
the Senator is proposing is quite timely, 
because we do have an appropriation 
bill before us. His suggestion is not only 
well worth while, but it should have been 
carried out long ago. However, I hope 
that the Senator, in making suggestions 
for the activities of such a commission, 
may bring up a question which has al- 
Ways puzzled me. 

When we talk about our huge debt, the 
question of governmental bookkeeping 
arises. We say that what comes in, sub- 
tracted from what goes out, makes the 
debt. We never list the capital assets 
of the Government. I am one who has 
always believed—and I strongly suspect 
that any such expert study would bear 
this out—that although we probably 
owe more than $200,000,000,000, if 
someone were to sit down and conserv- 
atively estimate the capital assets of 
the United States Government, if we kept 
books as corporations keep books, we 
might well be in the black. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest to my friend 
from Washington that there are con- 
tingent liabilities and responsibilities 
under social-security, public-works proj- 
ects, and many other things, which are 
difficult to evaluate on a dollar basis. 
But they are there, and they are going 
to continue for a long time. I think all 
of that should come within the purview 
of a study of this kind. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think it would be 
a good thing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
at this time, and I yield the floor. 

There being no objection the bill (S. 
1971) to establish a Commission on the 
Public Debt of the United States, intro- 
duced by Mr. D1rKSEN, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak on a subject which 
departs somewhat from the matter im- 
mediately before the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
would the Senator mind having the con- 
ference report adopted first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. The Senator from Colo- 
rado is recognized. There is no rule of 
germaneness in debate in the Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I understand that it 
is desired that I withhold my remarks 
until there has been action on the con- 
ference report. Iam willing todoso. I 
assume that I shall be recognized after- 
ward 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Georce in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action 
on certain amendments of the Senate 
to House bill 3282, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
August 8, 1951. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 34 to the bill (H. R. 3232) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and funds available for 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, and concur therein. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 13, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert “, acquisi- 
tion of the foregoing 300 passenger motor 
vehicles insofar as possible to be from auto- 
mobiles seized in accordance with law, in lieu 
of purchase, and in addition, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue may utilize not to exceed 
20 passenger motor vehicles acquired through 
seizure as provided by law.” 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 13. 

Let me say in explanation to Mem- 
bers of the Senate that the form of the 
bill in both Houses provided for the 
number of vehicles. The House amend- 
ment merely requires that, so far as 
possible, the acquisition shall be from 
vehicles seized in accordance witn law, 
rather than by the purchase of other 
vehicles. The provision is that only the 
minimum number be purchased new. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILcoreE]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


A LETTER FROM A SOLDIER IN KOREA 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I shall 
take a few minutes to read into the 
REeEcorp a copy of a letter received by a 
Denver mother last March or April 
from her son in Korea. The letter reads 
as follows: 


Korea, March 10, 1951. 

Lear Mom: I was cold, wet, miserable, 
tired, hungry, and discouraged a few minutes 
ago, when I saw some sturdy soul come 
trudging up the mountainside with mail. 
Ncw, I am only cold, wet, tired, and hungry. 

Your letter gave me a great lift in the 
midst of all this chaos and confusion. I 
now am well down in a foxhole on the top 
of the highest—I swear—mountain in all 
Korea, except for the one we were over yes- 
terday, and the day before and the day 
before that. 

We gallant cavaliers of the First Cavalry 
Division are trying to break the backs of the 
Chinese right now and, upon the reflection 
of the last week, I do not see how the 
bodies and minds of men keep going so 
long without losing their elements of con- 
trol and composure. 

I do not kick too much for myself, because 
all I must carry is weapon, ammunition, and 
rations—but these men of my platoon who 
must stagger up the slopes with 40 pounds 
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cf machine gun ammunition—and the ma- 
chine gun—and the rockets—only to be 
shouted at, shot at, and cajoled into run- 
ning the last 50 yards through machine gun 
bullets, grenades, mortar fire—are men of 
the highest discipline. 

And discipline for what? To be carried 
off the hill by four other men, and suffer 
smashed heads and broken bodies, thinking 
they are the unluckiest men in all the world 
until they see the dribble of others into the 
aid station wita their heads smashed in a 
little deeper, and their borlies broken a little 
more? I do not know. It is hard to see 
the forest for the trees here. 

And it is a question deeper than all ques- 
tions when I look over that hill and watch 
the placid face of the Chinaman with the 
flap-eared can on his head and the quilted 
coat, and wonder what he is thinking, and— 
what is more important—why he is thinking 
it. In an hour or so I will be there where 
he is and he will be dead with a hole in his 
head much larger then you would expect 
from my little .30-caliber rifle. 

That he will be dead I am very sure, be- 
cause I have confidence in my men and in 
myself. Then I will sit down and, looking 
at his open glazed eyes (seeing much farther 
than mine I am very sure), and at his grimy 
hand clutching a grenade meant ultimately 
for me, I will call back to my company com- 
mander, and I will say, “We have taken the 
hill with only four casuulties, and I count 
15 dead Chinks.” 

And the most important part of the war 
(for me today at least) will be a number 
on a map and 15 less human beings on the 
earth. ; 

As I have been writing here, six men (two 
from my own platoon) have passed my fox- 
hole, hit by mortar shrapnel. They are on 
their way down to the aid station—and 
rest—some for weeks and some for months. 

Mortars—those are the fearsome things. 
They can get you anywhere—forward slope, 
rearward slope, in a deep hole or out. Since 
yesterday noon our company has lost 17 
men from them. Off on the left there is 
a@ big fire fight going on now—deep-throated 
machine guns, rifles, and the crump of mor- 
tar—all going on at once. It will soon quiet 
down. 

I wonder sometimes how much luck there 
is to the game, or is it luck? Back on the 
big hill we got pinned down close to a strong 
position and they grenaded us. I was lying 
in the open when they yelled “Grenade.” 
I rolled over and felt something against my 
leg. Looked down just in time to see the 
handle of a potato-masher grenade against 
me. Blam. The handle of the thing gave 
me a real charleyhorse and a bum eye for 
a while. But not a puncture in me any- 
where. The next man to me was killed by 
it. What is the answer? 

Yesterday we were close in an area when 
I heard four deep “plops” go off over the 
hill. I knew they were 120-millimeter mor- 
tar—the biggest mortar they have and deadly 
up to 100 yards when they hit. We hugged 
the ground. The first one went well over us 
and went off with a tremendous blam be- 
hind us. I'll be—if all three of them didn’t 
drop right in the middle of the platoon and 
they were duds. I looked up; 2 feet from 
me one of them was lying buried in the 
ground. (When they go off they dig a hole 
6 feet across and take off a man’s legs 20 
feet away.) Luck? Prayer? I won’t even 
hazard a guess. Something is making it 
possible to live, 

And yet I would rather be here than any- 
where in Korea now. It is life in its rawest 
form. It reduces sham to nothingness and 
here men are themselves. It cuts away all 
of the frou-frou of hypercivilization. 

The real values of life are returned to us; 
the simple act of making a cup of coffee is 
a worth-while accomplishment. 

As a leader of 40 men, I have the good 
feeling of responsibility, and, aside from the 
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close-in fighting, it is for me to provide 
many of their needs, minister to their hopes 
and fears, raise their morale, deal with their 
misbehavior, listen to their feelings as they 
express them, and try to direct their lives so 
that they will function with a will and a 
purpose. 

There is no democracy on a hilltop, but, as 
a platoon leader, there is no other troop 
leading quite as intimate or as thorough, 
and it is a responsibility. There is no offi- 
cer below to pass the buck to. What more 
could one ask in the way of service to those 
of lesser rank? The only guides I must 
religiously keep are: Decide with confidence; 
lead without fear; listen with compassion; 
and remain humble. 

It is a far greater, more rewarding life 
on this hill than all the successes of what 
we call civilization. Mahatma Gandhi said 
once, and very accurately, about this busi- 
ness of leading, “There go my people; I must 
hurry and catch them for I am their leader.” 

And so it goes. Korea is tough, but what 
worth-while reward is gained without some 
price? Perhaps now you can see why I chose 
West Point. If not, someday I will explain. 

Since I have discovered an important 
truth, I suffer much less—that is, that fear 
is only the emotion of ignorance. If I keep 
informed, fill the gaps of knowledge with 
educated guesses, fear disappears and I can 
do my job as coolly as though I were in 
Denver. 

And that’s all from Korea today. 

Love, 
Dave. 


The gentleman who wrote that letter 
is First Lt. David R. Hughes. He is a 
graduate of West Point, class of 1950, 
and has been decorated for valor. 


THE KANSAS-MISSOURI FLOOD 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I have 
spoken several times in the Senate about 
the havoc wrought by the angry waters 
of the Missouri and Kansas Rivers as 
they have overflowed their banks. The 
flood was at its worst where the Kansas 
joins the Missouri River at Kansas City. 
Kansas City has been my home and the 
home of my family for many years, and 
so I should like to speak briefly today 
of the indomitable courage with which 
the people of Kansas City have fought 
back. They have looked disaster in the 
face and said: You shall not have your 
way. 

The toll from the Kansas-Missouri 
flood of mid-July has now been reckoned 
at nearly a billion dollars, not counting 
a $2,000,000,000 value the Agriculture 
Department places on top soil washed 
from farm land. In Kansas City, Mo., 
four vital industrial areas were inun- 
dated over an area totaling 11 square 
miles. At least a score of lives were lost. 
Thousands were made homeless. Fac- 
tories, utilities, rail yards were destroyed 
or damaged by flood, and seven square 
blocks of Kansas City were wasted by 
fire. 

On Monday, July 16, 3 days after the 
worst flood disaster in United States 
history had struck Kansas City, the Mis- 
souri and Kansas Rivers went down al- 
most as fast as they had risen, and just 
as fast the civic and business leaders of 
the city went to work to survey the re- 
sults, to reconstruct the damaged area, 
to reckon how soon Kansas City could 
be back to normal again. 

During that first week of recovery and 
despite its appalling losses and discour- 
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aging prospect, Kaasas City’s people be- 
gan to speak of “the Kansas City spirit,” 
a phrase that harked back to earlier 
days. The Kansas City Star editorial- 
ized: “You can’t lick Kansas City.” Al- 
though business and industry were faced 
with paying by far the major share of 
the damage, there was determination to 
pay it, to rebuild at any cost, to have 
faith in the future of the city, and to 
resume normal operations in record- 
breaking time. 

Actually, Kansas City’s commerce was 
never brought to the low point that many 
people imagined from press reports. 
Only 11 of the more than 130 square 
miles of the city were under water. Only 
four out of seven of the major industrial 
areas of the city were affected by the 
flood. No major bridges were lost, the 
airport was still dry, and 90 percent of 
the city’s residential area was untouched 
by the waters. None of the main down- 
town districts suffered and few outlying 
retail districts were affected. 

Far less is known over the Nation 
about the miraculous job of recovery 
that has been accomplished than was 
known about the flood itself. Just 3 
weeks after the black Friday of July 13 
when the flood struck, the courage and 
determinatior of Kansas City to rebuild 
and recover have borne near-miraculous 
results. The Kansas City stockyards, 
second largest in the world, opened on 
Monday, August 6, weeks ahead of sched- 
ule. Wheat resumed its flow into Kan- 
sas City on July 27 and receipts the first 
week-end totaled 1,300,000 bushels, high- 
est mark of the year. Three of the 
major packing companies—Wilson, 
Swift, and Armour—have reopened their 
plants and begun shipments. The big 
plants of General Motors, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, National and Sunshine 
Biscuits, and scores of others are either 
in limited or full operation. 

More than 125 industrial companies 
hit by the flood have started operation 
again, and more than 30,000 workers are 
back on jobs that had been washed out. 
Railroads are back to 90 percent of full 
efficiency, airlines are flying at full peak, 
trucking is pulling its preflood load. 

The remarkable Kansas City spirit is 
further evident in the faith backed by 
dollars that industry has tabbed for the 
future. The Santa Fe Railroad is going 
right ahead with a $4,090,000 dollar 
diesel maintenance center in the flooded 
area. The Ford Motor Co. will proceed 
with its huge $4,000,000 plant. Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. will build a seven and 
one-half million dollar engine plant. By 
September 1 livestock receipts in this 
$500,000,000-a-year meat center will be 
back to normal. Power lines, telephones 
and other utilities are being restored as 
fast as industry can make use of them. 
Temporary housing for some 3,000 fam- 
ilies has been started and will be re- 
placed by a permanent and model com- 
munity housing plan. 

The Kansas City spirit has been con- 
tagious. In the heart of the flood area, 
near-normal operations have been re- 
sumed by chemical companies, grain ele- 
vators, flour mills, farm-machinery con- 
cerns, transfer companies, sheet metal 
works, motor parts firms, tractor and 
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equipment companies, the car-assembly 
plant, paint manufacturers, milling com- 
panies, a creamery and dairy supply 
company, soap manufacturers, and lum- 
ber companies. Nine conventions are 
scheduled for Kansas City this month, 
and there has not been a single cancel- 
lation. Military contractors in the area 
lost a week or two of time, but they have 
never lost their will to carry on. 

Kansas City still has a big job ahead. 
Some businesses, both large and small, 
may not be able to reopen for months 
because of the vast clean-up job and the 
necessity for replacing damaged ma- 
chinery. Four million tons of silt and 
rubble have been carted away, but this 
is less than one-third of what the rivers 
dumped here. The Red Cross is still 
caring for more than a thousand persons 
in shelters, and thousands of others are 
still homeless, but are cared for by 
friends and relatives. 

The progress to date has been astound- 
ing and revealing. As the people of 
Kansas City have labored to accomplish 
these results, they have said in their 
hearts that such a flood must never hap- 
pen again. They know that Kansas 
City’s future is assured only if a flood- 
control program is assured. 

Mr. President, this has been a national 
disaster. The problem of preventing 
another flood is a national responsibility. 
Only the Congress, representing all the 
Nation, can give these people, as they 
work to bring order out of ruin, the com- 
fort that comes from the assurance that 
it will not happen again. This assur- 
ance, I am confident, Congress will not 
deny them. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the clerk will proceed 
to call the measures on the calendar to 
which there is no objection, beginning 
at the point at which the last call of 
the calendar was concluded. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 39) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

(For text of above concurrent reso- 
lution, see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 
24, 1951, p. 8700.) 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OP 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 40) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was consid- 
ered and agreed (fo. 

(For text of above concurrent resolu- 
tion, see CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, July 24, 
1951, pp. 8700-8702.) 


MRS. CORA B. JONES 
The bill (H. R. 3495) for the relief of 

Mrs. Cora B. Jones was considered, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third 

time, and passed. 

PROTECTION OF GIRL SCOUTS IN THE 
USE OF EMBLEMS, BADGES, AND SO 
FORTH 
The bill (H. R. 3442) to protect the 


Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America in the use of emblems and 
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badges, descriptive or designating marks, 
and words or phrases heretofore adopted 
and to clarify existing law relating 
thereto, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation is requested. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this measure is to protect the 
Girl Scouts of America in their use of 
emblems and badges, descriptive or 
designating marks, and words or phrases 
now or heretofore used by the organiza- 
tion in carrying out its program. This 
protection has heretofore been given the 
Girl Scouts throvgh the medium of a 
design patent renewable every 14 years. 

The design patent last issued to the 
Girl Scouts is due to expire this year; 
and the committee felt that rather than 
require the Girl Scouts to periodically 
seek a renewal to the design patent, it 
would be better to afford them the same 
protection by an amendment to their 
basis charter. A bill granting similar 
protection to the American Legion was 
passed by the Senate earlier in this 
Congress. 

In view of the need of the Girl Scouts 
of America for the protection afforded 
by this proposed legislation and in view 
of the action of the Senate in granting 
similar protection to the American Le- 
gion, the committee recommends that 
this bill be favorably considered. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator, and I withdraw 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3442) was considered, ordered to 
a tl.ird reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


DR. ANTHONY M. OPISSO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 775) for the relief of Dr. Anthony 
M. Opisso which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Dr. Anthony M. 
Opisso shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RICHARD J. WALLING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 495) for the relief of Richard J. 
Walling which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
figure “$1,000,” to strike out “in full 
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satisfaction of his claim against the 
United S:ates for wages lost and debts 
incurred as a result of his erroneous 
confinement by the United States Army 
from April 14, 1948, to August 13, 1948, 
though he was not a member of the 
Army nor subject to its jurisdiction:” 
and insert “in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for the 
damages sustained by him as the result 
of his wrongful arrest by a member of 
the United States Army on April 14, 
1948, and his confinement by the Army 
from that date to August 13, 1948:”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Richard J. Wall- 
ing, of Jerome, Idaho, the sum of $1,000, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for the damages sustained by 
him as the result of his wrongful arrest by 
a member of the United States Army on April 
14, 1948, and his confinement by the Army 
from that date to August 13, 1948: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
end passed. 


AKIKO MITSUHATA 


The bill (S. 263) for the relief of Akiko 
Mitsuhata was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to the exclu- 
sion of aliens inadmissible because of race 
shall not hereafter apply to Akiko Mitsu- 
hata, Yokohama, Japan, the Japanese 
fiancée of Douglas Dean Whitney, a citizen 
of the United States and an honorably dis- 
charged veteran of World War II, and that 
Akiko Mitsuhata shall be eligible for a visa 
as a nonimigrant temporary visitor for a 
period of 3 months: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that the said 
Akiko Mitsuhata is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to said Douglas Whitney, and that 
she is found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named parties does 
not occur within 3 months after the entry of 
seid Akiko Mitsuhata, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 19 
and 20 of the Immigration Act of February 
5, 1917 (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 156). 
In the event the marriage between the 
above-named parties shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of said Akiko M.tsu- 
hata, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of said Akiko Mit- 
suhata as of the date of payment by her of 
the required visa fee and head taxes. 


SECTION 32 OF THE AMENDMENT OF 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT OF 
1917—BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 172) to amend section 32 

of the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
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1917, as amended, so as to permit the re- 
turn under such section of property 
which an alien acquired, by gift, devise, 
bequest, or inheritance, from an Ameri- 
can citizen, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill, please? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill would amend section 32 of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act so as to permit 
the return of vested property formerly 
owned by citizens or nationals of Ger- 
many or Austria who acquired that 
property by gift, devise, bequest, or in- 
heritance from American citizens. It 
would provide that the former owner of 
such property be eligible for its return, 
notwithstanding technical, “enemy” 
status, if such owner shows by reliable, 
probative, and substantial evidence that 
he never was a member of the Nazi 
Party. This in substance is the same 
bill as the one the committee reported 
favorably in the last Congress, and upon 
which the Senate acted favorably. No 
action, hawever, was taken by the House 
of Representatives. 

It was the belief of the committee in 
the Eighty-first Congress, and it is like- 
wise the belief of the committec in this 
Congress, that the property here seized 
was basically and inherently American 
property; 2nd, while the committee feels 
that the seizure of this property might 
have been justified during the war, the 
retention of it is no longer justified in 
the light of present day conditions. The 
committee therefore recommends that 
the President be given the discretion to 
return this property. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I have no objection. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. CuHAvez}] and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAcnuson], I ask that 
the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be passed 
over. 


D. LANE POWERS AND ELAINE POWERS 
TAYLOR 


The bill (S. 665) for the relief of D. 
Lane Powers and Elaine Powers Taylor 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $552 to D. Lane Powers, of Trenton, 
N. J., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for property damage sus- 
tained by him as a resuit of a collision be- 
tween his automobile and an Army vehicle 
parked at night without lights on State 
Highway No. 33 in East Windsor Town- 
ship, Mercer County, N. J., on June 10, 
1945, and to Elaine Powers Taylor, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., the sum of $2,117, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for property damage, personal injuries, pain, 
and suffering, and disfigurement sustained 
and iuedical and hospital expenses incurred, 
as a result of said accident: Provided, That 
ho part of the amounts appropriated in this 
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act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with these claims, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES FOR CER- 
TAIN DISABLED VETERANS 


The bill (S. 1864) to authorize pay- 
ments by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs on the purchase of automobiles 
or other conveyances by certain disabled 
veterans who served during World War 
II, and persons who served in the mili- 
tary, naval, or air service of the United 
States on or after June 27, 1950, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I shall 
be very glad to explain it. The purpose 
of the bill is simply and solely to insure 
that veterans who are amputees as a 
result of Wcrld War II, who, for reasons 
beyond their control, have not yet had 
opportunity to avail themselves of the 
special rehabilitation benefits of Public 
Law 798, Eighty-first Congress, should 
retain that opportunity, and that am- 
putee veterans of the present conflict 
should have precisely the same benefits 
as have been available to World War II 
veterans. 

The rehabilitation benefits to which 
I refer are, of course, the contributions 
for the purchase of special automobiles 
so that these amputees, who are all leg 
amputees, will have a means of locomo- 
tion to help them overcome the tragic 
loss they have suffered. 

The bill provides, as did Public Law 
798 and its predecessors, that these bene- 
fits shall be available only to those who 
have suffered the loss, or loss of use, of 
one or both legs at or above the ankle, 
due to disability incurred in or aggra- 
vated by their period of service. 

The bill provides, as did the previous 
laws on the subject, that the Veterans’ 
Administration is authorized to pay 
$1,600 for the purchase, or toward the 
purchase, of an automobile, provided the 
veteran in question is licensed to operate 
such an automobile. The veteran must 
make the application for this benefit 
within 3 years after enactment of the 
bill, or within 3 years after the date of 
the veteran’s discharge, if the discharge 
occurs after enactment. 

This rehabilitation benefit program 
was first enacted in 1946, and was con- 
tinued in 1947, and again in 1948 and 
1949. It expired on June 30,1951. This 
left some 200 amputee veterans of World 
War II who are still in the hospital, and 
hence have not been discharged from the 
service, ineligible for the benefit. 

Of course, there was no provision in 
the old law or in any law now on the 
statute books for comparable benefits for 
amputee veterans of the present Korean 
conflict and present emergency period. 
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The pending bill, which was sponsored 
by all the members of the subcommittee 
who have studied this matter, and by 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
was unanimously confirmed by the full 
committee, merely continues for an ad- 
ditional 3 years the benefits previously 
available for World War II veterans, so 
as to give those World War II veterans 
who have not yet been discharged from 
the service an opportunity to get these 
benefits. This bill would also provide 
the same benefits for Korean veterans 
and other veterans of the present emer- 
gency. 

A bill providing broader benefits was 
enacted during the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, but it was vetoed by the President. 
I hope that the Senate and the House 
will pass the pending bill so that these 
benefits can be promptly extended to 
all those who are eligible. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from New Jersey 
wishes to thank the Senator from New 
York. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, I propose a technical amend- 
ment to the bill. It is simply to correct 
a typographical error, on page 2, lines 
3 and 4, by changing the word “there- 
under” to “thereafter.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Adminstrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and di- 
rected, under such regulations as he shall 
prescribe, to provide or assist in providing 
an automobile or other conveyance by pay- 
ing not to exceed $1,600 on the purchase 
price, including equipment with such special 
attachments and devices as the Administra- 
tor may deem necessary, for each veteran of 
World War II, and each person who served 
in the active military, naval, or air service 
of the United States on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to such date as shall there- 
after be determined by Presidential procla- 
mation or concurrent resolution of the 
Congress, who is entitled under the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to compensation for the loss, or loss of 
use, of one or both legs at or above the 
ankle due to disability incurred in or ag- 
gravated by either of such period of service: 
Provided, That no payment shall be made 
under this act for the repair, maintenance, 
or replacement of any such automobile or 
other conveyance and no veteran shall be 
given an automobile or other conveyance un- 
til it is established to the satisfaction of the 
Administrator that such veteran will be able 
to operate such automobile or other convey- 
ance in a manner consistent with his own 
safety and the safety of others and will be 
licensed to operate such automobile or other 
conveyance by the State of his residence or 
other proper licensing authority: Provided 
further, That the furnishing of such auto- 
mobile or other conveyance, or the assisting 
therein, shall be accomplished by the Ad- 
ministrator paying the total purchase price, 
if not in excess of $1,600, or the amount of 
$1,600, if the total purchase price is in ex- 
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cess of $1,600, to the seller from whom the 
veteran is purchasing under sales agreement 
between the seller and the veteran: And 
provided further, That no veteran shall be 
entitled to receive more than one automo- 
bile or other conveyance under the pro- 
visions of this act and no veteran who has 
received or is entitled to receive an auto- 
mobile or other conveyance under the pro- 
visions of the paragraph under the heading 
“Veterans’ Administration” in the First Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1947, as ex- 
tended, or the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize payments by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs on the purchase of auto- 
mobiles or other conveyances by certain 
disabled veterans, and for other purposes”, 
approved September 21, 1950 (Public Law 
798, Eighty-first Congress), shall be entitled 
to receive an automobile or other conveyance 
under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. The benefits provided in this act 
shall not be available to any veteran who 
has not made application for such benefits 
to the Administrator within 3 years after 
the effective date of this act, or within 3 
years after the date of the veteran’s dis- 
charge or release from active service if the 
veteran is not discharged or released until 
on or after said effective date. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 
be required to carry into effect the provisions 
of this act. 


PROVISION FOR MORE EFFECTIVE EVAL- 
UATION OF THE FISCAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE EXECUTIVE AGENCIES—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 913) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive 
agencies of the Government of the 
United States was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. CASE. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may go to the foot of the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Reserving the 
right to object, I may say I have no 
objection to the request, except that I 
expect to be engaged in a meeting of the 
Appropriations Committee this after- 
noon. It is an important meeting. I 
cannot, of course, very well be in two 
places at the same time. 

Mr. President, perhaps the Senator 
has in mind that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration of the Senate 
unanimously requested that this bill be 
referred to it for further consideration. 
I have no objection to the bill’s being 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, but I do not want it 
referred there for an unlimited time. 
If we may have an agreement on some 
time within which the committee will 
act on it and will report the bill again, 
so that it will get back on the calendar, 
I will, myself, make the unanimous- 
consent request that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration; but I do not want it referred 
there indefinitely, to be pigeonholed. 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator that the junior Sena- 
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tor from South Dakota has no authority 
to speak in behalf of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, of course; 
but the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
WHERRY], who is a member of the com- 
mittee, suggested that that was not the 
desire of the committee. I see the Sena- 
tor from Arizona is present, who, I un- 
derstood, was going to make the request 
which the Senator has suggested. If 
that can be agreed to, I think it would 
meet the situation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that the 
discussion relates to Senate bill 913? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am referring to 
Senate bill 913, yes. I made the state- 
ment, I may say, before the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration entered the Chamber, that 
I have no objection to referring the bill 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, but would be very happy to 
have it referred there, and would make 
the unanimous-consent request, myself. 
I do not think unanimous consent would 
ke required, but I should be glad to 
make the unanimous-consent request, 
since the bill has been announced as 
next in order, that it be sent to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
provided there is some limited time with- 
in which the committee is to report, 
either favorably or unfavorably. I do 
not want it sent to the committee if it is 
to be buried with no further action be- 
ing taken on it at this session of the 
Congress. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The merit of referring 
the bill to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration is that it is similar, in 
a number of respects, to a bill on this 
same subject which was introduced by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry]. Under the circumstances, the 
Senator from Nebraska deemed it proper 
the bill should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, in 
order that the bill which he had drafted 
and introduced might be compared with 
the bill reported by the committee of 
which the Senator from Arkansas is the 
chairman. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I inquire how 
long the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] has been 
before the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It has been some time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to the 
able Senator from Arizona that the bill 
now being discussed was introduced last 
year as Senate bill 2898, as I remember 
the number. The committee considered 
it. It was reintroduced this year, in 
February, and was before the committee 
for more than 5 months before being 
reported. It has now been reported. 
We have been somewhat diligent in at 
least reporting the bill, after a very de- 
liberate, careful, and thorough study of 
it. 

Simply because some other Senator 
has a bill pending before another com- 
mittee, and desires to have this bill re- 
ferred to that committee for an indefi- 
nite period of time, I submit it is hardly 
fair to the committee which has re- 
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ported this bill to comply with the re- 
quest. If a time could be set when the 
bill would be repozted either favorably 
or unfavorably, my position would be 
different. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I cannot at this mo- 
ment state how long the bill will be under 
consideration by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, for the simple rea- 
son that, at the moment, all members of 
that committee are in fact very busily oc- 
cupied with duties on other major com- 
mittees of which they are members. I 
know that is true in my own case, as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. It is also true of the Senator from 
Nebraska and of other Senators who are 
members of very active committees. 

Of course the question could be raised 
whether, under the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act, which in effect provides a 
series of rules for the organization and 
jurisdiction of committees of the Senate, 
the subject matter is not primarily a 
matter within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. That is, some question could be 
raised as to whether the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments had original jurisdiction of this 
matter, and whether the bill which was 
introduced by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas should ever have been sent to 
his committee. That is a question of 
jurisdiction which might properly be 
raised, if necessary. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It was not raised 
with reference to che bill which was in- 
troduced last year and which remained 
before the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments last year, 
it was not raised when the measure was 
referred this year, and it has not been 
raised in the 5 months’ time in which 
the committee considered the bill. I 
think a Senator has a perfect right to 
raise it at any time. 

Mr. CASE. May I ask the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration what com- 
mittee of the Senate had jurisdiction of 
the original reorganization bill? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was a special 
joint committee of which Senator La 
Follette was chairman for the Senate 
and Representative Monroney, at that 
time, was chairman for the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator will yield 
for a further question, a direct pro- 
posal to amend the rules of the Senate 
relating to the duties of committees 
would normally be referred to what 
committee? 

Mr. HAYDEN. To the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Mr. CASE. Does not this bill relate 
to the responsibilities and duties of 
members of certain committees of the 
Senate? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The purpose of 
the bill is to create a joint committee 
on the budget. The membership of the 
joint committee would be determined 
by membership of Senators on existing 
committees. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Both the McClellan 
bill and the Wherry bill contain provi- 
sions of that kind. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. The purpose in 
bringing the matter up is that if it re- 
lates to the responsibilities of commit- 
tee members it would seem not inap- 
propriate that the request that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration should be made. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No question was 
raised when the Senator from Nebraska 
introduced his bill and it was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There is no ques- 
tion raised with respect to this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, unless an 
agreement can be had for its reference 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration, I shall be obliged to object. 

Mr. HAYDEN. A motion was agreed 
to at a meeting of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration held on last 
Friday that the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I am acting in that capacity 
at this time, be requested to secure a 
referral of Senete bill 913 to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. If 
it can be done by unanimous consent, 
very well. If not, in due time I shall 
make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I should like to 
observe that, on the basis of what I 
would regard as simple fairness, which 
would require the Committee on Rules 
and Administration to report the bill, 
since the Committee on Expenditures 
has never requested to have the bill re- 
ferred to it after another committee has 
done work on it, I am perfectly willing 
that it go to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration for a reasonable 
time, but I do not want to have it pigeon- 
holed during the remainder of the ses- 
sion. I am not trying to suggest any 
particular time for a report, but cer- 
tainly some period can be indicated as a 
reasonable time within which the com- 
mittee shall report the bill to the Sen- 
ate, and we shall have to fight it out on 
the basis of the rules. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If I could give the 
Senator such assurance, I should be 
glad to do so but that cannot now be 
done. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I suggest that the 
able chairman confer with the members 
of the committee. I am perfectly willing 
to have the bill go to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in order 
that an opportunity may be given for a 
little consultation, I renew my sugges- 
tion that the bill be placed at the foot 
of the calendar. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is apparent that this bill cannot be dis- 
posed of today. To place it at the foot 
of the calendar would only take more 
time. I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ERADICATION AND CONTROL OF POISON- 
OUS WEEDS ON RANGE AND PASTURE 
LANDS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 1041) to provide for the eradi- 

cation and control of poisonous weeds, 
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especially Halogeton glomeratus, on 
range and pasture lands in the several 
States and Territories, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with an amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
matter was first taken up by the confer- 
ence of western Senators, at which time 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of the 
Interior addressed the conference. It 
was at that time stated that no legisla- 
tion was necessary, that all that was 
necessary was an appropriation. The 
money has already been arranged for by 
budget estimates coming along regularly 
in connection with an appropriation 
bill for the Department of the Interior, 
anc it would also come under the appro- 
priation for the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. However, in view of the fact that 
the bill was introduced by the junior 
Senator from Nevada notwithstanding 
the fact that legislation is already on the 
statute books authorizing the depart- 
ments to carry out this work, I hope we 
may consider the bill favorably today, 
and enhance the possibility of a study 
being made in order that the eradication 
of the deadly weed specified in the bill 
may be brought about. 

In that respect, Mr. President, let me 
say that the West has been very much 
concerned with this new danger which 
has arisen on the open public domain, 
both in the forests and on Taylor Graz- 
ing Act lands, and which is so destruc- 
tive of animal life. It is something with 
which we have been unable successfully 
to cope. It came into existence almost 
overnight, and it spreads with great 
rapidity. It is almost impossible to deal 
with it successfully, but the sooner we 
try to control it, the better. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I might say that 
those of us who are on the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry have been 
going into the question very carefully, 
and we agree absolutely with the views 
expressed by the Senator from Nevada. 
It is a most important measure to get 
underway in order to eradicate an evil 
which is causing so much havoc and ruin 
among the livestock interests. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Those who are in- 
terested in the subject have seen to it 
that appropriation items for carrying 
out the work are included in the appro- 
priation bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That this act may be cited as the “Haloge- 
ton Glomeratus Control Act.” 

Sec. 2. In order to protect the livestock 
industry from losses caused by the poisonous 
weed Halogeton glomeratus now or hereafter 
existing on lands in the several States, to 
provide for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of valuable forage plants on range and 
pasture lands, and to prevent destruction or 
impairment of range and pasture lands and 
other lands by the growth, spread, and devele 
opment of the poisonous weed known as 
Halogeton glomeratus, it shall be the policy 
of the Federal Government, acting independ- 
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ently or in cooperation with the several 
States and political subdivisions thereof, pri- 
vate associations and organizations, and in- 
dividuals, to control, suppress, and eradicate 
this weed, poisonous to livestock, on lands 
in the several States irrespective of owner- 
ship. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
with respect to lands under his jurisdiction, 
including trust or restricted Indian lands, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture with respect 
to any other lands, either independently or 
in cooperation with any State or political 
subdivision thereof, private association or 
organization, or individual, are severally au- 
thorized, upon such conditions as they re- 
spectively deem necessary— 

(1) to conduct surveys to detect the pres- 
ence and effect of Halogeton glomeratus on 
lands in such State; 

(2) to determine those measures and op- 
erations which are necessary to control, sup- 
press, and eradicate such weed; and 

(3) to plan, organize, direct, and carry out 
such measures and operations as either of 
them may deem necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 

(b) Measures and operations to control, 
suppress, or eradicate Halogeton glomeratus 
on lands under the jurisdiction of any de- 
partment, agency, independent establish- 
ment, or corporation of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall not be conducted without the 
consent of the department, agency, inde- 
pendent establishment, or corporation con- 
cerned. 

Src. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture in his 
discretion may allocate, out of any sums ap- 
propriated to him under authority of this 
act, to any department, agency, independent 
establishment, or corporation of the Federal 
Government having jurisdiction over any 
land on which there exists Halogeton glom- 
eratus, such amounts as he deems neces- 
sary for the control, suppression, and erad- 
ication of such weed by such department, 
agency, independent establishment, or cor- 
poration, as the case may be. Sums appro- 
priated to the Secretary of the Interior under 
authority of this act shall be expended for 
work on, or of benefit to, lands under his 
jurisdiction, including trust or restricted 
Indian lands. Either Secretary may also ac- 
cept and utilize such voluntary and uncom- 
pensated services of Federal, State, and local 
officers and employees as are available. 

Sec. 5. In the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture or the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, as the case may be, no expenditure shall 
be made from funds appropriated under this 
act to control, suppress, or eradicate Haloge- 
ton glomeratus on lands in the several States 
until there have been made or agreed upon 
such contributions, in the form of funds, 
materials, services, or otherwise, by the 
States and political subdivisions thereof, pri- 
vate associations, and organizations, and in- 
dividuals, toward the work of controlling, 
suppressing, or eraciicating such weed, as the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Secretary of 
the Interior, respectively, may require. 

Sec. 6. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and to the Secretary of the Interior such 
sums as the Congress may from time to time 
determine to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 

(b) Any sums so appropriated shall be 
available for expenditure for the employ- 
ment of persons and means in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, for the purchase, 
hire, maintenance, operation, and exchange 
of aircraft and passenger-carrying vehicles, 
and for such other expenses as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act. 

(c) Such sums shall not be used to pay the 
cost or value of any property injured or de- 
stroyed in carrying out the purposes of this 
act. 


Src, 7. The authority contained in this act 
shall be in addition to, and shall not limit 
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or supersede, authority contained in existing 
law with respect to the control, suppression, 
and eradication of pests, plants, and plant 
diseases. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the eradication and 
control of Halogeton glomeratus on lands 
in the United States, and for other pur- 


poses.” 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3463) to authorize the 
transfer of certain naval vessels was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, may I ask 
the distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey by whom the request was made? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The _ request 
was made by the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. WHERRY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I do not 
feel that it is good legislative procedure 
for some Senator, who is absent from 
the floor but who is in the capitol build- 
ing, to request that a bill be objected to. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It may not be 
good legislative procedure, but it is a 
precedent which has been followed ever 
since I have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has been passed over. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, another 
Senator lodged with me a request that 
the bill be passed over. 

Mr. HUNT. I have no objection to 
a request that the bill go over, but I 
should like to know the reasons there- 
for. 

Mr. CASE. I was not advised of the 
reasons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
hes been passed over on objection, and 
the clerk will report the next order. 


TRANSFER OF LAND TO ST. AUGUSTINE 
PORT, WATERWAY, AND BEACH COM- 
MISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1214) to authorize and direct 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in 
the State of Florida to the St. Augus- 
tine Port, Waterway, and Beach Com- 
mission, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“deed”, to insert “without monetary 
consideration”; and in line 6, after the 
word “Beach”, to strike out ‘““Commis- 
sion of the St. Augustine Port, Water- 
way, and Beach”, so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Serv- 
ices Administrator is authorized and directed 
to convey by quitclaim deed without mone- 
tary consideration to the St. Augustine 
Port, Waterway, and Beach District, in St. 
Johns County, Fla., all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to the 
following-described tract of land, together 
with all improvements thereon, in St. Johns 
County, Fla.: A strip of land situate, lying 
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and being partly in section 8, township 7 
south, range 30 east, and partly in section 
9, township 7 south, range 30 east, and 
being a part of or lying immediately adjacent 
to the plat of “Vilano Beach,” unit A, as 
recorded in map book 4, at page 47, records of 
St. Johns County, Fla., and more particu- 
larly bounded and described as follows: Be- 
ginning in the southward line of Mario 
Road, at the intersection of the eastward 
line of Anahma Drive, produced; thence 
eastwardly and southeastwardly 1,238 9/10 
feet along said southward line of Mario Road 
and binding on the several curves thereof, 
to the westward line of Zamora Street pro- 
duced; thence south 80 degrees 4 minutes 
west 472 feet; thence northwestwardly and 
westwardly 649 8/10 feet on a curve, or 
curves, concentric with the curve or curves of 
the southward line of Mario Road and distant 
therefrom 333 feet, measured normally to 
said curve or curves; thence south 80 degrees 
4 minutes west 250 feet, more or less, to 
the Tolomatc or North River; thence north- 
wardly 333 feet, more or less, along said 
Tolomato or North River; thence north 80 
degrees 4 minutes east 250 feet to the place 
of beginning. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TRANSFER ‘TO THE AIR FORCE OF CER- 
TAIN PROPERTY IN MISSISSIPPI 


The bill (S. 1673) to authorize and 
direct the Administrator of General 
Services to transfer to the Department 
of the Air Force certain property in the 
State of Mississippi was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized and directed 
to transfer, without reimbursement, to the 
Department o* the Air Force the following- 
described lands in Harrison County, Miss.: 

(a) That certain tract of land comprising 
one hundred and forty-seven acres, more or 
less, lying within sections 19 and 30, town- 
ship 7 south, range 9 west, at Keesler Field, 
Miss., now occupied by the Department of 
the Air Force under a permit from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; and 

(b) That certain tract of land lying north- 
westerly of and abutting the land described 
in (a) above, comprising fourteen and thirty- 
five one-hundredths acres, more or less, with- 
in sections 19 and 30, township 7 south, range 
9 west, said land being approximately de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beginning at the section corner common 
to sections 25, 30, 31, and 36, township 7 
south, ranges 9 and 10 west, Saint Stephens 
base and meridian; thence north no degrees 
thirteen minutes west, one thousand two 
hundred eighty-five and ten one-hundredths 
feet to a point on the west line of section 
30, township 7 south, range 9 west; thence 
south eighty-seven degrees fourteen minutes 
east, two hundred twelve and twenty one- 
hundredths feet to a point at the intersec- 
tion of the south line of Pass Christian Road 
and the east iine of Peters Lane; thence 
north one degree eighteen miinutes west, 
one thousand three hundred seventy-four 
and twenty one-hundredths feet to a point 
on the east line of Peters Lane; thence con- 
tinuing along the east line of Peters Lane 
north one degree three minutes west, one 
thousand six hundred sixteen and eighty 
one-hundredths feet to the true point of 
beginning; thence leaving the east line of 
Peters Lane north forty-five degrees eighteen 
minutes east, one thousand one hundred 
sixty-three anc forty one-hundredths feet to 
a point on the south shore line of the Back 
Bay of Biloxi; thence following the south 
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shore line of said bay in a northwesterly 
direction one thousand one hundred feet, 
more or less, to its intersection with the 


easterly line of Peters Lane extended; thence 

south one degree three minutes east, one 

thousand four hundred and sixty feet, more 
or less, along the east line of Peters Lane 
extended to the true point of beginning; 

both tracts being as shown in color on map 
designated as “Keesler Field, Miss., DRNG. 

727,” dated May 28, 1944, on file in the Office, 

Chief of Engineers, Department of the 

Army. 

SALE OF CHICAGO APPRAISERS’ STORES 
BUILDING TO THE CITY OF CHICAGO 
The bill (H. R. 3049) to authorize the 

sale of the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores 

Building to the city of Chicago was con- 

sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 

the third time, and passed. 

TRAVEL BY DEPENDENTS OF MISSING 

PERSONS, ETC. 

The bill (H. R. 1199) to amend sec- 
tion 12 of the Missing Persons Act, as 
amended, relating to travel by depend- 
ents and transportation of household 
and personal effects was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation of the bill is requested. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, are we 
considering Calendar No. 550, Senate 
bill 1199? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HUNT. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas that 
the bill provides first for the transpor- 
tation of dependents of those of our 
armed services who are missing in ac- 
tion, where the family is abroad. It 
provides for the transportation of the 
family home. Then it provides one fur- 
ther thing, which is an amendment to 
the House bill. The law now provides 
that in the event the soldier has an 
automobile it and other personal prop- 
erty shall be transported back to the 
United States. But there is no provi- 
sion for taking any household goods or 
the automobile from the port where 
they arrive to the home of the missing 
or deceased soldier. The bill simply 
provides for that service. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is the phase 
of it that this proposed legislation also 
covers and attempts to provide for? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
1199) to amend section 12 of the Miss- 
ing Persons Act, as amended, relating 
to travel by dependents and transporta- 
tion of household and personal effects, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“dead”, to insert “injured”; in line 8, 
after the word “missing”, to insert “for a 
period of 30 days or more’; on page 2, 
line 13, after the word “completed.”, to 
insert “When the person is in an ‘in- 
jured’ status, the movement of depend- 
ents or household and personal effects 
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provided for herein may be authorized 
only in cases where the anticipated pe- 
riod of hospitalization or treatment will 
be of prolonged duration. No trans- 
portation shall be authorized pursuant 
to this section unless a reasonable rela- 
tionship exists between the condition 
and circumstances of the dependents 
and the destination to which transporta- 
tion is requested. Beginning June 25, 
1950, and for the purposes of this sec- 
tion only, the terms ‘household and per- 
sonal effects’ and ‘household effects’ may 
include, in addition to other authorized 
weight allowances, not to exceed one pri- 
vately owned moior vehicle, shipment of 
which at Government expense is au- 
thorized in those cases where the vehicle 
is located outside the continental limits 
of the United States or in Alaska’; on 
page 3, line 20, after the word “act,” to 
insert “heretofore not allowed by virtue 
of inability to establish death or injury 
as a result of military or naval opera- 
tions”; and after line 22, to insert “(c) 
Payments made by disbursing officers on 
or after June 25, 1950, and prior to the 
date of approval of this act for the trans- 
portation, packing, and unpacking of 
privately owned motor vehicles trans- 
ported under the conditions set forth 
in section 12 of the Missing Persons Act, 
as amended by section 1 of this act, are 
hereby ratified.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO MEMBERS 
OF THE MENOMINEE TRIBE OF 
INDIANS 


The bill (H. R. 3782) to authorize a 
per capita payment to nrembers of the 
Menominee Tribe of Indians, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation is called for. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If an explanation 
is not forthcoming, I must ask that the 
bill go over. Ido not like to do that, but 
I see no other way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill was reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I may say 
to the Senator from Nevada that it is my 
understanding that the Menominee 
Tribe has on deposit in the Treas- 
ury a sum in excess of $2,000,000, 
which is largely the result of their 
logging operations. As I think the Sen- 
ator knows, the Menominee Indians 
have carried on logging operations for 
a number of years, and are more or less 
independent by reason thereof. The 
committee amendment proposes to re- 
duce the interest feature from 5 to 4 per- 
cent, which is to the advantage of the 
Government. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
what I should like to know is whether 
precaution is taken by the provisions of 
the bill against exorbitant attorneys’ 
fees? Is the question of attorneys’ fees 
dealt with in the bill? We had that 
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matter under consideration on the floor 
the other day with reference to the dis- 
tribution of money from the Treasury 
to certain tribes of Indians. 

Mr. CASE. The bill itself contains no 
language on the subject, but it may be 
covered by general legislation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
go to the foot of the calendar. By the 
time we reach it at the foot of the calen- 
dar, perhaps the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will be present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to revert to Calendar No. 551, House bill 
3782, which I asked to have go to the 
foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have been ad- 
vised that there are no attorneys’ fees 
involved, and therefore I withdraw my 
objection, and ask for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3782) to authorize a per capita payment 
to members of the Menominee Tribe of 
Indians, whicn had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with an amendment, in line 4, 
after the name “Menominee”, to strike 
out “4” and insert “5.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND 
EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (S. 1786) for the relief of 
certain officers and employees of the 
Foreign Service of the United States who, 
while in the course of their respective 
duties, suffered losses of personal prop- 
erty by reason of war conditions and 
catastrophes of nature, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise eppropriated, to each of the fol- 
lowing officers and employees of the Foreign 
Service of the United States the sum desig- 
nated in full satisfaction of such officer’s or 
employee's claim against the United States 
for compensation for reasonable and neces- 
sary personal property lost while in the 
course of his duties as a result of war condi- 
tions or catastrophes of nature: 

George Alexander Armstrong, $1,100; 
R»bert M. Berry, $333; Virginia M. Brown, 
$1,235.65; Leo J. Callanan, $883; O. Edmund 
Clubb, $2,160; John H. Correll, $400; Sabin 
J. Dalferes, $788; Owen L. Dawson, $1,977; 
Paul M. Dutko, $3,817.50; Alice Draper, 


$1,200; James E. Hencerson, $1,380; Peter 
Hooper, Jr., $259.45; Rolf J. Huso, $1,453; 
Louis L. Kirley, $996.61; Olive E. Knowlson, 
$313.50; Margaret L. Mackiernan, $2,530.75; 
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Roberta L. Meyerkort, $831.13; Robert D. 
Murphy, $1,551; Owen J. C. Norem, $12,623; 
Norma Voelker Odom, $826; Eleanor M. 
Shields, $423; Carl D. Soresi, $792.80; Wells 
Stabler, $198.72; Angus Ward, $1,897.49; 
Gerald Warner, $1,928.21; and Eugenie 
Zawadski, $297. 


CREATION OR CHARTERING OF CERTAIN 
CORPORATIONS BY ACT OF CONGRESS 


The bill (S. 1898) to establish and 
effectuate a policy with respect to the 
creation or chartering of certain cor- 
porations by act of Congress, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress here- 
by declares and establishes this policy with 
respect to the creation or chartering, by 
act of Congress, of corporations other than 
corporations wholly owned or controlled, or 
to be wholly owned or controlled, by the 
United States or a department or agency 
thereof: 

(a) The benefits and prestige of a charter 
awarded by act of Congress or not hereafter 
to be conferred upon or made available to 
any such corporation other than a corpora- 
tion not for profit, no part of the income 
or assets of which inures to the benefit of 
any of its members, directors, or officers, or 
is distributable thereto otherwise than upon 
dissolution or final liquidation of the cor- 
poration; nor to any such corporation or- 
ganized, operated, or intended to be operated 
for other than charitable, educational, patri- 
otic, or civic-improvement purposes, or 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals. 

(b) No such corporation is hereafter to 
be created or chartered by special act of 
Congress except after careful investigation 
by the Department of Justice of the cor- 
poration proposed to be creaeted or chartered, 
its purposes, its incorporators or proposed 
incorporators, and all other pertinent facts 
relative thereto. No such corporation here- 
after created or chartered by act of Congress 
shall perform or carry out or attempt to per- 
form or carry out any purpose not specifically 
set forth in its charter. 

(c) Each such corporation hereafter cre- 
ated or chartered by act of Congress, and 
each such corporation heretofore so created 
or chartered, still in existence, and by the 
terms of its charter a corporation not for 
profit, is to be subject to an annua) audit 
of its financial transactions by a certified 
public accountant, at the expense of such 
corporation. Such annual audit shall be 
filed with the General Accounting Office, 
and retained by that office as a public record 
for a minimum period of 10 years, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations and upon 
such forms as may be prescribed by the 
Comptroller General. A report on such audit 
is to be made to the Congress by the General 
Accounting Office. 

Sec. 2. (a) This section is enacted by the 
Congress as an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, respectively, and as such shall be 
considered as part of the rules of each House, 
respectively, but with full recognition of 
the constitutional right of either House to 
change such rules (so far as relating to the 
procedure in such House) at any time, in the 
same manner and to the same extent as in 
the case of any other rule of such House. 

(b) Any committee to which is referred a 
bill to provide for the creation or charter- 
ing of a corporation other than a corpora- 
tion wholly owned or controlled, or to be 
wholly owned or controlled, by the United 
States or a department or agency thereof, 
may refer such bill to the Attorney General 
for an investigation and report pursuant to 
section 4 of this act. 
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(c) No committee shall report a bill to 
provide for the creation or chartering of a 
corporation other than a corporation wholly 
owned or controlled, or to be wholly owned 
or controlled, by the United States or a de- 
partment or agency thereof, unless such bill 
is in conformity with the standards pre- 
scribed in section 3 of this act. 

Sec. 3. A bill to provide for the creation 
or chartering of a corporation other than a 
corporation wholly owned or controlled, or 
to be wholly owned or controlled, by the 
United States or a department or agency 
thereof, shall not be deemed to be in con- 
formity with the standards prescribed in this 
section unless such bill— 

(a) Clearly sets forth and defines the pur- 
poses of the corporation, showing such pur- 
poses to be in accord with the policy set 
forth in subparagraph (a) of section 1 of 
this act. 

(b) Provides that no part of the income or 
assets of the corporation shall insure to any 
of its members, directors, or officers, or be 
distributable thereto, otherwise than upon 
dissolution or final liquidation of the corpo- 
ration. 

(c) Provides that the corporation, and its 
Officers and directors as such, shall not con- 
tribute to or otherwise support or assist any 
political party, or candidate for elective pub. 
lic office. 

(d) Sets forth— 

(1) the name of the corporation, which 
shall be in the English language, shall not 
be the same as the name of (A) any cor- 
poration, whether for profit or not for profit, 
existing under any act of Congress or of any 
State, or (B) any foreign corporation, 


whether for profit or not for profit, author- 
ized to transact its business or conduct its 
affairs in any State or in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and shall not contain any word or 
phrase which indicates or implies that the 
corporation is organized for any purpose 
other than the specified purpose or purposes 


of the corporation; 

(2) the period of duration, which may be 
perpetual; 

(3) the name and address of each in- 
corporator; 

(4) the number of directors constituting 
the first board of directors, and the name 
and address of each such director; 

(5) the place where such corporation is 
to be located and the place or places in which 
its activities are to be conducted; 

(6) specific provisions with respect to the 
right of the members or any class or classes 
of members to vote or otherwise participate 
in the management of the corporation; and 

(7) provision for distribution of assets 
upon dissolution or final liquidation: Pro- 
vided, ‘That such provisions shall not be 
deemed to violate the provisions of this 
act or of the corporate charter against the 
distribution of income to members, directors, 
or officers. 

(e) Grants to the corporation the power 
to— 

(1) have succession by its corporate name; 

(2) sue and be sued, complain and defend 
in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(3) adopt, use, and alter a corporate seal; 

(4) choose such officers, managers, and 
agents as the business of the corporation 
may require; 

(5) ordain and establish bylaws and regu- 
lations, not inconsistent with the laws of 
the United States of America or any State in 
which such corporation is to operate for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affairs; 

(6) contract and be contracted with; 

(7) take and hold by lease, gift, purchase, 
grant, devise, or bequest any property, real or 
personal, necessary for attaining the objects 
and carrying into effect the purposes of the 
corporation, subject, however, to applicable 
provisions of law of any State (A) governing 
the amount or kind of real and personal prop- 
erty which may be held by, or (B) other- 
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wise limiting or controlling the ownership 
of real and personal property by, a corpora- 
tion operating in such State; 

(8) transfer and convey real or personal 
property; and 

(9) borrow money for the purposes of the 
corporation, and issue bonds therefor, and 
secure same by mortgage subject in every case 
to all applicable provisions of Federal or 
State law. 

(f) Specifies that the corporation shall be 
liable for the acts of its officers and agents. 

(g) Provides that the corporation shall 
have in the District of Columbia at all times 
a designated agent authorized to accept serv- 
ice of process for such corporation; and 
that notice to or service upon such agent, 
or mailed to the business address of such 
agent, shall be deemed notice to or service 
upon the corporation. 

(h) Contains provisions, in conformity 
with this act, respecting the annual audit 
of the books and records of the corporation 
by a certified public accountant pursuant to 
section 5 of this act. 

(i) Provides for the officers of the corpo- 
ration, and for a democratic metl.od of elec- 
tion thereof. 

(j) Contains a reservation to the Congress 
of the right to alter, repeal, or amend the 
act chartering such corporation. 

(k) Requires that the corporation shall 
keep correct and complete books and rec- 
ords of account and shall also keep minutes 
of the proceedings of its members, board of 
directors, and committees having any of the 
authority of the board of directors; and 
shall keep at its registered office or principal 
office a record giving the names and ad- 
dresses of its members entitled to vote; and 
provides that all books and records of the 
corporation may be inspected by any mem- 
ber or his agent or attorney, for any proper 
purpose at any reasonable time. 

(1) Provides that the corporation shall not 
have or issue shares of stock, nor declare 
or pay dividends. 

(m) Provides that no loans shall be made 
by the corporation to its officers or directors, 
or any of them, and further provides that 
any directors of the corporation who vote 
for or assent to the making of a loan or 
advance to an Officer or director of the cor- 
poration, and any officer or officers partici- 
pating in the making of any such loan or 
advance, shall be jointly and severally liable 
to the corporation for the amount of such 
loan until the repayment thereof. 

(n) Contains no provision for exemption 
from taxation of the corporation or its prop- 
erty, real or personal, or its income, or rela- 
tive to or establishing the tax deductibility 
of gifts or donations to the corporation. 

Sec. 4. The Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed, in any case where there is 
referred to him by a standing committee of 
either House of the Congress a bill to pro- 
vide for the creation or chartering of a cor- 
poration other than a corporation wholly 
owned or controlled, or to be wholly owned 
or controlled, by the United States or a 
department or agency thereof, to conduct 
or cause to be conducted a full and complete 
investigation of the proposed corporation, its 
purposes, incorporators, and proponents, and 
any other matters in connection therewith 
which he shall elect to include in such in- 
vestigation, and to make a full and com- 
plete report thereon which report shall be 
transmitted to the committee which re- 
ferred such bill to the Attorney General, 
accompanied by the opinion of the Attorney 
General as to whether such bill and the cor- 
poration thereby proposed to be created or 
chartered are in compliance with this act, 
together with the recommendations of the 
Attorney General with respect to the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation. 

Sec. 5. (a) The financial transactions of 
each corporation (other than a corporation 
wholly owned or controlled by the United 
States or a department or agency thereof) 
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hereafter created or chartered by act of Con- 
gress, or heretofore so created or chartered, 
still in existence, and by the terms of its 
charter a corporation not for profit, shall be 
audited annually by a certified public ac- 
countant in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial 
corporate transactions and under such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
The audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the respective 
corporations are normally kept. The certi- 
fied public accountant, or his representa- 
tives, shall have access to all books, accounts, 
financial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or 
in use by the respective corporations and 
necessary to facilitate the audit, and they 
shall be afforded full facilities for verifying 
transactions with the balances or securities 
held by depositories, fiscal agents, and 
custodians. 

(b) Each such corporation shall file an- 
nually with the Comptroller General, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations and upon 
such form as he shall prescribe, a complete 
statement of such annual audit (which audit 
shall be retained by the General Accounting 
Office as a public record for a minimum 
period of 10 years), verified by the certified 
public accountant by whom the audit is 
made, for the fiscal year ending on June 30. 
Not later than January 15, following the 
close of such fiscal year for which such audit 
is made and such statement filed, the Comp- 
troller General shall make a report to the 
Congress. Such report shall set forth the 
scope of the audit and statements of (1) 
assets and liabilities, (2) capital and surplus 
or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit analysis, (4) 
income and expense, and (5) sources and 
application of funds; and shall also include 
such comments and information as may be 
deemed necessary to keep Congress informed 
of the operations and financial conditions 
of, and the use of any Government funds 
and facilities by, each such corporation, to- 
gether with such recommendations with re- 
spect thereto as the Comptroller General may 
deem advisable. The report may also show 
specifically any program, expenditure, or 
other financial transaction or undertaking 
disclosed by the audit, which, in the opinion 
of the Comptroller General, has been carried 
on or made without authority of law or in 
violation of law or is not within the scope 
of the expressed corporate purposes or is not 
in conformity with this act. A copy of each 
such report shall be furnished to the cor- 
poration concerned at the time such report 
is submitted to the Congress. 

(c) If the Comptroller General is unable 
to report fully on any such ccrporation as 
required by subsection (b) because of the 
willful failure of such corporation to comply 
with this section or with any reasonable reg- 
ulation of the Comptroller General as au- 
thorized by this section, the facts of such 
willful failure on the part of any such cor- 
poration shall be fully reported to the Con- 
gress by the Comptroller General. 

(d) For the purpose of supervising such 
audits or any audit and reporting to Con- 
gress thereon, the Comptroller General is 
authorized in his discretion to employ by 
contract, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, professional services 
of persons, firms, and organizations for tem- 
porary periods or for special purposes. 

Sec. 6. The right of the Congress in its dis- 
cretion to grant or withhold Federal charters 
for corporations is expressly reserved, and 
compliance with any or all provisions of this 
act by any corporation or other applicant or 
applicants for any Federal charter shall not 
be deemed to create or imply any obligation 
on the part of the Congress to grant or 
approve such charter. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to apply to any corporation in exist- 
ence at the date of approval of this act, whose 
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financial transactions are subject to audit, 
examination, or supervision by a department, 
agency, or Official of the United States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or State or Territory of 
the United States, and which corporation is 
required by law enacted by the Congress of 
the United States to file at least annually a 
financial report with such auditing, examin- 
ing, or supervising department, agency, or 
official, nor to any religious, educational, or 
charitable corporation in existence at the 
date of the approval of this act, the major 
part of whose activities are local to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 8. For purposes of court jurisdiction 
based upon diversity of citizenship a cor- 
poration created by or under an act of Con- 
gress shall be deemed to be a citizen of 
Maryland, unless otherwise specified by act 
of Congress. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 52) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will be passed 
over. 

I. N. NORMAN 


The bill (S. 1107) for the relief of I. 
N. Norman was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may we have an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Ho.itanpD] to make an explanation of the 
bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
bill is to compensate a gentleman now 
75 or 76 years of age—he was about 70 
years of age, I believe, at the time the 
accident occurred—who was riding in 
a small pick-up truck belonging to him, 
and driven by bis minor daughter at a 
time when that truck was run over by 
an Army bus from Camp Blanding, Fla., 
which at the time was occupied by the 
American military forces. The driver of 
the bus was on official duty. He was a 
member of the military personnel. 

The report of the Secretary of the 
Army, Mr. Pace, which sets up the physi- 
cal facts, clearly admits the fact that the 
Army driver was negligent, and that 
there is no question about it. There is 
no claim either that the amount allowed 
by the committee is out of line. The 
only claim that I understand has been 
made by anyone, as against this par- 
ticular bill, is the fact that the claimant 
could have brought suit under the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act, and it is to that 
feature that I will address myself briefly, 
with the clear understanding that I am 
perfectly willing to reply to any other 
question on any other phase of the 
matter. 

Mr. President, on that question of why 
the claimant did not bring suit under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act, I will say 
that my own file shows affirmatively, that 
he did not know of the passage of that 
act; and the very date of the accident 
shows that at the time the accident hap- 
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pened and at the time the damage was 
incurred the Federal Tort Claims Act did 
not exist. The accident occurred near 
Starke, Fla., on August 4, 1945. The act 
was passed later, and was made retro- 
active to January 1, 1945. 

In the meantime the claimant had 
taken up his claim in a larger amount, 
incidentally, than the committee has ap- 
proved, with the commanding officer at 
Camp Blanding, who, proceeding under 
a mistake as to what authority he had, 
apparently approved the claim in some 
amount, though the correspondence does 
not show in exactly what amount. 

The correspondence which the Sena- 
tor from Florida now holds in his hand 
is signed by Reginalc Field, major, 
JAGD, and Assistant Chief of the Claims 
Division, of the War Department. This 
letter is dated June 27, 1946. Writing to 
the injured citizen, the claimant in this 
case, Major Field agrees that the claim 
is valid, and allows it in the amounts of 
the damage to the car and the medical 
expenses, and then continues with this 
statement, to which I particularly call 
attention; and I quote from the letter 
of the Judge Advocate General: 

There is no statute or appropriation avail- 
able to the War Department for payment 
of claims for loss of earnings and pain and 
suffering incident to personal injury result- 
ing from accidents involving Army vehicles. 
These items were therefore necessarily dis- 
approved. 


At the time the officer made that 
statement, of course, he was correct. At 
the time the claim was being consid- 
ered, the statement was correct. It hap- 
pens, however, that the Congress in its 
judgment passed the Federal Tort Claims 
Act later, and made it retroactive so far 
back as to have inc’uded the date of the 
occurrence of this particular incident. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt about 
the seriousness of the injury. Four of 
the vertebrae were broken, and the med- 
ical certificate shown to the committee 
established that fact. The Senator from 
Florida is willing to answer as to any 
other features of the claim that may be 
brought out at this time. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. NIXON. I think the only ques- 
tion which is involved is whether or 
not a precedent would be established 
for waiving the statute of limitations 
under the Tort Claims Act. As I un- 
derstand the explanation of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, this is a case which 
stands only on the facts presented in 
the case itself. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
California is correct. 

Mr. NIXON. And the precedent 
would be limited to this case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; it is also a case 
which could not be duplicated in any 
other instance, unless it were a case in 
which the damage had been sustained 
after January 1, 1945, the date from 
which the Federal Tort Claims Act was 
made effective—although by a bill 
passed long after that—and before the 
date of the passage of the act. The 
circumstances did occur, and the nego- 
tiations with the War Department took 
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place, prior to the time of the passage 
of the Federal Tort Claims Act. 

Mr. NIXON. I have no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with amendments, on 
page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of”, 
to strike out “$6,268.90” and insert 
“$5,140.40”; in line 9, after the word 
“owned”, to strike out “and operated 
by the” and insert “I. N. Norman and 
in which”; and in line 10, after the word 
“Norman”, to insert “was a passenger”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to I. N. Norman of 
Starke, Fla., the sum of $5,140.40, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for personal in- 
juries and property damages resulting from 
a collision between a United’ States Army 
truck and a truck owned by I. N. Norman 
and in which said I. N. Norman was a pas- 
senger, which occurred near Starke, Fla., on 
August 4, 1945: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and 


AMENDMENT OF WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1669) to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, with respect to 
payments for the benefit of persons un- 
der legal disability, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments, on page 2, line 
6, after the word “discretion”, to strike 
out “determine and”; in line 7, after 
the word “claimant”, to strike out “who” 
and insert “whom the Commission may 
determine”; and in line 9, after the 
word “estate”, to insert “for the use and 
benefit of such claimant or estate”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (e) of 
section 5 of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended (50 U. S. C. 2004 (e)), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Any claim allowed by the Commission 
under this section shall be certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for payment out of 
the war claims funds established by section 
13 of this act, and shall be payable by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the person en- 
titled thereto; except that where the person 
entitled to payment is under any legal dis- 
ability, any part of the amount payable may, 
in the discretion of the Commission, be paid, 
for the use of the claimant, to the natural 
or legal guardian, committee, conservator, 
or curator of the claimant, or, if there is 
no such » committee, conservator, 


or curator, then the Commission may, in its 
discretion, make payment to any other per- 
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son, including the spouse of such claimant, 
whom the Commission may determine is 
vested with the care of the claimant or his 
estate for the use and benefit of such claim- 
ant or estate; and if such person is a minor, 
any part of the amount payable may, in the 
discretion of the Commission, be paid to 
such minor.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 6 of the 
War Claims Act of 1948, as amended (50 
U.S. C. 2005 (c) ), is amended by striking out 
“or to his legal or natural guardian if he 
has one,”; and such section 6 is further 
amended by inserting after subsection (c) 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) Where any person entitled to pay- 
ment under this section is under any legal 
disability, payment may be made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (e) 
of section 5.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WLADIMIR PETER LEWICKI ET AL.—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 744) for the relief of 
Wladimir Peter Lewicki, Mrs. Heedwige 
Lewicki, and George Wladimir Lewicki 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mtr. President, this 
bill was reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Since it was placed on 
the calendar advice has come to us that 
a further investigation is being made. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
go over, with the understanding that it 
may be called on the next calendar call, 
at which time we shall have advice from 
the authorities with respect to the fur- 


ther investigation which is now being 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MAJ. BRUCE B. CALKINS 


The bill (H. R. 828) for the relief of 
Maj. Bruce B. Calkins was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JAMES J. LIEBERMAN 


The bill (H. R. 1688) for the relief of 
James J. Lieberman was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

WALTER M. SMITH 


The bill (H. R. 4226) for the relief of 
Walter M. Smith was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOHN S. DOWNING 


The bill (H. R. 4269) for the relief of 
John S. Downing was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


WILCOX ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


The bill (H. R. 1912) for the relief of 
Wilcox Electric Co., Inc., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question with ref- 
erence to this bill. If the bill becomes 
law, will the $104,121.52 be subject to 
a@ tax? 

Mr. McCARRAN,. The question has 
bee. asked whether the amount pro- 
vided to be paid under the bill will be 
taxable as current income. In reply 
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I can only say that in my opinion it 
would be so taxable, and that it is the 
intention of the Judiciary Committee in 
reporting the bill that the sum in ques- 
tion should be taxable. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 6, after the figures ‘$104,- 
121.52”, to insert “less appropriate tax 
adjustments to the extent that the said 
company has benefited from this loss in 
computing its Federal excess-profits tax 
and income-tax liability for any year.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

LON WEAVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
hill (H. R. 2771) for the relief of Lon 
Weaver, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment, on page 2, line 1, after 
the numerals “1940’’, to strike out the 
comma and “until the United States 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Georgia ordered his release.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment wa; ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


THOMAS A. TRULOVE, POSTMASTER, AND 
NOLEN J. SALYARDS, ASSISTANT POST- 
MASTER, INGLEWOOD, CALIF. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 745) for the relief of Thomas 
A. Trulove, postmaster, and Nolen J. 
Salyards, assistant postmaster, at Ingle- 
wood, Calif.. which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments, on page 1, line 
3, after the word “postmaster”, to strike 
out the comma and “and Nolen J. Sal- 
yards, assistant postmaster, at Ingle- 
wood, California, are” and insert “at 
Inglewood, California, is”; and in line 10, 
after the word “postmaster”, to strike out 
“and assistant postmaster.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Thomas A, 
Trulove, postmaster at Inglewood, Cali- 
fornia.” 


DESIGNATION OF ORGANIZATIONS AS 
SUCCESSORS IN INTEREST TO DE- 
CEASED PERSONS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1748) to amend section 32 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended, with reference to the desig- 
nation of organizations as successors in 
interest to deceased persons, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on re- 
quest of the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz], I object. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I ask the Senator 
from Florida if he knows whether or 
not the objection of the Senator from 
New Mexico is to any particular provi- 
sion of the bill, so that we may be pre- 
pared to meet it. The reason I ask is 
that there is an important time factor 
involved, and I am wondering whether 
the Senator is aware of the nature of the 
objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry that I 
cannot give the Senator the information 
which he requests. The majority leader 
{Mr. McFarLanpD], was called out of the 
Chamber a few minutes ago, and he left 
this request with me. It had been lodged 
with him by the senior Senator from New 
Mexico. I am simply placing it in the 
Recorp at this time. I am sorry that I 
cannot give the Senator the information 
he desires. 

Mr. O'CONOR. The only reason I ask 
is that the bill has to do with the rights 
of a number of persecuted peoples. As 
I previously stated, there is a time factor 
involved. I hope the Senator will co- 
operate with me in ascertaining the 
reasons for the objection, so that at a 
later date we may meet them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sure that the 
Senator from New Mexico will be glad 
to state to the Senator from Maryland 
just what his objection is. The Senator 
from Florida does not have the infor- 
mation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CLAIMS BY PERSONS OF JAPANESE 
ANCESTRY EVACUATED UNDER MILI- 
TARY ORDERS 


The bill (H. R.3142) to authorize the 
settlement by the Attorney General and 
the payment of certain of the claims filed 
under the Act of July 2, 1948, by persons 
of Japanese ancestry evacuated under 
military orders, was considered, order to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 304 OF THE 
FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE SERVICES ACT OF 1949 AND SEC- 
TION 4 OF THE ARMED SERVICES PRO- 
CUREMENT ACT OF 1947 


The bill (S.921) to amend section 304 
of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, and section 4 
of the Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 304 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 and section 4 of the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act of 1947 are hereby 
amended by inserting at the end of the 
above-named sections the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) All contracts negotiated without ad- 
vertising pursuant to authority contained in 
this Act shall include a clause to the effect 
that the Comptroller General of the United 
States or any of his duly authorized repre- 
sentatives shall have access to and the right 
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to examine any pertinent books, documents, 
papers, and records of the contractor or any 
of his subcontractors engaged in the per- 
formance of and involving transactions re- 
lated to such contracts or subcontracts.” 


CHANGE OF NAME OF RESERVOIR TO 
LAKE THOMPSON 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 13) to 
change the name of the reservoir to be 
formed above Garrison Dam and known 
as Garrison Reservoir or Garrison Lake 
to Lake Thompson was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the reservoir, known 
as Garrison Reservoir or Garrison Lake, 
which is to be located above the Garrison 
Dam in North Dakota, shall hereafter he 
known as Lake Thompson and any law, reg- 
ulation, document, or record of the United 
States in which such reservoir is designated 
or referred to under the name Garrison Res- 
ervoir or Garrison Lake shall be held to refer 
to such reservoir under and by the name of 
Lake Thompson. 


DESIGNATION OF LAKE AS LAKE 
UMATILLA 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) to 
designate the lake to be formed by the 
McNary Lock and Dam in the Columbia 
River, Oregon and Washington, as Lake 
Umatilla, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the lake which will 
be created by the construction of McNary 
Lock and Dam in the Columbia River be- 
tween the States of Oregon and Washington 
shall hereafter be known as Lake Umatilla, 
and any law, regulation, document, or rec- 
ord of the United States in which such lake 
is designated or referred to under any other 
name shall be held to refer to such reservoir 
under and by the name of Lake Umatilla. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION AND SUR- 
VEY OF LAS VEGAS WASH, NEV. 


The bill (S. 1020) to authorize a pre- 
liminary examination and survey for 
flood-control and allied purposes of Las 
Vegas Wash and its tributaries, Las 
Vegas, Nev., and vicinity, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Army is authorized and directed to 
cause a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey for flood-control and allied purposes of 
Las Vegas Wash and its tributaries, Las Vegas 
and vicinity, Nevada, to be made under di- 
rection of the Chief of Engineers, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to cause a preliminary examination 
and survey to be made for runoff and water- 
flow retardation and soil-erosion prevention 
on such drainage area, the cost thereof to be 
paid from appropriations heretofore or here- 
after made for such purposes. 


CONVEYANCE OF ROAD RIGHT-OF-WAY 


EASEMENTS IN DE KALB AND PUTNAM 
COUNTIES, TENN. 


The bill (S. 1710) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to convey certain 
road right-of-way easements in De Kalb 
and Putnam Counties, Tenn., to the 
State of Tennessee, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized to convey to the State 
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of Tennessee, without reimbursement, all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to those certain road right-of-way 
easements over lands in De Kalb and Putnam 
Counties, Tenn., acquired by the United 
States for use as an access road to the Center 
Hill Dam and Reservoir, all as set out on 
sheets 4 to 16, inclusive, of highway drawing 
dated March 1942, designated as “Right Bank 
Access Road—Dam Site to Silver Point” on 
file in the Office, Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER TOLL BRIDGE NEAR 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


The bill (H. R. 4332) to authorize the 
city of Burlington, Iowa, to own, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near said city, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


JURY TRIALS IN CONDEMNATION PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN UNITED STATES DISTRICT 
COURTS 


The bill (S. 1958) to provide for jury 
trials in condemnation proceedings in 
United States district courts was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senate should have an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

The Senate previously on July 11, 1951, 
unanimously passed Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 82, which would have enacted into 
law rule 71 (a) of the rules of civil pro- 
cedure as promulgated by the Supreme 
Court on May 1, 1951. This rule had to 
do with procedure in condemnation pro- 
ceedings, and in its enactment of the 
rule the Senate deleted that portion of 
the rule which reposed the question of 
jury trials within the discretion of the 
trial court. The House amended Senate 
Joint Resolution 82, and the Senate 
unanimously agreed to some of the 
amendments by the House but disagreed 
to one other amendment, which would 
have extended the effective date of rule 
71 (a) to April 1, 1952. In view of the 
fact that there was only 1 day left in 
which to have a conference and get the 
bill to the President before the rule went 
into effect by operation of law by August 
1, 1951, there was not sufficient time 
within which t) iron out the matter. 
Thus, rule 71 (a) became effective on 
August 1, 1951. The instant bill amends 
Subdivision (h) of the present rule so 
that on demand therefor parties in in- 
terest in a condemnation proceeding 
may request and have a jury trial on the 
issue of just compensation. This bill 
only amends that rule so as to give to 
litigants a trial by jury as a matter of 
right, as opposed to the proposition that 
they may have a jury trial within the 
discretion of the court. 

The committee is unanimous in its 
recommendation that the bill be con- 
sidered favorably. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. There has been brought 
to my attention the question of whether 
or not the proposed 20-day period would 
be sufficient for pending actions. On 
page 2, line 19, of the bill, it provides 
that 20 days shall be the time within 
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which a jury trial may be demanded. 
I wonder, in view of the inquiries which 
have been made, if the Senator would 
agree to change the time from 20 days to 
30 days. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Except that inquiry 
was made of the Department of Justice 
as to whether 20 days would be suffi- 
cient, and the Department said 20 days 
would be sufficient. If the Senator feels 
that it would be better to provide 30 
days, I have no objection to such a 
change being made. 

Mr. CASE, I offer an amendment on 
page 2, line 19, to strike out the word 
“twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “thirty.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have no objection 
to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) chapter 121 
of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section as follows: 


“§ 1875. Condemnation proceedings. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
division (h) of rule 71A of the Rules of 
Civil Porcedure, any party to an action ina 
district court involving the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain under the law of 
the United States may have a trial by jury 
of the issue of just compensation, except 
where a tribunal has been specially consti- 
tuted by an act of Congress governing the 
case for the determination of that issue, by 
filing a demand therefor within the time 
allowed by such rule for answer or within 
such further time as the court may fix.” 

(b) The analysis at the beginning of such 
chapter is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“1875. Condemnation proceedings.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1875 of title 28 of the 
United States Code shall apply to (a) actions 
commenced after the date of enactment of 
this act, (b) actions pending on the date of 
enactment of this act in which the time 
for requesting a jury trial under the ap- 
plicable provisions of law in effect immedi- 
ately prior to August 1, 1951, had not expired 
prior to August 1, 1951, and (c) actions pend- 
ing on the date of enactment of this act 
which were commenced subsequent to July 
31, 1951; but the time within which a jury 
trial may be demanded under such section 
in any case referred to in clause (b) or 
clause (c) above shall be 30 days after the 
date of enactment of this act in lieu of the 
time prescribed in such section. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that House Joint Resolution 311 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the Department of Labor for the fiscal 
year 1952 has come over from the House. 
It provides for Mexican labor. While all 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations have not been heard from, be- 
cause we have not had a full meeting of 
the committee, I consulted 10 or 12 mem- 
bers of the committee, and they said they 
had no objection to a unanimous-con- 
sent request that the joint resolution be 
passed. It provides $950,000 to carry out 
the provisions of the act recently passed 
with reference to Mexican labor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wonder whether 
the Senator would renew his request 
after the call of the calendar has been 
concluded. We are about through with 
the calendar call. Will he renew his re- 
quest at the end of the calendar call? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. I would 
suggest that the Senator look over the 
joint resolution in the meantime. 


JUAN SUSTARSIC 


This bill (S. 588) for the relief of Juan 
Sustarsic was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization. iaws, 
Juan Sustarsic shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the prop- 
er quota-control officer to deduct one num- 
ber from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


POLLY ANNE CALDWELL 


The bill (S. 626) for the relief of Polly 
Anne Caldwell was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, solely for the pur- 
pose of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, and notwithstand- 
ing any provisions excluding from admission 
to the United States persons of races ineligi- 
ble to citizenship, Polly Anne Caldwell, a 
minor half-Japenese child, shall be con- 
sidered the alien natural-born child of Ser- 
geant and Mrs. Fred W. Caldwell, citizens of 
the United States. 


ELIZABETH BOZSIK 


The bill (S. 1718) for the relief of Eliz- 
abeth Bozsik was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Elizabeth Bozsik shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


SAMUEL A. WISE 


The bill (S. 1741) for the relief of Sam- 
uel A. Wise was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Samuel A. Wise, 
of Dover, Del., the sum of $65.30 in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States 
for reimbursement of (1) the sum of $45 
paid by him in satisfaction of a Judgment 
rendered against him as a result of his dam- 
aging a privately owned vehicle while driv- 
ing a Government-owned vehicle in the per- 
formance of his duties as an engineering 
aide, and (2) the sum of $20.30 paid by him 
for court costs and attorney's fees in connec- 
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tion with such judgment: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


ADAM STYKA AND WANDA ENGEMAN 
STYKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 607) for the relief of Adam Styka 
and Wanda Engeman Styka which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immizration 
and naturalization laws, Adam Styka and 
Wanda Engeman Styka shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees and 
head taxes. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct two numbers from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 
CEDURE ACT—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1770) to amend the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act and elimi- 
nate exemptions therefrom was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
leaving the chamber a few minutes ago 
the majority leader requested me to state 
that, because of the importance of the 
bill, he felt it should be discussed other 
than on a call of the calendar. I there- 
fore object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill goes over. 


ROY F. WILSON 


The bill (H. R. 796) for the relief of 
Roy F. Wilson was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


THOMAS G. FABINYI 


The bill (H. R. 1581) for the relief of 
Thomas G. Fabinyi was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


J. ALFRED PULLIAM 


The bill (H. R. 2275) for the relief of 
J. Alfred Pulliam was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I believe the amount in- 
volved requires an explanation for the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill awards the sum of $17,000 to a claim- 
ant who was seriously injured in an ac- 
cident involving a Navy bus and an Army 
truck which occurred in Hawaii in 1944, 
The claimant, as an employee of the 
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Navy, was properly riding as a passen- 
ger in the Navy bus at the time of the 
accident. 

The Department of the Army reports 
that said accident was caused solely by 
the negligence of the driver of the Army 
truck, and makes no objection to reim- 
bursement of the claimant for the per- 
sonal injuries which he suffered. The 
sum provided in the bill represents a 
finding of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary as to what constitutes a fair 
and reasonable award in the circum- 
stances of this case, with which the Sen- 
ate committee concurs. 

The committee therefore recommends 
favorable consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PANAGIOTA KOLINTZA KARKALATOS 


The bill (H. R. 2369) for the relief of 
Panagiota Kolintza Karkalatos was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS G. DIGGES 


The bill (H. R. 2550) for the relief of 
Thomas G. Digges was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

JANE AND MARTHA CLARK 


The bill (H. R. 3151) for the relief of 
Jane and Martha Clark, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GEORGE S. PASCHKE 


The bill (H. R. 3966) for the relief of 
George S. Paschke was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. MAUD M. WRIGHT AND MRS. 
MAXINE ROBERTS, FORMERLY MRS. 
MAXINE MILLS 


The bill (H. R. 4246) for the relief of 
Mrs. Maud M. Wright and Mrs. Maxine 
Roberts, formerly Mrs. Maxine Mills, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
FRANZ FURTNER, HIS WIFE VALENTINA 

FURTNER, AND HER DAUGHTERS, NINA 

TUERCK AND VICTORIA TUERCK 


The bill (H. R. 617) for the relief of 
Franz Furtner, his wife Valentina Furt- 
ner, and her daughters, Nina Tuerck and 
Victoria Tuerck, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the call of the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GeorcE in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Acting President of the 
Senate, now that the call of the calendar 
has been concluded, whether any bills 
were placed at the foot of the calendar 
which Senators might now wish to call 
up. Has that all been taken care of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that no bills were placed 
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at the foot of the calendar. The call of 
the calendar has been concluded. 


CONFIRMATION OF NAVY NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on Armed Services, I 
report favorably several military nom- 
inations. Included in them are several 
appointments made necessary in the 
Navy by the reason of the untimely 
death of Admiral Sherman. 

In order that the nominations to 
these top offices in the Navy may be con- 
firmed quickly, so that the nominees 
may promptly assume their new posi- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent that, as 
in executive session, the Senate consider 
and confirm the following nominations, 
and that the President be notified forth- 
with of the confirmations: 

Admiral William M. Fechteler, to be 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

Vice Adm. Donaid B. Duncan, to be 
Vice: Chief of Naval Operations in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank 
of admiral while so serving. 

Admiral Lynde D. McCormick, to be 
commander in chief, Atlantic and 
United States Atlantic Fleet. 

Rear Adm. James Fife, Jr., to have the 
grade, rank, pay, and allowances of a vice 
admiral while serving as Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Mr. President, it is most important 
that these nominations be confirmed to- 
day. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, as in executive session, they 
be confirmed at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
would it be agreeable to the Senator 
from Virginia to have other nominations 
on the calendar considered at this time? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to having all the nomina- 
tions on the calendar called, if that is 
desired. If the remainder of the cal- 
endar is not to be called, I should like 
to ask some questions about the nom- 
inations referred to by the Senator from 
Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that these nominations 
are now being reported; they are not on 
the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection 
to having the nominations considered at 
this time. One of the nominees will re- 
place Admiral Sherman, I understand. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; that is Admiral 
Fechteler; and the other nominations 
are incidental to the death of Admiral 
Sherman, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, ordi- 
narily I should think the nominations 
should lie over until the next day. How- 
ever, in view of the fact that, as I under- 
stand, there is an emergency, and in view 
of the fact that the office Admiral Sher- 
man held is now vacant, and that it is 
most urgent that it be filled at the 
earliest possible moment, I have no ob- 
jection. 

However, I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia if it is 
true that at least all members of the 
committee who were present, represent- 
ing both sides of the aisle, voted unani- 
mously in favor of the adoption of a 
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resolution calling for the reporting of 
the nominations, and also requested that 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
ask unanimous consent of the Senate 
that the nominations be confirmed today. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is correct. The com- 
mittee adopted a resolution, requesting 
that the nomi:-ations be confimed, and a 
unanimous report in favor of confirma- 
tion of the nominations has been made 
by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? 

Without objection, the nominations are 
considered and confirmed, and the Presi- 
dent will be notified immediately of the 
confirmation of the nominations. 

The nominations confirmed are as fol- 
lows: 

Admiral Wiiliam M. Fechteler, United 
States Navy, to be Chief of Naval Operations 
in the Department of the Navy, with the 
rank of admiral for a term of 4 years. 

Vice Admiral Donald ™%. Duncan, United 
States Navy, to be Vice Chief of Naval Op- 
erations in the Department of the Navy, with 
the rank of admiral while so serving. 

Admiral Lynde D. McCormick, United 
States Navy, to be commander in chief, At- 
lantic and United States Atlantic Fleet, with 
the rank of admiral while so serving. 

Rear Admiral James Fife, Jr., United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
i: g as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Operations). 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD—NOMINATIONS CONFIRMED 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Navy nominations, 
reported just a minute ago, have now 
been confirmed. 

There are on the executive calendar 
three nominations which have been 
passed over for some time. However, I 
understand there is no objection to them 
now. 

I ask unanimous consent that as in 
executive session, the three nominations 
to the Subversive Activities Control 
Board be considered and confirmed en 
bloc, and that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the confirmations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none. 
Without objection, the nominations are 
considered and confirmed en bloc, and 
the President will be immediately noti- 
fied of the confirmations. 

The nominations confirmed are as 
follows: 

Supversive Activities Conrrot Boarp 

Peter Campbell Brown, of New York, mem- 
ber, term of 2 years. (Appointed during the 
recess of the Senate.) 

David J. Coddaire, of Massachusetts, mem- 
ber, term of 1 year. (Appointed during the 


recess of the Senate.) 
Kathryn McHale, of Indiana, member, 


term of 1 year. (Appointed during the re- 
cess of the Senate.) 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Georce in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap< 
propriate committees. 
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(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Russell E. Wood and James A. Hirshfield, 
for promotion to the permanent rank of 
rear admiral in the United States Coast 
Guard; and 

Peter V. Colmar, and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Monroe Davis Dowling, of New York, 
N. ¥., to be collector of internal revenue for 
the third district of New York, vice James 
W. Johnson; and 

Katherine D. Nordale, of Juneau, Alaska, 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 31, with headquarters 
at Juneau, Alaska, in place of James J. 
Connors, resigned. 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

General of the Army Omar Nelson Bradley, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
the Department of Defense (reappointment) ; 

Brig. Gen. Claude Henry Chorpening, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 8. 
Army), for appointment as assistant to the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and 
as brigadier general in the Regular Army of 
the United States; 

Cc!. John D. Billingsley for appointment 
as professor of ordnance, United States Mili- 
tary Academy; 

Maj. Gen. Raymond Hartwell Fleming, 
National Guard of the United States, Army 
of the United States, to be Chief of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, with the rank of major 
general; 

Maj. Charles David Thomas Lennhoff, MaJ. 
Frank Thomas Hold, Capt. Lysle Iver Abbott, 
and Capt. James Clyde Waller, Jr., for ap- 
pointment, by transfer, in the Judge Advo- 
cate General's Corps, Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Paul DeWitt Adams and sundry other offi- 
cers for promotion in the Regular Army of 
the United States; 

Leslie A. Kniskern and sundry other offi- 
cers for temporary appointment in the grade 
of rear admiral in the Navy; 

Norman R. Gearhart and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the Navy; and 

Thomas J. Cushman and several other offi- 
cers for temporary appointment to the grade 
of major general in the Marine Corps. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
now renew my request for unanimous 
consent to have the Senate consider the 
joint resolution to which I referred a few 
minutes ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee first to ex- 
plain the joint resolution, which he will 
do in any event, I am sure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, I am glad to 
do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then I should like to 
ask the Senator to tell the Senate once 
again whether in this case there is such 
an emergency that the House joint reso- 
lution cannot at least be considered by 
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the full membership of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The reason is that 
the Department does not have sufficient 
funds with which to proceed to under- 
take a function with which it is charged, 
and it must be undertaken promptly. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is a very good 
reason. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate the answer the Senator 
has given, and I respect him highly. 
However, sometimes that reason—a lack 
of money—is a good one why a measure 
should not be passed, of course. 

Mr.McKELLAR. Yes, very frequently 
that is so; I agree entirely with the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I read from the report: 


The Department of Agriculture has ruled 
that all cotton stalks in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley in Texas must be plowed 
under by September 16 in order to control 
the pink boll worm. Stalks in Laredo, Win- 
ter Garden, and Eagle Pass areas must be 
plowed under by October 1. In the Rio 
Grande Valley alone the crop, which is now 
being harvested, comprises approximately 
900,000 acres, yielding about 700,000 bales. 
The domestic labor force will have to be 
augmented in these areas to prevent losses 
in this important crop. 

Other Texas areas and the States of Ar- 
kansas, Arizona, Missouri, Louisiana, and 
New Mexico have requested and will require 
Mexican Nationals to harvest cotton, while 
California will require them beginning the 
middle of August for the fruit, vegetable, 
and cotton harvests, according to the testi- 
mony received by the committee. 

The basic law requires that employers 
reimburse the Government in amounts up to 
$15 per worker to cover the costs of trans- 
portation and subsistence en route and at 
reception centers. Of the £950,000 recom- 
mended in this resolution $750,000 is for a 
working fund to be reimbursed by these 
payments. The remaining $200,000 is for 
administrative expenses, including operation 
of migration, or recruitment centers in 
Mexico, reception centers in the United 
States, and the costs cf medical examinations 
for the workers. 

The committee in reporting this interim 
appropriation expects the Department to 
assign only the skeleton forces necessary to 
begin partial operations, and not build up 
complete personnel complements until the 
Congress has considered and passed upon the 
full supplemental request for 1952 now 
pending before the committee. 


That is the situation, and the Depart- 
ment must have the funds for that pur- 
pose. The House has passed the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When the Senator 
refers to “the committee”—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was referring to 
the House committee, not the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is what I 
thought. This matter has never been 
before the Senate committee; has it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, it never has; 
although it has been before a subcom- 
mittee of another Senate committee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Has it been before 
the Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee, headed by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussE..] ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I think not. 
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Mr. President, the following message is 
from the Secretary of Labor: 

The Secretary called for you, and said to 
tell you that you would have before you to- 
day the joint resolution for a very prompt 
appropriation to take care of migrant Mexi- 
can labor. He said to please tell you that if 
you could get it out today, he would be 
deeply grateful. It is in the supplemental 
appropriation bill, Department of Labor, 
governing migrant foreign labor. 


The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] spoke to me a few minutes ago 
and wanted to know whether this meas- 
ure applies only to Mexican labor or 
whether it applies to foreign labor gen- 
erally. I advised him that it applies only 
to Mexican labor. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say that what 
I object to in this case—and I think the 
point was raised by the distinguished 
minority leader—is that this measure 
has come to us from the House of Repre- 
sentatives only today. It has not even 
been before either a subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee or be- 
fore the full Senate Appropriations 
Committee. I do not believe there is 
any pressing need for the passage of 
this measure. It may be desirable and 
may have a great deal of merit, but I 
think the distinguished chairman of the 
committee will agree with me that this 
is not the way to legislate. Certainly 
this sort of high-pressure tactics by 
those down town to get measures enacted 
does not appeal to me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not agree that 
it is high-pressured at all. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I did not mean that 
the Senator is engaging in high-pressure 
tactics, but I meant that the Department 
is using high-pressure tactics. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from 
Arizona tells me that a meeting is in- 
tended for tomorrow. I would be per- 
fectly willing to have this measure 
brought up before the committee. The 
full committee is to meet tomorrow. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; and following 
favorable action by the committee, the 
joint resolution could be taken up in 
the Senate on Monday. Certainly no 
emergency will develop in connection 
with this matter during the next 3 days. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, although I 
should like to see prompt action taken 
on the joint resolution. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Certainly. However, 
I do not think that a few days delay will 
do any harm. Therefore, I shall object 
to the present consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is withdrawn. 


MORRIS KLEINMAN (S. RES. 119) AND 
LOUIS ROTHKOPF (S. RES. 120)—MO- 
TsONS TO RECONSIDER 


Mr McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is now our intention to take up the mo- 
tions of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn] to reconsider the 
votes by which Senate Resolutions 119 
and 120 were agreed to. I have con- 
ferred with the distinguished Senator 
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from Washington and with the distin- 
guished Senators from Tennessee and 
Maryland, who tell me they have no ob- 
jection to tne adoption of the motions, 
with the express understanding that the 
resolutions be made the unfinished busi- 
ness, ¢nd disposed of immediately. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the motions be agreed to, and that the 
votes by which these two resolutions, 
Senate Resolution 119 and Senate Reso- 
lution 120, were agreed to, be reconsid- 
ered. I further ask that Senate Resolu- 
tion 119 be made the unfinished business 
before the Senate, and that, following 
the disposition of Senate Resolution 119, 
Senate Resolution 120 be made the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

DISCLOSURE OF NAMES OF PERSONS 
ALLEGED TO BE SECURITY RISKS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, last 
year I gave the Senate the names of 
81 individuals whom I considered dan- 
gerous to this country, if allowed to re- 
main in positions of power. At the time 
that was done, there were constant de- 
mands upon the floor of the Senate, 
many of them made by the then ma- 
jority leader, former Senator Lucas, 
who is no longer a Member of the Sen- 
ate, that I make the names public on 
the Senate floor. As I have stated, the 
majority leader was joined in this de- 
mand by a number of vither Senators. 
At that time I refused to comply with 
the request, and explained why. I told 
the Senate I felt that, of the 81 cases 
given the Senate, some were marginal 
cases, in which the parties might well 
prove themselves to be neither bad se- 
curity risks nor disloyal, and that for 
that reason I felt that the names should 
be given to the committee which was 
to be appointed, and should be given to 
it in private, and that then, after the 
committee had completed its investiga- 
tien, it should decide which names were 
to be made public. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp, at this point, 
statements by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER] and myself, ex- 
plaining how it happened that certain 
names were made public. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Excerpts FroM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXPLAINING WHY NAMES WERE MADE PUBLIC 

1. Remarks of Senator HIcKENLOoopER, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, part 4, pages 
4832-4833. 

2. Remarks of Senator McCartuy, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECODRD, volume 96, part 4, pages 
4372-4373. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER, 
Recorp, April 5, 1950: 

“As a member of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations now 
engaged in the inquiry into the charges of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, I should like 
to say that on the day on which the Senator 
from Wisconsin made his speech at some 
length on the floor of the Senate, in which 
he referred to certain cases by number, and 
so forth—I think it was the 20th of Feb- 
ruary—at that time the Senator from Wis- 
consin repeatedly stated and restated on the 
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floor of the Senate that he did not want to 
make names public, that he would not tell 
the names to the Senate in public; and, 
time after time, the Senator from Illinois, 
the majority leader, rose to demand that he 
give the names in public, so the whole coun- 
try would know who the people were that 
were suspected. 

“The Senator from Wisconsin repeatedly 
said, ‘No, I will not make them public.’ 
The Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Withers, 
rose and said he wanted to see the list of 
names. The Senator from Wisconsin said, 
‘Come to my office in the morning and I will 
show you the names.’ The Senator from 
Kentucky said, ‘Can I make them public? I 
intend to make them public if I see them.’ 
The Senator from Wisconsin said, ‘No; if you 
are going to make them public, I shall not 
give you the names.’ 

“The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp is replete with 
such statements on the question of the pub- 
licity of the names. 

“It is a matter of fact also that the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts and I, 
both at the first executive meeting of the 
subcommittee, suggested and proposed the 
procedure, that the subcommitee meet in 
executive session, call the Senator from Wis- 
consin before it, and ask him to disclose the 
names in private, together with whatever 
information he had in connection with the 
names; but the majority of the subcommittee 
said no, this must be brought out in public. 
So they held their first hearing, requiring 
the Senator from Wisconsin to come, in pub- 
lic, to name the names. I tell the Senator 
that, if he is not familiar with it, merely 
to keep the factual history of the publicity 
of these names accurate. 

“I should like to say also that so far as I 
am concerned, while we did not have the 
machinery to set up a court of inquiry such 
as the Canadian spy-ring case called for, we 
did propose and urge that an inquiry in 
secrecy without naming names be made with 
the facts collected. But we were overruled, 
and the Senator from Wisconsin was re- 
quired, or requested, to come before the com- 
mittee in public hearing, with kleig lights, 
television, and all the rest of the fanfare of 
such an emotional occasion, there to bring 
out his cases, name names, and produce 
facts.” 

Senator McCarRTHY, CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, 
March 30, 1950: 

“There has been considerable criticism by 
a number of well-meaning people of the 
naming of names in public before the indi- 
viduals have an opportunity to be heard. 

“It might be well, therefore, to briefly cite 
the record as to why names have been named 
in public rather than in private. On the 
20th of February, as the Senate will recall, 
I gave to the Senate in some detail 81 cases 
of individuals whom I stated the files indi- 
cated ranged all the way from being bad 
security risks to very dangerous individuals. 

“At that time I pointed out that perhaps 
some of these individuals would be able to 
produce facts to offset the effect of the mate- 
rial in the files and show that they were 
actually loyal employees. I stated in effect— 
and while I have not had an opportunity to 
check the number of times in the Recorp, 
my Office tells me that I did so over a dozen 
times—that I would consider it extremely 
improper and unfair to name names in pub- 
lic before the individuals had a chance to 
appear in executive session. 

“The leader of the Democratic Party, Mr. 
Lucas, however, on five separate occasions, 
demanded that the names be publicly named, 
His first demand was on page 1953 of the 
Recorp. Again, on page 1955, he had this to 
say: 

“I want to remain here until he names 
them. That is what I am interested in.’ 

“Again, on page 1959, he said: 

“Will the Senator tell us the name of the 
man for the Recorp. We are entitled to 
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know who he is. 
ness.’ 

“Again, on page 1963, he said: 

“*The Senator should name names before 
that committee.’ 

“Again, on page 1973, he said: 

“Why does the Senator refuse to divulge 
names before the Senate?’ 

“Ir, Withers, also, on almost countless 
occasions heckled me for the names, stat- 
ing, on page 1973: 

“ ‘Does the Senator realize that I, like all 
others, am curious to know the names? 
When the Senator gives the cases the people 
and the country at large are entitled to 
know who they are.’ 

“At that time I, in answer to the urging 
of the Senator from Illinois and the Senator 
from Kentucky, stated that I would not give 
the names in public unless a majority of the 
Senate demanded that they be made public, 
and this is all a matter of record. 

“After the committee had been appointed 
anc Senator Tydings made chairman, he saw 
me on the floor of the Senate and stated that 
a public hearing had been scheduled and 
asked if I would be ready to appear and 
testify. At that time I urged that the hear- 
ings be in executive session and reminded 
him of the statements which I made on the 
Senate floor. 

“He informed me that the first hearings 
would be public and that later we would go 
into executive session. Later I was informed 
by the press that Mr. Tydings had made 
a statement that I could present my cases 
as I saw fit. 

“I again contacted him and told him that, 
if such were the case, I thought the names 
should be given in executive session, but 
was again informed that the first hearings 
would be public. 

“I then contacted my colleague, Senator 
HICKENLOoPER, and told him that while I 
thought this might be good politics for the 
majority members of the committee because 
of the position in which it would place me, 
that it was so unfair to some of the indi- 
viduals who might be able to produce evi- 
dence giving them a clean bill of health 
something should be done. 

“Senator HICKENLOOPER informed me there 
was nothing that he or Senator Lopcr could 
do because Senator Tydings had made the 
announcement that the first hearings would 
be open and it was not even brought to a 
vote, inasmuch as Senator McManHon and 
Senator Gretn so obviously went along with 
him. 

“At the time of the first public hearing, 
after I had begun to testify, and had al- 
ready passed out to the members of the 
press the first case covering Judge Kenyon, 
Senator Tydings then told me that if I 
cared to, we would go into executive session. 

“He, of course, knew full well that to go 
into executive session, so far as the Kenyon 
case was concerned, would be meaningless 
after I had commenced the case and handed 
the evidence thereon to the press. 

“I had tried to make it clear that the 
Kenyon case was presented as one of a se- 
quence which I had hoped to present the 
first morning, if I had been allowed to pro- 
ceed. I felt that it was important, not so 
much from the standpoint of Judge Ken- 
yon, but rather as a typical case to show 
the complete incompetence of the Loyalty 
Board for the reason that in this case the 
files contained more than 28 documents 
showing membership in organizations listed 
as subversive or Communist-front—that re- 
gardless of this, the Loyalty Board never 
even went through the motions of asking 
the judge for an explanation as to why she 
joined these organizations, which the Sec- 
retary of State himself had stated were evi- 
dence that an employee was a bad security 
risk. 

“After being held to the Kenyon case by 
petty bickering for 2 days during which, 
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according to my staff, I occupied approxi- 
mately 5 percent of the time, the committee 
adjourned over the week end and stated 
that Judge Kenyon would be called as a 
witness. 

“The chairman of the committee then 
magnanimously offered that the other cases 
which I was prepared to present the first 
day be given in executive session. I do not 
condemn or criticize the chairman for this 
maneuver. Politically, it was extremely 
clever. However, after presenting one case 
to show how the Loyalty Board worked, a 
case which happened to be a woman, it 
would. seem unusual in the extreme that 
the committee retire into executive session 
to consider the cases of these prominent 
State Department officials in whose activi- 
ties the public was so vitally interested. 

“I might say that while at the time I felt 
that the Senator from Illinois was wholly 
wrong in demanding the names be made 
public and while I originally was very much 
disturbed by Senator Tydings’ very clever 
maneuvering of the names into public 
print, I am not too sure that perhaps some 
good has not been accomplished. 

“After all, an individual who takes a high 
Government position must realize that for 
the good of the country his actions and 
motives should be subjected to the closest 
scrutiny. After all, the aims and objectives 
of the group who have been formulating a 
rather disastrous far eastern policy should 
be subjected publicly to a cold and searching 
light. Therefore, I am not too sure that 
the Senate majority leader and the chair- 
man of the committee may not have per- 
formed a service to the country when one 
insisted that the names be made public and 
the other maneuvered those names into the 
public press.” 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, as 
was pointed out so clearly by the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. Hicken.ooper], former 
Senator Tydings, then chairman of the 
subcommittee making the investigation, 
who is no longer with us, insisted that 
the first sessions be held in public, and 
consequently about 9 or 10 of the 81 
Mames were made public. Since that 
time I have been trying to follow the 
progress of the individual cases which 
were given to the Tydings committee, 81 
in number, plus 25 additional names 
which were developed during the hear- 
ing. I found that a considerable num- 
ber had been cleared by the State De- 
partment, 28, to be exact; and, at a later 
time, I intend to read into the Rrcorp 
the dates of their clearance. Another 
list of 29 names is still pending before the 
Loyalty Security Board. As to the re- 
mainder, nothing was done. 

In the 29 cases, what is known as “let- 
ters of charges” have been filed. Those 
letters of charges were not filed by 
McCartTnry, they were not filed by any- 
one outside the Department. They were 
filed as the result of adverse information 
developed by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation or by some of the State De- 
partment investigators. How to describe 
“letters of charges” best I do not know, 
except to say that the hest analogy per- 
haps would be that of an information 
filed by a district attorney, or perhaps an 
indictment returned by a grand jury. 
The fact that letters of charges have 
been filed against these 29 individuals 
does not necessarily mean that all of 
them are guilty of the charges. Some of 
them may well be able to prove their in- 
nocence. 
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Incidenially, Mr. President, there is no 
doubt that they will all be cleared. The 
State Department’s Loyalty Board has a 
very unusual record. In 4 years of oper- 
ation, with hundreds and hundreds of 
cases coming before the Board, cases 
which came before the Board as the re- 
sult of investigations conducted by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
State Department’s Loyalty Board has 
not found a single man unfit for Govern- 
ment service. 

The Commerce Department comes 
next. The Commerce Department has 
found somewhat less than 7 percent of 
the cases which came before its Loyalty 
Board unfit for Government service. 
However, that record is not so bad as it 
may look, because Secretary Sawyer, up- 
on his own authority, discharged a num- 
ber of questionable characters before 
their cases even came before the Loy- 
alty Board. 

I think we can safely say that all 
these individuals will be cleared, as they 
were cleared by the Tydings committee 
last year. 

Upon learning that these individuals 
were formally charged, Mr. President, I 
wrote to former Senator Hiram Bing- 
ham, whe succeeded Seth Richardson as 
Chairman of the Civil Service Loyalty 
Review Board, and asked him whether 
he would confirm the information which 
I already had as to which cases were 
pending. Under date of June 13 he wrote 
me confirming the information which I 
had. This letter is available to any Sen- 
ator who indicates a desire to see it. 

I then found that all these individuals, 
even though they had been formally 
charged with communistic activities, 
still, as of this moment, have access to 
top secret and other classified material 
in tiie State Department. I accordingly 
wrote the State Department and made 
a very, very reasonable request. I wrote 
them under date of July 23, 1951. I ask 
that this letter be printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks, omitting the list of -.ames con- 
tained in the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Juty 23, 1951. 
Mr. Dean G. ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
_ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I would appreciate 
receiving information as to the status of the 
following 29 cases which I understand are 
pending before the State Department’s 
loyalty board: 

* * . . . 

I would also appreci:te knowing— 

1. Whether the above individuals have ac- 
cess to classified material while their cases 
are pending; 

2. Whether letters of charges have been 
filed in all of the above cases. 

A short time ago when it was announced 
that the cases of John Paton Davies and 
Oliver Clubb had been reopened and they 
had been suspended, the State Department 
announced that, under the law, suspension 
was mandatory, I thereupon wrote the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission Loyalty 
Board and asked him why others whose 
cases were pending before the Loyalty Board, 
such as John Carter Vincent and Philip Jes- 
sup, and so forth, were not also suspended. 
The Chairman wrote me under date of July 
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16, stating that the law does not make sus- 
pension mandatory, but leaves the question 
of suspension entirely within the discretion 
of the Secretary of State. Do you so under- 
stand the law? 

If steps have been taken to deny individ- 
uals such as Vincent, Jessup, and others 
whom I have named above, access to secret 
and other classified State Department ma- 
terial I would appreciate being so informed. 
If no such steps have been taken, I would 
appreciate receiving your comments as to 
whether you consider it safe practice to give 
individuals being investigated for Commu- 
nist activities free access to State Depart- 
ment material of such a secret nature that 
it is not available to Members of the Con- 
gress. 

Unless I receive your immediate assur- 
ance that steps will be taken to deny access 
to secret material to those whose cases are 
pending before your loyalty board and those 
who have been formally charged with Com- 
munist activities, I shall feel forced to bring 
the individual cases to the attention of the 
public with the hope that pubiic opinion may 
force sensible action on your part. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joe McCarTuy. 


Mr. McCARTHY. In that letter I 
called to the Secretary of State’s at- 
tention the very dangerous practice 
of giving these individuals access to se- 
cret material after they had been 
charged with communistic activity. To 
my mind, it is like a man who is indicted 
for embezzlement having completely free 
access to the funds of the bank while he 
is being tried. 

I told the Secretary of State that un- 
less he would assure me’ that these per- 
sons would be denied access to secret 
material until his own loyalty board 
would clear them, I felt I had no choice 
but to bring the cases to the attention 
of the Senate anu give the Senate a 
résumé of the “letters of charges” filed 
against them, hoping that action by the 
Senate or perhaps public opinion would 
make the Secretary change his policy 
and adopt a sensible, safe attitude. 

I received from the Secretary's office, 
under date of July 25, a very arrogant 
letter in which he indicated that he 
thought it was no business of the Sen- 
ate, that the State Department is his 
own little private kingdom where he can 
do what he pleases, and he refused to 
assure me that these men would be de- 
nied access to secret material. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be inserted in the 
body of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

DEpuTy UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE, 

Washington, July 25, 1951. 
The Honorable JosEPH R. McCarTuy, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator McCartuy: As the of- 
ficer in charge of the operation of the loy- 
alty and security program of the Department 
of State, I am answering your letter to the 
Secretary of July 23. 

You begin your letter by stating that it 
is your understanding that the 29 individ- 
als whom you list are“cases * * * pend- 
ing before the State Department’s Loyalty 
Board.” Your understanding is incorrect. 
The 29 individuals—all of whom you have 
cited, of course, in your former lists—fall 
into varying categories. Like your previ- 
ous lists, this one also includes the names 
of persons who are not employees of the De- 
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partment of State, employees who have been 
cleared by the Department’s Loyalty Secu- 
rity Board, as well as individuals in process 
through the loyalty program. Your indis- 
criminate lumping together of names and 
the threat to make them public is tanta- 
mount to holding hostage the reputation and 
rights of those employees who have been or 
may be cleared of the allegations against 
them. The President’s directive of March 
13, 1948 (Federal Register, March 16, 1948) 
precludes me from furnishing any reports, 
records, or files relative to the loyalty of em- 
ployees. Disclosure of such information 
would be prejudicial both to these people as 
individuals and to the Government's ability 
to conduct a sound, just, and honorable loy- 
alty security program. ; 

Let me once again remind you that the 
Department of State is operating under the 
loyalty program laid down by the President 
in Executive Order No. 9835, as amended by 
Executive Order No. 10241. This Executive 
order, which anyone interested in our na- 
tional security safeguards should feel duty- 
bound to study, prescribes a loyalty system 
which even the most critical have endorsed. 
This system offers as much protection to the 
Government as any ethical and American 
system which could be devised. That it is 
subject to attack for purely political rea- 
sons without regard for the facts is unfor- 
tunate. 

The Department of State, operating under 
the authorities of the so-called McCarran 
security rider and Public Law 733, carries 
out a total security program. When I say 
total, I mean total: If an individual is found 
to be a security risk, he is separated from 
the Department. 

Now, the following points with regard to 
the Department's loyalty and security pro- 
gram have been said many times, but I will 
repeat them again for your benefit as simply 
and as briefly as possible. 

1. Both the loyalty and security programs 
of the Department are under my immediate 
s‘ipervision, and they are being carried out 
honestly and effectively. We are and will 
continue to operate a program to assure (1) 
maximum protection to the Government 
and (2) due regard for the rights of the 
ir dividual. 

2. Under this program, all departmental 
and Foreign Service officers receive complete 
security investigations. These investigations 
are exhaustive and are made by trained 
investigators, operating under the direct 
supervision of a former FBi agent, Mr. Don- 
ald Nicholson. 

3. The Department does not permit any 
employee to have access to secret material 
when it has determined that such access 
might constitute a danger to the security 
of the United States. To do otherwise would 
be contrary to the established security prin- 
ciples of the Department. 

4. Questions as to the loyal y of any em- 
ployee of this Department or the Foreign 
Service result in an up-to-date and full- 
scale investigation of the individual em- 
Tloyee by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
t‘on. The evaluation of this investigation 
is made by a competent Loyalty Security 
Board which operates under the chairman- 
ship of Gen. Conrad E. Snow, an experienced 
and able lawyer of distinguished reputation 
and unquestioned integrity. 

5. This Board is made up of men of such 
high qualifications and unquestioned loyalty 
that I doubt that even the most suspicious 
person could be able to challenge their 
credentials. 

6. The work of the Board is reviewed ad- 
ministratively by my immediate office and 
by the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil 
Service Commission. Mr. Seth Richardson, 
a former Assistant Attorney General under 
ex-President Herbert Hoover, was formerly 
chairman of the Loyalty Review Board, He 
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was succeeded by the present chairman, ex- 
Republican Senator from Connecticut, Mr. 
Hiram Bingham. 

7. In the more than 4 years of operation 
under this procedure, the Loyalty Review 
Board has never reversed the Department's 
adjudication of a case. 

8. In conducting this program, the De- 
partment has uncovered some employees 
who did not meet its high security stand- 
ards, and these employees have been sep- 
arated. 

As should be perfectly clear from the 
foregoing, the conduct of the Department's 
loyalty and security programs are predi- 
cated on thoroughly tried and proven Amer- 
ican principles. We will continue to operate 
this program in the same straightforward 
manner in the future, confident that we are 
taking every reasonable step to assure a 
completely loyal and trustworthy group of 
employees. But we will not abandon ad- 
herence to those concepts so carefully and 
deliberately laid down in the President's 
loyalty program, and we will not compro- 
mise our legal and ethical responsibilities 
under pressure of political stratagem or 
threat. 

Sincerely yours, 
CaRLISLE H. HUMELSINE. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
find an interesting passage on page 3 of 
the letter, which reads as follows: 

In the more than 4 years of operation un- 
der this procedure, the Loyalty Review Board 
has never reversed the Department's ad- 
judication of a case. 


In other words, Mr. Acheson’s man is 
telling how good their board is because 
it has never been reversed. In view of 
the fact that they have never found an 
individual unfit for service, there could 
never have been an appeal to the Loyalty 
Review Board. Therefore, since there 
was never an appeal, there could not 
have been a reversal. 

However, the Review Board has the 
power to take up a case on post audit 
and indicate dissatisfaction with the 
case. That has been done time and time 
again. Even though the Secretary says 
this is not a reversal. As an example of 
such a case I invite the attention of the 
Senate to the case of Service. I inforined 
the late unlamented Tydings committee 
that the Service case had been post- 
audited, sent back to the Loyalty Board, 
and that the Review Board said it was 
handled so badly that it wanted to call 
in an entirely new board and also asked 
that Service be brought back from a key 
spot in India. The State Department 
immediately issued a press release or 
called a press conference, I don’t recall 
which, and announced that this was un- 
true; that McCartny was lying and that 
Service’s case had not been ordered re- 
opened. I called the Department and 
told them unless they would issue a true 
statement of the facts, I would make 
public the photostats of the Review 
Board's ruling. Within a half an hour 
the State Department mysteriously 
found that the Service case had been 
ordered reopened and so announced. 

I merely mention it because it sheds 
light on how much credit we can give 
to the official statements from the State 

Department. It would seem officials of 
the Department, who are, like Members 
of the Senate, servants of the people, 
would have the decency and honesty to 
tell the American people the truth. 

So much for that. 
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I should like to make it very clear as 
I refer to the loyalty board of the State 
Department that I am not referring to 
the Civil Service Commission’s Loyalty 
Review Board. That Board, as we all 
know, was doing an extremely foul job 
until its head, Seth Ricl.ardson, was 
promoted, and his place was taken over 
by former Senator Bingham, of Con- 
necticut. I think Senator Bingham is 
doing the best job anyone could do under 
the circumstances, 

I hesitate praising Senator Bingham 
because I know any words of praise from 
me for any Government official certainly 
endanger’s that person’s job. 

Mr. President, I very much dislike 
bringing in the names of these individ- 
uals, but I frankly do not think I have 
any other choice. I think, so long as they 
are being given access to secret material 
and have been officially charged, that 
they have no more right to have their 
names remain secret than would some- 
one who might be charged with reckless 
driving, embezzlement, or with any other 
crime or misdemeanor. 

I shall briefly run through the cases, 
Mr. President. The first case is that of 
an individual well known to all of us, 
John Carter Vincent. Please keep in 
mind that these “letters of charges” 
were not prepared by me; they were pre- 
pared as the result of investigations by 
the FBI or State Department investiga- 
tors. 

Vincent is charged with being a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, and to the 
best of my knowledge he is also charged 
with espionage activities while in 
Switzerland. 

I would sugge:t to the McCarran com- 
mittee that if they can obtain the cor- 
respondence between the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and Dean Acheson’s 
office they will find the correspondence 
very revealing. I doubt if they will be 
able to get it, in view of what happened 
in the committee this morning. A very 
fantastic thing occurred before the Mc- 
Carran committee this morning. Gen- 
eral Willoughby was before the commit- 
tee and was asked to give information 
on the communistic activities of certain 
Government employees, and he read into 
the record an order which he received 
from the Army saying to him, “General, 
you must not give the Senate committee 
any information about any employee of 
this Government.” 

Inconceivable? Yes. 
It is part of the record. 

So, Mr. President, I am not too hope- 
ful that the McCarran committee will be 
able to get that correspondence. 

One of the members of the Loyalty 
Board informs us that Acheson has as- 
sured them that the Department will 
not call Vincent back from Africa. 

Some of the additional information is 
not contained in the letter of charges, 
which I commend to the attention of the 
McCarran committee. I refer to the 
activities of George Ottlik who has been 
working hand in glove with Vincent in 
Switzerland. Ottlik represented the 

short-lived Hungarian Communist re- 
gime of Bela Kun. He was stationed in 
Berne, Switzerland. 


But it is true. 
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While he was Director of the Far 
Eastern Division in 1945 Vincent wrote 
@ memorandum, which is in his State 
Department file, strurgly urging that 
General Hodge establish a coalition gov- 
ernment between North Korea and 
South Korea. He objected strenuously 
to Syngman Rhee and urged that the 
State Department assist a Moscow- 
trained Communist by the name of Kem 
Koosek to get the presidency of South 
Korea. As we also know, Vincent has 
been a very close associate of Owen Lat- 
timore. Lattimore has been named by 
two witnesses as a Communist and as 
an agent of the Soviet Secret Police, re- 
spectively. 

On page 172 of Wallace’s book it is 
pointed out that in 1944 a high official 
of the Soviet Government proposed a 
toast to Owen Lattimore and John Car- 
ter Vincent. 

He proposed a toast, which was quoted 
by Wallace as follows: 

To Owen—— 


Here we have the top representative 
of the Soviet, and here is his toast, as 
quoted by Wallace— 

To Owen Lattimore and John Carter Vin- 
cent, American experts on China on whom 
rests great responsibility for China's fu- 
ture. 


That is to be found on page 177 of 
Wallace’s book. So much for John Car- 
ter Vincent. 

The next case is the case of William 
T. Stone. Stone’s Communist activities 
are legion, and I will not attempt to de- 
scribe all of them. It is of some inter- 
est to note that he was one of the co- 
editors of Amerasia. Amerasia has been 
described by the FBI as a “tool of Soviet 
espionage.” He was also one of the high 
officers in the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 

Prior to the formation of the present 
Loyalty Board in the State Department 
there was a board—I believe it was re- 
ferred to as the Security Board—and 
there were some good men on that board, 
but, of course, they are no longer in the 
Department. In 1946 that Board rec- 
ommended as follows with regard to this 
man Stone: 

In behalf of the above mentioned it is 
recommended that action be instituted to 
terminate his services with the State De- 
partment immediately. 


The date of that, incidentally, was 
March 22, 1946. I continue to quote from 
the Security Board report: 

It is suggested to achieve this purpose 
that an appropriate officer of the Department 
should inform Mr. Stone that his continued 
employment in the Department is embar- 
rassing to the Department, and he should 
be given an opportunity to resign. If he 
should not resign voluntarily, action should 
be immediately instituted under Civil 
Service Rule No. 3 to terminate his services 
with the Department. 


That was ignored by Acheson, who 
was then Undersecretary of State, and 
ignored by Stone’s immediate superior, 
who was a man from Connecticut by the 
name of WitLIAmM Benton. Stone was 
working immediately under BENTON. 
As to some of Stone’s additional activi- 
ties—incidentally he formed a Wash- 
ington branch of the Institute of Pa- 
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cific Relations together with Esther 
Brunauer, whose husband resigned from 
the Navy while his loyalty case was 
pending, and who has been suspended, 
I understand, from the State Depart- 
ment. 

Stone was also involved in innumer- 
able Communist-front activities. It 
perhaps should also be mentioned that 
William Stone was the man who suc- 
ceeded in keeping George Shaw Wheeler 
on in an important position in the State 
Department. Wheeler had been or- 
dered discharged from a key position 
in the State Department on the ground 
that he was an active and important 
member of the Communist Party. Wil- 
liam T. Stone, however, intervened in 
Wheeler’s behalf and succeeded in keep- 
ing him in his position. Stone labeled 
Wheeler as the ideal State Department 
employee. As the Senators will recall, 
Wheeler left the United States and went 
behind the iron curtain, at which time 
he issued a statement viciously con- 
demning everything America stands for 
and applauding communism. 

On August 4, 1948—this is a matter 
of interest which is not in the letter of 
charges, but I call it to the attention of 
the Senate—on August 4, 1948, Nathan 
Gregory Silvermaster, the exposed Com- 
munist spy, testified under oath that 
William T. Stone gave him naval-intel- 
ligence records. At that time, Stone 
was Assistant Director of the Board of 
Economic Warfare. Stone, of course, 
will be cleared by Acheson's loyalty 
board. There is no question about that. 

Apparently the reason why one of my 
colleagues [{Mr. Benton! has been 
squealing so loudly about McCartuy’s 
attacks on Communists is that some of 
his friends, such as William T. Stone, 
are going to be exposed. Stone’s name 
has already cropped up in the McCarran 
hearings. As I said, the immediate su- 
perior of Stone in the State Depar:- 
ment was the Senator from Connecticut 
{[Mr. BENTON]. 

The next case, Mr. President, is the 
case of Herbert Fierst. Herbert Fierst 
is a foreign-affairs specialist in the De- 
partment of State. A memorandum of 
August 2, 1946, by Mr. Bannerman, one 
of the security officers in the Depart- 
ment of State, is to the effect that physi- 
cal surveillance showed that this man 
Fierst was in constant contact with 
members of an espionage group and 
that he recommended Communists for 
State Department employment, and was 
engaged in a number of other Commu- 
nist activities. 

Incidentally the Loyalty Review Board, 
which post-audited the Fierst case about 
214 years ago, after he had been cleared, 
and ordered it back to the State De- 
partment, said, “We are not satisfied 
with this. This man is obviously either 
a Communist or following the line. We 
cannot approve having a man handling 
top secret material who is chumming 
with espionage agents.” 

What do you think happened to the 
case? The State Department said, “The 
case is closed.” 

Another is Marcia Ruth Harrison, di- 
visional assistant, Department of State. 
I will not read all the charges. One is 
that she belonged to a vast number of 


Communist fronts, plus a Communist 
organization; that she belonged to the 
Young Communist League, was a paid-up 
member of it. 

Next is Robert Ross, radio information 
specialist, Department of State. 

Mr. President, I am not going to read 
the letters of charges in all these cases, 
but I will give a few typical cases. 

The next is Ella M. Montague. She 
was born in Russia in 1896. She worked 
for the Amtorg Trading Corp. The 
testimony before three different commit- 
tees is that only top members of the 
Communist Party could work for Amtorg. 
The Senate will recall that five or six of 
the officers of Amtorg were picked up 
about a year ago and charged with 
espionage. Under pressure from the 
State Department they were allowed to 
return to Russia. 

Next is the case of Olga V. Osnatch. 
At the time of our original investigation 
she was not yet a citizen of the United 
States. She may have gotten her papers 
since, but I do not know. She worked 
for the Russian Embassy in Turkey for 
3 years. Then with the Russian Welfare 
Society and so forth. One of the signif- 
icant things here, of course, is that the 
Russians do not hire people in their em- 
bassies unless they are Communists. 

Another is Stella Gordon, also known 
as Estella Gordon, correspondent and re- 
search clerk, Department of State. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. President, I know that after 
I have given these cases and the summary 
of the letter of charges against some, 
there will be the usual high-pitched 
screaming and squealing that McCartuy 
has done this under senatorial immunity. 
I thought that charge should be laid to 
rest once and for all, so the other night 
before I went on a television broadcast 
I offered the sponsors to name these indi- 
viduals. The sponsors’ lawyers said 
“No, we do not want you to de that’— 
and I do not blame them. I think it was 
good legal advice which they gave be- 
cause, as Louis Budenz and some of the 
other top former Communists have testi- 
fied, up to 1945 the orders of the party 
to members were “Don’t under any cir- 
cumstances sue. We do not want to bring 
the party into prominence in that way.” 

In 1945, according to the sworn testi- 
mony of reputable witnesses like Budenz, 
the party line changed, and Communists 
have standing orders to sue in every case 
in which anyone was accused of Com- 
munist activity. They were told, “Sue, 
even though you have no chance of 
winning. If you can bring 5 or 10 or 15 
suits against a man you can bleed him 
white while he is defending them, and 
take up all his time, and he can spend 
no time in the fight against communism.” 

A good example was William Reming- 
ton. The Senate will recall that Rem- 
ington was named on a radio broadcast— 
Meet the Press, I believe—as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. He 
promptly filed suit. The radio chain 
and the insurance company, of course, 
had no access to Remington’s files. They 
could not prove that he was the Com- 
munist he was, so they paid him $10,000. 
The Senate knows that since that time 
Remington has been convicted. He was 
indicted by a New York grand jury and 


then convicted by a New York jury. 
The conviction was upheld by a court, 
It was a conviction based upon per- 
jury, Wher he said that he was not a 
Communist. In other words, he was 
found to be a member of the Communist 
Party. 

I mention that to show that I do not 
at all blame the sponsor for not want- 
ing me to name these people on his 
program. 

Some members of the press have been 
shouting that McCartuy has been giv- 
ing this information under immunity, 
so I notified the three press services 
that if they would have representatives 
at my office at 10 o’clock the next morn- 
ing I would give them all the informa- 
tion about these individuals, and give 
them their names, if I could have some 
assurance that they wanted to print 
them, knowing, of course, that they 
would not, because all of us have had 
the experience of members of the press 
telling us that they cannot use certain 
information because it might subject 
their papers to suits for libel or slander. 
Again, I do not blame them, because 
if 10 or 15 or 20 Communists started 
libel and slander actions against the 
newspapers it would cost them a for- 
tune, and they would be busy defending 
lawsuits. 

The three press services said, “No; 
we will take the names, but we will give 
you no assurance that we will print 
them.” I was assured by one of the 
men that he knew that under no cir- 
cumstances would they print them unless 
I used the names on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Some members of the press also asked 
if their newspapers could get the in- 
formation. I said, “Yes; if your editor 
will simply tell me that he wants to 
use the names, he can have them.” I 
received no calls from any editors. 

That should, I hope, lay at rest once 
and for all the silly, asinine claim that 
a Senator can expose corruption or com- 
munism somewhere other than on the 
Senate floor or before a committee. If 
he went off the Senate floor and exposed 
it, no one would hear about it except 
those within the range of his voice. If 
we are to have a housecleaning, the 
people, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from New Orleans to St. Paul, should 
have the information about these dan- 
gerous characters. 

The next one is Daniel F. Markolies, 
one of the top security men in the State 
Department. Originally the appoint- 
ment of this man was disapproved on 
the ground that he was a bad loyalty 
and security risk. He was hired any- 
way. 

The next name is that of Robert War- 
ren Barnett. This is one of the men who 
was brought into the State Department 
on the recommendation of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Edward Carter 
testified to that the other day. He has 
been active in the institute for a number 
of years. 

The letter of charges against the Bar- 
netts—both Robert Warren Barnett and 
his wife, Mrs. Robert Warren Barnett— 
charges them with close association and 
constant contact with known Soviet es- 
pionage activity. 
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The next is Sylvia Schimmel, an ad- 
ministrative analyst in the Department 
of State. The letter of charges in her 
case is briefer, but substantially the same 
as that in the case of the Barnetts. 

The next is Philip Raine, a regional 
specialist in the Department of State. 
He is tied up, in the letter of charges, 
very closely with Robert T. Miller, who 
has been identified under oath several 
times as a Russian espionage agent. 

The next is Gertrude Cameron, infor- 
mation and editorial specialist in the De- 
partment of State. I recommend this 
case especially to the McCarran com- 
mittee. 

The next is Paul A. Lifantieff-Lee, an 
economist in the Department of State. 
He was born in Russia. His file in the 
Navy Department, which was trans- 
mitted to the State Department, shows 
that he took secret State Department 
documents, which were found in his 
room and picked up by naval intelli- 
gence. That is shown by the naval in- 
telligence report. 

The next name in Franz Leopold Neu- 
mann, a consultant in the Department of 
State. 

The next is John Tipton Fishburn, 
labor economist in the Department of 
State. 

The next is Victor Myron Hunt, in 
the Office of Educational Exchange, De- 
partment of State. 

The next is Arpad Erdos. He is an 
information specialist in the Depart- 
ment of State. For some time this man 
was with the Voice of America, but he 


was promoted, and now has a higher- 
paid job. 

The next is an editor-writer by the 
name of Frances M. Tuchscher. 

The next is Nelson Chipchin, a radio 


information specialist. This is another 
case that I recommend especially to the 
McCarran committee. 

The next is Esther Less, also known as 
Esther Less Kopelewich, an announcer 
in the Department of State. 

The next is Esther Caukin Brunauer, 
United States representative to the Pre- 
paratory Commission of UNESCO, De- 
partment of State. 

The next is John Patton Davies. In- 
cidentally, since I wrote the State De- 
partment, Davies has been cleared, de- 
spite the vast amount of information 
on his communistic activities. I under- 
stand he is being promoted and sent to 
Berlin to act as adviser to McCloy. 

One final phase, the prize of them all, 
against whom charges are now pending, 
is Philip C. Jessup. The history of this 
man Jessup is so unusual that I assume 
some day we shall look back and say: 
“No; it is impossible. The State De- 
partment certainly would not have 
given this man the top job that he had 
over in Paris, negotiating with the Rus- 
sians even as Hiss in a less important 
capacity did the negotiating at Yalta.” 

I am not going to take much of the 
Senate’s time on this case. I wish 
briefly to go through some of the mate- 
rial I have in my hand. Testimony was 
given by Jessup on two different occa- 
sions, the occasion of the first trial of 
Alger Hiss, and the second trial. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I notice on the list 
read by the Senator the name of Esther 
Caukin Brunauer. It seems to me that 
I recall reading in the newspaper that 
she had been removed, along with her 
husband, from Government employ- 
ment. Am I correct in my recollection? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understand that 
two of the individuals were suspended. 
They are Brunauer and Val R. Lorwin, 
the economist in the State Department. 
The information is to the effect that 
they are still on the payroll of the State 
Department, pending inquiry. Mrs. 
Brunauer’s husband, Stephen Brunauer, 
was employed in the Navy Department 
as head of the High Explosives Section. 
He was named before the Tydings com- 
mittee last year. The Senator will re- 
member that I asked the Tydings com- 
mittee to go into executive session and 
take up his case. They refused to do so. 
They said, “No; Brunauer has been 
cleared by the Loyalty Board, and we 
will not let you smear him.” 

Former Secretary Matthews did a 
pretty good job in the case. He took all 
the evidence against Brunauer and sus- 
pended Brunauer. Brunauer would not 
wait until his case had been decided, but 
resigned. 

I may say, Mr. President, that 
Brunauer was a very close friend of Noel 
Field, who, since the Tydings hearing of 
last year, has disappeared behind the 
iron curtain. How many of our secrets 
he has taken with him behind the iron 
curtain, I do not know. I am giving to 
the Senate a list of 26 names. Of the 
26, I understand, two have been sus- 
pended, but the State Department will 
neither admit nor deny it. My letter of 
June 23 gave the State Department a 
list of 29 names. Of the 29, 2 have re- 
signed, and they are no longer with the 
State Department. The third individ- 
ual, who holds an important position in 
the point 4 program, has been cleared. 
Today I am not giving the names of any 
of the individuals who have been cleared. 
Twenty-eight of the one hundred and 
five have been cleared. I am not giving 
their names to the Senate, but instead 
am giving them to the McCarran com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Situ of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Were those cases passed 
upon by the new Loyalty Board under 
former Senator Bingham? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Oh, no. I may say 
to the Senator from South Dakota that 
if the cases of the individuals involved 
had been before the Bingham Board, and 
if former Senator Bingham had the 
power to deny them access to secret ma- 
terial, I would not have to get up on the 
floor of the Senate to give this informa- 
tion. If the case were before the Bing- 
ham Board it would certainly not be 
necessary to give this information. 
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Senator Bingham’s Board has no juris- 
diction whatever over these cases until 
the State Department finds a man unfit 
for service. In that case the individual 
involved can appeal to the Bingham 
Board. If they do not find him unfit for 
Government service, his case does not 
come before the Bingham Board. After 
the State Department clears an indi- 
vidual the Bingham Board can, how- 
ever, pick up that case on what is called 
a post-audit and send it back to the State 
Department, saying, “We want this case 
reheard.” If the State Department 
again clears the individual the Bing- 
ham Board, I understand, takes the posi- 
tion—which is the opposite from the po- 
sition taken by the Richardson Board— 
that it can take up the case again and 
order the man removed if that Board 
finds him unfit. Whether he has the 
power to do so under the law, I am not 
certain. However, I am glad to hear 
that he is adopting that position. None 
of the cases covered today have been 
cleared by the Bingham Board. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Former Senator Bing- 
ham has publicly announced, however, 
that he has reversed the policy of the 
Richardson Board, which Board said 
that when there was any doubt as to 
whether or not a man was actually a 
Communist spy or a good American, 
and they could not resolve the evidence 
definitely one way or another, that it 
was their policy to give the benefit of the 
doubt to the individual, and let him 
continue to hold his security position. 
Former Senator Bingham announced 
immediately when he took over the post 
that in his opinion such procedure was 
an utterly indefensible attitude to take, 
either in a time of war or in a time like 
this, and he announced that if his board 
was unable to resolve definitely the 
question of whether or not a man was 
actually a Communist spy working for 
the Government, or a good citizen, and 
there was no conclusive proof either 
way, his board would give the benefit of 
the doubt to the Government and to the 
130,000,000 good patriotic Americans, 
whose interest and future is jeopardized 
when Communist spies are permitted to 
remain in the Government service. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has stated the sit- 
uation very correctly. The Richardson 
Board apparently took the opposite posi- 
tion. They took the position that 
unless they could find a man had com- 
mitted an overt act of disloyalty, they 
would not recommend his discharge. 

Mr. MUNDT. Unless they could find 
a Communist membership card in his 
pocket with a stamp on it showing that 
the dues had been paid currently, they 
would not consider him a security risk? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Not even then, I 
will say to the Senator from South 
Dakota. They would not consider that 
an overt act. For example, Remington 
was proven to have been a member of 
the Communist Party. Seth Richardson 
took the position that in view of the 
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fact that it could not be proved that 
Remington was a member of the Com- 
munist Party as of the moment the 
Board was holding its hearings, they 
could not discharge him. 

Mr. MUNDT. In other words, he was 
behind in his dues. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is never possible 
to prove a man is a Communist at any 
one particular moment. He can always 
say that he quit the party yesterday or 
the day before. I may say that the 
Board under Richardson met on April 
20, 1950. President Truman had sent 
to the Board the list of names that I 
had given to the Tydings committee. 
The Richardson board met in secret ses- 
sion. I shall be glad to show the Senator 
from South Dakota a copy of the discus- 
sion by the Board in its secret hearing. 
It will show why so many unusual char- 
acters are still employed in the State 
Department. The discussion runs over 
approximately 20 pages. At first they 
argued whether or not they could make 
a finding against any of the individuals 
if they found he was a bad security 
risk, or whether they had to find that 
he had committed an overt act of dis- 
loyalty. Then there were some argu- 
ments as to what an overt act was. They 
contacted President Truman and they 
contacted either the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General. I do not recall 
which one it was. In any event they 
asked for advice, and they were advised 
that they were not ‘to check into the 
past of any man’s character dealing with 
the point of whether or not a man was 
a bad security risk. 

The Senator will be surprised to find 
that while some Members argued that 
the information should be put in the 
file, they finally decided against doing it 
on the ground that if they checked on a 
man as to whether or not he was a bad 
security risk and put that information in 
the file, McCartuy or someone else might 
find out that they had labeled a man a 
bad security risk and would bring the 
fact to the attention of the Senate. 
Therefore they decided not to make such 
a check. Happily the new chairman of 
the Board, former Senator Bingham, has 
to a great extent reversed that procedure, 
although he is working under a tre- 
mendous handicap in that department. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator for 
the explanation. I merely wished to 
point out that fact, so that the country 
could have confidence in the new Board, 
and know that the Board had completely 
reversed the Richardson philosophy. In 
other words, it is no longer necessary to 
catch a man with a bomb in his hand or 
with a Communist membership card in 
his pocket. The new Board feels that 
whenever there is a reasonable doubt 
about a man’s character, and it is un- 
able to determine whether he is a loyal 
American or a Communist spy, and they 
cannot make a positive affirmation one 
way or another, the new Board gives the 
benefit of the doubt to the Government 
and to the 130,000,000 Americans, whose 
life and future are entirely in the hands 
of any disloyal elements that may get 
into important strategic positions of the 
Government, whether it be in Defense, 
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State, or any other key spot in Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think one of the 
cases demonstrates very well what the 
Senator is talking about, namely, the 
case of John S. Service. That case also 
shows the weakness of the Loyalty 
Board structure and its proceedings. 
The Service case is presently being held 
before the State Department’s Loyalty 
Board, and apparently will be held there 
indefinitely. Some of the members of 
the Review Board are concerned about 
that, because they do not have jurisdic- 
tion until the State Department and its 
Loyalty Board have made their decision. 
The State Department thus can hold up 
a case for 2 or 3 years, and while it is 
pending, the Review Board has no power 
to make a post-audit or anything else of 
it. 

To recall some of the facts in the Serv- 
ice case, the Senator from South Dakota 
will remember that representatives of the 
FBI testified under oath before the Tyd- 
ings subcommittee that when Service was 
in this country, they followed him from 
the State Department, which he left with 
large brown envelopes under his arm, to 
the hotel room of Philip Jaffe, who long 
has been known as a Communist, and 
was named as a Communist spy, and 
later was cornvicied. The representatives 
of the FBI said they trailed Service to 
Jaffe’s hotel room; and trailed him away 
without those envelopes. They testified 


that they put microphones in Jaffe’s 
room, and over those microphones they 
heard conversations going on in that 
room, and over the microphones they 


heard Service discuss top-secret military 
information with that Communist spy— 
information which he was giving that 
Communist spy. The Senator under- 
stands that I am now referring to testi- 
mony by representatives of the FBI. 

As we recall, the Tydings subcommit- 
tee met and said, in effect, ‘Isn't it awful, 
the way McCartHy smeared this poor 
Mr. Service?” The State Department’s 
Loyalty Board met and said that Service 
was an ideal public servant. 

However, his case has been reopened, 
and I am rather interested in seeing 
what happens when that case goes before 
Senator Bingham’s board. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that the case of William K. Rem- 
ington is an even more startling illus- 
tration of how utterly futile and inef- 
fective the Richardson Board was. 

The junior Senator from Michigan has 
just entered the Chamber, let me say. I 
recall attending hearings when the Rem- 
ington case was brought into the picture. 
I know that when I was a member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, we ventilated the Remington 
case. By that time the Loyalty Board 
was in operation, and it had authority 
to make examinations. It sat and held 
sessions. Despite the fact that Reming- 
ton has since then been removed from 
office and convicted, and I suppose is now 
in a Federal penitentiary, where he 
should be, to this late hour the Loyalty 
Board has never found Remington to be 
a loyalty risk; and according to the 
records of the Loyalty Board, Remington 
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is a good and faithful public servant. So, 
obviously, that kind of Loyalty Board is 
worse than nothing, because it gives a 
false sense of security to the people, and 
makes them think that the traitors and 
the treasonable characters will be weed- 
ed out of the Government service. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Also I should like 
to say that the Remington case was one 
of the cases I called to the attention of 
the Tydings subcommittee, and I 
pointed out that although technically 
Remington was not on the State De- 
partment’s payroll, but was on the pay- 
roll of the Department of Commerce—— 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; Remineton had, 
interestingly enough, the stratezic job 
of determining what kind of military 
exports would be sent to Russia. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. 
Of course, as the Senator from South 
Dakota recalls, Secretary Sawyer or- 
dered Remington discharged. However, 
Remington appealed to the Richardson 
Board, and that board ordered him re- 
instated. While Remington was serving 
in the Department of Commerce, that 
Department did a good job of keeping 
him away from strategic information. 
However, later he very cleverly got into 
the State Department and got hold of 
such information in that way. 

Elizabeth Bentley testified before the 
committee that Remington was one of 
the couriers for her and for other Com- 
munist spies. However, the Tydings 
subcommittee refused to consider her 
testimony seriously, and the Loyalty 
Board found Remington to be a good 
American. 

Incidentally, I may say that next week 
there will be issued a report which will 
damn McCartuy from hell to breakfast 
for going into Maryland and telling the 
Maryland voters about the tremendous 
whitewash job Senator Tydings did. 
Of course, Mr. President, if Senator 
Tydings did not do a whitewash job, 
then I treated him very unfairly, and 
then I should not have helped to let the 
people know what a whitewash job he 
did do. On the other hand, if Tydings 
did a whitewash job and if I did not 
expose that to the people of Maryland, 
I would be almost as guilty as Tydings. 

Of course one spy in the Government 
service is too many. In a case of this 
sort, when the chairman of the com- 
mittee is told, “Here is a man who is a 
Communist spy, and here are the wit- 
nesses. Please call them,” then when 
the chairman of the committee says, 
“Oh, no; I won't,” it is rather difficult 
for me to understand why my friends 
criticize me for exposing Mr. Tydings. 
In fact, I understand that one Senator 
would like to see the Senator from Wis- 
consin expelled from the Senate becauce 
he exposed our friend, Millard Tydings. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. In fairness to 
the other members of the committee, in- 
asmuch as the Senator from Wisconsin 
has mentioned one of them who would 
like to see the Senator from Wisconsin 
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removed, I think it is proper and in or- 
der for the Senator from Wisconsin to 
mention the Senator in question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BENTON] submitted the 
resolution. I certainly was not referring 
to the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON }. 

Mr. President, I call the attention of 
the Senator from South Dakota to the 
secret workings and secret minutes of 
the Loyalty Board, under Seth Richard- 
son, which met in April 1950. The Sen- 
ator will see in the minutes that present 
at that time were George W. Alger, John 
H. Amen, Harry W. Blair, John Kirkland 
Clark, Clem W. Collins, Meta Glass, 
Paul M. Herbert, Garrett S. Hoag, Wil- 
bur LaRoe, Jr., Brunson MacChesney, 
Arthur W. Macmahon, Henry L. Shat- 
tuck, Andrew Steers, Eliot Wadsworth, 
Leonard D. White, and Chairman Rich- 
ardson was presiding. In fairness to 
those who were present, I should say 
that some of them, as the Senator from 
South Dakota will note, made a strong 
argument to the effect that they should 
investigate those individuals completely 
and thoroughly, regardless of whether 
the matters involved dealt with loyalty, 
security," or anything else which would 
make such persons unfit to serve. The 
Senator will also note that they then 
contacted the President and asked him 
whether they should make the examina- 
tion, and received word to the effect that 
they should not, but should check only 
on overt acts of disloyalty—which re- 
sulted in clearance of every one of those 
persons, because they could not find 
them lighting a fuze to an H-bomb. 

Mr. President, I believe I have cov- 
ered all the cases now, except one, name- 
ly, the case of Philip C. Jessup. 

First, let me say that if the Senator 
from South Dakota would care to see 
what has happened to a number of the 
other individuals whom I named last 
year, I shall be glad to let him examine 
the information which has come from 
the Review Board. I wish he would not 
give the names of any of the persons 
who have been cleared, however. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
testimony of Jessup in the Hiss case. 
Jessup was unable to be present at the 
trial; he was out of the country. Ac- 
cordingly, he made out affidavits. 

It is not too difficult to understand how 
someone might have testified in favor 
of Hiss at the first trial. However, after 
all the evidence was brought to the at- 
tention of the public, so that men high 
in the Government service certainly 
knew that Hiss was a Communist spy, 
it is rather difficult then to understand 
ae they would come to the defense of 

iss. 

Here is the testimony of Jessup dur- 
ing Hiss’ second trial: 

Question. Mr. Jessup, do you know the 
reputation of Alger Hiss for loyalty, in- 
tegrity, and veracity? 

Answer. Yes; I do. 


Question. What is that reputation? What 
do you think of it? 
Answer. Outstanding. 


That is only a minor part of his record, 
The head of the FBI, during his testi- 
mony before one of the committees, was 
asked whether it was significant that 
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an individual belonged to a Communist- 
front organization. He pointed out that 
it might or might not be. He pointed 
out that many fine individuals were 
duped into joining Communist-front 
organizations. Of course, that was the 
aim of the Communist Party, to try to 
get some good, loyal Americans on their 
lists, so they could use them to deceive 
people. But, as he said, “If you find 
that a man belongs to four, five, or six 
of these organizations that have been 
named as fronts doing the work of the 
Communist Party, they are either so 
naive that they are dangerous to this 
Nation in a high Government job, or 
you can be sure that they are loyal to 
the Communist Party.” That is not a 
verbatim quote, but as best I can re- 
member it. 

One of the other men who was testify- 
ing was asked the same question, and 
he said this: ‘‘Well, let us put it this way. 
If you find that a man belongs to the 
Lutheran Young Men’s Society, you can 
assume that he is most likely loyal to 
the principles of th: Lutheran Church. 
If you find that he belongs to the Holy 
Name Society, you can assume that per- 
haps he is a Catholic; and,” he said, “if 
you find that he belongs to organizations 
which are fronts for the Communist 
Party, then you can assume that he is 
either a Communist or that he certainly 
is loyal to the Communist Party.” 

Mr. Jessup, our Ambassador at Large, 
was affiliated with not one, not two, not 
three, not four, but with five organiza- 
tions officially named as fronts for and 
doing the work of the Communist Party. 
Here are photostats of official letterheads 
which show his affiliations. 

That is not all. Mr. Jessup exercised 
editorial control of the publication “Far 
East Survey,” a publication of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, which has been 
named by a legislative committee as a 
Communist front. While he had that 
editorial control, and while that publi- 
cation was following the Communist line 
down to the last period, who do you think 
was supporting it? When Frederick 
Field, a man who proclaims himself to 
be one of America’s leading Communists 
was on the stand last year, he was asked 
whether he had contributed to Jessup’s 
publication. His answer was, “I refuse 
to answer, on the ground that it might 
incriminate me.” With some difficulty, 
we dug up the checks covering Commu- 
nist money—believe it or not—over a 
short period of time, totaling $6,000, used 
for the purpose of supporting the Com- 
munist-front publication run by our Am- 
bassador at Large, a publication which, 
according to sworn testimony, employed 
many Communist writers. When this 
evidence was brought to the attention of 
the Tydings committee, the State De- 
partment had to have a press conference, 
which it did, at which they said, “Now, 
here is another example of this nasty 
McCarthyism.” They said, “Just because 
poor Mr. Jessup took some Communist 
money, McCarthy is trying to indicate 
that that is why he followed the Com- 
munist line in his publication”—their 
theory being, apparently, that Mr. Jessup 
was so naive that he did not know why 
the Communists were paying him and 
were supporting that publication. We 
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can be certain that if Mr. Jessup was that 
naive, the Communists were not so 
naive. They knew they were getting a 
dollar’s worth, and more, for every dollar 
they spent. The committee refused to go 
into the matter, but when I, with my 
limited staff, could dig up checks totaling 
$6,000, representing Communist money, 
we can be very certain that there were 
many more thousands of dollars which 
Jessup received. 

Let us keep in mind, as we read the 
photostat I have in my hand now, that 
we are talking about the man who rep- 
resented the United States in the Big 
Four Conference in Paris, in the fight, 
if you please, against communism, and 
if it is possible to find a better analogy 
than Hiss at Yalta, I do not know where 
it would be. I have in my hand a photo- 
stat of a petition which appeared in the 
New York Times on February 13, 1946. 
The Senate will recall that, at that time, 
the Communist Party line was that, if 
only the United States would destroy all 
its atomic bombs, if we would tear down 
our atomic facilities, we would then con- 
vince Russia that we were peace-loving 
and the result would be that there 
would be no danger of war. That was, of 
course, while Russia was obtaining our 
secrets and frantically trying to build 
her own atomic bombs. It was not too 
surprising to find the Daily Worker say- 
ing that—but one would hardly expect 
that our Ambassador at Large would say 
it. But I have in my hand this peti- 
tion, signed by Jessup, which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946. Let me refer to two lines, 
in which this petition asks “that the 
United States at once stop the produc- 
tion of atomic bombs and atomic mate- 
rial, and that all the material which has 
been produced be destroyed by appro- 
priate means, such as dumping it into 
the ocean.” That is Philip Jessup. 
Some interesting information has been 
developed before the Tydings commit- 
tee, of course, about Jessup. For 
example, they produced a letter at the 
hearing, which the Senate may or may 
not have seen. A letter which Jessup 
wrote to Vincent, talking about Frederick 
Field, the top Communist saying, “We 
have got to help Freddie all we can’ — 
that was when he was about to head 
a Communist organization—“I suggest 
a press release as follows.” Then Jessup 
wrote the press release and sent it to 
Field, a press release which was identical, 
almost to the last comma, with the Daily 
Worker’s description of this Communist 
front. 

Last year, when we were trying to dig 
some of the Communists out of Govern- 
ment, the President made a speech. As 
I recall, it was made over a Nation- 
wide hook-up. In it he said it was a 
great mistake to do what I was doing, 
that we were endangering national 
unity. He said, “Now, if McCartuy or 
anyone else has any information about 
Communists or anyone who is bad for 
this country, let him send the informa- 
tion to me, Harry S. Truman.” He said, 
“I will take action. You should not do 
it the way McCarthy is doing it.” 

Mr. President, when we got this ma- 
terial regarding Jessup, I decided I 
would call the President’s bluff, so we 
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sent all of it to him. We sent him copies 
of the magazine which Jessup was pub- 
lishing, which contained articles which 
followed the Communist line right down 
to the last period. One would think it 
was the Cominform’s official program, 
and rightly so, because the articles were 
being written by men who have been 
identified under oath as Communists. 
We sent him photostats of the checks, 
showing that the Communists were sup- 
porting Jessup’s publication. We sent 
him a copy of the petition of Jessup, say- 
ing “Let us destroy our atomic bomb.” 
We sent him copies of Jessup’s testimony 
praising Alger Hiss. We sent him pho- 
tostats showing that Mr. Jessup was af- 
filiated with five organizations which 
had been officially named as fronts for 
and doing the work for the Communist 
Party. 

I said, “Now, Mr. President, take ac- 
tion. Here is some evidence. Certainly 
you cannot say this man is good for 
America. He has been found at every 
time and place where disaster has struck 
America and success has come to Soviet 
Russia.” 

The President took action. What do 
Senators think the President’s action 
was? It consisted of giving Philip C. 
Jessup top secret clearance to all atomic 
and hydrogen-bomb information. Of 
all the stupidly stubborn and stubbornly 
stupid examples of playing with the lives 
recs boys, I think that tops them 
all. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me say, 
again, that I very much dislike having to 
name these individuals who are under 
charges of Communist activities. I 
begged the Secretary of State to deny 
them access to secret material, and told 
him if he did not do so I would have to 
name them. He refused. Some of them 
may be able to prove that they are 
neither security nor loyalty risks. If so, 
they have been hurt by this publicity, 
and I regret it. But if an individual is 
accused of reckless driving, jumping a 
stop sign, or embezzling from a bank, 
the American people get that informa- 
tion. So why should not the American 
people be informed when their servants 
are accused of Communist activities as 
a result of FBI investigations. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
regret that I find it necessary to address 
the Senate of the United States this 
afternoon. It is regrettable because the 
majority leader should not have to make 
any remarks dealing with the respon- 
sibility of a Member of this great body; 
it is regrettable that any Member must be 
reminded of the tradition of service in 
this body which requires the highest 
degree of integrity in the performance of 
his duty. 

Mr. President, for over a century and 
a half the Senate has been known as a 
body of integrity, of honor, and of 
dignity. It was because of what we read 
when we were in school about those who 
preceded us that some of us had the in- 
spiration to make membership in the 
United States Senate our goal; we felt 
it would be a distinguished honor to 
serve in this body. 

To be a Member of the United States 
Senate imposes on one certain respon- 
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sibilities to his fellow men, to his Govern- 
ment, and to his Nation. If any Senator 
has evidence that any man has commit- 
ted a high crime, or if he has evidence 
that any man serving in the Government 
is disloyal, he has the solemn duty to 
place that evidence before a proper tri- 
bunal. If a court of justice does not act, 
he has of course the responsibility of 
placing the evidence before his col- 
leagues. Mr. President, our forefathers, 
when they wrote the Constitution of the 
United States, granted us certain im- 
munity on the floor of the Senate. Why? 
Because it was their opinion that the 
Members of this body could always be 
relied upon never to charge any indi- 
vidual unfairly or unjustly, never tear 
down his character, or hurt his good 
name unless compelling evidence against 
him was in their possession. 

Mr. President, just as it is the duty of 
a Member of the Senate to lay before 
the proper tribunal or to lay before a 
court or before this body evidence, he 
has a like responsibility never to say one 
word against the good name of an in- 
dividual unless he has the evidence to 
support the charge. If he has such evi- 
dence, it is his duty to lay it before the 
Senate at the time he makes the charge 
against the individual. 

When I was a small boy my mother 
taught me that when one takes from 
an individual his good name, that in- 
dividual has been stripped of his most 
valuable possession. 

I have sat on the floor of the Senate 
and heard men charged, by innuendo 
and inference, with disloyalty, and even 
with high crimes and misdemeanors, 
without any substantial evidence of the 
charge being laid before the Senate of 
the Unitec States. 

Mr. President, I have sat on this floor 
and heard one Senator, by innuendo and 
insinuation, charge a high official of this 
Government, a man who had served his 
country for a lifetime with distinction 
and honor, with being a traitor or a near 
traitor. Tragically there seems to be no 
easy way to cope with a situation like 
that, since to attempt to refute such 
charges merely dignifies the assertion. 
There is only one way to meet that kind 
of conduct and it is to remind Members 
of their duty and responsibility. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH] is on the floor. I 
want to congratulate her on a statement 
which she made in the Senate on June 
18, 1951, a statement we all may take to 
heart. I should like to read the last two 
paragraphs of her remarks: 

As an American I am shocked at the way 
Republicans and Democrats alike are playing 
directly into the Communist design of con- 
fuse, divide, and conquer. 

As an American I do not want a Demo- 
cratic administration whitewash or cover up 
any more than I want a Republican smear 
or witch hunt. 

As an American I condemn a Republican- 
Pascist just as much as I condemn a Demo- 
crat-Communist. I condemn a Democrat- 
Pascist just as much as I condemn a Repub- 
lican-Communist. They are equally dan- 
gerous to you and me and to our country. 
As an American I want to see our Nation 
recapture the strength and unity it once had 
when we fought the enemy instead of our- 
selves. 
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Mr. President, I emphasize that when 
a man’s good name is taken away by in- 
sinuations and innuendoes he has been 
done a great injustice. I desire to add, 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I do not yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I did not think the 
Senator would. [Laughter in the gal- 
leries.] 

Mr. McFARLAND. I desire to empha- 
size, Mr. President, that when one is un- 
justly accused of disloyalty to his coun- 
try an equally great injustice is beng 
done our country and our free institu- 
tions. Ah, Mr. President, our enemy, the 
Kremlin, would like very much to have 
those charged with responsibility for our 
Government unjustly brought under sus- 
picion and distrust, to have us distrust 
each other and fight among ourse!ves 
and accuse each other. When we do that 
we serve their purpose just as effectively 
as one of their paid agents. 

Mr. President, it is beneath the dignity 
of Members of the Senate to smear any 
individual. It behooves us to have valid 
and substantial evidence when an indi- 
vidual is mentioned by us as being dis- 
loyal to his country. No Senator should 
become a character assassin. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that when 
the name of any Member of the Senate 
becomes an adjective for mud slinging, 
we have come a far way from the tradi- 
tion of those great men who preceded us 
here; we have torn down the dignity and 
standing and respect that this body 
should enjoy; we have come to a time 
when a halt must be called. 

I hope we may reexamine the speech 
of the junior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmITH], and that we will abide by the 
principles which that distinguished Sen- 
ator enunciated. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President——- 

Mr. McCARTHY rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sm1tH 
of North Carolina in the chair). The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. Once more the Senate 
is hearing—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Does not the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair feel that inas- 
much as the majority leader has made 
a@ speech of the kind we have just heard, 
in all fairness the Senator from Wis- 
consin should be recognized to respond 
to the speech? He was on his feet, 
and I think he is entitled to recognition 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will recognize him. The Chair 
understands that the Senator from New 
York will be through ina moment. The 
Chair will recognize the Senator from 
Wisconsin. The Chair did not see the 
Senator from Wisconsin rise. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. I 
hope the majority leader will remain on 
the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I did 
not catch the ruling of the Chair. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair ruled that the Senator from New 
York has the floor. He is the Senator 
the Chair first recognized. 
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Mr. LEHMAN, I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Once more the Senate is hearing the 
names of several persons mentioned and 
the irresponsible charge made that they 
are disloyal to the United States or even 
traitors to their country. 

I do not know anything about many of 
the individuals who have been named 
here today. I do know that the process 
of making charges in public against the 
loyalty of certain persons under the 
protection of congressional immunity is 
a form of character assassination which 
all of us must abhor and condemn. I 
shall have more to say on this subject, 
as we all should, at a later date. 

One of the names bandied about. today 
is that of Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador 
at Large, and one of the most distin- 
guished public servants in our Govern- 
ment. One of the most skillful and effec- 
tive spokesmen of the United States in 
international affairs, Philip Jessup, 
whom I know well, has ably served his 
country during the past few years in 
exposiiig, in the forums of the United 
Nations, the devious purposes and hy- 
pocrisy of the Soviet leaders. 

He deserves much better of his fellow 
citizens than the shabby and dastardly 
treatment which is accorded him here 
today—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the Senator from 
New York is out of order. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the word “dastardly” and I sub- 
stitute—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the rule be enforced. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the word “dastardly” and I substi- 
tute therefor the word “cowardly.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I raise 
the point of order that the Senator from 
New York is out of order, and I ask that 
the rule be enforced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York, under the rule, 
will take his seat. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senator from New York 
be permitted to proceed in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
que.tion is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is the 
motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands it is not. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is all right. I 
will vote to permit the Senator to pro- 
ceed in order if he will do so in order. 
If the Senator from New York is not 
acquainted with rule XIX I will tell him 
what it provides, It does not make any 
difference what the Senator thinks of 
the Senator from Wisconsin; under rule 
XIX he cannot in any way, directly or 
indirectly, impute improper motives to 
him. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
a right to speak. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The motion is not 
debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is not debatable as the Chair 
understands. 
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As the Chair understood, the Senator 
from New York did not refer by name 
specifically to any Senator. Apparently 
the Chair did not hear clearly what the 
Senator from New York said. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the distinguished occupant of 
the chair has made mention of what 
he heard—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
call for the regular order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be given 5 minutes to 
answer the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 


Mr. McFARLAND. I call for the reg- 


ular order. 
Mr. WHERRY. I object. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Arizona has called for 
the regular order. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Arizona 
that the Senator from New York proceed 
in order. [Putting the question.] The 
“ayes” have it, and the Senator from 
New York may proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
only on this occasion to offer for inser- 
tion into the Recorp at this point state- 
ments by three of the greatest Ameri- 
cans of our day. These statements say 
more than I can about the character and 
patriotism of Philip Jessup. These state- 
ments are not new, but neither are the 
charges that have been made here. The 
men whose testimony I now call upon to 
bear witness to the character of Mr. 
Philip Jessup, a citizen of the State of 
New York, are Gen. George C. Marshall, 
one of the noblest men who have ever 
lived, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, to 
whom we owe an unpayable debt of grati- 
tude, and the late venerated Henry L. 
Stimson, respected by every American 
citizen. The statements by Generals 
Marshall and Eisenhower are in the 
form of letters addressed to Ambassador 
Jessup. The statement by the late Sec- 
retary Henry L. Stimson is in the form 
of a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times. 

I wish merely to quote the last para- 
graph of the letter. He writes: 

This is no time to let the noisy antics of 
a few upset the steady purpose of our coun- 
try or distract our leaders from their proper 
tasks. This is rather a time for stern rebuke 
of such antics and outspoken support of the 
distinguished public servants against whom 
they are directed. 


Mr. President, I not only fully agree 
with the words of that great statesman, 
that great Secretary of War and Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, but I go 
further and say that the time is long 
overdue when we should have rebuked 
the authors of antics reflecting on men, 
without supporting the charges with any 
real evidence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oD, as follows: 


Marcw 17, 1950. 
My Dear Jessup: I am shocked and dis- 
tressed by the attack on your integrity as a 
public servant. 
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Throughout your intimate service with me 
while I was Secretary of State you were 
clearly outstanding as a representative of 
the Government both as to your masterful 
presentations and the firmness of your op- 
position to all Soviet or Communist attacks 
or pressures. This was conspiciously the case 
during your handling of the Security Coun- 
cil on the Berlin blockade issue. 

Both the Under Secretary, Mr. Lovett, 
and I counted you as a great source of 
strength to the State Department during 
those critical days. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 


— 


Marcu 18, 1950. 

My Dear Jessup: I am writing to tell you 
how much your university deplores the as- 
sociation of your name with the current 
loyalty investigation in the United States 
Senate. 

Your long and distinguished record as a 
scholar and a public servant has won for 
you the respect of your colleagues and of the 
American people as well. No one who has 
known you can for a moment question the 
depth or sincerity of your devotion to the 
principles of Americanism. Your university 
associates and I are confident that any im- 
pression to the contrary will be quickly dis- 
pelled as the facts become known, 

Sincerely, 
DwIicHuT D. EISENHOWER, 


LoYALTY IN WASHINGTON—METHOrs AND Mo- 
TIVES OF ATTACK ON STATE DEPARTMENT 
QUESTIONED 


To the Ep!Iror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

The present charges against the Depart- 
ment of State have not in my view deserved 
much attention. But the very widespread 
notice they have received prompts me to 
make certain comments, 

First, this is most emphatically not the 
proper way in which to insure loyalty of 
Government employees. If that had been 
the real purpose of the accuser, he would 
have used the fully developed and tested 
procedure of the executive branch of the 
Government, under which charges are in- 
vestigated and weighed by men of both 
parties and unimpeachable integrity. Any 
constructive result which may eventuate 
from the present charges would have been 
achieved far more surely and effectively by 
use of the existing procedures. The fact that 
the accuser has wholly ignored this well- 
established method indicates that his in- 
terest is of a different character. 

Second, no matter what else may occur, 
the present charges have already spattered 
mud upon individuals of the highest in- 
tegrity, and in the present state of the 
world the denial cannot always overtake the 
accusation. It should by now be wholly 
clear that indiscriminate accusations of this 
sort are doubly offensive; they damage the 
innocent, and they help protect the guilty. 
For if the accuser is so stupid as to connect 
a man like Ambassador Jessup with com- 
munism, are not all such accusations made 
suspect? 

REACTION ABROAD 

Third, and more important by far, the 
method of the present charges directly and 
dangerously impedes the conduct of the 
foreign affairs of our Government. It creates 
abroad a feeling that we are frightened and 
suspicious of each other; it diverts our at- 
tention, at home, from the genuine and 
pressing problems of our foreign affairs; it 
requires of many high officials that they de- 
sert their proper duties in order to prepare 
and deliver such extensive replies as that of 
Mr. Jessup. Not one of these effects would 
have resulted from a disinterested study of 
the loyalty of any suspected State Depart- 
ment employees; each of them is the direct 
result of the manner in which these charges 
have been made. 
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Fourth, it seems to me quite clear that the 
real motive of the accuser in this case is to 
cast discredit upon the Secretary of State of 
the United States. This man is not trying 
to get rid of known Communists in the State 
Department; he is hoping against hope that 
he will find some. Fortunately, the Secre- 
tary of State needs no defense from me. No 
one who knows his extraordinary record of 
able and disinterested public service can be- 
HMeve that he is in any danger from these 
little men. It is already obvious that in any 
test of personal confidence the men of honor, 
in both parties, will choose to stand with 
the Secretary. 

But there is more at stake in this matter 
than the rise or fall of individuals. What is 
at stake is the effective conduct of our for- 
eign policy. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF OFFICE 

Every Secretary of State, second only to 
his President, and alone among appointive 
officers of the Government, stands before the 
world as the representative of the United 
States of America. No man who holds this 
Office can fail to feel the extraordinary re- 
sponsibility he carries for service to the 
country and its peace. No man has a greater 
right to ask the sympathetic support and 
the cooperation of his fellow citizens, and 
none is more properly exempt from the ordl- 
nary trials of politics. The man who seeks 
to gain political advantage from personal 
attack on a Secretary of State is a man who 
seeks political advantage from damage to his 
country. 

The American Government, led by the 
President and the Secretary of State, is cur- 
rently engaged in a major effort to give 
leadership to the country in a time of chang- 
ing international conditions and grave world 
tension. This effort will require as part of 
our democratic process widespread and ear- 
nest public consideration of the great pro- 
blems now before us, so that the ultimate 
decision will surely reflect the basic steadi- 
ness and faith of our people. In such public 
consideration there is always room for honest 
differences, but now, as for many years past, 
the formation of foreign policy most ur- 
gently demands an adjournment of mere 
partisanship. 

This is no time to let the noisy antics of a 
few upset the steady purpose of our country 
or distract our leaders from their proper 
tasks. This is rather a time for stern rebuke 
of such antics and outspoken support of the 
distinguished public servants against whom 
they are directed. 

Henry L. Stimson. 

HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, March 24, 1950. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks a resolution 
adopted by the Utica post of the Ameri- 
can Legion, of Utica, N. Y., in tribute 
to Mr. Philip C. Jessup, and in his de- 
fense against the unfounded charges 
which have been leveled against him. 
This resolution pays tribute to the man 
who is a past commander of that post, 
the same Philip C. Jessup. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION CONDEMNING ATTACK Upon Past 
COMMANDER Puuiip C. Jessup ADOPTED AT A 
REGULAR MEETING OF UTica Post, No. 229, 
AMERICAN LEGION, HELD ON Apri 6, 1950 
Whereas, Utica Post, No. 229, American 

Legion, is proud to number among the list 

of its past commanders a distinguished com- 

rade, friend, and charter member, Ambassa- 
dor Philip C. Jessup, whose record of patri- 
otic devotion and continued helpfulness to 
our country over a period of Many years 
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is a source of great satisfaction, pride, and 
distinction to Utica post and to its entire 
membership; and 

Whereas the sterling character, splendid 
reputation, and unquestionable loyalty and 
patriotism of Past Commander Philip C. 
Jessup, both privately and in his public ca- 
pacity as United States Ambassador at Large, 
have recently been subjected to scurrilous, 
unprincipled, and wholly unjustifiable at- 
tack by one JosePH McCartHuy, who in so 
doing has sullied the office of United States 
Senator which he presently holds: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Utica Post, No. 229, Ameri- 
can Legion, and its entire membership shall 
and do strongly resent, condemn, and decry 
the unprincipled, unjustified, unsportsman- 
like, un-American, and intolerable conduct 
of Senator JosePH McCaatny in his wanton 
attempt without proof or reason to smear 
and destroy the good reputation and high 
standing of so devoted and patriotic a citi- 
zen as our esteemed and valued friend and 
comrade, the Honorable Philip C. Jessup, 
United States Ambassador at Large; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That Utica Post, No. 229, Ameri- 
can Legion, and its members in meeting duly 
assembled feel privileged at this time to re- 
affirm their continued trust and confidence 


- in, their esteem and devotion to, and their 


lasting friendship for a distinguished public 
servant, a loyal patriot, and a great citizen, 
the Honorable Philip C. Jessup, a past com- 
mander of this post; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be inscribed 
upon the minutes of this meeting, that a 
copy thereof be delivered to our comrade, 
Ambassador Jessup; that a second copy be 
delivered to the public press; and that a 
third copy be mailed to Senator McCargtny 
with the admonition that his reckless and 
despicable conduct in this instance cannot 
be condoned by any right-thinking American 
and should never be repeated if he hopes to 
retain a shred of public respect. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Philip 
Jessup is a great American who has 
served, and is serving, his country with 
unsurpassed devotion, unselfishness, and 
loyalty. By character, by patriotism, by 
ability, and by useful service he bekings 
in the galaxy of those other outstanding 
American statesmen—Cordell Hull, War. 
ren Austin, George C. Marshall, Henry 
L. Stimson, Averell Harriman, and John 
G. Winant. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
am very sorry that the majority leader 
surrendered the floor before I could ask 
him any questions. 

This is a very serious maiter. The 
majority leader has a very important 
position. I am sure that he does not 
want to do what so many in his party 
have been doing—that is, labeling a once 
great party as a party which stands for 
the protection of Communists and crooks 
in Government. 

I ask unanimous consent that, with- 
out losing the floor, I may direct some 
questions to the majority leader. I 
think perhaps we can use his advice in 
this—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam sure that the 
majority leader is not afraid to answer 
questions. 

Mr. McPARLAND. Iam not going to 
be goaded into a colloquy with the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. I have been 
discussing a principle of conduct for 
gentlemen. I did not mention any Sen- 
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ator by name in my remarks. Evidently 
the Senator from Wisconsin must have 
taken the facts as stated by me to fit him 
or he would not have replied. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I am 
rather surprised at the majority leader. 
In view of the fact that he is the leader 
of the Democratic Party, I should like 
to ask him now if he thinks it was ter- 
ribly unfair to have “‘smeared’’ Mr. Rem- 
ington last year. Last year I rose on the 
floor of the Senate and cited the case of 
William Remington. We offered the 
witnesses in that case. The Tydings 
committee said, “No; we will not hear 
them. He has been cleared by the Loy- 
alty Board. Let us leave Mr. Remington 
in a position of importance.” Thank 
God we had a good grand jury in New 
York. They considered the evidence 
against Remington and indicted him. 
Thank God there was a good jury and 
a good judge to try him. They found 
that man guilty. 

From what the majority leader says 
today, apparently he feels that it was 
very unfair to name Remington. Some 
of the other individuals whom we are 
naming will also be convicted, even as 
Remington was. 

I should like to ask the majority 
leader another question. The question 
is, What would he do if he saw the “let- 
ters of charges” against these individ- 
uals, charging them with Communist 
activities, one of them being charged 
with being an espionage agent? What 
would he do if he knew they had access 
to top-secret material? What would he 
do if he had Naval Intelligence reports 
showing that certain individuals are 
stealing secret documents? But the ma- 
jority leader refuses to make answer. 

We wrote to the Secretary of State 
and said, “Mr. Secretary, the least you 
can do, if you are interested in this 
country, is to deny those people access 
to secret material while they are under 
charges.” He wrote back and said, “No; 
we will not do that.” 

I am surprised to think that the ma- 
jority leader feels that it is unfair of 
me to try to force the Secretary of State 
to do what any loyal American would 
do. I suggest that the majority leader, 
tegether with members of his party who 
did considerable crying about the smear- 
ing of Owen Lattimore, go over and 
listen to the testimony given before the 
McCarran conimittee. 

I suggest also that my friends on the 
other side of the aisle who are doing 
everything possible to label their party 
as a party of Communists and crooks, 
go over and see some good Democrats 
sitting on the McCarran committee, men 
who are Americans first and Democrats 
second. 

Today on the floor of the Senate I 
saw the Senator from Nevada [| Mr. Mc- 
CaRRAN], who was celebrating his sev- 
enty-fifth birthday, a really star-span- 
gled American and a credit to any party. 
I am sure he represents the loyal Dem- 
ocrats of this Nation rather than those 
who get up and scream to high heaven 
and say, “JozE McCartTuy, you are smear- 
ing these poor, innocent Communists.” 
(Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.] 
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SALE BY MARSHALL PLAN NATIONS OF 
STRATEGIC WAR MATERIALS 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry!, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Matone], and myself, I ask unani- 
mous consent to introduce a bill to 
amend section 1302, Public Law 45, 
Eighty-second Congress, the so-called 
Kem amendment. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1987) providing for the termination of 
assistance to foreign countries export- 
ing war materials to Russia or her satel- 
lites, introduced by Mr. Kem (for him- 
self, Mr. WHerry, Mr. Byrb, and Mr. 
MALONE), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, this bill 
would make the following changes in the 
present law: 

First. It would make its provisions ap- 
plicable to military as well as economic 
and financial assistance. This would 
bring within the coverage of the amend- 
ment Marshall plan nations who are now 
engaged in selling strategic war mate- 
rials to the Reds, and who are now re- 
ceiving military but not economic as- 
sistance from the United States. 

Second. It would make its provisions 
apply regardless of whether the Armed 
Forces of the United States are actively 
engaged in hostilities. 

Third. It would strike out the proviso 
that exceptions to the provisions of the 
amendment may be made at the discre- 
tion of the National Security Council. 

When the Kem amendment was 
adopted by the Senate the Senator from 
Arizona {Mr. HaypDEN] said: 

My criticism is that the amendment does 
not go far enough, in that it would be effec- 
tive only while the United States is actually 
engaged in hostilities. 

Another criticism is that it denies eco- 
nomic assistance, but it does not deny mili- 
tary assistance. I cannot understand why 
we should allow any kind of military as- 
sistance to any country to which we are 
denying economic assistance. 


We have learned from experience that 
if we are to stop arming the Commu- 
nists through our allies, Congress must 
pass an iron-clad, escape-proof law, that 
is mandatory upon the President. Two 
laws with built-in loopholes have failed 
to accomplish their objective. 

Section 1304, Public Law 843, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved September 27, 
1950, provided that no economic or fi- 
nancial assistance was to be provided 
by the United States to any foreign 
country whose trade with Russia or its 
satellites, including Red China, was 
found by the United States National Se- 
curity Council to be “contrary to the 
security interests of the United States.” 

Under this law, the National Security 
Council, of which President Truman is 
Chairman, took no effective action to 
halt the shocking sale of strategic ma- 
terials by Marshall-plan countries to 
the very enemy now killing and maiming 
our boys in Korea. No action was taken 
despite the fact that the late Admiral 
Forrest Sherman told the Senate com- 
mittees investigating the MacArthur 
dismissal that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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on March 28, 1951, advised the Secre- 
tary of Defense that growing military 
assistance to Communist China by non- 
Communist countries other than the 
United States constituted ‘a direct 
threat to the security interests of the 
United States.” 

The failure of the National Security 
Council to act constituted a callous dis- 
regard of the safety and welfare of the 
American boys in Korea. It was con- 
trary to the express will of the Con- 
gress. 

On May 9, 1951, I introduced, on be- 
half of myself and other Senators, an 
amendment to the third supplemental 
appropriations bill providing that eco- 
nomic or financial assistance would be 
automatically shut off to any country 
which continues to sell war materials 
to the Communists. The Senate ap- 
proved this amendment unanimously. 
After the conference committee had 
made certain changes, including the ad- 
dition of the ill-fated and misused ex- 
ception clause, both Houses of Congress 
approved the bill as'amended. 

In taking this action, the Congress 
made clear that it was dissatisfied with 
the steps which had been taken to halt 
the flow of war goods to the enemy. 

On June 16, 1951, Congress and the 
American people were shocked and 
amazed to learn that the National Secu- 
rity Council had suspended entirely the 
operation of the war-goods-ban amend- 
ment for 90 days. 

The amendment provides “that ex- 
ceptions to those provisions may be made 
upon an official determination of the 
National Security Council that such ex- 
ception is in the security interest of the 
United States.” 

To except is defined by Webster as 
“to leave out from a number of a whole.” 

The National Security Council sus- 
pended the whole amendment. This 
meat-ax approach is entirely unjustified 
and unjustifiable. This action has no 
moral, legal, or constitutional basis. It 
is a flagrant disregard of the express in- 
tent of the elected representatives of the 
people. 

Since the National Security Council 
suspended the amendment more than 
5,000 American boys have been killed or 
wounded in Korea. The shipment of 
strategic war materials—and I do not 
mean women’s bathing suits—to the 
Reds who killed or wounded those boys 
has gone on. 

I have obtained fresh evidence that 
Marshall-plan countries are continuing 
their vicious sales of strategic materials 
to the Communists, including the Chi- 
nese Reds and North Koreans. 

Department of Commerce officials tell 
us that during the first 3 months of 1951 
alone Italy exported $1,151,000 worth of 
ball and roller bearings to countries be- 
hind the iron curtain: When asked spe- 
cifically if these shipments are continu- 
ing at the present time the answer De- 
partment of Commerce officials give is 
these shipments are continuing. 

During May 1951 the British Socialist 
Government permitted $275,968 worth of 
machine tools to be exported to the 
Soviet Union, compared with only $54,- 
406 during May 1950. During the 5 


months ending May 31, 1951, $1,539,865 
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worth of machine tools were sold by the 
British to the U. S. S. R. and $1,638,943 
worth of electrical generating sets and 
generators. 

I offer the proposed changes in the 
present law as a way to halt this shame- 
ful business. 

The Battle bill recently passed by the 
House will not, in my judgment, meet 
the situation. It is another discretionary 
law. We have had experience with two 
discretionary laws, and the traffic be- 
tween Marshall-plan countries and the 
Russian bloc in strategic war materials 
has gone on unabated. What we need 
is a mandatory law with teeth in it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. {I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. What the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri is ex- 
pressing is that under the so-called 
escape clause, as it is interpreted by ECA, 
there is permitted to continue in the law 
a loophole by means of which countries 
are enabled to engage in the damnable 
traffic, regardless of the fact that the 
Senate intended, as I believe it intends 
now, to have on the books a mandatory 
statute which would prohibit such traffic, 
Am I correct? 

Mr. KEM. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Missouri, who has taken an interest in 
the subject, is now asking the Senate to 
amend the legislation sponsored by him 
so as to delete the escape clause and 
make the provisions of the legislation 
mandatory, just as the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HaypEen] said it should be 
made mandatory when the Senate 
adopted the so-called Kem amendment. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KEM. That is correct. However, 
I do not believe that the Senator from 
Arizona touched on that point. The 
escape clause had not been inserted when 
the bill pased the Senate. The escape 
clause was put into the bill in conference. 

Mr. WHERRY. What I meant to say 
was that when the Kem amendment was 
adopted the Senator from Arizona sup- 
ported it, and he even said it did not go 
far enough. This time the hope of the 
Senator from Missouri is that the Senate 
will pass a mandatory statute. I should 
like to ask one more question on that 
point. ’ 

Mr. KEM. In that connection, when 
the Senate acted on the last occasion, it 
passed a mandatory law. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. The escape clause, or the 
discretionary clause, was inserted in con- 
ference. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that 
the junior Senator from Nebraska was 
a member of the conference committee 
and that the conferees were told by 
those who were particularly requesting 
the opportunity to have trade continued 
between one of the Soviet-bloc countries 
and one of the ECA countries, that the 
only time the authority would be used 
would be in connection with the ex- 
change of materials which were of such 
a character that .t was in the interest 
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of the national defense of the United 
States that the exchange be made? 

Mr. REM. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Was it not on that 
theory that the conferees accepted it, 
and it came back to the Senate, and the 
Senate was told what the interpretation 
was, and the matter was explained? I 
ask the Senator if that is not far afield 
from what the ECA Administrator is 
doing today in the exchange of goods 
with countries in the Soviet bloc, almost 
on a country-wide basis. 

Mr. KEM. It certainly is far afield, 
and the express intent of Congress has 
been flagrantly disregarded. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, the Kem 
amendment, which is attached to the 
appropriation bill, terminates when the 
appropriation bill terminates. There- 
fore, I understand that the measure the 
Senator has introduced today provides 
that it will be permanent legislation, so 
that it will not be necessary to renew it 
each year. 

Mr. KEM. Exactlyso. The so-called 
Kem amendment provided by its terms 
that it should apply only during a pe- 
riod when we were engaged in hostilities. 
The bill which I have introduced today 
contains no such limitation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated as a part of 
my remarks a memorandum showing the 
changes made in existing law by the bill 
which is introduced today. This memo- 
randum was preparec by Mr. Dwight J. 
Pinion, of the Office of the Legislative 
Counsel. 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 


Section 1302 (a) of the Third Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1951, which be- 
came law on June 2, 1951, provides that 
during any veriod within which the Armed 
Forces of the United States are engaged in 
carrying out a decision of the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, no economic or 
financial assistance may be extended to any 
foreign country which exports arms, arma- 
ments, or military matériel, or commodities 
which the Secretary of Defense certifles may 
be used in the manufacture thereof or ship- 
ment of which to the Soviet bloc is em- 
bargoed by the United States, to Russia or 
any of her satellites, including Communist 
China and Communist North Korea. Periodic 
certifications are required from countries 
receiving economic or financial aid from the 
United States stating that they have not ex- 
ported the above items to Russia subsequent 
to June 17, 1951 (the fifteenth day following 
the date of enactment of the Third Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951). Existing 
law also permits the National Security Coun- 
cil to make exceptions from the above pro- 
visions where, in its opinion, it would be in 
the security interest of the United States to 
do so. 

In addition to certain clarifying changes 
made in the language of section 1302 (a), 
the proposed bill makes three important 
changes in section 1302 (a). 

First, it makes the provisions of section 
1302 (a) effective for an indefinite period, so 
that it would not be limited as at present to 
periods when we are engaged in armed con- 
flict in carrying out a decision of the United 
Nations Security Council. 

Second, it extends the appli. tion of sec- 
tion 1302 (a) to countries receiving military 
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assistance from the United States. At the 
present time the law applies only to coun- 
tries receiving economic and financial aid, 
and the receipt of military assistance alone 
does not bring a country within the purview 
of section 1302 (a). 

Third, the bill eliminates all provisions of 
existing law which relate to the making of 
exceptions from the provisions of section 
1302 (a). 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 


CITATION OF CERTAIN PERSONS FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. CAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Washington a question in regard to 
the resolutions which he moved to recon- 
sider, which motions have been agreed to. 

Senate Resolution 119 is now the un- 
finished business. I had hoped that we 
could dispose of that resolution and the 
Senate Resolution 120 this afternoon, 
and would not have to meet tomorrow. 
However, it now appears that we cannot 
do so, because I promised my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle, who are 
giving a dinner party in honor of my 
good friend, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
that the Senate would take a recess at 
about 5 o’clock this evening. I am sure 
that by that time we shall not be able to 
dispose of these resolutions. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Washington will conclude his remarks by 
5 o'clock; or will he wish to continue 
them tomorrow? What is his pleasure 
in that regard? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand fully that the majority leader has 
been desirous of having these resolutions 
disposed of, and I understand that was 
the purpose this afternoon. In that 
connection the Senator from Maryland 
and, for the most part, the Senator from 
Tennessee, and the Senator from Wash- 
ington have been here all afternoon, to 
serve the purpose of the majority lead- 
er. We still are entirely desirous of co- 
operating. If the majority leader has 
in mind having the resolutions taken up 
the very first thing in the session to- 
morrow and having the Senate continue 
with their consideration tomorrow until 
they are disposed of, I shall be perfectly 
agreeable to that course. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly that is 
our intention. 

Let me inquire of the distinguished 
Senator how long he thinks it will take 
to dispose of the resolutions. So far as 
he is concerned, how much time will he 
need? Iam not trying to limit him, but 
I wish to be sure that we shall be able 
to complete action on them tomorrow. 
I think we can do so. 

Mr. CAIN. I am quite certain that if 
the arguments begin immediately fol- 
lowing the quorum call, shortly after 
noon tomorrow, the motions can be dis- 
posed of before the day is over. 

However, I am not qualified or pre- 
pared to make a guess as to how much 
of the afternoon will be consumed in 
disposing of the resolutions, for I do 
not have the slightest idea of the ap- 
proach to this interesting and important 
question which is to be taken by the 
present chairman of the Special Senate 
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Committee on Crime and also by the 
past chairman of the Special Committee. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. O’CONOR. In response to the in- 
quiry the Senator has made, I may say 
that it is our thought that the resolu- 
tions should not take more than several 
hours, at the most. Probably 2 hours 
would be an approximation which would 
be quite close to the actual time required. 
Of course, I do not wish to speak for the 
Senator from Washington, but I rather 
imagine that we can conclude in several 
hours’ time. 

Mr. CAIN. I was smiling because 
during the course of the session this af- 
ternoon I have seen Senators who in- 
tended to speak for only a few minutes 
proceed to make extended remarks. I 
have no assurance that a similar situa- 
tion might not develop tomorrow, al- 
though, of course, my suggestion is not 
in prejudice to the approximation of 2 
hours time which has been suggested by 
my friend, the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
order to expedite the consideration of 
the two resolutions, which is what all 
of us wish to do, of course—— 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate convenes tomorrow, the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn] 
have the floor, and that all debate be 
germane to the resolutions under consid- 
eration, until they are disposed of. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to offer 
a suggestion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN. In order to make certain 
that Senators who have a positive in- 
terest in either side of this question will 
be here and that ail Senators will be 
advised that debate concerning the ques- 
tion is about to begin, will not the ma- 
jority leader include in the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement that the 
first order of business tomorrow, at 12 
o'clock, will be a quorum call? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I meant to add to 
My unanimous-consent request, provi- 
sion for what we usually term the trans- 
action of routine business and a quorum 
call. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, O’CONOR. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—although, 
of course, I shall net object—I wonder 
whether the majority leader will indi- 
cate that it is his intention to have the 
Senate proceed continuously until it 
reaches a vote tomorrow on the resoiu- 
tions. I ask that question for the reason 
that one of the other members of the 
committee indicated that he could not 
be present on Monday, and he desires 
to take part in the debate, and there- 
fore will be here tomorrow for that pur- 


se. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is my reason 
for asking that the discussion be ger- 
mane, 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that, so far as I am concerned, I 
shall be most willing to have the resolu- 
tions voted on before the conclusion of 
the business of the session tomorrow. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I certainly wish the REcorp 
to show that it is not the intention to 
have such an arrangement establish a 
precedent. In other words, a part of 
the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is most unusual, namely, the part 
calling for the recognition of a certain 
Senator at a certain time. I may say 
that I do nct object to that, but I do 
not wish it to be regarded as establish- 
ing a precedent in connection with 
future requests of that sort. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not wish it to be regarded as a prece- 
dent, either, because I do not like to 
have an arrangement made by which a 
particular Senator is assured of having 
the floor on a certain day. I prefer to 
have Senators take their chances on ob- 
taining the floor. However, in this case 
I wish to accommodate the Senator from 
Nebraska, and therefore I am willing to 
have such an arrangement entered into 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? Without objection, 
the agreement is entered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement as 
subsequently reduced to writing is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That on tomorrow (Friday, Au- 
gust 10, 1951), following the transaction of 
so-called morning business and a quorum 
call, the Senate resume the consideration of 
the resolutions (S. Res. 119 and 120), citing 
certain persons for contempt of the Senate, 
that the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
CaINn) be entitled to the floor, and that all 
debate on the matter be germane until said 
resolutions are disposed of (August 10, 1951). 


CONFERENCE OF NEW ENGLAND GOV- 
ERNORS—DEVELOPMENT OF POWER ON 
THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on July 
26 and 27 of this year, five New England 
Governors and a representative of Gov- 
ernor Lodge, of Connecticut, who was 
out of the country, held a conference at 
Osterville, Mass. 

This conference was devoted largely to 
devising means of solving the problem 
of New England's power shortage. 

I wish to read an excerpt from the 
portion of the minutes of the conference 
which has reference to the St. Lawrence 
development: 

Following a discussion of the development 


of power on the St. Lawrence, and upon mo- 
tion of Governor Payne— 


He is the Governor of Maine— 


it was unanimously voted that the New 
England Governor's Conference be recorded 
as favorable to the development of the St. 
Lawrence River for power. 

It was further moved and voted that the 
members of the secretariat be directed to 
follow closely the progress of congressional 
legislation in this matter and to keep the 
Governors advised so far as the interests of 
their respective States and of this region 
were affected. 

It was moved and voted that a copy of 
the motion relative to the development of 
power on the St. Lawrence River be for- 
warded to the dominion and provincial au- 
thorities of Canada as evidence of the con- 
tinued interest of the New England Gover- 
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nors in obtaining power in this region on 
the basis of complete international coopera- 
tion. 


Mr. President, the Governors of the 
New England States are not radical in 
any sense of the word. They are not 
easily panicked. But they do recognize 
an extreme emergency when they see 
one. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE GILLETTE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate resolutions 
from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
August 7, 1951. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 

profound sorrow of the death of Hon. WILSON 


D. GILLETTE, a Representative from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to 
take such steps as may be necessary for 
carrying out the provision of these resolu- 
tions and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mtr. President, on be- 
half of the Senators from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin and Mr. Durr], I send to 
the desk a resolution which I ask to have 
read and immediately considered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 188) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. WILson D. GILLETTE, late a 


Representative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 


Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represen- 
tatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
committee on the part of the Senate to 
attend the funeral of the late Repre- 
sentative GILLETTE, the Chair appoints 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. MarTIN]) and the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Durr]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in 
keeping with the resolution which has 
been adopted by the Senate, and as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Representative, I move 
that the Senate do now stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and at (4 o’clock and 44 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
tomorrow, Friday, August 10, 1951, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


AUGUST 9 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 9 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 


UNITED NATIONS 


Isador Lubin, of New York, the United 
States representative on the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council, to serve con- 
currently and without additional compen- 
sation as the representative of the United 
States of America on the Advisory Committee 
to the Agent General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Nora M. Harris, of Connecticut, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 6, with headquarters at Bridgeport, 
Conn. (Reappointment.) 


IN THE Navy 


Rear Adm. Calvin T. Durgin, United States 
Navy, when retired, to be placed on the re- 
tired list with the rank of vice admiral, 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
D. C. Moore, West Blocton, Ala., in place 
of B. L. Edmonds, retired. 


ARKANSAS 


James T. Ross, England, Ark., in place of 
M. L. Canon, retired. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mary M. Tibbitts, Alderpoint, Calif., in 
place of M. L. Partridge, resigned. 

Marguerite F. Gilbert, Leevining, Calif., in 
place of K. C, Adair, resigned. 

Neva M. Glaze, Oceano, Calif., in place of 
H. G. Braden, resigned. 

Carroll W. Marsh, Glen Ellen, Calif., in 
place of B. K. Gore, resigned. 

Raymond R. Holmquist, Pasadena, Calif., 
in place of F. G. Sutherland, resigned. 

Donald V. Wheeler, Temple City, Calif., in 
place of W. E. Emick, retired. 

William H. Mitchener, Whittier, Calif., in 
place of C. E. Stonesipher, retired. 


FLORIDA 


Madge K,. Casey, Gulf Hammock, Fla., in 
place of Z. V. Smallwood, resigned. 


GEORGIA 


Watson L. Bargeron, Sardis, Ga., in place 
of W. K. Bargeron, deceased. 


ILLINOIS 


Randell Louis Arseneau, Beaverville, IIl., 
in place of L. P. Baron, retired. 

Joseph Clyde Layton, Gorham, IIl., in place 
of J. T. Snider, resigned. 

Charles R. Hippard, Maroa, I1l., in place of 
W. D. Milnes, retired. 


INDIANA 


Roy O. Uiterback, Bargersville, Ind., in 
place of B. L. Ferguson, retired. 

Raymond F. Collins, North Judson, Ind., 
in place of P. H. McCormick, retired. 

Edythe B. Yount, Southport, Ind., in place 
of J. M. Totten, removed. 

John P. Delaney, Winamac, Ind., in place 
of Charles Lebo, deceased. 

IOWA 

James C. Calvin, Lenox, Iowa, in place of 
J. B. Wood, transferred. 

Charles W. Beigel, Onawa, Iowa, in place of 
A. W. Moore, retired. 

Daniel M. Fairchild, Terril, Iowa, in place 
of S. H. Nelson, transferred, 

KANSAS 

Eldon E. Moore, Gardner, Kans., in place 
of W. E. Gallanaugh, deceased. 

Richard R. Miller, Greeley, Kans., in place 
of Kenneth Grove, deceased. 


LOUISIANA 


Arnold G. Trahan, Morgan City, La., in 
place of H. L. Jolley, resigned. 
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MAINE 
Jean C. Tanguay, Greene, Maine, in place 
of J. M. Tanguay, retired. 
MARYLAND 


Edward L. Best, White Hall, Md., in place 

of H. H. Wiley, resigned. 
MICHIGAN 

John D. Turner, Caro, Mich., in place of 
D. R. Ellwanger, transferred. 

John L. Romsek, Copemish, Mich., in place 
of C. V. Moody, retired. 

Norval J. Morrow, Durand, Mich., in place 
of D. C. Moore, retired. 

Gordon W. Briggs, Grand Ledge, Mich., in 
place of H. M. Byington, retired. 

Walter Schanz, Kalamazoo, Mich., in place 
of H. A. Newcomb, deceased. 

John S. Dye, New Baltimore, Mich., in 
place of A. A. LeFevre, retired. 

George Timpona, Plymouth, Mich, in place 
of H. E. Irwin, resigned. 

MINNESOTA 

Fylla S. Petersen, Circle Pines, Minn., 
established December 1, 1948. 

Stanley C. Beniek, Little Falls, Minn., in 
place of P. J. Vasaly, retired. 

Zala G. Hassell, Renville, Minn., in place 
of T. D. O'Connor, resigned. 

Burtis E. Hyatt, Waubun, Minn., in place 
of C. E. S. Gunderson, resigned. 


MISSOURI 

Donald L. Haden, Frankford, Mo., in place 
of C. E. Latimer, retired. 

MONTANA 

William H. McLauchlan, Big Timber, 
Mont., in place of C. C. Nicholson, deceased. 

Patrick E. Freeman, Brady, Mont., in place 
of J. L. Rose, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 
Garnet Walters, Elsie, Nebr., in place of 
T. K. McCown, transferred. 
NEW JERSEY 
Frances B. Engelsen, Barnegat Light, N. J., 
in place of Bertha Applegate, retired. 
William H. Conway, West Long Branch, 
N. J., in place of T. O. Wood, resigned. 
NEW YORK 
Rene J. Panuska, East Islip, N. Y., in place 
of A. B. Melton, resigned. 
John A. McGarr, Oyster Ray, N. Y., ‘n 
place of B. H. Powers, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Lottie W. Johnson, Hanes, N. C., in place 
of A. C. Haley, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Oscar K. Sovig, Arnegard, N. Dak., in place 
of C. E. Fleck, retired. 
Herbert W. Booth, Towner, N. Dak., in 
p.ace of C. J. Haman, removed. 
OHIO 
Von W. Spellman, Ada, Ohio, in place of 
C. D. Hindall, deceased. 
George W. Henning, New Matamoras, Ohio, 
in place of J. W. Berentz, retired. 
Gerald D. Keller, Oberlin, Ohio, in place 
of M. A. Houghton, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Paul E. Baker, Beggs, Okla., in place of 
W. A. Jenkins, deceased. 
Charles W. Mason, Nowata, Okla, in place 
of J. T. Norton, retired. 
Alline B. Thomas, Ryan, Okla., in place 
of Douglas Thomas, deceased. 
Quinton R. Beavers, Watts, Okla., in place 
of G. P. Hines, transferred. 
OREGON 
George W. Dee, Madras, Oreg., in place of 
M. B. Johnson, retired. 
Marvin N. Brannon, Mount Vernon, Oreg., 
in place of Gertrude Tulloch, retired. 
Minnie Marie Furry, Phoenix, Oreg., in 
place of Modine Skinner, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Charles Ocepek, Claridge, Pa., in place of 
J. W. Supancik, resigned. 
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Carroll J. Daly, Greentown, Pa., in place of 
S. R. Hazelton, resigned. 
Walter W. Gress, Meyersdale, Pa., in place 
of J. G. Weakland, deceased, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Lois E. Massey, Pawleys Island, S. C., in 
place of D. M. Bellamy, deceased. 
Lloyd F. Van Norte, Edisto Island, S. C., in 
place of W. S. Hills, transferred, 
TEXAS 
Vincent C. Wright, Buna, Tex., in place of 
J. F. Allbritton, retired. 
Elvan J. Goodwin, Manor, Tex., in place of 
W. H. Wentland, retired. 
Thurman T. Saxon, Richland Springs, Tex., 
in place of E. M. Coffey, resigned. 
Loyd T. Fraim, San Juan, Tex., in place of 
F. C. Platt, resigned. 
Edward O. Garrett, Utopia, Tex., in place 
of W. E. McIntosh, retired. 
Virgil Jamison, Jr., Wheeler, Tex., in place 
of C. L. Lewis, transferred. 
Bernard W. Clayton, Wolfe City, Tex., in 
place of O. W. Stone, retired. 
UTAH 


Clyde E. Weeks, Orem, Utah, in place of 
L. M. McDonald, removed. 
VERMONT 
Timothy M. Donahue, Northfield, Vt., in 
place of W. H. Moriarty, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
Charles F. Crowgey, Emory, Va., in place 
of J. W. Helvey, retired. 
Alfred A. Tuell, Glade Spring, Va., in place 
of Martin Rosenbaum, retired. 
Carroll E. Beach, Luray, Va., in place of 
B. N. Kibler, retired. 
Richard M. Shepherd, North Garden, Va., 
in place of Julia Maloney, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
Clare G. Blaylock, Gordon, Wis., in place 


. of R. E. Lawler, removed. 


George F. Rasmussen, Neenah, Wis., in 
place of C. G. Schultz, deceased, 


WYOMING 


Vella T. Braman, Moran, Wyo., in place of 
C. E. Fesler, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 9 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy: 

Admiral William M. Fechteler, United 
States Navy, to be Chief of Naval Operations 
in the Department of the Navy, with the 
rank of admiral for a term of 4 years. 

Vice Adm. Donald 8. Duncan, United States 
Navy, to be Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
in the Department of the Navy, with the 
rank of admiral while so serving. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BoarpD 

Peter Campbell Brown, of New York, to be 
@ member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for a term of 2 years. 

David J. Coddaire, of Massachusetts, to be 
@ member of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board for a term of 1 year. 

Kathryn McHale, of Indiana, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for a term of 1 year. 

IN THE Navy 

Rear Adm. James Fife, Jr., United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Opera- 
tions). 

Admiral Lynde D. McCormick United 
States Navy, to be commander in chief, At- 
lantic and United States Atlantic Fleet, with 
the rank of admiral while so serving. 
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Tuurspay, Aucust 9, 1951 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose divine provi- 
dence is always beneficent in its char- 
acter and purpose and abundantly ade- 
quate to supply our needs, we thank Thee 
for the many revelations of Thy con- 
tinuing care and goodness. 

May we now in all humility and sim- 
plicity render unto Thee the tribute of 
our heartfelt adoration and praise. 
Grant that the sincerity of our gratitude 
may be manifested in renewed con- 
secration. 

We rejoice that daily we may commit 
ourselves to the leading of Thy spirit as 
we strive to find the right solution to 
our many perplexing problems. 

Enlarge our minds and hearts with 
sympathy and good will toward all man- 
kind and may we fulfill Thy righteous 
law by doing unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us. 

Together we confess our sins and to- 
gether we seek Thy mercy and pardon- 
ing grace in the name of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 149] 


Abernethy Fine Price 

Allen, Il. Pogarty Prouty 
Allen, La. Frazier Quinn 
Arends Gordon Rabaut 
Bailey Gore Radwan 
Barden Grant Rains 
Baring Gwinn Rankin 
Bates, Ky. Havenner Rees, Kans. 
Beall Hébert Rhodes 
Betts Hedrick Rooney 
Blatnik Hess Sabath 
Boggs, La. Hillings Saylor 
Bosone Hinshaw Scott, 
Boykin Jenison Hugh D., Jr. 
Breen Johnson Scudder 
Brehm Kee Shelley 
Buckley Kennedy Short 
Busbey Latham Smith, Kans, 
Camp Lesinski Spence 
Chatham Lucas Staggers 
Chelf McCarthy Steed 
Colmer McDonough Stockman 
Cox McGrath Sutton 
Crosser Machrowicz Taylor 
Dague Mack, Ill. Walter 
Davis, Tenn. Miller, Calif. Welch 
Dawson Miller, N. ¥. Werdel 
Delaney Mitchell Wheeler 
Dingell Morgan Whitaker 
Dollinger Morris Whitten 
Doughton Moulder Wilson, Tex, 
Durham Murray, Tenn. Wolcott 
Eaton Murray, Wis. Wood, Ga. 
Eberharter O'Konski Wood, Idaho 
Ellsworth Passman Woodruff 
Elston Patten Yorty 

Engle Poulson 

Fallon Powell 
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The SPEAKER. On this roll call 321 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

SUGAR ACT OF 1948 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order for the House to consider under 
the general rules of the House the bill 
(H. R. 4521) to amend and extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, and that general de- 
bate be limited to a period not exceed- 
ing 2 hours to be equally divided and 
controlled by the majority and the mi- 
nority. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, but for the in- 
formation of the House this will bring 
the bill up as squarely as if it came from 
the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
then it will be read under the 5-minute 
rule? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
it is the purpose to bring it up on Mon- 
day? 

Mr.McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
311, making a supplemental appropria- 
tion for the Department of Labor for 
the fiscal year 1952. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I would like to have the gentle- 
man explain this bill a little for the ben- 
efit of the Members. 

Mr. DENTON. This is an immedi- 
ate supplemental appropriation bill for 
the purpose of carrying out Public Law 
78, which is commonly called the wet- 
back bill. It provides for an appro- 
priation of $950,000, of which $750,000 
shall be for the establishment of work- 
ing capital for a revolving fund. You 
remember that under the wetback bill 
the contractors for Mexican labor pay 
$15 per worker, and this $15 will go back 
into the revolving fund. The remaining 
$200,000 is for administrative expenses, 
for recruiting Mexican labor, for quar- 
antine, and sundry expenses. A much 
larger appropriation has been asked for, 
and that is being considered by the com- 
mittee at this time. But this is only 
an immediate supplemental appro- 
priation, and the amount of money 
allowed at this time will be credited 
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against the sum subsequently appropri- 
ated. 

There is serious need for this legisla- 
tion at the present time. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has ruled that all 
cotton stalks in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley in Texas must be plowed under 
by September 16 in order to control the 
pink bollworm. Stalks in Laredo, Win- 
ter Garden, and Eagle Pass areas must 
be plowed under by October 1. In the 
Rio Grande Valley alone the crop, which 
is now being harvested, comprises ap- 
proximately 900,000 acres, yielding about 
700,000 bales. 

Other Texas areas and the States of 
Arkansas, Arizona, Missouri, Louisiana, 
and New Mexico have requested and will 
require Mexican nationals to harvest 
cotton, while California will require them 
beginning the middle of August for the 
fruit, vegetable, and cotton ha-vests, ac- 
cording to the testimony received by the 
committee. So, there is a serious need 
for this labor at the present time. We 
have asked that only a skeleton force 
be set up and no action beyond that 
be taken until the supplemental appro- 
priation is acted upon. 

We have also recommended that the 
Department of Labor, in their haste to 
set up this operatian, be sure to safe- 
guard the labor laws, that is, be sure 
there is no American labor available in 
that territory and that the prevailing 
wage is paid. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill has the unanimous consent and ap- 
proval of the subcommittee and the full 
Committee on Appropriations, and I 
favor it. Therefore, I withdraw my res-. 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: ‘ 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, the following 
sum: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

For necessary expenses to enable the Secre- 
tary of Labor to discharge his responsibilities 
under the provisions of the act of July 12, 
1951 (Public Law 78), $950,000, of which 
$750,000 shall be for the establishn.ent of a 
working capital fund, such fund to be used 
for the payment of those expenses for which 
employers are liable under agreements en- 
tered into pursuant to section 502 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended by 
the act of July 12, 1951, and such fund to 
be reimbursed from payments made to the 
United States by employers pursuant to such 
agreements: Provided, That expenditures 
from this appropriation shall be charged to 
the applicable appropriations when enacted 
into law. 


The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1952 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5054) mak- 
ing appropriations for the National Se- 
curity Council, the National Security Re- 
sources Board, and for military functions 
administered by the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5054, with 
Mr. Keocu in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read the first paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
New York is ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee and of the whole 
Committee on Appropriations and he has 
done a workmanlike job on the pending 
bill. His services to the committee and 
the country are very great indeed. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the gentleman from New York worked 
with the committee for weeks on this 
bill, and that he was not able to be pres- 
ent yesterday, I ask unanimous consent, 
if it is his pleasure, that he be permitted 
to proceed for an additional 5 minutes, 
or for any additional time he may re- 
quire, 

Mr. TABER. I do not believe I will 
need very much more. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to discuss at this time the details 
of this bill. There are some things that 
I believe should be spoken of now, how- 
ever. I feel a responsibility to discuss 
them myself. 

We have had a great deal of agitation 
in the past 4 or 5 years for the 
so-called performance budget. The 
Committee on Armed Services was 
inveigled into placing a requirement 
for that in the unification bill. So 
far as it has proceeded, and so far as 
our experience with it is concerned, the 
performance budget idea has been used 
for the purpose of consolidating appro- 
priations and covering up the activities 
of the armed services in such a way that 
it makes it almost absolutely impossible 
for the Committee on Appropriations to 
find out what the whole picture is as of 
today. It takes days and days, which 
should not be spent, and which would 
not be spent, if these justifications were 
made up properly and gave us the details 
which we need in order to form an intel- 
ligent judgment of what should be ap- 
propriated. I believe that our 11-week 
hearings could have been reduced by at 
least 3 weeks, if the justifications and 
the information which should be pro- 
vided had been properly provided for us. 

The full situation is such that there 
is only one way out of it, if we are going 
to continue operating that way, and that 
is for the Committee on Appropriations, 
and frankly if I have an opportunity to 
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dc so I am going to propose it another 
year, to break down every one of these 
appropriations into the different sub- 
heads under which they are operated 
and fix the detail of the situation in 
such shape that the armed services 
should pay some attention to the Con- 
gress and what we provide. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is the 
minority adequately represented on 
these subcommittees and do you have an 
opportunity to learn what is in the bill, 
except what you as a Congressman in- 
dividually may learn from your own in- 
quiry? - 

Mr. TABER. The minority upon this 
committee consists of three members, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WIGGLEsworTH], the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scrivner], and myself. 
The majority consists of four members, 
the gentleman from Texas {[Mr. Manon], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD], the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Sixes], and the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rugey]. There 
has never been a time during the opera- 
tion of this committee that the minority 
has not been given every opportunity to 
develop any information they could get 
out of the witnesses. The worst trou- 
ble with the picture has been that the 
witnesses that were produced did not 
know enough about their subject that 
they could make intelligent answers to 
the questions which were asked of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Frankly, I am going to 
make this suggestion. I think in order 
to obtain any satisfactory supervision 
over the operation of the armed services 
establishment, the appropriations sub- 
committee itself should have a staff 
which would go into the question of 
what the armed services are doing with 
the money they are spending; and that 
that operation should begin and be prac- 
tically continuous all the way through. 
I do not think we can afford to be parsi- 
monious about the expenditure of a 
small sum of money for the committee 
to do the job. Frankly, I think that 
job could be done better under the su- 
pervision of the armed services subcom- 
mittee than in any other way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, It is 
not my purpose to be critical at all, but 
here you are with a $56,000,000,000 ap- 
propriation. There have been many 
statements about waste and extrava- 
gance and unnecessary billions in there. 
But I do not know. What am I to do? 
How can I intelligently determine how 
I should vote? 

Mr. TABER. Frankly, it is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult matter for anybody, 
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either a member of the subcommittee or 
not, to know exactly what should be 
done. The only way we can tell is by 
the investigation that we are able to 
make, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Within 
three or four billién would satisfy me. 

Mr. TABER. Frankly, I do not think 
that we are able to get the quality and 
quantity of information with reference 
to this subject that would place us in the 
best position to pass on the validity of 
all the items that are contained in the 
bill. 

Last year, when the Korean business 
came on all of a sudden, there was prac- 
tically no scrutiny on the part of the 
committee. Such a thing was practi- 
cally impossible. At the present time 
we have tried to give it as much scrutiny 
as was possible in the time we have had 
available. But the armed services did 
not present their budget to the Congress 
at all until the lst of May. If we had 
had the budget for the armed services 
by the middle of January, as we should 
have, it would have been possible for us 
to hold hearings and be ready to report 
more intelligently by the middle of May. 
I doubt very much if, under any circum- 
stances, we could possibly have been 
ready with a report that would be intel- 
ligent before the middle of May at the 
very earliest. Perhaps it would have 
been the Ist of June. But I do feel that 
we must take such steps in the com- 
mittee by breaking down the different 
items and insisting upon justifications 
which thoroughly explain the items and 
on witnesses who will tell us the story. I 
do not want to be captious. I do not 
want to place undue burdens upon the 
services, but the very least that they can 
do in their presentations to the Congress 
is to tell what the money is wanted for 
and to be perfectly frank and open and 
aboveboard with the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. At this time I am not 
going any further than I have gone. I 
just wanted to call attention to these 
facts and to the situation and to say 
that we are facing a very serious situa- 
tion. To my mind the armed services, 
and every other department of the Gov- 
ernment, must come before the Congress 
with an intelligent, straightforward 
statement, prepared to go into details 
as far as is necessary, to explain the 
reason for their requests. . Unless that 
is done, it is absolutely impossible for the 
Congress intelligently to legislate and 
appropriate. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the matter of civilian 
personnel is something that gives Mem- 
bers very great concern. The Depart- 
ment of Defense had on June 30 about 
1,170,000 civilians on the payroll. This 
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includes white-collar and blue-collar 
workers. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. Is it not also true that 
although we are authorizing the em- 
ployment of additional people it does 
not mean that all of those people are 
going to be placed on the payroll over- 
night? This is a continuing build-up, 
and during that build-up the committee 
is going to continue to scrutinize very 
closely what takes place in the Pentagon 
and the Department of Defense gen- 
erally, so that we will have a hand on 
the program, and we will insist very 
strenuously from time to time that they 
not employ more personnel than they 
actually require. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am won- 
dering if in view of the astronomical 
size of this appropriation, the unprece- 
dented size of it, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is setting up any sort of or- 
ganization to oversee in a way the ex- 
penditure of these funds. 

Mr. MAHON. We are constantly, 
week in and week out, trying to keep in 
close touch with these expenditures and 
we have investigators at work at all 
times. We do have a staff, which is not 
at present fully adequate, but additional 
men are being recruited. We do need 
more assistance. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. On June 1, 1950, there 
were 317,567 white-collar clerical work- 
ers in the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
On July 1 last there were 494363. I 
understand that figure has been increas- 
ing about a thousand a day since that 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. In the bill now before 
the committee, you are asking funds to 
support 641,765 purely white collar work- 
ers. During World War IT, at the high- 
est peak of the war in June 1945, we 
had one civilian employee to 15 uni- 
formed men. If the full number of 
white collar workers is allowed as re- 
quested in this bill you will have 1 to 
every 5.2 uniformed men. 

My question is, How can we justify 
appropriating billions of dollars for so 
many civilian employees that you are 
asking for in this bill when we know 
that at the present time there are over 
18,000 civilian employees, white collar 
employees, working in the Pentagon 
alone, with very little to do in propor- 
tion to what they should do, and how 
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can you justify piling on more civilian 
employees? 

Mr. MAHON. Well, the gentleman 
heard my previous remarks that efforts 
are being made to reduce the civilian 
personnel to the very lowest minimum. 
I should like to say, however, that a 
Congressman cannot run his office, a 
newspaper cannot put out the paper, the 
Pentagon cannot handle tens of thou- 
sands of letters and communications 
each day, one cannot run his farm in 
Iowa or in Texas without people. 

Mr. JENSEN. We understand all that. 

Mr. MAHON, You cannot run a base 
without people, you cannct have air- 
planes and ships in operation without 
people, you cannot operate this big Gov- 
ernment without a lot of people. 

Mr. JENSEN. And I want to remind 
the gentleman that a private business 
can*ot employ two or three times more 
people than they need and avoid going 


bankrupt. That is what we are doing 
in this instance. 
Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 


read my remarks which will appear 
hereafter in the Recorp he will receive 
considerable information. I share his 
desire to effect every possible economy 
in manpower and money and resources. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. One thing the gentle- 
man’s committee is trying to do is to 
get the men in uniform off of the civil- 
ian jobs and get them where they will 
be in the corabat line. 

Mr. MAHON. We could reduce the 
white-collar workers by 200,000 and let 
the military people do much of the work 
which is now being done by civilians. 
When we get our men fully trained, and 
we have a proper build-up and every- 
thing is in shape, if that time happily 
comes 2 or 3 years from now, we can 
perhaps let the military personnel do a 
lot of work now being done by the civil- 
ians. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

Now, I want to take a few minutes to 
tell you some of the facts about civilian 
personnel in the Department. I am 
speaking about those connected with 
regular military functions and not those 
on such programs as Army civil func- 
tions and mutual defense aid for which 
funds are provided in other bills. I want 
to give you a few over-all figures as to 
how many people they have, how many 
they requested for 1952, what classes and 
types of personnel they are, what func- 
tions they are assignei to in broad 
tcrms, and the reductions the committee 
has recommended. 

As has been stated, we have in the 
past year appropriated very large sums 
to increase our military forces and to 
provide them with the necessary ships, 
planes, tanks, guns, and other equip- 
ment and facilities. Larger sums are 
included in the pending bill. We have 
provided and are continuing to provide 
for expanding our industrial production 
to meet these needs. We are reactivat- 
ine defense plants and installations, 
buying and channeling new equipment 
to the forces and into depots. New 
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equipment has to be inspected. Billions 
of dollars worth of old equipment and 
installations have to be maintained and 
operated. Our defense program is still 
in the build-up stage in many respects 
and will be for many months to come. 
Tue military program is a tremendously 
large undertaking, and it requires people 
to do the job. In consequence, the De- 
partment has been increasing its civilian 
personnel for more than a year. This 
bill provides funds for further increases 
in personnel but not to the extent re- 
quested. 

Everybody throughout the country, 
even people in Government, and cer- 
tainly Members of Congress, seem to 
agree that there is waste and extrava- 
gance in utilization by the Government 
of civilian personnel. From my inves- 
tigations I want to say that I certainly 
agree with this view. After all, 150,- 
000,000 Americans cannot be wrong. 

We cannot condone such waste and 
inefficiency especially at a time when 
we must make sure that every dollar 
we must spend counts. One of the best 
ways to cut civilian personnel is through 
better management by the Defense De- 
partment on the Washington level with 
a follow-through down to each installa- 
tion and activity. The crying need is 
for better management from top to 
bottom. That we have demanded of 
the Department of Defense and we have 
received assurances of cooperation. If 
our request is properly heeded by the 
Defense Establishment, the reduction in 
civilian personnel will be below the re- 
ductions made in the bill by the commit- 
tee. We shall hopefully await results. 
Better ways of devising reductions can 
be discovered within the Military Es- 
tablishment than without. 

I shall cite some over-all figures. For 
the fiscal year 1951, when you add in all 
the supplementals during the year, the 
Department had funds for about 1,279,- 
000 civilian positions. They estimated 
that on June 30, 1951, they would have 
about 1,261,000 people on board. But 
they did not reach that total. Accord- 
ing to the best figures we have, their 
actual on-board strength last June 30 
was about 1,170,000. 

For fiscal year 1952 they requested 
about 1,494,000 positions, or 214,000 more 
than the 1,279,000 for 1951. They as- 
sumed that at June 30, 1952—the end of 
fiscal 1952—they would have on board a 
total of about 1,459,000 employees. That 
is people on board. If they were to reach 
that total, it would mean an increase in 
people during this present fiscal year of 
about 289,000 above the 1,170,000 they 
had on board last June 30. The number 
on the rolls is always some below the 
number of positions, because they cannot 
keep every position filled all the time. 

You know, these budgets are made for 
personnel in terms of what they call 
man-years. That is the term they use, 
and it simply means a full 12 months’ 
employment and pay. When you are 
building up your personnel throughout 
the year, you do not ask for money for all 
the people for the full year—you put in 
only for the part of the year you expect 
to have the people on the roll. I mention 
that because when we marked up the bill, 
we made our reductions in man-years. 
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The reductions in numbers of people will 


run higher. So, for man-years, the 1951 
total was estimated at approximately 
1,013,000 and the 1952 total requested is 
1,375,000, an increase of 362,000. 

WHITE- AND BLUE-COLLARED EMPLOYEES 


So that Members of the House will 
have a better understanding of these 
huge figures, I want to give you some 
breakdown of them. Take the 1,170,000 
that were on the rolls on June 30. Of 
that number, 730,000 were what they 
refer to as blue-collar workers. That is 
about 62 percent of the total. They are 
the people who work in the shipyards, 
the arsenals, the repair and overhaul of 
planes and ships, the maintenance and 
operation of posts, camps, stations, de- 
pots, and so on. The other 38 percent 
total 440,000 who are the so-called white- 
collared workers. They likewise cover 
a multitude of functions and activities 
and are located all over the world. They 
include of course people here in the Pen- 
tagon and elsewhere around Washington, 
at command headquarters, in procure- 
ment work, at hospitals, research and 
development people, service-wide sup- 
ply and other administrative activities, 
and of course most of them are located 
at the same places the so-called blue-col- 
lar people are. Of the 289,000 more they 
wanted to put on during this year, 184,- 
000 are blue-collar and 105,000 are in the 
white-collar category. Now, there is in- 
efficient use and overstaffing in the blue- 
collar category as well as in the white 
collars but I think this breakdown will 
give you a little better idea of the classes 
of civilian personnel in the military. 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES BY MAJOR TYPES OF WORK 


Let me give you a breakdown this way. 
I think this is a revealing breakdown of 
the very large number of civilian em- 
ployees. 

The approximately 1,500,000 civilian 
personnel to be in the defense establish- 
ment in the current fiscal year 1952 are 
distributed as follows: 





Type of work Number | Percent 








Directly engaged in procurement, 
production, maintenance, and 
operation of major matériel pro- 






ND iniiciiniins shinthid~ teense 580, 000 40.0 
Maintenance of equipment, reacti- 

vation of stations and operation of 

depot supply systems...........-. 542, 000 35.0 

ae as create al 54, 918 3.7 
Recruiting, training, and instruction. 60, 446 4.0 
Civilian components. -..............- 22, 658 1.5 
Research and development 77, 040 5.1 
Industrial mobilization __.. 9, 528 -6 
Establishment—wide activi 48, 836 3.2 
MEIER «.« sciencdibetictatios 78, 635 5.2 
PIII ir dn isd teiserenaiininnnetnamndeniie 23, 613 1.6 
Git tedahtnediubsbehksatitedabuaedad 8, 304 6 


You will note from this list that about 
3 out of every 4 civilian employees of 
the Defense Department are directly en- 
gaged in producing, overhauling, and re- 
habilitating the planes, ships, and 
weapons of war; maintaining the sta- 
tions; or in providing arms to the troops, 
COMMITTEE REDUCTIONS IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


As I said, the total man-years estimated 
for 1952 is 1,375,000. I also indicated 
that the Department came into the fiscal 
year 1952 with considerably less people 
on board than they had expected. We 
have taken that fact into account in 
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making our recommendations. Now 
what reductions have we made? Spe- 
cifically, we have made reductions ap- 
proximating 52,000 man-years and total 
funds of approximately $145,000,000. 
That number of man-years, or full year 
employment, that much of a cut on a 
man-year basis means considerably more 
when it is stated in terms of actual 
numbers of employees. Because this 
budget was made on the assumption of 
an ascending rate of civilian personnel 
employment, I feel confident in estimat- 
ing that the reduction of 52,000 man- 
years is the equivalent of roughly 75,000 
to 80,000 actual employees who otherwise 
would go on the rolls during this fiscal 
year. 

There are two points I want to make 
about these reductions in civilian per- 
sonnel. First, we could make much 
larger cuts in civilian personnel by de- 
ciding that more of the production work 
in Government arsenals, shipyards, and 
the like was going to be contracted out 
to private industry and therefore let 
private industry do the hiring instead 
of the Government. This would ac- 
complish very substantial reductions in 
Federal employment, but we would still 
have to appropriate the money to pay 
private industry for doing the work. 
Possibly much of the maintenance and 
repair work at posts, bases, camps, and 
stations could be contracted out and 
thus further reduce the number of em- 
ployees but not necessarily the cost. I 
feel that private industry, big and little, 
should be encouraged to the maximum 
in the defense effort, but to close all 
Government shops, arsenals, shipyards, 
and so forth, and contract the work to 
private industry at this stage would 
mean a terrific slowdown in the defense 
effort and vastly greater costs to the 
taxpayer. Of course, we know that in 
some of these things it would not be 
feasible to go very far in that direction 
because it would be foolish to let Govern- 
ment facilities, for example, stand idle 
when they were needed in the defense 
effort. 

The other point—and the details are 
too complicated to discuss here—is that 
while I have given you over-all civilian 
personnel figures for 1952, not all the 
funds for those people are in this bill 
we are now considering. A good deal 
of the personnel are being paid from 
funds previously appropriated for work 
undertaken in such things as shipbuild- 
ing and work in various Government 
arsenals. It is important that that fact 
be kept in mind. 

We have tried to apply our judgment 
as best we could to the requests that 
were before us for civilian personnel. I 
feel that the cuts are fully in order. In 
some instances they may not have been 
deep enough, but the committee was 
anxious not to injure the defense pro- 
gram in any way. The Department has 
a@ serious responsibility to do a better 
job in determining their needs for per- 
sonnel, employing only what they need, 
and making the best use possible of those 
they do hire. We have got to make the 
most of our manpower and other re- 
sources. 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION ACTIVITIES 


Incidentally, in connection with these 
reductions in civilian personnel, I want 
to mention that we feel—and so state 
in our report—that some cuts are in or- 
der against public information activi- 
ties in the departments. We have in- 
quired into that subject, and the details 
are in the printed hearinzs. We believe 
they have too many people assigned to 
that kind of work. I mention this par- 
ticularly because the House on other 
bills has evidenced some concern about 
the number of people employed for in- 
formation and publicity work in the vari- 
ous departments of the Government, and 
has made some reductions or placed limi- 
tations on expenditures for such pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the committee, I have 
asked for this time, and the additional 
time, to speak, if I may, as one of the 
run-of-the-mine Members of the House 
who does not have the privilege of serv- 
ing on either the great Committee on 
Appropriations or on the equally great 
Committee on Armed Services. I speak 
as one of those who is not at all certain 
just what this bill provides or what all 
of the items in it means. I believe, in 
speaking as I will, that I will perhaps be 
representing a great portion of the mem- 
bership of this House, or, at least, that 
which they are thinking. 

I question very seriously that there 
are many Americans who can compre- 
hend or understand what the huge 
amount carried in the total appropria- 
tion as provided in this bill, $56,062,- 
405,890, really meuns. Certainly, there 
are few of us here who can read this 
bill, fully understand it, and know all, or 
even very much, about it. The report of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee was 
made available only a few short hours 
ago. I do not know, and I do not be- 
lieve many Members of this Congress, 
including many members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Appropriations, for 
whom I have the highest regard and the 
highest respect, and who, I realize have 
worked diligently and hard and long, 
know whether or not the appropriation 
items contained in this bill are actually 
needed, or whether these proposed ex- 
penditures are adequately justified. 

But I am convinced of one thing, and 
believe most of the membership of the 
House will agree with me, that those who 
represent and speak for the armed serv- 
ices of our country have asked for at 
least as much money as they expected to 
get, and perhaps have asked for even 
a great deal more than they believed the 
Congress would appropriate. 

Let us get down to facts for a minute. 

As an individual Member of this 
House, one who has not had the privilege 
of serving on either of these great com- 
mittees, I do not know whether some of 
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the items contained in this bill are 
necessary or umnecessary—whether the 
amounts requested are too large or too 
small, 

Let us take some of the appropria- 
tion items. For instance, let us turn to 
page 10, if you have the bill before you. 
Let us take the amount provided for the 
pay of the Army, $3,297,076,000. I do not 
believe there is anyone in the world who 
knows whether that last $76,000, or that 
the last $297,000,000 for that matter, will 
be needed or not. I certainly do not. I 
am simply going to have to accept that 
item on the word of the committee, and 
on the word of the military officers who 
requested it, that it is necessary. 

Let us take the travel item down lower 
on page 10, amounting to $245,009,000. 
I do not know, and I do not believe any 
of you here know, whether it is neces- 
sary to spend $245,000,000 for travel or 
whether the military could get by on 
$145,000,000, or whether it may become 
necessary to spend $300,000,000 for 
travel. So we are just shooting in the 
dark. 

We can go on through this bill, item by 
item. How much will be needed for this 
activity and how much for that activ- 
ity? Ido not know, and I do not believe 
anyone else knows, including those who 
head our Armed Forces, how much will 
be necessary to provide an adequate 
national defense. 

However, I do know one thing from 
my own knowledge and experience, and 
that is that our so-called “high brass” 
have been just as wrong in the past, 
many, many times, as any of us who are 
here have ever been wrong. I do not 
believe those in the Pentagon are either 
omnipotent or omniscient. I do not be- 
lieve they know all and we know nothing. 

I do know one other thing, too; some 
of the committees of this House, notably 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, headed, i believe, by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Srxegs], 
have conducted studies and investiza- 
tions and made reports showing all sorts 
of waste and extravagance can be found 
in our military effort. 

I do know that we, as Members of 
Coneress, as representatives of the peo- 
ple, have a responsibility to take every 
step, and to engage in every proper 
action to see to it the money the Ameri- 
can people are paying in the form of 
taxes to support their Government, and 
to maintain an adequate and necessary 
national defense, is expended wisely and 
well. 

I do know the average American who 
has never served in Congress or on a 
congressional committee has the idea 
that our military forces are wasteful in 
many of their expenditures and en- 
deavors, and often demand public 
moneys which they do not need. I do 
know that some of us who made some in- 
vestigations during World War II found 
every evidence of much waste, extrava- 
gance, and poor judgment in the spend- 
ing of defense funds. 

I also know there is a strong convic- 
tion within the mind of the average 
American citizen that there is a great 
waste of personnel in the Government, 
including the military or defense 
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branches of the Government, and that 
we have civilian employees falling all 
over themselves in most Federal offices 
and military installations. I do not 
know what would happen if the average 
American citizen could visit some of our 
military installations and see the num- 
ber of employees who are sitting around 
and doing little of real value or making 
much of a contribution to our national 
defense effort for the money they are 
being paid. 

I do know that the American people 
would be as shocked as I have been if 
they could visit some of the coffee bars 
in the Pentagon during office hours. 
Seemingly about the only public officials 
who are staying on the job here in Wash- 
ington and fighting a 7-day week war 
these days are the Members of Congress 
and their office staffs, because time after 
time I have had the experience that from 
Friday evening on, and generally from 
3 or 4 o’clock Friday afternoon, I should 
like to say to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, until Monday morning, of 
being unable to find anybody at the Pen- 
tagon to answer a question for me. So 
I say to you, it is my fixed conviction— 
and I have been forced to come to this 
conclusion—that we have the responsi- 
bility to see to it that there is established 
or created some sort of a “watchdog 
committee” or organization representing 
all of us here in the House, because you 
and I as individual Members cannot do it, 
which will ride herd on these appropria- 
tions we are making here today which 
we have to accept on faith unless we 
can get absolute evidence they are not 
needed and are unnecessary. Such evi- 
dence is rather difficult to get, as I am 
sure the members of this subcommittee 
will agree. We should have this ‘“watch- 
dog committee” or organization made 
up—and this is just a suggestion—of an 
equal number of members from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, from the 
Committee on Expenditures, and, per- 
haps an equal number from the general 
House membership to represent all of us, 
to see to it that the funds appropriated 
by this bill are spent as we intend, and 
as the American people who are making 
the great sacrifices to furnish the money 
which we are appropriating, expect their 
money to be spent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I think that such a “watchdog commit- 
tee” should be above politics. I therefore 
believe it should be bipartisan. We 
should not have any majority or any 
minority on such a committee. That 
committee should be given a sufficient 
staff of experts and investigators to fer- 
ret out, if you please, any waste or ex- 
travagance in our defense effort where- 
ever it may exist. If such a committee 
does nothing else in the world, it will at 
least be a good traffic cop. Remember 
when the traffic policeman, the motor- 
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cycle cop, or the highway patrolman is 
on (uty on a main highway somehow or 
other the traffic begins to flow at the 
proper rate of speed, there is not so much 
cutting of corners, and not nearly so 
many accidents. That is exactly what 
we need in connection with these appro- 
priations. So I hope we will meet our 
full responsibility in seeing to it there is 
some sort of organization such as I have 
suggested created to do the job which 
must be done because fifty-six billion- 
and-some-odd-million dollars we are 
voting here today is not chicken feed. It 
represents the sweat, the toil, and the 
sacrifices, if you please, of some 154,000,- 
0v0 Americans. So let us do a complete 
job and follow up to see that the money 
we appropriate is spent in the proper 
way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
much interest to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. I concur in what he 
said. As a matter of fact, we had some 
desultory discussion on this same subject 
in the Committee on Rules the other 
day when the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices had up its big authorization bill, 
which will come before the House in a 
few days. It seems to me that the in- 
vestigations which now go on relative to 
the expenditure of these huge sums of 
money are disorganized in that they are 
conducted by several committees. I 
rather hope that those committees which 
are now conducting independent inves- 
tigations, many of which necessarily 
overlap each other, will get together and 
talk this thing over and see if they could 
not agree upon some sort of joint select 
committee that will take over the whole 
job. 

There are three committees that are 
undertaking to do the very job that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] has 
been talking about. The Armed Services 
Committee has a staff. They have a 
subcommittee, headed by the very able 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. HEBERT]. 
They are investigating the expenditure 
of these funds. The chairman just said, 
in response to my question a few minutes 
ago, that the Appropriations Committee 
had a staff investigating the expenditure 
of these funds. The regular standing 
committee for this purpose is the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, and they have a 
staff and a very efficient subcommittee 
which is also doing the same thing. 
Necessarily, they overlap. None of these 
committees, in my judgment, has the 
type of staff or the size of staff that en- 
ables them to do an efficient job. Just 
think of the huge sums of money that 
are going to be expended in this effort— 
$56,000,000,000—and we are passing it 
with 1 day of general debate and an- 
other day under the 5-minute rule. And 
that is just l year. That is just a starter. 
Then, the Armed Services Committee 
now has a bill before the House for 
authorization for another five or six 
billion dollars. Then they are coming 
along with a supplemental appropria- 
tion. Incidentally, one of them is for 
expenditures in the Korean war, which 
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is not included at all in this bill. When 
you think of these stupendous sums of 
money and you think of human nature 
as it is, we all realize there is going 
to be some money wasted and maybe a 
little money stolen. Many of these 
things will not happen if this Congress 
is keeping an eye on the situation. 

I want to say .a conclusion I endorse 
the suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Ohio {Mr. Brown], and I hope the 
committees concerned, namely, the Ex- 
penditures Committee, Appropriations 
Committee, and Armed Services Com- 
mittee, will get together and see if they 
cannot agree upon a special committee, 
composed of members from those three 
committees, some members at large from 
the House, and ask for a sufficient staff 
that will do a real job on this thing, 
because if you spend a million dollars 
on a staff to overlook this situation you 
will save many, many times that much 
money, if you do not do anything but 
overlook it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Agree- 
ing with what you say, because I think I 
am in the same situation as many Mem- 
bers, this seems like a lot of money, but 
I do not know how much of it is needed. 
However, is it not true that on the Ap- 
propriations Committee the majority 
party denied us fair representation, so 
that we are crippled a little right there? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Now the 
gentleman knows I am not here to in- 
dulge in any partisan talk. Whether 
you got a fair deal in the distribution 
of committees I am not going into. 
Aside from that, we should try to in- 
spect the expenditure of these huge 
sums. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I congratulate 
the gentleman on what he has said, and 
Iam proud and happy that he has agreed 
with my general remarks. I am very 
much pleased that he has included, as 
I intended to include but neglected to 
do so, the Expenditures Committee, 
which also has jurisdiction of the mat- 
ters being considered. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I hope our 
joint efforts this morning may bear some 
fruit with the committees involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for one additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I can assure the 
gentleman the members of the commit- 
tee are just as much interested as is the 
gentleman in this proposition. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I know you 
are, 


Mr. 


I yield to the 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to call 
your specific attention to this fact: that 
every dollar that is in this bill has been 
authorized by this Congress, and you 
had better start scrutinizing your au- 
thorizations before you start picking a 
fuss with your Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 
know what the gentleman refers to, but 
my good friend from California and my 
constituent knows that I would not quar- 
rel with him about anything. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Ii is not a question 
of quarreling; it is a question of starting 
at the premise of the thing. In other 
words, when you have an authorization 
for a manpower limitation within your 
military it becomes incumbent upon the 
Congress of this country at least to carry 
out the original authorization, and our 
scrutiny of what is being effected here 
should have its inception back at the 
time these original proposals come be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. What I have 
said should be of assistance to both the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
Armed Services Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia may proceed for one addi- 
tional minute to answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. May I state that I think 
both the gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Virginia have proposed 
something which is extremely important. 
It is unfortunately true that however 
concientious, sincere, painstaking, and 
thorough may be the effort of the sev- 
eral committees which now are investi- 
gating these matters, there is overlap- 
ping, there is a loss of effort by shotgun 
charges. It would be much more ef- 
fective, result in much greater saving 
and in more efficiency if such a watch- 
dog committee could be established and 
be properly staffed to screen and scru- 
tinize constantly all of the tremendous 
expenditures of Government. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise reluctantly in 
support of this $56, 190,000,000 defense 
appropriation bill. 

I think the failure of the administra- 
tion to come forth with a clear-cut 
American foreign policy has made it 
necessary for us all to support this bill. 
We have to support it or give in to com- 
munism. The danger we find ourselves 
today is so great that to oppose this bill 
would be to court disaster. 

Nevertheless, I would like to make a 
few observations in the short time al- 
lotted to me. First, I do not feel the 
military branches of this Government 
should be above economy. Hardly a day 
goes by that I do not receive a letter 
from a constituent telling of some waste 
within the military branches, both in 
manpower and in material. Many of the 
Reserves who were called into the 
Armed Forces immediately following 
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Korea have become disillusioned by some 
of the actions of their superiors. We 
hear of examples of officers and men 
who are sitting around in the Army 
camps with nothing to do. They do not 
know why they are there and their su- 
periors cannot give a proper explana- 
tion. The waste of matériel has been 
serious enough as evidenced by the re- 
port of the Appropriations Committee, 
but the manpower waste has been a 
calamity. 

A second observation which I consider 
to be even more alarming is the loss of 
talent within the Armed Forces. We are 
losing some of our top military leaders. 
No one in the Defense Department seems 
to have an explantion for the loss but, 
Mr. Chairman, do not you think it is 
serious when in the first half of 1951 
the Defense Department received re- 
quests for retirement of 27 Army gen- 
erals, 22 Navy admirals, and 10 Air Force 
generals. With the situation as serious 
as it is in the Far East, we need men like 
MacArthur and Wedemeyer. But this 
does not seem to alarm the administra- 
tion. They apparently want to supple- 
ment the best military minds with 
“yes men.” 

Mr. Chairman, my third observation 
will be made in the form of a question. 
That question is: What are we defending 
today? Is it an ideal, a way of life, or 
a system? If the dollar cost, the regi- 
mentation, and the militarism of the de- 
fense program destroys that ideal, way 
of life, or system, we end up with noth- 
ing to defend. 

The cost of this appropriation bill to 
the people of Nebraska will be about 
$500,000,000. To the workers, farmers, 
and small-business men of the State this 
means toil, sacrifice, hardship, and self- 
denial. 

But Nebraskans have sacrificed both 
in money and lives in all of the recent 
wars. They will do it again, but they are 
saying that it is time for us to practice 
some economy within and without our 
Defense Establishment so that we can 
preserve some of the principles that 
made this the greatest Nation on earth. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee about 
some of the detailed matters that are 
not reflected in the bill or the report. 
For instance, last year the Army dis- 
cussed the matter of stockpiling cotton. 
At that time we had a very short crop 
and it was with great difficulty that we 
prevailed upon the Army not to attempt 
to stockpile cotton from the 9,500,000 
bales that were grown last year. This 
year we have an exceédingly large crop 
and it occurs to me this would be an 
excellent time, if the Army cared to 
stockpile cotton, to do so. I wonder if 
the gentleman can tell us anything about 
the intention of the Army in this respect. 

Mr. MAHON. I should like to say to 
the gentleman from Texas that the ques- 
tion of cotton utilization arose during 
the testimony of General Feldman, 
Quartermaster General of the Army, as 
to what should be done about making 
sure that there is adequate availability 
of cotton for the Armed Forces. There 
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are funds in the Quartermaster’s appro- 
priation to form a duck and webbing 
pool. 

Mr. POAGE. That is a pool of fabri- 
cated goods. That is not stockpiling the 
baled cotton. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. I should like to read a statement 
prepared by the Quartermaster General 
on the 16th of July, this year: 

Experience during World War II indicated 


the necessity of establishing a single stock 
of certain duck anc webbing items for the 
armed services to be used in the manufac- 


ture of truck cover, tarpaulins, tents, car- 
tridge belts, parachute harness, and many 
other items. : 

The normal production capacity of the 
duck and webbing industry for the types 
used by the armed services is not sufficient 
to meet the military demands in an emer- 
gency. Therefore, the Munitions Board has 
approved and directed the establishment 
a duck and webbing pool. 

The estadlisment of this pool will: 

(a) Eliminate competition between the 
services and between contractors who man- 
ufacture items requiring these materials. 

(tb) Provide a single stock which will be 
large enough to satisfy emergency needs. 

(c) Provide a method of obtaining a great- 
er percentage of production allocation to 
military orders by presenting consolidated 
requirements for the Defense Department. 

(d) Provide more orderly scheduling of 
production in order to obtain maximum 
results. 

(e) Provide a secondary saving in trans- 
portation cost through shipment in carload 
kts. 

(f) Provide a close control of allocation of 
critical chemicals needed by manufacturers 
turough over-all scheduling of finished re- 
quirements. 

(g) Provide a centralized control for the 
allocation of existing stocks on an equitable 
basis between the services according to 
priority of need. 

The estimate submitted is to provide a 
6 months operating level for the Department 
of Defense on the following basis, all of 
which is included in the Army fiscal year 
1952 budget estimates: 


SND livintiatictinnnstnin nanan gang $177, 000, OCO 
NO i sccaitninsiientin cinta ataenintete wating 35, 400, 000 
BP Pic tttiencieiinn eens 88, 500, 000 

The estimated stock levels are based on 


articipated requirements of the three De- 
partments during the mobilization period 
and through the operation of a revolving 
fund will enable manufacturers to establish 
a stabilized production schedule. 


I do not believe that actually answers 
the problem raised by the gentleman, 
but it does directly relate to it. In view 
of the fact that the estimates indicate 
we may have a 17,000,000-bale crop, it 
would appear there will be a surplus of 
cotton and now would be a good time 
for the Army to stockpile cotton with- 
iri certain reasonable limits. 

This would have to be done by the 
Army or by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. POAGE. The Department of 
Agriculture has no funds with which to 
carry on these stockpiling operations. I 
understand that there are funds in this 
bill that can be used for stockpiling op- 
erations; is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. The stockpiling pro- 
gram, generally speaking, is not in this 
bill. That comes under the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill where we 
stockpile critical materials. As to wheth- 
er the language in the pending bill could 
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be interpreted in such a way as to per- 
mit the stockpiling of raw cotton, I would 
have to confer with the attorneys for the 
Department of Defense. I am not able 
to answer that question at the moment. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman draws a 
distinction between stockpiling to be 
sure that the national economy has the 
commodity in existence in case of war, 
and stockpiling to meet the future needs 
of the armed services. The armed 
services do have the authority under 
this bill to buy the things that they will 
need. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. POAGE. Which will probably in- 
clude not the raw cotton but the fabrics 
that the gentleman has discussed. 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. The Quartermaster 
General has for some time been dis- 
cussing the possibility of making large 
purchases of cotton goods, the very goods 
the gentleman mentioned, and certain 
other goods, too, shirting, and that sort 
of thing, but those purchases have not 
materialized over a long period of 
months. I know the gentleman from 
Texas, the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, is as familiar as I am with the 
situation that exists in the cotton market 
today. I wonder if the gentleman might 
not feel it appropriate as chairman of 
this subcommittee to call the attention 
of the military authorities to the fact 
that now we have the largest potential 
supply of cotton that we have had in 
many years, and that now—not next 
winter, not after the first of the year, but 
now during the marketing season, if the 
Army will go into the market now and 
place their orders for these goods, the 
military will be able to buy at a lower 
cost than they can hope to buy at any 
other time, and at the same time, they 
will give a stability to the market which 
will be desirable from every standpoint. 

Mr. MAHON. I wish to say that I 
think the gentleman’s suggestion is a 
good one and I shall be glad to cooper- 
ate with the gentleman and take the 
matter up with the proper officials of 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. POAGE. Well, I do not want the 
gentleman to cooperate with me be- 
cause I do not even know these people. 
They will not bother with me, but he is 
the chairman of the committee that 
holds the money bags. They will be in- 
terested in him, they will listen to him, 
and if he will make a suggestion, it will 
materialize and get results. 

Mr. MAHON. I shall gladly seek an 
audience with appropriate officials 
particularly as I represent perhaps the 
largest cotton-producing congressional 
district in the United States. I think the 
suggestion that the gentleman has made 
is a good one, and we will follow through 
on this course. 

fr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to congratulate the gentleman and the 
other gentleman from the South. You 
are always on the ball, and I hope the 
Army will get all the cotton it needs and 
take care of your crop. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I received 
this circular through the mail from an 
Ohio concern. It shows the picture of 
Nikolai Lenin, with a quotation from 
him—and this is a direct quotation—“We 
shall force the United States to spend 
itself to destruction.” Now, frankly, the 
way the Communists have worked in this 
country for the past few years, you know 
they are encouraging wasteful expendi- 
tures. Obviously they are going to keep 
up this turmoil indefinitely and make us 
spend as much money as possible. And, 
we are going to spend it. We have got 
to spend it. As long as our politicians, 
who are in top positions, fumble in these 
international conferences, we are going 
to be compelled to do what we are doing 
here today. But, while we are spending 
this money, unless we spend it wisely, we 
are just a bunch of suckers. Now here 
we are appropriating $56,062,000,000, and 
according to the testimony of a member 
of this appropriation subcommittee, 
there are seven men and only two staff 
members dealing with an appropriation 
of $56,062,000,000. All the members of 
this subcommittee are fine, upstanding 
gentlemen. They are businessmen, law- 
yers, they are capable, and I know they 
are thoroughly competent and endeav- 
oring to do a good job. I know the two 
men they have employed are capable 
men But how in the world can you 
expect nine persons to wrestle with an 
appropriation of $56,062,000,000 and 
come up with the right answer? 

One of the members of the subcom- 
mittee said that on every occasion when 
they had members of the military before 
them at least 10 to 17, members of the 
military would appear before them to 
request appropriations. 

I want to congratulate the chairman 
on the fine job he has done. I have no 
criticism of him. I have no fault to find 
with his committee. The fault I find is 
with the Congress of the United States, 
that it does not provide the proper com- 
mittees of this House with the funds to 
carry on the kind of investigations that 
should be carried on or to check the ex- 
penditures as they should be checked. 

When the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
was organized it was made up of 14 com- 
mittees that were merged. Their job was 
to check all the expenditures. What in 
the world do you expect when they are 
not provided with the tool to work with? 
For example, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures went to De- 
troit the other day. We were in Detroit 
for 2 days. We sat at least 10 hours each 
day. We have a very limited staff. We 
merely scratched the surface, but we 
found plenty of irregularities in connec- 
tion with the letting of Government con- 
tracts. 

Several weeks ago, a special subcom- 
mittee of Congress met in Detroit to look 
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at the books. We were checking into the 
business of the Army’s tank-automotive 
center. As a direct result of our investi- 
gation, the man in charge has been re- 
moved from office. 

I refer to this case because it points 
up dramatically just what is wrong with 
our National Government today. The 
head man here was a graduate of West 
Point. He hed been on the same assign- 
ment for 4 years. When he was ques- 
tioned on the witness stand, he admitted 
that he had been a guest of a contractor 
in Washington 6 weeks before. He 
told us he had used Government ma- 
terials to build two small sailboats. On 
one occasion, he used an Army truck and 
its crew to ship trees from Detroit to 
Maryland. When we asked him why he 
accepted the hotel accommodation, the 
officer said, and I quote him: “I couldn't 
do business without accepting hospital- 
ity.” 

Is it any wonder that youngsters take 
money to throw basketball games when 
men in high positions reason this way? 

We discovered in Detroit that a busi- 
ness outfit about the size of a small gar- 
age managed to charge up $200,000 for 
gifts, entertainment, and sales expenses 
on a Government contract. Certainly, 
no responsible Government official ever 
went down to look at the place. If any- 
body had taken a look, he would have 
blushed redder than a ripe tomato. 

If you think these things were bad, 
what about this? We found here in De- 
troit that Uncle Sam had handed out 
another defense contract to a company 
that was simply subcontracting all its 
work to other people. It was acting asa 
kind of job broker, at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. 

These things do not just happen by ac- 
cident. They are the direct result of 
negligence, indifference or active con- 
nivance. 

Do not think for a minute that these 
situations are confined to Detroit or 
Washington. Within the next few weeks 
the House of Representatives is going to 
check up elsewhere. In the third in- 
ternal-revenue district of New York 
there have been reports of gross irregu- 
larities. Several deputy collectors have 
been involved in charges of fraud. We 
have had similar stories in Boston and 
California. 

Within the past few weeks the col- 
lector for St. Louis resigned under fire 
and is now under grand-jury investiga- 
tion. No one knows how far these 
probes may reach into the whole back- 
ground of our industrial community. 

Whatever their outcome, they point to 
the need for a new set of ethical stand- 
ards in our Government. Ethics and 
morality have sunk to the lowest level 
in years, at precisely the moment when 
they should be at the highest. 

I say this because today we are spend- 
ing billions of dollars of taxpayers’ funds. 
Some of it is simply being thrown down 
the drain. My office in Washington re- 
ceives enough Government hand-outs, 
magazines, publications, and other ma- 
terials to heat up the Capitol. We have 
“information specialists’ in every de- 
partment. Their job is to say in 10 


words what should be said in 3. In 
_ 1 year’s time the Pentagon Defense De- 
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partment and Armed Services Office have 
added 200 of these paid propagandists to 
the payroll. We now spend almost 
$2,500,000 every year for these folks. 
I say that most of this is money 
squandered. 

And this is just a drop in the bucket. 
A few weeks ago I reported that the Army 
has bought a total of 68,000,000 can 
openers since the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war. At the moment we have ap- 
proximately one and a half million men 
in the Army. Nobody has talked about 
more than 3,500,000 men for some years 
to come. When you divide up the num- 
ber of can openers by the biggest Army 
figure we now have, it means about 20 
can openers per man. 

The same Army folks have bought 
more than 4,500,000 belts and 11,753,000 
pairs of boots. They have enough re- 
placements to last until they rot away. 

Do not get the idea that this sort of 
thing is confined to the Army. Not by 
any means. In January of this year, 
our Department of Agriculture was sell- 
ing surplus butter to Italy at a nice bar- 
gain price of 15 cents per pound. At 
these prices, Italy bought 5,500,000 
pounds—probably using our money to do 
it, too. But at the same time that we 
were selling this butter, our Army Quar- 
termaster was buying 5,000,000 pounds 
of oleomargarine and paying 25!2 cents 
a pound for that. 

Down in Washington, one of our in- 
vestigators discovered that a Govern- 
ment agency had made a slight miscal- 
culation on its needs for loose-leaf 
binders. It has enough on hand now to 
meet all its requirements for the next 
247 years. 

As I see these things, they look like 
something more than just bad business. 
They are not simply errors in judgment. 
When you have one example after an- 
other of wasted money; when you en- 
counter case after case of people in Gov- 
ernment offices accepting “gifts” from 
the men they are supposed to be dealing 
with on a business-like basis; when you 
find scores of officials leaving their jobs 
in Washington or in the armed services 
to accept juicy positions in companies 
for whom they had done “favors”; 
something is decidedly rotten and it is 
not in Denmark. 

It is about time we cleaned house in 
Washington. We have been talking 
about the “hand-out state” for years. 
That is exactly what has been happen- 
ing. Too many people have their hands 
out, expecting something for doing their 
duty. 

You do not build strong nations out 
of weak characters. It does not seem 
possible to us that a country as strong as 
ours can be destroyed. It did not seem 
possible to the rulers of Rome that their 
great civilization could be torn down ina 
few generations by bands of uncouth 
barbarians. The historians who have 
analyzed the fall of Rome tell us that it 
fell because of internal weaknesses, cor- 
ruption, easy living, immorality in high 
places. 

The analogy to our own times in 
America is clear enough. We can manu- 
facture the guns and tanks. But the 
strength and determination to use them 
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wisely must be present if we are to move 
ahead. 

Are we a bunch of saps? It is nothing 
short of insanity not to provide the reg- 
ular committees of this House with the 
funds to carry on investigations of ex- 
penditures continuously? 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Expenditures. Since January 1 we have 
had not over a dozen meetings. We have 
five or six subcommittees. One of them 
has an appropriation of $75,000. An- 
other has an appropriation of $15,000. 
They are the authorized committees of 
this House. They are charged with the 
responsibility of making these investi- 
gations. 

I am reminded of the time that I read 
Mark Twain's book entitled “Innocents 
Abroad.” Mark Twain visited ancient 
Greece. There he saw the finest bridge 
he had ever seen in all his life, a most 
substantial bridge. He asked some of 
the citizens of Athens about this bridge. 
They said that on the same spot where 
this bridge had been erected there had 
been another bridge erected centuries 
ago. That bridge had collapsed. The 
king called out the men who had the 
contract for the erection of that bridge 
that had collapsed and called the popu- 
lace out on a certain day, and he be- 
headed the whole bunch of those con- 
tractors. Then within the same hour 
that he beheaded these contractors he let 
a contract for the new bridge. You get 
the point of that story. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. We in this Congress 
are, in my opinion, very neglectful, we 
are very careless when we appropriate 
billions of dollars and then send a com- 
mittee out years after a crime has been 
committed to investigate and apprehend 
the culprits. The time to check expend- 
itures and the time to check on con- 
tractors is when the contracts are let. 
I was employed for some years as a de- 
partment store executive. We only did 
a volume of business of about $16,000,000 
a year. We had 106 buyers; we checked 
every buyer. If at West Point, they had 
practiced the same thing they do at all 
other colleges, we would not have about 
100 kids up for dismissal for cheating. 
Just as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] pointed out, when you have a 
traffic policeman you do not have so 
many speeders. So when you spend this 
tremendous sum of taxpayers’ money 
which will total this year at least 
$60,000,000,000, I say that we should 
check on such expenditures. Whose 
money is this? It is the taxpayers’ 
money. Are we as careless about our 
own personal funds and our own per- 
sonal expenditures as with the expend- 
itures of all the taxpayers? When we 
have a Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments that has the 
authority to subpena people and the au- 
thority to go in and investigate, then we 
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ought to provide them with the tools to 
work with. I say to you as a member of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments that we have not 
functioned, that we are not on the job 
I do not mean to imply any criticism of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Daw- 
son}. Ithink the chairman of this com- 
mittee is one of the finest Members of 
the House. I think the personnel of our 
committee is good, but we do not have 
the tools to work with. While we are 
passing this hill, which will pass, I am 
sure, without a dissenting vote—a>d we 
should pass the bill because we need the 
money for defense purposes, there is no 
question about it—maybe we will need 
more and maybe we will spend more in 
order to get rid of this potential foe— 
I say while we are passing this bill, we 
can afford to spend $2,000,009 and give 
it to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments and tell them 
to go ahead and do a job. A general of 
the arsenal in Detroit was fired because 
he was a cheap chiseler. We had a line- 
up of these purchasing agents up there 
before our subcommittee. Every one of 
them was buying things wholesale. 
There was a fellow who got contracts 
and he had the run of the place because 
he got things wholesale for everybody. 
One fellow got an ice machine wholesale, 
another got a television set, and another 
a radio set. That fellow, as a result of 
this control and his purchasing influ- 
ence, was able to get contracts for him- 
self. Now, is that not a holler? Are 
we elected to spend taxpayers’ money 
foolishly? Or are we here to watch every 
dollar of the taxpayers’ money. It is the 
responsibility of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
to watch these expenditures. I say it is 
up to the Congress to provide the money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we must keep our eye 
on the ball. The very nature of war is 
waste, extravagance, and destruction, 
and assuredly, sir, we are in a state of 
war. It is said that young men die to 
preserve peace. I say to you that they 
die because there is no peace. It is said 
in the report on this bill that the $56,- 
000,000 is a measure to preserve peace. 
I say to you that it is here because there 
is no peace. 

There is but one justification for such 
a measure and that is it will provide 
and make possible an armed force of 
combat efficiency and effectiveness suffi- 
cient to destroy our enemy. That 
enemy is the present Russian Govern- 
ment and the pawns that she moves 
forcibly and dishonorably. 

It is quite natural that politicians 
want to talk about saving money. I, 
too, am interested in as effectively and 
honestly administered a program as is 
possible. The thing, however, that is 
more interesting to me is the question 
of the power that this bill makes pos- 
sible in behalf of our Armed Forces. It 
must be measured by that criteria and 
that alone. 

During the past few months I have 
been alarmed at and ashamed of my 
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country and my Government, the 
strong, great, and magnificent country 
that it is, with a good Government 
which has not placed at the disposal of 
our commanders in Korea sufficient 
force and latitude for them to achieve 
a decisive military victory. I have 
been ashamed that young men have died 
to defend this great country and that 
we have not backed them with a like 
measure of courage and devotion. 

Iam not, and no Member of this body 
is in position to say whether the $56,000,- 
000,000 provided in this bill is adequate 
to produce an armcd force competent 
and sufficient to destroy the present 
Russian Government. If it does not ac- 
complish that end, then it is not an 
honest and realistic approach to our 
present challenge. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not the amount 
of money we spend but the effectiveness 
with which that money produces military 
strength which matters now. We are 
not building the armed services for 
parade purposes nor for bluffing pur- 
poses, nor for political or employment 
purposes. We are attempting to build 
a force that is sufficient to win the 
present war, an armed force that will 
result in the downfall of the present 
Russian Government, for only under 
such circumstances can we hope for 
peace. 

I, too, fervently desire peace in this 
world, but there is no peace, Mr. Chair- 
man. There is present at all times the 
challenge of war. In my judgment it will 
be so as long as the present gangsters 
and hoodlums run Russia and control 
the pawns throughout the world. 

Let us keep our eye on the ball. This 
is a bill, which if it is worth considera- 
tion, will provide and build a fighting 
armed force. That is the present chal- 
lenge which this Congress expects this 
committee to answer. Its effectiveness 
cannot be measured in the number of 
men it provides or the number of tanks 
or ships or airplanes, but in its striking 
power and its sufficiency to destroy the 
enemy that engages us in this unfortu- 
nate, bloody, and dangerous war. If this 
measure accomplishes this end, then it is 
worth many times the fifty-six billions. 
If it does not, we are being unrealistic 
and foolish, and perhaps are sacrificing 
the safety of civilization. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I think the gentleman 
is aware that when hostilities come and 
we really get into war you will spend 
a billion dollars a day in hostilities. 

Mr. LYLE. I say to you that hostili- 
ties are not going to break out. They 
are here. Young Americans are dying 
this day, not to preserve peace, Mr. 
Chairman, but because there is no peace. 
The question is: Does this bill make my 
country strong enough to destroy—and 
I use that word advisedly—does it make 
us strong enough to destroy the enemy? 
If not, it is not sufficient. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 
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Mr. MAHON. The gentleman has 
posed some very sobering questions. A 
partial answer is that this bill does not 
provide sufficient funds to make us strong 
enough to destroy the enemy. 

Mr. LYLE. Then it ought to, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. The further observa- 
tion can be made, however, that the De- 
partment of Defense, when this current 
fiscal year ends, will not have expended 
all the funds we have made available. 
The Department will still have in excess 
of $50,000,000,000 unexpended on June 
30, 1952, of the funds provided here and 
in previous years. In other words, this 
is a relatively slow build-up, and the 
American people might as well know the 
facts of the situation, as I know the gen- 
tleman does. The gentleman from 
Texas and I desire a most rapid and ef- 
fective build-up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. LyLe] has 
expired. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for one addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I wish 
to compliment the gentleman on his 
forceful address. I would like to ask the 
gentleman, in view of his statement that 
this whole thing is brought about by the 
gangster government in Moscow, with 
which I agree, whether or not the gentle- 
man does not think it might be better 
for us to adopt a foreign policy with re- 
gard to these gangster governments, that 
we do not recognize them as legitimate 
governments, or governments of the 
people that they enslave; and that we 
take steps toward an alliance with the 
peoples who are enslaved by those gov- 
ernments, and assist them in liberating 
themselves, overthrowing these gang- 
sters who really are not governments, 
and who require us to spend not only 
$56,000,000,000 but endanger the lives of 
our youth and the youth of the world. 

Mr. LYLE. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that is a bigger question than I 
would like to answer “Yes” or “No.” 
Certainly I think it has a great deal of 
merit. 

Let there be no mistake, Mr. Chair- 
man, Americans desire peace but they 
are not so foolish as to believe it exists. 
They would like to be friendly with the 
good people of Russia and her satellites 
but they detest the murderous gangsters 
who enslave those good people under the 
guise of a government. We are tired of 
pretense and diplomatic doubletalk. We 
do not expect to live under the threat of 
war for a generation or two and to be 
led by the nose up and down by the 
whims of Stalin or any other dictator. 
We are tired of their lying and cheating, 
their blowing hot and cold. Whether 
we like it or not, it is our responsibility 
to bring peace to the world and we are 
convinced it cannot be done with timid- 
ity and sweet talk. The challenge of 
today demands an armed force of such 
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power that it can destroy our enemy. It 
appears foolish to me to sit by for gen- 
erations hoping that it will destroy itself. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who 
just preceded me, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Lyte], has raised a serious 
question, and I think properly so. May- 
be I can give him at least part of the 
answer. 

The reason there is no victory yet, 
and may never be, in Korea, is not 
due to the lack of the guts or will to 
fight of the men who are on the ground 
and in the air and on the sea. You 
have received and I have received un- 
counted numbers of letters from these 
men whose very hearts have been break- 
ing because in what they call a “yo-yo” 
war they have not been given a chance 
to go ahead and do the job that they 
knew they are capable of doing; be- 
cause the conduct of this war is differ- 
ent from any other; it has been con- 
trolled by what have been called agreed 
politico-military directives. 

Let me call your attention to the 
words of General Vandenberg in the 
hearings on page 10 where he says this 
one thing: “Or an aggressive enemy will 
destroy it on the ground where it is most 
vulnerable.” 

He is talking there about his Air Force 
in war. The Air Force in Korea as yet 
has not been permitted to destroy the 
enemy air force where it is most vul- 
nerable, as he says here, on the ground. 
On another occasion he referred to it 
this way, in substance: “It is easier to 
kill the birds in the nest than when they 
are on the wing.” 

Those are among the things that are 
confusing and puzzling to us as we look 
back upon the past year of the war in 
Korea. Men like to know what they are 
fighting for. When you and I were in 
combat in war the one thing we were 
jighting for then was to win the war and 
bring victory. But somehow or other 
this does not seem to be now the pre- 
vailing goal in Korea. It is a very puz- 
zling situation. 

We cannot prepare combat troops or 
bring victory just with dollars; the mere 
appropriation of $56,000,000,000 is not 
going to win the war or give our sol- 
diers thorough combat training, tough 
training. 

Prior to the outset of the Korean war 
the training that the men who were 
going into service received was not the 
hard type of training that you and I 
have undergone. Prior to Korea there 
was not any apparent immediate need 
for that type of tough training. They 
were trained as internal police forces 
only. We have been told, however, by 
the men who are directing the military 
training of these men today that they 
are being given hard, realistic training 
that will make them not only better 
fighting men and better able to carry 
the battle to the enemy. They will be 
more able to properly take care of them- 
selves out on the battlefield. 

Dollars will not do that; there has 
got to be more than mere dollars. You 
will find that there is a provision in the 
bill not only for the training of the 
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men, but also it provides for the equip- 
ment that these men will be trained to 
handle. It is not going to do any good 
to bring into the Armed Forces a large 
amount of men if you do not have the 
equipment available for that training; 
that would be a waste of manpower. It 
must be a realistic program. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield. 

Mr. LYLE. The gentleman and I 
agree that there is only one thing im- 
portant in this bill and that is combat 
efficiency and effectiveness. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Right, absolutely 
right. In this bill huge sums are pro- 
vided for a mobilization reserve of maté- 
riel. In other words, we are getting 
equipment ready to go when and if the 
need for it comes. We are also getting 
factories tooled up, ready to turn out 
equipment at a later date. You are 
right, unless we do have combat effi- 
ciency, providing equipment is futile. 
Equipment and training in its use give 
the young Americans a chance to bring 
victory to us. We have got to have that 
objective of combat efficiency in mind. 
I am glad the gentleman brought up 
that point. It is something all of us 
and particularly our military leaders, 
should think about seriously, not only 
today but tomorrow and in the future. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, we are obliged to watch 
the United Nations action most care- 
fully after we have discovered that the 
approval of the Charter by the Senate 
has had the effect of setting aside our 
State laws. Under the same formula, 
the Constitution of the United States can 
be changed by a convention of the United 
Nations by merely having two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting to ap- 
prove the convention. Forty-nine Sena- 
tors constitute a quorum, and with this 
quorum present, if 33 Senators voted for 
the United Nations law—a convention— 
it would become the supreme law of this 
Republic. 

What is the complexion of this United 
Nations? Is it striving to prevent the 
spread of communism or is it actually 
at work to build communism? The con- 
trolled populations of those members of 
the United Nations who are actually 
Communists outnumber the populations 
of those countries actually opposed to 
communism. Even in those nations like 
France and England and many other 
countries, there is a large section of the 
population favorable to communism. 
The conclusion is inescapable, that as to 
the number of people represented in the 
United Nations the great majority favor 
the principles of state ownership as 
against private enterprise. 

When this United Nations organiza- 
tion was set up, who was the General 
Secretary; who framed the rrovisions? 
A Communist was Secretary and worked 
19 days with the committee framing the 
Charter. It would not be a difficult mat- 
ter to obtain the names of those assist- 
ing this Secretary. Without seeing the 
names, I can assure anyone that there 
were many on that committee who, if 
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not Communists, failed to stand up for 
the principles of this Republic. Lincoln 
once cataloged men of this stamp when 
he said: 


To sin by silence when they should protest 
makes cowards of men. 


When I see conventions headed toward 
this country for approval by the Senate, 
such as the Genocide Convention which 
seeks to destroy our judicial system and 
make every citizen's life and liberty sub- 
servient to the judicial authority and 
procedure of the United Nations, I deem 
it my duty to protest. If it is the desire 
of communism to destroy this Republic, 
and I think that is the purpose, it seems 
that the passage of the Genocide Con- 
vention will actually accomplish by 
indirection what the avowed Commu- 
nists intend by direct action. 

Where an organization like the United 
Nations is composed of representatives 
representing a population greater than 
the opposing populations, it should serve 
notice on every citizen of this country to 
scrutinize carefully any proposition on 
which the United Nations attempts to 
have passed in this country. Is the ad- 
ministration aware of this situation? I 
regard President Truman as a true 
American, but can it be that he has been 
taken in by the adroitness of the Com- 
munist influence in the State Depart- 
ment? Can it be that he is fighting the 
spread of Russian communism and at 
the same time condoning the commu- 
nistic pronouncements emanating from 
the United Nations? 

If this country is doomed to embrace 
communism, what difference does it 
make whether Russia accomplishes this 
purpose or the United Nations gets the 
credit? The people of this country will 
defend this Republic—they will defend 
our institutions and preserve the great- 
est example of liberty the world has ever 
seen if they are aware of what is going 
on. When I became a Member of this 
Congress I held up my right hand and 
said: 

I, UsHer L. Burpicx, do solemnly swear 
(or affirm) that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I will 
bear true faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I take this obligation freely, without 
any mental reservation or purpose of eva- 
sion; and that I will well and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the office on which I 
am about enter. So help me God. 


I meant just what I said in that oath. 

By the population complexion of the 
United Nations; from the fact that one 
of its conventions has already set aside 
and annulled the State law of one of our 
States and will annul other laws as soon 
as the question is raised judicially; from 
the fact that the United Nations is at- 
tempting to put over the genocide con- 
vention and make it the supreme law of 
this land, destroying our judicial juris- 
diction and procedure to protect the pub- 
lic and the accused; their insatiate atti- 
tude to meddle with our social and eco- 
nomic life and reduce this Republic to a 
position of one state among many and 
destroy the sovereign power of the United 
States; their demands that laws in all 
states must conform to the pattern set 
by the United Nations and by conven- 
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tions approved by the Senate reach out 
into the minutest affairs of local self- 
government, lead me to believe that 
the United Nations is an enemy of this 
Republic and I will regard it as such un- 
der that oath. I have not reached this 
conclusion without mature reflection. I 
have been fair enough to set forth the 
basis of my belief. If there is anyone in 
this House who can dispute the basic 
facts of my statement, he is at liberty to 
rise now and do so. 

The United Nations has never made 
an out-and-out stand against Soviet 
communism. Its action has been noth- 
ing but a compromise from the first day 
of its sessions to this hour. When Red 
China entered the Korean war it was a 
clear act of aggression that all thinking 
people admitted, yet it took the United 
Nations several days, under a lengthy 
debate, to say that this act was an act 
of aggression. 

Our representative, Warren Austin, 
was asked, “What has been the out- 
standing accomplishment of the United 
Nations for peace?” He promptly re- 
sponded by saying that the resolution 
branding Red China as an aggressor was 
the greatest accomplishment. Now, is 
not that something? Everyone, even the 
Red Chinese themselves, knew it was 
aggression, but it took this august United 
Nations many days and much debate to 
decide this one simple thing. The rea- 
son for that action was due to the fact 
that representatives in the United Na- 
tions have more Communist populations 
to represent than those who support 
capitalism. This organization will al- 
ways remain a compromise body, be- 
cause there are too many Communists 
to pacify. 

The Korean stalemate is another 
example of compromise—we can fight 
just so much but not too much. We 
have India to satisfy: we have too many 
more Communist-dominated countries 
to satisfy. We cannot wade in and end 
the war. We can gain no complete vic- 
tory unless we can shoot down our ene- 
mies wherever we find them—but the 
Communists will not agree to this, so 
there we are. 

It would mean more to the world in 
stopping the spread of communism if 
we had two member nations united on 
stopping it or even ourselves freed from 
the dead weight of other nations and 
not try to interfere with local laws of 
every nation and every state of a nation. 
Yet we have 60 half-hearted nations try- 
ing to stop a thing that the majority 
believe in themselves. If Red China is 
finally admitted to the United Nations 
it will mean 600,000,000 more people 
backing the Communist idea. It does 
not require more than a mediocre brain 
to understand that our playing around 
with Communists in order to stop com- 
munism is_ self-contradictory. The 
sooner we pull out of this organization, 
honey-combed with communism and 
surrounded by intrigue, the better it will 
be for not only the United States but the 
people of the world who seek freedom. 
We can do more in full faith than we 
can ever hope to do with a compromised 
faith which, analyzed, means no faith 
at all. The first definite and positive 
thing to do would be to immediately 
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withdraw recognition from Russia or 
any other country dealing in war ma- 
terials with Russia. 

We should prepare ourselves for de- 
fensive warfare and be in readiness to 
go to the relief of members of the At- 
lantic Pact where attacked, but under 
the pact itself we have no business in 
Western Europe, for no one has been 
attacked by Russia since World War I 
or a period of over 6 years. 

The proposed appropriation of $8,- 
500,000 for Western Europe is not only 
unnecessary but another way of spend- 
ing our substance on a wild-goose chase 
instead of building our own strength to 
meet any emergency. If we are not 
strong, how can we help others? 

In spreading communism, Russia will 
not attack Western Europe for the sim- 
ple reason that she relies on a less costly 
program to accomplish the same thing— 
propaganda, intrigue, and deliberate 
lies are Russia’s ammunition to spread 
her doctrine. She is arming, not to sup- 
port her propaganda, but because she 
is afraid she will, herself, be invaded. 

What about the protection of our 
Pacific bases? If we spend our billions 
in making ourselves strong in the air 
and on the sea, Russia, in combination 
with Red China, has no chance of 
breaking through and communism can- 
not spread by military power. 

England has already recognized Red 
China and has used her influence to 
have us do likewise. Dean Acheson was 
all set on recommending our recognition 
of Red China until General MacArthur 
blew him out of the water. Still the 
enemies of this Republic are conniving 
to bring about that recognition. The 
proposed peace treaty with Japan is a 
startling example of this intrigue to 
that recognition. Under the terms of 
that treaty, the surrender of Formosa 
is clearly outlined. The terms provide 
that Japan will have the decision of 
whether to recognize Red China or For- 
mosa. Japan, emerging from war and 
occupation, will want to carry on an ex- 
tensive trade and she has more chance 
of trade with Red China than she has 
with Formosa. What will Japan’s de- 
cision be? Naturally, she will decide for 
the greatest amount of trade. In other 
words, Dulles contrived to avoid our 
being involved in selling out Nationalist 
China and hid behind the Japanese to 
accomplish the same purpose. 

If we lose Formosa as a friend by being 
a party to its delivery to Red China, our 
Pacific chain of defense will be broken 
and thousands of lives of American boys 
will be taken to keep Russia from over- 
running the Pacific and putting our 
western defenses back to the Bay of San 
Fransciso. By keeping Formosa in 
friendly hands the loss of life to pre- 
serve our western defenses will, with a 
powerful air and sea power, be negligible. 

It seems our State Department is hell- 
bent on seeing communism flourish. 
President Truman is determined to keep 
Acheson. Acheson is more responsible 
for the building and meddling of the 
United Nations than any person living. 
He is more responsible than any person 
living for our becoming embroiled in the 
mess of foreign entanglements in which 
we find ourselves today. The attitude of 
the President keeps Acheson at work. 
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If we must spend all the money and 
furnish all the men in stopping the mil- 
itary power of Russia and China, why do 
we not do it unhampered by a United 
Nations whose controlled populations ex- 
ceed the number of out-and-out anti- 
Communists by 67,000,000, and if Red 
China is admitted to the U. N. the Com- 
munist-controlled population represent- 
ed in the U.N. will stand at 1,318,100,000, 
while we and our friends will muster a 
force of 488,500,000. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And if 
we adopt and go along with that and 
you should talk, after it has been adopt- 
ed, on the floor here as you have today, 
you would be tried, if they so willed, 
where Oatis was tried, and you would be 
put where he is now. 

Mr. BURDICK. I would be tried in 
Russia, because I have always said that 
Stalin was a murderer. He has killed 
7,000,000 of his own people who dis- 
agreed with him. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I think 
the most conservative estimate on this 
question is that during the past 30 years 
this regime has murdered over 40,000,000 
of their own people. 

Mr. BURDICK. I presume you are 
correct; I did not go back that far. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did they not kill those 
people before we recognized their form 
of government; before we picked them up 
and made them what they are today? 

Mr. BURDICK. Yes. I do not know 
whether or not it would hurt Stalin's 
feelings if I call him a murderer, but if I 
did, under the Genocide Convention that 
this Nation is asked to adopt I am guilty 
of an offense and would be tried wher- 
ever the U.N. saw fit. Russia would make 
the complaint. But, when you think of 
it that in the United Nations today there 
are more Communist-controlled people 
represented than anyone else, do you ex- 
pect to get a clear-cut decision from the 
United Nations on the Korean war or 
any other matter of interest to capital- 
istic countries? 

The poet, John G. Holland, has de- 
scribed the men we need now: 

God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 

ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without 

, winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


fog 
In public duty, and in private thinking: 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn 


Their large professions and their little deeds, 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice 
sleeps! 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lyte] said there was no 
peace; that men were dying not to es- 
tablish peace, but because there was no 
peace. He has opportunity to correct 
me ifinerror. At least, that is my un- 
derstanding of what he said. 

We have no peace, our men are dying 
because over the years this and the pre- 
ceding administration—and I do not 
mean to be political or partisan, but I 
cannot he'p it if the facts lead me into 
a discussion of what has happened—be- 
cause over the last few years this ad- 
ministration and the preceding one have 
encouraged and harbored and made use 
of, in policy-making positions in the ex- 
ecutive departments, agents of the Com- 
munist governments—Communists such 
as Nathan Witt, Abt, Lee Pressman, all 
of whom were Communists, serving So- 
viet Russia while drawing salaries from 
the Agriculture Department. Now that 
is a charge against this and the prior ad- 
ministration. And it is not, it cannot, be 
honestly denied. Some on this side 
fought them, exposed them, and for our 
efforts were charged with disloyalty. 

I will go one step further in an effort 
to be fair about the events which led 
to the building up of Soviet Russia. We, 
on the minority side, have never made 
the fight against that policy—against 
the Reds in Government—we should 
have made, though some of us did our 
best. We at times have been afraid of 
and have been silenced by advocates of 
the administration policy, radio com- 
mentators, columnists, and paid propa- 
gandists because we were fearful of what 
they said and what they wrote. More- 
over, the internationalists in our own 
ranks have charged us with a lack of 
charity, narrowness of thought, unwill- 
ingness to nid needy nations and peoples, 

I have had as much to say as anyone, 
perhaps more, but I am willing, notwith- 
standing the efforts I have made over 
the years, to assume my share of the 
guilt. Perhaps I might have done more, 
though I know not what. 

It would be funny, it would be amus- 
ing, if it were not so humiliating to read 
or to listen to the debate we have had 
on this bill. Everyone seems to acknowl- 
edge that in the sum carried there are 
billions which are not needed, billions 
that are there because of waste and ex- 
travagance or because of inefficiency, if 
you care to put it that way, or because 
of our own neglect here in Congress to 
equip ourselves, to determine for our- 
selves, whether the figures given us by 
interested parties are accurate or not. 

It certainly is humiliating to read in 
the Recorp of our own failure, as it is 
told here from the well of the House, to 
learn what is needed, to know what we 
should do. I am at a loss. -I do not 
know what the armed services need. So 
I must go along, I assume, on the the- 
ory that being in the war, and being 
committed to a policy which I think 
was wholly unnecessary and which is 
ruinous, I must nevertheless support it 
because we are in it. - Without my con- 
sent, despite my protest and vote, our 
men have been and are being conscripted 
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to fight in a war not of our choosing— 
not in our interest. Being in, I can- 
not deny the funds which are needed to 
protect them. 

But with that attitude should there 
not go the determination that from this 
day on I should not—I do not propose 
to go any further? 

I admire the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Sm1TH) and respect his abil- 
ity. I am sure we all do. I listened to 
him and I agree with what he said, 
which was to the effect that Congress 
should have the means of learning what 
is or is not needed. But what he said isa 
bitter indictment of our own negligence, 
you on that side because you have helped 
formulate and have supported the pol- 
icy which has put us into this situation, 
which you admit threatens war and pos- 
sible disaster, and we on our side be- 
cause we have not made a more aggres- 
sive fight against your ruinous foreign 
policy. Why should we not in the days 
gone by as a party, as a party charged 
as we are with the responsibility of 
doing what we can to preserve this Na- 
tion, have voted against some of the 
bills like this one and told the majority 
to send those bills back to committee, 
examine again the facts, and then come 
in with a bill which carried only the 
money which was actually needed, 
which would provide no funds for waste, 
for extravagance, for spending by the 
armed services, for items which were 
wholly unnecessary. 

Yes, the blame rests upon all of us. I 
am telling you here and now that from 
now on, whether you like it or not, or 
whatever you have to say about me, I 
intend not only to vote my convictions 
as I have tried to do but I intend to do 
my best to block your program to get 
us into every war whenever some other 
nation or the U. N. may decide a war 
should be fought to further the ambition 
of the representatives of other nations 
or the interest of other nations. I will 
not, unprotesting, go along with the 
futile, unsound, ruinous policies of this 
administration. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with interest to the debate this 
morning, the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser], the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Brown], the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SmirTH], 
and others. These comments seemed to 
me to point up the feeling of the Mem- 
bers of this House that they have inade- 
quate information about this appropria- 
tion. 

Yesterday in a colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from Texas, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, I inquired as to the num- 
ber of staff members of this Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on the defense ap- 
propriation bill and was informed that 
approximately 12 investigators worked 
for 2 months. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I would hardly think 
there was any such length of time as 
that with that many people. I would 
think from all the information I have 
been able to gather that 1 month and 
six or seven people would be about right. 
That was not started until after about 
the first of May. If it were going to be 
really effective, it should have been 
started with the coming in of this Con- 
grass—by the first of February. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

This morning I inquired as to the 
names and the number of investigators 
for this subcommittee from the clerk of 
the subcommittee, as well as the Clerk 
of the House, and the disbursing office. 
I could not obtain the information. I 
would suggest to the chairman of this 
subcommittee that it would be no more 
than fair to the Members of Congress, 
and to the people of this country, if he 
would prepare and insert in the Recorp 
during this debate the names of every 
subcommittee investigator, the amount 
of salary paid, and the number of days 
or months that he worked on this ap- 
propriation bill, and whether they were 
borrowed personnel, and from what de- 
partments they were borrowed. I would 
like to ask the chairman at this time 
whether any borrowed investigators were 
borrowed from the Defense Department 
itself. 

Mr. MAHON. The 11 investigators, 
who worked about a couple of months 
on this bill, among others who have 
worked on it, were, by and large, bor- 
rowed from the FBI, the Treasury, Civil 
Service, and other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. None of them was borrowed 
from the Department of Defense. They 
were very high-quality personnel. The 
number working on the assignment was 
11, and any statement to the contrary 
is unequivocally in error. 

Mr. MEADER. Would the gentleman 
have any objection to submitting a 
tabulation such as I have requested? 

Mr. MAHON. May I make another 
point. One problem involved and one 
of the difficulties involved in investi- 
gations insofar as assigning investiga- 
tors permanently, let us say to Army, 
Navy, or the Air Force budget, is that 
they are thrown in close association and 
are with them day in day out, and year 
in and year out. They establish a sort 
of entente cordiale. There is a tendency 
for friendships to grow up and for the 
investigators to look at problems through 
the eyes of the military, or through the 
eyes of whatever establishment is being 
investigated. This would not involve 
any willful wrong doing. 

Mr. MEADER. Would it not be more 
likely for the entente cordiale to be es- 
tablished where the personnel is bor- 
rowed than where they are hired by and 
under the control of the committee? 

Mr. MAHON. I would say that the 
danger is both ways. It is one of those 
problems that you always have. I will 
be glad to supply the gentleman with 
what information is available in the 
office of the Committee on Appropria- 
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tions. I do not have it at hand at the 
moment with respect to personnel. 

Mr. MEADER. Will the gentleman 
insert this information in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp so that other Members 
of the House and the public generally 
will have an idea of the help that this 
committee had? 

Mr. MAHON. The investigators of 
the Committee on Appropriations come 
under the jurisdiction of the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Cannon], chairman 
of the committee, and it is through his 
office that they are employed. I believe 
it would be more proper if the gentleman 
made the request of him rather than of 
me. He has the records and the respon- 
sibility in the matter. 

Mr. @{EADER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to refer to a matter which 
illustrates how necessary it is that we 
have the details. It is described in an 
article in the Detroit News of July 12, 
1951 I will ask permission in the House 
to insert this article in the Recorp in its 
entirety. It deals with a trip taken by 
20 European editors to visit Detroit war 
plants. The trip turned out to be abso- 
lutely worthless, if not actually detri- 
mental, to the interests of the United 
States. 

The article is as follows: 


Rep TaPE Puts CrRIMP IN EvROPEANS’ VIstr— 
JOURNALISTS COMPLAIN THEY Dip Nor SEE 
PRODUCTION IN “ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY” 

(By John J. Najduch) 

Twenty European journalists and radio 
commentators, representing American allies 
in the North Atlantic Treaty, left Detroit 
today still not convinced the United States 
is serious in its defense-rearming program. 

The failure to convince them was attrib- 
uted to the Defense Department, which 
brought the visitors for the express purpose 
of showing them American firepower and 
military production centers and then dis- 
appointed them. 

Before coming to Detroit, the 20 were 
taken to Quantico Marine Base, Va.; Fort 
Benning, Ga., and Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla. They were impressed there by the fire- 
power of American forces and then were 
brought to Detroit to see where the fire- 
power was produced. 

Instead the group was taken on a tour 
of civilian-car production centers, histori- 
cal sights, the All-Star ball game, and a 
round of dinners, lunches, and cocktail 
parties. 

DUTCHMAN COMMENTS 


The visitors became so disgusted at one 
point of the Detroit trip that only five of 
the group showed up at one civilian plant. 

Finally, on Wednesday, the third day of 
their tour, after the Europeans protested, 
the Defense Department escorts took them 
to the Detroit tank arsenal. 

This tour of the tank arsenal did not 
satisfy the visitors, because, they explained, 
it was a full-time Government plant and 
was not the same as a privately owned plant 
turning out munitions and not peacetime 
products. 

Andries Ekker, political correspondent for 
Het Parool and De Nieuw Pers in the Neth- 
erlands, in a dispatch to his newspapers 
expressed his disappointment. 


WHERE ARE THE BULLETS? 


“How can I tell the people of my own 
country,” he said, “that we should be cut- 
ting down our own civilian production and 
lowering our own standard of living, when 
nowhere did I see the Americans producing 
for war? ; 
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“We're willing to live up to our obliga- 
tions, if the Americans can convince us they 
are likewise willing to live up to theirs. 
There are still many cars rolling off the lines 
but not a bullet did I see.” 

Povl Westphall, editor of the Berlingske 
Tidendr in Denmark, explained “We were 
anxious to come to this country to learn 
about American efforts. We expected to 
see defense production, but we got a sur- 
prise.” He added, “We have to realize that 
it will be a long time before it is a reality.” 

RED TAPE BLAMED 

This feeling was contained in the reports 
from the rest of the visitors. 

They were enthusiastic about the sight- 
seeing tour, declaring that it was the best 
they could ever hope to take, but would 
have preferred a business tour. 

Loca! observers could name a dozen, civil- 
fan plants within a half-hour dive from 
the Fort Shelby Hotel, the visitors’ head- 
quarters in Detroit, where they could have 
seen military equipment coming off the 
lines, if prior clearance had been made. 

A State Department escort blamed the 
Defense Department for failing to permit 
such a tour and giving proper clearance. 
The Defense Department said red tape was 
responsible. 

WASHINGTON DECIDES 

The Detroit Board of Commerce, which 
played host to the visitors, tried to take the 
visitors on a tour of defense-production 
centers but received no assistance from 
Washington. 

Altogether there were eight Army ard 
Navy officers accompanying the visitors and 
two State Department officials. In addition, 
crews of two Government planes were on 
hand waiting to take them on the next Ieg 
of their journey to New York. 

In addition to the board of commerce 
expenses, the Detroit visit cost the Govern- 
ment an estimated $5,000. The 1-month 
tour may cost $50,000. 

GERMANS PLEASED 

The visitors likewise were disgusted with 
several of their escorts. One of the escorts 
went swimming, leaving the journalists un- 
der his care to find their own way to the 
All-Star ball game. 

Another escort was inebriated during the 
entire trip. 

The visitors included 11 German journal- 
ists. From their standpoint, the tour was 
successful since the human side of Ameri- 
can production was emphasized. 


Mr. Chairman, it was my privilege, as 
a guest of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, to participate in one afternoon’s 
activities of this group of European edi- 
tors in Detroit. It consisted of cruising 
up and down the Detroit River, which 
consumed the greater part of a Sunday 
afternoon. I can personally attest to the 
accuracy of the article regarding the 
conduct of some of the escorts for this 
group of editors. In fact, Iam informed 
that the conduct of some of the escorts 
was such that the European editors felt 
it necessary to apologize to their Detroit 
hosts for the conduct of their escorts 
from the Department of Defense. 

The reason that I have referred to this 
article is because this is one concrete in- 
stance of the expenditure of public funds 
by the Department of Defense concern- 
ing which I would like to have a great 
deal more information. 

I was informed that this visit of the 
20 European editors, in which they toured 
various areas of the United States, was 
only one of six such junkets arranged by 
the Public Relations Offce of the Depart- 
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ment of Defense. I would like to know 
how much money these—and similar 
junkets—cost the taxpayers. I would 
like to know more details about the pur- 
pose of such activities. Certainly if the 
purpose of the particular tour referred 
to in the Detroit news article was to gain 
good will for the United States and to 
convince these foreign editors that the 
United States was making an all-out ef- 
fort for rearmament, the Detroit visit 
was a total loss. The reason it was a 
total loss was because the Washington 
agencies failed to obtain clearance for 
these editors to visit any defense plants 
in Detroit, although the necessity of do- 
ing so had been called to their attention 
long in advance of the trip to Detroit. 

If this visit was solely for the pur- 
pose of providing an interesting tour for 
a certain selected group of foreigners, 
I question the propriety of financing such 
a tour at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. -I doubt that there are very 
many Americans who would not like to 
make a tour of Europe or other parts 
of the world, but it is wholly improper 
to satisfy such desires out of public 
funds. There must be a definite and 
palpable relation to the interests of the 
United States Government before such 
travel can be justified as a public ex- 
penditure. 

There is another aspect of the matter 
which is of considerable interest to 
me. Since this program appears to have 
emanated from the Public Relations 
Office of the Department of Defense, I 
am interested in whether or not public 
funds in this instance, or in other simi- 
lar instances, will be used to further 
political and ideological objectives of the 
executive branch of the Government. 

I wonder whether the media of com- 
munication, the press, the radio and tele- 
vision, are being granted favors out of 
funds appropriated for military purposes 
with the objectives of creating a sympa- 
thetic acceptance for the philosophy of 
those whose sole duty is to carry out 
policies enacted by the Congress. 

These and other questions concerning 
this single episode indicate how impor- 
tant it is that the committees of Con- 
gress should have investigators capable 
of finding out the truth about these pub- 
lic activities. 

Probably the entertainment and travel 
provided at the expense of the Defense 
Department is a comparitively insignifi- 
cant item when viewed in the perspec- 
tive of total appropriations of $56,000- 
000,000. However, the underlying prin- 
ciple is applicable to the entire appro- 
priation; namely, that the budget re- 
quest should be challenged and screened 
independently by the Congress. The 
Congress should be able, in fact, to de- 
fend before the American people the 
amounts they have authorized to be 
spent in the appropriation bills. 

I think it is a shame that the debate 
on this $56,000,000,000 appropriation bill 
will end without the true facts appearing 
in the Recorp with respect to the staff 
this appropriations subcommittee has 
had at its disposal. The chairman of 
the subcommittee claimed there were 
11 or 12 investigators who worked there 
about 2 months. An informal inquiry 
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this morning indicated that there were 
15 such investigators. The ranking mi- 
nority member the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TaBer] has stated that there 
are only six or seven investigators who 
worked about 1 month. I think the true 
facts should be in the Recorp for the 
benefit of the Congress and the American 
people. 

Whatever figure is right, however, it 
seems to me that the staff of this appro- 
priations subcommittee is wholly inade- 
quate. I repeat the charge I made yes- 
terday that the responsibility for the 
weakness of the Congress, the weakness 
of its committees because of their in- 
ability to master the facts of the 
problems with which they deal, is solely 
arid exclusively the responsibility of the 
majority leadership of this House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RETIRED PAY 

For retired pay and retirement pay, as 
authorized by law, of military personnel on 
the retired lists of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and the Air Force, including the re- 
serve Components thereof; and retainer pay 
for personnel of the inactive Fleet Reserve; 
$345,000,000. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Van ZaNoT: 
Page 4, line 22, before the period at the end 
thereof insert a colon and the following 
new matter: “Provided, That no part of such 
sum shall be used to pay the retired or re- 
tirement pay of any m mber of the regular 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Air Force who 
is retired after the date of enactment of this 
act, unless such member \.as retired because 
of (1) being unfit to perform the duties of 
his office, rank, grade, or rating by reason 
of a physical disability incurred in line of 
duty, or (2) achieving the age at which re- 
tirement is required by law.” 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment I have offered is de- 
signed to stop the retisenent pay of 
members of the Armed Forces for other 
than physical disability or statutory age. 

You have read in the papers during 
the past several months about admirals 
and generals at the age of 47, 49, 50, and 
52, who have been retired from the 
armed services, because they have not 
been selected for promotion, or they dis- 
agree with the policy of their superiors. 
Upon retirement they generally go into 
civilian life and accept employment with 
private industry at a lucrative salary. 

The situation is simply this: The 
American taxpayer spends $30,000 edu- 
cating the average officer of the Armed 
Forces, and when he retires he retires 
generally on three-quaivers pay. Some- 
one has to take his place, so instead of 
one man filling that job there are two 
men filling the job; one on active duty 
and the other retircd. Therefore, the 
cost of that is increased by adding the 
retired pay to that of the person on ac- 
tive duty. 

My amendment simply means that no 
portion of this appropriation can be 
spent to pay retirement benefits to any 
officer or enlisted man who retires from 
the armed services for reasons other 
than physical disability or age. You 
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will save a million dollars a year by this 
amendment and you will not impair the 
efficiency of our Armed Forces. In fact, 
you will increase their efficiency by 
keeping these admirals, generals, and 
others on active duty for the duration of 
this emergency. 
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During the 8 months beginning June 
25, 1950, up until March 1 of this year, 
1,914 officers and enlisted men were re- 
tired for reasons other than physical 
disability. The additional cost to the 
American taxpayer for that 8 months 
was $605,000. For a period of a year, 


Officers and enlisted men retired from armed services on statutory age and length of service, June 25, 1950-Mar. 1, 1951 


Active-duty | Retired pay 


yay per 
. 7 per month 


Navy | Marines Air Force 








Major general. ...... 







First lieutenant ..--- 
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* | Second lieutenant... - - a 
W4 and 3....| Commissioned warrant..........-- 
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Master sergeant... __. 
Be aicaiaien Petty officer, first-clas 
















iniotcosnee Petty officer, third-class 
Corporal._.....- 
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Private, first-c 














1 Upper half, 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. While I am in great 
sympathy with the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he thinks this amendment would ap- 
ply to those under retirement for years 
of service, regardless of age. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. You mean retired 
for 30 years of service? 

Mr. KEARNEY. Yes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes. It definitely 
will. It will make it mandatory that 
they stay in the service for the duration 
of the present emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the com- 
mittee will approve this amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentle- 
man tell the committee exactly what his 
amendment would do? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I can use an il- 
lustration. For instance, a general has 
30 years of service and he applies for 
retirement. He may be at the age of 47. 
If his application for retirement is ac- 
cepted, he will be retired on three- 
quarters pay. My amendment will not 
permit the services to spend any money 
toward the retirement pay of that in- 
dividual. Therefore, it is assumed that 
the services will not retire the gentleman 
who makes application on account of 30 
years of service. 
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2 Lower half. 


Mr. PATTERSON. That would be ex- 
clusive of physical disability? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That would be ex- 
clusive of physical disability. If he has 
reached the statutory retirement age of 
64, he must retire. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The Congress is not at 
all hesitant about extending the periods 
of service for those draftees whom it has 
taken into service? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Certainly not. We 
violated our contract with the enlisted 
man when we extended his enlistment 
on two different occasions for a period of 
12 months. 

Mr. DONDERO. And the reservists as 
well. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Does not the Presi- 
dent at the present time have discretion 
as to whether or not he will authorize 
the retirement of an officer after 30 years 
of service? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Definitely so. Con- 
gress passed the bill several weeks ago 
giving to the Secretary of the Navy the 
right to stop certain retirements if he 
wished to, but it appears that neither the 
Secretary nor the President are keeping 
these men who are trained and experi- 
enced in the service so that the American 
people can receive benefit from their ef- 
forts during the present emergency. 
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the cost of these retirements will ap- 
proximate a million dollars. 


At this point, I wish to make a part of 


my remarks a chart showing the num- 
ber of officers and enlisted men retired 
during the first 8 months of the Korean 
war and the cost to the taxpayers: 


| 


Total active- | Total retired 
duty pay pay 


Total of both 

active-duty T 

and retired otal 
pay 






$1, 670. 81 | 4 $22, 914. 00 $17, 185. 44 
1, 446. 38 31 25, 621. 50 19, 216. 28 
1, 222. 23 385 268, 826. 2 201, 732. 30 
1, 022. 44 129 75, 368. 25 56, 526. 51 

897. 75 139 71, 309. 00 53, 480. 2 

743. 06 i 22, 234. 50 17, 890. 74 
610. 98 14 4, 887. 82 3, 665. 90 
548. 63 3 940. 50 705. 39 
814. 80 | 2 13, 036. 80 9, 777. 60 
611. 10 26 9, O79. 20 6, 809. 40 
14. 50 705 207, 270. 00 155, 452. 50 


34, 736. 10 26, 116. 71 





35, 544. 60 26, 658, 84 


334. 43 44 8, 408, 40 6, 306, 52 
257. 25 20 2, 940. 00 2, 205. 00 
210. 00 17 2, 040, 00 1, 530. 00 











Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Would the gentle- 
man’s amendment provide for these offi- 
cers who have not been selected for pro- 
motion and thus wish to retire, and also 
that they become extra numbers in grade 
so that it will not impede the orderly 
flow of promotions? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. My amendment 
provides that these officers shall be car- 
ried as extra numbers and, therefore, 
their retention on active duty will not 
impede the usual flow of promotions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania may proceed for two 
additional minutes that I may ask him a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment only hits future retirements. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is right; it 
does not affect in any way, shape, or form 

any of the benefits received by those who 
have retired prior to this bill becoming 
a law. It means that effective that date 


officers and enlisted men cannot be re- 
tired for reasons other than physical dis- 
ability or statutory age requirement. 
Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. 


I yield. 
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Mr. DEVEREUX. Is there a limita- 
tion as to how long this prohibition shall 
remain in operation? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. For the duration 
of the emergency. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. For the duration of 
the emergency as we understand it to be. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes. If_ this 
amendment is adopted we will follow the 
same practice during this emergency 
that we followed during World Wars I 
and II. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, this could be applicable only to the 
funds provided in this bill anyway. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is under- 
stood, and we would have to renew this 
limitation on the expenditure of funds 
for the next fiscal year. 

The retirement list contains hundreds 
of duly qualified and experienced per- 
sonnel whose services could be utilized 
at small cost to the Government. Yet 
the Army has recalled to active duty 
only 404 retired personnel, the Navy and 
Marine Corps 96, and the Air Force only 
6. Meanwhile, of the 1,975 retired for 
other than physical reasons or on age, 
991 were in the Army, 452 Navy and 
Marine Corps, and 532 in the Air Force. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
retirement of military personnel often 
requires the calling up of Reserves to 
fill such vacancies. In many instances 
retirement has been mandatory because 
an officer failed to be selected for pro- 
motion. For example, a Navy captain 
was forced to retire recently at the age 
of 51 because he failed to be selected for 
promotion to rear admiral. His pay at 
the time of retirement was $860.25 
monthly and after being retired he re- 
ceived $523.68 as his retirement pay each 
month, and will continue to receive that 
sum for the rest of his life. 

The Navy captain is a graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy and his 
education cost the American taxpayers 
approximately $30,000. In addition to 
the experience he received while in naval 
service he also had attended several post- 
graduate schools that added another 
$10,000 to the taxpayers bill for his edu- 
cation. 

As a replacement for the retired Navy 
captain, a reserve commander was called 
from civilian life and added to the Fed- 
eral payroll with a base pay of $689.25 
monthly. Now we have the retired cap- 
tain and the reserve commander both 
on the payroll at a combined monthly 
salary of $1,213.23. In other words, be- 
fore retirement the Navy captain was 
filling his assignment at a rate of $860.25 
monthly and in a more efficient manner 
because of his education and experience, 
Today the filling of his billet has resulted 
in adding another name to the payroll 
with the net result that the retirement 
of the Navy captain is costing the tax- 
payers an additional $523.68 monthly. 
This is only one of many similar in- 
stances where the taxpayers’ money is 
being wasted. 

On May 14, I called to the attention of 
the House that from July 1, 1950 to 
March 1, 1951, 1,914 persons were retired 
from the Armed Forces for other than 
physical reasons. I submitted a table 
showing that the total cost of their serv- 
ices while on active duty amounted to 
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$805,156.92 monthly, and that their re- 
tirement pay for the 8-month period 
amounted to $605,247.38. 

If my amendment is adopted, you can 
readily realize that a saving to the tax- 
payers will result because duly qualified 
military personnel will be retained on 
duty unless retired on physical disability 
or through achieving the age at which 
retirement is required by law. In the 8- 
month period cited the American tax- 
Payers would have been saved the retire- 
ment pay of $605,247.38 if the provisions 
of my amendment were in effect. 

Mr. Chairman, it is recognized that 
Congress as a whole is conscious of the 
absolute need for economy, not alone in 
nonessential Government expenditures, 
but also in the military budget when re- 
ductions can be made without impairing 
the national defense program. 

I feel certain that the adoption of my 
amendment is in the interest of real 
economy. At the same, time, it will 
strengthen our national defense by re- 
taining on active duty during the present 
emergency, experienced and duly quali- 
fied personnel of the Armed Forces, 
whose forced retirement at this time for 
other than physical reasons or having 
achieved the age at which retirement is 
required by law, is proving a costly ex- 
penditure to the American taxpayers. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we could have an agreement as to 
time for debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto? 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes, the 
last 4 to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the members of the Committee will turn 
to page 9556 of the proceedings of 
yesterday, they will find in the center 
column of that page my discussion of 
this matter of the retirement of these 
high-ranking military men with long 
years of experience. Many of them have 
just come to the point where they can 
make a great contribution to our na- 
tional military effort. I stated yester- 
day that I felt that the practice should 
be curtailed sharply until this emergency 
is over; that these men should be re- 
tained in service where we could receive 
the benefit of their experience and train- 
ing. As has been said, if we can compel 
young men from civilian life to serve 
longer than their contract of enlistment, 
then these men trained at Government 
expense can well be retained until the 
need for their services is over. 

This proposed amendment will accom- 
plish exactly the goal that I proposed 
yesterday; and, naturally, Mr. Chairman, 
I shall support the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. NicHoLson] is 

for 3 minutes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, .Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, hope that we accept this amend- 
ment, It should go further than it does, 
In the last couple of decades we have 
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been kind of making a baby out of this 
Army and Navy and defense force. 
After 1949 we had 450 generals, that is 
from brigadiers to full general. I have 
never taken the trouble to ascertain how 
many admirals we had in the Navy or 
how many generals we had in the Air 
Force and Marine Corps. We have 
twice as many as we need. If there is 
any reason why we should retire men at 
three-quarters pay who are only 48, 49, 
or 50 years old, I would like to know 
that reason. Everyone else in the Gov- 
ernment service has to be 65 before they 
can retire. 

Mr. Chairman, back in the old 
Spanish-American War days, as I re- 
member it, we had three admirals. Now 
we have eight full generals in the Army. 
I do not know how far we are going with 
this kind of stuff. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown] called attention to 
the civilian personnel falling all over 
themselves. It is the generals who are 
falling all over themselves, not the 
civilians, 

While it may not mean anything, we 
have to vote for this bill, but we should 
start thinking and should endeavor to 
stop this building up, building up, build- 
ing up of the military in this country. 
Due to the propaganda they put out and 
the scare lines they put out, plus every- 
thing else they indulge in, they try to 
make the people of the country afraid, 
and this situation should stop. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman says 
we have got to vote for this bill. Does 
he say that because we have taken on 
the job of defending the world, and it 
is a pretty big job? If we would limit 
this to defending ourselves maybe we 
would not have to vote for this bill. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I intend to vote 
for it. I am not voting for any aid to 
Europe or Asia or anybody else, but we 
have this $60,000,000,000 here for our 
own defense. It is too much, without 
adding eight or ten billion more for aid 
to Europe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I turn 
to page 7 of the report to read one brief 
paragraph about retired pay: 

The appropriation request for “Retired 
Pay” in the amount of $360,000,000 is to pro- 
vide for pay of military personnel on the re- 
tired lists cf the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force. Information before the com- 
mittee indicated that the appropriation re- 
quest for fiscal year 1951 was overestimated. 
More retired personne’ are being called back 
into service, which should recuce the re- 
quirements, and in the opinion of the com- 
mittee more careful scrutiny should be 
given to requests for retirement of persons 
who have not reached the legal age limit for 
retirement. On the basis of these facts and 
on past experience the committee recom- 
mends a reduction of $15,000,000 in this re- 
quest, leaving for appropriation $345,000,000, 


In other words, the committee has al- 
ready taken action that seems appro- 
priate in order to discourage retirement 
of military personnel. There is a tend- 
ency that is rampant in this country for 
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people to shift the responsibility and 
duty which is theirs to somebody else, 
but I think we should each stand on our 
own two feet and do that which we are 
called upon to do as Representatives of 
the people. 

The Committee on Armed Services of 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is a member has jurisdiction over legis- 
lation of this type. His proposal is a 
legislative provision, and I understand 
exhaustive hearings are being held by his 
committee. With this bill, as big as it is, 
it seems to me that this is not the time 
to have a shot gun amendment of this 
kind. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. I would like to remind 
the gentleman from Texas that in the 
last Congress the Committee on Armed 
Services for tae first time since 1908 re- 
vised the provisions of law with reference 
to pay and retirement. It was based 
upon a recommendation of the report 
of the Hook Commission which went in- 
to the matter exhaustively for a period 
of over 18 months. We wrote a bill and 
brought it in here. It was recommitted. 
We rewrote it to satisfy the Congress, and 
it was passed. All elements were consid- 
ered. I understand that complaint was 
raised because men were retired before 
the statutory age based on physical disa- 
bility. That is based on a percentage of 
2'% percent times the years of service. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts said 
they retired at 75 percent. That is no 
longer correct. He can only get 50 per- 
cent with 20 years of service. Physical 
disability retirement is now based on a 
percentage as graded by the Veterans’ 
Administration. I insist that this is not 
the time or the manner to change a law 
that was so carefully considered by a 
commission and the Congress. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his sound and helpful suggestions. 
It would be utterly ridiculous, without 
adequate hearings, to change the law of 
the land. I like to feel that the military 
leaders who have retired have done so 
for good and sufficient reasons and that 
if we should become involved in a global 
war they would gladly return to the uni- 
form. Of course, American mothers 
would not want their sons to fight under 
the leadership of an officer who was not 
willing to give his best energies to the 
Government and this country in time of 
extreme emergency. After all, the laws 
which Congress has passed make retire- 
ment under certain circumstances per- 
fectly legal. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Did the gentle- 
man approve this policy in World War 
I and World War II? 

Mr. MAHON. I am not saying what 
we did in World War II or World War I. 
I say that today we do not want to 
write legislation without adequate con- 
sideration which belongs to his commit- 


tee. Let the gentleman take action on 
the matter in his own committee and 
bring out appropriate legislation. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, as to 
whether we did this in World War I, 
every man who served in World War I 
under the law was entitled to retire with 
75 percent if he had as much as 20 
years’ service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Van 
ZANDT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. VAN ZanpDT) 
there were—ayes 47, noes 41. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. MAHON and 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. i 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
81, noes 71. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXPEDITING PRODUCTION 

To enable the Secretary of the Army, 
without reference to section 3734 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, and to section 
1136 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(except provisions thereof relating to title 
approval), to expedite the production of 
equipment and supplies for the Army for 
emergency national defense purposes, includ- 
ing all of the objects and purposes specified 
under each of the appropriations available 
to the Department of the Army during the 
current fiscal year, for procurement or pro- 
duction of equipment or supplies, for erec- 
tion of structures, or for acquisition of land; 
the furnishing of Government-owned fa- 
cilities at privately owned plants; the pro- 
curement and training of civilian personnel 
in connection with the production of equip- 
ment and material and the use and opera- 
tion thereof; and for any other purposes 
which in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Army are desirable in expediting produc- 
tion for military purposes, $1,000,000,000. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order, on the 
ground that it is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, against the language 
beginning in line 4 of page 7, and ending 
in line 6, and reading as follows: “and 
for any other purposes which in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Army are 
desirable in expediting production for 
military purposes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr.MAHON. Mr. Chairman, Iam not 
prepared to say that the language is 
subject to a point of order. I doubt, 
however, that the language is necessary, 
I have no serious objection to the lan- 
guage being stricken from the bill, but I 
do not want to concede that the language 
is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentle- 
man refer the Chair to any specific law 
with reference to this language? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not have the lan- 
guage of the basic legislation before me, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the 
opinion that it is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill and therefore is subject 


to the point of order. The point of 
order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 

For expenses necessary for equipping, 
maintaining, operating, and training the 
Army National Guard, including expenses of 
camps, airfields, storage facilities, buildings, 
structures, rifle ranges, and facilities, the 
purchase (not to exceed 100) and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles for official use only, 
and the modification, repair, maintenance, 
and operation of airplanes; transportation 
of things; personal services in the National 
Guard Bureau and services of personnel of 
the Army National Guard employed as civil- 
jians (without regard to their military rank) 
necessary for the care, maintenance, modi- 
fication, and repair of materials and equip- 
ment, for Federal property and custodial ac- 
counting work, and for administrative and 
such other duties as may be required; med- 
ical and hospital treatment of members of 
the Army National Guard who suffer injury 
or contract disease in line of duty and other 
expenses connected therewith as authorized 
by law; pay at a rate not less than $2,400 per 
annum and travel of property and disbursing 
Officers for the United States; travel ex- 
penses (other than mileage), at the same 
rates as authorized by law for Army National 
Guard personnel on active Federal duty, of 
Army National Guard division and regimental 
commanders while inspecting units in com- 
pliance with National Guard regulations 
when specifically authorized by the Chief, 
National Guard Bureau; attendance of Army 
National Guard personnel at military service 
schools; drill pay of the Army National 
Guard; subsistence for drills of eight or more 
hours duration in any one calendar day; 
expenses of temporary duty travel of person- 
nel of the Regular Army in connection with 
activities of the Army National Guard; pro- 
curement and issue to the Army National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia of military equip- 
ment and supplies, as provided by law, in- 
cluding motor-propelled vehicles and air- 
planes; and expenses of repair, modification, 
issue, maintenance and use of supplies, ma- 
terial and equipment, and such property may 
be furnished from Army stocks without re- 
imbursement subject to recall for Army re- 
quirements; $202,982,000, to remain available 
until June 30, 1953: Provided, That the num- 
ber of caretakers authorized to be employed 
for any one unit or pool under the provisions 
of section 90 of the National Defense Act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended, may be such as is 
deemed necessary by the Secretary of the 
Army. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call to the 
attention of the committee a matter 
which I do not think should be over- 
looked. In the provision of funds for 
caretakers and administrative assistants 
for the Army National Guard, we have 
provided the amount of money requested 
by the Army and the Bureau of the 
Budget. But that funds is $2,900,000 less 
than the representatives of the National 
Guard Bureau and the National Cuard 
Association feel is essential for the proper 
care and supetvision of their equipment, 
and for the various administration re- 
quirements of the National Guard. The 
committee did not put in the addi‘ional 
money which was requested. I asked 
the Bureau of the Budget 2 weeks ago 
to provide me with more detailed infor- 
mation on their reasons for eliminating 
that $2,900,000 before the bill came to 
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Congress. Despite the fact that my re- 
quest was made 2 weeks ago, and de- 
spite the assurance that the information 
would promptly be forthcoming, I do 
not yet have the information. It is my 
understanding that the cut was made 
on the assumption that the National 
Guard with many of its units and much 
of its personnel now in Federal service, 
would require fewer caretakers and ad- 
ministrative assistants. However, the 
evidence which has been made available 
to me indicates this is not the case. 

The National Guard Association and 
the National Guard Bureau feel that this 
cut is too deep and that we shall run 
into trouble, in that the Guard will not 
have personnel sufficient to properly look 
after the costly and essential equipment. 

I call this to the attention of the com- 
mittee because we may be making a mis- 
take in not providing additional funds in 
this instance. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Is it not also true 
that at this particular time the National 
Guard has more officers and men than 
it has ever had in the history of this 
country, and these funds are absolutely 
necessary? : 

Mr. SIKES. I share the gentleman’s 
feeling in the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not heretofore 
taken any time on this bill. As I have 
listened to the debate today and yester- 
day the thought kept crossing my mind, 
Why is it necessary that we add this 
additional crushing burden on the backs 
of the American people? What is be- 
hind all this appropriation of vast sums 
of money? Why must we stand here in 
the well of this House and raise these 
questions in trying to protect our coun- 
try and the American people. 

The answer comes back: “Because we 
are trying to contain communism around 
this world,” or “Because we are in fear 
that we will become engaged in war with 
Russia.” 

How did it happen that Russia has 
become such a formidable power as to 
threaten the peace of the world? Well, 
we recognized that Government some- 
time in 1933 or 1934, but on September 
9, 1928, 5 or 6 years before we recognized 
that Government, then a tottering re- 
gime, which gave it prestige and power 
all over this world. Here is what Pravda, 
a Russian newspaper, had to say in re- 
gard to what Russia and its Communist 
regime proposed to do; yet in the face 
of this statement our , Government, 
through the New Deal, was unwise 
enough to give them official recognition 
in the family of nations. I quote: 

The world-wide nature of our program is 
not mere talk, but an all-embracing and 
blood-soaked reality. 


Notice “blood-soaked reality.” 


It cannot be otherwise. Our ultimate aim 
is world-wide communism, our fighting 


preparations are for world revolution, for 
the conquest of power on a world-wide scale 
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and the establishment of a world proletarian 
dictatorship. 


How can we justify the action we took 
in the face of a statement like that, 
giving notice to the civilized world that 
their program was to destroy every 
other government on the face of the 
earth and set up world revolution and 
world communism? 

But that is not all. Stalin had this 
to say about the same time, and I quote 
him: 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
most determined and the most ruthless war 
waged against the bourgeoisie. 


That is the free world today. 


The proletarian state is an instrument for 
the suppression of the bourgeoisie. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is a 
revolutionary power based on violence 
against the bourgeoisie. To put it briefly: 
The dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
domination of the proletariat over the 
bourgeoisie, untrammeled by law and based 
on violence. 


Since those statements were uttered, 
this country and this Government 
through the Fair Deal Administration 
has sheltered, shielded, and protected 
Communists here in our own Govern- 
ment. Communism has been appeased 
both at home and abroad. We have seen 
nothing but a policy of appeasement of 
Russia and her satellites especially since 
the last World War or what we know as 
World War Il. We all remember and 
shall never forget Yalta, Tehran and 
Potsdam. That policy of appeasement 
by the present administration is present 
even in the resolution that may come 
before the House again this afternoon. 
I refer to the Oatis resolution which is 
only a mild slap on the wrist of Czecho- 
slovakia for arresting and jailing one of 
our Associated Press correspondents who 
was determined to uphold the right of 
freedom of the press in this country. 

That policy of appeasement has simply 
done nothing but encourage aggression 
and greater aggression against us and 
the civilized world. The result is that 
today we stand here in this House to 
further burden the American people 
with another $56,000,000,000 on top of 
their already crushing burden of taxa- 
tion that is sapping the life blood out of 
our country. In 12 months the House 
has passed three tax bills which has 
added $17,000,000,000 in new taxes on 
the American taxpayer. 

How long can we continue before utter 
collapse becomes the unhappy fate of 
our country? And when we go down 
what other country will remain in this 
world to stop communism anywhere 
or stand up for free people? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman for his eloquent 
words. The gentleman will recall that in 
the negotiations to recognize Soviet Rus- 
sia in the fall of 1933 the precise purpose 
mentioned in the letter of President 
Roosevelt to the President of Russia was 
stated as being to permit the peoples of 
the United States and the peoples of Rus- 
sia to communicate with one another. 
Since that time there has been less com- 
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munication, there has been no com- 
munication, whereas before we recog+ 
nized them there was substantial com- 
munication between these peoples. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman is 
correct; I thank him fcr his contribu- 
tion. Certain it is that we cannot long 
remain a solvent government if this pro- 
gram of spending all over the world con- 
tinues. Collapse and the loss of our 
heritage of freedom will soon be our 
tragic fate. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to return to page 
4, line 22 to correct a printing error. 
There is some confusion as to the 
amount. The amount is $345,000,000. 
The second set of three figures is set off 
by a period instead of a comma; in other 
words, it should read “$345,000,000.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the fig- 
ure be amended to read correctly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlemar from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 

For pay, allowances, subsistence, interest 
on deposits, gratuities, clothing, permanent 
change of station travel (including expenses 
of temporary duty between permanent duty 
stations), and transportation of dependents, 
as authorized by law, for regular and reserve 
personnel on active duty (except those on 
active duty while undergoing reserve train- 
ing), $2,456,475,000. 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday there was some discussion 
about the President’s yacht, the Willams- 
burg, the Navy vessel that is set aside for 
the use of the President. A question 
was raised as to how the food consumed 
by the President and his guests was pro- 
cured, and from what funds. I am in- 
formed by the Assistant Director of the 
Budget for the Navy that the President 
has a separate mess aboard the Williams- 
burg. He buys his food and pays the 
regular prices, which are the same as 
those paid for food in the officers’ mess 
for the items desired. This cost of this 
food is paid from the President's own 
personal fund. 

As far as the expenses of the men and 
Officers on board the Williamsburg are 
concerned, their rations are taken care 
of just as other naval rations and ex- 
penses are taken care of. 

There was a question raised as to the 
expenses for the plane Independence. 
The pay of the crew, the expenses for 
maintaining and operating the plane 
comes from Air Force appropriations. 
As in the case of the Williamsburg, some 
of the incidental expenses are paid from 
White House funds. However, it is im- 
possible to inform the House as to those 
items or the amounts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION OF AIRCRAFT AND RELATED 
PROCUREMENT 

For construction, procurement, and mod- 
ernization of aircraft and equipment, in- 
cluding ordnance, spare parts, and acces- 
sories therefor; expansion of public and not 
to exceed $100,000 for expansion of private 
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plants, including the land necessary there- 
for, without regard to section 3734, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, and such land, and 
interests therein, may be acquired and con- 
struction prosecuted thereon prior to ap- 
proval of title by the Attorney General as 
required by section 355, Revised Statutes, as 
amended; procurement and installation of 
equipment in public or private plants; and 
departmental salaries necessary for the pur- 


-poses of this appropriation, to remain avail- 


able until expended, $4,000,000,000, of which 
$450,000,000 is for liquidation of obligations 
incurred under authority heretofore granted 
to enter into contracts for the foregoing 


purposes. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to correct an error in the 
printing of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MaHon: On 
page 36, line 15, strike out “$100,000” and 
insert “100,000,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Title VI—General provisions. 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CouperT: Page 
51, add a new section, beginning on line 9, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 601. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used for the 
costs of sending or maintaining abroad 
ground troops in excess of six divisions in 
implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty.” 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairinan, it is 
a truism never better demonstrated than 
by the experience we have had with this 
problem of sending troops to implement 
the North Atlantic Pact Treaty. The 
truism is that nothing is ever settled 
until it is settled right. 

You will all remember the great debate 
last winter in which there was fought 
out in the Senate, in the press, and on 
the radio, and on every street corner, the 
constitutional question of who should 
have the right to declare war, to create 
the conditions out of which war or peace 
might arise, and in detail as to whether 
or not the President, under our consti- 
tutional system, had absolute and un- 
limited power to commit unlimited bodies 
of troops anywhere in the world at his 
own sweet will. 

The net result, as you will recall, was 
that long and extensive debate on Sen- 
ate Resolution 99, in which the Senate, 
by an overwhelming majority of 69 to 21, 
declared unequivocally and without limi- 
tation or reservation the principle that 
before troops were sent abroad in any 
substantial numbers congressional ap- 
proval should be obtained, and in that 
same resolution the Senate approved, in 
effect, the six-division request of the 
administration. 

Now, if this matter had been settled 
right, I would not be on the floor here 
today taking your time with this amend- 
ment. It was not settled right, Mr. 


Chairman, because the President and the 
Democratic leadership were unwilling to 
permit that resolution, which passed the 
Senate, to come before the membership 
of this House, to be passed by the House, 
and so to become law. The net effect of 
it was that the Senate operated with the 
administration on the assumption that 
they could deal on a basis of good faith 
on both sides. The history of this situa- 
tion indicates very clearly how com- 
pletely misplaced that assumption was 
and how completely unfounded was the 
belief that Congress could rely upon this 
administration, the State Department, 
or Defense Department to act in good 
faith in dealing with the Congress. 

When the North Atlantic Pact was 
before the Senate for ratification, in 
answer to a question by a Senator, the 
Secretary of State himself declared em- 
phatically and unreservedly “No” to the 
question of whether troops would be ex- 
pected or asked for to implement the pre- 
paredness phases of the North Atlantic 
Pact. Yet, a few days later, a few weeks 
later, a few months later, troops are sent. 
The Senate was told of it, and the great 
debate began as to whether troops might 
be sent without the authorization and 
approval of Congress. In the course of 
the hearings, those very hearings as to 
how many troops would be sent, the other 
top-level member of the Truman ad- 
ministration appeared as a witness be- 
fore the Senate and testified that six 
divisions were what they wanted; that 
six divisions were all that were needed 
to constitute America’s contribution to 
the NATO army. The question was 
asked how many men were involved in 
six divisions, and, again, without reser- 
vation, unequivocally, the answer was 
given, 200,000 men. 

On the assumption that 200,000 men 
were involved in 6 divisions, the Senate 
passed that resolution which was intro- 
duced by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs jointly with 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and the people by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, in my judgment, approved 
the sending of 6 divisions to participate 
in the build-up of the North Atlantic 
army. 

Lo! and behold, here the other day, 
again, the Secretary of 1 efense appeared 
before a Senate committee, several 
months after the great debate, after 
the proposal had become accepted and 
we were sending 6 divisions of 200,000 
men. ‘How many men are to be abroad 
by the end of the year?” somebody asked 
the great Secretary of Defense. “Oh,” 
he said, ‘‘400,000."" In other words, the 
division in the mind of the Pentagon in 
dealing with the Congress and the pub- 
lic is an accordion division to be made 
small when seeking congressional ap- 
proval and to be stretched to the su- 
preme limit when the troop ship is on 
the tide. 

So that twice, twice by the very top 
level members of the administration, 
Congress has been misled into acceptance 
of commitments by testimony which 
proved wholly inaccurate. I say, Mr. 
Chairman, the time has come, in the 
exercise of its own sacred trust to the 
people of America, its trust to safe- 


guard the liberties of a free people, for 
it to take a position that requires it 
no longer to rely upon the feeble reed 
of the good faith of an administration 
whose good faith has proven to be non- 
existent. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gentie- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. The gentleman 
speaks about 6 divisions. Have we any 
assurance from the administration or 
the Department of Defense that those 6 
divisions will not be expanded to double 
in size? 

Mr. COUDERT. Only this, I might 
say to the gentleman from New York, 
that the division of last February has 
already been doubled in size, and I 
think even the Department of Defense 
would be ashamed to double it again if 
we adopt this amendment today to re- 
affirm by law the 6 divisions limitation. 

What this amendment will do is all 
that can be done within the limitations 
of the rules applying to appropriation 
bills. It will limit the use of the funds 
in this bill to maintaining under Article 
III abroad more than the 6 divisions 
which the department has asked for. 
They have not asked for any more. 
When they come to ask for any more, 
they are going to come here and ask 
for them and get authorization from 
the Congress. 

Let me make clear the main premise. 
This amendment is limited to the appli- 
cation of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Article 3 deals only with the 
build-up provisions and the creation of 
an army in the period short of war. It 
does not limit whatever the powers of 
the President under the North Atlantic 
Pact or his constitutional powers in the 
event of attack, because in article 5 of 
the North Atlantic Pact it is provided 
that an attack against one of the part- 
ners is an attack against each of ithe 
partners. So that if there were an at- 
tack, the President then would be free 
to do whatever is necessary with what- 
ever available military power we have 
to resist that attack. This resolution, 
therefore, in nowise limits that. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I com- 
pliment the gentleman on offering his 
amendment. Would the gentleman con- 
sider a further amendment to the 
amendment, to add the words “in no 
event to exceed the number of 200,000 
troops”, so as to avoid the situation as 
referred to by the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. COUDERT. I, personally, might 
not object to that, but I think there are 
possibly practical objections to it. I 
have heard other members say that they 
would accept this, but they would ob- 
ject to the 200,000 figure because that is 
a little too precise. Personally, I do not 
know how many troops ought to go. I 
am not offering this in opposition to 
NATO or for the purpose of limiting the 
operations of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. I think we are com- 
mitted to it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Under the gentle-° 


man’s amendment, what would be the 
situation if an emergency developed and 
we would have some 30 or 60 days prior 
notice that there was a requirement of 
more than six divisions in position for 
combat? Just what nullifying effect 
would the language of the gentleman's 
amendment have? 

Mr. COUDERT. May I answer the 
gentleman’s question with a question? 
How long does it take to call the Con- 
gress into session, if it happens to be 
out of session and for how many months 
in the year over the last 3 years, 
has Congress not been in session? In 
other words the answer is: So long as 
we are in the build-up period, Congres- 
sional authorization can be obtained in 
the twinkling of an eye where there is 
a showing of real necessity. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I venture to say to 
the gentleman that I cannot agree with 
his assumption because we have too 
much evidence in the past that the Con- 
gress has not functioned that rapidly. 

Mr. COUDERT. Iam afraid I do not 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is a consistent 
position the gentleman takes. 

Mr. COUDERT. The question is 
whether the Congress is going to have 
any authority in the matter of military 
affairs. We are faced here today with 
a question as to whether or not the 
Congress is going to retain any measure 
of authority in the Government of the 
United States. Today, we are in a situa- 
tion where the hand that controls the 
Pentagon, rules the land. The Pentagon 
has two-thirds of our budget. The Pen- 
tagon has the power of life and death 
over all the manpower subject to the 
draft. It has a standing army of three- 
and a half million men. Yet, we here in 
the Congress, as the thing stands today, 
have absolutely nothing to say and no 
authority over what is done with those 
troops. Yesterday in the New York 
Times, there was a letter by a very 
distinguished publicist, known all over 
the world, who says when the Korean 
war is over we should send four Army 
corps to Germany—to Europe—just as 
quickly as possible, instead of the sin- 
gle corps now there. I say to you, the 
time has come when the Congress must 
take a hand in this. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, it provides not 
more than six divisions? 

Mr. COUDERT. That is right. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Will the gentleman 
inform the committee as to his thoughts 
on any supporting corps of artillery or 
auxiliary troops which the Department 
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of Defense may need in addition to the 
six divisions? 

Mr. COUDERT. The amendment 
speaks of ground troops—six divisions 
of ground troops. The Department has 
demonstrated very plainly that it does 
not recognize any very serious limita- 
tions as to what constitutes supporting 
troops. As somebody rather facetiously 
remarked the other day, he wondered if 
they would include the munition workers 
who make the munitions for the sol- 
diers when they add up to make up a 
total. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is not the gentleman 
substituting his view for that of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as to how best the 
3,500,000 men can be deployed? The 
gentleman says it will be six divisions. 
He is doing that, and he wants Congress 
to do it instead of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. So the 3,500,000 are being or- 
ganized to oppose a particular potential 
enemy. 

Mr. COUDERT.. No, I am not sub- 
stituting my judgment. I simply say 
that I am not prepared, so far I have 
anything to do with it, to trust my life 
and the lives of the people of my coun- 
try solely to the generals. 

Let me recall an observation of Clem- 
enceau, one of the greatest statesman in 
the world, when he said: 

War is too serious a business to leave to 
the military. 


If war is too serious a business to leave 
to the military, then certainly the con- 
duct of war and peace and the Govern- 
ment of a great country at home and in 
its relations with the world is too seri- 
ous a business to leave to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff alone. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman is not 
substituting his judgment for that of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He is simply 
writing into the law what the judgment 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is at this 
time, but in view of the fact that we had 
an entirely different understanding as 
to what the Joint Chiefs meant 2 years 
ago, the Congress at least could put in 
limitations that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
say is sufficient at the present time. He 
is not substituting his judgment for 
theirs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. As the gentleman will 
recall, I supported as best I could a very 
similar amendment in connection with 
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the extension of the Selective Service. It 
might be of interest to recall that that 
amendment came within five votes of 
carrying. At that time it was urged that 
the resolution that had come from the 
other body was the proper way to get at 
it. Nothing has happened on that reso- 
lution. So I again say, here is the way 
to do it. We heard the observation of 
the gentleman from New York I[Mr. 
Javits) with respect to the right of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to deploy troops. Iam 
wondering if those who talk about troop 
deployment would carry that so far as 
to completely eliminate the Constitu- 
tional right, duty, and obligation of the 
Congress to declare war. It seems to me 
that they would pursue it so far that they 
would render Congress completely im- 
potent in the making of that most tre- 
mendous and vital decision for the people 
of this country. 

Mr. COUDERT. I thank the gentle- 
man for that contribution. The light of 
parliaments has been dying all over the 
world. It has been dying for the failure 
to do the very thing that this Congress 
is being asked to do now, and repeatedly 
asked to do; that is, assert its power and 
maintain its power as the representatives 
of the people and the guardians of the 
liberty of the people. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr.SUTTON. Does not the gentleman 
realize that his amendment does not 
mean anything, in that under the re- 
organization plan it does not define what 
a division is? It may be 100,000 or 5,000 
or 1,000. You limit it to six divisions, 
and it does not mean anything. 

Mr. COUDERT. It depends on the ex- 
tent to which the high officials of this 
Government will go in misleading the 
people of this United States. The Con- 
gress will be in session. If six divisions 
is not enough and the military say they 
would like to have eight divisions, as far 
as I am concerned they could have more 
if they could make a good case. 

Let me make this plain: I am in favor 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. ._ I am in favor of supporting Eisen- 
hower’s army, and nothing I do, to the 
best of my judgment, is going to impair 
the chance of making a success of that. 
But I honestly and firmly believe that 
the fact that Congress has something to 
say, that Congress must be consulted 
will be constructive rather than weaken 
the hands of General Eisenhowe:z in his 
handling of American interests abroad. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Is it not true that 
we are assured continually that General 
Eisenhower and his staff are meeting 
with reasonable success in building up 
or at least laying the foundation for the 
building up or increase in the forces of 
the countries of Europe and that every 
unit they provide will take the place of 
an American unit? 

Mr. COUDERT. I understand so. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield. 
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Mr. PRICE. As to the gentleman's 
amendment, first of all I do not believe 
the Congress is delegating any of its au- 
thority to anyone in providing that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff may do certain 
things, make certain decisions. I have 
the feeling that if you leave these mat- 
ters to Congress and open to debate in 
the Congress that you are simply giving 
the Kremlin blueprints of your plans far 
in advance. 

Mr. COUDERT. To which I would 
like to say that the gentleman is an 
optimist indeed if he thinks that large 
bodies of troops can move across broad 
oceans to countries where three out of 
every four persons are either Commu- 
nists or Communist sympathizers and 
not have the Kremlin learn about the 
facts. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I wish to concur in 
the thoughts the gentleman has present- 
ed that Congress should retain the power 
to make commitments of troops. In this 
particular instance, however, the gentle- 
man’s amendment provides for six divi- 
sions without any supporting troops 
whatsoever. From a practical point of 
view, if it is limited solely to six divisions, 
there will not be a well-rounded organi- 
zation over there. 

Mr. COUDERT. May I answer that 
by saying that the Senate resolution 
back in February said “six ground divi- 
sions.” That then was interpreted by 
General Marshall and his military aides 
to be 200,000 men, and he included the 
troops needed for air defense and others 
that would have to go with it. Recently, 
too, General Collins indicated that six 
divisions in military parlance did include 
all the necessary auxiliary troops, air, 
and everything else; so six divisions in 
the military mind means a particular 
group. They understand it. The danger 
is not that they will construe it too nar- 
rowly. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I agree with the 
gentleman. Suppose you put a limitation 
in the amendment “six divisons or not 
over 200,000 troops,” which would agree 
apparently with what they had in mind 
in the other body; would not that be a 
fairer presentation of the case? 

Mr. COUDERT. One could make a 
case for it, but I think in view of the fact 
that after long debate this language re- 
ceived the support of the entire body of 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
and Armed Services Committee, support- 
ed by almost everybody else, that it goes 
a long way in accomplishing what we 
want to accomplish. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I would not be here on the floor 
today with this amendment if the lead- 
ership here had permitted the Senate 
resolution to come out on this floor and 
given us a chance to vote for it and 
adopt it. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the argu- 
ment which has been advanced is a very 
persuasive one, but it proposes the adop- 
tion of an amendment which would be 
extremely limiting in its effect and 
which would be dangerous in operation. 
Despite the best of intentions, Congress 


almost never moves rapidly. There are 
occasions, of course, when we are able to 
conduct business with great speed, but 
there are many more occasions when we 
do not. 

There is another thing to take under 
consideration. If an explosion occurs, 
almost inevitably it is going to occur all 
over the world within a matter of hours. 
When the Reds move in Europe we will 
feel it at home. How do we know that 
simultaneously with the launching of a 
Red attack on Western Europe there will 
not be an atomic attack on Washington, 
and in the shambles that would follow, 
how quickly could the Congress move, if, 
indeed, there were anything left of Con- 
gress to act? 

Now, the pending amendment wants 
us to usurp powers not heretofore ex- 
ercised by the Congress. In the history 
of the Nation we have plenty of prece- 
dents to show that we should not now 
usurp this kind of power. 

Then the proposal goes one step fur- 
ther. It is limited to ground troops only. 
Why ground troops only? If it is good 
for one branch of the service, why is it 
not good for all? 

Mr. Chairman, we do not conduct mili- 
tary operations by law. You do not pass 
a bill each time forces are to be moved 
in a strategic area, or into and out of 
combat. You conduct military opera- 
tions from strategic and tactical consid- 
erations. 

What is the problem? Our people in 
Europe are facing a foe in their immedi- 
ate vicinity of 1,000,000 men. By this 
amendment we could very well jeopar- 
dize the life of every American in Europe. 
We could jeopardize the chances that we 
have of preventing Europe from being 
overrun and of turning its population 
and industrial capacity, over to the Reds. 
Reinforcements may have to go very 
quickly to Europe. It is not the plan at 
this time to send them. That has clearly 
been brought out. But things may occur 
which may make it necessary to send 
them and to send them quickly. 

Every military leader says this limit- 
ing and dangerous amendment could be 
extremely bad and they see no good that 
could come of it. It would tie the hands 
of the military. It would set up the Con- 
gress as the director of tactical and stra- 
tegic operations, and we are not equipped, 
prepared, or trained to act in that 
capacity. We have to depend upon our 
military leaders for military decisions. 
If we do not have confidence enough in 
the ones we have to depend on them, we 
had better get rid of them and get some 
others. The NATO forces are being built 
up to be the principal defenders of Eu- 
rope, but this will take time. At the 
moment we must not tie the hands of 
the people we are depending on to hold 
the line until the NATO forces are 
stronger. 

We have the assurance of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that they will discuss 
these matters with the proper com- 
mittees of Congress at any time it ap- 
pears there is a need for more troops for 
Europe. They have shown no indication 
of wanting to proceed without going into 
these matters with the proper com- 
mittees of Congress and I do not see how 
we can ask for more. 


I trust the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Certainly with the great difficulties 
General Eisenhower is experiencing with 
the development of the MDAP program, 
I do not believe this is the appropriate 
time to discuss the troops for Europe 
question. 

The bill before us is an appropriation 
bill and we should pass it today to indi- 
cate to the world that this war effort is 
an all-out one and we are determined to 
see it through. 

So far as the defense of Western Eu- 
rope is concerned, certainly it is essential 
that we protect the vital areas contain- 
ing those raw materials, industrial 
plants, and technically skilled workers 
which constitute the major war poten- 
tial of that continent. We must also be 
in a position to protect, for our forces 
and those of our allies, strategically lo- 
cated air bases from which we can de- 
liver blows against the enemy and to 
hold such bases against attack by air or 
ground, or both. Finally, we must, if 
we are to succeed, fire the hopes and 
raise the morale of the people of West- 
ern Europe and build their determina- 
tion to protect their homes and way of 
life. 

As I have stated before, the Red army 
and its satellite forces now poised along 
the unnatural boundary from Stettin to 
Trieste are capable of marching into 
Western Europe at any time. The fear 
of swift retaliation delivered by our Air 
Force no doubt acts as a deterrent; and 
I fervently hope that it will remain so 
until we can improve our situation. 

However, it is my opinion that no such 
retaliation could stop a march of the 
Russian ground armies, and the inter- 
ruption to their lines of supply and com- 
munication would not become effective 
for some months. 

Ever since 1945 the Russians have been 
building tanks, artillery, and other 
weapons, and it may safely be assumed 
that if they commence hostilities in this 
region they will have stockpiles of sup- 
plies and ammunition to last for a con- 
siderable period. 

We must be prepared, with the aid of 
our allies, in event they move, to first 
stop the Russian Army, and second, to 
roll it back as speedily as possible. We 
must have ground forces in Europe able 
to stop their armies. Later, in order to 
dislodge them and drive them back to 
their own country. 

I have urged before—and shall 
again—that our State Department take 
more vigorous and affirmative action 
toward securing the invaluable assist- 
ance of troops from Western Germany 
and Spain. It is gratifying to know 
that something along this line is now be- 
ing done. I likewise hope that our allies 
in Britain and France will develop ef- 
fective armies within a comparatively 
short time. At the present, though, I 
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am convinced that the maintenance of 
Western Europe as a part of the free 
world requires the presence of American 
ground forces. 

We have pumped twenty-five or more 
billion dollars into Europe. To fail to 
protect, with the help of our allies, the 
Ruhr and Saar Valleys with their great 
industrial potential, would be a fatal 
mistake. The recovery of Europe is now 
almost complete. Morale is growing 
stronger daily. 

General Eisenhower is turning in a 
magnificent performance under difficult 
circumstances and we cannot let him 
down. The American people have con- 
fidence in him to do this job, which is 
a most difficult one. Now that we have 
launched this defense program, let us 
not make his task more difficult by again 
raising this question, which puts fear in 
the hearts of the people of Europe, as 
to whether or. not we intend to carry 
through. 

Let us wait until General Eisenhower 
submits to us a further report. I think 
he will insist that the other countries 
do their share and that we do no more 
than our share as far as ground forces 
are concerned. Let us wait to hear what 
he expects us to do before we again raise 
this question. 

There was a time when it could be 
said by Americans that the wars and the 
welfare of those distant lands were of 
no immediate concern to us; but that is 
no longer true. The growth of scientific 
knowledge, increasing complexity of 
scientific inventions and industrial pro- 
ductivity have so reduced the size of the 
world and increased the interdepend- 
ency of all nations upon each other that 
whether it pleases or pains us, we must 
be constantly and increasingly con- 
cerned with the trend of events in lands 
beyond the sea. 

Today the world is again becoming 
an armed camp. Soviet aggression and 
the dictatorial lust of the warlords of the 
Kremlin have caused the grim specter 
or war to haunt us and it is brought 
home daily by the loss of our boys in 
Korea. 

The dearly-bought liberties of the 
people of this Nation are in peril, and 
if we fail to exercise that vigilance which 
has always been the price of liberty, we 
shall have betrayed the sweat, the tears, 
the blood, and the sacrifices of our fore- 
fathers. 

We must labor and we must give with- 
out stint in this all-out effort to build a 
great national defense program to pre- 
pare this country to meet any and all 
emergencies and demands that may be 
made upon us, 

I have deep faith that America will 
not fail mankind in this critical hour. 
Let us work and strive together in this 
great all-out effort to return the world 
to peace and stability. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
got to get across to Europe the idea that 
they must prepare to defend themselves 
on the ground soon. Our Foreign Affairs 
Committee has spent 7 weeks in hear- 
ings on the mutual security program 
on the question of military and eco- 
nomic aid to other countries, including 
this NATO structure. I am supporting 
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this amendment, because I think it will 
help, not hurt, in getting Europe to take 
the necessary steps for her own defense. 
I am not substituting my judgment for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff or our military 
leaders, but because the six divisions rep- 
resent their judgment as to what is now 
needed. 

Let me quote a colloquy that I had 
with General Collins on July 19, during 
the hearings. This will be found in the 
printed hearings, so that it is public, 
not secret: 


Mr. Vorys. I want to remind you that 
exactly the same representations were made 
as to possible ground forces in Europe, on 
and off the record, to this committee in 
1949, that were made before the Senate 
committee. 

Now on February 19, 1951, in the Sen- 
ate hearings on assignment of ground forces 
in the European area, Senator GREEN said to 
you, as follows: 

“Senator GREEN. Up to the present time 
under the conditions as you see them now 
and believe you can reasonably forecast them, 
six divisions will do the trick? 

“General CoLLins. Under the present world 
conditions, yes, sir. 

“Senator Green. Thank you.” 

I want to ask you whether your answer 
would still be the same to that question. 

General COLLINS. Yes. Essentially the 
same. 


Now that is under present conditions 
and conditions that can reasonably be 
forecast. Do not forget what the NATO 
idea was, and I quote General Bradley 
before our committee in 1949: 


In our approach to this arms-aid pro- 
gram, the Joint Chiefs of Staff have fol- 
lowed the principle that the man in the 
best position, and with the capability, should 
do the job for which he is best suited. 

Further, our recommendations for this 
program have been predicated upon this 
basic principle, and the following assumed 
factors: 

First, the United States will be charged 
with the strategic bombing. 

We have repeatedly recognized in this 
country that the first priority of the joint 
defense is our ability to deliver the atomic 
bomb. 

Second, the United States Navy and the 
western union naval powers will conduct 
essential naval operations, including keeping 
the sea lanes clear. The western union 
and other nations will maintain their own 
harbor and coastal defense. 

Third, we recognize that the hard core of 
the ground power in being will come from 
Europe, aided by other nations as they can 
mobilize. 

Fourth, England, France, and the closer 
countries will have the bulk of the short- 
range-attack bombardment, and air defense. 
we, of course, will maintain the tactical 
Air Force for our own ground and naval 
forces, and United States defense. 

Fifth, other nations, depending upon their 
proximity or remoteness from the possible 
scene of conflict, will emphasize appropriate 
specific missions. 


Let us get clear what we are doing for 
NATO and for Europe. We are furnish- 
ing all the strategic bombing, and all of 
the money for strategic air in this vast 
bill under consideration is committed to 
that part of the defense of Europe. We 
have no limitations on our naval sup- 
port. We are going to put in an amount 
equal to about 10 percent of the fifty-six 
billions you have got here in this bill to- 
day for military equipment of the forces 
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of Europe; but when it comes to ground 
forces, we are only to furnish a token 
force of six divisions. We furnish this 
force that will be in being on the ground 
there under article 3 of the treaty, but 
if this plan for the defense of Europe is 
to work at all, Europe has got to build 
up rapidly its own ground forces very 
soon. Eisenhower and his generals have 
said we have got to make it clear to 
them that our part in the ground phase 
of it is to end soon. The way to make it 
end soon is to make it clear that what 
the Joint Chiefs have said is sufficient 
for now and the foreseeable future, is 
going to be all there is on the ground 
from us. Otherwise, Europe w*'l dawdle 
and delay, thinking we will increase our 
ground forces some more. 

We turned over our billions committed 
in strategic air power to the defense of 
Europe. We have turned over the 
strongest Navy in the world to the de- 
fense of Europe without any limitation 
on our Commander in Chief. We have 
turned over billions of dollars’ worth of 
arms and military equipment to equip 
and maintain their divisions, but when 
it comes to fighting on the ground they 
are supposed to furnish the hard core, as 
General Bradley said, and we are sup- 
posed merely to furnish the forces of six 
divisions, including support forces that 
have been described here today. So that 
for the sake of defending Europe we 
ought to make it clear that we are not 
going on and on in this emergency with 
more and more ground forces. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest re- 
spect and admiration for the gentleman 
from New York who has offered this 
amendment. I would not take the floor 
at this time did I not feel it to be matter 
of patriotic duty that the Members of 
the House at this time should have a 
clear understanding of what they are 
voting on. 

There are two articles in this NATO 
organization, article III and article V, 
that relate to this situation. Article III 
relates to what might be done before 
hostilities might break out. Article V 
relates to what might be done in the 
event hostilities actually do break out. 
Under article V there is no limitation 
as to what might be done either under 
the Senate resolution, which was ad- 
visory only, or under the amendment 
which has here been offered. But we all 
know that the situation we are con- 
fronted with in Europe will not be meas- 
ured so much by what is done after 
hostilities break as by what is done in 
the line of preparation and deliberate 
preparedness for what might come. 

For my own part, I have no more 
confidence than the gentleman who has 
offered this amendment in the present 
administration or in what it might do 
but, frankly, I do not want to be a party 
to saying that there must be a definite 
limit fixed upon the number of troops or 
the number of divisions that may be sent 
to Europe to protect the situation we are 
in in the wo-ld today. We are in that 
situation, in my opinion, entirely because 
of the incompetence of our administra- 
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tion and the incompetence of the State 
Department. I think there can be little 
gainsaying of that. 

How are we, without knowing just 
what the situation is we are going to 
confront, going to say 1 division, 2 divi- 
sions, 3 divisions, 4 divisions, 6 divisions, 
or 10 divisions are what should be sent? 

Frankly, I am as disturbed as anyone 
at the failure at this time and so far on 
the part of our allies to devote as much 
as I believe they should devote to the 
building up of their defenses and to the 
development of the armed forces for 
which they have unquestionably avail- 
able manpower to meet the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says he 
has no confidence in this administration. 
Yet is he willing to turn over authority 
to this administration? 

Mr. TABER. I think if the gentle- 
man will wait until I finish he will find 
the answer to that. If I have not given 
it, then I will yield. 

Mr. Chairman, having this situation in 
mind, I requested the chairman of our 
subcommittee to have General Collins 
before our subcommittee this morning. 
General Collins appeared. If I may be 


permitted to do so, I will read briefly 


from what was said: 


Mr. MaHon. What does the Department 
of Defense anticipate doing in the fiscal year 
1952 in addition to the program which you 
have outlined involving about 284,000 Army 
troops in round numbers and about 60,000 
Air Force troops? 

General Cotiins. Nothing. This is the 
total program for 1952. 

Mr. MaHON. In the event you wanted to 
revise the program in the light of unforeseen 
developments, what would you do? 

General CoLLINs. I do not doubt a bit 
but that we would come up to the Congress 
and discuss it. Certainly we have made 
it a policy, so far as the Army is concerned, 
to always consult with the chairman of the 
two committees, and the chairman of this 
committee. 

Mr. MAHON. If there should be any change 
in the fiscal year 1952 in your plans, insofar 
as troops for Europe are concerned, you 
would make sure that this committee is 
notified and that the whole committee, not 
just the chairman, is given information with 
regard to the plan in advance of the definite 
and final decisions? 

General Coturns. I will, definitely. 

Mr. Taper. Can we say that on the floor 
of the House? 

General CoLLIns. Yes. 

Mr. Taber. That before you make a move 
you will call the attention of the committee 
to what you propose to do? 

General CoLLINs. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. And will you give the com- 
mittee a chance to talk with you? 

General CoLLins. Yes: 

Mr. MaHon. Can we also give on the floor 
of the House the figures that you have given 
in your statement? 

General CoLiins, I believe you can, Mr. 
MAHON, 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman understand those are also the 
views of General Marshall who has told 
the country in the last 2 weeks that it 
will be 400,000 plus troops? 

Mr. TABER. I did not ask General 
Marshall. General Collins is in com- 
mand of the Army. It is customary to 
deal with such things with the Chief of 
Staff of the Army insofar as they relate 
to the Army. General Marshall's state- 
ment undoubtedly included the figures 
relating to the Air Force. Frankly, we 
have never in our experience with the 
Army, Navy or the Air Force, found 
that they have failed to meet a promise 
which they have made to the committee 
along this line. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is it not a 
fact that General Collins, as Chief of 
Staff, this morning also stated that from 
the military point of view it would be a 
very serious mistake to place a definite 
limitation on the number of troops? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. In ad- 
dition to that, we all realize, and must 
realize, that when these officers of the 
Army agree to take up a thing like that 
with the Committee on Appropriations, 
it could be taken up without having the 
thing out in the open, practically coming 
to the point of discussion whether or not 
we were going into trouble with Russia 
and letting Russia know all about what 
we were going todo. For my own part, 
I do not want them doing that. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
see if we can get some limitation on time 
for debate. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to speak on this subject, ind I would 
like more than 5 minutes, if possible. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems clear from the 
way the debate has proceeded so far that 
if we pass this amendment we are not 
going to limit the number of troops go- 
ing to Europe. That is clear from the 
testimony that is referred to in support 
of the amendment. It can be 200,000 or 
400,000 or antiaircraft and many other 
troop units can be added. I served in 
the Army, and a great many others have, 
They know that when you add the AA 
and the corps and Army artillery and 
the various troops of other auxiliary and 
supply services you have an estimate of 
six divisions, but you cannot put a firm 
roof on the number of troops. Every- 
body understands that. Hence, what is 
the reason for proposing this amend- 
ment? The reason is to give expression, 
I believe, of the intent of Congress, and 
to assert what the proponent of the 
amendment claims to be the power of 
Congress, that Congress should control 
the place to which the Commander in 
Chief and the Joint Chiefs of Staff may 
deploy troops. 

I will not repeat the splendid argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from New 
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York (Mr. Taper!) against this amend- 
ment, but I would like to take up where 
he left off. Let us see from the point of 
view of assessing the capability of those 
opposed to us what this means to the 
Communists. That is whom this mobi- 
lization is directed toward defending 
against. Let us see what it means to 
them if we pass this amendment. It 
means two things, as I see it, of great 
importance, and it represents a real gain 
for them. 

First, those of us who have been deeply 
concerned about how much we have al- 
ready told them about what is our basic 
Strategy will find that we have by this 
amendment only agreed for the future 
to take them further into our confidence. 

Suppose General Collins says tomor- 
row: “I do not need only six divisions for 
Europe. I now need eight divisions.” 
Then we have got to come back to the 
floor and amend this bill or take some 
other legislative action, which expresses 
the very reason why we are proposing to 
change our troop employment for any 
observer in the gallery to note. 

Secondly, what are the Communists 
going to do with this amendment, if we 
pass it? They will blast their propa- 
ganda everywhere in the world, saying: 
“You see, we told you. These Ameri- 
can representatives, these American 
generals can go around the world and 
ask you to be all out for defense, but 
they are not going to be all for defense, 
because their Congress is still holding 
back—going part way—showing again 
those views which they had in the nine- 
teen twenties.” 

This will be used in their propaganda 
to support the phoney argument the So- 
viets have been making about how we 
intend to deal with our allied peoples 
in respect of mutuality of sacrifice. I 
think it is a mistake then to adopt this 
amendment at this particular time, espe- 
cially when it does, as it admitted, no 
substantial good to a roof on troops. 

A lot has been said here about the dig- 
nity and power of the Congress. But 
there is also the question whether the 
Congress is not stepping out of its es- 
tablished powers and if the amendment 
proposed would not, if carried, amount to 
taking over the powers of the Executive 
as Commander in Chief? Are we not 
by this ammendment seeking to assume 
to ourselves the prerogatives and func- 
tions of military command? Clearly 
contrary to the constitutional arrange- 
ment for three effective branches of Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. COUDERT. Does the gentleman 
mean to assert that while we in this 
House are passing a nearly $60,000,000,- 
000 military bill with another six, or 
eight, or thirteen billions to come tomor- 
row, that anybody could even fool the 
Russian people to believe that we are 
not serious about this business? 

Mr. JAVITS. I mean to assert ex- 
actly that if we are going to write such 
provisions as this amendment provides 
for, about the deployment of troops, 
where they can be sent and used; I mean 
to assert exactly that if we are going 
to try to be the generals in this House, 
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435 of us, instead of having some confi- 
dence ourselves in the military command 
that the Congress itself confirms. 

Mr. COUDERT. Does the gentleman 
honestly believe that you can send 
American divisions to Germany and not 
have the Kremlin know of that not more 
than 2 seconds afterward? 

Mr. JAVITS. I said no such thing; I 
said only that we will soon be letting 
them know much more by adopting this 
amendment, and I am not in favor of 
letting them know any more than we 
must about our fundamental strategy 
which should be among the most highly 
classified secrets of the United States. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not like 
to find myself in disagreement with any- 
one here and certainly not in disagree- 
ment with my very dear friend, JOHN 
Taser. Certainly I think it is seldom 
that I disagree with him, but on this 
occasion I must. 

Before I get into the merits of this 
matter I want to pay some attention to 
the remarks just made by my very dear 
friend and able Representative the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Javits]. 
He gets up here and worries about what 
the Kremlin is going to do, what they are 
going to think; May I say to my friend 
that it is about time we here put that out 
of our minds. This is a great Nation in 
which we live. We should not worry 
about what the Kremlin thinks about 
what we do. I sincerely hope we will no 
longer hear it said, as a conclusive answer 
or argument against anything that may 
be proposed, that it is going to be a great 
victory for the Kremlin. As a matter of 
fact, may I say to my friend that there 
is one great thing that distinguishes this 
country of ours from Russia, and that is 
that here in this Hall and in this great 
seat of government in the United States 
of America are gathered the representa- 
tives of the people who yet exercise under 
our great Constitution the powers there 
allocated to the legislative branch of the 
Government. There is no such thing in 
Russia. Why should it be argued that 
possibly we here should so abdicate our 
responsibilities under that Constitution 
as to create in this country that sort of 
dictatorial one-man government which 
now exists in Russia? For my part 
I want no part of it. Iam not going to 
duck my responsibility. I shall yield to 
the military the responsibilities that are 
theirs, but I have some responsibilities, 
to, and, certainly, I am going to exercise 
them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the gentleman 
would be the last man in the world to 
want to suppress a view as to something 
we contemplate doing which I sincerely 
feel might help the Communists opposed 
to us. Would we not be unwise, indeed, 
if we debated in a vacuum, taking no 
account of the power of the Communist 
forces or what they could do with the 
openings we give them. The funda- 
mental thing about military science, as 
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the gentleman knows as well as I, is, first, 
our own capibility; and second, the 
“enemy” capability. Intelligence about 
what the other side will do is vital and 
must always be taken into account. We 
certainly want to consider that. That is 
all I have ever asked. 

I have fought for bills to arm us even 
more against the Communist menace as 
the gentleman knows, on the affirmative 
side. Even now my position on this very 
amendment is exactly along this line. 
I think it is vital to point out, however, 
whether what we are doing will aid those 
against us in any material way, and 
what I said can only be construed in that 
sense. 

Mr. HALLECK. I did not challenge 
the gentleman’s right to say what he did 
and I did not question his integrity or 
his convictions. It may well be that his 
argument here is sound as against mine. 
I have only asserted my view in respect 
to it. 

Now, let us reflect a moment on what 
has transpired. First of all, you will 
recall that when the Atlantic Treaty 
was up in the Senate, both the State De- 
partment and the Military Department 
assured the Members of Congress that 
troops to Europe would not be committed 
except with congressional approval. 
Then troops were committed to Europe 
without congressional approval and the 
people said, “What goes on here?” 

That started what has come to be 
known as the great debate. It was some- 
what overwhelmed by certain other 
things that happened in the Asiatic the- 
ater having to do with the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. What we are do- 
ing here is carrying on a part of that 
so-called great debate in another 
chapter. 

Let us get this thing clear. Reference 
has been made to a troop limitation that 


is here contained. Does not everyone 


realize that reference to six divisions, 
and it is, as the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Covupert] said, apparently 
something of an accordion operation, is 
a term that is undestood, and when we 
limit it to divisions I suppose it carries 
with it necessarily, or certainly it would 
be so interpreted, the supporting troops 
that are necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems very clear to me that all we say in 
the adoption of this amendment is that 
the six divisions now committed shall go 
on under the Atlantic Pact, but before 
additional divisions are committed the 
Congress of the United States shall be 
consulted, the Congress of the United 
States being the representatives of the 
people. Can anyone deny that? To me 
it is no argument to say that General 
Collins appeared before the Appropria- 
tions Committee or a subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee today and 
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said that during 1952 we have in mind 
nothing beyond the six divisions that are 
already committed. 

If that is true, and that testimony is to 
be made public may I say to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits] maybe 
it is giving aid and comfort to the Krem- 
lin. I do not know, but if that is the 
proposed plan of our military leaders at 
the time, then what damage is done to 
say that for the time covered by this 
bill further commitments shall be 
brought to the Congress of the United 
States? For the life of me, I cannot see 
why there should be any concern about it. 

As has been pointed out, almost this 
identical resolution, but in a directive 
form, was adopted in the other body by 
an overwhelming vote. 

A similar, amendment to this was of- 
fered to the Selective Service Act. It 
lost by five votes in the Committee of 
the Whole with a large membership pres- 
ent. One of the principal arguments at 
that time was that in due course the 
resolution that came out of the other 
body would come before the House of 
Representatives, and we here could ex- 
press our opinion as the opinion was ex- 
pressed in the other body. So, the Towe 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey was defeated by five 
votes. But, in the meantime that reso- 
lution has never been reported by the 
Committee and we have had no oppor- 
tunity to pass on it. 

Now we come along to appropriate the 
money to provide for the national de- 
fense, clearly the prerogative of the 
Congress of the United States, the bill 
originating in the House of Representa- 
tives. So, what do we do by this amend- 
ment? We simply say six divisions. 
We do not quarrel about that, but in this 
great decision that might be subsequently 
made we think the Congress of the 
United States should be further con- 
sulted. And let no one think for a min- 
ute that the Congress of the United 
States will not meet any responsibility 
that it is required to meet in the best in- 
terests of our country and its security. 
In all of my time here I have never seen 
the Congress fail to respond when such a 
crisis as that came along, and I venture 
to assert that the Congress always will be 
ready to respond. Now then, if the mili- 
tary should find reason to come.to the 
Committee on Appropriations or to a 
subcommittee thereof and say “We need 
more troops than the six divisions,” then 
should not you and I, as just Members of 
the House of Representatives have a part 
in that voice? We, too, should have those 
representations made to us to the end 
that we, too, might participate in the 
making of that decision. As I said, I 
spoke on this matter when it was before 
us earlier in this session. I cannot think 
of anything better now than to just quote 
a few of the paragraphs from what I said 
then: 

In all the arguments I have read and heard 
incident to the current debate in no case 
has anyone challenged the constitutional 
right of the Congress to declare war. No one 


has suggested that there is any ambiguity 
whatsoever in article I, section 8, clause 11 
of the Constitution which sets out in un- 
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equivocable terms that the Congress shall 
have power to declare war. 

Does anyone here contend that the framers 
of the Constitution intended that such power 
should be a purely academic aftermath of 
Executive action? Was the historic role of 
the Congress meant to consist of an acces- 
sory after the fact? 

I submit that it was precisely because the 
matter of troop deployment is so closely 
alined to the power of declaring war that 
the Congress was given iron-clad assurances 
by the administration, during the Senate 
discussion of the proposed Atlantic Pact ar- 
rangement, that acceptance of this treaty 
would in no way involve this country in a 
commitment of troops. 


Then I said this also, and it fits today 
as it did then: 


We must face up to the fact that we are 
living in a time when a declaration of war 
has become an old-fashioned device in the 
minds of many. Wars today culminate in 
shooting after a step-by-step process in 
which the representatives of the people are 
being increasingly euchred into impotence. 

The founders of this Nation realized full 
well the grave implications of a declaration 
of war; that the power to make such a dec- 
laration—a move which plunges any nation 
into the darkness of death and destruction— 
should never be vested in a single man. 

Is it conceivable, then, that in placing this 
great responsibility on the shoulders of the 
Congress, the framers of our Constitution 
meant that the Congress should exercise no 
authority in that great twilight zone between 
peace and war? Was the Congress meant to 
sit idly by, waiting for the darkness of 
conflict to fall? 

The issue before us is simple: Shall the 
Congress abdicate its historic and consti- 
tutional right and obligation to make major 
decisions affecting the lives and resources 
of the people it has been elected to represent? 
Shall momentous decisions be usurped by the 
executive branch of the Government, leav- 
ing to the Congress purely academic powers 
of providing the wherewithal in men and 
money to carry out the designs and adven- 
tures of the administration, whatever they 
may be? 


In other words, may I say to my friends 
in the House, I cannot see where the 
adoption of this amendment represents 
any retreat at all from our firm deter- 
mination to protect this great country of 
ours and to meet our responsibilities and 
obligations in a world beset with fear of 
destruction and war. 

On the contrary, it seems to mean 
only that we here in Congress insist that 
we share in the making of these great 
decisions, that we here sha!l have our 
voice and our say in what those decisions 
shall be. 

Finally, let me say this: Wholly apart 
from the technical aspects of the matter, 
this great country of ours, great as it is, 
cannot meet its obligations in the world, 
we cannot protect ourselves at home, un- 
less the people of the country have con- 
fidence in what is being done here and 
are sure that the decisions that are ma¢e 
are in the national interest. I do not 
think it is too much to say that certain 
people in great numbers in this country 
have lost a lot of their confidence in cer- 
tain branches of the Government. I 
hope and trust they have not lost their 
confidence in the legislative branch of 
the Government, but I assert this, that 
any decision vitally affecting the lives of 
the people, joined in by the Congress of 
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the United States, will better enlist the 
support of the people generally. It is 
that support that we must have if we are 
to be successful in meeting these great 
problems that confront us. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if it would be possible to get a limi- 
tation on the time for debate on this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 35 
minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 40 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 35 minutes, with 5 minutes reserved to 
the committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
ARMSTRONG]. 

_Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support this amendment. I doso 
for two reasons. In the first place, as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
So eloquently said, it will put our Euro- 
pean allies more definitely on notice that 
they themselves must furnish more of 
the resources of war, particularly the 
manpower, for the defense of Europe and 
the free world. It seems to me this 
needs to be emphasized at this time. 
We should now decide what is to be the 
major contribution of the United States 
of America to our own defense and to 
the defense of free peoples everywhere. 
It must be clear to everyone that the 
Soviet Kremlin, representing the enemy 
of the fre? world, ardently desires two 


‘things. First of all, its leaders desire 


that we bankrupt ourselves in this coun- 
try by draining away our material re- 
sources. Secondly,- that we bankrupt 
oursely.s in manpower. Facing this 
situation we must decide what our major 
contribution can be. I submit that it 
is not manpower. We have contributed 
the major amount of manpower to the 
Korean War. We have done so largely 
because we went into this thing unilater- 
ally and then begged the rest of our allies 
to come along. It just happens that the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Dorn] and I, while in Korea last April, 
stood with the British troops and 
watched them fighting the foe. We 
were also with the Turks and the French, 
and with many others of our brave allies 
there. Certainly they were good soldiers 
and they were brave, but there just were 
not enough of them. 

We cannot furnish the manpower to 
whip the Communist forces all over the 
world. Our great contribution can be 
two things. First of all, in the sinews of 
war to give cur allies the guns, and the 
planes, and the tanks, and the things 
that can be made by retaining as much 
of our manpower as we can in our indus- 
tries and in production of food here 


at home. Secondly, the specific con- 
tribution, militarily speaking, of greatest 
importance, is air power. The Kremlin 
does not fear our manpower in a land 
army in Korea, in Germany, or anywhere 
else. The one thing the Kremlin fears 
most of all is the striking force of our 
air power. If we had used that air 
power in Korea we could have won that 
war bynow. The gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Dorn] and I talked to 
generals and colonels and others clear 
on down to the GI’s. 

All the American officers and men we 
talked to declared we could win the war 
in Korea decisively, by full use of our 
air power in bombing the enemy mili- 
tary targets and preventing any future 
build-ups in enemy forces. We could 
have won that war, but we did not, be- 
cause our policy makers were tied to the 
old idea of the infantry being the “‘Magi- 
not line” of offense and defense. 

If we build up our air power in Europe 
to sufficient strength, it will not be nec- 
essary to drain off our manpower for 
land armies. Manpower is abundant in 
Europe, while it is the most expensive 
thing among the resources of our 
country. 

Why did we not follow the policy of 
utilizing the manpower of our allies in 
the far-eastern conflict? One of our 
great allies in the United Nations, the 
free Chinese, offered troops for the 
Korean war. Our State Department 
planners refused to use them. Recently . 
I visited Formosa, where I saw thou- 
sands of fine young Chinese men lan- 
guishing in idleness while our American 
boys fought and died in an indecisive 
war. Every one of those Chinese could 
take his place in the fight for freedom. 
These Chinese troops could relieve many 
American boys, drafted from off the 
farms and out of the industries and 
schools of this country. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal sources 
of manpower for defense of Europe 
should be the Europeans themselves. 
We could utilize to good advantage hun- 
dreds of thousands of German personnel 
for the military establishment in the 
NATO nations. The German armies are 
now our allies. We should move quickly 
to draw them into the orbit of peaceful 
and democratic nations. They have a 
personal interest in defending them- 
selves against Communist aggression, 
for their land is divided and a large 
share of it is now under the yoke of the 
Kremlin. We should call on them to 
furnish their share of manpower re- 
quirements to stand against Sovict 
expansion. 

We should utilize also the manpower 
of Spain, of Greece, of Turkey, and all 
other actual or potential allies who are 
willing to oppose further Communist 
aggression. 

Let us inform the whole world, here 
and now, that our principal contribu- 
tion to the defense of the free world will 
be the sinews of war, emphasizing our 
superior and unbeatable air power, and 
that we expect our allies to furnish the 
bulk of the manpower. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Stimpson], 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that the most 
ardent supporter of the North Atlantic 
Pact principle should support. this 
amendment. Consider the picture. 
Each of us who believe in the North 
Atlantic principle of the defense of Eu- 
rope, and of our own country, knows that 
the manpower potential, the vast num- 
bers that are needed, must be secured 
from the countries in Europe. They 
must provide the vast manpower require- 
ments while we provide the sinews of 
war. But so long as we stand with a 
blank check in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or any- 
one in charge who can say without re- 
gard to the Congress of the United 
States, “More and more American men 
can and will be sent over to make up this 
European army.” Just so long will those 
countries in Europe be reticent to pro- 
vide their own manpower. That is hu- 
man nature. The pressure will be put 
upon our military officers in charge of 
the North Atlantic Pact to provide 
American soldiers. They will do this, 
that is, unless the Congress representing 
all the people of our country say right 
out frankly that there is a limit, and 
that we are the body that will impose 
that limit. Only if the European coun- 
tries know American boys won’t be sent 
over without limit will the European 
countries provide the manpower needed. 
If Congress takes this stand by adopting 
the Coudert amendment, then there is 
a chance for the North Atlantic agree- 
ment countries to really build up a big 
army out of the manpower they have at 
home. But unless and until we on this 
side let them know what that limit is, 
the pressure will be on here to take more 
from our country, and to provide less 
and less of the sacrifice which is neces- 
sary from their own country. 

We have been conducting hearings and 
considering this bill for months; this 
bill to spend billions of dollars. We 
have held hearings. We have considered 
with care whether or not we are wasting 
money and we have decided that we are 
not. But now, without hearings of any 
kind, we are going to spend the man- 
power of our great country at the will 
and whim, if you please, of men in 
charge of the armed services of our 
country; men who, above all, are not 
representatives of the people as we are. 
You are asking Congress to give them a 
blank check to spend the lives of the 
young men and young women of our 
country. When it comes to dollars, you 
are going to have hearings anc you are 
going to look at the almighty dollar be- 
fore you send dollars abroad. You are 
not going to reserve the right to say 
whether the sons of your neighbors shall 
be sent overseas or not. Rather, you are 
going to entrust some military power, 
not responsible to the people at all, and 
give them that right. Why not use the 
same degree of care in preserving the 
young men of America you have used in 
spending doliars? Let the people’s rep- 
resentatives in Congress say not only 
whether dollars shall be sent to Europe 
but, in addition, whether our sons and 
daughters shall be sent there to fight. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania ([Mr. 
Simpson] has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no desire to belabor the issue. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CoupDERT] 
and others have explained fully and ade- 
quately the reasons for this amendment. 

I simply want to assert that the United 
States Congress may as well abdicate if 
it is going to continue to turn over to 
President Truman or any other Presi- 
dent the powers and responsibilities dele- 
gated to it under the Constitution. 

The power to declare war and send 
troops to battle on foreign soil is a power 
that must be retained by Congress. If it 
is not so retained, the very structure of 
this Government will eventually fall. 

I support this amendment to limit 
American ground troops in Europe to 
six divisions without action by Congress 
to increase this strength. I only wish it 
were possible in this amendment to de- 
fine the numerical strength of the divi- 
sions so disposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Price]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
dangerous amendment. It seeks to legis- 
late military strategy. I hope the 
House will not be misled by it. I am 
compelled to rise in opposition to the 
proposal of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CoupDERT]. 

The amendment addresses itself to the 
question of the power and authority of 
the President to send troops wherever 
he deems it necessary in the interest of 
national security. I do not agree with 
the gentleman or any Member of the 
House who would seek to amend this 
legislation to require congressional ap- 
proval to send troops to Europe or any- 
where else in the interest of national 
security. They are at once attempting 
to read the minds of the masters of the 
Kremlin and failing to read the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Article II, section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion asserts that the President shall be 
“Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and ef the 
militia of the several States, when called 
into the actual service of the United 
States.” I do not recall that ever before 
in our history has the authority of the 
President to command, thus delegated 
by the Constitution, been questioned. 
The authority of a field commander to 
deploy his troops can scarcely be limited, 
if the commander is to win victory in 
the field. The authority of the Com- 
mander in Chief to deploy his troops 
cannot be limited to a geographic area. 

Whatever the mistakes American gen- 
erals may have made in the past, what- 
ever mistakes have been made in the 
current Korean conflict, neither Con- 
gress nor the President has presumed to 
set up rules governing the deployment of 
troops. The number of troops employed 
in any campaign or battle—North Af- 
rica, France, Ardennes, North Korea— 
has always been governed by factors 
quite different from congressional legis- 
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lative act. In a world in which the 
threat to our security may come from 
almost any direction, it is folly to tell 
the Commander in Chief how many 
troops he may send into any theater or 
battle; or when he may send them. 
What Congress can say to a general, and 
what Congress does say when it approves 
his commission is “We have faith in 
your ability in a way to justify our 
faith.” But it is the people themselves, 
not Congress, who say this to the Presi- 
dent. 

It is ridiculous and worse to presume 
to tell the Commander in Chief how he 
is to deploy the troops he commands, it 
is also ridiculous to assume that the 
next aggression of the Communist over- 
lords of Europe and Asia will break out 
in Europe. Why not in India? Why not 
in Iran? For Congress to enact an 
amendment governing the deployment 
of troops to Europe, is as ridiculous as it 
would be for a householder to ask a 
single policeman to guard his front door 
only, leaving the back door open to a 
gang of thieves. No man in the United 
States, indeed, no man outside the 
Kremlin knows where communism may 
strike next, or in what force, or what 
effort will be required on our part to 
meet it. What we need is a riot squad, 
ready for action anywhere. 

I cannot believe that the sponsors of 
so foolish and ridiculous an amendment 
as this we are considering are interested 
in doing anything more than creating an 
embarrassment to the President of the 
United States. 

Surely they are ignoring the functions 
and the prerogatives of the Presidency 
and the safeguards established in the 
Constitution and operative under the 
American system. Surely they are prov- 
ing their ignorance of military strategy 
and presuming to direct the actions of 
field commanders as well as Commander 
in Chief. But most tragically, they are 
displaying a lack of faith in the Ameri- 
can system that has served us so well 
for almost two hundred years. Do they 
fear the Presider.t more than they trust 
the system ana the electorate that has 
made him Commander in Chief? Do 
they think that he alone can do what 
no American President has ever done, or 
presumed to do, and commit us to an 
untenable situation without the advice 
of military leaders? Do they think our 
future as a Nation is threatened more by 
maintaining unaltered the historic func- 
tions of the President than by the growth 
of communism? Do they think that 
war is played, like football, with a fixed 
number of men? 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to me only 
one interpretation of this proposed 
amendment. It is an action taken to 
embarrass the President, to handicap 
our military leaders, and to create na- 
tional security by statute rather than 
by strength in being. 

If war comes, the United States can- 
not winit alone. Wewon neither World 
War I alone, nor World War II. Inan- 
other war, we would have even fewer 
allies. And those allies will fight only if 


we give them hope and confidence. 
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Those allies will not fight if we tell 
them that only a limited number of di- 
visions will be sent to them, and that 
even that limited number will be sent 
not by the Commander in Chief but by 
Congress, after prolonged debate. Those 
allies will not fight against a Russian 
Army of limitless manpower, certain to 
overwhelm them, unless they have con- 
fidence the United States will support 
them. But what confidence can they 
have in us when we display so little con- 
fidence in our own system, our own Pres- 
ident, and, indeed, in ourselves? 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
have us prepare against unlimited ag- 
gression with limited effort; it would 
handicap and embarrass those charged 
with providing the common defense and 
security of the United States. 

It is dangerous to our national secu- 
rity. It would impair the peace of the 
world. It should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr., 
LANTAFF]. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, not too 
long ago Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
addressed the Members of this body. He 
told us that one of the things needed so 
desperately in Europe was a spirit of con- 
fidence in the NATO countries in their 
ability to defend their freedoms. He re- 
ported that Europe’s “will to resist” had 
been bolstered by our support, in imple- 
menting the Atlantic Pact. The spirit of 
defeatism had to be overcome before 
Western Europe would rebuild its armies 
and join in confidence with us to deter 
Communist aggression. If we by our ac- 
tion today, through adoption of the 
amendment offered, hinder General 
Eisenhower in his efforts to build up the 
spirit and the will to resist in Europe, 
then we will have destroyed everything 
we hope to accomplish by the adoption of 
this bill. Certainly, if we say to those 
countries, “We have given you all the 
support we are going to give you,” then 
they will look around to see if they can 
defend themselves with the forces they 
have. The Russians will start their 
propaganda machine immediately. If 
we limit our military to six divisions the 
Communists are going to say to France 
and Western Germany and the Benelux 
countries, “You cannot defend yourselves 
with this force.” Why bother at all to 
build up an army? Why bother at all to 
have a military budget?” The resultant 
spirit of defeatism would render impos- 
sible General Eisenhower's mission and 
would require us to send many more divi- 
sions overseas if Europe is to be denied 
to the Russians. General Eisenhower's 
whole purpose in building up a “will to 
resist” in Europe, and in turn building 
up the forces of the NATO countries will 
be defeated. 

As I recall, General MacArthur, when 
he appeared before the Russell commit- 
tee, was asked the question as to whether 
or not we should limit troops to Europe, 
and he responded that we should not 
place the military in a_ legislative 
straitjacket with respect to the dis- 
position or utilization of our forces in 
accomplishing their mission. 

General Bradley said that the purpose 
of adopting this appropriation bill was to 
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build up a sufficient force, as soon as 
practicable, to act as a deterrent to 
further aggression. We are building up 
troops to act as a deterrent to further 
war. The most strategic area in the 
world is the Ruhr, because if Russia gets 
the Ruhr their industrial production will 
come dangerously close to ours. 

Now, if we tell the Russians we are 
only going to assign six divisions to the 
defense of the Ruhr, we are inviting at- 
tack because we know from experience 
that the Communists will exploit any 
situation of weakness. If that is to be 
the effect of this amendment, and I do 
not see how it can be otherwise, then 
there is no use whatsoever for us to adopt 
this $56,000,000,000 bill. 

In the last war thousands of our 
American boys gave their lives to obtain 
a beachhead in Europe. Let us not 
abandon that beachhead by adoption of 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. SHEEHAN] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my purpose here to try to give to the 
House some of the viewpoints of the ma- 
jority of the people in my district, how 
I think they feel about this particular 
troops-to-Europe situation. 

In asking someone like myself to vote 
on this measure it reminds me of the 
question a famous lawyer put to the de- 
fendant: “When did you stop beating 
your wife?” In other words, if you vote 
against this limitation of only six divi- 
sions to Europe you are in fact giving 
approval of sending unlimited troops to 
Europe; on the other hand, if you vote 
for a limitation you are then saying in 
effect that you are in agreement with 
sending six divisions but this is all you 
are going to do, guide yourself accord- 
ingly. 

But there is another thought to bear 
in mind, that is the thought of protect- 
ing our own shores and building up our 
own defenses, in having an Army, a Navy, 
and an Air Force to defend our own 
country in the event we should ever be 
attacked. 

The question of troops to Europe in 
my mind and in the minds of a great 
number of my constituents is the ques- 
tion: Do we want to go to war or do we 
want to remain at peace? If we want 
to go to war I think it is the duty of 
Congress and the administration to tell 
the people coldly and bluntly that we 
are preparing for war with Russia; let 
them know; let them in on it; let them 
feel that they have to be consulted, be- 
cause, after all, let us not kid ourselves, 
gentlemen, the only reason any of us 
are here is because we are supposed to 
represent the people who sent us here. 

When I think of six divisions more or 
less in Europe I am afraid. I remember 
Bataan and Corregidor, I remember 
France quitting after very little effort; 
I remember Dunkirk. Are we going to 
take the lives of these six divisions and 
say to ourselves that we are going to 
entrust these boys to Europe and that 
we hope the Europeans are going to fight 
to protect our boys, your boys, our loved 
ones? Iam afraid, and I am scared; and 
if a record vote comes up on this amend- 
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ment, if it does come, I am going to vote 
“Present” because I do not think in the 
light of the past 10 years experience that 
I can trust six divisions or any part of 
it to the whims and fancies of France, 
and Belgium, and other countries over 
there who history shows may not fight 
to defend our boys. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] is recognized. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, when 
this amendment was first brought to my 
attention I questioned the advisibility of 
such a move on the part of the Congress; 
but after listening to the very able speech 
by my colleague from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLEcK], I have decided to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have delegated far 
too much authority already to just a few 
men in Government. I am very sure 
that if the Congress had long ago assert- 
ed itself in no uncertain terms and had 
really lived up to its responsibilities, we 
would not be in the terrible predicament 
today all over the world as well as right 
here in our own beloved land. So Iam 
going to vote for the Coudert amendment 
because certainly the time is long past 
due when we must not only begin to 
think about our own prerogatives but also 
we must think about where we are go- 
ing to get the money. 

We are taxing our people to such a de- 
gree that until these terrific expendi- 
tures of Government are brought in line 
with the people’s ability to pay, one of 
these days the American people will lose 
complete faith in this form of govern- 
ment and in everything we hold dear. 
When that time comes we in America 
will be of no use or no good to our friends 
across the sea let alone to ourselves, be- 
cause we will be broke, broke, broke, do 
you understand, broke flat. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we will all 
think very deeply about this matter, that 
we will forget our political differences 
and vote only for what we feel is best 
for America, and other peace-loving 
people of the world for today and for 
generations yet unborn. 

Mr. Chairman, after much study 
and consultation with Members on both 
sides of the aisle, we concluded that the 
Jensen amendment could not be so 
drawn as to properly fit into this armed 
services appropriation bill, due primarily 
to the present uncertain strained world 
condition. Then on yesterday, we 
tentatively agreed that an amendment 
would be offered that would provide for 
a limitation of 500,000 white-collar 
civilian clerical personnel, instead of the 
approximate 641,765, provided for in this 
bill, which is a ratio of 1 clerical office 
civilian for each 5'2 persons in uniform, 
that ratio is all out of proportion, for at 
the peak of the war, June 1945, the ratio 
was only 1 to 15. 

Now it appears quite certain that a so- 
called watch dog committee will, within 
the next week be instituted by House 
action with sufficient staff, whose duty 
it will be to make complete audits and 
investigations as to the need for civilian 
office personnel and to ferret out waste 
of money and manpower of every nature. 
It is hoped the Senate will have the 
benefit of such investigative report in 
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time to give proof for a reduction in 
civilian personnel and great dollar sav- 
ings as against those provided in this 
bill. Consequently, I now understand no 
amendment to reduce civilian personnel 
will be offered to this bill. 

I have collected much factual data 
relating to civilian employees, and so 
forth, in the armed services. I shall now 
read some of that data into the Recorp 
for all interested Members of Congress 
and the American people to read, for the 
benefit of all, I hope: 

National Military Establishment, civilian and 
military personnel, 1939-51 


Civilian employment 


| Tni- 

formed 

Indus- | White ‘personnel 
collar 


Year (as of | 
June 30) 


trial! 


Peeeicicieeies 195, 285) 63, 162 132, 123 341, 000 
1060..........1 904,823 66,210) 188,612) 471, 000 
1441 | 563,686) 111,098) 452, 488) 1, 819, 000 
1942..........| 1, 274, 524) . 784, 524) 3, 917, 000 
1943 2, 186) 1, 165, 9 &16, 187) 9, 201, 000 
1u44 d , 0 ,a75 94, 029 11, 616, 000 
1945_... A . 05 ; , 167, 058/12, 295 

1946___ 
1947. 
1048 
14g 
1950... 753, 149} | 
1951... 7 1, 235, 7 aan 





! Figures on industrial employment from 1939 through 
1945 are partially estimated. 

2 May 1950. 

3 Authorized strength; actual figure classified. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Harry F. Byrp, DEMo- 
CRAT, VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN, IN CONNECTION 
WitH MONTHLY PERSONNEL REPORT BY THE 
JoInT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NoN- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES (WITH 
SpectaAi TABLE ON PUBLICITY PAYROLL Costs 
IN THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT) 


Civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government increased 
in May for the 11th consecutive month. The 
increase was at the rate of more than 1,000 
a day, and the total employment reached 
2,443,076. 

The net increase during the month was 
33,955—with 25,196 civilians added to the 
payrolls of the Military Establishment, and 
8,759 additions to the payrolls of civilian 
agencies. 

More than half of the increase was in so- 
called white-collar rolls, while 15,836 were 
added to industrial rolls for work in navy 
yards, arsenals, etc. Of the total Federal 
employment during May, 757,600 were em- 
ployed for industrial type work and 1,685,476 
were white-collar employees, 

Of the total employment, 2,271,444 were 
assigned to duty stations within continental 
United States and 171,632 were assigned 
abroad. 

Among the civilian agencies, major in- 
creases were reported by the Department of 
Agriculture, Interior Department, Economic 
Stabilization Agency, National Production 
Authority, General Services Administration 
and Tennessee Valley Authority. Major de- 
creases were reported by the Post Office De- 
partment which was still employing more 
than a half million, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration which was still employing 184,- 
373. 

These figures were compiled today from 
monthly personnel statements submitted to 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures. 


MILITARY PUBLICITY PAYROLL COSTS 


This monthly employment compilation by 
the committee includes a special table show- 
ing that the Department of Defense and its 
components—the Army, Navy and Air Force 


Departments, and Office of the Secretary of 
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Defense—this year is using 3,022 civilians 
and uniformed persons in advertising, pub- 
licity and public relations jobs at a payroll 
cost of $10,109,109, and that in the new fiscal 
year, beginning July 1, it is proposed to in- 
crease the number in these jobs to 3,825, at 
@ payroll cost of $13,406,015. 

Included among those employed in this 
type of work this year are 2,235 military (uni- 
formed) personnel, and estimates show the 
number of military (uniformed) personnel to 
be employed in advertising, publicity and 
public relations work next fiscal year is to 
be ‘increased to 2,941. Civilians would be 
increased from 787 this year to 884 next 
year. 


STATEMENT By SENATOR Harry F. Byrp, DeEMo- 
CRAT, VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN, JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES, RELATIVE TO CIVILIAN PER- 
SONNEL DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, FISCAL 
Year 1951, anp a LETTER From Mrs. ROSEN- 
BERG 


Agencies in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government wound up the fiscal year 
in June with 2,486,755 civilian employees on 
the payroll and with a civilian payroll run- 
ning at an annual rate of approximately 
$8,500,000,000. 

During the month of June the increase to- 
taled 43,649, of whom 27,952 were civilian 
employees added by the Military Establish- 
ment and 15,697 by civilian agencies. 

Among the civilian agencies principal in- 
creases were reported by the Department of 
Agriculture with 5,523, Interior Department 
with 3,260, Economic Stabilization Agency 
with 2,532, State Department with 1,374, Jus- 
tice Department with 1,219, Tennessee Valley 
Authority with 747, General Services Admin- 
istration with 678, and Federal Security 
Agency with 517. Major decreases were re- 
ported by the Veterans’ Administration With 
1,542 and the Treasury Department with 503. 


HALF-MILLION INCREASE IN FISCAL YEAR 


The increase during the year ending June 
30 totaled 517,815, of whom 482,452 civilian 
employees were added to the Military Estab- 
lishment and 35,363 by civilian agencies. 

These figures were revealed today in the 
monthly compilation of personnel reports 
certified by the 70 reporting agencies in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
to the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures. 


LETTERS FROM MRS. ROSENBERG 


In connection with the increase in civilian 
employment by the Military Establishment, 
which during the year averaged more than 
1,300 a day, I am today in receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower 
and Personnel: 


“Hon. Harry FLoop Byrp, 

“Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
“United States Senate. 

“Dear SENATOR Byrp: I am enclosing a 
copy of a Department of Defense directive 
which I know will be of interest to you. This 
directive is in line with our increased activi- 
ties for more effective utilization of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel, and incorporates 
the following major features: 

“1. Establishes a ceiling for all military 
and civilian personnel in departmental ac- 
tivities in the Washington area at the 
strengths actually on board on July 20, 
1951. Included are the departmental activi- 
ties of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force, as well as those in the various 
boards and activities supporting the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

“2. Within the next 90 days, each military 
department and the agencies of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense must achieve 
a 5-percent reduction in both military and 
civilian strengths within the departmental 
activities referred to above, These reduc- 
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tions will be accomplished through normal 
attrition or turn-over, insofar as practicable, 
rather than through arbitrary reductions in 
force 

“3. Military personnel will not be used to 
replace civilian personnel, nor shall we per- 
mit the intent of this directive to be cir- 
cumvented by the use of temporary duty, 
detail of individuals from field activities 
(either within or outside of the Washington 
area), or by any similar actions. 

“In order to insure that any civilian per- 
sonnel reductions be implemented in an 
honest and efficient manner, I should like to 
point out that the Secretaries of the military 
departments have been specifically charged 
with the responsibility of surveying their 
activities and effecting this reduction by 
selected activity, rather than across the 
board, and in a manner calculated to cause 
the minimum interference with essential 
activities. I have personally discussed this 
aspect with the Secretaries and Chiefs of 
Staff, and emphasized the necessity for mak- 
ing this cut in those activities where cuts 
would be least disruptive. 

“I wish to point out that the above step 
is, in my judgment, only the most recent 
evidence of the Department's sincere desire 
and continuing efforts to effect economy in 
the use of personnel. The savings in our 
end fiscal year 1951 civilian employment 
brought about by the establishment of man- 
power ceilings within the budgetary ceil- 
ings are an example of these efforts. 

“Striking evidence is also available re- 
specting economy in the use of military per- 
sonnel. Through improved utilization, the 
Army expects to obtain two or three more 
divisions than were originally planned with- 
out increasing its requested end fiscal year 
1952 strength of 1,552,000. 

“I believe that these savings illustrate 
the Department's adherence to the principle 
that budgetary ceilings should not be 
thought of as floors, and that they should 
be treated as a limit, not a goal. 

“We will continue to exert every effort 
to achieve maximum economy in the use of 
all Defense Department personnel and we 
will appreciate your continuing iaterest and 
cooperation toward that end. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ANNA M. ROSENBERG.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. RILEy)}. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CovuperT]. I am as jealous of the au- 
thority of Congress as any man here. I 
am as reluctant to delegate power to 
other groups as any man in this Cham- 
ber. The suggestion of the gentleman 
from New York is an excellent one, but I 
am afraid that it is not practical in this 
instance. 

Congress has approved the sending of 
American soldiers as occupation troops 
to Germany and to Austria. Under 
article 2 of NATO which organization 
has been approved by Congress the De- 
fense Department is sending troops to 
join with our friends in Europe for the 
defense of the industry and the natural 
resources of that great economy— 
which, of course, is in the interest and 
for the defense of the United States. 
The gentleman from New York said that 
under article 5 of the NATO agreement 
that if any member of the NATO or- 
ganization were attacked then we could 
send additional troops to Europe. Sup- 
pose the attack comes through Austria 
and Germany, neither of whom are 
members of this organization? Is the 
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gentleman from New York willing to al- 
low American lives to be sacrificed and 
for those lands to be taken over by the 
enemy until he reaches some country in 
the NATO agreement? Is he willing for 
American troops to be out on the end of 
a limb and give opportunity to the enemy 
to saw that limb off? I remember that 
between World War I and World War 
II France built the great Maginot line. 
France had a fixed and known policy. 
What did the German troops do? They 
walked around the end of it; they did 
not even try to attack it. 

We do not want any fixed policy when 
the lives of our American boys are at 
stake. We want to be in a position to 
defend our troops, to reinforce them as 
well as provide them with materials, 
should an emergency require it. We need 
an open and an elastic policy, and open- 
mindedness in our leadership. As far 
as I am concerned, I am not willing to 
abandon these boys that we are sending 
to Europe by saying to them, “You are 
going to have to do the best you can until 
the Congress can be called together to 
decide whether or not it is going to send 
you any reinforcements.” I am not will- 
ing to have another Corregidor. As one 
of the gentlemen said a while ago, if we 
have no faith in the leadership of our 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force, let 
us replace them; let us get men in whom 
we do have faith and let us go along with 
them. I have faith in our military 
leadership, myself. They consult with 
us. They are not going to commit troops 
on their own decision alone. But, let us 
not bind ourselves to wait and debate 
when every hour might count. Let us 
leave the way open to protect our serv- 
icemen in foreign lands. I hope this 
amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time for the pur- 
pose of straightening out my own mind 
on certain of the background that I know 
the committee has studied most care- 
fully. I would like to ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee if he will please tell 
me: As you deliberated, did any military 
man recommend any such limitation as 
is now proposed in this amendment? 

Mr. MAHON. In response to the 
question I should like to say that no 
military man of any rank, of whom I 
know, has recommended to the commit- 
tee, and, insofar as I know, no military 
man of any rank has recommended to 
Congress that there be a fixed, legisla- 
tive limit on the number of troops sent 
to Europe. Let me say that this state- 
ment, insofar as I know, applies across 
the board to military men in and out 
of uniform. Let me say that perhaps 
the man who bears the greatest resent- 
ment against this administration and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff has unequivo- 
cally, so I understand, stated that in 
his opinion it would be most unwise for 
Congress to fix any limitations on the 
number of troops to Europe. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. That, I 
believe, was General MacArthur. 

Mr. MAHON. Another thing that 
should be made clear to the House is: 
How many American troops are provided 
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for our force in Europe in the pending 
bill? This bill provides pay for about 
344,000 United States troops for all of 
Europe. For the NATO countries it pro- 
vides for 259,000, which includes six di- 
visions. In addition there are something 
like 15,000 troops, I believe, in Austria, 
and by agreement there are about 5,000 
troops in Trieste, and in General Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters and in other fields 
of activity there are about 5,000 more, 
and then there are about 60,000 Air Force 
troops who are rotated back and forth 
for training purposes to Europe. The 
over-all number of troops which General 
Collins said this morning we might ex- 
pect in all of Europe during fiscal 1952, 
according to present plans, is about 344,- 
000, and that is the number which has 
been given to the House this afternoon 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER] and myself, as the result of a 
brief hearing which was held this morn- 
ing in order to get the very latest word 
on this matter. 
CONCLUSION 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman. As 
the debate on this amendment has pro- 
gressed, I have concluded that whatever 
the purpose behind it and however sin- 
cere its proponents may be, still it was 
definitely not based on sound military 
judgment. 

One who has preveded me suggested 
that this amendment is the will of the 
people. I speak only for my own. In 
their behalf I want to say most emphat- 
ically that this would not suit them at 
all. They have repeatedly, and so far 
as I can recall unanimously, urged me to 
vote for any amount necessary for na- 
tional defense. They are very strong 
for economy in Government, but they do 
not want to save dollars at the expense 
of national security. 

I believe that the subcommittee 
headed by my distinguished colleague 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] has carefully 
eliminated from this bill, as from all 
others, every unnecessary item. As they 
recommend it to us, I believe it is wise, 
and altogether necessary. I urge that 
the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] to close debate on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, it 
should be pointed out that we do not 
have an unlimited number of men in 
uniform. It should be pointed out that 
we are providing in this bill, and only 
Congress can provide for the military 
force, a force in being during this year, 
for an Army, Navy, and Air Force of 
about 3,500,000 people. Of those about 
1,500,000 are in the Army. If we denuded 
the Pacific of troops, if we took them all 
out of Korea, all out of Japan and the 
islands of the sea, and all out of the 
United States and the Caribbean and 
elsewhere, we could not send to Europe 
more than 1,500,000 without further con- 
gressional action. Nobody would dream 
of such rash action as that. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have said 
that we will have, and we substantially 
have now, six divisions in Europe. There 
is now no plan to send any more than the 
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six divisions to Europe. That force is 
being sent there after the whole matter 
has been very carefully worked out by 
the Joint Chiefs. As the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Taper! has read, General 
Collins, Chief of Staff of the Army, and 
nobody doubts the integrity or the au- 
thority of this man, has said that before 
any major change is made with respect 
to sending troops to Europe the appro- 
priate committees of Congress will all 
be consulted in advance of the time the 
decision is made. I do not want to send 
too many American troops to Europe. 
I wish we did not have to send any. 
However, I think it would be most unwise 
to fix a number as a matter of law. 

Can you imagine the men in the Krem- 
lin making an edict or passing a law say- 
ing “We will not send more than six di- 
visions of Russian troops to the satellite 
countries and to Eastern Germany with- 
out further legislation’? Would the 
Kremlin contemplate for a moment any 
such legislation as that, and shout to the 
world what their plans were? They want 
to be able to rock with the punches and 
do what may be required in the twin- 
kling of an eye. I shall not be one to 
tying the hands of this great country at 
this most crucial period, perhaps, in our 
history. I think the majority of the 
Members of Congress share that resolve. 

I was struck with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Indiana |Mr. Hatiecx] 
when he said, “Let us let the Kremlin 
worry about what we are going to do.” 
I was pleased to see the applause, which 
indicated to me that the Members of the 
House are not going to tell the Kremlin 
just what the details of our plans are, 
nor are we going to tie General Eisen- 
hower’s hands behind him and say, “We 
are going to pass a no-confidence vote 
in you and try to undermine you, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, at the very time when 
a new spirit is blossoming in Europe and 
new hope is springing into the hearts 
of the freemen of the world.” No, a 
thousand times, no. A majority of the 
Members of Congress will not follow the 
lead of the gentleman from New York 

{Mr. Coupertl, in this amendment. I 
respect the gentleman but I cannot con- 
cur with his views in offering the amend- 
ment. 

I think there must be an utter lack of 
comprehension as to what world war 
ITI would probably be like. What would 
it be like? If such a war should start, 
which Heaven forbid, there probably 
would be no time for convening the Con- 
gress. There probably would be no 
declaration of war by the Kremlin. The 
bombs would begin to fall and whether 
they would fall here or somewhere else, 
there will not be any time for debate. 
Our war plans would have to be executed 
with the greatest haste. There would 
not be time to offer amendments and 
have debates. It is unthinkable to me 
that the House of Representatives would 
adopt the pending amendment, especial- 
ly in the light of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances. This is no time for timid- 
ity. This is no time to say, “We are 
afraid. We are afraid to say that we 
will send more than six divisions to Eu- 
rope.” Let us reserve the right to do 
what seems to be most appropriate as 
the events of the future unfold. I think 
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that represents the attitude of the 
American people. We are confronted 
with 175 Russian divisions not far from 
Western Europe. We now have about 
six divisions there, and let us not tip our 
hand as to what we might later decide 
to do in an effort to promote peace and 
the security of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All the time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CouDErT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CovuDERT) 
there were—ayes 84. noes 131. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 602. Section 3648, Revised Statutes, 
shall not apply, in the case of payments made 
from appropriations contained in this act, 
(1) to payments made in compliance with 
the laws of foreign countries or their min- 
isterial regulations, (2) to payments for rent 
in such countries for such periods as may be 
necessary to accord with local custom, or (3) 
to payments made for tuition. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, what has been said to 
the Members of the House by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon], the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH], and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] has given me 
great concern. I am just about con- 
vinced that the Congress of the United 
States has substantially lost control of 
the affairs of this country. When men 
of that type are forced to come into this 
well and tell us they are unable to get 
information from the military admin- 
istrators, that detailed information is not 
forthcoming, that satisfactory answers 
to questions are not available, that is 
something for us to be concerned about. 
The debate on the amendment which 
has just failed of approval shows to me 
the utter confusion, the utter incapacity 
of the Congress of the United States to 
further control the affairs of this coun- 
try. I am forced to the conclusion that 
much of this is due to the wide scope of 
our international program, to the various 
commitments that have been made 
through our State Department, and 
those who maneuver our diplomatic op- 
erations, and I have simply taken the 
floor as a means of publicly expressing 
my views so that the people, in my dis- 
trict at least, will know how I personally 
feel about it. 

I repeat, I think we have substantially 
lost control of the affairs of this country, 
irrespective of how that may have oc- 
curred. 

Here we have a $56,000,000,000 appro- 
priation bill, with a $4,500,000,000 por- 
tion of the bill to come later, and with 
anywhere from 15 to 35 billion additional 
coming up for consideraion before this 
Congress adjourns. We are in a position 
where no member of the Appropriations 
Committee, as far as I know, can stand 
on this floor and make a definite state- 
ment that is worth a nickel to anyone 
who really wants concrete information 
before voting on the proposition. I refer 
you to what the men have said. We are 
forced to accept this bill as it is pre- 
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sented or vote against all of the appro- 
priations in the bill, and who wants to 
vote against all of the appropriations in 
the bill, with the commitments of this 
country as great as they are. 

We had an illustration yesterday when 
someone brought into the debate the 
question of the $307,000,000 for Chiang 
Kai-shek’s government in Formosa, the 
so-called Nationalist Government of 
China. We have this perfectly fantastic 
provision which is in the Japanese Peace 
Treaty, which gives Japan the right to 
select one of the two Chinese govern- 
ments with which it is to do business. 
It can select the Communist govern- 
ment or it can select the Nationalist gov- 
ernment, if that treaty stands as it is 
now proposed. Suppose Japan selects 
the Communist government and throws 
its strength to the proposition of giving 
Formosa back to Communist China, what 
are you going to do about that? This 
$307,000,000 proposal—and I am in- 
formed that that is another one of these 
leaks; that information should not have 
got out at all, that it is strictly confiden- 
tial information; but it is public informa- 
tion and it has been published in the 
press and therefore we can talk about it, 
as I view the situation. Here is your 
over-all foreign aid and defense program, 
endorsed by all the proper departments 
of Government. I mean such as the State 
Department, Treasury Department, ECA, 
and so on. They endorse the program 
and then it must be approved by the 
President. What are the elements or 
segments in that program, I do not know. 
There is not any way I can find out. 
Unless you are a member of a committee 
where you sit and listen to this confi- 
dential information, where you are prac- 
tically sworn to secrecy, you cannot find 
out even though you are a Member of 
Congress. But the over-all program is 
endorsed by these various departments 
of Government; and I say this informa- 
tion has come to me from those depart- 
ments since 8 o’clock this morning, but 
you are not supposed to know the details, 
and this $307,000,000 item was one of the 
details, but prior to yesterday this item 
was not public information. 

AID TO FORMOSA—THEN FORMOSA TO THE 

COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Chairman, what may become one 
of the most fantastic proposals in cur- 
rent history is in the process of coming 
to light. It is alarming, and it may 
prove dangerous. 

The press reports that the administra- 
tion has asked the Congress to provide 
$307,000,000 for an aid program for the 
Nationalist Chinese forces of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, located on the 
strategic island of Formosa. 

The program includes some $217,000,- 
000 for arms shipments, reportedly de- 
signed to modernize an anti-Communist 
Chinese Army of between 25 and 30 
divisions. 

This program, as I understand, is a 
complete reversal of recent State De- 
partment policy. It is more significant 
and conclusive proof of the fact that the 
Policy of the State Department is in- 
consistent and bungling, and therefore 
inimical to the best interests of the 
United States. 
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President Truman, Secretary Acheson, 
and their like-minded colleagues have 
done much in their power to hinder the 
Nationalist Chinese forces in the struggle 
against Mao Tse-tung’s Moscow-directed 
Communist hordes. The Marshall-Stil- 
well plot to force Chiang off of the Chi- 
nese mainland and back to Formosa is 
well-known history. 

In addition, for the past 14 months 
the United States Seventh Fleet has been 
located in the waters around Formosa 
for the express purpose not only of stop- 
ping Red aggression onto that island 
stronghold, but also for stopping any 
moves Chiang may wish to make against 
the Communists. The State Depart- 





ment calls this policy “neutralizing” 
Formosa. 
Now, after years of deliberately 


thwarting Nationalist Chinese efforts to 
fight the Communists, it appears the 
State Department has decided to sup- 
port a money grant for arming the Na- 
tionalists. 

Included in this proposal, as I have 
stated, is a $217,000,000 grant for mili- 
tary assistance. The present Defense 
Secretary, General Marshall, has con- 
sistently and steadfastly opposed aid to 
Chiang. 

After the press announced yesterday 
that the administration had requested all 
this money for Chiang, I eagerly awaited 
a statement from Secretary Marshall. 
Is he completely reversing his policy, his 
long-held views, on this subject? Or is 
he merely going along with Secretary 
Acheson because Mr. Acheson is running 
the show in the first place? 

No statement was forthcoming. 

Through contacting General Mar- 
shall’s office, Mr. Felix Larkin, general 
counsel of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, raised the question of secrecy 
of information. He observed that the 
testimony about the entire Mutual Secu- 
rity Act was in secret. It appears some- 
one leaked the information about China, 
or else it would still not be public. 

Mr. Larkin declined to answer the 
direct question: 

Is General Marshall now supporting this 
money request for Chiang, or isn't he? 


Instead, Mr. Larkin said: 

The whole programing under the proposed 
military aid under title 3 in the Mutual Se- 
curity Act bill is classified information, and 
the Department of Defense has no comment 
on any stories that were in the papers today. 


The news is out that the administra- 
tion wants money for Chiang. All I 
want to know is what any citizen in 
Michigan or any other place is entitled 
to know: Is General Marshall for this 
$307,000,000 proposal, or is he against it? 

Noanswer. The information is secret. 
The Congress is being asked for the 
money, but the views of the Secretary 
of Defense cannot be given to a Member 
of Congress. 

Mr. Bray, Deputy Assistant Director of 
Policy and Planning, International Secu- 
rity Affairs, State Department, observed 
this morning that the money for Na- 
tionalist China is but one item in the 
entire Mutual Security Act, and that the 
State Department is officially supporting 
the act. 
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But Mr. Bray’s statement clearly indi- 
cates that the State Department—which 
means Secretary Acheson—has reversed 
its policy with respect to Chiang. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it is not 
significant that the State Department’s 
reversal of policy comes less than a 
month before the Japanese peace treaty 
is to be signed—September 4, in San 
Francisco. 

As I pointed out in a lengthy state- 
ment on the House floor on August 2, 
there is a sleeper clause in the Japanese 
peace treaty which, in effect, might hand 
over Formosa to the Chinese Commu- 
nists—the men who are this very mo- 
ment slaughtering our fellow Americans 
on the tough battlefields of Korea. 

There is a provision in this treaty 
which says that the Japanese Govern- 
ment, when it later gets around to mak- 
ing its peace treaty with China, can 
choose which Chinese government it will 
consider legitimate. Japan may deal 
with the Communist or the Nationalist 
Chinese Government. 

Given that choice, Japan, on account 
of obvious trade advantages, is likely to 
choose Communist China. 

If Japan deals with Communist China, 
it is most likely that Formosa will be 
handed over to Communist China, for 
Communist China would occupy the 
place of the victor at the diplomatic 
table, and Communist China’s longing 
for Formosan soil is well known. 

I do not say authoritatively that Japan 
will choose to deal with Communist 
China, but it is quite obvious that is 
more likely to be her choice. These are 
not “calculated risks’”—these are strong 
possibilities which the security of the 
United States cannot afford to risk. 

May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
you consider these two issues side by 
side, in relation to each other. 

On the one hand we see the State 
Department suddenly reversing its anti- 
Chiang stand, and urging an appropria- 
tion of tax dollars to help his govern- 
ment; on the other hand we have the 
very same State Department—support- 
ing a peace treaty which opens the door 
wide for Formosa to fall into Commu- 
nist clutches. 

This policy indicates one or both of two 
things: Either the State Department 
is so utterly confused, and bewildered, 
and has spread itself so far that it can- 
not in one limited area of the globe per- 
mit its left hand to know what its right 
hand is doing; or else, the State Depart- 
ment is in the direction of handing over 
$307,000,000 in American money or 
goods to the Communists, along with 
the island of Formosa, a vital defense 
barrier in the far Pacific. 

On previous occasions the United 
States has been more or less sold out by 
the plotters of the State Department. 
The disgraces of Yalta, Tehran, Pots- 
dam, and Cairo are recent memories, 
Our secret agreements giving Russia 
control of Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, 
Port Arthur, Dairen, and the Sakhalin 
and Kurile Islands are parts of this be- 
trayal. The deal giving Russia indus- 
trialized Manchuria is not yet forgot- 
ten—Manchuria, which the North Ko- 
rean Communists now use as a sanctuary 
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from which to attack our American and 
South Korean troops. 

The errors made in these agreements 
and secret deals will not soon be forgot- 
ten—we still pay for them dearly in 
American lives and American money. 

Mr. Chairman, it is past time some- 
body took note of this matter. I call 
upon the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to carefully consider the State Depart- 
ment’s proposal. 

If the American people cannot rely on 
the State Department to look after 
American interests, it becomes the obli- 
gation of the Congress to take the in- 
itiative. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to ex- 
tend my remarks so that I may put in 
the Recorp some of the information I 
have picked up today and which was not 
given to me in confidence, and which 
further deals with this Japanese treaty 
proposal and this $307,000,000 item. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman fro: 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to 
my friend the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CrAwForp], and in disagreement 
with him, yet having profound respect 
for his views, and with others with whom 
I may be in disagreement—and I hope 
they have respect for my views when 
they disagree with me—I cannot permit 
the remarks of my friend to go unan- 
swered. In my opinion, the majority of 
the House of Representatives in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the vote just 
taken have made a very powerful and 
constructive contribution toward the ul- 
timate objective which we all have in 
mind. 

As I said here, my mind goes back be- 
fore Pearl Harbor when those of us who 
advocated measures te prepare in case 
of attack were fighting a rearguard ac- 
tion. At that time public opinion emo- 
tionally aroused was against any affirma- 
tive measures. Fortunately the public 
opinion of America today is very strongly 
in favor of the Congress and our country 
taking strong measures in order to meet 
the dastardly challenge that confronts 
the world today. Public opinion today is 
entirely changed from what it was 11 
years ago, and I think the people of 
America generally are far ahead of many 
of us who are Members of Congress, in 
recognition of the danger and in their 
recognition, in fact, insistence, that we 
take all steps necessary to develop our 
power: First, to be prepared for attack in 
case it comes; and second, as a deterrent 
for any attack, because our people rec- 
ognize the fact that the only thing that 
the Communist rulers and others ob- 
sessed with such a dastardly disease, de- 
structive beyond imagination, is what 
they fear, and that is power greater than 
they possess. I think the Committee of 
the Whole in its wisdom acted properly 
in voting against the amendment which 
was offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Coupert]—and I respect him. 
I would have him understand that I 
think his views and his motives are noble 
and high-minded, but I think the major- 
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ity of the Committee of the Whole acted 
wisely in rejecting the amendment, be- 
cause the adoption of the amendment 
might have had harmful results through- 
out the world. You notice I said “re- 
sults.” Results not intended, but we 
have got to consider results which might 
flow from an act just as well as the in- 
tent that might be involved. 

In view of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Michigan, I take the floor so 
that the ReEcorp will show, speaking for 
those who voted against the amendment, 
and I refer to Members on both sides of 
the aisle—Republicans voted against it 
as well as Democrats—they acted wisely 
in connection with the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CouperT]. As majority leader of 
the House—I have said this before and 
I repeat it now—I am proud, very proud, 
of the high level of debate that the 
membership of the House has engaged 
in on this bill and has engaged in on bills 
of all nature, particularly those relating 
to our foreign affairs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
there are controversial issues, I recog- 
nize that, and within them there are 
controversial questions, but the member- 
ship of the House, and I refer to Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle, have 
always engaged in a very high level of 
debate in expressing the views as they 
entertained them and have acted in a 
manner which we of today can be proud 
when the historians of tomorrow might 
read about our debates. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his kind words. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, they are 
honest words. 

Mr. COUDERT. Iappreciate that. I 
would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. The gentleman is pleased that the 
House has refrained from imposing any 
legal restrictions on the military to move 
troops abroad? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a fair 
way of putting it. 

Mr. COUDERT. Is the gentleman, as 
majority leader of this House, in a posi- 
tion to give assurance to the Members 
of the House that no more than six divi- 
sions will be sent abroad to the NATO 
army to implement article 3 without 
approval of the Congress? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, the gentle- 
mau from Massachusetts is in no posi- 
tion to give any assurance, and if any- 
body informed the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that he had authority to give 
such assurance, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, as an American and as a 
Member of Congress, in light of world 
conditions, would object to any such 
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promises or instructions, and I would 
vigorously fight them. Our military 
leaders are human beings, but they are 
men, and we have to look to them in this 
emergency, and in case of war we will 
have to look to them to lead our Army, 
our Navy, our Air Force, and our Marine 
Corps. As an American, as a Member 
of Congress, I am in no position where 
I can very well challenge their views 
and I have got to repose confidence in 
them. 

Mr. COUDERT. That means, then, 
that the gentleman is entirely satisfied 
to permit the military to send a million 
men abroad? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Within the mili- 
tary field. I recognize the importance of 
their judgment and I recognize that we 
have got to turn to them within military 
fields and receive their judgment. We 
should give full and complete recogni- 
tion to these men who have given their 
entire life in the military service of our 
country, and respond to the positions of 
leadership and to the success of our 
country in case of war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, it is a very frank admission 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. McCormack], our majority leader, 
has made. As I heard it, as I understand 
it, and he sits here—and correct me if 
I am in error—it means this and no more 
than this: That the destiny of our Na- 
tion, so far as he is concerned and so 
far as the Congress is concerned, has 
been turned over and put in the hands 
of the military men. That is what it 
amounts to if you will read it tomorrow 
and if it goes into the Recorp as he said 
it. 

I do not subscribe to that doctrine at 
all. We need no military dictatorship 
in this country to win the present or 
any other war—dictatorship by an Eisen- 
hower, a Marshall, a Rosenberg, a State 
Department, or an Acheson. The Con- 
gress of the United States has some 
responsibility on the question of whether 
we declare war, whether we fight a war, 
and when and where we fight it, and for 
what purpose. I just cannot and I will 
not go along with the idea that the mil- 
itary men or the Secretary of State or 
the Department of State are to take over 
my responsibility or are to speak for me. 
They, and I mean the Marshall-Acheson 
group under Truman, have gotten us 
into this mess, into this war. 

I remember the argument that was 
made before Pearl Harbor, and to which 
the gentleman referred. And, what was 
it? That every time we were asked to 
appropriate a dollar or enact legislation, 
we were told by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, yes, 
and by some Republican members of 
that—by the Deweys, the Stassens—that 
the purpose was to keep us out of war. 
And, all the time the real underlying 
effect was to get us into war. And that 
is what has been done this time. 
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Once again we are fighting, will continue 
to fight, if some have their way—to pro- 
tect England’s trade dollars. This bill 
today carries $56,000,000,000, and much 
of it will be used for the success of the 
Democratic ticket in 1952. Now, like 
it or not, it will be, and you know it 
will, and a lot of the legislation that has 
been passed and many a dollar that 
has been appropriated has been used for 
that purpose. Why dol say that? Be- 
cause of the experience we had before. 
I have not forgotten when Federal 
money was passed out in Pennsylvania 
to the farmers at the polls, and they 
were told where their interest was, who 
buttered their bread—but no one claimed 
any credit for sending their sons to fight 
abroad. Now it is the same old story: 
Frighten the people, get us into a war, 
and then come along under the guise 
of national defense and ask for billions 
more. Billions for the Armed Forces 
to spend to fight the wars, defend our- 
selves in the wars in which the United 
States or Acheson may involve us. Read 
the editorial in the Saturday Evening 
Post this week. I have often won- 
dered why it is that the fellow who is 
so close to the soil, who by some stand- 
ards knows so little, who never has had 
a college or university education, is al- 
ways in the forefront, is the first when 
it comes to recognizing the truth. Read 
that editorial. Here is a professor of 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Hans 
J. Morgenthau, a distinguished scholar, 
who takes the time to write a book, yes, 
a whole book to tell us what Castle- 
reagh, Palmerston, John Hay, Queen 
Elizabeth, Bismarck, yes, and every 
American who ever earned his own living 
by growing food out of Mother Earth, 
or by working in mill, mine, or factory, 
or behind a counter has always known, 
that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature followed by man and nation if 
survival be the purpose. And what was 
it this great scholar took a book to tell 
us? Something our internationalists, our 
do-gooders never learn. That every na- 
tion in the world, from the beginning of 
history down to today except the United 
States, has always followed a policy 
which had, as its primary objective pur- 
pose, the welfare of its people, the in- 
terest, the advancement and security of 
that nation. 

The doctor’s main thesis, as stated by 
the Post, is that our policy both for 
Europe and for Asia should not be ideo- 
logical, theological, or sentimental but 
should promote the security and interest 
of the United States. How absurd, how 
narrow that thought must be to our in- 
ternationalists, to some of the members 
of our Committee on Foreign Relations— 
but it is a thought—it is truth which is 
in the mind of every sound-thinking 
American. The Post editor concludes 
with this: 

In other words, it is idiotic to talk about 
defense of morality (and I might add, the 
freedom of other nations) if that means 
stripping ourselves, by aimless dispersions 
of power, of the ability to defend anything. 


Now, I ask you, read that editorial and, 
if you have time, read the book, and 
then see if you have learned anything 
that you did not know before—had you 
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paused to think—which was, and which 
is today, that it is our duty to think 
first of our people, of our country, and 
not of these other nations, whose bur- 
dens we have been carrying and will 
always carry as long as we are willing 
and they can induce us to do so. 

When you have read the editorial and 
the book you will not have learned any- 
thing you did not know before, which 
has not, from the well of the House 
where I am now speaking, been said 
over and over again by some of us. 
Neither the majority of the Congress 
nor the administration would listen and 
today we are in world war III, forced 
to appropriate $56,000,000,000 as part 
payment on our folly. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MAEON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read, that 
it be open fur amendment, and that 
points of order be reserved. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair makes 
inquiry whether there are any points of 
order to any of the remaining sections 
of the bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of 
the opinion that we should dispose of 
the points of order first. The gentleman 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against section 628 
of the bill, page 63, on the ground that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, this 
section places a limitation om expendi- 
tures in an appropriation bill. From the 
viewpoint of the committee, it is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard fur- 
ther on his point of order? 

Mr. TEAGUE. It is true that the first 
few lines of the section do impose a 
limitation, but I think it is also obvious 
and true that the latter part of the 
section changes the basic law and im- 
poses legislation upon an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
vision is a clear limitation and it is not 
new legislation. There is no new legis- 
lation in it. The provisos are specific 
and do not require additional duties. 
It is a clear limitation within the rules 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
rcady to rule. 

The gentleman from Texas makes a 
point of order against section 628 of the 
bill on the ground that it contains leg- 
islation. 

The Chair is of the opinion that while 
the section purports to be a limitation 
on the appropriation it does, especially 
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in the languege beginning on page 63, 
lines 16, 17, and 18, impose additional 
duties and responsibilities upon the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The Chair is there- 
fore of the opinion that it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill, and sustains 
the point of order. 

Are there further points of order? 

If there are no further points of order, 
the Chair will recognize Members who 
have amendments at the Clerk's desk. 
First, however, the Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the spirit 
of the House at this time, and I hesitate 
to impose myself further on your good 
nature. 

A Member of Congress can afford to 
give up many things, but he cannot afford 
to give up his self-respect. I have been 
a little disturbed by some of the intima- 
tions which have been made to the effect 
that nobody knows what is in this bill, 
that we had to vote for it blindly because 
we were afraid not to vote for it, the 
issue of national defense being involved. 
I hope the fact that members of the 
subcommittee have been critical of some 
of the operations of the Department of 
Defense has not misled the House. The 
fact that we have been critical and have 
singled out various instances of bad 
management and waste should indicate 
to Members of the House that a very 
thorough and careful study has been 
made of the whole military program. 
It was upon the basis of this careful 
probing that various reductions were 
made in the bill. As I have said before, 
we devoted 11 long weeks to hearings 
on this bill. 

It was because of the work of the 
committee that various conclusions have 
been reached and various suggestions 
have been made. Our studies led to 
numerous recommendations in the com- 
mittee report whick. is available to the 
House, and numerous reductions in the 
interest of efficiency. 

Now, there is no reason not to be 
realistic. It is utterly impossible for 
any man in Congress or in the Depart- 
ment of Defense to know everything 
about the far-flung ramifications of the 
defense program and of defense spend- 
ing. The program is so big that no 
human brain would be capable of grasp- 
ing every detail and fact associated with 
so gigantic an effort. This is not a con- 
fession of weakness on the part of Con- 
gress; it is simply a statement of human 
limitations. 

Yet no Member need say that he knows 
nothing about this bill. It would be 
most ridiculous and absurd, and it would 
certainly be a confession of lack of dili- 
gence for him to say that he knew noth- 
ing about this bill. Obviously, all Mem- 
bers know something about the bill; but, 
of course, it is perfectly understandable 
that Members generally, in fact, no 
Member could possibly know every mi- 
nute detail of a $56,000,000,000 military 
program. 

I hold in my hand 3,500 pages of 
printed testimony containing more in- 
formation about this legislation than 
has perhaps been given about any other 
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bill at this session of Congress. The re- 
port contains a wealth of information 
with respect to every major phase of 
defense spending. 

Of course, you cannot predict every- 
thing that will happen on your farm or 
in your business or in the Government 
or in the Department of Defense in ad- 
vance but, certainly, if there ever was in- 
formation available about any bill that 
has ever been considered by the Congress 
in its history, there is information avail- 
able about this bill. Again I say here are 
3,500 pages of information that is avail- 
able and here is the report which has 
been available to Members for several 
days. Why should Members make refer- 
ence to unfamiliarity with respect to 
over-all defense spending when we have 
such voluminous information which is 
available? Moreover, the bill itself con- 
sists of 65 pages. Certainly, those who 
complain that they know nothing about 
the bill have certainly read the bill itself 
very carefully, and have studied it. 

Let Members also remember that those 
sturdy Americans, those rugged indi- 
vidualists who refuse to move from a po- 
sition when they think they are right— 
let them remember that such men as 
JOHN TABER, RICHARD WIGGLESWORTH, ER- 
RETT ScCRIVNER, Harry SHEPPARD, Bos 
SIKes, and JoHN RILEY, worked for weeks 
and months in the preparation of this 
bill. Of course, none of us is fully satis- 
fied with the measure, but do you think 
the committee would have come in with 
the bill unless people like that knew 
something about it? 

There is no easy way to find out what 
you are going to do, Mr. Chairman, 
with $56,000,000,000. You have to work 
hard and long and burn the midnight 
oil. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
knows the affection I hold for him. He 
has just made a statement that all Mem- 
bers of the House ought to know what is 
in this bill because they have had the 
opportunity of reading a report which 
the gentlemar. just said took his sub- 
committee 11 weeks to complete. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. How in the 
name of heaven can you expect the 
average Member, in a few short hours, 
to master that which has taken you 
11 weeks of hearings to produce? It 
is an. impossibility, and it is unfair to 
expect any Member of the House to be 
able to do it. 

Mr. MAHON. I donot think it is pos- 
sible for every Member of the House to 
know fully what is in the bill. All Mem- 
bers are very busy with heavy responsi- 
bilities and they cannot possibly read all 
committee hearings. I think our com- 
mittee system more or less takes care of 
that situation. There is no abler Mem- 
ber of the House than my friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio, and I am in no 
way critical of him or any other Member. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Then, let us 
not criticize them. 

Mr. MAHON. Oh, no, I am in no way 
critical—of course, it is impossible for 
Members to read all committee hearings 
of various committees. My point was 
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that Members who sought more infor- 
mation about the pending measure could 
get a fairly good picture by scanning the 
hearings and reading essential parts of 
the report. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the Members 
had 11 weeks to review that which has 
taken you 11 weeks to produce, I think 
perhaps most of them might know as 
much about it as the gentleman knows, 
but we have not had 11 weeks. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. No; Members have not had 11 
weeks and, unfortunately, I do not know 
of any way that Members could have 
had that much time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
do not hold us responsible. 

Mr. MAHON. I think Members are 
doing the best they can with a very dif- 
ficult situation. The 158-page report 
does give them a good source of infor- 
mation, but I have no desire to discount 
the difficulties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Then, please 


Amendment offered by Mr. VAN ZANDT 
Page 62, line_9, insert “(a)” aiter 


“SEc. 


On page 52, insert after line 11 the follow- 
ing new matter: 

“(b) No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act for ‘Pay and allowances’ 
of military personnel shall be expended for 
the pay or allowances, accruing after No- 
vember 30, 1951, of any member of the 
Inactive or Volunteer Reserve who served on 
active duty for a period of 12 months or 
more in any branch of the Armed Forces 
during the period beginning December 7, 
1941, and ending September 2, 1945, if such 
member shall have served on active duty 
for a period of 12 months or more after 
June 26, 1950, unless such member shall 
have voluntarily consented to remain on 
active duty.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amend- 
ment, but I will reserve it until the 
gentleman has concluded his remarks. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, on 
the 7th day of June, when we considered 
the conference report on the Senate 
bill No. 1, now Public Law 51, we found 
that the conferees had agreed to a period 
of 17 months of active duty on the part 
of Inactive and Volunteer Reserves who 
had been called to active duty involun- 
tarily against their own wishes. 

As a matter of information, when the 
House approved Senate bill No. 1, com- 
monly called the UMT bill, it provided 
that the Inactive and Volunteer Reserves 
called to active duty against their own 
wishes would be required to serve 12 
months. The Senate bill, when it passed 
the Senate, did not contain any provi- 
sion whatsoever. So the conferees rec- 
ommended the 17 months period of 
service. During the debate the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services [Mr. Vinson] stated that in a 
few weeks the Department of Defense 
would send to the House Committee on 
Armed Services a bill providing a new 
Reserve policy and that it would be cer- 
tain to correct any injustice that was 
being done to the Inactive and Volun- 
teer Reserves. The House Committee on 
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Armed Services has received that bill, 
and there is nothing in it that will cor- 
rect any injustice which has been done 
to the Inactive and Volunteer Reserves. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is a 
member of the committee that is now 
conducting hearings on that bill. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 

Mr. VINSON. Is there anything that 
will prohibit him from carrying out the 
statement I made, that we could correct 
it in the Reserve bill, which the gentle- 
man is holding hearings on now? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I can reply to your 
question by saying that the bill you have 
in mind may not reach the floor of the 
House for possibly a month and it may 
not pass the Senate for another month. 
In the meantime these Inactive and Vol- 
unteer Reserves are being retained on 
active duty. 

Mr. Chairman, what I am trying to do 
is provide relief to a group of Americans 
who served during World War II for 
more than 12 months, and who joined 
the Inactive and Volunteer Reserves of 
our Armed Forces with the understand- 
ing they would not be called except in 
case of war. Unknown to these Inactive 
and Volunteer Reserves, the Congress of 
the United States amended the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 and provided that 
not only would their enlistment be ex- 
tended for a period of 12 months, but 
they could be called up to active duty. 
Mind you these Inactive and Volunteer 
Reserves attended no drills, received no 
summer training, or pay. They were 
literally reservists on paper. When Mrs, 
Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense, appeared before the 
House Committee on Armed Services she 
confessed that the law had been admin- 
istered poorly. She confessed that the 
Department of Defense had treated the 
Inactive and Volunteer Reserves of this 
country in a shameful manner. Yet 
they are still on active duty, and there 
is no Member of this House who has not 
received a letter, or numerous letters, 
telling him about the discrimination 
that the Inactive and Volunteer Reserves 
have been subjected to in being separated 
from his family, his civilian occupation, 
or his business while Organized Reserves 
who attend summer training and weekly 
drills and receive pay for them remain 
at home with thousands of young men 
of draft age walking the streets. 

Mr. Chairman, what does my amend- 
ment do? It provides that on the 30th 
day of November, 24 days before Christ- 
mas, because of the fact that no portion 
of this appropriation can be used to pay 
a Volunteer or Inactive Reserve who has 
had more than 12 months of active duty 
he must be separated and returned to 
inactive duty. I say to the members of 
this committee, if you want to recognize 
a group of Americans who have already 
made their contribution in World War II, 
and who are being forced to make an- 
other contribution in world war II— 
and I consider the Korean war world 
war III—and if you want to help the 
Reserves in the future, I urge that you 
pass this amendment and return these 
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boys to their homes for Christmas Day 





1951. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. How does this help the 
reserves, by cutting off their pay? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It means that the 
armed services will have to return them 
to inactive duty by November 30, because 
they cannot be retained on active duty 
without pay. 

Mr. COOLEY. That does not neces- 
sarily have to follow. I think the gen- 
tleman’s purpose is right, but to cut off 
a Man's pay seems to be a very awkward 
way of accomplishing what he desires. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It is the only way 
it can be done. As I mentioned previ- 
ously we tried to correct the intolerable 
conditions when the UMT conference 
report was on the floor but because of 
the parliamentary situation amendments 
were barred. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The effect of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment would be to repeal 
a provision in the Draft Act. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Not necessarily. 

Mr. VINSON. That is exactly the 
effect of it, because the result is that it 
will force the Department to do either 
one of two things: Turn them out in 12 
months or hold them without pay. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. They will not hold 
them because, under existing law, mili- 
tary personnel ordered to active duty 
must be in a pay status. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If it has the effect of 
repealing that provision in the Draft 
Act, it ought to be done, anyway. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Definitely so. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr.COUDERT. Iam entirely in sym- 
pathy with the objective that the gen- 
tleman has in mind, but I wonder if he 
can tell the committee what effect this 
would have on the armed services as of 
today—whether it would release so many 
men that it would make many of the 
units of the armed services impotent. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. When I considered 
introducing my amendment I took that 
into consideration, and that is the reason 
for establishing the date of November 30. 
At the present time there is a rotation 
program under way. There is, in addi- 
tion, a program providing for the release 
of reserves under this program. They 
are releasing so many thousands every 
month. Among those released are inac- 
tive and volunteer reserves. Therefore, 
on November 30 a great majority of in- 
active and volunteer reserves who were 
called during July and August of last 
year will be released under the 17-month 
provision which is a maximum, and not 
a minimum, period of service. 

It is now August 9 and we are 
giving the armed services nearly 4 
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months’ notice to call up paid reservists 
and draftees to replace the inactive and 
the volunteer reservists. Therefore, the 
results of my amendment in returning 
to inactive duty the inactive and volun- 
teer reserve will in no manner disrupt the 
Armed Forces of our country. It will, 
however, in a small measure let the in- 
active and the volunteer reserves know 
that Congress recognizes the shameful 
treatment accorded them and is making 
a ninth-inning attempt to correct a sit- 
uation that should have never developed. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I had 
reserved a point of order against the 
amendment, but it seems to be clearly 
a limitation on the pay of certain mili- 
tary personnel and I think it is not sub- 
ject to a point of order. I therefore 
withdraw the point of order. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on this amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
the point of order is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to be recognized in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the committee will vote down this 
amendment. 

The question propounded by the dis- 
tinguished hero from Wake Island was 
very pertinent. This amendment would 
have the effect absolutely of practically 
destroying a great many elements, par- 
ticularly in the Navy. 

I offered this amendment in the com- 
mittee when we were considering the 
draft bill because I was very anxious to 
do what was right and proper for the 
inactive and voluntary reservists, and I 
fixed the period of service at 12 months. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. TOWE. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment was not the one that was approved 
by the House; the one that was approved 
by the House was the one offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey now inter- 
rogating the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. Tha: is right. 

Mr. TOWE. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment provided that they be turned out 
if it was convenient to do so. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. I with- 
draw that statement and give the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Towe] full credit, but the issue was 
brought up in the committee at my sug- 
gestion. 

Admiral Sherman pointed out that to 
do what is proposed by that amendment 
would completely destroy a great many 
units in the Navy; it would be utterly 
impossible to administer without great 
military damage. So when we went to 
conference we reached the decision to 
limit their length of service to 17 months, 
and the services are trying to get out 
the Inactive Reserves now. If you adopt 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 

man from Pennsylvania the effect would 
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be to force out immediately every one of 
the inactive and voluntary reservists 
who are now in service because the Army 
could not pay them, the Navy could not 
pay them, the Air Force could not pay 
them; and, certainly, therefore, you 
could not hold them involuntarily in the 
Armed Services. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman will 
certainly agree that there are literally 
thousands of Organized Reserves who 
have not yet been called, and who are 
receiving drill pay and expect to be 
called. 

Mr. VINSON. That is true. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Why were they not 
called instead of the Inactive and Volun- 
teer Reserves. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman under- 
stands my position on that. I think the 
services made a mistake in not calling 
first the Organized Reserves instead of 
the Voluntary Reserves. By what this 
here would do is force the Departments 
to turn reserves out immediately, with- 
in 12 months; and the effect of it would 
be that half of your Army would come 
out of Korea, half of it would come out 
of Germany, and a large number of re- 
serves would have to come out of the 
Navy. So I trust this amendment will 
be defeated. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The interim report 
submitted to the Congress by the Brooks 
subcommittee shows that as of April 1, 
1951, there was a total of 650,000 re- 
serves on active duty and the majority 
of them are represented by the National 
Guard divisions, and the Organized Re- 
serve units of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps leaving literally only 
a handful of individuals called to active 
duty from the Inactive and Volunteer 
Reserves. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is a 
member of a subcommittee that I ap- 
pointed, headed by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks], to make a study 
of the reserve program, and this ques- 
tion should be dealt with in that legis- 
lation. The gentleman has ample op- 
portunity to offer an amendment in the 
committee and to bring the proposal 
back to the House in proper form. 

I certainly trust you will not force the 
Department to do one of two things: 
Either hold them by the back of the neck 
or else take them and turn them loose 
after the 12 months is out. This amend- 
ment will destroy your services; you will 
destroy a great many units of your Navy 
if you adopt the Van Zandt amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is there any way we 
can tell the ultimate effect of this 
amendment? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; you can predict 
the ultimate effect of this amendment; 
it will take out of the service every man 
who is a volunteer or inactive reservist 
who served 12 months; you would take 
hundreds of thousands out almost by 
tomorrow morning. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. WIER). 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, this is one 
amendment I am very happy to support. 
This matter has been a terrible headache 
to me since last August. I have had over 
75 requests from young fellows who had 
just established themselves in civilian 
life after paying the price during many 
years of service in World War II, leaving 
families behind, leaving obligations be- 
hind and suffering undue hardships. 

My experience has not been a happy 
one with the three military services. 
When Members here say that we are 
going to wreck the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force by the withdrawal of these inactive 
reservists, I do not think they can sus- 
tain that position. I remember well the 
arguments advanced by the Committee 
on Military Affairs when this was intro- 
duced as a part of the Selective Service 
Act. We were pacified by lip service here 
that something would be done about it. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. I yield to the gentleman 
frum Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. Neither the Army 
nor the Defense Department intends to 
call any replacements and they do not 
intend to carry out the rotation system 
until this Congress makes them do it. 
I know of no better way than through 
this amendment. 

Mr. WIER. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s support. This is the experience 
I am running into so far as the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are concerned. 
They were lenient during the months of 
June and July. They had a program 
outlined for the release of inactive re- 
servists and they began to release them. 
The number involved is nowhere near 
enough to destroy any army we have, any 
division we have or any corps we have. 
The Army, Navy, anc Air Force have ad- 
mitted this should be done and they have 
submitted the figures as to those who 
would be discharged beginning in May, 
June, July, August, and September. 

What has happened? I go down to the 
Navy or Army now with a request for 
the discharge of an inactive reservist. 
They say: “No, we reserve the right to 
extend it another year.” That is the 
position they are taking now, reserving 
another year of service for these inac- 
tive reservists, beginning in November of 
this year. 

I hope that the House does adopt this 
amendment because we will put the mili- 
tary authorities on their sincerity in the 
Selective Service Act with regard to re- 
lease of the inactive reservists, and this 
is the only way you are going to get them 
out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I was the 
one who offered the amendment to the 
Selective Service Act having to do with 
inactive and volunteer veteran reserv- 
ists which was adopted by the House. 
When that bill went to conference, de- 
spite assurances on the part of the man- 
agers of the House, that the 12-months 
period of service would be retained, it 
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came back to the House with an increase 
to 17 months. That is further proof that 
administration leaders have been playing 
political football with the inactive and 
volunteer veteran’ reservists. This 
amendment will stop at least some of the 
rotten abuses that have been heaped on 
the Reserves. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey, a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. TOWE. Not only was it increased 
to 17 months but they reinserted the 
provision that was in the original com- 
mittee bill that they would be turned out 
if it suited the pleasure of the Defense 
Department. I would like to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that the only way the Defense 
Establishment will ever do this job prcp- 
erly and turn men out who ought to be 
turned out is for this amendment or a 
similar one to be adopted. I hope the 
pending amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
New Jersey is, as usual, expressing his 
real interest in the servicemen of this 
country, and I commend him. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, author of the 
amendment and another member of the 
House Armed Services Committee who 
does more than give lip service to our 
servicemen. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It has been said 
here that this will wreck our national 
defense. It will not. Let me point out 
that the majority of the Reserves in ac- 
tive duty today are represented by the 
National Guard divisions, by the aviation 
units and by other units that have been 
called up. The Inactive and Volunteer 
Reserve represents the individual who 
has been called to active duty without 
his consent. I daresay there are not 
more than 150,000 of them in the services 
today. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I want to assure the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that my views are in 
entire accord with those of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. In fact, I of- 
fered an amendment to the recently en- 
acted military manpower bill that would 
have helped Inactive and Volunteer Re- 
serves to a great extent. That amend- 
ment should have been passed and this 
amendment should be likewise adopted 
at the present time. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan, a veteran of World 
War II. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to read 
one brief statement from the Brooks 
subcommittee report which was made 
recently and which followed an investi- 
gation of the recall and release of re- 
servists. 

There can be no doubt that the De- 
rartment of Defense is well aware of the 
foregoing for Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, As- 

istant Secretary of Defense, in an ex- 
change of remarks with Congressman 
Dewey Suort, of Missouri, before the 
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Armed Services Committee, said as fol- 
lows: 

Secretary RosenBEerG. When the last World 
War ended, Congressman SHORT, men took on 
an obligation to enter an active Reserve 
component. Those men have been paid for 
their training and in normal times they are 
the men to be called after the regular armed 
services. I agree with you 100 percent, the 
men called have been the ones on the inac- 
tive Reserve and not the ones on the active 
Reserve. 


Then the subcommittee, taking note 
of the long train of abuses of the reserv- 
ists, said this: 

A partial rectification for the errors can be 
made by an early release of all reservists 
serving on active duty involuntarily. 








Mr. Chairman, that is precisely what 
this amendment seeks to accomplish. It 
is impossible for me to understand how 
Mr. Vinson, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, can oppose 
this amendment which seeks only to 
carry out a recommendation of one of 
his own subcommittees. Decent treat- 
ment for the Reserves is long overdue. 
I certainly hope this amendment is 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
SIKEs] to close debate. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no question but what the volunteer and 
the inactive reservists have had pretty 
tough sledding; there is no question 
about that. However, this is a poor place 
to make a change in policy. This is an 
appropriation measure, not a legislative 
measure. An opportunity was provided 
during the consideration of the Draft 
Act for a change in policy to be made. 
It was not made. The inactive reservists 
and the volunteer reservists are in the 
process of being taken out of the serv- 
ices rather rapidly, even more rapidly 
than the law requires, but because of the 
fact that we have an established policy 
as the result of already established law, 
the services have been built up to a cer- 
tain level, dependent in part on the 
services of the Inactive Reserves and the 
Volunteer Reserves. As much as I sym- 
pathize I fear that their services will 
have to be used if we are to continue to 
operate our military units efficiently and 
if we are to continue to win battles. I 
think we can put it as plainly as that. 
These men are being replaced just as 
fast as the trainees can be prepared to 
take their places. In a few months, I be- 
lieve this amendment would be much less 
injurious, and I think it would have my 
support. But we are facing a very seri- 
ous situation and these men know that 
the safety of their own loved ones may 
be at stake. Certainly at the least the 
lives of the men in their units could be 
jeopardized if inactive and volunteer re- 
servists were now—almost overnight— 
pulled out of the service. This is not a 
matter to be decided through emotion, 
on the spur of the moment, without full 
and complete consideration. You can, 
as the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia, the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, just a few minutes 
ago pointed out, wreck essential combat 
units simply because there are not yet 
sufficient trained replacements. This is 
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true not only in the Navy, but in the 
Air Forces and in the ground forces as 
well. However much we sympathize with 
the plight of the inactive reservists and 
the volunteer reservists—and I have a 
very genuine interest in them—I would 
much prefer to be in position where I 
could conscientiously support’ this 
amendment—I fear it would be danger- 
ous to summarily jerk them out of the 
services by this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania (Mr. VAN 
ZANDT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Manon) there 
were—ayes 110, noes 94. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. VAN ZANDT 
and Mr. MAHON. 

- The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 122, 
noes 102. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
souri: On page 62, line 11, strike out “$25,- 
000,000” and insert “$10,000,000.” 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I want to pay tribute for the 
work done by the chairman of this very 
able committee and all of the members 
of the committee. I do not believe any- 
one in the House, for a minute, is in any 
doubt of the fine work this committee put 
in in preparing this bill. The question 
that has been raised is, of course, what 
tools the committee has had in order to 
accomplish their job. I must say that a 
staff of two with possibly a few additional 
part-time helpers is hardly sufficient as- 
sistance to consider carefully a $56,000,- 
000,000 bill. I have noticed the 3,500 
pages of these.hearings, but I also notice 
that every witness who has appeared, and’ 
I went down the line pretty carefully, 
was from the Military Establishment. 
Those appearing before the committee, 
in other words, were presenting their 
point of view with no opposing witness. 

In considering any appropriation bill, 
it seems to me there are two things that 
are essential. First is the consideration 
of whether we can afford it. This coun- 
try isin debt. This country owes $260,- 
000,000,000. If we want to look for 
the cause of inflation, which every one 
of us agrees we have to fight, let us 
first look to that $260,000,000,000. If 
we pass this $56,000,000,000 bill today 
we are going to go into deficit financ- 
ing some more, and we are going to 
increase the causes of inflation. The 
second thing in an appropriation bill 
that we want to look at is whether or 
not the various items are justified and 
are necessary. In my opinion, that has 


not been done on this particular bill. 
There is not a Member of the House, 
in my opinion, who does not deep down 
within him know that the appropria- 
tions for the military in the bill can 
be cut, and cut considerably. In St. 
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Louis we whipped a smoke condition. 
It was not done by any particular pan- 
acea, nor was it done by any waving of 
a wand. It was done by an inspection 
of each and every little chimney which 
was contributing to the smoke condi- 
tion. In this particular bill I found 
one little chimney—one little chimney 
that I happen to know a little some- 
thing about as a result of our work on 
the Bonner subcommittee with refer- 
ence to Government surplus property. 
The item on page 62, section 625, calls 
for $25,000,000 to assist the military in 
their salvage and scrap program, and 
the selling of equipment which they no 
longer can use. Right off the bat, I 
want to point out this particular item 
was not even studied by the subcom- 
mittee. There has been nothing done 
on it at all. 

The best proof of that is that when 
you compile the three items that make 
up the $25,000,000, you find that they 
add up to only $17,000,000. So, in the 
first place, $8,000,000 of the proposed 
$15,000,000 saving is admitted. The mil- 
itary budgets only $17,000,000, not $25,- 
000,000. An additional $7,000,000 saving 
comes from this: We have been con- 
ducting a program trying to encourage 
the military to utilize more and more of 
their surplus property and have less for 
salvage and scrap. The three branches, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
have assured us they are going along 
with that program. Judging from the 
items, it is true that the Air Force is. 
In 1951 they had a budget of $4,900,000. 
This year they have cut it to $3,000,000. 
On the other hand, the Army has done 
nothing about it. They had $10,000,000 
last year and they are asking for $10,- 
000,000 this year. The Navy, on the 
other hand, is increasing its budget from 
$1,792,000 to $4,000,000, an increase of 
over $2,000,000. 

So, applying the formula that the Air 
Force has used to cut back its program, 
which tney should do in the name of 
economy, we actually would be saving 
the difference between $10,000,000 and 
$6,000,000 for the Army. Cutting the 
Navy back from $4,000,000 to the $1,000,- 
000, which would be a similar cut, based 
on what they had spent in 1951, and we 
have a total of $7,000,000 of saving to 
add to the $8,000,000 that the military 
admit they do not need. 

That is the basis on which I have pro- 
posed cutting this figure from $25,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000. It is a program that 
the armed services themselves say they 
will embark upon, and I suggest that 
the Congress implement that program 
by cutting this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
has expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we can come to some agreement on 
limitation of debate on this amendment. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if the commit- 
tee could nct accept the amendment? 
It seems to be a pretty reasonable 
amendment. 

Mr. SIKES. Iam afraid the commit- 
tee could not accept the amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that debate on this amendment be 
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limited to 5 minutes, the last 2% min- 
utes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the g2ntleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing>the right to object, the gentleman 
heard the statement of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. Is he right 
about his figure? . 

Mr. SIKES. That is not the infor- 
mation that the committee has. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
mean the gentleman is wrong in his 
addition? 

Mr. SIKES. That is not the infor- 
mation given to us by th2 military of- 
ficials. I will touch on that in a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks at the conclusion of the vote 
on the Curtis amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

While the figures given to us by the 
gentleman from Missouri were convinc- 
ing from the standpoint of the report he 
quoted, I must point out that we on the 
committee have additional information 
which I think justifies the appropriation 
requested. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 


man, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SIKES. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. In your re- 
port I will refer you to page 153. It 
shows, “Department of the Army, prepa- 
ration for sale or salvage of military 
property, $10,000,000.” 

Turning to page 156, you will find a 
similar item under “Navy, preparation 
for sale or salvage of military property, 
$4,000,000.” 

That makes $14,000,000. 

Then, on page 157, under “Depart- 
ment of Air Force,” you will find, “Prep- 
aration for sale or salvage of military 
property, $3,000,000.” 

That makes a total of $17,000,000 and 
not $25,000,000. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. If the _ statement 
which the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis} has made is not correct, I 
regret very much that itme has been 
fixed for debate, because this is a subject 
that has caused quite a lot of discus- 
sion throughout the length and breadth 
of the States. I cannot find myself 
where the committee can substantiate 
what they are asking for. I can only 
find tat the gentleman from Missouri 
{[Mr. Curtis] is correct in what he 
points out. 

Mr. SIKES. I have just discussed this 
matter with the staff members and 
clerks of the committee as well as with 
other members of the committee. I find 
no reason to accept the gentleman’s 


amendment. Frankly, there is a dis- 
crepancy between the amount of $25,- 
000,000 carried in the bill and in the 
$17,000,000 justified in the report. That 
is unfortunate from the standpoint of 
a clear record. However, I want to 
point out the fact that there is a step-up 
in the tempo of the program of renovat- 
ing and disposing of the salvage mate- 
rial that is left in the hands of the serv- 
ices; unless this money is provided it is 
not felt that it will be possible to utilize 
all the material that is available. Much 
of it cannot be sold without renovation, 
either because of its condition or be- 
cause the law requires it to be modified, 
as in the case of old live ammunition 
which can no longer be used by the 
troops. By having these funds available 
for the operation of the salvage program 
it is felt it will be possible actually to 
show a profit to the Treasury which will 
more than justify the additional funds 
carried in this bill; in other words, to 
show monetary returns greater than 
otherwise could be made possible and 
to utilize scrap and salvage material 
which rapidly is rusting and rotting. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. The steel industry is 
crying for more and more scrap. Mr. 
Engel, of Michigan, during the Eightieth 
Congress, was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and was the man responsible for 
this provision being in the law, because 
he saw—and I opposed the proposal at 
the time—that by using this scrap and 
encouraging the services to get rid of 
obsolete equipment which could not be 
used that the industry of the country 
could be served and that the defense ef- 
fort could be promoted. So it is really 
the proposal of Mr. Engel that we are 
talking about now, and it has proved to 
be of very great value. I wish we had 
time to read the hearings and learn what 
has been done in recent years in the 
salvaging of material. To fail to prose- 
cute this program would in my opinion 
retard the defense effort and make it im- 
possible for the services to get rid of a 
lot of old stuff that can better be used as 
scrap material by industry. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. If you read 
the hearings of our committee you 
would come to the conclusion that better 
use could be made of this material by 
repairing it and using it for the purpose 
intended instead of salvaging it for 
scrap. 

Mr. MAHON. We could use much 
more money on a salvage program. It 
would seem unwise to make this change 
in the bill. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. BONNER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman when the armed services de- 
veloped their new program for surplus 
materials, this committee that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and myself are on 
has visited these various establishments. 
I see no change in the custom that they 
have been carrying out, and I would like 
to hear what the gentleman has to say 
about it. 
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Mr. MAHON. This stuff is brought in 
from Germany; it is brought in from 
the Pacific. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Oh, yes; it 
is being brought in from Germany and 
the Pacific and sold back to the Army 
in many cases by profiteers. , 

Mr. MAHON. It could not be under 
the provisions of this amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Time for debate on 
this amendment has been fixed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then, 
Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential mo- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, if I understand this amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri, it all depends on whether or 
not certain items have been added cor- 
rectly. Am I wrong about that? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Eight mil- 
lion dollars of it is that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What is 
that? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Eight of the 
fifteen millions saving is just a matter 
of addition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do you 
mean that when they add these items 
mentioned in this paragraph of the bill 
instead of getting twenty-five they get 
eight million less? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. They get 
$8,000,000 less. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If that 
is so, I do not understand why we do 
not accept the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. You can have a $1,000,- 
000 salvage program; you can have a 
$10,000,000 salvage program. ‘This pro- 
poses a $25,000,000 salvage program. 
You might very advantageously up it toa 
$50,000,000 salvage program in order to 
channel into industry all this scrap ma- 
terial which never will be used by the 
Army and industry is crying for it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
why do you have any items at all? Why 
do you not say that you want $25,009,000 
for a salvage program rather than to 
put in these three items, if that is the 
committee’s purpose. 

Mr. MAHON. It is just a $25,000,000 
program for salvage, but there are 
many millions of dollars in excess of that 
where the salvage must take place at 
some future time or else it is going to 
be lost. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bonner] said, I cannot understand why 
you put these three items in at all and 
then ask for more than they total. 

Mr. MAHON. Please do not be mis- 
led; this is only a $25,000,000 program. 
It could be a larger salvage program. 
Other portions of the program will be 
included in future years. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
not the point. You are asking for three 
items which total $17,000,000, but instead 
of asking for $17,000,000 you ask for 
$25,000,000. Then why do you ask for 
more than the total of your items? 

Mrt MAHON. There will be many 
millions of dollars in succeeding years 
for a salvage program. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know 
that; that part is all right. That is not 
the point here. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. On page 153, as I under- 
stand it, if the gentleman from Texas 
will look at his own report, he will find 
an item of $10,000,000 for this particular 
special account for the Army, on page 
157 he will find an item for the Air 
Force of $3,000,000 and up above for 
preparation of salvaged material for the 
Navy he will find an item of $4,000,000, 
which makes a total of $17,000,000, just 
as the gentleman from Missouri said. I 
cannot understand why we should not 
go by the report. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
the garage or grocery store sends me a 
bill and the items they ask me to pay do 
not total up to the total of the bill they 
present, I just send them a check for the 
items they bill me. I cannot see why 
the amendment is not good. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. Curtis] is to 
be commended for the very careful 
study of this bill—his industry has saved 
at least for the present $8,000,000, no 
small amount even today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the requestion of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri {Mr. Curtis]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill granting appropriations to 
the Defense Department for the fiscal 
year ending next June 30 gives me great 
concern. This bill calls for an appro- 
priation of $56,000,000,000. It is hard 
for the average person to grasp the mag- 
nitude and significance of such a figure. 
It means, excluding Sundays and holi- 
days, more than $1 a day for every 
man, women, and child in the United 
States. In this time of high costs, the 
enactment of this measure will be the 
single most inflationary force operating 
on our economy. 

Almost all Americans, and practically 
every Member of Congress, is fully aware 
of the vital need for a strong Defense 
Establishment, The threat which Rus- 
sian Communist imperialism brings to 
our way of life and to the destiny of 
freedom is too real and too near to be 
ignored. We have our difficulties in this 
country and in this Congress on how to 
cope with this threat. Yet we are all 
in agreement on two things: Commu- 
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nism directed by the Kremlin is the real 
enemy, and our own military strength is 
vital for our own survival. 

All of us know that there is a substan- 
tial amount of waste in the various mili- 
tary services. This point cannot be 
ignored or questioned by any man or 
woman who has ever served in any mili- 
tary branch. I do not blame this waste 
entirely on our military leaders. They 
are fundamentally trained for war, and 
war by its very nature is wasteful. Re- 
gardless of the curriculum that a young 
man might pursue at West Point or An- 
napolis, he is trained primarily to lead 
troops into battle or to lead an air mis- 
sion against the enemy, or to command 
a ship at sea in time of war. He is not 
trained to cut costs or to construct and 
live within a budget that is related to 
the gross national product or the total 
Federal income. One does not have to 
be a management engineer or an effi- 
ciency expert to find waste and duplica- 
tion of effort in the Pentagon, or in any 
navy yard, army base, or air field. The 
fiscal control of the military rests with 
the Congress, and, therefore, the respon- 
Sibility for the elimination of waste is, 
to a great extent, ours. Yet, in view of 
the huge Military Establishment which 
we of necessity must maintain at pres- 
ent, it is almost impossible for us, as 
Members of Congress, to adequately dis- 
charge this responsibility. 

The subcommittee which has held 
lengthy hearings on this appropriation 
has worked diligently and tirelessly for 
more than 6 months. Yet it is impos- 
sible for these able men to do more 
than call upon the military to justify 
their requests for funds. The commit- 
tee staff is limited and can do no more 
than dig into the figures as presented. 
I feel sure that a staff of experts respon- 
sible to the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives could 
uncover countless examples of waste and 
could justify its cost by more than 100 
times over. 

The Appropriations Committee, 
through its various subcommittees, has 
spent thousands of hours in attempting 
to cut the colossal budget requested by 
the President in January. We, in the 
House, have made certain additional 
cuts. Some of us feel proud of the 
economies effected, especially in view of 
the arrogant challenge of President 
Truman when he dared the Congress to 
cut his budget. Yet all the cuts that 
we have made and all that we will make 
will not add up to as much as 4 percent 
of the amount of this military budget 
alone. 

Mr. Chairman, this House might well 
authorize the employment of 100 expert 
investigators, at a salary of $12,500 each. 
This would make a total expense of 
$1,250,000. These men would not stay 
in Washington but would travel con- 
stantly throughout the year, visiting 
the various military installations both 
at home and abroad. Let us assume a 
travel and subsistence expense of $150 
per week for each man. On a basis of 
50 weeks, this would total three-fourths 
of a million dollars per year. The infor- 
mation collected by these experts would 
have to be assembled and presented to 
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the members of the subcommittee han- 
dling the military appropriation so that 
they could effectively exercise the econ- 
omies indicated. Let us assume a cost 
for this clerical help and office expense 
of $800,000 per year. This brings us to 
a total figure of $2 800,000. ‘ 

Two million eight hundred thousand 
dollars is one two-hundredth of 1 per- 
cent of the total military budget for the 
current fiscal year. Expressed in more 
understandable language, it is less than 
1% cents per year for every man, woman, 
and child in the country as opposed to 
more than $1 per day for each man, 
woman, and child, which is the total 
cost for the defense budget. 

I do not propose here another Federal 
bureau within the executive department. 
I merely propose a substantial expansion 
of the staff of the Subcommittee on 
Armed Services of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. As I have already 
stated, these investigators must not sit 
behind a desk in Washington. I propose 
a continuing field study of all of our 
military establishments, wherever they 
might be located. 

If these experts can show us how to 
save 1 percent in the operation of our 
military branch, they will have earned 
their expenses by more than 200 times. 
If the savings are as much as 5 percent, 
the investment will be returned to the 
taxpayer 1,000 times over. Now it is in- 
conceivable to me that if these men are 
properly selected they cannot bring in 
suggestions which will result in savings 
of less than 2 percent. What does 2 
percent mean in terms that you and I 
can understand? This little 2 percent is 
13 times the amount of money which the 
Federal Government is now spending in 
aid to hospital construction. It is more 
than 3 times the cost estimate of the 
original Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill for 
low-cost public housing. It is more than 
3 times the amount proposed to be spent 
under the various proposals for Federal 
aid to education. This little 2 percent is 
greater than the total annual expendi- 
ture for all flood protection throughout 
the entire United States. 

In the discharge of my responsibility 
as a Member of this body, my only choice 
is to vote for the pending bill. Most of 
my colleagues will, in good conscience, do 
likewise. The times permit of no other 
action. Yet economic strength is as vital 
as military strength to the survival of 
this country. We face huge military ex- 
penditures for an indefinite number of 
years. Our economy will fall if we are 
complacent in granting these enormous 
appropriations. We cannot blindly vote 
“aye” because it is in the name of de- 
fense. We cannot be satisfied with lift- 
ing up a corner of the rug and sweeping 
out a little dust. Each and every spring, 
we must take the rug out of the house, 
hang it in the back yard and give it an 
old-fashioned beating. To do this, we 
must have an adequate staff responsible 
to the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment and to it alone. We are constant- 
ly told that a strong defense is our only 
salvation. I respectfully submit that a 
strong economy is the basic support of a 
strong defense and is, therefore, even 
more vital to our salvation. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scrivner: On 
page 63, line 10, insert the following: 

“Src. 628. No appropriation contained in 
this act shall be available for any direct ex- 
pense (including commercial transporta- 
tion in the United States to the place of sale 
but excluding all transportation outside the 
United States) in connection with the main- 
tenance, conduct, operation, or management 
of sales commissaries, or commissary stores, 
of agencies of the Department of Defense, 
except where reimbursement for such ex- 
penses is to be made to the appropriations 
concerned from the proceeds of sales therein.” 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, what 
is done here is simply to exclude on page 
63 the objectional language that was in 
this paragraph in the first place and to 
which a point of order was raised. As 
the amendment now reads, there is no 
objectionable language, and no point of 
order can be raised against it because it 
is purely a limitation on the expenditure 
of funds, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp: On page 
65, after line 10, insert the following: 

“Sec. 630. No part of any money appro- 
priated in this act or included under any 
contract authority granted in this act shall 
be used in making payments under any con- 
struction contract or any contract for sup- 
plies, materials, equipment, or services, ex- 
ceeding $10,009 in amount, unless the per- 
son to whom such contract is awarded shall 
have furnished to the United States a per- 
formance bond with a surety or sureties 
satisfactory to the officer awarding such con- 
tract and in such amount as he may deem 
adequate, for the protection of the United 
States; except that the Secretary of Defense 
may waive the requirement of a performance 
bond in the case of any of the contracts refer- 
red to in this section if he determines that 
the waiver of such requirement is in the 
interest of th. national security and de- 
fense.” 

On page 65, line 11, strike out “630” and 
insert in lieu thereof “631.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas for reserving his point of order 
to this very important amendment. 
Actually I am constrained to concede 
that the amendment is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. The basic need 
for such a provision in the law is so 
vital, however, it was my hope the point 
of order would be waived. Needless to 
say I can and do appreciate the position 
and the responsibility of the chairman 
of this subcommittee. I believe the 
gentleman from Texas agrees whole- 
heartedly with the purpose of this 
amendment but at the same time feels 
such legislation should be handled by 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
With that point of view I agree but the 
matter is so serious I have offered the 
amendment today in order that the 
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Members would see what is taking place 
under the present contracting methods 
used by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee of the 
Whole for the last several days has been 
considering a military-appropriation bill 
totaling over $56,000,000,000 for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. When this bill is ap- 
proved by the Congress the Department 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
will be in the next 12 months spending 
this gigantic sum all over the United 
States with many contractors. Previous 
experience shows that in many, many 
instances the Department of Defense has 
been extremely lax in the expenditure 
of the funds the Congress has appro- 
priated. The best evidence of this lax- 
ity is found in a recent report submitted 
to the House by the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services under the 
distinguished leadership of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Hésert]. At 
this time I would like to compliment the 
gentleman from Louisiana, his subcom- 
mittee, and his staff for the excellent 
manner in which this investigation was 
conducted. The subcommittee report 
on this case vididly points out basic 
weaknesses in the procurement methods 
of the Department of Defense. It is en- 
titled “The Case of Consolidated Indus- 
tries, Inc.” The report shows without 
any question of a doubt that the De- 
partment of Defense should require per- 
formance bonds when all or most mili- 
tary or defense contracts are awarded. 

For the information of the Members I 
would like to read this report, including 
the recommendations of the subcom- 
mittee: 

The Procurement Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House has 
held extensive hearings on the procurement 
procedures of the Armed Services. Several 
reports have been issued and more are to fol- 
low. The purpose of these reports (and of 
this report in particular) is to set out by 
specific example procedures which in our 
opinion require correction. 

The instance cited here in detail does not 
involve a critical item. It was, however, a 
necessary item for classroom use. The han- 
dling of these bids will be set out in some 
detail to show by specific instance, where 
the subcommittee finds in many contracts 
that millions of dollars are being wasted in 
defaulted and delinquent contracts, to say 
nothing of frittering away of the time of 
Government employees, both uniformed and 
civilian, who are spending their time in doing 
the work which contractors are paid to per- 
form. It is this leakage which increases the 
already heavy burden of the taxpayer, and 
which can be and ought to be stopped. 

Every contract begins with a preaward 
survey. The Government finds out for itseif 
the capacity and ability of the contractor to 
Perform the work. Upon the accuracy of 
these reports depends the action of the con- 
tracting officer. Once a contract is let the 
Government is bound to the contractor. It 
will be demonstrated by the following report 
wherein the Government loses by incom- 
petent preaward inspection. 


CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


(Contract DA-11-009-QM6508, Contract DA- 
11-009-QM-6512, Contract NOm-59929) 
This company was formed about 1947. Its 
moving spirit was Jacob W. P. Fleming, who 
owned 80 percent of the stock. Fleming 
throug’ another company had done some 
subcontracting in World War II. He had 
never been in a company which held a prime 
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contract. But he had been in a company (in 
fact in several companies) engaged in the 
veterans’ training program; and at the times 
hereinafter recited these companies and 
Fleming were having difficulties with the 
Veterans’ Administration, which this sub- 
committee will not go into. 

In any event, Consolidated Industries had 
not turned out a thing for nearly 18 months 
preceding the award of these contracts. Be- 
fore that it claims to have sold several hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of furniture. 
Tleming went to Chicago in December 1950 
where he says he found that the Quarter- 
master was inviting bids on metal folding 
chairs. Two invitations were posted with 
specifications for 118,000 metal folding 
chairs. We take up the story with this be- 
ginning. Some of the incidents relating to 
what followed have been detailed by Hon. 
Grratp R. Forp, of Michigan, both in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 22, 1951, page 
5656 et seq., and additional details were pre- 
sented by him to the subcommittee. There- 
after, the subcommittee took testimony and 
made a further investigation. Here is what 
happened: 

FPieming stated under oath to the sub- 
committee that his company was organized 
in 1947. It occupied a building in Memphis, 
had sold some furniture in the early years, 
but for nearly 18 months prior to these 
awards it had done only a negligible amount 
of business. Fleming wanted to get into 
defense work. He got the invitations for 
bids on folding steel chairs at Chicago. 

Here is what was on hand when he pre- 
pared the company’s bids: The company had 
no steel on hand. It had no commitment 
from any supplier for steel either as to 
quantity, kind, or the time of delivery. It 
did not even have a commitment on price. 
Fleming testified that he just took some 
warehouse prices which he knew about and 
other prices which he had heard mentioned 
in Memphis and guessed at a price which 
he used in making up the bids. He did not 
have the necessary tools, dies, jigs or ma- 
chinery; moreover, he told the subcommittee 
that the company did not have the money 
to buy them; but he Knew he would have 
to get money somewhere to buy these 
things or would have to subcontract part 
of the work. He had no commitment from 
any prospective subcontractor in preparing 
his bid. The company had a couple thou- 
sand dollars on hand. He knew the com- 
pany would require financing; and he fig- 
ured on an RFC loan for that purpose. 

He testified that the margin of profit was 
figured at from 10 percent to 15 percent, or 
something over $45,000. 

The company was the low bidder on both 
invitations by some $55,000. 

Then followed the preaward inspection. 
Quartermaster Supplement to the Joint Pro- 
curement Regulations, section VI, Bonds 
and Insurance, part I, paragraph 6-100.3 
reads as follows: 

“Except under unusual circumstances bid 
and performance bonds are not to be re- 
quired in connection with supply contracts. 
Instead, maximum reliance will be placed on 
preaward surveys and ascertainment of 
finance responsibility of bidders in making 
the award of contracts.” 

We summarized the report of inspector 
No. 1: William K. Brown, area supervisor, 
made his inspection on January 10, 1951. 
He found the plant was “cluttered up with 
old broken-down' refrigerators, desks, 
benches, and a lot of torn-up scrap lumber 
where they had started to dismantle the 
benches and so forth that they had used 
for the vocational training school.” He 
found that there was “no activity in the 
plant whatsoever * * * that this plant 
had not been in operation for the past 18 
months. * * *” In his report he states 
that he found the contractor “did not have 
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the necessary equipment to perform the 
contract; that he lacked painting equipment, 
drying oven, spot welders, cleaning tanks, 
dies, jigs, fixtures, and heavy presses neces- 
sary to fabricate metal for folding chairs.” 

He did not report on the financial condi- 
tion of the company. He did an excellent 
job and faithfully reported exactly what 
there was to report as confirmed by the ad- 
missions of Fleming, the president of the 
concern, heretofore recited. 

Mr. Brown, inspector No. 1, advised that 
the contractor was not able to perform the 
contract for the reasons given in his report 
and advised against award. 

We continue with activities of Consoli- 
dated Industries, Inc., after the bids were 
opened: 

After the bids were opened, Fleming was 
ready for the role of the small-business man. 
His company was low bidder and stood to 
make upward of $45,000. If everything went 
well and he could get these contracts, then 
he could go out and start looking for ma- 
terials, machinery and the financing; and 
then Consolidated would be in business and 
Fleming would be a small-business man, 
His testimony was that at the letting in 
Chicago he learned that some of his com- 
petitors questioned his ability to perform the 
contracts, so he informed the subcommittee 
that “being a small-business man and un- 
accustomed to such threats or pressure” he 
betook himself to Washington. There he 
visited the offices of several Senators and 
Congressmen and spent most of his time 
with their aides. Apparently, the mantle of 
the small-business man showed gracefully 
on him for these aides rose to his cause. 
Somehow the news of his Washington visit 
was discreetly imparted to the Chicago 
quartermaster office. There a succession of 
three other inspectors, were dispatched to 
Memphis at regular intervals. Each duti- 
fully reported that Consolidated could per- 
form these contracts if an award were made 
to it. As these inspectors warmed to their 
tasks we summarize their reports: 

Inspector No. 2: On January 24, 1951, a 
new survey was ordered by the Chicago Pro- 
curement Office ‘to give this contractor an 
opportunity to prove that our initial sur- 
vey was wrong and to prove that he could 
perform.” Time was of the essence. The 
chairs were urgently needed. Inspector No. 
2 who was on an assignment at Clarksville, 
Tenn., was directed by phone to proceed 
immediately to Memphis, Tenn., to Con- 
solidated Industries, Inc. He knew only 
the identification number of the contract 
and the quantity of chairs called for. 

By this time Fleming and his associates 
knew that another inspection was to be 
made in the Consolidated Industries, Inc., 
so the stage was set for the visit from Gov- 
ernment men. Inspector No. 2 reported 
that the plant was clean and that in fact 
some men were there at the time welding 
and making chair frames. It developed 
from subsequent testimony by Mr. Fleming 
that the men were actually engaged in 
applying the plastic back and seats to certain 
steel-frame chairs that he had purchased. 

While sitting there talking, inspector No. 
2 reports two calls came in to Fleming. 
The man on the other end of the line talked 
in such a loud voice it was possible for the 
inspector to overhear: “We have a carload 
of steel ready for delivery now.” Thus, in- 
spector No. 2 had the answer to his questions 
on the steel necessary to manufacture the 
chairs. 

He determined the capacity of the plant 
on the capacity of the bending machines. 
Each machine could make about 400 bends 
per hour. He multiplied that number by 
16 hours per day (two shifts) and came to 
the conclusion that the plant could manu- 
facture 100,000 chairs per month, This in- 
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spector was told that the seats and backs 
were going to be subcontracted. 

He reported, “The facility is engaged in 
production of metal furniture and their nor- 
mal capacity on an 8-hour shift is approxi- 
mately 100,000 folding chairs per month; 
however, at the moment due to lack of steel 
this production had to be curtailed.” That 
was wholly false—the plant had not been 
in operation for 18 months and had never in 
its existence made a folding chair. This 
inspector's downfall came when he accepted 
the misleading statements made by Flem- 
ing and his associates. 

Inspector No. 3: Inspector No. 3 visited the 
plant on January 31, just 7 days after in- 
spector No. 2. He found no evidence that 
this plant had recently manufactured any 
furniture. He did see some men experiment- 
ing with dinette furniture including table 
and chairs with tubular legs. He noticed 
that the plant had recently been thoroughly 
cleaned out and that certain machine tools 
had been rearranged. He also saw some ex- 
perimental work being done on refrigeration 
units. Fleming who conducted the inspector 
on a tour of the plant conveyed the impres- 
sion that he was going to manufacture or 
assemble these units in his plant. Fleming 
pointed out some radio technicians to the 
inspector who were doing development work 
on a travel type of film that could be used 
in television. The inspector was impressed 
with these men as being high-type person- 
nel. 

Fleming testified that these men were not 
working for Consolidated Industries, but 
that he permitted them to use his shop for 
the experimental work that they were con- 
ducting. They served as window dressing 
for the benefit of the inspector. 

Inspector No. 3 was very thorough in tak- 
ing an inventory of the equipment located 
in the plant; however, very little of the 
equipment could be used for the manufac- 
ture of the steel folding chairs. The majori- 
ty of it was left over from the training 
school activities for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. This inspector did not check with 
the VA because he did not feel that it was 
in his jurisdiction. Neither did he look in- 
to the financial ability of the contractor be- 
cause he did not receive directions to do so. 

This inspector like the one that preceded 
him determined the capacity of the plant 
by the capacity of the bending machines. He 
reported that this facility could produce 75,- 
000 chairs per month, beginning the first 
month, 60 days after the contract was 
awarded. 

However, the contract required that 75,- 
060 chairs be delivered 60 days after the con- 
tract was awarded with the balance of 43,- 
000 chairs due 90 days after the date of the 
contract. An evaluation of this inspector's 
report alone shows that the contract could 
not possibly have been fulfilled, within the 
time limits called for. 

Inspector No. 4: Inspector No. 4 was called 
upon by the Quartermaster to give his 
opinion of the three (3) earlier preaward 
surveys of inspectors Nos. 1, 2, and 3. He 
visited the plant on February 5 and 6. 
Inspector No. 4 succumbed to the resource- 
ful imagination and optimism of Fleming. 
He testified that he was not required to look 
into the financial background of the com- 
pany because he was appearing in the role 
of a consultant and was not directed to 
look into the “details” that the other in- 
spectors should have covered. He did not 
check into the contracts with the Veterans’ 
Administration, because he was not directed 
to go into that. His tour conductor was 
Fleming. 

Inspector No. 4 reported. “The company 
has previously and is at the present time pro- 
ducing dinette sets consisting of dinette 
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tables with tubular metal legs and chairs 
fabricated from steel tubing.” 

Fleming's testimony is contrary to that. 

He has testified that his company was 
manufacturing dinette sets with the tubular 
metal legs. He had, however, bought the 
chairs and tables and was assembling them. 
He testified that Consolidated was making 
the seats and backs of leatherette, plywood 
and cotton linters. He had nothing to do 
with the steel fabrication or the bending 
of the tubular legs for the furniture. 

This inspector was also duped. 

His report states that this company, “re- 
quired a minimum of 60 days lead time on 
deliveries * * * to enable them to rear- 
range some of the equipment in their plant 
and set up an assembly line, spray booth, 
baking oven and packaging and packing 
facilities before they could get into actual 
production of producing end items.” 

As previously reported, the contract re- 
quired delivery of 75,000 chairs in 60 days 
and the balance in 90 days. 

Similar to the report filed by inspector No. 
3, a proper evaluation of this report would 
have shown that the contractor could not 
possibly have complied with the delivery 
dates set forth in the invitation to bid, to 
say nothing of other glaring oversights and 
naiveté, while evaluating the work of his 
predecessors. 

After these latter three reports had been 
received, the matter was up to the quarter- 
master at Chicago. 

The commanding general of the Quarter- 
master Depot at Chicago appeared before the 
subcommittee. He occupies the unique po- 
sition of being in charge of the depot, but 
without authority to bind the Government 
on contracts. He stated that he participated 
in the decision to make this award. Un- 
doubtedly, he did it in the conscientious per- 
formance of his duty; and the subcommittee 
is impressed with his circumspect conduct 
and meticulous handling of the matter. But 
the general had to rely on inspection reports. 
There was nothing to help him from those 
sources, He had before him two low bids. 
He wanted to save money for the Govern- 
ment. He wanted to be entirely proper and 
correct in dealing with Consolidated. So he 
east his vote for Consolidated on the evi- 
dence before him. 

A contracting officer awarded the contract 
to Consolidated Industries, Inc. for 118,000 
chairs to be delivered—75,000 on April 7 and 
43,000 on May 3, 1951. 

Consolidated’s travail had begun. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation withdrew 
its hoped-for commitment. The search for 
steel was frantically on with the Government 
taking that job over for the most part as 
will be detailed later. There was no machin- 
ery and no money to buy it. An RFC audit 
of the company showed that on December 30, 
1950, just before the awards, the company 
had on hand $410.41. 

April and May came and no chairs were 
produced. The contracts were hopelessly in 
default. As the situation grew more gloomy, 
Fleming got in touch with a salesman he 
met in Chicago at the bid opening. The 
salesman represented International Rolling 
Mills. He wanted to sell some steel, Fleming 
told the subcommittee. Out of that ar- 
rangement, these contracts of the small- 
business man were assigned to Rabar Fi- 
nance Co., a subsidiary of International Roll- 
ing Mills; and the finance company is the 
100-percent owner of the contracts. Fleming 
ruefully stated to the subcommittee that he 
didn’t think his company would have any 
profit left. 

The chairs are now being produced, 
months in default of the due date. On July 
25, 1951, only 7,000 chairs had been delivered 
and 12,000 chairs were awaiting inspection. 
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There are nearly 100,000 yet to be delivered. 
The Army has heen standing a long time. 
This is the saga of an attempt to balloon 
a cash balance of $410 into a profit of more 
than $45,000, with Government contracts 
used as a hunting license for plant, machin- 
ery, materials and financing. A competent 
inspection service would have discovered it. 


MARINE CORPS AND NAVAL INSPECTOR 


In April 1951 while Consolidated’s con- 
tracts with the Army were in default, the 
Marine Corps advertised for 12,000 chairs. 
Consolidated submitted the low bid. 

A naval inspector was sent on April 17, 
1951, to report on the qualification of the 
contractor. His report was this: 

He contacted the vice president, asked to 
be shown the property and these various 
machines. He saw that there was little op- 
eration going on at the time, which he didn't 
question, because “it wasn’t included in my 
survey.” 

He said his mission was to make a survey 
“to determine if the bidder is capable of 
performing in the event of an award for 
the 12,000 chairs.” He says he wasn't asked 
to make a statement that the chairs could 
be produced in 30 days, although that was 
required by the invitation to bid. It was 
his understanding “from the company offi- 
cials that their production was from 1,800 
to 2,000 chairs per day.” They indicated to 
him that they had made chairs before, he 
says, but he had no way of knowing whether 
they had or not. 

The company, he said, did not volunteer 
the information that they had Army con- 
tracts. He says he didn’t ask them about 
that because “he hadn’t been instructed to 
ask that question.” He said that the com- 
pany didn’t volunteer any information that 
was not asked for. The only information 
he could get from them on their financing 
he says was that they were 100 percent 
financed by Rabar Finance Co. 

He made no investigation of the com- 
pany’s experience because “he was not in- 
structed to do so.” He says, simply enough, 
that he was to “look into the manufacturing 
ability of the company as to whether they 
could produce the chairs they were bidding 
on.” 

So the Naval inspector reported favorably. 
The Marine Corps awarded it a contract for 
12,000 chairs to be delivered in 30 days. And 
that contract has not been performed as yet. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS-——EXPEDITER SERVICE 


What this type of procurement cost the 
Government over and above the delay in re- 
ceiving its products, in performing services 
with Government employees which the con- 
tractor should have performed was this: 

A lieutenant colonel and staff were put 
to work searching for steel to commence the 
contract. He and his staff scoured the coun- 
try by personal search and telephone, re- 
questing, pleading, and probably becoming 
more emphatic than that, in helping per- 
form this critical “defense order.” 

Of course, the requests of the Government 
are honored in times of emergency. When- 
ever the Government “expediters” thought 
they had located some steel they called 
Fleming and he placed orders. The Govern- 
ment found a load of steel coming from Bel- 
gium and advised Fleming to place an order 
for it. The ship arrived a month after it 
was promised. It was misrouted. The 
Government “expediters” went to work by 
telephone and other means tracing it. They 
finally located it. 

Later Consolidated was in trouble over the 
chair tips to be used. It couldn't obtain 
them. Government expediters went to work. 
NPA regulations prohibited the use of nat- 
ural rubber. The Government expediters 
searched the industry for a supplier. Finally, 
that search was abandoned and their ener- 
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gies were expended in locating, testing, and 
developing a plastic cap, which was finally 
used. 

+ . * * > 


It would be impossible to determine by 
a cost survey the time, salaries, and personal 
expenses of these Government employees 
who were actually performing work which 
the contractor had been engaged to perform. 

The supposed saving of $55,000 evaporated 
very quickly over these months of delay and 
trouble—all because of incompetent, inade- 
quate preaward inspection. 

In the many cases which the subcommit- 
tee has examined of incompetent preaward 
inspection the stock excuses have been 
either: 

1. The regulations did not require the in- 
spector to make the inquiry which would 
have ascertained the facts bearing upon the 
contractors qualifications; or 

2. That question wasn’t On the form; or 

3. I wasn’t instructed to ask that. 

It is high time that someone in authority 
took a look at the regulations and abolished 
them as a sanctuary for failures; and it is 
also time that some departmental procedures 
be worked out to educate inspectors, on the 
questions that ought to be asked in a pre- 
award inspection. 

If, in the absence of a performance bond, 
maximum reliance is placed on preaward in- 
spection, then that inspection should be 
adequate. 

Price is not the only criteria for a con- 
tracting officer. Performance is equally im- 
portant in determining a sound economical, 
businesslike contract. The overbalance of 
one or the other produces losses of the type 
such as these shown in this report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The subcommittee recommends that the 
services take immediate steps to improve and 
correct procurement regulations to assure 
competent preaward inspections; and that 
immediate steps be taken to educate in- 
spectors upon the need of a full and ade- 
quate inquiry when making their examina- 
tions. Forms and regulations which leave 
them hide-bound, if in fact that is the case, 
should be scrapped in favor of a realistic and 
competent approach, 

2. The subcommittee will continue its 
study and investigation into the need for 
performance bonds, if necessary recommend- 
ing legislation, should our further inquiries 
prove the desirability of them. But unless 
the preaward inspections can be improved 
that step may become necessary. 

F. Epwarp HEBERT, Subcommittee Chaire 
man; O. C. FIsHEeR; EpwArD DEGRaAF- 
FENRIED; L. GARY CLEMENTE; WILLIAM J. 
GREEN, Jr.; CiyDE DoYLE; CHARLES H. 
ELSTON; JACK Z. ANDERSON; Harry L. 
ToweE; WILLIAM E. Hess; W. STERLING 
CoLe. 

Approved: 

CaRL Vinson, Chairman. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to commend the 
gentlernan from Michigan upon his in- 
dustry with respect to the problem 
which he has discussed. I think it is 
a very serious problem and I think some 
kind of legislation which will meet the 
problem adequately should be enacted 
by Congress. But I do feel that his 
amendment is subject to a point of or- 
der; that it should be further screened 
and studied by the appropriate commit- 
tee. I think the gentleman is taking a 
step in the right direction in calling this 
matter to the attention of the House. 
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Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman. 
I am confident from my investigation 
of this case, and I called this case to 
the attention of the Committee on 
Armed Services in May of this year, that 
the Department of Defense could liter- 
ally save many millions of dollars if the 
Department would only put the respon- 
sibility for the performance of most 
military contracts directly on the con- 
tractors and their bonding companies. 
I sincerely hope that the legislative 
committee—the Committee on Armed 
Forces—will come forth promptly with 
the necessary legislation to correct the 
current situation which is presently 
wasting the valuable and priceless time 
and money of the Federal Government. 

In closing, I wish to assure my col- 
leagues that I intend to introduce a 
bill similar to my amendment. The 
Committee on Armed Services, based on 
its investigation of the Consolidated, 
Inc., case, and others should take im- 
1:cdiate action to end the deplorable 
procurement policies of the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr.MAHON. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. FORD. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that my amend- 
ment be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Priest] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. KEocu, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
5054) making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Security Council, the National 
Security Resources Board, and for mili- 
tary. functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and ail 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Isa sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en 
gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 
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Mr. MAHON. On that, Mr. Speaker, 


I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 348, nays 2, answered pres- 


ent 1, not voting 81, as follows: 


[Roll No, 150] 
YEAS—348 

Aandahl D’Ewart Kelley, Pa. 
Abbitt Dolliver Kelly, N. Y. 
Adair Dondero Keogh 
Addonizio Donohue Kerr 
Albert Donovan Kersten, Wis. 
Allen, Calif, Doughton Kilburn 
Andersen, Doyle Kilday 

H. Carl Elliott King 
Anderson, Calif.Evins Kirwan 
Andresen, Feighan Klein 

August H, Fellows Kluczynski 
Andrews Fenton Lane 
Anfuso Fernandez Lanham 
Angell Fisher Lantaff 
Armstrong Flood Laroade 
Aspinall Forand Latham 
Auchincloss Ford LeCompte 
Ayres Forrester Lesinski 
Bailey Frazier Lind 
Baker Fugate Lovre 
Bakewell Fulton Lyle 
Barrett Furcolo McCarthy 
Bates, Mass. Gamble McConnell 
Battle Garmatz McCormack 
Beamer Gary McCulloch 
Beckworth Gathings McGregor 
Belcher Gavin McGuire 
Bender George McKinnon 
Bennett, Fla. Golden McMullen 
Bennett, Mich. Goodwin McVey 
Bentsen Graham Mack, Wash. 
Bishop Granahan Madden 
Blackney Granger Magee 
Blatnik Green Mahon 
Boggs, Del. Greenwood Mansfield 
Bolling Gregory Martin, Iowa 
Bolton Gross Martin, Mass. 
Bonner Gwinn Mason 
Bow Hagen Meader 
Boykin Hale Merrow 
Bramblett Hall, Miller, Md. 
Bray Edwin Arthur Miller, Nebr. 
Brooks Hall, Miller, N. Y. 
Brown, Ga. Leonard W. Mills 
Brown, Ohio Halleck Morano 
Brownson Hand Morrison 
Bryson Harden Morton 
Buchanan Hardy Multer 
Budge Harris Mumma 
Burdick Harrison, Va. Murdock 
Burleson Harrison, Wyo. Murphy 
Burnside Harvey Murray, Tenn. 
Burton Havenner Nelson 
Bush Hays, Ark. Nicholson 
Butler Hays, Ohio Norblad 
Byrne, N. Y. Heffernan Norrell 
Byrnes, Wis. Heller O'Brien, Til. 
Camp Herlong O’Brien, Mich. 
Canfield Herter O'Hara 
Cannon Heselton O'Neill 
Carlyle Hiil Ostertag 
Carnahan Hoeven O'Toole 
Case Hoffman, Ill. Patman 
Celler Hoffman, Mich. Patterson 
Chenoweth Holifield Perkins 
Chiperfield Holmes Philbin 
Chudoff Hope Pickett 
Church Horan Poage 
Clemente Howell Polk 
Clevenger Hull Potter 
Cole, Kans. Hunter Powell 
Cole, N. ¥. Irving Preston 
Combs Jackson, Calif. Price 
Cooley Jackson, Wash. Priest 
Cooper James Prouty 
Corbett Jarman Rabaut 
Cotton Javits Radwan 
Coudert Jenison Rains 
Cox Jenkins Ramsay 
Crawford Jensen Reams 
Crosser Jonas Redden 
Crumpacker Jones, Ala. Reece, Tenn. 
Cunningham Jones, Mo. Reed, Ill. 
Curtis, Mo. Jones, Reed, N. Y. 
Curtis, Nebr, Hamilton C. Rees, Kans. 
Davis, Ga. Jones, Regan 
Davis, Tenn. Woodrow W. Rhodes 
Davis, Wis. Judd Ribicoff 
Dawson Karsten, Mo. Richards 
Deane Kean RiehlIman 
DeGraffenried Kearney Riley 
Denny Kearns Rivers 
Denton Keating Roberts 
Devereux Kee Robeson 





Rodino Smith, Wis, Velde 
Rogers,Colo. Spence Vinson 
Rogers, Fla. Springer Vorys 
Rogers, Mass, Stanley Vursell 
Rogers, Tex. Steed Walter 
Rooney Stefan Watts 
Roosevelt Stigler Weichel 
Sadlak Stockman Wharton 
8t. George Sutton Wickersham 
Sasscer ‘Taber Widnall 
Schwabe Tackett Wier 
Scott, Hardie Talle Wigglesworth 
Scrivner Williams, Miss. 
Secrest Thomas Williams, N. Y. 
Seely-Brown Thompson, Willis 
Shafer Mich. Wilson, Ind. 
Sheehan Thompson, Tex. Wilson, Tex. 
Sheppard ‘Thornberry Winstead 
Sieminski Tollefson Withrow 
Sikes Towe Wolverton 
Simpson, Il. Trimble Wood, Idaho 
Simpson, Pa. Vail Yates 
Sittler Van Pelt Zablocki 
Smith, Miss. Van Zandt 
Smith, Va. Vaughn 
NAYS—2 
Buffett Marshall 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—1 
Phillips 
NOT VOTING—81 

Abernethy Ellsworth Murray, Wis. 
Allen, Il. Elston O’Konski 
Allen, La. Engle Passman 
Arends Falion Patten 
Barden Fine Poulson 
Baring Fogarty Quinn 
Bates, Ky. Gordon Rankin 
Beall Gore Sabath 
Berry Grant Saylor 
Betts Hart Scott, 
Boggs, La. Hébert Hugh D., Jr. 
Bosone Hedrick Scudder 
Breen Hess Shelley 
Brehm Hillings Short 
Buckley Hinshaw Smith, Kans. 
Busbey Johnson Staggers 
Chatham Kennedy Taylor 
Chelf Lucas Welch 
Colmer McDonough Werdel 
Dague McGrath Wheeler 
Delaney McMillan Whitaker 
Dempsey Machrowicz Whitten 
Dingell Mack, Ill. Wolcott 
Dollinger Miller, Calif. Wood, Ga. 
Dorn Mitchell Woodruff 
Durham Morgan Yorty 
Eaton Morris 
Eberharter Moulder 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 

pairs: 
Dollinger with Mr. Eaton. 
Hedrick with Mr. Hess. 
Fine with Mr. Elston. 
Morgan with Mr. Betts. 
. Welch with Mr. Short. 
Hart with Mr. Allen of Illinois. 
Mitchell with Mr. Beall. 

Patten with Ir. Hillings. 

Whitaker with Mr. Taylor. 
. Rankin with Mr. Arends. 
Delaney with Mr. Werdel. 

Staggers with Mr. Wolcott. 
Shelley with Mr. Dague. 

Bates of Kentucky with Mr. Mc- 
ough. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Saylor. 
Mr. Wood of Georgia with Mr. Scudder. 
Mrs. Bosone with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Fogarty with Mr. Hinshaw. 
Lucas with Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
Boggs of Louisiana with Mr. Busbey. 
Machrowicz with Mr. Smith of Kansas, 
Dingell with Mr. Woodruff. 
. Engle with Mr. Poulson. 
. Buckley with Mr. Murray of Wisconsin. 
Quinn with Mr. Berry. 
McGrath with Mr. Johnson. 
Chatham with Mr. O’Konski. 
Mr. Chelf with Mr. Brehm. 


BRRRERREES 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. { 
Sait motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le, 
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RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communica- 
tion which was read: 

Avcust 9, 1951. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation from the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, effective immediately. 

Respectfully, 
Haroitp D. DONOHUE, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resignation will be ac- 
cepted. 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
which was read: 

Avcust 9, 1951. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, 
House of Representatives, 
> Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, effective immedi- 
ately, because of my impending election to 
the House Committee on the Judiciary. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom PICKETT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resignation will be ac- 
cepted. 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communica< 
tion, which was read: 

Avcust 9, 1951. 
Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: I hereby submit my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, effective immediately, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wayne L. Hays. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the resignation will be ac- 
cepted. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO COMMITTEE 
ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 376) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That EtizaseTu Kez, of West Vir- 
ginia, and Vera BucHanan, of Pennsylvania, 
be, and they are hereby, elected members of 
the standing committee of the House of 
Representatives on Veterans’ Affairs. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 377) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. ’ 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, that Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, be, 
and he is hereby, elected a member of the 
standing committee of the House of Repre- 
senatives on Banking and Currency. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
another resolution (H. Res. 378) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Tom PicketT, of Texas, and 
Harotp D. DuNOHUE, of Massachusetts, be, 
and they are hereby, elected members of the 
standing committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Judiciary. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken on the defense bill to- 
day may be permitted to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and that all other 
Members may have five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks, and 
that in connection with my remarks 
made in committee I may include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 3282) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments and funds avail- 
able for the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to Senate 
amendment No. 13 to the above-entitled 
bill. 

THE OATIS RESOLUTION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
consideration of the Oatis resolution be 
postponed, and that it may be in order at 
any time in the future for the House, 
as in Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, to bring up the 
resolution for further consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I understood it would be called up next 
Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wanted to get 
the blanket authority first, and then con- 
fine it to a date. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 


What about Tuesday? 
Mr. McCORMACK. I desire to an- 
nounce now that it is the intention to 
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bring up the further consideration of 
the resolution on Tuesday next. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I won- 
der if the gentleman could tell us wheth- 
er or not it would be in order to make 
the Oatis resolution and the pending 
amendment the first order of business 
on Tuesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wish the gen- 
tleman would not ask me to commit my- 
self now. I will say this, that it is my 
intention, without committing myself 
that it be the first order of business, to 
bring it up on Tuesday, but I prefer not 
to be bound in case something else might 
develop. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I withdraw my reservation of 
objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, how will 
that affect the parliamentary situation 
with respect to the Oatis resolution? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My unanimous- 
consent request was for a continuation 
of the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. To be considered in the 
House? 

Mr. McCORMACK. ‘io be considered 
in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, how will 
this affect William Oatis? 

Mr. McCORMACK. So far as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is concerned, 
he did everything he could for Mr. Oatis. 
The first day it was reported out I made 
arrangements to bring it up, if you want 
to go into that. 

Mr. BENDER. Yes, I would like to get 
into that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts did not ask for a 
rule from the Committee on Rules. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin] and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack] as well as 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, conferred, and we made arrange- 
ments to bring it up the very day it was 
reported, which is most unusual. Now I 
will say to my friend from Ohio, so far 
as the leadership on both sides is con- 
cerned, we have done everything we 
could to bring it up promptly. The bill 
came up in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. If I had been in the House 
at the time I would not have permitted 
it. My understanding was that it was 
going to be called up by unanimous con- 
sent, but I happened to be in conference, 
and when I came back I found the House 
was sitting in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Then the amendment was 
offered, and we know the situation that 
developed, and in good faith, and then a 
unanimous request was made to put it 
over until today. Now we find that the 
consideration of the defense appropria- 
tion bill has run rather late in the after- 
noon, and now we have this situation. 
I then made the unanimous-consent re- 
quest not for a certain date, but to bring 
it up at any time. But then I had an 
agreement for next Tuesday and I am 
putting it down for next Tuesday. No- 
body can make any complaint about 
that. 
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Mr. BENDER. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that we could possibly bring 
it up tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, now, again 
that is a matter that the leadership 
has gone into. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is accommodating other 
interested Members on the gentleman's 
side, and I am glad to do it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, and I do not intend to object, 
but I would like to ask a question. My 
understanding is that the first order 
of business on the Oatis resolution would 
be a vote on the so-called Armstrong 
amendment, which was exactly like part 
of a bill that I introduced for the pro- 
tection and the release of Mr. Oatis. 
What is the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. My understand- 
ing of the parliamentary situation is 
that the Armstrong amendment will 
come before the House as in Committee 
of the Whole as if no action had ever 
been taken on it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
will be voted up or down? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Except that de- 
bate on it is closed. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Then the vote would come on the amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SHAFER. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
Let us get down to business on this 
thing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
renew my request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMITTING CERTAIN FORMER CITIZENS 
TO REGAIN CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very glad, indeed, to give my vigorous 
and enthusiastic support to H. R. 400. 

This measure provides urgently need- 
ed relief for some 2,800 former citizens 
of the United. States of Italian descent 
who are presently deemed to have lost 
their citizenship by reason of the fact 
that they voted in the Italian elections to 
regain their citizenship by taking a new 
oath of allegiance. 

I personally know of several splendid, 
upstanding, patriotic gentlemen of 
Italian extraction who were caught in 
the mesh of official action denying their 
American citizenship only because in a 
spirit of understandable zeal for the wel- 
fare of their former motherland, they 
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voted in an Italian election which deter- 
mined whether Italy should remain dem- 
ocratic or become communistic. 

These men showed no lack of loyalty 
to or love for the United States. To the 
contrary, in common with all American 
citizens of Italian blood they invariably 
rendered unquestioned fealty to our Na- 
tion and unbounded affection and de- 
votion to its institutions. 

They merely moved in time of crisis 
to uphold the strength and will of the 
Italian people to maintain their free- 
dom. That action must have our com- 
mendation and gratitude. 

The Italian people are a noble and 
inspiring people. Rich in all the fine 
values of our civilization, cultured in the 
ways of a glorious, ancient past, loyal 
in their impulses to the best traditions 
of America, serving her needs in war 
and peace, with an undaunted and un- 
swerving devotion, our brothers of Ital- 
ian heritage are among the finest flower 
of our citizenship. I cannot sufficiently 
here laud their achievements and con- 
tributions. They are bright spots in 
American history—abundant proof cf 
the invincibility and unity of the Amer- 
ican Nation and the American people. 

This measure will enable these unfor- 
tunate but well-meaning persons to re- 
cover what they cherish almost as much, 
if not more, than life itself. I have no 
doubt that the Congress and later our 
great President, recognizing the worth, 
integrity, and loyalty of our Italian 
brothers, recognizing the legitimacy of 
their claims, will pla¢e their seal of ap- 
proval upon this meritorious measure. 

I will vote for this bill. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT HOUSE AND 
SENATE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KERSTEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am introducing a bill in the 
House today providing for the setting up 
of a Joint House and Senate Budget 
Committee to keep surveillance of the ex- 
penditure of this vast sum of $56,000,- 
000,000 for national defense. 

I believe that such a watchdog com- 
mittee with its staff of experts can save 
from three to five billions of dollars of 
this sum we have appropriated today. 

The administration would like not to 
be accountable to Congress for the ex- 
penditure of this vast sum. Experience 
of the last war shows a tendency on 
the part of the military to lapse into 
gigantic wastefulness that actually re- 
tards the defense effort. This watch- 
dog committee would act as a traffic cop: 

Those who have the power to spend would 
know they are being watched and 
checked as they are spending the tax- 
payers’ money. The amount saved by 
this watchdog committee would reduce 
the amount which must be extracted 
from every Amer.can taxpayer to pay for 
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our national defense, and thus reduce 
the amount deducted from every work- 
er’s pay check. 

AUTOMOBILES FOR CERTAIN VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the House, in its kind under- 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the House, in its kind under- 
standing a short time ago, passed a bill, 
H. R. 4233, which would provide auto- 
mobiles for amputees, those without 
hands and arms, as well as the blind 
and the paraplegics. Today the other 
body, instead of considering our bill, re- 
ported a bill which would provide auto- 
mobiles only for the leg amputees. When 
this bill comes from the other body, I 
hope the House will amend it to pro- 
vide for the blind and those without 
arms and hands and the paraplegics, and 
insist that the other body accept such 
amendment. We have just passed a bill 
for $56,000,000,000 for the purchases of 
munitions and implements of war. I 
remind the House that probably some 
of our munitions have been responsible 
for these men losing their arms and legs 
and becoming blinded. We just passed 
that huge bill, and I am sure th:t the 
small amount of money that we want 
to give to these disabled men will be 
insisted upon when the bill comes up 
for action. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 


TRANSFER OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION OFFICES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of protests have been made on the floor 
of the House about the prospective re- 
moval of the Veterans’ Administration 
offices for death benefits and insurance 
claims from New York and other cities 
to the city of Philadelphia. I wish to 
associate myself with these protests. No 
real economy will be made as a result 
thereof, an enormous dislocation will be 
caused to many able and faithful em- 
ployees of the VA in New York and to 
their families, aggravation and trouble 
will be caused to many veterans, their 
survivors and dependents. 

I have protested to the President and 
the Veterans’ Administration against 
this projected move and trust that wiser 
counsels will prevail and that it will be— 
as it should be—canceled. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I commend the gentle- 
man for the interest he has expressed in 
regard to this vital matter. I thoroughly 
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agree with everything the gentleman has 
said. 


Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. KELLEY] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 


PROGRESS UNDER THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1947 economic and social 
conditions in Western Europe were de- 
plorable. The war had left the Conti- 
nent, particularly Italy and Western Ger- 
many, in an exhausted condition. Cities 
were partially destroyed, railroads 
ruined, factories demolished. The popu- 
lace was impoverished, food was scarce, 
medical attention wanting, and fuel sup- 
plies low. Whether one walked in the 
streets of the cities or traveled through 
the countryside, the eye met ruin and 
destruction everywhere. 

Having had an opportunity to visit 
Western Europe and be witness to her 
pitiful plight 4 years ago, I made it a 
point to return there this summer in 
order that I might learn first-hand what 
had been accomplished through the so- 
called Marshall plan. 

The progress that has been made un- 
der this program in the short time that 
it has been in operation is nothing short 
of astonishing. The over-all improve- 
ment in economic conditions is apparent 
from every angle: the people are better 
fed, better clothed, better housed; stores 
are stocked with goods, ruined buildings 
have been repaired or are being rebuilt; 
factories have returned to operation. 
We can take rightful pride in what has 
been accomplished, but at the same time 
it is our responsibility to alter our pro- 
gram wherever necessary in order that 
we can expedite the realization of our 
ultimate aim—the destruction, or at 
least the complete isolation, of commun- 
ism 


The Marshall plan had two objec- 
tives—one to stop the spread of commu- 
nism—the other to build up the economy 
of Western Europe, to help it help itself 
and thus relieve our taxpayers. 

The aim of the Marshall plan to stop 
the spread of the Red scourge in Europe 
and to build up the economies of the free 
countries against its infiltration has been 
accomplished. Yet there are certain de- 
ficiencies in our foreign-aid program that 
should be corrected at this time, when 
congressional committees are consider- 
ing extension of this program. I think 
that when Congress originally wrote the 
authorization for the Marshall plan some 
stipulations should have been made for 
the receipt of this assistance. And I be- 
lieve that now is the time for us to spell 
out what we expect of these nations be- 
fore granting them further funds. 

As I have pointed out, the general eco- 
nomic improvement resulting from our 
assistance is truly remarkable. But the 
workingman feels that he has not re- 
ceived any direct benefits from the Mar- 
shall plan, and, in my opinion, the fail- 
ure to make greater inroads against com- 
munism in recent elections in France 
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and Italy is due largely to the capital 
that the Communists have been able to 
make over this situation. They are con- 
stantly propagandizing the people with 
the question, “What have you gotten 
from American aid?” And the working- 
man and his family, while realizing that 
he has at least risen from the destitution 
and misery that prevailed immediately 
after the war, is still confronted with a 
great spread between the cost of living 
and wages that has resulted from in- 
tense inflation against wage levels which 
have not advanced. 

What is Congress to do? Perhaps we 
shall have to insist upon a complete re- 
adjustment of the tax machinery in 
these countries. Perhaps we must stipu- 
late conditions that will permit us to 
participate more freely in the funneling 
of economic aid to the large masses who 
heretofore have received fewest benefits. 
The charge is repeatedly made that in 
these countries most of the benefits of 
the Marshall plan are being enjoyed by 
the wealthy—merchants, manufacturers, 
and financiers. There is no doubt that 
enormous fortunes are being accumu- 
lated. I believe that this situation 
might be corrected—and continued im- 
provement made possible at less expense 
to the American taxpayer—if tax laws 
were tightened and tax-collection sys- 
tems given a general overhauling. Too 
many people are permitted to escape 
their just taxes, and in this country we 
would consider some of those practices 
as flagrant violations of human rights. 

There must also be some adjustment 
in the whole industrial philosophy, for 
at the present time most European man- 
ufacturers persist in controlling produc- 
tion, a condition that encourages the 
inflationary spiral and deprives the 
poorer classes of the products to which 
they are entitled. Numerous teams of 
industrialists, technicians, and labor 
representatives have been brought to 
this country under ECA auspices to study 
America’s phenomenal mass-production 
methods, yet our systems are slow to be 
accepted abroad—to the detriment of 
the recovery program. 

Finally, we must, if necessary, set 
forth in legislation the conditions 
through which our message will reach 
lador organizations and their member- 
ship. The labor attachés in our em- 
bassies are intelligent, capable men, but 
they are unable to contact the vast num- 
ber of working people in France and 
Italy, for instance, because the most 
unions are Communist-led. In Germany 
the labor unions are better disciplined 
and are in a better position to deal with 
the employer, but in France and Italy 
th? working man is largely at the mercy 
of the Red leadership. I feel that the 
committees now considering further 
foreign aid might profit by inviting the 
opinions of prominent labor men in this 
country in order that methods for 
remedying the situation may be incor- 
porated into the new legislation. 

I am happy to report that the Truman 
doctrine in Greece and Turkey has been 
a great success, and we can take pride 
as a Nation in the fact that the money 
we have spent in those countries has 
produced such excellent results. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MANSFIELD and to include two 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. Donovan and to include extra- 
neous matter, including a letter from a 
newspaper editor. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas. 

Mr. Karsten of Missouri and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. Boykin (at the request of Mr. 
WICKERSHAM). 

Mr. Wi1LI!s and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Hespert (at the request of Mr. 
WILLIs) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Morton (at the request of Mr. 
WILLIS) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CLEMENTE (at the request of Mr. 
Byrne of New York) and to include an 
article appearing in the New York Times 
of August 9, 1951, by Arthur Krock. 

Mr. ELLIoTT and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Lane in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. TaBer (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
Tin of Massachusetts) and to include 
quotations from hearings on the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill. 

Mr. VAN ZanpT (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to in- 
clude a radio address. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts and to 
include an editorial from the New York 
American. 

Mr. Beamer (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. FarRRINGTON (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Horan (at the request of Mr, 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to in- 
clude a letter. 

Mr. MILter of Nebraska and to include 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. CrawForp to revise and extend his 
remarks of this afternoon and include 
certain supporting quotations. 

Mr. SIKEs. 

Mr. Jonas and to include an editorial. 

Mr. SHaFerR and to include extraneous 
matter in 13 instances. 

Mr. Forp to revise and extend re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon and include a re- 
port of the procurement subcommittee 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. Meaper to revise and extend re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon and to include a 
newspaper article. 

Mr. Bow to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHEEHAN in two instances to in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. Ayres and to include a letter. 

Mr. Benner in five instances. 

Mr. McCormack to include an edito- 
rial from a recent issue of the Pilot. 

Mr. Javits in two instances. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WeErRpDEL (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIn of Massachusetts) on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Linn, for Friday, August 10, 1951, 
on account of attendance at funeral of 
Representative Gillette. 

Mr. DOLLINGER (at the request of Mr. 
CLEMENTE), for Thursday, August 9, 
1951, on account of illness. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 400. An act to provide for the expe- 
ditious naturalization of former citizens of 
the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a po- 
litical election or in a plebiscite held in 
Italy; and 

H.R. 3795. An act to provide for the use 
of the tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, to 
authorize a per capita payment out of such 
funds, to provide for the division of cer- 
tain tribal funds with the Southern Utes, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, August 10, 1951, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


701. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to trans- 
fer to the Secretary of the Interior certain 
lands on which the Seattle Fish and Wild- 
life Service Laboratory is located”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

702. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerve, transmitting the quarterly 
report of the Maritime Administration of 
this Department on the activities and trans- 
actions of the Administration under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, from April 
1, 1951, through June 30, 1951, pursuant to 
section 13 of the act; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

703. A letter from the General Services 
Administrator and the Postmaster General, 
transmitting the report covering Federal 
building projects eligible for construction 
throughout the United States, its Territories 
and possessions, pursuant to the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949 (Public Law 105, 81st 
Cong. (H. Doc. No. 224)); to the Committee 
on Public Works, and ordered to be printed. 

704. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
recommendations for a contribution of 
$12,000,000 by the United States to the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund (H. Doc. 
No. 225); to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 

705. A letter from the President, Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, transmitting a letter relative to 
three recent loans made by the International 
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Bank, namely, two to the Republic of Nica- 
ragua in the amount of $4,700,000, and one 
to Iceland equivalent to $2,450,000; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

706. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to provide for the merger 
of two or more national banking associations 
and for the merger of State banks with na- 
tional banking associations, and for other 
purnoses;” to the Committee o2 Banking 
and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DENTON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution 
making a supplemental appropriation for the 
Department of Labor for the fiscal year 1952; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 811). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 1732. A bill to amend the 
National School Lunch Act with respect to 
the apportionment of funds to Hawali and 
Alaska; with amendment (Rept. No. 825). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 61. An act for the relief of Sister 
Carmen Teva Ramos; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 812). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 289. An act for the relief of Arno 
Edvin Kolm; without amendment (Rept. No. 
813). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 518. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Isac C. Goldstein; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 814). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 530. An act for the relief of Ger- 
hard H. A. Anton Bebr; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 815). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. §. 930. An act for the relief of Ivan 
Herben, his wife, son, and daughter-in-law; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 816). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1242. An act for the relief of Salomon 
Henri Laifer; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 817). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1503. An act for the relief of Harold Fred- 
erick D. Wolfgramm; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 818). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1100. A bill for the relief of Eugenio 
Bellini; with amendment (Rept. No. 819). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.1102. A bill for the relief of Emilio 
Torres; without amendment (Rept. No. 820). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1816. A bill for the relief of Shoemon 
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Takano; with amendment (Rept. No. 821). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1818. A bill for the relief of Hugo Puch- 
ino; with amendment (Rept. No, 822). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. Con. Res. 145. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the granting of the status of perma- 
ment residence to certain aliens; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 823). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
8.630. An act to suspend until August 15, 
1951, the application of certain Federal laws 
with respect to an attorney employed by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; without amendment (Rept. No. 824). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 5096. A bill to repeal the authority 
of the Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of the Army to nominate certain ad- 
ditional midshipmen and cadets to the 
United States Naval Academy and the 
United States Military Academy, respectively; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 5097. A bill to extend the time during 
which the Secretary of the Interior may enter 
into amendatory repayment contracts under 
the Federal reclamation laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TACKETT: 

H. R. 5098. A bill to amend chapter 47 of 
title 18, United States Code regarding fraud 
and false statements; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 5099. A bill to provide for the na- 
tional defense and for conservation and pub- 
lic development and beneficial public use of 
the undeveloped water power of Niagara 
Falls and the Niagara River in the State of 
New York, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Niagara Redevelopment Treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada, ratified 
by the Senate of the United States on August 
9, 1950, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 5100. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 5101. A bill to exclude from the defi- 
nition of employment, services performed by 
part-t'me workers regularly attending an 
educational institution; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McKINNON: 

H. R. 5102. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to enlarge existing water- 
supply facilities for the San Diego, Calif., 
area in order to insure the existence of an 
adequate water supply for naval and Marine 
Corps installations and defense-production 
plants in such area; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BAKEWELL: 

H.R. 5103. A bill to provide for the refund 
or credit of the internal-revenue tax paid on 
spirits lost or rendered unmarketable by rea- 
son of the floods of 1951 where such spirits 
were in the possession of (1) the original 
taxpayer or rectifier for bottling or use in 
rectification under Government supervision 
as provided by law and regulations; or (2) a 
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wholesale or retail liquor dealer; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. Res. 375. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee To Investigate the Katyn Forest 
Massacre; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COLE of Kansas: 

H. Res. 379. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee To Conduct an Investigation and 
Study of the Missouri Basin; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts (by 
request): 

H. R. 5104. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Inge 


L. Curtis; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


By Mr. COUDERT: 

H.R, 5105. A bill for the relief of Zoe Zitsa, 
Casanova, also known as Zoe Riginos; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 5106. A bill for the relief of Louis E, 

Gabel; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 5107. A bill for the relief of Margarite 

Mary Fujita; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 5108. A bill for the relief of Nicola, 
Lucia, and Rocco Fierro; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H.R. 5109. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 

Kejler; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H.R. 5110. A bill for the relief of Adelheid 
Wichman (now Adelheid Waitschies); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McKINNON: 

H.R. 5111. A bill for the relief of Jaroslav, 
Bozena, Yvonka, and Jarda Ondricek; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H.R. 5112. A bill for the relief of Isabel 
Toldi; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. J. Res. 312. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Karl L. Polifka, colonel, Air Force of the 
United States, a commission as brigadier 
general, Air Force of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


380. Mr. NORBLAD presented a petition of 
Mrs. W. E. Hayner and other members of 
the First Christian Church, Mill City, Oreg., 
urging enactment of legislation to prohibit 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the radio 
und television and in magazines and news- 
papers; which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE 


Fripay, Aucust 10, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, who in 
every age hast inspired the prophets 
and sages of truth, let us be assured of 
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Thy presence among us in these days. 
As in these moments when we stand be- 
fore Thee and our life’s purposes and 
motives are laid bare, may we know Thy 
will for us. Help us to listen for Thee 
and not to be alarmed by the earth- 
quake and fire of this day’s confusion, 
but to be ready to distinguish the still, 
small voice. 

From these moments fire us with the 
prophet’s scorn of tyranny and love of 
truth and right. Give us strength to 
lend ourselves in these momentous 
hours— 


“To the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 

And the good that we may do.” 


We ask it in Thy name. Amen. 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, August 9, 1951, was dispensed with. 


CORRECTION OF TITLE TO BILL 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, on 
yesterday the Senate passed the bill (S. 
1214) to authorize and direct conveyance 
of a certain tract of land in the State of 
Florida to the St. Augustine Port, Water- 
way, and Beach Commission. Through 
inadvertence a motion was not made to 
amend the title to conform to the bill, 
as amended. I ask unanimous consent 
that the title be amended to read as 
follows: 

A bill to authorize and direct conveyance 
of a certain tract of land in the State of 


Florida to the St. Augustine Port, Water- 
way, and Beach District. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. Casg, and by unani- 
mous consent, a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
was authorized to meet this afternoon 
during the session of the Senate, except 
during the time of the taking of votes on 
the floor of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3782) to author- 
ize a per capita payment to members of 
the Menominee Tribe of Indians. 

The message notified the Senate that 
Mr. SHEPPARD had been appointed a 
manager on the part of the House at the 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3880) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry ihdependent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, vice Mr. Gore, excused. 

The message also notified the Senate 
that Mr. Steran had been appointed a 
manager on the part of the House at the 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
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the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3880) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive Of- 
fice and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, vice Mr. TaBer, excused. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5054) 
making appropriations for the National 
Security Council, the National Security 
Resources Board, and for military func- 
tions administered by the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S.29. An act for the relief of Teresa E. 
Dwyer; 

S. 236. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
George Strangas; 

S.350. An act for the relief of the Z. D. 
Gilman Co., Inc.; 

S.526. An act for the relief of Dr. Lorna 
Wan-Hsi-Feng; 

S. 543. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Jean Clarke; 

S.581. An act for the relief of Kiyoko and 
Chiyiko Ishigo; 

S. 585. An act for the relief of Shizu Fujii 
and her son, Suenori Fujii; 

S.674. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Hoestler; 

S. 885. An act for the relief of Wong Thew 
Hor; 

S. 1105. An act for the relief of K. C. Be, 
Swannio Be, Wie Go Be, Wie Hwa Be, Wie 
Bhing Be, and Swie Tien Be; 

S. 1281. An act for the relief of Eric Adolf 
Lenze; 

S. 1282. An act for the relief of Cecil Len- 
nox Elliott; 

S. 1362. An act for the relief of Howard 
Lovell; 

S. 1417. An act for the relief of Lefrancois 
& Chamberland, Inc.; 

S. 1442. An act for the relief of Marie 
Louise Dewulf Maquet; 

S. 1443. An act for 
Thomas K. Sewall; 

H.R.617. An act for the relief of Franz 
Furtner, his wife, Valentina Furtner, and 
her daughters, Nina Tuerck and Victoria 
Tuerck; 

H.R. 796. An act for the relief of Roy F. 
Wilson; 

H.R. 828. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Bruce B. Calkins; 

H.R.1581. An act for the 
Thomas G. Fabinyi; 

H.R. 1688. An act for the relief of James 
J. Lieberman; 

H. R. 2275. An act for the relief of J. Alfred 
Pulliam; 

H. R. 2369. An act for the relief of Pana- 
giota Kolintza Karkalatos; 

H. R. 2550. An act for the reliéf of Thomas 
G. Digges; 

H. R. 3049. An act to authorize the sale of 
the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building to 
the city of Chicago; 

H.R. 3142. An act to authorize the settle- 
ment by the Attorney General and the pay- 
ment of certain of the claims filed under 
the act of July 2, 1948, by persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry evacuated under military 
orders; 

H.R.3161. An act for the relief of Jane 
and Martha Clark; 

H.R. 3282. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments and funds available for the Export- 


the relief of Rev. 


relief of 
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Import Bank of Washington for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R.3442 An act to protect the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America in 
the use of emblems and badges, descriptive 
or designating marks, and words or phrases 
heretofore adopted and to clarify existing 
law relating thereto; 

H. R. 3495. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cora B. Jones; 

H. R. 3966. An act for the relief of George 
S. Paschke; 

H. R. 4226. An act for the relief of Walter 
M. Smith; 

H. R. 4246. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maud M. Wright and Mrs. Maxine Roberts, 
formerly Mrs. Maxine Mills; 

H. R. 4269. An act for the relief of John S. 
Downing; and 

H. R. 4332. An act to authorize the city of 
Burlington, Iowa, to own, maintain, and op- 
erate a toll bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near said city. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into yesterday the transaction of so- 
called morning business is in order, fol- 
lowing which a quorum call is automati- 
cally ordered. Transaction of routine 
business is in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS TO SECRETARY OF 
INTERIOR 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a.draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to transfer to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior certain lands on which 
the Seattle Fish and Wildlife Service Labora- 
tory is located (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


MERGER OF Two OR MorE NATIONAL BANKING 
ASSOCIATIONS, AND STATE BANKS WITH Na- 
TIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the merger of two or more 
national banking associations and for the 
merger of State banks with national bank- 
ing associations, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT OF MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the activities and transactions of 
the Maritime Administration, for the period 
April 1, 1951, through June 30, 1951 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT ON PUBLIC BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
ProJEcTts OUTSIDE THE District or Co- 
LUMBIA 


A letter signed by the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, and the Post- 
master General, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report covering Federal building proj- 
ects eligible for construction through the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, 
outside the District of Columbia (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


CosT-oF-LIVING ALLOWANCES OUTSIDE THE 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to permit 
payment of certain cost-of-living allowances 
outside the continental United States at 
rates in excess of 25 percent of the rate of 
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basic compensation (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


Civ. Derense MutuaLt Arm Compacts Be- 
TWEEN STATES OF ALABAMA AND TENNESSEE, 
AND ALABAMA AND GEORGIA 


A letter from the Director, Civil Defense 
Department, State of Alabama, transmitting 
copies of Civil Defense Mutual Aid Compacts 
between the States of Alabama and Tennes- 
see, and Alabama and Georgia (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL Securiry COUNCIL 


A letter from the Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Security Council, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on NSC Determination 
No. 5, Trade Between Turkey and the Soviet 
Bloc, together with a confidential supple- 
ment to the report (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Northeastern Regional Youth Leader- 
ship Conference, Paterson, N. J., protest- 
ing against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide a peacetime universal 
military training program, which was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


THE GENOCIDE TREATY—RESOLUTION OF 
POLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC UNION OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a resolution adopted by the 
executive officers and board of directors 
of the Polish }.oman Catholic Union of 
America, favoring ratification of the 
Antigenocide Convention. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
clution be printed in the Recorp at this 
point and referred to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for appropriate 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention or treaty by the United States Sen- 
ate is of the greatest importance to all our 
members; and 

Whereas this treaty which outlaws for the 
first time in the history of mankind the de- 
struction of religious, national, and ethnic 
groups serves the highest civil and humani- 
tarian purposes; and 

Whereas it will protect religious groups in 
a time when atheistic communism is trying 
to destroy religion; and 

Whereas it will help to preserve the very 
existence of small nations which find them- 
selves now facing annihilation under the 
onslaught of Soviet communism; and 

Whereas we will find in this treaty an ade- 
quate instrument to fight communism at 
home and abroad, because we will be able to 
prove that communism which resorts to 
genocide is not a political movement but a 
criminal organization; and 

Whereas history, past and present, fur- 
nishes many such examples of the destruc- 
tion of human groups—racial, ethnic, reli- 
gious, or national. This treaty will operate 
through domestic law. Article V reads: 

“The contracting parties undertake to en- 
act, in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutions, the necessary legislation to give 
effect to the provisions of the present con- 
vention, and, in particular, to provide effec- 
tive penalties for persons guilty of genocide 
or any of the other acts enumerated in arti- 
cle III”; and 
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Whereas the treaty not only preserves 
American law but it gives fuller expression 
to American tradition of Christian compas- 
sion and respect for all nations, big or small; 
and 

Whereas this law is especially close to the 
hearts of the members of the Polish Roman 
Catholic Union of America, because as Catho- 
lics we are vitally interested in protecting 
the Catholic Church behind the tron curtain 
and as Americans of Polish descent we feel 
very strongly about Soviet genocide in Po- 
land as we felt about Nazi genocide in the 
land of our ancestors: Be it 

Resolved, That the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America calls upon the Senate of 
the United States to do their utmost to speed 
ratification of this convention against geno- 
cide; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the Members of the United States 
Senate. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JosePH L. Kani, K. 8. G., 
President, 
Mary SKOczYLAs, 
Secretary General. 
Rev. Fettx J. KACHNOWSKI, 
Chaplain. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1976) to pro- 
vide for home rule in the District of 
Columbia, reported it, without amend- 
ment, and submitted a report (No. 630) 
thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 10, 1951, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S.29. An act for the relief of Teresa E. 
Dwyer; 

S.236. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
George Strangas; 

S.350. An act for the relief of the Z. D. 
Gilman Co., Inc.; 

S.526. An act for the relief of Dr. Lorna 
Wan-Hsi-Feng; 

S. 543. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Jean Clarke; 

S. 581. An act for the relief of Kiyoko and 
Chiyiko Ishigo; 

S. 585. An act for the relief of Shizu Fujii 
and her son, Suenori Fujii; 

S.674. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Hoestler; 

S. 885. An act for the relief of Wong Thew 
Hor; 

S. 1105. An act for the relief of K. C. Be, 
Swannio Be, Wie Go Be, Wie Hwa Be, Wie 
Bhing Be, and Swie Tien Be; 

S. 1281. An act for the relief of Eric Adolf 
Lenze; 

S. 1282. An act for the relief of Cecil Len- 
nox Elliott; 

S. 1362. An act for the relief of Howard 
Lovell; 

S. 1417. An act for the relief of Lefrancois 
& Chamberland, Inc.; 

S. 1442. An act for the relief of Marie Lou- 
ise Dewulf Maquet; and 

S. 1443. An act for the relief of Rev. Thomas 
K. Sewaill. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

8.1988. A bill for the relief of Leslie A, 
Connell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1989. A bill to designate the lake to be 
formed by the waters impounded by the 
Chief Joseph Dam in the State of Washing- 
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ton as Rufus Woods Lake; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1952—AMENDMENT 


Mr. GREEN (for himself and Mr. 
PasTorRE) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 5054) making appro- 
priations for the National Security 
Council, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF PROFESSIONAL 
SPORTS OF BOXING AND WRESTLING 
IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 189), which 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized and directed to make a full and 
complete investigation of the professional 
sports of boxing and wrestling as they are 
carried on in and affect interstate commerce 
for the purpose of determining (1) whether 
any person, or group of persons, through 
restrictive-contract practices or otherwise is 
obstructing normal competition in such 
sports, or is preventing or hindering the 
American public from viewing such sports 
through the medium of television; (2) 
whether any persons engaged in unlawful 
trade in narcotics or other illegal activities 
(including violation of any Federal statutes) 
are connected with such sports to any ma- 
terial extent; and (3) whether there is a 
need for a national authority to control and 
supervise such sports. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with such recommendations 
as it may deem advisable, to the Senate at 
the earliest practicable date, but not later 
than March 1, 1952. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cler- 
ical, and other assistants as it deems advis- 
able. The expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $ ——, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE PROVIDING FOR 
REGULAR QUESTION AND REPORT 
PERIODS IN THE SENATE 


Mr. KEFAUVER submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 190), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


Resolved, That rule 10 of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“3. There shall be held in the Senate on 
at least 1 day in each period of two calen- 
dar weeks, but not oftener than 1 day in 
any one calendar week, a ‘question and 
report period,’ which shall not consume more 
than 2 hours, during which heads of ex- 
ecutive departments and agencies are re- 
quested to answer orally written and oral 
questions propounded by Members of the 
Senate. Each written question shall be sub- 
mitted in triplicate to the committee having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter of such 
question, and, if approved by such commit- 
tee, one copy shall be transmitted to the 
head of the department or agency concerned, 
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with an invitation to appear before the Sen- 
ate, and one copy to the Committee on 
Rules with a request for allotment of time 
in a question period to answer such ques- 
tion. Subject to the limitations prescribed 
in this paragraph, the Committee on Rules 
shall determine the date for, and the length 
of time of, each question period, and shall 
allot the time in each question period to the 
head of a department or independent agency 
who has indicated to the committee his 
readiness to deliver oral answers to the ques- 
tions transmitted to him. All written ques- 
tions propounded in any one question period 
shall be approved by one committee. The 
latter half of each question period shall be 
reserved for oral questions which shall be 
germane to the subject matter of the written 
questions by Members of the Senate, one- 
half of such time to be controlled by the 
chairman of the committee which has ap- 
proved the written questions propounded in 
such question period and one-half by the 
ranking minority member of such commit- 
tee. The time of each question period and 
the written questions to be answered in such 
period shall be printed in two daily editions 
of the Recorp appearing before the day on 
which such question period is to be held, 
and the proceedings during the question 
period shall be printed in the Recorp for 
such day.” 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5054) making appro- 
priations for the National Security 
Council, the National Security Resources 
Board, and for military functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

Address delivered by Senator Arken before 
the anual convention of the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association, Inc., at Columbia, Mo., on 
August 7, 1951. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled “I Am a Bureaucrat,” 
written by Wycliffe Allen, and published in 
the spring issue of the Public Administra- 
tion Review. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

Statement entitled “Taxes Set Record in 
1950,” issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, on August 9, 
1951, 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Article entitled “Music and Musicians— 
The Kefauver Amendment,” written by Vir- 
gil Thomson and published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of July 29, 1951. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

Address delivered by Alfred Kohlberg at 
the auditorium of the Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute, July 16, 1951, under the auspices 
of American Legion, Department of Mary- 
land; and other military, religious, and civic 
organizations, on the United States State De- 
partment and American policy in the Far 
East. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY ANNIVER- 
SARY OF SENATOR McCARRAN 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, vari- 
ous Members of the Senate yesterday 
paid affectionate and well-deserved 
tributes to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada and chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee [Mr. McCarran] on 
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the occasion of the observance of his 
seventy-fifth birthday. 

It was my misfortune, because of the 
crime committee hearings in progress at 
that time, not to be here, which I re- 
gretted very keenly. 

I communicated with the Senator from 
Nevada by letter later in the day to 
express my feelings with respect to the 
observance, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 


‘Recorp at this point of my remarks. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Avucust 9, 1951. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: It is a matter of 
the deepest regret to me that the Maryland 
hearings of the Senate crime investigating 
committee were in progress this morning, 
preventing my attendance in the Senate 
Chamber when various of the Members paid 
their respects to you on the occasion of the 
observance of your seventy-fifth birthday. 

It certainly would have afforded me the 
greatest satisfaction to join wholeheartedly 
with them in deserved tribute to one who 
has hewed unerringly to the line in the mat- 
ter of strengthening our defenses against dis- 
loyal enemies within the country. 

As Senator McKELiar so well said: “You 
stand for all those things for which America 
ought to stand”; and I can think of no better 
tribute that anyone could pay in these un- 
certain times. Certainly it has been a pleas- 
ure and a privilege—I might almost say an 
education—to work side by side with you in 
the Judiciary Committee and I will always 
look upon my service with that committee 
as one of the outstanding phases of my Sen- 
ate activities. 

Because I do want to be on permanent 
record with reference to my high regard for 
your qualities of mind and heart, as well as 
to the importance of your activities in the 
field of internal security, I intend to pre- 
sent this statement tomorrow on the Senate 
floor for insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD expressing my sentiments. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT R. O’Conor. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further so-called morning business, 
@ quorum call is in order. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hill Murray 
Bridges Hoey O'Conor 
Butler, Md. Holland O'Mahoney 
Cain Humphrey Robertson 
Carlson Hunt Russell 
Case Ives Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Clements Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Connally Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Langer Smith, N.C, 
Douglas Lehman Stennis 
Duff Lodge Taft 

Ecton Long Thye 
Eliender Magnuson Underwood 
Ferguson McCarran Watkins 
Fulbright McCarthy Welker 
George McClellan Wherry 
Gillette — Wiley 
Green cKellar Williams 
Hayden Millikin 

Hendrickson Monroney 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate, 
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The Senators from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton and Mr. McManon], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EAstTLanp], 
the Senator from Virginia {Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Delaware’ [Mr. 
Prear!], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. JOHNSON], the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JonHnson], the Senators from South 
Carolina |Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. May- 
BANK], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. NeE.ty], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Florida {[Mr. 
SMATHERS! is absent because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BrewstTER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Butter], and the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CapEHART] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drrx- 
SEN], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak], the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. JENNER], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Matone], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Martin], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Nrxon], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on August 9, 1951, the President had 
approved and signed the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 78) to make the restric- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Act on hold- 
ing office in a member bank inapplicable 
to M. S. Szymczak when he ceases to be 
a member of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


CITATION OF MORRIS KLEINMAN AND 
LOUIS ROTHKOPF FOR CONTEMPT 
OF THE SENATE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement the 
Chair lays before the Senate the resolu- 
tions (S. Res. 119 and S. Res. 120) cit- 
ing Morris Kleinman and Louis Roth- 
kopf for contempt of the Senate. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. O’Conor] if he would join with 
me in requesting the yeas and nays on 
the pending question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That ques- 
tion must be determined at the time the 
request for the yeas is made. The Sen- 
ator cannot make the request in advance 
and then absent himself from the Sen- 
ate, if that is what he contemplates 
doing. The question must be decided at 
the time the request is made. 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask that 
the yeas and nays be ordered on the 
pending question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I join wholeheartedly 
in the request of the Senator from Wash- 
ington for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington that the yeas and nays 
be ordered on the two pending resolu- 
tions? ‘The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. Is it the purpose of the 
Senator from Washington to have the 
vote on both resolutions taken at the 
same time? 

Mr. CAIN. It would be perfectly 
agreeable to the Senator from Wash- 
ington to do so. The issue involved in 
each resolution is identical. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yicld? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to amend 
the unanimous-consent agreement ac- 
cordingly, because under its provisions 
the vote on one resolution will follow the 
vote on the other. I ask unanimous 
consent that both resolutions may be 
voted on together. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the two resolutions will be voted 
on together. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, all of us 
know how very busy the committees of 
the Senate are these days. However, I 
think it a great pity that more Senators 
will not find it possible to be present 
this afternoon, because the question be- 
fore the Senate is of fundamental im- 
portance to every American citizen, and 
during the concluding portions of the 
presentation there may be light touches 
which will find favor with some of my 
colleagues. 

Mr. President, on the evening of Mon- 
day, March 26, Mr. Morris Kleinman 
end Mr. Louis Rothkopf were brought 
before the Senate Special Committee To 
Investigate Organized Crime in Inter- 
state Commerce under warrants or arrest 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 65. This 
resolution provided the blanket author- 
ity which caused Mr. Kleinman, Mr. 
Rothkopf, and some fifteen other per- 
sons, to appear as witnesses before the 
committee. 

During the committee session of 
March 26, both Mr. Kleinman and Mr, 
Rothkopf refused to answer questions un- 
less and until the television cameras, the 
radio microphones and the newsreel 
cameras located in the caucus room 
where the hearing was taking place were 
disconnected or cut off. 

On the following day, March 27, 1951, 
the Senate Special Committee on Or- 
ganized Crime met in executive session. 
The chairman recommended that the 
committee ask the Senate to cite Morris 
Kleinman and Louis Rothkopf for con- 
tempt of the Senate, in view of their 
refusal to answer questions. The com- 
mittee acted affirmatively and voted to 
ask the Senate to vote contempt citations 
against Morris Kleinman and Louis 
Rothkopf. 


President, 
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On March 30, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Keravver], who was the 
chairman of the Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Organized Crime, secured the 
adoption of Senate Resolution 119 and 
Senate Resolution 120, by unanimous 
consent, which cited Morris Kleinman 
and Louis Rothkopf for contempt of the 
Senate. 

The two contempt citation resolutions 
were among 12 such resolutions agreed 
to by the Senate during the afternoon of 
March 30. 

As the Senate knows, Mr. President, 
the usual custom is for affirmative com- 
mittee action on bills and resolutions to 
be reported to the Senate Calendar, 
where they are required to remain for 
one legislative day. It is generally agreed 
that the Senate Calendar is bypassed by 
unanimous consent only when an emer- 
gency or some urgent matter is involved. 
The purpose of reporting bills and reso- 
lutions to the calendar is to advise all 
Members of the Senate of the action 
taken and to permit Members of the 
Senate a reasonable period in which to 
study the proposals. I do not know why 
the Senate Special Committee on Or- 
ganized Crime thought it necessary to 
have the contempt citations considered 
and approved by unanimous consent 
when only a small number of Senators 
were present on the floor. Certainly no 
emergency or urgent need for action was 
involved. Since the contempt citations 
were presented to the Senate last March, 
the chairman of the Senate Special 
Committee on Organized Crime has done 
nothing that I know of to dispose of the 
motions which have been pending. I 
think it likely that there are Senators 
today who continue to be unaware that 
the contempt citations against Klein- 
man and Rothkopf were approved in the 
Senate by unanimous consent on March 
30, 4 months ago. 

Certainly, Mr. President, so far as I 
am concerned, I expect from this time 
on, so long as I am a Member of this 
body, to vote “no” to any unanimous- 
consent request which involves the 
names of all Members of the United 
States Senate. If in the future any com- 
mittee is going to say by its own action 
that a particular witness is in contempt 
of the Senate of the United States, then 
that committee had better make cer- 
tain, by following the normal procedure, 
historically observed in this body, of ad- 
vising every one of the 96 Members that 
a particular person’s action and conduct 
in the opinion of that committee make 
him in contempt of every one of the 96 
Members of this body. 

On April 2, the Senator from Wash- 
ington entered a motion to reconsider 
the votes by which Senate Resolution 
119 and Senate Resolution 120 were 
agreed to by the Senate on Friday, 
March 30, 1951. 

This motion was entered, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because the Senator from Wash- 
ington was not present in the Senate on 
March 30, and thus had no opportunity 
to vote against the citations which held 
that Kleinman and Rothkopf were in 
contempt of the Senate for refusing to 
answer questions from the committee 
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and its counsel in the presence of tele- 
vision, radio, and newsreels. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish the Senator 
to understand that in my opinion the 
adoption of these resolutions will not 
necessarily mean that all Members of 
the Senate favor the use of television or 
radio by committees or favor compelling 


‘witnesses to be televised or to have their 


remarks broadcast, for the reason that 
I, personally—and I know that quite a 
number of other Senators have said the 
same thing to me—would like to see the 
courts pass upon this question; and the 
only way by which we can get the courts 
to pass upon the question is to vote for 
contempt proceedings. I think these two 
cases are as good as any others for the 
purpose of making a test. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the Senator’s comment. I should like to 
ask him a question: Does the majority 
leader, the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona, believe that it is necessary for 
a court of competent jurisdiction to 
determine the question of whether wit- 
nesses shall be held in contempt of the 
Senate for refusing to answer questions 
in the presence of television? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I wish to say 
to my good friend from Washington that 
I do not think it is necessary; but until 
the question is decided, I think the use 
of contempt citations will be continued, 
and the issue will not be settled. I think 
it should be settled. 

Mr. CAIN. I am inclined to believe 
that the majority leader is correct, pro- 
vided the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives see fit to duck a clear re- 
sponsibility which falls on the Congress, 
namely, to reach its own decision as to 
what is and what is not in contempt of 
either body of the Congress. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Iwill concede that 
one of the ways to settle this question 
would be by a rule, and then it would 
really be settled, one way or other. But 
even then, if the Senate were to pro- 
vide by rule that committee hearings 
could be televised, it would not neces- 
sarily decide the legal right and the legal 
question involved; because even if the 
Senate were to adopt such a rule, the 
court might still hold that a man would 
not be in contempt of the Senate if he 
refused to testify under television or 
when his remarks were being broadcast. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Arizona 
certainly knows what has happened to 
recent contempt citations sent, to the 
courts by one or both Houses of the 
Congress. Most of those contempt cita- 
tions have been thrown out by the courts 
of the land as being both unnecessary 
and illegal, the courts by inference say- 
ing, “Do for yourselves what your au- 
thority permits you to do, and quit avoid- 
ing your responsibilities.” 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Idaho. 
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Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, if I 
correctly followed the observations of my 
friend from Arizona, the distinguished 
majority leader, which we will be at- 
tempting to do by these resolutions, if 
we agree to them, will be in effect to 
cause two citizens of the United States 
to appeal a question of law to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. It 
would require them to employ counsel, 
and would cause them to litigate, for 
the first time in the history of this coun- 
try, a matter which has never before 
been presented to a judicial body, a mat- 
ter which, as I think the Senator will 
agree with me, has never before been 
considered by competent court in the 
Nation. Am I not correct in regard 
to that? 

Mr. CAIN. I wish to say now that 
the Senator from Washington will at- 
tempt to present his case this afternoon 
as a lay person. The Senator from 
Washington, unlike his very good friend 
from Idaho, and unlike his equally good 
friend from Arizona, is not an attor- 
ney. The Senator from Washington is 
going to remain here for a reasonable 
period of time speaking what he thinks 
constitutes common sense and justice 
and fair play for the average, ordinary 
American citizen, whom, many times, we 
ourselves have no opportunity to see. 
The Senator from Washington will be 
grateful for any interruptions which 
may come from legal minds, as in the 
case of the interruption a moment ago 
by the able Senator from Idaho and the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have no quarrel 
with the position of the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho. I have no quarrel 
with anyone who feels that the Senate 
itself should decide this issue once for 
all. But I did want the Recorp to be 
plain that if these resolutions were 
adopted, the Court would not be of opin- 
ion necessarily that the Senate was ap- 
proving the televising or broadcasting 
of speeches or remarks. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator from 
Idaho will permit me, first, to add one 
thought, I shall be glad to yield to him. 
The Senator from Washington will con- 
tinue to be grateful for any observations 
made during the afternoon by the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. One of my chief 
concerns is to have this record so clear, 
in the event the resolutions are agreed 
to, that the courts to which the question 
may be referred will know beyond the 
reasonable shadow of a doubt that there 
is a very great difference of opinion 
among Members of the United States 
Senate; for, if the Senator from Wash- 
ington or some other Senator had not 
moved to reconsider the votes by which 
the contempt resolutions were agreed 
to, under a routine unanimous-consent 
procedure, the courts of the land would 
have had a right to construe the action to 
mean that every Member of the Senate 
of the United States thought that such 
conduct as was outlined in the resolutions 
constituted contempt of the Senate. 
The Senator from Arizona has been very 
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helpful. I am now pleased to yield to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I shall not bother the 
Senator from Washington very much 
until he completes his speech, but in 
reply to my distinguished colleague and 
friend, the majority leader, the Senator 
from Arizona, I may say that I have 
heretofore stated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that I recognize him as one of our 
ablest jurists, one of the greatest legal 
minds in this body; and, coming from 
the West, I know of some of his great 
work in the field of law. I have had a 
varied experience, myself, in the trial 
of cases, both in prosecution and in 
defense. 

Mr. President, I have never heard of 
the trial of a lawsuit being made man- 
datory in the presence of radio micro- 
phones, much less in the presence of the 
new medium called television. It comes 
to me as a stark reality that now, for the 
first time in the field of law, in which I 
practiced for 22 years, I find a quasi- 
court of law, in the form of the United 
States Senate, demanding that two citi- 
zens, of whom the junior Senator from 
Idaho had never heard, and who he did 
not even know were charged with con- 
tempt, being compelled to testify under 
oath before a news-reel or television 
camera and radio. I am sure my dis- 
tinguished friend from Arizona, who has 
been engaged so extensively in the field 
of law, has never in his legal career 
heard of a judicial body or of a quasi- 
judicial body attempting to force anyone 
to testify under theatrical settings, or 
before television or news-reel cameras. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I am completely delighted 
to yield to any of the members of the 
legal profession, who will certainly teach 
me much. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I merely want to 
say to my good friend from Idaho and 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Washington that I have had neither 
time nor opportunity to look into the 
legal aspects of this question. I am sure 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland will discuss them in detail. 
The only thing I was trying to do was to 
keep the record straight in regard to 
what a vote on these particular resolu- 
tions would mean. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for 1 
minute, that IT may make a very brief 
statement and an insertion in the 
REcorD? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Washington 
may yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to yield for that purpose, with 
the understanding, as I think the Sena- 
tor wishes it, that his remarks appear 
following the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, all de- 
bate must be germane to the proposition 
which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. CAIN. I would be greatly pleased 
to accommodate my associate from Min- 
nesota, provided I am permitted to do so. 

.The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would be compelled to enforce the unan- 
imous-consent agreement. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Reserving’ the 
right to object, I may say that I am not 
going to object, in this one instance, 
to a request for 1 minute, but if there 
are to be numerous requests, I shall be 
compelled to object. 

Mr. THYE. My reason for making 
the unanimous-consent request was that 
this matter should have been presented 
during the morning hour, but the Ap- 
propriations Committee was sitting for 
the purpose of giving consideration to 
the appropriation bill that is to be taken 
up as soon as possible in the Senate, and 
I felt it necessary to remain with other 
members of the committee while im- 
portant votes were being taken. I 
should like to make a very brief state- 
ment, if it is permissible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the suspension of that por- 
tion of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, in order that the Senator from 
Washington may yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota for the purpose stated? 
The Chair hears none. 

(Mr. THyYe's remarks, under an ap- 
propriate heading, appear in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of Mr. CaIn’s speech.) 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the con- 
tempt-citation resolutions instructed the 
President of the Senate to certify the 
report of the special committee as to 
the refusal of Kleinman and Rothkopf 
to answer certain questions, together 
with all the facts in connection there- 
with, under the seal of the United States 
Senate, to the United States Attorney 
for the District of Columbia, to the end 
that Kleinman and Rothkopf might be 
proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 

Unless the Senator from Washington, 
or some other Member of the Senate, 
had offered a motion to reconsider the 
contempt citations against Kleinman 
and Rothkopf, the United States At- 
torney would have been led to believe, 
which certainly has never been the case, 
that every Member of the Senate was 
of the considered opinion that Kleinman 
and Rothkopf were in contempt of the 
Senate. 

I can speak only for the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington. In that capacity 
I did not nor do I believe that Klein- 
man and Rothkopf were in contempt of 
the Senator from Washington because 
of their refusal to answer questions in 
the presence of television, radio, and 
news reels. Through my motion to re- 
consider the contempt citations, I am 
permitted to explain today to the United 
States Attorney and to any court to 
which the question may be referred why 
I believe that Kleinman and Rothkopf 
were not in contempt of at least one 
Member of the Senate of the United 
States. I am convinced that the health 
of the Senate would be improved if a 
majority of its Members were to agree 
that Kleinman and Rothkopf were not 
in contempt of the Senate for refusing to 
answer questions in surroundings which 
can only reasonably be characterized as 
being a spectacle. 


I am further convinced that we could 
save ourselves some unnecessary trouble 
and inconvenience to others should we 
agree that Kleinman and Rothkopf 
were not in contempt of the Senate for 
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the reason stated by the committee. I 
think and believe there is every reason 
to believe that any court will refuse to 
approve the contempt citations which 
are before us. 

Mr. President, I was watching the 
television show, aS an average American, 
on the evening of Monday, March 26, 
when Kleinman and Rothkopf refused 
to answer questions. I was disturbed 
and shocked, as an American, by the 
manner in which they were treated. I 
was reminded of what I assume a peo- 
ple’s court in any totalitarian country 
must be. I saw no effort to get at the 
truth. It seemed to me that the actors 
were determined that the show must go 
on. The performance got out of hand. 
As I sat and studied this picture of a 
special committee running wild, I made 
up my mind to stop a repeat performance 
if I ever had that chance. At least, Mr. 
President, I shall do the best I can this 
afternoon with the chance I now have. 

I say this without any desire to criti- 
cize the commitiee. They became the 
victims of a wave of emotion which they 
created, but over which they had no con- 
trol. In support of this feeling, I urge 
Members of the Senate to read the com- 
mittee reports which accompanied Sen- 
ate Resolution 119 and Senate Resolu- 
tion 120. If someone else does not think 
to do it, I shall probably offer these re- 
ports for the Recorp before the pending 
question has been resolved. 

At the outset, Mr. President, I wish 
to make one fact very clear. I have no 
personal or official interest of any kind 
in Mr. Kleinman and Mr. Rothkopf. I 
do not know them. I have never seen 
them. I have never talked with them. 
If these men are guilty of crimes, they 
ought to be sentenced to terms in the 
penitentiary by a court of competent 
jurisdiction. I am primarily and solely 
concerned with Kleinman and Rothkopf 
because they are American citizens, and 
entitled to the same rights which belong 
to every other American citizen. I am 
just as earnestly interested in protecting 
the rights whick belong to these two 
men as I would be in protecting the 
rights which belong to my personal 
friends on both sides of the aisle in this 
great body. 

The Senate Special Committee on 
Organized Crime was created by Senate 
Resolution 202. The committee was au- 
thorized to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of whether or- 
ganized crime utilized the facilities of 
interstate commerce or otherwise oper- 
ated in interstate commerce in further- 
ance of any transactions which are in 
violation of the law of the United States 
or of the State in which the transactions 
occurred. The committee was instructed 
to report to the Senate the results of its 
study and investigation, together with 
such recommendations as to necessary 
legislation as it deemed advisable. 

Mr. President, the function of the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Crime was to 
gather information about organized 
crime so that the committee might rec- 
ommend legislation which would be help- 
ful in stamping out and minimizing the 
evil inherent in organized crime. The 
committee was not created to be a court, 
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nor was it charged with conducting 
trials. I voted for the establishment of 
the committee, but would not have done 
so if I thought it would have any about 
it which resembled a court. If there is 
any legislative purpose or objective to 
be served in requiring witnesses to ex- 
pose themselves to television, radio, and 
newsreels, I want someone to point out 
to me this accomplished purpose or 
objective. Does the televising of a com- 
mittee hearing serve any useful legisla- 
tive purpose the substance, the origin, 
and the basis of which is to collect infor- 
mation? 

Kleinman and Rothkopf are not in 
contempt of the Senator from Washing- 
ton, because I believe that they are en- 
titled to those rights which I insist on 
having as a Member of the Senate of the 
United States. Kleinman and Rothkopf 
are said to have been in contempt of the 
Senate because they refused to answer 
questions in the presence of television, 
radio, and newsreels. Yet those who held 
this refusal to be contemptuous are those 
who belong to a body and sit in this 
Chamber which has never yet permitted 
the presence of television sets, radio 
microphones, or newsreel cameras. We 
in the Senate maintain that we are en- 
titled to a reasonable amount of privacy. 
I insist that Kleinman and Rothkopf are 
entitled to the same right. During my 
several years in this body we have had 
many an important public question be- 
fore us. On occasions every seat in our 
galleries has been filled. Beyond our 
gallery doors people have waited for 
hours and very patiently to take their 
turn in getting a seat. We have sup- 
ported the policy of permitting only those 
who can be accommodated in our gal- 
leries to watch the proceedings of the 
Senate. Until we in this body decide to 
have our sessions reported by television, 
radio, and newsreels, we have, in my 
considered view, no right of any kind to 
demand that those we call before our 
committees as voluntary or subpenaed 
witnesses shall be exposed to these pres- 
sures which we do not permit to be im- 
posed upon us, 

Mr. President, we are so conscious of 
our right to a reasonable amount of pri- 
vacy that no American, or any other vis- 
itor, is permitted to take a camera pic- 
ture, candid or otherwise, of what takes 
place on the floor. I take for granted 
that we have in our gallery this after- 
noon some visitors who live as far away 
as both the oceans which border our Na- 
tion. There may even be some visitors 
from abroad. I assume that many of 
these visitors came to us today in hope 
that they might in an innocent way take 
snapshots of what they saw. Because of 
our conviction that we are entitled to 
some privacy we have authorized our 
agents, the Senate doormen, to take tem- 
porary custody of any camera which is 
carried by any of the visitors who sit at 
this very minute in our galleries. I sup- 
pose they give a receipt. In any event 
they are honest men. What right have 
we, who insist on our right of privacy, to 
ignore a comparable right which belongs 
to citizens generally? 

Madam President (Mrs. Smits ‘of 
Maine in the chair), the Senate Special 
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Committee on Organized Crime main- 
tains that Kleinman and Rothkopf are 
in contempt of the Senate. By what 
standard did the committee reach this 
conclusion? What are the rules of pro- 
cedure which were followed in the hear- 
ings held by the Crime Committee? So 
far as I know, this committee had no 
written or established standard of con- 
duct. Even if the committee states that 
it was governed by rules of conduct, the 
Senate has no knowlecge of what they 
are. Certainly there is not any reference 
in the committee report to any standard 
of procedure as laid down by the Senate 
Special Committee To Investigate Or- 
ganized Crime. If there were a stand- 
ard, there is no present reason to believe 
that this standard would be acceptable 
to a majority of the Senate. 

It ought to be observed, Madam Presi- 
dent, that neither the Senate nor the 
House of Representatives has rules of 
its own with respect to the conduct of 
their investigations as they bear upon 
public hearings. It is true that section 
133 (f) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 does provide for public hear- 
ings, but there are no rules whatever set- 
ting up a procedure for such hearings. 
The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 says nothing whatsoever about the 
way in which a svecial committee shall 
conduct its hearings. That act does not 
even impose upon a special committee 
the need for holding public hearings. 
There is no known regularity or uni- 
formity of procedure. There are few, if 
any, restraints on the manner of con- 
ducting public investigations. If the 
Senate has no rules or standards with 
respect to hearings held by its several 
committees, how can we reasonably as- 
sume that a court of law will hold wit- 
nesses to have been in contempt of 
the Senate when these witnesses violated 
no established rule of Senate procedure? 

The Senate Special Committee on Or- 
ganized Crime may tell us that there are 
instances of radio broadcasting of court 
proceedings being upheld. This happens 
to be true, but what of it? The several 
courts in question have iixed rules of pro- 
cedure which set up a definite pattern 
of procedural activity. There is noth- 
ing comparable between these instances 
and the manner in which congressional 
hearings are conducted. 

If the contempt citations against 
Kleinman and Rothkopf are agreed to 
the result will be—I shudder to think of 
it—that any Member of the Senate or 
any committee of the Senate can create 
a@ precedent to define what conduct by 
a witness is in contempt of the 96 Mem- 
bers of the Senate as a whole. There 
is neither logic, justice, nor fairness in 
any such result. The Senate as a whole 
ought to establish rules of its own with 
respect to the conduct of public hearings 
so that every Member of the Senate will 
understand and be aware of what action 
constitutes contempt of the Senate. 

Is it necessary for the Senate of the 
United States to wait for a judicial body 
to determine a question which the Sen- 
ate can resolve within its own authority 
and jurisdiction? I believe it to be com- 
pletely unnecessary and extremely un- 
wise for us to refer the pending pro- 
cedural question of contempt to any out- 
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side agency. Why should the Senate 
abdicate its own important responsi- 
bility in the matter? We constantly 
cry out over the encroachment upon 
legislative prerozitives by the judicial 
and executive establishments, do we not? 
There is no valid reason of any kind 
why we should ask a court of law to 
determine a procedural question over 
which we have complete authority in 
our own body. 

Should we send these contempt cita- 
tions to a court, we shall have cured 
nothing. The court is not likely to con- 
done an error which has been made by 
a committee of the Senate. But if it 
did, the Senate would continue to be 
without any established rules of pro- 
cedure to guide the conduct of its com- 
mittees. 

We may be told this afternoon that 
television, radio, and newsreels are 
proper adjuncts to a committee’s public 
hearings because these instruments cre- 
ate only a legitimate extension of our 
traditional public hearing. I completely 
disagree with any such contention. The 
source of my argument comes from a 
man who has never been a member of the 
party to which I belong, who has, in 
fact, been foremost for years among 
those in high places within the admin- 
istration. He is Mr. Thurman Arnold, 
noted attorney and a former Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. 
On this particular aspect of the question 
before the Senate, he wrote an article 
which bore the title—I think it provoca- 
tive; I think it more true than other- 
wise—‘Mob Justice and Television.” 
Said Mr. Thurman Arnold, who, in this 
instance, is, from my point of view, truly 
a real liberal, and not one who seeks to 
cut the heart out from the rights of peo- 
ple who cannot fight to protect them- 
selves: 

The thing which I believe is overlooked by 
those who argue that television is a legiti- 
mate extension of our traditional public 
hearing is this: The reason that a criminal 
trial is public is not to obtain the maximum 
publicity for judges or prosecutors. It was 
not intended to make a cause celebre out of 
criminal prosecutions. It is public for the 
protection of the accused against star- 
chamber methods, and for the protection of 
the public against secret deals and alliance. 
The notion that since a criminal trial is 
usually entertaining it should be so staged 
as to provide the greatest entertainment to 
the greatest number is not an American 
tradition. A criminal hearing should not be 
astar chamber. It is equally important that 
it should not be a circus. 

I recognize that a legislative investigation 
of crime, such as the Kefauver committee, 
is not, strictly speaking, a criminal proceed- 
ing. But anyone viewing the proceedings in 
New York will understand how easily it can 
be turned into one and how great the tempta. 
tion is to do so. 


I can only draw the obvious conclu- 
sion that the committee on occasions 
fell for the temptation. 


If the committee succeeds in arousing the 
American housewife, it is inevitable that 
there will be a counterreaction and the 
American housewife will arouse the commit- 
tee. If this mutual excitement becomes a 
common incident to the legislative hearing, 
blind forces will be unleashed which I do 
not like to contemplate. When a congres- 
sional hearing becomes through the osmosis 
of television more of a trial than an attempt 
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to obtain information for legislative action, 
the punishment may be as severe as fine or 
imprisonment. For the screen actor it may 
be the loss of his career. For a college pro- 
fessor it may mean the end of his job. The 
fact that these incidents can happen in a 
hearing even without television does not in 
my view justify magnifying them a thousand 
times in order to entertain housewives. 


Mr. Arnold has much more to say about 
televising committee hearings in his 
provocative article and I shall be pleased 
to read all of his reflections should cir- 
cumstances require before this afternoon 
has run its course. The Arnold article 
appeared in the June issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly. I urge every thoughtful Amer- 
ican to read it. 

Madam President, I want to para- 
phrase some of the language which is 
employed in the reports which accom- 
pany Senate Resolution 119 and Senate 
Resolution 120. It is stated that because 
of the refusal of Kleinman and Rothkopf 
to answer questions the committee was 
prevented from receiving testimony and 
evidence. It is further stated that the 
persistent and illegal refusal of the wit- 
nesses to answer questions deprived the 
committee of necessary and pertinent 
testimony and placed the witnesses in 
contempt of every Member of the United 
States Senate. This I completely deny. 

In these instances I think the commit- 
tee has sought to impose upon the gulli- 
bility of other Members of the Senate. 
The Senator from Washington sits on 
committees, as does every other Mem- 
ber of this body. I repeat, I believe 
the committee has sought to impose upon 
the gullibility of every Member of the 
Senate who is not a member of the 
Special Committee To Investigate Crime. 

If the committee had been seriously 
concerned with seeking information 
from Kleinman and Rothkopf, the com- 
mittee could have easily taken proper 
steps in an effort to secure that infor- 
mation. All the committee had to do 
was to recess the hearing until the next 
day, or to a future date, or for an hour. 
The committee would then have been 
prepared to ask questions of Kleinman 
and Rothkopf in an atmosphere which 
would have given the witnesses no pos- 
sible reason for refusing to answer ques- 
tions. In this atmosphere, we would all 
agree that the witnesses would have been 
in contempt of the Senate had they re- 
fused to answer questions. The com- 
mittee itself created the obstacle which 
prevented the committee from seeking 
to secure the information it desired. 
For the committee to tell the Senate or 
the people of the United States that the 
witnesses created the obstacle is for the 
committee to assume that the Senate 
has neither eyes with which to read the 
reports nor minds with which to evaluate 
them. The witnesses may have taken 
advantage of the confusion and obstruct- 
ing surroundings which the committee 
had created, but I doubt that any Mem- 
ber of the Senate who bothers to read 
the committee reports would agree with 
the committee that the witnesses were 
to blame for the lack of information 
which the committee derived from the 
hearing. 

The Senate Special Committee on Or- 
ganized Crime was very certain in 
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March of this year that Kleinman and 
Rothkopf were in contempt of the Senate 
for refusing to answer questions in the 
presence of television, radio, and news- 
reels. That same committee has seem- 
ingly changed its mind. It appears to 
be the case that the committee would 
not hold Kleinman and Rothkopf in con- 
tempt of the Senate for the same reasons 
if those men appeared hefore the com- 
mittee as witnesses today. I am told 
that the Committee To Investigate Or- 
ganized Crime decided weeks ago to let 
any witness determine whether he did 
or did not wish to testify befcre tele- 
vision cameras. Is this not rather con- 
clusive evidence that the committee it- 
self remains in serious doubt concerning 
whether Kleinman and Rothkopf were in 
contempt of the Senate for refusing to 
be interrogated in the presence of tele- 
vision? How can the Senate hole Klein- 
man and Rothkopf to have been con- 
temptuous when the Crime Committee 
no longer demands that a witness testify 
before television cameras? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
will tre Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Washington has read in the 
report that the special committee sub- 
mitted an offer to let them testify with- 
out television if they wanted it that way. 
No witness before the committee has 
ever been forced to testify in front of 
television. The Senator will notice, in 
the case of Rothkopf, for example, that 
in the beginning I stated that if he did 
not want the television on, it would be 
taken off. As a matter of fact, it was. 
Mr. Bryson Rash, who was handling the 
television, told me—and I so told the wit- 
ness—tha. the television was not being 
used. He refused to testify, neverthe- 
less. Of course the cameramen were 
there. The newspaper representatives 
were there, and the newsreel men were 
there. But when the television was 
turned off, he refused to testify notwith- 
standing. That is very clearly in the 
record. I will call it to the Senator’s 
attention. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington can recite practically every line 
of the reports. He agrees exactly with 
what the junior Senator from Tennessee 
has thus far said. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. On page 5 of the 
report appears the following: 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand your posi- 
tion, Mr. Rothkopf, that even with the tele- 
vision lights off as they are now, you are not 
going to answer any questions as long as 
the radio and anything else is on; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Rotuxopr. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is your position. So 
it would not do any good to turn the tele- 
vision lights off. They are already off. It 
would not do any good to take or to ask the 
movie gentlemen to remove the movies, as 
long as the radio is here. You still would 
refuse to testify? 

Mr. RoTHKkopr. I have stated my position. 


In the case of Mr. Kleinman the same 


statement was made—that the television 
was taken off. This committee has never 
forced anyone to testify with the tele- 
vision on if he objected to doing so. 

Mr. CAIN. The junior Senator from 
Tennessee and the junior Senator from 
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Washingtom are pretty good personal 
friends, and because of that relationship 
the Senator from Washington is not go- 
ing to take exception to any effort made 
by his friend from Tennessee, a very 
distinguished attorney, to take advan- 
tage of the lack of legal knowledge pos- 
sessed by the Senator from Washington, 
I said to the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee—— 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam  Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. CAIN. Permit me to conclude. I 
said to the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see that I agreed with what he had just 
read. However, previously I had pointed 
out that as an American citizen I was 
looking at this extravaganza, and that 
when the committee, through its chair- 
man or some other member, said to the 
witness, “We will cut the television off 
you,” there was no disposition or action 
by the members of the committee and 
its counsel to cut the cameras off the 
committee. The committee had created 
the error. The only way in which the 
committee could rectify the error, after 
having embarrassed these American citi- 
zens, was to recess the meeting and start 
over again. What sort of meeting would 
it be to have an unseen witness, with 
the cameras focused on the chairman 
of the committee? It seems to me that 
the people were more interested in the 
witness than they were in the chairman, 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So to keep the rec- 
ora clear, let me say that the situation 
is shown in the Rothkopf transcript. Of 
course, I think it is well to argue the 
question of television, which the Sena- 
tor has raised. I shall have something 
to say about it later. However, as Mr. 
Rash said, and as the chairman said, 
the television was not being used at all, 
and we offered to turn it out altogether, 
and it was turned out altogether. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield in 
order that I may ask the junior Senator 
from Tennessee a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Washington yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield; but first I should 
like to say, in reply to the observation 
just made by the junior Senator from 
Tennessee, that the harm involved, from 
my point of view, in the question I di- 
cussed, was in the fact that the lights 
were on at the very beginning, and in the 
subsequent unwillingness of the commit- 
tee, if its only purpose was to seek infor- 
mation, to cut off the lights from the 
committee members as well as from the 
witnesses, and settle down to seeking in- 
formation. 

I now yield to my friend from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to ask 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee whether or not it is a fact 
that on the night in March when he of- 
fered to cut off the television from these 
two witnesses, the television cameras 
were directed at the committee. How- 
ever, the television sets portrayed the 
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replies, or the radio portion of the act, 
to the American public. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KEFAUVER,. I did not follow the 
£enator. 

Mr. WELKER. I will reframe my 
question. I saw the show on the night 
referred to, and I remember when it was 
decided to cut the television cameras off 
the two witnesses before the committee. 
However, the cameras were directed to- 
ward the committee. The public—and 
I happened to be listening—could listen 
to everything by way of radio; the ques- 
tions and the answers through the tele- 
vision sets. The public could listen to 
the questions and the replies of the wit- 
nesses whom the committee was alleged 
to be examining. Is not that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know 
whether the turning off of the television 
lights automatically cuts off the voice. 
In any event, the questions and an- 
swers were carried on the radio. We of- 
fered to cut off the television altogether, 
and it was cut off. 

Mr. WELKER. It was cut off with 
reference to the television camera. 
However, the voice of the alleged crimi- 
nal was carried to the television audi- 
ence, as I know because I was a member 
of the audience. Later, when the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEerauver] takes the floor in 
his own right I shall ask him some ques- 
tions with respect to the invasion of the 
rights of privacy of a citizen by carry- 
ing a direct radio report of examinations 
of witnesses before his committee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not know how 
television works, and therefore cannot 
say whether the vocal portion of the 
program continues when the television 
lights are turned off. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Tennessee will not be- 
grudge me the right to make the obser- 
vation that he has said, in his capacity 
as chairman of the committee, that he 
does not have the foggiest idea of 
the working of the mechanism which his 
committee employed. I am anxious to 
cooperate with him in cutting off such 
instruments until we understand what 
they are, how they work, and what hap- 
pens when we move one gadget and fail 
to move another gadget. We need not 
labor the point about the show involved. 
I had reason to get in touch with one 
member of a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce. I have no de- 
sire to embarrass him. He was not in 
attendance at the committee meeting 
now under discussion, he told me the 
next morning, because he was so in- 
terested in the show that he remained 
at home to watch it. 

Mr. President, how can the Senate 
hold Kleinman and Rothkopf to have 
been contemptuous when the Special 
Committee on Organized Crime no long- 
er demands that a witness testify be- 
fore television cameras? 

Kleinman and Rothkopf refused to 
answer committee questions on the eve- 
ning of Monday, March 26. On the 
following day, a member of the special 
committee, the Senator from Wisconsin 
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(Mr. WitEy], offered Senate Resolution 
106, which reads: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to make a thorough study 
of the various problems which have arisen, 
or which might arise, in connection with 
past or proposed televising or radio broad- 
casting, or motion picture, or other photo- 
graphing, of proceedings of the Congress 
and its respective Houses and committees. 
The committee shall report to the Senate, at 
the earliest practicable date, the results of 
its study together with its recommendations. 


I believe it would be unfair if there 
were any inference left that I was en- 
deavoring to be unreasonable or unfair to 
our associates across the aisle. There- 
fore, I have referred to a Republican 
member of the committee. 

The resolution is further evidence that 
members of the Senate Special Commit- 
tee To Investigate Organized Crime were 
disturbed and unhappy—and I certain- 
ly can understand their state of con- 
fusion and unhappiness—about the oc- 
topus which they had created when they 
permitted their hearings to be covered 
by television, radio, and motion pictures, 
Until the resolution of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has been acted on—and I hope 
it will be approved—and until the Sen- 
ate has been given an opportunity to 
study recommendations submitted by a 
standing committee of the Senate, I 
think it would be highly improper for 
citations of contempt to be approved 
against two American citizens, Kleinman 
and Rothkopf, or any other American 
citizens, for the reason given in these 
cases. 

The Senator from Wisconsin being in- 
herently and in fact an honest and con- 
scientious man, remains in doubt this 
afternoon concerning what rules of pro- 
cedure ought to be adopted. In my opin- 
ion that is a compliment to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, because he has reason 
to believe that perhaps serious mistakes 
have been made which should be recti- 
fied. I congratulate the Senator from 
Wisconsin. He willingly admits that 
problems have arisen as a direct result 
of the way in which the special commit- 
tee conducted its hearings. 

Mr. President, on a recent day I 
chanced to find H. R. 1017, which had 
been introduced by Mr. Cass, of New 
Jersey, on January 8, 1951, and re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Rules. 
This bill seeks to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 by establish- 
ing some principles to govern the con- 
duct of investigations by any committee 
of either House of Congress or any joint 
committee of the two Houses, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee. Section 
9 of this bill reads, as follows: 

No photographs, moving pictures, televi- 
sion, or radio broadcasting of the proceed- 


ings shall be permitted while any witness is 
testifying. 


This section illuminates the question 
before us today, because it makes clear 
that Representative Case is in flat oppo- 
sition to covering committee hearings 
through television, radio, and motion 
pictures. 
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Iam not presently certain to what ex- 
tent I agree with the views of Mr. Case, 
but I want to study them, and I think 
they ought to be made available for the 
consideration of my associates. For this 
reason, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that H. R. 1017 be made a part 
of my remarks at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 1017) to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That part 2 of title II 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 (Public Law 601, 79th Cong., ch. 753, 
2d sess.) be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section, as follows: 


“CONDUCT OF COMMITTEE INVESTIGATIONS 


“Sec. 227. The following principles shall 
govern the conduct of investigations by any 
committee of either House of Congress or 
any joint commitiee of the two Houses or 
any duly authorized subcommittee of any of 
the foregoing, the word “committee” as used 
hereafter in this section being intended to 
mean any such committee, joint committee, 
or subcommittee, as the case may be: 

“1. The subject of any investigation in 
connection with which witnesses are sum- 
moned shall be clearly stated before the com- 
mencement of any hearings, and the evi- 
dence sought to be elicited shall be rele- 
vant and germane to the subject as so 
stated. In cases of special investigations 
authorized by resolution of Congress or of 
either House thereof, the subject of the in- 
vetsigation shall be so stated in the resolu- 
tion, and in the case of investigations in- 
itiated by the committee, the subject shall be 
so stated by the committee and announced 
before the commencement of the hearings. 

“2. No private person shall be compelled 
by subpena to appear and testify or to pro- 
duce documents unless the committee, by a 
majority vote or by a writing signed by a 
majority of the committee, shall so direct, 
and unless directed by a like vote or writing 
no person shall be obliged to testify or pro- 
duce documents before the committee in 
executive session. 

“3. No person shall be compelled to testify 
or to produce documentary evidence before 
the committee, whether in public or execu- 
tive session, unless there is at least one 
member of the committee present in addi- 
tion to the principal interrogator. 

“4. Any witness summoned at a public 
hearing and, unless the committee by a 
majority vote determines otherwise, any wit- 
ness before a private hearing, shall have the 
right to be accompanied by counsel, who 
shall be permitted to advise the witness while 
on the witness stand of his rights. 

“5. Any person who, at or before the time 
fixed for his appearance or for production 
of documents by any comunittee subpena, 
notifies the committee in writing that he 
wishes to contest the validity or scope of 
such subpena or to claim a privilege not to 
respond thereto, and any person who, hav- 
ing appeared before the committee, refuses 
to answer a specific question or to produce 
a specific document, claiming that such re- 
fusal is privileged or is in the public in- 
terest, shall be entitled to present through 
counsel to the committee a written motion 
and oral argument in support of his posi- 
tion. The committee’s ruling on any such 
motion shall be by majority vote of the 
committee. 

“6. Unless the committee, by a majority 
vote or a writing signed by a majority of 
the committee, shall direct otherwise, all 
testimony given and all documentary evi- 
dence produced at an executive session shall 
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be made public at the expiration of 5 days 
after such session. The chairman of the 
committee, or any two members thereof, may, 
however, at any time within such 5-day 
period, direct that such testimony or evi- 
dence is kept secret pending a decision by the 
committee on the question of its release: 
Provided, however, That at the time of giving 
such direction he or they shall call a meet- 
ing of the committee to act on such ques- 
tions. 

“7, Every witness shall have an oppor- 
tunity, at the conclusion of the examination 
by the committee, to supplement the testi- 
mony which he has given, by making a 
written or oral statement, which shall be 
made a part of the record; but such testi- 
mony shall be confined to matters with re- 
gard to which he has previously been ex- 
amined. 

“8. An accurate stenographic record shall 
be kept of the testimony of each witness, 
whether in public or in executive session, 
In either case, the record of his testimony 
shall be made available for inspection by the 
witness or his counsel; and, if given in public 
session he shall be furnished with a copy 
thereof if he so requests, and if given in 
executive session he shall be furnished with 
a copy thereof in case his testimony is sub- 
sequently used or referred to in a public 
session. 

“9. No photographs, moving pictures, tele- 
vision, or radio broadcasting of the pro- 
ceedings shall be permitted while any wit- 
ness is testifying.” 

“10. No report, whether interim or final, 
of any committee or of its staff, shall be filed 
or made public until a meeting of the com- 
mittee has been held to pass upon such fil- 
ing or publication and the same has been 
authorized by the committee by a majority 
vote or a writing signed by a majority of 
the committee. 

“11. Any person whose name is mentioned 
or who is specifically identified and who be- 
lieves that testimony or other evidence given 
in a public hearing before any committee, or 
any testimony, or evidence which though 
given in executive session has been made 
public, or any comment made by any mem- 
ber of the committee or its counsel tends to 
defame him or otherwise adversely affect his 
reputation, shall be afforded the following 
privileges, 

“(a) To file with the committee a sworn 
statement concerning such testimony, evi- 
dence or comment, which shall be made a 
part of the record of such hearing. 

“(b) To appear personally before the com- 
mittee and testify in his own behalf. 

“(c) To have the committee secure the 
appearance of witnesses whose testimony ad- 
versely affected him, and to cross-examine 
such witnesses, either personally or by coun- 
sel; but such cross-examination shall be 
limited to 1 hour as to any one witness un- 
less the committee votes to lengthen the 
period. 

“(d) In the discretion of the committee, 
by a majority vote, to have the committee 
call a reasonable number of witnesses in 
his behalf. The extent to which this privi- 
lege may be availed of shall be left to the 
discretion of the committee.” 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if the cases 
are referred to a court, I am anxious to 
have the court know what Representative 
Case’s views are with reference to the 
question involved. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEerauver] remains as a member of 
the Senate Special Committee To Inves- 
tigate Organized Crime, although he is 
no longer its chairman. Because he is 
a thoughtful man, the junior Senator 
from Tennessee continues to be con- 
cerned over the conduct of the commit- 
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tee. I read recently in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of June 20 that the junior 
Senator from Tennessee testified before 
the Subcommittee on Ethics of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and submitted a series of proposals 
covering committee procedure. The rec- 
ommendations largely result from the 
Senator's year of racket probing. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. For the record it 
should be stated that it was not a Sub- 
committee on Ethics. It was a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, headed by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas {Mr. McCLeLian], 
which was studying the reorganization 
of Congress. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator from 
Tennessee. I welcome the correction, 
and shall draw it to the attention of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

If the recommendations submitted by 
the junior Senator from Tennessee were 
approved by the Congress, in whole or 
in part, the Senate Special Committee 
To Investigate Crime and every other 
committee of the Congress would oper- 
ate in different ways than is the case 
today. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee 
offered 11 proposals to the Ethics Sub- 
committee. I think they ought to be 
listed: 

First. On television, no question 
should be asked to prove anything which 
the present witness cannot himself 
testify to. 

Second. Anyone accused by a witness 
on television should have the right to 
testify next after his accuser. The same 
audience should see and hear his defense 
to any accusation. 

Third. Physical comfort of witnesses 
should be assured. That means no op- 
pressive lights, camera bulb flashes, or 
other unnerving distractions. 

Fourth. No political, racial, or re- 
lizious questions should be allowed 
unless directly relevant to the inquiry. 

Fifth. The best evidence rule should 
be observed. No hearsay should be 
allowed if a document or the direct wit- 
ness ‘s available. 

Sixth. Right of counsel should be 
given to every witness. 

Seventh. No denunciation or summing 
up of a witness’ character or his words 
should be flung at him by a committee 
member or lawyer. 

Eighth. Damaging evidence should be 
heard first in executive session, and not 
brought out in public hearings unless 
a majority of the committee decides it 
should. 

Ninth. Probers should tell the audi- 
ence immediately whether the witness 
has been subpenaed or has been in- 
vited in. 

Tenth. Major points which the com- 
mittee means to dig for should be told 
to the witness in his subpena or at least 
before he takes the oath. 

Eleventh. Relevancy should govern all 
decisions about the need for questions. 

Is there any similarity, Mr. President, 
between these sensible and worth-while 
proposals and the way in which the 
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junior Senator from Tennessee con- 
ducted hearings of the Senate Crime 
Committee as its chairman? I see al- 
most none. 

Mr. President, in moving to a conclu- 
sion, I am inclined to believe that I have 
been constructive and objective in my 
approach to the question before the Sen- 
ate. I cannot refrain, however, from 
having a little innocent fun with the 
junior Senator from Tennessee. I am, 
indirectly, one of his constituents, be- 
cause Tennessee was the place of my 
birth. He has been in public life for a 
long time. He has written books, 
articles, and made many public state- 
ments. I have always read with inter- 
est anything which he has written or 
said. Last week, in fact, he was a guest 
in my home city of Seattle, and there he 
made a very remarkable speech. I did 
not necessarily agree with some of its 
logic, but certainly I was happy to have 
had him in my State; and I take it for 
granted that he was well received, that 
he enjoyed himself, and that he spoke 
very effectively to the subject he had in 
hand. 

The other day I read with amazed in- 
terest and enjoyment an article which 
the junior Senator from Tennessee had 
published in the American Magazine, in 
April of 1948. I read it with interest 
because it bears on the pending question; 
and if the resolutions are going to a 
court of competent jurisdiction, I desire 
to provide the court with as much of 
the thinking of any Member of the Sen- 
ate who is concerned as it is humanly 
possible for me to do. In the absence 
of rules of procedure, in the absence of 
any knowledge of regularity of conduct, 
the court can only say to itself, “I wonder 
what those concerned are thinking 
about.” For a few minutes I shall now 
endeavor to help the court. 

The article to which I now refer bears 
upon the pending question. This ar- 
ticle causes one to understand that the 
junior Senator from Tennessee has been 
looking for quite a long time for ways in 
which to improve congressional commit- 
tee hearings. I know that my colleagues 
will enjoy as I did these observations 
from the able pen of the junior Senator 
from Tennessee: 

As one who takes the greatest possible 
pride in being a Member of the Congress of 
the United States, I think it is high time 
that some Member of the Capitol Hill family 
stood up and said to that great and hon- 
orable body “Let's cut out these congres- 
sional vaudeville shows.” 

I could aim a shotgun blast and shoot in 
a lot of directions, when I mention congres- 
sional vaudeville antics, but for the pur- 
pose of this article I arm going to draw a 
bead on two of the worst targets. I refer 
specifically to, (1) useless and expensive 
junketing; (2) headline-hunting congres- 
sional hearings. 


It is not for me, Mr. President, to judge 
what the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see has been up to during the past year. 
Perhaps he has been experimenting. 
Maybe he permitted the television to 
make him an outstanding headline 
hunter only to prove his sound conten- 
tion of 1948 that vaudeville shows should 
not be sponsored and produced by the 
Congress. In any event the junior Sen- 
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ator from Tennessee is an authority on 
a Senate version of an American extrava- 
ganza. 

Mr. President I have used several wit- 
nesses this afternoon but I think the 
junior Senator from Tennessee is the 
best qualified of them all. He said 3 
years ago that headline-hunting con- 
gressional hearings ought to be done 
away with and that some Member of 
the Capitol Hill family ought to stand 
up and maintain that we ought to cut 
out our congressional vaudeville antics 
and shows. 

I am in agreement with the junior 
Senator from Tennessee and I have tak- 
en his advice so literally that I arose 
this afternoon to encourage the Senate 
to begin to stop the very congressional 
vaudeville shows to which the junior 
Senator from Tennessee took excep- 
tion and addressed himself in 1948. The 
best way in which the Senate can carry 
out the recommendation made by the 
junior Senator from Tennessee is to re- 
fuse to charge witnesses with being in 
contempt of the Senate when those wit- 
nesses were only refusing to engage in 
a@ congressional vaudeville show. 

Mr. President, I had not planned to 
do it; but now, because of the prime im- 
portance of this question, I shall read 
in some little detail from the article by 
the junior Senator from Tennessee, to 
which I have referred. I obtained the 
article from the Library of Congress. 
The article appeared in the American 
magazine. From where I now stand, 
not all persons in the Chamber can see 
the article, but I shall read from it 
briefly. 

The title is—and these words appear 
in black letters—‘“Let’s Cut Out 
These”—and the following words ap- 
pear in red _ letters—“Congressional 
High Jinks.” 

The page to the left of that title shows 
a number of traveling Members of the 
Congress on the sands of Waikiki, and 
there are several definitive descriptions 
of what is going on. I read the follow- 
ing: 

Every year dozens of Congressmen decide 
to investigate Hawaii or Panama. What 
does John Citizen get out of these junkets 
or the vaudeville shows of headline-happy 
special committees? Mostly nothing but the 
bills. 


I quote further from the article: 


Hawaii has been a haven of Washington- 
weary Congressmen for more than 30 years. 
It has been investigated for everything. 


I read those headlines and then read 
the article, and found that it provided 
the words from which those descrip- 
tions were obtained. 

I read further: 

We are concerned with a special commit- 
tee, with its responsibility, with what a spe- 
cial committee ought to do, if anything. 


Mr. President, in 1948 the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, then a Member of 
the House of Representatives, had some 
very strong feelings on what caused 
congressional vaudeville shows. This is 
what he said: 

The root of the evil lies in the creation by 
Congress of special committees. In my 
opinion, there is no use for a special com- 
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mittee. There is nothing that a special 
committee can do that a regular standing 
committee of Congress cannot do better. 

This was recognized by Senator La Follette, 
Representative Monroney, and their ad- 
visers in the original Reorganization Act 
which they drafted for enactment by the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. Their bill would 
have outlawed all special committees. The 
Senate agreed to this, but the House upset 
this plan by refusing to pass the act until 
the clause had been eliminated. 


Parenthetically, Mr. President, let me 
say that the then Member of the House 
of Representetives from the State of 
‘Tennessee was complimenting the Sen- 
ate, on the one hand, for deciding to 
eliminate special committees; and, on 
the other hand, he was criticizing the 
House, of which he was a Member, for 
refusing to do so. That was in 1948. 

I read further from the article: 

Then the Senate, at the first session of 
the present Congress, let down the bars by 
being the first to authorize creation of a 
special committee—the Brewster War-In- 
vestigating Committee. Now Congress is 
burdened with three such extra appendages 
in the Senate, five in the House, and three 
which serve both bodies jointly—11 extra 
committees in all. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is a constructive man. When he 
points out an evil, he follows it by point- 
ing out.the remedy. That is the sort of 
attitude which makes a great doctor; if 
a doctor finds a man who is ill, he at- 
tempts to make him well. 

The Senator from Tennessee also said 
this in that 1948 article: 

This brings us to the remedy for all this. 
I am the first to admit that the solution 
is not easy, for it involves a combination of 
(a) a set of rules to curb the abuse of travel- 
ing and investigations by Corgress, and (b) 
a desire on the part of Congressmen, them- 
selves to prevent such abuses. After all, 
since Congress makes its own rules, the de- 
sire to take the cure must be present. 


That ‘is what I am pleading for this - 
afternoon, Mr. President, namely, for 
the Members of the Senate to make up 
their minds to cure the evil which was 
so ably recognized and denounced hy the 
junior Senator from Tennessee three 
short years ago. 

He goes on to say: 

The voters can help by keeping a close eye 
on the performance of their Congressmen 
and by doing their best, through the power 
of the ballot, to kecp the junketeers, the 
time-wasters, and the vaudeville actors out 
of Congress. However, since the power of 
the ballot is not always sufficient, I would 
propose these remedies: 

1. Abolish all special and select commit- 
tees. Let all congressional business be han- 
died by regular committees—without excep- 
tion. 


He has a number of other recommen- 
dations, the fifth of which I should like 
to read, because it is worth while: { 

5. Set up rules clearly guaranteeing to 
witnesses before congressional investigations 
the right to a reasonable period of cross- 
examination of their accusers. 


I shall not take the time of the Senate 
this afternoon to read in its entirety this 
very fascinating article, but I want to 
make certain that every Member of the 
Congress knows where the article can 
be found, and that every American citi- 
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zen is made conscious ot it, in order that 
citizens generally may determine to sup- 
port, not the present position but the 
clear position of the then Representa- 
tive Estes Kerauver, of Tennessee, in 
1948, when he said, “It is time to do away 
with congressional high jinks and vaude- 
ville shows, as some of them have been 
putting them on within congressional 
committees.” 

Mx. President, the junior Senator from 
Washington believes himself to be a 
liberal, and I am not jesting, in the 
true sense of that word. I have a deep 
regard and respect for what I conceive 
to be the rights which belong to indi- 
vidual American citizens. I have fought 
this afternoon to protect those rights, 
which belong, not alone to me or to the 
junior Senator from Tennessee or to any 
other Member of the Senate of the 
United States, but to every American 
citizen. I should like to think that a 
majority of the Senate, on the basis of 
simple justice, share my view. 

The Senator from Washington is re- 
ferred to by some as being a conserva- 
tive, and by others as being a reaction- 
ary. The junior Senator from Tennes- 
see, to use a first-rate example, because 
it belongs in this case, is commonly re- 
ferred to as being a modern-day liberal. 
What he is or wants to be or become 
is his own business, It is no concern of 
mine except as it may interfere with 
and obstruct justice for others. In the 
question before the Senate, however, the 
junior Senator from Tennessee seem- 
ingly has a ruthless disregard for the 
rights which belong to people, to Mr. 
“Joe Doaks,” as we sometimes say. Un- 
like the junior Senator from Tennessee, 
the Senator from Washington will never 
do unto others what he is not willing 
for them to do unto him. This is a mat- 
ter of principle, which I want the courts 
of competent jurisdiction to consider, if 
the contempt citations which are now 
pending are approved by a majority of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, it is my view that no 
Member of the Senate can afford to vote 
in favor of the pending contempt cita- 
tions unless he believes that the coverage 
of committee hearings by television, 
radio, and motion pictures has served 
some legislative purpose or objective. 
In the considered opinion, now and for 
all time, of the Senator from Washing- 
ton, those instruments, as they were used 
in recent months by the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce, have served no 
legislative purpose. They have served no 
conceivable legislative purpose or objec- 
tive whatever. 


CONTINUING STUDY OF MILITARY SPEND- 
ING FOR PROCUREMENT AND CON- 
STRUCTION—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
MINNEAPOLIS STAR 


During the delivery of Mr. CAIN’s 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, every 
member of the Senate has been con- 
cerned over the need for economy in 
Government expenditures during this 
emergency period, and we have sought, 
both by the continued study by the Com. 
mittee on An»propriations and in the 
Senate, to reduce nondefense spending. 
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We will soon have under consideration 
the largest of all the appropriations bills, 
namely, the $60,000,000,000 military 
budget. We must scrutinize that budget 
just as carefully as the others. In fact, 
I think we must go a step further and 
provide for a continuous study of the 
program for procurement and construc- 
tion of military supplies, materials and 
facilities which will be authorized in the 
national-defense appropriation. 

I am sincerely hopeful that the Sen- 
ate will act favorably on my proposal 
for a so-called “watchdog committee” on 
the military budget, of which about $43,- 
000,000,000 will be for procurement and 
construction. 

I have introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 145 to meet this obligation of Con- 
gress, and I am gratified at the expres- 
sions of support of this proposal which 
I have received. 

There recently appeared in the Min- 
neapolis Star a typical editorial com- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent that 
this brief editorial, entitled “Putting a 
Watchdog on $43,000,000,000,” which 
appeared in the Star Augusi 1, 1951, be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PUTTING A WATCHDOG ON $43,000,000,000 

Senator Epwarp Ture is asking for a Sen- 
ate committee to make a continuing study 
of military spending for procurement and 
construction. About %43,000,000,000 of the 
$60,000,000,000 defense budget is devoted to 
purchase of equipment and to building of 
camps, bases, etc. That’s a powerful lot of 
money and unless constant supervision is 
exercised some of it is going to be wasted. 
Senator Tuyre’s proposal is based on the Tru- 
man committee, which uncovered and pre- 
vented some costly mistakes in World War 
II. Although a resolution from an oppo- 
sition Senator seldom gets much consider- 
ation, this matter is so important as to 
deserve immediate support from both polit- 
icai parties. 


AUTHORIZATION TO REPORT CIVIL 
FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations has agreed 
to report House bill 4386, the 1952 civil 
functions appropriation bill, but we may 
not be able to file the report until after 
today’s session is concluded. Therefore, 
as chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I ask unanimous consent for 
authority to report the bill during the re- 
cess of the Senate, so that it may be ready 
for consideration on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Tennessee wish to 
give notice with respect to a motion to 
suspend the rules? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
notice to that effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


CITATION OF MORRIS KLEINMAN AND 
LOUIS ROTHKOPFP FOR CONTEMPT OF 
THE SENATE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolutions (S. Res. 119 and S. Res. 
120) citing Morris Kleinman and Louis 
Rothkopf for contempt of the Senate.‘ 


I also include a 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment my young friend from the 
west coast, the junior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Carn]. He has raised a 
very fine issue, and I desire to speak to 
that issue. However, he has made a few 
statements to which I wish to advert, asa 
member of the Committee To Investigate 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, which 
was duly constituted by this august body 
to perform a function. I think I am in 
@ position to speak somewhat authorita- 
tively as to the character of the men 
who constitute that committee, particu- 
larly as to their judgment and fairness. 

I also wish to speak on the subject of 
television. The Senator from Washing- 
ton drew an erroneous inference from the 
resolution which I offered. I saw the 
potentialities of using television, after 
the special committee had made use of 
it, but I did not see in the performance 
of the committee anything which de- 
tracted from the constitutional rights of 
any citizen, nor did I see what the Sena- 
tor from Washington saw. I must say, 
judging from the correspondence which 
I have received, that 99 percent of the 
people who have written me, inciuding 
lawyers and judges, businessmen and 
legislators, say that the special commit- 
tee performed a great and constructive 
function in the “national emergency.” 
When my good friend says it has not per- 
formed a distinctly legislative function, 
I reply that the committee has before 
the Senate a number of bills setting forth 
the committee’s conclusions as to what 
should be done legislatively in order to 
correct the evils which we found to exist. 

It was my good fortune, about a half 
hour before the convening of the Senate 
today, to have a copy of my good friend's 
speech, which was sent tome. That gave 
me an opportunity to jot down certain 
things on paper which I wan. to say, and 
perhaps it will enable me to be a little 
more logical than if I were to speak ad 
libitum. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I am delighted to have 
had the opportunity of letting the Sen- 
ator see a copy of my speech before I 
delivered it, for the simple reason that I 
wanted to obtain the Senator’s views on 
the subject. 

Mr. WILEY. I am sure that was the 
Senator’s purpose. I may say that, when 
I was young and handsome, like my 
friend from Washington, I was full of 
vim, vigor, and enthusiasm, as he is now; 
but with the years, I may say, there has 
come a little more maturity and a little 
better judgment, at times. It is from 
that viewpoint that I desire to speak this 
afternoon. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Spe- 
cial Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, I rise for 
the purpose of supporting the original 
contempt citation, which the Senate 
originally agreed to, against Morris 
Kleinman and Louis Rothkopf. I was 
completely opposed to the attempt by 
my good friend, the Senator from Wash- 
ington, to have the votes by which the 
two resolutions were agreed to recon- 
sidered. There are various reasons for 
my stand, which I shall now state. 

First, there are ways of assuring fair 
play in commitiee hearings by other 
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means than allowing to go scot free two 
notorious individuals such as Kleinman 
and Rothkopf. I may say parentheti- 
cally that the statement I make is sus- 
tained by all the records, locally and else- 
where. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I note that the Senator 
from Wisconsin states that there are 
ways of assuring fair play in committee 
hearings other than by permitting Roth- 
kopf and Kleinman to go scot free. 

Mr. WILEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. I take it, I may say to 
my good friend from Wisconsin, that 
Kleinman and Rothkopf were very mate- 
rial witnesses before the committee. 
They had information which the com- 
mittee desired to obtain, and the Senator 
was interested primarily in that. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, we asked 
questions, and they would not answer 
them. The refusal was not because of 
television. That was nothing but a 
smoke screen, as everyone recognized. 
The committee was in the position of a 
quasi court .o judge the character of 
these witnesses, and to see the play they 
were putting on. We also saw that they 
were guarded by counsel, men who were 
paid large fees. 

Mr. WELKER. If the Senator was so 
vitally interested in the testimony of 
Kleinman and Rothkopf, after their ob- 
jections were made, why did he not re- 
move the radio and the television and 
ask them the simple question, “Did you 
or did you not do this?” 

Mr. WILEY. I am very happy to an- 
swer that question. In the first place, I 
am not assuming, nor do I claim any 
authority to assume, that radio and 
television, properly utilized, invade one’s 
constitutional rights, which the Senator 
from Idaho is assuming, but which no 
court ‘as decided. 

In the second place, the committee was 
appointed by the Senate and was per- 
forming functions authorized and di- 
rected by this body, and doing so in 
good decorum, performing the services 
it was supposed to perform. 

Assuming that the committee did in- 
vade constitutional rights, the record 
plainly shows that that is not what these 
men were complaining about. They did 
not want to testify. Any court review- 
ing the record will reach the conclusion 
that, as the statute says, they contuma- 
ciously refused to obey a special com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILEY. I am very happy to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has not yet answered my 
question. Why did not the committee 
nullify the objections these witnesses 
made, so that the committee could hold 
them in contempt, by discontinuing the 
use of television, radio, and newsreel? 
The Senator says he does not know of 
any law which was broken by the inva- 
sion of the right of privacy of these in- 
dividuals. Being the _ distinguished 
lawyer the Senator from Wisconsin is— 
and he knows that I admire him almost 
more than anyone in this body as a great 
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lawyer—I invite his attention to this 
language which is found at page 944 of 
American Jurisprudence, under the 
heading “Use in Radio Broadcast or Mo- 
tion Pictures.” It is a quotation of pro- 
found elemental hornbook law: 

It would seem clear that the right of 
privacy may be invaded by means of a radio 
broadcast— 


I am not now referring to television 
or newsreels— 
and both the broadcasting company and the 
commercial sponsor of the program have 
been held liable for the improper use of a 
person's name and the dramatization of his 
experiences by radio. 


I would ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin, as a great lawyer, whether the 
invasion of a man’s privacy is a tort in 
itself, a private wrong, in connection 
with which a man who is damaged does 
not even have to prove his special dam- 
age. That is the law of the land. Even 
in the sovereign State of Louisiana it is 
the law that a photograph of a suspected 
criminal cannot be used in a rogues’ gal- 
lery because in the State of Louisiana it 
would be an invasion of that man’s right 
of privacy. 

Am I correct with respect to those 
quotations from the law? 

Mr. WILEY. I think the Senator has 
made a correct statement of the law, but 
I do not think it is applicable in this in- 
stance, for the simple reason that one 
of the great constitutional arms of Gov- 
ernment, the legislative branch, is en- 
gaged in the important function of seek- 
ing to get facts to protect the public 
interest. Itisa public body. We some- 
times call it the last resort of free de- 
bate in the world. A special commit- 
tee of the United States Senate was en- 
gaged in investigating crime. The State 
of New York created a similar commit- 
tee, but appropriated more money for 
the purpose than the great Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriated for the use of our 
committee. No invasion of these men’s 
rights was involved, and I think a court 
investigating the record will find that 
on its face ‘it was very apparent that 
these men used their objection to tele- 
vision as a smoke screen or camouflage, 
so as to avoid their plain duty, which 
was to give evidence to the committee. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I certainly do not want to 
impose upon the time of the Senator 
from Wisconsin, but the Senator has 
said that the witnesses were using tele- 
vision, radio, and newsreels as a smoke 
screen behind which they sought to 
avoid answering questions; that they 
did not want to answer questions. I 
was a member of the audience, watch- 
ing the demonstration, and I can state 
that no member of the committee ever 
sought to determine whether it was a 
smoke screen or a valid position. Why 
did not the committee say, “In our de- 
termination to get the truth, we shall, 
although we think it is unfair, do away 
with these instruments and find out 
what the truth really is”? 

Mr. WILEY. If the Senator from 
Washington had had the experience 
which this group of Senators had with 
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the lowest criminals in America, from 
coast to coast, when we blew open cases 
in California in which Government offi- 
cials themselves were violating the law, 
and when we received reports on these 
particular individuals showing their 
background, character, and so forth, I 
think the Senator from Washington 
would have followed the course which 
the committee followed. These wit- 
nesses had the best legal talent money 
could buy, and we could see the sneers 
in connection with their objection to 
having their faces appear in television. 
One who has lived for over 60 years, who 
has seen life at various levels, and has 
practiced in the courts a long time, has 
a background enabling him to judge 
human nature. We knew what their 
game was. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have seen the 
Senator from Wisconsin operate in 
court, and I have always regarded him 
as one of the best lawyers in the State 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. McCARTHY. For that reason I 
am doubly eager to get his answer to a 
few fundamental questions. Does the 
Senator feel that the Senate should go 
on record as saying that any investiga- 
tive body of the Senate can, in the 
future, force witnesses to appear before 
television and on radio hook-ups? Does 
he think we should or should not do 
that? 

Mr. WILEY. If the Senator had been 
here earlier he would know that is not 
the issue here. The issue is, Shall this 
matter be certified to the Federal attor- 
ney for contempt proceedings in Federal 
court? The court will then decide the 
matter. When an investigating body of 
the Congress is coping with the under- 
world, with crime which has been sap- 
ping the very vitality and strength of 
the Nation, in my opinion it is proper 
that witnesses should not make light 
with a Senate committee. 

Specifically answering my colleague’s 
question, I will say that my own opinion 
is that we should go into this question 
thoroughly, under the resolution I sub- 
mitted, as well as other resolutions 
which have been submitted, in order 
that we may obtain a complete under- 
standing of the possibilities of the in- 
strumentality, television. I for one 
would very greatly dislike to see that 
instrumentality in the hands of irre- 
sponsible persons. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
my colleague further yield to me? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let us keepin mind 
that if we apply a rule to what the Sen- 
ator calls the worst criminal, we apply 
the same rule to the best people. Per- 
sons under investigation are neither the 
worst nor the best until they have been 
convicted. If, because they refused to 
testify on television and on national 
hook-ups, we vote to cite for contempt 
the two persons referred to by my col- 
league as the worst criminals, am I not 
correct in stating that we will have es- 
tablished a precedent? Will we not have 
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gone on record as saying that a commit- 
tee of this body can at any time force 
anyone to become himself commercial- 
ized? 


The Senator has tried a vast number 
of lawsuits, I know. In fact, he has 
tried some before me as judge, as I recall, 
and has performed his services admira- 
bly. The Senator knows that the aver- 
age individual who in ordinary circum- 
stances comes before a Senate committee, 
is under tremendous stress. My ques- 
tion is: Should we force such an individ- 
ual to testify in effect before 5,000,000 
people? Should we force him to go on 
a radio hook-up after newspapers have 
advertised the offer for sale of radio sets 
on the basis that a certain person is 
going to testify? As I said, I think we 
must forget about the two persons we 
are discussing today. I just wonder if we 
are not asked to establish a tremendously 
dangerous and unwise precedent, because 
if today we vote to cite these two individ- 
uals, about whom I know nothing, be- 
cause they refused to testify before tele- 
vision cameras, we will be saying to every 
Senate committee from now on, “You can 
force every witness, regardless of how 
good or how bad he may be, to appear on 
television.” The Senator is an excellent 
lawyer, and I wonder if he wants this 
body to establish that extremely danger- 
ous precedent today. 

Mr. WILEY. There was a time when 
the Congress of the United States 
thought it was dangerous to permit rep- 
resentatives of the press to sit in the 
Senate and House galleries. The rule 
in that respect was changed. There 
was a time when the House of Represent- 
atives would not permit television to be 
used in the House. Yet later the House 
permitted the use of television, and the 
President of the United States himself 
was televised there. 

In my humble opinion, a court, in the 
exercise of its equity jurisdiction in the 
trial of an appropriate case, might think 
that there was a vital interest involved, 
where he himself, as the judge, using his 
general powers in a court of general ju- 
risdiction, could very well bring television 


into the court. I am satisfied that he 
would have that power. 
Mr. McCARTHY. There is one 


point—— 

Mr. WILEY. Justaminute, If, how- 
ever, the court has that power, it seems 
to me that if we are to lay down rules, 
we could in given instances make the 
rules so applicable that they would, for 
instance, in investigative matters, per- 
mit the utilization of television in the 
public interest. That is my justification 
for upholding the use of television. 

Of course, the argument of the Sena- 
tor so far goes to the point that the use 
of television invades the constitutional 
right of the individual. I do not agree 
to that. I say that every crook in the 
country is always ready to throw up to 
us the Constitution. He is always say- 
ing, “The Constitution is wrapped about 
me and is going to save me.” That is 
not the purpose of the Constitution. 
The Constitution is a two-way street. 
Its purpose is to protect the public inter. 
est. Crooks are always undermining the 
public interest. The purpose of the Con- 
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stitution, also, is to protect the rights 
of individuals, so that autocratic power 
shall not decimate individual and public 
rights. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me ask another 
question to make the record clear. Am 
I correct in assuming that television was 
not needed in order to get at the truth; 
that the committee did not feel that tele- 
vision would in any way help the com- 
mittee get the true facts? Is that not 
correct? That is not why the television 
cameras were there, is it? 

Mr. WILEY. In order to answer that 
question, I must say that I did not really 
know that television was to be used at 
the time until I came to the hearing. 
My own judgment was that the com- 
mittee felt that it was a part of the 
investigative policy of this body to alert 
the public conscience of America to the 
danger with which America was faced, 
and the public conscience has been 
alerted, thank God, as is indicated by 
letters, telegrams, and other communi- 
cations received by the committee, to the 
dangers now threatening the public in- 
terest and the individual interest. 

Consider, for instance, the matter of 
drug addiction. That is something 
which is endangering the youth in our 
schools. Let us consider the situation 
as it is in Washington. With several 
Senators I investigated the situation ex- 
isting in an institution in Kentucky. 
States and municipalities have gone into 
action to try to keep crime from taking 
over the life of the community. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If I understand my 
colleague’s answer, it is that he does not 
feel that television has in any way helped 
the committee to arrive at the truth, but 
he feels it was performing an important 
function by alerting people to a danger- 
ous situation. Is that true? 

Mr. WILEY. I think that was one of 
the reasons for its use. The Senator, 
however, will have to ask the chairman 
of the committee as to why television 
was employed because I was not even 
consulted at the time it was brought into 
use. I believe I was in my State at the 
time it was decided to televise the 
hearing. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. Just one? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes; at the moment. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin think that 
the rules of the Senate ought to be writ- 
ten by a court or by the Senate of the 
United States? 

Mr. WILEY. I will answer that by 
saying that, of course, contempt pro- 
ceedings have two facets. The Senate 
itself has inherent power. But we have 
also enacted legislation whereby in in- 
stances like the one now under consid- 
eration the question can be passed to the 
courts. The reason for that is very 
plain: A contempt proceeding is in the 
nature of a quasi-judicial proceeding, 
and we could get into such a position 
that we might be trying contempt cases 
instead of attending to legislation, So 
we have the two-facet approach. In 
this case the Senate has acted. I am 
in favor of sustaining what the Senate 
has done, 
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Mr. CAIN. By what standards, sir, is 
the court to determine whether or not 
these men were in contempt of the Sen- 
ate when the Senate special committee 
has no standard by which to guide its 
own conduct? 

Mr. WILEY. That is very simple. 
There are all kinds of cases brought be- 
fore the Houses of Congress and before 
the courts. Cases have arisen in the 
Senate, in which the Senate has taken 
Similar action, as was noted in this 
case where the witness has contuma- 
ciously refused to answer pertinent and 
relevant questions. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? If so, I 
promise not to interrupt him again. 

Mr. WILEY. I love my brother from 
Idaho in spite of his contumaciousness. 

Mr. WELKER. I have listened with 
profound respect to the remarks made 
by my friend, the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. 
from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. And I think we agree 
upon this one premise—— 

Mr. WILEY. We agree on more than 
one, sir. 

Mr. WELKER. Which I mention for 
the purpose of my question. If these 
contempt citations are validated by the 
vote of the Senate, this quasi-judicial 
body will adopt the philosophy that all 
courtroom or semicourtroom proceed- 
ings may be held in the public view of 
newsreel, television, and radio. If that 
be true, then are we not likely to reach 
the place in American jurisprudence 
where confidential divorce cases, grue- 
some murder cases, or bad sex trials, 
which would readily be entertaining to 
much of the public will be portrayed 
throughout the channels of newsreels, 
television, and radio? Is it not further 
a fact that we have specialized in this 
instance upon one group of criminals? 

I am satisfied that my friends on the 
committee were doing a great public 
service. 

Mr. WILEY. They were. 

Mr. WELKER. I respect everything 
they were doing, but, nonetheless, ac- 
cused persons have an escape clause, 
which is valid in the eyes of constitu- 
tional lawyers. According to the Con- 
stitution, these criminals, whether they 
be guilty or innocent, are not forced to 
testify against themselves. I think the 
committee erred when the criminals 
made their objections. The Senator 
from Wisconsin says that the witnesses 
were trying to cover up their guilt when 
they made their legal objections, which 
I say were good. Where the commit- 
tee erred was in not discontinuing the 
television cameras, the radio micro- 
phones, and the newsreel cameras, and 
saying, “Let us go it alone, without any 
of these modes of information going to 
the public. You tell us the truth or go 
to jail.” 

I think those are the questions before 
the American people. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I must 
return the compliment which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho paid me. 
I believe that when the citizens of his 
State sent him to the Senate they sent 
an honest man, an able man, and a 


I thank the Senator 
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judicial man. God knows, the Senate 
of the United States needs men of those 
qualities, as does every institution in 
the country. While he and I may differ 
in this particular instance, I think that 
in most cases we shall find ourselves 
hitched together in the same team. 

My distinguished friend from Wash- 
ington has made a powerful argument. 
He saw only the television show. He 
sat in his home and looked at it, and 
he experienced one reaction. He has 
very dramatically pictured that reaction 
this afternoon. 

I was a part of that show, and I ex- 
perienced exactly the opposite reac- 
tion. ‘I sat there and watched the wit- 
nesses. I am somewhat of a judge of 
character. A man who has tried cases 
knows whether witnesses are telling the 
truth, or whether they are only playing 
a game. There was no question about 
these witnesses. We knew their back- 
ground. I think the record is plain. So 
I shall proceed with my prepared re- 
marks, if distinguished Senators have 
no objection. 

MY PREVIOUS RESOLUTION FOR FAIR PLAY CODE 


First, there are ways of assuring fair 
play in committee hearings by other 
ways than letting go scot free two no- 
torious individuals like Kleinman and 
Rothkopf. To cancel their contempt 
citation would not assure fair play; it 
would be a blow against fair protection 
of 155,000,000 Americans. 

Fair play can be assured by intelli- 
gence, discretion, and good taste by com- 
mittees in using the new miracle medium 
of television. 

I wish to answer the suggestion of 
my friend from Idaho [Mr. WELKER}. 
He asks whether or not there is danger 
of opening up a large field of undesirable 
publicity, including divorces and crimes 
of various kinds. We get ail that in the 
newspapers today. If I were a judge, 
of course, I would exclude things like 
that. In fact, there is too much of it 
in the newspapers now. We get it over 
the radio now. There is no question 
about that. But because of our so- 
called freedom of the press, freedom of 
communication, and freedom of speech, 
we have proceeded on the theory that so 
long as no particular provision of any 
written criminal code is violated, it is 
better that such freedoms shall continue. 
I do not think there is any danger in 
that direction; but I want to see if we 
cannot get closer together. 

Under the resolution which I have in- 
troduced, I should like to have this sub- 
ject studied. I should like to see to it 
that the great instrumentality of tele- 
vision, which every evening is influ- 
encing the thinking and the living of 
155,000,000 people, shall be used con- 
Structively, in the interest of better 
legislation. In my humble opinion it 
was so used by the committee. 

At the outset I did not want to be- 
come a member of the committee. I 
had plenty of other work to do. There 
were three Democrats and two Repub- 
licans on the committee. When I speak 
of the chairman and the other members 
of that committee, with the knowledge 
of how they proceeded, I can only say 
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that the procedure was characterized by 
the highest integrity. There was no 
question of politics. We went ahead 
with one idea, and that was to see 
whether we could provide ways and 
means of cleansing America of the foul 
things which are undermining so much 
of her vitality. I am happy to make 
that statement in the presence of the 
three Democratic members, who are now 
in the Chamber. My associate, the 
other Republican member of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] is ill at 
home. We are all of different tempera- 
ments, but we implemented and supple- 
mented one another. The work was dif- 
ficult, and at times discouraging; but 
because of the generalship of the chair- 
man, the work was carried on harmoni- 
ously; and I am sure that the results 
will prove that it was well done. 

I should like to point out the fact that 
no one has spoken earlier or more com- 
pletely on the issue of preventing com- 
mittee hearings from degenerating into 
a three-ring circus than I have. On 
Tuesday, March 27, of this year, long 
before the Senator from Washington 
had ever raised the question, I intro- 
duced Senate Resolution 106 to have the 
Senate Rules Committee prepare a code 
of fair conduct in the handling of the 
televising of hearings. My introduction 
of the bill at that time may be found on 
page 2901 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 

I discussed, then, at some length the 
matter of making absolutely certain 
that the legal rights of witnesses were 
preserved. I pointed out how essential 
it was that we not allow committee 
hearings ever to lose their primary fact- 
finding function and to degenerate into 
Roman carnivals. 

Again on March 29, I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorRD editorials from 
the Washington Post and the New York 
World-Telegram, both of which praised 
my suggestion for a code-of-television 
conduct. I might say incidentally that 
the distinguished first chairman of the 
crime committee (Mr. KEFAvUvVER] 
promptly followed through on my appeal 
and himself later asked for such a code 
of fair play in committee hearings. 

Later I sent a statement to the Senate 
Rules Committee in support of Senate 
Resolution 106. So I say that no one in 
this Chamber can refute the fact that 
I, for one, have been deeply zealous of 
protecting the civil liberties of every 
American appearing before our crime 
committee. 

AMERICAN PEOPLE SUPPORT CRIME COMMITTEE 


Second, I oppose the resolutions of my 
associate from Washington because I 
feel they cast an unfair reflection on the 
good name of the crime committee itself. 
As I listened to him this afternoon, and 
as I read the resolutions, I was sure that 
they did that very thing, although I do 
not think he so intended. I think he 
knows each one of us individually as a 
man of character, who wants to do what 
is right. In politics, just as in religion, 
we may see things differently. I am 
sure that there was no intent to infer 
anything else than that there was a dif- 
ference of opinion. 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington knows and likes every member of 
the Senate Special Crime Committee. 
What the Senator from Washington has 
said is that that committee, in a most 
unintended fashion, created an instru- 
ment which it simply dia not know how 
to control and did not control. 

The Senator from Washington has 
never been disrespectful to the commit- 
tee as a whole or to its individual mem- 
bers. However, he has suggested that 
the Senate ought to begin to make up 
it. mind as to what does and what does 
not constitute contempt of the body of 
which we are all Members. Otherwise, 
I say to my friend from Wisconsin that 
either he or any other member of any 
committee can undertake to tell what 
is and what is not contemptuous. I think 
he does not have that right, and does 
not wish that authority. 

Mr. WILEY. Oh, no. The only 
thing I say is that I believe when the 
Senate creates a committee it ought to 
show a little respect to it and should 
follow its judgment after it has worked 
for many months on difficult questions. 
That is my answer to the statement. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin agree with the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that one who is ac- 
cused before a committee ought to have 
the right to examine his accuser? The 
junior Senator from Tennessee made 
that recommendation on his own respon- 
sibility while he was a Member of the 
House of Representatives in 1948, and 
did so again, if I am not mistaken, when 
he appeared before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration to discuss the subject of ethics. 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin agree 
that the accused should have a right to 
examine his accuser? 

Mr. WILEY.: I believe that under the 
Constitution any man should be con- 
fronted with his accuser in the trial of 
a criminal case. In investigations, in 
which we are seeking to get at the facts 
relating to over-all crime, which strikes 
at the very taproots of the Republic, cer- 
tainly we do not follow legal procedures. 
We must employ agents to get the facts 
for us. Based on those facts the com- 
mittee must make recommendations as 
to legislative proposals. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sion is saying, then, that any witness 
who is called before a committee can be 
accused of anything by any other wit- 
ness? , 

Mr. WILEY. Of course not. 

Mr. CAIN. Without the accused hav- 
ing the right to speak for himself. 

Mr. WILEY. I said no such thing, 
and I do not believe that it should be 
done in that way. I believe that when 
a committee is seeking to investigate the 
undercurrents of crime, it does not con- 
cern itself so much with individuals as 
with techniques in order to strike at the 
taproots of crime. If One person accuses 
someone else of something, I believe ar- 
rangements should be made for the ac- 
cused to be confronted with his accuser. 
Our rules so provide. However, it 
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should be remembered that we are not 
dealing with the trial of a case. We are 
not trying individuals before the com- 
mittee. We are seeking to get the facts 
on which to base legislation. It is nec- 
essary that we distinguish between 
criminal procedure and investigative 
procedure. 

Mr.CAIN. Certainly the Senator from 
Wisconsin will agree with me that a very 
large number of Americans, in watching 
the television show, thought the Senate 
committee was conducting a trial in 
which Americans were being accused, 
without the right of directing questions 
to their accusers. Let me ask this ques- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin: Was the Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, who was accused of accepting a 
bribe from some person with a peni- 
tentiary record, given the opportunity 
of facing his accuser? I think not. Yet 
the reputation of our Ambassador to 
Mexico, whose politics I do not approve 
of and with whose judgment I have dis- 
agreed on many occasions, has been 
called into question, and he has been 
held guilty in the eyes of millions of 
Americans. I know of no better ex- 
ample of the harm which has thus far 
been done through televising the com- 
mittee hearings, 

Mr. WILEY. I was not present in 
New York at the time. The only thing 
I know about the incident is practically 
what the Senator from Washington has 
related. In that particular case I be- 
lieve it was a very unfortunate and very 
unhappy situation. What the facts are, 
I do not know. 

Mr. CAIN. The only mission and the 
only function of the committee was to 
get the facts. The committee got no 
facts by letting a man be accused of 
crime without giving him an opportu- 
nity to speak for himself. 

Mr. WILEY. I understood that he 
had a chance to speak for himself and 
to deny the accusation. That is my rec- 
ollection. 

Mr. HUNT. He was on the stand for 
244 days. 

Mr. WILEY. He was on the stand 
for 2% days, I am informed. It is un- 
fortunate that a man should be ac- 
cused. However, as we know, accidents 
will happen in the best-regulated fami- 
lies, and therefore it may happen before 
a committee. 

Mr. CAIN. The Ambassador to Mex- 
ico is an appointed official, whether he 
be a Democrat or a Republican, and 
therefore he is not quite so sensitive to 
the feelings of the general public, as 
would be an elected official. Let us take 
the case of another man. Let us take 
the case of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and let us assume that he appeared vol- 
untarily as a witness before the Senate 
Special Committee on Crime. Let us 
assume that someone said the Senator 
from Wisconsin had been paid a bribe of 
$10,000 by another man. If the Senator 
from Wisconsin were prevented from 
cross-examining his accuser, not next 
week, but right at that moment, what 
in heaven’s name would his reaction be? 
Mr. President, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin would come to the Senate with a bill 
to do away with this whole silly business 
so fast it would make our heads swim. 
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Mr. WILEY. I believe the Senator 
from Washington has gone far afield 
from the subject we are discussing this 
afternoon. If we are to stop commit- 
tees of the Senate, whether special or 
regular committees, from investigating, 
we shall, indeed, have cut the taproots 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. Getting the facts is an important 
function of the legislative branch of the 
Government. Of course, sometimes 
mistakes are made by investigators, just 
as mistakes are made by Senators on 
the floor of the Senate, and as mistakes 
are made in business, in labor, and in 
every other human activity. Because 
such mistakes are made, we cannot draw 
the conclusion that we must interfere 
with the vitality of this branch of the 
Government. Its vitality is based upon 
its constitutional power to investigate. 
Its investigative function must be exer- 
cised through committees. That is the 
way Congress investigates. The fact 
that mistakes are made does not justify 
— away with a congressional func- 

ion. 

Mr. CAIN. The mistake to which the 
Senator from Wisconsin made reference 
could be done away with almost in its 
entirety by merely having the committee 
agree, as a rule of procedure, that an 
accused shall be given the right to cross- 
examine his accuser. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Even that is not applica- 
ble in every case, becauce it would be a 
very simple thing for lawyers who repre- 
sent a group of crooks to have perhaps a 
hundred people accused of being crooks, 
That would necessitate bringing in an- 
other hundred people to deny the accu- 
sation. It would be necessary to inve:- 
tigate ad infinitum. It is not quite so 
simple as the Senator from Washington 
suggests. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin whether it is not cor- 

ct to say that no request was ever made 
for the right to cross-examine or to a:k 
any questions of anyone when such right 
was not granted; or that there was no 
instance of any question being submitted 
to the committee, for the purpose of 
clearing up the testimony of any person, 
when such questions were not asked; and 
that in no case did anyone ever ask for 
the privilege of examining an accuser, or 
someone who had spoken derogatorily of 
a person, when such opportunity was not 
granted? 

Mr. WILEY. I believe the Senator 
from Tennessee is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Was that not un- 
derstood all throughout hearings? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I believe that in no 
other congressional hearings was the 
opportunity to testify immediately given 
more freely than in our committee. If 
anything was said derogatorily against a 
person he was given the opportunity to 
question his accuser; or when a person 
was accused of something and he wanted 
to submit questions to be asked of his ac- 
cuser, that privilesce was granted very 
freely. In the case of Ambassador 
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O'Dwyer, he had been asked specifically 
about the details about which the other 
man was later asked. As the Senator 
from Wisconsin said, he had denied 
them. If he had made application to in- 
terrogate the man himself, such privi- 
lege, of course, would have been granted 
to him by the committee. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

I believe, Mr. President, in protecting 
the great institution of which we are 
Members and protecting the good name 
of its commitiees. That does not mean 
that I oppose constructive criticism, but 
it does mean that I oppose unfounded 
charges and implications. 

I believe it is the consensus of the 
American people that— 

(a) The crime committee was neces- 
Sary. 

(b) It has done a great job. 

(c) Television has been the greatest 
single educational arm available to the 
committee for stirring the public con- 
science. 

Ninety-nine percent of the thousands 
of letters which have poured in on us at- 
test to those facts. 


TELEVISION ROUSED PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 


This week I had in my office one of 
America’s most famous citizens, a man 
whose bright name is known to every 
American. I will not mention his name 
because our conversation was entirely 
private. He confirmed anew that tele- 
vision more than other medium had 
awakened in the public conscience a real- 
ization of the criminal monster in our 
midst. He told me how the people of the 
Pacific Coast—his home area—were 
glued to their sets, watching with rising 
indignation the expose of this criminal 
Goliath. He is not a man who flies off 
the handle. He is a man of judsment, 
aman who has come up from the bottom, 
and a man who holds an outstanding 
position. 

WE ARE NOT LIVING IN HORSE-AND-BUGGY AGE 


Why, then, should we of the crime 
committee cast aside this brilliant edu- 
cational instrument? Why should we 
pretend that we were living in a horse- 
and-buggy age in which television did 
not exist? After all, thousands of per- 
sons watch the television regularly, 
practically every evening, and on the 
television they see practically all types 
of entertainment. They listen to the 
music which is played by orchestras 
which they see on the television; they 
see great singers performing; they see 
great plays. So in the interest of arous- 
ing the public, the committee utilized 
television. However, two of the men the 
Senate cited for contempt want to be 
relieved of the charge of contempt, on 
the ground that television was used, 
They say that they should have been 
given a chance to testify without having 
television used while they testified. So 
now they wish to be relieved of the con- 
tempt charge. I do not think the Senate 
should vote to do so. 

I, for one, am satisfied that televi- 
sion is going to play a vital role in many 
future committee hearings, but with ap- 
propriate safeguards. I trust, of course, 
that before any session is ever televised, 
the committee will in executive session 
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go very carefully over the subjects to be 
covered and the witnesses to be exam- 
ined. In that way nothing would be 
presented in the publicly televised ses- 
sion which would be libelous, defama- 
tory, pornographic or which would 
otherwise violate the standards of 
propriety. 

COMPARISON TO TOTALITARIAN PROCEEDING IS 

ABSURD 

When the Senator from Washington 
compares our crime committee hearings 
to a people’s court in a totalitarian 
country, and when he says that “the 
committee has run wild,” all I can say 
is that he is woefully uninformed and 
misinformed about our committee. We 
are not wild men. None of us wants to 
run a people’s court, and we did not 
co so. 

I have a very high regard for my good 
friend and colleague from Washington. 
I admire lis vigor and sincerity. He 
has a perfect right to reach his own 
conclusions on the basis of what he saw, 
but he must grant to all other Americans 
the right to form their own conclusions 
from what they saw, and he must grant 
to the committee, when acting with its 
experience and judgment, the right to 
draw its own conclusions honestly, as 
his were drawn. 

As I have said, I have a very high 
regard for the Senator from Washing- 
ton. I have worked with him in joint 
meetings of the Foreign Relations and 
Armed Service Committees. He has 
brought to the Senate the same courage 
which he displayed during the Second 
World War and during political wars 
in his home State. Yet I must differ 
with him very strongly, particularly in 
his appraisal of this committee. 

I want to point out that during the 
almost year and one-half of the crime 
committee's life, there has been vir- 
tual unanimity on every major point. 
We have functioned on a bipartisan 
basis and in complete harmony. I can- 
not recall a single committee on which I 
have served on which there has been 
more steadfast devotion to the public 
welfare, and less bickering. I suppose 
I was the worst bickerer of all, but I 
am told that I did not bicker very much. 
COMMITTEE HAS BENT OVER BACKWARD TO BE 

FAIR 

In all of the committees on which I 
have served, I have never seen commit- 
tee members speak more fairly, more 
politely, more graciously, more patiently, 
to committee witnesses. Never did we 
cut them short. Possibly there were one 
or two exceptions, when a member of 
the committee jumped into the conver- 
sation, so to speak, although without 
meaning to cut short the statement be- 
ing made by the witness. However, that 
often is done unintentionally in court 
or elsewhere; I have seen judges do it. 
That is human nature. Never did the 
committee deny the witnesses the right 
to consult counsel. Often the press has 
accused us, not of being too harsh, but 
of being too soft, too lenient. Often, 
witnesses would come before us after 
evading our subpenas for months, and 
would give us some lame excuse, and 
would complain that they had “not yet 
seen a lawyer.” Some other commitcee 
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might have completely lost its temper 
and might have asked such witnesses 
why they did not secure a lawyer in all 
the previous months; but this commit- 
tee always held its temper and would 
allow the witnesses to go out once more, 
stall for more time, and secure a lawyer. 
What I am pointing out is that we 
have bent over backward in order to be 
fair. This committee can definitely not 
be accused of violating in the slightest 
way the civil liberties of any witness who 
testified before it. We interviewed some 
of the worst human gorillas in this coun- 
try. We cross-examined men against 
whom have been charged 10, 20, 30, or 40 
murders. We examined witnesses 
charged with hurling bombs, throwing 
acid, pulling the trigger on machine 
guns, and those who sell drugs and ruin 
thousands upon thousands of our youth. 
Yet in the face of these despicable 
characters, in the face of questioning 
men like Kleinman and Rothkopf, we 
have never once departed from stand- 
ards of good taste and fair play. 
LEGALITY WILL BE TESTED IN COURTS 


In the future some other committee 
might depart from such standards; and 
that is why I, for one, like my colleague 
from Tennessee, and the other members 
of the committee, as has been pointed 
out by the Senator from Washington, 
have suggested a code of fair play and 
conduct. I am, of course, particularly 
interested in this whole question of le- 
gality. As ranking Republican member 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
as a former chairman of that group, I 
yield to no man in my devotion to the 
United States Constitution. It is quite 
clear that the whole question of televis- 
ing hearings will be tested in the courts, 
and no doubt appeals will be taken up 
to the highest court of our land. There 
was a time, centuries ago, when it was 
illegal to have bathtubs. As time passes, 
we find new instrumentalities and new 
ways of spreading light. Of course, in 
the case of atomic energy, both con- 
structive and destructive uses can be 
made of it. I suppose the same is true 
of television. It is our function to see 
that it is used constructively. This field 
is so new, the precedents that are ap- 
plicable are so comparatively few in 
number, that we cannot state any final, 
definite legal conclusions at this time. 

In cross-examining Judge Lebowitz, 
of New York, before our crime commit- 
tee, I have personally brought out some 
of the dangers mentioned by my friend 
from Washington. Of course, we want 
to be fair, but my point is that we have 
been eminently fair all along. 
CRIMINALS AND COMMIES TRYING TO DESTROY 

CONSTITUTION 

Of course, men like Kleinman and 
Rothkopf are entitled to their consti- 
tutional rights. But I want to point out 
very clearly, Mr. President, that I, for 
one, and many constitutional experts, 
men who have studied constitutional law 
far more than I have, feel that Com- 
munists and criminals in the United 
States are attempting to use the Con- 
stitution—to use its letter—in a way to- 
tally inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Constitution. The criminals and Com- 
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munists want to destroy civil liberties, 
under the guise of having their own civil 
liberties protected. We are not so inept 
that we shall let them get by with that, 
and I do not think the courts will let 
them get by with it, either. 

I, for one, feel that we must stand by 
the Bill of Rights and that we must 
accord legal protection to criminals, 
Communists, and other undesirables; 
but as was demonstrated when Congress 
passed the internal-security law, also 
known as the McCarran-Mundt-Fergu- 
son law, the Congress recognizes that 
the Constitution is not static and is not 
powerless to prevent persons from de- 
stroying American society; it is suffi- 
ciently flexible to protect American 
society. 

I repeat that it is absurd to contend 
that Kleinman and Rothkopf would 
have unburdened their souls if televi- 
sion had not been used. As a matter of 
fact, both of them indicated very plainly 
to the crime committee that they were 
going to refuse to testify as to the per- 
tinent facts, regardless of whether tele- 
vision was used. Not only did they ob- 
ject to television, but they objected— 
with mock dignity—to newsreel cam- 
eras, radio microphones, tape record- 
ings, and so forth. I say “mock dignity” 
because by looking at their records we 
can tell what type of men they are. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator has said that 
in his opinion it would have been absurd 
to think that those witnesses would have 
answered the questions in the absence 
of television, radio, and newsreel. Did 
the Senator from Wisconsin on his own 
responsibility as a member of the com- 
mittee, find out whether that assump- 
tion was correct and had anything valid 
about it? 

Mr. WILEY. Certainly. I was a 
member of the committee, and I inter- 
viewed the witnesses personally. I 
could tell from their testimony and their 
appearance. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILEY. I yield further, but I 
ask the Senator to smile when he asks 
me questions. 

Mr. CAIN. I will. Did the Senator 
from Wisconsin personally ask the wit- 
nesses whether they would answer the 
questions, if all those instruments were 
taken out of the committee room? 

Mr. WILEY. Of course I did not, 
and I did not have to. I could see what 
those men were doing. 

Mr. CAIN. However, the Senator 
from Wisconsin is telling the court, so 
to speak, that without asking those 
questions, he could tell what was in the 
minds of those witnesses. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator should 
read the record. 

Mr. CAIN. I wish the Senator from 
Wisconsin would do so. 

Mr. WILEY. It is just as plain as 


the nose on your face, and the Sena- 
tor from Washington has a sizable nose. 
(Laughter. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. The Chair ad- 
monishes the visitors in the galleries that 
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there must be order in the galleries, as 
well as on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee’s proceedings continued over 
months. We got pretty well acquainted 
with the character of the witnesses 
before us. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin will 
yield, I should like to ask him a question. 
On the supposition that those of us who 
served on the committee did not ask 
those witnesses that question, if they had 
any idea of answering the questions, 
would not they have declined to answer 
the questions before the television, but 
would not they also have offered to 
answer the questions if television was not 
used at that time? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Isuggest such specu- 
lation would not make any difference. 
I suggest the whole question before the 
Senate is as to whether a procedure was 
being followed in connection with the 
committee hearings which was desirable 
or undesirable, which was fair or unfair 
to the witnesses. 

Mr. WILEY. I think that is the ques- 
tion before the Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think so. 

Mr. WILEY. I think the question be- 
fore the Senate, phrasing it possibly in 
another way, is that the committee, 
which is the right arm of the Senate, has 
held hearings and has recommended to 
the Senate, on the record, that these 
witnesses be held in contempt; the Sen- 
ate has passed upon that issue; it has 
decided that the matter should be re- 
ferred. The question now is whether we 
are to go back on our former decision, 
when there is no justification for it. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me a question at that 
point, it is true that the Senate has once 
held that these witnesses are in contempt 
of the Senate. The question now is, 
Shall we or shall we not reverse that 
decision? Does the Senator agree with 
me that the resolutions calling for the 
citations were agreed to by unanimous 
consent at the end of the day, that the 
Senator has not the slightest idea as to 
how many Senators were present on the 
floor at the time, and that no single 
Senator as a result of a recorded vote 
voted either “yea” or “nay’’? 

Mr. WILEY. If the Senator says that 
is the case, I can agree. 

Mr. CAIN. That is the case. 

Mr. WILEY. It was the action of the 
Senate. The Recorp shows that the Sen- 
ate took action. But I have seen the 
Senate pass billion-dollar appropriation 
bills in the same way, without a recorded 
vote, when but a few Senators were on 
the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. But that does not mean 
that the majority of the Senate under- 
stands what was done in the name of 
the Senate. Many Members of the Sen- 
ate are today learning for the first time 
that these resolutions calling for con- 
tempt citations were approved on the 
30th day of March, because action was 
taken without a quorum call and without 
a recorded vote, and without 1 minute’s 
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argument. But for the stubbornness, 
and, as he thinks, the sense of fair play 
of the Senator from Washington, Sena- 
tors who were not present would have 
remained uninformed of the action of 
the Senate for all time. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, thou- 
sands of bills are passed in about the 
same way; but various committees have 
acted on them. The Senate does busi- 
ness through committees, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, the action of a committee is 
the action which the Senate approves. 
But the action of this honorable body 
is, by and large, transacted through 
committees. When a committee unani- 
mously reports to the Senate its conclu- 
sion, that conclusion is generally ac- 
cepted. The decision of the committee 
Was accepted in the present instance, 
and it was not until later that someone 
thought these two witnesses had suffered 
an invasion of their constitutional rights. 
If any Senator had wanted to ascertain 
the background of the two men, he could 
have done so by merely asking J. Edgar 
Hoover or the State police, in order to 
find out the kind of men they are. 

The Senator from Washington has 
said that the courts should decide the 
issue, once and for all. Let the court 
decide it. When the court looks at the 
record, it will see, as the committee has 
said, and as I have said, that this is 
nothing but a smokescreen which they 
blew in our faces; that these hard-boiled 
characters, men who had done things 
tremendously criminal, did not want to 
testify; that they did not want to be 
seen on television, and, therefore, they 
would not answer. But the record indi- 
cates that the television set was turned 
off, I think. The chairman, as I recall 
it, ordered it off, but still they would not 
talk. Their high-priced lawyer was 
there, advising them; so this was the 
point they wanted to raise. 

Mr. President, let them raise it. They 
are the ones who asked for it. They 
think their constitutional rights have 
been invaded. Let the court, which is 
the proper arm of the Government, de- 
termine whether their constitutional 
rights have been invaded. They are the 
ones who wanted the question adjudi- 
cated, not the Senators of the committee. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am sorry that I 
have not been able to attend the entire 
debate. 

Mr. WILEY. I always like to have 
the Senator present, and I am sorry he 
has not been here. His smiling counte- 
nance always encourages me. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let ine ask this, 
whether or not it encourages the Sena- 
tor: Is there any question of fact about 
the committee’s having offered to turn 
off the television, and the offer having 
been rejected? 

Mr. WILEY. Will the chairman of 
the committee turn to the record? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator kindly repeat his question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin said that 
the witnesses under citation for con- 
tempt were offered an opportunity to 
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mittee offered to have the television 
turned off, and that they rejected the 
offer. I asked the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin whether there 
was any question of fact about that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
will answer the question if the Senator 
from Wisconsin will yield to me for that 
purpose. 

Mr. WILEY. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The men stated 
their objection. They had a written 
statement, which evidently they had had 
prepared by their lawyer, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, before they came before the com- 
mittee. Immediately after they had ob- 
jected, as shown at page 4 of the report 
on Senate Resolution 120, the following 
occurred: 

The CHarrnman. Just a minute. By co- 
Operation with the televisico, the television 
lights are not on, Mr. Rothkopf. The tele- 


vision is not on you, Mr. Rothkopf. Now, 
go ahead, Mr. Nellis. 


Later it was again brought out that 
the television was not on at all. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did the witness know 
that the television was not on? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. The record 
showed that the television was not on. 
The question was read. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did the witness re- 
fuse to testify, after he knew that the 
television was not on? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes: he refused to 
testify after that, saying that he would 
not testify until the radio and every- 
thing else was off. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Was the mechanism 
physically removed from the room, or 
simply not operated? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. He did not specify. 
He also objected to the use of press 
photographers. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would like to get 
it clear again whether the chairman said 
that if the witness objected to the tele- 
vision, it would not be used, or whether 
— other member of the committee said 
t. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. On page 5 of 
the report, from which I have read, I 
Stated this: 

The CHairMAN. I understand your posi- 
tion, Mr. Rothkopf, that even with the tele- 
vision lights off as they are now, you are not 
going to answer any questions as long as the 
radio and anything else is on. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Rotuxkopr. That is right. 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may supple- 
ment the answer? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONOR. If I may have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Colorado, I 
think it would be of interest to the Sena- 
tor for me to say that, prior to the date 
in question, and prior to the hearing, 
the Senate committee had decided that 
it would require no witness to be televised 
over his objection. From that day to 
this, no witness has been required to be 
televised, over objection. 

When any witnesses, inc:uding the 
witnesses being questioned, would come 
before the committee and indicate that 
they disapproved of being televised, the 
presiding Senator ordered the television 
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off the witness, and from that time on 
he was not televised. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Was it ordered 
completely off, or did it show the hands 
of the witness? 

Mr. O'CONOR. The order was that it 
be off the witness. We did find in one 
case that following the giving of the 
order one of the television cameramen 
did take the fingers of one of the wit- 
nesses. But that was not in conformity 
with the order of the committee. Fol- 
lowing the order that witnesses not be 
televised, no witness from that time on 
has been televised over his objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Even in the case in 
which the hands of the witness were tele- 
vised, we asked whether the witness ob- 
jected, and they said they had no objec- 
tion. So it was not done without their 
consent. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator would be good 
enough to repeat what he has just said. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I said that even in 
the case referred to by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor}, the case in 
which the hands of the witnesses were 
televised, we discovered they were being 
televised and that it had been occurring 
for some time. The witness and his 
counsel were asked whether they had any 
objection to that being done, and they 
stated that they did not have any objec- 
tion. That was done with their permis- 
sion. 

The chronological order, if Imay make 
a statement as to what took place in St. 
Louis when I was sitting as a subcom- 
mittee of one, was as follows: In the 
hearing room there were television lights. 
A witness appeared and refused to tes- 
tify before the television. I did not feel 
that his refusal, under the conditions, 
was justified, and I stated that I expected 
to recommend to the full committee that 
he be cited for contempt. Upon my re- 
turn to Washington there was a meeting 
of the full committee, and it was decided 
at that time that since there was no 
modern law on the rights of witnesses in 
connection with television, because it 
was a new industry, the witness should 
be given an opportunity of testifying 
again without television, if he wished so 
to do. He was given that opportunity, 
and came to Washington and did tes- 
tify, so that he was not cited for con- 
tempt. Thereafter, any witness who did 
not want to testify in front of television 
was not required to do so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am very grateful 
for the information. May I ask another 
question? Were the television lights on 
the witnesses while they testified, or on 
either of them? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. When they first ap- 
peared on the witness stand they said 
they had a statement they wanted to 
read. It was a rather lengthy state- 
ment, which wound up with the an- 
nouncement that they refused to tes- 
tify in the presence of television, radio, 
newsreels, and also with press photog- 
raphers present. I asked the press pho- 
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tographers to retire. They always co- 
operated in those matters after they had 
gotten one or two pictures. I asked that 
the television be turned off, and it was 
turned off. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Was that the case as 
to both witnesses? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
While they were making their prelimi- 
nary statements the lights were on. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But no television pic- 
ture was being taken? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; it was being 
taken while they were making their ob- 
jection to being televised. They were 
under television, but they were not at 
that time giving testimony. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. They made their 
statements while they were being tele- 
vised, and at the conclusion of their 
statements the committee ruled that 
there would be no television on the wit- 
nesses? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I simply asked the 
operator not to televise the witnesses, 
and he did not. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did the witnesses 
know the chairman of the committee 
had done that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; they were so 
told, but they said that notwithstanding 
that, they would not testify as long as 
the other things were there. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it has be- 
come accepted practice to permit mak- 
ing of tape recordings, for example, for 
later radio broadcasts. Members of the 
Senate cannot, comparatively speaking, 
see any major difference between having 
newspaper reporters and photographers 
fully recording a committee scene and 
having radiomen record the same scene 
through their particular medium. 
Where are we to draw the line? 

Are we to say that newspapers can 
report committee proceedings, but radio 
cannot? Why should there be any dis- 
crimination against radio? Why should 
there be any discrimination against 
newsreels or against television so long 
as suitable precautions are taken so that 
television lights, and so forth, do not 
cause such heat as to make the witness 
find it difficult to answer questions pre- 
sented to him. 

I refer my colleagues to part 12 of the 
printed hearings of the Senate Commit- 
tee Investigating Crime. I ask them to 
look at page 632. At the bottom of the 
page it is indicated that the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. KeEeravuver] 
stated: 

I may say at this point, Mr. Rash, who is 
handling the television says you are not be- 
ing televised. Whether that does make any 


difference one way or the other under your 
statement. 


Mr. Kleinman had nothing to reply. 
On page 640, the chairman asked: 


I understand your objection, Mr. Rothkopf, 
that even with the television lights off, as 
they are now, you are not going to answer 
any questions as long as the radio or any- 
thing else is on. Is that correct? 

Mr. RotHkopr. That is right. 

The CHarrMan, That is your position. So 
it would not do any good to turn the tele- 
visions lights off. They are already off. It 
would not do any good to take or to ask the 
movie gentiemen to remove the movies as 
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You would still 








long as the radio is here. 
refuse to testify. 
Mr. Rotuxopr. I have stated my position. 
The CHarmrmMan. Is that correct? 
Mr. Roruxopr. That is right. 


Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly what did 
he mean by saying “the radio is here”? 
Was there a microphone in the room? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did it operate di- 
rectly from the witness to the outside? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. The microphone 
was in front of the witness, and a micro- 
phone was also in front of each member 
of the committee. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. That is fairly nor- 
mal practice in many committees, is it 
not? 

Mr. WILEY. Of course. That has 
been the practice during recent exam- 
inations of witnesses in public hearings. 
The Secretary of State, generals, and 
ambassadors have testified under those 
conditions. Some of the most important 
men in Government have been televised 
and catechized at the same time and 
have answered questions. The Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has had tele- 
vision used in public hearings. There 
have been a number of other hearings, 
as Members of the Senate will recall, 
where some of the most distinguished 
men of our time have appeared and 
given testimony and have sent their im- 
pressions out over the ether waves to the 
people throughout the country. 

It was quite clear that these two wit- 
nesses had not come before the com- 
mittee to testify in good faith. No; they 
did not want to testify. They gave their 
exiended statements under television 
lights. One of the reasons why they 
would not testify was that they were 
under television. They have raised what 
they think is a constitutional question. 
I say, let us have it decided. Let the 
record speak for itself. 

As a matter of fact, they had blatantly 
evaded the subpenas of the United States 
Senate Crime Committee for over 31'5 
months. Diligent search had been made 
through the Cleveland Police Depart- 
ment, through various law-enforcement 
agencies, through the newspapers and 
radio, to locate Kleinman and Rothkopf. 
They were asked before the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Crime exactly 
where they were between December 14, 
1950, and March 16, 1951. They refused 
to answer that question. 

In the course of the proceedings, the 
able Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
TopEy] remarked: 

You sat back there 10 feet behind (the 
witness chair) for an hour and three-quar- 
ters. You took the lights then in good part, 
but the minute you come on the stand for 
questioning, then you quail under the lights. 
You sat right there and I saw you for an 
hour and one-half. You did not blink once. 
Then you come on here and put this bluff 
up to us now. 

TRIBUTE TO SENATOR TOBEY 


The Senator from New Hampshire 
was speaking with his characteristic 
bluntness and frankness and expressing 
the views of countless Americans. Now, 
while I am on this point, Mr. President, 
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I should like to say that the prayers of 
his colleagues and the American people 
are for the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire today. We are looking forward to 
his return to this Chamber. It was with 
sadness that we learned of his current 
illness. While there are many members 
of the Senate who have disagreed with 
the Senator from New Hampshire on 
numerous occasions—and I have on 
pclitical questions—there are none who 
doubt his sterling courage and honesty. 
FIVE-MAN COMMITTEE HAS BEEN HARD-PRESSED 


Let me also mention at this time, this 
phase: 

There are only five members on this 
Crime Investigating Committee. Every 
one of these five members has been 
heavily engaged in other tasks. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] had practically to abandon 
all other committee work during the 
year of his chairmanship. My colleague 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], has served 
on no fewer than five committees 
simultaneously. My colleague from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Tosey], has often 
had to forego vital work on the Senate 
Banking Committee, of which he was 
formerly chairman. My colleague from 
Maryland, the present chairman [Mr. 
O’Conor], has also been tremendously 
heavily engaged in Senate duties. He 
has done a splendid job as chairman of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Sub- 
committee aimed at halting key exports 
to Communist countries. How he has 
managed in his crowded day to attend 
to that committee assignment, to look 
after the needs of his home State, which 
is so close to Washington that great num- 
bers of visitors come to his office, and to 
handle other duties, is something at 
which I, for one, marvel. 

SENATOR WILEY’S OTHER COMMITTEE 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


I personally have not been able to at- 
tend as many committee sessions as I 
would like. I have found it necessary 
to be on hand almost continuously in 
hearings in Washington and abroad of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, on which I serve as ranking Repub- 
lican member. I also found it necessary 
to attend what were often conflicting 
meetings of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, on which I hold a similar 
position. Wherever possible, I have as- 
signed a member of my staff to repre- 
sent me here and in the field, to take 
notes on commiitee decisions, and so 
forth, so that I would be continuously in- 
formed of what the committee was doing, 
why it was doing it, and so that I, in turn, 
could convey my reactions. 

The point I am making, Mr. President, 
is that we of the committe: have bent 
over backward to be conscientious in our 
duties. Often we would permit witnesses 
to read lengthy statements or to be ex- 
cused temporarily for alleged illness and 
otherwise to perpetrate an obvious stall. 
We have tried to evince the patience of 
Job. 

Now, I want to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there are many people 
throughout this country who will say: 
“Why did not the Crime Investigating 
Committee do this? Why did it not look 
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into that? Why did it not call person A 
or person B before its sessions?” 
OUR COMMITTEE TASK HAS BEEN DIFFICULT 


Well, I, for one, have asked the com- 
mittee to look into certain areas which 
it has not looked into, but I can appre- 
ciate the tremendous problem which it 
faces. Requests for the committee to 
hold hearings have poured in from prac- 
tically every State in the Union. And 
that is due to television. 

I wish to point out further that one 
of the 48 States—New York State alone— 
appropriated a quarter of a million dol- 
lars to its crime commission, which is 
just about what we of the Senate Special 
Crime Committee have had available for 
studying conditions in all 48 States. 

While it may seem easy to investigate 
criminals, there is probably no more dif- 
ficult task facing any committee. In all 
of the year and a half of our committee’s 
work there has hardly been an instance 
where a major witness has opened up 
with a major story, spilling out all the 
key facts. On the contrary, we have had 
to pull teeth all along, so to speak. We 
had to patiently drag out fact by fact 
from unwilling, reluctant witnesses, men 
often desperately afraid of gangland 
retribution. 

Two instances come to my mind, to 
which I shall refer, ana then I will be 
practically through with my statement. 
When the committee was sitting in Cali- 
fornia a gangster was before us. He had 
his lawyer with him. We got the gang- 
ster to talk. The lawyer talked a little 
bit. The next week the lawyer's head 
was shot off. 

In Kansas City we had Pendergast 
before us. A Greek lawyer also came be- 
fore us. He told about a Chicago gang 
muscling in on the Kansas City gang. 
The Greek lawyer said, “I represented 
some of the Kansas City boys. One night 
I was driving home. A car came along- 
side my car and pushed my car into 
the ditch. Five men got out of the 
other car and said, ‘You had better quit 
investigating’.” The lawyer said, “I went 
home. I did not pay much attention to 
what they had said.” He said, “I con- 
tinued to investigate, because the Kansas 
City boys wanted to find out about the 
muscling in by the Chicago gang in an 
effort to take over the business of the 
Kansas City boys.” He said, “Three 
days later I was driving home. The 
same five men drove up alongside my car 
and stopped me. They had sawed off 
shotguns in their hands. They said, 
‘Now this is the final warning, lay off’.” 
We asked him, “What did you do?” He 
said, “I quit.” We asked him, “Why?” 
He said, “I have a wife and four kids.” 

Mr. President, the take by these crim- 
inals in the various fields of crime is in 
the billions. This is no time for the 
American people, on the State level and 
particularly on the community level, to 
stop investigating crime. The special 
committee investigating crime will end 
its work in 3 weeks. It will not have 
concluded its work, of course. That 
work will never be finished. But the 
committee will go out of business. I 
think it can be said that it has alerted 
the people of America to their responsi- 
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bility. The question is whether or not 
in local communities and on the State 
level they will remain alerted. 

Before I conclude, Mr. President, I 
should like to state that there are but 3 
weeks remaining in the life of the Senate 
Committee Investigating Crime. Shortly 
we will begin to write our final report. 
One of the conclusions which I feel sure 
we will report is that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to whom our files will go after 
September 1, should endeavor to carry 
on along certain lines which we will 
recommend. 

It is obvious that the underworld 
crime syndicate which currently takes 
some $20,000,000,000 of revenue is far 
from broken. There has, indeed, been a 
public awakening against crime, a rise 
in public morality. But much more must 
be done along this line. Already we have 
seen that the pendulum has swung back- 
wards and that several high-up individ- 
uals reputed to have underworld ties 
have been returned to public office. Let 
no one feel smug or complacent that the 
anticrime job has been completed. 

SENATE SHOULD ACT ON ANTICRIME BILLS 


There are pending before the Senate 
right now, as I have before stated in my 
remarks, a great number of bills which 
we of the Senate Committee on Investi- 
gation of Crime have recommended. 
Action has unfortunately not been taken 
on virtually any of these bills, but action 
certainly should be taken before the 
Eighty-second Congress completes its 
work. I particularly refer my colleagues 
on the Senate Finance Committee to 
those bills which we have recommended 
whereby Uncle Sam could tap some of 
the hundreds of millions of illicit revenue 
which today is not reported. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Mr. President, I should like to conclude 
and sum up. 

First. I am glad that our colleague 
from Washington has evidenced such 
keen interest in civil liberties. I agree 
with him to the extent that I, for one, 
want the Senate ever to be a watchdog 
of civil liberties. I am delighted that a 
Member of this august body is so keenly 
aware of the fact that the humblest or 
most undesirable citizen of this land is 
entitled to protection. I agree with him 
about that. 

Second. I agree with him that the 
word “liberal” and the word “conserva- 
tive” and the word “reactionary” have 
been misused. But whether one is really 
a liberal, a conservative, or a reactionary 
is somewhat beside the point. The basic 
issue involved in this situation is whether 
one is going to tie up justice in legal 
knots or whether one is going to try to 
expedite the administration of justice to 
criminals, so that criminals will get what 
is coming to them. Heretofore in many 
instances, because they have in some 
places even dominated the courts, crimi- 
nals have not been getting what is com- 
ing to them. 

Third. I am firmly convinced that the 
Senate will stand by its contempt cita- 
tions. To do otherwise would be to open 
the door to abandonment of radio, news- 
reel cameras, tape recordings, and every 
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other modern instrument. It would be 
like turning the clock back a century or 
more, which would be utterly fantastic. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado in a mo- 
ment. I have almost concluded my 
statement. 

Fourth. Another conclusion is that 
the television code of fair conduct must 
and will be applied. As I understand, 
next week committee hearings will open 
in Washington on the final New York- 
New Jersey phase of the crime investi- 
gation. 

I am informed that some or all of 
those proceedings will be televised. We 
of the committee have been at work on 
a code of practices to make sure that the 
televising is carried on with absolute 
propriety, particularly if it is sponsored. 
- Fifth. Mr. President, I am sorry that 
Messrs. Kleinman and Rothkopf may 
get some satisfaction out of the pro- 
ceedings today. These individuals and 
others of their ilk are entitled to noth- 
ing but contempt from the decent citi- 
zens of this Nation. As I have pointed 
out, for a long time they evaded the 
subpena of a United States Senate com- 
mittee. There are other individuals who 
are right now evading the committee 
subpenas—individuals from Atlantic 
City, Scranton, Pa., and New Jersey. 
These individuals are attempting to 
thumb their noses right now at the 
United States Senate. They are hoping 
that when the committee expires on 
September 1, the heat will be taken off, 
the subpenas will have lapsed, and they 
can go scot free. I, for one, vow, how- 
ever, that we will seek every legal in- 
strument available so that they will not 
be permitted to thumb their noses at the 
United States Senate. 

If the Senate is not careful to make 
sure that its subpenas are observed, then 
we will be destroying one of the most 
vital authorities we have—the author- 
ity of the Senate to investigate. 

Sixth. Another conclusion from this 
day’s proceeding is that the Senate must 
uphold its right to hold balky witnesses 
in contempt. If we do not do this, then 
every witness appearing before our com- 
mittee can thumb his nose at any com- 
mittee. 

I deeply regret the fact that already 
certain contempt actions have been lost 
in the United States district courts. I 
do not agree with the judges who have 
thrown out the contempt citations, 
either in these criminal or in the recent 
Communist cases. They as independent 
judges have a right to their convictions, 
but I must also state my conviction. 

So I conclude that the crusade against 
crime must goon. The Senate must up-: 
hold its own prerogatives. The Senate 
must reject the proposal of the Senator 
from Washington. 

I am very happy now to yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask whether the recalci- 
trant witnesses also objected to the radio 
features of the hearings. 

Mr. WILEY. I believe that if the Sen- 
ator will read the statement which Klein- 
man read, which was prepared by his 
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attorney, he will see that he covers a 
40-acre lot, which includes that fea- 
ture. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is that statement 
available? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Both these men 
stated specifically that even if television 
were turned off, if the radio were still 
on they would not testify. 

Mr. WILEY. I think that is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Am I to understand 
that one of the witnesses separated his 
points, and that the other commingled 
his points? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They made exactly 
the same statement and the same objec- 
tion. They were represented by the 
same counsel, and their statements are 
just the same, I believe. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would the Senator 
mind repeating what one of the wit- 
nesses said, as to his willingness to 
testify? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. He stated that even 
if the television were turned off he 
would refuse to testify with the radio or 
anything else on. That was stated spe- 
cifically in the statements of both wit- 
nesses, and also in the colloquy which 
followed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What is the 
nature of the proceeding now before the 
Senate? What is the proposal contained 
in the resolutions? Is this a citation for 
contempt of the Senate? Is it a trial 
for contempt of the Senate? Or is ita 
certification of the finding of the Senate 
to the Attorney General’s office for such 
legal action as the Attorney General’s 
office may prescribe? What is the na- 
ture of the metter before the Senate at 


this time? 

Mr. WILEY. I understand that the 
proceeding is the latter. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In other 
words—— 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should be 
glad to have the opinion of the Senator 
from Tennessee on that question as well. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If I may, I should 
like to make a brief observation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield the floor, so that 
the Senator from Tennessee may carry 


on. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
may we settle this matter? Who has the 
floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, be- 
fore commencing my address, I should 
like to clear up some matters brought 
out in the colloquy with the Senator 
from Iowa. 

The immediate matter before the 
Senate is the question of certifying, by 
contempt citations to the district at- 
torney, the facts which the Senate may 
decide constitute contempt. It was 
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agreed by unanimous consent that the 
motion to reconsider the resolutions 
should be considered as having been 
agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand 
that phase of the procedure. We are be- 
yond the motions to reconsider. I am 
trying to find out what is the point in- 
volved in this contempt situation. What 
is the meat of the question before the 
Senate? Is the Senate now being asked, 
in effect—whether by way of a recon- 
sideration of the vote, or by a vote on the 
resolutions themselves—to declare these 
persons in contempt? Or is the Senate 
being asked to certify a set of facts which 
the Senate believes may constitute con- 
tempt, leaving the question up to the 
Attorney General’s Office, and the 
courts to pass upon by prosecution? 
What is the situation upon which we are 
passing? Is it a question as to whether 
or not the Senate shall sit as a trial 
court to decide the question of contempt? 
Are the findings of the Senate con- 
clusive in any way in connection with 
the question of contempt, or are the find- 
ings to be determined after the Senate 
certifies to the Attorney General’s Of- 
fice a state of facts, for whatever legal 
action it is desired to take? I am only 
trying to clarify the situation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senate is called 
upon to certify a state of facts to the dis- 
trict attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Under the law, it is required 
that the question be submitted to the 
grand jury. The law does not say 
whether the district attorney is to recom- 
mend that the grand jury indict, or 
whether he shall recommend that the 
grand jury not indict. The Senate is 
not trying the question of contempt. It 
is merely certifying to the district at- 
torney, under the statutc, a state of facts 
which the Senate ccmmittee believes to 
constitute contempt. He can do what- 
ever he wishes with the case after it is 
certified to him. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I under- 
stand, the district attorney considers the 
facts as certified by the Senate to him, 
and he can make up his mind as to 
whether or not to submit the case to the 
grand jury. The grand jury then makes 
up its mind as to whether or not it be- 
lieves that there is reasonable ground 
for finding that the two witnesses may 
be guilty of contempt. Then the case is 
tried before the court. Is that correct? 

_ KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So in fact we 
are not passing upon the final determi- 
nation of contempt in the action to be 
taken by the Senate. We are going 
through the mechnical process of certi- 
fying facts. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Certifying facts to 
the district attorney, which are in turn 
submitted to the grand jury. The grand 
jury acts upon the facts presented to it, 
and the court then tries the case. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If I were 
called upon to pass upon the propriety or 
legality of the use of television in hear- 
ings, I might take one position. But I 
am also intrigued by the idea that per- 
haps that may not be any part of the ac- 
tion upon which the Senate is called 
upon to pass today, on the theory that 
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perhaps the courts may, in the last 
analysis, pass upon that question. 

Mr. KEPAUVER. Section 165, I be- 
lieve, of the Code, having to do with con- 
gressional citations, does not prescribe 
what action the district attorney shall 
take. He has it in his judgment. He 
can submit the case to the grand jury 
with a recommendation for a true bill, or 
a recommendation against it. The ac- 
tion of the Senate today involves only 
the submission of the facts to the district 
attorney. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
junior Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. In this particular case 
are we to understand that these wit- 
nesses refused to testify even when the 
television cameras were not on them? 

Mr. KEPAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Therefore the question 
of whether or not a television broadcast 
would be a good defense would have been 
removed if they still refused to testify 
even if they were not being televised. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. They said that even if the televi- 
sion lights were cut off they would still 
refuse to testify. 

Mr. LONG. So, the question of the 
right of a witness to refuse to answer be- 
fore a television camera is actually not 
at issue in this case? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is not in issue, 
because the witnesses refused to testify 
before a radio or anything else. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand 
that the witnesses said that even if the 
television cameras were turned off but 
they were still subject to radio broadcast 
they would object to testifying if their 
testimony was to be broadcast. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. So the question is not the 
right of the public to see a witness, but 
the right of the public to hear what a 
witness says. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
The question is whether these two wit- 
nesses are to be able to direct a Senate 
committee with reference to the type of 
investigation or the way in which the 
committee shall conduct its investiga- 
tion. For a long time it has been the 
common practice to have representatives 
of the press and press photographers 
present at committee hearings, as well 
as radio broadcasters, and, in some cases, 
newsreel photographers. We offered to 
turn off the television camera, and it was 
turned off. They still refused to testify. 
They tried to dictate terms to the com- 
mittee under which they would be willing 
to testify. They were not the usual 


terms. 

Mr. LONG. Of course the actual fact 
was that these witnesses were not going 
to testify, no matter what terms the 
committee gave them, so long as the 
committee insisted on asking questions 
which might bring out information 
which the witnesses wanted to withhold. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is my opinion. 
I do not know absolutely whether that 
be the fact. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. KEFAUVER. If I may make a 
brief statement at the beginning it may 
serve to clarify the issue as to what our 
attitude was with respect to television. 
Some 6 weeks previous to this time the 
committee held a hearing at St. Louis. 
The television station in St. Louis had 
made very excellent arrangements in a 
hearing room. The light was not obstru- 
sive and the heat was not oppressive. A 
witness by the name of Carroll appeared 
and stated he would not testify in front 
of television. I may have made a mis- 
take about it, but I ordered him to tes- 
tify in front of television. He would not 
testify. I said I would recommend to 
the committee that he be cited for con- 
tempt. 

I thought about the matter further and 
came back to discuss it. We agreed 
unanimously that we would give the wit- 
ness another chance to testify without 
subjecting him to television. He came 
to Washington and did testify. It was 
also agreed at that time by the commit- 
tee, and again unanimously, that if any 
witness did not want to be televised when 
he was testifying, we would respect his 
wishes in that respect. That practice 
was carried on from that time on. 

It was our feeling, since the television 
industry was new and there were no 
court decisions directly on the subject, 
and until we could get a code of conduct 
for congressional committees, as well as 
&@ proper hearing room, where television 
cameras could be behind glass and the 
heat would not be obnoxious, we should 
defer presenting the issue of whether a 
witness could be required to testify be- 
fore television. 

As I shall state later, I have a feeling 
that with respect to this great new mass 
medium of communication we must not 
differentiate between it and radio and 
the press, but it does require that we 
provide very good safeguards for the pro- 
tection of witnesses. I shall discuss that 
point later. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, at the 
outset, if he will permit me to say so— 
and I am sure the Senator from Wash- 
ington agrees with me—I am not critical 
of the very splendid job which the com- 
mittee has been doing in the ferreting 
out and investigating criminals in Amer- 
ica. Iam mindful of the fact that since 
I have been a Member of the Senate no 
committee has done a more heroic job of 
saving America than has been done by 
the members of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in their 
untiring work of prosecuting the corrupt 
elements in our society. 

I speak as a member of the bar of the 
State which I have the honor in part t> 
represent in the Senate. Iam addressing 
my inquiries to the junior Senator from 
Tennessee solely as a matter of law. I 
am interested only in the work of the 
committee. I want to be of assistance 
to it. I believe the junior Senator from 
Tennessee will admit that I have prob- 
ably attended more of the committee’s 
hearings than any other Member of this 
body, except members of the committee. 
I did so because of my profound interest 
in the committee's great work. 
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I saw the television show to which 
reference is being made today and as to 
which complaints are being made. A 
moment ago I asked my distinguished 
friend from Tennessee if it was not a fact 
that when the culprits objected to being 
televised the cameras were turned upon 
the committee members, and that then 
the culprits’ remarks were still relayed 
to the television audience by way of the 
television receiver sets. I was in the 
television audience. I heardit. I saw it. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [{Mr. Lonc] propounded a 
question to my friend the junior Senator 
from Tennessee as to whether or not he 
had shut off the television set when ob- 
jection was made. I should like to ask 
a question of the junior Senator from 
Tennessee. It is a repetitious question. 
I have asked it before and it still re- 
mains unanswered. Did the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee shut off the tele- 
vision camera and silence the television 
show, and did he shut off the radio show 
when objections were made? 

I believe the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee will agree with me that when he 
had the law violators before his com- 
mittee his main mission was to get testi- 
mony before the committee investigating 
crime. When perfectly valid objections 
were made—at least valid in the opinion 
of the junior Senator from Idaho—why 
did not the Senator from Tennessee shut 
off the television broadcast, why did he 
not shut off the newsreel, and why did 
he not shut off the radio broadcast, and 
then ask the witnesses the questions 
which he had intended to ask them? 
The junior Senator from Tennessee knew 
that the witnesses were not going to 
testify in any event. Had that procedure 
been followed, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee would have been in the per- 
fectly logical position of urging citations 
for contempt by this body. And we 
would have had these suspected crimi- 
nals in the hard bind of the law and 
I am satisfied they would have been in 
true contempt of the committee without 
hope of escape. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the ob- 
servations of the Senator from Idaho. 
It is true that he has been very much 
interested in the work of the committee. 
I may point out to him, however, that the 
disclosure of information at hearings is 
a very important part of the educational 
process. By the same rule, it could be 
asked why we did not order representa- 
tives of the press out of the room, or why 
we did not refuse to let the press pho- 
tographers take pictures. It has always 
been recognized that in congressional 
investigations, which are conducted for 
the purpose of getiing facts upon which 
to base legislation, the informational fea- 
ture is very important. 

I do not believe that a couple of fel- 
lows like these witnesses—and they are 
not timid men by any means, because it 
was my impression that they were as 
calm as they could be—should be able to 


- dictate to the United States Senate the 


manner in which we are to conduct our 
hearings. For a long time the United 
States Senate has been carrying on its 
hearings in the presence of representa- 
tives of the press, with radio broadcasts 
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of hearings, and with press photogra- 
phers taking pictures, at least to a lim- 
ited degree. Moving pictures have been 
taken of such hearings for a long time. 
We offered to let the witnesses testify 
exactly under those conditions which 
had been followed ever since radio and 
moving pictures came into being. That 
is a part of the method of getting infor- 
mation to the public. 

We had the television shut off. I can- 
not remember whether the lights were 
directed at the members of the commit- 
tee. However, I do not see that that has 
anything to do with the witnesses. The 
impression I have from reading the 
statement on page 5 is that the television 
was completely turned off. In any event, 
it was not turned on the witnesses at 
the time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to ask a 
question of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. I should like to 
ask him whether my understanding of 
what he and others have said this after- 
noon is correct. As I understand, the 
adoption of the resolutions does not con- 
stitute a determination by the Senate 
either of the wisdom or the propriety of 
the use of television in Senate hearings. 
On that question I still have some uncer- 
tainties in my own mind. I understand 
that all that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion would do would be to certify to the 
district attorney of the District of Co- 
lumbia the facts concerning these cases, 
for such action as he may decide in his 
wisdom to take. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
New York is exactly correct. The reso- 
lutions would certify the facts to the 
district attorney. He could either rec- 
ommend or not recommend that the 
grand jury return a true bill. We have 
no control over the grand jury, the judge, 
or the jury which may try the case. 
The question here is not whether the 
witnesses refused to testify before tele- 
vision, because we stopped the use of tele- 
vision then. The question is whether 
they refused to testify with radio micro- 
phones and news-reel cameras in use. 

I am hopeful that in this case or in 
some other case the court will determine 
whether television can be used in public 
hearings, and will decide under what cir- 
cumstances television can be used, be- 
cause this great new medium, which can 
bring educational and other material of 
all sorts into the homes of the people, 
of course is having a great impact 
already, and I think it very necessary 
that there be some legal definitions and 
some legal statements of how television 
can be used and under what circum- 
stances it can be used. However, that 
matter is not directly involved in the 
present case. ? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 
I simply wish to make certain that our 
action in this case does not constitute a 
yardstick or a precedent in respect to fu- 
ture action on or determination of this 
question by the Senate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
refer to the question of the use of tele- 
vision? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
New York is entirely correct as to that; 
the decision of the Senate in regard to 
these two resolutions will not establish 
a precedent. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, if 
the Senate refused to issue citations in 
these cases would not that action, as a 
matter of precedent, foreclose the Sen- 
ate from later passing on the question 
of whether television should be used? 
Then we would have a decision that a 
witness could not be compelled to testify 
when television was used or perhaps 
when his voice was sent out over the air 
waves. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I think that 
would be the effect; and I also think it 
could then be held that radio broadcast- 
ing could not be made of hearings, if 
the witness complained about that, or 
that press photographs could not be 
taken at such hearings. In other words, 
then the witness would dictate the con- 
ditions and circumstances surrounding 
the hearings, rather than to have the 
conditions established in accordance 
with long-established custom. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senate does 
not vote to issue the citations, will not 
such failure to issue them constitute a 
predicate which will prevent the secur- 
ing of a court interpretation of this 
matter? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then is it not cor- 
rect to say that the only way by which a 
predicate can be established for a judi- 
cial decision in this matter—or in the 
three separate matters, in the cases of 
the use of television, radio, and news- 
reel cameras—by Federal courts of ap- 
propriate authority, is for the Senate to 
take the action now requested as a first 
step toward the submission of this mat- 
ter to the United States Attorney for the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course the Sen- 
ator from Florida is entirely correct. 
No further action at all can be taken 
on this matter until the Senate votes 
in favor of the contempt resolutions. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee a question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let me point out 
that I am the former chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. HUNT. This is the question. 
Are not several contempt citations now 
before the courts, having been voted by 
the Senate at the suggestion of the 
Special Committee on Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; a number of 
such citations are now before the courts, 
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Mr. HUNT. Are not several of those 
citations in exactly the same situation 
as the two now under discussion, in that 
they relate to cases in which television 
was used during the appearance of the 
wi'ness? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, but none of 
the other witnesses refused to testify 
because of the use of television. 

Mr. HUNT. Regardless of that fact, 
would not a refusal by the Senate to vote 
contempt citations in these two cases 
have a bearing on the decision of the 
court in the cases now before it? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It might have 
some bearing, if the persons so cited 
could later make such a defense during 
the trial of their cases. However, after 
having refused to appear before the com- 
mittee in the beginning because televi- 
sion was used, I doubt that a great deal 
of merit would attach to such a defense. 
On the other hand, conceivably it could 
have a bearing. 

Mr. HUNT. Would not the Senate be 
greatly limited in the case of various 
committees which may be formed in the 
future to do investigatory work of this 
kind, if the Senate were now to refuse 
to vote these two contempt citations? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Certainly there 
would be a decrease in the power of the 
Senate to conduct investigations and to 
fix its own rules and regulations for the 
conduct of investigations. The courts 
have always held, as the Senator from 
Wyoming has said, that the Congress has 
the right to establish its own rules and 
regulations to control the conduct of 
investigations, so long as those rules and 
regulations are reasonable, having in 
view not only to obtain information, but 
also to let the public know what the facts 
are. If various persons such as the 
two witnesses in this case could, after 
evading the service of a subpena for 
many, many months, dictate to the com- 
mittee the way a committee should con- 
duct its hearings, then of course the 
future congressional hearings and in- 
vestigations would be adversely affected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that much 
of the good which came from the investi- 
gation conducted by the Senator’s com- 
mittee was the result of exposing before 
the entire Nation corruption and crime, 
and bringing the criminals before the 
committee in order that the public could 
judge the matter for themselves and 
could see the two crooks who were in- 
volved in this case and could see what 
was being done? Would not we in the 
future be barred from accomplishing 
anything of that type, any of that sort of 
exposure, if we foreclosed ourselves from 
the use of television to bring such persons 
to the attention of the public? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana has stated the 
matter very clearly, namely, that a very 
important byproduct of the investigation 
was the educational value it had in let- 
ting the people hear and see the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the commit- 
tee. It is an important byproduct and a 
very important part of any congressional 
investigation to let the people know what 
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is going on, so they will take an interest 
in laws and the enactment of legislation 
in that connection. I think we always 
have operated on that basis, and it is a 
part of the function of congressional in- 
vestigating committees. 

Woodrow Wilson said that whenever 
a bad situation exists if the American 
people know the facts, they find some 
way to get at the necessary remedy. 
Certainly we would be precluding our- 
selves from taking part in this great 
educational process if we allowed our- 
selves to be pushed around in this fashion 
by these two witnesses. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder whether the 
junior Senator from Tennessee will 
agree with me that probably the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
should give some consideration to this 
matter in an effort to work out at least 
some standard code by which, in the fu- 
ture, committees should be guided in 
connection with the use of television. I 
am sure the Senator will agree that it 
would be a mistake for us simply to fore- 
close ourselves from using television at 
all if a witness refused to testify before 
television. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I certainly agree 
with the Senator that it is most impor- 
tant that we have a code in connection 
with conducting congressional investiga- 
tions. 

I may state to the Senator that a sub- 
committee, of which the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. McCLELLAN] was chair- 
man, of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments—a few 
minutes ago I said it was the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, but it was 
a subcommittee of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments—beginning in the early part of 
June, took testimony on this subject for 
a considerable length of time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a short statement which I pre- 
pared in regard to the necessity for a 
code of that sort, and also a proposal for 
a resolution, which I have had prepared, 
in order to have the matter discussed and 
to lead to the establishment of a code. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and proposal were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER, OF 

TENNESSEE, BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 

EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPART- 

MENTS, JUNE 6, 1951 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to submit a statement in connection 
with the proposal to extend further the re- 
organization of our legislative procedures. 

There are several general categories to 
which I should like to invite the attention 
of the committee. 

First, the necessity for the adoption of a 
code for the conduct of congressional in- 
vestigations to insure fair play all the way 
around, which discussion will include my 
comments on the televising of public hear- 


ings. 

As to the first category, I feel my recent 
experiences qualify me to speak with some 
authority. Congressional investigations are 
one of the most important legislative func- 
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tions. Congress constantly needs factual and 
well-balanced information in many different 
fields, and it must make full use of legis- 
lative functions in order to act in the public 
interest. The investigative power is a pro- 
tection against abuse of government. It is 
the most effective means for focusing public 
opinion upon national problems. The flow of 
information to the people through the me- 
dium of congressional investigation has be- 
come more important than ever with all our 
means of rapid communication. The inves- 
tigative functions should be retained as a 
means for effecting good government without 
permitting it to be used as an instrument for 
abridging constitutional rights of the citi- 
zens. 

I think Congress should adopt a code of 
procedures for guidance of committees of 
House and Senate governing conduct of hear. 
ings and treatment of witnesses to assure 
all persons a fair hearing. 

A person or organization whose activities 
are under scrutiny of a congressional com- 
mittee should be fully apprised as to the 
matters which the committee proposes to 
inquire. 

All material or evidence reflecting on the 
character of individuals or organizations 
should be reviewed first in executive session, 
and should not be presented at public hear- 
ings until the committee rules by a majority 
vote. Internal staff memoranda containing 
prospective hearings materiais which may 
be derogatory of persons or organizations 
under inquiry or third persons or organiza- 
tions should be approved by the committee 
before it is presented in open session. 

Before derogatory material is presented at 
open hearings, individuals or organizations 
concerned should be advised of particulars 
of such testimony. 

An accused person should be given the 
opportunity to present evidence in his own 
behalf and the right of counsel to advise 
him on his constitutional rights. A person 
adversely criticized by a witness at open 
hearings should have— 

(a) The right to file with a committee a 
limited number of interrogatories which 
should be answered by hostile witnesses; or 

(b) Have the committee subpena wit- 
nesses and permit counsel for aggrieved per- 
sons limited cross-examination of such 
witnesses, subject to the discretion of the 
committee. In laying down rules under 
(a) and (b) above, the committee should 
give the offended person a reasonable chance 
to procure relevant evidence. 

All persons whose reputations are brought 
into question should also have the right to 
file a rebuttal statement at the conclusion 
of the testimony. Such a statement should 
be made part of the record and should be 
considered in the committee's report. 

Subpenas to private persons—for public 
appearances involving affairs of private indi- 
viduals—should require the vote of majority 
of a committee or subcommittee. 

In any serious claim to privilege witness 
or counsel should have right to state his case 
before the committee or subcommittee and 
secure their ruling. 

A private person should not be required 
to testify in executive session unless a ma- 
jority of the committee explicitly rules that 
the public interest requires that testimony 
should be kept secret. However, such an 
examination should be held before at least 
two committee members. 

Testimony taken in executive hearings 
should be kept secret and not released or 
used in public hearings without approval of 
the committee majority. 

No witness before a congressional commit- 
tee should be compelled to testify under 
threat of contempt citation on his religious 
and political beliefs, unless such testimony 
in the opinion of a committee majority is 
relevant to the inquiry or unless it is required 
by national security. 
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The right of submitting a statement for 
the record should also be extended to per- 
sons or organizations which have been the 
subject of adverse comment, even though 
they are not called as witnesses. 

Committee members should refrain from 
making any comments derogatory to a wit- 
ness, on or off the floor, until after the com- 
mittee should have filed its report. 

Committee members should be forbidden 
to make disclosures of evidence taken in 
executive hearings affecting national security 
or reflecting on the character of individual 
citizens. 

Committee members should refrain from 
revealing the contents of a report or con- 
clusions in a report prior to its issuance. 

Minority reports should be filed at the 
same time as majority reports in investiga- 
tions involving affairs of private citizens. 

All of the testimony involving affairs of 
private citizens upon which a committee re- 
port, finding, or conclusion is based should 
be made public concurrently with such re- 
port, finding, or conclusion. 

A verbatim record should be made of all 
hearings and transcripts of public hearings 
and published portions of executive hearings 
should be available to the public upon pay- 
ment of cost. 

In addition, I think as many congressional 
hearings as possible should be televised. 
The remarkable thing about the interest 
television stirred regarding the hearings of 
our crime investigating committee was that 
the public was interested in what our com- 
mittee was doing. There was no showman- 
ship, no teetering of committee plans, no 
rearranging of schedules to benefit the 
listening and viewing audience. We pro- 
ceeded exactly as we would have had there 
been no cameras present. This, to my mind, 
means that 30,000,000 American people were 
interested in the actual functions of their 
Government. 

I have the feeling, Mr. Chairman, that 
our Government of the people and for the 
people should become more and more by the 
people. Television provides an excellent 
medium through which almost facsimile 
presentation of governmental events may be 
communicated. The better informed our 
people become, the better governed they 
will be. 

The television presentations of delibera- 
tions of the U. N. at Lake Success convinces 
me that better physical arrangements are 
possible than was accomplished in our 
hearings. 


PROPOSAL FOR A RESOLUTION FoR CONDUCT OF 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES BY SENATOR 
KEFAUVER 

POLICY PREAMBLE 

The policy preamble should state that 
congressional investigations are one of the 
most important legislative functions; that 
Congress constantly needs factual and well- 
balanced information in many different 
fields; and that it must make full use of the 
investigative functions in order to legislate 
in the public interest; that the investigative 
power.is a protection against abuse of Gov- 
ernment; and that it is the most effective 
means for fcecusing public opinion upon 
national problems anil that the flow of in- 
formation to the people through the medium 
of congressional investigation has become 
more important than ever with all our means 
of rapid communication; and that the in- 
vestigative functions should be retained as 
a means for effecting good government with- 
out permitting it to be used as an instru- 
ment for abridging constitutional rights of 
the citizens. 

Congress should adopt a code of procedures 
for guidance of committees of House and 
Senate governing conduct of hearings and 
‘-eatment of witnesses to assure all persons a 
fair hearing. 
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PROCEDURES 


A person or organization whose activities 
are under public scrutiny of a congressional 
committee should be generally apprised as io 
the matters about which the committee 
proposes to inquire. 

All material or evidence reflecting on the 
character of individuals or organizations 
should be reviewed first in executive session, 
and should not be presented at public hear- 
ings until the committee rules by a majority 
vote. 

Internal staff memoranda containing pro- 
spective hearing material which may be de- 
rogatory of persons or organizations under 
inquiry or third persons or organizations 
should be reviewed by the committee be- 
fore it is presented in open session, or re- 
leased to the press. 

Before derogatory material is presented at 
open hearings, individuals or organizations 
who may be reflected upon adversely should 
be advised of the nature of such testimony. 
Such individuals or organizations should be 
given an opportunity to file an explanation 
or rébuttal for the committee considera- 
tion prior to interrogation in public session. 

A hostile witness should be given the op- 
portunity to present evidence in his own be- 
half and the right of counsel to advise him 
on his constitutional rights. A person ad- 
versely criticized by a witness at open hear- 
ings should have: (a) the right to file with 
a committee, a limited number of interroga- 
tories which should be answered by hostile 
witnesses, or (b) have the committee sub- 
pena witnesses and permi* counsel for ag- 
grieved persons limited cross-examination of 
such witnesses, subject to the discretion of 
the committee. In laying down rules under 
(a) and (b) the committee should give the 
offended person a reasonable chance to pro- 
cure relevant evidence. 

All persons whose reputations are brought 
into question should also have the right to 
file a rebuttal statement at the conclusion 
of the testimony. Such a statement should 
be made part of the record and should be 
considered in the committee’s report. 

Subpenas should require the vote of ma- 
jority of a committee or subcommittee, but 
nothing shall restrict’ the right of the com- 
mittee to delegate to the chairman the right 
to issue subpenas. No executive hearings 
shall be held by an investigating committee 
unless at least two committee members are 
present. 

Testimony taken in executive hearings 
shall be kept secret and not released or used 
in public hearings without approval of the 
committee majority. 

No witness before a congressional com- 
mittee should be compelled to testify on his 
religious and political beliefs, unless such 
testimony in the opinion of a committee ma- 
jority is clearly relevant to the inquiry. 

The right of submitting a statement for 
the record should also be extended to per- 
sons and organizations which have been the 
subject of adverse comment, even though 
they are not called as witnesses. 

Committee members should refrain from 
making any comments derogatory to a wit- 
ness, on or off the floor, until after the com- 
mittee shall have filed its report. 

All the committee members of an investi- 
gating committee shall refrain from passing 
judgment until the completion of the inves- 
tigation. 

Committee members shall refrain from re- 
vealing the contents of a report or conclu- 
sions in a report prior to its issuance. 

Minority reports should be filed at the 
same time as majority reports in investiga- 
tions reflecting adversely on individuals or 

organizations. 

All of the executive testimony upon which 
a committee report, finding, or conclusion is 
based reflecting adversely on individuals or 
organizations, shall be made public concur- 
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rently with such report, finding, or con¢clu- 
sion. 


A verbatim record shall be made of all 
hearings, and transcripts of public hearings 
and published portions of executive hear- 
ings shall be available to the public upon 
payment of cost. 

Subject to the physical limitations of the 
hearings room and consideration of the phys- 
ical discomfort of witnesses, the committees 
should provide equal access to the various 
means of communications, including news- 
papers, magazines, radio, newsreels, and 
television for coverage of the hearings. 
However, it should be the responsibility of 
the committee chairman to see to it that the 
various communication devices and instru- 
ments do not unduly distract or frighten the 
witness and interfere with his presentation. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I promise the Senator 
I shall not interrupt him any more. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am always glad to 
yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WELKER. If these citations are 
approved, is it not a fact that any sub- 
committee of the United States Senate 
may then, under its order, televise the 
innocent as well as the guilty? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is absolutely 
not a fact, I may say to the Senator, be- 
cause television is actually not involved 
here. 

Mr. WELKER. Very well. Let us con- 
fine it to the radio, then, and exclude 
television. If these contempt citations 
are approved, is it not a fact that the 
committee can order a witness, whether 
he be guilty or innocent, to submit to a 
nationel broadcast, and to submit to 
cross examination in a forum where 
there are no rules as to direct- ov cross- 
examination, as to leading and sugges- 
tive questions, or as to conclusions of the 
witnesses? Would it not be a dangerous 
thing, I ask my friend from Tennessee, 
if we should subject an innocent person 
to that kind of treatment? Understand, 
I certainly am not saying that the two 
witnesses in question, who are complain- 
ing, are innocent; but would it not be 
rather dangerous to subject an innocent 
person to being televised, broadcast on 
the radio, and news-reeled all over the 
United States, in a forum which has no 
presiding judge to pass upon the mate- 
riality of questions or to determine 
whether the questions asked are perti- 
nent, or are not an invasion of the rights 
of the witness? It seems to me, I may 
say to my friend from Tennessee, 
that we are opening the gate to rank in- 
justice, if we may assume that this com- 
mittee would ever have an innocent per- 
son before it. 

I should like to have the Senatur’s ob- 
servation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am very happy to 
make my observation. In the first place, 
the certifying of this record to the dis- 
trict attorney will give no committee any 
right insofar as television is concerned, 
because television is actually not involved 
in thisissue. There is involved the ques- 
tion of whether a committee may use 
radio or may permit the presence of press 
photographers, and. the question of 
whether witnesses may refuse to testify 
because of that situation. 
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I may say to the Senator from Idaho 
that even in the case of a witness who 
appears in an executive session, where 
his testimony is reduced to writing, an 
injustice is apt to be done him when 
his testimony is released; and yet con- 
gressional committees, of course, must 
proceed in that manner. I think that 
really more harm is apt to be done to 
an innocent person when testimony re- 
garding charges against him is taken in 
executive session, where he cannot be 
present, than when the testimony is 
taken in an open session, to be released 
at some later time. 

Furthermore, the same rule would ap- 
ply to the presence of representatives of 
the press; and yet, as opposed to the pos- 
sibility of doing harm, we have recog- 
nized that there is a great public inter- 
est in investigations and a public neces- 
sity for information. So, balancing one 
against the other, while there may be 
the possibility of injuring someone, and 
while we should take every precaution 
against it, it is also necessary to get the 
information to the public, through the 
press; and it is necessary and most con- 
gressional committes follow the prac- 
tice when they have public hearings 
nowadays, to have radio facilities in the 
hearing room. Recently that has usual- 
ly Leen considered to be merely an exten- 
sion of the right of giving information 
to the public about such matters. But 
television is not involved in this issue. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ob- 
servation? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s courtesy and kindness in helping 
me on this matter. Since I am new in 
this body, I may ask the Senator whether 
he can refer me to one case in which 
a witness has been required to be tele- 
vised or to submit to a national broad- 
cast after he has actually made an ob- 
jection before the committee to being 
televised or having his testimony broad- 
cast by radio throughout the country. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There is no case 
of a witness being televised who did not 
want to be televised. I made one mis- 
take about it, in the beginning, but I 
changed my mind about it and joined 
with the committee in asking that a 
certain witness be given another chance. 

Mr. WELKER. I wish to make one 
further observation. I am sure I have 
made my position clear, that I do not 
for one moment intend at any time to 
criticize the acts of my colleagues upon 
this commitiee. I know that there is 
not a fairer-minded group of men in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
Senator’s statement. 

Mr. WELKER. In my opinion, they 
would not wilfully permit a wrong to 
le done to any witness. But I am won- 
dering whether the Senator, in his 
studies of this matter, has reflected upon 
the very important question of how a 
witness feels when, for the first time, he 
goes before a television camera or a 
radio audience. For the information of 
my distinguished friend from Tennessee, 
I may say that, until 1 year ago at this 
time, I had never made a radio broad- 
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cast. I made my first radio broadcast 
over a national hook-up, in Washington, 
D. C., on January 2, this year. I had 
made speeches to almost every sort of 
group, but I can say frankly and sin- 
cerely—and I am doing this out of con- 
sideration for the man who is subjected 
to radio or television broadcasts—that, 
on the second day of January, when I 
first appeared on the Columbia network, 
I had never been so afraid in my life. 
Yet today within a few hours, I will be 
again on a national radio hook-up and 
I shall be afraid all through that broad- 
cast. I may say that I practiced law 
for 22 years, during which time I ap- 
peared before many courts, organiza- 
tions, and groups, and I am simply 
wondering whether the Senator has 
given attention to the question of how 
a man, unskilled in public speaking or 
acting, may feel when, for the first time, 
he appears on radio, over a national 
hook-up, or on television as a witness 
before a committee of the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I may say to the 
Senator that the things he suggests, of 
course, involve human reactions, and 
that we should always take into con- 
sideration the possibility that a witness 
appearing under such circumstances 
may experience fright or discomfort. 
On Friday, June 8, of this year, in testi- 
fying before the McClellan committee 
in connection with proposed legislation 
on which I had been working, I stated 
I felt that the committee should consider 
the personality of the individual, as to 
whether he was going to be frightened, 
whether he would be caused to undergo 
physical discomfort, and whether he 
would be unable to handle himself prop- 
erly if required to testify; but, of course, 
those are matters which have to be 
passed upon as we go along. 

As to these two particular witnesses, 
they are not inexperienced men. They 
have been in the racketeering game for 
a long, long time. They were calm. 
They had had their statements prepared 
in Cleveland before appearing before 
the committee. They read the state- 
ments very calmly. They simply told 
the committee that, if either television 
or radio broadcasts were to be made 
while they were testifying, they would 
not testify. So it is a sort of give-and- 
take matter, as I see it. That is the 
way I have found it. But I think we 
ought to lay down definite rules, which, 
of course, must be made flexible in cer- 
tain cases, and which the committee, in 
its own judgment, should administer. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall vote for these 
resolutions, because it is nry belief that 
the two witnesses concerned used the 
fact of the presence of television or radio 
simply as an excuse for not testifying 
in accordance with the recognized right 
of the Senate to conduct examinations. 
If the Senate should reject these reso- 
lutions, I think its action would consti- 
tute an estoppel of the use of television, 
and possibly of radio, in the future, re- 
gardless of any other circumstance. 
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On the other hand, I shall vote for 
the resolutions with the assurance which 
has been given to me by the distin- 
guished former chairman of the com- 
mittee, the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, that their adoption will not in 
any way constitute the promulgation of 
a policy which might affect or control 
the Senate in its future determinations. 

I shall vote for the resolutions with 
the further expression of opinion on my 
part that the Committee on Rules and 
Administration or some other appro- 
priate committee should promptly con- 
sider rules which should be set forth 
governing the use of television and the 
ethics surrounding its use in Senate 
hearings. I believe there is danger of 
abuse, to which, of course, I would not 
want to lend myself. But I hope and 
believe that a policy, a rule, and a code 
of ethics may be worked out which, with 
due regard to flexibility, will control the 
use of television and radio in future 
hearings. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

In regard to the first point, namely, 
that action on the resolutious does not 
constitute a decision on the question of 
the use of television, I wish to join in 
making the legislative intent clear in 
line with the understanding which the 
Senator from New York has, so far as I 
possibly can. 

As to the second point, I believe it to 
be imperative that we try to establish a 
code for the purpose of conducting con- 
gressional committee hearings, outlining 
the rights and privileges which witnesses 
have to the extent to which that may 
be possible. 

I am very happy that the subcommit- 
tee, headed by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLeLian] is considering the 
matter, and that the Senator from Wis- 
consin {Mr. WILEY] has an excellent bill 
on the subject. I have one in mind on 
which I have been working, and which 
I expect soon to introduce. I think the 
issue to be resolved does not involve ra- 
dio, television, or newspapers to as great 
an extent as it does the conduct of hear- 
ings so as to protect the rights of wit- 
nesses in all respects. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. In the remarks of the 
Senator from New York he mentioned 
only television and radio. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Tennessee if he 
does not think that any code of proce- 
dure which may be followed in the future 
by congressional committees would nec- 
essarily need to cover not only television, 
newsreels, and radio, but that it also 
must include the use of photographs 
taken of witnesses. It must clearly, I 
think, also define limitations with refer- 
ence to news reporters. It goes clear 
down to the fact that we must give some 
consideration as to who shall and who 
shall not be present in the hearing room 
when examinations are being held, for I 
can see that it develops a question of 
degree. Where are we to stop? I do 
not think we can cut out television with- 
out cutting out newsreels. I do not 
think we can cut out newsreels without 
cutting out radio, and I do not think we 
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can cut out radio without cutting out 
news photographers. It simply leads 
down to the reporters themselves and to 
the spectators in the hearing room. I 
cannot see that anything is invelved ex- 
cept the degree to which hearings are 
made available to the public. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
observation of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. It brings my attention to an en- 
lightened article which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine section on 
April 15, 1951, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. It is entitled “The Issue 
Is Not TV, but Fair Play” and was writ- 
ten by Telford Taylor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Ido not see how, in 
the long run, unless there be some un- 
usual circumstance, we can very well dif- 
ferentiate between newsmen, radio, and 
television. We must recognize them all 
as being great media of communication. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I have one last ques- 
tion. Recognizing the able Senator from 
Tennessee as the great lawyer I am sure 
he is, after he saw these culprits trying 
to take advantage of the committce by 
evading its process, by raising an objec- 
tion, which I feel was well taken, to be- 
ing televised or broadcast by radio or the 
newsreels, why did not the Senator estop 
them from any right of appeal to any 
court and ask them the very profound 
question, which I am sure he had in 
mind, as to their guilt or innocence of 
any crime? Why did the Senator give 
them the escape clause which he gave 
them? It seems to me we would not be 
here today debating this question if the 
Senator had said, “All right; you will 
not be televised; you will not be broad- 
cast; you will not have motion pictures 
made of you. Now let us get to the meat 
of this matter. Will you stop evading 
and answer this question?” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Supposce they had 
said, “If the members of the press will 
leave the room we will testify.” 

Mr. WELKER. I think the press is 
fortified by thousands of decisions of the 
courts of the land which have given it 
the right to report the proceedings of 
a public body. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There was no dif- 
ferent system followed from that which 
has been followed since these new media 
of communication came into operation. 
We certainly would not be upholding the 
dignity of the committee by letting a 
couple of racketeers fix the conditions 
under which they would testify. Other 
witnesses appeared, including preachers, 
police officers, and many other persons. 
They had no difficulty. I do not think 
it is incumbent upon a Senate committee 
or any other legislative committee to de- 
part from the customary method of car- 
rying on a congressional investigation. 
In the second place, even if we had done 
as the Senator from Idaho has suggested, 
I am pretty sure the witnesses would 
have tried to plead the fifth amendment. 

Mr. WELKER. I am quite sure that 
would have een their last and final 
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point. We hate to see a couple of men, 
accused of crime, whether guilty or inno- 
cent, try to evade the process of the Sen- 
ate, but I am quite sure I would not have 
given them an “escape hatch” by which 
they might foul up the work of the com- 
mittee by a successful appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for his courtesy to me and for the learned 
discourse he has made. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have enjoyed the 
colloquy with the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MILUIKIN. I would not want to 
take the position that the audience cf 
a committee hearing cannot be extended 
by television or by any other known 
rmethed at the present time. I can see 
where any of those methods, under 
some circumstances, might be unfair to 
a witness. The thing Iam probing for is 
whether in the particular matter be- 
fore us anything that was done was un- 
fair to the witnesses. For this limited 
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difference to me whether they are crooks 
or whether they are not crooks. Let me 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
ccmmittee whether there was a great 
deal of noise going on. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not think so. 
Iam sure that every member of the com- 
mittee tried to treat the witnesses 
normally. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Was there excessive 
heat? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not think so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Was anyone running 
cables around the room and making a 
lot of noise? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The hearing was 
held in the hearing room, and there were 
a great many persons present, but I do 
not think the witnesses were unduly ex- 
cite. or that they felt the heat was 
oppressive. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The television cam- 
eras were directed on the committee and 
not on the witnesses, after the objec- 
tion had been stated? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They were not on 
the witnesses after the objection had 
been stated. ‘Vhether they were on the 
committee or not, I do not really re- 
member. I have said the lights were 
already off. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thought the Sena- 
tor said the television was on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am not certain 
about that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But after the wit- 
nesses had stated their objection, they 
were not under television. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. They were, I as- 
sume, under an open “mike” or radio? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did they offer any 
objection to that? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; they said 
they would not testify if the radio or a 
newsreel or anything else was on. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. They were really ob- 
jecting then to the extension of the 
audience. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. They were not really 
objecting to discomfort or interference 
with composure? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They made no ob- 
jection to discomfort whatever. At least 
my impression was that they were pretty 
calm fellows. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. They were what? 

M: KEFAUVER. They were calm 
witnesses. I do not think they were un- 
able to testify because of any discom- 
fort. They read their statements very 
clearly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does any member of 
the committee recall any circumstances 
that would be apt to upset opportunity 
for the composure of a witness in the 
committee room? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I do not recall any, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think that in this 
case that is the key question. I do not 
think there is a legitimate objection un- 
der most circumstances to the extension 
of the audience. It may add somewhat 
to the nervousness of the: witness but 
that, in and of itself, is not a conclusive 
factor. But when we get to the ques- 
tion of interfering with the composure 
of a witness by putting excessive lights 
on him, by jostling him around, or run- 
ning cables between his legs, and things 
of that kind, then I think we come up 
against a point where there is a legiti- 
mate objection. As I said be‘ore, I want 
to know whether anyone claimed any- 
thing of that kind. 

M: KEFAUVER. I see one line in 
the report that might throw a little in- 
formation on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the record show that 
Mr. Rothkopf appears to be, as did Mr. 
Kleinman, calm and clear, well composed, 
quite healthy physically—— 

Senator WILEy. No claim that he is sick. 


That is in the record. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I hope I made it 
clear, so far as my own viewpoint is 
concerned, that when I am talking about 
the extension of the audience, I am talk- 
ing about a matter of committee power. 
I am not talking about the wisdom of 
it. I can imagine cases where it would 
be a very unfair thing to a witness. A 
witness might be honestly terrified. A 
witness might be physically crippled in 
a way where a humane committee might 
limit those even in a hearing room to 
a very small number. I think matters 
of that kind must be left to the judg- 
ment of a committee. But, as I said 
before, I am looking around to see 
whether these witnesses in this particu- 
lar matter were treated unfairly, were 
being subjected to discomforts which 
might interfere with their thinking proc- 
esses or their proper composure. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the prin- 
ciple stated by the Senator is very 
sound; that committees ought really to 
lean over backward to accommodate the 
witnesses if they huve any physical dis- 
comfort or if they do not make a good 
appearance. 

Mr. President, after the discussion by 
the able Senator from Wisconsin [(Mr. 
WILEy] I do not think there is very much 
more that I can say or should say on 
this subject. But I do want to say that I 
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am sorry the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Cain] felt that this discus- 
sion should be made the vehicle of a per- 
sonal attack on me by him. I certainly 
have tried not to do anything which 
would cause the Senator to make such 
an attack. I am sorry that he has seen 
fit, at least inferentially, to impugn my 
motives. I believe that every member 
of the committee has worked faithfully 
and did the very best he could. The 
members of the committee certainly 
have spent a great deal of time in the in- 
vestigation. I think the public good 
that has been accomplished has been of 
a substantial nature. 

The work of the committee is now be- 
ing carried on by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], as chairman, 
and it has revealed some very bad sit- 
uations, revelations which will be help- 
ful to the Senate in legislating, particu- 
larly in the field of narcotics. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt! has spent a great deal of time in 
the investigation, although his schedule 
has been very crowded. Of course, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Witey] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Tosey] have devoted a great deal 
of energy and time and thought to a 
very distasteful work. 

I am sorry that, even though we may 
have made many mistakes, the Senator 
from Washington finds so many things 
that we have done wrong. 

Mr. President, it is true that I support- 
ed a resolution to have no further spe- 
cial committees while I was in the House 
of Representatives. I still feel that way, 
but Congress refused to adopt the rule. 
It should be pointed out that the reso- 
lution I originally filed was to have the 
investigation by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The special committee plan was 
worked out in the Policy Committee be- 
cause of a jurisdictional dispute which 
arose between the Judiciary and the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. President, I am going to discuss 
the issue a little bit further upon the 
merits, and I shall not engage in per- 
sonalities. When our committee first 
organized I appointed the. Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEy] to 
draw up a set of rules for the conduct of 
the committee. They presented the 
rules, and they were thoughtfully pre- 
pared, giving the right of counsel, the 
right of any person who might be spok- 
en of in a committee hearing the oppor- 
tunity of immediately testifying. The 
rules provided a great many splendid 
protections for witnesses. I do not 
know of any committee that has had 
better rules for its conduct. I think 
these, together with the rule for the 
handling of television and radio, might 
well be the beginning point of discus- 
sion by the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. During the time that 
this performance was going on, were the 
Kleig lights on the witness constantly? 
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I assume there was a period of time 
when they were on the committee, be- 
cause the committee shut the television 
off of the witness, and I assume that dur- 
ing that period of time the lights were 
on the committee. I am wondering at 
what period of time those lights were on 
_ the witnesses. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
Senator from Colorado that when the 
witness first came in he was sworn, and 
then his counsel said he had a state- 
ment he wanted to read. He read his 
statement. During that time the tele- 
vision lights were on him. Then at the 
end of the statement he said that he 
would not proceed with his testimony 
with television and radio and the news- 
reels, unless everything was turned off. 
Immediately I said: 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a minute. By coop- 
eration with the television, the television 
lights are not on, Mr. Rothkopf. The tele- 
vision is not on you, Mr. Rothkopf, 

Now go ahead, Mr, Nellis. 


Mr. Nellis being the counsel. 

So after he made his objection they 
were turned off him. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then were they put 
back on him after Senators started ques- 
tioning him again? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. After we started 
questioning him? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. One of them to- 
ward the end—— 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think that is more 
or less irrelevant, because, if I under- 
stand this correctly, even after the Sen- 
ator had offered to turn the lights off, 
they did not testify. But I am still 
trying to get the atmosphere at that 
hearing. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They were not put 
on Kleinman at all. He left. Rothkopf 
made the same objection. He was asked 
several questions, and he refused to an- 
swer. The Senator from Wisconsin just 
before he left said: 

Well, if he won’t answer with the radio on 


or television on, just turn the television 
back on, 


So it was turned on. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Did the junior 
Senator from New Jersey understand 
the junior Senator from Tennessee to 
say that the rules established by the sub- 
committee appointed by the Special 
Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime would be referred to or studied by 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; I said that those 
rules, with the addition of rules covering 
the use of television and radio, might 
well be good rules for the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments on which to base their considera- 
tion and discussion. I did not say that 
they had been submitted to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Why should not 
the rules be studied by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration? 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. For some reason—I 
do not know why it is—I noticed that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLeL- 
Lan], of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, was hold- 
ing hearings on this subject matter. So 
I assume that the question of jurisdiction 
was settled, although it seems that it 
should be a matter for the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I think so, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the difficulty 
may have occurred when the committee 
of the Senator from Arkansas was con- 
sidering the general matter of reorganiz- 
ing the legislative machinery. This 
question may have arisen in that connec- 
tion. There was a good deal of testi- 
mony before the subcommittee of the 
Senator from Arkansas, beginning on 
Friday, June 8, on the subject of rules of 
procedure. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It was the 
thought of the junior Senator from New 
Jersey that a matter which properly fell 
in that category should be subject to the 
functions of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I certainly think it 
should be, unless there were some agree- 
ment to the contrary. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In the last Congress 
Senator Lucas of Illinois submitted an 
amendment to the rules to provide for 
procedure in cases of investigating com- 
mittees. The Senator from Tennessee 
may remember about that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I remember. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It was submitted late 
in the session. I inquire if the rules 
adopted by the Senator’s committee to 
which he has referred are available in 
print? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; they are avail- 
able. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor) has them here. They are in 
the records of the committee, and we 
have a copy here. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the Senator be 
kind enough to direct the clerk of his 
committee to bring them to the atten- 
tion of the clerk of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, so that we 
may have them before us? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, indeed. I hope 
the Senator from Maryland will place 
the rules in the Recorp when he speaks 
on this subject. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Carn] 
has had a good deal to say about the fact 
that I had proposed rules for the conduct 
of congressional committees, and he 
then went on to say that, although I had 
proposed such rules, the Senate Special 
Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime violated all the rules. Undoubt- 
edly the Special Committee has made 
many mistakes, but I assure the Senator 
from Washington that we have done our 
level best with a very difficult job. We 
have tried to be as thoughtful of the 
rights of witnesses as we knew how to 
be. Of course, different persons see mat- 
ters differently. However, the press of 
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the Nation has generally applauded the 
committee for trying to give fair treat- 
ment to witnesses. 

The one organization in the United 
States which I think concerns itself more 
than any other with individual liberties 
and the rights of people under the Con- 
Stitution is the American Civil Liberties 
Union, which has its principal office in 
New York. For the information of 
the Senate, and particularly the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington, I 
shall be very happy to read a letter 
which the chief counsel for the Civil 
Liberties Union wrote to the editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune on March 
30, 1951. The letter reads as follows: 


AMERICAN CIvit LIBERTIES UNION, 
New York, N. Y., March 30, 1951. 
To the Epiror, New YorRK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York, N. ¥.: 

The tremendous impact of the disclosures 
of the Kefauver committee have all but ob- 
scured the vitally important contribution 
that the committee made to the improve- 
ment of congressional investigating proce- 
dures. In contrast to other investigating 
committees, the Kefauver committee has 
given persons attacked in testimony a right 
to testify personally in their own behalf; 
has given witnesses the privilege of the 
fullest aid and advice of counsel; has sought 
affirmatively to prevent disclosure of names 
of persons who might be unjustly preju- 
diced; and has permitted statements to be 
submitted. And most important, the hear- 
ings were conducted, with one or two excep- 
tions, in an atmosphere of fairness and sober 
fact finding, without resort to the hysteria 
and wild accusations which has marked other 
congressional probes. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has 
repeatedly urged the Congress to adopt these, 
and other procedures, into a code of fair 
procedures which all committees would have 
to follow. That such a code, contrary to 
what some critics have said, does not hamper 
congressional investigations is certainly af- 
firmed by the outstanding success of the 
Kefauver committee. Indeed, its findings 
have been given wider public acclaim pre- 
cisely because of the safeguard it established. 

But the respect for individual rights shown 
by the Kefauver committee does not mean 
that more cannot be done. Aside from the 
particular question of whether the televising 
of congressional hearings is proper, an issue 
which deserves the most careful scrutiny, as 
Senator WILey has pointed out, these revi- 
sions should be accepted if investigations are 
to give the individual involved the protection 
which is his right in a democracy; giving a 
person accused the opportunity to have a 
limited number of witnesses testify in his 
behalf and to cross-examine his accuser; 
the prohibition of members or employees 
of committees from publicly writing about 
the committee or its report for compensa- 
tion; and the giving of advice to all witnesses 
of their legal and constitutional right. 

The Kefauver committee has paved the 
way. Let Congress complete the job. 

HERBERT MONTE Levy, 
Staff Counsel. 


At the beginning of every session the 
committee announced, almost without 
fail, that anyone whose name was used 
could immediately testify, and that if a 
person wished to ask a question of an- 
other witness who might be accused, he 
would have that privilege. Witnesses 
were given the right of counsel. We 
tried to prevent testimony too far re- 
moved from being introduced. We cer- 
tainly tried to conduct the hearings 
fairly and squarely. 
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As to these two particular witnesses, 
Rothkopf and Kleinman, the facts are 
that subpenas were issued for them to 
appear before the committee when it 
met at Cleveland, Ohio, on January 17, 
18, and 19, but although a diligent effort 
was made, it was impossible to locate 
them. They avoided service of sub- 
pena. We tried every method in the 
world to locate those two men, who are 
quite notorious in the underworld. It 
was finally necessary to file a petition 
for a citation for arrest, to authorize the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate to arrest 
them and bring them in. They were 
found in that manner and brought to 
Washington. The record shows the rel- 
evancy of their testimony and the reason 
why we wanted them. 

We have the report of the criminal 
record of these two men in part 6 of the 
testimony, on page 455. Exhibit No. 32 
deals with the record of Morris Klein- 
man. It reads as follows: 

Area of operations: Cleveland, Las Vegas. 

Criminal record: Place, Cleveland; name 
and number, Morris Kleinman; date, 1933; 
charge, income-tax evasion; disposition, 
3-year sentence. 

Associates: Morris Dalitz, Sam Tucker, 
Frank Costello, Joe Adonis, Jerry Catena, 
Art Samish, John Grosch, Phil Kastel. 

Activities and general information: Morris 
Kleinman was reportedly engaged in rum- 
running during the prohibition era. He was 
said to be the No. 1 suspect during an in- 
vestigation of the murder of a Cleveland 
city councilman in the 1930's. Kleinman, 
Morris Dalitz, and Sam Tucker are the 
principal owners of the Desert Inn, Las Veg- 
as, a resort-type hotel with a large gambling 
casino (46-5/24). He is reputed to be a top 
man in gambling circles having a financial 
interest in the Latin Quarter, Lookout 
House, and Beverly Hills Clubs in Cincin- 
nati, Covington, and Newport areas (57- 
5/8-P). 

It is reported that Moe Kleinman makes 
periodic trips to Hot Springs. 


The report then states the names of 
those with whom he has been associated. 

The Rothkopf record is also on page 
455. It is substantially the same. 

The testimony is to the effect that 
these men are members of one of the 
largest and most successful gangs in the 
United States, operating from the Cleve- 
land area, with interests in Michigan, 
Ohio, and across the river in Kentucky. 
Some members of the gang had sub- 
stantial interests in Florida and in Las 
Vegas. When the builder of the Desert 
Inn needed $1,500,000 to complete the 
Desert Inn, he called upon this criminal 
gang to put up the money. This is the 
type of interstate crime, on a syndicated, 
organized basis, in which the operators 
themselves stay pretty far removed from 
the scene of operations. These two 
men were two of the most important wit- 
nesses the committee wished to talk 
with. Anyone who might read the rec- 
ord of their operations would know that 
a little matter like testifying on the ra- 
dio, or with the press present, would not 
excite them. 

After they had read their statements 
and the television was ordered to be 
turned off they were asked a number of 
questions with reference to where they 
were during the time when we were look- 
ing for them and what they had done 
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in certain operations. They refused to 
answer all the questions. There can be 
no doubt about their being in contempt 
of the committee and in contempt of the 
Senate, and the record should be certi- 
fied to the district attorney. 

Mr. President, I wish to state again 
that we can get some further statement 
by the courts upon the matter of tele- 
vision broadcasting and the rights of wit- 
nesses in such situation. We cannot get 
any statement by the court in this case 
unless the record is certified. 

In that connection I should like to call 
attention to the case of Irwin against 
Ashurst et al., reported in Pacific Re- 
porter, second series, 74, at page 1130. 
It is an Oregon Supreme Court case. In 
that case the trial judge had authorized 
a radio to be installed in a courtroom. 
A suit was brought against the judge. 
The Supreme Court, among other things, 
said: 

It is difficult to see any difference in prin- 
ciple between radio broadcasting of court 
proceedings and the publication of the same 
in newspapers. The fundamental principles 
of the law of libel applicable to the publica- 
tion of judicial proceedings by newspapers 
apply also to the broadcasting of such pro- 
ceedings by radio stations. 


The court cites several cases. The 
court goes on to say: 

In the instant ¢ase there was no comment 
by the radio company concerning the pro- 
ceedings. All it did was to transmit to the 
public a true and accurate report of what 
was going on in the trial of the murder case. 


Of course, the case involved a court 
proceeding. The public does not get any 
particular educational value from a 
court proceeding. I have a great deal 
of doubt as to whether or not the use 
of radio and television broadcasting 
ought to be used in court proceedings. 
I would feel that they should not be. 

We are dealing with a congressional 
investigation, in which a part of it is the 
informing of the public about what is 
going on, so that the laws may be con- 
sidered, pro and con, when they are pre- 
sented in the legislative body. 

I do not believe that by our vote today 
we should deprive ourselves of a right 
which congressional committees have 
enjoyed for such a long time. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. O’CONOR obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. O’CONOR. Very gladly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I asked unanimous consent for 
the consideration of a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 311) making a supplemental 
appropriation for the Department of 
Labor for the fiscal year 1952. It would 
appropriate the sum of $950,000. Ob- 
jection was made by the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Bripces}, and con- 
sideration of the joint resolution went 
over. This morning the Committee on 
Appropriations directed that the joint 
resolution be reported, subject to the 
approval of the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. CHavez] and of his sub- 
committee. Such approval has been 
given. 
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Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to report favorably, without amend- 
ment, House Joint Resolution 311, mak- 
ing a supplemental appropriation for the 
Department of Labor for the fiscal year 
1952, and request its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will state the amendment. 

The LecIstative CLERK. On page 2, 
line 9, after the word “law”, it is pro- 
posed to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That in carrying out 
the provisions of title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as added by the act 
entitled ‘An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949,’ approved July 12, 
1951 (Public Law 78, 82d Cong.), the 
Secretary of Labor is authorized, with- 
out regard to the civil-service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, to appoint Mexican nationals 
for temporary employment in Mexico.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in 
administering title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, the joint resolution provides 
for the establishment of certain centers 
in Mexico at which laborers may regis- 
ter before being brought to the United 
States. As a practical matter, however, 
it is found impossible to have Americans 
go to Mexico except at very high ex- 
pense. Many of them cannot speak the 
Spanish language. The law prohibits 
the employment of Mexican nationals, 
and the amendment is designed to per- 
mit the appointment of Mexican na- 
tionals for temporary duty. It would 
be possible to secure the services of such 
Mexican nationals, and also to save 
some imoney on their salaries and ex- 
penses. 

The purpose of the amendment has 
been endorsed by the House committee 
which handled the proposed legislation. 
I have before me a rather lengthy state- 
ment, prepared by the labor representa- 
tives of our Government, who have the 
responsibility of enforcing the laws, and 
they are in favor of the amendment. 
The amendment deals with the tempo- 
rary employment of Mexican nationals, 
particularly with reference to the pick- 
ing of cotton. The cotton season is now 
under way in that area. Unless these 
temporary employees can be obtained, 
thousands of bales of cotton will be lost. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Committee 
on Appropriations had before it this 
morning an appropriation bill calling for 
temporary funds to implement legisla- 
tion passed about a month ago. At the 
suggestion of the able Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez], who is the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on La- 
bor and Federal Security Agency, the 
committee met this afternoon and heard 
testimony with regard to the appropri- 
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ation features of this situation. The 
senior Senator from California raised 
the question as to the employment on 
a temporary basis of nationals of Mex- 
ico in Mexico, when necessary to do so 
in order to implement the law. The 
Department witnesses testified that they 
were not sure whether it could be done 
without legislation. I believe legisla- 
tion may be necessary. At least there 
seems to be some ambiguity about it. 
However, I wanted the Senator from 
Texas to have the background of the 
situation, and to know that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had already 
acted on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California. My information is 
that the labor representatives of the 
Government say they cannot employ 
Mexican nationals under the present 
law. My amendment would permit 
them to employ such people temporarily. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. As stated by the Sen- 
ator from California, we asked the rep- 
resentatives of the Department of La- 
bor who appeared before us whether 
they had the authority. They were not 
quite sure. I am sure that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas will not 
in any way interfere, provided, of course, 
the persons who are employed are em- 
ployed on only a temporary basis. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 
This amendment provides for their em- 
ployment on a temporary basis. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Then I have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The amendment is a 
short one, as I recall. May I see it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes, I am glad to 
show it to the Senator, and I now do so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I recall, the 
testimony before the committee indi- 
cated that in practically all cases, or cer- 
tainly in most cases, the employment 
would not exceed a period of 90 days. 
Certainly it would not be worth while for 
a person to be sent there from Wash- 
ington, and to find housing for him, 
when his employment was to be only 
temporary. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The amendment 
relates only to temporary employees in 
Mexico. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the last 
part of the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Texas reads as follows: 

Is authorized * * * to appoint Mexi- 
can nationals for temporary employment in 
Mexico. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I in- 
quire if the joint resolution itself in- 
cludes a limitation as to the maximum 
number of days such persons may be em- 
ployed temporarily. Is there such a lim- 
itation within the joint resolution itself? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; there is no such 
limitation in the joint resolution itself. 
That is why the Senator from Texas has 
submitted his amendment. The joint 


resolution itself does not refer to the 
employment of Mexican nationals. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the joint reso- 
lution itself confine the employment to 
a maximum of 90 days? 

Mr.CONNALLY. No; it doesnot. In- 
stead of 90 days, it is generally said that 
60 days would be a sufficiently long pe- 
riod. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, if that is 
provided in the joint resolution itself, 
there will be no difficulty. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But the joint resolution 
does not provide for the employment of 
Mexican nationals. That is why the 
Senator from Texas is offering his 
amendment. The joint resolution as it 
now stands merely provides for the ex- 
ecution of the law. 

We heard the testimony. I do not 
think anyone is more concerned about 
the employment of outsiders than I am. 
However, in this instance it is necessary 
to employ Mexican nationals, because 
our typists and our stenographers and 
other employees who may be used to 
compile records will not go there for a 
period of 6 weeks or so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand the 
purpose of the joint resolution. Al- 
though there has been much discussion 
to the effect that such temporary em- 
ployment will not interfere, yet in view 
of the fact that the joint resolution does 
not contain a limitation as to the maxi- 
mum period of time of such temporary 
employment, I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Texas—if that will be agree- 
able to the Senator from California, who 
raised this question—will include in his 
amendment a limitation to not more 
than 120 days? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will take care 
of the matter, and I hope the Senator 
from Texas will accept such a modifica- 
tion of his amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well, I accept 
the modification; I now modify my 
amendment by adding, at the end, the 
words “for a period of not to exceed 120 
days.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that will be 
satisfactory. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think that will take 
care of the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas modify his amend- 
ment accordingly? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Maryland very 
much for his kindness in permitting this 
matter to be handled at this time. 

Mr. O’CONOR. The Senator from 
Tennessee is very welcome. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Maryland has the floor. ~ 
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CITATION OF MORRIS KLEINMAN AND 
LOUIS ROTHKOPF FOR CONTEMPT OF 
THE SENATE 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolutions ‘(S. Res. 119 and S. Res. 
120) citing Morris Kleinman and Louis 
Rothkopf for contempt of the Senate. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I ex- 
pect to be very brief. There are certain 
phases of this question which I think 
need correction for the Recorp, or at 
least need a brief further discussion. 
Therefore, I address myself to them now 
because of the lack of information on 
the part of many Members of the Senate 
who have been engaged in other matters. 

There has been a general feeling that 
this question involves the right of a com- 
mittee to compel witnesses to be tele- 
vised. However, no such question is in- 
volved, because neither in this case nor 
in any other case, other than the one 
which was referred to by the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, has there been any 
compulsion or any requirement that a 
witness submit to television. 

I agree wholeheartedly with what has 
been said by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WiLey], and I think there have 
been certain misunderstandings among 
Senators in regard to both what took 
place and what the committee under- 
took to do. 

I believe I can speak cf this question 
objectively because it happens that I was 
not able to be present on the night in 
question, when the junior Senator from 
Tennessee {[Mr. KEFAUVER] was presiding 
and when the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Witey!] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire | Mr. Tosey] were also in at- 
tendance. Of course, I have examined 
the record very carefully, and in connec- 
tion with it I have studied the question 
of whether the proceedings at that time 
conformed to the rules which had been 
adopted. 

Let me say at this juncture, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, as the junior Senator from 
Tennessee has already stated, when the 
committee was formed a set of rules was 
adopted. Those rules were given con- 
sideration, first, by a subcommittee con- 
sisting of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WiILEy! and myself, and the rules 
were then adopted by the special com- 
mittee. It was our purpose to accord 
every proper consideration to those who 
appeared before the committee, not only 
to those who might be accused of some 
wrongdoing, but to every witness. I 
think it is not only pertinent but my 
duty to refer to this matter, in view of 
certain statements which have been 
made today in the Senate. 

Of course, I am positive that the Sen- 
ator from Washington | Mr. Cain! does 
not intend to reflect upon the motives 
or the good faith of the committee. 
However, if certain statements which 
have been made are not answered, it 
might be felt that other Senators agreed 
with those statements. 

I do not agree that there has been any 
ruthless disregard of rights. I do not 
agree that in the conduct of the com- 
mittee hearings there was any circus 
performance or any extravaganza or 
any situation or factor which would re- 
sult in shocking or disturbing a w__.cess 
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or affecting the manner in which he 
testified. 

At every meeting of the committee it 
has been stated, and every witness ap- 
pearing before the committee has been 
told, that any person whose name was 
mentioned unfavorably would have a 
right immediately to come forward and 
make known any facts bearing upon the 
accusation leveled against him. The 
rules which were adopted went even 
further than that. I should like to refer 
briefly to one portion of them, although 
a little later I shall submit all of them 
for inclusion in the Recorp. 

After stating that every person who 
was summoned could be accompanied 
by counsel, who would be permitted, 
while the witness was testifying, to ad- 
vise him of his rights, a number of other 
rules were adopted; and then the com- 
mittee’s policy was announced in a mem- 
orandum which is incorporated in the 
rules which were adopted at that time. 
Among other things, the following is in- 
cluded in the rules and now I quote as 
follows from the declaration of policy: 


It shall be the policy to give that person— 


Meaning every person appearing be- 
fore the committee— 
reasonable opportunity to call witnesses in 
his own behalf and otherwise and to answer 
adequately the charges made against him. 


So, Mr. President, I should like to dis- 
abuse the mind of anyone of the belief 
that any unfair advantage was taken by 
the committee of any person who ap- 
peared before it. 

Furthermore, I think the conduct of 
the junior Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Kerauver]—and I refer specifically to 
him because, of course, he was chairman 
of the committee throughout the major 
portion of its existence—has been a 
model of decorum, a model of judicial 
temperament, a model of eminent fair- 
ness. Because of my attendance at the 
meetings, I can say that remark applies 
not only to the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, but also to the other three mem- 
bers of the committee; excluding my- 
self; it applies to the Senator from Wis- 
consin {Mr. Wi.ey], the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Tosey], and the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Hunt]. 

As to the question at issue, as I said 
before, it is not whether a witness may 
be required to be televised, although in 
that connection I think it might be very 
well to have a study made of that mat- 
ter, and I hope that as a result of this 
discussion—which I think has had a very 
salutary effect and, as it has been insti- 
tuted by the Senator from Washington, 
I think will have a wholesome bearing on 
future committee hearings—a study will 
be made. However, let it not be said that 
the issue is whether the use of television 
is an improper thing. 

Despite what has been said on the 
floor of the Senate today, television has 
been permitted of congressional pro- 
ceedings. Joint congressional meetings, 
addressed by the President of the United 
States, have been televised. Meetings 
of the Senate and House, presided over 
by the Vice President and the Speaker 
of the House, have been televised. When 
certain distinguished personages have 
addressed the two Houses, sitting joint- 


ly, those sessions have been televised 
and broadcast, and no one thought that 
the dignity of the Senate was offended 
thereby. 

Moreover, so far as the Crime Investi- 
gating Committee is concerned, in every 
case in which television has been used, 
the chairman has announced, at one 
time or other during the conduct of the 
hearings, that any witness who declined 
or who did not desire to be televised 
would be excused from being televised, 
and that he would not be required to 
submit to it. 

But, Mr. President, I emphasize one 
other point. It is that, despite all that 
has been said here today as to the terri- 
ble effect of television, in our own opin- 
ion it actually has no improper bearing 
upon an individual witness, because, in 
many cases, the witness does not even 
know that television is on. I distinguish 
between the very faint lights of television 
and the strong lights of newsreels. For 
example, in the House of Representa- 
tives, when the President was addressing 
a joint session, there were two little red 
lights which were not even observable by 
many of the Members, but which allowed 
the proceedings to go to the American 
public with no indication to the Mem- 
bers that television was on. There might 
be some objection to the strong lights 
of newsreels, but that point has not been 
emphasized here and, as I have under- 
stood it, it is not the major point in- 
volved. 

I think, Mr. President, the real ques- 
tion here is one of degree. If in a public 
hearing, where the general public is 
permitted to be in attendance and the 
representatives of the press are ad- 
mitted—and we have heard no one deny 
that there should be, because, obviously, 
the representatives of the press must be 
allowed to be in attendance in order to 
report what goes on, and, from public 
hearings, to transinit information to the 
American public—there is no reason why 
newspaper photographers, under reason- 
able conditions, ought not to be per- 
mitted to take photographs of witnesses, 
without, of course, interrupting the or- 
derly proceedings, and without doing it 
in a manner which is offensive or which 
disturbs the witness unduly. 

Then, if newspaper photographers are 
allowed, there is no reason why radio 
and newsreels ought not to be permitted, 
of course under strict supervision by the 
committee; and, in the event that there 
is any possibility of preventing the or- 
derly presentation of testimony, then to 
have such safeguards imposed as will 
allow the witness, and, indeed, assure 
him of an undisturbed opportunity to 
present his testimony. 

Mr. President, I have heard no one 
urge that the press ought not to be ad- 
mitted; I have heard no one urge that 
the radio, used in connection with a 
small microphone, is a terrible affront 
or a handicap to a witness giving his 
testimony. I have heard no one say that 
the occasional taking of a photograph, 
before the testimony begins, is unduly 
disturbing, and I have heard no one say 
that newsreels of themselves are objec- 
tionable. If we concede all that, then it 
certainly is difficult to understand how, 
in a given case, the mere presence of a 
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television set, with even the two little 
red lights in operation, can be held to 
be such an abuse as to justify a witness 
in avoiding interrogation by a Senate 
committee. 

Mr. President, the fact is that in this 
instance these two witnesses came to 
Washington already prepared to an- 
nounce to the Senate that they were not 
going to testify, that they were not going 
to permit an agency of the United States 
Senate to interrogate them; and it did 
not matter whether television lights were 
on, whether newsreel lights were on, 
whether newspaper photographers were 
present, or whether newspaper reporters 
were present to report the proceedings. 
They came there with their statements 
already prepared, and they defiantly in- 
— that they were not going to tes- 
tify. 

Mr. President, I find it hard to under- 
stand why criticism should have been 
voiced of the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, since all this happened prior to 
the expiration date of the Senate com- 
mittee’s term of existence, which was 
April 30. The Senate had an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the work of the other 
four members of the committee, under 
the chairmanship of the junior Senator 
from Tennessee; and, without a dissent- 
ing voice, this body extended the life 
of the committee for another 4 months; 
which was, in itself, I submit, a vote of 
approval of what had been done. 

Incidentally, everything which has 
been done in connection with the opera- 
tions of this committee has been done 
unanimously. There has been no differ- 
ence of opinion because of political af- 
filiations. There has been no difference 
of opinion during the whole life of the 
committee. I do not think of a single 
major question on which there has been 
the slightest difficulty or difference be- 
tween or among the members of the Spe- 
cial Committee. There has been a single 
effort made to carry out the assignment 
which was given to the committee, in 
order that we might assemble informa- 
tion upon which to base legislative pro- 
posals. In this connection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of course it is obvious to everyone 
that already the Senate committee has 
caused to be introduced numerous legis- 
lative proposals which are now pending 
as the result of the committee’s work. 

I might also say that the work of the 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
the Senator from Tennesse, met with the 
approval of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, because the work of the commit- 
tee, up to that time, evoked the approval 
of the special committee of the bar as- 
sociation, under Judge Robert Patterson, 
the former Secretary of War. 

So, Mr. President, the immediate ques- 
tion is whether the Senate should merely 
refer these two cases to the district at- 
torney fcr his consideration. Of course 
we cannot control his action; we are 
not undertaking to tell him what to do. 
We merely refer the record in the cases 
to him for such action as in his judgment 
may be warranted and may be justified. 

I feel, Mr. President, that if the Senate 
should do other than to vote these cita- 
tions, it would be not only 2 repudiation 
of what the Senate has done in other 
cases which are not essentially dissimi- 
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lar to this, but I think it would be an 
unwarranted approval of conduct on the 
part of these two men. I shall not char- 
acterize them in any other way than as 
witnesses, although their criminal 
records have been exposed here, but, 
coming before the Senate committee, 
they obviously were entitled to certain 
rights which should be accorded to every 
individual, regardless of his prior record, 
and regardless of his background. Cer- 
tainly, however, they should receive no 
better treatment than that given to 
others, and which, as I said before, was 
given in conformity with rules which 
were drawn up and which have been ad- 
hered to during the entire life of the 
committee. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely trust that the Senate will vote to 
approve the unanimous recommendation 
of the committee, so that the cases of the 
two witnesses involved may be studied 
and considered by the United States at- 
torney for whatever action may be war- 
ranted and justified in the premises. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolutions. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I was very 
much distressed earlier in the afternoon 
to hear the Senator from Tennessee [ Mr. 
KEFAUVER] say he thought the Senator 
from Washington had personally at- 
tacked him. That was not my intention 
or desire, nor will it ever be. I trust the 
Senator from Tennessee will live to 
change his mind. My only purpose this 
afternoon has been to suggest my con- 
sidered view that the Senate special 
committee has been guilty of errors 
which should not be repeaied. 

I should like to say publicly that it is 
my view that the special committee has 
done a great deal of constructive and 
worth-while work. My criticism lies in 
that portion of its work which on occa- 
sions, has constituted a spectacle, an ex- 
travaganza, or something similar to a 
sideshow. 

I raise the question for myself, Is the 
success of the committee to be gaged by 
its success as a vaudeville show or public 
entertainment, or shall its success be 
gaged only on the information it se- 
cured from which can be designed legis- 
lation which will help to minimize and 
stop organized crime? 

I care not, Mr. President, to carry on 
any personal vendetta or colloquy with 
the junior Senator from Tennessee, but 
I want to make it very clear that I re- 
main strongly in support of much of that 
sound position which the then Member 
of the House of Representatives [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] maintained in 1948. It is to 
some of the conduct to which he has been 
a party in 1951 that I have seen fit to 
take exception. 

I desire to recur, for it will take only 
a moment, to the position of the Senator 
from Tennessee in 1948. He was as sound 
as any American could ever be. I hope 
to join with the Senator from Tennessee 
or with any other Senator or group of 
Senators in seeing that the position es- 
tablished in 1948 becomes a continuing 
fact from this time on. 

I quote from the Senator’s statement: 

Some of the hearings which are staged in 
the supposedly hallowed halls of Congress 


are.much more of a disgrace, however, than 
even the most blatant junket. Some are 
worse than useless; they are harmful to the 
welfare of the country, and they invade the 
constitutional rights of American citizens, 
and unfairly smirch the reputations of many 
good people who are unable to fight back. 


Another quotation: 

To my mind, the right of an American citi- 
zen when accused—be he Democrat, Republi- 
can, mugwump, Communist, or whatnot— 
to cross-examine his accuser is a traditional 
American right. I would not give two cents 
for the phony argument that Congressional 
committees could not afford to have their 
time wasted by permitting cross-examina- 
tion. 


If a minute was devoted to cross-exam- 
ination by those who have been accused 
in the Special Committee’s hearings, the 
Senator from Washington is not aware 
of it. 

The last quotation I care to give is this: 

Furthermore, there should be a definite 
policy established by Congress as to the 
scope of investigations. Congress has a right 
to use its investigatory power when it is an- 
ticipating passage of a law to correct some 
injustices or some bad situation that has 
developed. 


Mr. President, with reference to this 
particular aspect of the question, and 
without any criticism—lI merely want to 
see it stopped if I can—I refer to this 
paid advertisement which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of Friday, 
March 30, 1951: 


FLrasH—STarts ToMORROW—ONE HovurR oF 
DraMaTIC THRILLS—MOTION PICTURES OF 
THE KEFAUVER CRIME INVESTIGATION 
Senate Committee: Senator Kefauver, 

Senator Tobey, Senator O’Conor, Senator 

Hunt, Chief Counsel Halley. 

Witnesses: Frank Costello, Virginia Hill 
Hauser, Ambassador William O'Dwyer, Frank 
Erickson, Joe Adonis, Albert Anastasia, Jacob 
“Greasy Thumb” Guzik. 

Open 10:45 a. m., RKO Keith's, 15th at G. 


A natural consequence of some of the 
hearings which have been held in the 
recent past is a statement to which I am 
about to refer. I offer it without criti- 
cism of a gentleman whom I personally 
have met once or twice but do not con- 
sider that I know him. The reference 
comes from a column by Jack Lait, en- 
titled “Broadway and Elsewhere.” It 
appeared in the Sunday New York Mirror 
of July 29, and reads as follows: 

Rudy Halley will draw $3,000 a week in 
contrast with his $110 as the master of cere- 
monies on the Kefauver TV hippodrome— 
as the narrator in Gangbusters, a television 
serial. Meanwhile, he is running on the 
hopeless Liberal Party ticket for president of 
the New York City Council, which keeps his 
ballyhoo unbroken so that he can begin his 
professional acting career on September 4, 
sponsored by a razor corporation. 


Mr. President, what is more important 
to me is a question which was raised by 
the junior Senator from Colorado (Mr, 
MILLIKIN] earlier in the afternoon in 
which he asked one of the members of 
the special committee whether there was 
any discomfort imposed on the witnesses 
whose contempt citations are in before 
us at this time. I merely want to read to 
the Senator from Colorado from the 
committee’s report. 
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Mr. McMahon, who was one of the 
counsel, had this to say: 

I would like the record to show basically 
these facus: That to the rear of the witness, 
at a distance of what I estimate to be about 
between 15 and 20 feet there appears five 
high-powered floodlights, which are focused, 
three of which are focused behind the com- 
mittee and in the face and on the person 
of the witness. 

I should also like the record to show that 
in the room there are three television cam- 
eras, which are in varying degrees focused 
upon the members of the committee, coun. 
sel, and the witness. 

I would like the record also to show that 
to the left of the witness there are five 
news-reel cameras which are focused in his 
general direction. 

I should also like the record to show that 
immediately to the left of the witness, at a 
distance of about 4 feet, there are two cam- 
eramen poised, ready to take a photograph. 


Mr. President, I think it was the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor]} who 
stated earlier that a decision had been 
made by the special Senate committee 
not to require a witness to be televised 
against his will before Kleinman and 
Rothkopf were called as witnesses in the 
Senate caucus room on the evening of 
Monday, March 30, 1951. That appear- 
ing to be a fact, as I assume it is, I raise 
a question which by no means has yet 
been answered: Why then was not the 
witness asked before the curtain went up 
on the first act of that drama whether 
he, the witness, desired to be a party to 
this television show or whether he 
did not? 

I must of necessity, in order to make 
this point clear, read briefly from the 
report, or rather, Mr. President, in an 
effort to save time I think I can suggest 
that, beginning on page 2 of the com- 
mittee report on proceedings against 
Louis Rothkopf, it is shown that the 
witness was called at 8 o’clock p. m. and 
the testimony began. All of us should 
bear in mind that before a word was 
spoken by anybody the cameras were 
prepared to be cranked, the television 
cameras were ready to begin, the curtain 
was about to go up, and nobody yet had 
asked anybody what his or their views 
were regarding whether they wished or 
did not wish to be televised. The chair- 
man began the colloquy by saying: 

Are you Mr. Rothkopf? 


The witness responded: 

Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you swear the testi- 
mony you are about to give this committee 
will be the truth, so help yqu God? 


The witness said: 
I do. 


It has been stated on many occasions 
during the course of this afternoon that, 
up until this time, the committee knew 
that the witnesses intended to answer no 
questions under any circumstances. But 
here we have a witness saying, when the 
hearing opens, that he will not only an- 
Swer questions but he will answer them 
truthfully. 

The chairman continued: 

Now, Mr. McMahon, I think you have an 
associate counsel sitting behind you. 


And so on. That sort of testimony 
continues on down page 3 of the report, 
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during which we find that Rothkopf, the 
chairman of the committee, and Roth- 
kopf’s counsel, are asking and answering 
questions. There has thus far in this 
hearing been no reluctance on the part 
of the witness to answer questions. 

In the middle of page 3 of the report 
it is shown that the witness says that he 
would like to offer a statement. He 
reads the statement, the last paragraph 
of which is to be found on page 4. As 
the witness reads the statement, which 
appears on part of page 2 and on all of 
page 3 and a large part of page 4, we 
must not be unmindful that the radios 
are on, the television is being broadcast, 
the show is in its first act. Everybody 
is in good form. The last paragraph of 
the witness’ statement in the presence 
of television—which twenty-odd million 
Americans or more saw—is as follows: 

I do not know to what extent this question 
has been raised before the committee, but 
I am stating now that I believe that such 
procedure is a violation of my constitutional 
rights, and before I have anything further 
to say I wish to respectfully inform the Sen- 
ate committee that I will not, in danger to 
my rights, perform to aid the TV industry, 
the radio industry, and the news reels, and 
I will proceed no further until this appa- 
ratus is shut off and removed. 


The chairman during that month of 
March of the Senate Special Committee 
To Investigate Crime has told us this 
afternoon that, following this sturdy 
comment by a witness, who had been 
appearing, I suppose, for the better part 
of 20 or 25 minutes in front of a tele- 
vision—he, the chairman, said: 

Just a minute. By cooperation with the 
television, the television lights are not on, 
Mr. Rothkopf. The television is not on you, 
Mr. Rothkopf. 

Now, go ahead, Mr. Nellis. 


And MYr. Nellis said: 
Have you been in the State of Nevada? 


The witness responded: 


I have nothing further to say. I have 
stated my position. 


What I want the Members of the Sen- 
ate, and the courts, and the people 
generally to remember is that the Sen- 
ate committee authorized the use of 
television and radio and newsreel cam- 
eras without ever asking the witness 
whether that suited his concept of fair- 
ness or whether it did not. When the 
witness thought that he had a right to 
object to being exposed to those par- 
ticular kinds of pressures, the committee 
said “All right. We will turn the tele- 
vision light off you.” 

But, by inference—and I hope this 
will not be construed to be disrespectful 
even though it might seem to be— 
the chairman of the committee said: 

Mr. Rovhkopf, there is a doubt about 
whether we can force you to be televised. 
There is no doubt about whether the com- 
mittee wants to be televised. This hearing 
is going to continue with or without you 
as a witness, and can be seen by 20 or more 
million Americans. The committee is going 
to be televised. 


I could stand here and read the re- 
mainder of the report of that to which I 
listened as an average audience-spec- 
tator-witness, and Members of the Sen- 
ate would be as concerned as I was, 


that over the television the audience for 
a period did not see the witness, but at 
all times saw either the committee coun- 
sel or the committee. The witness, even 
though he was not seen, was being sub- 
jected to a trial in the presence of some 
20,000,000 other American citizens. 

It has been my contention this after- 
noon, Mr. President, that Rothkopf and 
Kleinman are not to be held in contempt 
of the Senate of the United States for 
refusing to participate in what to my 
mind was unreasonably an approxima- 
tion of some theatrical performance. 

The courts, as we all know, are going 
to reach their own decision if these 
citations are sent to them, and for ref- 
erence sources I wish the Recorp to 
include the following information. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a short article by Thurman 
Arnold, the title of which is “Mob Justice 
and Television,” published in the Atlan- 
tic Monthly of June, 1951, be made a 
part of my remarks at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

Mos JUSTICE AND TELEVISION 
(By Thurman Arnold) 
I 


The production put on by the Kefauver 
committee on crime is unquestionably the 
best show of the year. My introduction to it 
was during the examination of Mr. Costello. 
I missed an entire morning at the office, 
fascinated and at the same time appalled by 
the dramatic quality of this new form of 
public inquisition. 

Mr. Costello was not visible. Instead the 
camera focused on his hands, which con- 
stantly moved and twitched in a decidedly 
guilty way. It was apparent that the com- 
mittee did not regard Mr. Costello as a pillar 
of the church or as otherwise an object of 
hero worship. They were at the moment 
going back to his career during prohibition. 
Counsel for the committee would read 
selected answers made by Costello at a previ- 
ous examination and ask him if he didn’t 
remember so answering. It was an effec- 
tive dramatic device, particularly when the 
camera would switch from the stern and 
righteous faces of the committee and its 
counsel to the guilty twitching hands of the 
gambler. It soon appeared that Costello had 
started as a bootlegger. It became equally 
apparent that the questions were not for 
the purpose of finding out anything. The 
committee already had the information. 
And so Mr. Costello’s attorney thought he 
had a point. He objected on the ground 
that all the committee was doing was casti- 
gating his client in public for misdeeds in 
the dim and distant past. He implied that 
an investigation into the violations of the 
prohibition laws had become somewhat 
dated since the repeal of that great experi- 
ment. But the presiding Senator had the 
answer. He observed that if Mr. Costello 
had been engaged in a conspiracy to violate 
the prohibition laws at the time of his natu- 
ralization it might be a present ground for 
revoking his citizenship as fraudulently ob- 
tained. Counsel agreed, and Mr. Costello's 
hands twitched violently. The possibility 
was considered sufficient to establish the 
relevancy of going back 20 years. The camera 
then switched to Mr. Costello's attorney, 
whose face registered complete frustration as 
effectively as I have ever seen it done by any 
professional actor. In fact, the entire cast 
was good. Everybody was having fun ex- 
cept Mr. Costello, and -értainly no one would 
suggest that gamblers deserve to be comfort- 
able in a land where gambling is quite often 
and under certain circumstances illegal. 
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Nor, as is apparent from a later incident, 
are persons who associate with unsavory 
characters entitled to consideration. Mr. 
Crane testified that he gave Mayor O'Dwyer 
$10,000 in cash on a front porch in the dark. 
Ambassador O’Dwyer, frantically flying up 
from Mexico, denied it. The publicly an- 
nounced verdict of the committee was that 
one of the two had perjured himself. This 
verdict of guilt in the aiternative against a 
public figure is a new weapon in the arsenal 
of law enforcement for which I predict a 
bright future. It gets two birds with one 
shot, and at the same time is so simple to 
operate that even a child can handle it with- 
out danger to himself. 

Captious critics might, of course, argue 
that Mayor O’Dwyer’s official conduct in New 
York and Governor Dewey's alleged indif- 
ference to Saratoga gambling were, under 
our Federal system, none of the business of 
Congress. But if so, New York has an easy 
answer. If Senators investigate State offi- 
cials over television, then let State legisla- 
tors use the same medium to investigate the 
Senators whenever they catch them in their 
State. Governor Dewey requested the com- 
mittee to come to Albany and learn about 
crime from him. They declined. Immedi- 
ately thereafter they should have been 
hauled to Albany under subpena for a com- 
pulsory course in the problem of crime. It 
makes a better game if the opposing side 
occasionally gets the ball. 

Bishop Cannon must be turning in his 
grave with disappointment because he lived 
before criminal inquisition by television, 
He had to contend with the grand-jury sys- 
tem, a relic of the days when it was thought 
that investigations of crime had to be con- 
ducted in secret. The notion was that even 
suspicious and unsavory characters should 
not be publicly accused by a responsible tri- 
bunal unless there was enough evidence to 
support an indictment. And so the bootleg- 
gers who supplied liquor to respectable but 
wayward citizens escaped. If Senators who 
followed the inspiration of the good bishop 
could have compelled the convivial elements 
of our various cities either to tell over tele- 
vision the names of their bootleggers or to 
decline on the ground of self-incrimination, 
they would have cleaned up every country 
club in the land. 

Today the utility of this device in getting 
rid of subversive ideas on the screen, in the 
theater, on college campuses, is as yet unex- 
plored. Anyone who has been on television 
knows the camera fright involved in a first 
appearance. College professors are shy and 
retiring folk. When their opinions are in- 
quired into before 20,000,000 listeners by an 
investigat@r experienced and skilled in tele. 
vision showmanship, millions of American 
housewives are going to enjoy the entranc- 
ing spectacle of seeing them go to pieces 
before their eyes with twitching hands, nerv- 
ous voices, hesitating answers, and similar 
evidences of guilt which made the ancient 
trial by ordeal the effective instrument that 
it was. 

Unfortunately Senator McCartuy has not 
yet attained the chairmanship of an investi- 
gating committee. He can now go on tele- 
vision himself, but he can’t examine unwill- 
ing witnesses there. This is like trying to 
conduct a fox hunt without a live fox. But 
the process of time and seniority will soon 
remove that handicap, and when the Senator 
does put on his show I'll lay a substantial 
wager with my bookie (provided the Ke- 
fauver committee has not deported him) 
that McCartuy will make the efforts of the 
present committee look like the work of 
inept amateurs. 

Trials in our courts of justice are public, 
but the audience is so limited that the ordi- 
nary housewife can't see the show because, 
as we go to press, cameras are still banned. 
I suggest that if this rule can’t be changed 
all the judge has to do is to hold a trial like 
that of Alger Hiss in the Yankee Stadium. 
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By this method, while the judge could not 
get television rights, he would still have 
quite a crowd in any eause célébre. And 
since judges do not have to run for office as 
often as Senators, this minor disadvantage 
creates no real injustice. 

The beauty of criminal investigation by 
teievision is that it permits us to preserve 
intact our traditional principle against self- 
incrimination and at the same time pre- 
vents that privilege from getting in our way. 
No respectable public figure would dare in- 
voke it over a coaxial cable, so that it is 
a rare case in which a verdict of guilty in the 
alternative between the accuser and the ac- 
cused cannot be obtained against any promi- 
nent individual. 

These are the outstanding virtues of this 
new technique for public hearings. Others 
might be added. This kind of presentation 
makes the problems of Government simple 
enough to be understood by readers of comic 
strips. It eliminates the bores who are un- 
able to discuss a public issue as a matter 
of black and white. When ex-Mayor 
O'Dwyer was testifying about the problem of 
crime from his vast experience as a prosecu- 
tor and a mayor, I am ipformed the stations 
were flooded with calls to get him off and 
put Virginia Hill back on. In my view these 
people had a point. How can anyone enjoy 
a@ good detective story when his train of 
thought is constantly interrupted by tire- 
some undramatic interpolation? 

Yet in spite of these many and obvious 
advantages, I am prepared to argue that the 
entire show should be taken off the road and 
that hereafter no investigator should ever 
be permitted to use the long arm of a Gov- 
ernment subpena to force any witness, how- 
ever unsavory, to confess (or discuss) his 
sins before 20,000,000 people. And I would 
maintain this view even if I were convinced 
that it meant the continuance of the horrid 
gambling at Saratoga that has shocked the 
conscience of the civilized world. And if 
the great television audience protested I 
would have Arthur Godfrey appear and read 
to them what Moses said to the children of 
Israel when they began the worship of the 
golden calf: “Ye have sinned a great sin.” 
Exodus 32, 30. I would have him explain 
that justice is even more important than the 
enforcement of sumptuary laws. 


The thing which I believe is overlooked by 
those who argue that television is a legiti- 
mate extension of our traditional public 
hearing is this. The reason that a criminal 
trial is public is not to obtain the maximum 
publicity for judges or prosecutors. It was 
not intended to make a cause célébre out of 
criminal prosecutions. It is public for the 
protection of the accused against star- 
chamber methods, and for the protection of 
the public against secret deals and alliances. 
The notion that since a criminal trial is 
usually entertaining it should be so staged 
as to provide the greatest entertainment to 
the greatest number is not an American 
tradition. A criminal hearing should not be 
astar chamber. It is equally important that 
it should not be a circus. 

I recognize that a legislative investigation 
of crime, such as the Kefauver committee, 
is not strictly speaking a criminal proceed- 
ing. But anyone viewing the proceedings 
in New York will understand how easily it 
can be turned into one and how great the 
temptation is to do so. If the committee 
succeeds in arousing the American house- 
wife, it is inevitable that there will be a 
counterreaction and the American housewife 
will arouse the committee. If this mutual 
excitement becomes a common incident to 
the legislative hearing, blind forces will be 
unleashed which I do not like to contemplate. 
When a congressional hearing becomes 
through the osmosis of television more of a 
trial than an attempt to obtain information 
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for legislative action, the punishment may 
be as severe as fine or imprisonment. For 
the screen actor it may be the loss of his 
career. For a college professor it may be the 
end of his job. The fact that these incidents 
can happen in a hearing even without tele- 
vision does not in my view justify magnify- 
ing them a thousand times in order to enter- 
tain housewives. 

But apart from the injustice to witnesses, 
there is the effect on the legislative commit- 
tee itself. It tends to degrade the subject 
matter of the hearings. The crucial non- 
military problems before us concern inflation 
and the economics of mobilization. But 
these are dull subjects. Their Hooper rat- 
ing would be nil. The sure-fire topics are 
sin, sex, and subversion, not presented ab- 
stractly but pepped up with live witnesses. 
Sex presents its difficulties under our present 
mores. But properly buttered up as an edu- 
cational show there is no reason why an 
investigation of vice in our high schools 
would not be accepted. After all, are we 
trying to protect the American home or 
aren't we? 

My trouble here is not a moral one. It is 
only that the really important investigations 
cannot compete with these circuses. As & 
result, at a time of national peril we see the 
time of our most important Senators en- 
gaged in arousing the public on dangers 
which the historian is going to regard as of 
the utmost triviality. Indeed, if a sensible 
list of priorities for the expenditure of con- 
gressional effort and for the education of the 
public were made today and then turned 
upside down with the least important thing 
put first, we would have the present sit- 
uation. For this distortion of Government 
objectives, investigation by television will 
bear an increasing responsibility. 

And then there is the degrading effect of 
an audience of 20,000,000 on the manner in 
which the material is presented. It may be 
that fox hunts began as an honest attempt 
to exterminate these predatory animals. I 
do not think they are that today—at least 
not the hunts I have seen. And I had an 
uneasy suspicion, as I watched the Senate 
crime hearing, that the same metamorphosis 
was taking place there. I could be wrong, 
but it did not seem to me that putting an 
unwilling witness under the strain of a hot 
lamp and an audience of 20,000,000 was any 
way of obtaining objective information to 
be used in drafting legislation on a national 
problem. And why was Mr. Costello asked 
to repeat before this vast audience informa- 
tion about his activities of 20 years ago which 
the committee already had? 

I do not charge the Kefauver committee 
with intolerance or vindictiveness in the con- 
duct of the hearings. Senators KEFAUVER 
and Tosey, who played the principal roles, 
have long been distinguished for their fair- 
ness and generally liberal attitudes. But 
the requirements of the television stage on 
which they have been appearing make an 
objective investigation almost impossible. It 
is too apt to become dull, and if it does it 
will go off the air. And what will happen 
when intolerant men take over the manage- 
ment is not comfortable to contemplate. 

The vice of this television proceeding is not 
in the way this particular committee con- 
ducted it, but in the proceeding itself. Any 
tribunal which takes on the trappings and 
aspects of a judicial hearing, particularly 
where there is compulsory examination of 
witnesses, must conform to our judicial tra- 
ditions, or sooner or later it will develop into 
@ monstrosity that demands reform. Those 
traditions are: 

1. It must be public and at the same time 
not a device for publicity. 

2. It must protect the innocent even at the 
cost of letting the guilty escape. 

Television has no place in such a picture. 
For witnesses it is an ordeal not unlike the 
third degree. On those who sit as judges it 
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imposes the demoralizing necessity of also 
being actors. For the accused it offers no 
protection whatever. Former Federal Judge 
Rifkind recently said that our judicial pro- 
cedure, forged through the generations to 
the single end that issues shall be impar- 
tially determined on relevant evidence alone, 
works fairly well in all cases but one—the 
celebrated cause. As soon as the cause célé- 
bre comes in, the judges and lawyers no 
longer enjoy a monopoly. They have a part- 
ner in the enterprise, and that partner is the 
press. I would add that when television is 
utilized in investigations or trials, causes 
célébres will increase like guinea pigs and 
still another partner will be added—to wit, 
the mob. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Ohio 
State Bar Association has recently been 
considering the question of what properly 
ought to be done in the use of television. 
One of their recommendations is as fol- 
lows: 

It is further recommended that this com- 
mittee seriously consider the following sug- 
gestions in conjunction with the preceding 
recommendations. 

1. No photograph or moving pictures of 
a witness, and no televising or radio broad- 
casting of the voice or image of a witness 


while testifying shall be permitted without 
his consent. 


Then follows a comment which is 
worth repeating: 


Comment: Questions as to treatment of a 
witness as raised by the conduct of the re- 
cent Kefauver committee prompt the sug- 
gestion that consent be first obtained, par- 
ticularly in cases where pictures, radio, or 
television are dealt with on a commercial 
basis. Moreover the provision of the Ohio 
Constitution restricting legislative investi- 
gations to procuring information affecting 
legislation under consideration or in con- 
templation raises a question as to the use 
of devices not directed to that end but 
rather calculated merely to inform the pub- 
lic. 


Next, sir, I should like to make a ref- 
erence to the New York State Bar Bul- 
letin of July, which says, on page 258: 


Civi. RIGHTS COMMITTEE StTuDIES TELEVISION 
PRACTICES 


The committee, under the chairmanship 
of Louis Weldman of New York City, has 
undertaken a twofold study of television 
procedures. The first will be on the practice 
of televising public hearings of executive or 
legislative committees and the proposed 
televising of courtroom trials and their ef- 
fects upon the civil rights of those sub- 
penaed to testify at such hearings. Simul- 
taneously the committee will investigate the 
whole question of congressional and legis- 
lative hearings to develop a code that would 
harmonize public interest with the indi- 
vidual’s civil rights. 


An interesting article appeared in the 
New York Times magazine section of 
April 15, 1951. I have marked several 
Paragraphs in the right-hand column, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
marked passages be made a part of the 
REcorp at this point. e 

There being no objection, the passages 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The purpose of the Kefauver hearings, 
accordingly, was not to decide whether Frank 
Costello or any other person had been guilty 
of a crime. The facts disclosed by the in- 
vestigation may, indeed, bear on such mat- 
ters, but the committee’s authority under the 
Senate resolution which established it is to 
study whether organized crime utilizes the 
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facilities of interstate commerce * * * for 
the development of corrupting influences in 
violation of the law of the United States or 
of the laws of any State, and on the basis 
of its study to bring before the Senate such 
Tecommendations as to necessary legislation 
as it may deem advisable. 

It is fundamental, therefore, that neither 
Costello nor any other witness was on trial 
and that the hearings were in no sense a 
judicial proceeding. Yet, indubitably, thou- 
sands of people who read the newspapers or 
watched the television screen assumed or 
concluded that the hearings indeed consti- 
tuted a trial. Even journalistic comments 
on the hearings has been replete with ref- 
erences to “the trial,” “court attendants,” 
and other verbiage suggestive of judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

These misunderstandings, indeed, are the 
basis of one of the objections most strong- 
ly raised against televising the hearings. It 
is argued that television gave wide currency 
to the erroneous notion that the guilt or 
innocence of the witness was being adjudi- 
cated. 


Mr. CAIN. In the Dayton Times, of 
Dayton, Ohio, there is a news story which 
bears the heading “Lawyers debate TV’- 
ing congressional hearings.” It carries 
the arguments both for and against the 
televising of committee hearings. I ask 
unanimous consent that that brief ar- 
ticle be printed in its entirety in the 
ReEcorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LAWYERS DEBATE TV’ING CONGRESSIONAL 
HEARINGS 
(By Brainard Platt) 

Televising of congressional hearings was 
seen yesterday as a means of reducing public 
apathy toward governmental activity as well 
as a move toward rule by justice without law. 

The occasion was a debate before the 
Dayton Bar Association at the Van Cleve 
Hotel held by Robert Landis, Jr., and Judge 
Don R. Thomas. 

The two men were selected to debate 
“Should Congressional Investigations Be 
Televised?” with Landis speaking in favor 
and Judge Thomas in opposition. 


CON 


Judge Thomas argued: 

1. Such hearings theoretically start out 
as committees seeking information so Con- 
gress can pass needed laws but end up as 
legislative tribunals of justice without rule 
or law to guide them. 

2. A man is charged with a wrongdoing 
before the bar of public opinion, but no 
forum is provided in which he may defend 
his name. 

3. A witness’ rights are sacred, but if he 
attempts to exercise his rights and refuses 
to answer, he is prejudiced in the minds of 
the television viewers. 

4. The whole “body politic” suffers an ac- 
tual injury when a constitutional safeguard, 
erected to protect the rights of citizens, has 
been violated in a person of the humblest 
or meanest citizen. 

5. There is no congressional provision giv- 
ing Congress power to make investigations 
and exact testimony to the end that it may 
exercise its legislative function. This power 
is obtained through interpretation of the 
Supreme Court. 

6. Congress only has such as are granted 
by the Constitution, or implied powers 
necessary to carry into effect such powers 
as are granted. Therefore, television could 
not be considered as necessary to carry into 
effect any power granted by the Constitution. 

7. The committee claimed it developed 
certain information through the hearings, 
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yet it should have had that information all 
the time for it had access to police files, 
prison records, tax returns, grand jury re- 
ports, etc. 

8. Witnesses were not charged with viola- 
tion of the law. If they had been they 
would have had the protection of certain 
constitutional safeguards—one cannot be 
compelled to testify against himself— 
speedy trial—innocent until proved guilty. 

9. Some believe they have a right to at- 
teni a trial and that it should be televised 
if all seats are taken. Actually, the public 
attendance at a trial is designed to let the 
public know the accused has had a fair trial 
and not to satisfy the idle curiosity. 


PRO 

Landis argued: 

1. Rights of privacy yield to the paramount 
right of the public to information on mat- 
ters of general interest. 

2. The fourth amendment, prohibiting 
illegal search and seizure, could not hamper 
television because, the courts have held, it 
could only cover elements that might have 
been contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution. 

3. The first amendment, granting freedom 
of speech and of the press, covered every- 
thing the framers knew about at the time 
they drafted the amendment and, therefore, 
might be construed as covering all means 
of disseminating ideas. 

4. An honest witness has very little to 
worry about from such hearings, but they 
give the people a chance to see the men who 
fall back on the Constitution for protection. 

5. They provide people with a window on 
government—a chance to see who is actively 
representing them and who is goofing off. 

6. It may be a possible answer to govern- 
mert by lobbies. The people can get an 
education while the committees get infor- 
mation, and they influenc> decisions with 
letters and wires. 

7. It has obvious educational advantages, 
being ideally suited to use in the classroom, 
and deserves a trial. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I make ref- 
erence to the May issue of the Catholic 
World, which carries an article which 
I think will be of concern and interest to 
many people. The title of it is “Ker- 
Fauver’s Court: Trial by Camera.” I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KeEFravver’s Court: TRIAL BY CAMERA 

Last May the Kefauver committee came 
into being. Senator WHerry insinuated 
that the Democrats were hatching a trick 
to cover up political corruption and even 
Democratic Senator CONNALLY belittled the 
committee as a project for chasing “crap- 
shooters.” But Kerauver and his aides have 
now wound up their phenomenal tour of 
more than a dozen cities and have certainly 
made a whacking success of the task as- 
signed: investigation of organized crime in 
interstate commerce. In city after city they 
have piled up mountains of evidence proving 
a@ tie-up between criminals and local poli- 
ticians. 

PASSING THE BALL 

One of the main conclusions of the in- 
vestigators is that Federal action against 
crime is limited and that the local prose- 
cutors in each city must get after the gam- 
blers and corrupt politicians. From now on, 
therefore, benevolent KEeravver, ingratiating 
O’Conor, pious ToBey, are handing the ball 
to local officials. Did Costello dictate the 
choice of New York City judges? Did the 
police throw witness Reles out the window 
to Ris ceath in order to protect Anastasia? 
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How much did Moran get from Weber, the 
policy king? These and a thousand other 
questions must be answered by the New York 
City district attorneys. Indeed, Edgar 
Hoover testified in Washington recently 
that the local authorities in any city, if they 
care to do so, can clean up organized gam- 
bling in 48 hours. 


TWENTY MILLION TELEVIEWERS 


There are, however, a few questions that 
the ordinary citizen would like to ask about 
this tremendously successful investigation. 
First, was it legal? To many of us the whole 
show had a very unpleasant odor. It seemed 
to trifle with the established principles and 
practices of common law. Here was a com- 
mittee empowered by Congress to gather in- 
formation about organized crime. ‘They 
certainly gathered it, but how? By televising 
the proceedings they put the witnesses on 
public exhibition and for all practical pur- 
poses changed the information-gathering 
inquiry into a trial. For in the eyes of the 
20,000,000 televiewers, ex-Mayor O’Dwyer and 
the other accused were defendants as in a 
court of law. 

It is true that no verdict was rendered. 
But in the eyes of the 20,000,000 spectators, 
the defendants did suffer the loss of repu- 
tation. Consider the case of ex-Mayor. 
O’Dwyer for instance. Here was an Ameri- 
can Ambassador who had voluntarily ap- 
peared before the committee. He not only 
lost reputation but may lose his post, as Com- 
missioner Moran lost his. He could be cited 
for contempt or perjury, and receive a jail 
sentence. Briefly, he was on trial and stood 
the chance of suffering heavy penalties. Yet 
he was robbed of the ordinary rights of the 
accused in a court of American law. He was 
not allowed to cross-examine his accusers. 

John Crane could testify that he gave 
$10,000 to the then mayor of New York, but 
before O'Dwyer could say a word in his own 
defense the committee had folded its tents 
and stolen away to Washington. O’Dwyer 
could not summon his own witnesses; he 
could not object to the admission into evi- 
dence of irresponsible gossip which any court 
will throw out as hearsay; he could not take 
exception to the flagrant inferences and im- 
plications made by the committee. 

The argument in favor of such extra-legal 
procedure is that organized crime is hard to 
get at, and that special devices are needed to 
smoke out gangsters and gamblers. That is 
very true, but it only proves the need of spe- 
cial senatorial committees to gather informa- 
tion about gambling. It certainly does not 
prove the need of conducting these inquiries 
on TV so that the inquiry becomes a public 
trial. The TV camera does more than enlarge 
the audience; it alters the atmosphere. 


FATHER PARSONS 


There is no reason under heaven why such 
an inquiry could not be conducted privately 
with all the secrecy that enfolds a grand jury. 
In fact, the questioners could function far 
more efficiently behind closed doors than in 
the atmosphere of a TV extravaganza. I 
concur heartily with Father Parsons (Amer- 
ica, March 31, 1951), w10 described the TV 
hearings as a hippodrome, and at the same 
time I beg to disagree with the editorial in 
the same issue of America. It claimed that 
the loss of legal efficiency due to the com- 
motion of televising the sessions is compen- 
sated for by the opportunity afforded Amer- 
icans to attend the hearings. The editorial 
assumption is that the televiewers will be 
roused out of their moral apathy to organ- 
ized crime. 

David Lawrence, in the United States News 
and an editorial in the New York Times a 
week after the Foley Square pageant, gave 
the impression that the TV performance was 
vindicated by the wave of moral indignation 
sweeping over our country. Thus far I have 
seen no sign of the anguish of outraged pub- 
lic conscience; there is not a peep out of 
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it. No anticrime wave surges through our 
streets; no battalion of stalwarts marches 
on the bookie dens and the horse parlors. 
The people saw a very good TV show—the 
best ever—and that was that. 


VIRGINIA HILL AND TOBEY 


Perhaps the TV trial did more harm than 
good. It made some of the gangsters and 
gamblers rather attractive personalities. No 
vultures they—in fact, they smiled and joked 
and at times looked naively juvenile. The 
amoral Virginia Hill was applauded by the 
courtroom spectators when she left the wit- 
ness stand, and I have no doubt that mil- 
lions of televiewers silently applauded her 
act. After all, they were looking at tele- 
vision for entertainment, not for lessons in 
morality, and certainly Senator ToBeEy’s ser- 
mons to sinners and his ready flow of tears 
did not help the good cause. The ordinary 
American citizen could only say to himself, 
“If that’s virtue, I want none of it.” Tosry’s 
histrionics were “corn,” unadulterated 
“corn,” with a maximum of entertainment 
value and a minimum of moral indignation. 
No doubt when it was all over the TV trial 
faded into the spectators’ collective memory 
along with the ghosts of old Captain Video 
programs. 

As citizens we should keep a jealous eye 
on the expanding power of the Government 
at Washington. If it is necessary to create 
congressional commissions’ to investigate 
crime, we should be very tight-fisted in 
granting these committees any special pow- 
ers. Where the menace of communism or 
any question of treason is involved, we can 
make a special exception to our general rule. 
But as for gambling and political corruption, 
we can keep in mind that the danger of a 
totalitarian bureaucracy is graver than the 
danger of organized crime. 


TV: THE PEOPLE'S COURT 


This noxious trend to statism is ever de- 
veloping and eternal vigilance is necessary 
to keep the long arm of the state from 
growing any longer. We have been at great 
pains through the centuries to build up our 
system of legal procedure. Our predecessors 
in the common law have laboriously con- 
structed, out of hard experience and mel- 
low wisdom, the basic jurisprudence that 
every man is good and reasonable. Our 
courts operate on the presumption that a 
defendant is an innocent man of good char- 
acter until he is proven guilty. Today we 
are asked to smash this venerable legal sys- 
tem to smithereens and why? To take part 
in a questionable experiment, a fishing ex- 
pedition to gather information for anti- 
gambling legislation. Our answer, it seems 
to me, is to stubbornly refuse to surrender 
one single constitutional safeguard for the 
honor and glory of a TV program. TV hear- 
ings, say the columnists, are the people's 
courts: there are enough people’s courts 
behind the iron curtain. 

A senatorial committee to investigate or- 
ganized gambling in interstate commerce 
was a crying need. But it was the political 
corruption revealed that was more frightful 
than the gambling. The politicians got 
their share of the take because they helped 
to circumvent the laws. But why these 
laws? Why not allow legalized gambling 
and keep it out of politics? 


KEFAUVER PLAYS POKER 


The present situation is absurd and hyp- 
ocritical. The wealthy tycoon on Central 
Park West drives out in his chauffeured Cad- 
illac and bets to his heart's content at the 
track, and it’s all very legal. But the Third 
Avenue grocery clerk has to sneak into a 
bookie den to place his bet. One of the 
witnesses at the Kefauver investigation in 
Washington spoke of gambling as a bio- 
logical necessity. (KEFAUvVER himself enjoys 
a game of stud poker.) Call it biological or 
psychological, the impulse to bet seems to 
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be rooted in human nature. In itself, the 
impulse has no moral significance. But if 
a man bets money that his family needs for 
clothing, it takes on a moral significance. 
Like alcohol and dancing, gambling may be 
sinful for one man and not for another, 
But certainly to allow a rich man to specu- 
late in Wall Street and to forbid a poor man 
to bet in a candy store is legal hypocrisy of 
the worst kind. 

Of course, a self-righteous soul like Blan- 
chard will say that opposition to anti-gam- 
bling laws springs from Catholic ethics. At 
least we will grant that the notion that all 
gambling is immoral certainly does not come 
from Catholic ethics but from Puritanism. 
The Christian Century (March 21) claims 
that a large share of the responsibility for 
the shadow government of gambling 
criminals rests upon the Catholic Church. 
The writer goes on to say that gambling is 
wrong because it undermines character, de- 
stroys respect for honest industry, corrupts 
social relations, makes marriage more diffi- 
cult and starts a train of evils leading to 
fraud, theft, lying and murder. 

This of course is the old Puritan idea that 
proximate occasions of sin for certain people 
are necessarily proximate occasions of sin for 
all people: if some individuals imbibe too 
much alcohol, draw up a national prohibi- 
tion law to forbid the use of intoxicating 
liquors by anyone. 

The Christian Century writer quotes from 
Virgil W. Peterson’s Gamling—Should It Be 
Legalized? The book's answer to the title 
question is of course no. The author bases 
his conclusion on experience with lotteries 
in the American colonies and in the first 
century of United States history. But why 
does he go so far back in time? Why not 
look at the present time? First, let him look 
at the present situation in America with its 
$20,000,000,000 business in extortion, gang- 
sterism, blackmail and general manipulation 
of politicians by law-breaking gamblers. Not 
a very glowing recommendation for the sys- 
tem of antigambling legislation. 


GAMBLING IN BRITAIN 


Then let him look at other countries. 
Passing over Ireland and its very successful 
system of legalizing gambling (since Ireland 
is Catholic), let him study the gambling 
problem in England. But he will find there 
is no problem. We are the wonder of Britain 
because gambling is quite respectable and 
law-abiding in that country. Bribery is ex- 
tremely uncommon; bribery accusations 
against London police average about three 
per year; racketeers do not run the police 
force, gunmen do not get political jobs for 
their cohorts. Gambling is also legalized 
in Paris, in Stockholm, in Rome. In general, 
any tie-up between gambling and political 
corruption is peculiar to the United States. 

The present gambling laws are most un- 
realistic: they try to prevent the poorer 
classes from gambling while they allow the 
rich not only to bet at the tracks but to 
speculate on stocks. But laws should be 
framed not for a special class but for the 
common good, not in vacuo but according 
to the customs of the people, suitable to 
place and time. The prudent Saint Thomas 
would doubtless look with suspicion on our 
gambling laws. ‘Now, human law,” he Says, 
“is framed for a number of human beings, 
the majority of whom are not perfect in 
virtue. Wherefore human laws do not forbid 
all vices, from which the virtuous abstain, 
but only the more grievous vices, from which 
it is possible for the majority to abstain.” 


CHURCH AND STATE 


How then can the state attain its proper 
peace and harmony if it cannot repress all 
vices? Here we come once more upon the 
old question of church and state. The 
Christian Century is unconditionally opposed 
to any form of direct cooperation between 
church and state, so it would logically have 
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to support gambling laws. If the state can- 
not get help from the church in repressing 
vice, it must do it alone. But the Catholic 
Church favors cooperation of church and 
state and thereby the church can help the 
state by requiring that its members repress 
all vices. If gambling is a vice for a particu- 
lar individual, the church says: “You must 
promise to quit this vice for the future or else 
you cannot have the sin forgiven.” 

There is a grave danger in legislating mor- 
ality in matters that are not essentially im- 
moral. De Tocqueville long ago referred to 
the folly in certain democratic nations of 
giving the people freedom in great matters; 
such as choosing their rulers, and then deny- 
ing them the exercise of freedom in little 
things. “To manage those minor affairs in 
which good sense is all that is wanted—the 
people are held unequal to their task, but 
when the government of the country is at 
stake, the people are invested with immense 
powers; they are alternately made the play- 
things of their ruler, and his master—more 
than kings, and less than men.” 

A STRANGE PARADOX 

It is a strange paradox that Americans are 
Judged competent to elect a President but 
incompetent to gamble. 

The Catholic idea is that personal morality 
cannot be legislated by any government. It 
must come from personal virtue in obedience 
to a higher law, the law of Christ. As Saint 
Thomas says: “* * * government of 
this kind pertains to that King who is not 
only a man, but also God, namely, to our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who by making men sons of 
God, brought them to the glory of Heaven.” 

ALERTING THE PEOPLE 

It is an ugly picture, this picture of mu- 
nicipal governments throughout America 
rotten to the core. What is the solution? 
Reform must come from below, not from 
above; it must come from the people, not 
from the legislators. First, the whole un- 
workable system of antigambling laws should 
be liquidated. They are the rat holes where 
the gangsters and the grafters and the irre- 
sponsible politicians breed. Secondly, the 
appalling moral apathy of the general public 
can be stirred only by a return to religion. 
Truer now than ever are Washington's words: 
“Religion is the bulwark of morality.” 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand a copy of the Cuyahoga County 
Bar Association Bulletin for July, 1951, 
which carries an address by Charles J. 
Margiotti, who is a former attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Pennsylvania. This 
illuminating article bears the title “Con- 
gressional Crucifixion.” I make refer- 
ence to it so that others can find it as 
a source if they are interested. 

In the New York Times magazine sec- 
tion of a recent Sunday there appeared 
an article which bears the title “The 
Right To Refuse To Answer,” written by 
Florence Perlow Shientag. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article be printed 
in the ReEcorD at this pcint as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp; 
as follows: 

THE RIGHT To Reruse To ANSwer—OuwvrR RULE 
WHIcH Houps THAT No MAn Is Guitty TIL. 
Proven So INcLUDES AN ANCIENT PROTECTION 
AGAINST SELF-INCRIMINATION 

(By Florence Perlow Shientag) 

When witness after witness told the Ke- 
fauver Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime, “I refuse to answer on the ground 
that it might incriminate me,” millions of 
persons watching this spectacle on television 
were amazed. By what right could the wit- 
hess refuse to answer, even if his answer 
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would furnish evidence which might be used 
against him in a criminal prosecution? 

It was not just some legal abracadabra 
when a Harry Russell, or a Jake Guzik, or 
a Frank Erickson, or a Frank Costello, or a 
Joe Adonis, and the many others cited for 
contempt repeated the well-known line. 
They were asserting their Constitutional 
privilege, calling on the protection that 
James Madison drafted for inclusion in the 
Fifth Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution. This privilege is firmly imbedded 
in our fundamental law. It did not spring 
into being overnight. It has an ancient 
history. 

Interwoven strands of time, place and cir- 
cumstance show its development from the 
sixteenth-century court of Star Chamber in 
England. There a victim was interrogated 
so that the charges against him could be 
drawn; in short, he was required to accuse 
himself. Probably those who were pressed 
by this oath had usually done the acts of 
which they were accused and which they re- 
garded as justified, although their judges 
regarded them as crimes. In those days a 
defendant could not testify in his own be- 
half in a criminal case, and he was not 
allowed counsel. 

In 1637, in the famous Lilburn trial, the ex 
officio oath and the procedure of the court 


of star chamber were denounced by one Lil- . 


burn, who refused to take the oath and tes- 
tify against himself on the ground that it 
was contrary to the laws of God and to the 
natural law. In 1641 the English Parlia- 
ment abolished the court of star chaniber 
which, with its use of physical and mental 
torture, had grown more and more obnoxious 
to a freedom-loving people. 

The privilege against self-incrimination 
gradually came to be recognized by the com- 
mon-law courts in England; it was extended 
not only to defendants accused of crime but 
to witnesses in civil as well as in criminal 
cases and, in the course of time, to witnesses 
before administrative tribunals and legisla- 
tive investigating committees. 

In this country we were not confronted 
with the conditions leading to the adoption 
of the privilege against self-incrimination in 
the English common law. Nevertheless, in 
response to overwhelming popular demand 
it was embodied in the Bills of Rights in our 
Federal Constitution proposed at the first 
session of the American Congress and effec- 
tive on December 15, 1791. The privilege 
against self-incrimination is to be found also 
in the Constitution of practically every State 
of the Union. Undoubtedly it sprang from 
an ingrained aversion to compelling a man 
to testify against himself with the conse- 
quent abuses that might arise in his exami- 
nation, even under judicial scrutiny. 

In 1807, the “privilege” was upheld by 
Chief Justice Marshall of the United States 
Supreme Court, when invoked by Mr. Willie, 
the secretary of Aaron Burr. At Burr’s trial 
for treason Willie refused to say whether he 
understood the code in which Burr’s treason- 
able letter was written. In laying down the 
principles which have guided today’s courts, 
the great Chief Justice said: 

“It is the province of the court to judge 
whether any direct answer to the question 
which may be proposed will furnish evi- 
dence against the witness. If such answer 
may disclose a fact which forms a necessary 
and essential link in the chain of testimony, 
which would be sufficient to convict him of 
any crime, he is not bound to answer it so 
as to furnish matter for that conviction. In 

such a case the witness must himself judge 
what his answer will be; and if he say on oath 
that he cannot answer without accusins 
himself, he cannot be compelled to answer.” 

The fifth amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution provides that no person shall be 
compelled in a criminal case to be a witness 
against himself. Thus, the witness may law- 
fully refuse, under the privilege, to testify 
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concerning facts which would make him 
presently liable to criminal prosecution. 
That is his right; that is his privilege. It 
gives the witness the option to refuse to 
testify; it does not prohibit the congres- 
sional committee from inquiring. 

Very often, particularly in congressional 
committee investigations, a witness may Say: 
“I refuse to answer that question on the 
ground that it would degrade and incrimi- 
nate me.” The right to avoid disclosing 
facts involving disgrace (rather than crimi- 
nality) is entirely different from the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination. There is no 
constitutional right to refuse to answer on 
the ground of disgrace or infamy. That is a 
matter which, for the most part, is left to the 
good judgment of the examining body. 

Since it is a misdemeanor to refuse to 
answer any question of a congressional com- 
mittee pertinent to the matter under in- 
quiry, the witness, particularly one with a 
criminal background, is often in a dilemma 
(1) whether to refuse to answer and if so, 
on what ground, (2) whether to answer and 
possibly furnish evidence or an admission 
that would incriminate him in a State or 
Federal prosecution, or (3) fearing either of 
those alternatives, to answer falsely under 
oath and subject himself to prosecution for 
perjury. 

What was so engrossing in the Kefauver 
inquiry, aside from the important revela- 
tions of crime syndicates tied up with polit- 
ical protection, was the self-torment of some 
of the witnesses called upon to decide which 
of the three alternatives to follow. 

The privilege against self-incrimination 
does not spring into being automatically: it 
must be claimed, and there must be a real 
basis for the claim. The privilege is a per- 
sonal one; the witness cannot refuse to 
answer on the ground that someone else 
would be incriminated. The witness has no 
privilege and no choice but to answer, 
under certain circumstances. The first of 
these is where the testimony would relate to 
a crime for which the witness is now im- 
mune from prosecution. He may be im- 
mune because the time during which the 
Government might prosecute has expired, 
that is, the statute of limitations has run. 

For the majority of Federal offenses, such 
as counterfeiting, smuggling, immigration 
violations, mail fraud or narcotic peddling, 
the Government must prosecute within 3 
years from the time the crime is committed. 
Where there is.an income-tax violation, the 
defendent may be prosecuted no later than 
6 years after the crime. For the crime of 
murder there is no time bar for prosecution, 

At the Kefauver hearings Frank Costello 
spoke “freely” about his alcohol-tax viola- 
tions committed during the days of prohibi- 
tion. 
acts, and therefore could not claim his privi- 
lege against self-incrimination on that point. 

The witness has no choice but to answer 
about a crime for which he has been given 
immunity from prosecution. Despite his 
claim of privilege against self-incrimination, 
a witness may be compelled to testify, if 
granted, pursuant to statute, immunity from 
subsequent criminal prosecution flowing 
from the testimony given by him. To fa- 
cilitate enforcement of the law, by making 
“evidence available which otherwise could 
not be got,” Congress and State legislatures 
have passed what are known as immunity 
statutes covering different specified areas of 
the law and prescribing the conditions under 
which immunity will be granted. 

In New York State there are immunity 
statutes, for example, covering gambling and 
bribery. So, if a man is compelled to tes- 
tify and implicate himself in those crimes, 
he becomes immune from prosecution. 

In New York State courts, generally speak- 
ing, a witness who has testified under sub- 
pena as to self-incriminating matters is pro- 
tected by the immunity statutes though he 


He could not be prosecuted for those . 
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did not claim his constitutional privilege 
against self-incrimination. That is one rea- 
son why firemen and policemen subpenaed 
by District Attorney Hogan in Manhattan 
and by District Attorney McDonald in Brook- 
lyn were required to sign waivers of immu- 
nity before their testimony was taken. On 
the other hand, Federal immunity statutes 
apply only where a witness has claimed his 
constitutional privilege before testifying. It 
is significant that immunity statutes do not 
bar prosecutions for perjury. 

When, in a congressional committee hear- 
ing, a witness is ordered to testify after a 
claim of privilege, the witness would be an- 
swering at his peril since the congressional 
investigating body cannot grant immunity 
in the absence of a statute authorizing it 
to do so. Let us assume, for example, that 
Frank Erickson were asked directly by the 
Kefauver committee whether he evaded in- 
come-tax payments in 1948 and he refused to 
answer the question on the ground that it 
would incriminate him; and assume further 
that he was directed to answer the question 
and told, “You are hereby given immunity 
from prosecution.” 

If Erickson, in reliance upon that assur- 
ance, said that he had failed to pay taxes on 
an additional $1,000,000 income during that 
year, he would not have gained immunity 
from prosecution because the committes had 
no power to grant him such immunity. For 
his protection the witness is obliged to per- 
sist in his refusal to answer and have the 
question tested in proceedings to punish 
him for contempt. The circumstances 
under which immunity from prosecution is 
secured by being forced to testify before 
congressional committees is still clouded 
with ambiguity sufficient to encourage 
earnest argument by counsel. 

John P. Crane, president of the Uniformed 
Firemen’s Association, when first called, re- 
fused to testify before the Kefauver com- 
mittee. Thereafter he testified before a New 
York City grand jury about what he did 
with the association’s funds, receiving im- 
munity from State prosecution thereby. His 
testimony to the Kefauver committee that 
he gave $55,000 to Mr. Moran and $10,000 
to William O'Dwyer was then given without 
claim of privilege. 

Another circumstance under which a wit- 
ness loses his privilege is when he testifies 
without claiming privilege, thus waiving the 
constitutional right. If he waives his privi- 
lege, the waiver is good for all time and he 
may not thereafter seek to close the door 
which he has himself opened. 

Frank Costello claimed his privilege 
against self-incrimination when asked ques- 
tions as to his net worth. Certainly, an 
admission from him as to his present net 
worth might be incriminating in an income- 
tax prosecution. If Mr. Costello had told 
the committee that his net worth today was, 
for example, $2,000,000, and the Government 
could established that in 1949 his net worth 
was $500,000, the increase in net worth is 
proof of income which if willfully unre- 
ported would be sufficient to convict him in 
an income-tax prosecution. 

There is a real question whether Mr. Cos- 
tello waived his privilege as to his net worth 
when he testified without claiming privilege 
concerning cash on kand, legitimate busi- 
ness investments, and when he promised to 
furnish the committee with figures as to his 
net worth. The courts may be called to pass 
upon whether Costello waived this privilege. 
Costello evidently is tax-conscious, since his 
testimony to the committee disclosed he re- 
ported income of $15,000 for each of 4 years 
which he received from George Morton Levy 
of the Roosevelt Raceway at Westbury, Long 
Island, for “doing nothing.” 

Police Inspector Hofsaes signed a waiver of 
immunity when he testified before the Brook- 
lyn grand jury investigating bribery in New 
York City police by gamblers. Thereafter 
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Hofsaes resigned from the force. When he 
was again called before the grand jury he 
refused to answer further questions concern- 
ing a certain television set sent to his home 
by gambler Harry Gross, asserting that he 
withdrew his waiver and claiming for the 
first time his privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation. A few days ago, the Mighest court in 
New York State decided that the former po- 
lice inspector might not withdraw his waiver 
of immunity. 

The gangster, the member of the interstate 
crime syndicate, the Communist who would 
seek to destroy the foundations of our Gov- 
ernment by force, have been held entitled to 
the protection of the fifth amendment, if 
they claim it. The recent trend of court de- 
cisions is toward a broad interpretation of 
the witness’ right of refusal to testify under 
the fifth amendment. In the Hollywood Ten 
cases, involving John Howard Lawson and 
others who were asked about their member- 
ship in the Screen Writers Guild by the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, 
the privilege against self-incrimination was 
not claimed. They, as did Eugene Dennis and 
Gerhardt Eisler, refused to answer that com- 
mittee’s questions as to Communist Party 
membership on the ground that their right 
to freedom of speech was invaded under the 
first amendment of the Constitution. The 
courts rejected that contention; they were 
held in contempt. 

The trend of full recognition of the privi- 
lege under the fifth amendment is shown in 
the recent case of Blau versus United States. 
Mrs. Irving Blau had been asked about her 
employment by the Communist Party of 
Colorado, and claimed her privilege under 
the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Justice Black, speaking for the Su- 
preme Court, said that Mrs. Blau could 
reasonably fear that a criminal charge would 
be brought against her if she admitted such 
employment or an intimate knowledge of the 
workings of the party. 


Mr. CAIN. In the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, under dates of March 29 and 
March 31 there appeared two articles by 
the radio and television editor of that 
newspaper, on the question of televising 
the hearings. The articles are written by 
Philip W. Porter. .I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles be printed in their 
entirety at this point in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no ‘objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
March 29, 1951] 


TURNING OF SERIOUS RACKET Prope INTO EN- 
TERTAINMENT VEHICLE Has GONE Too Far 


(By Philip W. Porter) 


Put me down as one who believes that this 
turning of the Kefauver hearings into a New 
York and Washington television show has 
gone too far. I think witnesses, whether 
they be shady characters who make money 
out of gambling or pure as the driven snow, 
have reason to protest when they find the 
legislative inquiry’s hot seat to be a prop on 
a kleig-lighted stage, featuring a new form 
of third degree. 

I don’t condone witnesses refusing to 
answer questions under normal procedure. 
The contempt penalty for refusing outright 
is something they knowingly take a chance 
on, and may pay. The fact that they are 
embarrassed doesn't cut any ice, if the ques- 
tions are pertinent—and they have been 
plenty pertinent. 

If this hearing were a trial in a court of 
law, TV with all its paraphernalia of lights, 
cameras, and technicians would not be per- 
mitted. But it is not a trial, though thou- 
sands of people obviously think it is. 
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It is a fishing expedition which has legal 
status. The questions and answers are 
privileged (that is, newspapers and radio 
can’t be sued for libel for publishing them) 
but there are no rules of evidence, no set 
procedure. It can subpena witnesses and de- 
mand answers. 


PUBLICITY HELPS PRESSURE 


Because it has a free-wheeling procedure, 
the committee has permitted radio and TV, in 
addition to the coverage by 100 reporters and 
photographers, for there is obvious high pub- 
lic interest. But let’s not kid ourselves—the 
committee is wise to the fact that this an- 
noying machinery of publicity helps them to 
pressure difficult witnesses. In this particu- 
lar hearing, plenty of witnesses have been 
dificult. But I wonder if the introduction 
of TV as part of the perssure has not gone 
too far. 

TV must of necessity be relayed to its cus- 
tomers through a mechanical setting similar 
to a movie set, for it is a living movie. That 
includes dazzling lights, movable cameras, 
and sound booms, long wires, and lots of 
workmen. It is bound to give everyone pres- 
ent the feeling he is part of a show; Senator 
Tosey didn't take long to move right in with 
the eagerness of an old-time ham. 


CALLED FOR DATA, NOT DRAMA 


When a witness is subpenaed, he is called 
to provide information, not to provide an 
actor in an entertainment. If the machin- 
ery for making him an actor is removed, he 
has no excuse for not providing the infor- 
mation. But he has a right to refuse to 

*be an actor, or what amounts to a partici- 
pant in his own public whiplashing. 

Senator KEFravver is an earnest, quiet dig- 
ger, and his retiring personality has helped 
dignify the hearings, which are sensational 
in their very nature. 

But I hesitate to think what might happen 
if the precedent were set, and a witchburner 
like RANKIN, or the late Huey Long, or others 
you can think of, would get hold of a wit- 
ness whose political or economic views he 
might not like, and who wouldn't be a syn- 
dicated racketeer, or have a prison record, 
either. 

WHAT PULLED VIEWERS 


If you want to get up a good argument, 
ask a group of intelligent people why the 
enormous increase in audience TV reaction— 
so large that it slowed up retail business 
and produced an epidemic of unmade beds 
and dirty dishes left in the sink. 

Was it indignation over the dough most 
of the characters had made out of betting 
and gambling casinos? Or was it simply 
curiosity at seeing a better form of enter- 
tainment provided by slightly murky but 
glamorous names they had read in the pa- 
pers, instead of vaudeville or exhortations 
to drink beer? Was it just an excuse to loaf, 
to put off unpleasant chores? 

Myself, I vote for curiosity. There was 
some educational benefit, to be sure, for 
those who had previously taken only a re- 
mote interest in processes of Government. 
But only temporary, I fear. Ask anybody 
who listened if he was trying to improve his 
or her education in political science. Not 
likely. He listened because it was the best 
show he’d seen in a long time, spontaneous, 
unrehearsed, sometimes startling and often 
funny. 

REGISTER ONLY ATTENTION 


I doubt if people registered as much in- 
dignation as some of our commentators be- 
lieve. They registered absorbing attention— 
that’s for sure—but how many women will 
write letters to their Congressm2n, demand- 
ing a new law? Mostly those few whose 
dopey husbands feed their pay regularly to 
t*e bookies. 

As for indignation, I felt some when I 
found the TV showing was commercially 
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sponsored. The day may come when tele- 
vising of such business will be permitted, 
even become commonplace, but selling goods 
and advertising has no place in proceedings 
of Government. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of March 
31, 1951] 

PRESENTING DOINGS OF GOVERNMENTAL Bonies 
TO Pusuic Is a Goop IDEA—SOMETIMES 
(By Philip W. Porter) 

I can’t seem to tear myself away from the 
subject of televising the doings of govern- 
mental bodies. While writing last Thursday's 
column, I thought of a lot of places it might 
be tried, if the practice becomes general. 
Not such spectacular stuff as that of the Ke- 
fauver committee, but ones with astounding 
possibilities. 

A lot of folks who watched the gambling 
syndicate czars squirm under the lights— 
many of them whom mistakenly believed 
these birds were on trial for something— 
have thought that if a congressional com- 
mittee is such high-powered entertainment, 
other sessions would be too. They have sug- 
gested televising Congress, legislatures, and 
councils. They remember last year they were 
fascinated by the United Nations Security 
Council. 

Unfortunately for this theory, as those of 
us who have been bored stiff by many legis- 
lative gum beatings can testify, all such pro- 
ceedings would not hold the audience. Big 
debates with fire and color don’t come up 
often. Endless hours are spent in passing 
routine bills without a line of news in them, 
frequently without roll call or debate 

Once in a blue moon, a filibuster or a 
really sharp debate is worth watching and 
listening to But usually Congressmen or 
legislators don’t even bother to attend some 
of the tiresome sessions where some minor 
leaguer is droning on purely for local con- 
sumption, to get a speech into the CoNnGRrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD about a post office back home. 
They use these periods to get some business 
done in their offices. 


HAS WRONG IMPRESSION 


To televise such routine would create the 
wrong impression. A Senator whose job is to 
sit there temporarily as presiding officer or 
as whip (to call the boys back if something 
really important comes up) would get in the 
doghouse with constituents if he sat there 
half asleep or reading a magazine. But that 
would be a perfectly normal thing for him— 
or you, too, in his shoes. 

However, there would be some sense in 
televising sessions where the lobbyists bring 
their gangs in to put on the heat. It would 
be most illuminating to see a pressure group 
for any controversial measure packing the 
galleries. It would create a much different 
impression than just reading what the legis- 
lators said and how they voted 

I can think of a few I've seen which would 
have been dandies on TV—dozens of uni- 
formed cops in the gallieries when the legis- 
lature was voting on a compulsory police 
pension bill; scads of cross-roads preachers 
and righteous WCTU members lobbying 
en masse for prohibition and rigid entorce- 
ment; union officers by the score; pleaders 
for compulsory FEPC, farm subsidy lob- 
byists, truck operators, bus operators. The 
camera would show them menacingly in the 
background, threatening by their very pres- 
ence, scowling, whispering, often applaud- 
ing while the uncomfortable elected repre- 
sentatives sweated it out on the floor. 


WRITES OWN EDITORIAL 


Such televised backgrounds would write 
their own editorials. They would give 
thoughtful ctiizens a far better picture of 
actual lawmaking than they get now from 
occasional sketchy contact with it. The 
atmosphere of pressure would be right there 
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for all to see, just as televising reluctant wit- 
nesses makes it easy to see whether they are 
lying or not. Their eyes, their hands, their 
attitudes give them away more than their 
words as reported in print. 

Most of these human backgrounds are 
dredged up strictly for scenery and are 
phony. For instance, the gang of 200 which 
was lugged down in taxis last Monday to the 
Cleveland Council meeting, to prove to 
Mayor Burke that all Cleveland demands 
bingo. 

Televising speeches in a city council would 
often produce brutally revealing results, 
which neither councilmen nor voters would 
like, just as it has from some witnesses be- 
fore Kefauver and company. Reporters have 
the gentlemanly habit of cleaning up the 
grammar of public figures when they write 
what the great men say, but on television 
they can “moiduh da langwidge and youse’ll 
know wot dey sez is fuh da boids.” 

It might even be a novelty for TV viewers 
to see some of the administrative branches 
of Government at work. Why not set up a 
camera and lights in the hall of some big 
Government building and watch the help 
rushing out en masse for coffee at 10:30 or 
3:30 or charging home in a stampede 
promptly on the stroke of 5? 

Or even just sitting there, shuffling paper 
or making four copies of the latest gobbledy- 
gook directive to go in the out basket. Why 
not televise a complaining taxpayer getting 
a bored brushoff from a civil-service pro- 
tected clerk who isn’t paid much and gives 
service in proportion? 

Such scenes would really be educational. 
But the weary audience would long since 
have gone back to vaudeville puppets and 
yackety-yak. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief reference to one 
paragraph from an editorial in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of March 28, en- 
titled “TV and Privacy.” 


Nevertheless, brand-new questions are 
raised because radio and television have 
only yesterday, so to speak, come upon the 
scene. Rudolph Halley, the brilliant chief 
counsel of the Kefauver committee, in a 
television interview, pointed out that the 
status of the new media remains in doubt 
until the courts have spoken. Halley said 
that there is no such thing as the law, but 
that certain procedures become accepted 
and, by acceptance, a part of law. 


In the New York Times of May 27, 
1951, there appeared a letter to the edi- 
tor from Dean Alfange. It bears the 
title “Protecting Witnesses.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter to the 
editor be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PROTECTING WITNESSES—CODE OF PROCEDURE 
ProPposep FoR CONDUCT OF PUBLIC HEAR- 
INGS 

To the Eprror oF THE New York TIMEs: 

Now that the excitement generated by the 
Kefauver committee has subsided, it is time 
to review dispassionately the extent to which 
the innovations it employed impaired basic 
individual rights. Once that is done, the 
next step is to ormulate a code of procedure 
for such hearings calculated to protect those 
rights. 

The problem is more serious than most 
people think, for to subpena a man who is 
not a defendant and make him look like a 
defendant; replace in effect the presumption 
of innocence with the presumption of guilt; 
deprive him of the right of cross-examina- 
tion when accused; destroy his composure 
by the clatter of equipment and the scorch- 
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ing glare of klieg lights; reduce him to a 
tense and wretched spectacle in the sight of 
countiess millions; and do that under the 
auspices of a private corporation, such as 
Time magazine, which sponsored some of the 
hearings, is, in my judgment, a ringing chal- 
lenge to our concept of civil liberty and a 
frontal assault upon the body of private 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Government business is not show business. 
It is the function of government to recon- 
cile liberty with authority and freedom with 
organization. This is essentially a judicial 
process, even at the legislative level. It 
cannot operate at its best under the scru- 
tiny of ubiquitous floodlights, before invis- 
ible galleries, and in the confusion of the 
clashing elements of light and sound. The 
fulfilment of justice requires sober reflec- 
tion and quiet deliberation. 

Most of us missed the dangerous impli- 
cations of the Kefauver hearings because we 
were enthralled by the glamorous entertain- 
ment they provided. It is also understand- 
able that the public was delighted to see 
gangsters and shady politicians put on the 
spot and exposed. Yet we must bear in 
mind that if a hoodlum can be deprived 
of his rights today with public approbation, 
tomorrow an innocent man, by the same 
precedent, can also be deprived of his rights. 

Lawyers, who as Officers of the court are 
sworn to uphold the Constitution, ought to 
assume the leadership in creating a public 
awareness of the risks inherent in the prac- 
tices introduced by the Kefauver committee 
and in canalizing these practices into proper 
constitutional channels. We must not per? 
mit any practice, however popular, to go 
unchallenged if it tends to weaken the fabric 
of the Bill of Rights. 

On May 14 I urged the adoption of a code 
of procedure to protect witnesses in televised 
public hearings. I made this appeal over the 
air and in the presence of Senator KeFravuver 
when we both appeared as speakers at a pub- 
lic banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

As a member of the bar, it is my hope that 
the leading bar associations will get together 
and formulate a code that will protect those 
hallowed rights which we regard as inalien- 
able and inviolate and submit it to the Con- 
gress for its adoption as a future guide to its 
investigating committees. 

Dean ALFANGE, 

New York, May 22, 1951. 


Mr. CAIN. From the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer I have a reprint of an editorial 
wuich appeared in the New York News 
of recent date. This editorial bears the 
title “TV and Rights of Witnesses.” I 
ask unanimous consent that that article 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TV anv RIGHTS oF WITNESSES 


At the Kefauver hearings in Washington 
two gamblers from Cleveland squared away 
and pitched the courts a question which we 
think the courts will have to clear up swiftly 
and conscientiously. 

The Cleveland guests of the Kefauver com- 
mittee were Morris Kleinman and Louis 
Rothkopf, alleged to belong to “one of the 
most active and important interstate gam- 
bling syndicates in the United States,” to 
quote Senator KEravuver. 

They could have given some important 
testimony, no doubt. Instead, each of them 
read an elaborate statement explaining his 
refusal to answer questions, and stood by 
that refusal. In due time they were bound 
over in $10,000 bail apiece for reappearance. 

Kleinman and Rothkopf claimed that the 
television apparatus in the hearing room vio- 
lated their constitutional rights in various 
ways. The bright lights slowed down their 
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thought processes; they were in danger of 
being tongue-tied by stage and mike fright; 
they objected to being put on exhibition be- 
fore millions of televiewers, and so on. 

That went, too, said both men, for the 
newsreel cameras and the reporters, and— 
by inference—even for members of the gen- 
eral public personally in the hearing room. 

And that goes to the heart of this particu- 
lar matter. 

A Senate investigation is not a court trial. 
In the courts proceedings are held quietly, 
with TV ruled out up to now and news 
photographers admitted or excluded as the 
Judge decides. The American Bar Associa- 
tion holds that a witness at a trial has a right 
to appear at his best. 

Should the same rule apply to hearings be- 
fore congressional committees? To repeat, 
these things are not trials, but they can turn 
up facts leading to trials. 

Within rather vague limits there is a rec- 
ognized right of privacy. Stage or mike 
fright is a real affliction, and apparently in- 
curable in numerous cases. It undoubtedly 
handicaps many a witness. 

On the other hand, congressional investi- 
gations are held in the public interest. 
Their objective is to spade up facts which 
the people need to know. Is there any valid 
ground for barring the TV audience from 
such hearings, while letting as many people 
as possible crowd physically into the place 
where the proceedings are held? 

To what extent is it proper to respect wit- 
nesses’ feelings? 

How far should Kefauver-like committees 
go in telling them to quit playing the shrink- 
ing violets, which plenty of them probably 
are not, and go ahead and talk? 

The sooner the courts can lay down some 
fair and definite rules on this subject the 
better we think it will be for all concerned. 


Mr. CAIN. In the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of March 28 there appeared a 
news story by Wilson Hirschfeld, the 
title of which was “Probe on TV Held 
Denial of Rights.” I ask unanimous 
consent that that article be printed in 
the Recorp, at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Prose ON TV HEtp DENIAL oF RIGHTS—LAW- 
vers Sze Sounp CasE ror BALKY WITNESSES 


(By Wilson Hirschfeld) 


Those civic prides, Morris Kleinman and 
Louis Rothkopf, would appear to be on solid 
legal ground in their attitudes on th» burn- 
ing social question TV or not TV, according 
to the considered opinions of a number of 
judges and attorneys polled in off-the-record 
discussions yesterday. 

If the United States Supreme Court gets 
the issue, as it doubtless will, it will have 
a particularly dificult case on its hands, 
legal experts believe. 

To thank for their position, Kleinman and 
Rothkopf have what the courts regard as a 
law greater than all others: divine or natural 
law. The right to privacy, on which these 
racketeers stand, is one of the privileges 
which come to all men as human beings. 
It is an inherent right, lawyers say. 

PUBLIC IS INTERESTED 

On the other hand, the public has its 
rights. The people have been vitally in- 
terested in the telecasts and broadcasts, and 
the cause of good government has been ad- 
vanced as a result, it was said. 

Should not the interests of the people 
as a whole be advanced over the interests 
of Kleinman, Rothkopf, and others, it was 
asked. The answer is “Yes,” but the Su- 
preme Court may decide that the people will 
best be served in this case by ruling for those 
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who cry out against being televised, the 
lawyers felt. 

As for the right to privacy, it was regarded 
by one able judge as a corollary to man’s right 
to te let alone. The right of privacy was 
viewed as something free governments would 
not lightly infringe on. It was pointed out 
this country’s forefathers founded this Gov- 
ernment to secure man’s inherent rights, not 
to take away from them. 

Several lawyers pointed out that one of 
the basic rights is that to a fair and impar- 
tial trial. For the average person a trial is 
of itself an ordeal, they said. Defendants 
are nervous enough without tensions being 
heightened by television, radio, movie cam- 
eras, and flash bulbs. 

Most courts, particularly the Federal courts, 
do not allow movie cameras, microphones 
and flash bulbs. Such factors have long 
since been condemned by the American Bar 
Association. Television scarcely would.be re- 
garded otherwise, it was believed. 

It was also said no person could be made 
to perform for a private sponsor, television 
or radio. The same proposition could well 
apply even if the telecasts and broadcasts 
were sustaining programs, it was argued, be- 
cause certain benefits inure to the broad- 
casters. 

It was observed by one judge that the TV 
objectors were not defendants on trial in a 
court but merely witnesses at an investiga- 
tion hearing for legislative purposes. 

All those interviewed we. agreed that the 
issue was one of great importance. 


Mr. CAIN. The Cincinnati Enquirer 
of April 5, 1951, carried an editorial en- 
titled “Absorbing Legal Issue.” I should 
like to read one paragraph from the 
editorial: 


It would be foolhardy to attempt to pre- 
judge the constitutional validity of the point 
made by the shy Witnesses from Cleveland. 
But as a lay observer, we may venture one 
belief. It is quite within the rights of 
legislators to combine public business with 
public entertainment, but it does not seem 
proper that they should also enjoy coercive 
power to determine who shall join them in 
the production of public spectacles. 


A few minutes ago the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], 
said: 

The question is not whether a witness 
should be required to be televised. The 
question is rather one of degree. 


That question, I think, is in the minds 
of many persons. Certainly I gave con- 
sideration to it, as a result of which I 
asked our own fine Library of Congress 
to provide as best it could, and in a 
hurry, the arguments which could be 
made for and against the legality of 
telecasting the testimony of witnesses 
at congressional committee hearings. I 
was provided with a summary the con- 
cluding paragraphs of which I desire to 
emphasize by reading. They are as fol- 
lows: 

The decided cases have done no more 
than establish the right. of Congress to 
compel the disclosure of information which 
is pertinent to the performance of its duties. 
Although the right to require testimony in 
open hearings has been assumed to exist, 
the point has not been settled by adjudica- 
tion. Moreover, even if this power to com- 
pel a witness to testify at an open hearing 
be conceded, it does not necessarily follow 
that the witness could be required to appear 
before a television camera. That the differ- 
ence between the two situations is merely 
one of degree does not conclusively establish 
that the latter must be valid if the former 
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is within the power of Congress. Differences 
of degree are often decisive in the law 
(Holmes, J., in Le Roy Fibre Co. v. Chicago 
M. & St. P. R. Co. ((1914) 232 U. S. 340, 354); 
Frankfurter, J., concurring, in Francis v. 
Resweber ((1947) 329 U. S. 459, 471)). 

The substantial aggravation of the em- 
barrassment suffered by a witness whose 
testimony is televised might lead the courts 
to conclude that the telecasting of proceed- 
ings constitutes an unnecessary and un- 
reasonable enhancement of the burdens of 
a witness and hence that it constitutes an 
infringement of liberty without due process 
of law. 

The interest of witnesses or accused per- 
sons in minimizing the publicity to which 
they are subjected has been cited occasion- 
ally in defense of the power of a trial judge 
to forbid the taking of pictures in the court- 
room or its immediate environs. Er parte 
Sturm ((1927) 152 Md. 114, 136 A. 312). See 
also Report of the Special Committee on 
Cooperation between Press, Radio, and Bar 
to the American Bar Association, 62 Annual 
Report of the American Bar Association 851, 
862-864 (1937). 

Without passing upon the power of Con- 
gress to permit or require the telecasting 
of hearings, the’ courts might hold that 
the practice is unlawful where it has not 
been expressly authorized by act of Con- 
gress, or at least by the House which auth- 
orized the investigation. It can be argued 
that a general resolution directing a com- 
mittee to undertake an investigation fur- 
nishes a legal basis only for proceedings 
conducted in the usual and customary man- 
ner, and does not constitute authority for 
the committee to make what is, in fact, 
& much more serious intrusion into the 
privacy of a witness by televising his testi- 
mony over his objection. 


Mr. President, I now ask that the sum- 
mary in full be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, as follows: 


TELECASTING TESTIMONY AT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The arguments which can be made for and 
against the legality of telecasting the testi- 
mony of witnesses at congressional commit- 
tee hearings can be summarized as follows: 


PRO 


The only constitutional restriction on the 
power of Congress to conduct investigations 
which have been recognized by existing 
precedents arise from two sources: (1) the 
principle that this power of inquiry is lim- 
ited to matters pertinent to the perform- 
ance of the legislative function (Kilbourn v. 
Thompson ( (1881), 103 U. S. 168, 190); Inter- 
state Commerce Commission v. Brimson 
((1894) 154 U. S. 447, 478); McGrain v. 
Daugherty ((1927), 273 U. S. 135, 173); Sin- 
clair v. United States ((1929) 279 U. S. 263, 
291); and (2) the protection of individual 
rights against self-incrimination and un- 
reasonable searches and seizures afforded by 
the fourth and fifth amendments. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission v. Brimson, 
supra; Sinclair v. United States, supra, page 
292 

In both cases, the limitations pertain only 
to the nature of the information which Con- 
gress is entitled to obtain by compulsory 
process. There is nothing in either of these 
principles, and no suggestion in the decided 
cases, that where the testimony sought is 
of such a character that Congress may com- 
pel its disclosure, there is any constitutional 
limit on the manner or extent to which the 
testimony may be publicized. There is no 
difference in principle between compelling a 
witness to testify in the sight and hearing 
of those members of the public who are ad- 
mitted to the hearing chamber, and requir- 
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ing him to give evidence within the sight 
or hearing of a Nation-wide television or 
radio audience. 

In 1924, when the conduct of the Teapot 
Dome investigations was the subject of 
heated controversy, Professor (now Mr. Jus- 
tice) Frankfurter wrote that “The power of 
investigation should be left untrammeled, 
and the methods and forms of each investi- 
gation should be left for determination of 
Congress and its committees, as each situa- 
tion arises. The safeguards against abuse 
and folly are to be looked for in the forces 
of responsibility which are operating from 
within Congress and are generated from 
without” (38 New Rep. 329, 331). 

An analogous problem was presented to the 
Supreme Court of Oregon in Irwin v. Ashurst 
((1938) 158 Ore. 61, 74, p. 2d 1127), where a 
witness in a murder prosecution sued the 
trial judge, the defendant's attorney and 
others for libel in consequence of alleged de- 
famatory remarks made during the course of 
the trial which was broadcast by radio. She 
contended that the installation of the micro- 
phone in the courtroom for the purpose of 
broadcasting the proceedings was an “extra- 
judicial and illegal act’”’ and that the abso- 
lute privilege of the court did not “extend 
beyond the four walls of the courtroom.” 
In denying recovery, the Court said, “It is 
difficult to see any difference in principle be- 
tween radio broadcasting of court proceed- 
ings and the publication of the same in 
newspapers.” See also Anthony v. Morrison 
((1948) 83 F. Supp. 494), affirmed in the opin- 
ion of the district court ((1949) 173 F. 2d 
897, cert. den. (1949) 338 U. S. 819). 


CON 


The decided cases have done no more than 
establish the right of Congress to compel the 
disclosure of information which is pertinent 
to the performance of its duties. Although 
the right to require testimony in open hear- 
ings has been assumed to exist, the point has 
not been settled by adjudication. Moreover, 
even if this power to compel a witness to 
testify at an open hearing be conceded, it 
does not necessarily follow that the witness 
could be required to appear before a tele- 
vision camera. That the difference between 
the two situations is merely one of degree 
does not conclusively establish that the lat- 
ter must be valid if the former is within the 
power of Congress. Differences of degree are 
often decisive in the law (Holmes, J., in Le 
Roy Fibre Co. v. Chicago, M. & St. P. R. Co. 
((1914) 232 U. S. 340, 354); Prankfurter, J., 
concurring, in Francis v. Resweber ((1947) 
329 U. S. 459, 471)). 

The substantial aggravation of the em- 
barrassment suffered by a witness whose tes- 
timony is televised might lead the courts to 
conclude that the telecasting of proceedings 
constitutes an unnecessary and unreasonable 
enhancement of the burdens of a witness and 
hence that it constitutes an infringement of 
liberty without due process of law. 

The interest of witnesses or accused per- 
sons in minimizing the publicity to which 
they are subjected has been cited occasionally 
in defense of the power of a trial judge to 
forbid the taking of pictures in the court- 
room or its immediate environs. (Er parte 
Sturm ((1927) 152 Md. 114, 136 A. 312.) See 
also Report of the Special Committee on 
Cooperation Between Press, Radio, and Bar 
to the American Bar Association, 62 Annual 
Report of the American Association 851, 
862-864 (1937). 

Without passing upon the power of Con- 
gress to permit or require the telecasting 
of hearings, the courts might hold that the 
practice is unlawful where it has not been 
expressly authorized by act of Congress, 
or at least by the House which authorized 
the investigation. It can be argued that a 
general resolution directing a committee to 
undertake an investigation furnishes a legal 
basis only for proceedings conducted in the 
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usual and customary manner, and does not 
constitute authority for the committee to 
make what is, in fact, a much more serious 
intrusion into the privacy of a witness by 
televising his testimony over his objection. 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as I stated 
at the outset, it is my understanding that 
the prime if not the sole objective and 
purpose of a committee of the Senate 
of the United States is to seek and col- 
lect information from which corrective 
legislation may be designed and ap- 
proved. If I thought that by televising 
and by the use of radio and news reels 
some legitimate and desirable legislative 
purpose or objective could be served, 
I might be perfectly willing to agree 
that television and the other media, 
under an understandable and approved 
rule or regulation, should be employed 
by special or standing committees of the 
Senate. 

With reference to the contempt cita- 
tions which are now before the Senate, 
as they run to two individuals called 
Kleinman and Rothkopf, I have long 
been convinced that the use of television, 
radio, and news reels served no legiti- 
mate objective or purpose. 

I am further of the opinion that until 
the Senate of the United States has laid 
down its own rules, no American citi- 
zen, whether we think him to be inno- 
cent or guilty, should be required against 
his will to be televised as a witness be- 
fore a Senate committee. 

My last word is this: I do not hold it 
to be valid, as the junior Senator from 
Tennessee says, that the committee of- 
fered to take the television lights off the 
witnesses in question. What the com- 
mittee did was to create, on a particular 
evening, a show in which the witnesses 
were two single participants. If the 
members of the committee had in mind 
getting the information they sought from 
those to whom they had referred as re- 
calcitrant witnesses, all they had to do 
was to dissociate themselves as commit- 
tee members from the show which they 
had sponsored, and ask their questions 
of witnesses in the absence of pressures 
to which, in my opinion, the average 
American citizen should not be exposed. 

Mr. O’'CONOR. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
call of the roll be dispensed with, and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the two 
resolutions, which are to be voted on 
en bloc. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. IVES. Will the Chair please 
state again the pending question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the two resolutions, 
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Senate Resolution 119 and Senate Reso- 
lution 120, which are to be voted on to- 
gether, citing the persons named in them 
for contempt of the Senate for the rea- 
sons set forth in the resolutions. 

Senators who favor the adoption of 
the resolutions citing those persons for 
contempt of the Senate will vote “yea.” 
Senators who oppose the adoption of the 
resolutions will vote “nay.” 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me 
ask the Chair to state the question again, 
please. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the two resolutions 
(S. Res. 119 and S. Res. 120), reported 
by the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, citing the two persons named in 
the resolutions for contempt of the Sen- 
ate on the ground that they refused to 
answer certain questions asked of them 
by the committee. 

The question now is on the adoption 
of those two resolutions, which are to 
be voted upon together. 

The motions to reconsider the votes by 
which the resolutions were agreed to 
some time ago have already been agreed 
to; and the question now is on agreeing 
to the resolutions themselves. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the name 
of Mr. AIKEN, who voted in the affirma- 
tive when his name was called. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Chair please have one of the resolutions 
read at this time, for the information of 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. The 
resolutions are identical in form, and 
the clerk will read one of them. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Resolution 119 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Inter- 
state Commerce of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of Morris Kleinman to an- 
swer a series of questions before the said 
special committee, together with all the facts 
in connection therewith, under the seal of 
the United States Senate, to the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Morris Kleinman 
may be proceeded against in the manner 
and form provided by law. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call 
is in progress, and the Secretary will 
proceed with the call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senators from Connecticut (Mr. 
BeENTON and Mr. McManon], the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Byrp], the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. CHAvez], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. ConnaLty], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LanpD], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Freak], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GrtueTTE], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hennincs], the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Jounson], the Senctors from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHNSTON and Mr. 
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Maysank], the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Kerr), the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.tian], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Moopy], 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. Mur- 
ray], the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. Neety], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Spark- 
MAN] are absent on Official business. 

The Senator from Florida {Mr. 
SmatTHERS] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neety] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Maine /Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. BuTLer], and the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CapeHart] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirk- 
SEN], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak], the Senator from indiana 
(Mr. Jenner], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem], the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Matone], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Martin], the Senator 
from California {Mr. Nixon}, and the 
Senator from North Dakota ([Mr., 
Younc] are absent on official business, 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Fianpers], the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Ben- 
NETT], the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Brinces], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Corpon], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Ectron], the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lancer], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartTuy] are detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 13, as follows: 


YEAS—38 
Aiken Humphrey O’Conor 
Butler, Md. Hunt Robertson 
Carison Ives Saltonstall 
Case Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Clements Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Duff Knowland Thye 
Ellender Lehman Underwood 
Ferguson Lodge Watkins 
Green Long Wherry 
Hendrickson McFarland Wiley 
Hickenlooper Monroney Williams 
Holland Mundt 
NAYS—13 

n Hoey Stennis 
Fulbright McKellar Taft 
George Millikin Welker 
Hayden Russell 
Hill Smith, N.C. 

NOT VOTING—45 

Anderson Dirksen Kerr 
Bennett Dworshak Langer 
Benton Eastland Magnuson 
Brewster Ecton Malone 
Bricker Flanders Martin 
Bridges Frear Maybank 
Butler, Nebr. Gillette McCarran 
Byrd Hennings McCarthy 
Capehart Jenner McClellan 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. McMahon 
Connally Johnston, 8.C. Moody 
Cordon Kem Morse 
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Murray O'Mahoney Sparkman 
Neely Pastore Tobey 
Nixon Smathers Young 


So the resolutions (S. Res. 119 and S, 

Res. 120) were agreed to, as follows: 
Senate Resolution 119 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce of the United States 
as to the refusal of Morris Kleinman to 
answer a series of questions before the 
said special committee, together with all 
the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate, to 
the United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia, to the end that the said Mor- 
ris Kleinman may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law. 


Senate Resolution 120 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To ‘nvestigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce of the United Steates Senate as 
to the refusal of Louis Rothkopf to answer a 
series of questions before the said special 
committee, together with all the facts in con- 
nection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate, to the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said Louis Rothkopf may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


CIVIL-FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, on Monday 
next, House bill 4386, civil-functions ap- 
propriations, 1952, if reported by the 
committee in the meantime, be made the 
unfinished business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Wilton L. Halverson, for appointment in 
the Regular Corps of the Public Health Serv- 
ice; and 

James J. Callaway and sundry other can- 
didates for appointment in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Monroe Davis Dowling to be collector 


of internal revenue for the third district 
of New York. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Katharine D. Nordale to be collector 
of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 31, with headquarters at Ju- 
neau, Alaska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of General of the Army Omar Nelson 
Bradley, United States Army, to be chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the 
Department of Defense. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Navy are 
confirmed en bloc. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Marine 
Corps are confirmed en bloc. 


THE COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the United 
States Coast Guard are confirmed en 
bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed today. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senate will resume legisla- 
tive business. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado [{Mr. MILLIKIN] 
wishes to make a statement, and I yield 
the floor to him. 


THE WEST POINT SITUATION 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to read into the Recorp a 
copy of a letter which I sent to a Colo- 
rado constituent, dated August 10, 1951: 


Avucust 10, 1951. 

Dear Mp. : Thanks for your tele- 
gram ebout the West Point situation. 

I doubt whether the real substance of the 
complaint goes to the tutoring system for 
the benefit of West Point athletes. 

It goes to the matter of examinations 
where it is alleged that some of the boys 
Passed on the questions and possibly the 
answers to others taking the same examina- 
tion later on. (As I understand it they have 
80 many students that the same examina- 
tions are given to successive sections.) 

As I said to you in a note yesterday I 
think the whole thing is unduly harsh. We 
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are asking young men who have only had a 
few years of manhood to have complete and 
infallible maturity of Judgment which is not 
possessed by their elders. I am not quar- 
reling with the ideal; a breach of it cannot be 
condoned; it must be punished. But the 
nature of the punishment should have some 
humane relationship to human fallibility, 
should avoid brutal consequences. 

I read in the paper just the other day 
that some years ago there were some similar 
infractions at the Naval Academy. Accord- 
ing to the paper, they solved it by making 
the 4-year course into a 5-year course for 
those who were guilty and thus gave them 
ample opportunity to ponder on their errors 
and to earn their graduation by strictly 
honest means. 

I mention this to show that there are ways 
of enforcing the proper lessons and of se- 
curing a correction of bad practices. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until Monday next, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Monday, August 
13, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate August 10 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 

ComMop!ItTy CREDIT CORPORATION 

Gus F. Geissler, of North Dakota, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, vice Ralph 
S. Trigg, resigned. 

In THE AIR Force 

The following-named officer for promotion 
in the United States Air Force, under the 
provisions of sections 502 and 509 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. This officer 
is subject to physical examination required 
by law. 

To be captain 
MEDICAL 

Meyers, John Cleveland, 19915A. 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force under 
the provisions of section 107 of the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as amended by 
Public Law 514, Eighty-first Congress. All 
officers are subject to physical examination 
required by law. 

To be captains 
AIR FORCE NURSES 

Coffee, Katheryne Jane, 22061W. 

Falkenhagen, Irene Catherine, 22063W. 

Soto, Lillian Maria, 22062W. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST 


Skelichock, Julia Valentine, 22081W. 
NoTe.—Dates of rank will be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 10 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPOINTMENTS 

General of the Army Omar Nelson Bradley, 
United States Army, to be Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the Department cf 
Defense. (Reappointment.) 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Monroe Davis Dowling, of New York, N. Y¥., 
to be collector of internal revenue for the 
third district of New York. 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Katherine D. Nordale, of Juneau, Alaska, 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 31, with headquarters at 
Juneau, Alaska. 


IN THE ARMY 

Brig. Gen. Claude Henry Chorpening, to be 
Assistant to the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, and as brigadier general in the 
Regular Army of the United States. 

NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

Maj. Gen. Raymond Hartwell Fleming, to 

be Chief of the National Guard Bureau, with 


the rank of major general, for a period of 4 
years from date of acceptance. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. John D. Billingsley, 017188, to be 


professor of ordnance, United States Military 
Academy. 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE JUDGE AD- 
VOCATE GENERAL’S CORPS, REGULAR ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
Maj. Charles David Thomas Lennhoff, 

021882. 

Maj. Frank Thomas Holt, 021908. 
Capt. Lysle Iver Abbott, 034559. 
Capt. James Clyde Waller, Jr., 050167. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

The nominations of Paul DeWitt Adams 
et al., for promotion in the Army of the 
United States, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on August 2, 
1951, and appear in full in the Senate pro- 
ceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for 
that day, under the caption “Nominations” 
beginning with the name of Paul DeWitt 
Adams, which is shown on page 9408 and 
ending with the name of Janet Marion Ras- 
mussen, which appears on page 9410. 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named line officers indi- 
cated for temporary appointment to the 
grade indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

To be rear admirals 


Leslie A. Kniskern George A. Holderness, 
Bernard E. Manseau Jr. 
Logan McKee Selden B. Spangler 
Joseph N. Wenger 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 
To be ensigns 
Norman R. Gearhart 
Robert R. Thompson 
John P. Howard 
To be lieutenant (junior grade) 
duty officer) 
Raymond O. Kellam 
To be commander, Medical Corps 
Lewis S. Sims, Jr. 


To be lieutenants, Medical Corps 


John R. Lee 
LaVerne F. Pfeifer 


To be lieutenants (junior grade), Medical 
Corps 


Thomas G. Price 
Donald G. Rumer 
Warren W. Schoetzau 


(special 


Robert W. Ard 
Donald P. Bernard 
George R. Brown, Jr. 
Clarence N, Melampy 


To be lieutenants «junior grade), Chaplain 
Corps 
Theodore E. Schultz 
Lester D. Somers 
Richard K. Titley 
Charles W. Young, Jr. 


Jesse M. Ashcraft 

Robert E. Hargis 

George M. Hersh- 
berger 

Paul G. Riess 


To be lieutenants (junior grade), Dental 
Corps 

Robert P. Fitzgerald Harold J. Mont- 
William L. Hart gomery 


Clement S. O'Meara 
John J. Pascoe 
Clyde W. Peel, Jr. 
Donald G, Pollie 
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Norman R. Shock 

George W. Thomp- 
son, Jr. 

Irving J. Weber, Jr. 


To be ensigns, Medical Service Corps 


Homer A. Caruso 

Nicholas Hahon 

Robert D. Jordan 

Ralph H. Kathan 

Samuel “C” Peck- 
ham, Jr. 


Angelo R. Petoletti 
Donald L. Pipkin 
Henry S. Rudolph 
Charles H. Sawyer 


To be ensigns, Nurse Corps 


Doris M. Arnfield 
Miriam M. Baugh 
Mazie P. Combs 
Charlotte J. Miller 
Blanche O, Miller 


Helen L. Rhodes 
Rosemary Ryan 
Rose L. Vanatta 
Stana E. Verich 
Anna L. Walters 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointments to the grade indicated 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 


by law: 


To be major generals 


Thomas J. Cushman 
William O. Brice 


Vernon E. Megee 
John T. Selden 


The following-named persons to be sec- 


ond lieutenants: 


Robert J. Anthony 
Harold H. Bennefeld 


Willis L. Kay 
Wesley D. Lamoureux 


William C. Bittick, Jr.James F. Lancaster 


Leonard FP. Blake 
William K. Buskirk 
Francis X. Clegg 
Robert E. L. Closson 
Samuel R. Coffey 
Ulysses F. Cunha 
Paul L. Lavis 

Gearl M. English 
Walter W. Fleetwood 
Everett W. Frank 
William E. Gardner 
James E. Hendry 


Charles H. May 
John H. Menjes 
George M. Olszewski 
Harry D. Persons 
Charles M. Schmidt 
Cecil O. Seal 
Stephen Sedora 
Kenneth D, Smith 
Walter R. Swindells 
Claud R. Swisher 
Waldron E. Thomas 
James W. Wilson 


IN THE UNITED STATEs CoAst GUARD 


The following Coast Guard officers for 
promotion to the permanent rank of rear 
admiral in the United States Coast Grerd: 


Russell E. Wood 
James A. Hirshfield 


The following-named persons for appoint. 
ment in the United States Coast Guard: 


To be captains 


Peter V. Colmar 
George H. Bowerman 
Allen Winbeck 
William B. Chiswell 


Oliver A. Peterson 
Marius De Martino 
Carl G. Bowman 


To be commanders 


Randolph Ridgely III 
Harold L. Wood 
Arthur W. Johnsen 
Thomas K. Whitelaw 


Paul E. Trimble 
Arthur H. Nesbit 
Russell R. Waesche, Jr. 
Joseph P. Martin 


Dougias B. Henderson George W. Playdon 


Robert Wilcox 
Robert H. Farinholt 
Chester R. Bender 
Richard R. Smith 
Samuel G. Guill 


Thomas F. Epley 
Julius E. Richey 
Frederick J. Statts 
Alexander G. Moberg 


To be lieutenant commanders 


William E. Long 


Bob Kirsten 


Charles F, W. Cullison John B. Speaker, Jr. 


Arthur J. Schietker 
Wilber S. Doe 
George M. Bishop 
John L. Barron 
Clarence J. Gilleran 
William E. Ehrman 
Gordon H. MacLane 
William J. L. Parker 
Henry C. Keene, Jr. 
Ellis L. Perry 

Loy W. A. Renshaw 
Cecil E. Meree, Jr. 
Clyde L. Olson 
Joseph G. Bastow, Jr. 


Louis F. Sudnik 


John F. Thompson, Jr, 


William E. Chapline, 
Jr. 
Albert Frost 
William F. Adams 
William F. Rea III 
James L. Lathrop 
Vincent J. Cass 
Austin C. Wagner 
Stephen G. Carkeek 
Norman L. Horton 
Henry A. Pearce, Jr. 


“Richard J. Tomozer 
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To be lieutenants 


William H. E. Schroe- Benjamin J. Kowalski 
der John J. Jordan 
David R. Permar Allen E. Armstrong 
Jason §S. Kobler Charles D. Budd 
Robert D. Fuller Howard A. Linse 
Richard H. Britt Harry H. Chapin 
Robert L. Lawlis 
Joseph J. Lamping 
James W. Dodson 
Donby J. Mathieu George D. Winstein 
David W. DeFreest Joseph W. Finnegan 
William G. Blandford Robert J. Mackle 
Albert G. Jones Kenneth H. Langen- 
Stanley G. Perret beck 
John R. Allums Robert D. Johnson 
Norman E, Dion Robert F. Henderson 
Daniel J. Garrett Paul R. Peak, Jr. 
John R. Mackey Virgil N. Woolfolk, Jr. 
Earl W. Rinehart Elmer M. Lipsey 
Joseph F. Furlough, James A. Hodgman 
Jr. Robert C. Phillips 
Ottis H. Abney Albert J. McCullough 
C. -tis H. Jurgens Wesley M. Thorsson 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Maurice D. Bowers Wayne E. Caldwell 

Harry A. Davenport Samuel M. Moore III 
Til Stuart T. Scharfen- 
stein 

Bernie E. Thompson 

Harry F. Gregg 

Howard W. Pagel 

Robert E. Walsh 


William L. Monks 


John D. Crowley 
Virgil W. Rinehart 
Robert E. Dolliver 
Robert S. Hall 
Robert W. Durfey 
Robert J. McCune Irving L. Apgar II 
Robert J. Bosnak Robert C, Taylor 
William P. Butler, Jr. Clarence R. Hallberg 
Luigi Colucciello Darrel W. Starr, Jr. 
Robert F. Goebel John K. Byerlein 
Edward L. Hauff Joseph C. Dorsky 
Thomas T. Wetmore 
Robert A. Duin Il 
Alfred Prunski Norman P. Ensrud 
James B. Brook James T. Clune 
Kenneth J. Boedecker, Charles B. Hathaway 

Jr. Bernard Shapiro 
William H. Fitzgerald, Duane G. Ross 

Jr. Donald M. Chapman 
James R. Hope *LeRoy Reinburg, Jr. 
Herbert E. Lindemann Robert E. Deaver 
Eli C. Nielson Walter C. Ochman 
Philippe C. Gaucher Maxwell S. Charleston 
George Schmidt Richard C. Taylor 
Stuart S. Beckwith Paul W. Tifft, Jr. 
Carl 8. Mathews William R. Weadon 
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Fripay, Aueust 10, 1951 


The Huuse met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, the supreme 
source of all wisdom and strength, we 
pray that the leaders and representa- 
tives of our beloved country who admin- 
ister the affairs of government may 
daily receive special revelations of Thy 
guiding and sustaining spirit. 

We thank Thee for the founding 
fathers who sought to secure the inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness for all who were willing 
to accept the responsibilities as well as 
the privileges of true and loyal citizen- 
ship. 

Grant that in these days, when these 
rights are being threatened by evil forces 
within and without our Republic, we 
may see more clearly that a strong, God- 
fearing citizenry is absolutely essential 
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for the preservation and perpetuation of 
our democracy and our national herit- 
age. 

Make us a united people, willing to ex- 
ercise self-restraint and self-denial and 
ready to undergo any sacrifice for the 
honor of our country and for the sake 
of the public welfare and the glory of 
Thy great and holy name. 

In Christ's name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 617. An act for the rellef of Franz 
FPurtner, his wife, Valentina Purtner, and her 
daughters, Nina Tuerck and Victoria Tuerck; 

H.R. 796. An act for the relief of Roy F. 
Wilson; 

H. R. 828. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Bruce B. Calkins; 

H. R. 1581. An act for the relief of Thomas 
G. Fabiny!; 

H.R. 1688. An act for the relief of James 
J. Lieberman; 

H.R. 2275. An act for the relief of J. Al- 
fred Pulliam; 

H.R. 2369. An act for the relief of Pana- 
giota Kolintza Karkalatos; 

H. R. 2550. An act for the relief of Thomas 
G. Digges; 

H. R. 3049. An act to authorize the sale of 
the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building to 
the city of Chicago; 

H.R. 3142. An act to authorize the settle- 
ment by the Attorney General and the pay- 
ment of certain of the claims filed under the 
act of July 2, 1948, by persons of Japanese 
ancestry evacuated under military orders; 

H.R.3151. An act for the relief of Jane 
and Martha Clark; 

H.R. 3442. An act to protect the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America in 
the use of emblems and badges, descriptive 
or designating marks, and words or phrases 
heretofore adopted and to clarify existing 
law relating thereto; 

H.R. 3495. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cora B. Jones; 

H.R. 3966. An act for the relief of George 
S. Paschke; 

H. R. 4226. An act for the relief of Walter 
M. Smith; 

H. R. 4246. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maud M. Wright and Mrs Maxine Roberts, 
formerly Mrs. Maxine Mills; 

H. R. 4269. An act for the relief of John 
S. Downing; and 

H. R. 4332. An act to authorize the city of 
Burlington, Iowa, to own, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Mississippl 
River at or near said city. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, joint resolu- 
tions, and concurrent resolutions of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 283. An act for the relief of Akiko Mit- 
suhata; 

=. 495. An act for the relief of Richard J, 
Walling; 

S. 588. An act for the relief of Juan Sus- 
tarsic; 

8S. 697. An act fur the relief of Adam Styka 
and Wanda Engeman Styka; 

S. 626. An act for the relief of Polly Anne 
Caldwell; 

S. 665. An act for the relief of D. Lane 
Powers and Elaine Powers Taylor; 
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8. 775. An act for the relief of Dr. Anthony 
M. Opisso; 

S. 921. An act to amend section 304 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 and section 4 of the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947; 

S. 1020. An act to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey for flood control and 
allied purposes of Las Vegas Wash and its 
tributaries, Las Vegas, Nev., and vicinity; 

S. 1041. An act to provide for the eradica- 
tion and control of Halogeton glomeratus 
on lands in the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1107. An act for the relief of I. N. 
Norman; 

S. 1669. An act to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, with respect to 
payments for the benefit of persons under 
legal disability; 

S. 1673. An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to trans- 
fer to the Department of the Air Force cer- 
tain property in the State of Mississippi; 

S. 1710. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain road right-of- 
way easements in De Kalb and Putnam 
Counties, Tenn., to the State of Tennessee; 

S. 1718. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Bozsik; 

S. 1741. An act for the relief of Samuel A. 
Wise; 

S. 1786. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war conditions 
and catastrophes of nature; 

S. 1864. An act to authorize payments by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on the 
purchase of automobiles or other convey- 
ances by certain disabled veterans who served 
during World War II, and persons who served 
in the military, naval, or air service of the 
United States on or after June 27, 1950, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1898. An act to establish and effectuate 
@ policy with respect to the creation or 
chartering of certain corporations by act of 
Congress, and for other purposes; 

S. 1958. An act to provide for jury trials 
in condemnation proceedings in United 
States district courts; 

S. J. Res. 13. Joint resolution to change 
the name of the reservoir to be formed above 
Garrison Dam and known as Garrison Reser- 
voir or Garrison Lake to Lake Thompson; 

S. J. Res. 19. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the McNary Lock 
and Dam in the Columbia River, Oreg. and 
Wash., as Lake Umatilla; 

S. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

S. Con. Res. 40. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 745. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Trulove, postmaster, and Nolen J. Sal« 
yards, assistant postmaster, at Inglewood, 
Calif.; 

H.R. 1199. An act to amend section 12 of 
the Missing Persons Act, as amended, relat- 
ing to travel by dependents and transpor- 
tation of household and personal effects; 

H.R. 1912. An act for the relief of Wilcox 
Electric Co., Inc.; 

H.R. 2771. An act for the relief of Lon 
Weaver; and 

H.R. 3782. An act to authorize a per cap- 
ita payment to members of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 188) : 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
ceath of Hon. Wilson D. Gillette, lete a 
Representative from the State of Penn- 


sylvania. 
Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 


Senate to join the committee appointec on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral of the deceased Rep- 
resentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now take a recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 


A NEW TAX REBELLION 


Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Revo- 
lutionary War was fought over taxes. 
The first rebellion the founding fathers 
had to put down was a tax rebellion, 
named in history the Whisky Rebellion. 
The farmers of western New York and of 
Pennsylvania were converting their corn 
into whisky and the new Government 
was insisting upon a heavy tax upon the 
product. 

Today there is another tax rebellion 
sweeping this Nation. It is a peaceful 
rebellion, but a grim and determined one 
just the same. Its purpose is to place a 
peacetime ceiling of 25 percent upon all 
income, estate, and gift taxes the Fed- 
eral Government may levy. Twenty-five 
State legislatures have already passed 
resolutions petitioning Congress to sub- 
mit to the States to ratification a con- 
stitutional amendment placing a 25. 
percent tax limitation in the Federal 
Constitution but three—lIllinois, Arkan- 
sas, and Wisconsin—have rescinded their 
action. This rebellion is spreading like 
wildfire. Only 10 more States are 
needed before Congress will be com- 
pelled to act. The oppressive Federal 
tax burden of recent years has brought 
about this tax rebellion. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes 90 percent of a taxpayer's 
income—as it does today in the top 
bracket—and a State takes up to 9 per- 
cent as New York does today, the tax- 
payer has only 1 percent of his income 
left to spend for himself and his family. 

Six years ago I anticipated the pres- 
ent-day tax rebellion and introduced in 
the Congress a resolution, section 2 of 
which provides: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on income, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration. The 
maximum aggregate rate of all taxes, duties, 
and excises whith the Congress may lay or 
collect on, with respect to, or measured by, 
income, however, shall not exceed 25 percent. 
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In the event that the United States shall be 
engaged in a war which creates a national 
emergency so grave as to necessitate such 
action to avoid national disaster, the Con- 
gress, by a vote of three-fourths of the total 
Membership of each House on a roll call, 
may while the United States is so engaged, 
suspend, for periods not exceeding 1 year 
each, such limitation with respect to income 
subsequently accruing or received. 


CLOSING OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION DISTRICT OFFICES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, as you know, the New England 
States, including New York and that 
area, together with Richmond and sur- 
rounding States, have been trying to stop 
the order which would close various Vet- 
erans’ Administration district offices, and 
place them in the Atwater Kent Building 
at Philadelphia. There will be, I believe, 
no saving in money and great hardship 
will be created if this order is carried out. 
f The national defense wants the space 
in the Atwater Kent Building in Phila- 
delphia, which would be used for consoli- 
dation of the district offices. I have been 
profoundly shocked that the Veterans’ 
Administration has gone ahead, in spite 
of the many protests that have been 
made against dismissal of employees who 
refuse to go to Philadelphia. I have pro- 
tested to the President. He said that the 
matter was not closed; however, in spite 
of the protests, orders are going forward 
and the workers are required to work in 
Philadelphia or else lose their jobs. It 
is extremely unfair and a very poor 
policy. Gen. Carl Gray has written me 
that he would be away from Washing- 
ton until the 14th of September. That 
is a long time to wait for the final deci- 
sion regarding the consideration of the 
district offices and certainly all dismis- 
sals of personnel of the VA personnel in 
district offices should be held up until the 
matter is finally disposed of—not to do 
so shows the Members of Congress scant 
courtesy. 

The following is some information re- 
ceived from the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary]: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 10, 1951. 
« Memorandum to Mrs. RocErs: 

The following is a summation of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration personnel situation at 
the Richmond district office: 

1. In a press release dated July 26, repre- 
senting the first notice given that the VA 
proposed to consolidate the Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Richmond offices at 
Philadelphia, it was stated that the consoli- 
dation would be begun in about 6 months 
and completed in about 18 months. 

2. Shortly after this, an informal question- 
naire was circulated to VA employees in Rich- 
mond to ascertain how many would be inter- 
ested in transferring to Philadelphia if and 
when the Richmond office was discontinued. 

3. On August 8, a questionnaire was cir- 
culated to the Richmond employees giving 
them 24 hours in which to definitely state 
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whether they would accept or reject the Phil- 
adelphia employment; 30-day expiration 
notices were to be issued to the rejecters. 

4. At 4p. m. this afternoon, I was informed 
that the 30-day move had been reduced to 
20 days for certain employees (Finance De- 
partment) who will be moved to Philadelphia 
August 31. 

Mr. Gary has informed the President, by 
letter, that this inconsiderate action is an 
outrageous imposition on the employees at 
Richmond, many of whom are home owners 
and have close community ties. It is destroy- 
ing their faith in Government service as a 
career. 


MENOMINEE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3782) to 
authorize a per capita payment to mem- 
bers of the Menominee Tribe of Indians, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Line 4, strike out “4” and insert “5.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

FREIGHT RATES 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, The 
South and West have grown and pros- 
pered consistently in the past hundred 
years although many handicaps existed 
which impeded this growth. One of the 
biggest drawbacks to the South and to 
the West has been freight-rate dis- 
crimination. Despite this unfair burden 
that has been thrust upon these sec- 
tions of the country, their agriculture 
has prospered, their industry has grown 
and cities have sprung up throughout 
this broad area. Had it not been for the 
freight rate injustices suffered in the 
South and West over the past many years 
much greater progress would have been 
made. The bulk of industrial activity 
has centered in the North and the East 
where favorable freight rates exist. 

There has not been and never could 
be a justification for charging less money 
to haul a shipment of goods from a 
northern city to its destination in the 
South than to haul the identical ship- 
ment from the same southern point to 
the same northern city. The rate has 
been appreciably higher on shipments 
emanating in the South and consigned 
to eastern and northern points of des- 
tination. The question of why such a 
difference in rates existed has been asked 
repeatedly. One answer to this question 
has been made. It was said that com- 
modities and goods would be going on a 
downhill haul when they were shipped 
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from a northern city to a purchaser in 
some southern city. This explanation 
was the height of the ridiculous. 

A group of citizens in a small town 
in one of the punished States wanted 
to organize a small factory. They made 
a survey as to the cost of transporting 
the processed goods they would manu- 
facture to the northern and eastern 
markets and found that the one-way 
freight rate would penalize them about 
$500,000 a year. The cost to ship the 
processed goods from that southern town 
to the North and East was about double 
what it would cost had the manufac- 
tured products been shipped from the 
favored territory to this little southern 
city. 

The first bill I introduced on coming 
to Congress was a bill to eliminate un- 
just freight rate discrimination in all 
territorial zones in the country. A con- 
certed effort has been made for many 
years to get rid of the one-way freight 
rate which has punished our section of 
the country for the last 50 years. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been repeatedly appealed to in order to 
eliminate this injustice. Some time ago 
the Commission took favorable action 
on the pleas of the southern and western 
Representatives and Senators. On July 
31, 1951, a final order was entered which 
completely eliminated all discriminations 
in freight rates. This action of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should 
be applauded by all who believe in fair 
play for all Americans alike. 

The differential in freight rates has 
been one of the main reasons why 
Arkansas lost 1 percent in population in 
the last decade. With the removal of 
this shackle, Arkansas and her neighbor- 
ing States, will have a brighter future, 
Industry—small and large—will settle in 
the Wonder State and offer opportunities 
and employment to Arkansas people. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CONFEREE ON THE 
PART OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GorE] may be ex- 
cused from acting as a manager on the 
part of the House in the conference on 
the bill H. R. 3880, the independent 
offices appropriation bill, and that the 
Speaker be authorized to fill the 
vacancy. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man understand that we may substitute 
someone for the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser]? 

Mr. THOMAS. Surely. That is all 
right. 

The SPEAKER. If he asks to be ex- 
cused or if anyone asks that he be 
excused. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD! to act in lieu of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of 
the majority leader as to the program for 
next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday, as I 
announced yesterday, the first order of 
business will be the consideration of 
H. R. 4521, the Sugar Act of 1948. 

Tuesday, S. 349, Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Services Act 
of 1951. That is dependent upon a rule 
being issued. 

On Wednesday I expect the confer- 
ence report on H. R. 3880, the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, to 
come in. 

Thereafter, and continuing through- 
out the week—and again, if a rule is re- 
ported, which I hope will be done—H. R. 
5020, the mutual security program au- 
thorization bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
Oatis resolution, as I understand, is also 
up for Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. The Oatis 
resolution will come up on Tuesday also. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Will the 
Oatis resolution come ahead of the 
defense housing bill, or which will come 
first? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was asked that 
question last evening. I asked not to 
hold me to a committal, but I clearly in- 
dicated that I thought it should. But 
I did not know what might happen in 
the meanwhile. I asked that I not give 
a definite commitment, and I am in the 
same position now. However, it is my 
intention to suggest to the Speaker that 
the Oatis resolution come up first on 
Tuesday, but I would rather not be 
bound. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. If 
we could come in at 11 o’clock, we could 
get rid of both of them on Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; I had that 
in mind. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
further, a week ago, I believe, the gen- 
tleman said he saw a little light after 
the 18th of August. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I held out 
the expectation for daylight. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I wanted 
to know if the light was still there. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I still have the 
same feeling that I expressed on that 
occasion. 

As to any further program, there are 
the usual reservations, if any, which I 
will announce later. Conference reports 
may be brought up at any time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My 
understanding of the parliamentary sit- 
uation is that the first thing that will 
come up on the Oatis resolution is the 
Armstrong amendment. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. When the Oatis 
resolution comes up, it is my understand- 
ing that the Armstrong amendment will 
be before the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is the first thing that will take 
place? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is my un- 
derstanding. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from com- 
mittee: 


Hon. Sam Raysvurn, 
Speaker of the House, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, effective 
immediately. 

Sincerely yours, 


Avucust 10, 1951. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 


Tom STeep., 


the resignation will be accepted. 


There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 


is not present. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 


A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names; 

[Roll No. 151] 
Abbitt Fenton Moulder 
Adair Fine Multer 
Addonizio Flood Murphy 
Allen, Ill. Fogarty Murray, Wis. 
Allen, La. Pulton Norblad 
Anfuso Gamble O'Brien, Mich. 
Armstrong Garmatz O’Konski 
Ayres Gavin O'Toole 
Bailey Gordon Passman 
Barden Gore Patterson 
Baring Graham Philbin 
Barrett Granahan Poulson 
Bates, Ky. Grant Powell 
Beall Green Quinn 
Beamer Greenwood Redden 
Betts Gregory Robeson 
Blatnik Hall, Rodino 
Boggs, Del. Leonard W. Rogers, Fla. 
Boggs, La. Harrison, Va. Roosevelt 
Bosone Hart Sabath 
Breen Hays, Ohio Saylor 
Brehm Hébert Scott, Hardie 
Brownson Hedrick Scott, 
Buckley Heller Hugh D., Jr. 
Budge Hess Scudder 
Burton Hinshaw Shelley 
Busbey Horan Sheppard 
Bush Irving Short 
Butler James Simpson, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Javits Sittler 
Case Johnson Smith, Kans. 
Cellier Kelly, N. ¥. Smith, Miss. 
Chatham Kennedy Smith, Va, 
Chelf Keogh Staggers 
Chudoff Kirwan Stanley 
Clemente Klein Taylor 
Colmer Lane Teague 
Corbett Latham Vaughn 
Coudert Lind Vorys 
Crawford Lucas Welch 
Dague McConnell Werdel 
Davis, Tenn, McDonough Wharton 
Dawson McGrath Wheeler 
Delaney McMillan Whitaker 
Dempsey Machrowicz Widnall 
Dingell Mack, Il. Wigglesworth 
Dollinger Miller, Calif, Wolcott 
Doughton Miller, Md. Wood, Ga, 
Durham Mitchell Woodruff 
Elisworth Morano Yorty 
Elston Morgan 
Engle Morris 


Mr. 
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The SPEAKER. On this roll call 280 
Members have answered to their names, 
a@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

SUBSTITUTION OF CONFEREE ON THE 
PART OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska |Mr. Steran] be substi- 
tuted for me as a conferee on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN] as a substitute for the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taper). 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may meet today while 
the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 372 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4914) to authorize certain 
construction at military and naval instal- 
lations, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 3 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 55-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is intend- 
ed to make way for the consideration 
of the military and naval construction 
bill reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services, which carries a very 
large appropriation. No controversy 
developed in the Committee on Rules 
on the appearance of the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
other of his associates on the applica- 
tion for a rule, and I know of no oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the Rules Committee was 
tremendously impressed with the show- 
ing made by the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson] and his associates, all evi- 
dencing that his committee had spent a 
great deal of time and had exercised 
great care in constructing the bill which 
will be presented to you presently. Mr. 
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Speaker, the time allotted for the con- 
sideration of this measure can best be 
used by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, which has exercised such great care 
in constructing the bill that I do not 
care to consume any more of it myself. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] but 
before yielding to him, Mr. Speaker, may 
I yield 15 minutes to the majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCorMackK }. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months the press has had a great 
deal to say about the growth of Com- 
munist influence in Guatemala and a 
number of editorials have been written 
on the subject. Some of the distin- 
guished Members of this Congress, both 
in the Senate and in the House, have 
commented on it from time to time. 

Our people, who have been fighting in 
Korea side by side with other free peo- 
ples for a world ruled by law instead of 
force, cannot but regard these reports 
with concern. They are concerned be- 
cause these reports suggest that the So- 
viet Union is in the process of gaining a 
beachhead close to our own frontiers. 
They are also puzzled because these re- 
ports are about a country with whom we 
have always maintained friendly rela- 
tions and whose people share with ours 
so many ties and traditions. 

So I have taken the time to inform my- 
self rather fully concerning these re- 
ports. What I have found has been very 
enlightening to me, as I hope it will be 
to this House. 

I have found that the overwhelming 
majority of the Guatemalan people do 
not sympathize with international com- 
munism. They are a religious, freedom- 
loving people. Their loyalty is to their 
own country and to its independence and 
prosperity. The same convictions are 
held by the majority of those who hold 
public office in Guatemala. 

What I have to say, therefore, applies 
not to the people of Guatemala or to 
its Government, I speak only concerning 
the designs and tactics of a relatively 
small group of individuals in Guatemala 
who have so far fallen under the spell of 
Soviet propaganda as to have constituted 
themselves agents of an alien and im- 
perialistic power. Collaborating with 
this small group of Communists are a 
number of well-intentioned individuals 
who do not yet understand the real na- 
ture of international communism and 
who have collaborated with Communists 
in the mistaken belief that they were 
serving their country’s interests. My 
hope is that these collaborators will un- 
derstand before it is too late how they 
and their names are being used, just as 
many misguided people in our country 
have recently pulled the wool away from 
their eyes. 

You will recall that until 1944 Gua- 
temala had lived almost continuously 
under a series of dictatorships, where 
political opposition, a free press, and the 
free and independent organization of 
labor were not tolerated. In 1944 a 
revolution took place, the avowed aim of 
which was to do away with dictatorship 
and establish a government of the peo- 
ple and for the people. Guatemalans of 
all shades of political thought—right, 


center, and left—supported the revolu- 
tion and it triumphed. 

The new revolutionary government 
was promptly recognized by our Govern- 
ment. We applauded its high purposes. 
We cooperated with it in many ways 
which I shall not take the time to de- 
scribe here. We did these things for 
two reasons. 

First, we were pleased that the ma- 
jority of the Guatemalan people repre- 
senting, as I have said, all shades of 
political thought had evidenced their 
belief that they had outgrown dictator- 
ship and desired a government by ma- 
jority rule. This was consistent with 
our own traditions, for we are a people 
who not only preach the theory of 
democracy but who have put our 
theories into practice for more than 150 
years. We do not seek to impose our 
way of life on others and we recognize 
that each nation must decide for itself 
in its own way when and how it will 
begin to develop a democratic tradition. 
We cannot force democratic growth on 
others. It must be achieved by the peo- 
ple concerned. But when genuinely 
democratic developments take place, we 
applaud them. 

Second, the revolutionary government 
had as one of its announced aims the 
raising of the living and health stand- 
ards of its people. Here again it is not 
for us to try to impose our economic 
beliefs. But in our country and under 
our economic system we have not only 
become the world’s greatest producer of 
goods but we have developed a progres- 
sive approach to social problems and a 
sense of man’s responsibilities to man. 
So when a people set as their aim im- 
proving the condition of the masses and 
the carrying out of needed reforms, we 
not only applaud their sound objectives 
but we do what we can to contribute 
to their efforts to help themselves. 

The revolutionaries of 1944 had these 
high aims. Now let us look for a mo- 
ment at developments between 1944 and 
the time when the present Government 
took over in March 1951. 

On the political side, schisms de- 
veloped between moderate and rightists 
groups which were, of course, exploited 
by the extreme left with a handful of 
Communists in the vanguard. Various 
changes in government occurred until 
in 1945 Mr. Arevalo was inaugurated 
president following his return from a 
long residence in another country. 

During Mr. Arevalo’s regime, the ex- 
tremists, with Communist leadership, 
were given every facility of the Govern- 
ment to entrench themselves in power. 
Their influence grew gradually but 
stoadily. Many truly democratic ele- 
ments were either eliminated from the 
Government or removed from positions 
of political influence. The Communists 
and their fellow travelers gained control 
of organizea labor, of the principal 
political parties and of a portion of 
Congress. 

Throughout the whole regime of Are- 
valo, this small but highly active and 
vocal group poured forth a continuous 
propaganda of dissension and hate, di- 
rected especially against our country. 
And, as is usually the case when Com- 
munist agents of the Kremlin are calling 
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the turn, the orientation of the regime 
toward Russian doctrine became more 
and more evident. Self-admitted Com- 
munists were invited to Guatemala as 
the honored guests of the Government. 
Communists from other countries re- 
ceived refuge and help from the Gov- 
ernment, and some cf them received 
Government positions. Comm nist 
propaganda, parroting completely the 
Kremlin line, came tu be carried over 
the Government’s own radio and in its 
own press. ; 

I need not repeat here what this now 
familiar Kremlin provaganda line is 
save to say that the United States peo- 
ple and their elected representatives are 
called warmongers, while the Soviet 
Union is pictured as the champion of 
peace. The United States, which volun- 
tarily has assisted Cuba and the Philip- 
pines to independence and has granted 
an ever-increasiug degree of self-gov- 
ernment to Puerto Rico is called im- 
perialistic, while the Soviet Union is 
called the protector of all the states 
which have fallen under its control. 
The United Nations are called the ag- 
gressors against the North Koreans and 
the volunteers from China. These ex- 
amples will, I believe, demonstrate the 
extent to which this small group of 
Guatemalan Communists have delivered 
themselves into the hands of the Krem- 
lin in spite of their continuous protesta- 
tions that thy are merely Guatemalan 
nationals. 

Insofar as economic developments 
during the Arevalo regime are con- 
cerned, I need only say that these ex- 
tremists dedicated so much of their 
energy to political maneuvers that the 
people benefited very little in terms of 
higher wages and in other concrete, 
tangible ways. 

I believe that most people are aware 
of the very difficult position in which 
the new government of Colonel Arbenz 
found itself in March of this year. When 
ic took over the reins of government it 
found a handful of international Com- 
munists firmly entrenched in public po- 
sitions of key importance. I do not have 
a full list of the positions which they 
have but it will suffice to meation the 
following facts as recent examples of 
their influence. 

Both of the principal Guatemalan 
labor federations are affiliated with the 
CTAL and the WFTU, which are re- 
spectively the Latin-American and 
world labor instruments of the Soviet 
Union. In May of this year there was 
convened in Guatemala a labor confer- 
ence which was attended by prominent 
Communist labor leaders from Latin 
America and Europe. This conference, 
which devoted itself in large part to at- 
tacking the United States and praising 
the Soviet Union, held its opening ses- 
sion in the auditorium of the Guate- 
malan Ministry of Public Health. Four 
members of the Cabinet, along with the 
President and nine other members of the 
National Assembly, sat on the speakers’ 
platform during the opening session. 

The Social Security Institute, which, 
as the name suggests, distributes social 
payments, has as its administrator a 
man who openly admits his Communist 
affiliation. I need not add that the per- 
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sons who received employment at his 
hands have ideological views which are 
not opposed to his nor that he has syste- 
matically removed from employment 
those not sympathetic to Communist 
ideology. 

A self-admitted Communist is the di- 
rector of the Government radio station, 
TGW. It is not a coincidence that the 
prestige of the Government is used over 
this station to praise the Soviet Union. 

The National Electoral Board, which 
has great deal to say about the success 
or failure of candidates for public office, 
is composed of three members. One of 
them was recently cochairman of the 
Soviet-sponsored Partisans of Peace 
Committee. Another member has con- 
sistently followed the Communist line. 

What are the designs of this small 
group of agents? 

Their first design is to increase their 
political strength to a point where they 
will be able to dictate Government pol- 
icy. To accomplish this they will con- 
tinue to pretend to be the champions of 
Guatemalan sovereignty by inventing 
fanciful tales, such as the oft-repeated 
claim that the United States has tried 
to bring about the overthrow of the 
Government. They will continue to in- 
timidate anyone who seeks to unmask 
them. They will use force to the extent 
they are able to do so. 

When they have achieved their first 
objective, their next purpose is to cause 
Guatemalan policy to be subservient to 
the Kremlin's design of world conquest. 
As I have said, Communist propaganda 
in Guatemala already parrots the words 
of the Kremlin. 

Their next purpose is to spread their 
power to small neighboring republics to 
the south so that the same process can 
be repeated in each of them. 

I am confident that these agents of 
international communism and their de- 
signs will be frustrated by the people 
and Government of Guatemala. I am 
proud that in my country, as in nearly 
all of the areas of the free world, patri- 
otic Americans, including especially high 
public officials, openly and publicly rec- 
ognize communism as an instrument of 
Soviet imperialism. They combat Com- 
munist propaganda by getting the truth 
to the people. 

Someone has said that “eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of liberty.” Our cause 
is freedom and respect for the rights and 
dignity of man. Itis religion, It is eco- 
nomic progress. Our cause is peace and 
brotherhood. 

What the servants of Russian imperi- 
alism offer is neither peace nor progress 
but hatred and retrogression into an 
age-old pattern of tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak as an American 
who is aware of the danger which 
threatens the way of life not only of the 
Western Hemisphere but of the whole 
free world. I know that those same ele- 
ments in Guatemala who daily attack 
my country will deny that I have any 
right to reply—to exercise the same priv- 
ilege of speech which they use so freely 
each day. That is the Communist tactic. 
But the cause of freedom will not be in- 
timidated by this kind of propaganda 
and, sooner or later, freedom will prevail, 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Cox] has explained, this 
resolution makes in order the considera- 
tion of H. R. 4914, to authorize certain 
construction of military and naval in- 
Stallations, and for other purposes. 

As I understand the measure, it car- 
ries an authorization—and I want to 
emphasize that—an authorization only, 
for the later expenditure of some 
$5,700,000,000. Of course, the funds for 
each of these expenditures will have to 
be appropriated later by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

This is another one of the measures 
which is brought to the floor from the 
Armed Services Committee, or from the 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations on 
the Armed Services, which we must take 
on faith to a great extent, simply because 
most of the Members of the House do 
not serve on either of those committees 
and are not military or naval experts. 
So we must accept the judgment of those 
Members of the House who have been 
assigned to those particular committees, 
and who have made a thorough study 
and investigation of the requests which 
have been submitted by the military 
leaders of the country for authorization 
or appropriations for military purposes. 

I wish to especially call to the atten- 
tion of the membership of the House, if 
I may, the report filed with this bill, 
Report No. 767. It contains a great 
deal of information about the various 
authorizations, and the reasons there- 
for, as provided in H. R. 4914. I believe 
the membership will be especially in- 
terested in the last few pages, starting 
on page 20 of the report, which tabu- 
lates rather thoroughly and in full de- 
tail the various authorizations for the 
different installations of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force throughout the United 
States, and gives considerable other 
statistical information that I believe 
will at least give us the opportunity to 
get an over-all picture of what this bill 
really provides. 

I should like to point out none of the 
funds which would be expended under 
this authorization were contained in the 
measure that passed the House on yes- 
terday, the $56,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion bill for the Defense Department; 
and that undoubtedly we shall be called 
upon to make appropriations to carry 
out the provisions of this act. It is my 
understanding, however, that’ these 
funds that are to be authorized under 
this legislation will not all be spent or 
proposed to be spent in the coming fiscaL 
year; the expenditures may be spread 
over a period of 2, 3, or 4 years before 
the building up of our national defense 
installations is completed. I hope, 
therefore, the membership of the House 
will read this report, study the bill care- 
fully and listen to the debate, because 
it isa huge amount. I want to reiterate 
what I said on yesterday, that I believe 
we, as Members of the Congress, do have 
a responsibility, and especially the com- 
mittees that have jurisdiction over mili- 
tary matters have a responsibility, to 
see to it that the money we authorize 
and appropriate, for defense purposes is 
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spent wisely and well, and that there is 
as little waste and extravagance in con- 
nection with our defense program as 
Possible. Certainly we owe that much 
to the taxpayers of America, and I am 
sure that every Member of the House 
will be most zealous in seeing to it that 
the funds authorized by this bill are not 
wasted. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, does the gen- 
tleman wish to yield further at this 
time? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Yes; Mr. 
Speaker, I have two more Members who 
desire to speak under the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from California {[Mr. ANDER- 
SON]. 

(Mr. ANpDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks and include a news- 
paper editorial, an article, and a letter.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the remarks I have on this bill 
are going to sound critical of the Armed 
Services Committee and of the Congress 
generally. 

So I want to make this clear before I 
proceed. 

First, I am for this bill. It is urgent 
and we all know it is absolutely impera- 
tive for our defense program. 

Second, these remarks are not intend- 
ed as criticism of the Committee on 
Armed Services in particular. What I 
have to say applies equally to most of 
the other committees of the Congress. 

Third. I am not criticizing any indi- 
vidual Member of the Congress or any 
specific committee of the Congress. 

With that understood, let me say this: 

With all respect to the remarkably 
able, distinguished, and beloved chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
the gentleman from Georgia [Cart VIN- 
son]—and I cannot pay him enough 
compliments—and with all respect to the 
35 capable members of the committee 
who have worked with great diligence 
and extreme care on this bill, H. R. 4914, 
I want to state frankly that not one 
Member of the United States Congress 
knows right now, nor will they know after 
this measure is overwhelmingly passed 
by the House, whether or not hundreds of 
millions of dollars of excessive expense to 
the Government and drain on the tax- 
payer are contained in this bill. 

This bill, when received by the Con- 
gress from the President, called for a 
proposed expenditure of over $6,500,- 
000,000. I realized that these are times 
of almost limitless authorizations and 
appropriations, and I presume we are 
supposed to get calloused to them. But 
I have not. I am still so constituted that 
$6,500,000,000 is a tremendous amount 
of money to me. 

The Armed Services Committee stud- 
ied this bill for over 3 weeks, in morning 
and afternoon sessions—and there were 
night sessions, too. The committee 
found it possible to reduce the total au- 
thorization from $6,500,000,000 to about 
$5,700,000,000, a reduction, as the com- 
mittee report shows, of $792,000,000. 

So we can say that we have reduced 
the authorizations in the bill by about 13 
percent. Now we can demagog about it. 
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We can tell our constituents that we 
have saved them almost $800,000,000. 

But this is just not true. 

The committee reductions are just 
bookkeeping reductions. All members 
of the committee know it. With minor 
exceptions, these requested authoriza- 
tions have just been reduced to the 
amount of money in the 1952 budget. 
We have just not carried the authoriza- 
tions forward into the next fiscal year, 
except for the Air Force. Next year, we 
will be in here asking approval for what 
we have cut out this year. 

Now, I am not criticizing the commit- 
tee. This is a stupendous measure. It 
affects 44 of the 48 States of the Union 
and almost every congressional district 
in America, and millions of dollars will be 
spent for overseas bases and activities. 

The Armed Services Committee did a 
thorough job within the means available 
to the committee. 

But let us be frank about it. At least, 
let us not mislead ourselves. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth than 
to assert that we have fully discharged 
our responsibility. 

A very able member of the committee 
staff worked on this bill. The commit- 
tee staff is fully qualified. It has done 
a splendid job for the committee since 
it was hired on a nonpolitical basis al- 
most 5 years ago. The staff is con- 
scientious and hard-working, and, when 
given the time and opportunity, it is 
effective. But how effectively can the 
staff prepare on a bill involving $6,500,- 
000,000 in the space of 6 days? That is 
what happened on this bill. 

We can expect only so much from 
individuals. 

How absurd it is for the Congress to 
continue to staff itself as if it were still 
in the horse and buggy days. It seems to 
make no difference to the Congress or to 
congressional committees whether a bill 
involves billions of dollars and outlays 
so vast that the destiny and solvency of 
the American people are affected, or 
whether the bill is no more significant 
than an easement across a military 
reservation. 

In either event, the staff allotted to the 
committee and employed by the Con- 
gress remains the same. 

Here we have a measure authorizing 
almost $6,000,000,000 for military con- 
struction. It is the largest single pub- 
lic works bill for the Armed Forces in 
American history. Was there any re- 
flection of that fact in the composition 
of the committee secretariat? 

Not at all. 

The committee still retains the same 
staff as if there were no measure before 
the committee of any major importance. 

So we have this result. The commit- 
tee, though assisted by an able staff, is 
simply inadequately staffed to do a 
thorough job on legislation such as this. 
Every Member of this House knows that 
if 20 skilled investigators were em- 
ployed by the committee and assigned 
on a regional basis over the United 
States to investigate personally, for the 
committee, the allegations of the De- 
fense Department on these multitudi- 
nous projects, tremendous areas of sav- 
ings would become apparent. Let us as- 
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sume their salaries were $10,000 per 
year. That would amount in 1 year 
to $200,000. Can there be any doubt 
in the minds of all the Members of the 
House that these 20 men could reveal 
savings in a bill of this magnitude cer- 
tainly of not less than $1,000,000, or one 
sixty-five-hundredth of the total au- 
thorization of this bill, and five times 
the total of their combined annual sal- 
aries. Why, if they should find savings, 
as Iam sure they could, of only 1 percent 
in the total of a bill of this size, the sav- 
ing would amount to $65,000,000, or 325 
times their total annual salaries. 

But no. 

We continue to insist that the Con- 
gress stay in the horse and buggy days. 
We leave it entirely to the executive 
branch of the Government to make the 
studies for the Congress, and then the 
Congress blindly accepts their findings 
on faith. The truth is that the Con- 
gress, due to its inexcusable failure to 
adequately staff itself to do its assigned 
job under the Constitution, is itself more 
than a little responsible for the tre- 
mendously inflated Federal budgets 
which have been the bane of our na- 
tional existence for the past two decades. 

Now, this situation is not confined to 
the Committee on Armed Services. The 
Armed Services Committee is at least as 
ably staffed as any other committee of 
the Congress. 

What of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs? 

That committee is sponsoring a bill 
which in a short while will also be be- 
fore us for debate. As submitted to the 
Congress by the President, that bill au- 
thorized the expenditure of $2,500,000,- 
000 more than this $6,000,000,000 mili- 
tary construction bill. I am speaking 
of the $8,500,000,000 foreign-aid bill. 

Now, I guess it does not matter very 
much whether or not that bill involves 
$8,500,000,000. Let us just take it on 
faith. That is exactly what we will have 
to do, as every Member of the House 
knows. We can shave off some few dol- 
lars here and there and make some sur- 
face changes round and about, and then 
we can go home and tell our constituents 
that we reduced the President’s budget. 

But has there been actually any re- 
flection of the importance of this meas- 
ure in the staffing available to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to consider this 
tremendous bill? 

Of course not. 

So here again, it seems to make no 
difference whether a bill involves $8,- 
500,000,000, or whether it involves a 
$1,000 claim against the American Gov- 
ernment. The same size staff can handle 
both measures. 

How ridiculous can we get? 

The way we operate is like trying to 
run the Ford Motor Co., or General Elec- 
tric, or the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., or General Motors, with the 
same facilities needed to operate a 50- 
man spare-parts business. 

Now, what about the Committee on 
Appropriations? . 

The Congress has been handed a $60,- 
000,000,000 defense budget this year. 
Sixty billion dollars. That is a colossal 
sum. That measure, for national de- 
fense alone, takes from our people an 
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amount almost double the entire 1951 
Federal budget. 

So what have we done on that bill? 

The Subcommittee on Military Appro- 
priations handled that gargantuan 
measure. 

Was the size of that bill reflected in 
the staffing of that subcommittee? 

If so, not much. If any enlargement 
of that staff took place, I know it did 
not approximate to even a minor degree 
the amount of increase which so stu- 
pendous an expenditure would warrant. 

So what will the Congress do on that 
measure? 

The same thing we are going to do— 
and have to do—on this bill being con- 
sidered today, and what the Congress 
will have to do on the foreign aid bill as 
well. We musi accept the estimates 
largely on faith. I would be less than 
candid if I failed to say that as regards 
budget estimates, my faith, in these 
times, is just a bit tarnished in view of 
the spending habits of our Government 
leaders in recent years. 

Reverting to this bill, I am for it just 
as I know the House is generally. It is 
necessary to national defense. There 
can be no doubt about that. But should 
it be $5,000,900,000, or $8,009,000,000, 
or $3,000,000,000? Maybe it makes no 
difference. Certainly, no Member of this 
House can accurately say what it should 
be, or whether or not any individual 
project in this bill could be more eco- 
nomically accomplished than is pro- 
posed. I shall vote for it—but reluc- 
tantly. 

When we do vote here on this bill, let 
all of us be honest enough to admit pub- 
licly that there is no great test of mental 
acumen involved. This will be an act 
of faith. 

I want to leave this thought. 

It is high time that the Congress pro- 
vided itself with the requisite staff. It 
is time that we equip ourselves not only 
to perform our constitutional mission in 
the American Government, but also, so 
that we can do the job the people expect 
us to do. Let us give the Congress the 
staff assistance needed to analyze, to ex- 
amine, to cross-examine thoroughly, and 
to pinch the dollars out of these vast 
spending programs the Congress now 
receives every year from the executive 
department. It is time to stop handling 
stupendous appropriations and author- 
izations in the same manner as if they 
were of minor importance. 

And while we are about it, let us make 
available in our committee staffs ade- 
quate numbers of trained employees for 
both sides of the aisle so that the mi- 
nority party, as well as the committee 
chairman and the majorities on the 
committees, can have the informed pro- 
fessional advice absolutely necessary for 
the efficient and sound functioning of 
our Government. 

Section 949 of the Rules of the House, 
which is section 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, provides that each 
of the standing committees of the Con- 
gress “shall exercise continuous watch- 
fulness of the execution by the admin- 
istrative agencies concerned of any laws, 
the subject matter of which is within 
the jurisdiction of such committee; and 
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for that purpose shall study all perti- 
nent reports on data submitted to the 
Congress by the agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government.” In view of 
the »resent committee structure of the 
House, wherein we have deliberately 
failed to provide ourselves with adequate 
numbers of staff personnel even to carry 
on effectively the legislative duties with 
which we are charged, how ridiculous it 
is to have as part of the Rules of the 
House a provision requiring continuing 
supervision by the standing committees 
of the administration of the laws by the 
executive branch. 

Now, this is not a new subject in the 
Armed Services Committee, let me point 
out. 

In March of 1950 the committee, after 
its investigation of unification and 
strategy in October 1949 unanimously 
reported this recommendation: 

The Appropriations Committee should 
augment its staff in order to keep in intimate 
touch with the development of national de- 
fense budgets, thereby easing the stresses 
and strains in the Pentagon and keeping 
the Congress adequately informed on basic 
national defense planning as reflected in 
bu-getary plans. 


There is no doubt that the Armed 
Services Committee could well follow its 
own advice. So could the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs as well as other House 
committees which today are annually 
handling measures involving utterly 
stupendous sums of money and millions 
of persons in the employ of the Govern- 
ment. 

Only if we follow the course I have 
outlined can the Congress and the com- 
mittees of the Congress do their jobs. 

It is long overdue for us to admit the 
inadequacy of what we are now doing 
and to get busy doing something to cor- 
rect it. 

If someone on the majority side does 
not introduce a resolution providing for 
adequate staffing of the committees han- 
dling these fabulous sums, I will—and 
soon. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Post] 

BILLIONS 

It is a safe bet that no one in the United 
States knows with certainty whether the 
$56,000,000,000 military budget reported by 
the House Appropriations Committee is ade- 
quate or extravagant in terms of what it is 
intended to accomplish. This includes the 
Appropriations Committee itself. For to do 
the staff work on a bill involving more than 
$300 for every man, woman, and child in 
the country, the committee has a profes- 
sional corps of only 15 persons—and this is 
relatively large as committee staffs go. Ob- 
viously it has not been possible for these 
experts to give more than cursory considera. 
tion to the intricacies of a $56,000,000,000 
bill. And few, if any, of the Congressmen 
on the committee have time to do the de- 
tailed work necessary to know exactly what 
they are voting upon. 

This deficiency is shared with other com- 
mittees. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, for example, has only two persons 
assigned to work regularly with the military 
appropriations bill. The House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, which recently authorized 
&@ military public works bill aggregating some 
$6,500,000,000, had the assistance of only four 
staff experts. Its counterpart in the Senate 
has only two professional staff members. 
The Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs 
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Committees which have been considering 
the $8,500,000,000 mutual security program 
likewise have only a handful of staff as- 
sistants. 

The need for more expert help to check 
these bills by no means implies that the 
Department of Defense has not done a con- 
scientious job. Assistant Secretary McNeil 
and his budget staffs put in a tremendous 
amount of work in weeding out exaggerated 
requests for funds and in insisting on ample 
justification for each project. But there 
is no equivalent staff on the legislative side 
to check the work of an executive depart- 
ment. Virtually any survey to determine 
whether full value is being received would 
come up with some error—and an error of 
only 1 percent, say, on the military appro- 
priations bill would mean a saving of $56,- 
000,000. That would hire a lot of checkers, 


[From the San Francisco Examiner of 
July 6, 1951] 


(By Herb Caen) 


Read ‘em and weep: A coupla years ago, 
the Navy tore down its big (cost: $50,000,- 
000) Camp Shoemaker, near Pleasanton. 
However, in the interests of efficiency and 
future economy, the concrete foundations 
for all the razed buildings were left intact. 
Well, time marches on. The Camp Shoe- 
maker area is now being taken over by the 
Air Force for an indoctrination center 
(Camp Parks) and from $30,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000 will be spent on new buidings. 
Four big San Francisco construction firms 
(including Barrett & Hilp, Theo Meyer, 
Charlie Harney) have grabbed the plum, 
and what's their first job To tear out 
the concrete foundations left behind by the 
Navy in the interests of efficiency and future 
economy. Pfaw. 


PARKINSON, POWELSON, BRINEY, 
Bernarp & Wooprorp, 
Los Angeles, July 10, 1951. 
Congressman Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: An interest in Government plans 
for construction is certainly justified from 
my professional view, but as a taxpaying cit- 
izen I was completely abhorred at reading 
the project breakdown of the $6,600,000,000 
requested in Congress for military defense 
construction, and I understand this is only 
the beginning. 

Considering only those projects in this 
area and quoting only a few: 


Air Station, El Toro........... $19, 869, 000 
Camp Pendleton .............. 12, 885, 000 
SERCO: FRG coweennccosssncee 15, 390, 000 
Naval ordnance, Inyokern...-.-.. 14, 240, 000 
Camp Neverts .nncccccescesese 4, 313, 000 


I can’t even begin to see the justification 
in these expenditures. Remember, the avail- 
able buildings already built at these locations 
and others were adequate to take care of an 
all-out military mobilization for fighting a 
full-scale war on two fronts. Now, under a 
limited mobilization and a much smaller 
training program, we find it necessary to 
build at these same locations $6,600,000,000 
of new buildings. This is ridiculous. It is 
a decided disregard for adjusting activities 
to available quarters, a definite waste of cit- 
izens’ money; another governmental manip- 
ulation in the guise of defense for still an- 
other purpose. This tremendous effort to 
control and save strategic material to throw 
down a rat hole like this can only increase 
the growing lack of confidence the people 
have in their present Government. I believe 
the men in Government proposing such ac- 
tivities grossly underestimate the intelli- 
gence of the people. 

This letter is a plea to the Americans in 
Congress for the good of yourselves and your 
families, to forget party power and politics, 
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and start running the Government fcr the 
good of its citizens. Run the Government 
like its citizens have to run their own busi- 
ness and we will win this international con- 
flict without breaking the back and spirit of 
this great country. 
Very truly yours, 
C. Day Woonprorp. 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. First, I want 
to compliment the gentleman on the 
thoughtful consideration he has given 
to this very, very difficult problem that 
has disturbed many of us on this com- 
mittee for a long, iong time. All mem- 
bers of the committee are serious and 
conscientious and want to do as thor- 
ough a job as the system will allow and 
their capabilities permit. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It occurs to 
me that there are a number of things 
which contribute to the difficulties of this 
responsibility. One is that the area of 
responsibility of this one committee is so 
vast, the number of people involved in 
the Armed Forces is so tremendous, and 
the total dollar costs are so stagzering, 
that for one group of Congress to do a 
thorough job is expecting the impossible; 
but to break it up into several commit- 
tees would not necessarily answer the 
question completely. 

The gentleman has hit on an idea 
which I am delighted to hear him men- 
tion, and that is the need of having cer- 
tain members of the staff assigned to the 
minority. Along that very line, I have 
introduced a measure that would pro- 
vide two additional members, in addi- 
tion to the existing staff, to be assigned 
to the minority, for this reason: In the 
natural course and operation of our Gov- 
ernment, the responsibility of the ma- 
jority party in the Congress is to see that 
the Government’s program is carried 
out. Without casting any refiection on 
anybody whatsoever, and I am sure the 
chairman will not take it as a personal 
criticism, inevitably and naturally it is 
his responsibility and the responsibility 
of the majority members of this commit- 
tee to see that whatever comes down 
from the departments, whether it is mili- 
tary or anything else, is carried out. If 
they did not do that they would not be 
performing their job properly. 

On the other hand, it is the gentle- 
man’s job and mine, as minority Mem- 
bers, to criticize, to look into, to inquire, 
to determine the justification, and find 
flaws in the Government's program to 
the greatest extent possible. It is im- 
possible for the minority to co that un- 
less we have some staff member avail- 
able whose loyalty is not to the majority 
but to the minority. 

So I compliment the gentleman on 
making the suggestion which he has. I 
assure the Members of the House there 
has been no collaboration between the 
gentleman from California and myself, 
because he arrived at that same conclu- 
sion on his own without any consultation 
with me. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I, too, want to com- 
pliment the gentleman from California, 
and I know as a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations that he 
speaks the truth concerning that com- 
mittee. He would be surprised if he 
knew the feelings of futility and frus- 
tration that some members of this com- 
mittee have because we do not have any 
real watchdog operation in the expendi- 
ture of billions and billions of the peo- 
ple’s money. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. As I 
tried to point out, the cost of an ade- 
quate, well-trained staff is so infinitesi- 
mal compared with the size of these 
stupendous measures we are considering 
from day to day that I think the Con- 
gress is certainly neglecting its duty if 
it fails to staff itself properly. 

Mr. CANFIELD. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I want 
to compliment the gentleman on this 
most important move. I think this 
should be carried out immediately, with 
adequate staffing and with assistance to 
the minority. It seems to me literally 
hundreds of millions if not billions might 
be saved by the following through by 
such a staff the year around, even to the 
extent of going around the country, as 
the gentleman pointed out. This is a 
most important move. I congratulate 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman stated 
at the outset of his very splendid state- 
ment that this authorization carries 
$5,700,000,000. Am I then right in as- 
suming that this authorizes money that 
we appropriated in the $56,000,000,000 
bill which was passed on yesterday, or 
partially? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Par- 
tially. A portion of the funds con- 
tained in the military appropriation bill 
we passed yesterday are funds for the 
bill before us today. 

Mr. STEFAN. In other words we 
have already appropriated certain funds 
which this bill authorizes in the matter 
of facilities for the armed services. Can 
the gentleman tell us how much? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. No, I 
am unable to tell the gentleman how 
much. But my point is that in the case 
of the Air Force, particularly, we carry 
the authorization through for 2 years. 

Mr. STEFAN. We will have to fol- 
low this with an appropriation bill, and 
this is merely an authorization? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. That 
is right. 

Mr. STEFAN. Can the gentleman tell 
us approximately what that will be? 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California. I am 
unable to do that. My staff is inade- 
quate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to support this 
measure because it seems to be a must 
measure. We voted $56,000,000,000 yes- 
terday. I do know how much is in this 
bill which we authorized yesterday. I 
do have this feeling, however, that in 
the debate of yesterday and the day be- 
fore, and the debate that will come on 
this bill, the things that are not said are 
probably more important than the 
things that are told to us. There are a 
lot of secret commitments, and things 
which you will not be told. Much of the 
testimony was off the record. I get sort 
of a sickening feeling because of all this 
war spending. If this world engages in 
another war civilization and Christianity 
is lost. In these bills we prepare for 
all-out war. I used to be told, “Son, if 
you are looking for a scrap, you get pre- 
pared for it and you generally will get 
what you are looking for.” That is a 
little philosophy that is as old as this 
Chamber. I am not sure just where we 
are going. Some way these little cold 
wars get hot and these little scraps get 
larger. 

I am thoroughly discouraged with 
what is happening in Korea. We have 
reached a stalemate. We are either go- 
ing to give in to the Communists or we 
are not. What have we accomplished? 
So far 80,000 casualties and a million 
civilians hurt or dead. Yes, $5,000,000,- 
C00 in Korea—that was not contained in 
the $56,000,000,000 of yesterday. What 
have we accomplished by war and more 
wars? What did we accomplish in the 
First World War when we went out to 
make the world safe for democracy and 
freedom? Who won the peace in War 
II? What happened when we had the 
secret commitments which were made at 
Yalta and Potsdam and Cairo and Que- 
bec? I ask the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs what secret commitments are 
being made today in the Japanese 
Treaty and other behind-the-scenes ma- 
neuvers that you and I, as Members of 
the Congress, representing our folks at 
home, have little knowledge? Are there 
such commitments? I do not think 
there is anyone who is going to stand 
up here and say there are not. I asked 
the chairman of this great committee, 
when he came into the Chamber—he 
does not have to answer this now, I have 
great respect for him—I said to him, 
“Well, you are going to have a lot of 
things in this bill which you are not 
going to be able to tell the Congress”— 
or words to that effect. I said, “How can 
you build an air base in Spain behind 
the mountains, or all over the world, 
without someone knowing that they are 


_being built, and yet you are not going to 


be able to tell it in this bill.” You are 
not going to tell us where they are going 
to be built. 
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I am reminded that we have great 
productive capacity. Why can we not 
put our productive capacity into chen- 
nels of peace? What effort is this Con- 
gress actually making for peace? How 
much money are we spending? Do you 
know that this administration, and I do 
not want to be political, but this admin- 
istration under Harry Truman in 6 years 
and 2 months of peace time has col- 
lected nearly $260,000,000,000 in taxes? 
That was 6 years and 2 months of Harry 
Truman’s administration. It took 157 
years under all Presidents to collect 
$250,000,000,000. Certainly, we have got 
to be prepared for war, but I would re- 
mind you that an economic collapse in 
this country can destroy you just as 
much as a military defeat can destroy 
you. Just as sure as you are in this 
Chamber you are facing a tragic eco- 
nomic defeat in this country. You can- 
not forget that. Your people are going 
to be called upon to pay a tremendous 
sum to keep up ‘var commitments, partly 
because of the failure of men in the 
State Department, in the military, and 
those responsible for our Government in 
the last few years, to write a peace. Oh, 
they have not been able to fight a war in 
Korea. They tried to do it with one 
hand tied behind their backs. Eighty 
thousand casualties, $5,000,000,000 in 
money, another million casualties among 
the civilian population; and, as General 
MacArthur said, “The Nation is gutted.” 
And what have we gained? 

So in this bill we are going to have 
to support it because they say war is 
coming. The chairman of the commit- 
tee will tell you it is either this or war. 
Well, perhaps so. It is unfortunate 
that we must have a war to get a kind 
of false prosperity. I am convinced that 
if we had not had the Korean war we 
would have had a depression in this 
country that would have shocked you. 
War gives the economic heart a shot 
of adrenalin. It causes inflation. It 
means tremendous spending and this 
waste and taxing robs every saving ac- 
count, it discourages thrift for today and 
places a mortgage on unborn genera- 
tions. It means the dollar buys less. It 
is artificial prosperity. 

I heard a speech last night by the 
Speaker of this House give the New Deal 
credit for all of the prosperity in this 
country. It sounds all right; but, my 
goodness, do you have to have a war to 
get prosperity? Is this administration 
without honor? They caused inflation, 
high taxes, and the $255,000,000,000 debt. 
Are they going to claim the 50-cent dol- 
lar? Are they going to claim credit for 
wasting our resources all over the world? 
Are they going to take credit for the 
80,000 casualties in Korea and the 1,000,- 
000 more lives lost among the civilian 
population? This New Deal is full of 
corruption. It suffers from a moral de- 
cay of the conscience. You can have it. 
I do not want it. If that is critical, I 
mean it just that way. Why should you 
who fight for this administration just 
claim what you think is good? 

I know that we have great productive 
power in this country, and we have an- 
other force that we ought to do some- 
thing about. That is these 265,000 
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churches, synagogues, and cathedrals in 
this United States. I read in the paper 
last week that 85,000,000 people in the 
United States claim allegiance to some 
church. Eighty-five million. I am 
wondering how much effort this Con- 
gress has been making toward peace, 
and these 85,000,000 church members, 
with the power of prayer and thought- 
ful consideration to prevent war. I 
hope more steps can be taken in that 
direction. 

I warn you, my colleagues, we need 
moral and spiritual leadership. We are 
now nearly bankrupt of honest leader- 
ship. Let war come and all is lost. Let 
us hope and pray it can be prevented. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. MILLER] has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Members of this House return to their 
respective districts later on, their constit- 
uents probably will be questioning them 
about this bill and if they will listen to 
the debate they will get from what is 
said by the learned members of the 
Armed Services Committee, who know 
this problem, enough information to be 
able to make an intelligent answer to 
these questions. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Without objection, the previous 
question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4914) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military and naval 
installations, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4914, with 
Mr. Jackson of Washington in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
will be recognized for an hour and a half 
and the gentleman from Illinois (Mr, 
ArenpDs] for an hour and a half. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope every 
Member of the House has road the mas- 
terful speech of the distinguished and 
remarkably able Mr. Manon, of Texas, as 
given in the House on August 8. It is one 
of the great national-defense speeches of 
all time. Every Member of the Congress 
who wants to know, from a true national- 
defense expert, where we are going on 
national defense and why we are going 
there, ought to read that speech. 

During that speech the gentleman 
from Texas {[Mr. MaHon] made these 
remarks, and they ought to be driven 
home: 


I trust that there will be no let down in 
our defense build-up, and in the spirit of 
determination on the part of our people 
until we have become sufficiently strong to 
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speak with more authority in the world and 
to exert the maximum force for peace. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon] also said this: 

We are not now strong enough to exert 
the maximum force for peace in the world; 
and the object of this bill— 


He was talking on the appropriations 
bill— 
is to make us stronger and make the Voice 
of America heard around the world with 
greater clarity—the kind of language that 
the men in the Kremlin have learned to 
respect and understand. 


No more basic words on national de- 
fense policy were ever uttered, Mr. 
Chairman. Each of us must take them 
to heart if we are to save this last great 
stronghold of freedom on earth. It is 
a theme I have tried to emphasize for 
years on this floor but, oftentimes, I 
have seen it disregarded in the most 
perilous times. Back on April 13, 1949, 
I advised the House of the same propo- 
sition on the 1950 budget. I said then: 

I say to you, if you want to keep peace 
in Europe—if you want to keep peace in 
the world, then let the world know we are 
going to be prepared. 


Again in April of 1950, on the 1951 
military budget, I made the same point. 
I then pointed out to the House: 

While I recognize that this Nation can 
never achieve an absolute defense—and 
while, of course our Nation abhors mainte- 
nance of large standing armed strength— 
we are living in a time of international 
stress and tension that requires, if we are 
to err, that we err on the side of prepared- 
ness rather than on the side of economy. 

Isay to you that the safest road to perma- 
nent peace is for this great Nation to main- 
tain modern and powerful Armed Forces, 
and especially an adequate air power both 
in our Navy and Air Force. 


The same theme was maintained in 
1948, as well as in 1949 and 1950, when 
we were fighting out the 70-group battle 
on this floor. All of us remember those 
days before the invasion of Korea when 
many of us in the Congress were fighting 
for more defense than the defense lead- 
ers themselves were willing publicly to 
ask for. 

Now, here again, just 2 or 3 days ago, 
the gentleman from Texas, in a magnif- 
icent address to the House on national 
defense, raises this call for a sound pre- 
paredness program for our Nation—a 
preparedness program that is realis- 
tically related to the present and poten- 
tial power of a possible enemy rather 
than geared merely to dollars which are 
no gage of the effectiveness of our Armed 
Forces. 

Let us heed Mr. MAHON’s message. 

Let us provide the defense required. 

Let us not get so embroiled in the 
defense of the dollar that we forfeit 
the defense of our lives, our liberties, and 
our national independence. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now under con- 
sideration, H. R. 4914, is the largest single 
military construction bill which has ever 
been submitted to the Congress, in peace 
or war. 

As originally introduced, it embodied 
authorization requests of slightly more 
than $6,500,000,000. As a result of com- 
mittee action, the author.zation has been 
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reduced to approximately $5,700,000.000, 
a net reduction of $792,000,000. The 
President’s fiscal 1952 budget carries 
approximately $4,600,000,000 to fund this 
authorization. A bill of this magnitude 
will have a very marked effect on our 
defense capabilities, and it will produce 
a heavy impact on the construction 
phase of our civilian economy. There- 
fore, it is deserving of our best efforts 
and closest scrutiny. 

In that connection, I feel that you 
should be rather fully advised as to the 
activities of the Defense Establishment 
and the subsequent actions of the com- 
mittee in formulating the present au- 
thorization request. 

In early January of this year, the 
committee knew that a military con- 
struction bill was scheduled for intro- 
duction in the Congress in early Febru- 
ary. While the bill was still being for- 
mulated, the committee learned that the 
total amount of the requests, which had 
come from the various military and 
naval field installations, was approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,000. it seemed to the 
committee that a military construction 
request of this size, during a period of 
partial mobilization, was too excessive 
to even be considered by the committee. 
As a consequence, I arranged a confer- 
ence with the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense to discuss the proposals and, as a 
result of that conference, I learned that 
the $12,000,000,000 request was predi- 
cated on construction requirements to 
support total mobilization. Mr. Lovett 
and I were in agreement that such an 
undertaking was not proper at this time 
and a complete restudy of the entire pro- 
gram was then undertaken by each of 
the military departments for the purpose 
of gearing this bill to the needs of the 
3,500,000 force. Of course, we are taking 
a calculated risk, but we simply cannot 
embark on a total mobilization program 
and, at the same time, preserve some 
semblance of a civilian economy. 

To assist in the review the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense obtained the serv- 
ices of a panel of civilian construction 
experts and each of the Departments 
did likewise. After the projects had 
been reviewed by various agencies with- 
in each of the departments, including the 
Secretary of the Department, they were 
subject to further review and reduction 
by the various boards of civilian experts. 
They were then reviewed in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense with its board 
of civilian experts. Following this, the 
Bureau of the Budget reviewed the pro- 
gram and returned it to the Secretary of 
Defense for final action. So there were 
at least eight reviews in each of the de- 
partments during this restudy which 
consumed 5 months, and those total 
efforts reduced the original request from 
$12,000,000,000 to $6,500,000,000, a re- 
duction of $5,500,000,000. 

We all realize that commanders in the 
field, both at home and abroad, have 
various ideas as to what they need in 
the way of construction. We also ap- 
preciate the difference in what they 
want and what they need. But I want 
to point out that this bill is not based 
upon the wishful thinking of a group of 
field commanders. On the contrary, it 
results from the decisions of the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff, which decisions deter- 
mine the size and distribution of our 
forces as between the respective depart- 
ments and the missions that each shall 
perform. Now that each of the depart- 
ments knows the size of its forces and its 
missions, it is no superhuman task to 
determine the physical facilities which 
such forces will require. 

I want to say to the committee that I 
was deeply impressed with the sincere 
and forthright manner in which Mr. 
Lovett, the three service Secretaries, and 
the officers from the respective depart- 
ments presented this program to the 
committee. They laid no claim to infal- 
libility, but they did assure the commit- 
tee that the bill represents the best judg- 
ment of both military and civilian ex- 
perts after the most extensive study 
which has ever been given to a bill of 
this character. 

The committee began its endeavors on 
June 27, and we worked morning, after- 
noon, and night, including Saturdays 
and the Fourth of July, through 28 com- 
mittee sessions in our consideration of 
this measure. We received 2,300 pages 
of testimony which have been printed 
and an equivalent number which could 
not be printed because of the classified 
nature of the testimony. More than 
150 witnesses were available to the com- 
mitte, and I want to point out that there 
were representatives from all of the 
overseas commands, as well as those 
within the continental United States. 
If a facility were requested for Okinawa, 
we had the appropriate officer from Oki- 
nawa to give the detailed justification 
And so I say to you 


for that facility. 
that the testimony upon which this bill 
is predicated was the best possible testi- 
mony we could obtain. 

With minor exceptions, which I will 
subsequently point out, this bill is to sup- 
port an armed force of 3,500,000 per- 


sons. In no sense should it be con- 
strued as providing the facilities which 
will be required in the event of general 
mobilization. In fact, except in the 
case of the Army, it will not accommo- 
date any expansion of forces beyond the 
3,500,000 projected for fiscal 1952. 


NEED AND REASONS FOR THIS PROGRAM 


First. Loss of World War II construc- 
tion: 

I know that each of you wonders why 
it is necessary to have a bill of such 
proportions to support a force of 3,500,- 
000 when, only 6 years ago, we had facili- 
ties within the continental United States 
to accommodate forces more thar twice 
this size. You may be assured that 
members of the committee asked that 
same question on numerous occasions 
during the course of our hearings. It 
simply does not seem possible that this 
could happen, but it has and I want to 
give you some of the reasons why. 

At the conclusion of World War II, at 
the insistence of the public, and with the 
acquiescence or insistence of a majority 
of the Members of Congress, we plunged 
head-long into demobilization with abso- 
lutely no regard to the consequences. 
Much of our wartime construction con- 
sisted of buildings with wooden frames 
and tar-paper siding. It served its war- 
time purpose and has since succumbed to 
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the weather. The next type consisted of 
all frame construction such as the bar- 
racks, mess halls, administration build- 
ings, and warehouses which are so fa- 
miliar toallofus. I think it is also well- 
known to each of you that as our Armed 
Forces were demobilized, it became nec- 
essary for the remnants of those forces to 
draw back into the permanent military 
and naval installations. There were not 
enough personnel left to maintain many 
of the bases, even in a caretaker status. 
Blinded by victory, we had no vision for 
the future. So the bases were declared 
surplus and almost every community, 
municipal or State organization, within 
transportation distance of a base, im- 
mediately began clamoring to avail 
themselves of the construction facilities 
that were on the various bases. One 
community would get a chapel; another 
the gymnasium; one municipal organiza- 
tion would take over the barracks for 
housing projects; another would acquire 
the hospital facilities. Even the utilities 
were pulled from the ground. The net 
result has been that the wartime facili- 
ties which we had to accommodate our 
Armed Forces have simply disintegrated 
before our eyes and, I might add, with 
our eyes wide open. 

We must now replace the barracks, 
mess halls, warehouses, shops, utilities, 
and other supporting facilities, and re- 
capture thousands upon thousands of 
acres of World War II land at great cost 
to our country. 

In this rebuilding program, we are 
proceeding on this basis: We have as- 
sumed that the authorized strengths of 
the respective departments on July 25, 
1950, and the bases which they occu- 
pied, constitute the permanent peace- 
time Armed Forces for the foreseeable 
future. The construction authorizations 
in this bill, for the bases which have 
been declared to be permanent, embrace 
25-year life construction which we deem 
to be permanent construction. The 
bases that have been or will be reacti- 
vated, recaptured, or acquired in order 
to accommodate the expansion of our 
forces, are considered to be temporary 
bases, and the construction which has 
been authorized for them is 10-year life 
construction. It is the considered judg- 
ment of both civilian and military con- 
struction experts that this is the more 
feasible and most economical basis upon 
which we could procced. 

Second. Present warehousing require- 
ments versus World War II require- 
ments. 

Next, I would lke to point out the 
situation regarding warehousing and 
storage. Exhibit No. 3, on page 24 of the 
report, gives you a detailed summary 
of this situation. We now have a total 
of about 182,000,000 square feet. This 
bill approves about 52,000,000 square 
feet. We need 267,000,000 square feet, so 
there will be a net shortage, even after 
the approval of every warehousing item 
in this bill, of 33,000,000 square feet. 

That may seem to you to be a very un- 
usual situation, but, in my opinion, it is 
one which is fully justified. You will 
recall that we entered the last war in 
December of 1941, and prior to that time 
we had done far less toward full mobili- 
zation production than we are doing to- 
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day. The implements of war did not 
begin to roll from the production line in 
quantity amounts until late 1942. By 
that time, we had deployed substantial 
forces overseas and were engaged in a 
war to the death. 

While some of the production items 
were necessary for the support and 
training of our troops in continental 
United States, great quantities went di- 
rectly from the production lines to our 
ports anc then to the various theaters 
of war. When you are sending your de- 
fense production to war, you do not need 
warehouses and storage areas in such 
large quantities. 

Now, how does that situation compare 
to the situation which confronts us 
today? 

While it is true that substantial 
quantities of military equipment must 
go to Korea to support our military ac- 
tion there, the amount that must be 
sent is very small when compared to the 
amount which is in the process of com- 
ing from our production lines. By May 
of this year, we were embarking on a 
$35,000,000,000 procurement program for 
defense equipment. It is reasonable to 
say that our obligations in that respect 
have increased appreciably and that we 
will soon be producing military equip- 
ment at the rate of $1,000,000,000 per 
week. The bulk of that equipment is 
not going to war. It will be a defense 
stockpile of military equipment, to en- 
hance our present military capabilities 
and to insure a reasonable degree of pre- 
paredness in the event of total mobiliza- 
tion. Much of that equipment, such as 
clothing, food, weapons, ammunition, 
electronic equipment and numerous 
other items, cannot be stored in the 
open. If the production program upon 
which we have embarked at such tre- 
mendous expense is to pay us any div- 
idends and is to provide us any degree 
of preparedness against a possible total 
mobilization, then we must provide the 
warehousing and storage which is re- 
quired to preserve it against such an 
eventuality. 

Third. Change and character of 
weapons: 

There has been a radical change in 
the character of many of World War II 
weapons. This change in the character- 
istics of the weapons requires an equiva- 
lent change in the facilities which will 
support those weapons. 

Perhaps the most striking change is 
in the field of aviation, and it is equally 
applicable to the Air Force, naval, and 
marine aviation. 

Not a single jet aircraft was in opera- 
tional use by our forces throughout 
World War II. In contrast, we are now 
undergoing a complete transition from 
conventional planes to jet planes, both in 
fighters and in bombers. The only ex- 
ceptions to this transition are the planes 
used in logistical support, such as those 
used by the Troop Carrier Command. 

During World War II, conventional 
type aircraft could be accommodated on 
runways from 5,000 to 6,000 feet in 
length. Jet runways must be 8,000 feet 
in length, 200 feet wide, and must meet 
weight and pressure requirements at 
least three times greater than World War 
II runways. Almost without exception, 
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it is necessary to extend, widen, and 
strengthen every airfield which will be 
put to use by the Air Force, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps. In addition, a completely 
new type of fueling facility is required. 
And this system must be a high-speed 
system at all tactical bases where the 
units are subject to instant alert. This 
program requires the acquisition of much 
new land and the expenditure of large 
sums in the required runway improve- 
ments. 4 

Fourth. New requirements for defense 
of the continental United States: Dur- 
ing World War II, there was no threat of 
hostile bombing to this Nation. The 
atomic bomb was not then in being and 
the chief threats to the internal secu- 
rity of this Nation were coastal attacks 
by submarines and the acts of saboteurs. 
Neither of those threats were substan- 
tial. Today we face a vastly different 
situation. Russia has the atom bomb 
and the capability to drop it within con- 
tinental United States. Against that 
threat, it is mandatory that we provide 
for the air defense of this Nation. Much 
progress has been made in that respect 
through the establishment of the so- 
called radar screen and the establish- 
ment of fighter interceptor bases, which 
are coordinated with the radar stations. 
During World War II, our chief air re- 
quirement was for training and logistical 
air bases in this country. Now, that 
must be supplemented with numerous 
fighter interceptor bases for the defense 
of this Nation. In addition, we must 
provide the bases for the interconti- 
nental bombers of the Strategic Air Com- 


mand. These new requirements entail 
the expenditure of very large sums of 
money. 

Fifth. Increase in cost: 

Between 1941 and June of 1950, the 
cost of materials and labor increased 


more than 50 percent. Since June of 
1950, there has been an additional in- 
crease of approximately 13 percent 
within continental United States and 7 
percent overseas. Those increases are 
reflected in this bill. For instance, in 
the last public works bill, approved by 
the Congress in January of this year, we 
approved $818,000,000 for the Air Force. 
Those estimates were based on the cost 
index of the previous July. Since the 
Air Force has undertaken the construc- 
tion of those items, the increased cost 
of materials and labor have made it im- 
possible to complete the items within the 
authorization previously granted. As a 
result, there is a deficiency authorization 
of $80,000,000 in this bill to enable the 
Air Force to complete the construction 
projects previously authorized. Army 
and Navy projects are affected in the 
same manner, 

The foregoing are some of the major 
points which have produced a public 
works program of this size. There are 
numerous other reasons for this situa- 
tion, but the foregoing will throw much 
light on the complexities of the problems 
which confront us. 

There are approximately 400 specific 
installations set forth in this bill where 
construction is proposed. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss individual items except 
in response to questions from the Mem- 
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bers. But I do want to give some gen- 
eral idea of the situation facing each of 
the Departments. 

TITLE I-—ARMY 


At the peak of World War II the Army 
had a personnel strength of over 
5,000,000, which had decreased to ap- 
proximately 590,000 by June of 1950, and 
has now increased to approximately 
960,000. 

During the peak of the war, the Army 
had 88 divisions which had shrunk to 
10 by June of 1950, and have now been 
increased to 18, with a number of ad- 
ditional regimental combat teams. To 
support the peak strength during the 
war, the Army had 603 installations 
which were reduced to 155 by June of 
1950. They have now increased to 170, 
exclusive of the 10 railhead facilities 
which I will presently discuss. 

Of course, the Army still had some 
bases in a caretaker status, but most of 
them had been declared surplus, with or 
without recapture clauses, and it is from 
that source that the new bases must be 
obtained. 

In troop housing, the Army needs bar- 
rack construction which will provide 
141,112 new spaces, principally within 
the United States, at a cost of $289,000,- 
000. It requires 481 family quarters, of 
which 465 are outside continental United 
States, at a cost of $10,500,000. It must 
acquire 454,000 acres of land, at a cost 
of $30,000,000. It must construct 18 new 
hospital facilities and one addition 
which will provide 11,000 hospital beds 
at a cost of $90,500,000. It must have 
23,500,000 square feet of new ware- 
housing for the purposes I have previ- 
ously enumerated. Numerous other fa- 
cilities, such as classrooms, administra- 
tion buildings, surface and underground 
utilities, maintenance and repair shops, 
and other similar facilities, must be pro- 
vided to supplement the major items 
previously mentioned. 

Included in this bill are 10 facilities 
known as railhead facilities. They could 
better be described as total mobilization 
facilities, since it is not planned that 
they will be used except in the event of 
total mobilization. 

It is recognized that the construction 
of a base, even with emergency type 
consiruction, requires from 7 to 12 
months. The Army and the Defense 
Department were of the opinion that we 
should take out some insurance against 
a possible total mobilization. With that 
in mind, they selected eight troop sites 
and two staging areas and proposed to 
spend from $1,000,000 to $11,000,000 at 
the various sites, in order to provide the 
very minimum facilities necessary to 
accommodate and support troops. It is 
proposed to construct the overhead and 
underground utilities, a minimum 
amount of warehouses necessary to 
store clothing, food and other items, and 
to provide concrete or similar type bases 
upon which tents could be readily erect- 
ed. Such facilities, when completed, 
would then be placed in a caretaker sta- 
tus with a small compliment of troops 
in the event they were needed for total 
mobilizations. 

The total mobilization troop comple- 
ment planned for that particular base 
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could then be accommodated within a 
period of 6 weeks after total mobilization, 
as contrasted to a period of 7 to 12 
months, if it were necessary to construct 
an emergency type installation from 
seratch. The establishment of these rail- 
head facilities will require the reacquisi- 
tion of more than 300,000 acres of land, 
which was utilized by the Army during 
World War II. The cost of the reacquisi- 
tion of the land and the construction of 
the minimum facilities required will be 
approximately $65,000,000. There is only 
one justification for such an expenditure. 
It is simply defense insurance against a 
possible total mobilization. It will 
greatly enhance our defensive capabili- 
ties in the event of war, and the com- 
mittee has come to the conclusion that 
it is justified on that basis. 

The Army program provides $890,- 
000,000 in continental United States: 
$175,000,000 overseas, and $302,000,000 
in classified facilities, for a total author- 
ization of $1,368,000,000. 


TITLE II——NAVY 


At the peak of World War II, the Navy 
had a personnel strength of 3,500,000. By 
June of 1950, it had decreased to 379,000, 
and a strength of 805,000 is projected for 
fiscal 1952. 

From VJ day until June 1950, naval 
personnel decreased from 3,576,622 to 
376,501, and will increase to 805,000, an 
increase of 215 percent over June of 1950, 
by the end of fiscal year 1952. Marine 
Corps personnel decreased from 485,833 
to 74,274, and will be increased to at least 
204,000, an increase of approximately 240 
percent over June of 1950, by the end of 
fiscal 1952. Active ships in the Navy de- 
creased from 8,149 to 617, and will be in- 
creased to 1,169 or 189 percent over June 
of 1950, by the end of fiscal 1952. Total 
naval aircraft inventory decreased from 
40,392 to 6233—naval operating air- 
craft—and will increase to 8,739—oper- 
ating aircraft—or 140 percent over June 
of 1950, by the end of fiscal 1952. Navy 
shore establishments in continental 
United States decreased from 385 at the 
peak of the war to 215 in June of 1950. 
and 244 bases are projected for fiscal 
1952. 

The Navy requests a total of 32,100 
new troop spaces at approximately $87,- 
000,000; 1,500 bachelor officer spaces at 
$9,000,000; 70 family-housing units, of 
which only 33 are in continental United 
States, at $1,700,000; the acquisition of 
48,000 acres of land at $5,800,000: 16,- 
000,000 square yards of airfield pave- 
ments at $176,000,000; 1 new hospital 
facility and 2 additions to provide 2.200 
new hospital bed spaces, at $16,500,000, 
and 5,700,000 square feet of warehous- 
ing. 

As in the case of the Army, additional 
classrooms, administrative buildings, 
maintenance and repair shops, surface 
and underground utilities, and numerous 
similar items are required to support the 
major facilities enumerated. 

The construction program for the 
Navy provides $597,000,000 within conti- 
nental United States; $75,000,000 outside 
United States, and $113,000,000 for clas- 
sified installations, both within and 
without continental United States, for a 
total authorization of $786,003,000. 
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TITLE IlI—AIR FORCE 


At the peak of World War II, the Air 
Force had a personnel strength of 2,400,- 
000. By June of 1950, it had been re- 
duced to 411,000, and by July of 1951 it 
had increased to approximately 800,000. 
At the peak of the war, there were 243 
air groups which had been reduced to 
48 by June of 1950. Ninety-five wings 
are projected for fiscal 1952. To support 
the peak strength of the Air Force, there 
were 1,933 installations which were re- 
duced to 210 by June of 1950. By July 
of 1951, they had been increased to 
232 and it is proposed, in this bill, to 
increase them to 309, an increase of 77 
installations. 

The Air Force needs barracks to ac- 
commodate 518.000 troops at a cost of 
$780,000,000. They need bachelor offi- 
cer quarters to accommodate 19,000 offi- 
cers, at a cost of $133,000,000; 4 688 fam- 
ily quarters, at a cost of $98,000,000. Of 
this number, more than 3,000 are out- 
side continental United States, and of the 
746 within continental United States, 
Limestone Air Force Base is the only 
base that has an allotment of more than 
five of such family units. Thirty-eight 
thousand acres of new land are required, 
principally for the activation of six new 
bases and the extension of runways, at 
a cost of $29,000,000; airfield pavements 
costing $464,000,000; 65 medical facilities 
are required, of which 16 are permanent 
type hospitals and 11 are temporary type 
hospitals within continental United 
States and 22 are small emergency type 
hospitals at overseas bases. The re- 
mainder of the medical facilities are dis- 
pensaries. They will provide a total of 
8,800 beds, at a cost of $124,000,000. The 
Air Force has 32,500,000 square feet of 
warehousing and 22,500,000 million ad- 
ditional feet are programmed in this bill, 
which will still leave a net shortage of 
almost 16,000,000 square feet. 

Supplementing these major items are 
additional supporting facilities such as 
classrooms, administration buildings, 
hangars, parking aprons, high-speed fuel 
facilities, utilities, and similar support- 
ing items. 

The Air Force program calls for an ex- 
penditure of $1,993,000,000 within conti- 
nental United States; $415,000,000 out- 
side continental United States, and $1,- 
071,000,000 of classified facilities, both 
within and without continental United 
States, for a total authorization of $3,- 
480,000,000. 

TITLE Iv 

Title IV contains two completely dif- 
ferent types of authorizations. Section 
401 provides an authorization of $78,- 
700,000 for the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force, to establish or develop joint 
classified military installations. 

Secondly, it provides a general au- 
thorization of $45,000,000 to construct 
facilities intended primarily for welfare 
and morale purposes. This refers to ex- 
changes, theaters, auditoriums, restau- 
rants, cafeterias, and other facilities. 
This type of facility was originally pro- 
gramed in the bill with the installa- 
tion where it was to be constructed. On 
the insir‘ence of the Bureau of the 

Budget, all such facilities were deleted 
from specific bases and included in this 
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single provision of the bill. A complete 
list of the facilities and their proposed 
location is contained in the printed 
hearings. 

TITLE V 

All of title V, except section 505, con- 
tains the general provisions which are 
normally included in each military pub- 
lic-works bill, Section 505 relates to 
Wherry-type family-housing units. 
When the bill was originally introduced, 
it contained no provision for the exten- 
sion of the provisions governing Wherry 
housing units. However, when certain 
provisions of the Public Housing Act ex- 
pired on June 30, it became imperative 
for the commitee to take some affirma- 
tive action to renew those provisions so 
that the unfinished portions of the 
Wherry projects now being undertaken 
by the military services could be com- 
pleted. 

Some 47,000 Wherry units are in vari- 
ous stages of completion by the three 
military departments. An additional 
49,000 units are held in abeyance, pend- 
ing the revival of certain provisos in 
title VIII of the Public Housing Act. 

The Members are well aware of the 
housing shortage at practically all of 
the military installations, and some of 
the existing housing facilities are so 
bad that they were properly termed as 
disgraceful. Further provisions for 
Wherry housing will greatly alleviate 
this situation at those bases which have 
been declared to be permanent military 
installations. The committee fully rec- 
ognizes the need for some consideration 
for family housing at the temporary- 
type bases. However, it has lef: this 
broader problem for the consideration 
of the Congress in its over-all considera- 
tion of public-housing needs, particu- 
larly in those areas deemed to be critical 
defense areas. 

TITLE VI 


The committee will recall that the 
Armed Services Committee sponsored 
H. R. 3096, which was designated as the 
Defense Land Transfer Act. That bill 
would have given the House and Senate 
Committees on Armed Services the au- 
thority to scrutinize practically all of the 
real-estate transactions of the Armed 
Forces, in substantially the same man- 
ner as they have done on Navy real- 
estate transactions for the past 8 years. 

The committee will further recall that 
the President vetoed the bill and that 
the House overrode that veto by a vote 
of 312 to 68. The Senate has not yet 
acted on the Presidential veto. 

The committee is so convinced that the 
authority requested in that bill is neces- 
sary that it has incorporated the provi- 
= of the bill as title VI in the pending 

ill. 

I have already pointed out that the 
Army has found it necessary to reacquire 
more than 300,000 acres of land for the 
reactivation of 10 bases which would be 
used only in the event of total mobiliza- 
tion. I can give no assurance to the 
Members that we could not have to ac- 
quire some land in this bill, even had the 
committee had the requested authority 
over the Army and Air Force as far back 
as it had the authority over the Navy. 
But I do want to point out that, in this 
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bill, it has not been necessary to recap- 
ture a single acre of land for the reacti- 
vation of a Navy base. 

It is almost impossible to discuss all of 
the considerations which are involved in 
a bill of the size and importance of the 
present bill. However, I hope that I have 
been able to present the major consider- 
ations in a manner which will justify 
your joining the committee in approv- 
ing the pending measure. Above all, let 
us not forget the philosophy which is 
embodied in this bill. In 1941, we mo- 
bilized our Manpower and geared our 
total production to the war in which we 
were then involved. Today our purpose 
is to prevent war by becoming strong 
enough to deter the aggressor. That 
very philosophy is carried out in the type 
of construction which we are undertak- 
ing. While much of it is of a temporary 
nature, it is being constructed to last for 
at least 10 years. If we were faced with 
war, we would be constructing the usual 
tar-paper facilities and we could prob- 
ably construct all we needed with the 
same amount of money involved in this 
bill. So we must build for the future 
and resolve to maintain that which we 
build. If that philosophy is repugnant 
or unacceptable to any of you, then I 
must, in all candor, say that you cannot 
in good conscience support this bill. 

In' many respects fate has been kind 
to me. I have been privileged to sit as 
a Member of this body for 37 consecutive 
years. During that period of time I 
have witnessed the tragedy of two world 
wars, and the possibly beginning of a 
third. I well recall the disintegration of 
our forces after World War I, and fol- 
lowing the conference of the world 
powers, I witnessed the scrapping of our 
Navy and the establishment of the 
5-5-4 ratio, which proved to be utterly 
worthless. Then, at the close of this 
last war all of us witnessed the disinte- 
gration of the armed might of America, 
which was the greatest fighting team 
that the world has ever known. 

Now, here we are, only 6 years removed 
from that conflict that was to end all 
conflicts and we cannot even sleep at 
night for fear that the third great con- 
flict is about to descend upon us. Gen- 
erally speaking, we find ourselves almost 
totally unprepared. None of us have 
information upon which to predicate any 
sound estimate as to future events in 
Korea and the Far East. But I want to 
point out that, regardless of the turn of 
events in that matter, we have not 
diminished the fighting strength of the 
real enemy by even one man or one gun. 

And so I repeat, regardless of the out- 
come in Korea, we cannot relax our vigil 
for one single moment. We must 
strengthen ourselves so that we can face 
the real enemy if that should become 
inevitable. The authority contained in 
this bill, when implemented by actual 
construction, will very substantially in- 
crease our fighting capabilities. The 
matter is urgent and time is of the 
essence. Our only hope for survival lies 


in being strong. 

Let us not fail in our resolve to be 
strong. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. VINSON. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the reduction 
in installations all over this country, 
what became of the billions of dollars 
that were appropriated from the end of 
the war up to the time of Korea? 

Mr. VINSON. We did not until the 
last 2 fiscal years appropriate a single 
dollar for the rehabilitation of the mili- 
tary facilities. We appropriated money. 
A large portion of it went for food, uni- 
forms, and clothing. We did not make 
many appropriations for facilities. We 
had to come along since Korea and start 
that program almost from scratch. In 
fiscal 1951 we authorized a total of about 
$1,800,000,000 for military facilities, of 
which $1,600,000,000 was authorized 
after the outbreak in Korea. 

Mr. GROSS. Then what are these 
housekeeping expenses we were told took 
the money that was expended between 
1946 and 1950? 

Mr. VINSON. The money went some- 
where, but it certainly did not go here. 
So we have to come along now and build 
up these facilities. We have to build 
barracks and build warehouses. We 
have to build other facilities, because 
they all faded away. 

Mr. GROSS. Cannot the gentleman 
give us just some idea of where these 
billions of dollars went? 

Mr. VINSON. I will try to do it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman from 
Texas will help me out a little. 

Mr. MAHON. As to where the ap- 
proximately $50,000,000,000 went, I do 
not have the details here with me at the 
moment, but I shall give the gentleman 
and the House the pages in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD that contain information 
showing where the dollars went. As I 
recall, about $8,000,000,000 went for new 
airplanes and things of that kind, and 
$8,000,000,000 unfortunately will not buy 
as Many airplanes as it once would. A 
very large percentage of it went to pay, 
feed, clothe, and transport our forces 
during that time. All one has to do, if 
he wants to know what the money was 
expended for, and to be reasonably well 
Satisfied in that regard, is to read the 
statement appearing in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorpD of August 25, 1950, at page 
13689 of the temporary Recorp, or on 
pages 13510 and 13511 of the permanent 
Recorp, as to where the bulk of the 
money went and for what purposes. It 
is not something one wants to be greatly 
disturbed or concerned about. We just 
did not spend enough on our military 
program. 

Mr. VINSON. That is it. The gen- 
tleman from Texas is absolutely correct. 
We cut down too soon, and cutting 
down too soon probably had some con- 
tribution to getting into the Korea 
situation. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Iryield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. Is it not also true that 
about $4,000,000,000 of that went to pay 
terminal leave of men already dis- 
charged, and was not that bill passed by 


I yield to the gentle- 
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the House under the discharge petition 
procedure? 

Mr. VINSON. If we had adopted what 
we are trying to do, if we had adopted an 
orderly program from VJ-day down to 
date, and had appropriated what we 
should have appropriated, which the se- 
curity of this country demands, we would 
not have to have such a large bill, and, 
in addition, it could have been done for 
less money, due to the rise in labor and 
material costs. That is the situation 
with the Army. Let us look at the Navy. 
I will show how these forces went down. 
If this country again adopts such a pol- 
icy as to let our defenses go down, you 
will be inviting World War III. World 
War ITI would be the most terrible thing 
that this world has ever dreamed of be- 
cause Russia may have atomic bombs— 
and the means to deliver them. 

Let us see what happened to the Navy. 
We had 3,576,000 men in the Navy at the 
peak. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Because of 
the gentleman's position, I raise the 
question with respect to his statement 
that Russia has atomic bombs. 

Mr. VINSON. Let us say that perhaps 
Russia has the atom bomb. I cannot 
make a positive statement on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is 
quite different. To say you think they 
have it is one thing, but to say they have 
it is another. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Navy situation was this, we had 3,567,000 
men in the Navy. We had 8,149 ships 
in the Navy. On June 30, 1950, we had 
376,000 men in the Navy. It was cut 
down to that extent. We had 617 ships 
and 215 bases. 

In World War II at the peak, the Air 
Force consisted of a personnel of 2,411,- 
000. They had 243 groups, which are 
now called wings. They had 1,933 instal- 
lations. On June 30, 1950, under this 
idea that you get strong by reducing, 
and the more you reduce, the stronger 
you will grow, the thought which became 
prevalent during this period in the Pen- 
tagon, the Air Force went down to 48 
group and 210 bases. 

All this program is for is to build 
back, in an orderly way, to accommodate 
3,500,000 men in the armed services. I 
think the committee did just about as 
good a job as it was possible to do. Of 
course, we have to rely upon these men 
who testify. But, in this case, I venture 
to say we did something that has never 
been done before. I know it has never 
been done during my experience. We 
brought the field commanders here. 
We brought them from Okinawa, and 
we brought them from all over the 
United States, and all overseas com- 
mands to testify when we reached one 
of these items. Every item in this bill, 
line by line, was read by me. For ex- 
ample, the first item is with reference 
to Fort Devens, Mass., training facilities 
and utilities, $725,200. There was some 
officer who knew all about Fort Devens. 
The committee room was crowded. 
There were so many officers there that 
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I wondered if there was any work going 
on in the Pentagon or in the field. They 
Stayed there all during these hearings so 
that they could answer any questions. 

I want to take this opportunity to pub- 
licly thank every member of the Armed 
Services Committee. They worked hard. 
They worked diligently. They worked 
morning, noon, and night. They con- 
tributed their talent and their outstand- 
ing ability in helping to reach a deci- 
sion. The country owes the members 
of the Armed Services Committee a vote 
of thanks, and the House a vote of con- 
fidence for the thoroughness with which 
this bill was considered. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 
Mr. BROOKS. I would like to say to 


the gentleman that I have never seen 
a committee work any harder in my 
life on any legislation than did this com- 
mittee on this particular bill. I saw the 
committee meet morning, noon, and 
night, and when the members left there 
at night they were weary from the tedi- 
ous, painstaking, hard work on this bill. 
Yet in the course of these hearines there 
was not an occasion arose when there 
was not someone there who could answer 
the questions of the committee. I want 
to commend the chairman of this com- 
mittee for a most painstaking, precise, 
and exacting job in handling the hear- 
ings on such a very important matter. 
Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman. 
Let me call attention to this: Here are 
the hearings that we could make public, 
over 2,300 pages of testimony which was 
taken, that was made public. A great 
many important matters were discussed 
in executive session that were not tran- 
scribed by the stenographers. We wrote 
203 amendments into this bill. Every 
item in this bill was justified from a 
military standpoint. I do not know of 
a single item that could fall under the 
criticism or the suspicion that it is pork- 
barrel. There is no such item here. 
Now, here is a little item in this bill, 
Fort McPherson, Ga., just to show you 
how anxious we are to authorize only 
that which is absolutely necessary, be- 
cause we know what the burden on the 
people is. We know how much it is 
costing to finance our defense and to re- 
build. Before we get through with this, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
and his able committee will probably 
have a budget running around $75,900,- 
000,000. So where it was humanly pos- 
sible to eliminate any item that was not 
absolutely necessary, we struck it out. 
One of the very first things in this 
bill was at Fort McPherson, Ga., an Army 
headquartvrs building and utilities, $3.- 
350,000. Well, they got alone during 
World War I and World War II without 
building a new building. So we con- 
cluded we would just let them cet along 
a little longer without building it. Prob- 
ably they need it; probably it would have 
been a fine thing to have it, but the 
money should go to the most urgent and 
most important items. 
Now, you will find in this bill a great 
many items for warehouses. Why is it 
necessary to build warehouses? Because 
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we are today entering into a period of 
stockpiling for the defense of America, 
During World War I and World War II, 
as fast as the arsenals would turn it out, 
it was sent to the battle line, but it is not 
being sent to the battle line today. It 
is being stored away. You cannot leave 
it out in the open. All these tanks, all 
these billions of equipment to be built to 
keep this country properly prepared must 
be stored, so that in case of an all-out 
emergency we will have a military stock- 
pile in the warehouses of this country. 
So we had to build warehouses. We are 
still short of warehouses to meet the 
expenditure of $35,000,000 that is being 
turned out by the defense industries 
of this country. We have 182,000,000 
square feet. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question as to 
runways? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has just 
mentioned the extension or lengthening 
of runways. I see in the report this 
language: 

There is one base which was entirely satis- 
factory in World War II which, allegedly, 
would require a runway 17,000 feet long if 
it were used by a particular type of jet 
aircraft. 


There seems to be a question in the 
mind of the committee that a 17,000- 
foot runway is necessary. 

Mr. VINSON. That is with reference 
to experimental matters which are being 
carried on. But the bulk of this money 
for the Department of the Air—at least, 
a large percentage of it—is for extension 
of runways for standard jet aircraft. 
That is where we are going to stop. We 
are not going to go out and build these 
stations up unless the emergency rises. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Would the gen- 
tleman explain to us what is meant by 
railhead facilities? Is it distinguish- 
able from an active camp? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. A railhead fa- 
cility is in fact a camp for full mobiliza- 
tion purposes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Do I interpret 
what the gentleman had to say about 
railhead facilities to mean that this 
does not mean a full and complete re- 
activation of these particular camps? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. It is very limited; 
in fact it will not be used as an active 
base unless we have full mobilization 
or very substantial expansion. I am 
glad the distinguished gentleman ap- 
peared before the committee and helped 
us in this matter. We had the aid and 
assistance of a great many distinguished 
colleagues on this bill and I want to say 
publicly that we appreciate their ef- 
for.s and testimony, particularly the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi who is now ask- 
ing some questions. 

Down at Camp McCain in Mississippi, 
we propose to spend $5,400,200 as shown 
in this report, but we tried to save 
money. We tried to save every dollar 
we could. However, we became aware 
of the fact that the Government had 
some great acreage down there which 
is being used in flood control. The Gov- 
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ernment is constructing a dam. We 
thought the Army might be able to lo- 
cate this facility on some of that acre- 
age. 

What we propose to do down there 
and in these nine other places is to 
just spend the most limited amount, the 
smallest amount possible, for the pur- 
pose of fixing it so that in case a war 
breaks out, a national emergency de- 
velops, we will have some place to put 
troops ina hurry. I can assure the gen- 
tleman, and I can assure all of the other 
gentlemen, that it is our hope this will 
represent the very minimum expendi- 
ture, these railhead facilities at Camp 
McCain, Miss.; Camp Rucker; Camp 
Shelby; Camp Bowie, Tex.; Camp Gru- 
ber, Okla. Camp Robinson, Ark.; Camp 
Bliss, Tex. Camp White, Oreg.; Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. All of these were sta- 
tions during the war. All of them were 
abandoned. Everything was given way. 
Now we have to go back in there and 
rebuild them. 

Let me say that one reason why these 
statistics make out such a large differ- 
ence between the Army and Navy is due 
to the fact, and I want everyone to lis- 
ten to this, that in 1944 Congress passed 
a law sponsored by the Naval Affairs 
Committee that no land could be ac- 
quired and no land could be disposed 
of unless it had a clearance by the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House and of 
the Senate. In this program today the 
Navy is not asking for the acquisition 
of a single new site. If that same law 
had been on the statute books, no doubt 
the Armed Services Committee never 
would have let these railhead camps 
get away or be sold off to the people. 
Now we have to go back, move those peo- 
ple off again and make this expenditure. 
We have another provision in this bill 
to give that same power to the Armed 
Services Committee in connection with 
the Air Force and in connection with 
the Army, on which we overrode the 
President’s veto the other day. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I see in the report this 
authorization calls for six new bases 
within the United States. 

Mr. VINSON. I will give the gentle- 
man that. It is necessary—and I am 
sort of jumping from one thing to an- 
other—it is necessary for the Air Force 
to establish six new bases: One at Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; one at Friendship, Balti- 
more; one at Lancaster, Pa.; one at 
Grandview, Mo.; one at Youngstown, 
Ohio; and one at Knoxville, Tenn. 

Here in these books is a complete 
justification, and an itemized break- 
down of every dollar to be spent on each 
one of these bases. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, then, the gentle- 
man has listed the Grandview Airport, 
Missouri. The gentleman, I assume, 
knows that Grandview, Mo., is an in- 
corporated municipality and does not 
come within the limits of Kansas City. 
Why is it listed in this bill as Kansas 
City, Mo.? 

Mr. VINSON. Well, I am not so fa- 
miliar with the geography out in that 
country as is the gentleman. If it is 
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designated by the wrong name, offer an 

amendment to give it the right name. 
Mr. GROSS. What is the present 

status of the Grandview Airport? 


Mr. VINSON. Well, get this book and 
read it. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it a municipal airport 
as of today? 

Mr. VINSON. I will get that infor- 
mation before I leave the floor. 

Mr. GROSS. In that same connec- 


tion, is it not a fact that the Sedalia 
Airport, Mo., is only about 50 miles from 
Grandview? 

Mr. VINSON. Do not worry about 
Sedalia, Mo. 

Mr.GROSS. Well, Iam going to worry 
about it, I will tell you that. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman from 
Missouri |[Mr. SHorT] is on the commit- 
tee, and he very forcibly brought it up, 
and the gentleman can rest assured that 
Sedalia is being used to its full military 
capacity. 

Mr. GROSS. _ I understand that per- 
fectly, but it is only 50 miles from Grand- 
view, Mo. 

Mr. VINSON. That may be true, but 
we have other bases 20, 30, and 100 miles 
from each other. 

Mr. GROSS. Probably in Texas, where 
you are spending one-third of a billion 
in this appropriation. 

Mr. VINSON. And there is military 
justification for doing it, and wherever 
a base is located in this bill, of some 
400 designated places, there is a military 
reason why it was fixed at this place 
instead of that place. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man I will have to hear more justifica- 
tion for the Grandview Airport at Grand- 
view, Mo., than the gentleman has given 
me. 

Mr. VINSON. Under the 5-minute rule 
the gentleman can offer an amendment 
to strike it out. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
see over the ticker that the President 
has issued an Executive order to put into 
effect the provisions of the Rains amend- 
ment, which was defeated on the floor of 
the House, providing that Mr. Wilson 
could disperse industry where he wished 
to disperse it, where he thought it was 
necessary for national security. Now, 
would Mr. Wilson have any authority 
over the dispersal or displacement or 
changing about of the various sites and 
installations mentioned in this bill? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts need not be disturbed 
that Mr. Wilson or anything in this bill 
relates to manufacturing enterprises of 
private industry or any governmental 
manufacturing enterprises. Of course, 
we all recognize the fact that on account 
of economic reasons a great many indus- 
tries are getting out of certain sections 
of the country and going to other sec- 
tions of the country. But there is noth- 
ing in this bill that permits that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
mean does this bill protect the Army and 
the Navy installations from any dis. 
rersal? 


Mr. 
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Mr. VINSON. I do not exactly get 
what the gentlewoman is talking about. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
mean if Mr. Wilson decided for safety 
reasons that some of these installations 
should be changed from one place to 
another. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Wilson has nothing 
to do with this. This is being put there 
by the law of the Congress, and Mr. Wil- 
son or nobody else can move them until 
Congress does it. We are writing them 
in the bill, and they are specifically 
designated, and Mr. Wilson or no one 
else, not even the President of the United 
States, after he signs the bill, can 
remove them. They are fixed by law. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. My 
understanding is that the National De- 
fense would have priority in going into 
any Government-owned building, such 
as the Atwater Kent Building in Phila- 
delphia. The Frankford Arsenal, I un- 
derstand, or another defense agency 
wants to go into the Atwater Kent 
Building. That would enable the district 
offices in New York, Massachusetts, and 
Richmond to stay where they are. The 
national defense should have priority in 
going into that property. 

Mr. VINSON. I think as a general 
proposition the defense of this country 
comes first. I know of nothing that is 
more important than to defend the free- 
dom and liberty of America. If we have 
only enough money to defend this coun- 
try we should defend the country. There 
is nothing that should take precedence 
over the defense of our homeland and our 
liberties. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. What is the policy of 
the Air Force in reactivating existing air 
bases? 

Mr. VINSON. They are trying to do 
that in every place where they find it 
meets their military requirements. They 
have a great many bases, and no doubt 
that is worrying a good many gentlemen, 
but in the over-all scheme every one of 
those bases has a place. If the expansion 
of the Air Force comes as I think it 
should come, and I think it should be to 
163 wings, then no doubt there will 
probably be a complete utilization of 
every base that is not in this bill. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Does the gentleman 
think there is any justification for build- 
ing new bases when there are already 
adequate facilities? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. There is justifi- 
cation for building this base at Ports- 
mouth. That is a particular type of base 
for a certain purpose. These six new 
bases, Portsmouth, N. H.; Friendship, 
Baltimore; Lancaster, Pa.; Greeriview, 
Mo.; Youngstown, Ohio; and Knoxville, 
Tenn., are only new facilities in this bill, 
and each one of them has a highly im- 
portant military necessity. We know 
where they are, of course. Everybody is 
going to know where these bases are, but 
a great many people will never know or 
should never know what flies off those 
bases or what we intend them for. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I bring up the question 
for the reason that in my congressional 
district at Sioux City there is a large air 
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base which was in use during World War 
II. It represents about a $12,000,000 in- 
vestment. It has an air control tower, 
and adequate hangers, runways, bar- 
racks, and almost everything els: . Yet 
we have been unable to get the Sioux 
City base reactivated. 

Mr. VINSON. I am inclined to think 
that if the program that is in process of 
being developed is carried out there will 
be few complaints from any Member 
that there are bases in this or that city 
that have not been occupied. 

Mr. HOEVEN. There is some justifi- 
cation for complaint. Whereas we have 
facilities available at Sioux City, money 
is being spent in erecting new air-base 
facilities elsewhere. Can the gentleman 
explain to me and to the people of Iowa 
why there is not a single installation 
of any kind allocated to the State of 
Iowa under the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. In the judgment 
of the men who are charged with the 
defense of this country, it is not required 
at this time to do it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. For what reason? 

Mr. VINSON. Get it straight. Every 
item in this bill is based upon a military 
justification. That is all the considera- 
tion we give it, the military considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Is not Iowa in a stra- 
tegic geographical position, being lo- 
cated in the middle of the country? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. Iowa is a great 
State and important in the defense of 
the country, as every other State is. 
There are four States in the Union that 
have no authorization in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I can tell the gentleman 
what they are. They are Iowa, Con- 
necticut, West Virginia, and North 
Dakota. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I want to know why 
there is not a single Army, Navy, or Air 
installation provided for the State of 
Iowa. In fact, we have at least two big 
air bases—one at Ottumwa and one at 
Sioux City, not being utilized at the 
present time. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me tell the gentle- 
man the reason why they are not being 
built there. 

Mr. HOEVEN. It is not a question of 
new bases being built. They are already 
there. 

Mr. VINSON. The reason they are not 
being utilized now is because, in the 
scheme of the defense of this country at 
this hour, it is not necessary to use them. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Can the gentleman ex- 
plain why it is necessary to build or to 
reactivate 12 installations in the State 
of Georgia? 

Mr. VINSON. Not a single new in- 
stallation is in the State of Georgia— 
not a one. 

Mr. HOEVEN. There are five Army 
installations and two Navy installations 
and five Air Force installations provided 
for in this bill. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. They 
have been down there. Fort McPher- 
son was named after a great general. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Under the terms of 
this bill, are not some of the bases in 
Georgia being reactivated? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, that is cor- 
rect. I do not want to use the word 
“ugly” but it is a correct word, That is 
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sort of an ugly reference, I being chair- 
man of the committee, and from the 
State of Georgia, trying to get across the 
idea that I am building bases in the 
State of Georgia, and not building them 
in Iowa. I do not build any of these 
bases. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I certainly mean no 
offense, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. I know you do not, but 
I suggest that the gentleman ought to 
draw his comparisons with other States. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Are any of the instal- 
lations in the States of Georgia, that is, 
air bases, being reactivated? 

Mr. VINSON. No, sir. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Under the terms of 
this bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Not one—not one. 
They are thick in Florida and all over 
that country because the climate is fine. 
They are so numerous down there that 
I used to worry how they could get the 
airplanes in the air without hitting each 
other. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Does not the gentle- 
man think it is very poor policy to have 
the Government invest millions of dol- 
lars in airports and then not to reacti- 
vate them in case of emergency? 

Mr. VINSON. I am sure the gentle- 
man’s conscience would not permit him 
to advocate building a facility at Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, unless there was military 
justification for it. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I am more particu- 
larly interested in Sioux City and feel 
there is ample justification for reacti- 
vation of the Sioux City base. 

Mr. VINSON. All right then, in Sioux 
City. The gentleman does not want to 
put bases anywhere in America unless 
there is military justification for them. 

Mr. HOEVEN. No; I just want fair 
treatment. Ido not like the idea of the 
State of Iowa being entirely neglected. 

Mr. VINSON. You are getting fair 
treatment because in the judgment of 
the military defenders of this country, 
they are not doing anything but rehabil- 
itating bases in Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Then, can the gentle- 
man assure the people of Iowa that in 
the over-all program, there is some like- 
lihood of the Sioux City base being reac- 
tivated? 

Mr. VINSON. I am glad the gentle- 
man has brought that up because it 
gives me an opportunity to drive home 
a thought which I think ought to be 
driven home. In my judgment, the 95- 
wing program which was taken care of 
yesterday in the appropriation bill, and 
the 95-wing program which was taken 
care of in this bill, is not an adequate air 
defense for America. We should have 
an air defense which is equal to or great- 
er than that of Russia. I have intro- 
duced a bill to bring about a hearing on 
a 163 combatant air-wing force and Iam 
going to place it before the Committee 
on Armed Services and do everything in 
my power through my facts and statis- 
tics to convince not only the committee 
but the country and the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the defense of Ameri- 
ca requires at least 163 wings for the air 
and 25 combatant groups for carrying 
troops. When that takes place, I ven- 
ture to say there will hardly be a vacant 
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airfield in the United States. To ac- 
complish that, and I want the House to 
hear this, you would only have to spend 
in addition to what is here for the air, 
$400,000,000 for public works. To ac- 
complish that you would only have to 
add 300,090 more men in the Air Force 
and the industry is so geared up today 
that they can meet every requirement 
without the expansion of a single avia- 
tion factory in America. 

When we are told that Russia has the 
atomic bomb, that Detroit, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Seattle, and such cities are 
vulnerable to air attack, it is time this 
country at least doubled its Air Force. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Not now. All over the 
industrial East, up in Canada, every- 
where in America, in the great industrial 
areas, this bill provides for radar screens. 
Airplanes are sitting on the ground, just 
like the fireman sits at the fire house, 
ready to fly off the ground at a moment's 
notice to defend the industries and de- 
fend the lives of the people who live in 
those cities of America. We might not 
be able to keep them from coming 
through, but during the few more days 
that I shall serve in Congress I am go- 
ing to do my level best to see that Amer- 
ica has an Air Force equal to or greater 
than that of Russia or any other enemy 
of America. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I just want to say to the 
gentleman that as Representative of the 
Third District of Iowa, I hope there will 
never be an air base or any other mili- 
tary installation built in the State of 
Iowa that does not serve a useful pur- 
pose. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not want any ex- 
travagance in the State of Iowa, simply 
because we think we ought to have some- 
thing there. That is not the point. But 
this Grand View air base at Kansas City; 
that is a new base and it is to be a fighter 
base, is that not true? 

Mr. VINSON. There are so many 
bases, if you will bear with me, I will try 
to give you the information after I yield 
the floor and dig it out of these books. 
I cannot stop now to tell you all about 
Grand View, or any other particular 
place. Just bear with me. 

Mr. GROSS. Very well. I will get 
it some time later, and I hope the gen- 
tleman will be prepared to answer me 
then. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman’s remarks in connection with 
the Air Force, but I am sure the gentle- 
man will also be the strongest advo- 
cate of a separate wing for each of the 
four full-strength new Marine Corps 
divisions. 

Mr. VINSON. Now, we are going to 
have a Marine Corps day in here pretty 
soon, and we will take that up at that 
time. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. VINSON. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to commend the 
gentleman on making a very splendid 
presentation, as he always does. I think 
the gentleman would want to point out 
to the House, so that every Member will 
have it in mind and be aware of the 
Situation, that if we reactivate stations, 
bases, camps, and other installations 
for the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force, 
the services will have to employ addi- 
tional civilian personnel at each base, 
running from 200 up to as many as 
3,000 people, or more, to operate and 
maintain each of those installations. It 
takes people to do it. It takes civilian 
personnel to operate these installations, 
and when the House authorizes their 
reactivation, it must of necessity expect 
the Defense Department to ask for funds 
for adding the necessary personnel. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. You might also point out that if 
you do not have civilians you must use 
service men or women. In that way 
you would need more people in the 
services than would otherwise be re- 
quired. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true that if 
we spent $4,500,000,000 on military con- 
struction, we have to build chapels and 
many other types of structures and 
facilities? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. MAHON. And you have to build 
hospitals at a cost of $10,000,000 a hos- 
pital, or more. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. MAHON. And you have to build 
firehouses and gymnasiums, and streets 
have to be kept up. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. MAHON. All of those things, 
and the prices are very, very high. They 
are shockingly high as shown by the 
hearings of the gentleman’s committee. 

I think it is splendid that the gentle- 
man has made such a detailed report 
as he has, and I again want to compli- 
ment the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to make only 
a few general comments on this bill. 
There is little to be added to what is 
embodied in the committee report and to 
the detailed statement just made by the 
able chairman of our committee [Mr. 
Vinson | as to the necessity, purpose, and 
scope of this legislation. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON] knows more about 
our national defense than most any 
single individual in the United States, 
and that includes the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
President of the United States. 

When the Korean war broke out in 
June of last year, our national defense 
was in a deplorable state. We did not 
even have the basic needs for a well- 
balanced defense. We did not even have 
a force in readiness that we could 
promptly move into Korea. If we had 
had the kind of defense we should have 
had, and as the Congress intended that 
we have, the story of the fighting up and 
down the peninsula of Korea would 
doubtless have been altogether different, 


I yield to the gentle- 
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This was not the fault of the Con- 
gress. It was not the fault of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services or the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, for we in- 
itiated in the Eightieth Congress and 
appropriated the funds for the kind and 
type of defense we should have to meet 
the uncertainties of the international 
situation. The gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. VINSON] was as critical as anyone 
of the manner in which the executive 
branch of the Government arbitrarily 
destroyed the very foundations of our 
national defense. 

That is water over the dam, so to 
speak. Nonetheless, I feel justified in 
recalling this unfortunate situation in 
order that the people will understand 
that from the very beginning, long be- 
fore the Korean war, their Congress has 
been conscious of the country’s defense 
needs. I also wish to emphasize the fact 
that the primary responsibility for our 
national defense rests with the Con- 
gress, not with the President or Defense 
Department or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
We are the ones to decide the size, kind, 
and character of a defense we shall have. 
It is their responsibility to see that our 
decision is carried out. 

The bill we have before us presents no 
particular issues. This bill is part of 
our program to have ready for immediate 
action a well-trained, well-equipped, and 
well-balanced defense machine, on land, 
in the air, and on the sea. By this bill 
we are striving to have a long-range 
defense program based on the realities 
of the world situation so that in the 
event of unprovoked aggression this 
country will have sufficient power to pre- 
vent disaster, be capable of a sustained 
counterattack, and have the nucleus or 
basis for a complete mobilization of our 
forces. 

The bill before us authorizes an ex- 
penditure of $5,780,000,000 for the con- 
struction of various military and naval 
facilities. Of this amount, it is expected 
that $4,600,000,000 will be included in 
th2 appropriations for the present fiscal 
year. To be sure, this is a tremendous 
sum, and the committee is deeply con- 
sc.ous of the impact this program will 
have on our economy. But in setting 
up this program the committee has ear- 
nestly endeavored to make certain that 
no more is authorized than is necessary 
and no less than we need to make cer- 
tain of our national security. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
when the three military departments 
originally developed the public-works 
program it totaled in excess of $12,000,- 
000,000. It was obvious to all of us that 
our economy could not possibly stand a 
program of that size under condiiions 
short of an all-out war effort or general 
mobilization. At the instigation of the 
chairman of our committee the Depart- 
ment made a resurvey of the program. 
It was reviewed and rereviewed by vari- 
ous panels, boards, and agencies. The 
result was that the Department of De- 
fense, through these various review proc- 
e ses, reduced the aggregate from $12,- 
000,000,000 to $6,700,000,000. In execu- 
tive session the Committee on Armed 
Services carefully reviewed the various 
items, and we further reduced it to the 
pending authorization of $5,780,090,000. 
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In other words, the bill we have be- 
fore us is the result of careful screening. 
It is the result of .horough study and 
thought. The items authorized by this 
bill are considered by the committee to 
be essential in every particular for our 
defense requirements. The bill repre- 
sents our minimum needs, in the light 
of the existing international situation. 

This is not a militery pudlic-works bill 
for next year or the year after. Itisa 
public-works bill designed to give us the 
necessary facilities for a long-range 
defense program. 

As the Merabers of the House so well 
know, I am one of those who insists that 
there be the utmost economy in all 
phases of our Government—military as 
well as civilian. I have consistently fol- 
lowed the policy of supporting only those 
things that are absolutely essential. 
This bill seems to me to have only the 
essential requirements for our defense. 
It accordingly has my full support. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 mirutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. I would like to ask a 
question of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Armed Forces in reference 
to a base this bill proposes to reactivate 
in California—Hanmer Field at Fresno. 
After World War II the city took this 
over and established a municipal airport 
there. A great amount of money was 
spent in developing this as a municipal 
airport. There have been some assur- 


ances from the Air Force that during 


operations it would be possible, unless 
there was some serious change in the 
world situation, for joint use of this field. 
I would like to know if there is any policy 
or whether the city government in this 
case would be subject to the whim and 
caprice of a military commander who at 
any moment might order everybody off 
the base. 

Mr. VINSON. I may say that in all 
places where they have joint utilization 
of an airfield whereby commercial planes 
and the services can operate without any 
interference to the Defense Department, 
plans will be worked out accordingly. I 
know the particular base to which the 
gentleman refers, because I made some 
examination of it in view of an inquiry 
by my colleague from California [Mr. 
ANDERSON], and I do not think the gen- 
tleman needs to be apprehensive about 
this situation. But you want to get this 
in your mind: The Government and our 
defense comes first. 

Mr. HUNTER. That is correct. 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. If it does be- 
come necessary to slow up or change the 
commercial use on these joint owner- 
ships, Uncle Sam must have priority. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. In that connection 
I would like to ask the chairman a ques- 
tion with respect to Friendship Airport. 

hat was a rather unusual situation 
where the local government spent most 
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of the money in the construction of the 
airport. 

Mr. VINSON. That is true. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I understand from 
this authorization bill that the military 
will move in there. 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Can we have any 
assurance that they will not interfere 
with the orderly development of that 
commercial airport? 

Mr. VINSON. The answer I gave the 
gentleman from California applies to the 
gentleman from Maryland. In all of 
these bases where there is joint utiliza- 
tion, plans have been worked out satis- 
factorily with the local communities 
and satisfactorily with the Air Depart- 
ment, so we know all about Friendship. 
We went into it at length and we know 
about what the city of Baltimore is 
going to contribute, and without any 
cost to the Government, and I can assure 
the gentleman that it is in full accord 
with local authorities, and we are not 
pushing ourselves in. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. 
man. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Iowa five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman from Georgia desire to make 
a statement or simply yield an additional 
5 minutes? 

Mr. VINSON. As I said before, when 
we read the bill, I am going to ask that 
the section in regard to the reenactment 
of the Wherry bill be stricken out due 
to the reason that the leadership and 
the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency have the matter in a 
bill before that committee, and while we 
have jurisdiction, I do not want to tres- 
Pass on anybody's jurisdiction. ‘lhey 
are going to bring it up next Tuesday. 
Of course, if the Wherry provision is 
not in the bill when it reaches the House, 
that is, the housing bill, why we will cer- 
tainly put it in this bill in the Senate 
or bring a bill in here to that effect, be- 
cause some 47,000 units have already 
been built and some 49,000 are in the 
process of being built, and by using the 
Wherry bill and using the credit of 
America through private enterprise we 
are saving millions of dollars in this bill. 
So, it is highly important that the 
Wherry bill become a law again just as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Iowa five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires 
to state that he has recognized the gen- 
tleman from Iowa for five additional 
minutes. Does the gentleman from 
Georgia desire to yield 10 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; give him 15 min- 
utes, 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
from Georgia desire to be yielded some 
additional time at this time? 

Mr. VINSON. I will give the gentle- 
man full information about the Grand- 
view Airport. 

Mr. GROSS. Fine; that is what the 
public is entitled to. 

Mr. VINSON. Grandview is 16 miles 
south of Kansas City, Mo. It was estab- 


I thank the gentle- 
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lished in 1944. The field contains 559 
acres. It was all under lease. Its 
planned utilization is in connection with 
the headquarters of the Central Air De- 
fense Force, headquarters of Continental 
Air Command, and one fighter intercep- 
tor wing. 

Now, I want to say this. Here is a 
complete breakdown of every item in it. 
They asked for $19,019,000, and in the 
budget sent up by the President he is 
making available $12,825,000. Hereisa 
complete itemized breakdown and I will 
give it to the gentleman. The use of 
these airfields and for what purpose they 
are being built is classified. I cannot go 
into it in any more detail and I should 
not have read what I did read. Every- 
body knows where these airfields are 
going to be built because you cannot 
hide that, but the purpose for which we 
are using them is highly classified in- 
formation. If the gentleman will read 
this book he will get all the information. 
I will give it to him. I cannot make any 
more public statements about it. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say now to the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Armed Services that it is my under- 
standing that the Grandview Airport is 
to be converted in terms of a military air 
base from something resembling a cow 
pasture. I understand the chairman has 
just said that the land comprises some 
500 acres, and that even that land is only 
under lease. Apparently the airport at 
Grandview is not owned by any munici- 
pality. 

Mr. VINSON. There is a provision in 
this bill for whose reenactment we are 
asking, and if the House reenacts it and 
it becomes law every lease on every foot 
of land that is acquired under this bill 
has to come back to the Armed Services 
Committees of the House and the Senate 
for further scrutiny. So do not be dis- 
turbed that a lease of 559 acres of land 
is going to be just a lease without any 
careful consideration being given to it. 
It is going to come back to the Senate 
committee, and it has to come back to 
this committee. We will look into the 
lease and we will read the lease. We 
have a pretty good staff, even if it may 
not be quite as large as some would like 
to have it. We work hard and we turn 
out a heap of work. It is not numbers 
that count, it is what you do. You can 
take a small number sometimes and do 
just as well as you can with a large 
number. Up to date we have done a 
pretty good job in scrutinizing these 
things. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman well 
knows that 500 acres is no airport at all 
from the standpoint of a military in- 
stallation. The Government is going to 
have to go out and buy or lease more land 
and plenty of it. Here we have a mu- 
nicipal airport at Grandview, Mo., in 
Jackson County, the home of Harry Tru- 
man, and of the late Boss Pendergast at 
Kansas City. We are going to spend 
$19,019,000 on this airport, which I say 
again is little more than a cow pasture 
today, when it is far removed, as far as I 
know, from any radar screen on the 
north, the west, the east, or the south. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. Let me see if I under- 
stand the gentleman’s position, that be- 
cause of the existence of an air base un- 
used in Iowa the gentleman feels it would 
not be necessary to erect one in the vicin- 
ity of Kansas City. Am I correct? 

Mr. GROSS. Not at all. What I am 
saying is that you are spending here 
$22,500,000 on expanding an air base that 
already exists near Sedalia, Mo., 50 air- 
line miles away. At Ottumwa, Iowa, you 
have a naval air station of brick con- 
struction, upon which the Government 
spent millions of dollars in World War 
II. It is idle today. That is only about 
125 miles from Grandview, Mo. What I 
am saying is, what are you doing spend- 
ing $19,000,000 at Grandview, Mo.? 

Mr. KILDAY. Because it is the home 
county of the President, or because of 
military utilization? 

Mr. GROSS. Why are you spending it 
there? 

Mr. KILDAY. I will take some time in 
a little while and give the gentleman as 
much as Ican. We gave the gentleman 
some information a while ago that was 
classified, and repeated it on the floor. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; wholly inadequate 
information. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman is talking 
about the base at Ottumwa, Iowa. That 
is a naval base. 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly. 

Mr. VINSON. It is in the Navy pro- 
gram, in this all-out Navy program, 
That is the very reason we have kept it. 
It cannot be turned over to the Air Force 
because the Navy has a need for it under 


the mobilization plan. 
Mr. GROSS. So it will stand idle and 


will not be activated. It will stand idle 
costing the taxpayers millions of dollars 
until somebody in the Navy gets ready 
to use it? In the meantime, you will 
go and spend $19,000,000 at Grandview, 
Mo., on what today is a cow pasture, 
from a military standpoint. It simply 
does not make sense, and cannot be 
justified. As a matter of fact, how far 
is it in air miles from Grandview, Mo., 
to Wichita and other huge military bases 
in neighboring Kansas, where, under 
this bill, it is proposed to spend addi- 
tional millions of dollars? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. When this particular 
item was reached in the bill the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHort] brought up the same question. 
The committee was promptly advised 
that the Sedalia installation was to be 
used by the Air Force. Therefore, get 
this in your mind: we are not establish- 
ing this base in Grandview because it is 
in Missouri or because it is in the county 
of the President of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. It is Jackson County, I 
will supply the name of the county. 

Mr. VINSON. We are establishing it 
because it is essential for national de- 
fense, and that is the only reason and no 
other reason, 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man does he not think, assuming that 
this is to be a fighter base, that a fighter 
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base ought to be established further 
north? 

Mr. VINSON. I will tell the gentle- 
man again, as I told him before, that it 
is a fighter base and a headquarters. 

Mr. GROSS. If you must establish a 
headquarters in Missouri, put it at the 
Sedalia Knobnoster base where you are 
spending $22,500,000; save the taxpayers 
$19,000,000 and stop fooling around 
about it. You cannot justify both ex- 
penditures within a distance of 50 air 
miles. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is there anything in 
this bill which would permit the joint 
use of these airfields by the various 
services, the Army, the Nayy, and the 
Air Force? 

Mr. GROSS. When the House passed 
the Unification Act it was thought it 
would lead to something like that, was 
it not? 

Mr. DONDERO. That was the under- 
standing. 

Mr. GROSS. But, apparently, uni- 
fication means only unification in the 
field, if it means that anywhere. It cer- 
tainly does not mean unification from 
the standpoint of economy. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield, briefly. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I might say 
that the gentleman’s State of Iowa is 
ably represented by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] on the com- 
mittee. The gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM] will tell you that 
these bases are placed on the basis of 
military need. I might say two mem- 
bers of the committee—— 

Mr. GROSS. Justa minute. Let the 
gentleman from Iowa, Congressman 
CUNNINGHAM, speak for himself. The 
facts do not show that the base at 
Grandview, Mo., is being established on 
the basis of need. It is quite to the con- 
trary. I disagree with the gentleman. 
Let me say to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma that while I am not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I am thinking in terms of the tax- 
payers of the State of Iowa as well as 
the taxpayers of the country. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. SoamI. Some 
of my relatives live there. There are 
two members of the committee in whose 
district bases are being built, one mem- 
ber being a Member of this body and 
the other a Member of the other body, 
who would prefer that they were not 
built in their districts. But it is in the 
interests of the country that the bases 
are being built in those particular areas, 
and they are being built because of mili- 
tary necessity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman five additional minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, I want the committee 
to understand this. There is not a single 
item in this bill, containing about 400 
items, which goes to the sixth congres- 
sional district of Georgia. There is not 
a single item in this bill that goes to 
the seventh Missouri district, repre- 
sented by the gentleman from Missouri 
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(Mr. SHort]. Now the gentleman is 
complaining because there is nothing 
in his district. 

Mr. GROSS. No, I am not. Mr. 
Chairman, I refuse to yield further. I 
want to correct the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. I will withdraw that 
statement. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman well re- 
members I said a while ago when the 
gentleman yielded to me that if a mili- 
tary installation or an air base or any 
other kind of military installation was 
being established in the State of Iowa 
simply to meet my wishes, where it 
served no useful purpose, and was an ex- 
travagence, I would not be in favor of 
that. I stand by that statement. I do 
not appreciate having the gentleman say 
I am opposed to the Grandview, Mo., air- 
port simply because there is nothing in 
this bill for the State of Iowa. That is 
not true. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I will 
withdraw those remarks. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia spoke of the tre- 
mendous increase in cost, some $30,000,- 
000 that had to be added to this author- 
ization because of inflation. 

Yes, inflation has taken a terrible toll 
of the defense program, as I predicted it 
would months ago. But that is not all. 

President Truman and his blank- 
check artists have been throwing the 
taxpayers’ money down an almost in- 
calculable number of financial rat holes 
behind a smoke screen of such noble- 
sounding phrases as defense spending 
and whatever is necessary for defense. 

This year I said on the floor of the 
House, on April 26, that defense funds 
are no more sacred than any other pub- 
lic funds. 

For months I have been protesting the 
fact that 98 percent of all defense con- 
tracts are being let on a negotiated 
instead of a competitive bid basis, clos- 
ing the door to small business, virtually 
strangling competition and making it 
impossible under such a set-up to obtain 
dollar-for-dollar value, much less any 
bargains for the taxpayers. 

Let us look at some more facts and 
name some more names. We can find 
plenty of both in the official text of the 
hearings held by a House appropriations 
subcommittee. 

Testimony in connection with the re- 
habilitation of the Sampson, N.Y., Air 
Force Base discloses what can happen 
to public money under a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract whereby the Government 
authorizes the contractor to spend vir- 
tually any amount of your tax dollars 
that he sees fit in order to get the job 
done, as he sees fit. The more he spends, 
the more he collects under his fixed fee 
because he receives a fixed percentage 
of the total cost. In case anyone won- 
ders why I am discussing the Sampson 
Air Force Base at this time here is the 
reason: on page 58, line 22 of this bill 
there is an authorization of $9,000,000 
to be added to the millions already ex- 
pended on this scandal-ridden project. 

The original contractor in the Samp- 
son deal is listed as the Five Boro Con- 
struction Corp. and Malan Plumbing 
Co., Inc, 
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Believe it or not, the administrative 
payroll of that outfit for only one week 
ending January 6, 1951, revealed the 
following astonishing regular rate sal- 
aries: Arnold Kagan, president, $1,- 
000; Sid Feldman, vice president, $1,000; 
Nathan Cohen, a secretary, $600; Ed- 
ward Feldman, assistant manager, $500; 
Hyman J. Feldman, also assistant man- 
ager, $500; Sol Feldman, an assistant 
office manager, $250; Irving Feldman, 
treasurer, $250; Nathan Prashker, an 
assistant secretary, $200. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It does 
appear as if the family of Feldman was 
well taken care of. 

Mr. GROSS. It does seem they were 
very well taken care of. 

I reemphasize that those salaries were 
paid for only 1 week’s work, and appar- 
ently in addition to any share the listed 
individuals may have in the profitable 
fixed fee. The Government did the pay- 
ing with tax dollars. 

The overtime-double time racket per- 
petrated under the Sampson contract is 
almost as startling. For example, the 
subcommittee stated: 

The plumbers and steamfitters payroll 
for the week ending January 21 showed a 
considerable number did not work the en- 
tire week but practically all worked the last 
2 days of the week (Saturday and Sunday) 
receiving double time. 


Typical salaries ranged from $230 to 
$305 per week. 

One man, by the name of J. Izzo, is 
listed as working 2342 hours each day 
for three consecutive days, Friday, Sat- 
urday, and Sunday, in addition to 10 
hours a day for the previous days of the 
week, collecting a pay check for 1 week 
totaling $534. 

Maj. Gen. G. J. Nold, Assistant Chief 
of Engineers for military construction, 
Department of the Army, was unable to 
explain how the Izzo character was able 
even to stay awake on the job, much less 
do any work, on a half hour sleep per 24- 
hour period for three straight days. 
Was he actually working or shacked up 
asleep somewhere—at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense? 

We can add to this Sampson scandal 
the testimony of a carpenter, who leveled 
these astounding charges of waste and 
irresponsibility: 

First. Steam boilers without a speck 
of rust on them were cut up with torches. 

Second. Furnace boilers, which work- 
men said “it was a shame to destroy,” 
were removed from buildings and cart- 
ed off to a dump heap. 

Third. Glazers deliberately broke win- 
dows so that they would have to be re- 
placed. 

Fourth. Government inspectors told 
truck drivers, who had been assigned to 
remove lumber that had been taken out 
of buildings, to ‘get this stuff out of here 
before somebody sees it.” 

So there you have just one example 
of the cost-plus Government contract 
racket. In the Sampson case, it is pre- 
sumably impossible to compute the to- 
tal cost to the taxpayers, because the 
contractor was permitted, under rene- 
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gotiation, to charge “additional costs in- 
curred because of the overtime rates to 
be paid for the additional time worked 
by employees of the contractor, and ad- 
ditional overhead expenses by reason 
thereof.” 

I see no limitations in that language 
with respect to overtime. And do not 
forget, the more the job costs, includ- 
ing overtime, the more the contractor 
makes, 

Therefore, whenever you read or hear 
the Truman slogans of “defense spend- 
ing” or “whatever is necessary for de- 
fense,” think of cost plus in general and 
Sampson Air Base in particular. 

And why, I ask the Members, has this 
thing been investigated for months with 
still no formal report or indictment 
against anybody? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. That is the 
question I wanted to ask: Have any in- 
dictments been returned in this particu- 
larly odoriferous matter? 

Mr. GROSS. Not so far as I know, 
and there has been no report by the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Why has 
not something been done about it? 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot tell the gentle- 
man. Perhaps he should ask that ques- 
tion of the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland | Mr. DEVEREUX). 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, in 
an effort to straighten out a little think- 
ing in my own mind I should like to ask 
a few questions of the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee. The first 
question, is Did anybody appear at the 
hearings in opposition to any provision 
of this bill? 

Mr. VINSON. I may state that sev- 
eral Members of Congress appeared in 
opposition to certain items and that as 
a result of their opposition the items 
were left out for the time being, and an 
investigation is being made. 

fr. DEVEREUX. The thought I 
wanted to develop is whether it would 
not have been perhaps a little better ap- 
proach to the problem to have what we 
may call a loyal opposition to make the 
various departments justify more fully 
than they have the need for the expend- 
iture of these funds. 

Mr. VINSON. I think the depart- 
ments justified fully everything that is 
in this bill. Thirty-six men, if the gen- 
tleman associated with them as closely 
as I do, are quite inquisitive and quite 
capable of asking all sorts of questions 
and getting information. I think the 
gentleman need not have the slightest 
apprehension that anything has been 
slipped over on the Armed Services 
Committee; and I do not think if we 
had had the benefit of some pacifist 
group or some other group appearing in 
opposition to a rearming program—we 
would listen to them, but we think the 
facts warrant what we have done. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. The gentleman un- 
derstands that I did not refer to a paci- 
fist group. I am certainly in favor of 
the rearming program. 
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Mr. VINSON. What is disturbing our 
distinguished colleague’s mind? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. The thing that is 
disturbing me is that you have heard 
apparently just from the Department 
of Defense and the various departments 
in the military. 

Mr. VINSON. Whom else should we 
call? Whom should we have heard? I 
do not know of anybody in the House 
who was opposed to it except those who 
said they wanted to be heard on spe- 
cific items. 

Is the gentleman opposed to the Balti- 
more item? Or is he opposed to any 
item in the bill? He ‘iad an opportunity 
to come before the committee during the 
months the bill was being considered: 
and so did anybody else who wanted to 
be heard. We held public hearings. 
While this thing was in executive ses- 
sion, yet we did break in whenever neces- 
sary to let Members testify and to re- 
ceive the benefit of the advice of Mem- 
bers; and the bill reflects certain advice 
of certain Members. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. The thing I re- 
ferred to primarily was whether or not 
it would have been wise perhaps to call 
in some technical people to advise the 
committee. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman had 
followed my remarks he would remem- 
ber that I said at the outset that the 
services had the benefit of the most out- 
standing engineers in the country, or at 
least some of them, to go over this bill 
in its entirety. Asa result of that screen- 
ing the bill was reduced from $12,000,- 
000,000 to $6,500,000,000. It was honey- 
combed by everybody in the department 
eight different times. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Then the gentle- 
man is fairly convinced nothing further 
could be cut out? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. May I say that 
we had long hearings about the item of 
Friendship. The hearings will show 
what was said about Friendship. We 
called in General Doolittle and we got 
right down to rock bottom on it. We 
proceeded to get to rock-bottom on every 
item. If there is any item which the dis- 
tinguished hero of Wake thinks we 
should scrutinize more carefully, we in- 
vite him to give us the benefit of his 
judgment. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I thank the gentle- 
man. This may be a little bit off the 
subject, but I would like to know for my 
own benefit whether or not the proposed 
Burke airport over here in Virginia has 
any military significance? 

Mr. VINSON. I cannot answer that 
because I am not advised. The gentle- 
man is a soldier of great distinction. It 
may heve military value, but, in the 
judgment of the military people in the 
Army, it is not to be utilized in this pro- 
gram at the present time. It may be in 
the over-all program. Others will prob- 
ably be used in an over-all program or 
in a total mobilization program. But, 
you see, this bill is shaped around 
3,500,000 men. Of course, if we go to 
6,000,000 ‘men, we would have all-out 
mobilization; it will be expanded and 
these bases will be used. This Navy base 
in Iowa, for instance, will be used by 
the Navy, these other bases will be used. 
We are confining our activities in this 
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bill, however, to 3,500,000 men and these 
are the particular bases we need to de- 
velop. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlemar from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I am not certain, but I think 
what the gentleman from Maryland, 
General Devereux, who served so gal- 
lantly on Wake Island, who just left the 
well of the House, was trying to get at 
and what many of us would like to 
know, was whether it would not have 
been advisable to call some engineers 
other than those who were interested in 
the expansion of the national defense 
program. What he was trying to em- 
phasize was that all of the technical in- 
formation that was given the committee 
came from engineers who were inter- 
ested in this sort of a program, or per- 
haps those who spoke for the armed 
services not only this time but at other 
times. I seek the same information and 
would like to know whether or not 
other engineers who never before ap- 
peared before the committee or who had 
nothing to do with jobs connected with 
the armed services were called? 

Mr. VINSON. Mir. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that in the first instance before 
the bill was ever sent down to the com- 
mittee, outstanding, brilliant engineers 
were called. Here are the names of 
them: Mr. M. J. Madigan and Mr. John 
F. Hennessy were called in by the de- 
partment and they spent over a month 
or nearly 2 months scrutinizing every 
one of these items. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, yes, 
I read something in the hearings about 
the Secretary of Defense calling on Mad- 
igan’sfarm. Did they figure the cost on 
these various items? 

Mr. VINSON. They figured the jus- 
tification for these expenditures. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
does that mean? 

Mr. VINSON, They figured the cost, 
too. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
figured the cost? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, they figured the 
cost. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Have 
those gentlemen been interested in or 
employed by the Armed Services prior 
to this time? 

Mr. VINSON. I will say that Mr, 
Lovett is to be congratulated on select- 
ing these engineers. They are not as- 
sociated with the Department of De- 
fense and they are most outstanding 
in their field. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
had not been employed by the Defense 
Department before? 

Mr. VINSON. Ido not know whether 
they had been or not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
what I was trying to get at. I have no 
better luck than the gentleman from 
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Maryland. Perhaps I have no right to 
the information but he with his brilliant 
record with the marines and intense in- 
terest in a program for our National 
Defense should be trusted with it. 

Mr. VINSON. They are not in the 
department now or never have been in 
the department. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts (Mrs. Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise again to bring to the at- 
tention of the House the Executive order 
issued today by the President to Mr. 
Charles Wilson to disperse plants from 
one area of the country to another when- 
ever and wherever he considers it ad- 
visable insofar as the national defense is 
concerned. The House will remember 
that we voted down the Rains amend- 
ment which would do that very thing. It 
seems that the administration has no de- 
sire to go along with the ideas or the de- 
cisions of the Members of Congress and 
indicates an outrageous disregard of the 
wishes of the Members of Congress who 
represent the population of the United 
States. I asked the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson] if the President was likely 
to change and disperse the activities at 
these sites named in this legislation, and 
he in effect said that this was fixed by 
law. Of course, by Executive order the 
President might change the activities or 
the sites of these allocations. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that we express in no un- 
certain terms by our votes our opinions, 
and then have our opinions flagrantly 
disregarded. This committee has done 
enormous work in the bill of yesterday 
and this bill of today, and I hope the 
committee will assist the national de- 
fense in securing space in the Atwater 
Kent Building for national defense pur- 
poses. I understand the Frankford Ar- 
senal wants it for their activities. It 
does not make any difference to the tax- 
payers whether the money is paid out for 
one department or another, but the 
taxpayers would rather have the Gov- 
ernment buildings occupied by national 
defense activities. I believ> the district 
offices for the New England States, New 
York, Viriginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, the District of Columbia, and 
Maryland will be saved if this be done, 
and I hope that the committee will help 
in this matter. I am sure they can be of 
very great assistance. 

Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, I brought to 
the attention of the House that the Sen- 
ate passed the amputee car bill but left 
out the provision that would give auto- 
mobiles to the blind, the arm amputees, 
and the paraplegics. I the battle in the 
Senate the arm amputees, the blind, and 
the paraplegics were left on the field of 
battle. I hope the House will insist on 
the provisions of the House bill, as I be- 
lieve it will, because as I remember it our 
vote was unanimous to give these men 
automobiles. The amount of money is so 
small. I thought of the contrast of pass- 
ing a bill of $56,000,000,000 for the mak- 
ing of arms and munitions, of course, for 
our own defense, and the action of the 
Senate for the wounded veterans, but 
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unfortunately many of those arms and 
munitions have been used against our 
own men. Our own men were not pro- 
vided with proper clothing, and we have 
many arm and leg amputees, and frozen 
feet, because of the lack of proper cloth. 
ing and protection for these men. We 
certainly ought now to try to help them 
reconstruct their disabled bodies. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. MEaDER). 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, day 
before yesterday I called to the attention 
of the committee the comments of our 
present President, President Truman, 
when he was chairman of the Special 
Committee Investigating the National 
Defense Program. I quoted him as say- 
ing that— 

All the boondoggling which was done— 
if there was any—in connection with relief 
appropriations could be completely blotted 
out by only three examples of the way in 
which the Army and Navy handle appropria- 
tions which we give them without any 
strings attached. They know how to waste 
money better than any other organization 
I have ever had anything to do with. They 
do an excellent job on the waste side. 


In the light of that statement and in 
the light of the feeling of the Members 
of this House that they do not know 
enough about these military expendi- 
tures, I would like to inquire of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services 
precisely what kind of a staff the con- 
mittee had to assist them in screening 
this $5,500,000,000 worth of public works? 

Mr. VINSON. Well, I am pleased to 
advise the gentleman. We have four 
outstanding men employed by the com- 
mittee all the time. Fortunately, we had 
a distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
to handle this bill. The committee se- 
cured his assistance at the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Suort]. For four solid days he read and 
studied this bill. Then we called these 
witnesses before us. There were the 36 
men on the committee, and every one of 
us is just as conscious as the gentleman 
is as to how much the national defense 
rebuilding program is going to cost. 
Every item was read or was available to 
be read, and they were quizzed about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 minute. 

Here is my bill as we went along, to 
show you how thorough it is. Here is 
Fort Dix, N. J. They asked for $43,287,- 
709. We cut it to $29,951,630. There 
were 203 amendments. These gentlemen 
were there, Mr. Core, Mr. SHort, Mr. 
ELsTON, all of us, and if we were not sat- 
isfied there was some military justifica- 
tion for it, it was stricken out right then 
and there. We did strike them out. We 
struck out $17,000,000 they wanted to 
spend in building an air warehouse down 
here in Jacksonville. We were not satis- 
fied there was any need or necessity for 
doing that. We struck out $3,000,000 for 
Fort McPherson, Ga., because we were 
not satisfied it was necessary to do that, 
We struck out other items. We are do- 
ing just as well as the gentleman could 
do or any other group of 36 men on the 
committees do. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I would just like to 
say this to the gentleman who yielded 
me a minute and took it himself. 

Mr. VINSON. I yield the gentleman 
another minute, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I understand the answer to my ques- 
tion to be this, that the Armed Services 
full committee has four staff members 
or investigators, but that with respect 
to this particular bill, this $5,500,000,000 
public-works bill, one investigator spent 
4 days studying the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. In reading the bill, and 
then the committee took 29 days in the 
hearings. 

Mr. MEADER. Iam familiar with the 
871 pages of hearings. I have not read 
them, but I know the hearings must have 
consumed a great deal of time. I was 
not asking about the time and the ef- 
forts of the Members of Congress on the 
Armed Services Committee. I was try- 
ing to appraise how much investigatory 
effort of a staff went into the challeng- 
ing of these budget requests. Apparent- 
ly one man spent 4 days doing it. In 
my judgment, that is wholly inadequate 
to assure the American taxpayers that 
the Congress has passed independent 
judgment on the necessity for these ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is off 
on the wrong tangent. This bill was 
screened eight times before it ever got 
to us. 

Mr. MEADER. Iam talking about the 
congressional screening. I am not talk- 
ing about what self-serving statements 
the Defense Department put in your 
record in an ex parte hearing. I am 
trying to find out what independent 
screening was done by the Congress, so 
that we can assure our constituents that 
we were right when we took the respon- 
sibility for appropriating $5,500,000,000 
of their money. 

Mr. VINSON. We 36 men tried to do 
the very best job we could. I do not 
know whether we did a good job to suit 
the gentleman, but I want to say it sat- 
isfies my conscience. 

Mr. MEADER. I know how hard- 
working the Members of Congress are, 
but I also know they need far more than 
they can do in their own time if they 
are going to do the kind of job that 
needs to be done when these heavy ex- 
penditures come before us. I urge that 
the gentleman increase and expand and 
strengthen his staff, as I think all com- 
mittees of Congress should do. 

Mr. VINSON. It seems to me this af- 
ternoon that the sentiment of the House 
is that numbers count. So we will try 
to create big numbers. 

Mr. MEADER. I do not feel that way. 
It is numbers plus quality that count. I 
hate to see committee staff appoint- 
ments used for the purpose of paying 
political debts or patronage. I would 
like to see competent, qualified investi- 
gators, and many of them, for each of 
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the committees of Congress so that the 
Congress can have some knowledge of 
the details and facts in these huge ap- 
propriations and expenditures. 

Mr. PRICE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. The House voted for a 
70-group Air Force. It is like a son get- 
ting married, and having a family. He 
has to have a home. When you vote 
for a 70-group Air Force, you create 
wings and groups, and you have to pro- 
vide homes for them. That is what we 
are doing here. We know what it is to 
house a 70-group Air Force. Three and 
a half million dollars is for the Air Force 
alone. The personnel has to have a 
home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. SAsSCER}. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cur in the statement which the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services made a moment ago 
when he said that if we let down in our 
defenses, the results will be catastro- 
phic. It is in line with that thought 
that this bill has been brought to the 
floor of the House. As has been pre- 
viously noted, every item has been care- 
fully screened. I assume on a final roll 
call vote on this bill, practically every 
member will vote for it. Therefore, my 
observations are not so much directed 
as to how we should vote on the bill— 
I am going to vote for it—all of us are 
going to vote for it, but just to bring 
out a few things and refresh our minds 
and learn from the past so that we 
might avoid future mistakes and perhaps 
save a great deal of money. The chair- 
man of our committee has appointed a 
subcommittee to look into expenditures. 
There is probably a greater need for sav- 
ings in expenditure of defense funds 
than in other departments because such 
vast sums of money are involved and are 
rapidly being expended. We want to get 
the maximum efficiency for dollars that 
are spent. Therefore, we have a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed 
Services looking into the expenditures, 
and it is my opinion that the desired 
result can be obtained and vast savings 
effected at the same time. Let us look 
back for just a moment to the lessons 
we may learn since Korea. One of the 
greatest lessons is that we should not let 
down in our national-defense efforts. 
Oh, what a tragedy it was to practically 
dismantle the defense of this country 
during the time when the Defense De- 
partment was laying up ships and car- 
riers, dismantling bases and disposing of 
weapons, cancelling contracts to build 
aircraft carriers, and putting them in 
moth balls. That lesson should stand 
vividly in our minds, because the ap- 
propriations and authorizations we make 
today are largely brought about by that 
condition. 

One of the examples of it is the can- 
cellation of the large carrier. In this 
vast appropriation bill, and rightfully 
so, because we must have a balanced 
service, is a great air service. We are 
lengthening the runways on airfields for 
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the jet planes. The mistake we made 
in the cancellation of the carrier might 
possibly perhaps cost a great deal of 
money. In bringing back the new car- 
rier in contrast to land runways it comes 
back with a shorter runway, while the 
other landing fields are being length- 
ened. Costs have gone up, and it will 
probably cost more than the original 
carrier had it been carried through to 
completion. So let us look back and 
realize the importance of watching the 
expenditure of this money, realize the 
vital necessity of not letting down in 
our defenses, and realize the complete 
importance of a balanced service, made 
up of three vital arms, and not have 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff overemphasize 
one type of warfare in the long range 
bombers, the tragic results of which 
have been demonstrated in Korea. 

One brief word about the Wherry bill 
referred to in the debate as a means of 
Saving money. As far as saving is con- 
cerned the Wherry bill is a hoax or book- 
keeping item to reduce the immediate 
budget with the long-range cost infinite- 
ly higher to the Government. Ordinarily 
public works construction has gone into 
the defense bill. We take them out and 
proclaim the amount of money saved, 
which is just a bookkeeping item which 
is misleading to the taxpayers. 

I had the department work up some 
comparisons which time will not permit 
me to go fully into now, but giving the 
Wherry units various advantages, such 
as figuring 960 square feet per unit in 
the Wherry as against 1,230 square feet 
in appropriated family housing, and so 
forth, and using $76 per month as the 
average rental allowance which would 
be below the average quarters allowance 
that the Government would save under 
the appropriated family housing; and 
taking the factors of interest, mainte- 
nance, and so forth, and computing the 
comparison on a 25-year basis the Gov- 
ernment would save $1,700,000 per 1,000 
units. The chairman just said that 
28,000 units were under construction 
and 48,000 authorized, so if we multiply 
the savings per 1,000 units by 77 the Gov- 
ernment would lose $130,900,000 on a 25- 
year basis. Using 1,000 units as a basis 
for figuring, and by using a 40-year 
term, the Government would lose 
$10,880,000 on every 1,000 units, or on the 
77,000 units referred to, about $837,- 
760,000. 

What happens is Government leases at 
nominal rent a piece of the reservation, 
and then directs the FHA, whether 
economically sound or not, to insure the 
loan. Then the Government guarantees 
the payment of rent to the builder and 
in the long run loses the sum per 1,000 
units as set forth above. 

They speak about private enterprise; it 
is as near socialism as anything I have 
seen passed for some time. Real private 
enterprise is to encourage the building 
of these houses on the outside by private 
industry, without any strings. If they 
are going to be built on the military 
reservation, regardless of the immediate 
cost, issue the bonds and build them and 
save vast sums and stop kidding our- 
selves about saving money by the Wherry 
bill. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa {Mr. WICKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to speak briefly in order to an- 
swer the question raised by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. MEapER] by 
informing him that the committee mem- 
bers individually scrutinized these re- 
quests, and they were also carefully re- 
viewed by the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Lovett, the Secretaries of the various 
branches of the Defense Establishment, 
the National Security Council, an un- 
biased and reliable engineering firm, the 
several field commanders, the Munitions 
Board, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
our Committee on Armed Services of 36 
members; furthermore, the Committee 
on Appropriations will review it later. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, there 
are no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— 

TitLte I 


Sec. 101. The Secretary of the Army, under 
the direction of the Secretary of Defense, is 
hereby authorized to establish or develop 
military installations and facilities by the 
construction, conversion, installation, or 
equipment of temporary or permanent public 
works, including buildings, facilities, appur- 
tenances, and utilities, as follows: 


CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
Field force facilities 
(First Army Area) 


Fort Devens, Mass.: Training facilities and 
utilities, $520,200. 

Fort Dix, N. J.: Troop housing and sup- 
porting facilities, hospital, training facili- 
ties, land acquisition, and utilities, $29,- 
951,630. 

Camp Edwards, Mass.: Training facilities, 
$591,500. 

Fort Jay, N. Y.: Storage facilities and utili- 
ties, $867,000. 

Camp Kilmer, N. J.: Troop housing and 
supporting facilities, training facilities, land 
acquisition, and utilities, $6,261,520. 

Pine Camp, N. Y.: Training facilities, 
$693,500. 

Camp Wellfieet, Mass.: Training facilities 
and land acquisition, $941,800. 

(Second Army Area) 

Bethany Beach, Del.: Troop supporting 
facilities and utilities, $805,450. 

Camp Breckinridge, Ky.: Storage and 
training facilities, $379,650. 

Fort Campbell, Ky.: Troop housing and 
supporting facilities, training facilities, and 
utilities, $31,914,000. 

A. P. Hill Military Reservation, Va.: Train- 
ing facilities, $411,000. 

Fort Holabird, Md.: Training facilities and 
utilities, $1,401,600. 

Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, Pa.: 
Troop supporting and training facilities, 
$2,152,900. 

Fort Knox, Ky.: Troop housing and sup- 
porting facilities, facilities for Army Field 
Forces Board, facilities for the Armored Cen- 
ter, training facilities, hospital, and utili- 
ties, $37,614,100. 

Fort George G. Meade, Md.: Troop hous- 
ing and supporting facilities, training facili- 
ties, and utilities, $9,387,500. 

Camp Pickett, Va.: Troop housing and 
supporting facilities, training facilities, and 
utilities, $1,083,500. 
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(Third Army Area) 

Fort Benning, Ga.: Troop housing and 
supporting facilities, hospital, bridge, train- 
ing facilities and utilities, $28,763,040. 

Camp Blanding, Fla.: Troop supporting 
facilities and utilities, $5,722,700. 

Fort Bragg, N. C.: Troop housing and sup- 
porting facilities, hospital, training facili- 
ties, land acquisition, and utilities, $39,843,- 
560. 

Camp Gordon, Ga.: Troop housing and 
supporting facilities, training facilities, and 
utilities, $5,782,600. 

Fort Jackson, S. C.: Troop supporting fa- 
cilities, training facilities, and utilities, 
$1,446,480. 

Camp McCain, Miss.: Land acquisition, 
troop supporting facilities and utilities, 
$5,400,200. 

Fort McClellan, Ala.: Troop housing, train- 
ing facilities, Women’s Army Corps Center, 
Chemical Corps school and supporting facili- 
ties and utilities, $23,333,250. 

Camp Rucker, Ala.: Troop supporting fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $1,387,380. 

Camp Shelby, Miss.: Land acquisition, 
troop supporting facilities and utilities, 
$7,355,450. 

Camp Stewart, Ga.: Troop supporting fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $3,712,500. 

(Fourth Army Area) 

Fort Bliss, Tex.: Troop housing, training 
facilities, facilities for the Artillery School 
and supporting facilities, land acquisition, 
and utilities, $21,709,830. 

Camp Bowie, Tex.: Land acquisition, troop 
supporting facilities, and utilities, $8,382,300. 

Camp Chaffee, Ark.: Training facilities, 
land acquisition, and utilities, $1,942,900. 

Camp Gruber, Okla.: Land acquisition, 
troop supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$8,858,700. 

Fort Hood, Tex.: Troop housing and sup- 
porting facilities, training facilities, bridge, 
and utilities, $11,220,900. 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: Troop housing 
and supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$1,032,000. 

Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark.: Land ac- 
quisition, troop supporting facilities, and 
utilities, $3,521,300. 

Fort Sill, Okla.: Troop housing and sup- 
porting facilities, training facilities, and 
utilities, $19,147,730. 

Camp Swift, Tex.: Land acquisition, troop 
supporting facilities, and utilities, $5,831,600. 
(Fifth Army Area) 

Camp Atterbury, Ind.: Troop supporting 
facilities and utilities, $885,000. 

Camp Carson, Colo.: Troop supporting fa- 
cilities and utilities, $561,700. 

Fort Custer, Mich.: Troop supporting fa- 
cilities, training facilities, and utilities, 
$3,082,000. 

Headquarters, Fifth Army, Chicago, Ill.: 
Acquisition and alteration of garage build- 
ing, $300,000. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.: Troop supporting 
and training facilities, and utilities, $1,976,- 
400. 

Camp Lucas, Mich.: Troop housing and 
supporting facilities, and utilities, $284,300. 

Camp McCoy, Wis.: Troop supporting fa- 
cilities and utilities, $1,702,100. 

Fort Riley, Kans.: Troop-supporting facili- 
ties, hospital, and utilities, $7,298,700. 

(Sixth Army Area) 

Camp Cooke, Calif.: Troop housing and 
supporting facilities, training facilities, and 
utiilties, $2,412,500. 

Hanford, Wash.: Troop housing, support- 
ing facilities, and utilities, $4,017,000. 

Camp Irwin, Calif.: Troop-housing and 
supporting facilities, training facilities, and 
utilities, $7,532,700. 

Fort Lewis, Wash. (including Yakima 
Training Center): Troop-housing and sup- 
porting facilities, training facilities, and 
utilities, $36,916,200. 


August 10 


Fort Ord, Calif.: Troop-housing and sup- 
porting facilities, training facilities, and 
utilities, $29,236,400. 

Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.: Training 
facilities, hangar, and incinerator, $70,200. 

Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif.: Training 
facilities, $601,100. 

Camp Stoneman, Calif.: Laundry and dry- 
cleaning plant, $516,000. 

Camp White, Oreg,: Land-acquisition, 
troop-supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$11,285,300. 

Yuma, Ariz.: Troop-housing and support- 
ing facilities, research and development fa- 
Cilities, and utilities, $1,796,200. 

(Military Academy) 

United States Military Academy, New 
York: Laundry building, sewage-disposal 
plant, and rehabilitation of Camp Buckner 
water-supply system, $3,158,000. 

Technical-service facilities 
(Ordnance Corps) 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.: Ordnance 
Corps operational and research and develop- 
ment facilities, and utilities, $9,547,000. 

Anniston Ordnance Depot, Ala.: Storage 
and operational facilities, and utilities, 
$11,182,000. 

Augusta Arsenal, Ga.: Operational facili- 
ties and utilities, $50,000. 

Benicia Arsenal, Calif.: Storage and opera- 
tional facilities and utilities, $5,045,000. 

Black Hills Ordnance Depot, S. Dak.: 
Storage facilities and utilities, $425,300. 

Blue Grass Ordnance Depot, Ky.: Storage 
and operational facilities and utilities, 
$5,427,100. 

California Institute of Technology, Cali- 
fornia: Research and development facilities, 
acquisition of land and utilities, $432,230. 

Detroit Arsenal, Mich.: Research and de- 
velopment facilities, acquisition of land and 
buildings, and utilities, $3,009,000. 

Erie Ordnance Depot, Ohio: Storage and 
supporting facilities and utilities, $3,015,800, 

Frankford Arsenal, Pa.: Storage and sup- 
porting facilities, research and development 
facilities, and utilities, $3,233,700. 

Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Pa.: Stor- 
age facilities, supporting facilities, land ac- 
quisition, and utilities, $11,007,300. 

Milan Arsenal, Tenn.: Additional water- 
supply facilities, $116,000. 

Mount Rainier Ordnance Depot, Wash.; 
Storage and supporting facilities and utili- 
ties, $4,485,200. 

Muroc Air Force Base, Calif.; Range bomb. 
ing facility, $105,000. 

Navajo Ordnance Depot, Ariz.: Storage 
and supporting facilities and utilities, 
$656,000. 

Picatinny Arsenal, N. J.: Research and de- 
velopment and operational facilities and 
utilities, $926,000. 

Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Colo.: Storage fa- 
cilities and utilities, $4,500,000. 

Raritan Arsenal, N. J.: Storage and sup- 
porting facilities and utilities, $3,329,000. 

Ravenna Arsenal, Ohio: Ammunition 
maintenance building, $425,000. 

Red River Arsenal, Tex.: Troop housing, 
storage facilities, training facilities, sup- 
porting facilities, and utilities, $10,193,900. 

Redstone Arsenal, Ala.: Troop hous- 
ing, training facilities, research and devel- 
opment facilities, supporting facilities, and 
utilities, $15,584,000. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Ill.: Research and 
development facilities, and utilities $404,900. 

Rossford Ordnance Depot, Ohio: Storage 
facilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$8,313,533. 

Savanna Ordnance Depot, IIl.: Storage 
facilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$1,430,000. 

Seneca Ordnance Depot, N. Y.: Storage fa- 
cilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$619,600. 
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Sierra Ordnance Depot, Calif.: Storage fa- 
cilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$1,293,000. 

Sioux Ordnance Depot, Nebr.: Storage fa- 
cilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$809,100. 

Springfield Armory, Mass.: Research and 
development facilities and utilities, $310,000, 

Terre Haute Ordnance Depot, Ind.: Stor- 
age facilities, supporting facilities, and utili- 
ties, $756,800. 

Tooele Ordnance Depot, Utah: Storage 
facilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$4,232,600. 

Umatilla Ordnance Depot, Oreg.: Stor- 
age facilities, supporting facilities, and util- 
ities, $407,000. 

Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y.: Supporting fa- 
cilities and utilities, $275,500. 

White Sands Proving Grounds, N. Mex.: 
Research and development facilities, storage 
facilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$6,893,500. 

Wingate Ordnance Depot, N. Mex.: Storage 
and supporting facilities and _ utilities, 
$3,299,000. 


(Quartermaster Corps) 


Atlanta General Depot, Ga.: Storage facili- 
ties and utilities, $1,260,000. 

Auburn General Depot, Wash.: Storage 
facilities and utilities, $6,720,000. 

Belle Meade General Depot, N. J.: Storage 
facilities and utilities, $16,800,000. 

Columbus General Depot, Ohio; Troop 
housing, shops, and utilities, $600,000. 

Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Ind.: 
Shops and utilities, $942,000. 

Fort Lee, Va.: Troop housing, training 
facilities, and utilities, $2,955,700. 

Memphis General Depot, Tenn.: Storage 
facilities and utilities, $11,705,000. 

New Cumberland General Depot, Pa.: 
Storage facilities and utilities, $1,680,000. 

Richmond Quartermaster Depot, V2.3 
Storage facilities and utilities, $3,360,000. 

Schnectady General Depot, N. Y.: Storage 
facilities and utilities, $11,422,400. 

Sharpe General Depot, Calif.: Storage fa- 
cilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$15,411,100. 

Utah General Depot, Utah: Storage facili- 
ties, and utilities, $12,229,000. 

Fort Worth Quartermaster Depot, Tex.: 
Storage facilities, supporting facilities, and 
utilities, $4,740,000. 

(Chemical Corps) 

Army Chemical Center, Md.: Storage fa- 
cilities, research and development facilities, 
supporting facilities, and utilities, $4,270,915, 

Deseret Chemical Depot, Utah: Storage 
facilities, and acquisition of land, and util- 
ities, $1,585,400. 

Camp Detrick, Md.: Troop housing, store 
age, research and development and support- 
ing facilities, and utilities, $29,603,750. 

Eastern Chemical Depot, Md.: Storage fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $79,500. 

Midwest Chemical Depot, Ark.: Storage 
facilities and utilities, $640,000. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Colo.: Storage 
and operational facilities and utilities, 
$600,£00. 

(Signal Corps “A”) 

Decatur Signal Depot, Ill.: Storage fa- 
cilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$3,424,000. 

Lexington Signal Depot, Ky.: Troop 
housing, storage facilities, supporting facili- 
ties, and utilities, $4,595,000. 

Fort Monmouth, N. J.: Troop housing, 
hospital, research and development labora- 
tory, storage facilities, training facilities, 
supporting facilities, and utilities, $18,- 
162,500. 

Philadelphia Signal Corps Procurement 
and Distribution Agency: Acquisition and 
conversion of Pennsylvania Athletic Club, 
$4,000,000. 
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Sacramento Signal Depot, Calif.: Storage 
facilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$7,066,000. 

Signal Corps Photographic Center, N. 
Y.: Troop housing, storage facilities, sup- 
porting facilities, acquisition of land and 
buildings, and utilities, $1,034,000. 

Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Pa.: Completion 
of Signal Corps Depot, $3,872,600. 


(Signal Corps “B”) 


Two Rock Ranch, Calif.: Troop hous- 
ing, family housing, supporting facilities, 
and utilities, $491,700. 

Vint Hill Farms, Va.: 
utilities, $155,000. 

(Corps of Engineers) 

Army Map Service, Omaha, Nebr.: Ware- 
house, $260,000. 

Baton Rouge Engineer Depot, La.: New 
Engineer Depot, including acquisition of 
land, $2,500,000. 

Fort Belvoir, Va.: Troop housing, acquisi- 
tion of land, hospital, training facilities, 
research and development facilities, sup- 
porting facilities, and utilities, $16,761,200. 

Casad Engineering Depot, Ind.: Warehouse 
and supporting facilities, $2,268,000. 

Granite City Engineer Depot, Ill.: Storage 
facilities and utilities, $1,309,000. 

Marion Engineer Depot, Ohio: Storage fa- 
cilities, supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$2,456,000. 


(Transportation Corps) 


Boston Staging Area, Mass.: Staging area 
facilities, acquisition of land, and utilities, 
$4,181,000. . 

Fort Eustis, Va.: Troop housing training 
facilities, supporting facilities, acquisition of 
land, and utilities, $34,559,500. 

Hampton Roads Staging Area, Va.: 
Staging area facilities, asquisition of land, 
and utilities, $7,470,800. 

Marietta Transportation Corps Depot, Pa.: 
Storage facilities, supporting facilities, ac- 
quisition of land, and utilities, $3,010,200. 

Oakland Army Base, Calif.: Troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $1,814,500. 

Fort Story, Va.: Training facilities and 
utilities, $2,344,900. 

Wilmington Ammunition Loading Point, 
N. C.: Ammunition loading terminal, in- 
cluding acquisition of land, $22,805,000. 


(Adjutant General Corps) 


St. Louis, Mo.: Military Personnel Records 
Center, including acquisition of land, 
$22,700,000. 


(Army Medical Service) 


Army Medical Center, D. C. and Md.: Sup- 
porting facilities, and utilities, $890,800. 

Brooke Army Medical Center, Tex.: Sup- 
porting facilities, and utilities, $602,000. 

Fitzsimons Army Hospital, Colo.: Hospital 
ward and utilities, $474,000. 

Madigan Army Hospital, Wash.: Troop 
housing, and utilities, $1,875,000. 

Various locations: For restoration or re- 
placement of facilities damaged or destroyed 
and provision for other urgent construction 
requirements, $27,000,000. 

OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
(Alaskan Area) 

Alaska, general: Troop housing, tactical 
and supporting facilities, petroleum pipe- 
line, ammunition dock and supporting facil- 
ities, and utilities, $61,223,800. 

Big Delta, Alaska: Family housing, troop 
housing, supporting facilities, utiilties, Arc- 
tic Test Branch and Arctic Indoctrination 
School, $13,506,200. 

Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska: Troop supe 
porting facilities, and utilities, $1,571,900. 

Ladd Air Force Base, Alaska: Troop hous- 
ing and supporting facilities, and utilities, 
$10,370,800. 

Fort Richardson, Alaska: Troop support- 
ing facilities and utilities, $12,009,930. 


Warehouse and 


Skagway, Alaska: Flood control facilities, 
$84,000. 

Whittier, Alaska: Troop supporting facill- 
ties, and utilities, $5,688,500. 


(Far East Command Area) 

Okinawa: Family housing, troop housing, 
hospital, school, storage and supporting fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $60,466,000. 

(Caribbean Area) 

Mindi Docks, C. Z.: Access road and rail- 
road spur, $120,000. 

Fort Brooke, P. R.: Rehabilitation of Rod- 
riques General Hospital, $300,000. 


(General) 


Various locations: For restoration or re- 
placement of facilities damaged or destroyed 
and provision for other urgent construction 
requirements, $10,000,000. 

Sec. 102. The Secretary of the Army, under 
the direction of the Secretary of Defense, is 
authorized to establish or develop classified 
military installations and facilities by the 
construction, conversion, installation, or 
equipment of temporary public works, in- 
cluding buildings, facilities, appurtenances, 
and utilities, in a total amount of $302,234,- 
000. 

TiTLe II 


Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Navy, under 
the direction of the Secretary of Defense, is 
authorized to establish or develop naval 
installations and facilities by the construc- 
tion, conversion, installation, or equipment 
of temporary or permanent public works, in- 
cluding buildings, facilities, appurtenances, 
and utilities, as follows: 

CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
Fleet facilities 

Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado, Calif.: 
Acquisition of land, $825,000. 

Naval Station, Key West, Fla.: Dredging at 
Submarine Base and additional berthing fa- 
cilities, $2,347,250. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Va.: 
Development of facilities for amphibious 
training; acquisition of land, $35,102,850. 

Fleet Air Defense Training Center, Point 
Loma, Calif.: Development of facilities, 
$4,600,000. 

Naval Station, San Diego, Calif.: Electrons 
ics storehouse, $2,322,100. 

Naval Station, Treasure Island, Calif.: 
Barracks, mess hall, and galley, $5,108,000. 

Aviation facilities 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, Calif.: Ad- 
ditional aviation facilities, $9,328,400. 

Naval Air Pacility, Annapolis, Md.: Addie 
tional aviation facilities, $141,900. 

Naval Air Station, Atlantic City, N. J.: 
Additional aviation facilities, $2,591,000. 

Marine Corps Auxiliary Landing Strip, 
Beaufort, S. C. (Auxiliary for Marine Corps 
Air Station, Cherry Point, N. C.): Additional 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Bronson Field, 
Fila.: Acquisition of land, $5,500. 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine: 
Development of master jet field, $9,710,000. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Peterfield Point, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C.: Helicopter air facilities, 
$6,291,000. 

David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md.: 
Aerodynamics research and development fa- 
Cilities, $660,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Cec‘l Field, 
Fla.: Development of master jet field, $9,- 
929,600. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Chase Field, 
Tex.: Additional aviation facilities, $2,830,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
N. C.: Development to support jet opera- 
tions; Bureau of Aeronautics training and 
advance base gear facilities, East Coast, $15,- 
058,000. 

Naval Air St.tion, Chincotecgue, Va.: De- 
velopment of jet fleld, $5,785,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Corry Field, 
Pia.: Acquisition of land and aviation ease- 
ments, $5,500 
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Naval Auxiliary Landing Strip, Crows 
Landing, Calif. (Auxiliary for Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Moffet Field, Calif.j: Additional avia- 
tion facilities, $1,036,500. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif.: 
Additional aviation facilities, $9,600,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Landing Strip, Fallon, 
Nev., (Auxiliary for Naval Air Station, 
Moffett Field, Calif.): Additional aviation 
facilities, $3,802,200. 

Naval Air Facility, Glynco, Ga.: Advanced 
Combat Informaton Center facilities; addi- 
tional aviation facilities, $9,690,000. 

Naval Air Station, Grosse Ile, Mich.: Addie 
tional aviation facilities, $3,796,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Fla.: Addi- 
tional aviation facilities; helicopter over- 
haul facilities, $9,876,000. 

Naval Air Station, Key West, Fla.: Addi- 
tional aviation facilities, 83,867,400. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Kingsville, 
Tex.: Additional aviation facilities, $5,360,- 
000. 

Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.: Addl- 
tional aviation facilities, $4,911,000. 

Naval Air Technical Training Center, 
Memphis, Tenn.: Additional aviation fa- 
cilities, $1,500,000. 

Naval Air Station, Miami, Fla.: Additional 
aviation facilities, $1,012,000. 

Naval Air Station, Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Additional aviation facilities, $275,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Miramar, 
Calif.: Development of master jet field; 
Bureau of Aeronautics training and advance 
base gear facilities, West Coast, $5,901,150. 

Marine Corps Auxiliary Landing Strip, 
Mojave, Calif. (Auxiliary for Marine Corps 
Air Station, El Toro, Calif.) : Additional avi- 
ation facilities, $1,523,500, 

Naval Air Station, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
Additional aviation facilities, $2,750,000. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va.: Additional 
aviation facilities, $550,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Oceana, Va.: 
Development of master jet field, $12,810,000. 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Md.: Additional research and development 
and test facilities, operational facilities and 
supporting utilities, $4,435,500. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla.: Addl- 
tional aviation facilities, $5,119,500. 

Naval Air Material Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Additional development and test facill- 
ties; $598,700. 

Naval Air Missille Test Center, Point Mugu, 
Calif.: Sea test range and test evaluation 
facilities, including supporting facilities, 
services, and accessory construction; $4,404,- 
100. ° 

Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, R. IL: 
Additional aviation facilities; $7,386,500. 

Naval Air Station, San Diego, Calif.: Addie 
tional aviation facilities; $9,688,600. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Sanford, Fla.? 
Additional aviation facilities; $4,015,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Landing Strip, Sanford, 
Maine (Auxiliary for Naval Air Station, 
Brunswick, Maine): Additional aviation fa- 
cilities; $2,237,300. 

Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, 
Calif.: Additional aviation facilities; $1,270,- 
000. 

Marine Corps Auxiliary Landing Strip, 
Santa Maria, Calif. (Auxiliary for Marine 
Corps Air Station, El Toro, Calif.): Addi- 
tional aviation facilities; $4,187,700. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Saufiey Field, 
Fia.: Additional aviation facilities; $1,447,- 
500. 

Naval Air Station, South Weymouth, Mass.: 
Additional aviation facilities; $2,482,600. 

Naval Aeronautical Turbine Laboratory, 
Trenton, N. J.: Turbine engine testing facili- 
ties; $8,400,000. 

Naval Auxiliary Landing Strip, Webster 
Field, Md.: Additional aviation facilities; 
$4,350,000. 

Naval Air Facility, Weeksville, N. C.: Addi. 
tional aviation facilities; $1,320,000 
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Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash.: 
Additional aviation facilities; $11,470,300. 

Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Whiting Field, 
Fla.: Additional aviation facilities; $2,167,- 
000. 

Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, Pa.: Ad- 
ditional aviation facilities; $5,335,000. 

Marine Corps Auxiliary Landing Strip, 
Wilmington, N. C. (Auxiliary for Marine 
Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N. C.): Ad- 
ditional aviation facilities; $3,898,000. 


Marine Corps facilities 


Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, Albany, 
Ga.: Depot facilities; $5,187,200. 

Headquarters Battalion, Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Henderson Hall, Arlington, Va.: 
Acquisition of land; $1,100. 

Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (Barstow Annex, Barstow, 
Calif.): Bachelor civilian quarters; $300,000. 

Marine Barracks, Camp Lejeune, N. C.: 
Warehouses; ramps and piers for landing 
craft; bridge over intercoastal waterway, 
Onslow Beach crossing; reproduction shop; 
additional electric power generating facili- 
ties, Cherry Point electrical generating plant; 
$10,592,200. 

Marine Corps Training Camp, Twenty-nine 
Palms Area, Calif.: Facilities for Marine 
Corps Artillery Training; $7,150,000. 

Marine Barracks, Camp Pendleton, Ocean. 
side, Calif.: Warehouses, Chappo Flats; cor- 
rection of deficiencies in raw water supply; 
architectural and engineering services for 
utilities for permanent camp; $5,172,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Is- 
land, S. C.: Increase electric generating ca- 
pacity; post dry-cleaning plant; new bridge 
to mainland; $738,100. 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va.: Post 
maintenance shops; Administration Build- 
ing; additional floor on amphibious warfare 
school; $2,499,300. 


Communication facilities 


Naval Communication Station, Annapolis, 
Md.: Additional facilities; $943,500. 

Naval Communication Station, Chelten- 
ham, Md.: Additional facilities; bachelor 
officers’ quarters and additional barracks and 
messing facilities; $1,669,300. 

Naval Communication Station, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Reconstruction and moderniza- 
tion of facilities; $605,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Winter 
Harbor, Maine: Terminal equipment build- 
ing; $150,000. 

Thirteenth Naval District: Radio direc- 
tion finder facilities for supplementary com- 
munication requirements; $262,900. 

Service-school facilities 

Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.: Renova- 
tion and improvement of academic build- 
ings; extension of mess hall and gallery; 
$3,449,200. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ill.: 
Development of service schools; naval ace 
counts disbursing office building; $6,295,000. 

Fleet Sonar School, Key West, Fla.: School 
building; $2,788,500. 

Post Graduate School, Monterey, Calif.: 
Development of interim facilities; develop- 
ment of permanent facilities, engineering 
school; $6,615,000. 

Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I.: 
Brig; $412,500. 

Naval War College, Newport, R. I.: Elec- 
tronic command evaluator; $400,000. 

Naval Training Center, San Diego, Calif.:; 
Additional training facilities; $6,057,100. 

Naval Receiving Station, Seattle, Wash.: 
Riprap protection for timber sea wall; addi- 
tional steam generating facilities; $528,400, 

Ordnance facilities 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Charleston, 
8S. C.: Enlargement of ammunition issue and 
transshipment facilities; improvement of 
waterfront facilities, including dredging; 
$913,000. 
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Naval Ammunition Depot, Crane, Ind.: 
Production facilities for 3-inch gun ammu- 
nition; $5,000,000. 

Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va.: 
Plate fuze battery testing facilities; acquisi- 
tion of range station sites; dormitories for 
civilians; artice -weather test room; 
$2,327,100. 

Fleet Air Defense Training Center, Dam 
Neck, Va.: Facilities for testing VT fuzes 
over waves; $229,000. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Hastings, Nebr.: 
Additional magazines and inert storehouses; 
extension of railroad tracks; $20,281,400, 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Hawthorne, 
Nev.: Additional water-storage facilities; ad- 
ditional magazines and inert storehouses; 
$5,474,300. 

Naval Powder Factory, Indian Head, Md.: 
Additional inert material storage; $330,000. 

Naval Ordnance Test Station, Inyokern 
Calif.: Permanent dormitory facilities; high 
velocity launching facilities, San Clemente 
Island; VT fuze range; $4,045,600. 

Naval Ordnance Depot, Puget Sound, Key. 
port, Wash.: Additional magazines and inert 
storehouses, Bangor Annex; $2,634,200. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, McAlester, 
Okla.: Additional magazines and inert store- 
houses; $24,886,409. 

Naval Magazine, Port Chicago, Calif.: Ad- 
ditional magazines and inert storehouses; 
$1,495,700. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Shumaker, Ark.: 
Additional magazines and inert storehouses; 
completion of rocket production facilities; 
$45,679,800. 

Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. C.: 
Complete building No. 213; $855,800. 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Md.: Completion of antisubmarine test ves- 
sel; ammunition development facilities; re- 
location of underwater acoustic calibration 
facility; $714,400. 


Shipyard facilities 


Naval Engineering Experiment Station, 
Annapolis, Md.: Improve utilities system; 
extend fresh water facility; $2,689,500. 

Naval Shipyard, Boston, Mass.: Improve 
power plant; $2,310,000. 

Naval Shipyard, Bremerton (Puget Sound), 
Wash.: Replace boilers Nos. 5 to 8, inclu- 
sive, in central power plant; improvements 
to drydock Nos. 1 and 2; air compressor in 
west end of industrial area; $1,204,500. 

Naval Shipyard, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Rebuild 
caisson seat, drydock No. 1; modernize figor 
of drydock No. 2; reconstruct drydock No. 
3 (first increment); $5,695,800. 

David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md.: 
Heating facilities to support 3-meter wind 
tunnel; 36-inch variable-pressure water tun- 
nel; $1,820,500. 

Naval Shipyard, Mare Island, Calif.: Ex- 
tend portal crane tracks; electric and elec- 
tronic shops; modernization of electrical dis- 
tribution and generation systems; $9,436,500, 

Naval Shipyard, Norfolk (Portsmouth), 
Va.: Electrical, electronic, and ordnance 
shops; $8,033,300. 

Naval Boiler Test Laboratory, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Two additional cranes; additional 
boiler-testing facilities; $3,981,500. 

Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa.: Water- 
treatment facilities; replace eight old boilers 
in central power plant with two new boilers; 
two 50-ton electric jib cranes drydock No, 3; 
reconstruct drydock No. 1; $6,313,200. 

Naval Electronics Laboratory, Point Loma, 
Calif.: Model range building for antenna 
testing; $233,200. 

Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N. H.: Stor- 
age-battery building; rebuild Caisson, dry- 
dock No, 2; electrical test laboratory; $4,185,- 
500. 
Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Modernize drydocks Nos. 2 and 3; $119,800. 

Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
San Francisco, Calif.; New laboratory build- 
ing, $8,580,000 
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Supply facilities 

Naval Shipyard, Boston, Mass.: (fuel facil- 
ity): Aviation gasoline and jet fuel bulk 
storage; $2,766,500. 

Naval Advance Base Depot, Davisville, 
R. I.: Storage facilities; $1,670,900. 

Electronics Supply Office, Great Lakes, IIl.: 
Electronics supply office building; $4,053,100. 

Naval Supply Depot, Great Lakes, IIl.: 
Warehouses and office space; $3,740,000. 

Naval Advance Base Depot, Gulport, Miss.: 
Storage facilities; $3,000,000. 

Naval Supply Depot, Newport, R. I., Mel- 
ville, Fuel Facility: Aviation gasoline and jet 
fuel bulk storage; cold-storage plant; 
$3,399,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va.: Bulk 
storage of aviation gasoline, jet fuel, and fuel 
oil, at Yorktown Annex, Cheatham Annex, 
and Craney Island; $12,764,400. 

General Service Supply Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: Office building; $2,054,600. 

Casco Bay Fuel Facility, Portland, Maine: 
Aviation gasoline and jet fuel bulk storage; 
fuel oil bulk storage (first increment); $1,- 
666,000. 

Navy Bulk Fuel Facility, Portland, Maine 
area: Aviation gasoline and jet fuel bulk 
storage and acquisition of land; $3,520,000. 

Medical facilities 

Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md.: Con- 
struction of addition to medical research 
laboratory; $1,650,000. 

Naval Medical Supply Depot, Edgewater, 
N. J.: Construction of new facilities; $1,- 
375,000. 

Naval Hospital, Long Beach, Calif.: 300- 
bed hospital (temporary construction); 
$3,889,000. 

Naval Hospital, Newport, R. I.: Enlarge- 
ment of operating-room suite, mess~hall and 
galley, building No. 5; improvements to heat- 
ing plant; $789,200. 

Naval Hospital, Norfolk area: Permanent 
800-bed hospital, including acquisition of 
land; $2,500,000. 

Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Va.: Moderne 
ization of power plant; $385,000. 

Naval hospital, Great Lakes, Ill.: 400-bed 
addition in temporary construction; 500-bed 
addition to building No. 1 in permanent con- 
struction, $3,685,000. 

Naval Hospital, San Diego, Calif.: 1,000- 
bed addition in permanent construction, 
$8,850,000. 


Yards and docks facilities 


Naval Advance Base Depot, Davisville, 
R. I.; Barracks, mess hall and galley, $3,055,- 
800. 

Naval Inspector of Materials, Munhall, 
Pa.: Acquisition of land and improvements, 
$137,500. 

Public Works Centers, Norfolk, Va.: Addi. 
tion to transportation shop; heavy equip- 
ment repair shop, $1,674,800. 

Naval Advance Base Depot, Port Huen- 
eme, Calif.: Barracks, mess hall and galley, 
$4,000,000. 

Various locations: For restoration or re- 
placement of facilities damaged or destroyed 
and provision for other urgent construction 
requirements, $5,000,000. 

Office of naval research facilities 

Naval Research Laboratory, Anacostia, 
D. C.: Extension of building No. 2; develop- 
ment of research facilities, $4,075,200. 

Oceanographic Research Laboratory, Woods 
Hole, Mass.: Laboratory buildings, $792,000, 

OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
Fleet facilities 

Naval Station, Adak, Alaska: Facilities for 
Net Depot; generation and distribution of 
utilities to dock area; dental clinic; $2,810- 
000. 

Naval Operating Base, Guam, Marianas 
Islands: Tracks for gantry crane; $227,700. 

Naval Operating Base, Kodiak, Alaska: 
Completion of bulk fuel distribution facili- 
ties; electronics building; improvements to 
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station access road; extension of utilities 
systems; dredging Women's Bay; heating and 
auxiliary power plant; barracks; laundry ex- 
tension; $7,677,800. 

Naval Ordnance Facility, Okinawa: Mine 
and net storage buildings; $55,000. 

Naval Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H.: Commis- 
sary store building: $825,000. 

Naval Station, Sangley Point, Philippine 
Islands: Cold storage building; $498,300. 

Naval Station, Subic Bay, Philippine Is- 
lands: Dispensary (20 beds); Alava Dock; re- 
frigerated storehouse; fencing and lighting 
for security; filtration plant and water sys- 
tem; administration building; drainage and 
resurfacing of streets; $5,091,100. 

Fleet Activity, Yokosuka, Japan: Dredg- 
ing and extension of quay wall at Forrestal 
Causeway; Marginal wharf along Sherman 
Seawall; $2,557,500. 

Aviation facilities 

Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam, Marianas 
Islands: Additional aviation facilities; $4,- 
697,100. 

Naval Station, Argentia, Newfoundland; 
Additional aviation facilities; $3,256,000. 

Naval Air Station, Barber’s Point, T. H.: 
Additional aviation facilities, $3,507,900. 

Naval Air Station, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba; Additional aviation facilities; $2,785- 
200. 

Naval Air Station Kodiak, Alaska: 
ditional aviation facilities; $1,936,500. 

Naval Air Station, Kwajalein, Marshall Is- 
lands; Additional aviation facilities; $7,266,- 
200. 

Naval Air Facility, Naha, Okinawa: Ad- 
ditional aviation facilities; $3,864,000. 

Naval Station, Sangley Point, Philippine 
Islands: Additional aviation facilities, 
$2,198,700. 


Marine Corps facilities 


Naval Air Station, Kaneohe, T. H.;: Camp 
for one Marine Air Group, $4,206,000. 


Communication facilitigs 


Naval Communication Station, Guam, 
Marianas Islands: Permament communica- 
tion facilities, $2,323,350. 

Naval Communication Station, Kodiak, 
Alaska: Consolidated communication facili- 
ties, including buildings, accessory construc- 
tion and collateral, $7,000,000. 

Naval Communication Facility, London- 
derry, North Ireland: Additional facilities, 
$550,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Philippine 
Islands: Consolidated communication facil- 
ities, $2,694,500. 

Ordnance facilities 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Balboa, C. Z.: 
Improvement of trestle and loading plate 
form at Mindi Pier, $407,000. 

Naval Mine and Net Depot, Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba: Ammunition-handling pier; 
improvement of roads and magazine access, 
$2,381,500. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Lualualei, T. H.: 
Sewage-disposal plant, $660,000. 

Shipyard facilities 

Naval Shipyard, Pearl Harbor, T. H.: Ex- 
tension of building No. 9; welding facilities 
on repair basin quays; extension of fire pro- 
tection; drydock No. 2, $636,000. 

Medical facilities : 

Naval Operating Base, Guam, Marianas 
Islands: Dental clinic building, $386,000. 

Naval Hospital, Yokosuka, Japan: Bar- 
racks, $321,800. 

Yards and docks facilities 

Guam, Marianas Islands: Acquisition of 
easements for roads and utilities, $385,000. 

Trust Territories, Pacific: Acquisition of 
land, $1,772,000. 

Various locations: For restoration or re- 
placement of facilities damaged or destroyed 
and provision for other urgent construction 
requirements, $2,000,000, 
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Sec. 202. The Secretary of the Navy, under 
the direction of the Secretary of Defense, 
is authorized to establish or develop clas- 
sified military installations and facilities by 
the construction, conversion, installation, or 
equipment of temporary public works, in- 
cluding buildings, facilities, appurtenances, 
and utilities, in a total amount of $113,531,- 
800. 
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Sec. 301. The Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the direction of the Secretary of De- 
fense, is hereby authorized to establish or 
develop installations and facilities by the 
construction, conversion, installation, or 
equipment of temporary or permanent pub- 
lic works, including buildings, facilities, 
appurtenances, and utilities, as follows: 

CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
Operational support facilities 

Alexandria Municipal Airport, Alexandria, 
La.: Airfield pavements, fuel-storage and 
dispensing facilities, communications, navi- 
gational aids and airfleld-lighting facil- 
ities, operational facilities, training facili- 
ties, troop facilities, family housing, admin- 
istrative and supporting facilities, utilities, 
land acquisition, medical facilities, storage 
facilities, and shops. $5,548,000. 

Altus Municipal Airport, Altus, Okla.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel-storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications, navigational 
aids and airfleld-lighting facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, aircraft-maintenance facil- 
ities, training facilities, troop facilities, 
family housing, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, land acquisition, 
medical facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $17,843,000 

Andrews Air Force Base, Camp Springs, 
Md.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, hazard removal, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, training facili- 
ties, troop facilities, administrative and sup- 
porting facilities, utilities, medical facilities, 
and storage facilities, $17,541,000 

Ardmore Airfield, Ardmore, Okla.: Airfield 
pavements, fuel storage and dispensing facil- 
ities, communications, navigational aids and 
airfield lighting facilities, operational facil- 
ities, aircraft maintenance facilities, train- 
ing facilities, troop facilities, family housing, 
administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, land acquisition, storage facilities, 
and shops, $14,188,000. 

Barksdale Air Force 
La.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, communications fa- 
cilities, operational facilities, aircraft main- 
tenance facilities, troop facilities, adminis- 
tratve and supporting facilities, utilitie 
land acquisition, medical facilities, 
age facilities, and shops, $18,331,000 

Bergstrom Air Force Base, Austin, Tex.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications and airfield 
lighting facilities, operational facilities, air- 
craft mantenance facilities, training facili- 
ties, troop facilities, administrative and sup- 
porting facilities, utilities, storage facilities, 
and shops, $16,465,000. 

Biggs Air Force Base, El Paso, Tex.: 
field pavements, fuel storage and dis; 
facilities, airfield lighting facilities, opera 
tional facilities, aircraft maintenance facili. 
ties, training f<cilities, troop facilit 
ministrative and supporting facilities, 
ities, and storage facilities, $7,883,000. 

Burlington Airport, Burlington, Vt.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispens 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraf 
maintenance facilities, family housing, ad 
ministrative and supporting facilities, util 
ities, land acquisition, and storage facilities, 
$1,069,000. 

Camp Beale, Marysville, Calif.: Fuel store 
age and dispensing facilities, communica- 
tions facilities, troop facilities, family hous- 
ing, administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, medical facilities, storage faciliti2s, 
and shops, $39,314,000. 
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Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, Tex.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, troop facilities, family housing, 
administrative and supporting facilities, util- 
ities, medical facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $14,807,000. 

Campbell Air Force Base, Hopkinsville, 
Ky.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, communications and aire 
field lighting facilities, operational facili- 
ties, troop facilities, family housing, admin- 
istrative and supporting facilities, utilities, 
and shops, $3,026,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications facilities, 
operational facilities, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, troop facilities, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, medical facilities, and storage facili- 
ties, $22,297 000. 

Castle Air Force Base, Merced, Calif.: 
Fuel storage and dispensing facilities, com- 
munications facilities, operational facilities, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, training fa- 
cilities, troop facilities, administrative fa- 
cilities, storage facilities, and shops, $9,979,- 
coo. 

Charleston Airfield, Charleston, S. C.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications, navigational 
eids and airfield lighting facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, aircraft maintenance facili- 
ties, training facilities, troop facilities, fam- 
ily housing, administrative and supporting 
facilities, utilities, land acquisition, medi- 
cal facilities, storage facilities, and shops, 
£23,444,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Tucson, 
Ariz.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, airfield lighting facil- 
ities, operational facilities, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, training facilities, troop fa- 
cilities, administrative and supporting facil- 


ities, utilities, storage facilities, and shops, © 


$19,139,000. 

Dover Air Force Base, Dover, Del.: Airfield 
pavements, fuel storage and dispensing facil- 
ities, operational facilities, training facilities, 
troop facilities, family housing, administra- 
tive and supporting facilities, utilities, land 
acquisition, medical facilities, storage facil- 
ities, and shops, $26,229,000. 

Duluth Municipal Airport, Duluth, Minn.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications facilities, op- 
erational facilities, training facilities, troop 
facilites, famly housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, storage facile 
ities, and shops, $2,177,000. 

Ent Air Force Base, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.: Troop facilities, family housing, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, util- 
ities, and shops, $2,300,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Spokane, Wash.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications facilities, ope 
erational facilities, aircraft maintenance fa- 
cilities, troop facilities, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, medical facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $23,023,000. 

Forbes Air Force Base, Topeka, Kans.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications and airfield light- 
ing facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, 
training facilities, troop facilities, family 
housing, administrative and supporting facil- 
ities, utilities, land acquisition, storage fa- 
cilities, and shops, $20,341,000. 

Friendship International Airport, Balti- 
more, Md.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage 
and dispensing facilities, communications, 
navigational aids and airfield lighting facili 
ties, operational facilities, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, training facilities, troop fae 
cilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, medical facile 
ities, storage facilities, and shops, $43,478,000. 

Geiger Field, Spokane, Wash.: Airfield 
pavements, fuel storage and dispensing fa- 
cilities, airfield lighting facilities, operational 
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facilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilites, and storage fa- 
cilities, $896,000. 

George Air Force Base, Victorville, Calif.: 
Airfield pavements, communications and air- 
field lighting facilities, operational facilities, 
troop facilities, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, land acquisition, and 
storage facilities, $4,099,000. 

Grandview Airport, Kansas City, Mo.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications, navigational aids 
facilities, airfield lighting and hazard re- 
moval, operational facilities, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, training facilities, troop fa- 
cilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, medical facil- 
ities, storage facilities, and shops, $19,019,000. 

Gray Air Force Base, Killeen, Tex.: Airfield 
pavements, fuel storage and dispensing facil- 
ities, troop facilities, family housing, utili- 
ties, and shops, $2,463,000. 

Greater Pittsburgh Airport, Coraopolis, Pa.: 
Fuel storage and dispensing facilities, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, troop facilities, 
family housing, administrative and support- 

ng facilities, utilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $2,556,000. 

Great Falls Air Force Base, Great Falls, 
Mont.: Operational facilities, troop facilities, 
utilities, medical facilities, and storage facil- 
ities, $10,151,000. 

Greenville Air Force Base, Greenville, S. C.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, navigational aids facilities, op- 
erational facilities, aircraft maintenance fa- 
cilities, troop facilities, family housing, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, util- 
ities, land acquisition, and storage facilities, 
$15,031,000. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, San Rafael, 
Calif.: Airfield pavements, airfield lighting 
facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, storage facil- 
ities, and shops, $3,429,000. 

Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif.: Airfield 
pavements, fuel storage and dispensing fa- 
cilities, communications, navigational aids 
and airfield lighting facilities, operational 
facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, 
training facilities, troop facilities, family 
housing, administrative and supporting fa- 
cilities, utilities, land acquisition, medical 
facilities, storage facilities, and shops, 
$22,303,000. 

Hanscom Airport, Bedford, Mass.: Airfield 
pavement, fuel storage and dispensing fa- 
cilities, communications, navigational aids 
and airfield lighting facilities, hazard re- 
moval, operational facilities, aircraft main- 
tenance facilities, troop facilities, family 
housing, administrative and supporting fa- 
cilities, utilities, land acquisition, medical 
facilities, storage facilities, and shops, $3,- 
770.000. 

Hensley Naval Air Station, Dallas, Tex.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, operational facilities, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, troop facilities, 
family housing, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, and storage facilities, 
$3,022,000. 

Hunter Air Force Base, Savannah, Ga.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications facilities, 
operational facilities, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, troop facilities, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, storage facili- 
ties, and shops, $24,451,000. 

Kinross Airfield, Sault Sainte Marie, Mich.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications, airfield light- 
ing facilities and hazard removal, operational 
facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, 
training facilities, troop facilities, family 
housing, administrative and supporting fa- 
cilities, utilities, medical facilities, storage 
facilities, and shops, $6,166,000. 

Lake Charles Airport, Lake Charles, La.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
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maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
troop facilities, family housing, administra- 
tive and supporting facilities, utilities, 
medical facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $12,817,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Hampton, Va.;: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications, navigational 
aids and airfield lighting facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, troop facilities, administra- 
tive and supporting facilities, utilities, stor- 
age facilities, and shops, $19,282,000. 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Wash.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, airfield lighting facilities, oper- 
ational facilities, administrative and sup- 
porting facilities, utilities, storage facilities, 
and shops, $1,760,000. 

Lawson Air Force Base Columbus, Ga.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, navigational aids and airfield 
lighting facilities, operational facilities, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, training facili- 
ties, troop facilities, administrative and sup- 
porting facilities, utilities, storage facilities, 
and shops, $9,053,000. 

Limestone Air Force Base, Limestone, 
Maine: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, operational facilities, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, troop facili- 
ties, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, storage fa- 
cilities, and shops, $19,181,000. 

Lincoln Municipal Airport, Lincoln, Nebr.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, communications facilities, 
operational facilities, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, training facilities, troop facilities, 
family housing, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, storage facilities, land 
acquisition, and shops, $29,451,000. 

Lockbourne Air Force Base Columbus, 
Ohio: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, operational facilities, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, training fa- 
cilities, troop facilities, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, storage facilities, and shops, $18,094,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Tampa, Fla.: Air- 
field pavements fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, troop facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, medical facilities, and storage facilities, 
$9,914,000. 

March Air Force Base, Riverside, Calif.: 
Fuel storage and dispending facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, aircraft maintenance facili- 
ties, troop facilities, administrative and sup- 
porting facilities, utilities, medical facilities, 
and storage facilities, $15,390,000. 

McChord Air Force Base, Tacoma, Wash.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, troop 
facilities, administrative and supporting 
facilities, utilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $8,797,000. 

McGhee-Tyson Airport, Knoxville, Tenn.: 
Airfleld pavements, communications facili- 
ties, operational facilities, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, training facilites, troop fa- 
cilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, storage facilities, and shops, $2,797,000, 

McGuire Air Force Base, Wrightstown, 
N. J.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, hazard removal, opera- 
tional facilities, troop facilities, administra- 
tive and supporting facilities, utilities, land 
acquisition, medical facilities, storage facili- 
ties, and shops, $23,773,000. 

Mitchel Air Force Base, Hempstead, N. Y.: 
Troop facilities, utilities, $1,191,000. 

Morrison Field, West Palm Beach, Fla.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications and airfield 
lighting facilities, operational facilities, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, training facili- 
ties, troop facilities, family housing, admin- 
istrative and supporting facilities, utilities, 
land acquisition, and storage facilities, 
$8,320,000, 
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Mountain Home Air Force Base, Mountain 
Home, Idaho: Airfield pavements, fuel stor- 
age and dispensing facilities, communica- 
tions and airfield lighting facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, aircraft maintenance fa- 
cilities, training facilities, troop facilities, 
administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, storage facilities, and shops, 
$21,109,000. 

Newcastle County Airport, Wilmington, 
Del.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, hazard removal, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, troop facilities, fam- 
ily housing, administrative and supporting 
facilities, and utilities, $1,631,000. 

Niagara Falls Airport, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications facilities, op- 
erational facilities, training facilities, troop 
facilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, and storage facilities, $2,451,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, Nebr.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications and airfield light- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, troop facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, land acquisition, medical facilities, and 
storage facilities, $19,063,000. 

O'Hare International Airport, Chicago, I1.: 
Airfield pavements, communications facili- 
ties, operational facilities, training facilities, 
troop facilities, family housing, administra- 
tive and supportng facilities, utilities, and 
storage facilities, $1,892,000. 

Orlando Air Force Base, Orlando, Fla.: Fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities, family hous- 
ing, utilities, land acquisition, storage facili- 
ties, and shops, $699,000. 

Oscoda Air Force Base, Oscoda, Mich.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications facilities, troop 
facilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, storage facilities, and shops, $1,633,000. 

Otis Air Force Base, Falmouth, Mass.: Fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities, troop facili- 
ties, family housing, administrative and sup- 
porting facilities, utilities, storage facilities, 
and shops, $3,591,000. 

Oxnard Flight Strip, Oxnard, Calif.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications and navigational 
aids facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, troop facilities, fam- 
ily housing, administrative and supporting 
facilities, utilities, land acquisition, storage 
facilities, and shops, $3,987,000, 

Paine Field, Everett, Wash.: Airfield pave- 
ments, fuel storage and dispensing facilities, 
communications and navigational aids facili- 
ties, aircraft maintenance facilities, troop 
facilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, $1,522,000. 

Pope Air Force Base, Fort Bragg, N. C.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, communications, navi- 
gational aids and airfield lighting facilities, 
operational facilities, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, training facilities, troop facilities, 
administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, medical facilities, storage facilities, 
and shops, $20,335,000. 

Portland Muncipal Airport, Portland, 
Oreg.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, operational facilities, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, training fa- 
cilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, storage facilities, and 
utilities, $1,793,000. 

Portsmouth Municipal Airport, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.: Arfield pavements, fuel stor- 
age and dispensing facilities, communica- 
tions and navigational aids facilities and 
airfield lighting facilities, operational facili- 
ties, aircraft maintenance facilities, training 
facilities, troop facilities, family housing, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, land acquisition, medical facilities, stor- 
age facilities, and shops, $46,558,000. 





Presque Isle Air Force Base, Presque Isle, 
Maine: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, operational facilities, 
family housing, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, $1,507,000. 

Rapid City Air Force Base, Rapid City, 
S. Dak.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, communications facili- 
ties, operational facilities, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, training facilities, troop fa- 
cilities, administrative and supporting facil- 
ities, utilities, medical facilities, storage 
facilities, and shops, $17,532,000. 

Sedalia Air Force Base, Knobnoster, Mo.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, communications and air- 
field lighting facilities, operational facili- 
ties, aircraft maintenance facilities, training 
facilities, troop facilities, family housing, 
administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, medical facilities, storage facilities 
and shops $22,462,000. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mount Clemens, 
Mich.: Operational facilities, administra- 
tive and supporting facilities, utilities, medi- 
cal facilities, and shops, $3,193,000. 

Stewart Air Force Base, Smyrna, Tenn.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, operational facilities, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, troop facilities, 
administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, land acquisition, medical facilities, 
storage facilities, and shops, $15,194,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, S. C. Alir- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications and airfield light- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, troop facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, land acquisition, medical facilities, 
storage facilities, and shops, $18,922,000. 

Smoky Hill Air Force Base, Salina, Kans.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, communications, naviga- 
tional aids and airfield lighting facilities, 
operational facilities, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, training facilities, troop facilities, 
family housing, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $24,365,000. 

Stead Field, Reno, Nev.: Troop facilities, 
administrative facilities, utilities, land ac- 
quisition, and shops, $2,109,000. 

Suffolk County Airport, West Hampton 
Beach, N. Y.: Airfield pavements, fuel stor- 
age and dispensing facilities, airfield light- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, troop facilities, 
family housing, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, land acquisition, and 
storage facilities, $1,982,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, Calif.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, aircraft-maintenance facili- 
ties, training facilities, troop facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, util- 
ities, storage facilities, and shops, $17,561,000, 

Truax Air Force Base, Madison, Wis.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, training facilities, troop fa- 
cilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, medical facili- 
ties, storage facilities, and shops, $4,035,000. 

Turner Air Force Base, Albany, Ga.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications and airfield light- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraft- 
nraintenance facilities, troop facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, land acquisition, and storage facilities, 
$7,308,000. 

Walker Air Force Base, Roswell, N. Mex.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications and airfield 
lighting facilities, operational facilities, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, troop facilities, 
administrative and supporting facilities, util- 
ities, storage facilities, and shops, $13,111,000, 
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Westover Air Force Base, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, communications and 
airfield lighting facilities, operational facili- 
ties, aircraft maintenance facilities, adminis- 
trative and supporting fecilities, utilities, 
medical facilities, and storage facilities, 
$11,427,C00. 

Wold-Chamberlain Field, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, communications facili- 
ties and hazard removal, operational facili- 
ties, aircraft maintenance facilities, troop 
facilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, storage facili- 
ties and shops, $3,969,000. 

Youngstown Municipal Airport, Youngs- 
town, Ohio: Airfield pavements, fuel storage 
and dispensing facilities, communications, 
airfield lighting facilities and hazard re- 
moval, operational facilities, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, training facilities, troop 
facilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, medical facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $6,206,000. 

Various locations: Airfield pavements, fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities, communi- 
cations, navigational aids and airfield light- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
troop facilities, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, land acquisition, med- 
ical facilities, storage facilities, and shops, 
$23,000,000. 





Training facilities 

Amarillo Airfield, Amarillo, Tex.: Airfield 
pavements, fuel storage and dispensing facil- 
ities, communications and airfield-lighting 
facilities, operational facilities, training fa- 
cilities, troop facilities, family housing, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, medical facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $13,814,000. 

Big Spring Municipal Airport, Big Spring, 
Tex.: Airfield pavements, airfield lighting 
facilities, operational facilities, training fa- 
cilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, storage facilities, and shops, $3,133,000. 

Brvan Air Force Base, Bryan, Tex.: Airfield 
pavements, fuel storage and dispensing facil- 
ities, communications and airfield lighting 
facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, land acquisition, and storage facilities, 
$5,341,000. 

Camp Shoemaker NRS, Shoemaker, Calif.: 
Fuel storage and dispensing facilities, com- 
munications facilities, operational facilities, 
training facilities, troop facilities, adminis- 
trative and supporting facilities, utilities, 
medical facilities, storage facilities, and 
shc ps, $58,422,000. 

Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Ill.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, aircraft maintenance facili- 
ties, training facilities, troop facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, land acquisition, medical facilities, and 
storage facilities, $11,759,000. 

Clovis Air Force Base, Clovis, N. Mex.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, training facilities, admin- 
istrative and supporting facilities, utilities, 
land acqusition, storage facilities, and shops, 
$4,670,000. 

Connally Air Force Base, Waco, Tex.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, airfield lighting facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
troop facilities, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, land acquisition, stor- 
age facilities, and shops, $12,778,000. 
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Craig Air Force Base, Selma, Ala.: Airfield 
pavements, airfield lighting facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, troop facilities, utilities, and 
storage facilities, $1,822,000. 

Ellington Air Force Base, Houston, Tex.: 
Airfield pavements, airfield lighting facilities, 
family housing, utilities, and storage facili- 
ties, $706,000. 

Foster Field, Victoria, Tex.: Airfield pave- 
ments, fuel storage and dispensing facilities, 
communications and airfield lighting facili- 
ties, operational facilities, aircraft main- 
tenance facilities, training facilities, troop 
facilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, medical facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $11,007,000. 

Francis E. Warren Air Force Base, Chey- 
enne, Wyo.: Operational facilities, training 
facilities, troop facilities, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, medical facili- 
ties, and storage facilities, $7,042,000. 

Goodfellow Air Force Base, San Angelo, 
Tex.: Airfield pavements, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, and land ac- 
quisition, $1,583,000. 

Harlingen Air Force Base, Harlingen, Tex.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, communications and air- 
field lighting facilities, operational facilities, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, training faci- 
lities, troop facilities, family housing, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, land acquisition, medical facilities, store 
age facilities, and shops, $15,462,000. 

Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss.: Air- 
field pavements, communications facilities 
and hazard removal, operational facilities, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, training fa- 
cilities, troop facilities, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, medical facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $43,879,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Tex.: Communications facilities, training 
facilities, troop facilities, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, medical facilities, and storage facilities, 
$€3,753,000. 

Laredo Municipal Airport, Laredo, Tex.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, communications and air- 
field lighting facilities, operational facilities, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, training fa- 
cilities, troop facilities, family housing, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, land acquisition, medical facilities, and 
shops, $8,577,000. 

Laughlin Field, Del Rio, Tex.: Airfield pave- 
ments, fuel storage and dispensing facilities, 
communications and airfield lighting facili- 
ties, operational facilities, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, training facilities, troop fa- 
cilities, family housing, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, medical facilities, storage facilities, 
and shops, $13,701,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colo.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
troop facilities, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, land acquisition, stor- 
age facilities, and shops, 625,520,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Phoenix, Ariz.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, 
training facilities, administrative and sup- 
porting facilities, and utilities, $267,000. 

Mather Air Force Base, Sacramento, Calif.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
troop facilities, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, and storage facilities, 
$4,024,000. 

Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Ga.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications, navigational aids 
and airfield lighting facilities, aircraft main- 
tenance facilities, training facilities, family 
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housing, administrative and supporting fa- 
cilities, and utilities, $1,951,000. 

Nells Air Force Base, Las Vegas, Nev.: Com- 
munications facilities, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, training facilities, troop facilities, 
administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, storage facilities, and shops, 
$1,870,000. 

Perrin Air Force Base, Sherman, Tex.: Air- 
fleld pavements, fuel storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications, navigational aids, 
airfield-lighting facilities, troop facilities, 
administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, land acquisition, and storage facili- 
ties, $2,187,000. 

Pinecastle Air Force Base, Orlando, Fla.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications, navigational 
aids, airfield lighting facilities, operational 
facilities, aircraft maintenance facilities, 
training facilities, troop facilities, family 
housing, administrative and supporting fa- 
cilities, utilities, land acquisition, medical 
facilities, storage facilities, and shops, $24,- 
759,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, 
Tex.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, airfield lighting facili- 
ties, aircraft maintenance facilities, troop 
facilities, administrative and supporting fa- 
cilities, utilities, and storage facilities, 
$6,450,000. 

Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Tex.: Air- 
craft maintenance facilities, and utilities, 
$967,000. 

Sampson Air Force Base, Geneva, N. Y.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications and airfield 
lighting facilities, operational facilities, 
training facilities, troop facilities, admin- 
istrative and supporting facilities, utilities, 
and land acquisition, $9,095,000. 

San Marcos Air Force Base, San Marcos, 
Tex.: Airfield pavements, family housing, 
and utilities, $157,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, Il.: Air- 
field pavements, operational facilities, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, training fa- 
cilities, troop facilities, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, medical facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $14,071,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, 
Tex.: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, airfield lighting facili- 
ties, operational facilities, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, training facilities, troop fa- 
cilities, administrative and supporting facili- 
ties, utilities, land acquisition, medical facil- 
ities, storage facilities, and shops, $21,291,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Fla.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, utilities, storage fa- 
cilities, and port facilities, $923,000. 

Vance Air Force Base, Enid, Okla.: Opera- 
tional facilities, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, and storage facilities, 
$348,009. 

Wichita Municipal Airport, Wichita, Kans.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, airfield lighting facilities, op- 
erational facilities, aircraft maintenance fa- 
cilities, training facilities, troop facilities, 
family housing, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, land acquisition, med- 
ical facilities, storage facilities, and shops, 
$37,145,000. 

Williams Air Force Base, Chandler, Ariz.: 
Airfield pavements, airfield lighting facili- 
ties, administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, and storage facilities,,$1,252,000. 

Various locations: Airfield pavements, fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities, communi- 
cations, navigational aino and airfield light- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
troop facilities, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, land acquisition, med- 
ical facilities, storage facilities, and shops, 
$9,250,000. 
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DEPOTS AND LOGISTICAL FACILITIES 

Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala.: Air- 
field pavements, operational facilities, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, utilities, land 
acquisition, and storage facilities, $11,380,000. 

Dayton (Eight Hundred and Sixty-second) 
United States Air Force Specialized Depot, 
Dayton, Ohio: Aircraft maintenance facili- 
ties, administrative facilities, utilities, and 
storage facilities, $13,006,000. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, Rcme, N. Y.: Puel 
storage and dispensing facilities, communi- 
cations facilities, training facilities, utilities, 
research, development and test facilities, and 
storage facilities, $8,693,000. 

Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah: Aircraft 
maintenance facilities, utilities, and land 
acquisition, $2,935,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: 
Airfield paverrents, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, troop facilities, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, land acquisi- 
tion, medical facilities, and storage facili- 
tie~, $35,444,000. 

Lynn Haven (Potrolsum Storage Area), 
Panama City, Fla.: Administrative and sup- 
porting facilities, ¢59,000. 

Mallory (Eight Hundred and Thirtieth) 
United States Air Force Specialized Depot, 
Memphis, Tenn.: Administrative and sup- 
porting facilities, $84,000. 

Maywood (Eight Hundred and Twenty- 
second) United States Air Force Specialized 
Depot, Maywood, Calif.: Administrative and 
supporting facilities, $107,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Sacramento, 
Calif.: Airfield pavemen:s, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, administrative and supporting fa- 
cilities, utilities, land acquisition, storage 
facilities, and shons, $23,835,000. 

Norton Air Force, San Bernardino, Calif.: 
Aircraft maintenance facilities, troop facili- 
tics, utilities, land acquisition, research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, and storage 
facilities, $6,575,000. 

Olmstead Air Force Base, Middletown and 
Lancaster, Pa.: Airfield pavements, fuel stor- 
age and dispensing facilities, communica- 
tions and airfield lighting facilities, opera- 
tional facilities, aircraft maintenance facill- 
ties, administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, land acquisition, test facilities, 
storage facilities, and shops, $74,093,000. 

Robins Air Force Base, Macon, Ga.: Air- 
field pavements, communications facilities, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, administra- 
tive facilities, utilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $20,683,000. 

Shelby (Eight Hundred and Thirty-first) 
United States Air Force Specialized Depot, 
Shelby, Ohio: Utilities, land acquisition, and 
storage facilities, $13,237,000. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.,: Airfield pavements, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, utilities, and storage facili- 
ties, $8,202,000. 

Topeka (Eight Hundred and Thirty-sec- 
ond) United States Air Force Specialized 
Depot, Topeka, Kans.: Utilities and storage 
facilities, $352,000. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio: Airfield pavements, aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, troop facilities, administra- 
tive and supporting facilities, utilities, re- 
search, development and test facilities, med- 
ical facilities, storage facilities, and shops, 
$35,436,000. 

Various locations: Airfield pavements, fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities, communi- 
cations, navigational aids and airfield light- 
in> facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
mainterance facilities, troop facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, wtili- 
ties, land acquisition, storage facilities, 
shops, and research, development, and test 
facilities, $13,000,000, 
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Communications and navigational aids 
facilities 


Various locations, $5,830,000. 
Research, development, and test facilities 


Bedford Research Center, Bedford, Mass.: 
Administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, land acquisition, research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, and storage facili- 
ties, $17,970,000. 

Climatic Projects Laboratory, Mount Wash- 
ington, N. H.: Administrative and supporting 
facilities, land acquisition, research, develop- 
ment and test facilities, $223,000. 

Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Buffalo, 
N. Y.: Research, development, and test fa- 
cilities, $1,500,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, Calif.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel-storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraft- 
maintenance facilities, troop facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, land acquisition, research, development 
and test facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $31,441,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Valparaiso, Fla.: Air- 
field pavements, fuel-storage and dispensing 
facilities, communications and airfield-light- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraft- 
maintenance facilities, troop facilities, 
training facilities, administrative and sup- 
porting facilities, utilities, medical facilities, 
storage facilities, shops, and research, de- 
velopment and test facilities, $45,549,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, 
N. Mex.: Airfield pavements, communications 
facilities, operational facilities, aircraft- 
maintenance facilities, troop facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, research, development and test facili- 
ties, and shops, $6,147,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.: Airfield pavements, fuel-storage and 
dispensing facilities, communications facil- 
ities, operational facilities, aircraft-mainte- 
nance facilities, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, land acquisition, re- 
search, development and test facilities, med- 
ical facilities, storage facilities, and shops, 
$8,540,000. 

Headquarters, Research and Development 
Command, Friendship International Airport, 
Baltimore, Md.: Troop facilities, administra- 
tive and supporting facilities, utilities, land 
acquisition, and storage facilities, $5,446,000. 

Various locations: Research, development, 
and test facilities, $7,000,000. 


Miscellaneous facilities 


Various locations: Improvements to exist- 
ing family housing, $2,173,000; moderniza- 
tion of mobilization barracks, $144,347,000; 
construction for Reserve forces, $29,511,000; 
for restoration or replacement of facilities 
damaged or destroyed and provision for other 
urgent construction requirements, $10,000,- 
000. 

OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Operational support facilities 
(Alaskan area) 


Cape Air Force Base, Umnak Island, Alas- 
ka: Airfield pavements, fuel-storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, operational facilities, air- 
craft-maintenance facilities, troop facilities, 
administrative and supporting facilities, 
utilities, and port facilities, $2,450,000. 

Eielson Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska: 
Airfield pavements, fuel-storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications facilities, op- 
erational facilities, aircraft-maintenance fa- 
cilities, troop facilities, family housing, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, utili- 
ties, medical facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $41,625,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Anchorage, 
Alaska: Airfield pavements, fuel-storage and 
dispensing facilities, communications facili- 
ties, operational facilities, aircraft-mainte- 
nance facilities, training facilities, troop fa- 
cilities, family housing, administrative and 
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supporting facilities, utilities, medical fa- 
cilities, storage facilities, and shops, $97,007, 
000. 
Ladd Air Force Base, Fairbanks, Alaska: 
Fuel storage and dispensing facilities, com- 
munications facilities, operational facilities, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, training fa- 
cilities, troop facilities, family housing, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, util- 
ities, land acquisition, research, development 
and test facilities, storage facilities, and 
shops, $67,106,000. 

Naknek Air Force Auxiliary Field, Naknek, 
Alaska: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and 
dispensing facilities, and troop facilities, 
$750,000. 

Shemya Air Force Base, Shemya Island, 
Alaska: Airfield pavements, communications 
facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, troop facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, and 
utilities, $2,450,000. 

Thornbrough Air Force Base, Cold Bay, 
Alaska: Airfield pavements, communications 
facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, troop facilities, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, util- 
ities, and port facilities, $2,450,000. 


(Atlantic Area) 


Kindley Air Force Base, S:. George, Bermu- 
da: Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, airfield lighting facilities, 
operational facilities, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, administrative and supporting 
facilities, utilities, medical facilities, and 
storage facilities, $12,378,000. 

Ramey Air Force Base, Puerto Rico: Air- 
field pavements, fuel storage and dispens- 
ing facilities, communications facilities, 
operational facilities, training facilities, troop 
facilities, administrative and supporting 
facilities, utilities, and storage facilities, 
$18,000,000. 

e (Pacific Area) 

Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, T. H.: 
Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, operational facilities, air- 
craft maintenance facilities, administrative 
and supporting facilities, utilities, and stor- 
age facilities, $10,094,000. 

Johnston Island Air Force Base, Johnston 
Island: Operational facilities, troop facilities, 
family housing, utilities, storage facilities, 
shops, and port facilities, $5,885,000. 

Various locations: Airfield pavements, fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities, communi- 
cations, navigational aids and airfield light- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
troop facilities, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, medical facilities, 
storage facilities, shops, and port facilities, 
$21,649,000. 

Various locations, Okinawa: Airfield pave- 
ments, fuel storage and dispensing facilities, 
communications, navigational aids and air- 
field lighting facilities, operational facilities, 
aircraft maintenance facilities, training 
facilities, troop facilities, family housing, ad- 
ministrative and supporting facilities, util- 
ities, and shops, $63,874,000. 


(Various Locations) 


Airfield pavements, fuel storage and dis- 
pensing facilities, communications, naviga- 
tional aids and airfield lighting facilities, 
operational facilities, aircraft maintenance 
facilities, troop facilities, administrative and 
supporting facilities, utilities, medical facili- 
ties, storage facilities, and shops, $21,000,000. 


Depots and logistical facilities 


Various locations: Airfield pavements, fuel 
storage and dispensing facilities, communi- 
cations, navigational aids and airfield light- 
ing facilities, operational facilities, aircraft 
maintenance facilities, training facilities, 
troop facilities, administrative and support- 
ing facilities, utilities, medical facilities, 
storage facilities, and shops, $3,000,000. 
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Communications and navigational aids 
facilities 

Various locations: $9,702,000. 

Miscellaneous facilities 


Various locations: Prefab buildings, $10,- 
000,000; for restoration or replacement of fa- 
cilities damaged or destroyed and provision 
for other urgent construction requirements, 
$26,000,000. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the direction of the Secretary of De- 
fense, is authorized to establish or develop 
classified military installations and facili- 
ties by the construction, conversion, instal- 
lation, or equipment of temporary public 
works, including buildings, facilities, appur- 
tenances, and utilities, in a total amount of 
$1,071,638,000. 

TitLe IV 

Sec. 401. The Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Aif Force, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, are respectively author- 
ized to establish or develop joint military 
installations and facilities by the construc- 
tion, conversion, installation, or equipment 
of temporary or permanent public works, in- 
cluding buildings, facilities, appurtenances, 
and utilities, as follows: 

By the Secretary of the Army: $40,766,000. 

By the Secretary of the Navy: 10,000,000. 

By the Secretary of the Air Force: $38,900,- 
000. 

Sec. 402. The Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, are respectively authorized 
to provide facilities, by the construction, 
conversion, installation, or equipment of 
temporary or permanent buildings, appur- 
tenances, and utilities, for use as post or 
naval exchanges, theaters, auditoriums, res- 
taurants, cafeterias, or other facilities in- 
tended primarily for welfare and morale pur- 
poses and for the use of which fees or other 
charges may be imposed, as follows: 

By the Secretary of the Army: $15,000,000. 

By the Secretary of the Navy: $5,000,000. 

By the Secretary of the Air Force: 
$25,000,000. 

TITLE V 
General provisions 

Sec. 501. The Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, are respectively authorized, 
in order to establish or develop the installa- 
tions and facilities as authorized by this 
Act, to acquire lands and rights pertaining 
thereto, or other interests therein, including 
the temporary use thereof, by donation, pur- 
chase, exchange of Government-owned 
lands, or otherwise, without regard to sec- 
tion 3648, Revised Statutes, as amended. 
When necessary, construction of a public- 
works project authorized by this act may be 
commenced prior to approval of title to the 
underlying land by the Attorney General as 
required by section 355, Revised Statutes, as 
amended. 

Sec. 502. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums of money as may 
be necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
this act, but not to exceed: 

(1) For public works authorized by title 
I: Inside continental United States, $890,- 
450.398; outside continental United States, 
$175,341,130; classified facilities, $302,.234,000; 
or a total of $1,368,025,528 

(2) For public works authorized by title 
II: Inside continental United States, $597,- 
758,650; outside continental United States, 
$74,977,154; classified facilities, $113,531,800; 
or a total of $786,267,600. 

(3) For public works authorized by title 
III: Inside continental United States, $1,993,- 
603.800; outside continental United States, 
$415,420.000: classified facilities, $1,071,638,- 
000; or a total of $3,480.661,800. 
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(4) For public works authorized by title 
IV: Department of the Army, $55,766,000; 
Department of the Navy, $15,000,000; and 
Department of the Air Force, $63,000,000. 

Sec. 503. Any of the approximate costs 
enumerated in titles I, II, and III of this 
act may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
concerned, be varied upward 10 percent and, 
with the concurrence of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, by such further 
amounts as may be necessary to meet un- 
usual cost variations, but the total cost of 
all work so enumerated under each of such 
titles shall not exceed the total appropria- 
tions authorized in respect of such title by 
section 502 of this act. 

Sec. 504. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated funds for advance planning, 
construction design, and architectural serv- 
ices in connection with public-works proj- 
ects which are not otherwise authorized by 
law in such amounts as may be provided in 
the appropriation act concerned. Sucb sums 
as are appropriated shall remain available 
until expended when specifically provided in 
the appropriation act. 

Sec. 505. (a) Title VIII of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby further 
amended by deleting from section 803 (a) 
thereof the date “July 1, 1951” and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof the date “July 1, 1953.” 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated funds for acquisition of land, in- 
stallation of outside utilities, and site prep- 
aration for housing projects to be construct- 
ed under title VIII of the National Housing 
Act, as amended. Such funds may be ex- 
pended by the respective military depart- 
ments for housing projects when the Secre- 
tary of Defense, after consultation with the 
Federal Housing Commissioner, determines 
that such housing projects should be con- 
structed and that such expenditures are es- 
sential to the construction of satisfactory 
housing. Such expenditures may not exceed 
an average of $1,500 per housing unit in re- 
spect of any housing project, and shall not 
exceed an average of $1,000 per housing unit 
in respect of all housing projects for which 
expenditures are approved under the provi- 
sions of this section. 

Sec. 506. No family quarters shall be con- 
structed under the authority of this act with 
a net floor area in excess of 1,250 square feet, 
and the average net floor area of all such 
family quarters shall not exceed 1,080 square 
feet. 

Sec. 507. Appropriations made to carry out 
the purposes of this act shall be available 
with respect to projects authorized by law 
for expenses incident to construction, in- 
cluding administration, overhead, planning, 
and supervision. 

Sec. 508. Any project authorized by this 
act may be prosecuted under direct appro- 
priations or authority to enter into contracts 
in lieu of such appropriations. 


Titte VI 


Sec. 601. The Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, the Secretary of 
the Navy, or the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, as the 
case May be, or his designee, shall come into 
agreement with the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives with respect to those real- 
estate actions by or for the use of the mili- 
tary departments or the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration that are described in (a) 
through (e) below, and in the manner 
therein described. 

(a) Acquisitions of real property where 
fee title is to be acquired. The agreement to 
be reached with respect to the acquisitions 
described in this subsection shall be based 
on general plans for the project, which shall 
include an estimate of the total cost of the 
lands to be acquired. 

(b) All leases to the United States of real 
property having an annual rental in excess 
of $10,000. In those cases where the project 
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involves a group of individual leases the 
agreement to be reached shall be based on 
general plans for the project, which shall 
include an estimate of the total cost of leas- 
ing such lands. 

(c) Leases of Government-owned real 
property where the annual rental is in excess 
of $10,000, except that agreement with the 
committees shall not be required with respect 
to leases for agricultural or grazing purposes. 

(d) All transfers of Government-owned 
real property under the jurisdiction of the 
military departments or the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration to other Federal 
agencies, or to States, including those trans- 
fers between the military departments. 

(e) All reports of excess Government- 
owned real property to a disposal agency. 

Sec. 602. This act shall apply only to real 
property within the continental limits of the 
United States, the Territory of Alaska, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. This 
act shall not apply to real property pertain- 
ing to river and harbor and flood-control 
projects. 

Sec. 603. A recital of compliance with this 
act in any instrument of conveyance, in- 
cluding leases, to the effect that the require- 
ments of this act have been complied with or, 
in the alternative, that the conveyance or 
lease is not affected by this act shall be 
conclusive evidence thereof. 

Sec. 604. Section 407 of the act approved 
January 6, 1951 (Public Law 910, 81st Cong.), 
and the second proviso contained in the first 
section of the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public 
works, and for other purposes,” approved 
April 4, 1944 (58 Stat. 190), and the last 
sentence of section 1 of the act of August 
5, 1947 (ch. 493, 61 Stat. 774) are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 605. This title shall take effect on the 
effective date of this act. ~ 


Mr. VINSON (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
further reading of the bill, that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, and 
that it be open to amendment at any 
part of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
when does the gentleman expect to con- 
clude consideration of the bill? Today? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill authorizes the 
expenditure of $5,700,000,000. For any 
Member of the House to vote against this 
bill would be interpreted as a vote against 
national defense. 

In this bill you find defense items and 
nondefense items—plenty of them. I 
understand this bill was reported out of 
the committee by a unanimous vote—32 
members of the Committee on the Armed 
Services voted this bill out; that is my 
information. But I am distressed about 
authorizing the expenditure of these 
large sums of money without having 
some check made of the expenditures as 
the money is spent, especially since we 
have the kind of irresponsibility at the 
top as to Government expenditures—as 
to all kinds of expenditures. 

Who is to administer? Who is to do 
the spending? Who is the Commander 
in Chief? Who is running this show? 
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And what is the general disposition on 
the part of those who are charged with 
the responsibility of expending these 
funds? 

You know it is so easy, so easy, to vote 
money; and we vote it here on every one 
of these bills. Put a defense label on an 
expenditure bill and it goes through the 
House like a cat goes through a dog show. 

But Harry Truman is the Commander 
in Chief. He is to spend these funds. 
And he is the man who put us in 
the grease along with his immediate 
predecessor. 

If any American had told us in the late 
months of 1945 after VE-day and VJ-day 
that less than 5 years after the war was 
over we would be in the precarious posi- 
tion we occupy today, we should have 
consigned him promptly to the booby 
hatch. Our position is utterly incredible. 
We are in precisely the same dazed frame 
of mind that afflicts half the people of 
Europe today. They are confused, be- 
wildered, and bewitched by the march of 
events. Like the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia, who never realized for a moment 
what they were getting into when they 
gave the Communists in their midst an 
opportunity to wedge their way into the 
government, we are suffering from a neu- 
rotic fear based upon our reluctance and 
our unwillingness to recognize the facts. 

Look at the conditions we found to 
exist in the Detroit Arsenal, conniving, 
wholesale conniving, the kind of thing 
that no businessman would countenance 
in his business. Ou; committee spent 
2 days there holding hearings 10 hours 
a day. Now, the head man has been 
sent toGermany. He has been promoted 
to a job in Germany for having been 
a cheap chiseler. That was the head 
man of the Detroit Arsenal. The Pro- 
curement Department thought nothing 
of attending so many Christmas parties 
that the Book-Cadillac Hotel had to 
make reservations 3 or 4 months in ad- 
vance because so many people wanted 
to wine and dine the people wha had to 
do the contracting for the Government. 

It is absolutely amazing that the Con- 
gress of the United States spends so 
little time or gives so little thought to 
watching the expenditure of these funds. 
Sometimes I am surprised that our Re- 
publican friends are so easygoing as 
they are, and are not up here on their 
hind legs fighting and watching these 
expenditures. 

This morning’s paper carried a state- 
ment of the Commander in Chief mak- 
ing some kind of comment about the 
Presidential election of 1952. He made 
a few wisecracks about a man that I 
consider to be the most outstanding 
statesman in the world today, a man 
who comes from my home State, a man 
of courage, character, honesty, and in- 
tegrity, a man who is fighting in another 
body and never misses an opportunity 
to speak his piece even though he knows 
it may be unpopular for him to do so. 
I wish in this body we had more Mem- 
bers who were vocal on the issues of the 
day and who watched every expenditure 
of the Government. 

I knew Bos Tart as a State senator 
when he served in the Ohio State Senate 
and he was chairman of the tax com- 
mittee there, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I knew 
Bos Tart when he provided a tax pro- 
gram for the State of Ohio, who in the 
Eightieth Congress, when nobody want- 
ed to be chairman of the Labor Commit- 
tee, took the job at a time whe it was 
unpopular for him to take that kind of 
a job. He knew it was a difficult task. 
He knew he would have all kinds of cab- 
bage thrown at him, but that man has 
had the courage to ask questions and to 
urge the Congress to go slower. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Did not the President 
say that the gentleman just mentioned 
by the gentleman from Ohio would be 
his choice for the Republican Party’s 
nomination in 1952? Why protest if he 
agrees with you? 

Mr. BENDER. The Republicans can 
do their own thinking, and they did in 
Ohio. As far as Harry Truman is con- 
cerned, we do not need any advice from 
him. If the Republicans had chosen 
Bos Tart in 1948 instead of a me-tooer 
from New York he would have been 
elected President and we would not be 
faced with the appropriation before us 
today because he would have told Russia 
off. They would have respected him be- 
cause they would know he meant busi- 
ness. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does not 
the gentleman think that the Republi- 
cans can get along without any advice 
from these New Yorkers who twice have 
put candidates on us? Does not the gen- 
tleman think we can get along without 
them? 

Mr. BENDER. Yes, we can get along 
very well without them and the whole 
country can get along pretty well with- 
out them. We are not looking for ad- 
vice from them or the Pendergast ma- 
chine in Kansas City. The country has 
had too much of that sort of thing. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Or the 
gambling at Saratoga, N. Y. 

Mr. BENDER. That is exactly right. 
And I say this, if in 1948 we had nomi- 
nated the man for President whom the 
President chooses to attack, we would 
not have occasion to be voting here. to- 
day for a $5,700,000,000 appropriation 
bill in order to fight communism, and 
we would not have had occasion yester- 
day to vote for $56,062,000,000 because, 
my friends, we would have been sitting 
on top of the world as we should be. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the learned gentleman further yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man know that President Truman had 
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nothing to do with gambling at Sara- 
toga, N. Y.; it was someone else? 

Mr. BENDER. I do not know any- 
thing about his gambling in Saratoga, 
but I know about the mink coats and 
that whole line of stuff that we have 
read. Incidentally, you know it is amaz- 
ing that the things that have happened 
in Washington here, in exposing all the 
dereliction and shortcomings of your 
administration, have come from the 
Democrats themselves. You know, we 
Republicans ought to be ashamed that 
it remained for a Democratic chairman 
and committees dominated by Demo- 
cratic chairmen to expose so much of 
this stuff that is going on here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the obliging gentleman yield just once 
again? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I understand the gen- 
tleman has about 214 minutes remain- 
ing. I wonder if he would use that time 
to explain the famous Hanley letter. 

Mr. BENDER. If the gentleman will 
ask for more time, nothing would please 
me better. 

Mr. ROONEY. I shall be glad to do so. 
Please tell us about the Hanley letter. 

Mr. BENDER. The Hanley letter? 
My friend, I have nothing to do with 
that, and if Mr. Hanley was putting over 
a fake proposition, why that should have 
been exposed. We have no desire to 
cover up on any Republicans. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman from New York is interested 
in that, I have a photostatic copy of that 
letter, and if he would like to see it, I 
would be glad to show it to him. 

Mr. ROONEY. I would be glad to see 
his copy. It makes interesting reading. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman will go with me to the office 
right now I will give it to him. 

Mr. ROONEY. I accept the kind in- 
vitation and thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps someone ought 
to explain the sudden resignation of 
O'Dwyer. 

Mr. BENDER. The resignation of 
O'Dwyer? Has he resigned? 

Mr. GROSS. As mayor of New York. 

Mr. BENDER. Oh, that is different. I 
thought he resigned as Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

Mr.GROSS. No. 

Mr. BENDER. You know, American 
Mercury Magazine had an article re- 
garding the Washington mess in the 
May issue, and I have not heard any 
comment on that from any of the ad- 
ministration people who were castigated 
there. 

Tart for President. The words have 
the ring of history. They sound like 
the answer to a Nation’s prayer for 
vigorous leadership, for an end to day by 
day improvising of programs affecting 
the welfare of one hundred and fifty 
million Americans and uncounted mil- 
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lions of men and women who look to our 
Government for guidance. Tarr for 
President. The slogan means more than 
an end to confusion and wavering, to the 
policy of muddling through. It means 
the beginning of direction and princi- 
ple, rooted in the traditions of the Am- 
erican constitution and permeated by 
an understanding of our history and its 
Meaning. 

We shall have United States Senator 
Rosert A. Tart as our President when 
the Republican Party clears away the 
smoke-screen laid down by the Old New 
Deal and the Unfair Fair Deal. Bos 
Tart will be our candidate for Presi- 
dent when the Republican Party wakes 
up to the facts. We shall have Tart for 
President when we have the courage to 
recognize that more than anything else 
in public life today, our country needs in 
the White House the kind of man who 
does not hesitate to take his stand upon 
the basis of deep convictions and un- 
shakable integrity. We have had enough 
of trimming and hedging, of compromis- 
ing with left-wingers inside our house, 
of bold statements and weak perform- 
ances, of vast commitments, and small 
preparations. 

Both inside the Senate and out, Bos 
TaFT’s prestige, backed by his 430,000- 
vote majority in Ohio at the election 
last fall, has boomed. Those who op- 
posed him for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination based their argument on 
an assertion that he was not a popular 
vote getter. It was universally conceded 
that Tarr was the intellectual leader of 
the party. With the Ohio vote results to 
reinforce his position, Senator Tart now 


occupies the leading position in the 
presidential race. 
Senator Tarr has already indicated 


that he will not seek the presidential 
nomination through any personal ac- 
tivity whatever. He has authorized no 
one to speak for him. He is doing noth- 
ing to recruit delegates to his cause. 
This is not a pose. This is part of Bos 
TaFt’s beliefs. He believes sincerely that 
the Presidency is not to be sought—that 
the Presidency is of such importance 
that it must seek the man. 

In practice this means that Senator 
Tart’s friends must do the job for him. 
It is more than our responsibility. This 
is our opportunity to do the greatest 
service for the Nation that has been done 
in our generation. For the nomination 
of Bos Tart for the Presidency would lift 
the spirits of our country. It would rally 
to the Republfcan cause all those who 
believe firmly in our way of life, all of 
those who are deeply concerned over our 
drift toward ever greater reliance upon 
the state and its benevolence. Those 
who would turn power over to the Fed- 
eral Government fail to remember that 
what is benevolent today may become 
malevolent tomorrow. Those who accept 
the rosy promises of the Socialist state 
forget that personal rights and property 
surrendered to an impersonal state to- 
day lead to personal rights seized to- 
morrow. 

Tart thinks straight, talks straight, 
and acts straight. Bos TaFt’s position 
will stand the test of microscopic exami- 
nation. Bos Tart’s viewpoint stands up 
under discussion. 
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This is our man. This is our great 
opportunity. It is less than a year until 
the States hold their elections to select 
delegates to the political conventions of 
1952. We can assure ourselves of a real 
campaign in 1952—a campaign fought 
out on the great issues of our day which 
divide the left-wingers from those who 
believe in the American way. No man 
can present that campaign more logi- 
cally, more convincingly, more effec- 
tively than Rosert A. Tart, of Ohio. 
This time let us make sure. This time 
let us make sure that we get the man 
we have wanted for years. Why take less 
than the best? The best is Bos Tarr. 
Let us get him nominated. When we do, 
we will get him elected in the Nation by 
the same kind of overwhelming major- 
ity that he ran up in Ohio. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson: On 
page 72, strike out lines 14 through 17, in- 
clusive, and in line 18 strike out “(b)” and 
insert “Src. 505.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the ef- 
fect of that amendment is to strike out 
title 8 of the National Housing Act, 
known as the Wherry bill. As I stated 
in general debate, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts {[Mr. McCormack] and the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency and I had an agreement 
yesterday that in view of the fact that 
the bill that will be up Tuesday carries 
this reenactment of what is known as 
the Wherry bill, title 8 of the National 
Housing Act, we would not press the 
matter here. While we are clearly 
within our jurisdiction, I did not want 
to trespass on the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in view of the fact 
that they had a similar bill before them 
in the first instance, so I am asking that 
it be stricken out of this bill. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think there is 
an additional reason, and that is, that 
the bill in the Committee on Banking 
and Currency is a Senate bill, and if 
a rule is reported out Monday, which 
I hope and expect, the bill will be sched- 
uled for consideration of the House on 
Tuesaay, and then it immediately goes 
to conference. 

Mr. VINSCN. That is right. I am 
satisfied if we do not get the Wherry 
bill provision in that bill, we will soon 
be in here and we will get it anyhow be- 
fore this bill gets through. But I did 
not want to trespass on the jurisdiction 
of the distinguished committee which is 
so ably served by our good friend from 
Massachusetts and my colleague the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Brown] 
and the other members of the committee. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Particularly un- 
der the outstanding chairmanship of 
the gentleman from Kentucky and that 
great American the gentleman from his 
own State [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. VINSON. In my old age, Mr. 
Chairman, I have stopped trespassing 
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on the jurisdiction of other committees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ABERNETHY: 
Following line 2 on page 71 add a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(b) In instances where it becomes neces- 
sary to acquire land by condemnation, cer- 
tificate of taking or otherwise, the Secretary 
of Defense, in his discretion, is authorized 
to compensate the owner of said land for 
the inconvenience, dislocation, loss of the 
use of said land and for all other losses and 
damages sustained by said owner, which 
compensation shall be in addition to all 
other payments now authorized by law; pro- 
vided, however, said additional compensation 
shall in no event exceed 25 percent of the 
value of the land and appurtenances there- 
unto belonging; provided further that the 
authority herein shall be confined to acqui- 
sitions under authority of this act.” 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 9 of the report I find the following 
language with regard, incidentally, to 
the acquisition of lands for the railhead 
facilities: 

While it is true that the Government ob- 
ligation under condemnation proceedings is 
restricted to the established value of the 
land, the committee feels that consideration 
should be given, where feasible, to the actual 
damages suffered by those being dispossessed 
in establishing the price of the land. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. I want to say to the 
gentleman, who appeared before the 
committee, and particularly in regard 
to Camp McCain, where great hardship 
would be caused, that of course under 
the law all the Government can pay is 
the fair market value when they con- 
demn land. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is correct. 

Mr. VINSON. . However, the commit- 
tee thinks that in cases where people 
have been dispossessed once and have 
gone back and rebought, and then are 
dispossessed the second time, the Secre- 
tary of Defense should have some lati- 
tude and discretion. 

I do not know whether this language 
is the correct language, but I agree with 
the gentleman in principle so I am going 
to suggest to the Committee that we 
adopt this amendment. We will try to 
work out the proper language in confer- 
ence to carry out the question of hard- 
ship, which is discretionary with the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

The whole committee is conscious of 
what is going on about these matters. 
There are a great many people down at 
these railhead facilities. The Govern- 
ment came in and took the land away 
from them. They moved out. Then the 
Government sold out and they went back 
and bought the old homestead again, 
Now the Government is coming in there 
and moving them for the second time. 
All they will get under the strict letter 
of the law is the market value. It costs 
something for a man to pick up his fam- 
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ily and personal effects and move away, 
but the law does not compensate him 
on that as it is written today. 

We want to look into this feature. 
As far as I am personally concerned, 
I am going to accept this amendment 
and look into this question, and we will 
work it out satisfactorily. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In view of the 
gentleman’s understanding of my prob- 
lem, it would be foolish for me to say 
anything more. I thank the gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
40 strike out lines 22, 23, 24, and 25, and on 
page 41 strike out lines 1, 2, and 3. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment simply ctrikes out the $19,- 
019,000 appropriation for a brand-new 
military installation at Grandview, Mo.— 
not Grandview, Kansas City, but Grand- 
view, Mo. I still cannot understand 
why the committee saw fit to insert this 
Grandview airport under such an ad- 
dress as Kansas City because Grand- 
view, Mo., is an incorporated place, 16 
air-miles south of Kansas City. 

I have just talked to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration about this. The 
Grandview, Jackson County, airport at 
Grandview, Mo., in Jackson County, the 
home of Harry S. Truman, today has six 
little metal hangars, 30 by 42 feet each. 
I am told by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration that these hangars will hold 
three or four planes each. The longest 
runway is only 5,504 feet. It is desig- 
nated as a class 4 airport, but barely gets 
under the wire at that. It has one 
wooden office building, 60 feet by 28 feet. 
It has one concrete-block shop, 160 feet 
by 120 feet. That is practically the ex- 
tent of the physical equipment of the 
Grandview Airport today. In other 
words, it will be necessary to expend all 
of the $19,019,000 if it is made into a 
military installation. I call your atten- 
tion again to the fact that Knobnoster 
Air Base, Mo., 50 air-miles from Grand- 
view, is going to get twenty-two and 
one-half million dollars under the 
terms of this bill. There is no reason 
why another huge base should be built 
at Kansas City, or in the region of 
Kansas. City. Neither the Grandview 
Airport nor the other municipal airport 
in Kansas City has yet been designated 
as an international airport. It seems to 
me that this $19,000,000 expenditure in 
Grandview is probably for the purpose, 
under the guise of defense work, of estab- 
lishing an international airport in 
Kansas City. In other words, if this 
provision remains in the bill, we will 
have what amounts to a glorified WPA 
project at Grandview, Mo. We will have 
elevated Grandview Airport from a horse 
and buggy to a Packard limousine, 1951 
vintage. So I appeal to the Members 
of the House, if you are interested in 
economy, and if you are fearful of the 
inflation that is going on, if you are in- 
terested in saving money at all, to vote 
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for this amendment to strike from this 
bill the $19,019,000. It can be done 
without the slightest injury to the 
defense effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 15 minutes with 
5 minutes to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. As we glance through the alloca- 
tions in this particular report, we begin 
to wonder whether the upper portion of 
the Midwest is a cog in the national de- 
fense planning. You will observe that 
there is allocated to Texas, for example, 
$355,000,000. Now, it may well be that 
the military deems this absolutely neces- 
sary, but I do question seriously their 
opinion in regard to thé matter when, 
on the one hand, they will allocate this 
$355,000,000 to the State of the great 
Speaker of this House and at the same 
time virtually ignore the upper Mid- 
west. For instance, they give nothing 
at all to the State of Iowa. They allo- 
cate only $10,000,000 to the great State 
of Indiana. Some $52,000,000 is allo- 
cated to Illinois; $6,000,000 only to my 
State of Minnesota. Nothing whatso- 
ever to the great State of North Da- 
kota. Wisconsin is earmarked for $6,- 
000,000, and Michigan, with its tremen- 
dous industry, is recognized by the com- 
paratively small amount of $21,000,000. 
Does our national defense center en- 
tirely in the South, the Southwest, the 
far East, and on the Pacific coast? Are 
there not some installations necessary 
in the great Midwest central areas 
around Chicago, Detroit, Des Moines, 
and the Twin Cities? These seven Mid- 
west States, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota are allocated in total less than 
$100,000,000. Texas receives alone three 
and one-half times that amount. Okla- 
homa is given as much as our seven 
States put together. California is con- 
sidered so important that it receives 
four times what our combined seven 
States receive. Florida, Georgia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Carolina all 
receive more than $100,000,000 each. 

Can we feel that there is need contin- 
uously for pouring hundreds of millions 
of dollars into certain favored sections 
of our Nation? 

Do we not have the right to request 
as much for the seven Midwest States 
I have mentioned as for the one State 
of Texas or California, when the national 
defense blueprints are approved? Many 
believe that if we do get into serious 
trouble with the Soviet Union the line 
of attack will be down through Canada, 
through North Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan. Certainly this 
should be given consideration in the 
establishment of defense installations, 
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I am not interested personally in a dime 
of it, as far as my congressional district 
is concerned. I do think a proper ap- 
preciation of the needs of our section 
is sadly lacking. Certainly it should 
be considered just good business to re- 
activate World War II airfields already 
constructed in Iowa and lying idle rather 
than to spend $19,000,000 to build up 
a new field at Grandview, Mo. Why 
should we waste millions of dollars in 
that way? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. _I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota. 
Neither he nor I are looking for any of 
these millions of dollars for our respec- 
tive congressional districts. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Absolutely 
not. Irosein support of the gentleman's 
amendment because I feel he has made 
a good argument for the elimination of 
the Grandview installation. There is 
here, it seems to me, duplication and 
waste. The fact that Grandview is only 
50 miles from Sedalia should give us the 
key to the situation. If we intend to 
permit the intrusion of political con- 
siderations into our national defense it 
will prove to be very unfortunate. I 
would think that the Pentagon would 
analyze more carefully the distribution 
of these vast installations and decide 
only from the viewpoint of what is best 
for our entire Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Bot.iine]. 

Mr. BOLLING. iAr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am delighted to 
yield to our distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. My name has been 
brought into this, and the State of Texas. 
Franklv, I did not think there was any- 
body in this House that would think I 
would be small enough to be influential 
in bringing installations to the State of 
Texas. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I certain- 
ly had no intention along that line. 

Mr. RAYBURN. My name was men- 
tioned, just the same, ard the gentleman 
made a sectional, partisan speech, as I 
heard it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I might 
say that this is a sectional, partisan bill. 

Mr. BOLLING. Ido not yield further 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am not little 
enough to do that, and I do not think 
the Department of Defense is little 
enough to do that, and I do not think 
the Committee on Armed Services is lit- 
tle enough to do that. 

Mr. BOLLING. There is little that 
I can add to the statement just made 
by the Speaker. It is a matter of regret 
to me that the proposed installation at 
Grandview in my district is being used 
as a vehicle for a political attack. It 
seems to me quite clear that in such a 
matter as the defense of the United 
States of America we should find it pos- 
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sible to restrain our partisan instincts. 
It seems to me quite clear that the mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee, 
and the personnel f the Defense Estab- 
lishment, have a primary duty to per- 
form, a duty to defend this country. I 
do not believe that many of the Mem- 
bers of this Congress, or any of the 
members of the committee which re- 
ported out this bill are looking at this 
project or any other project from the 
point of view of partisanship. I believe 
it quite clear that a command setup de- 
signed to coordinate the air defense 
forces of the United States should quite 
logically be placed in the center of the 
United States. The location of this in- 
stallation at Grandview was determined, 
so far as I know, purely on the basis of 
military necessity. Again let me say 
that I regret that my district should be 
involved in a clearly partisan attack 
which has no basis in fact. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Ki.pay] is recognized 
to close debate on this amendment. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not expected that there would be an 
allegation here that these various bases 
were located or allocated on any ground 
of political consideration. The commit- 
tee, of course, was given a great deal of 
information that it cannot disclose on 
the fioor. By that we do not mean by 
any means that we are not perfectly 
willing to disclose everything we have 
in a conversation privately to every 
Member of the House. We regard it as 
our duty to collect this information that 
we might be in a position to make it 
available to you. 

Here is the justification for the Grand- 
view airport: In the 95-wing program it 
will serve as headquarters of the Central 
Air Defense Force and Continental Air 
Command; and, as was disclosed by the 
gentleman from Iowa after we had 
shown him the restricted records, as the 
rome station of one interceptor wing. 
Of course, the Continental Air Command 
has charge of all of your reserve com- 
ponents and reserve personnel. It nec- 
essarily should be located centrally in 
the United States. 

Words have been bandied around quite 
freely as if it were public information 
as to the location of the radar screen, 
sometiuing that I have always under- 
stood to be highly classified information 
and not to be disclosed even thouzh it 
might help politically in opposing a bill 
or an item in a bill; but inasmuch as it 
has been, I ask you to take the bill and 
see if you do not find that in the case 
of major cities where factories are 
located, these great manufacturing 
piants, there is a similar provision with 
reference to interceptor air wings; and 
that is the situation here. , 


Of course, they bring in the idea, why 


not use Sedalia? And the report itself 
indicates that Sedalia is to be used, and 
that it is contained in this bill with an 
authorization of $22,462,000 as against 
the $19,019,000 proposed for the Grand- 
view air base. So that this matter is in 
exact accordance with the military plan 
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and the radar screen, if it must be dis- 
closed, and that it is carrying out exactly 
what we found with reference to other 
installations. Minnesota was also men- 
tioned. There is no one more conscious 
of the great need that we have for the 
iron ore that is brought down through 
the Great Lakes thanIam. Every bit of 
that has been covered in this bill and 
with the proper strategic and tactical 
bases to protect that transportation, 
that production, and the passage of 
those ships through the canal so that 
they will be protected in connection with 
the radar screen, if you please. That is 
all provided for and taken care of in this 
bill. 

Some mention was made of my home 
State of Texas. I regret that anyone saw 
fit to bring the Speaker’s name into this. 
There was a time when Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, California, and Texas were about 
all there was to the Air Force. There was 
no Air Force anywhere else. That is the 
training area. Mention was made of the 
great amount of money carried here for 
the State of Texas. Figuring it out per- 
centagewise, it is rather insignificant, 
and if you figure it in accordance with 
area you will find that it does not amount 
to a great deal. You will also find that 
not one of those is a new installation. 
Most of them have been active always, 
some of them going back as far as 1917. 
You will find that those stations have 
always been there. We are moving now 
from a 48-group Air Force to a 95-wing 
Air Force. Necessarily the existing sta- 
tions must be enlarged. California is in 
here for more money than the State of 
Texas. Those have always been your 
great Air Force training set-ups. That 
is where your training takes place. Ican 
remember the time when all of your 
Army was stationed in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona because of dis- 
turbances below the border. That is all 
changed. All of your Air Force was there 
and it was to protect us from dis- 
turbances south of the border. 

Now our operational functions are on 
the northern rim of the United States 
and training is taking place in those 
areas where it is cheaper because of 
clothing, heat, and things of that kind. 
I will say that this is in accordance with 
the over-all program for the defense of 
the United States and the pending 
amendment should be defeated. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan moves that 
the Committee do now rise and report the 
bill back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, having been absent for a few 
moments from the House on a mission 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] I am in no position to either 
criticize or to attempt to explain the 
remarks of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] or of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. H. CaRu 
ANDERSEN]. I was present to hear the 
Speaker comment about the bringing 
into the discussion the name of Texas 
and also some reference about the use of 
his own name. I doubt if the Speaker 
basically is any different from the rest 
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of us or if the State of Texas is any 
different from other States except that 
it is larger—almost alone fought for 
its independence and is noted for its 
fighting men. I have assumed always 
it was a legitimate part of our duties to 
do what we could for our districts, re- 
membering, of course, the welfare of 
the general public, and the Nation. 

I am sure that no one had any idea 
of questioning the honorableness of the 
conduct of anyone. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Myr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. There 
was no intent on my part to reflect in 
anyway on Mr. Raysurn, the present 
Speaker of the House. My sole argument 
is against the idea of putting this huge 
sum of money down in the Southern 
area, and I do not agree with it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
we all know that when the rivers and 
harbors bill in former years came be- 
fore the Congress to be considered there 
was always in the papers the question 
of logrolling. In fact, that bill came 
to be known as the pork bill. I do not 
know whether there is anything of that 
kind in the wording of this bill—nothing 
has been said to indicate that. I have 
no reason to think there is, but I do 
assume, as the gentleman was saying, 
that the South has its share. It may be 
that is because of the climate though I 
see no reason why pilots should not be 
trained in the North when they must 
fight in the far north. I understand the 
South has taken a good many industries 
from the Northeast, from the section 
from which our majority and minority 
leaders live. Those industries have gone 
South. But that may be because the 
administration has so used the labor 
laws that they were driven south. I have 
always thought it was because of eco- 
nomic reasons. 

But let us get back now to this matter, 
the need and the location of new air- 
fields in the United States, for a moment. 
I agree with the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown] and the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] in their statements 
of yesterday, that the Congress should 
have a staff which could and would, if 
possible, and so far as possible, give us 
unbiased information on all of these 
items in a bill like this, certainly as to 
the proper cost and location. When you 
take a long, long bill such as this and 
read over the various items and the 
large sums of money you realize that no 
one man or committee which may be 
biased should be the sole source of infor- 
mation. I cannot understand how the 
individual Members of Congress are to 
get information as to whether an airport 
should be put in a particular place and 
how much it will cost. The gentleman 
from Maryland, the hero of Wake Island, 
raised that question a while ago on the 
floor. The committees hear those who 
are interested, those who want to build 
up the various defense agencies, but if 
I understand correctly, they do not hear 
people who have not had an interest in 
defense construction before these bills 
come up, but who have accurate tech- 
nical information. Now, just a little 
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while ago, and going back to the ques- 
tion of this Congress being fully advised, 
and having a staff to investigate, we 
have a Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, but recently 
the House has taken away much of the 
authority of that committee and put it 
in other committees, or in special com- 
mittees, and that we do not like, at least 
I do not, and I know some members of 
the majority who are members of that 
committee do not like it. If you will let 
us alone and give us a staff, we will do 
a lot of these important things. A sub- 
committee was in Bunker Hill, near Peru, 
Ind., where the Navy has an airfield. It 
consisted of 2,100 acres and, I would say 
that there are several miles of concrete 
runways. There are buildings there. So 
far as one can see that airport is all 
right, in good condition except for a lit- 
tle paint and nominal repairs—could be 
made ready for use. We were advised 
it cost some $20,000,000. And who has 
it? A former lieutenant commander in 
the Navy and his partner. Curran is 
the name. He and a man named Ladd 
have secured control of that through the 
village of Bunker Hill for $1 a year. 
Curran is getting something like $11,000 
a year from the Bunker Hill corporation 
which is operating this airport. Ladd is 
getting something like $4,000 a year, and 
there that airport is, in use, paying a 
profit to the Bunker Hill Corp., con- 
trolled by Ladd and Curran. Now, why, 
I do not know. It is that kind of a sit- 
uation that makes us dubious about ex- 
penditures of the amount carried in this 
bill—$4,800,000,000. 

On that airport are three custom-built 
aircraft, especially constructed to train 
at one time 12 pilots—sold as junk. 

Can the committee tell us anything 
about waste of that kind—why that air- 
field, all those buildings, those three big 
air training ships should be abandoned 
or junked? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 16, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jackson of Washington, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 4914) to au- 
thorize certain construction at military 
and naval installations, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
372, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the bill H. R. 4914 
be recommitted to the House Committee on 
Armed Services with instructions that the 
bill be reported back to the House forth- 
with with the following amendment: On 
page 40, strike out lines 22, 23, 24, and 25, 
and, on page 41, strike out lines 1, 2, and 3. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
understand the gentleman from Iowa is 
going to seek a roll-call vote on the 
motion to recommit? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further con- 
sideration of the bill be postponed until 
Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MORGANTOWN ORDNANCE WORKS 


Mr. RAMSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an article. 

The SPEAKER. If there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of the Army wants to convert 
the Morgantown Ordnance Works so as 
to use gas instead of coal in the manufac- 
ture of ammonia for use in its ordnance- 
procurement program, and for use by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in its fertilizer-stockpiling program. 

On Tuesday of this week the West 
Virginia delegation in Congress, includ- 
ing our two Senators, together with 
other interested Members of the House 
and two representatives of a Senator 
from another State, attended a lengthy 
conference in the offices of the Honorable 
F. Archibald Alexander, Under Secretary 
of the Army, where this proposition was 
discussed and where proposals from pri- 
vate industry for lease of the facilities 
were also discussed. 

My position, Mr. Speaker, is that the 
facility should be leased to the contractor 
offering best terms to the Government, 
and for operation of the plant so as to 
make maximum contribution to the 
economy of the community. 

If the Department of the Army con- 
tinues to insist on conversion to gas, the 
facility cannot be operated to the best 
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interests of the Nation nor the local 
economy. Such a conversion would mean 
a switch to a fuel which is in scarce sup- 
ply and which is not available locally, 
from a fuel which is not in scarce supply 
and which is available in its highest 
quality locally. 

Within a radius of 20 miles of this 
plant, in Marion and Monongalia Coun- 
ties, is located a large deposit of the finest 
metallurgical coal found anywhere in the 
world. 

The Morgantown ordnance works need 
never lose 1 minute of operation from 
lack of fuel if it continues to depend upon 
coal. No such guarantee may be made 
relative to gas. In fact, Mr. Speaker, 
we know that gas is scarce. A news item 
from this morning’s Washington Post, 
which I include as a part of my remarks, 
tells of a governmental order to be issued 
next week restricting the use of gas in 
a number of critical areas, including 
West Virginia. The article points out 
that last winter steel mills in several 
parts of the country had to shut down 
operations because of inability to obtain 
natural gas. This is not an uncommon 
occurrence during periods of extreme 
cold weather, when industrial activity 
must be curtailed in order to keep our 
people alive. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this is not 
the time to spend a large sum of money 
to convert this facility so as to use a 
fuel which is in scarce supply—and not 
available locally—instead of a fuel avail- 
able locally. 

The Department of the Army has in- 
dicated it has considered another pro- 
posal, that of erecting a coal gassifica- 
tion plant to supply its fuel, but it has 
turned this suggestion down as being still 
in the embryonic stage. It feels that the 
Government should not go into a field 
which so far has not attracted private- 
risk capital. 

This is, I believe, also a short-sighted 
policy. The only time the Government 
should enter a field such as this is when 
private capital is unwilling or unable to 
meet the demands of the Nation. I be- 
lieve that if the Army continues to in- 
sist on operating the Morgantown 
Ordnance Works with gas, it should then 
construct the coal gassification plant so 
as to insure adequate supplies of fuel at 
all times. 

Moreover, such an endeavor would 
further develop the synthetic-fuels pro- 
gram so that we do not become depend- 
ent on rapidly depleting supplies of 
natural petroleum and gas, and so that 
we may take advantage of the great 
natural resource of coal. 

Curs Dus Next WEEK ON SALE oF NATURAL 
Gas To New Users 

The Federal Government yesterday dis- 
closed it will issue a defense order next week 
restricting the future use of natural gas for 
home heating in 15 critical areas including 
the District, Maryland, and Virginia. 

The announcement was made by Charles 
P. Rather, Gas Operations Chief of Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense at a con- 
ference here with the public utilities com- 
missioners of the affected States on pro- 
hibiting the sale of natural gas to new con- 
sumers. 

Rather emphasized that the order will in 
no way limit the use of natural gas in homes 
at present heated by gas. 
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“Chief purpose of the order,” he said, 
“will be to insure enough natural gas for 
defense industries, but a secondary purpose 
will be to protect present home gas con- 
sumers agains* a cut in supply.” 

“There's plenty of natural gas available,” 
Rather said, “but there isn't enough steel to 
build gas pipelines fast enough to keep up 
with the expanding demand for the fuel.” 

“Last winter,” according to the PAD official, 
“steel mills in several parts of the country 
had to shut down operations for a period 
because of inability to obtain an adequate 
supply of natural gas. 

“In Pennsylvania,” he added, “10,000 home 
consumers had their gas cut off altogether, 
and more than 50,000 other householders had 
their service reduced.” Rather said the Gov- 
ernment hopes to avoid a repetition of last 
winter’s conditions. 

The PAD official also made it clear that 
the gas-limitation order will not be an ab- 
solute ban on new uses of natural gas for 
home heating, and that some expansion 
may be permitted. 

James H. Flanagan, chairman of the Dis- 
trict Public Utilities Commission, who at- 
tended yesterday's PAD session, told reporters 
the District will go along with the Federal 
Government's order. 

“It will be recalled that when the ques- 
tion of restriction of natural gas for house 
heating was first broached several months 
ago,” Flanagan said, “the Public Utilities 
Commission said it would not look with 
sympathy on any application by the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co. against any restric- 
tion for house heating. 

“Since then, we have become convinced 
that it is an area problem and not merely a 
local problem. We are also convinced that 
the Federal agency has, and can get, more 
accurate information as to defense needs 
than we can. Therefore, PUC will go along.” 

Prank L. Harper, a member of the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland, said that 
his group had not yet decided whether to 
accept Federal controls, or impose their own 
restrictions as planned by several other 
States. 

Besides the District, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, the critical areas for natural-gas sup- 
ply are West Virginia, Delaware, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 382) and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Tom Streep, of Oklahoma, 
be, and he is hereby, elected a member o7 
the standing committee of the House of 
Representatives on Public Works. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming and to ine 
clude extraneous matter. 
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Mr. BAKEWELL and to include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. FarrRINGTON and to include an in- 
terview of High Chief Mariota Tuiaso- 
sopo, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, AMerican Samoa. 

Mr. Netson and to include to letter 
from a constituent. 

Mr. MILER of Nebraska. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include a very strong letter from the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars regarding veto 
of the bill calling for increased compen- 
sation for the totally disabled. 

Mr. GATHINGs and to include an edito- 
rial from the Jonesboro (Ark.) Evening 
Sun. 

Mr. Macee and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Roptno (at the request of Mr. 
MaceEE) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. WALTER and to include an article 
that appeared recently in the Houston 
(Tex.) Post. 

Mr. Georce and to include two edi- 
torials. 

Mr. SmitH of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HuLi) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. HESELTON in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter in both. 

Mr. Benper in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. DoNnoHvE and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts in five 
separate instances and in each to include 
extraneous matter, 

Mr. BECKWORTH. 

Mr. LantaFF (at the request of Mr. 
McMULLEN). 

Mr. CARNAHAN and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. GRANAHAN (at the request of Mr. 
MANSFIELD) and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI with reference to the 
Bayonne naval base, 

Mr. Brooks in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. ScHwaBeE in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rapwan and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BENDER in two instances. 

Mr. GAMBLE in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Vat. and to include a statement. 

Mr. Berry and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Kearns, for 1 
week beginning Monday, August 13, 1951, 
on accoun*’ of official business. 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTIONS, AND 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills, joint resolutions, and concur- 
rent resolutions of the Senate of the 
following titles were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. 283. An act for the relief of Akiko Mit- 
suhata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S.495. An act for the relief of Richard J. 
Walling; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 588. An act for the relief of Juan Sus- 
tarsic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 607. An act for the relief of Adam Sty- 
ka and Wanda Engeman Styka; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 626. An act for the relief of Polly Anne 
Caldwell; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 665. An act for the relief of D. Lane 
Powers and Elaine Powers Taylor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.775. An act for the relief of Dr. Anthony 
M. Opisso; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1020. An act to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey for flood-control 
and allied purposes of Las Vegas Wash and 
its tributaries, Las Vegas, Nev., and vicini- 
ty; to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 1041. An act to provide for the eradica- 
tion and control of Halogeton glomeratus on 
lands in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
' §.1107. An act for the relief of I. N. Nor- 
man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1669. An act to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, with respect to 
payments for the benefit of persons under 
legal disability; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1710. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey certain road right-of- 
way easements in De Kalb and Putnam 
Counties, Tenn., to the State of Tennessee; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S.1718. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Bozsik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1741. An act for the relief of Samuel A. 
Wise; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1786. An act for the relief of certain of- 
ficers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions and catastrophes of nature; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1864. An act to authorize payments by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs on the 
purchase of automobiles or other conveyances 
by certain disabled veterans who served dur- 
ing World War II, and persons who served in 
the military, naval, or air service of the 
United States on or after June 27, 1950, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

S. 1898. An act to establish and effectuate 
a policy with respect to the creation or char- 
tering of certain corporations by act of Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1958. An act to provide for jury trials in 
condemnation proceedings in United States 
district courts; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. J. Res. 13. Joint resolution to change the 
name of the reservoir to be formed above 
Garrison Dam and known as Garrison Res- 
ervoir or Garrison Lake to Lake Thompson; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. J. Res. 19. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the McNary Lock 
and Dam in the Columbia River, Oreg., and 
Wash., as Lake Umatilla; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

S. Con. Res. 39. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. Con. Res. 40. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee had examined anc found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R.617. An act for the relief of Franz 
Furtner, his wife, Valentina Furtner, and her 
daughters, Nina Tuerck and Victoria Tuerck; 

H.R. 796. An act for the relief of Roy F. 


Wilson; 


H.R. 828. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Bruce B. Calkins; 

H. R. 1581. An act for the relief of Thomas 
G. Pabinyi; 

H.R. 1688. An act for the relief of James 
J. Lieberman; 

H. R. 2275. An act for the relief of J. Alfred 
Pulliam; 

H. R. 2369. An act for the relief of Pana- 
giota Kolintza Karkalatos; 

H. R. 2550. An act for the relief of Thomas 
G. Digges; 

H. R. 3049. An act to authorize the sale of 
the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building to 
the city of Chicago; 

H. R. 3142. An act to authorize the settle- 
ment by the Attorney General and the pay- 
ment of certain of the claims filed under the 
Act of July 2, 1948, by persons of Japanese 
ancestry evacuated under military orders; 

H.R.3151. An act for the relief of Jane 
and Martha Clark; 

H. R. 3282. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and funds available for the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3442. An act to protect the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America in 
the use of emblems and badges, descriptive 
or designating marks, and words or phrases 
heretofore adopted and to clarify existing law 
relating thereto; 

H. R. 3495. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Cora B. Jones; 

H. R. 3966. An act for the relief of George 
8S. Paschke; 

H. R. 4226. An act for the relief of Walter 
M. Smith; 

H. R. 4246. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maud M. Wright and Mrs. Maxine Roberts, 
formerly Mrs. Maxine Mills; 

H. R. 4269. An act for the relief of John S. 
Downing: and 

H. R. 4332. An act to authorize the city of 
Burlington, Iowa, to own, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Mississippl 
River at or near said city. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


8.29. An act for the relief of Teresa E. 
Dwyer; 

S. 236. An act for the relief of Nicholas 
George Strangas; 

8.350. An act for the relief of Z. D. Gilman 
Co., Inc.; 

8.526. An act for the relief of Dr. Lorna 
Wan-Hsi Feng; 

8S. 543. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
Jean Clarke; 

S. 581. An act for the relief of Kiyoko and 
Chiyiko Ishigo; 

S. 585. An act for the relief of Shizu Fujii 
and her son, Suenori Fujii; 

8.674. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Koestler; 

S. 885. An act for the relief of Wong Thew 
Hor; 

S.1105. An act for the relief of K. C. Be, 
Swannio Be, Wie Go Bo, Wie Haw Be, Wie 
Bhing Be, and Swie Tien Be; 

S. 1281. An act for the relief of Eric Adolf 
Lenze; 

S. 1282. An act for the relief of Cecil Len- 
nox Elliott; 

8.1362. An act for the relief of Howard 
Lovell; 

S. 1417. An act for the relief of Lefrancois 
& Chamberland, Inc.; 
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8.1442. An act for the relief of Marie 
Louise Dewulf Maquet; and 

S. 1443. Am act for the relief of Rev. 
Thomas K. Sewall. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


On August 9, 1951: 

H.R. 400. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of former citizens 
of the United States who have lost United 
States citizenship through voting in a polit- 
ical election or in a plebiscite held in Italy; 
ar.d 

H.R. 3795. An act to provide for the use 
of the tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, to 
authorize a per capita payment out of such 
funds, to provide for the division of certain 
tribal funds with the Southern Utes, and 
for other purposes. 

On August 10, 1951: 

1. R. 617. An acs for-the relief of Franz 
Furtner, his wife, Valentina Furtner, and 
her dauchters, Nina Tuerck and Victoria 
Tuerck; 

H.R. 796. An act for the relief of Roy F. 
Wilson; 

H.R. 828. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Bruce B. Calkins; 

H.R. 1581. Au act for the relief of Thomas 
G. Fabinyi; 

H. R. 1688. An act for the relief of James 
J. Lieberman; 

H.R. 2275. An act for the relief of J. 
Alfred Pulliam; 

H. R. 2369. An act for tho relief of Pana- 
giota Kolintza Karkalatos; 

H. R. 2550. An act for the relief of Thomas 
G. Digges; 

H. R. 3049. An act to authorize the sale of 
the Chicago Appraisers’ Stores Building to 
the city of Chicago; 

H.R. 3142. An act to authorize the settle- 
ment by the Attorney General and the pay- 
mer.t of certain of the claims filed under 
the act of July 2, 1948, by persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry evacuated under military or- 
ders; 

H. R.3151. An act for the relief of Jane 
and Martha Clark; 

H. R. 3282. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Offic? Depart- 
ments and funds available for the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R.3442. An act to protect the Girl 
Scouts of the United States of America in 
the use of emblems and badges, descriptive 
or designating marks, and words or phrases 
heretofore adopted and to clarify existing 
law relating thereto; 

H.R. 3495. An act for the relief of Mrs. 


*Cora B. Jones; 


H. R. 3966. An act for the relief of George 
S. Paschke; 


H. R. 4226. An act for the relief of Walter 
M. Smith; 

H. R. 4246. An act for the relicf of Mrs. 
Maud M. Wright and Mrs. Maxine Roberts, 
formerly Mrs. Maxine Mills; 

H.R. 4269. An act for the relief of John 
8. Downing; and 

H. R. 4332. An act to authorize the city of 
Purlington, Iowa, to own, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near said city. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.), 
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under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, August 13, 1951, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


707. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A 
bill to permit payment of certain cost-of- 
living allowances outside the continental 
United States at rates in excess of 25 per- 
cent of the rate of basic compensation”; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

708. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled, “A bill to 
authorize the transfer of certain property 
by the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration to the Secretary of the In- 
terior”; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to a 
proper calenaar, as follows: 


Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 404. A bill to provide 
for the settlement of claims of military per- 
sonnel and civilian employees of the War 
Department or of the Army for damage to 
or loss, destruction, capture, or abandon- 
ment of personal property occurring inci- 
dent to their service; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 826). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2176. A bill for the relief of the Fort 
Pierce Port District; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 827). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. S.652. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Alice Crawshaw; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 828). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 827. An act for the relief of Fred 
P. Hines; without amendment (Rept. No. 
829). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1474. An act for the relief of E. C. 
Browder and Charles Keylon; without 
amendment (Rept. No. #30). Referred to the 
Comm/fttee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. House Resolution 319. Reso- 
lution for the relief of certain claimants 
against the United States who suffered per- 
sonal injuries, property damage, or other loss 
as a result of the explosion of a munitions 
truck between Smithfield and Selma, N. C., 
on March 7, 1942; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 831). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1128. A bill for the 
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relief of Harvey McFarland; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 832). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 1825. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Sylvia Simonson: with amendment 
(Rept. No. 833). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1829. A bill confer- 
ring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claim of the Bolinross Chemical 
Co., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
834). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.2510. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Beverly Brunell Roth; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 835). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R.2546. A bill for the 
relief of Charles W. Vanderhoop; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 836). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judictary. 
H. R. 2626. A bill for the relief of Christian 
& Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 837). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R.2677. A bill for the 
relief of the law firm of Harrington & 
Graham; with amendment (Rept. No. &38). 

eferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.3128. A bill for the relief of Elaine 
Dovico; with amendment (Rept. No. 839). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary, H. R. 3789. A bill for the relief 
of Roosevelt Pollard, the General Exchange 
Insurance Corp., and Fred Warren; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 840). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee cn the Judici- 
ery. H.R.4154. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Jake Jones, deceased, without 
amendment (Rept. No. 841). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R.4228. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Lorene M. Williams; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 842). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committce on 
the Judiciary. H.R.4931. A bill for the 
relief of Lewyt Corp.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 843). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary, H. R. 4953. A bill for the re- 
lief of Gladys J. McCarthy; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 844). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. R. 5113. A pill to maintain the security 
and promote the foreign policy and provide 
for the general welfare of the United States 
by furnishing assistance to friendly nations 
in the interest of international peace and 
security; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R.5114. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946; to the Committee 
on House Administration, 

By Mr. D’EWART: 

H.R. 5115. A bill to extend the time during 

which the Secretary of the Interior may enter 
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into amendatory repayment contracts under 
the Federal reclamation laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 5116. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Military Appeals to review cases 
of certain individuals discharged from the 
Armed Forces under conditions other than 
honorable; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 5117. A bill to provide for the refund 
or credit of the internal-revenue tax paid on 
spirits lost or rendered unmarketable by rea- 
son of the floods of 1951 where such spirits 
were in the possession of (1) the original 
taxpayer or rectifier for bottling or use in 
rectification under Government supervision 
as provided by law and regulations, or (2) a 
wholesale or retail liquor dealer; to the Com- 
mittee on ‘Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 5118. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide unemployment insur- 
ance for Federal civilian employees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. R. 5119. A bill providing for the insur- 
ance by the Federal Savings and Loan Cor- 
poration of membership shares in Federal 
credit unions; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 5120. A bill to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act so as to require the insur- 
ance of deposits payable at branches of in- 
sured banks in Puerto Rico; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. J. Res. 313. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of an American Na- 
tional Arts Commission, and for the con- 
struction of a theater and opera house in the 
Nation's Capital, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 314. Joint resolution designating 
September 17 of each year as “Citizenship 
Day”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Res. 380. Resolution favoring certain 
action against the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia unless John Hvasta, citizen of the 
United States is released from custody; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ;: 

H. Res. 381. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee To Investigate the Katyn Forest 
Massacre; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 5121. A bill for the relief of Felix 
Navedo Ramos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R. 5122. A bill for the relief of Claudio 

Gandola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EATON: 

H. R. 5123. A bill for the relief of Walter 
Huva and Leila Huva; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of California: 

H. R. 5124. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Joan 

H. Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MCDONOUGH (by request) : 

H. R. 5125. A bill for the relief of Fong Way 
Chong, also known as Freddie Fong, and Chu 
Lau Hing, also known as Lana Fong; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R. 5126. A bill for the relief of Lucian 
Roach, doing business as the Riverside Lum- 
ber Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 5127. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elea- 
nora O. Gibson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWABE: 

H. R. 5128. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Demcheshen; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 5129. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Vieira Alves De Melo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5130. A bill for the relief of Leslie A. 
Connel:; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H. Res. 383. Resolution providing for send- 
ing to the United States Court of Claims the 
bill (H. R. 3131) for the relief of Raymond 
B. Jeffrey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


381. By the SPEAKER: Petition of San 
Joaquin County Disaster and Defense Coun- 
cil, Stockton, Calif., relative to civil defense 
funds to assist in the protection of local 
facilities and bases which are vital to the 
national defense; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

382. Also, petition of Prudencio, Sampaloc, 
Manila, Philippines, relative to a group of 
guerrillas known as the Third Sector, Usaffe 
Liberty Crusade with headquarters in the 
city of Manila; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


SENATE 


Monpay, August 13, 1951 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, August 1, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou great indwelling 
spirit, who art ever attempting to guide 
the spirit of man to the realization of 
abundant life, give us a greater sense of 
expectancy. Deliver us, we pray, from 
fears that paralyze the will, and from 
doubts that breed despair. Let us see 
Thee, the unchanging, secure founda- 
tion, upon which we continue to build a 
glorious heritage of freedom and fidelity. 
We need the insight of Thy Spirit and 
the all-pervading power of Thy love. To 
this end grant unto us the divine initia- 
tive that, as imitators of the Infinite, we 
may be bearers of light and abundant life 
to our age. Teach us to look upon our 
purpose and place in the sun with the 
same sense of mission of the One who 
staggered the world by the daringness of 
His faith, the Man of Galilee. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarRLaAnpD, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
August 10, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 3782) to authorize a 
per capita payment to members of the 
Menominee Tribe of Indians, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Corpon, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. AIKEN was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate during this week. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. GILLETTE, and by 
unanimous consent, the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare considering labor-management 
relations was authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

On request of Mr. GILLETTE, and by 
unanimous consent, the committees 
on Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions, meeting jointly, were authorized 
to meet this afternoon during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the Rec- 
orD, introduce bills and joint resolutions, 
present petitions and memorials, and 
transact other routine business, without 
debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a letter from the Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of papers and docu- 
ments on the files of several departments 
and agencies of the Government which 
are not needed in the conduct of busi- 
ness and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting ac- 
tion looking to their disposition, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to a Joint Select Committee on 
the Disposition of Papers in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed 
Mr. Jounston of South Carolina and Mr. 
LANGER members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 
or presented, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

The petition of Pierce Munsey, of Denver, 
Colo., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide a uniform Federal old-age 
pension system; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

A resolution adopted by Optimist Inter- 
national, at Detroit, Mich., relating to the 
principles of true democracy in the conduct 
of the government; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. McFARLAND: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Arizona; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 7 
“Concurrent resolution accepting the provi- 
sions of Public Law 681, Eighty-first Con- 
gress of the United States, relating to fish 
restoration and management projects 

“Be it resolved by the house of representa- 
tives (the senate concurring) : 

“Whereas under the provisions of Public 
Law 681, Eighty-first Congress of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Interior is em- 
powered to cooperate with the States in fish 
restoration and management projects: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the intent of the 
legislature to accept the provisions of Public 
Law 681, Eighty-first Congress of the United 
States, and that the Arizona Game and Fish 
Commission perform such acts, not in con- 
flict with law, as may be necessary for the 
establishment and operation of cooperative 
fish restoration projects in compliance with 
such act and the rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior 
thereunder.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS SUBMITTED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of the 10th instant, 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 4386) making appropria- 
tions for civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, reported it on August 11, 
1951, with amendments, and submitted 
a report (No. 631) thereon. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 4601) to provide that the admis- 
sions tax shall not apply in respect of 
admissions free of charge of uniformed 
members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report (No. 
632) thereon. 


ECONOMIC AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
TO FREE EUROPE—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. DOC. NO. 56) 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I submit a report on United 
States economic and military assistance 
to free Europe. This report sets forth 
the observations and conclusions of a 
subcommittee, of which I was chairman, 
which in July visited some seven Euro- 
pean countries and received oral reports 
from American representatives in six 
additional countries. 

This visit to Western Europe was un- 
dertaken at the invitation of General 
Eisenhower. The Foreign Relations 
Committee agreed with the general that 
it would be most helpful to it and to the 
Senate as a whole to obtain on-the-spot 
information as to the nature and scope 
of the European rearmament effort. We 
felt this information would be useful to 
the Senate in its consideration during 
this session of the mutual security as- 
sistance bill, S. 1762, which is now before 
the Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices Committees, sitting jointly. 

I hope that my colleagues will give this 
report careful study. There is much in- 
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formation in the report which has not 
been made available heretofore. There 
are, I believe, a number of important 
conclusions upon which the members of 
our nine-man bipartisan subcommittee 
agreed unanimously. It contrins, for 
example, carefully compiled figures 
showing the comparative cost of arming 
a soldier in Europe as compared with 
arming a soldier in the United States. 
It contains valuable information on the 
waning strength of communism and 
neutralism in Western Europe. It also 
contains some important cenclusions on 
European morale. 

While the trip of this subcommittee 
was hurried, I think we all found it ex- 
tremely useful, both to our own country 
and to the countries we visited or heard 
from. In 14 days we conferred with the 
head of State, ranking Cabinet members, 
and the American Ambassadors in seven 
countries. We also conferred with 
American representatives from six other 
countries. This gave us a rare oppor- 
tunity to assess the political pulse, as 
well as the economic condition and de- 
fense efforts of these states. 

All our conferences with foreign offi- 
cials were off the record. The things 
they said, however, helped the subcom- 
mittee to formulate its conclusions. Al- 
though we kept verbatim transcripts of 
our meetings with American officials in 
these countries, a great deal of that in- 
formation also was highly classified. The 
committee staff is now in the process of 
editing these hearings so that the non- 
classified information may be made pub- 
lic for use during our consideration of 
the mutual security bill. 

I want to commend the members of 
the subcommittee for their assiduous 
attention to their duties and for the 
unanimity of opinion which character- 
ized their actions and found expression 
in this unanimous report of this biparti- 
san committee. They were most help- 
ful to the chairman and it was indeed a 
pleasure to serve with Senators Mc- 
ManHon, SPARKMAN, GILLETTE, WILEY, 
SMITH, HICKENLOOPER, LopDGE, and 
BREWSTER. 

I want also to extend my thanks to 
the Departments of State and Defense 
and to the members of the committee 
staff, who were most helpful to the sub- 
committee during its trip. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed as a Senate document, 
with illustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and, without objection, 
printed as a Senate document, with 
illustrations. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

S. 1990. A bill for the relief of Rev. Milan 
Ignacio Hlebs; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (by request): 

§. 1991. A bill relating to the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces; 

8.1992. A bill to extend the authority of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
appoint and employ retired officers without 
affecting their retired status; 
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S. 1993. A bill to authorize payment for 
transportation of dependents, baggage, and 
household goods and effects of certain offi- 
cers of the naval service under certain con- 
ditions, and for other purposes; 

S. 1994. A bill to authorize the use of the 
incompleted submarine Ulua as a target for 
explosive tests, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1995. A bill to authorize the Post Office 
Department to designate enlisted pers 
of the Army of the United States, the United 
States Navy, the Air Force of the United 
States, the United States Marine Corps, and 
the United States Coast Guard as postal 
clerks and assistant postal clerks, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 1996. A bill to amend the Veterans 
ulations in order to eliminate the | 
requiring that a payment from a buri 
ciation shall be deducted from the bi urial 
allowance to a veteran; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON (for himself and 
Mr. Byrrp): 

S. 1997. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct a bridge over tie Potomac River 
in the vicinity of Shepherds Landing, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S.1998. A bill for the relief of J. Hibbs 
Buckman and A. Raymond Raff, Jr., execu- 
tors of the estate of A. Raymond Raff, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MARTIN submitted admendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 4386) making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the 
Department of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 3t, 1952, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 4386, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON (for Mr. LEHMAN) 
submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by Mr. LEHMAN to House 
bill 4386, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 
NATIONAL CITIZENS ADVISORY BOARD 

ON RADIO AND 1) ELEVISION—AMEND- 

MENT 

Mr. BENTON (for himself, bir. Hunt, 
Mr. BrRICKER, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) sub- 
nm. tted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(S. 1579) to establish a Nationa! Citi- 
zens Advisory Board on Radio and Tele- 
vision, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed. 
TEL"VISION FREQUENCY ASSIGNMENTS, 

=STC.—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BENTON (for himself, Mr. Hunt, 
}r. BRICKER, and Mr. SALTONSTALL) sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 76) relating to 
television frequency assignments, con- 
struction of new stations, and television 
programing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


nnel 


1 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Discussion of the question “Should Spain 
be in the western alliance?” by himself and 
Senator MAGNUSON, on July 29, 1951, during 
broadcast of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys. 
tem program, the People’s Platform. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

Correspondence between him and Lester 
Markel, Sunday editor of the New York Times, 
dealing with our China policy and Fred 
Utley'’s book entitled “The China Story.” 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Summary of remarks by him before the 
annual convention of the American Legion, 
Department of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., August 10, 1951, on the subject of oaths 
of loyalty by American citizens. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

Editorial entitled “NSRB Chairman,” pub. 
lished in the Washington Post of August 11, 
1951. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Editorials discussing the question of the 
stand of the United States toward com- 
munism, published in the Pittsburgh Press 
of August 9, 1951. 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY: 

Editorial entitled “Industrial Dispersion,” 
published in the Washington Post of Au- 
gust 13, 1951, and a release from the National 
Security Resources Board. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 


Bennett 
Benton 
Brewster 
Bridges 
Butler, Nebr. 
Byrd 
Cain . 
Carlson 
Case 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cordon 
Dirksen 
Douglas 
Duff 
Eastland 
Ecton 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Flanders 
Fulbright 
George 
Gillette 
Green 
Hayden 


McMahon 
Millikin 
Monroney 
Mundt 
Neely 
Nixon 
O'Mahoney 
Pastore 
Ives Robertson 
Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Kerr Schoeppel 
Kilgore Smathers 
Knowland Smith, Maine 
Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Long Smith, N.C, 
Magnuson Sparkman 
Malone Stennis 
Martin Taft 
Maybank Thye 
McCarran Watkins 
McCarthy Welker 
McClellan Williams 
McFarland 

McKellar 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Sen:..or from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senators from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS and Mr. UNpERWoop], the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Frear], the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. JoHNsON], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr.° Ke- 
FAUVER!], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Moopy], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
thai the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Breer], the Senators from Indiana 


Hendrickson 
Hennings 
Hickenlooper 
Hill 

Hoey 
Holland 
Humphrey 
Hunt 
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(Mr. CaPpeHnarRT and Mr. JENNER], and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. BricKer] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem], the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. LANGER], the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. YouncG] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tospey] are absent be- 
cause of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


PROTECTION OF LOYAL LABOR UNIONS 
AGAINST INFILTRATION BY COM- 
MUNISTS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I introduced a bill (S. 1975) 
having as one of its purposes the pro- 
tection of loyal labor unions against in- 
filtration by Communists and members 
of communistic organizations. 

Key labor organizations are, at times, 
infiltrated by subversive persons who are 
members of Communist organizations 
and fronts, and whose activities disrupt 
normal peaceful relations and limit or 
embarrass the choice of loyal citizens in 
affiliating with loyal labor organizations. 

I have the greatest admiration for the 
efforts of the American Federation of 
Labor and the CIO to purge their mem- 
bership rolls of organizations which had 
been infiltrated and were dominated by 
Communist elements; and I believe that 
the legislation which I proposed last 
week, and which is intended to strength- 
en their hands, will have their full 
support. 

I have had this problem under con- 
sideration for a long time, and have 
been trying to measure the effects of 
such legislation as I proposed last week 
in S. 1975. I would not want to sponsor 
any proposal that would weaken the 
position of honest and loyal spokesmen 
for the millions of workmen whose 
might is the Nation’s greatest defense 
asset. 

I believe, however, that some addi- 
tional legal protection is necessary for 
both the unions and the employers 
against the cancerous growth of com- 
munism which has threatened their 
stability. 

The bill I have introduced would make 
it unlawful for any person who is a 
member of a Communist organization, 
or Communist-action organization, to 
become an officer or a representative of 
any labor organization. 

It would withdraw bargaining privi- 
leges from any union represented by 
any such person. 

In addition, it would permit an em- 
ployer to discharge, without liability, 
any person who is listed in the records 
of an agency of the Federal or a State 
Government as a member of an organi- 
zation designated by the Attorney Gen- 
eral as subversive, or who has con- 
cealed his membership in such an or- 
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ganization or has refused to tell a prop- 
erly constituted legislative committee 
whether or not he is or has been, know- 
ingly or willingly, a member of such an 
organization. 


Members of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman, have recently recommend- 
ed that legislation be prepared author- 
izing withdrawal of any bargaining 
priviliges held by Communist-dominated 
unions. I believe that if this is done, 
the other provisions which I have pro- 
posed in the bill which I introduced 
yesterday are necessary corollaries. 

So that those of my colleagues who 
read the Record may be fully informed, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill which I introduced last Thurs- 
day, S. 1975, may be printed in the Rec- 
orD at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1975) to permit the discharge by 
employers of persons who are members 
of organizations designated as subver- 
sive by the Attorney General of the 
United States, and to decertify labor or- 
ganizations represented by or having of- 
ficers who are members of such organ- 
izations, was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 
(Public Law 831, 81st Cong.) is amended by 
renumbering paragraph (15) as paragraph 
(16) and inserting after paragraph (14) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(15) Key labor organizations are at times 
infiltrated by subversive persons who are 
members of Communist organizations and 
fronts and whose activities disrupt normal 
peaceful labor relations and limit or em- 
barrass the choice of loyal citizens in affiliat- 
ing with loyal labor organizations.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950, as enacted in the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 (Public Law 
831, 81st Cong.), is amended by adding the 
following subsection: 

“(g) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is a member of a Communist organiza- 
tion, including any Communist-front organ- 
ization or Communist-action organization, 
to be or to act as a representative or to be 
or to act as an officer of a*labor organization 
within the terms of section 2 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended by 
section 101 of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act, 1947 (61 Stat. 137-138). Any 
certification heretofore issued under the pro- 
visions of section 9 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended by section 101 of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 
(61 Stat. 143), with regard to any such per- 
son, or any labor organization having such 
@ person as an Officer or representative, is 
hereby declared void.” 

Sec. 3. Section 5 of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Act of 1950, as enacted in the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 (Public Law 
831, 81st Cong.), is amended by adding the 
following subsection: 

“(d) Nothing in this act or any other 
statute of the United States shall preclude 
an employer from discharging without lia- 
bitity an employee who appears on the rec- 
ords, in the possession of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or a State government, as a mem¢ 
ber of an organization designated by the 
Attorney General of the United States as 
subversive, or who has concealed his mem- 
bership in such an organization, or who has 
refused to state to a duly constituted legis- 
lative committee whether or not he is or 
has knowingly or willingly been a member 
of such an organization.” 
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ACTION ON HOUSE BILLS BY COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment briefly on a misconcep- 
tion which recurs with some frequency. 

Every now and then we get complaints 
that the Judiciary Committee is not tak- 
ing prompt action on House bills. Mem- 
bers of the House apparently are being 
told—by whom I do not know—that 
when bills come over from the House 
and are referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, they are put in a pigeonhole 
and do not receive committee considera- 
tion. Of course, this is not even close 
to the truth. I have explained the situa- 
tion to a number of individual Mem- 
bers of the other body, and yet the false 
reports persist. I really have no hope of 
allaying such reports permanently by the 
short statement I am now making; but 
at least it can do no harm to put the 
facts in the Recorp on this occasion. 

So far this session, the Committee on 
the Judiciary has received 297 House 
bills. Of these 297 bills, 149—a full 50 
percent—have been reported to the Sen- 
ate. Seventy-three bills—approximately 
25 percent—have been acted on adversely 
by the committee, and have been indefi- 
nitely postponed. This leaves only 75 
bills out of 297 which have not yet been 
acted upon by the committee. 

Mr. President, that is not the whole 
story; because 52 of those 75 bills upon 
which no action has been taken are bills 
which have come to the committee since 
May 1; that is, which have come to the 
committee witiuin the period of approxi- 
mately 90 days. In that 3-month period, 
the committee has received 126 House 
bills; and of these bills, 57 already have 
been reported to the Senate, and 17 have 
been acted upon adversely. This leaves, 
as I pointed out, 52 bills, out of the 126 
received during the past 3 months, upon 
which no action has been taken. 

Simple arithmetic will demonstrate 
that of 171 House bills which reached the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate be- 
fore May 1 of this year, all but 23 have 
been acted upon by the committee. That 
is less than 14 percent. To put it the 
other way, the record shows that of all 
the House bills which have been within 
the jurisdiction of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate for 90 days or longer, 
the committee has acted on more than 86 
percent. 

I make this statement so that our 
friends of the other body may know that 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
not only has a fixed policy of seeking the 
promptest possible action on all House 
bills which come to the committee, but 
is effectuating that policy in its daily 
work. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE GILLETTE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I desire 
to express my appreciation of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader for his ac- 
tion last Thursday in presenting, in the 
necessary absence of the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Durr} and my- 
self, the resolution expressing the sor- 
row of the Senate over the death of Rep- 
resentative Wilson D. Gillette, who rep- 
resented the Fourteenth District of 
Pennsylvania, 
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The passing of Wilson Gillette brings 
to me a profound sense of personal loss. 
He was my fine and loyal friend for 


many years. He served the people of 
his district with honor and distinction 
in the General Assembly of Pennsylvania 
for 10 years prior to his election to the 
Seventy-seventh Congress in 1941. He 
served in each succeeding Congress since 
that time. 

Representative Gillette was a coura- 
geous and patriotic American. He 
served his State and Nation with com- 
plete fidelity to the highest principles of 
true Americanism. He was a tireless 
worker on behalf of his constituents. 

He was a kindly, modest man, but was 
outstanding in integrity, sincerity, and 
devotion to the public welfare. He will 
be greatly missed by the people of his 
district and by his colleagues in the 
Pennsylvania delegation whom I join in 
deepest sympathy to his wife and family 
in their hour of bereavement. 

DEATH OF STEPHEN T. EARLY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. I wish to 
express my profound regret and sorrow 
over the death of Stephen Early. I 
know I speak the sentiments of all of us 
who knew him and those who knew of 
him. I have known Mr. Early for a 
quarter of a century. He was an able 
and fair newspaper correspondent in 
Washington for years before he became 
press secretary at the White House under 
President Roosevelt. He later became 
connected with the Pullman Co., and 
latterly press secretary again on the 
death of Mr. Charles Ross. A more 
loyal, more patriotic American never 
served the people of this country in any 
capacity. I particularly deplore his 
death as a friend and associate. I have 
been requested to act as an honorary 
pallbearer at his funeral tomorrow, but 
because of a previous engagement with 
some ex-servicemen I shall be unable to 
perform that honorable mission. I did 
not want the opportunity to pass with- 
out paying my deep respects and my af- 
fectionate regard for this great Ameri- 
can, 

I wish his family and all his friends 
to know that not only do I entertain 
these sentiments about him, but I think 
we all entertain them. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in what the Vice President 
has said in regard to Stephen Early. The 
death of Steve Early is a great loss to 
America and to all of us. Itis a tragedy 
that his career came to an end at a rela- 
tively early age. His many friends hoped 
that he would have many more years of 
active life. 

It is unnecessary for me to recount his 
accomplishments and his brilliant serv- 
ice as Deputy Secretary of Defense and 
as press secretary to the late President 
Roosevelt and to President Truman. He 
served with high distinction and great 
devotion. He placed the welfare of his 
country above all. 

As one who knew him for a long time, 
I feel a deep sense of personal grief. I 
wish to express my sympathy to his be- 
reaved family. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
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marks of the Vice President and the ma- 
jority leader. I had known Steve Early 
for a number of years. Not only was he 
a very fine public servant but I counted 
him as one of my dearest friends. I shall 
miss him very much indeed. I wish to 
express my condolence to his family. 


DEATH OF HERBERT K. WHITE 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
many Members of the Senate noted with 
sorrow the death of Herbert White, As- 
sociated Press photographer, last Friday, 
in Rochester. 

Herb White was one of the finest pho- 
tographers in America, and he did a 
splendid job of covering the Senate when 
he came to Capitol Hill. He wasa credit 
to the profession of journalism, and he 
will be sadly missed by his friends here 
in the Senate Chamber and in the Press 
Galleries. 

I wish to express my deepest sympathy 
and condolence to his family. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also wish to join the majority leader in 
an expression of regret at the passing of 
Herb White. Herb White was one of the 
finest photographers and journalists we 
had on the Hill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
company with so many others of his good 
friends in the Senate, I was profoundly 
shocked to learn of Herbie White's sud- 
den and untimely death last Friday. 

Herbie White was known to all of us as 
the ever-present photographer repre- 
senting the Associated Press. 

Herbie’s first mission was to get the 
picture. Healwaysdid. But he was very 
courteous in the way he did it. 

That is what made him outstanding in 
his own profession, as did the exceptional 
quality of his work. In exhibitions of 
the werk of photographers of the White 
House and Capitol Hill his work always 
stood out for its exceptional quality. 

But Herbie White was a great deal 
more than a photographer. He was a 
friend. No matter what the pressure of 
his duties it was always possible for him 
to find the time to exchange pleasan- 
tries and commentary. It was his com- 
mentary that inevitably added spice to 
our daily work. His observations were 
always keen and piercing, although 
never unkind. 

Herbie White was a great credit toa 
craft and a profession which is of vital 
importance in our system where the 
news is to be reported fairly, promptly, 
and accurately so that the public may 
be enlightened and thereby exercise 
their guiding judgment in the conduct 
of our Nation’s affairs. Pictures are an 
essential feature of that process be- 
cause it has been said that one picture 
tells more than 1),000 words. Herbie 
White’s pictures never failed to tell the 
story. 

I want to pay this personal tribute to 
Herbie White and to say that I will 
miss him greatly. My sincere regrets 
go out as well to his wife and family. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
to me for a couple of minutes? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from California 
{Mr. KNOWLAND], who serves on the 
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Committee on Appropriations and who 
has rendered very valuable service. If 
I may, I should like to say that 35 or 
40 years ago I served in the House of 
Representatives with his distinguished 
father. He was one of the best men I 
have ever known, and his son is like 
unto him. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Tennessee. 
At a later time I expect to talk on the 
pending bill. However, I rose to say 
something relative to the passing of Her- 
bert White, who died on Saturday. He 
was an Associated Press photographer 
who covered Washington. Mr. White 
was a young man. He had just passed 
his forty-third birthday anniversary. 
He was born in Washington and had 
worked with the Associated Press since 
1932, first gaining newspaper experi- 
ence with the Washington Times-Her- 
ald. During the period of the Second 
World War he served inthe Navy. He re- 
turned to civilian life and participated 
in the activities of Washington as a 
newspaper photographer and interpre- 
ter to the Nation of activities in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

As an alert and aggressive newspaper 
photographer he had many assignments 
on presidential campaign trains, cover- 
ing both the campaigns of President 
Roosevelt and President Truman, also 
covering the great national conventions, 
In more recent times his specific assign- 
ment with the Associated Press had 
been the covering of the Senate of the 
United States. 

I believe many of us were fortunate 
in having had an opportunity not only 
of seeing his work as a competent 
photographer and member of the fourth 
estate, but as one who was both alert in 
his work and friendly in his dealings 
with those with whom he came in con- 
tact. I know that I speak for many 
Members of the Senate who had the op- 
portunity of knowing Herbert White 
when I say that he will be missed in 
Washington. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, one 
of the most beloved members of the 
Senate press and photographers’ corps, 
Herbert K. White, died last Friday in 
Rochester, N. Y., after a heart attack. 

We all knew him as “Herbie” White, 
a man with a camera who had the com- 
mon touch, who knew everybody, liked 
everybody, and was a friend to the high 
and the low. 

Mr. President, I am impressed by the 
number of people who have stopped me 
to talk about the passing of Herbie 
White. He is genuinely mourned not 
only by Senators, but by the policeman 
at the door, the elevator operators, and 
the messengers at the Capitol. They 
are the people who have the opportunity 
to judge the real worth of a man and 
they are unanimous in their high judg- 
ment of him. 

Herbie White is gone, but his kind- 
ness and his friendships will live long in 
his wake. 

Mr. President, Herbie White was one 
of those rare persons, a native Wash- 
ingtonian. He was graduated from Cen- 
tral High School in 1927, and went to 
work for the Washington Times-Herald 
as an apprentice. 
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He joined the Associated Press about 
1931 and covered the Capitol. It is a 
compliment to all of us here that Her- 
bie White was known among his col- 
leagues as “The Senator.” 

When World War II came, Herbie 
White was in the thick of it with his 
camera. He was the first photographer 
to land on the beach in the invasion of 
Sicily. 

Transferred to Panama, he later was 
sent to the Dutch West Indies. There 
he was, as he expressed it, “bowled out 
of bed” one morning by submarine at- 
tacks on Aruba, the oil center. 

Besides covering the Senate, Herbie 
White rode the presidential campaign 
trains, picturing political developments 
as they occurred. 

Mr. President, I have lost a personal 
friend. Many other Senators have lost 
a personal friend. The Senate itself has 
last a beloved friend. We mourn his 
passing. 

As I feel the great vacuum around 
Capitol Hill caused by the death of one 
of the finest friends I have had, I recall 
to mind the eulogy pronounced by Clar- 
ence Darrow over the grave of one of 
his friends. It is so long since I read 
it that I cannot quote Darrow verbatim, 
but roughly here is the thought: 

The sun shall never shine so bright again, 

The stars shall never gleam so white again, 

The autumn leaves have lost some of their 
old-time tint of red and brown. 

The world shall never seem so good again— 

For ancther great man is dead. 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the August 9 issue of the American Avia- 
tion Daily there appears an article which 
should enlist the attention of commit- 
tees of Congress, especially the Commit- 
tee on Interscate and Foreign Commerce. 
The article is headed “Air traffic con- 
trol—Tragedy in the making.” I shall 
read the first paragraph of the article 
and invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the entire article. I read the first 
paragraph: 

The record-making performance and safety 
of operation by the airlines of the United 
States stands little chance of “weathering” 
the coming fall and winter. The delays, 
cancellations, and even accidents which 
plagued airline operation in 1946-47 might 
well mark the 1951-52 winter season. 


There follow some very carefully ana- 
lyzed and pointed statements which in 
my opinion should receive immediate 


consideration. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the entire article printed in the 
REeEcorpD as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL—TRAGEDY IN THE 
MAKING 


The record making performance and safety 
of operation by the airlines of the United 
States stand little chance of “weathering” 
the coming fall and winter. The delays, 
cancellations, and even accidents which 
plagued airline operation in 1946-47 might 
well mark the 1951-52 winter season. 

The remarkable achievements of the in- 
dustry during the past 5 years in overcom- 
ing the operational problems posed by all- 
weather flying are right now being under- 
mined in a manner and to a degree which 
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makes a recovery this year seem difficult if 
not impossible. 

This is the result of the wholesale mili- 
tary recall of airport and air traffic con- 
trollers who last month handled more than 
a million fixed postings, on the Federal Air- 
ways. It is not purely a civil problem. 
More than 300,000 of these fixed postings 
were military. Also, between 15-20 percent 
of the landings and take-offs at all 175 
tower-controlled civil airports are made by 
military airplanes. Already the military 
have had to cancel mass training flights as 
a direct result of Federal Airways personnel 
shortages. 


EXPERIENCE LEVEL DROPPING 


In region I, including the high density New 
York-Boston-Washington area, 62 percent of 
the controllers now directing traffic have 
had less than 1 year in their present grades. 
In this 62 percent are 87 with less than 
3 months in grade and 38 more with less 
than 6 months. Of the airport controllers 
in this region, 37 percent have less than 
1 year on their present jobs. Of this 140 
airport controllers, 58 have less than 3 
months’ experience in grade. 

Of 1,551 authorized air route traffic con- 
trollers, 150 have been recalled since June 
1950. Twenty-seven have been deferred and 
32 more are scheduled for recall before De- 
cember. Of those remaining, 209 are in the 
Active Reserves, 407 Inactive Reserves. 

There are 1,846 authorized airport con- 
troller positions. Of these, 109 have been 
recalled to service, 12 are deferred, and 17 
are scheduled to go before the end of the 
year. One hundred and thirty-five of those 
remaining are in the active Reserve, and 
337 are in the inactive Reserves. The situa- 
tion is almost as bad with communications 
men and electronic technicians. 


RESERVISTS FOR REPLACEMENT 


Replacements for these men have to come 
from the Civil Service register, where vet- 
erans get preference. The result is that 
replacements have already raised the number 
of reservists in these positions to a point 
above the level when the recalls were initi- 
ated. Attempts to bypass the civil-service 
register have been unsuccessful. 

This country is building a billion-dollar 
traffic-control system scheduled for comple- 
tion after 1960. Millions spent to date have 
been invested in equipment aimed at bring- 
ing immediate relief to the Nation's congest- 
ed airways. Automatic operation has been 
sacrificed to gain time. This is the transi- 
tion system, for a period during which the 
related sciences required for automatic con- 
trol are being developed. 

The human being is the key to today’s air 
traffic control. He is aided by a vast array 
of mechanical and electronic aids which 
require intelligent and informed monitoring 
and interpretation. When this is missing, 
the system breaks down. And the system 
has broken down. On three separate oc- 
casions in the past few months, months dur- 
ing which weather offers no real problems, 
the system has bogged down hopelessly in 
critical areas. In the first case, typical of 
all three instances, some 20 scheduled opera- 
tions by the Strategic Air Command had to 
be cancelled. At the same time one airline 
had 51 flights delayed over 5 hours and an- 
other 17 flights delayed more than 9 hours. 

Both civil and military traffic on the air- 
ways is increasing and the defense planners 
are scheduling even greater responsibilities 
for this group in the event of further mobi- 
lization. No solution is in sight. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3973) 
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making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
WHITTEN, Mr. STIGLER, Mr. Bates of Ken- 
tucky, Mr. CANNON, Mr. H. Cart ANDER- 
SEN, Mr. Horan, and Mr. WIGGLESwWORTH 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2736) to 
authorize advances for clothing and 
equipment to cadets at the Military 
Academy and to midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3911) to provide appropriate lapel but- 
tons for widows, parents, and next of kin 
of members of the Armed Forces who 
lost or lose their lives in the armed serv- 
ices of the United States during World 
War II or during any subsequent war 
or period of armed hostilities in which 
the United States may be engaged. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 311) making a supplemental ap- 
propriation for the Department of Labor 
for the fiscal year 1952. 


CIVIL-FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement of Friday 
last, the Chair lays before the Senate 
House bill 4386, which will be stated by 


title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4386) making appropriations for civil 
functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
shall be pleased if Senators will listen to 
what I have to say. I shall be brief. 

I wish to point out that the bill affects 
nearly every State of the Union. Before 
going into the various items of appro- 
priations contained in the bill reported to 
the Senate last Saturday by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, I desire to 
make a general statement concerning the 
bill and the difference between the Sen- 
ate version and the House version of the 
bill. From this statement, I hope Sena- 
tors may see a little more clearly the 
differences between the two versions of 
the bill. 

The House passed the bill in the early 
part of June, and it came to the Senate. 
The Senate committee has been consid- 
ering the bill very vigorously and very 
actively ever since then. I hold in my 
hand a copy of the printed hearings, and 
the size of this volume indicates the im- 
mense amount of testimony which has 
been taken in regard to every item in 
the bill. 

The bill as passed by the House appro- 
priates $514,427,000 for civil functions. 
The Senate committee has reported the 
bill to the Senate in the amount of $637,- 
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278,213, or a difference of $122,850,813. 
Of that amount, however, $21,215,000 
was recommended by the President and 
the Bureau of the Budget after the Kan- 
sas floods. The House did not pass on 
that item at all. Deducting the item of 
$21,215,000, the difference between the 
two versions of the bill is $101,635,813. 
In other words, the Senate committee 
voted to increase the appropriations 
made by the House of Representatives 
in the amount of $101,635,813, making a 
total of $627,278,213. I ask Senators to 
keep those figures in mind, in view of 
what I shall discuss almost immediately. 

At first sight, Mr. President, this seems 
to be an enormous increase, being a little 
less than a 20-percent increase. How- 
ever, when we come to consider the facts 
as they exist, I am constrained to believe 
that the Senate will take the same view 
that its Appropriations Committee has 
taken. 

I wish to point out the differences. 
There are five main differences between 
the House version and the Senate com- 
mittee’s version of the bill. 


1, PLANNING MONEY 


The first one is what is known as plan- 
ning money. Dams cannot be built on 
rivers without having plans made before- 
hand. Reservoirs cannot be built with- 
out having plans made beforehand. 
Planning money is most important, of 
course. 

Both during my experience in the 
Congress and before then, planning 
money for the Corps of Engineers has 
been appropriated before dams or reser- 
voirs were begun. The planning moncy 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget for 1952, including that carried 
in the supplemental budget received last 
week, amounted to $3,700,000. The 
House voted to eliminate all appropria- 
tions for planning money; the House 
voted to stop planning entirely, so far as 
this bili is concerned. 

When the bill reached the Senate com- 
mittee under those circumstances, Mr. 
President, we felt that the elimination 
of appropriations for planning was un- 
wise. That was the attitude of not mere- 
ly one member of the committee, but of 
a majority of the committee. In fact, I 
think the vote was 18 to 4, if I recall the 
figures correctly. On this particular 
item, there was no division at all. 

Think of it a moment, Mr. President: 
the United States Government is giving 
to nations scattered over almost all the 
world vast sums of money. This bill, as 
it is reported to the Senate by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, calls for 
appropriations of $637,278.213. By way 
of contrast, what is proposed to be given 
by the United States to the other na- 
tions of the world, by means of action 
proposed to be taken at this session of 
Congress? The total is $8,500,000 000. 
Will no planning money be provided in 
that measure? Oh, no; considerable 
sums of the money the United States 
provides to foreign nations in that bill 
are to be used for planning; the United 
States Government furnishes money for 
planning for great projects all over the 
world. No limitation is imposed in that 
respect. During the present year, all 
kinds of great works will be planned. 
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Yet, while we provide the funds for the 
planning of projects in virtually all the 
other countries of the world, the House 
has determined that the United States 
should not use planning money for any 
purpose in connection with projects in 
the United States, and the House voted 
to eliminate from the bill all appropria- 
tions of planning money. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the 
planning money recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget for 1952, includ- 
ing that carried in the supplemental 
budget which was received last weék, 
amounts to $3,700,000, of which $1,000,- 
000 is for rivers and harbors and $2,700,- 
000 is for flood control. The House 
voted to eliminate those appropriations 
from the bill. 

Mr. President, as I have suggested, 
the United States Government furnishes 
money for nations of Africa and Asia and 
South America and virtually all other 
areas of the world; and planning money 
is provided for projects in those foreign 
countries, as I shall point out in a mo- 
ment. But in America, according to the 
House, planning money is excluded. I 
do not believe there is a single Senator 
who will not say that the Senate com- 
mittee was entirely justified when it 
voted for the restoration of $3,700,000 of 
planning money. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
wait a moment? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall then be glad 
to yield to him. At this point I merely 
wish to show how it operates. I shall 
refer to one illustration in particular, 
though there are many illustrations 
which could be used. I note by the 
morning press that the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration has drawn a con- 
tract with three engineering firms, who 
are to make a study in connection with 
projects of this kind in Burma. It is 
proposed to put a stop to it in the United 
States, but we furnish the money with 
which to begin the planning of similar 
great projects in Burma. Mr. President, 
think of it fora moment. An appropria- 
tion of $3,700,000 is sought for use in our 
own country, and the House refuses to 
provide it, but ECA proposes to furnish 
$1,500,000 for planning money in Burma. 

I shall yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico in a moment. I am sure he will 
agree with me. I wonder whether there 
is a Senator in this body who would say 
that we ought to furnish planning money 
for Burma and Liberia. I noticed in the 
press yesterday that a large amount is 
to be spent to increase electrical gen- 
eration in Liberia, in Afghanistan, and 
in various other countries; but when it 
comes to planning money for America 
the House says, “No; we are going to 
stop it; we are going to effect a saving.” 
I do not believe there is a Senator who 
will say that we ought to stop it. Those 
who saw fit to deny planning money for 
American projects raise no question as to 
the necessity of planning money for for- 
eign projects. 

The total estimates for the Corps of 
Engineers, civil functions, amount to 
$646,059,843; all of which, of course, is 


Will the Senator 
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classified in some quarters as pork-bar- 
rel funds; and the House made a 20- 
percent cut. But last year the House 
conferees fought the Senate conferees 
with the utmost vigor, trying to insure 
an appropriation of $2,500,000,000 for the 
Economic Cooperation Administration in 
order that adequate plans might be made 
in Burma and elsewhere. I now yield to 
my friend from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In line with what the 
Senator from Tennessee has been saying 
on the subject of planning money, is it 
not a fact that, unless we provide plan- 
ning money for use within the United 
States, it will in the future be impossible 
for the United States to give money to 
Burma or to any other country in the 
world? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that is so; 
and that is why I said a moment ago that 
I do not believe there is a Senator who 
will vote against this amendment when 
his name is called. I yield further to my 
friend from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHA¥EZ. In the over-all picture, 
is it not a fact that, after weeks of hear- 
ings by the subcommittee, during which 
time they listened to the justification of 
the various items of this bill, and after 
weeks of hard work, under the leader- 
ship of the Senator from Tennessee, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the 
amount is increased by the Senate com- 
mittee to the extent of $122,000,000, it 
is still under the 1952 estimate by 
$25,000,000. Is not that correct? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is entirely 
correct. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not also a fact 


that, even after weeks of deliberations 


and hearings, the total amount for the 
items submitted by the Senate commit- 
tee is still more than $8,000,000 less than 
the 1951 appropriation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is entirely 
correct. I wish to say here and now 
that I am one of those old-fashioned 
men who believe that Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are elected by the people for 
the purpose of legislating in the interest 
of America first. If we can assist our 
neighbors and extend charity to them at 
times, well and good. But I do not be- 
lieve in the doctrine that we should turn 
over unlimited sums of money for the 
purpose of furthering projects abroad, 
while we deny similar projects to our 
own people. I doubt whether it is con- 
stitutional. It may be said by some 
that the Constitution is an old-fashioned 
doctrine and that no one should pay any 
attention to it in these days. I am still 
old-fashioned enough to believe in the 
Constitution. I also believe in America, 
and I believe in America first. I believe 
America comes first as against all other 
nations. 

Mr. President, I come now to a discus- 
sion of the sum of $3,700,000 for plan- 
ning. In this connection I desire to 
speak a word about projects which are 
under construction. 

2. PROJECTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Projects now under construction are 
the Buford Dam in Georgia, the Albeni 
Falls Reservoir in Idaho, the Red River 
of the North in Minnesota, the Jemez— 
Hamus—Canyon Reservoir in New Mex- 
ico, the Cheatham lock and dam in 
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Tennessee, St. Anthony Falls in Minne- 
sota, and the Oahe Reservoir in South 
Dakota, for which there was a request 
from the Bureau of the Budget for a 
total of $20,770,000. These projects have 
already been let out to contractors and 
all of them are partially completed and 
some of them are more than half com- 
pleted. The Government has a contract 
with various contractors to build these 
projects, and that contract provides that 
if the Government stops work on them 
the Government will pay the contractors 
the cost of stopping the work. General 
Pick, Chief of Engineers, and many other 
witnesses from the Corps of Engineers 
say that it will cost one-third of the 
entire amount, namely, one-third of the 
$20,770,000, to stop that work. The con- 
tractors will have to discharge their 
forces. They must either give up their 
equipment or leave it exposed to the 
weather. Their whole organization will 
be disrupted. Who will pay for it? The 
contractor? Not at all. The United 
States Government will pay for it, and 
one-third of the $20,770,000, or approxi- 
mately $7,000,000, will simply be lost by 
the Government, in the event the Gov- 
ernment does not go ahead with the 
project. 

In other words, while we are building 
dams and reservoirs and other such 
projects in foreign countries, with no 
limitation of any kind, nature, or de- 
scription—and I have no doubt we will 
continue building them, certainly if the 
ECA bill passes—it is proposed to stop 
such work in our own country. Is that 
right or just? Is that fair to our own 
people? I think it is not. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The able and distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee made reference to the item 
in the appropriation bill of $1,500,000 
for the improvement of the upper harbor 
on the Mississippi River at Minneapolis. 
That construction is under way at this 
time, and railroad bridges are being 
moved. In the event the appropriation 
should not be made for the continuance 
of this project we would have to replace 
the railroad bridges or reconstruct them. 
It would be necessary to spend at least a 
million dollars or possibly a million and 
a quarters dollars to reestablish the 
bridges, as well as other construction 
which has been torn down in order to 
construct the locks and the dam. For 
that reason, Mr. President, the com- 
mittee felt it was wiser to continue the 
construction of the locks in the harbor 
than to replace bridges. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. Not only is it proposed to 
stop work so far as these seven dams and 
reservoirs are concerned, but we are 
penalizing the American Government 
tremendously in order to stop the work. 
For my part and for the committee’s 
part—and the vote in the committee 
was overwhelming—lI think it would be 
discriminating against the United States 
to furnish money for the fiscal year 1952 
to continue projects now under con- 
struction in foreign countries, and do 
nothing in our own country 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I am sure every Member 
of the Senate is impressed with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, and the vigor with which he 
is pressing his case. It was my privilege 
to serve on the Civil Functions Subcom- 
mittee of the House for a number of 
years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall it will. 

Mr. CASE. I also wish to commend 
the action of the chairman and the com- 
mittee on the presentation of the need 
for continuing construction on the Mis- 
souri River. The committee recognizes 
the realities of the situation, and, in ap- 
proving the continuation of the program 
as outlined by the Army engineers, is do- 
ing what it can to bring to fruition a 
comprehensive plan for the control of 
the Missouri River. 7 

The disastrous floods in Kansas City 
and St. Louis are evidence of the fact 
that the sooner the program is completed 
the sooner people will have protection 
from such disasters. The committee has 
approved the Fall River Basin, Fort Ran- 
dell Reservoir, and Oahe Reservoir in 
South Dakota and North Dakota. The 
action of the committee in its realistic 
approach to the subject is worthy of the 
attention of the whole country. 

; Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee that I thoroughly and whole- 
heartedly agree with the position he is 
taking on the floor with reference to the 
pending bill. It was the kindness of 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee and the other members of the 
committee that permitted the reopening 
of certain phases of the hearings at the 
time of the flood situation in Kansas. 

I note with particular satisfaction and 
pride that the State of Kansas was in- 
cluded in the committee’s consideration 
of the pending measure, including the 
Hutchinson project, the Strawn Reser- 
voir, the Topeka project, the Toronto 
Reservoir, and the Turtle Creek Reser- 
voir. 

I noted what the Senator had to say 
about the planning money. I note that 
the committee has considered the ap- 
propriation of planning money for one 
of the projects to the extent of $250,000. 
I think that is a most constructive step. 
I think the committee has done a mag- 
nificent job. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas with all my 
heart. 

Mr. President, we have already ac- 
counted for more than $25,000,000 of the 
increase in the bill made by the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. 

I come next to new projects. We have 
four new starts or new projects in the 
bill. For what purpose were they recom- 
mended by the President? They are 
four projects from which additional elec- 
tricity for war purposes primarily is in- 
tended to be obtained. The four new 
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projects were recommended by the Corps 
of Army Engineers, by the President, and 
by the Bureau of the Budget. They all 


say the projects will be of vital necessity 
in the event we continue to have trouble 
in the east. I wish to state what the 
and how much they 


projects are, 
amount to. 

They are the Dalles lock and dam in 
Oregon, $18,000,000; the Ice Harbor lock 
and dam in Washington State; $4,000,- 
000; Old Hickory Dam in Tennessee, 
$8,000,000; Gavins Point Reservoir in 
Nebraska, $5,000,000. 

The total budget estimate for these 
projects is $35,000,000. But the Senate 
committee reduced the budget estimate 
by $6,500,000. The projects I have men- 
tioned account for the greater portion 
of the increase in the appropriation. 
The Dalles lock and dam project was 
reduced by $4,000,000. The Old Hickory 
lock and dam project in Tennessee was 
reduced by $2,000,000. The Gavins 
Point Reservoir project was reduced by 
$500,000. * 

Mr. President, we are furnishing 
money to build new projects to countries 
that we call friends, but some of them 
are not showing the friendship which 
I think they ought to show. However, 
according to the House bill, we must ab- 
solutely refuse to build any new projects 
at home. We must eliminate them. 
America must supply money to all the 
other countries of the world, but must 
not build new projects, such as hydro- 
electric projects or dams, which would 
repay to the Government every cent of 
the money spent in their construction. 
There can be no question about that. 
Some of our leading dams are now pay- 
ing the Government back. 

It may be asked why new projects 
were started. They were started for the 
reasons which I have stated. If the ECA 
bill passes, vast sums of money for the 
same kinds of projects in other countries 
will be provided. There will be no pro- 
hibition against building new projects 
in other countries, while in America “no 
new projects” is the word. I did not 
vote for the first ECA bill. My colleagues 
outvoted me. However, I accepted it. 
We are trying to make the best of it. 
We are trying to be kind to all the world. 
We are trying to do the right thing to 
all the world. But we hear the slogan, 
“no new projects.” Is that right? Is it 
right to throw our people out of em- 
ployment, and discontinue projects, at 
an enormous cost to the Government? 

As I have previously stated, I voted 
against the first ECA bill. I have always 
doubted the wisdom of our giving money 
to foreign countries under the conditions 
which now exist in the world. But, as 
I have said, I accepted the majority 
views of my colleagues, and we have 
been trying to get along. I thought— 
and a very large majority of the com- 
mittee thought—that the four dams and 
reservoirs to which I have referred ought 
to be provided for. : 

We come to the next item, for “Sur- 
veys and examinations.” Before dams 
or reservoirs can be built there must be 
examinations. We cannot simply look 
at the map and say that we are going to 
build a dam in Indiana, Idaho, Missis- 
sinni or some other State. The project 
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must be investigated. The amount in- 
volved for this item is very small. It is 
only $6,000,000. The House eliminated 
it entirely. Ought we to put it back? 
It is proposed to stop the enormous works 
which we have been constructing along 
this line for many years? I say that 
that is not right. If we can furnish 
money for exploration and surveys in 
foreign countries, why should we stop 
making appropriations for surveys in 
our own country? 

The last item is in connection with the 
Kansas and Missouri floods. One day a 
few weeks ago we were taking testimony 
concerning the building of three dams in 
northern Kansas. General Pick, the 
Chief of Engineers, was the principal 
witness. He earnestly argued in favor 
of what is known as the Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir and Dam in Kansas. This was 
before the floods came. This was be- 
fore the levees broke. We found that 
that dam had been authorized for sev- 
eral years, but because of local differ- 
ences the dam had not been built. 

A remarkable thing occurred. I di- 
gress here long enough to mention it. 
The day before the flood came we were 
examining General Pick. General Pick 
said that if the Tuttle Creek Dam had 
been built as the Congress had directed, 
there would have been no Kansas City 
flood. He explained his reasons. In my 
judgment, there is not a doubt that if the 
Tuttle Creek Dam had been built we 
would not have had to spend $25,000,000 
to help the flood sufferers in Kansas and 
Missouri. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
indulge me for a moment, let me say of 
General Pick that he is my kind of man. 
He was testifying on the afternoon be- 
fore the flood. He heard of the great 
tragedy in Kansas City. Did he send a 
staff member out there to see about it? 
Did he send a subordinate, as he might 
have done, to see about it? Not at all. 
He went himself, and stayed there until 
he found out all about it, and what could 
be done to help remedy the situation. 
The Congress literally spent $25,000,000 
to aid people who suffered so greatly 
from the flood. It was not our purpose 
to pay them for all the damage, of 
course, but merely to relieve suffering. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, first I 
wish to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for bringing in this fine report, 
affecting as it does some of our domestic 
probleias. I appreciate very much his 
statement as to our attitude in regard to 
taking care of our own people. I expect 
to devote some tinre to a discussion of the 
pending legislation when I obtain recog- 
nition in my own right this afternoon or 
tomorrow during the course of the 
debate. 

However, I wish to say that we in 
Kansas and the Missouri Basin are in- 
debted to the Senator from Tennessee 
and the other members of the Appro- 
priations Committee for recommending 
funds for plans for preliminary studies, 
and for the commencement of some new 
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projects, which are so vital in a program 
of flood protection and the control of 
the water runoff in the Missouri Basin. 

We have gone through what I am told 
is one of the most disastrous floods in 
the Nation’s history. The damage in 
the Kansas River Basin has amounted to 
a billion dollars. It will be decades be- 
fore the economic losses suffered because 
of the flood will be overcome. 

When I enter into a general discussion 
of the subject in my own time I expect 
to dwell at length on some of the prob- 
lems. Again let me say that we are 
deeply indebted to the Senator from 
Tennessee for his many courtesies and 
kindnesses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I appreciate the 
kind words of the Senator. 

Mr. President, just think what we 
would have saved if the plan of the Engi- 
neers had been carried out. We would 
have saved $25,000,000 in cash, which we 
appropriated for relief during the last 
fiood. I am afraid that there will be 
some opposition to increasing this ap- 
propriaticn $100,000,000. However, we 
must remember that a $21,000,000 item 
was brought in after the Kansas flood. 
In my judgment the committee did its 
full duty in appropriating the additional 
$100,000,000. 

Of course, some people always think 
there is “pork” in every bill of this kind. 
There is no “pork” in it, Mr. President. 
The bill concerns the huilding up of our 
country. I do not know of any other 
country which has been built up as much 
as has our country in the past few years 
by the use of Federal money in con- 
structing dams and in creating reser- 
voirs in the great West, where untilla- 
ble land has been made tillable and 
where deserts have been brought under 
cultivation. Some wonderful work has 
been done. 

Mr. President, just one further word. 
Our committee has worked on the bill 
since the 28th day of June, as I recall. 
We have taken the testimony which I 
showed the Senate a moment ago, con- 
sisting of 1,634 pages. We have care- 
fully and honestly considered every item 
in the bill. I want to say to the Senate 
that I very greatly hope that the bill 
can be passed at the earliest possible 
moment. I hope that if we cannot put 
ourselves on the same basis, at least we 
can place the United States in a sec- 
ondary position to other nations of the 
world to whom we are literally shovel- 
ling out money to the extent of $8,500,- 
000,000 to be used as they please, while 
at the same time the construction of 
great dams in our country has been 
stopped. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee. amendments be considered 
first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Situ of North Carolina in the chair). 
Under the customary procedure of the 
Senate, committee amendments will be 
first considered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the other Members of the 
Senate in expressing my appreciation to 
the eminent chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee for the hard work he 
has done on this bill and the careful 
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consideration which he and all other 
members of the committee have given 
to the subject. 

As the Senator from Tennessee has 
stated, the bill as reported by the Ap- 
propriations Committee calls for an in- 
crease in the amount of $123,000,000 in 
the appropriations voted by the House 
of Representatives. This is an increase 
from $514,000,000 to $637,000,000. I 
suppose that the practical reason for 
the voting of that increase by the com- 
mittee was the great flood which began 
in Kansas in July and swept on through 
Kansas and down the Missouri River 
and down the Mississippi River. Al- 
though this was not particularly men- 
tioned in the report, probably as a prac- 
tical matier, it was that great flood which 
led to the increase which the committee 
voted in the appropriations. 

I am sure that the committee has been 
careful in the consideration which it has 
given to the bill. The committee has 
wished to protect itself against a charge 
that if it did not recommend such ap- 
propriations and if a flood came in the 
future, the fault might be that of the 
committee. I suppose all of us feel a 
certain sense of solemnity about this 
subject, lest we fail to take steps which 
might prevent future floods. 

So, Mr. President, I fully appreciate 
the position of the commiitee, and I 
do not desire in any sense to reproach 
the committee for the attitude it has 
taken. I do not wish to set myself up 
as superior in knowledge in any degree 
to the commit.-ee. 

However, Mr. President, I think there 
are certain other considerations which 
I shall try to 


we should bear in mind. 
be brief in mentioning them. 


MUCH OF COMMITTILE INCREASE IS NOT FOR FLOOD 
CONTROL 

In the first place, $50,000,000 of the 
$123,000,000 of increase are not con- 
nected in any direct sense with flood 
control, but are included in the recom- 
mended appropriations for rivers and 
harbors primarily navigation projects, 
and will not give any immediate pro- 
tection against floods. 

In the second place, it still is not cer- 
tain whether the so-called Pick-Sloan 
plan, or the shotgun marriage of the 
plar of the Corps of Army Engineers and 
the plan of the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the Missouri Valley, is the best way 
to control floods in that area. It is my 
own feeling that the Pick-Sloan plan 
should be modified so as to provide for 
a greater number of small retention 
dams in the tributary rivers, to check 
the flow of water as it comes into the 
rivers; and, secondly, I believe that the 
entire program of flood control could 
perhaps more properly be directed at up- 
stream control, and reforestation, the re- 
seeding of barren hillsides, the develop- 
ment of grasses which will retain mois- 
ture, contour plowing. terracing, and in 
general what is known as upstream en- 
gineering. 

ONE HUNDRED PERCENT FLOOD CONTROL 

IMPOSSIBLE 

I think we must also bear in mind that 
probably no system, however effective, 
could have prevented the floods in Kan- 
sas. There we had an almost unique ex- 
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perience, namely, 30 days of extremely 
heavy rainfall, followed by 142 days dur- 
ing which the rainfall amounted to as 
much as 11 inches, as I recall. 

Mr. President, during the last war I 
spent some time in the South Pacific, 
and a portion of the time I was on the 
western part of the island of New Brit- 
ain, which has one of the heaviest rain- 
falls in the world, amounting to approxi- 
mately 365 inches a year. This com- 
pares with the 33 inches in Chicago and 
from 20 to 25 inches on an average, I 
believe, in Kansas. One day in New 
Britain there was a rainfall of 14 inches. 
I never want to see anything like that 
again. I know that a rainfall of from 
10 to 14 inches in one day on the Great 
Plains creates an amount of water which 
is virtually uncontrollable, but it prob- 
ably occurs only once in a century in 
any part of our country. 

So, although we realize and deprecate 
the damage which has been caused, and 
although we wish to protect ourselves 
against future damage, I think we must 
also consider the factor that if we were 
to protect every area of the United 
States against the possibility of a flood 
such as the one which occurred in Kan- 
sas, we would have to cover the country 
and construct in all its streams the most 
elaborate set of dams and precaution- 
ary works, the cost of which probably 
would run into the tens and tens and 
tens of billions of dollars. In other 
words, try as hard as we may, there are 
some catastrophes against which man 
cannot provide. 


» AN INFLATIONARY FLOOD CAN BE DISASTROUS, TOO 


Mr. President, I quite well realize how 
the fear of another possible flood im- 
pressed the committee itself. As I have 
said, I wish to pay tribute to the com- 
mittee’s motives. I, too, am afraid of 
another flood. However, not only am I 
afraid of a flood of water, but I am also 
afraid of a flood of inflation which 
might sweep over the country and might 
take away, not the topsoil, but the mid- 
dle class and the economic stability of 
the Nation. So, the fiscal condition of 
the country compels us to examine care- 
fully each and every appropriation with 
which we are confronted and to deal 
with it in terms of the general budgetary 
situation which we have to face. 

So far as I can see, the Federal budget 
for the fiscal year 1951-52 is at least 
$12,000,000,000 and more probably $20,- 
000,000,000 in the red. I should like to 
justify those figures, if I may. 

In January the President sent to Con- 
gress a budget calling for appropriations 
of $71,500,000,000. Since then, the Pres- 
ident has sent to Congress a request for 
a further appropriation of $1,000,000,000 
for foreign aia. The total requests 
which have come to us from the admin- 
istration amount, at a conservative es- 
timate, to approximately $73,000,000,000 
of expenditures for the coming year. I 
know there is some uncertainty about 
the totals, particularly in connection 
with national defense, because we are 
being asked to appropriate for national 
defense large sums of money which it is 
said will not be spent during the com- 
ing year, and, therefore, in those cases 
the appropriation perhaps approaches 
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an authorization, rather than an actual 
expenditure. Nevertheless, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we are most charitable by saying 
that of the $56,000,000,000 of appropri- 
ations voted last week by the House of 
Representatives for national defense, 
only from $40,000,000,000 to $41,000,- 
000,000 will be spent, there are still large 
items which the weight of probability 
indicates, so far as I can ascertain, will 
be above and in addition to those figures. 
INCREASED MILITARY SPENDING IN PROSPECT 


In that connection I should like to 
mention the large program for the con- 
struction of military bases abroad—a 
very necessary program, in my judg- 
ment, and one which will run into the 
billions of dollars in expense, and which 
may be accelerated far beyond present 
plans. If it is accelerated in speed, of 
necessity it will call for much larger 
expenditures during the coming year 
than now are contemplated. 

We also have “in the works” the pos- 
sibility of enlarging the Air Force from 
the present budgeted figure of 95 groups 
to a total of possibly 135 groups or, as 
others have advocated, 150 or even 163 
groups. If that program is carried 
through, there will have to be further 
appropriations and expenditures in the 
amount of additional billions of dollars. 

Then we have the question of the 
Korean war. It is my understanding 
that the present budgetary figures are 
are predicated on the assumption that 
the Korean war expenditures will be 
liquidated by the end of this year, and 
that virtually no allowance is made for 
the continuation of hostilities beyond 
the end of December. Mr. President, 
that is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, but I think it is very uncertain 
that we can count on it. If we merely 
carry on at the present rate that will be 
at a monthly added cost of from four 
to five hundred million dollars or a year- 
ly total of about $5,000,000,000. 

Therefore, from all these sources— 
military bases, expansion of the Air 
Force, continuation of the Korean war, 
and other items—I think we can look 
forward to the fact that the govern- 
mental expenditures for the coming year 
will be not the $71,500,000,000 which the 
administration requested in January, or 
the $73,000,000,000 of requests, or the 
$68,400,000 000 which I understand the 
assistant director of the Bureau of the 
Budget stated on June 29 before the 
Senate Finance Committee was his esti- 
mate of the expenditures, but in all 
probability at least $80,000,000,000, and 
perhaps more. 

PROSPECTIVE REVENUES INADEQUATE TO STOP 
INFLATION 

What do we have on the income side, 
Mr. President? The Treasury sent to 
us in January an estimate of the fiscal 
yields for 1951-52. The Treasury then 
estimated that the yield of present taxes 
during the present fiscal year would be 
approximately $55,000,000,000. I con- 
sider that to be an underestimate; I 
think the national income has in- 
creased appreciably more than the 
Treasury believed it would increase 
at the time when the Treasury made 
its estimate. Furthermore, there has 
been an increase, not merely in real in- 
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come, but in the general price level, 
and that will increase the amount of 
the total receipts. 

Some weeks ago, I mide an estimate 
that the expected yield of present taxes 
for the fiscal year 1951-52 would be 
approximately $61,000,060,000. I was in- 
terested in learnirg this morning that 
the staff of the Joint Committee on the 
Feonomic Report, working independ- 
enily, had reached an estimate almost 
identical with that of mine. They fixed 
the estimated yield at $61,400,000,000. 
Of course, there is a certain margin of 
error in both estimates. 

Nevertheless, the contrast between the 
$80,000,000,000, which I submit is our 
likely expenditure, and the sum of $61,- 
000,000,000, which we have in sight, leads 
to a stargering deficit of $19,000,000,000. 
It may be reasoned that the deficit may 
be only $12,000,000,000, but, on the other 
hand, it may be more than $19,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. President, what will happen if we 
have a deficit of this magnitude? In the 
old days, what happened was that the 
Government printed additional money to 
make good the deficit, and there was an 
immediate increase in the quantity of 
money in circulation; and that meant an 
increase in prices. That, in large part, 
was the history of the Civil War; and 
was what caused so much trouble in the 
Civil War. I may say trere was infla- 
tion in the North and the inflation in the 
South equally damag‘ng both civiliza- 
tions and bo'h sections of the country. 

Nowadays, however, we act in a some- 
what more sophisticated fashion. The 
Government does nct issue the money 
outright, but it goes to the banks to bor- 
row money, because, with a deficit of 
$19,000,000,000, we cannot expect the 
people of the country to save that 
amount out of their income; while a por- 
tion of the $19,000,000,000 can perhaps 
be derivec from savings, the major por- 
tion will have to be obtained from the 
banks. 

DEFICIT WILL CAUSE CREATION OF CHECKBOOK 
MONEY 


What will happen? The Treasury will 
g» to the banks and ask them to make 
loans to the Government of a certain 
percentage of their capital and surplus. 
The banks will make the loans, but they 
will make the loans in the form of enter- 
ing upon their books checking accounts, 
against which the Government will draw. 
We will have, not ‘he issuance of paper 
money, but the creation of checkbook 
money. This will be legalized and legit- 
imatized by being recognized as debt 
rather than an issuance of paper money 
and will have in‘erest paid upon it. But, 
like the issuance of paper money, it will 
be the creation of additional monetary 
purchasing power, an increase in pur- 
chasing power much greater than the 
increase in the quantity of goods which 
may be purchased, and upon which the 
increased purchasing power will be ex- 
pended. When we increase the quantity 
of money and credit, opposite the goods, 
more rapidly than we increase the quan- 
tity of goods for which the money is 
offered, the result is an increase in the 
price level, and we have what is described 
as inflation. 
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WE NEED DAMS TO HOLD BACK THE FLOOD OF 
INFLATION 

Mr. President, we have seen the flood 
of waters which has descended upon the 
helpless towns and cities in Kansas and 
Missouri, but it is more difficult to visu- 
alize the flood of inflation which is sus- 
pended over the Nation, and which we 
are feeding here on the floors of Con- 
gress when we pass bills making great 
appropriations. 

The rains of appropriations are be- 
ginning to descend. The capacity of the 
ground to soak up the water is limited, 
and pretty soon the waters of inflation, 
unless we do something to stop them, 
will burst upon the Nation, and we shall 
have, not a 5-percent, but a 10- or 15- or 
20-percent increase in the price level. 

What is the result of such an increase? 
It decreases the real income of everyone 
who is on an annuity. It decreases the 
real income of all those who draw in- 
terest on bonds, all those who have fixed 
incomes; and that applies not merely to 
widows and orphans, but to churches 
and institutions. Salaried folk never 
get their salaries increased in the same 
ratio as that by which prices rise. They 
take home, week after week, approxi- 
mately the same amount of money; but 
they find that each week their money will 
buy less and less; and so they will be 
driven down more and more to a lower 
standard of life. Colleges and churches 
will be put in difficult situations, be- 
cause their fixed incomes will yield less 
and less. 

The value of insurance policies will di- 
minish. People who have saved the hard 
way and accumulated what they thought 
was a protection against death will find 
the value of their savings cut away. 
What is likely to happen is that the 
great middle class of America, or at least 
the nonspeculative portion of the middle 
class of America, will be wiped out, and 
America will become more and more di- 
vided between rich speculators, at the 
top, and impoverished groups at the bot- 
tom. Moreover, industrial ctrife will in- 
crease because it will be hard to keep 
wages in pace with the increase in the 
cost of living, and strikes will result. 

INFLATION WOULD ENDANGER OUR FREEDOMS 


Mr. President, if that day were ever to 
come to the United States, the political 
stability of the Nation would be threat- 
ened, and we would be in for very bad 
times, indeed. So I hope that we can 
take into our thoughts, not merely floods 
of water, but prospective floods of infla- 
tion—I repeat, prospective floods of in- 
flation—and that we will try to build 
dams here on the floor of the Scnate to 
check the rushing waters of Government 
expenditure, which are threatening to 
destroy and carry away the very fabric 
of the Nation. 

Mr. President, that is a hard job. 
Whenever we approach an individual ap- 
propriation bill, and a reduction is pro- 
posed, it is immediately replied that the 
item in question is small in comparison 
with the total amount to be expended. 
Recently, on the floor of the Senate, a 
motion was made to save $130,000,000. 
An objection was made that this item, 
after all, was only about one-seventh 
of 1 percent of the total amount which 
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the Government was going to appropri- 
ate, and, therefore, why should we con- 
sider so small an item as that? 

I know that in the pending bill the 
$120,000.000 «dded by the committee may 
seem to be small in comparison with the 
$80,000,000,000 which we are being asked 
to appropriate, but it is a small tributary 
stream, so to speak, of the great flood 
of inflation and of appropriations which 
faces us. But we can build retaining 
dams on the small streams as well as on 
the mighty rivers; and we have one of 
our chances here and now. If we do 
not take up these individual items and 
try to save on them as we go along, then 
the flood of appropriations will sweep 
into the main stream, the Government 
deficit will swell, the Government will 
be forced to borrow money from the 
banks, the banks will create more pur- 
chasing power, the price level will rise, 
and disaster will slowly set in, not only 
upon the middle class, but upon other 
elements in our society. 

So, Mr. President, I think we would do 
well to examine this and other bills very 
carefully. I know it is always an un- 
gracious thing to rise on the floor of the 
Senate to propose a reduction. In the 
“rst place, it seems to be egotistical, for 
the Senator making the suggestion to 
set his own judgment and knowledge 
above that of the devoted committee 
members, who have worked so long and 
so faithfully. 

Mr. President, I hope that I shall not 
be regarded as speaking in that mood in 
any sense. I appreciate the work of the 
committee and the problem with which 
it was faced, but I also see the danger 
overhanging the country, and it seems 
to me that as Members of the Senate we 
have a responsibility to consider these 
items from which we cannot wholly di- 
vorce ourselves by confiding them to a 
committee, no matter how well inten- 
tioned it may be. 

WE SHOULD CUT THE BUDGET BY AT LEAST 

$5,000,000,000 

I had hoped we could cut the civilian 
budget by $2,000,000,000. At the rate we 
are going, I do not think we shall be able 
to achieve that figure. I have made a 
rough tabulation of the economies which 
the House and Senate have put into ef- 
fect. Taking the deepest cuts, where no 
final agreement has been reached, the 
total savings to date look to be about a 
billion dollars. In my judgment, Mr. 
President, we must save at least 
$5,000,000.000 out of the total budget, and 
we are falling well behind that figure. I 
have thought that. without reducing mil- 
itary effectiveness, if we could possibly 
squeeze $2,000,000.000 out of the military 
budget and a billion dollars out of the 
foreign-aid budget, we would be nearer 
to the goal of a saving of $5,000,000,009. 
Even with $5,000,000.000 of savings—and 
we are not getting anywhere near that 
figure—if we are to prevent inflation, we 
shall have to pass a very rigorous tax 
bill. I think it was Burke who said, “To 
tax and to please is not given to mortal 
man.’ We may have to raise $10,000,- 
000,000 of revenue during the coming 
year if we are to prevent inflation. 

WE MUST KEEP THE GENERAL PICTURE BEFORE US 


So, Mr. President, I should like to have 
the Senate consider in the pending bill 
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not merely specific projects, however 
much they may appeal to us because they 
help our home communities or our home 
States, or however much we may feel 
impressed with the danger of flood from 
rushing waters. I hope we may realize 
the necessity of guarding against the 
danger of an inflationary flood. At an 
appropriate time I wish to offer amend- 
ments to the first title of the bill, the 
rivers and harbors title, which will save, 
if agreed to, approximately $51,000,000. 

Because of the fact that we were not 
able to get a copy of the bill and of the 
report until this morning, I have not been 
able to complete my analysis of the 
fiood-control sections of the bill. The 
hasty inspection I have given leads me 
to the conclusion that I certainly shall 
not oppose the proposals for the new 
dams in Kansas. In view of what Kan- 
sas has gone through, even though an- 
other flood may not come for 100 years, 
I believe we should not ask Kansas to 
take a chance on that contingency. So 
I do not have the knife out for the Kan- 
sas projects. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator from 
Illinois, in his usual graphic way, has 
made a very interesting presentation. I 
appreciate the statement he has made in 
behalf of projects in the State of Kansas. 
Later on in the session I hope to discuss 
that section of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

There are included in the bill other 
projects, such as those on the Columbia 
River, which are possibly for flood con- 
trol, but I suppose they are largely for 
power. It is true that the Columbia 
River and the St. Lawrence River are 
probably the two rivers which lend 
themselves mostly to power development, 
since they have a steady flow of water 
and a precipitous fall. 

I also know that the Pacific Northwest 
is a’ area of great power shortage and 
that atomic energy work is done there. 
Nevertheless, in the case of these dams, 
it might pernaps be well if we should 
attach a provision that they shall be 
coastructed only if certified by the 
United States Government for national 
defense, so that their construction would 
be dependent upon whether they were 
necessary in the national defense. 

We may be able to find some appro- 
priations among the flood-control items 
which will permit of economies being 
made, and I bore we shall. 

MONEY FOR FURTHER PLANNING NOT NECESSARY 


There is one further comment I 
should like to make, and that is with 
reference to appropriations for plan- 
ning. The plans drawn by the Corps of 
Army Engineers, ¢s I understand, are 
of two kinds. There are plans for proj- 
ects authorized but for which appro- 
priations have not yet been made, and 
there are plans for projects which have 
not yet been authorized. When I last 
totaled up the figures we had authorized 
for construction work under the Army 
engineers approximately $5,300,000,000 
worth of work in the future for which 
appropriations had not been made. 
Therefore the Army engineers would 
seem to have a prettv large backlog uvon 
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which they can work without under- 
taking any scouting expeditions to dig 
up still further projects which they can 
add to the $5,300,000,000. So I suggest 
that the planning provisions for items 
not authorized should be eliminated. 
From such study as I have been able 
to give to the bill, we would by this save 
approximately $3,000,000. 
PROJECTS CAN OFTEN BE DEFERRED 


It has been seid by the committee in 
its very able report that we cannot dis- 
continue projects already started, or 
slow them up, because the contractor 
will have a claim sgainst the Govern- 
ment. I have made some inquiry into 
that matter, and it is my understanding, 
subject to correction, that the General 
Accounting Office has held that no 
agency of the Government can make a 
binding contract for work for which ap- 
propriation has not been made, and that 
any agency which does make such a 
binding contract is acting ultra vires. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. The Senator is cor- 
rect with respect to the ultra vires char- 
acter of the contract in behalf of the 
Government for the expenditure of 
money beyond that which has been ap- 
propriated or which has been author- 
ized. The provision to which the Sena- 
tor has referred need not be in the con- 
tract, however, because it is in the law, 
and the contract must be let in the light 
of the law. 

However, the Government sustains 
losses independent of any claim for 
damages from a contractor in the case 
of a complete stoppage of a contract. 
The contractor also sustains losses there- 
by, but they are not compensable losses. 
When the contractor can no longer oper- 
ate he can close his operation and move 
his <acilities away and look for another 
chance to lose some .nore money. 

The point is that when he does that 
the Government has the obligation of 
protecting the partially finished work. 
That in itself fs no small chore, and 
represents a considerable sum of money, 
The Government has frequently pur- 
chased equipment on its own account. 
The equipment oftentimes is on the 
ground. Again the Government is re- 
sponsible for protecting the idle mate- 
po and equipment to which it holds 
title. 

Then the other loss that the Govern- 
ment sustains—and I think it must nec- 
essarily flow from the situation—is that 
once the contractors are aware of the 
fact that a normal schedule of work on 
a given project is not to be followed, 
when they understand that the law is 
going to be operative, and that they can 
no longer hope that an adopted work 
schedule will be followed, then, of neces- 
sity, all bids will reflect those unstable 
conditions, and the bids will be higher, 
and they will have to be higher, because 
a contractor must protect himself 
against any loss he can foresee. 

It is those three factors which repre- 
sent a real loss when a construction 

program is slowed down or stopped. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon, At 
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least the difficulty of slowing down the 
rate of construction is not so great as 
is sometimes assumed. The losses are 
indirect rather than direct, and they 
certainly would not apply in the case 
where we did not start new projects be- 
cause there could be no loss there. I 
should think that some slowing down in 
the rate of construction in projects on 
which work was already under way 
could not really cause great losses to the 
Government. 

Mr. President, these are thoughts I 
have wished to present for the consid- 
eration of the Senate. 

I nov send to the desk an amendment 
which I ask to have stated and, at the 
proper time, considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 6, line 3, 
it is proposed to strike out “$213,932,613’ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$163,632,113.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a table and 
explanations of how the amendment of- 
fered by me would affect various 
projects. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

Projects reduced by Douglas amendment to 


rivers and harbors appropriation item in 
H. R. 4386 




















Reductions— 
Project Below Seen 
Senate | Below elt 
comit- | budget 
tee 
Demopolis lock and | | 
dam, Alabama | $4, 000, 000 $4, 500, 000) .........-. 
Jim Woodruff Dam, | 
Fla 6, 300, 000! 7, 000, 000) .........- 
Intracoastal Wate rway, | | 
Fla ca onoo} 2 150,000) 2, 350, 000).......-.. 
Jacksonville Harbor, | 
Diuvdanteusdasceweoves 1, 093, 500) 1, 206, 500) $693, 000 
Buford Dam, Ga_...__. 900,000, 900, 000).......... 
Missouri River, Kansas | 
City to Sioux City, 
Iowa... ....--.-| 3,000, 000; 3, 000, 000; 1, 000, 000 
Caleasieu River and | 
oo ae 1, 025, 000) 1, 025, 000) .......... 
Gulf Intracoastal wa- 
terway (Algiers Cut- 
ge eee 4, 300, 000 4, 800, 000 100, 000 
Pearl River, “Miss. and | | 
To tientibntehicn stmenioghe 987, 000 i ee 
Missouri River, Kansas | | 
City to mouth... _...| 1, 300,000) 1, 300,000) 1, 000, 000 
Buffalo Harbor, N. Y_. 305,000; 305, 000) .......... 
Cleveland Harbor, | 
Rd i daidanicnies 1, 000, 000, 1, 000, 000) .......... 
Schuylkill River, Pa 1, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 


Cheatham Dam, Tenn. 


| 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Old Hickory lock and | | 


dam, Tennessee ._. 6, 000, 000) 8, 600, 000) .......... 
Houston - channel, | | 

Texas. eS ttenwdoad 500, 000' 1,000,000; 500, 000 
IN i ct id celts | 1, 035, 000) 1, 000, 000)_........2 
Illinois waterway, Illi- | } 

nois 300, 000  .. ae 
St. Anthonys Falls, | | 

Minn... eesiindl | 1, 500, 000; 1, 500, 000 





Current expe mses ------| 9, 705, 000 9, 835, 000/60, 000, 000 


- 50, 300, 500) 55, 008, 500, 





Total cut....... 


DESCRIPTION OF RIVERS AND HARBORS PROJECTS 
AFFECTED BY DOUGLAS AMENDMENT 


Demopolis lock and dam, Alabama 





ii cttidtdddthicnewctnnsiiin $4, 500, 000 
I init ine iainaiian tat a iletntntpiiniieiit 4, 000, 000 
Senate committee._............ 4, 000, 000 
Douglas amendment 0 
Estimated total cost 21, 000, 000 


Appropriatiated to date__...._-. 3, 500, 000 


It is reported that this project is one of 
the three locks and dams on the Inland 
waterway system most needing to be ree 











1951 


placed. The other two are the Cheatham 
lock and dam on the Cumberland River and 
the Keokuk lock and dam on the upper 
Mississippi River. It is noteworthy that even 
though these three are said to be of high 
importance, the Corps of Engineers has not 
requested funds to replace the Keokuk lock 
and dam. Therefore, why go ahead on this 
project? The program contemplates initiat- 
ing construction by continuing contract on 
the main structures during the current fiscal 
year. It would appear that at this time the 
project could be stopped with but small loss, 
although possibly a contract would need to 
be terminated. If the project is deferred, 
the estimate for 1952 can be reduced by the 
$4,500,000 requested and probably some 
funds already allocated be saved. 

This project, estimated to cost slightly less 
than $21,000,000, was authorized in 1945. To 
date a little less than $3,500,000 has been 
made available. The program for the cur- 
rent year, fiscal 1951, includes completion 
of plans and specifications, acquisition of 
land, completion of overburden excavation, 
completion of access-road construction, and 
completion of water-supply construction, 
each of which involves relatively small 
amounts of money. It is proposed to use 
$1,750,000 this year to initiate the continu- 
ing contract for construction of the lock, 
dam, and appurtenances, estimated to cost 
$15 750,000. The 1952 budget includes 
$4,500,000 for continuing this same feature. 
The purpose of the construction is to re- 
place four existing locks, called obsolete, 
with a single new higher-lift lock and dam. 
The proposed work will be a time saver but 
apparently will not actually increase the 
navigability of the waterway. 

In short, this project would merely allow 
longer barge trains to move over an already 
existing waterway. It can easily be post- 
poned. 

Jim Woodruff Dam, Fla. 


Budget $7, 000, 000 
Senate committee 

Douglas amendment 

Estimated total cost 

Appropriated to date 


Scheduled date of completion of first 
power unit, December 1953, only 10,000 kilo- 
watts. (This is only eight-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of the present capacity in Georgia, Flor- 
ida, and Alabama.) 

This is an illustration of a power project 
that in my judgment can be deferred. The 
budget calls for spending another $7,000,- 
000 on the Jim Woodruff Dam in Florida. 
The House and Senate committees have rec- 
ommended $6,300,000 for this item. Flor- 
ida is not a mountainous country; power 
won't be available there for another 2!4 
years. Would it not perhaps be better to 
use the $7,000,900 this year for weapons 
which we need right now? Seven million 
dollars would pay for two of the huge B-36 
bombers, or 46 of the F-80 fighters. It would 
pay for 58 tanks or 57,000 bazookas or 115,- 
000 rifles. This same amount of money 
would maintain 1,800 soldiers for a whole 
year. I think we should carry out these 
expenditures first, then maybe next year 
or the year thereafter we could continue the 
Jim Woodruff project. 


Intracoastal waterway, Jacksonville to Miami, 
Budget $2, 350, 000 
2, 150, 000 
Senate committee 
Douglas amendment 0 
Cost of present waterway 7, 250, 000 
Proposed additional work 16, 750, 000 
Appropriated to date 
As of February 1951: 

Total spent 

Total obligated 

(Essentially a new start.) 


A channel 8 feet deep by 100 feet wide has 
been built between the cities of Jacksonville 
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and Miami, Fla., at a cost of approximately 
$7,250,000. It is now proposed that at an 
additional cost of $16,750,000 the channel be 
deepened to 12 feet and widened to 125 fe>t. 
Essentially none of the widening had been 
done prior to the current fiscal year. The 
sum of $500,000 is available for fiscal year 
1951 and $2,350,000 is requested for fiscal 
year 1952, leaving a remainder of $13,500,000 
for subsequent years. The 12-foot channel 
in the waterway will const.tute a continua- 
tion of the existing 12-foot intracoastal wa- 
terway along the south Atlantic coast. The 
agency states that the completion of the 
authorized project is essential to the econ- 
omy of the entire easterr seaboard. The 
agency also points out that large benefits 
will accrue through the connection of the 
intracoastal waterway with the Canaveral 
Harbor Barge Canal, wh.ch is contemplated 
for 1953. It is to be noted that this latter 
barge canal will have an 8-foot depth and, 
notwithstanding any interest the Air Force 
may have in its use, a 12-foot channel in the 
main intracoastal waterway will not have 
any beneficial effect upon uses of the 8-foot 
channel. Traffic over the waterway de- 
creased from a high in 1939 to a low in 
1946. Traffic in 1948, the last year of pub- 
lished record, was about midway between 
the two; 436,000 tons. Cargo carried over 
the waterway consists largely of petroleum 
products and these constituted over half the 
traffic in 1948. ‘the remainder moved over 
the waterway that year included 170,000 
tons of seashells and as next in quantity 
some 16,000 tons of sand and gravel. Of the 
35,000 motor vessels using the waterway, ap- 
proximately 32,000 drew 4 feet or less; of the 
2,200 barges, less than 10 percent drew over 
6 feet. 

The justifications for this project reads: 
“Considerable interest has been expressed 
by the Department of the Air Force relative 
to the completion of the inland waterway 
between the St. Johns River and Cocoa as a 
national defense measure to permit the 
movement of material and supplies by water 
to the Air Force proving ground at Cape 
Canaveral.” Such materials could move over 
the existing 8-foot channel. In the absence 
of a real defense need it would appear that 
the project could readily be deferred with a 
reduction in appropriation of $2,350,000. 

This waterway would be convenient for 
moving vacationers’ yachts and motor 
launches down to Miami. 


Jacksonville Harbor, Fla. 


House reduction of $1,306,500 would leave 
funds for work in progress, including con- 
struction of a cut-off through three sharp 
and abrupt bends. 

However, the House cut would postpone 
initiation of new work (entrance channel 
and ship channel dredging). This work can 
easily be postponed and the House figure 
should be adhered to. 

The new improvement, apparently, is con- 
sidered necessary to eliminate delays and 
difficulties of navigation. While Jackson- 
ville harbor is an important terminus, the 
report of the Chief of Engineers. United 
States Army, for 1949 shows that of the 385 
inbound steamers only 6 had drafts of over 
30 feet, and only 76 vessels drew over 28 
feet. Of the latter group all were steam- 
ers except two motor vessels. 


Buford Dam, Ga. 


Senate committee 
Douglas amendment 
Total cost 
Total appropriated to date 
As of February 1951: 
Total obligated 
Beek GOONS scncnscssaccanie 


40, 225, 000 


1, 610, 900 
1, 221, 000 
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Essentially a new start can be stopped 

Power not available until December 1955 
(40,000 kilowatts) can be postponed as House 
has done 

This structure, one of four authorized in 
1946 for construction as part of the improve- 
ment of the Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, 
and Flint River system is estimated to cost 
$40,225,000. Of the $1,400.00) provided prior 
to 1951, approximately $1,000,000 has been 
used on nonconstruction items. Construc- 
tion of saddle dike No. 3 and excavation 
for the spillway will be completed with funds 
provided prior to 1951. The bulk of the 
$900,000 available in 1951 and most of the 
$900,000 requested for 1952 is earmarked for 
excavation work. Over $37,000,000 is to be 
appropriated after fiscal year 1952. The 
Present work schedule is based on placing 
power on the line in December 1955. The 
justification states the excavation must be 
completed before actual dam construction 
can be started. In addition to power from 
an initial installation of 40,000 kilowatts, 
the project is expected to provide water sup- 
ply for a 9-foot navigation project, water 
supply for municipal and industrial pur- 
poses, flood control, and recreational benefits. 


Illinois waterway, Illinois 
$300, 000 
0 


300, 000 
0 


Funds requested for 1952 total $300,000 
for additional dredging in the Starved Rock 
to Lockport reach. The work could prob- 
ably be deferred, although the amount is 
not great and safety on this waterway may 
be relatively important. 


Missouri River, Kansas City, Mo., to Siour 
City, lowa 

Budget 

House 


$4,000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 

72, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 


Douglas 
Total estimated cost 
Available so far 


The funds are wanted primarily for dike 


and revetment construction. The agency 
justifies the request in part on the basis of 
having lost ground in the project through 
cessation of new work during World War II. 
Elsewhere in the estimates the sum of $4,- 
670,000 is requested for maintenance of the 
same project. It would appear that the 
work could again be shut down and main- 
tenance funds should be adequate to prevent 
serious loss. 

This is not flood control, the item for 
which comes under flood control. It is 
navigation. 


Calcasieu River and Pass, Louisiana 


$1, 025, 000 
775, 000 

1, 025, 000 
0 


A thirty-foot channel is available in this 
waterway although a 35-foot channel is au- 
thorized and is under construction. The 
funds requested would permit completion of 
the 35-foot channel in fiscal year 1952. Prin- 
cipal traffic is petroleum products. This 
channel has been developed since 1937 as an 
alternate to the Lake Charles deep-water 
channel which ras deteriorated to a depth 
of approximately 20 feet. The portion of 
the channel already dredged to 35 feet, the 
full project depth, cannot be utilized unless 
the project is completed. However, the small 
number of ships using such depth does not 
indicate that the increase is urgently needed. 


Gulf intracoastal waterway (Algiers cut-off), 
Louisiana 

Budget 

House 

Senate committee 

Douglas amendment 


- $4,900, 000 
3, 900, 000 

4, 400, 000 
100, 000 
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Of the $4,900,000 requested, only $100,000 
is for continuation of work underway in 
1951. The remainder is for new items of 
the project, all of which are reported to be 
necessary before the cut-off can be opened to 
trafic. Apparently $4,800,000 of the amount 
requested could be deferred without physical 
damage to the work already in place. Justi- 
fication for its being prosecuted at the pres- 
ent time is not clearly set forth in the 
presentation. 

By stopping new work, this project can be 
reduced to $100,000. 


Pearl River, Miss. and La. 


Budget 

House 

Senate committee 
Douglas amendment 


On the basis of the presentation it would 
appear that the full amount requested, $987,- 
000, could be deferred without physical 
damage to the work in place. It is stated 
that full benefits cannot be expected until 
the work is completed. It is not, however, 
clearly set forth that no benefits would ma- 
terialize from the work already in place. 


St. Anthony’s Falls, Minneapolis, Minn. 
$1, 500, 000 


This project consists of extending a chan- 
nel upstream from the present head of navi- 
gation a distance of 4.6 miles. While the 
project will be only 18-percent complete at 
the end of fiscal year 1951, it is not clear 
from the presentation whether or not the 
work can be stopped without damage at 
this time or how many more years it will 
take to complete the work estimated to re- 
quire $15,000,000 after fiscal year 1952. The 
presentation does not make it clear that 
there is any real defense value or necessity 
of the project. It could be assumed, there- 
fore, that the amount requested could be 
deferred. 

My estimate of this situation has been 
backed up by the House. 


Missouri River, Kansas City to mouth 


This project is similar to Missouri River, 
Kansas City to Sioux City, except as to the 
amount of funds requested and the loca- 
tion. This request is for $2,300,000 and else- 
where in these estimates the amount of $2,- 
852,000 is requested for maintenance. It 
would appear that this new work, similar 
to that proposed for the upper Missouri 
could be deferred. 

Appropriation recommended includes 
under “Current expenses” $4,670,000 and 
$2,852,000 for these two projects for mainte- 
nance. It would appear that much of the 
new work, at least, could be deferred. New 
work and maintenance are essentially of 
same type—jetties, revetment, and dredging. 

This is navigation not flood control. 


Buffalo Harbor, N. Y. 


Senate committee 
Douglas amendment 


The funds requested, $305,000, would pro- 
vide for deepening the harbor. The project 
is requested on the basis of rafety and ease 
of navigation. Since it provides only an 
alternate entrance to the harbor it can be 
deferred, 


Cleveland Harbor, Ohio 
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Funds requested of $1,000,000 consist of 
$75,000 for improvement of channels and 
$925,000 for replacement of a bridge. It is 
not clear why replacement of the bridge is 
essential at this time. Therefore, judge- 
ment of House of Representatives should be 
followed. 


Schuylkill River, Pa. 


Senate committee .............. 
Douglas amendment 


This project authorized in 1946 is esti- 
mated to cost slightly more than 1214 mil- 
lion. Through 1950, $400,000 was made 
available primarily for the preparation of 
disposal areas. No funds were made avail- 
able for fiscal year 1951. The 1952 program 
of 81,900,000 contemplates further work on 
disposal areas, the initiation of dredging of 
one pool and the initiation and completion 
of dredging of a second of the three pools 
into which the river is divided for the pur- 
poses of the project. The project is to re- 
move from the river the great masses of culm, 
which have gathered through the years as 
waste products from the coal mines. A 
justification for Federal participation is that 
ultimately the culm will move into Phila- 
delphia Harbor and be removed by the 
Federal Government as maintenance at a 
greater cost than it can be removed by ac- 
tion where the waste now lays. Since no 
work on culm removal has started the proj- 
ect can be considered a new project. 


Cheatham Dam, Tenn, 


Douglas amendment 
Total cost 


This project on the Cumberland River is 
considered necessary to relieve a bottleneck 
in navigation. While over $10,000,000 of the 
$14,000,000 total cost is yet to be appropri- 
ated, it is not clear from the justifications 
the extent to which the additional $3,000,000 
must be made available at this time. 

This project is similar to the Demopolis 
lock and dam project. There is no reason 
for allowing it to progress while doing noth- 
ing about the Keokuk project which is 
claimed to be equally important. 

The House knocked it out and we should 
stand by this decision. 


Old Hickory lock and dam, Tennessee 


Senate committee 
Douglas amendment 


This project, estimated to cost $49,120,000, 
has not yet been started. The sum of $8,- 
000,000 is requested to initiate construction. 
This dam would be on the Cumberland River, 
and provide both power and navigation im- 
provement. The first unit of power, 25,000 
kilowatts, would be placed on the line in 
December 1953. The fourth unit in the 
same amount would be ready in September 
1954 under the schedule presented. This is 
one of the seven new power projects pro- 
posed by the budget. 

The House report (p. 3) states: 

“The amount of $8,000,000 requested for 
beginning construction on the Old Hickory 
lock and dam, Tenn., is denied. The data 
submitted to the Congress in justification of 
this project failed to show that (1) naviga- 
tion benefits, without construction of other 
dams, are significant, (2) power needs are 
urgent, or (3) the project has been ade- 
quately planned for construction.” 


Houston ship channel, Tezas 


Senate committee 
Douglas amendment 
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The funds requested, $1,500,000, would pro- 
vide for completing one reach of channel 
being started with funds available during 
the current year and for the initiation and 
completion of a second reach. The reach 
to be completed extends to an ordnance 
depot slip. 

The immediate need of deerening the ex- 
isting channel to 36 feet in the reach to be 
started and completed in fiscal year 1952 is 
not obvious from the presentation. It may 
be that this item could be eliminated for 
the time being without serious inconveni- 
ence or loss. On the other hand, in view 
of the great industrial growth of the whole 
Houston area the project may be worthy of 
continuation at this time as a part of the 
preparedness program. Since the last an- 
nual report for 1949 shows only two out- 
bound steamers as having drafts of 34 feet 
and only one in-bound vessel with a draft as 
much as 32 feet, it would appear that doubt 
might be resolved in favor of deferral. 


Preparation of plans 
$1, 000, 000 
0 


0 


The Department requests $1,000,000 for 
further preparation of plans on nine projects 
which are estimated to cost a total of over 
$1,300,000,000. The amount requested can 
be eliminated without disrupting any con- 
struction, since the projects involved have 
not yet been started. On the other hand, it 
would seem sound that some planning go 
forward at this time so that projects found 
to be worth while can be undertaken in the 
future at such time as deemed proper with- 
out conflict with the defense program. 


Current expense © 


$69, 835,000 
65, 000, 000 
69, 705, 000 


The budget includes a request totaling 
$69,835,000 for funds in the category of cur- 
rent expenses. This includes $62,670,000 for 
routine operation and maintenance, $800,000 
for removing sunken vessels and straighten- 
ing channels, $1,650,000 for surveys and 
studies, $1,685,000 for miscellaneous in- 
spections, investigations, and enforcement of 
regulations, $1,170,000 for salaries in Wash- 
ington, and $1,860,000 for transfers to other 
agencies of the Federal Government for work 
on behalf of the Corps of Engineers program. 
On the basis of past experience it can be ex- 
pected that the amount requested would 
provide ample operations. However, the 
presentation gives no basis for any deviation 
from the amount requested. It wou!d ap- 
pear that any reduction made would have 
to be based on a rule of thumb percentage 
reduction, recognizing that some mainte- 
nance might then need to be deferred and 
some of the less worthy projects carried for- 
ward in a less completely maintained status. 

Uneconomic projects can be abandoned. 
This was done in the case of the Hennepin 
Canal in Illinois, and it can be done in other 
places. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dov«tas], for the 
splendid way in which he has presented 
a problem that concerns all of us. I. 
trust that as we continue the present de- 
bate we will hear statements of those 
having varying views on the present situ- 
ation and the problems resulting from it. 

At this time I again wish to express 
my appreciation to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. McKeEttar}], and members of 
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the committec, for the courtesies thcy 
extended citizens of the flood areas of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma by 
granting them a generous amount of 
time to present their problems to the 
committee. 

Second, I wish to commend the Civil 
Functions Subcommittee and the mem- 
bers of the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee for heeding the pleas of our citi- 
zens and- recommending appropriations 
to the Senate for the commencement of 
some of the projects under the Pick- 
Sloan plan. 

Third, I wish to commend Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick and his staff in Washing- 
ton and the division and district offices 
in Omaha and Kansas City, first for the 
personal interest they have taken in the 
disastrous floods in the devastated area. 
"chis was mentioned by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Tennessee, who stated that Gen- 
eral Pick did not send someone into the 
area to study the floods, but went there 
himself. Second, I wish to commend 
them for the prompt way in which they 
presented a request for supplemental ap- 
propriations to the Bureau of the Budget. 

We are fortunate, in my opinion, to 
have General Pick as the Chief of Engi- 
neers at this time. He is thoroughly 
familiar with the problems of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. He is coauthor of 
the Pick-Sloan plan. 

Fourth, I wish to commend Michael 
Straus, the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the members of his 
staff for the prompt manner in which 
they sent their representative into the 
tributary watersheds to evaluate the 


damage caused by the recent floods. It 
is my hope that they will soon have 
recommendations to present to Congress 
on proposed reclamation projects in 


these flooded areas. These recommen- 
dations will be based upon information 
secured as the result of the greater vol- 
umes of water that have flowed through 
these tributary streams in the recent 
floods. 

Recently, I wrote Hon. Oscar L. Chap- 
man, Secretary of Interior, and urged 
that he make a request to the Bureau 
of the Budget for supplemental appro- 
priations to commence some of the reser- 
voir projects on the Solomon and Saline 
Rivers. 

The most destructive floods in the 
history of the United States occurred 
during the months of June and July of 
this year. It is estimated that the total 
flood damage in the States of Kansas 
and Oklahoma is in excess of $1,000,- 
000,C00. 

The devastation and destruction done 
by these floods, through the loss of life 
and the loss of prope;ty, stands as a 
‘monument to our failure to provide flood 
control on these streams. 

During my service in the House of 
Representatives in 1938, at which time 
I was a member of the House Flood Con- 
trol Committee, we prepared, and Con- 
gress adopted, a general, comprehensive 
plan for flood control and for other pur- 
poses in the Missouri River Basin. This 
recommendation on the part of our com- 
mittee was approve by Congress on 
June 28, 1938. 
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Fortunately we do have a comprehen- 
sive plan for flood control, soil conser- 
v tion, power, recreation, and s'orage of 
water for beneficial uses, It is the Pick- 
Sloan plan. 

Mr. President, I was pleased that the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovctas] ciscussed this all-inclusive 
program. It is a comprehensive pro- 
gram, and I am not one of those who 
believe that one phase of the work is 
all we need to complete in order to con- 
trol the floods on the major streams and 
the tributary streams. 

Unfortunately, many of the opponents 
of the Pick-Sloan plan call it a big-dam 
plan. The truth is that it is an all-in- 
clusive program, and if cairied out in 
full as approved by Congress, it would 
control water runoff at its source 
through terracing,  soil-conservation 
practices, and detention dams on the 
tributary streams. In addition, it pro- 
vides for large reservoirs for impound- 
ing a large volume of vater. 

The cgricultural phase of the Pick- 
Sloan plan was submitted to Congress in 
House Document 373, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, ani is now in the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

During the hearings before the Agri- 
culture Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I appeared personally 
and urged the inclusion of funds for the 
control of tributary watersheds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement I made before 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations of the Committee on Appro- 
priations be made e¢ part of the record 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Kecorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CARLSON BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE ON -GRICULTU°AL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE NvwxT FIscAL YEAR 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the 

opportunity of appearing before your com- 

mittee and urging sufficient appropriations 
for a program of soil conservation and the 
source control of vater runoff. 

During my service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I had the opportunity of help- 
ing write legislation for a coordinated pro- 
gram of river-basin cevelopment with mul- 
tiple-purpose objectives. 

This program especially emphasized the 
conservation of the productive-land re- 
sources of a basin, and in addition to check- 
ing erosion, dealt with the problem of con- 
trol of water runoff at its source. 

It is my contention that there is a great 
urgency that we intensify action on this 
program of erosion control and conservation 
work on the basis of distinct watersheds. I 
stress this program and development for the 
reasons that— 

i. IS is important that we intensify our 
efforts to save topsoil; 

2. Every effort should be made to contro} 
the flow of water at its source; 

3. This program would have a direct bear- 
ing on the amount of floodwaters that cause 
devastation in the valleys; and 

4. It would reduce the rate of siltation in 
reservoirs that are already constructed, or 
being considered in the Missouri River Basin. 

Kansas and many States in the Midwest 
have suffered seriously from floods this 
year. In many instances there have been 
flash floods on small tributary watersheds 
which proved as disastrous to the very head- 
waters of small streams as to our large rivers. 
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The Soil Conservation Service has a num- 
ber of demonstration projects which deal 
with entire watersheds. These projects have 
demonstrated their value by protecting the 
land with terraces, erosion control, dams, and 
other conservation measures which came 
through the storms with comparatively light 
damage. 

It is my contention that these types of 
prcgrams should have the cooperation of 
of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Corps of Engineers for a coordinated flood- 
control program for the entire watersheds. 

I realize that this job presents a program 
of water conservation and flood control that 
requires special authorization for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is my sincere 
hope that the Congress will have an oppor- 
tunity to a1.thorize the recommendations as 
printed in House Document No. 373, Eighty- 
first Congress, first session, and now in the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

It is also my hope that a coordinated soil 
control and water runoff program may be 
carried on through the regular Soil Conser- 
vation Service on a watershed basis. 

I would urge this committee to authorize 
suffic.ent funds that we might have at least 
two projects started in the State of Kan- 
sas on a complete watershed basis. 

These projects would serve as pilot proj- 
ects for demonstration purposes. 

There is much interest in this program in 
our State, and therefore, I urge that the 
committee give serious consideration to this 
request. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
comprehensive plan for flood control, 
water runoff, and soil erosion was de- 
veloped after years of study. Thousands 
of dollars were spent and volumes of 
data were gathered. The best engineer- 
ing talent of the world was consulted and 
they put in concrete form the proposal 
which would place in operation struc- 
tures which would forever remove the 
fear of flood. These plans are specific 
for each river basin. 

As I stated previously, a comprehen- 
sive and all-inclusive program has de- 
veloped or is developing basic plans for 
the reduction of water runoff and ero- 
sion control through the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. These plans are a concur- 
rent work, vitally necessary in order to 
protect tributary watersheds, reduce 
land loss, preserve our soils, and pre- 
vent silting of reservoirs. 

There is no difference of opinion be- 
tween the various governmental agen- 
cies on the effectiveness of this coordi- 
nated program. With reservoirs and the 
soil-conservation program floods can be 
stopped. 

Mr. President, one of the difficulties 
and one of the serious problems in con- 
structing a reservoir is the hardships re- 
sulting from the dislocations of the own- 
ers of the property in the reservoir area. 

It is regrettable that a large number 
of farmers and citizens will be required 
to give up their land and homes in the 
reservoir area. A dam and reservoir 
must naturally be located in the fertile 
valleys of our State where we have some 
of our richest and best soils. 

Many of these farms have been in the 
family for decades and sometimes for 
generations. Under these’ circum- 
stances, it means more than just farm 
lands and buildings—it means that a 
home has been established which has 
been an important part of the economic 
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and community life of that section and 
of the State. 

Generally speaking, these farms in the 
river valleys which will be flooded com- 
prise farm units which have as a part 
of their balanced agricultural operation 
grass lands, which fit into the over-all 
farm picture. When the bottom land is 
removed from the farm unit which has 
furnished the feed and forage for live- 
stock grazed on the grass lands, the 
value of the farm is destroyed. More 
than that, in most instances there is 
great sentiment attached to these homes. 
It is the social unit that established and 
maintained the church, the school, and 
the home which is so vital in the life of 
of any community or nation. 

I can state very definitely that the 
dislocation of the homes and the destruc- 
tion of these farms distress me greatly. 
We regret the loss of the production of 
these farms. But everyone must agree 
we cannot permit a recurrence of the 
past floods if it can be prevented. 

We must view the project, its benefits 
and effect on the entire economic picture 
of the State on a long-time basis. 

I have discussed the matter of land 
acquisition for proposed reservoirs in 
Kansas with the Chief Engineers’ office. 
The Corps of Army Engineers has a real- 
estate division within its own organiza- 
tion for the acquisition of lands needed 
for dam sites, rights-of-way and ease- 
ments. The personnel of the real-estate 
division in the various division offices has 
had much experience in dealing with 
this problem and has been advised by the 
authorities in charge to keep in mind 
not only the actual loss sustained by 
these people, but also the problem that 
will be confronting them in securing a 
new location. : 

I am urging that more consideration 
be given the farmers who are to be dis- 
placed in the reservoir area. For in- 
stance, if there is a railroad, a highway, 
a city, a cemetery or a public utility with- 
in the boundaries of the proposed dam 
site and reservoir, the government will 
reestablish the facility in as good or 
better condition than it was in the old 
site. It seems to me that the farmer 
should be entitled to the same consider- 
ation. 

I am going to make one suggestion. 
I do not know how practical it will be, 
but it seems to me to be worthy of con- 
sideration. I suggest that when funds 
have been voted for che commencement 
of a reservoir and work is actually under 
way, the Government pay the farmers 
for their land at the earliest possible 
date, and that the farmer be given an 
opportunity to live on his place and re- 
ceive the benefits from it until the con- 
struction is complete. 

Under existing law, great acreages of 
the flood area in a reservoir are leased 
annually by the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers. The farmer who owned the farm 
previous to the Government’s taking it 
over is given the first opportunity to 
lease this land if he so desires. 

It seems to me that it is only reason- 
able to insist that the Government deal 
fairly and most generously with these 
citizens. Not only that, I believe that the 
Government should, so far as possible, 
relocate the farmer on a site approxi- 
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mately equal to that which he is giving 
up. 

If some such provision could be writ- 
ten into law or carried out by existing 
authorities, it would do much to alleviate 
ene of the difficult problems in construct- 
ing a reservoir. 

Great economic benefits can and will 
come to the basin on the completion of 
this program. 

During the past few weeks I have re- 
ceived some letters urging me to oppose 
the expenditures of moneys for flood 
cortrol. Now everyone realizes that in 
a period of national emergency when 
there is great need for national defense 
money, we must economize; but I would 
be untrue to my trust if I voted to econ- 
omize on our own citizens and yet the 
Congress voted millions cf dollars for 
flood-control and reclamation programs 
in many foreign countries. 

Let us keep the record straight. Iam 
for taking care of our own citizens first. 
Had we spent $300,000,000 in the State 
of Kansas for flood control, we would 
not have had the $1,000,000,000 loss. 
That expenditure to me would not only 
be sound, but would be a prudent invest- 
ment for the future. 

I think I should mention that during 
the past few years Congress has voted 
money for the exact duplicate type of 
flood-control programs for reservoirs and 
reclamation projects in foreign coun- 
tries. Many of these are on a much 
larger scale than proposed for our State. 

The records show that we have been 
spending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for this type of program in French 
Indochina, Thailand, Italy, France, 
Greece, French Morocco, Dutch Guiana, 
British Guiana, and Jamaica. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the senior Senator 
frum Tennessee mentioned the fact that 
we are about to carry on a great survey 
and study in Burma. 

If we are to continue to assist our for- 
eign friends and neighbors, we must 
make provision to protect and preserve 
our own economy. We cannot afford the 
continued loss and destruction of our 
soil, our homes, and our factories. 

During this debate no doubt someone 
is going to come up with the old familiar 
slogan “A Vote for Flood Control Is a 
Pork Barrel Vote.” 

During my service in the House of 
Representatives the words “pork barrel” 
were the rallying cry for those who would 
oppose these expenditures. The answer, 
of course, is that we have constructed a 
large number of flood-control projects 
in the United States and they have been 
and are paying big dividends. 

I invite those who are going to shout 
about “pork barrel’ expenditures to visit 
the devastated flood areas in Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma. They should 
see the desolate empty spaces where once 
stood the homes of thousands of our citi- 
zens with all their worldly possessions, 
They should see the destruction that was 
wrought to the railroads, the highways, 
and the utilities in that area. They 
should see the destruction that was 
wrought in the great industrial centers 
of those cities. 

So far as I am concerned, the odium 
that might be attached to the words 
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“pork barrel” is not going to deter me 
from working for and voting for a pro- 
gram that will protect our citizens from 
another disastrous flood. 

Our first problem, of course, is to take 
care of the needy and those who lost 
their all in the flood. They must be re- 
habilitated, the farms must be returned 
to normal production, the factories must 
be reopened. 

Our second problem is to reconstruct 
and rebuild the levees that were damaged 
and destroyed and then construct reser- 
voirs that will impound a large volume of 
this water. 

Had these reservoirs been constructed 
in the recent flood the crest would have 
been several feet lower and the damage 
materially reduced. 

With one-third of the money lost in 
this flood, the river basins in Kansas 
would have had protection for decades 
to come. 

Mr. President, on July 21, following the 
disastrous flood in Kansas, Senator Ar- 
thur Capper, a former colleague and 
Member of this body for many years, 
wrote a fine editorial known as Farmer 
Support for Basic Pick-Sloan Plan. 

I can state very definitely and very 
honestly that no one in Kansas has been 
more devoted to the interests of the peo- 
ple of our State than our former distin- 
guished Senator Arthur Capper. In this 
editorial he not only discusses the great 
damage done to our citizens in the Kan- 
sas River Valley but over the entire State 
and states that it is with reluctance that 
he endorses and approves a program that 
will dislocate many farm families. 

I want to assure you, Mr. President, 
that I share his views on this very diffi- 
cult problem. 

In reaching his conclusion to endorse 
the Pick-Sloan plan and urging appro- 
priations for the early commencement of 
projects as proposed in that plan, he 
states: 

I will hold firmly to the opinion that in the 
long run the true interest of the land and the 
people on the land, and in the cities, will be 
best served by impounding surplus waters 
nearest the points where the rain falls. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial may be made a 
part of my remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Capprper ASKS FARMER SUPPORT FOR BaSIC 
PrIcK-SLOAN PLAN 

As I see it, the difference between a 32-foot 
flood stage on the Kaw at Topeka, and a 37- 
foot stage, is the difference between dikes for 
protection on the one hand; and on the other 
hand, dams and reservoirs such as Tuttle 
Creek on the Blue, Milford on the Republi- 
can, and other dams ani reservoirs to hold 
back the disastrous floodwaters until the 
danger stage has passed. 

I am using the Kaw Valley simply as an 
example. The same holds true for other 
river valleys in Kansas that have overflowed, 
causing perhaps close to a billion dollars 
damage to industry and agriculture and 
householders in the past few weeks. 

FOR PICK-SLOAN PLAN 

Faced with the probable alternative of a 
Missouri Valley Authority, my advice to the 
farmers of Kansas today is to go along with 
the basic provisions of the Pick-Sloan plan. 
It is highly preferable, in my Judgment, to 
that alternative, the creation of a Missouri 
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Valley Authority that would give Washiug- 
ton life and death powers over agriculture, 
business, industry, and labor in the entire 
area. 

I have come to this decision with reluc- 
tance. The idea of putting 500 farmers off 
their land in the fertile valley of the Blue 
River above Manhattan is most repugnant 
to me. The loss of production of these fer- 
tile acres also is most regrettable. But the 
devastation wrought by the recent floods 
cannot be permitted to happen again, if hu- 
manly possible to prevent. 


VIEW ON DAMS 


If I could have my way, these big dams 
and reservoirs would be constructed for flood 
control, but not coupled up with grandiose 
schemes for recreation, navigation, irrigation, 
and federally controlled electric power 
projects. 

But the plans that have been drawn in the 
past few years all seem to call for multiple- 
purpose reservoirs. Federal funds can be ob- 
tained only for multiple-purpose dams and 
reservoirs. Without Federal funds, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if adequate flood control 
projects will be constructed. 

I will hold firmly to the opinion that in 
the long run the true interest of the land 
and the people on the land, and in the cities, 
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will be best served by impounding surplus 
waters nearest the points where the rain falls, 


CONSERVATION STILL NEEDED 


Approved land and water conservation 
practices, contour farming and terracing; 
farm ponds and numerous reservoirs of 
smaller type than the mammoth Tuttle 
Creeks and Milfords and such, still will be 
necessary. These will be necessary not only 
to conserve the soil for production purposes, 
but also to stave off as long as possible the 
accumulation of silt in the large-type reser- 
voirs. 

My heart goes out in sympathy to those 
whose homes have been devastated by these 
catastrophic floods of 1951. The task of re- 
storing these homes to make them livable; 
the slime, the mud, the stench; the back- 
breaking, discouraging work of getting the 
job done in the distressful humid heat of 
July and August in these river valley homes, 
towns, and cities—these try the souls of men 
and women almost beyond endurance, it will 
seem. 

PEOPLE WILL MEET TEST 


But I know the people of Kansas, on the 
farms, in the towns, in the cities, in the 
homes. In my 86 years I have known them, 
their fathers and mothers, their grandfath- 
ers and grandmothers. Through three gen- 
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Harlan County Reservoir............--. Ria icicminiceinaainidanes Valiant 500, 000 150, 000 
Red Willow Reservoir. ...... we eee 22, 000 15, 500 
Pioneer Reservoir. ...... eda Ae ditinntiackidehndunedinnepiicninnd 73, 000 10, 000 
Kanopolis Reservoir... of SEE Mshtiataduiibienenatedaline ia 213, 000 187, 000 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir..............--- i rncenctinsanaiiidtecddndiieiiiae aR 1, 600, 000 495, 000 
Bureau of Reclamation: 
Cedar Bluff Reservoir.................- I tahiti taille hain 230, 000 68, 600 
Kirwin Reservoir..... North Fork, Solomon............... : 105, 000 8), 000 
Trenton Reservoir_....-- annals 95, 000 45, 000 
Medicine Creek Reservoir_.... pit Rin inc dirpichebidaaaine 53, 000 25, 000 
Norton (Almena) Reservoir... ..-| Prairie Dog Creek inion cnduiiniiaastnadnmnetinni 7 10, 000 
Enders Reservoir... arate MINI GIO occ cmssincaimibanttenre es 30, 000 34, 000 
Wray Reservoir, Colo... ..--| North Fork, Arikaree......... pnisailoueiameaenmen 7, 500 
Bonny Reservoir, Colo.. sense theta aan accan hil ications 132, 000 35, 000 
Glen Elder Reservoir... ah ne ae ac hg ata ie alae att 183, 000 171, 100 
Webster Reservoir... mee ek eee 94, 000 150, 000 
Wee HE tinteinttetneeennesnces SUNN UR UNG wd chitehnininndtndmatinamiiiininnnicndin 145, 000 224, 900 


Storage (acre-feet) 





Conservation Total 
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erations I have watched them meet and con- 
quer adversity with high courage and dogged 
determination. 

The motto of the State of Kansas, “To the 
stars through difficulties,” has been tested 
and proved through the better part of the 
century since white men first came to settle 
in the Flint Hills and on the prairies. 

We will take this 1951 flood and its rav- 
ages in our stride, and do the things neces- 
sary to prevent the wholesale devastation and 
suffering happening again. Another like it 
may not come again in a half century—but 
there is no assurance that it might not come 
again next year, or any rear thereafter. 

So we must prepare for the worst—and 
prepare also to make the best of it, whatever 
happens. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Corps of Army Engineers has submitted a 
list of the authorized and unauthorized 
proposed reservoir projects on the Kan- 
sas River watersheds, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it inserted in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Estimated 
cost to date 


Appropriate 










200, 000 850, 000 $49, 897, 000 $46, 132, 400 
11, 000 48, 500 10, 017, 000 0 
28, 000 109, 000 15, 700, 000 181, 000 
50, 000 450, 000 12, 167, 000 12, 167, 000 
185, 0UO 2, 280, 000 71, 573, 000 213, 100 
53, 600 352, 200 20, 311, 000 15, 500, 000 
15, 000 200, 000 18, 155, 000 455, 000 
30, 000 170, 000 24, 165, 000 19, 8&7, 500 
15, 000 93, 000 7, 157, 000 7, 000, 000 

6, 000 16, 000 11, 100, 000 0 
10, 000 74, 000 &, 409, 000 8, 000, 000 

500 8, 000 2, 410, 000 47, 20 
15, 000 182, 000 5, 156, 000 13, 839, 000 
25, 000 379, 100 24, 273, 000 0 
11, 000 255, 000 14, 881, 000 0 
19, 000 388, 900 14, 869, 000 0 
















RECOMMENDED 
(H. Doe. 642, 8ist Cong., 2d sess.) 


Corps of Engineers: 
Milford Reservoir. ... 





AUTHORIZED 


Corps of Engineers: 


----| Republican..... 
FUETY RAST VEN.. ccdnecunceensecencecuce BONS Bt cicecccntavncseausendectess 157, 000 


700, 000 


VERDIGRIS BIVER BASIN 


“147, 000° 











40, 000 740, 000 26, 143, 000 0 
26, 000 360, 000 11, 697, 000 0 























a a IOI is lied tt lnnl tn cella nnn ere enireninaiaibl SID Ccerinnciitiecncstatiiiael 27, 000 263,000 | $10,722, 500 $10, 722, 500 
Toronto Reservoir Verdigris River. 371, OOD | .cannneessuens 24, 000 195, 000 15, 000, 000 260, 000 
Elk City Reservoir am) | em a AT vnccsceniniiataal 26, 000 289, 000 21, 030, 000 115, 000 
Neodesha Reservoir. ...............--.- ee EE incentconsennaahoncndpsetues 80, 000 | bates. 10, 000 90, 000 14, 330, 000 125, 000 





GRAND (NEOSHO) RIVER BASIN 



















AUTHORIZED | 
‘ 
4 Corps of Engineers: 
4 Council Grove Reservoir. .........--.-.- SN hacen ee  tacscbiioncdeanl 25, 000 85, 000 8, 240, 000 ) 
j Marion Reservoir... ......-. -| Cottonwood River.....-. 60, 000 |... aia 30, 000 90, 000 6, 650, 000 0 
i Cedar Point Reservoir... i Cedar Creek. ....... 36, 200 eal aaa 18, 800 55, 000 5, 285, 000 0 
PC ee CS eee SO Mendadcccndoden 52, 000 374, 000 18, 445, 000 0 











OSAGE RIVER BASIN 


RECOMMENDED 
(H. Doe. 549, 8ist Cong., 2d sess.) 












a nt Aen ReMi Ag enh a 


Corps of Engineers: 












UR EIU. caneusnenudensies 110 Mile Creek............ aacicidhia idanithiecbiiaad CI Sictetantitniatenl 26, 000 181, 000 $9, 076, 000 0 
Melvern Reservoir... 2 Marais des Cygnes River... ‘adil IE Ciicntinnecaiasdainind 2 00 198, 000 13, 000, 000 | 0 
Garnett Reservoir... .---| Pottawatomie Creek........ oa ET Dicistcien ntact 2h, 000 186, 000 9, 865, 000 0 
Hillsdale Reservoir... ..-| Big Bull Creek....... a Tae P Dctintaceensamnie 13, 000 9, 000 5, 924, 000 0 
Pert Beets Reser Velt..cnccccccocessevese Marmaton River........... uunemawenenene 10, 674, 000 0 


130, 750 EES 6, 250 137, 000 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
American National Red Cross furnished 
me statistics on the estimated property 
damage and Red Cross caseload as of 
July 25, 1951. These figures were se- 
cured from counties that suffered dis- 
astrous flood losses. 

41,780 families were affected; 1,572 
homes were completely destroyed; 5,350 
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homes suffered major damage; and 13,- 
715 suffered minor damage. 

The 1,572 homes were completely de- 
stroyed. They were not there any more. 
It was my privilege to visit some of these 
areas, and I saw beautiful residential 
sections completely washed away. 

Of course, the statistics do not tell the 
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story of mental and physical agony that 
the citizens suffered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the table inserted in the 
Record as a part of my remarks at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


American National Red Cross—Statistics on estimated property damage and Red Cross case load. Where no figures appear information is 


Number of 
homes 
damaged 


Number 
County and headquarters of aan 
or chapter families | destroyed 
affected y 


lacking as of July 25, 1951 


Registrations esti- 
mated 


County and headquarters 
or chapter 


Major | Minor | To date 


Wyandotte County, 
Kansas City 

Douglas County, 
Lawrence -. 

oe County, To- 


Riley “y 6 ounty, Man- 


Ge ary “C ounty, June- 
tion City. 
Saline County, Salina 

LaBe tte County, Par- 
en ee ee eee 

Neosho County, Cha- 
nute 

Allen County, Iola... 

Woodson County, 
Yates Center : 

Coffey County, Burl- 
ington 

Miami County, Paola. 

Lyon County, Empo- 
ria... ondidinctieendl 

Chase County, 
tonwood F 

Marion County, Ma- 


Dickinson County, 

Herrington..._.... 
Dickinson County, 
Abilene 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Emmett Womer, chairman of the State 
Agriculture Mobilization Committee, has 
furnished me with statistics showing the 
flood loss to crops in Kansas in 82 of the 
State’s 105 counties to be $54,454,000. 
According to the information he sub- 
mitted, the total flood damage to crops, 
buildings, and equipment was $76,338,- 
477. The survey shows more than 20,000 
of the State’s 137,000 farms were dam- 
aged directly by flooding. More than 
2,866,000 acres were inundated, of 
which 2,268,000 were in crops. Ravines, 
ditches, or gullies were hollowed out by 
the floods on some 565,000 acres. 

Completely destroyed were 244 farm 
dwellings and 3,724 more were badly 
damaged, for a loss of $5,841,000. 

The floods took 455 barns with them 
and left 3,564 badly damaged for a loss 
of $2,308,000. Other farm buildings de- 
stroyed totaled 4,296 and an additional 
8,603 were badly damaged. The loss 
here was $3,495,000. 

Total farm machinery lost totaled 
$2,527,000. This included the loss of 84 
tractors, 176 cars and trucks, and 178 
other pieces of farm machinery. Badly 
damaged were 1,564 tractors, 1,609 cars 
and trucks, and 2,049 other machines. 


Kansas—Continued 
Morris County, Coun- 
cil Grove...._....... 
Wabaunsee County, 
Paxico 
Leavenworth County, 
Leavenworth 
Jefferson County, 
Perry 
Pottawatomie Coun- 
ty, Wamego 
ofmere County, Con- 


nar¢ rd 
Barton C avs Great 
Bend __...- 
Johnson 
ath 


Miami County, Ot- 
tawa_. 

Nowata County, 
Nowata cncuneets 


Easy prey to floodwaters, farm fencing 
destroyed totaled i0,000 miles, and 
badly damaged fencing added another 
12,000 miles, for a total cost of three 
and a half million dollars. 

Livestock loss was not so heavy. It 
totaled $829,793, which included the loss 
of 1,500 cattle, 1,033 sheep, 7,962 hogs, 
and 256,000 poultry. 

Flood loans will be sought by more 
than 4,000 farmers, Mr. Womer said. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
the statistics furnished me by Mr, 
Womer. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


County MOoBILIZATION COMMITTEE ESTIMATE 
or DamMaGe From F.Loop, Wet WEATHER, 
WInp, aNp Hai, Juty 25, 1951 


Section I. Flood area. (If you have no flood area in 

your county, fill out report p. 4 only.) 
A. Farm and acreage information: 

1. Number of farms in this county.............. 147, 521 

2. Number of farms directly damaged by flood.. 20, 248 

3. What was the approximate acreage damaged by flood? 

(a) Cropland, 2,268,415 acres; noncropland, 618,940 
acres; total, 2,886,275 acres. 

(b) Of the above total how many acres were physi- 

cally damaged by floodwater (cutting, exces- 

ane silt or sand deposits, debris, etc.), 565,819 


B. Hews = any buildings, fences, machines, and equip- 
ment were destroyed or badly damaged? 


Number of 
homes 
damaged 


Registrations esti- 
mated 


Total 
registra- 
tions 


Major | Minor | To date 


25 
11 

0 
64 


13, 715 13, 282 15, 970 


————_—S=- SS 


"5, 350 


350 | 1,300 413 1, 300 
20 60 15 18 


Fe 


Esti- 
mated 
| damage 
in dollars 


De- Badly 
stroyed | damaged 
(number) |(number) 


1, Ferm buildings de- 
stroyed or badly 
damaged. 

(a) Dwellings 

(6) Barns. 

(c) Grain storage 
buildings 
and bins..... 

(d) Other build- 
DE chiaciall 

2. Farm machinery: 

(a) Tractors 

(ob) Cars and 
ae 

(c) Combines, hay 
balers, and 
corn pickers_. 

3. Major electrical 

equipment on 
farms: 

(a) Farm (inelud- 
ing feed grind- 
ers, milking 
machines, 
large motors, 
milk coolers, 
GUD: cdapseee 

(b) Home (includ- 
ing refrigera- 
tors, stoves, 
—, freez- 

Dido on we 827 

4. Fenow ( en in 

miles) 10, 014 

Total estimated 

damage (add B1, 


5, 841, 050 
2, 308, 200 
1, 207, 700 
2, 287, 675 
627, 600 
786, 600 


1, 002, 970 





1951 


SOE nner, 


We ncistwepuetuucedcusudndatsercansoscsoene panecwaneiae 


Oats... 

CIE cationnan eines 
Soybeans 
Sorghum 

Alfalfa 

All other crops ! 
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C. How many acres of crops were originally planted, completely lost, or damaged in fk 


ded areas? 


Acres completely Acres 
lost — damaged 

Acres but will 
planted | | probably 
Prior to After be har- 

Junel | Junel vested 


Estimated 
loss in 


L dollars 


---| 1,007, 46 74, 716 515, 810 


7, 586 ; 7 
28, 622 54, 08 16, 343, 166 
045 7, 325 2, 681, O41 
3 3 3. 789, S10 


1 List on back information for such crops as bromegrass seed, sweetclover seed, potatoes, ete. 


D. How many livestock and poultry were lost in 
flooded areas? 


| 
Estimated 


Number loss 


$321, 250 
311, 250 
49, 150 
28, 750 
408. 61! 
228, 
276, 


261, 


Cattle less Wyandotte County... 
Sheep less W yandotte County. .- 
Hogs less Wyandotte County- ..| 


Poultry less W yandotte County 
Total value of all livestock 
loss less Wyandotte 


County 29, 793 


J 1,055, 19 
Hh 


E. How much stored grain and roughage was lost in 


flooded areas? 


Amount | Estimated 
lost loss 


139, 020 $277, 
35s, 280 552, 
155, 407 246, 
102, 481 1, 597, 259 


Wihrent, SD. iccncsccncsesess 
Corn, bushe dee ot 
Other grains, bushels... 

All hay, tons 


Total value of stored grain 
and roughage lost .......|.......... 
1 
cncnecinsinieaa ic ciitealinacicaiacgiaate 
F. Total of estimated loss on farms in flooded areas 
(add B, C, D, and E), $76,338,477. 


H. How much emergency assistance will be needed in 
flooded areas? ; 
1. Feed supplies not available locally but will be needed 
before Sept. 1, 1951, 
(a) Grains, bushels. ...... 
(b) Hay, tons 
(c) Protein concentrates, tons 


2, 674, 329 


2. About how many farmers wil! need disaster loans? 
4,021 


Of this number how many loans will be for: 


| Estimated 
Number amount 


| 


(a) Crop production 

(») Livestock and equip- 
ment a 1, 381 1, 907, 000 

(c) Buildings 


$2, 860, 700 


2, 937, 500 


3. Other needs: $545,400, 
4. Restoration of established conservation practices: 


Estimated 
cost of 
repairs 


Amount 


(a) Terraces, miles dam- 
aged. a 
(b) Stock water “ponds, 
number damaged : , 320 
(c) Diversion terraces, 
number damaged 27% 21,315 
(d) Terrace outlets, acres 
damaged - - . 
(e) Erosion control dams, 
number damaged... -.. 


44, 695 


8, 625 


I. List damage to nonfarm businesses and facilities 
serving farmers principally such as grain elevators, 
transportation facilities, seed and fertilizer dealers, and 
packing plants. (List on separate sheet if necessary.) 
Section II, Nonflood area report: 

A. Farm information: 

1. Number of farms not in flood area........... 115, 541 
2. Number of such farms damaged by excessive 
rain, hail, or wind -. ‘i 100, 965 

B. How many acres of crops on these farms were 
originally planted, completely lost or damaged by rain, 
hail, or wind? 


a T 


Wheet........ 
CS 
Corn 
Soybeans 
Sorghum 


All other crops ! 


Total value of all crops lost..............------|---- 


Acres 
planted 


12, 944, 041 
1, 048, 090 

2, 143, 899 
350, 315 350 

3, 679, O83 


occeeees |-<-- 


576, 533 


Acres dam- 
aged but 
will prob- 
ibly be 
harvested 


Acres completely loss— 
| Estimated 

loss in 
After dollars 


June 


Prior to 


5, 871, 579 
611, 667 


2, 875, 918 
91, 565 
6, 400 


33, 208 
22, 600 
36, 200 | 


LE 


C. How much emergency assistance will be needed on 
farms not in the flood area? 
1. Feed supplies not available locally that will be needed 
before Sept. 1, 1951: 
(a) Grains, bushels... 
(>) Hay, tons - 
(c) Protein concentrates, tons..........-.-. 2, 692 
2. How many farms will need disaster loans for crop 
production? Number, 5,008, Estimated amount, 
$3,692,200, 
3. Other needs 


----- 208, 500 


4. Restoration of established conservation practices. 


Estimated 


Amount cost of 


repairs 

(a) Terraces, miles damaged $332, 40 

(b) Stock water ponds, 
number damaged. -... 3, 35% 291, 925 

(c) Diversion terraces, 
number damaged _.... 856 37, 775 

(d) Terrace outlets, acres 
damaged... <i a 76, 475 

(e) Erosion control ‘dams, 
number damaged 1, 30 80, 475 
queers papetectinemaneennatneeiiieninenacanne ata ca 
1 List on back information for such crops as brome- 

grass seed, sweetclover seed, potatoes, etc. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I wish to state that action on 
the program for flood control as pro- 
posed in the Pick-Sloan plan must be 
immediate. 


It is true that not since 1903, 48 
years ago, have we had a major 
flood in the Kaw River Valley. It is also 
true that we have floods practically 
every year in some sections of our State 
and every few years in the Kaw River 
Basin. Our engineers have given us a 
program. Congress knows the needs and 
the problem. Let us vote funds sufficient 
to get it underway immediately. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp an editorial 
I wrote on July 17, 1951, at the request of 
Ed Chapman, editor of the Topeka State 
Journal. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


Let’s Look aT THE RECORD AND Go To Work 


Kansas has been called bleeding Kansas— 
today that blood is the floodwaters spreading 
overwhelming disaster and carrying with 
them and lost forever a great wealth washed 
from our land and from our cities. 

Kansas is traversed, blessed and cursed, by 
great river watersheds—the Kaw, Arkansas, 
Neosho, Verdigris, and Marais des Cygnes. 
We have never fully accented the blessings 
and all too often we receive the curses. Each 
of these streams is a constant flood hazard, 
each has frequently left its banks to destroy 
and lay waste. 

Fifteen years ago the Federal Government 
accepted as a national duty the protection 
of its citizens from flood. It embarked on 
& program of construction which has caused 
many structures, dams, and walls to be built 
across the country. The Government ac- 
cepted this burden for several reasons, but 
two are well worth reviewing. First, flood 
losses are total losses which take from the 
Nation wealth that can never be replaced, 
and disrupt communities frequently in times 
of national stress such as we are enduring 
this year. Second, with a rapidly growing 
population, and hence an increasing need 
for jobs and production—a program which 
will reduce preventable economic losses to 
a minimum is a national must. 

Following that program, Kansas early ob- 
tained the money to build three small dams. 
In addition, planning was initiated in each 
of the flood basins to develop plans for pre- 
vention of future floods. These comprehen- 
sive plans for flood control, water runoff, and 
soil erosion were developed after years of 
study. Thousands of dollars were spent and 
volumes of data were gathered. The best 
engineering talent of the world was con- 
sulted and used to put in concrete form a 
proposal which would put in operation, 
structures that would forever remove «the 
fear of flood. These plans are specific for 
each basin. 

The Kaw will be made tame by means of 
3 dams and 10 Incal protection projects to 
be built by the Corps of Engineers—several 
dams by the Bureau of Keclamation wili 
provide waters for beneficial uses besides 
holding future floods. 

The Neosho and Verdigris have similar 
plans and the Marais des Cygnes will also 
have its impounding dams. 

In addition, a comprehensive and all- 
inclusive program has or is developing basic 
plans for the reduction of water runoff and 
erosion control through the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. These plans are a concurrent 
work, vitally necessary in order to protect 
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tributary watersheds, reduce land loss, pre- 
serve our soils and prevent silting of res- 
ervoirs. 

There is no difference of opinion between 
the various governmental agencies on the 
effectiveness of this coordinated program. 
With reservoirs and the soil conservation 
program floods can be stopped. 

After a good start, Kansas has lagged in 
getting its work done. True, the lag in part 
has been caused by honest democratic de- 
bate and delay. But while the debate has 
been intense—debate has never built a res- 
ervoir nor protected our valleys. 

It is imperative that we have action and 
have it now. The floods have not neglected 
their opportunity and today Kansas is the 
recipient of sympathy from the Nation. 
Congress has passed emergency legislation. 
Foreign governments have expressed their 
sorrow to our President. These well-mean- 
ing gestures will never bring back the lost 
lives nor the soil nor the homes or fac- 
tories. Nor will they prevent the same thing 
happening again. 

The time for work is here—in fact we are 
away late. Let's forget our past arguments, 
let's get the job done—but fast. 

It is my firm conviction, after detailed 
examination of the basic plans prepared 
by the Corps of Army Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, that if we work to- 
gether among ourselves and with the Fed- 
eral Government, in less than 10 years we 
can complete the necessary works. 

Concurrently, our conservation districts 
working with the Department of Agricul- 
ture can complete those jobs necessary to 
hold the soil on the land. When that is done 
the floods will work for us. Our erosion can 
be reduced to negligible proportions, our 
towns and cities, our marketing centers, all 
will be safe. 

We must never again have flood disaster 
in Kansas. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Kansas has certainly given 
us a graphic picture of the results of 
the flood and the damage sustained by 
the people in the disaster areas. He 
has also shown a personal and intimate 
knowledge of the Pick-Sloan plan and 
the proposals for the prevention of fu- 
ture floods. 

However, Mr. President, I wish to say 
to Members of the Senate that this is 
not a sudden conversion or show of in- 
terest in flood control on the part of 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas. 
It was my privilege to serve with him 
in the House of Representatives for a 
great many years, when he was a Mem- 
ber of the Committee on Flood Control 
of the House of Representatives. The 
interest which the Senator from Kansas 
shows today in flood control he also 
evinced back in the days of the late 
tl.irties and early forties, when he served 
in the House of Representatives and 
there had a great deal to do with the 
legislative enactments authorizing the 
projects which he is now supporting. 

I mention the fact because when floods 
come and public interest is aroused, it 
is a nice thing for everyone to say, “This 
is something I am interested in.” It is 
a sort of bandwagon proposition. The 
Senator from Kansa&8, on the other hand, 
was interested in flood control and in 
taking steps to prevent such damages 
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years ago. It was due to his work that 
some of the structures which have been 
completed were started. I have in mind 
particularly Smoky Hill, the Harlan Res- 
ervoir in Nebraska, and other projects 
along the Republican River and the trib- 
utaries of the Kaw River. The Senator 
from Kansas can speak with confidence 
and good conscience today, because he 
is not a Johnny Come Lately on the sub- 
ject of flood control. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the fine remarks of the Senator 
from South Dakota. It was my privilege 
to work with him in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for many years. Jointly we 
worked on a program for complete con- 
trol of water runoffs. As I stated ear- 
lier, it is a coordinated program of soil 
conservation, detention dams and reser- 
voirs. It is a complete program. The 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota led the fight for many years for 
the control of the tributary streams by 
the construction of small reservoirs in 
the Case-Wheeler bill. Through the 
Bureau of Reclamation we have con- 
structed one of those projects in Kan- 
sas, and I am hopeful that we can get 
other projects under way which will 
do much to control the flood waters of 
the strezms which feed large rivers. I 
am advised that had we had two or three 
reservoirs on the tributaries, the Saline 
and Soloman Rivers in Kansas, it would 
have materially reduced the flood waters 
in those streams. At least 20 percent 
of the flood waters flowed down those 
streams and added that amount of water 
to the already swollen flood waters. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend my colleague for the 
fine approach which he has taken and 
the information which he has set forth 
for the benefit of the Senate, especially 
when we are considering this important 
type of legislation. The Senator from 
Kansas has referred most appropriately 
to one important matter, namely, the 
proper amount of compensation which 
should be paid to those who must of 
necessity suffer the loss of their prop- 
erties in the event the proposed dams 
are built. I should like to ask my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Kansas if it 
is not true that considerable difficulty 
has developed not only in our State of 
Kansas but in some of the surrounding 
areas because of what would seem to be 
an inadequate amount of compensation 
paid to those who lost homes and farms 
which had been in their families for gen- 
erations. 

Mr.CARLSON. My distinguished col- 
league from Kansas raises a point which 
causes everyone difficulty when it is un- 
dertaken to secure land for dam sites or 
for inundation in a reservoir area, and to 
acquire easements which are necessary 
as the flood waiers fill the reservoirs. 

In our own State cases have arisen 
which have caused many of us consider- 
able difficulty, and we have not been 
very happy about some of them. I am 
sincerely hopeful that when the Corps 
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of Army Engineers secures titles, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way, it will keep in 
mind the matter I mentioned earlier, 
namely, that in such circumstances a 
railroad or public utility or highway or 
bridge is relocated without cost to the 
owner, and in being relocated it is con- 
structed in as good condition, if not bet- 
ter condition, than that in which it was 
before being relocated. In view of that 
situation, I contend that the farmer is 
entitled to the same consideration. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). Does the junior 
Senator from Kansas yield to his col- 
league? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am sure that my 
distinguished colleague knows that be- 
fore these projects are undertaken, they 
are submitted to the governors of the 
respective States. I know that my col- 
league is familiar with that situation, 
because he was Governor of our State 
of Kansas. SoIam sure he realizes that 
in Kansas we have been aware of this 
situation. Let me say—if a personal ref- 
erence may be pardoned—that I recall 
that when I was Governor of the State 
of Kansas, in a number of cases I made 
a report to the State senate and house 
of representatives, as provided by law, 
and to the Army engineers; and in the 
report I pointed out that while gas lines, 
transmission lines, and telephone and 
telegraph systems are rehabilitated, a 
similar attitude and view are not taken 
when private citizens are deprived of 
their property. 

I think my colleague has brought out 
an excellent point today, namely, the 
need for some type of consideration on 
the part of the Army engineers for those 
whose property is taken, so that those 
who take the property may become aware 
of the great disparity which exists at 
times between establishing what is fair 
value when the owner of land in a val- 
ley is deprived of his property, and es- 
tablishing what is fair value in relocat- 
ing the property of railroads, utilities, 
or similar property. 

I merely wish to say that I think the 
reference the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Kansas has made to this mat- 
ter will be most helpful to us in connec- 
tion with reviewing the difficulties which 
have been visited on our State. They 
have been burdensome and heavy, but 
certainly they could not have been 
anticipated. 

I join him in stressing the point that, 
inasmuch as we spend billions of dollars 
for aid to other nations of the world, 
and that aid comes out of the pockets of 
the taxpayers of our great country, 
therefore we should see to it—and I join 
my colleague in saying this—that some 
of these funds are used in the areas 
which have been devastated, so that we 
shall provide for the folks at home at 
least as well as we do for those who live 
in other countries. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the comments of my 
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colleague, the senior Senator from 
Kansas, who also served as Governor of 
our State for a term of 4 years. Of 
course, one who serves as Governor be- 
comes well aware of the problems inci- 
dent to the carrying out of a reservoir 
program. He is especially aware of that 
problem when he confers with the citi- 
zens of his State whose property is af- 
fected by the program. My colleague 
has had some of the same experiences I 
have had. That is why I desired to call 
this matter to the attention of the 
Senate. 

I wish to say that, generally speaking 
and in the over-all view, the Corps of 
Army Engineers does an excellent job in 
acquiring these lands. I believe the 
Army engineers and their representatives 
will deal justly with our citizens who will 
be dislocated in the reservoir area. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to congratulate 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
on the able and learned address he has 
made on the subject of flood control. 
His address shows the enormous amount 
of thought and study which he has given 
to this problem. 

Does not the difficulty we are Laving 
with much of the flood damage arise not 
so much because of the plan we are pur- 
suing but because we have not had suf- 
ficient funds with which to carry out 
the plans and build the dams? Is it not 
true that much of the damage which oc- 
curred in the Senator’s State might have 
been avoided if the flood-control projects 
which have been authorized had been 
constructed, although for one reason or 
another their construction has been de- 
layed many years? 

Mr. CARLSON. The junior Senator 
from Louisiana is absolutely correct. 
Had this program been carried out 
several years ago, the water crest in the 
valleys would have been materially low- 
ered, and hundreds of millions of dollars 
of loss would have been avoided. More- 
over, the water would have been held 
back in the tributary streams of our 
State, instead of being poured into 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not also true that it 
is poor economy to attempt to save 
money by too stringently withholding 
money for flood control, with the result 
that while we are waiting for the con- 
struction of the flood-control projects, 
we suffer enormous damage because of 
floods, such as the billion dollar damage 
to which the Senator has just referred? 

_Mr. CARLSON. That is absolutely 
correct. Once a reservoir is built, it pro- 
tects the valley for many decades. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, let me say 
that one of our committees is consider- 
ing a bill calling for the appropriation of 
$8,000.000,000 for arms and economic aid 
for other sections of the world. If we 
are going to continue to shoulder the 
problems of almost all the other peoples 
of the world, is it not essential that we 
see to it that in our own country we have 
a productive system which will be suffi- 
cient to meet our own needs as well as 
the needs of other peoples? 


Mr. CARLSON. There is no doubt 
that we must maintain a system which 
will enable us ta,meet the needs of both 
ourselves and of other peoples. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CARLSON. Before I conclude, 
Mr. President, I should like again to pay 
my respects to the able chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee {[Mr. McKEt- 
LAR], for the very fine way in which he 
has acted to take care of a flood which 
was practically over before he under- 
took the hearings on this measure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Inasmuch as both Senators from Kan- 
sas are present at this time, I should like 
to say that in the committee we had this 
trouble in connection with the hearings 
on this matter: We had many witnesses 
from what is known as the Turtle Creek 
Valley, who wanted to have the plans 
of the Army engineers followed in con- 
nection with the building of a great dam 
there. Locally, there was the problem 
that many persons did not wish to be 
removed from their homes because of 
the construction of thatdam. Ican well 
understand that situation; it is natural 
for a man not to want to be removed 
from his home. Also, I understand that 
the valley is a very beautiful one. How- 
ever, the plan which was offered by the 
other side cannot be followed, because we 
are obligated to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the head of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

I wish to say to both the Senators 
from Kansas that in my judgment it 
would help tremendously if they would 
use their influence in Kansas to get that 
situation corrected, because it is more 
or less a local situation and there should 
be some means by which the owners of 
the property can be paid for the just 
and fair value of their property, of 
course. If that can be done, I think the 
Turtle Creek Dam can be started very 
quickly; I hope it can be started not 
long after we pass this bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Tennessee for 
his remarks. I wish to say that I had 
the privilege of hearing the testimony 
taken by the committee, both the testi- 
mony for and the testimony against this 
particular proposal. I, too, am hopeful 
that there can be developed a program 
which will bring about a realization of 
the need for the construction of the 
reservoir, as well as the need for the pro- 
tection of the people in the valley. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
BOXING CLUB 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my distinguished 
friend and colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from my neighboring State of Wash- 
ington (Mr. Carn], I ask unanimus con- 
sent to submit for appropriate reference 
a resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 191) sub- 
mitted by Mr. WELKER (for himself and 
Mr. Carn), was received and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
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mittee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full study and investigation 
of the International Boxing Club with the 
view to ascertaining whether by restrictive 
contract practices, or otherwise, such club 
is preventing or hindering the entrance or 
advancement of professional boxers in the 
profession of boxing, or otherwise fostering 
unlawful restraints or monopolies, in pro- 
fessional boxing; whether or not the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, or any other person, 
firm, or corporation engaged in the promo- 
tion or management of national boxing 
events are in such control thereof as to 
deny or preclude opportunity to all those 
eligible the right to compete for the national 
boxing title championship; and whether or 
not the people of the United States are 
thereby denied full and unrestrained na- 
tional competition for national boxing titles. 
The committee shall report the results of 
such study and investigation to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date, together with 
its recommendations for such legislation or 
other action as it deems necessary. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, it is 
my firm opinion that the boxing profes- 
sion has lost the confidence and respect 
of the American people, and that the 
boxing profession will disappear as a 
competitive art unless certain monop- 
olistic practices are exposed and elim- 
inated. 

Never in history have all sports been 
so carefully subjected to the searching 
inquiry of the American people. We, 
the American people, are a sports-loving 
people, and I hope that we shall always 
so remain, but whenever the finger of 
suspicion is pointed at any sport, that 
sport is certain to suffer, and the athletes 
who engage in it will suffer. Therefore, 
I think it is reasonable to assume that 
all sports must come clean and are do- 
ing so. 

In recent months we have had the 
basketball scandal, with the subsequent 
investigations. We have had the in- 
vestigation of baseball, which investiga- 
tion is now under way on the other side 
of the Capitol, and in recent days we 
have seen the scandal of West Point, 
which points the finger of suspicion at 
intercollegiate football. We have seen 
on the floor of the United States Senate 
two able Senators, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton] and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
advccate the abolition of intercollegiate 
football in our service institutions. 

Mr. President, it is my firm opinion 
that all the sports heretofore mentioned 
are much cleaner, much more whole- 
some and more competitive than the 
professional sport of boxing as con- 
ducted today. In the resolution I have 
sent to the desk, I have asked that the 
Committee on the Judiciary make 1 full 
study and investigation of the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, to ascertain 
whether it has been engaging in vicious 
monopolistic contract practices, and 
whether it has, in fact, by such monopo- 
listic practices, brought professional 
boxing to near ruin, to the detriment of 
the profession and many of the boxers. 
It goes without saying, and I think it is 
common knowledge, that the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club is a closed corpora- 
tion, which governs and controls the 
professional boxing business in almost 
every major city in the United States. 
It has nearly a wide-open field in the 
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handling of championship contestants, 
and as a result of the monopoly it exer- 
cises over contestants, promotors and 
managers, the boxing profession has 
reached a new low, to a point where it 
is ruined in the eyes of most of the 
American people. We have the shock- 
ing example, if you please, of fighters 
owned and controlled by the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club, who have long since 
passed the peak of their fighting ability, 
and who stumble and wrestle with an 
opponent in a flimsy exhibition of the 
art of self-defense, in an attempt to 
achieve the world’s championship, the 
highest honor that a professional boxer 
can obtain. 

Only last month, Jersey Joe Walcott 
received his fifth chance for the heavy- 
weight championship of the world. He 
was successful; and I always was an ad- 
mirer of his, since he was always the 
underdog. He is a man either 39 or 40 
years of age, the coldest champion-elect 
in the history of the heavyweight divi- 
sion. Iam wondering how many boxing 
fans would pay $20 to see our present 
champion go into the ring against the 
past illustrious champion of the world 
and credit to the boxing game, Joe Louis, 

Where are the young fighters who can 
better represent the fistic champions in 
the ring today What has happened to 
all of this material that we have been 
developing in gymnasiums all over the 
world and in our different universities? 
Why has it been on the decline, and why 
are we forced to watch boxing matches 
which are arranged by the International 
Boxing Club, boxing matches which put 
together two men who are no longer in 
their prime and who give us, in my opin- 
ion, a second-rate performance, to say 
the least? 

Mr. President, I will tell you where the 
men are, and I will give you one living 
example of the huge monopoly that is 
practiced by the International Boxing 
Club in its complete monopoly of the able 
fighters of this Nation. 

Harry “Kid” Matthews is an Idaho 
product—as much an Idahoan as Wil- 
liam E. Borah, as Idaho potatoes, or as 
Sun Valley. Harry Matthews was born 
in Idaho 28% years ago. I knew him 
when he was merely a child growing up 
in my neighboring towns of Ola and Em- 
mett, Idaho. I saw him in one of his 
first fistic encounters. From that time, 
I knew his destiny was fame in the pro- 
fessional ring. I watched him grow from 
a small boy to the greatest uncrowned 
champion in the United States. I see 
everything in Harry Matthews to admire. 
He is a fine family man and a devout 
Christian. He was a combat soldier in 
World War II, and distinguished him- 
self and the Nation he fought for. As I 
stated a moment ago, he is a professional 
boxer, one whom I proudly call my 
friend. He has the amazing record of 
94 professional bouts. Of these, Harry 
Matthews has won 53 by knockouts, 32 
decisions, and 6 having ended in draws. 
My friend, Harry Matthews, has in his 
entire career been defeated only 3 times. 
I should tell my friends and this Nation 
that this distinguished American has 
won his last 59 consecutive bouts, and I 
ask anyone in this Nation to compare a 
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top-flight fighter who can match that 
record. 

A few years ago Harry Matthews was 
taken over by Jack Hurley, a gentleman 
I know by reputation only as one of the 
most respected and honest managers in 
the prize-fighting profession. Under the 
able leadership of Mr. Hurley, Harry 
Matthews has won 24 out of 24 prize 
fights, 19 of which were by knockout and 
5 by decision. 

Mr. President, on March 2, 1951, I 
proudly watched my friend, Harry 
Matthews, by television, as this country 
boy from Idaho came into the famous 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
to fight one of the leading prize fight- 
ers in the light-heavyweight division, 
“Trish” Bob Murphy. Many thousands 
of tickets were sold and this fight was 
billed that the winner would meet 
Joey Maxim for the world champion- 
ship. Mr. President, Harry Matthews 
met “Irish” Bob Murphy, on that date, 
and decisively whipped him, and I think 
the decision was overwhelming. In fact, 
I remember that one judge voted 8 to 2. 
Mr. “Irish” Bob Murphy, the defeated 
gladiator, fights most generally for the 
International Boxing Club, and not- 
withstanding the fact that he was beaten 
all over the ring in Madison Square 
Garden on the night of March 2, the 
fact remains that Harry Matthews lives 
now in his adopted home in Seattle, 
Wash., picking up a fight and win- 
ning a fight wherever he can find one; 
but the man he so overwhelmingly de- 
feated in March of this year, “Irish’’ 
Bob Murphy, due to the monopoly and 
the restraint of trade that International 
Boxing Club holds over professional 
fighters, the man who was whipped and 
beaten, instead of Harry Matthews, is 
getting the chance at the world’s cham- 
pionship against Joey Maxim. 

Mr. President, the people of the en- 
entire West, where champions are rare, 
are asking what happened to Harry 
“Kid” Matthews. Why is he not being 
given the chance for the world’s cham- 
pionship—the chance that he earned 
by honest athletic endeavor and the 
chance that was promised to him? Mr. 
President, not only the people of the 
West, but the people of this Nation are 
asking that same question. Some 25,- 
000,000 spectators through television and 
radio saw my Idaho friend go to the 
heights that no Idahoan has ever 
achieved in boxing. Some 25,000,000 
people ask: “What happened to Harry 
“Kid” Matthews?” and my answer to 
those 25,000,000 people is that because 
Harry “Kid” Matthews is not owned and 
controlled by the International Boxing 
Club—because he refuses to sell a share 
here and share there of his body to pro- 
fessional racketeers—Harry Matthews is 
left at the station, and right at the peak 
of his career he is denied the champion- 
ship fight that was promised to him, 
Yes, I say this: that the International 
Boxing Club has with premeditated de- 
sign attempted to bypass the ability of 
Harry Matthews. I say, that after Mur- 
phy was decisively beaten.by Matthews, 
Murphy was fed, by the International 
Boxing Club, a series of small fights 
around the country until fans forgot 
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about the Matthews victory over Mur- 
phy, and that in July the master minds 
of the boxing game—the International 
Boxing Club—set up another one of its 
“house” fighters, Jake LaMotta, in the 
ring with Murphy, with the winner again 
to meet Maxim for the light-heavy- 
weight championship of the world. So 
on August 22 the red-blooded fight fans 
of America will see an injustice perpe- 
trated upon them when they pay to see 
or listen to the Murphy-Maxim fight, 
because in honesty and justice, in fair- 
ness and decency, the match should be 
Matthews versus Maxim. 

I am mindful of the fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we have very serious matters 
in this Nation much more important 
than boxing, baseball and what-not, but 
are we, as Senators, going to sit idly by 
and permit a monopoly to exist right in 
our faces, and permit one of the greatest 
of American sports to deteriorate and to 
go into disrepute? I am a great be- 
liever in competition, both physical and 
mental, and I have had a great deal of 
Satisfaction over engaging in and fol- 
lowing the prize-fight profession since I 
was a youth. Therefore, I say that it is 
my duty to be interested in America to 
the extent that I shall attempt to ex- 
pose this vicious monopolistic practice 
which is handled by the International 
Boxing Club. I realize, and I have been 
told, that it is all-powerful, that it con- 
trols the boxing profession, and that I 
will be wasting my time to sponsor this 
resolution. That may be true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but I assure the International Box- 
ing Club that it will promote honest 
competitive fights or I shall ask the rea- 
son why, as long as I am in public life. 
The International Boxing Club is never 
going to be permitted to squeeze Harry 
Matthews or any other athlete out of 
the laurels that are his, by virtue of its 
monopoly so long as I have a voice in 
the Senate of the United States. I hate 
little vicious cliques that band together 
to buy this or that piece of someone, and 
who then control the destiny of not only 
one prize fighter but the destiny of most 
championships in our Nation. It 
amounts to flesh peddling and it has no 
place in America, especially in a highly 
competitive field such as boxing. So I 
ask the Senate of the United States, 
What constitutes monopoly? Is not the 
International Boxing Club operating in 
restraint of trade with interstate prod- 
ucts when such athletes as Harry Mat- 
thews are refused a chatice at the cham- 
pionship of the world when it has been 
promised to him, and which he has rich- 
ly earned? 

I want the Committee on the Judiciary, 
or some other committee, to ascertain 
why he was refused that fight. Was it 
because he would not agree to sign a 
long-term contract with the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club, or was it because he 
refused to sell a share of his body and his 
talent to certain of the men closely iden- 
tified with this club? Mr. President, the 
American people are demanding these 
answers, and not just the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Iam mindful of the accusations which 
might be made against me, that I am 
doing a job of assessment work for my 
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friend, Harry Matthews; but I wish to 
say to the Senate that I am not alone 
in my demands for a full and complete 
examination of the International Box- 
ing Club and of its treatment of Harry 
Matthews. My distinguished friend and 
colleague from the great State of Wash- 
ington will soon address the Senate on 
his observations of the treatment which 
Harry Matthews, who has adopted resi- 
dence in his State, has received. 

Mr. President, how do the prize-fight 
people of America feel when they pick 
up the August 1951 issue of Ring maga- 
zine, whose president and editor is Nat 
Fleischer, who writes on page 20 of the 
August issue as follows: 


Now that Joey Maxim has proved that he 
is a far better light-heavyweight than he is 
a heavy, he should settie down to business 
and give those in his division who have 
qualified as challengers, a chance to fight 
for his crown. The outstanding men in the 
division are Archie Moore and Harry Mat- 
thews. 

Each has been clamoring for a champion- 
ship bout and each continues to keep in 
the fistic spotlight as a contender. If box- 
ing commissions throughout our country 
were more alert and stopped playing poli- 
tics in an effort to get lucrative contests 
for their territory, Maxim long ago would 
have been forced to defend his crown or 
vacate it. The same was true of Ike Wil- 
liams, who was recently deposed by James 
Carter. 

Dodging legitimate challengers is a pas- 
time that is engaged in by most champions 
but it wasn’t that way before boxing be- 
came a huge commercial business. We 
would like to see Maxim defend his crown 
against Harry Matthews since he and Jack 
Kearns, his manager, declare that Moore 
is no drawing card. At least Matthews is, 
and that’s more than can be said of Maxim 
and Charles as attractions in their recent 
fight. Had Matthews instead of Maxim been 
pitted against Charles, I'd be willing to 
wager dollars to doughnuts that at least 
twice the gathering would have been present 
for such a contest with a gate of upward of 
$150,000. 

Matthews is the logical man for Maxim. 
He rates above Bob Satterfield and should 
be given first crack at the crown. He can 
box. Hecanpunch. He has a fighting heart 
and is most colorful. He’s an excellent 
drawing card who would do well against 
either Maxim or Charles but it’s Joey he’s 
after and not Ezzard. 

It’s too bad that a fighter like Matthews 
is kept on the side lines by the International 
Boxing Club while lesser lights who cannot 
draw half as well are given preference be- 
cause of protective measures. The IBC ap- 
parently cannot handle Matthews’ manager, 
the colorful Jack Hurley, and that’s the 
reason for shunning Matthews. 


In California, a bill has been intré- 
duced in the assembly aimed specifically 
at the International Boxing Club and its 
control of most champions and top- 
ranking fighters. The measure would 
prevent any fight promoter or fight club 
which controls or holds an interest in 
a boxer from being allowed to “share 
or participate in promotion of a prize 
fight in California.” The State Athletic 
Commission would be prohibited from 
issuing a license for any fight in which 
any agent other than the manager of 
the boxer received a share of the latter’s 


purse, 
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Assemblyman Maloney, of San Fran- 
cisco, father of the bill, and George D. 
Collins, cosponsor, declared: 


We aim at breaking the fistic monopoly of 
the New York club, the IBC, which recently 
received a fat share of the $95,000 receipts of 
the Andy Walker against Joe Louis fight in 
San Francisco and the Charles-Pat Valen- 
tino mill. In each case, the promoter, Bill 
Kyne and later Kyne and Jim Murray, gave 
either a guaranty or a percentage to the IBC. 


Is this matter serious? I read a 
United Press dispatch from Seattle, 
Wash., on August 9 that the Attorney 
General of Washington, Smith Troy, was 
preparing a suit against International 
Boxing Club over its treatment of Harry 
Matthews. 

Mr. President, I ask my colleagues to 
listen again to what the leader of box- 
ing in America, Nat Fleischer, has to say 
in part: 


Now Joe and Floyd are brothers in arms 
with Jim Norris (of the International Box- 
ing Club) and they’ve made good their boast 
with vengeance. They haven't broken the 
monopoly, but they have cornered the market 
on world title bouts and other major contests. 


Mr. President, in the September issue 
of Ring magazine for 1951 this great 
leader and writer of boxing in America 
has this to say, and I quote from page 16 
of Ring magazine: 


Following Murphy's victory an announce- 
ment was made by Jim Norris, of the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, that in a conference 
with Doc Kearns, manager of Maxim, an 
agreement was reached to have Maxim de- 
fend his light-heavyweight crown against 
either Murphy or Bob Satterfield in August 
in New York. 

No mention of the most deserving chal- 
lenger, Matthews, was made until one of the 
scribes asked about Jack Hurley's great fight- 
er. Norris declared that he had offered Mat- 
thews several opponents in New York, De- 
troit, and Chicago. Each had been turned 
down, but the door was not locked. 

“If he wants to fight for the IBC and is 
willing to accept our terms, we are ready to 
talk business,” said Norris. One could read 
getween the lines that Matthews had been 
pushed aside to make way for the man whom 
he beat. 

This is unjust and unsportsmanlike in 
boxing, as in all other sports. I hope sports- 
manship still rules. Matthews has earned a 
title shot. He is a scientific boxer and tre- 
mendously powerful hitter. He proved his 
worth in beating Murphy. 

I'm certain that if it were left to Bob, the 
Irish lad would stand aside to let his con- 
queror try his hand against Maxim and then 
take his chance on meeting the winner. 

Matthews, more than even our No. 1 rated 
light heavyweight, Arcrie Moore, has earned 
the right to a championship match. He is 
entitled to it more than is Murphy. 

The public will come out for a Murphy- 
Maxim fight because of their hero worship, 
but they'll do the same to see Jack Hurley’s 
man tackle Maxim. The fair thing is to give 
Matthews first crack at Joey, then let Murphy 
have a second try at Harry if Matthews suc- 
ceeds in winning the crown. 

That's the squarest way of handling the 
light-heavyweight problem. If the NBA and 
New York commission want to help an hon- 
est, honorable fight manager, Jack Hurley, 
and an equally honorable fighter, get their 
just dues, they should use their good offices 
to obtain the title bout for Matthews. 

Though Hurley has declared that he will 
never again appear in the Garden or any 
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IBC promotion where television will keep 
down the gate, things have changed in recent 
weeks. 

The banning of television in IBC promo- 
tions unti! the October indoor season con- 
tracts get under way for another year, 
should be considered favorably by Hurley, 
even though a bout with Maxim would be 
staged after the new contracts begin. 

If Matthews should beat Maxim, he would 
come in for the big dough in future fights 
and that would be ample recompense for 
settling his feud with Jim Norris. The 
IBC needs Matthews as much as Harry and 
Hurley need the International Boxing Club 
and since boxing involves business, it is up to 
Hurley to quit fighting the International Box- 
ing Club. 

Norris is fooling no one when he says 
Matthews can come into the Garden at any 
time and that he also is being considered 
for a winter title match. That will never 
happen unless Hurley and Jim get together. 

Many years have elapsed since such a field 
of excellent light-heavyweight talent has ap- 
peared in world boxing. Moore, for a num- 
ber of years our number one contender; 
Matthews, Murphy, Cockell, Harold Johnson, 
and Don Bucceroni—it's been a long time 
since such men have graced the top sector 
of the division. Here's the chance of a life- 
time for a big time promotion and Norris 
and Hurley should make the most of it. 


In conclusion, Mr. President, there is 
very little else that I can say. I have 
given the Senate a word picture of the 
monopoly as exercised by the Interna- 
tional Boxing Club. If this resolution is 
adopted I want the committee not only 
to investigate the International Boxing 
Club but any other person, club, or 
commission that rears its ugly head 
in competitive boxing and seeks to as- 
sert monopolistic control over the box- 
ing profession. Let us not waste our 
time by mere perfunctory examination 
but let us get to the meat of the boxing 
profession that we have seen fall into 
disrepute in recent years. There must 
be a reason. American youth still loves 
to fight for prizes and for wealth, but 
we now have seen the boxing profession 
go down to a point where our athletes 
are old, and not real champions. They 
have served their time and they can be 
completely defeated if they are given a 
fight with a youthful competitor. We 
have seen the contestants owned, oper- 
ated, and controlled by clubs and indi- 
viduals who control the entire boxing 
business. This must stop. Baseball, as 
it is being investigated on the other side 
of the Capitol at this moment, is a 
wholesome, clean profession beyond dis- 
grace and will ever rest upon a high 
level because baseball itself cleaned 
house. Boxing has failed to clean house. 

I have told the Senate the story, as I 
know it, about IBC and Harry Mat- 
thews. Senators can see what it has 
done to the light-heavyweight division 
of professional boxing. I am sure other 
Senators are familiar with many other 
contestants who have been foreclosed 
the right to go to the top of the ladder 
in the competitive field of boxing. 

I trust that the resolution will be the 
effective means of completely airing the 
story of monopoly in boxing. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as the co- 
sponsor of the resolution which has just 
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been submitted by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. WeLxKeR], I wish to 
submit some views. 

In recent days a considerable amount 
of interest has been shown by several 
Members of the Congress and a number 
of sports-minded lay persons in the pos- 
sibility and desirability of an investiga- 
tion of professional boxing by appropri- 
ate committees of the Congress. 

On August 6, Representative L. Gary 
CLeMENTE, of New York, submitted a res- 
olution to investigate the professional 
sport of boxing. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the House Rules Committee. 

On August 10 my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Washington, submitted a 
resolution to pursue the same inquiry. 
This resolution was referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Some 2 weeks ago the attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Washington, Mr, 
Smith Troy, stated publicly that he was 
going to request the Attorney General of 
the United States, Mr. J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, to undertake an investigation of 
professional boxing. 

It has been requested by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] that the reso- 
lution he has offered today be referred to 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
The resolution directs that a full study 
and investigation be made of the Inter- 
national Boxing Club. 

The several resolutions in question and 
all of the interest in the several resolu- 
tions are directed to the same end. It is 
hoped that some appropriate committee 
of the Congress will endeavor to deter- 
mine if qualified and talented profes- 
sional prize fighters are being denied 
opportunities to compete for champion- 
ships in the various boxing classes. Cer- 
tainly the junior Senator from Idaho and 
the junior Senator from Washington 
have no particular pride of authorship 
in the resolution which has been sent to 
the desk today. We will gladly assist and 
testify before any committee of the Con- 
gress which may undertake the study of 
professional boxing which is desired. 

It seems to me that the presentation 
of professional boxing which, through 
the medium of television, is viewed in 
millions of American homes, is in need 
of a complete and thorough congres- 
sional study to determine whether, 
through illegal or questionable promo- 
tional or managerial monopoly, or both, 
the American public is being deprived of 
pe-formance by the best availale talent 
and whether outstanding talent is being 
shunted aside regardless of proven quali- 
fications in the interest of other less able 
talent controlled by promotional or man- 
agerial monopolies, or both. 

The mission of professional sports, in- 
cluding boxing, is that of playing an im- 
portant part in the American sports pic- 
ture by stressing the value of competi- 
tion, which has already contributed 
greatly to the good of our country, and 
by setting examples of the highest ideals 
of sportsmanship, as well as proving the 
value of physical fitness. 

In these premises, it is thought by 
some of us that professional boxing is 
presently maintained on a level far be- 
low the normal principles and ideals of 
sportsmanshir 
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Championship boxing bouts in recent 
years have not always been conducted in 
a manner to inspire the youth of Amer- 
ica. Champions have not always con- 
ducted themselves in a manner described 
by the simple dictionary explanation of 
the word “champion.” 

I can best illustrate this viewpoint by 
describing several examples. Among 
boxing students and authorities, it is gen- 
erally conceded that Harry Matthews of 
Seattle, Wash. is an outstanding 
light-heavyweight challenger, who is 
presently being denied an opportunity to 
fight for the championship of his class. 
Within a few days, Joey Maxim the light- 
heavyweight champion, will defend his 
title against Irish Bob Murphy. The 
latter has been very successful in the 
past several years and is likely to defeat 
the champion who has fought, but sel- 
dom in recent years—and when he did, 
he did it not very well. It happens that 
Matthews and Murphy fought not long 
ago and the announced understanding 
was that the winner would be matched 
against the champion. Matthews com- 
pletely outclassed Murphy in every way. 
For reasons which the Congress ought to 
determine the understanding was not 
carried out, and Murphy is now being 
given a chance to win a great title, while 
Matthews, acknowledged to be Murphy’s 
superior in every respect, is being denied 
the chance which he has earned com- 
pletely. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Idaho has said, that Harry 
Matthews is a product of the sovereign 
and illustrious State of Idaho. However, 
Harry Matthews has lived as a constitu- 
ent of mine in the State of Washington 
for some time. Along with every other 
sports-minded citizen in the State of 
Washington, I share in the pride which 
the State of Idaho has for a very splendid 
and vigorous young American. 

Archie Moore, of Missouri, is another 
outstanding example of an outstanding 
challenger for the light heavyweight 
title who has been denied the oppor- 
tunity to fight for the championship of 
his class. It is my understanding that 
Archie Moore has now reached the point 
where he is over the hill, and on the other 
side, on his way down to oblivion, after 
having been an outstanding contender 
for years, and always denied an oppor- 
tunity to win a championship match. 

I have often heard it said by those in 
the sport who ought to know that many 
a good boxer, who is akly managed, is 
prevented from getting his foot inside 
of the door until he “cuts in” part of 
his managerial fees to some member of 
a New York managerial monopoly. Ido 
not know how much truth there may be 
in this contention. A competent con- 
gressional inquiry would determine the 
facts. 

On Wednesday of this week Joe Louis 
will box Jimmy Bivins in Baltimore. 
This bout will be promoted by the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, which many know 
as the Madison Square Garden of New 
York. I remember that when Joe Louis 
boxed Tom Roper in Los Angeles some 
years ago the bout was promoted by Mike 
Jacobs, of New York. When Joe Louis 
boxed Buddy Baer here in Washington 
that contest was promoted by Mike 
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Jacobs, and the referee was imported 
from New York. 

It may be recalled that when Joe Louis 
and Billy Conn, both men then being 
in the Army, offered to box for the benefit 
of war charities, the offer never ma- 
terialized because the New York pro- 
moter, Mike Jacobs, insisted upon col- 
lecting from the gate receipts a certain 
sum of money which Jacobs claimed 
Joe Louis owed to him. How Mr. Jacobs 
could have maintained this attitude in 
the face of a New York statute I do not 
know. This statute says in part: 

No corporation shall have, either directly 
or indirectly, any financial interest in a 
boxer—competing on premises owned or 
leased by a corporation or in which such 
corporation is otherwise interested. 


The value of professional boxing ought 
to be weighed objectively as a national 
sport, stressing the sports contribution 
to the combat-mindedness of our Na- 
tion, for this combat instinct cannot be 
fostered in a Nation by means of canasta 
and croquet. 

While such great sports as football 
and baseball teach the tremendous value 
of team play as applied to every walk of 
life, boxing produces characteristics and 
values peculiar to that strenuous sport. 
Boxing teaches the will to stand alone 
and to fight alone without the help of 
team mates who will block out a tackle 
or advance a base runner by a sacri- 
fice bunt. There come times in the lives 
of all of us, and most particularly in 
the lives of those who serve in uniform 
under fire, when we must stand alone and 
fight it out alone. In preparation for 
such an emergency, boxing teaches one 
not to quit when the going is rough and 
tough. Military leaders stress the value 
of boxing as the basis of hand-to-hand 
conflict. The man who knows the cor- 
rect block, side-step, and counter will 
instinctively employ the correct tactics 
whether the opposition be a fellow wear- 
ing boxing gloves or an enemy armed 
with knife or bayonet. 

This is not to say that only graduates 
of the prize-fight ring make good hand- 
to-hand fighters, but it does stress the 
value of boxing tactics, which are im- 
pressed upon all of those who witness 
boxing bouts. 

Professional boxing is not the sole 
property of promoters or groups of pro- 
moters. The sport belongs to the Amer- 
ican public, which has the right to ex- 
pect the best presentation of the sport, 
and ought not to be subjected to a 
forced diet of mediocre, second-, or 
third-best boxing bouts when better 
bouts are available. 

For many years the boxing commis- 
sions of the various States of the Union 
have been banded together in the Na- 
tional Boxing Association. Its member- 
ship included commissions from foreign 
countries as well as from municipal 
commissions. A total of 86 boxing com- 
missioners belong to the National Boxing 
Association. 

It is a singular fact that New York 
has constantly declined to join this 
“Union of States” formed in the inter- 
est of sportsmanship, uniformity, coop- 
eration, and control. The National Box- 
ing Association will hold its thirty-first 
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annual convention in Chicago next 
month. I have been told by some of its 
officers that the problems to be discussed 
in that convention are the same ones 
which concern me now and will be of 
concern to any committee of the Con- 
gress which undertakes a study of pro- 
fessional boxing in America. It goes 
without saying that the National Box- 
ing Association will cooperate in any 
investigation which may be undertaken 
by any committee of the Congress. 

I have gladly joined with the Senator 
from Idaho in urging that the Congress 
undertake an investigation of profes- 
sional boxing. There are few among us 
who ever have been a part of profes- 
sional boxing. We may have little ap- 
preciation of or sympathy for this sport. 
That, however, is not what now concerns 
us. For as long as professional boxing 
is a legitimate sport we must make as 
certain as we can that every qualified 
fighter is given a chance to compete for 
the championship, and that monopolis- 
tic control does not prevent the Ameri- 
can public from witnessing the best 
matches which can be arranged. It is 
because of this reasonable opinion that 
I have joined with the Senator from 
Idaho and with other interested parties 
in urging that an appropriate commit- 
tee of the Congress undertake a thor- 
ough examination of the health and pro- 
cedures of professional boxing. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
will my colleague yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. With my col- 
league’s permission and the permission 
of the Senator from Idaho I should like 
to join in the sentiments expressed here 
today during the presentation of the 
facts on this subject. 

Mr. President, I have no pride of 
authorship in the resolution which I 
have prepared. I have been thinking 
about this subject for some time, be- 
cause of my long friendship with Mr. 
Hurley, with whom I grew up in Min- 
nesota. Also, the individual about 
whom we are talking comes from Idaho 
and the Pacific Northwest, and now 
resides in Seattle. 

Approximately 4 or 5 days ago I re- 
ceived a letter from the attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Washington. I then 
directed my staff to prepare a resolu- 
tion. It so happened that it was ready 
for submission at the same time the 
Senator from Idaho and the Senator 
from Washington evidenced a similar 
desire. I did not know of the activities 
of the Senator from Idaho and my col- 
league from Washington. However, we 
are all trying to achieve the same end. 
I hope such an investigation as has been 
proposed may be conducted. The facts 
have been very well presented by the 
Senator from Idaho and my colleague 
from Washington. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, being 
one of the authors of the resolution sent 
to the desk, I wish to state that we are 
delighted, thrilled, and honored to have 
the able help and association of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington. We will gladly work with him. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to my colleague that I take 
it that all of us are in agreement. We 
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hope that many other persons will soon 
become familiar with the subject. 
Fundamentally, our only ambition is to 
see that every qualified American has 
the opportunity to fight for the cham- 
pionship of his class. It is a good thing, 
in a personal way, for the two Senators 
from Washington and the Senator from 
Idaho to conspire, as it were, for the 
success and happiness of an individual, 
Harry Matthews, whom we know and 
respect, and who happens to have been 
brought up in our part of the Northwest. 


CIVIL-FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4386) making appro- 
priations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a few comments regarding 
the pending bill. As a Member of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Army 
Civil Functions it has been my privilege 
to attend practically all of the hearings 
which were conducted on the pending 
appropriation bill. The hearings began 
on the 28th of June and continued until 
July 30. During that time the commit- 
tee was in session both mornings and 
afternoons of most days. I do not know 
the exact number of witnesses whom the 
committee heard, but it was in excess of 
100. There were hundreds of others 
who manifested interest in and support 
of the bill by their presence. They were 
not merely people from Washington. 
They were people from practically every 
State in the Union. They were people 
who live in areas which have flood con- 
trol problems, or have need of water con- 
servation, or have great potentials of 
hydroelectric power, which, when de- 
veloped, would strengthen the economy 
in those sections of our country. 

When I first became a Member of 
Congress, in 1935, I had little knowledge 
and very little interest in flood control, 
river and harbor, and water resources 
development. Prior to the time that I 
campaigned for Congress in 1934 the 
principal flood I had heard of was the 
one for which Noah had built his ark. 
When I got into the campaign I found 
that my district extended down the 
Arkansas River to its mouth and to the 
Mississippi River. There was a very 
acute flood control problem in that par- 
ticular area at that time. A proposal 
was pending which was known as the 
Jadwin plan. It became my responsi- 
bility, and I immediately became inter- 
ested in flood-control legislation. I 
sought assignment to the House Flood 
Control Committee, and was successful 
in obtaining the assignment. There I 
served during the 4 years I was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas and I entered 
the House of Representatives at the same 
time. Both of us became members of 
the Flood Control Committee. I am fa- 
miliar with the hard work the Senator 
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did on the problems which were of direct 
concern to him, particularly with refer- 
ence to some floodways. We sat in 
hearings day after day, week in and 
week out, and month in and month out. 
It was very educational. I know of no 
one who took a greater personal interest 
than did the Senator from Arkansas in 
the problem of flood control, not only as 
affecting the streams which flow across 
his State, but in the problem of fiood 
control throughout the Nation. It was 
a privilege vo work with him during 
those years, as it is pleasant to be asso- 
ciated with him again in this work in 
the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I remember those 
days when he and I were members of the 
Committee on Flood Control in the 
House, and my association with him at 
that time was very pleasant, just as it 
has been in the Senate. I recall that 
he and I were both struggling along with 
this new responsibility, and were trying 
to learn something about it and get our 
bearings. It was there that I got the 
initial concept of the great economic po- 
tentiality of our national water re- 
sources, 

From that time on I have been a strong 
advocate of flood control to protect our 
soil, our valleys, and the inhabitants 
of the valleys and their property, and 
I have realized also, as I now realize 
more keenly than ever before, the great 
economic resources and potentialities 
which we have and which we can de- 
velop from the great natural resource, 
water. 

Mr. President, I believe the State of 
Arkansas has as many miles of naviga- 
ble rivers as any other State in the 
Union, if not more. Therefore, we have 
tremendous flood-control problems. I 
may say that most of that mileage is in 
rich, fertile valleys. In the upper re- 
gions of some of the tributaries there is 
a hilly section and a small mountainous 
area, where there is not much land that 
can be developed for cultivation. In that 
area we have the potentiality of great 
hydroelectric resources. As we construct 
those dams we not only develop the 
power which will repay the cost of con- 
struction, but we build multipurpose 
dams, which make great contributions 
to flood control in the rich alluvial val- 
leys, and make it possible, along with 
levees, cut-offs, and other improvements, 
to fully protect those valleys and enable 
the people to go in there and make in- 
vestments and thoroughly develop them 
into their full economic strength. 

Mr. President, that explains why I am 
vitally interested in this character of 
legislation and in appropriations for this 
purpose. As I learn about the possi- 
bilities of my own State in this particu- 
lar area of progress, I also am able to 
envision fairly well what such develop- 
ment means to other sections of. our 
country and what it means to the eco- 
nomic strength and power of our great 
United States of America. 

Mr. President, I have stood on this 
floor on more than one occasion and 
talked about economy in Government. 
I doubt if I need yield to any of my col- 
leagues in respect to the depth of my 
sincerity in what I have had to say about 
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the necessity for economy in this Gov- 
ernment. I grant to others the same 
sincerity that I ascribe to myself. I be- 
lieve that practically every Member of 
this body, under the present fiscal 
strain, is genuinely concerned about 
economy and is trying to pursue sound 
fiscal policies. 

It is true that in our compelling neces- 
sity to economize, we could refuse to 
make appropriations for any flood-con- 
trol works, for any river and harbor 
projects, for any development of our 
natural resources. By so doing, we 
could eliminate all the items of this bill. 
I believe this bill calls for appropria- 
tions totaling $637,000,000, and we could 
avoid all of that expenditure by simply 
refusing to vote for any of the projects 
provided for in the bill. However, in 
that event, we would have to take losses, 
because certain contracts have been 
made. By following such a course, al- 
though we seemingly would avoid the 
expenditure of $637,000,000, neverthe- 
less we would incur substantial losses, 
probably equal to that amount or at 
least equal to a considerable portion of 
it, by reason of discontinuing projects 
which already are under construction 
and leaving exposed areas which will be 
protected when the works provided for 
in this appropriation bill are completed. 

I do not believe anyone can success- 
fully challenge the statement that such 
a course would be the rankest sort of 
false economy, Mr. President. To stop 
such programs to stop developing any 
of our resources which make cur Na- 
tion stronger economically and afford 
protection to property and investments 
and create a livelihood for our people 
in the valleys, would simply be to turn 
back the clock and stop progress and go 
into reverse gear, so to speak. Thus, 
instead of strengthening our Nation, as 
will be done by continuing the con- 
struction of these projects, the eco- 
nomic strength of our Nation would be 
weakened, and our military might and 
power would thus be impaired. 

Mr. President, it is not practical to 
follow such a course. It would be un- 
wise to do so; it would be stupid to do so. 

Therefore, as we approach the problem 
of making the necessary appropriations 
for carrying on this program and meet- 
ing this problem, we approach it on the 
basis of what we can afford to do, as 
measured against what we cannot afford 
not to do; and in that process we have 
presented this bill, which lies somewhere 
between the two extremes, and repre- 
sents as near a middle course as the 
collective wisdom and judgment of the 
Appropriations Committee could find. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smits of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to 
the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
oa distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
whether he considers it more important 
to develop the resources of our own 
country and to prevent floods which 
destroy life and property, rather than to 
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continue in the way that the State De- 
partment apparently intends to do—for 
example, with the $25,000,000 which has 
been allocated to Iran and with the loans 
which we make to Mexico for irrigation 
development and flood-control develop- 
ment there, without mentioning 8 or 10 
other areas in foreign countries, with 
which no doubt the Senator is just as 
familiar as I am? Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas con- 
sider it necessary for us to examine and 
consider our own resources and to treat 
our own country on a basis at least equal 
to that on which we treat the other na- 
tions of the world, in connection with 
the spending of our own money for irri- 
gation, flood control, and power devel- 
opinent? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. I may say to 
the Senator from Nevada that before I 
conclude, I intend to make a compari- 
son and to place in the Recorp some cal- 
culations I have made, which clearly 
indicate that even with the appropria- 
tions made in this bill and those made 
in other measures already enacted at 
this session and those carried in other 
appropriation bills which will be en- 
acted—for instance, the appropriations 
for reclamat:on work, in connection with 
the Department of the Interior appro- 
priation bill—the total of such expendi- 
tures, including those carried in this bill, 
is hardly a drop in the bucket as com- 
pared with the over-all expenditures we 
shall be called upon to make this year. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator about the following situa- 
tion: For 50 years our flood-control pol- 
icy has been to depend largely on the 
reports of the Army engineers, which 
are scrutinized carefully by the congres- 
sional committees; and whenever the 
revenue from such projects is greater 
than the cost, the difference is returned 
to the Treasury. Iam sure that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas agrees with me that 
in the case of irrigation developments, 
it is necessary, whenever—following a 
proper investigation by the Department 
of the Interior—such a development is 
found to be feasible, to have the cost of 
the project, without interest, repaid on 
a definite amortization basis, whereas 
in connection with power development 
in the main the policy has been to repay 
the cost to the United States Govern- 
ment with interest. 

In connection with following that 
long-established policy and developing 
our own country along that line, does the 
Senator agree with me that it would be 
well for the various committees of the 
Senate, rather than the State Depart- 
ment, to examine closely the proposed 
expenditures in foreign countries and to 
consider them on the same basis? In 
other words, instead of simply making 
the grants under the point 4 program or 
the Export-Import Bank program or the 
World Bank program, or the ECA pro- 
gram, or the Marshall plan, or any one 
of a dozen other tricks to get money out 
of the United States Treasury, without 
repayment, would not it be better for us 
to proceed at least on the basis that is 
used in connection with our own devel- 
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opment, and to study such proposals on 
that basis? As a shining example, we 
have the allocation of $25,000,000 to 
Iran probably without any hope of re- 
payment. That allocation is made in 
the hope of quieting the oil situation in 
Iran. Why should we spend $25,000,000 
of our money in that way, and at the 
same time support England in her posi- 
tion? It seems to me a little queer, to 
say the least, to have us do both of those 
oe I do not understand that situa- 
jon. 

Does not the Senator from Arkansas 
think we should treat our own country 
on a basis at least equal to that on which 
we treat foreign countries, in connection 
with the spending of our own money? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I say to the Sen- 
ator that in my opinion the basis should 
not be simply an equal one, but we should 
take care of our own people first. 
ot MALONE. Iagree with the Sena- 

Y, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. M 


: k Without attempt- 
ing to debate the merits of the Marshall 
plan aid to Greece and Turkey or other 
foreign aid, is it not a fact that Con- 
gress can completely end such programs 
whenever it sees fit to do so, whereas if 
we leave in the pending appropriation 
bill all provisions for the commence- 
ment of new projects, we shall be com- 
mitted to the expenditure of between 
$5,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000; and 
if we accept the Missouri Valley pro- 
gram and all the other valley programs 
and the St. Lawrence seaway program, 
we shall add projects calling for an ad- 
ditional $25,000,000,000 or $50,000,000,- 
000? In connection with all such pro- 
grams, is it not said that once we begin 
them, we cannot stop them? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course we 
should not stop them once they are 
started. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think that can be said. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Let me ask the 
Senator from Tennessee why it cannot 
be said. 

Mr. McKELLAR. For instance, let us 
consider the four new projects provided 
for in the pending measure. This bill 
provides for only four new projects, and 
only $35,000,000 is estimated for them. 
The total cost of those projects, when 
they are completed, will amount to con- 
siderably more than that, but nothing 
like billions of dollars. In just a minute 
I shall give the Senator the exact fig- 
ures. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I can state the 
exact figures; they were stated to our 
committee, for the five projects which I 
do not think should be provided for in 
the bill. They total $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia is mistaken about 
that. All the new ieee oe call for just 
a little more than $500,000,000 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I refer to the four 
big dams and the one floodway. We 
were told that they would cost $500,000,- 
060 


Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Elimination of 
them now would, it is true, save $28,500,- 
000, but that is only a beginning. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said 
$5,000,000,000. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will 
examine the Recorp, he will find that he 
said that. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Then it was a lap- 
sus linguae. I certainly intended to say 
$500,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator, I take 
it, admits that he said $5,000,000,000. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. But the projects 
in the bill were between $5,000,000,000 
and $6,000,000,000; and the Senator from 
Virginia repeats that statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is mis- 
taken, and I merely wanted to call at- 
tention to the fact that the Recorp 
would not bear him out. The commit- 
tee hearings would not bear him out. 
The Senator did not hear the testimony. 
The Senator was present but about 15 
minutes during the entire time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Tennessee is exaggerating. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I am not exag- 
gerating. The Senator came to the com- 
mittee room to talk about the Buggs 
Island project for about 15 minutes; 
then he came in after Buggs Island 
project had been included, and he left 
again in less than 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia was there for a good many 
hours, until he gave up all hope of stop- 
ping anything in the bill. After that 
he did not go any more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is op- 
posed to this bill now, and he has been 
opposed to it all the time. I advise him 
to vote against it. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
permit me to make one observation, it 
has been a little mysterious to the junior 
Senator from Nevada, during the four 
and a half years he has been a Member 
of the Senate, to observe what a great 
scare it throws into individual Senators 
when $1,000,000,000 is mentioned in con- 
nection with flood control, rivers and 
harbors, irrigation and reclamation, or 
power development in this country, 
whereas $8,000,000,000 is taken for 
granted as hardly worth studying when 
it is to go to foreign nations for the same 
purposes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That may be true, 
My position with reference to these proj- 
ects is that, in the first place, no project 
should be started until it is thoroughly 
surveyed and appraised as to its eco- 
nomic value, and until its economic 
value is weighed as against its cost; 
that is, until there is a comparison be- 
tween estimated benefits and estimated 
costs. Then, once it is determined that 
it is sound economically, as fast as the 
Government can afford to do so without 
weakening its fiscal policy, the projects 
should be constructed. It does not at all 
frighten me to have someone say that 
there are probably in America projects 
of this character which would require 
an additional $10,000,000,000 or $15,000,- 





000,000, to construct and to which we are 
looking forward. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think there are 
quite that many more. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There are probably 
more than that. 

Mr. President, while it has been said 
on the floor this afternoon that we can- 
not control floods on every little stream 
in the United States—with which I agree, 
too—nevertheless I say that America will 
become economically stronger and 
stronger and more productive as we con- 
sider, initiate, and build projects of this 
character, which are worth while and 
which are sound economically. Ameri- 
ca’s strength will grow in proportion to 
the speed with which we are able to 
carry forward this program and to de- 
velop the great resources which are 
latent in our waters and in our streams 
and in our valleys. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree 100 percent 
with the Senator. He is entirely cor- 
rect. I know from the experience in my 
own State that the building of dams and 
the use of cheap electricity have done 
more for farmers probably than for any 
other class of people. They have done 
more good, probably, than any other 
public project within the State. I would 
a thousand times rather spend $622,- 
000,000 in order to build big projects in 
this country than to turn $8,500,000,000 
over to someone, to be spent in countries 
in Europe or elsewhere, when we do not 
know how it is to be spent, and when 
there are no limitations whatsoever upon 
its spending. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor, the able chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. I want to pay this 
tribute to him, Mr. President, at this 
time. He was present at these hearings, 
as I recall, every minute of the time 
during that preiod of over 30 days that 
hearings were held, except for the few 
minutes he was absent one morning by 
reason of a conference with the Presi- 
dent at the White House. He conducted 
the hearings in such a manner as to de- 
velop as thoroughly as possible, on the 
basis of the available evidence, the merit 
or lack of merit of the requests which 
came before the committee. He worked 
diligently. I was happy to serve with 
him, because I feel that in this work we 
are actually serving the Nation, when we 
examine the proposals thoroughly, and 
then, even in a time of economic stress 
such as the present, submit recommen- 
dations that money be spent to con- 
struct the projects. We doit because we 
have examined them and have gone 
thoroughly into them and -have found 
that their construction will not be an 
expense to the Government, in the 
proper analysis, but an investment in 
property which will be productive of 
opportunities for livelihood for genera- 
tions yet unborn, and which will in- 
crease the productive capacity of the 
Nation and will help us meet the chal- 
lenge when the day comes, when the 
dark hour is upon us, if another world 
war should be inevitable. 
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When the final test comes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in my judgment, the determining 
factor will be, How strong are we here 
in America? not How much money did 
you give away to foreign countries? 
Our strength here is going to determine 
whether communism is to sweep the 
world, or whether it is to fail in its final 
attack, in that supreme assault, when 
itis made. Yes, I know we are spending 
money in foreign countries. I have been 
willing to spend part of it. I voted fora 
reduction in ECA funds every time I had 
the opportunity, because, as has been 
suggested or implied here this after- 
noon, I think in that many instances we 
spent $2 when $1 would have done the 
job. I suppose we are not able to go 
abroad to survey projects there as we do 
the projects in America. They are not 
examined so carefully; but we spend the 
money. I have been willing to do that, 
and I am still willing to help to some 
extent. I am still willing to go along 
on helping to arm them. But I have 
about concluded that it is time to dis- 
continue the economic aid that we have 
been giving. The countries whom we 
have aided now have greater productive 
capacity than they had before the be- 
ginning of World War II. If, after we 
have rehabilitated them to that extent, 
they cannot go forward, if that does not 
give them the necessary momentum to 
enable them to be self-sustaining, I do 
not know, Mr. President, but it would 
seem to me that some have in mind such 
a program should continue indefinitely, 
and I know that would not be wise for 
them nor for us. The economic-aid 
program should end at some time. I 
think that time is about here. 

Mr. President, in that connection, I 
should like to refer to Senate bill 1762, 
which I have before me. It is a bill to 
promote the foreign policy and provide 
for the defense and general welfare of 
the United States by furnishing assist- 
ance to friendly nations in the interest 
of international security. The bill is 
now before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, where hearings, I think, are now 
being held on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question, before 
he leaves the subject we were discussing, 
relative to the new dams which are to be 
started, and which are authorized by 
this bill? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator will 
wait a moment, until I give these figures, 
I shall then be glad to yield to him, 
These figures will fit in with what we are 
discussing. 

Mr.McKELLAR. Iam glad to wait. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. JI find in this bill, 
S. 1762, authority to appropriate $1,675,- 
000,000 for assistance pursuant to the 
provisions of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948. 

It authorizes $125,000,000 for economic 
aid and technical assistance to Africa 
and the Near East. It authorizes $262,- 
500,000 for economic and technical as- 
sistance in those portions of the Far East 
which the President deems to be not 
under Communist control, and an addi- 
tional $22,000,000 is authorized for 
technical assistance in the Western 
Hemisphere. These sums so authorized 
total $2,197,000,000, which it is proposed 
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we give away as economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance to foreign countries dur- 
ing this fiscal year. It is not military as- 
sistance. Proposed military assistance 
in the bill runs to over $6,000,000,000. 
But, Mr. President, I am able to identify 
in the bill $2,197,000,000 for economic 
aid nonrelated to military assistance. 

I am very happy to yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, but I did want to get 
those basic figures into the Recorp. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is ex- 
actly right. 

I want the Recorp to show that the 
new projects authorized, on which we 
will spend about $28,500,000 this year, 
are as follows: 

Ice Harbor, lock and dam, in the State 
of Washington, $95,899,000. 

The Dalles, Oreg., lock and dam, 
$326,366,000. 

Old Hickory, lock and dam, in Ten- 
nessee, $49,120,000. 

Gavins Point, Nebr., $44,900,000; mak- 
ing a total of $516,285,000. 

The billions do not appear in those 
figures at all. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
want to make a comparison. We have 
spent over $30,000,000,000, in the past 
5 years, for the assistance of nations 
abroad. I do not recall the exact figure, 
but it exceeds $30,000,000,000. We are 
proposing this year to spend approxi- 
mately eight and a half billion dollars. A 
little over $6,000,000,000 of that is identi- 
fied as military aid. But the $2,197,000,- 
000 is not military aid; it is for economic 
assistance, some of which will be spent 
in those countries for constructing sim- 
ilar projects to those contained in this 
bill. How many such projects there are 
and how much of the money will be spent 
for that purpose I do not know. It has 
been estimated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovc.as] in his 
remarks this afternoon that we will 
spend about $80,000,000,000 this year. 
I think it will be more than that. From 
what I can anticipate as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, we will 
appropriate—of course, it will not all be 
spent this year—something close to $90,- 
000,000,000. I could be wrong about 
that, but the amount is somewhere be- 
tween $80,000,000,000 and $100,000,000,- 
000 that we shall appropriate. The 
$637,000,000 in this bill for the construc- 
tion of flood control, river and harbor 
projects, plus $229,000,000 in the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill for 
reclamation projects, makes a total of 
$866,401,735 that we are appropriating 
this year, assuming this bill shall pass— 
$866,000,000 that we are appropriating 
for the development of these great vital‘ 
resources, for the maintenance of the 
projects already constructed, and for the 
operation of such facilities. 

Let us make a comparison, Mr. Presi- 
dent. If we appropriaie around $90,- 
000,000,000 this year, $866,000,000-plus 
is only .96 percent of the total expendi- 
tures we shall make. In other words, Mr. 
President, out of every dollar we shall 
spend this year, less than one penny of 
each dollar will be expended for the de- 
velopment of these great resources which 
are self-liquidating. Many of them are 
Self-liquidating because of the power 
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they produce. Taking it as a whole, 
these projects will produce far more rev- 
enue in a reasonable period of time, say, 
20 or 25 years, than the initial cost of 
their construction amounts to. 

As to the money that we are spending 
abroad, Mr. President—and I am willing 
that some of it be spent—we have no as- 
surance that it is making us any stronger 
to ineet the great challenge that con- 
fronts us. I do know that when we build 
a power dam that will protect the val- 
ley below from floods which destroy 
crops, property, and industry in that 
valley, it is strengthening America. I 
know that when we build such a project 
and it produces 100,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity, it is making America stronger. 
I know it is adding to our capital assets 
and to our wealth, but I do not know 
that the $2,197,000,000 it is proposed we 
spend abroad for economic aid to other 
countries this year will make America 
one ounce stronger economically or mil- 
itarily. I do know that when we spend 
the money here, it will make us stronger. 
If we spend abroad what is proposed, 
$2,197,000,000, and if we spend here only 
what is proposed in this bill and what 
we have already appropriated for recla- 
mation, a total of $866,000,000 here at 
home, we shall have spent only 39 per- 
cent of what it is proposed we give away 
this year to foreign countries. In other 
words, Mr. President, we are spending 
more than $2.50 to build projects of this 
character in foreign countries, to make 
them economically stronger, for every 
dollar we are spending at home to make 
America stronger by developing those 
natural resources that give us greater 
economic strength and power. So, Mr. 
President, we could go on. I do not have 
the exact figures, but based upon past 
appropriations we could take into ac- 
count rivers and harbors and flood con- 
trol; we could take into account recla- 
mation, to which I have already re- 
ferred; we could add to that soil conser- 
vation, forest preservation, Federal aid 
for roads. We could add them all to- 
gether and they would all total less than 
2 cents out of each dollar we spend. 

Mr. President, we are talking about 
economy. I too want to economize. I 
do not want to resort to false economy 
in order to make a little showing on 
paper. I know the chairman of the 
committee and other members of the 
committee who are present will recall 
that as for my own State I wanted to 
stay within the budget—and we have 
stayed within the budget. On one proj- 
ect that is in the course of construction 
I urged that we try to go along with the 
House figures, and cut nearly $1,000,- 
000 from the budget estimate. It was 
at the insistence of the Corps of 
Engineers that we finally restored the 
amount, because they said that an eco- 
nomic loss would result to the Govern- 
ment if the amount were not restored, in 
view of the contracts that had been let 
for the work to be done. 

Mr. President, we have tried to econo- 
mize. The attitude prevailed on the 
part of every member of the subcom- 
mittee as it went through the appropria- 
tion bill and during the course of the 
hearings of trying to find every place 
possible where we coyld economize, and 
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economize without economic loss. 
Where anything could reasonably and 
properly be deferred we undertook to 
defer it. There are projects that ought 
not, however, be deferred. We hear it 
said, “Since the big flood occurred in 
Kansas, since the great disaster which 
came to that State”’—and it was one of 
the greatest disasters in the history of 
the Country, Mr. President—‘“‘we should 
get busy and start building some proj- 
ects in Kansas.” I agree with that. 
There are, however, a dozen other places 
in the Nation today where similar dis- 
asters could occur by reason of the fact 
that we are moving so slowly with the 
program of developing our water re- 
sources and building those protective 
projects that serve to save life and pre- 
vent tremendous loss of property. 

Mr. President, I just wonder how 
much the great disaster in Kansas and 
Missouri has cost the Federal Govern- 
ment? We have already appropriated 
some $25,000,000 for relief. The Gov- 
ernment owned a warehouse in the 
flooded area in which it had stored 
$5,000,000 worth of property. That 
warehouse and its contents were com- 
pletely destroyed. The facilities that 
were destroyed there, for which the 
Government had already invested its 
money, have to be replaced, and the 
cost of replacement will run into other 
millions of dollars. 

Then, Mr. President, we must take 
into consideration that practically every 
dollar’s worth of property destroyed and 
lost in that flood will be deductible on 
income-tax returns. 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment this year, in that one flood, has 
lost half of what it would have cost in 
Federal expenditures to have prevented 
the loss. Of course that does not take 
into account the rich topsoil that is gone 
forever. 

There will be found in this bill an ap- 
propriation of $4,100,000 for bank sta- 
bilization on the Arkansas River. That 
item came in as a late budget request. 
The case for the item was made so 
strong that even the Bureau of the 
Budget, after it had twice turned the 
request down, after additional testi- 
mony had been developed before the 
committee, with a representative of the 
Bureau of the Budget present, and after 
he had been urged to go back and have 
the Bureau of the Budget reconsider the 
matter, returned to the committee with 
a budget request for the item. 

I may say, Mr. President, that I can 
defend before any jury or bar of econ- 
omists every project that is in the 
appropriation bill for my State. There 
ar~ many other projects that are needed 
and await construction. But I can say 
that if the money asked for is not ex- 
pended for river bank stabilization in 
Arkansas at the points for which it is 
allocated and directed by the bill to be 
spent, a tragedy could occur, and occur 
soon, not to the same extent possibly 
that it has in the more populated areas 
of Missouri and Kansas where the most 
recent tragedy struck, but a tragedy 
comparable thereto can easily occur in 
the city of Fort Smith, Ark., where the 
Arkansas River, just over the Oklahoma 
line, is threatenting to cut across to the 
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Poteau River. Only one-half mile sepa- 
rates the two streams now. The Arkan- 
sas River has already cut several miles 
toward the Poteau River and only a 
half a mile strip of land is left there 
between them. Disaster will be the 
price we shall surely pay for neglect. 
The bill carries funds to prevent such 
a disaster. I do not believe any Senator 
on the floor, knowing the truth about 
the matter, knowing the facts about the 
situation, would dare say that that 
money should be eliminated from the 
bill. 

There are several other danger spots 
that require immediate attention along 
the Arkansas. We are appropriating 
for eight of them in this bill. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. What the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas, who was 
a member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations in charge 
of civil functions, just said is absolutely 
true. It is fortunate that in the last 
series of hearings before the committee 
a strong showing was made, sufficiently 
strong to impress the Bureau of the 
Budget not only of the need for the ap- 
propriation to be made for the project 
in the Senator’s State where it is so 
badly needed, but also for projects in 
other States. 

In view of the fact that this year 
record floods have wrought greater dev- 
astation than ever before, I will ask the 
Senator from Arkansas if it is not true 
that it might be false economy of the 
worst sort for us to neglect to retain the 
flood control items in the bills in order 
that flood controls projects may be prop- 
erly implemented to prevent a recur- 
rence of the very thing the Senator is 
talking about in his State, something 
of which we have had so tragic am ex- 
perience in the States of Kansas and 
Missouri? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the 
Senator from Kansas. We would be fail- 
ing in our duty and our responsibility to 
the American people and to the Govern- 
ment if we did not carry on at least a 
modest construction program of this 
character. And this is a modest pro- 
gram compared to need. . Those who 
want to call it pork barreling can do so. 
I have heard that expression until I have 
begun to like it, because the truth about 
it is that the reflection is not on those 
who are charged with pork barreling, but 
if there is any reflection at all it is in 
the other direction. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I headed a committee 
of Senators who visited the flood areas 
in Missouri and Kansas some 2 weeks 
ago. Speaking of pork as such, I will 
say—and the Senator from Kansas can 
verify my statement—that in the stock- 
yards of Kansas City, Kans., there were 
50,000 tons of pork, actual pork, in car- 
load lots—not one carload or three car- 
loads, but hundreds of carloads—pork 
which had already been processed and 
on the way to market which the flood 
scattered all over the stockyards of 
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Kansas City, Kans., and destroyed. That 
was real pork. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is very well to 
have a pork barrel if we have pork in 
it. It is nice to have some pork. But we 
will have an empty barrel if we fail to 
do what is necessary to prevent such 
flood disasters as have been experienced 
this year. The floods have washed away 
much of our topsoil. The floods have 
come in torren*s down the valleys, de- 
stroying life and property. The floods 
empty the barrel. 

I maintain that every one of these 
projects is actually self-liquidating. 
When we construct projects which are 
self-liquidating, as certain communities 
or valleys are protected greater invest- 
ments are made in them, more wealth is 
produced, and greater revenue comes 
into the Treasury. While it is an indi- 
rect process, every one of these projects 
is actually self-liquidating. 

Someone sent me in a letter a few 
days ago what are said to be excerpts 
from a speech by Mayor William B. 
Hartsfield, to the Upper Chattahoochie 
Development Association, at Gainesville, 
Ga., on June 17, 1951. I should like to 
read these excerpts into the Recorp: 

As always, when river and water power 
developments come before Congress, the 
ugly term of “pork barrel” appears in the 
public prints. This term, according to the 
Dictionary of American English was first 
used in 1801 to designate barrels of salt 
pork kept in pioneer general stores in the 
New England States. In 1879 the term 
appeared in congressional debate likening 
Federal appropriations for post offices and 
local improvements to the local pork bar- 
rels in which everybody participated. The 
term “pork barrel” is now designated by the 
Dictionary of American English as “Federal 
appropriations made for local improvements 
designed to ingratiate Congressmen with 
their constituents.” 

Further tracing of this uncomplimentary 
and opprobrious term as applied, for some 
reason, solely to Federal waterway and wa- 
ter power develo; ments, develops the fact 
that it was often used by the reactionary 
papers of the Northeast, largely dominated 
by great railroad and power trusts who, in 
the past, did not want to see the people de- 
velop their own natural resources. The 
fastening of this ugly name to the develop- 
ment of the Nation’s natural resources was 
a stroke of genius on the part of those ene- 
mies of the people in ‘hose days who saw in 
the term “pork barrel” a way to inflame the 
people against the development of their own 
resources. 


He concludes by expressing his own 
opinion. He says: 

We, too, advocate economy in Govern- 
ment and an end to unnecessary waste, but 
let us not end the development of our own 
national wealth of soil and water, under the 
false and misleading slander of pork-~barrel 
appropriations, 


Mr. President, I have talked longer 
than I intended. I had in mind at the 
outset discussing some of the projects in 
my State. I shall do so in one general 
statement. There is not a project in the 
bill for the State of Arkansas for which 
I would not vote or which I would not 
support had it been in any other State. 
This is not a sectional matter. I am 
ready to defend those projects, as I am 
ready to defend others in the bill, against 
any assault which may be made against 
them. I know that they are meritorious, 
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I know that the Government has an ob- 
ligation with respect to some of them. 
I know that to defer them would be un- 
wise. I know that when they are con- 
structed they are going to serve to 
strengthen our national economy. Their 
cost is small, while the need is great; and, 
notwithstanding the pressure for econ- 
omy, in my humble judgment, it could 
easily be false economy from which our 
Government and our people would sus- 
tain substantial losses if those projects 
were not constructed and this money 
were not expended for the development 
of the protective works which are needed. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
OF TELEVISION 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, on May 
31 the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [{Mr. Hunt], the 
junior Senator from Ohio | Mr. Bricker}, 
and I introduced a bill (S. 1579) to 
establish a National Citizens’ Advisory 
Board on Radio and Television. A few 
days later we introduced a joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 76) relating to television 
frequency assignments, construction of 
new stations, and television programing. 

In the weeks that have elapsed since 
then two things have happened which 
affect these measures. One of them, the 
less important of the two, is that the 
sponsors have learned more about the 
complex problems of the revolution that 
is taking place in the field of broadcast- 
ing. The other is the fact that the 
urgency of the problems and opportuni- 
ties created by this revolution has become 
even more apparent; this is television’s 
summer of decision. 

As a consequence, the four sponsors 
of the bill and resolution have revised 
and modified the language of these meas- 
ures, and I herewith submit them on be- 
half of the other three sponsors and 
myself in their new form. We ask that 
the Interstate Commerce Committee re- 
gard them as substitutes for our earlier 
drafts. 

The joint resolution is modified in one 
important particular, by the removal of 
section 1. Section 1 called for an exten- 
sion of the existing freeze on the award 
of new television station licenses for a 
period of from 6 months to 1 year in 
order to assure more time for explora- 
tion by parties whose interest in tele- 
vision would. serve the public good, and 
in order to guard against decisions by 
default. The chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, Mr. Coy, 
has pointed out that even under existing 
procedures it is unlikely that any new 
stations will be on the air before Labor 
Day of 1952. He made the statement 
about a month ago in a hearing which 
was presided over by our distinguished 
majority leader, the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. McFar.anp]. 

A further extension of the freeze would 
create the risk that no new stations 
could go on the air before 1953. In 
view of the fact that a third of the Na- 
tion’s population now gets no home tele- 
vision service at all, and a substantial 
proportion of the rest gets only one 
choice, or perhaps two choices of pro- 
grams; and in view of the mounting pub- 
lic pressure for more even if not better 
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service—we have withdrawn our request 
for extension of the freeze. The remain- 
der of the resolution stands as before. 
Second, the bill to create a National 
Citizens Advisory Board on Radio and 
Television has undergone a number of 
textual modifications. All of these re- 
visions are directed toward a single end: 
to make it even more clear that the pro- 
posed citizens advisory board is advisory 
only, and further to make it clear that 
the board's functions do not conflict with 
or in any way supersede the statutory 
powers vested by the Congress in the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
With these changes, I have much more 
than a hope that the resolution and the 
bill will be acceptable to the members of 
the FCC. In fact we have had drafting 
assistance from an able counsel who was 
until recently a prominent member of 
the FCC staff. He tells me that the pro- 
posed board can do an important job 
which the FCC never has undertaken 
and never could undertake in view of the 
pressures on it. Mr. Wayne Coy, the able 
chairman of the FCC, has personally ap- 
proved the new draft of the bill, though 
he makes it clear that he does not speak 
for other members of the Commission. 
Mr. President, the sponsors of this 
bill and this resolution believe that tele- 
vision opens for the American people the 
widest avenue to popular enlightenment 
the world has yet seen. Within the com- 
ing weeks and months, and over the next 
year or two, the basic pattern of TV will 
be set for decades to come. Will TV be- 
come an avenue to popular enlighten- 
ment or an Atlantic City boardwalk? 
The Congress cannot avoid or deny all 
responsibility for this choice. The most 
articulate pressures on the Congress 
came from those who, on their past rec- 
ord, are likely to lead us on the road to 
trivialization. There is no listener or 
viewers lobby in Washington to exert any 
counterpressure against trivialization. 
The proposed National Citizens Advi- 
sory Board, as this bill envisages it, would 
be composed of 11 outstanding private 
citizens, drawn from the fields of edu- 
cation and communications and from 
among leaders in the civic, cultural, and 
religious life of the Nation, to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. In an annual report to 
Congress, to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and to the public, the 
Board would review how radio and tele- 
vision are serving the public interest, or 
are failing to serve it. This annual re- 
port would point up broadcasting’s suc- 
cesses and failures. Most importantly, 
it would suggest how radio and TV could 
learn better to serve the public interest. 
The power to grant and withhold li- 
censes must of course remain untram- 
melled in the Federal Communications 
Commission. However, the FCC has 
neither the time nor the authority ac- 
tively to seek out, or to help marshal or 
crystallize public opinion. Nor does it 
claim to have competence in education, 
During its existence it has brought out 
only one general critique of broadcast- 
ing, the famed Blue Book of 1946, which, 
though it was mild enough, stirred. up 
great controversy. 
Some argued that the bluebook was a 
step which could lead ultimately toward 
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the censorship and control by a Govern- 
ment agency of the substance of what 
is broadcast in the United States. No- 
body wants censorship in the United 
States—including the members of the 
FCC—but the charges, though they 
were denied, illustrate the problems 
of a Government regulatory agency 
whose duties infringe in any way on 
the field of information. The bluebook 
had some good results—but they soon 
faded away. 

Because it would be advisory only, the 
proposed Citizens Advisory Board would 
not be subject to the charge of “‘censor- 
ship.” Yet its potency should not be un- 
derestimated. The broadcasting indus- 
try, for.all the fact that it has no radio 
and TV consumers lobby to contend with 
in Washington, and has the field to 
itself, cannot and wHl not be insensi- 
tive either to praise or constructive crit- 
icism over the long pull, and to the force 
of articulate public opinion. 

Mr. President, I want to take this op- 
portunity to clear up one misunderstand- 
ing. In my earlier remarks on the floor 
on this subject I have hailed the action 
of the regents of the University of the 
State of New York in asking the FCC 
for licenses to build a network of 11 edu- 
cational TV stations in that State, as one 
of the most dramatic evidences of what 
we can hope will be a trend—a trend 
which could open up television for the 
great uses of education. The broadcast- 
ing trade press has since reported that 
the New York regents have reduced their 
request from 11 stations to 3. Mr. Henry 
C. Fischer, counsel for the New York 
regents, has now written me that the 
press reports are untrue, and that the 
regents are going ahead with their plans 
for the full 11 stations. I again point 
out that under the tentative FCC allo- 
cation table only eight stations are re- 
served for education in the State of New 
York; only one is set aside for Connec- 
ticut and one for Massachusetts; and 
New Jersey is to get none. I use these 
merely as examples. 

In conclusion I should like to read 
three or four sentences from this re- 
markable letter from Mr. Fischer. He 
points out that— 

The (New York) Board of Regents is a con- 
stitutional body charged by law with the 
general management and supervision of all 
the educational work of the State, public 
and private, and its plan to use television in 
education was devised pursuant to its stat- 
utory duty to extend to the people at large 
increased educational opportunities and fa- 
cilities and to stimulate interest therein. 


Mr. President, the New York Board of 
Regents, according to Mr. Fischer, “has 
funds invested in the physical plant of 
the system for which it is responsible in 
excess of $2,000,000,000. In the year 
ending June 30 approximately $550,000,- 
000 was spent under the direction of this 
board by the public school system of New 
York State alone, exclusive of construc- 
tion funds received from bond sales and 
certificates of indebtedness.” 

Mr. President, only 6 States in the 
United States and only one city—New 
York City—have budgets greater than 
the sum which was spent by the New 
York Board of Regents for public educa- 
tion in New York State. I emphasize 
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these figures because of the repeated 
charges of the commercial interests in 
the field of television that there is no 
money for educational television and ed- 
ucational broadcasting. There is the 
money, when and if the understanding of 
the need and the opportunity develops. 
The New York Board of Regents has 
made a study of costs of construction 
and operation. Mr. Fischer states in his 
letter that— 


Without anticipating the detailed infor- 
mation which will be supplied to the Com- 
mission, it can be stated that the cost of the 
physical plant of the proposed television 
network and its operation will be insignifi- 
cant in relation to the investment in the 
educational system of the State and the an- 
nual cost of maintaining it. 


Mr. President, it was Mr. Jacob F. 
Holtzmann, the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the New York Board of Re- 
gents which investigated television, who 
announced at the completion of the 
study that the unallocated TV frequen- 
cies are the American people’s most im- 
portant national asset. Further he 
stated that the New York Board of Re- 
gents asserted that “we have a first 
mortgage upon them.” 

Again I pay tribute to the leadership 
of the 13 distinguished citizens who con- 
stitute this board, as they demonstrate 
their leadership in their great State of 
New York. With time and the power of 
their example, I hope other States 
throughout the Nation will make up their 
minds to go and do likewise. 

I now ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Fischer’s full letter be printed in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FISCHER, WILLIS & PANZER, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1951, 
Hon. Wit1aM BENTON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BENTON: I have noted a good 
deal of confusion and misunderstanding in 
the press and in interested circles about the 
plan of the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York to establish a 
television network as an integral part of the 
educational system of the State. Because of 
the interest you have shown in the plan, it 
may be helpful for me, as special counsel to 
the board of regents in connection with the 
matter, to outline the present status of its 
proposed educational television network, and 
in this fashion dissipate some of the confu- 
sion about it. 

As you know, the Federal Communications 
Commission has tentatively reserved eight 
television channels in the State of New York 
exclusively for noncommercial educational 
use, located one each in Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Utica, Albany, Ithaca, Bingham- 
ton, and New York City. In the location of 
these reserved channels, the Commission 
used admirable judgment, and the board of 
regents fully supports the Commission in 
this respect. 

On the other hand, the board of regents has 
determined after study and will demonstrate 
to the Commission in the course of the cur- 
rent hearings that an educational television 
network adequate to tap properly the educa- 
tional programing sources and to provide 
the benefits of educational television equi- 
tably throughout the State will require three 
additional channels, one each in Poughkeep- 
sie and in the north country, and a second 
channel in the New York City metropolitan 
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area and, further, that it is feasibly within 
the framework of the Commission's alloca- 
tion plan to provide these additional outlets. 
The I1 channels involved in the plan of 
the board of regents have been conservatively 
estimated to include within their coverage 
areas over 90 percent of the population of 
the State—almost 13,500,000 people. 

Some of the current confusion about the 
Plan of the board of regents stems from a 
recent report in Broadcasting magazine that 
the plan had been scaled down to involve 
only three channels. This report in unfor- 
tunately erroneous. The proposal of the 
board of regents contemplates the full use of 
11 television channels and the case which will 
be presented to the Commission in detail will 
be in support of this proposal. 

Some additional confusion about the plan 
of the board of regents seems to stem from a 
general lack of understanding of the unique 
character of the educational system of the 
State and the position of the Board of Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New 
York in relation to all public and private 
educational institutions in the State, rang- 
ing from kindergartens through universities, 
postgraduate schools, museums, and libraries. 
The board of regents is a constitutional 
body charged by law with the general man- 
agement and supervision of all the educa- 
tional work of the State, public, and private, 
and its plan to use television in education 
was devised pursuant to its statutory duty 
“to extend to the people at large increased 
educational opportunities and facilities” and 
“to stimulate interest therein.” The board 
consists of 13 members; one regent is elected 
each year for a term of 13 years by a ballot 
of the two houses of the legislature meeting 
in joint session. Membership is honorary; 
members receive no compensation other than 
traveling expenses. The board manages the 
affairs of higher education in the State 
through the University of the State of New 
York. Every public and private organiza- 
tion of higher education, library, and mu- 
seum in the State is by statute an institution 
of the University of the State of New York. 
The board manages the affairs of the public 
schools and all other educational work of 
the State through the State education de- 
partment, of which it is the statutory head. 
The president of the University of the State 
of New York and the commissioner of edu- 
cation, Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, is the executive 
Officer of the board of regents, is appointed 
by it and serves at its pleasure. The chan- 
celor of the board of regents is John P, 
Myers; the special committee on television 
fm education consists of Regent Jacob L. 
Holtzmann, chairman, Regent Roger W. 
Straus, and Vice Chancelor Edward R. East-. 
man. 

The system of public and private education 
within the jurisdiction and subject to the 
general supervision of the board of regents 
in the year 1949-50 included 126 institutions 
of higher education with an enrollment of 
over 270,000, 1,189 secondary schools with 
an enrollment of over 615,000, 6,092 elemen- 
tary schools with an enrollment of over 
2,350,000, 640 libraries, 60 museums, and 140 
historical societies. The funds invested in 
the physical plant of this system exceed 
$2,000,000,000. In the year ending June 30, 
1950, approximately $550,000,000 was spent by 
the public-school system alone, exclusive of 
construction funds received from bond sales 
and certificates of indebtedness. In that 
year, the State aid for public schools 
amounted to approximately $236 ,000,000, and 
the State aid for adult education amounted 
to about $2,300,000. 

In the light of the unique nature of this 
educational system, its scope, and the quality 
and independence of those charged with its 
management, much of the conjecture and 
confusion about the television plan of the 
board of regents, particularly in relation to 
costs and operation, is dissipated. A study 


of costs of construction and operation has 
been made and without anticipating the de- 
tailed information which will be supplied to 
the Commission it can be stated that the cost 
of the physical plant of the proposed tele- 
vision network and its operation will be in- 
significant in relation to the investment in 
the education system of the State and the 
annual cost of maintaining it. 

Purther, the plan of the board of regents 
envisages that the programing of the tele- 
vision stations will be primarily the respon- 
sibility of the more than 8,000 educational 
institutions in the system which have al- 
most unlimited resources for the develop- 
ment of worth-while educational program- 
ing cesigned to enrich the offerings in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, to expand 
adult education and to encourage the cul- 
tural interests of the people of the State. 
The plan envisages further the setting up 
of local councils made up of representatives 
of the colleges, universities, the private and 
Public schools, the libraries and museums, 
and all other agencies that would be largely 
responsible for the planning of the local or 
area television programs, in order to insure 
the continuous development of programs to 
meet the educational needs of the area. The 
State education department will assist these 
area councils in planning State-wide pro- 
grams, will arrange for kinescope recordings 
and motion-picture pregrams of interest to 
all sections of the State, will integrate pro- 
grams to supplement the courses of study 
in the schools and will provide a staff to 
advise with and serve the local councils in 
the coordination of the programing of all the 
stations. Dr. Wilson has already held exten- 
siv2 conferences throughout the State with 
representatives of public and private educa- 
tional institutions looking toward the organ- 
ization of the local programing councils un- 
der the plan. The support indicated at these 
conferences and the general support of the 
press throughout the State has been grati- 
fying. 

I will be glad to give you any additional 
information about the matter that will be 
helpful to you in eliminating doubt as to 
the status of the plan of the board of regents, 

Very truly yours, 
Henry G. FISCHER. 


REPLY TO SENATOR McCARTHY 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, before 
I yield the floor, I should like to read 
a statement issued to the press last week 
by one of our colleagues in the Senate. 
I know about rule XIX, and have had 
Personal experience with it, but I sub- 
mit that it does not cover the remarks 
a Senator makes about himself. The 
remarks I am about to make apply di- 
rectly to myself because they were made 
about me. 

Mr. President, the following statement 
was issued to the press last Monday, 
a week ago today, by the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. McCartuy]: 


I am sure that Owen Lattimore and all 
the Alger Hisses and William Remingtons 
still in Government will agree with Bewron’s 
resolution. Tonight Benton has established 
himself as the hero of every Communist and 
crook in and out of Government. 

Bewron today has performed the important 
service of helping the people label the ad- 
ministration branch of the Democratic Party 
as the party which stands for Government 
of, by, and for communism, crooks, and 
cronies. 

I call the attention of all honest loyal 
Democrats to how men of little minds are 
destroying the once great party. 

While Benton was Assistant Secretary of 
State, he worked hand in glove with the 
Communist clique who have been so bad for 
America and so good for Communist Rus- 


sia. The exact number that he personally 
brought into Government is not fully known 
at this time. No wonder he squeals and 
screams in panic as the McCarran committee 
starts to uncover some of them. 

Lucky for this country that Connecticut's 
mental midget doesn't run the Senate. Bren- 
tow will learn that people of Connecticut 
do not like communism and crooks in Gov- 
ernment any more than the people of Mary- 
land like them. 

The campaign in Maryland exposes the 
whitewash of Communists in Government. 
If that was wrong, then the district attorney 
and not the criminal should be blamed when- 
ever the district attorney exposes graft, cor- 
ruption, and dishonesty. 


Mr. President, I shall not now direcily 
comment on this statement, as such. I 
refused comment at the time. I expect 
to continue to refuse it. 

Last week, on a television program, the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin was 
asked whether he intended to go into 
the political campaigns in other States 
than his own during next year's elec- 
tions, and specifically whether he in- 
tended to go into Connecticut. He re- 
plied that he would go into any State 
where he thought he could do good. I 
herewith invite him to come into Con- 
necticut again, as he did three times last 
fall during the campaign. The people 
of my State know right from wrong. 
They are politically literate. Further, 
they have strong stomachs. 

Last fall the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin divorced himself from Maryland 
long enough to come into New Haven, 
Hartford, and Bridgeport. On those 
three trips he denounced my senior col- 
league and myself. I may say that I 
attribute my own victory in part to his 
visits to Connecticut. 

When his appearance was announced 
for New Haven, I called on the people 
of New Haven to boycott the meeting 
and to stay away from the hall, which 
seats 6,000 persons. To the everlasting 
eredit of the people of New Haven only 
376 people showed up to listen to him. 
Purthermore, as I jestingly told the peo- 
ple of Connecticut the next day, 100 of 
those 376 people were good Democrats— 
I claimed they were my Democratic 
spies—so, I contended, that left a net 
audience of only 276. 

By the time the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin got to Bridgeport, he was in a 
room not much larger than the corner 
of the Senate floor, and his audience 
totaled only 200 persons. I think it may 
interest those who have not attended 
these meetings to know how they are 
conducted. I sent my four children to 
that meeting, and they took six of their 
friends. They described the meeting in 
detail on their return home. Of course, 
I was glad to tell the State that I had 
privately and personally contributed 5 
percent of that particular audience. 

These meetings open with a couple of 
Marines in full uniform and with the 
playing of the Marine song, ‘“The Halls of 
Montezuma,” while the audience stands 
at attention. Then the audience is called 
upon to repeat in unison the oath of 
allegiance to the flag. It is against that 
kind of background that these meetings 
are held. 

Mr. President, I won by only 1,102 
votes, and I again suggest that it may 
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well be that the presence in Connecticut 
of the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
was the decisive factor. 

At this point I should like to read a 
paragraph from an editorial appearing 
in last Wednesday’s issue of the Hartford 
Courant, a stanchly Republican news- 
paper: 

Senator McCartuy's reply to the Benton 
resolution was typical. It ignored completely 
its factual basis, and sought to smother it in 
a smokescreen of name-calling. The Senate 
subcommittee that investigated the Mary- 
land campaign as a byproduct indicted Sen- 
ator McCartuy for— 


Mr. President, I now omit the next two 
lines of the editorial, in order to make 
sure that I am not interrupted by being 
called to order. I shall place the re- 
sponsibility for those words wholly on 
the Hartford Courant, and anyone who is 
interested can readily look up the edi- 
torial. 

The editorial then continues as fol- 
lows: 

Republicans on the subcommittee joined 
their Democratic colleagues in  con- 
demning this. But not one word about their 
unanimous report appears in Senator Mc- 
CarRTHY’s reply—perhaps because there Was 
nothing he could say in defense of what he 
had done. Instead he sought to distract at- 
tention by calling Senator Benton “Con- 
necticut’s mental midget,” adding that he 
had “established himself as the hero of every 
Communist and crook in and out of Govern- 
ment.” 


Mr. President, now I should like to 
read a paragraph from an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Sunday issue of the 
Bridgeport Herald. I read these edito- 
rials in order further to show not only 
how the people of my State reacted dur- 
ing the election campaign last fall, but 
also how ther react right now. 

Mr, President, I hope these two illus- 
trations may give some of my colleagues 
greater courage in facing up to this issue, 
which is one of the most important is- 
sues of our time. The Bridgeport Her- 
ald said: 

The effect of our Senator WILLIAM BEN- 
TON’s demand that Senator JosEpH R. 
McCarTHy resign or be expelled from the 
Senate, is to bring to public attention a 
report on “Red-eye” Joe’s activities that 
might otherwise have gone unnoticed. 

Had not BENTON cited the report by an 
investigating subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, few would have become aware 
that McCarTHy was sharply censured for his 
part in winning the 1950 senatorial election 
in Maryland for newcomer JOHN M. BUTLER.” 


These are the first two Connecticut 
editorials I have seen regarding my res- 
olution calling for the expulsion of the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin from the 
Senate. I submit the full text for the 
REcorD, subject to such deletions as 
those who edit the Recorp think may be 
suitable in line with the rules which 
prevail in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
August 8, 1951] 
THE CurRE FoR McCarRTHYISM 

As noted elsewhere in these columns to- 
day, Senator BENTON is way off base in want- 
ing to liquidate football st West Point and 
Annapolis. But he was right on base in his 
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proposal, made the same day, that Senator 
JosePH R. McCartny, of Wisconsin, resign 
or be investigated with a view to expelling 
him from the Senate. 

As Senator BENTON remarked, there is 
little in Senator McCartuy’s record to in- 
dicate he will resign. And this despite for- 
mal disclosure of his part in the dirty work 
in the 1950 Butler-Tydings campaign in 
Maryland. Nor, unhappily, is there much 
in the long history of the Senate to arouse 
hope that Senator McCartny will even be 
investigated, !et alone expelled. Most likely 
Senator BENTon’s resolution will just gather 
dust in the files of the Rules Committee, 
But that does not change the fact that 
political life in this country would be 
healthier were Mr. McCartHuy to leave it. 
The moral swamp on the administration 
side in Washington is smelly enough, with- 
out the different but equally unclean polit- 
ical morals of Wisconsin’s junior Senator on 
the Republican side. 

Senator McCartuy’s reply to the Benton 
resolution was typical. It ignored com- 
pletely its factual basis, and sought to 
smother it in a smokescreen of name calling. 
The Senate subcommittee that investigated 
the Maryland campaign as a byproduct in- 
dicted Senator McCartny for his dirty work, 
which included plain lying through a de- 
liberately faked photosraph. Republicans 
on the subcommittee joined their Demo- 
cratic colleagues in condemning this. But 
not one word about their unanimous report 
appears in Senator McCartuy’s reply—per- 
haps because there was nothing he could say 
in defense of what he had done. Instead he 
sought to distract attention by calling Sen- 
ator BENTON “Connecticut’s mental midget,” 
addin: that he had “established himself as 
a hero of every Communist and crook in 
and out of Government.” 

This is remarkably similar to a Soviet 
propaganda technique, as happened to be 
demonstrated on the same day. A month 
ago President Truman sent to Nikolai Shver- 
nik, nominal head of the Soviet Union, the 
McMahon-Ribicoff resolution of friendship 
for the Russian people, asking that it be 
passed on to them. Not until Monday did 
Moscow reply. And only thereafter were the 
American statements published—together 
with a phony peace proposal, hatched in 
secret in the Kremlin to smother what this 
country had to say to the Russian people. 

There does remain one slow but sure way 
to take care of Senator McCartuy. The rem- 
edy lies in the hands of Wisconsin's people, 
who sent him t> the Senate in 1946 before 
he had demonstrated his habit of mixing 
falsehood with truth and passing them off as 
one and the same thing. When he runs for 
reelection in the fall of 1952, they can re- 
turn him to the obscurity whence he came. 


[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Herald] 
BENTON VERSUS McCarRTHY 


The effect of our Senator WILLIAM BEN- 
TON’s demand that Senator JosEPH R. Mc- 
CarTHY resign or be expelled from the Sen- 
ate, is to bring to public attention a report 
on “Red-eye” Joe's activities that might 
otherwise have gone unnoticed. 

Had not BENTON cited the report by an 
investigating subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, few would have become aware 
that McCarTHy was sharply censured for his 
part in winning the 1950 senatorial election 
in Maryland for newcomer JOHN M. BUTLER. 

Without the Connecticut Senator’s action, 
the subcommittee’s report might well have 
been kicked around until it got lost. It has 
not yet been accepted either by the full com- 
mittee, of which Senator BENTON is a mem- 
ber, or by the Senate. 

A full investigation of McCartHy and the 
smears and sneers he uses in his capacity 
as GOP hatchet man, has long been overdue. 
He should not be allowed to use the protec- 
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tion of Senatorial immunity to slander, 
abuse, and vilify. 

Senator BENTON got only a modified Mc- 
CarTHy treatment during last fall's cam- 
paign. He now has laid himself open to the 
works. 

But somebody had to boldly initiate the 
distasteful job of putting McCartny in his 
place, which is certainly not in the United 
States Senate. We are glad that Senator 
BENTON started it, and hope the rest of the 
Senate has the courage to finish it. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I think 
the Senate will be interested in my mail 
on this resolution of mine. Last year, 
when I took the floor in my distress over 
the reckless charges of the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, in my first speech 
on the floor of the Senate, I said that, 
whether he realized it or not, consciously 
or unconsciously, he adopted and fol- 
lowed the techniques of the Soviet prop- 
agandists, with which I am so familiar; 
because I was responsible for studying 
them. Yes, I devoted almost 3 years to 
studying the terrifying tactics and tech- 
niques of the Soviet propagandists. In 
that first speech of almost 18 months 
ago, I used the phrase “hit and run 
propagandist,” and suggested that, 
whether he knew it or not, the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin was a “hit and 
run propagandist” of the Soviet type. 
I pointed out that he hits and he runs, 
and he does not answer, he does not 
face up to the charges. 

Mr. President, from this statement, 
he issued about me you would think the 
Maryland report was written about me. 
You would think that it was I who was 
the central figure in the indictment in 
the Maryland report. 

My mail at the time of this first speech 
ran 8, 9 or 10 to 1 critical of my state- 
ments about the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. Today my mail is running 
very very differently. I have received 
roughly 400 letters of congratulations, 
the most laudatory letters I have ever 
received in my 51 years of life; and I do 
not deserve them, I may say, even 
though I welcome them and thank these 
400 people who have written me such en- 
thusiastic letters. I have only received 
270 letters of censure, many of them 
unsigned, including scores of postcards 
bearing no signature—crank letters, the 
kind of letters with which all of us are 
familiar. Of this 270, almost 100 are 
unsigned postcards. I have even had 
the unique experience, for me at least, 
of receiving an unsolicited contribution, 
in one of the letters, a $5 bill. 

Mr. President, I submit this brief re- 
port today as a follow up on the reso- 
lution which I submitted to the Senate 
a week ago today, and as a preliminary 
to the report which this body will re- 
ceive from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, I think, within the next 
week. The committee, last Wednesday, 
voted to submit the report of the sub- 
committee on the Maryland campaign 
after a 10-day delay. 


AMERICA’S HOUR OF DECISION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the future 
of America is today being debated 
throughout the land. The question is 
whether we shall have substantially 
more military power than the programs 
now planned for this fiscal year. The 
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fate of the Nation may well rest upon 
the wisdom of our decision, and it is 
not an easy decision. On the one hand, 
we have to guard against a growing in- 
flation in our country, and on the other 
hand, to build military power that can 
surely protect us against a growing 
threat to our existence. 

Hearings in the subcommittee on the 
Armed Services cf the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, of which I am a 
member, have not yet been completed on 
the military appropriations proposed for 
the current fiscal year. Yet we have 
valid data which show that the Russians 
may outstrip our military power unless 
we increase our efforts. Meanwhile, the 
cost of our Armed Forces, already great, 
is increasing every day. 

There is no question about the value 
and necessity for all the armed services 
in any war we may have to fight, but 
there is also no escaping the fact that 
air power is the challenging problem. 
Russian armies, as serious a threat as 
they may be to our allies and to world 
peace, are a long distance from our 
shores, and the main capability of our 
allies is to produce ground power. The 
Russian Navy can scarcely be considered 
a major threat against us, because the 
United States Navy is roughly as large 
as the combined fleets of the rest of the 
world—including our allies. It is not 
open to argument that the Russian Army 
or the Russian Navy could not by any 
surprise attack stop or greatly delay the 
slow but sure build-up of our military 
forces. 

But the Russiar Air Force could do 
all of these things. It is only a few hours 
away, no matter what we do, and armed 
with the atomic bombs the Russians 
possess, could do us terrible damage in 
a few hours. It could take the lives of 
many thousands of our citizens, and it 
could disrupt our whole armament pro- 
gram. It may be able to do these things 
despite the best we can do in the way of 
air defense during the next few years. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
SmitrH of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator frorn Alabama yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HILL, I yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator made the 
statement that the Russian Air Force 
using atomic missiles, might take the 
lives of many thousands of our citizens. 
I am sure the Senator realizes they 
might take the lives of untold millions 
of our citizens. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana is entirely correct. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, it 
seems entirely probable to the junior 
Senator from Louisiana that the losses 
in one or two days conceivably could be 
more than we have lost in an entire 
world war. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

It is simply beyond human compre- 
hension to foretell the number of Amer- 
ican people who might be killed, and the 
damage which might be wrought in this 
country, if the Russians made up their 
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minds to proceed with a surprise attack, 
and, as we might express it in common 
parlance, to throw at us everything they 
possessed in the way of air power. I 
wish to thank the Senator for his con- 
tribution. 

Our Air Force can not promise to halt 
fully a determined Russian air attack, 
and certainly our Army and Navy, brave 
as they are, can do little to protect us 
from a growing number of long-range 
Russian planes and atomic bombs. 
Neither can our Army and Navy strike 
back effectively or readily against the 
sources of Russian power deep within 
the land mass of Eurasia. 

Fortunately for us, we now have su- 
periority in the weapon which threatens 
us most. We have reason to believe that 
our superiority in atomic bombs will 
enable us to strike a counter-blow that 
would more than offset any surprise 
atomic attack against us. The evidence 
indicates that this fact, and our poten- 
tial enemy’s knowledge of it, has saved 
the world from a major war up to now. 

‘But every month our margin of su- 
periority in long-range air power de- 
creases, as Russian air strength is re- 
lentlessly built up. If this trend con- 
tinues, there is great danger that, like the 
dictators of the past, Stalin will move 
to exploit Russian air superiority and 
will attack us in the belief that he can 
overwhelm us in the air by combining 
force and surprise. Already there is 
evidence that the Russian despots are 
beginning to believe in their ability to 
destroy usinthe air. They have empha- 
sized their air build-up for several years 
and they have achieved almost incredible 
progress. 

Even if they should be overoptimistic 
and mistaken about the quality of their 
superior numbers of pilots and aircraft, 
the greatest tragedy of history might re- 
sult from their mistake. We want our 
ability to retaliate to be so demonstrable 
and unmistakable that it will not be 
challenged. 

Whatever may be the size or composi- 
tion of the force we need to do this, 
there is no denying that we must have it, 
and to me it is only logical that the size 
of our forces must bear a direct relation- 
ship to the size of the Russian forces. 
Most certainly it is not a partisan ques- 
tion and it must not become a partisan 
matter. I have been emphasizing the 
importance of air power for many years, 
and I have never considered my efforts as 
a party issue. I have been supported by 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaAnoney], the 
chairman of the subcommittee, which 
includes the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who just made a 
fine contribution in connection with my 
remarks, and also some distinguished 
members of the Republican Party. Em- 
phatically, this is not a matter of inter- 
service jealousy, and it must not be de- 
cided on the basis of service prestige. 

It is because I deplore any tendency 
to twist the question “What constitutes 
adequate air power?” into a party battle 
or a service battle that I desire to invite 
attention to an article in the New York 
Times of July 29 by Mr. Hanson Bald- 
win, and ask that the article be printed in 
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the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, Mr. Baldwin 
is a graduate of Annapolis and a well- 
known commentator on military mat- 
ters. 

The balanced-force theory about 
which he writes fails to take into ac- 
count the known strengths and weak- 
nesses of our potential enemy, and this 
failure will surely result in our being 
overly strong in some departments and 
weak in others. We are faced by a rea- 
sonably well know situation today, one 
for which we can prepare. Wars have 
been won by armies in past history, and 
wars have been won by navies in the 
past, as well as by both those services 
combined. There is no reason to assume 
that a war cannot be won by air power, 
and if war is forced upon us by Russia, 
under present circumstances and con- 
ditions, that is the way we will have to 
win it. We certainly can not sail a navy 
into Russia nor can we march an army 
there. 

Korea has demonstrated the decisive- 
ness of air power, as well as its limita- 
tions. Despite the fact that our airmen 
were not permitted to attack some of the 
prime targets of airpower—the sources 
of the supplies and equipment used 
in that war and the points where most 
of the soldiers were mobilized, trained 
and equipped—it has been proved that 
our land-based and sea-based air power 
largely compensated for inferiority in 
numbers of men on the ground. To con- 
demn a weapon as limited because its 
full use was prohibited is not logical. 

Neither the Korean war, nor any other 
war, has tested the merits of intercontin- 
ental bombing, and it is opinion—not 
argument—to say that the concept is 
fallacious. The B-36, which has never 
been bought in great numbers although 
it has proved its intercontinental capa- 
bilities many times, is not a failure. Like 
all airplanes which have been in exist- 
ence for several years, it can now be 
superseded by faster and mcre effective 
bombers designed to do the same job. 

It is entirely possible that Russian 
strength, naval, ground and air, has been 
exaggerated in the press. The figures, 
however, which have been quoted are 
derived from many intelligence agencies, 
including those of other Nations. They 
present a very sobering picture. Argu- 
ments that we are concealing our own 
air strength, or hiding a number of 
groups somewhere, serve only to mislead 
and confuse. 

It is true, as Mr. Baldwin says, that we 
must consider the effect on our economy 
of any substantial increase in our air 
power. I will add that we must consider 
not only the effect of our air power on 
our economy, but of our presently bal- 
anced—rather equalized—investment in 
the Army and Navy. And we must put 
first things first. 

As I see the picture, Mr. President, 
after many years of hearing testimony 
before various committees, the first 


thing at this moment, under present 
circumstances, is air power. 
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ExHIsIT 1 
How Bic aN Atr ForceE?—ARrGUMENT Is RE- 
OPENED—CASE For AND AGAINST THE 150- 
Group ProGRAM WEIGHED BY THE PENTAGON 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Air power, newest of the military arms, be- 
came again last week the center of contro- 
versy in Washington as a major expansion of 
the Air Force was projected. 

Two speeches—one by Senator Henry 
CaBort Lopce, Jr., Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, the other by Earle Cocke, Jr., na- 
tional commander of the American Legion, 
describing the United States as a “second 
rate air power” and urging an expansion of 
the Air Force by considerably more than 50 
percent—have been accompanied by a spate 
of articles and statements urging similar 
expansion. 

Both President Truman and Secretary of 
Defense George C. Marshall, following the 
opening of what some observers believed was 
a planned campaign for air expansion, de- 
clared that an increase in the military 
budget was being studied but that studies 
of costs—and of purposes for which more 
dollars would be requested—would not be 
completed until the fall. 

The proposals for Air Force expansion are 
becoming a highly controversial interservice 
issue, and also may become a political and 
economic issue. For the suggested increases 
imply priority for the Air Force in dollars 
and manpower at the expense of the bal- 
anced-forces principle and also imply con- 
centration upon the strategy of victory 
through air power, which the Army and 
Navy reject. Factors of service prestige are 
also important. 


ECONOMIC QUESTION 


So far, the economic issue involved in the 
Air Force expansion program is secondary; 
indeed, no such issue may really develop if 
the dimensions of the program are plainly 
within financial reach without too great an 
increase in taxes, or without injury to the 
economic well-being of the Nation. But the 
early arguments in favor of the Air Force 
expansion program advocated the ending of 
the “guns-and-butter” period of military ex- 
pansion, the elimination of the butter and 
an increase in the guns. Such an economic 
philosophy might also have obvious political 
overtones with a presidential election in the 
offing. 

These then are the potential dimensions of 
a controversy which has not, as yet, been 
accurately defined, largely because nearly all 
«sé the expansion proposals so far published 
have been unofficial and the administration 
has not committed itself. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have been studying the issue inter- 
mittently and between now and November 
they must formulate military-budget re- 
quests for the 1953 fiscal year. 

The expansion proposals, insofar as they 
can now be defined, envisage an Air Force of 
from about 138 to 150 combat groups, which 
would number from 18 to 75 planes each 
(with the men to fly and maintain them). 
Today, the Air Force is expanding toward a 
95-group goal, 15 of which, Senator Lopcs 
claimec. (but others dispute), are air trans- 
port and troop-carrier groups. 

National Guard and Reserve air groups 
prior to Korea totaled 61 additional air 
groups, but 14 of these had been ordered into 
Federal service by last February, and 33 
others were then scheduled for call. The 
present program, which was to reach its 95- 
group goal next July 1, is only partly com- 
pleted; the approximate strength of the Air 
Force today is given as about 87 groups as 
compared to 59 incomplete groups on Decem- 
ber 1, 1948. 


BUDGET MATTERS 


The cost of this 150-group Air Force by 
£enator Lonce’s calculations, which are dis- 
puted by the Pentagon. would be $10.000.- 
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000,0C0 more than has actually been request. 
ed for the Air Force for the current fiscal 
year, and a total cost of $96,000,000,000 for 
the Air Force for 3 years. The expansion of 
manpower would involve an increase from 
the present 737,000 officers and men in the 
Air Force beyond the 95-group goal of 1,061,- 
000 (to be reached by July 1, 1952) to an 
eventual 1,800,000. 

The proposals being formulated in the 
Pentagon differ—in some respects widely— 
from Senator Lopce’s proposals, and they 
have not yet been accurately “price-tagged.” 
One plan suggested in official circles, how- 
ever, is for a 138-combat-group Air furce 
(plus transport groups). Such an Air Force 
might imply a $70,000,000,000 annual detense 
budget, with the big slice of the pie—vper- 
haps $40,000,000,000—going to the Air Furce, 
and the remainder divided between an Army 
and Navy which would be strictly limited or 
perhaps even reduced in size. 

These figures compare with a total mili- 
tary budget of about $48,000,000,000 in the 
past fiscal year and more than $60,000,00,- 
000 requested for the current fiscal year. Of 
this latter total the Army and Air Force have 
requested appropriations of more than $20,- 
000,000,000 each, the Navy more than 
$15,000,000,000, plus additional billions for 
each service for supplemental and military- 
works programs. 

The new program would obviously involve, 
therefore, a major change in the percentage 
allotment of the defense dollar to the serv- 
ices, and might involve actual reductions in 
the size of the Army and Navy. 

The principal arguments that are advanced 
for the projected program are: 

1. Air power is the “point of the spear,” as 
Senator Lopce put it. “* * * No ground 
force can win against hostile tactical air su- 
periority unless it is prepared to mass tre- 
mendous weight of numbers and accept 
fantastic casualties.” Air power, in other 
words, is the most important arm in war 
today and could conceivably—with the aid 
of the atom bomb—achieve victory through 
air power without the utilization of tremen- 
dous land armies. 

2. The ground forces being built up in Eu- 
rope by General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower must have heavy tactical air 
support, a major portion of which must come 
from the United States. Without such air 


support there is no use raising the ground 
divisions, 


SOVIET PRESSURE 


8. Russian progress in atomic and long- 
range bomber development makes imperative 
a stronger United States air defense. 

4. The weakness of the Convair B-36 pro- 
gram—with few of these intercontinental 
planes available—necessitates a sharp expan- 
sion of our strategic jet medium bombers, 
and the appropriation of funds to produce 
the Boeing B-52, a giant jet replacement for 
the B-36. 

5. Obvious Russian progress in the air has 
pushed the United States into second place 
in certain types of airpower and threatens 
our lead in other types; in other words, we 
are being outstripped in the air-armaments 
race. 

The arguments against the proposals are: 

1. No one service can win a war alone, and 
the proposed expansion program would end 
the “team” concept of “balanced forces” and 
would strengthen the Air Force at the ex- 
pense of the other services to such an extent 
as to endanger our military effectiveness 
and our present strategic concepts. It would 
encourage an Air Force “go-it-alone” philos- 
ophy and emphasis on an “easy war” strat- 
egy, which is fundamentally fallacious, but, 
in an election year, politically appealing. 

2. Korea has demonstrated the limitations 
of air power. Observers point to World 
War II—specifically to Rommel, inferior on 
the ground and in the air—and to Korea to 
refute Senator Lopce’s assertion that ground 
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forces without air superiority cannot win. 
No mass air superiority will stop Russian 
divisions from overrunning Western Europe, 
unless United Nations ground divisions are 
available in sufficient strength. 


FALSE CONCEPT 


3. The intercontinental bombing concept 
is today fallacious and the bulk of Air Force 
funds should be put not into a big bomber 
program but into tactical air power and 
medium-speed bombers. 

4. Russian air strength is being deliber- 
ately exaggerated in order to secure support 
for the proposed expansion program. Our 
own air strength is similarly being mini- 
mized; for instance, it is alleged the Air 
Force today actually has more than 100 
groups, instead of 87, and the comparisons of 
United States and Russian air strength usu- 
ally omit our naval aviation, strongest in the 
world. 


5. Adding billions to the defense budget 
for an indefinite period might weaken our 
economy and play into Stalin’s hands. 

Some increase in Air Force strength seems 
likely, but the immediate goal will probably 
not be—unless world war III appears im- 
minent—as large as the 150 groups urged by 
Senator LopceE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 684) to amend the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act so as to provide a more 
effective distribution of mortgage loans 
insured under title I, to give holders of 
such mortgage loans preference in the 
refinancing of loans on a noninsured 
basis, to adjust the loan limitations gov- 
erning title II loans so as to provide more 
effective assistance to production and 
subsistence loan borrowers, and for other 
purposes. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) making 
a supplemental appropriation for the 
Department of Labor for the fiscal year 
1952, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


IMPRISONMENT OF ASSOCIATED PRESS 
CORRESPONDENT WILLIAM OATIS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have an article which I think is of suffi- 
cient importance to be read into the 
Recorp at this time. It is written by 
Ray Brock, special correspondent, now 
in Turkey, and reads as follows: 

INSTANBUL, TURKEY.—Poor Bill Oatis is 
getting the full treatment from the brutal, 
cunning Russian MVD in the characteristic 
Communist methods of endless inquisitions, 
near-starvation, solitary confinement, drugs, 
beatings, and more inquisitions, under the 
blinding floodlights of the Soviet inquisitors. 


I should have explained, Mr. President, 
that Mr. Brock has been a foreign cor- 
respondent a great many years. He 
covered the Spanish-American War and 
World War II in France and in the 
Balkans. He is now in Turkey cover- 
ing some of the current events there. 
The letter continues: 

While State Secretary Acheson evades and 
parries questions about the Associated Press 
chief in Prague—and while the White House 
and Congressmen issue pious, futile denun- 
ciations of the torture and imprisonment of 
an American newspaperman following his 
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Communist drumhead trial—William N. 
Oatis is undergoing literal hell in a four- 
by-four cell in Prague. 

A Slovak underground agent, a former as- 
sistant military attaché in a nearby Balkan 
capital, slipped into Turkey with first-hand 
information on Oatis’ confinement, his con- 
dition, and positive assurances that Oatis 
will be dead of malnutrition, shock, and 
sheer brutalization, unless he is sprung from 
his vile prison cell within a matter of weeks. 
The Soviet Press may then be expected to 
issue the usual communique that Oatis was 
killed while trying to escape or that he died 
of some vague disease. 

Gunboat diplomacy is perhaps out of 
date; and even the British sat out the 
sentences and imprisonments of a group 
of British engineers who were hurled into 
the notorious Lubianka prison in Moscow in 
1933 for alleged sabotage. But the case of 
William N. Oatis is an outrage meriting 
something more than the platitudes of Dean 
Gooderham Acheson. The impotence of the 
American State Department, the United 
States Congress, and the President, himself, 
to do anything—even to communicate with 
Oatis—is typical of the low prestige, influ- 
ence, and power of the west in Central 
Europe, the Balkans, and Middle East today. 

Bill Oatis has been sentenced to 10 years 
of the vilest imprisonment, with the at- 
tendant tortures, privations, inquisitions 
peculiar to Soviet methods, for having done 
nothing more than perform the routine 
duties of an American foreign correspondent. 
According to my Slovak informant, Oatis 
is being subjected to day and night, around 
the clock, inquisition. He is denied any- 
thing but a slim bread ration and gruel— 
enough to keep him, temporarily, alive— 
and is subjected to beatings, druggings, 
and sleepless hours of repetitious question- 
ing designed to break his will, his morale, 
his health, and elicit the usual “confession” 
of espionage, sabotage, and acts against the 
Czech Communist Government and the 
Soviet Union. 

This correspondent is personally familiar 
with the efforts and intervention of Secre- 
tary Acheson on behalf of another celebrated 
political prisoner—and, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I'd rather be dead. The previous 
prisoner was Gen. Draja Mihailovich, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Serbian Chetniks, 
who, callously abandoned by the OWI, the 
OSS, and the misinformed western press as 
an Axis “collaborationist,” was run down, 
ultimately, by Tito’s Communist partisans. 
Half dead of typhus, ravaged by the hunger 
and privation of his years of guerrilla war- 
fare against the Germans, Italians, the 
Croatian Fascist Ustashi, Mihailovich was 
subjected to intolerable tortures, drugged, 
beaten to insensibility, revived, and tried 
before a Communist court in Belgrade. The 
Serbian general then confessed, almost in- 
audibly, to alleged “accommodation with’— 
Winston Churchill's phrase—the Axis enemy. 
Mihailovich was taken to the subbasement 
of a Belgrade prison and riddled with sub- 
machine-gun fire—riddled so as to make the 
body unrecognizable. Then the mangled 
corpse was tossed into a hidden grave to 
prevent Serb Loyalists from retrieving it for 
honorable burial. 

Before and during the trial of Draja Mi- 
hailovich this correspondent headed a mis- 
sion to Washington to intervene on the 
general's behalf with the State Department 
and the President. This mission included 
on its roster such responsible and liberal 
figures as Dorothy Thompson, Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, international journalists of undis- 
puted renown—Christopher Emmet, a recog- 
nised free-rights crusading journalist; David 
Martin, journalist, writer, and author of 
Ally Betrayed, a documented history of 
Mihailovich’s campaign; and 37 United 
States wartime pilots, Sambardiers, naviga- 
tors, and gunners who had parachuted into 
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Mihailovich-held Yugoslav territory, had 
been saved, protected, and repatriated to 
the Allied lines. The fliers chartered a 
plane to Chicago, foregathered from their 
scattered home cities, and flew to Washing- 
ton to join me. We approached the State 
Department and the White House for a hear- 
ing, with affidavits from all the fliers who, 
parachuting from disabled bombers into 
Mihailovich territory, had eye witnessed his 
campaign against the Axis enemy, and who 
had been flown out to Allied air bases in 
Italy from a clandestine field constructed by 
the Chetniks. 

But the pro-Soviet influence was still in 
the ascendancy in official Washington in the 
early summer of 1946. Acting Secretary 
Acheson, counseled by Alger Hiss, flatly re- 
fused to see the fliers or any members of 
the Mihailovich mission. The werried Pres- 
ident was advised by Hiss to give the Ameri- 
can airmen the brush-off. He did so. This 
correspondent, at a Presidential press con- 
ference, was told that the President had 
turned the matter over to his military aide 
(General Vaughan) and that was as far as 
it would go. It went further, however. 

Warned by the then near eastern desk 
chief of the State Department, Wallace Bar- 
bour, that the American airmen were pre- 
paring to make a public statement on the 
issue, Dean Acheson relented. He agreed to 
a 5-minute conference. The head of the 
fliers’ delegation, David Martin, and I, stayed 
45. We laid the affidavits before Acheson. 
We pointed out, with documents and un- 
impeachable proof, that Mihailovich stood 
in peril of political murder for nothing 
more than defense of his homeland— 
on orders from the Yugoslav Government-in- 
exile in, first, Cairo, then London—against 
the Axis and later Communist depredations 
by the pillaging Partisans of the Communist 
terrorist Tito. Acheson, then as now, was 
aware that the State Department, the OWI 
and OSS, were honeycombed with Com- 
munist and pro-Soviet employees. 

Dean Gooderham Acheson, at the end of 
the 45-minute conference, firmly assured this 
correspondent, David Martin, and the desig- 
nate-head of the United States airmen’s mis- 
sion that “everything possible will be done 
to insure that General Mihailovich will be 
liberated.” 

Mihailovich was machine-gunned to death, 
after his mock trial, a scant few weeks later. 
Research discloses that the extent of Ache- 
son's intervention was a weakly worded aide 
memoire—very similar to the notes relating 
to the fate of William N. Oatis. 

Much more than the fate of William N. 
Oatis is at stake presently, although the life 
of a working foreign correspondent should be 
enough to stir the State Department to 
action. The sworn affidavits of 37 United 
States airmen, representing more than 600 
allied fliers, Americans, Scots, British, and 
Australians, attesting Mihailovich’s loy- 
alty, fell on completely deaf ears at the State 
Department, then located in the architec- 
tural monstrosity on Pennsylvania, now in 
“Foggy Bottom.” 

Despite the eloquent appeals and outraged 
editorials of leading American newspapers, 
the State Department and the White House 
have apparently done nothing but issue 
routine protests and threats of futile eco- 
nomic sanctions against, of all people, the 
Czechs. 

William N. Oatis, Associated Press Corre- 
spondent, is a tortured prisoner of the Soviet 
Union. Seized by the MVD, tortured by their 
skilled and brutal agents, flung into soli- 
tary, beaten, drugged, and forced to a 
typical Soviet “confession”—this American 
citizen and newspaperman is nearing ex- 
haustion and death today in a prison cell in 
Communist Czechoslovakia. 

This correspondent is, admittedly, no Tom 
Paine. But we could use a Tom Paine right 
now, if we had one. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings. ) 


PUBLIC HEALTH HEALTH SERVICE—CON- 
FPIRMATIONS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
nominations in the Public Health Serv- 
ice on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimou: consent that the nomi- 
nations in the Public Health Service be 
confirmed en bloc, and that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and, 
without objection, the nominations are 
confirmed en bloc, and the President will 
be notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to: and (at 5 
o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
August 14, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 13 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 


TERRITORY oF HawaAltr 


Frank G. Serrao, of Hawaii, to be Secre- 
tary of the Territory of Hawaii, vice Oren 
Ethelbert Long. 


Untirep States PATENT OFFICE 

Charles S. Duncombe, of New Jersey, to 
the position of Examiner in Chief on the 
Board of Appeals of the United States Patent 
Office. 

IN THE Coast Guarp 

The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the United States 
Coast Guard: 
William A. Mayberry Richard M. Dillon 
Francis L. Brittan John W. Yager 
Philip A. Hogue Norman W. Bouchard 
Eugene Carlson, Jr. Gerard J. Perron 
Paul R. Happel Elliot S. Shafer 
Edric S. Bates 


The following-named persons to be ensigns 
in the United States Coast Guard: 
Andrew F. Nixon Francis H. Achard, Jr. 
Forrest E. Stewart Donald L. Savary, Jr. 
William F. Maki 

The following-named person to be a chief 
boatswain in the United States Coast Guard: 

Richard E. Walker 

The following-named person to be a chief 
radio electrician in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

George W. Rickles 

The following-named persons to be chief 
machinists in the United States Coast Guard: 

Robert J. Collins 

Jessie S. Cockrell 
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The following-named person to be a chief 
pay clerk in the United States Coast Guard: 

William E. Sparks 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of subsection 515 (c) of the Of- 
ficer Personnel Act of 1947: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Hugh Meglone Milton 2d, 
O154541, United States Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Edward Hart, 015788, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Riley Finley Ennis, 011854, 
Army of the United States (colonel, v. 6. 


Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Nicholas Young, 
015068, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 


Brig. Gen. Thomas Sherman Timberman, 
015328, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Clyde Davis Eddleman, 015842, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Leonard Harrold, 
016051, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

To be brigadier generals 


Col. Robert Alwin Schow, 012180, United 
States Army. 

Col. Herbert Maury Jones, 012251, United 
States Army. 

Col. Alfred Eugene Kastner, 014932, United 
States Army. 

Col. Gilman Clifford Mudgett, 
United States Army. 

Col. Charles Lanier Dasher, Jr., 015634, 
United States Army. 

Col. Marcus Butler Stokes, 
United States Army. 

Col. Joseph Pringle Cleland, 016239, United 
States Army. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 

To be brigadier generals, Medical Corps 

Brig. Gen. Earle Standlee, 016530, Army 
of the United States (colonel, Medical Corps, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Edward Shambora, 
016540, Army of the United States (colonel, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army). 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of subsection 515 (c) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Don Longfellow, O16708, Medical 
Corps, United States Army. 

Col. Martin Eugene Griffin, 016537 Medical 
Corps, United States Army. 

Col. Alvin Levi Gorby, O16546, Medical 
Corps, United States Army. 

Col. James Ogilvie Gillespie, 016711, Med- 
ical Corps, United States Army. 


The following-named officer for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 


To be brigadier general, Dental Corps 


Col. Neal Anthony Harper, 04025, Dental 
Corps, United States Army. 


014966, 


Jr., 015613, 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 13 (legislative day of 
August 1), 1951: 

PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR CORPS 
To be medical director (equivalent to the 

Army rank of colonel), effective date of 

acceptance 

Wilton L. Halverson 


To be senior assistant surgeons (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), effective date 
of acceptance 

James J. Callaway 

Seymour Levine 

Francis T. Flood 

William P. Galen 


Elaine A. Schwinge 
Ernest .). Carlson 
William M. Lordi 
James F. Alexander 
Gerald W. Labiner Sherman N. Kieffer 
Ernest C. Siegfried Charles S. McCammon 
Nicholas L. Petrakis Robert A. Mayer 
Robert Schwartz Rodrique A. Gravelle 
John S. Shuttleworth Sidney J. Curran 
Cleve B. Vaughan, Jr. Eugene J. VanScott 
Page H. Seekford Charles J. Cherre 
John D. Talbert Vincent J. DePaulo 
To be assistant surgeons (equivalent to the 
Army rank of first lieutenant), effective 
date of acceptance 
David C. Miller Margaret S. Spies 
Allan B. Carter Leonard A. Lewis 
Frank L. Weaver, Jr. Cameron L. Self 
C-ayton R. Haberman Donald W. Tharp 
Warren H. Proudfoot Bernard G. Keizer 
David J. Crosby Gordon F. Wise 
Melvin R. Davis 


To be senior assistant sanitarian (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), effective date 
of acceptance 


Harold Lyons 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Avucust 13, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and ever blessed God, we 
thank Thee for this moment of prayer 
set apart for communion with the great 
Companion of our souls and the Coun- 
selor of our minds. 

May we always feel the presence and 
power of Thy divine spirit, and begin 
each new day with the prayer, “What 
wilt Thou have me be and do?” 

Grant that we may be inspired to give 
our best for the most helpful and noblest 
ways of serving our country and all 
mankind. 

Make us trustworthy and faithful, as 
we aspire to stand in the glorious tra- 
dition of those who sought to do justly, 
loved mercy, and walked humbly with 
the Lord. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ, 
our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 10, 1951, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 


that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
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the House is requested, a joint resolution 
of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the fiscal year 1952. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1214. An act to authorize and direct 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Florida to the St. Augustine port, 
waterway, and beach district. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1952 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. 8. 3973, an act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. WHITTEN, STIGLER, 
Bates of Kentucky, H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Horan, CANNON, and WIGGLESWORTH. 


SUSPENDING IMPORT DUTIES ON LEAD 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4948) to sus- 
pend certain import duties on lead. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman kindly explain the bill for 
the benefit of the House. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
suspends the import duties on lead from 
the day following enactment of the bill 
until the close of March 31, 1953, or 
the termination of the present national 
emergency. The bill also contains a 
proviso whereby the President is re- 
quired to revoke the suspension of duties 
when, for any one calendar month, the 
average market price of common lead 
delivered at New York, has been below 
16% cents per pound. 

The ceiling price on domestic lead is 
now 17 cents per pound. Since the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea in June 
1950, the demand for lead in this country 
and in the world at large has increased 
rapidly. This has resulted in a shortage 
of lead. The United States depends on 
imports of lead for about one-third of 
its current requirements. 

While the suspension of duties on lead 
will still not permit United States im- 
porters to meet the world price of lead, 
it is believed that imports will be in- 
creased and shortages alleviated to some 
extent due to the desire of foreign pro- 
ducers to earn dollars and to create 
or preserve their markets in this country. 
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It is believed that there will continue 
to be a shortage of lead in this country 
for the duration of the suspension under 
this bill. However, in order to protect 
domestic producers in the event of un- 
foreseen circumstances which may alle- 
viate the present shortage, the bill con- 
tains the above-mentioned proviso re- 
quiring the President to revoke the sus- 
pension of duties. 

The Departments of State, Commerce, 
and Defense, the Treasury Department, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, all support legislation which would 
suspend the import duties on lead. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp ex- 
plaining a little further the purposes 
of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of H. R. 4948 is to suspend 
the import duties on lead-bearing ores, 
flue dust, and mattes of all kinds, lead 
bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and 
bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead, scrap 
lead, antimonial lead, and antimonial 
scrap lead, which duties are imposed 
under paragraphs 391 and 392 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended. 

The suspension would apply beginning 
with the day following the date of en- 
actment of the bill and ending with the 
close of March 31, 1953, or the termi- 
nation of the national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President on December 
16, 1950, whichever is earlier. 

The bill also contains a proviso where- 
by the President shall revoke the suspen- 
sion of duties when, for any one calendar 
month, the average market price of com- 
mon lead for that month, delivered at 
New York, has been below 16% cents per 
pound. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea in June 1950, the demand for lead 
in the United States and in the world 
at large has increased rapidly. Asa re- 
sult of this demand, domestic lead prices 
have risen from 11 cents per pound on 
June 28, 1950, to 7 cents per pound on 
January 1, 1951. The Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency froze the price of domestic 
lead at 17 cents per pound and of im- 
ported lead at 1842 cents per pound on 
January 26, 1951. 

In 1950 consumption of lead in the 
United States was 1,220,000 tons, produc- 
tion was 429,875 tons, and 366,500 tons 
of lead were recovered from scrap. It 
is estimated by the trade that the United 
States mine output for 1951 will be some- 
what higher than the output of 429,875 
tons in 1950, and that the recovery of 
lead from scrap will be close to the 366,- 
500 tons in 1950. 

This country is dependent on imports 
of lead for approximately one-third of 
its current requirements. In 1950 im- 
ports amounted to 565,152 tons. Since 
the beginning of 1951, imports of lead 
have fallen considerably. During Janu- 
ary and February imports averaged 22,- 
000 tons per month, compared with 
average monthly imports of 47,000 tons 


during 1950. During these same months 
consumption of lead continued at the 
same high rate attained in the last half 
of 1950. 

In order to conserve supplies of lead 
for defense production, the National Pro- 
duction Authority issued Order M-38, on 
April 3, 1951, restricting consumers of 
lead to 100 percent of their average 
monthly consumption in the first 6 
months of 1950, effective May 1, 1951. 
This order also prohibits consumers cof 
lead from holding in inventory more than 
30 days’ supply of lead. Even with this 
order in effect, it appears that the total 
domestic supplies of lead, including pro- 
duction and imports, will be far short 
of domestic requirements in the imme- 
diate future. 

The import duties on lead under the 
Tariff Act of 1930 are— 

First. Two and one-eighths cents per 
pound on the lead content of lead bul- 
lion, base bullion, lead in pigs and bars, 
and antimonial lead; and 

Second. One and one-half cents per 
pound on the lead content of lead-bear- 
ing ores, flue dust, and mattes of all 
kinds. 

The duty on the lead content of scrap 
lead, antimonial scrap lead, lead dross, 
and reclaimed lead is 2% cents per 
pound. Public Law 869, Ejighty-first 
Congress, suspended the duties on scrap 
metal—including lead—from October 1, 
1950, until the close of June 30, 1951. 
This suspension was continued to June 
30, 1952, by Public Law 66, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress. 

Under the trade agreement with Mex- 
ico which went into effect on January 
1, 1943, the rates of duty on lead were 
reduced 50 percent. This trade agree- 
ment was terminated on January 1, 1951, 
and the rates of duty reverted to the 
rates in the Tariff Act of 1930. Under 
the trade agreement with Canada which 
went into effect June 6, 1951—Treasury 
Decision 5275¢ —the rates of duty on lead 
have again been reduced by 50 percent. 

Although the duties on lead imported 
for private account were not suspended 
during World War II, most lead imported 
was entered free of duty for the ac- 
count of the Government which allo- 
cated lead among domestic sonsumers. 

In the early part of 1948 a severe 
shortage of lead developed and Congress 
suspended the import duties on lead from 
June 20, 1948, through June 30, 1949, 
by Public Law 725, Eightieth Congress, 
Your committee believes that again sus- 
pending the duty on lead will tend to in- 
crease imports into this country. 

The price of imported lead is now 
frozen at 1842 cents per pound. If the 
duties are again suspended, foreign pro- 
ducers of lead could realize from three- 
quarters cent per pound to 1ys cents per 
pound more than they are now receiving 
on sales of foreign lead in the United 
States under the current price ceiling. 
In mid-April, the price of lead from Mex- 
ico, which is the principal source of 
United States imports, ranged from 19 
cents to 22 cents per pound, f. a. s. Gulf 
ports, when sold for export to Europe. 
Thus, exporters of lead from Mexico 


realize more on lead exported to Europe 
than they realize on sales to the United 
States. 

Although the suspension of duties will 
still not permit United States importers 
to meet the world price of lead, it is be- 
lieved that imports will be increased 
since payments in dollars for such im- 
ports to foreign producers will offset to 
some extent the differences in price be- 
cause these producers will be anxious to 
earn dollars and to create or preserve 
markets for their products in this 
country. 

Your committee believes twat tnere 
will continue to be a shortage of lead for 
the duration of the suspension of duty 
under the bill. It has, however, in order 
to protect domestic producers in the 
event of unforeseen circumstances which 
may increase the supply of lead to such 
an extent that the shortage may be al- 
leviated, inserted a proviso in the bill 
under which the President is required 
to revoke the suspension of duties when, 
for any one calendar month, the aver- 
age market price of common lead de- 
livered at New York, falls below 16% 
cents per pound. 

The Departments of State, Commerce, 
and Defense, the Treasury Department, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion have expressed their support of leg- 
islation to suspend the import duties on 
lead. The Treasury Department also 
advised your committee that it antici- 
pates no unusual administrative diffi- 
culties if this bill should be enacted into 
law. The Bureau of the Budget ad- 
vised these departments and agencies 
that it had no objection to the submis- 
sion of their reports favoring suspension 
of the duties on lead. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the import duties 
imposed under paragraphs 391 and 392 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, on lead-bear- 
ing ores, flue dust, and mattes of all kinds, 
lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and 
bars, lead dross, reclaimed lead, scrap lead, 
antimonial lead, and antimorial scrap lead 
shall not apply with respect to imports en- 
tered for’ consumption or withdrawn from 
warehouse for consumption during the period 
beginning with the day following the date of 
the enactment of this act and ending with 
the close of March 31, 1953; or the termina- 
tion of the national emergency proclaimed by 
the President on December 16, 1950, which- 
ever is earlier: Provided, That when, for any 
one calendar month during such period, the 
average market price of common lead for that 
month, in standard shapes and sizes, deliv- 
ered at New York, has been below 167, cents 
per pound, the Tariff Commission, within 15 
days after the conclusion of such calendar 
month, shall so advise the President, and the 
President shall, by proclamation, not later 
than 20 days after he has been so advised by 
the Tariff Commission, revoke such suspen- 
sion of the duties imposed under paragraphs 
$91 and 392 of the Tariff Act of 1930, such 
revocation to be effective with respect to 
articles entered for consumption or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption 
after the date of such proclamation. 

In determining the average market price 
of common lead for each calendar month 
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the Tariff Commission is hereby a‘thoriezd 
to base its findings upon the average 
monthly price of common lead, in standard 
shapes and sizes, delivered at New York, re- 
ported by the Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal’s Metal and Mineral Markets. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have permission to extend 
their remarks at this point in the Recorp 
on the bill H. R. 4948. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LAPEL BUTTONS FOR NEXT OF KIN OF 
DECEASED MEMBERS OF WORLD WAR 
Il 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 3911, an 
act to provide appropriate lapel buttons 
for widows, parents, and next of kin of 
members of the Armed Forces who lost or 
lose their lives in the armed services of 
the United States during World War II 
or during any subsequent war or period 
of armed hostilities in which the United 
States may be engaged, together with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 2, after “during” insert “World 
War I.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “II” and in- 
sert “II.” 

Page 2, line 15, after “during” insert 
“World War I.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “II” and in- 
sert “II.” 

Page 3, line 18, strike out “and.” 

Page 3, line 18, after “‘(e)” insert “the term 
‘World War I’ shall include the period ex- 
tending from April 6, 1917, to March 3, 1921; 
and (f).” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

Mr. HALLECK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man explain the provision of these 
amendments? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 3911 
provides appropriate lapel buttons for 
widows, parents, and next of kin of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who lost or lose 
their lives in the armed services of the 
United States during World War II or 
during any subsequent war in period of 
armed hostilities in which the United 
States may be engaged. 

The authority for issuing gold star 
lapel buttons for World War II is the act 
of August 1, 1947. H. R. 3911 reenacted 
much of that act, and extended the au- 
thority to receive lapel buttons to the 
widows and next or kin of those who 
lose their lives in Korea and also extends 
the authority to the widows and next of 
kin of those who lose their lives follow- 
ing the declaration of national emer- 
gency and before the beginning of hos- 
tilities of World War II. 

There has never been any authority 
for the issuance of lapel buttons to 
widows and next of kin who lost their 
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lives in World War I, and the Senate 
amendments give this authority. 

The additional cost resulting in the 
Senate amendments cannot be accu- 
rately estimated because there is no way 
of knowing how many people will apply 
for the lapel buttons. The cost of a but- 
ton, packaging, and mailing is $1.25. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ADVANCE IN CLOTHING ALLOWANCE FOR 
CADETS, MIDSHIPMEN, AND CADETS IN 
THE COAST GUARD 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 2736, an 
act to authorize advances for clothing 
and equipment to cadets at the Mili- 
tary Academy and to midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy, and for other purposes, 
together with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 21, insert: 

“Sec. 3. Section 183 of title 14 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*§ 183. Cadets; initial clothing allowance. 

“*The Secretary may prescribe a sum which 
shall be credited to each new cadet upon first 
admission to the Academy, to cover the cost 
of his initial clothing and equipment issue, 
which sum shall be deducted subsequently 
from his pay. Each cadet discharged prior 
to graduation who is indebted to the United 
States on account of advances of pay to pur- 
chase required clothing and equipment shall 
be required to turn in to the Academy all 
clothing and equipment of a distinctively 
military nature to the extent required to 
discharge such indebtedness; and, if the 
value of such clothing and equipment so 
turned in does not cover the indebtedness in- 
curred, then such indebtedness shall be 
canceled’.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
authorize advances for clothing and equip- 
ment to cadets at the Military Academy and 
the Coast Guard Academy and to midshipmen 
at the Naval Academy, and for other pur- 
poses.” . 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
affecting the authority of the service 
academies to authorize an advance in 
clothing allowances for the cadets and 
midshipmen, has been amended to in- 
clude the cadets at the Coast Guard 
Academy. Present law places a limita- 
tion of $250 upon such advances and 
in this day and age that sum is com- 
pletely inadequate. The proposed legis- 
lation would remove this limitation. 
This is not a gift or grant to the mid- 
shipmen or cadets, it is merely an ad- 
vance against future pay and allowances, 

The Committee on Armed Services has 
unanimously approved the amendment 
which would remove the present $250 
limitation imposed on such advances for 
Coast Guard cadets. 

The only cost involved to the Govern- 
men in this legislation are the sums that 
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cannot be collected from cadets and 
midshipmen who are dismissed or resign 
from the academies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 1952 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (H. J. Res. 
311) making a supplemental appropria- 
tion for the Department of Labor for 
the fiscal year 1952, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and agree to the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the Senate emend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, after “law”, insert “: Pro- 
vided, That in carrying out the provisions of 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
added by the act entitled ‘An act to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949,’ approved July 
12, 1951 (Public Law 78, 82d Cong.), the 
Secretary of Labor is authorized, without 
regard to the civil-service laws or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, to appoint 
Mexican nationals for temporary employ- 
ment in Mexico for a period of not to exceed 
120 days.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. HALLECK. Reserving the right 
to object, I think the gentleman should 
explain this matter. I understand this 
has been cleared with the minority 
members. 

Mr. DENTON. That is correct. 

A few days ago, we passed a resolution 
providing for an emergency supple- 
mental appropriation, for the purpose of 
putting into operation Public Law 78, 
commonly known as the wetback law. 
But when this resolution passed the 
Senate, an amendment was added which 
permitted the Government to hire, for 
a period of 120 days, Mexican nationals 
in administering the act. The Depart- 
ment of Labor was anxious that this pro- 
vision be inserted in the resolution. 
They stated that this was necessary for 
them to employ clerks and janitors and 
people in the lower-wage scale. The 
Department stated that there was an 
emergency calling for putting the act 
into effect immediately, and that this 
amendment, added by the Senate, was 
necessary to enable them to do so. 

Mr.SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
seen the amendment and given it con- 
sideration, and, as far as we are con- 
cerned on this side, I am satisfied it is 
for the best interests; and I have no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REPORT ON H. R. 5113 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
H. R. 5113. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


DEFENSE HOUSING 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following resolution 
(H. Res. 384) providing for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 349) to assist the 
provision of housing and community fa- 
cilities and services required in connec- 
tion with the national defense (Rept. 
No. 845) which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 349) to assist the provision of 
housing and community facilities and serv- 
ices required in connection with the na- 
tional defense. That after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


THE KANSAS FLOOD TRAGEDY 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the tragic and widespread devastation 
caused by the unprecedented floods in 
Kansas have left thousands of people 
home‘ess, without jobs, and in desperate 
circumstances. Entire farms have been 
swept away, and thousands of acres of 
crops have been destroyed. Business- 
men and large industries have been 
wiped out. The Kansas highway system 
has suffered nearly $20,000,000 loss and 
damage to its bridges and highways. 
City after city finds itself faced with the 
insurmountable problem of replacing 
sewer systems, waterworks, highways, 
and streets, together with many other 
expenses involved in the process of dig- 
ging out. 

This catastrophe is a national one, 
proclaimed by the President to be a 
major disaster affecting the welfare of 
the entire country. The loss is not sus- 
taincd just by the people of Kansas, 
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Missouri, and Oklahoma. Its tragic ef- 
fect will be felt by the citizens of all 
segments of our country. The great loss 
sustained by our people cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars. The suffering and hard- 
ships can only be imagined after seeing 
these courageous people bending to the 
task of rebuilding their homes, farms, 
and businesses. 

This week we will vote upon appro- 
priations for billions of dollars to aid 
foreign countries in rebuilding their 
areas devastated by war. Is it too much 
to ask, Mr. Speaker, that our people at 
home, who have suffered, be given the 
same considera‘ivun? 

I am deeply concerned about the com- 
ing recess of the House of Representa- 
tives because I am afraid that it will de- 
lay important legislation being intro- 
duced by me and others to help rehabili- 
tate these devastated areas. I trust that 
Congress will act upon these measures 
with speed, because the help is needed 
now. Delay will be a second tragedy 
which we here in Congress can prevent 
by prompt action. 


STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Spenker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, during 
the consideration of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1952, I offered an amend- 
ment to take certain strategic and criti- 
cal materials out from under the ceiling. 
That amendment carried in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole but was defeated in the 
House by a vote of 200 to 214. 

This last week the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization issued a new regulation ex- 
empting certain strategic and critical 
minerals from price control. It will be 
remembered that in the House the rea- 
son for refusing acceptance of the 
amendment was that it would list these 
minerals; and second, that it would 
raise the price. The minerals are 
named in the notice that came out and 
it includes chrome, manganese, and 
others in the statement issued by the 
Office of Price Administration. It also 
indicates that some increase in price 
may be expected and that this price in- 
crease is necessary if these critical and 
strategic minerals are to be made avail- 
able. This is the argument I made when 
I offered my amendment and I am glad 
to see it supported by DMA in the issue 
of this regulation. The news story 
follows: 

SEVERAL MINoR METALS, Most FrRoM ABROAD, 
RELEASED From Price Curss 

WASHINGTON.—The Government exempted 
from price controls several minor metals 
which come mostly from foreign sources. 

The metals are raw asbestos, beryl ores, 
chrome ores, cobalt ores and metal, colum- 
bite-tantalum ores, natural graphite, kyanite 
and related ores, manganese ores, domestic 
mercury and acid grade fluorspar. The ex- 
emption was effective yesterday under pro- 
visions of amendment 4 to General Over- 
riding Regulation 9. 

The Office of Price Stabilization said the 
exemption was made because these are crit- 
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ical and strategic materials which are in 
short supply. Exemption was considered 
necessary to avoid any interference with the 
flow of supplies to this country, OPS said. 

The agenry admitted the exemption will 
increase costs for domestic consumers but 
said that the increase will have a much less 
damaging effect than a reduction in supply. 
The exemption applies to domestic produc- 
tion as well as imports. OPS said it would be 
too much work to administer domestic price 
ceilings while foreign supplies were exempt. 

The exemption of domestic mercury prices 
was made because one producer in this coun- 
try was withholding his supplies of mercury 
from the market because his ceiling was too 
low. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes today, following the legislative order 
of the day and any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


NOTICE REGARDING SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
obtained a 10-minute special order which 
I intend to use to answer an unwarranted 
and false charge made against me by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. KtLpay]. I 
hope the gentleman from Texas will be 
present on the floor at that time. 


NAME IT RICKENBACKER 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
read to the House an editorial appearing 
in the Ohio State Journal of Friday, July 
27, 1951, which exactly expresses my 
sentiments: 


NAME It RICKENSACKER 


No more appropriate name than Ricken- 
backer Air Force Base could be given to the 
huge installation at Lockbourne, 10 miles 
southeast of Columbus, which contributed 
so much toward victory in World War II and 
is now being expanded to meet the new 
urgent defense needs of the Nation. 

Surely the Nation, recognizing the almost 
unparalleled contribution of Columbus-born 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker to aviation—in 
time of war and in time of peace—will be 
solidly behind this move. 

Rickenbacker, the Ace of Aces in World 
War I, carried his hero’s role into one of the 
most useful and exemplary of lives—a last- 
ing hero who has worked untiringly and 
always intelligently toward the promotion of 
aviation in all its many and far-flung phases. 

The history of aviation and America’s hero 
fliers is kept before the public by Air Force 
fields all over the Nation—Kelly, Chapman, 
Randolph, Barksdale, Mitchell, Wright-Pat- 
terson, and scores of others. Rickenbacker 
would be a wise and noble addition to this 
list. 

A great American, Rickenbacker most cer- 
tainly deserves this honor. And it should 
come during his lifetime. That fields have 
been named in the past as memorials need 
not deter the Air Force in making Ricken- 
backer the selection. 

Rickenbacker’s name would iend added 
prestige and dignity to the Lockbourne base. 
We hope the Air Force accedes to this move, 
confident that it will meet the approval of 
the Nation. 


Mr. Speaker, although Eddie Rickene 
backer is my long-time personal friend, 
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I urge naming this field for him, not 
merely to honor him but to honor his 
home community and to inspire the 
Nation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to join the gen- 
tleman from Ohio in his tribute to Eddie 
Rickenbacker, one of the greatest heroes 
of all time. Certainly that field should 
be named after him. 

Mr. VORYS. I hope you all feel that 
way and will so express yourselves to the 
Air Force. 

MEXICAN LABOR 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a tele- 
fram. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, some few weeks ago we passed Public 
Law 78. The people of my district were 
pleased that we would be able to obtain 
Mexican laborers to help with the har- 
vesting of our cotton crop. It now ap- 
pears that the Department of Labor in 
making its regulations to carry out this 
law is making it not only very difficult 
but in some cases impossible to obtain 
the relief that we thought we were to 
attain. 

Under the law that we passed it was 
provided that the Labor Department 
would be permitted to charge not to ex- 
ceed $15 per worker for expenses in- 
curred in bringing these workers in. It 
now seems that they have set this as the 
fee that will be charged regardless of 
what the cost of recruitment and trans- 
portation to reception centers has been 
and, in addition to that, they are setting 
up, so I understand, regulations to 
charge $7.50 for workers who are already 
in this country and who have been under 
contract and for whom no additional ex- 
pense will be incurred. I think that reg- 
ulation is wrong. 

For instance, I am advised that one 
group of cotton farmers in southeast 
Missouri arranged for and incurred the 
expense of transporting approximately 
1,000 workers from Mexico who were em- 
ployed to chop cotton during the cultiva- 
tion of this crop. In order to provide 
employment for this group of Mexican 
workers during the summer in order that 
they would be available for the harvest- 
ing of the crop this fall, this farmer 
group in southcast Missouri, in coopera- 
tion with State and Federal agencies and 
in order to relieve a labor shortage in 
the berry and fruit districts of some of 
the Northern States, made arrangements 
for the utilization of this Mexican labor 
during the summer months. Although 
the cost of transportation from the 
Mexican border to southeast Missouri 
was borne by the farmers of my district, 
it is my understanding that under the 
regulations which have been approved by 
the Department of Labor they will be 
called upon to pay not less than $7.50 
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per head for the privilege of using this 
labor in the harvesting of our cotton 
crop this fall. It appears that this fee is 
not only exorbitant but is not justi- 
fied and, furthermore, in my opinion, it 
is contyary to the intent of the law passed 
by Congress in recognition of the urgent 
need for labor necessary to harvest crops 
which had been planted at the request of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in an effort 
to attain goals believed necessary to the 
war effort. 

Herewith I quote from a telegram re- 
ceived from the Southeast Missouri Har- 
vesting Co., representing a cooperative 
group of cotto:: producers in southeast 
Missouri: 

Under Public Law 78, section 502 (2), the 
bill states employer must agree to reimburse 
United States Department of Labor for essen- 
tial expenses incurred for transportation and 
subsistence of workers in amounts not to 
exceed $15 per worker. We understand con- 
tract forms and instructions being released 
to regional offices with regard to this section 
of bill provide that— 

1. Employers recontracting workers now in 
the States must pay $15 per head for that 
privilege. 

2. If the employer has men under contract 
and needs to have worker contracts extended, 
he must pay $7.50 per head. . 

3. Employers must pay $15 per head for 
each man contracted at the reception center. 
This amounts to a flat head tax of $7.50 or 
$15 per man that the Secretary of Labor is 
charging the farmer. 

Testimony of Senator ELLENDER and Con- 
gressman Poace at time bill was being con- 
sidered by both House and Senate clearly 
emphasized that under no circumstances was 
a head tax to be considered. This arbitrary 
stand for maximum charges on the part of 
the labor lawyers in the Secretary's office is 
in complete defiance of the law's intent to 
charge the farmer for actual expenses for 
transportation of the worker to the border 
reception center. Our association recruited 
1,000 workers in Mexico for cotton chopping. 
Our actual recruitment costs, including sub- 
sistence and transportation to border, aver- 
aged $2.61 per man. It also appears that 
labor is determined the American farmer turn 
every penny of substance he might hope to 
realize on his efforts in producing essential 
food and fiber to the other fellow. Costs 
on our crop to date prohibit us from at- 
tempting to harvest it this fall if Secretary 
Tobin allows this arbitrary action on the 
part of his employees to stand. Cotton will 
not be picked in the Mississippi Valley unless 
you are able to assist in securing relief for 
us from this exorbitant schedule. We re- 
quest that the Department be required to sit 
down with a committee of farmers and work 
out questions relative to costs and other 
requirements necessary to operation of con- 
tract and program. 


SovuTHEAST Missourt HARVESTING Co., 
WALTER Ers, Manager. 


I hope that those who have been desig. 
nated by the Secretary of Labor to con- 
duct this program will reconsider the 
action taken in announcing the regula- 
tions under which the cotton producers 
in my area contend they will be unable 


to operate. Already they have made an 
unprecedented investment in this 1951 
cotton crop and have suffered irreparable 
loss on account of excessive rains which 
have caused much of this crop to be 
abandoned and which in turn has caused 
this to be without a doubt the most 
expensive cotton crop ever to be produced 
in southcast Missouri. 


AUGUST 13 


BOOTS AND SADDLES 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I introduced a bill calling 
for the reactivation of a division of horse 
cavalry in the Armed Forces. The rec- 
ord of the Russian ground troops in the 
Crimea and in the Caucasus in the last 
war, where they used cavalry exten- 
sively to turn the German flank, was 
most effective. Likewise in Korea we 
have ample testimony that the Chinese 
and North Koreans are using horse 
cavalry effectively. Our Army, as usual, 
say, there is no need for such a thing, 
and they have to be shown. 

Mr. Speaker, I have here an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Times-Herald 
which is headed “ ‘Horse marines’ back 
in saddle.” The Marines are now reacti- 
vating the old horse marines. When the 
Army tells us that they cannot use horse 
cavalry and there is no need for it, I say, 
as usual, “Tell it to the Marines.” 
“HorRSE MARINES” BACK IN SADDLE AT QUANTICO, 

VA, 
(By James Lee) 

The “horse marines” are back in business 
today and the stirring notes of Boots and 
Saddles once more puts dashing warriors 
astride spirited steeds at Quantico, Va. 

Although the Army nearly a year ago abol- 
ished the horse cavalry of proud tradition, 
the United States Marines have come to the 
rescue of old dobbin as an instrument of 
warfare. 

The Quantico Marine Corps base has in full 


gallop a course in the use of the horse in 
modern combat. 


PROVED VALUE IN WAR 


Marine spokesmen said that regardless of 
the Army’s decision to banish the horse, the 
need for four-footed beasts of battle and 
burden was demonstrated in Italy and Burma 
during World War II and more recently in 
Korea 

Therefore, a course was set up to teach 
marine platoon commanders the tactical use 
of the pack saddle, care of the animal, rough- 
riding techniques, and the carrying of ammu- 
nition and supplies over rugged terrain un- 
der combat conditions. 

The first class of 25 saddle-sore but elated 
second lieutenants recently completed the 
course and a second class with the same num- 
ber of officers is now going over the jumps. 


“HORSE MARINES” CITED 


Although leathernecks traditionally are 
saltier than a scupper and generally associ- 
ated with life on the bounding main, the 
corps has had plenty of horses in its history. 

In times past, many a marine has been 
yanked from a battlewagon's fo’c’s'le to do 
mounted duty ashore and old-time devil 
dogs recall with glee the exploits of the 
“horse marines” in prewar China. 

Horsemanship instructors at Quantico 
point out that crack cavalry brigades are elite 
components of the Russian army, and that 
old-fashioned cavalry charges by the Chinese 
and North Korean Communists have been 
reported more than once during the present 
hostilities. 


CAVALRY BILL OPPOSED 


As the thunder of hoofbeats rumble on 
the plains of Quantico, Congress has before 
it a bill to reactivate the Army's horse cavalry. 
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The legtsiation is opposed by mechanization- 
minded brass, which told the House Armed 
Services Committee that “the horse has lost 
its usefulness on the battlefield.” 

But the service die-hards—and there are 
many—who believe the mounted soldier 
could still be a top-notch fighting man in 
anybody's war, scornfully retort: 

“Tell that to the Marines.” 


CONGRESSMEN’S VOTING RECORDS AND 
INCOME 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing a bill to provide 
that the Legislative Reference Service 
shall compile and make available the 
voting record of Members of Congress, 
and make available information relative 
to the income of Members of the House. 

I feel that the wide dissemination of 
a Congressman’s voting record should 
be made so that the people will know 
where he stands on each and every issue 
that is brought before the Congress for 
its consideration and disposal. Mr. 
Speaker, I feel that to provide more de- 
mocracy in the operations of the United 
States House of Representatives, and to 
more effectively discharge its obliga- 
tions, Members should file with the 
Clerk of the House a report containing 
full and complete statements as to, first, 
the amount and sources of all income re- 
ceived by such Member during the pre- 
ceding year, including all fees, salaries, 
income from trusts or estates, and divi- 
dends received or credited to his account, 
and, if such income is derived from a law 
firm or partnership, the names of the 
clients of such firm or partnership from 
whom fees were received; and, second, 
all dealings in securities or commodities 
by such Member, or by any person acting 
on behalf of, or pursuant to the direction 
of, such Member during the preceding 
year, 

Under my measure the Clerk of the 
House will be directed to compile and to 
publish within 3 weeks after the close of 
each session of Congress a tabulation of 
the voting record of its Members on all 
roll-call votes, together with brief de- 
scriptions of the issues voted upon. For 
the purpose of easy readability and quick 
reference, each Member’s votes shall be 
gathered in one place. The Superintend- 
ent of Documents shall sell copies at cost, 
and shall print sufficient copies so that 
a supply is on hand at all times. It is 
impossible today for any voter to get 
such information from the Congress 
without authorization of the Member 
whose voting record is sought. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
see fit to consider this legislation and re- 
port it favorable at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

WILLIAM N. OATIS 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. ARMSTRONG addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY BUSINESS 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE STEPHEN T. EARLY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
Eouse for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to pay tribute to a great American 
whose death on last Saturday has sad- 
dened the Nation. 

Stephen T. Early began his distin- 
guished career as a newspaperman and 
served with the United Press and the 
Associated Press. His record in this diffi- 
cult field was notable for his achieve- 
ments. 

I came to know Steve Early very well 
when he was called to the White House 
to serve in the capacity of press secre- 
tary for President Roosevelt. I know of 
the high regard and warm friendship in 
which he was held by our late Presi- 
dent. On President’s Roosevelt’s death 
Steve Early continued his arduous duties 
serving President Truman faithfully and 
with a high sense of duty through some 
of the most important years of our his- 
tory. President Truman paid high tri- 
bute to him for his splendid service. 

During his tenure of office as Under 
Secretary of Defense, an all-important 
post to which he was called by Presi- 
dent Truman, Steve Early again proved 
his vision and ability as well as his cour- 
age and willingness to follow the course 
of duty as his contribution to the bet- 
terment of our Nation and its citizens. 

Steve Early, competent and efficient, 
gave of himself to his country unself- 
ishly and at great sacrifice. He served 
his country with ability, courage, honor 
and distinction. 

I personally have lost a close friend 
and one for whom I had the highest re- 
gard and admiration. 

Mr. Speaker, I know I voice the sen- 
timents of this House when I extend and 
express to Mrs. Early and her sons and 
daughter my deepest sympathy in their 
great loss and sorrow. I am sure they 
find comfort in the great work of hus- 
band and father. Steve Early will long 
be remembered for his contributions as 
a citizen and as a public official. He will 
long linger in the minds of those who 
knew him and his outstanding work 
has left his imprint on the pages of 
American history. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
er, I make the point of order that a 


quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 


is not present. 


Mr. McCORMACK. 


move a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


Mr. Speaker, I 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Addonizio 
Allen, Il. 
Allen, La. 
Anfuso 
Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bender 


Bennett, Mich. 


Betts 
Boggs, Del. 
Boggs, La. 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Breen 
Brehm 
Burton 
Busbey 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Carlyle 
Case 
Celler 
Chatham 
Chudoff 
Clemente 
Corbett 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dawson 
DeGraffenried 
Dingell 
Dollinger 
Dondero 
Donohue 
Donovan 
Doughton 
Durham 
Ellsworth 
Elston 
Engle 
Fallon 
Fine 
Fogarty 
Furcolo 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 295 


[Roll No. 152] 


Garmatz 
Gary 
Gavin 
Gordon 
Gore 
Granahan 
Grant 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gwinn 
Hall, 


Ostertag 
Patterson 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Poulson 
Powell 
Radwan 
Redden 
Riley 
Rivers 
Robeson 


Edwin Arthur Rodino 


Hand 

Hart 

Hays, Ohio 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Heller 

Hess 
Hinshaw 
Javits 

Kean 
Kearns 
Kelley, Pa, 
Kennedy 
Klein 
Lantaff 
Latham 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGrath 
Mack, Ill, 
Mason 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, N. ¥. 
Morano 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morton 
Moulder 
Murray, Wis. 
Norblad 
O'Brien, Mich, 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 


Rogers, Mass, 
Roosevelt 
Sabath 

St. George 
Sasscer 
Saylor 

Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Sheehan 
Simpson, Ill. 
Sittler 
Smith, Kans. 
Staggers 
Stanley 
Taber 
Tackett 
Taylor 
Teague 
Thomas 
Towe 
Watts 
Weichel 
Welch 
Werde!l 
Wharton 
Wheeler 
Whitaker 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Wood, Ga 
Wood, Idaho 
Yorty 


Members have answered to their names, 


a quorum. 


By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with, 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 


at 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 


The SPEAKER. 


sachusetts? 


There was no objection. 
SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 


mission to address the House for 30 
minutes tomorrow, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 


heretofore entered. 


AMENDING AND EXTENDING THE SUGAR 


ACT OF 1948 


Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 


Mr. Speak- 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
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State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 4521) to amend 
and extend the Sugar Act of 1948, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4521, with 
Mr. Preston in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the House Committee 
on Agriculture is presenting this bill, 
H. R. 4521, which is a bill to amend the 
Sugar Act of 1948. I would like to say 
that the report of our committee was 
unanimous. I do not recall that any 
single witness appeared before the com- 
mittee in opposition to the bill, although 
we had hearings extending over a period 
of 7 days. 

I feel that by reading some exerpts 
from the report I can give you succinct 
information concerning the purposes 
and provisions of the bill which is now 
before you, and with your permission I 
would like to read briefly from the re- 
port: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The accompanying bill reenacts, with rel- 
atively minor changes, the Sugar Act of 1948 
which otherwise would terminate on Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, The bill extends the act for 
4 years, until December 31, 1956. It also 
amends the Internal Revenue Code by ex- 
tending the applicability of the excise tax on 
sugar for 4 years until June 30, 1957, 
Changes in the Sugar Act are confined to 
those portions of the law relating to quotas. 
The major change in quotas is to increase 
the allocation to Puerto Rico by 170,000 tons 
annually, and that to the Virgin Isiands by 
6,000 tons. A quota of 300,000 gallons of 
liquid sugar is also established for the Brit- 
ish West Indies to meet a particular situa- 
tion in the molasses industry. 

The allocation to the various producing 
areas on the mainland of the United States, 
and to Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, 
remains the same as in the existing law. A 
slight increase is provided in the allocation 
to foreign countries other than Cuba, which 
ship sugar into the United States, in order 
to restore to these countries their prewar 
ratio of sugar imports. Cuba’s percentage 
share of the import trade in sugar is slightly 
reduced, but the actual tonnage of sugar 
which Cuba will ship to the United States 
is expected to increase, due to the fact that 
Cuba will receive a fixed percentage quota 
of an anticipated substantial increase in 
sugar consumption in the United States. 

The provisions of the bill have been worked 
out in a series of conferences between pro- 
ducer and user groups in the sugar industry, 
representatives of the various sugar-pro- 
ducing areas, and an interdepartmental com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
Departments of State, Interior, Commerce, 
Treasury, Agriculture, and the Tariff Com- 
mission. Particular consideration has been 
given to the matter by the Departments of 
Agriculture, State, and Interior. In these 
conferences the interests of the various users 
aud producers were carefully considered by 
the Government departments concerned and 
the bill represents a practical and equitable 
adjustment of those varying, and to some 
extent conflicting, interests. Many witnesses, 
representing both Government and industry, 
appeared before the committee during the 
7 days of hearings on the bill, and unani- 
mously recommended its enactment. 
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A few amendments were but 
most of these would have had the effect of 
introducing new matter into the bill, rather 
than changing its present terms, and even 
those who proposed amendments indicated 
their support of the bill as reported, whether 
the amendments were included or not. The 
only substantive amendment actually made 
to the bill (the one providing the liquid- 
sugar quota for the British West Indies) is 
a committee amendment and was not pro- 
posed specifically by any witness during the 
hearings. As far as the committee is aware, 
there is no opposition anywhere to the en- 
actment of this bill. 

NATIONAL POLICY 

Sugar is an essential food product, and it 
has long been the established policy of the 
United States Government, for defense and 
strategic reasons, to preserve within the 
United States the ability to produce at least 
a portion of this vital food product needed 
by American consumers. Due to the cheap 
labor available in tropical countries where 
sugar grows most abundantly, and to the 
fact that sugar (either beet or cane) is pro- 
duced in some quantity in almost every 
country in the world, it is probable that lit- 
tle, if any, sugar would be grown in the 
United States if American producers had to 
compete on an open world market against 
the cheap production in other countries. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Of course, we all know 
that we import most of our sugar from 
Cuba, but the passage of this legislation 
will not lessen the imports from that 
country, will it? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, Cuba will probably 
send in more sugar than formerly. 

Mr. SHORT. In fact, we will con- 
tinue, or perhaps even increase our im- 
ports. 

Mr. COOLEY. We have slightly in- 
creased the quotas for the full duty coun- 
tries and to some slight degree the quota 
from Cuba has been reduced, but it is 
only a slight decrease and will be com- 
pensated for by the increased amount 
of sugar that Cubs will be able to send 
into the United States due to the in- 
creased consumption of sugar in the 
United States. 

Mr. SHORT. And by granting in- 
creased quotas to both Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands we will add materially 
to the economy of those two countries 
in which we are very much interested 
and for whom we are more or less re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is unquestion- 
ably true. 

Mr. SHORT. And unless we do help 
them to help themselves it perhaps 
would be a drain on the Treasury, more 
or less, in the form of direct relief. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SHORT. I want to congratulate 
the chairman of the committee and the 
members of this committee on reporting 
out this legislation, because, in my opin- 
ion, it will not increase the cost of sugar 
in the future. Will it? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; definitely not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Is it not a fact that 
what we are doing here today, if we pass 
this bill, is just continuing a policy that 
has been in effect for many years and 
has successfully operated all during 
that time? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is ac- 
curate in his statement. 

With reference to the national policy, 
I should like to read again one paragraph 
of this report: 

is an essential food product, and it 
has long been the established policy of the 
United States Government—for defense and 
strategic reasons—to preserve within the 
United States the ability to produce at least 
a portion of this vital food product needed 
by American consumers. Due to the cheap 
labor available in tropical countries where 
sugar grows most abundantly, and to the 
fact that sugar (either beet or cane) is pro- 
duced in some quantity in almost every 
country in the world, it is probable that 
little, if any, sugar would be grown in the 
United States if American producers had to 
compete on an open world market against 
the cheap production in other countries. 


I call your attention to the chart on 
page 3 of the report showing how wages 
in the United States sugar-producing 
areas compare with those in other 
countries, 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ob- 
serve that this sugar program is a vital 
part and parcel of our farm program. 
It has operated so satisfactorily that the 
average citizen is not aware of the fact 
that we have a program in existence. 
Actually there are many Members of 
Congress who seem not to be aware of 
the fact that we have had a sugar pro- 
gram in operation for many years. 
There is one fact that I am certain is 
not generally known—that this is a part 
of the farm program which is definitely 
in the interest of the consumers of 
America. It is not sponsored by the 
farmers only or by the producers of sugar 
beets and sugarcane. 

Mr. SHORT. I was going to ask the 
gentleman that very question. Would 
the passage of this legislation in any 
manner or degree injure the growers of 
sugar beets, particularly in States like 
Michigan and Colorado or the growers 
of sugarcane in States like Louisiana? 

Mr.COOLEY. In answer to the gentle- 
man’s question, I think I would be safe 
in saying that but for this problem the 
producers referred to by the gentleman 
from Missouri would be forced out of 
business, whereas with this program they 
are given definite allocations and they 
are satisfied with the allocations which 
they will receive under this bill. 

Mr. SHORT. I am sure the gentle- 
man from North Carolina and the mem- 
bers of this committee are very eager to 
do everything in their power to develop 
our own economy and help our domestic 
farmers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly we are. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. How do the quotas 
permitted under this bill compare with 
the amount of sugar that has come into 
this country from foreign countries in 
the past? 
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Mr. COOLEY. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the report, which gives the 
quantity of sugar that is imported. On 
page 4 of the report, about midway of 
the page, appears the following: 

In 1950, under this quota system, domestic 
producing areas supplied 54.08 percent of 
the sugar consumed in the United States, 
as follows: Mainland beet and cane areas, 
27.39 percent; Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, 12.85 percent; Hawaii, 13.84 percent. 
The Philippines supplied 5.72 percent; Cuba, 
39.46 percent; and all other foreign coun- 
tries, 0.74 percent. 


The changes will result in Puerto 
Rico being given 170,000 additional tons 
and the Virgin Islands 6,000 additional 
tons. The other areas, the beet and 
cane sugar areas, would remain the 
same. There will be a slight change in 
the Cuban quota. 

Mr. GOLDEN. The over-all picture, 
as I understand it, will be that the con- 
suming public will have more sugar 
coming in under this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Absolutely. If it were 
not for this program, it is doubtful, as I 
pointed out, whether our own producers 
would be able to stay in business. But 
for this law, it is highly probable, we 
would not have an abundance of sugar 
available to the consumers of this coun- 
try for the reason that the world market 
price is substantially above the domestic 
market price. 

Mr. GOLDEN. There is nothing in 
this bill which would tend to increase 
the cost to the consumer of sugar? 

Mr. COOLEY. No, it would be quite 
to the contrary. I would like to point 
out that during the operation of this 
bill, through all of the emergencies that 
we have encountered, sugar has been 
about the cheapest of all foods. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Do you think you will 
be able to maintain that under the op- 
eration of this bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. Under this bill, yes, sir, 
I think so. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? * 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. It will aid not only 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, but 
also the people in Hawaii? 

Mr.COOLEY. Yes. I think the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii and the Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico were very 
well pleased with the bill we are pre- 
senting. 

I think the general public should know 
the facts about the cost involved in this 
program. During a recent debate on 
the floor of the House, and in a recent 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, only one part of the story was 
told. They pointed out the tremendous 
amount of money that had been paid out 
by the Federal Government to the pro- 
ducers of sugar, when as a matter of 
fact, they failed to tell that in the over- 
all operation of this program, the Fed- 
eral Treasury netted a profit over and 
above administrative costs of $230,364,- 
522; and that we have taken that amount 
from the producers in excess of the 
amount we have paid back to the pro- 
ducers, and we have enriched the Fed- 
eral Treasury to the extent of more than 
$230,000,000 or an annual profit of ap- 
proximately $16,000,000. We have sta- 
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bilized the price of sugar. We have 
protected the continental producers and 
those who produce in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, and we have provided the consum- 
ing public with an abundance of this 
very vital food product. It is strange to 
me how the public can be so woefully 
misled, when by making inquiry the 
public could be well-informed about all 
parts of this farm program. Before the 
House recesses, I hope to present a 
rather comprehensive statement with 
regard to the over-all operations of the 
farm program. All of us know that we 
have sustained substantial losses on 
commodities like potatoes, eggs, and 
wool, but I believe when I collect the 
information, we can show that we have 
made $230,000,000 profit on sugar, and 
approximately $225,000,000 on cotton, 
and several million dollars on tobacco. 
When we put that all together, we actu- 
ally believe we will come up in the black, 
and can show an actual profit in the 
over-all operation of this program which 
has meant so much to the producers and 
consumers of this country. 

Mr. D’'EWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. D’'EWART. The gentleman said 
that the Government has sustained a 
loss on the wool program. Is that true? 
My understanding is that the wool pro- 
gram in itself shows a profit. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not sure I have 
the figure, but my recollection is that 
we had sustained a loss of approximately 
$90,000,000 at one time. How much of 
that loss has been recovered, I am not 
in a position to say. 

Mr. D’EWART. All the wool that was 
accumulated during the last war has 
since been disposed of, and I believe the 
Government has made a profit over and 
above the actual acquisition price. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am glad the gentle- 
man has called attention to that because, 
if that is the case, it improves the pic- 
ture that I am trying to visualize. 

Mr. D’EWART. The stock which is 
now held by the Government is a small 
amount, which is being held for experi- 
mental purposes. All of the stock which 
was held in warehouses has been dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. COOLEY. As I say, in preparing 
my statement, which I will make avail- 
able to the Members, I will obtain ac- 
curate current information as to each 
commodity and list it in detail so that 
the public will know that when we come 
from the Committee on Agriculture we 
are not asking for subsidies, we are not 
asking for hand-outs, we are not asking 
to be placed at any advantage over any 
other segment of the economy. 

I would like to conclude by saying 
that this bill comes here free from any 
semblance of partisan politics. As 
Democrats and Republicans, we have 
worked like statesmen on this bill, as 
we try to do on all other bills. Seldom, 
if ever, do partisan considerations come 
into our deliberations. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. In reading this bill I find 
what might be termed a sales tax or a 
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subsidy. How do you reconcile your 
position on the basis of the speech you 
made against subsidies in the control 
bill and the advocacy of subsidies in this 
bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. This is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition. The subsidy in the 
control bill was a consumer subsidy, 
which unfortunately was charged up 
against Agriculture. If you will look at 
the record of consumer subsidies dur- 
ing World War II, you will see that it ran 
into a substantial amount of money. 

Mr. WIER. Well, this is a subsidy 
against the people. 

Mr. COOLEY. No; no. Itis not. It 
is a tax imposed on the producer, and it 
is paid into the Treasury; and then for 
compliance with these provisions an 
amount of money is paid back to the 
producer. But actually the money 
comes from the producer in the first 
place. I know that the gentleman 
comes from a consuming district, but if 
we did not have this program, the Lord 
only knows what your consumers would 
have been paying for sugar. 

Mr. WIER. Then we would have the 
free-enterprise system in full operation. 

Mr. COOLEY. And you would be 
competing with foreign labor. If you 
will be kind enough to look at the chart 
as to the cost of labor in the different 
producing areas, it is very easy to see 
that the American producer could not 
stay in business and compete with for- 
eign labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

H. R. 4521 extends the Sugar Act of 
1948 for 4 years with some minor 
changes. All of these changes relate to 
matters of detail rather than principle. 
In the main they have been suggested by 
experience in the administration of 
the present law or as a result of 
changed conditions.: The most impor- 
tant changes are those relating to quotas. 

The allocation to Puerto Rico is in- 
creased by 170,000 tons annually and 
that of the Virgin Islands by 6,000 tons. 
A new quota of 300,000 gallons of liquid 
sugar is established for the British West 
Indies. The other principal change with 
respect to quotas is contained in the 
provision which reduces the percentage 
share of imports from Cuba from 98.64 
percent to 96 percent of all imports ex- 
cepting those from the Philippines, and 
increases the import quotas for full-duty 
countries from 1.36 percent to 4 percent 
of all imports except those from the 
Philippines. The amount of sugar in- 
volved in this change is small, and al- 
though the Cuban percentage is slightly 
reduced, this in all probability does not 
mean any reduction in the amount of 
sugar imported from Cuba since all in- 
creases in the consumption of sugar in 
this country will come from the imports 
from Cuba and the full-duty countries. 

I was a Member of Congress and a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture at the time of the enactment of the 
Jones-Costigan Sugar Act of 1934. I 
well recall the chaotic condition which 
prevailed in the sugar industry in all of 
its phases both in this country and in 
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Cuba prior to that time. The enactment 
of the Jones-Costigan Act was of tre- 
mendous benefit to the producers, re- 
finers, and distributors of sugar in this 
country and in Cuba as well as the con- 
sumers of sugar in this country. The 
act was a compromise between the con- 
flicting interests represented in the in- 
dustry. It was based upon the principle 
of give and take between highly com- 
petitive groups, all of whom were in se- 
vere distress at the time. 

Since 1934 the essential principles of 
the Jones-Costigan Act with some 
changes in details have been reenacted 
in the Sugar Act of 1937 which was ex- 
tended through various enactments un- 
til December 31, 1947, and by the Sugar 
Act of 1948 which became effective on 
January 1 of that year. 

This sugar legislation has been ex- 
tremely successful, It has resulted in 
stabilizing the industry. It has enabled 
it to recover from a condition of pros- 
tration in 1934 to a condition of eco- 
nomic soundness and prosperity at the 
present time. These benefits to pro- 
ducers and distributors have not been at 
the expense of consumers. In fact con- 
sumers have shared in the benefits of the 
act fully as much as have producers. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I wish to state 
briefly my own observation while in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
nearly 2 years ago on a study there by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, a 
study of the social-security program as 
applied to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Our observation there at that 
time was that much of the economy 
of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
depends on the quantity of their sugar 
marketed in the United States, of 
course; and their greatest need was an 
increase in their sugar quota. As I re- 
call our observation at that time the 
increase desired and needed by them 
was very much in accord with the action 
you have taken in this proposed legis- 
lation in increasing the quota allocated 
to Puerto Rico by 170,000 tons annually 
and in increasing the quota allocated to 
the Virgin Islands by 6,000 tons an- 
nually. I want to commend the com- 
mittee very highly on taking the action 
you have taken in this bill with reference 
to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 

Mr. HOPE. I thank the gentleman, 
and I believe that the increase which 
has been granted to Puerto Rico will 
greatly assist that area in stabilizing its 
economy and will afford an outlet for a 
substantial increase in sugar production 
over what it has been in the past. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I agree with 
the gentleman absolutely. 

Mr. HOPE. Iam very happy that we 
were able to make that increase, and it 
can be done without taking anything 
from any other area because there has 
been a consistent increase in consump- 
tion due to population increases. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. I wish to ask a question 
in connection with the matter raised by 
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the gentleman from Iowa. About 2 
weeks ago the Committee on Education 
and Labor had before it a bill to increase 
the school-lunch program, or to permit 
them in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands in view of the fact that 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands are 
part of this country and entitled to some 
recognition. I remember that the dele- 
gates from those three areas appeared 
before our committee on behalf of their 
school children, their schools, and their 
economy in the matter of providing an 
adequate free school-lunch program. I 
remember the Delegate from Puerto 
Rico—I see him sitting here—raised the 
question that the economy of Puerto 
Rico was dependent a good deal upon 
the very subject that is before the House 
today. They have considerable room for 
expansion of their sugar production and 
refining. On the basis of that being the 
principal industry of the island on which 
they are dependent to a great degree for 
funds to operate their schools, and so 
forth, if I understood the question of 
the gentleman from Iowa and the gentle- 
man’s answer, you have increased the 
amount of the sugar quota for Puerto 
Rico. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. The quota of 
Puerto Rico was increased by 170,000 
tons and while that perhaps is not all 
that Puerto Rico would have liked to 
have received, I presume no one area has 
gotten everything it desired. It is a sub- 
stantial increase and will help a very 
great deal in stabilizing the economy on 
that area. 

In his statement at the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture, 
Lawrence Myers, the Director of the 
Sugar Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture summarized the 
results which have been brought about 
by the 1934 Sugar Act and subsequent 
legislation. I call particular attention 
to the following paragraphs taken from 
Mr. Myers’ statement before the com- 
mittee on June 27 and found on pages 
6 and 7 of the printed hearings: 

The Jones-Costigan Sugar Act of 1934 and 
the Sugar Act of 1937 constituted the major 
means by which our domestic sugar indus- 
tries and the sugar industry of Cuba were 
brought from severe economic depression to 
full recovery. During the war the payment 
provisions under the Sugar Act helped to 
maintain production in the face of rising 
costs and controlled sugar prices. Since the 
war, the Sugar Act of 1948 has largely sta- 
bilized domestic sugar prices. In 1948 and 
1949 it helped to keep our domestic prices 
from falling unduly. During the past year 
the Sugar Act has been given the new role 
of keeping domestic prices below the world 
level. In recent weeks while world raw- 
sugar prices were shooting upward to over 
8 cents per pound, f. a. s. Cuba, the rise in 
domestic prices was moderate. 

Some comparisons between 1933, the last 
year before the sugar legislation was put 
into effect, and 1950 will demonstrate a few 
of the benefits that have been derived from 
our sugar legislation. 

The average retail price of refined sugar 
rose from 5.3 cents per pound in 1933 to 9.75 
cents per pound in 1950, a rise of 84 percent. 
The duty-paid price of raw sugar in New 
York also rose by 84 percent. The price of 
all foods, however, rose by 143 percent. 
Therefore, the rise in prices of sugar to con- 
sumers has been only about 60 percent as 
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much as the rise in prices of foods as a 
whole. 

In contrast with the rise of 84 percent in 
the price of sugar, returns to domestic grow- 
ers per ton of sugar beets and sugarcane 
increased by around 170 percent. In other 
words, the increase in grower returns per 
unit was twice as large as the increase in 
the price to consumers. 

Since domestic producers have also shared 
in this country’s increased consumption, to- 
tal returns of sugar-beet and sugarcane 
growers have risen from approximately $133,- 
000,000 in 1933 to $432,000,000 in 1950, a rise 
of 225 percent. 

Average wage rates for field labor in the 
domestic sugar-beet and sugarcane areas in 
1950 were 393 percent of the 1934 level. 

The most striking effects of our sugar leg- 
islation concern Cuba. In 1933, Cuban pro- 
ducers received 1.1 cents per pound, f. a. s., 
for sugar shipped to the United States; in 
1950, they received 5.1 cents per pound, an 
increase of 360 percent. Imports from Cuba 
rose from 1,552,000 tons in 1933 to 3,264,000 
tons in 1950. The income Cuba received 
from sugar shipped to the United States in 
1950 was nine times as large as it was in 
1933. Incidentally, the value of United 
States exports to Cuba in 1950 was more 
than 18 times the value of such exports in 
1933. 


Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. D’EWART. I think the largest 
percentage was to the cane growers, not 
to the beet growers. I believe the figure 
for bee: growers is 84 percent. 

Mr. HOPE. Well, I have not broken 
down the figures, but there was a sub- 
stantial increase as far as returns are 
concerned to both groups during that 
period of time. Also, of course, the do- 
mestic growers have had a share in the 
increased consumption. 

To those who are interested I recom- 
mend the reading of Mr. Myers’ com- 
plete testimony before the committee 
which will be found in three parts on 
oe 3, 13 and 269 of the printed hear- 

Ss. 

May I say in passing that I was per- 
sonally very much impressed with Mr. 
Myers’ statement and with the manner 
in which he has administered the Sugar 
Act since taking over the position of 
Director of the Sugar Branch. I have 
heard many other members of the com- 
mittee make similar comments with re- 
spect to Mr. Myers and his work. 

In the hearings before the committee 
a large number of witnesses were heard, 
none of whom were in disagreement with 
the fundamental provisions of this bill. 
These witnesses represented producers, 
both domestic and foreign, importers, 
refiners, distributors, labor organiza- 
tions, and consumers, as well as rep- 
resentatives of Government agencies and 
Members of Congress. The act has the 
full support of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Department of the Interior, 
and the Department of State, all of which 
by reason of the wide ramifications of 
the sugar industry at home and abroad 
are seriously concerned with this legis- 
lation. Various witnesses made sugges- 
tions covering minor amendments, but 
none of them, as my recollection goes, 
had anything but praise for the purpose 
and general principles involved in the 
legislation. 
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The bill as introduced was the result of 
conferences between all segments of the 
industry and the Government depart- 
ments concerned. It probably does not 
represent a perfect bill in the eyes of 
many of those who are affected by it, 
but in my opinion it constitutes a 
compromise which is fair to the sugar in- 
dustry in all of its aspects and to sugar 
consumers. 

I think that it is proper at this time 
to say that I know of no legislation on the 
statute books which goes any further 
than does the present Sugar Act or the 
pending bill in the protection of the con- 
sumer. Nor doI know of any legislation 
which goes further than the 1948 act and 
the pending bill in the protection of the 
workers engaged in the industry. I call 
particular attention to the provisions 
prohibiting the employment of child 
labor and those that require that growers 
must pay laborers wages at least equal 
to those determined to be fair by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

I do not say that this bill is a perfect 
piece of legislation, but I do say it goes as 
far as any piece of legislation can go in 
dealing with the many competitive and 
conflicting interests, both national and 
international, involved in the production 
and distribution of sugar, and at the 
same time it fully protects the interests 
of consumers. There are many inter- 
ested groups who would like to have 
slight changes in the bill which would be 
a direct benefit to them. If any element 
of the industry were writing the bill the 
details would undoubtedly be a little 
different, but in the over-all as a recon- 
ciliation of many conflicting interests, 
the bill is a good piece of legislation and 
should be enacted. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. This is the best ex- 
ample that I know of ox cooperation be- 
tween governments and industry to sta- 
bilize their business. My observations 
are based on what I know about my own 
district, which has four sugar refineries, 
and many, many beet-sugar growers. 
Since 1934 they have had complete sta- 
bility, not only in the processing plants, 
but also on the ranches that raise the 
beets. 

Mr. HOPE. I agree thoroughly with 
what the gentleman has said. I do not 
know how well a plan like this would 
work in any other industry. The sugar 
industry is peculiar in many ways, but 
in this particular instance the coopera- 
tion between Government and business 
and between the different elemciits in 
the industry has, in my opinion, consti- 
tuted an example of business statesman- 
ship which perhaps has had no equal 
anywhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again 
expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
not going to take much of the Commit- 
tee’s time, as the bill has been thor- 
oughly explained by the distinguished 
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Chairman of the Committee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina {Mr. CooLey] 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hope]. But I do want to express my 
appreciation to the Committee on Agri- 
culture for the consideration that has 
been given to this problem and the expe- 
ditious manner in which it has been 
presented to the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which we are 
considering will continue until the end 
of 1956 the sugar quota plan which was 
adopted in 1934. This plan is a substi- 
tute for relying upon a tariff on sugar to 
protect our domestic sugar industry. 

The Jones-Costigan Sugar Act was 
passed in 1934 when it had become clear- 
ly evident that our tariff on sugar was 
not accomplishing the purposes for which 
it was intended. Our domestic sugar- 
producing areas were in a severely de- 
pressed condition and conditions in Cuba 
were chaotic, threatening to blow up the 
economic and political organization of 
that country. 

The Jones-Costigan Sugar Act estab- 
lished a system of sugar quotas to regu- 
late the quantity of sugar which could 
come into our market from each domes- 
tic and foreign area. It provided that 
the tariff rate on sugar would be reduced 
by the amount of an excise tax to be put 
into effect. At the time the tariff rate 
on Cuban sugar was 2 cents a pound, the 
excise tax was set at half a cent a pound, 
and the tariff reduced to one and a half 
cents. Since that time, through succes- 
Sive trade agreement negotiations, the 
rate of the import tariff on sugar has 
been greatly reduced. It now is only a 
half a cent a pound. 

With the tariff at this very low rate, 
our domestic sugar industry would be 
virtually without protection if the sugar 
quota system were not continued. 
Moreover, our sugar-beet and sugarcane 
farmers cannot make plans for their fu- 
ture farming operations unless they know 
what the Govenment is going to do to 
protect their industry. 

This point is well illustrated by the 
fact that a sugar-beet farmer who plants 
a crop of sugar beets early in the spring 
of 1952 will be dependent for his returns 
from that crop upon sugar prices up to 
the late fall of 1953. 

Our present sugar program has been 
eminently successful. Sugarcane and 
sugar-beet farmers have, on the whole, 
received satisfactory returns for their 
crops, the position of sugar factories has 
been stabilized, and at the same time 
consumers have been provided an ade- 
quate supply of sugar at very reasonable 
prices. In fact, sugar has continued to 
be the housewife’s cheapest food. 

One outstanding fact about this part 
of our farm support program—the Sugar 
Act—is that it not only has never cost 
the Government a single penny but, on 
the contrary, the sugar excise tax has 
yielded about $16,000,000, on the average, 
each year since the program began. 
This has amounted to a total of about 
$230,000,000 in net revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. 

The committee hearings on this bill, 
at which every interested person was 
urged to express his views, showed that 
none was opposed to the enactment of 


this bill. Accordingly I urge all Mem- 
bers to support it. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, |Mr. HILL}. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I, too, will 
not impose on the committee's time, 
since there is no opposition to the bill, 
but I would like to mention a few things 
about the sugar business itself. 

Mr. Chairman, sugar is one of our 
most important foods. On the average, 
it supplies about 18 percent of our total 
food-energy needs. We in the United 
States consume nearly one-fourth of all 
the commercial sugar produced in the 
world, far more than is consumed in 
any other country. We produce in our 
several domestic areas somewhat more 
than one-half of the sugar we consume. 
Nevertheless, we are the largest importer 
of sugar in the world. 

Because of these facts, our sugar-pro- 
gram legislation is of great importance. 
It is important to all of us as consumers 
and to many thousand farmers and 
workers in sugar factories and other 
branches of the industry. It also is very 
important in our foreign-trade relations. 
Thus sugar legislation must give full 
consideration to all of these interests, 
balancing any conflicting aspects, and 
providing a sugar policy and program 
which will best serve the consumers as 
well as the producers. 

I felt this objective had been achieved 
in the sugar-quota legislation which was 
first enacted as the Jones-Costigan Act 
in 1934. This was replaced by the Sugar 
Act of 1937 which in turn was replaced 
by the Sugar Act of 1948. This act will 
expire on December 31, 1952. The bill 
which we are gonsidering will extend 
this law for an additional 4 years with 
certain changes in some of its provisions. 

Extension of the Sugar Act at this 
time, and for a period of 4 years, will be 
of great help to farmers in planning their 
crop rotations and in general farm prac- 
tices. It will also give assurance of sta- 
ble conditions for consumers and indus- 
trial users of sugar. This legislation 
assures them that there will be an ade- 
quate supply of sugar at fair and reason- 
able prices. 

The chief features of the present Sug- 
ar Act and of those which preceded it 
are, briefly: 

First. A system of annual quotas gov- 
erning the quantity of sugar to be sup- 
plied to our market by each domestic 
and foreign area. 

Second. Limitations on the quantities 
of sugar which can be brought into the 
continental United States in refined 
form. 

Third. An excise tax of one-half of a 
cent a pound, raw value, on all sugar. 

Fourth. Provision for conditional pay- 
ments to domestic producers of sugar 
beets and sugar cane. In connection 
with this provision it should be borne 
in mind that receipts from the tax on 
sugar have exceeded these payments by 
an average of $16,000,000 a year—a total 
of $230,000,000 since 1934. 

Fifth. Provisions for the establish- 
ment of minimum wage rates for work- 
ers on sugar beet and sugar cane farms 
and for minimum prices for sugar beets 
and sugar cane. 
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The bill.we are considering will make 
relatively minor amendments in the 
present law, and extend it for 4 years. 
The chief changes will be to increase the 
quota of Puerto Rico by 170,000 tons, 
that of the Virgin Islands by 6,000 tons, 
and the quotas for the so-called full- 
duty countries, that is, foreign countries 
other than Cuba and the Philippines, by 
a small amount. No change will be 
made in the quotas of the beet-sugar 
area, the mainland cane-sugar area, or 
Hawaii. Likewise, no change will be 
made in the tax and payment provisions 
nor in those relating to the determina- 
tion of sugar consumption requirements. 
To correct a technical defect in the act, 
a quota will be provided for liquid sugar 
from the British West Indies. 

In the committee report which is be- 
fore you, there are some graphic illus- 
trations of the benefits which this sugar 
legislation has helped to promote. The 
first chart, which is on page 3, shows 
that the farm workers in most of our 
domestic sugar areas receive far higher 
wages than do such workers in most for- 
eign countries. At the same time, as the 
chart on page 8 shows, the price of sugar 
to the consumer is cheaper in the United 
States than in most foreign countries. 
On page 11 is a chart which shows that 
sugar in this country has remained 
lower over the years in relation to price 
than any other food. This chart also 
shows our average per capita consump- 
tion of sugar has steadily increased. It 
is higher than in most foreign coun- 
tries—about three times the world av- 
erage. Thus, it is clearly evident that 
our sugar progra.n has proven to be of 
great benefit both to producers and to 
consumers. ? 

As the committee states in its report, 
this bill was approved unanimously by 
the committee. 

To continue, let us discuss for a mo- 
raent one of the questions that always 
arises when we are considering the Sugar 
Act, and that is, our import and export 
relations with Cuba. In 1930 the United 
States Tariff Act set the rates of 2 cents 
per pound in raw sugar from Cuba and 
242 cents per pound on raw sugar from 
foreign countries. These rates were in- 
tended to give adequate production to 
our domestic-sugar industry as well as 
guard it against depressions. However, 
our sugar industry went further and 
deeper into depression and large inven- 
tories of sugar accumulated. Beet and 
sugarcane growers were in financial dif- 
ficulties. Wages for workers in both cane 
and beet fields were low and prosperity 
seemed a long way off. By 1933 it was 
evident that the tariff was no longer 
adequate to protect our domestic sugar 
industry and further it was evident that 
the financial position in our agricultural 
sugar-producing areas was affecting both 
our export and import trade. 

In 1934 the Congress developed and 
passed the Jones-Costigan Sugar Act. 
The bill we are considering contains the 
general features and operates much the 
same way as the original Jones-Costigan 
sugar legislation. 

When the Sugar Act of 1948 was passed 
by this Congress our domestic sugar- 
producing areas, beet and cane, were 
placed under fixed quotas as was also 
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the Philippines, and should there be defi- 
cits in our domestic areas, 98.64 percent 
of our necessary sugar requirements 
would all go to Cuba and 1.36 percent to 
the full-duty countries. The full-duty 
countries you will find listed on page 103 
of the hearings. Table No. 5 gives you 
the basis on which the full-duty coun- 
tries basic quota was prorated under the 
1936 regulation and table 6 gives the 
quotas which would result for each of 
the principal full-duty countries as ef- 
fected by the recommended changes of 
the 1948 Sugar Act. 

Cuba imported into the United States 
in 1933 1,550,000 tons of sugar and under 
the 1948 act it had increased to 3,150,000 
tons. Its quota duty under the act now 
in operation is 2,640,000 tons. Cuba has 
increased its sugar production, as you will 
note by table 4, page 103, of the hearings, 
from 3,379,000 short tons of raw sugar 
in 1937 to 6,384,000 in 1951. Certainly 
this does not indicate that Cuba is hav- 
ing any trouble in producing sugar and 
disposing of it. I think after examin- 
ing these tables and figures everyone 
must agree that we have treated Cuba 
fairly well and the change we are sug- 
gesting—dropping Cuba from 98.64 down 
to 96 percent of the possible deficits in 
quotas from full-duty countries is not 
of sufficient importance to cause any dis- 
turbance in our trade relations with 
Cuba. 

Using a hypothetical case, under the 
present act should the world deficit on 
continental and mainland areas, includ- 
ing Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands amount to 750,000 tons, Cuba 
would receive 98.64 percent of the deficit, 
amounting to 739,800 tons. While under 
the new proposal of this act Cuba would 
receive 96 percent of the 1750,000-ton 
deficit or 720,000 tons. The difference 
being only 19,800 tons. 

On pages 15 to 18 of the hearings, in 
the testimony given by Lawrence Meyers, 
Director, Sugar Branch, PMA, United 
States Department of Agriculture, you 
will find a complete breakdown of the 
changes in the Sugar Act offered by this 
legislation. 

Pages 70 and 71 contain a very interest- 
ing discussion by Mr. Meyers as to the 
rise of the world sugar production in the 
past 100 years. You will note that the 
world production 100 years ago was about 
3,000,000 tons—today it is over 40,000,000. 
Cane-sugar production rose during that 
time from 2,500,000 tons to 25,000,000, 
while beet-sugar production rose from 
zero to 15,000,000 tons. 

Quote page 71: 

World sugar production has been increased 
not only by natural growth, but by subsidies 
in many countries, particularly the beet 
countries. Some countries even have direct 
and indirect export subsidies which force 
supplies into world markets at depressed 
prices. We have, of course, also the very, 
very low wage rates that prevail in many 
of the tropical areas. All these forces had 
a tremendous impact on world prices and 
brought the world sugar economy to its 
knees before the war, even before the depres- 
sion of the 1930's. 


In a table, published by a Senate com- 
mittee on the utilization of farm crops, is 
found an interesting table showing the 
change in food habits since 1909. I en- 
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close as part of my remarks a news re- 
lease I made on this table. Sugar and 
sirups—exclusive of use in condensed 
milk, processed fruits and vegetables— 
rose from 84 pounds per capita in 1909 to 
as high as 124 pounds in 1930, dropping 
back to 106 pounds in 1949: 
Report From WASHINGTON 


(By Congressman Witu1am S. Hinz, Second 
District, Colorado, July 23, 1951) 
CHANGING FOOD CONSUMPTION ALTERS MARKET 
DEMANDS 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
cently published statistics showing important 
changes in the pattern of consumer food 
consumption. Foods showing the greatest 
decrease in consumption are so-called staple 
products. The per capita consumption of 
cereal products has decreased from 296 
pounds in 1909 to 173 in 1949. Potato con- 
sumption was 204 pounds per person in 1909, 
but in 1949, 112. An “apple a day” seems to 
be a thing of the past, for while we were 
consuming 55.5 pounds of apples per person 

in 1909, we now use only 30.8 pounds. 

Dairy products (excluding butter) in- 
creased in consumption from 388 pounds per 
person in 1909 to 429 pounds in 1949; citrus 
fruits and tomatoes from 44 pounds in 1909 
to 98 pounds per person in 1949; leafy green 
and yellow vegetables (including fresh) from 
76 pounds per person in 1909 to 111 pounds in 
1949; sugar from 84 pounds per person in 
1909 to 106 pounds in 1949; coffee, tea, and 
cocoa from 10 pounds per person in 1909 to 
19 pounds in 1949. 

In spite of all the changes as indicated the 
retail weight equivalent of food consumed 
per person remained practically static. In 
1909 we ate 1,576 pounds per person, and in 
1949 it was 1,573 pounds. No doubt the de- 
cline in the use of human muscle power and 
the increase of mechanical devices are re- 
flected in the consumption of the various 
kinds of food. 

The preparation of milk for retail con- 
sumption has been one of the outstanding 
developments of the past 25 years. In 1945 
milk consumption reached an all-time high 
of 337 pounds per person. In 1909 we con- 
sumed 274 pounds per person. Evaporated 
milk was consumed at the rate of 1.4 pounds 
in 1909, and increased to 17.7 pounds per 
ferson in 1949. 

These changes in consumption habits are 
having a profound impact on farm produc- 
tion. We now have specialization in agri- 
culture and the production of specific foods 
by geographic areas. Also, modern transpor- 
tation and refrigeration of fresh fruits and 
vegetables throughout the year supply con- 
suming areas effectively. 

Home refrigeration and public frozen food 
lockers provide a handy supply of fresh meat, 
fruit, and vegetables. Modern improvements 
in the processing and packaging of food are 
changing the food habits of our people. 


That is important, too. We change 
our food habits, and when you change 
your food habits you change your agri- 
cultural production habits, agricultural 
activities, agricultural products, agricul- 
tural sales. So we have been doing that 
in a remarkable degree. 

As part of my remarks I wish to in- 
sert a part of this table. Sugar and 
sirups, exclusive of sugar used in con- 
densed milk or processed fruits and vege- 
tables, rose from 84 pounds per capita in 
1909 to as high as 124 pounds in 1930. 
It dropped back to 106 pounds in 1949. 

I hope the passage of this bill will be 
unanimous. 

I promised to yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Montana, and I shall 
be glad to yield now. 
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Mr. D'EWART. How does the Secre- 
tary arrive at the quota for domestic pro- 
duction and for the free-duty countries? 

Mr. HILL. The law provides that by a 
certain date the Secretary of Agriculture, 
in connection with his advisers, is to 
meet and go over the whole situation, 
taking into consideration certain ele- 
ments as then found, as well as the in- 
crease in population, and to determine 
what the amount of consumption of the 
entire United States will be the next year, 

Mr. D’EWART. How does he deter- 
mine that consumption in the United 
States? 

Mr. HILL. The only thing he can go 
by, and I believe the law provides that he 
must take into consideration the figures 
that he has in the past as to what the 
consumption has been, and from that he 
arrives at what the consumption will be 
in the United States the next year. I do 
not think he has missed it on very many 
occasions. 

Mr. D'EWART. How does he finally 
get to the price of sugar? 

Mr. HILL. That is the important ques- 
tion. I might say, as the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hope] mentioned a 
moment ago, the way the sugar program 
has been handled it is not a subsidy 
program, because he must come to these 
two conclusions which the gentleman 
has mentioned: First, he must deter- 
mine what the consumption will be in 
the United States. Then, after that, he 
must take into consideration the pro- 
vision of the old Costigan-Jones Act, 
which was section 201, and read like 
this: 


October 31 next preceding the calendar year 


for which the determination is being made, 
and shall make allowances for a deficiency 
or surplus in inventories of sugar, and for 
changes in consumption because of changes 
in population and demand conditions, as 
computed from statistics published by agen- 
cies of the Federal Government; and, in 
order that such determinations shall be 
made so as to protect the welfare of con- 
sumers and of those engaged in the domestic 
sugar industry by providing such supply of 
sugar as will be consumed at prices which 
will not be excessive to consumers and which 
will fairly and equitably maintain and pro- 
tect the welfare of the domestic sugar in- 
dustry, the Secretary, in making any such 
determination, in addition to the consump- 
tion, inventory, population, and demand 
factors above specified and the level and 
trend of consumer-purchasing power, shall 
take into consideration the relationship be- 
tween the prices at wholesale for refined 
sugar that would result from such deter- 
mination and the general cost of living in the 
United States as compared with the relation- 
ship between prices at wholesale for refined 
sugar and the general cost of living in the 
United States obtaining during 1947 prior to 
the termination of price control of sugar ag 
indicated by the Consumers’ Price Index as 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the Department of Labor. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is there 
any increased quota in this bill for the 
United States? 
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Mr. HILL. The domestic quotas for 
the United States, both for beet and 
cane sugar, are not changed or molested. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We have 
some new irrigated acreage in my dis- 
trict. Some GI's would like to grow 
sugar beets. How do they get a quota 
to raise sugar beets in this new area? 

Mr. HILL. Strange as it may seem, 
in 195l—and that should be late 
enough—the acreage planted to sugar 
beets in 1951 is 26 percent below the 
usual acreage of sugar beets. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. RoceErs], 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to compliment and com- 
mend the Committee on Agriculture 
and its distinguished chairman for 
bringing in a bill that the industry seems 
to be agreed upon. I am particularly 
interested in this legislation for the rea- 
son that in my district we grow around 
30,000 acres of sugarcane and produce 
around 110,000 tons of sugar. Now, 
that is a lot of sweetening. We are very 
pleased with the action of the commit- 
tee in reporting out this bill. 

If the Sugar Act were to expire with- 
out being replaced with an effective 
substitute, we would be forced to re- 
turn to a policy of tariff protection de- 
spite its recognized inability to protect 
consumers, and its demonstrated inade- 
quacies for the protection of sugar pro- 
ducers. The proposed act is a result of 
years of study and experience. Its abil- 
ity to protect consumers as well as pro- 
ducers has been demonstrated, and it 
has been a most effective instrument in 
guaranteeing to farmers and laborers in 
the field the same benefits afforded in- 
dustry. 

The legislation embodied in this act, 
in my opinion, constitutes the most de- 
sirable method that has yet been de- 
veloped for dealing with our domestic 
sugar problems. Comparisons between 
1933, the year before our sugar legisla- 
tion was first adopted, and 1950, will 
demonstrate a few of the benefits that 
have been derived from sugar legisla- 
tion. The average retail price of re- 
fined sugar rose from 5.34 cents per 
pound in 1933 to 9.75 cents per pound 
in 1950, a rise of 84 percent. The price 
of all foods, however, rose by 143 per- 
cent. The rise in the price of sugar to 
consumers has only been about 60 per- 
cent as much as the rise in prices of foods 
as a whole. In contrast with the rise of 
84 percent in the price of sugar, returns 
to domestic growers per ton of sugar 
beets and sugarcane increased around 
170 percent. In other words, the in- 
crease in grower returns per unit was 
twice as large as the increase in the 
price to consumers. Total returns of 
sugar beet and sugarcane growers have 
risen from approximately $133,000,000 in 
1933 to $432,000,000 in 1950, a rise of 225 
percent. Average wage returns for ag- 
ricultural labor in domestic sugar beet 
and sugarcane areas in 1950 were 393 
percent of the 1934 level. 

An excise tax of 50 cents per hundred 
pounds and an import compensating tax 
at the same rate are applied to sugar in 
order to operate the program and 
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equalize the cost of production in do- 
mestic and foreign areas. From the 
funds thus obtained, payments are made 
to domestic producers at a basic rate of 
80 cents per hundred pounds of sugar, 
raw value, for the first 350 short tons of 
sugar produced on a farm and reduced 
progressively thereafter to a minimum 
of 30 cents per hundred pounds. Pay- 
ment is made only to farmers who have 
complied with the provisions of the act. 

Financially, this sugar program is 
unique—it not only pays for itself but it 
provides a net average annual profit to 
the Government of approximately $16,- 
000,000. 

The passage of this proposed legisla- 
tion will insure the people of Florida 
greater prosperity for the next 4 years. 
The sugar industry of my State employs 
directly and indirectly approximately 
12,000 persons with an annual payroll in 
excess of $3,000,000. The value of the 
crop at present-day prices is approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 annually. 

Such a program to me seems well 
worth while. I urge its adoption. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WI1tIs! such time as he may desire. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Sugar Act of 1948 will expire on De- 
cember 31, 1952. It has been decided, 
however, that the act should be ex- 
tended by legislation adopted during 
the present session of Congress, The 
act is being extended now in order to 
enable the sugar producers in the do- 
mestic and foreign areas who supply our 
consumption in the United States to 
plan their production programs with the 
prior knowledge of an assured market 
during 1953 under the safeguards of 
sugar legislation. 

Accordingly, the Sugar Act is being 
extended for 4 years; that is, from De- 
cember 31, 1952,through December 31, 
1956. 

Sugar is such an essential food prod- 
uct that it has long been the established 
national policy of our Government to 
preserve within the United States the 
ability to produce an assured portion of 
this commodity. Due to the cheap labor 
available in tropical countries where 
sugar grows most abundantly, and to the 
fact that sugar is produced in at least 
some quantity in almost every country 
in the world, it can be easily understood, 
I think, that only a small portion of our 
requirements would be grown here if 
American producers had to compete on 
an open world market against the cheap 
production in other countries. 

The history of our efforts to effectuate 
this national policy of preserving the 
produ-tion in the United States of a fair 
portion of our requirements goes back 
<lmost to the first days of our Republic. 
For many years tariff barriers were 
maintained against importation of sugar 
from other countries. The use of the 
tariff device as a means of assuring a 
fair portion of the market to local pro- 
ducers, however, had disadvantages 
which frequently overbalanced the ex- 
pected benefits to our growers at home. 
Experience demonstrated that at times 
high tariffs had the eifect of arbitrarily 
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increasing the price of sugar to consum- 
ers in the United i>t:.tes; and during 
other periods when sugar was most 
needed such barriers adversely affected 
the normal flow of adequate supply from 
foreign sources. At the same time, the 
price that the farmer and the sugar 
mill received was guided solely by the 
fluctuation of the world market in sugar, 
After struggling fcr more than a cen- 
tury with the tariff system; sometimes 
too high, sometimes too low, depend- 
ing upon the administration in power 
and world conditions beyond our con- 
trol, a quota system was written into 
law in the first Sugar Act of 1934, later 
revised and amended in the Sugar Acts 
of 1937 and 1948. Under the quota sys- 
tem, devised by the Sugar Acts, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is required in 
December of each year, based on avail- 
able statistics and p-si performances, to 
estimate the quantity of sugar that will 
be consumed during the succeeding year 
in Continental United States. Then, 
with this estimate as a starting point, 
the Sugar Act provides a specific for- 
mula whereby the sugar producing areas 
are respectively given a quota or a fair 
share of the quantity of the sugar they 
can produce anc supply to meet our re- 
quirements. The act provides for two 
types of quotas, namely: fixed quotas 
and variable qoutas. Fixed quotas are 
allocated to the mainland beet area and 
the mainland cane area; and to Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Republic of the Philippines. For in- 
stance, the quota of the mainland beet 
area is fixed by law at 1,800,000 tons, 
and the mainland cane quota is fixed by 
law at 500,000 tons of sugar per year. 
In other words, we get the first bite at 
the cherry, or the right to produce each 
year a fixed and guaranteed portion of 
our domestic requirements. The Sugar 
Act then provides that all United States 
requirements over and above fixed 
quotas shall be supplied by Cuba and full 
duty countries. Since the Cuban and 
full duty country quotas make up the 
surplus of our requirements after the 
fixed quotas are taken care of, such 
quotas vary from year to year and hence 
are called variable quotas. Because of 
our pleasant relationship with Cuba, 
however, the act guarantees that Cuba 
shall supply 96 percent of our supply 
over and above fixed quotas, and the 
other 4 percent is distributed to full-duty 
countries. 

As I have explained, our consumption 
estimate is made in December of each 
year and »ased on it, the domestic and 
foreign producing areas are given quotas 
or shares of our consumption for the 
next succeeding year. As might be ex- 
pected, it sometimes happens that cer- 
tain areas fing themselves unable to de- 
liver their quotas. This is particularly 
true of the Philippines. So-called defi- 
cits thus arise and these deficits must 
be made up and reallocated to other pro- 
ducing areas. Again, Cuba is made the 
greatest beneficiary of these deficits, 
For example, the new legislation guar- 
antees to Cuba the right to make up 95 
percent of any Philippine deficit, and 
the other 5 percent of any possible defi- 


cits is distributed to full-duty countries, _ 
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Because of these obvious advantages set 
forth in the Sugar Act, Cuba remains our 
greatest source of foreign supply of 
sugar. Thus, in 1950, Cuba supplied 
39.46 percent of the sugar consumed in 
the United States. 

Finally, the Sugar Act as extended 
continues in effect the excise tax of 50 
cents per hundred pounds on the refin- 
ing of sugar and the import tax of 50 
cents per hundred pounds on sugar 
coming in from Cuba and other areas. 
Nation-wide, these excise and import 
taxes of $1 per hundred pounds have 
produced an average of a little over $76,- 
000,000 per year. Part of the funds thus 
obtained is used to pay bonuses to farm- 
res who comply with their marketing 
quotas and the balance gces into the 
Treasury of the United States. Pay- 
ments to farmers throughout the United 
States and expenses of administration 
have averaged about $61,000,000 per year, 
leaving a balance of almost $16,000,000 
which goes into the Treasury of the 
United States. In other words, the 
sugarcane program as designed in the 
Sugar Act has resulted in a net profit 
of about $16,000,000 per year to our Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, while the Sugar Act is being ex- 
tended for 4 years, it is well to reflect 
upon and realize what the sugar indus- 
try means to Louisiana and what the 
sugar legislation means to the industry 
in my State. This is doubly important 
to the Third Congressional District of 
Louisiana, which I have the honor to 
represent in the Congress of the United 
States, because my district is generally 
regarded as the sugar bowl of the United 
States so far as cane sugar is concerned. 

The sugar industry of Louisiana is 
composed of the following: 55 raw-sugar 
mills, 4 sugar refineries, 8,000 sugarcane 
growers. 

Last year’s crop brought to Louisiana 
in excess of $70,000,000, and of that 
amount, approximately $50,000,000 was 
distributed at the farm level. The in- 
dustry provides direct employment on a 
year-round basis for more than 30,000 
persons, and during the harvest season, 
employment for an additional 12,000 
persons. Indirect employment on a 
very conservative basis is afforded to 
approximately four persons for every- 
one directly employed, and on that ba- 
sis, would provide direct and indirect 
employment for approximately 166,000. 
Included in this indirect employment 
are transportation employees, steam- 
ship, barge, truck, railway, longshore- 
men, employees in brokerage firms, and 
the many hundreds of firms which sup- 
ply the industry with essential items 
from insecticides and fertilizers to high- 
pressure steam boilers and harvesting 
and cultivating equipment. 

The proposed bill would reenact with 
relatively minor changes the Sugar Act 
of 1948 which otherwise would termi- 
nate December 31, 1952. The allocation 
to the various producing areas on the 
mainland of the United States and to 
Hawaii remains the same as in the ex- 
isting law. The major change in quotas 
is an increase in the allocation to Puerto 
Rico by 170,000 tons annually and to the 
Virgin Islands by 6,000 tons annually. 
It is my understanding that both of 
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these areas badly need this quota in- 
crease in order to maintain present-day 
economy and in some measure upgrade 
the standard of living in those areas. 

The sugar industry of Louisiana is in 
complete accord w‘th this proposed in- 
crease. The provisions of the bill were 
worked out in a series of conferences 
between producer and user groups in the 
sugar industry, and an interdepart- 
mental committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of Departments of State, In- 
terior, Commerce, Treasury, and Agri- 
culture and the Tariff Commission. 
Many witnesses representing both Gov- 
ernment and industry appeared before 
the committee during the several days’ 
hearings on the bill which has been 
unanimously recommended by the com- 
mittee for enactment. 

Financially, I want to repeat, the 
sugar program is the only Government 
agricultural prcgram which pays a div- 
idend. From 1934 through the end of 
the fiscal year 1950, taxes collected as a 
part of the sugar program amounted to 
$987,752,416, while all payments and ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in administering 
the program have totaled $757,387,894, 
leaving an excess of taxes over expendi- 
tures, representing a nc profit from the 
operations of the program, of $230,364,- 
522. Putting it on an annual basis, the 
average taxes collected are a little over 
$76,000,000. Expenses, including ad- 
ministration and payments to growers, 
average about $61,C09,000 leaving a 
net annual profit of approximately 
$16,090,000. 

Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the con- 
sumers and producers of sugar in the 
State of Louisiana, I unhesitatingly rec« 
ommend adoption of this proposed leg- 
islation which will bring to Louisiana for 
the next 4 years approximately $70,000,- 
000 annually and to the Treasurer of 
the United States approximately $16,- 
000,000 annually. Any legislation which 
puts dollai's into private pockets and at 
the same time puts dollars into the Pub- 
lic Treasury is certainly worthy of pas- 
sage by this body. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. LarcapE]. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to join my colleague the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. W11.ts], in thanking the 
chairman and members of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture of the House and Mr. 
Meyers, the head of the Sugar Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
consideration they have given this legis- 
lation. There is no opposition to the bill 
that I know of, ani therefore, since the 
situation and provisions of the bill have 
been fully discussed, and because it is 
only a renewal of existing legislation, 
with minor amendments, I do not feel 
it is proper to take any time to discuss 
the legislation further, as I feel that the 
House will pass the bill unanimously. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add 
however, that legislation in 1934 and this 
legislation since that time has saved a 
most important industry, not only in 
Louisiana, but in the other sugar-pro- 
ducing States of the mainland, as well 
as in our island possessions and other 
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As an example, I well remember in 
1933-34 when the sugar industry was 
about to be abandoned in Louisiana, the 
Delgado sugar plantation, near Jeaner- 
ette, La., with 3,300 acres of the finest 
sugar-producing land in Louisiana, to- 
gether with a large sugar refinery worth 
nearly a half million dollars could have 
been purchased for $75,000. I advised 
a relative of mine who was wealthy to 
buy this magnificent plantation with the 
refinery for the amount mentioned; 
however, he told me the sugar industry 
would never come back, and he did not 
take advantage of the opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, while it is true that 
some improvements have been made to 
the refinery, I am sure that the planta- 
tion and refinery could not be purchased 
today for at least $9,000,000. That situa- 
tion was true in all the sugar-producing 
States at that time, and I know that to 
be a fact as I was in the fire-insurance 
business at that time, and it was impos- 
sible to obtain one dollar of insurance on 
any sugar refinery anywhere. The in- 
surance companies would not insure a 
sugar refinery for any amount. 

Mr. Chairman, the extension of this 
legislation will continue to stabilize and 
protect the sugar industry throughout 
the world, and will also guarantee the 
consumer against any excessive price for 
a commodity that is a necessity to every 
household and many of our industries 
who are large users of sugar. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire, to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
always glad to be able to support legis- 
jJation which enables different segments 
of an industry to work together in 
harmony and mutual gain. I wish to 
congratulate the Committee on Agricul- 
ture for the careful work and thinking 
which has gone into this bill. I am also 
pleased to note that this program, in 
addition to securing a plentiful supply 
of sugar at reasonable and stable prices, 
operates at a gain for the Treasury or 
to the people at large. 

Sugar is primarily a food or a preserv- 
ing agent and is no longer considered to 
be a luxury, as thousands of housewives 
will testify by gleaming rows of home 
canned food. The’ extension and 
changes in this bill are but the contin- 
uance of an equitable system for the 
control of sugar production and con- 
sumption which began back in 1934 with 
the Jones-Costigan Act. The major 
premise of this legislation, a quota sys- 
tem with an excise equalizer in terms 
of production costs as between domestic 
and foreign producers, has stood since 
that time. Some modifications were 
necessary to meet the exigencies of the 
war, but we have been able to avoid the 
great surge in price which occurred in 
1920 by smoothing out the production in 
various areas damaged by the war or 
areas called upon for great increases to 
meet increased demand. This bill re- 
establishes the quotas in force prior to 
the disruption of the war, with some 
gain to Puerto Rico and the Barbados 
Islands and a negligible cut for Cuba 
which will probably be wiped ou. by the 
increase in totalconsumption. It retains 
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the percentage allocated to domestic 
producers, including our insular areas, 
so that the historic industry may be 
maintained. It also continues the reg- 
ulations concerning wages, the employ- 
ment of minors, and working conditions 
generally. This program is a fine 
example of producer, industry, and gov- 
ernment working for the common good. 
I heartily recommend the support of this 
bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Camp]. 

Mr.CAMP. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
pleased to know that in the renewal of 
this sugar legislation consideration has 
been given to the enlargement of the 
quota from Puerto Rico. In the hear- 
ings of the stbcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in this island 
2 years ago, we were very much impressed 
with the fact that although sugarcane is 
the principal crop of the island, under 
the restriction of the Sugar Act at that 
time, they were unable to plant to ad- 
vantage a large proportion of their fertile 
soil in that crop, and although they had 
made many attempts to fine other crops 
to grow they had not been successful in 
finding a profitable crop. Puerto Rico, 
as you know, is a very large island, and 
has perhaps the greatest density of popu- 
lation to be found aaywhcre in the world. 
I am delighted to know that the com- 
mittee, under the renewal, has given the 
island some 170,000 additional tons in 
their quota. I commend the committee 
for i, because I think it is certainly the 
proper thing to do. We sometimes for- 
get that Puerto Rico is a part of our 
country, and that practically every per- 
son in the island ncw is a native-born 
American. I hope the committee will 
seriously consider the proposition of per- 
mitting a larger quantity of refined sugar 
to be shipped from Puerto Rico to the 
mainland. Of course, at the “ime the 
original Sugar Act was passed in 1934, 
they had very few refinerier, and there 
have been no further refineries built 
there. But I feel sure that this is a 
subject which the committee can do well 
to further study. I wish to congratulate 
the committee for its action in this bill 
and for its splendid solu:ion of the sugar 
problem. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, first permit me to express my ap- 
preciation to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture for the report of H. R. 4521 to 
amend and extend the Sugar Act of 
1948. As has already been brought out 
here by many of my colleagues, this ex- 
tension continues in force and effect the 
Sugar Act that has worked out satis- 
factory to all parties concerned. Prior 
to 1934, and for many years in the de- 
velopment of the sugar industry in the 
United States, it was in an unstable 
condition, but after 1934, as has been 
demonstrated, the people have been able 
to work out a fair and equitable man- 
ner and method of solving this problem. 

Since the adoption of the original act 
in 1934 and the various amendments 
that have been added thereto, we have 
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been assured of a stable sugar supply 
throughout the United States. As this 
report accompanying H. R. 4521 amply 
demonstrates, there is a sufficient elas- 
ticity in the law to assure the consumers 
of the United States an adequate sugar 
supply. 

In addition thereto, it has assured the 
industry of this country a fair and just 
return on their investment. Perhaps not 
in each instance does it work out fairly 
for everyone, but at the same time it 
gets us away from the chaos that ex- 
isted prior to the time this act was first 
enacted in 1934. So we feel that the 
industry in this country has taken a 
great step and will continue to supply 
and bring to this Nation an adequate 
food supply in the form of sugar. I trust 
that each and all of you will join with us 
in the thought that this is good and 
needed legislation. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii |Mr. FarrIncTon}. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman. 
the prompt enactment of H. R. 4521 is 
important not only to all segments of the 
sugar industry but to the American con- 
sumer as well. It will insure an acequate 
supply of sugar at a reasonable price for 
at least another 5 years. This will em- 
brace the period of the present emer- 
gency and for that reason is a step that 
is important to the present program of 
remobilization. The present law—the 
Sugar Act of 1948—expires on December 
31, 1952. This bill would extend the law 
until December 31, 1956, with some 
amendments. Among the latter is an in- 
crease in the quota for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands and some of the so- 
called full duty countries. The changes 
in the law by and large do not alter the 
policy that prevails at the present time 
and represents more adjustments that 
have been necessary by the trend of the 
times in order that the policy be per- 
petuated. The quota allowed the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii and other American pro- * 
ducers remains the same. 

We of Hawaii are strongly in favor of 
the prompt enactment of this bill in or- 
der that our production that is now 
reaching one of its highest peaks may 
continue with the assurance that the 
high standards achieved in our islands 
can be sustained and our product will 
find a ready market. 

Sugar is an essential fuod. It finds its 
way into our diet in many indirect forms. 
Besides being used on the dining table to 
sweeten any number of dishes that are 
part of our daily diet, it is one of the 
essential ingredients of most soft drinks, 
candy, cookies, and cakes. 

Close to 50 percent of the sugar used 
in this country is consumed by the so- 
called industrial users of sugar, who 
manufacture these products. Then, 
sugar is and always has been valuable 
as a preservative. 

It may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that this is a product that 
finds its way in one form or another into 
every grocery store, to nearly every food 
store and to all but a few homes in our 
country. The welfare of the industry is, 
therefore, of very great importance to 
the American consumer 
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We have never produced in this coun- 
try all of the sugar that we have con- 
sumed. Some sugar has always had to 
be imported. Most of it has come from 
tropical countries that are adapted to 
the production of cane sugar. 

But at no time have we been com- 
pletely dependent upon foreign countries 
fcr our sugar and at no time should we 
allow ourselves to fall into this posi- 
tion. Experience has shown only too well 
that when we become dependent for an 
essential product upon a foreign country 
we immediately invite higher prices and 
onerous restrictions, This is especially 
true when the products come from coun- 
tries with absentee landlordism and 
without the restrictions against monop- 
olistic practices that prevail in this 
country. 

The most notorious experience of this 
kind was with raw rubber prior to Worid 
War II—a problem we have met by the 
production of synthetic rubber in what 
we like now to call the American rubber 
industry. The Sugar Act of 1948 aims 
to protect the consumer against just 
such an eventuality. It provides condi- 
tions under which production of sugar 
can be sustained in this country under 
standards that are consistent with the 
American way of life and, at the same 
time, makes it possible for an additional 
amount of sugar to be imported so as to 
insure the consumer an adequate supply 
at a reasonable price. 

Without protection the American pro- 
ducers cannot survive the competition 
of other countries where most of the 
sugar of the world is produced. The 
principal reasons for this are the low 
standard of wages prevailing in these 
countries. Although national conditions 
for producing sugar in some of them 
may be considered more advantageous 
than in American producing areas, the 
fact remains that in none of them have 
the same high standards been achieved. 

Long experience has amply demon- 
strated the soundness of this protection 
as a national policy. For many years 
the tariff served this purpose. But in 
the years following the depression in 
1929 it failed and, in consequence, the 
present system of quotas was adopted in 
the Jones-Costigan Act of 1934. With- 
out the safeguards of this law and those 
that have continued it, the production of 
sugar under the American flag could 
very readily have disappeared within a 
few years and the American consumer 
would be at the mercy of foreign pro- 
ducers whose standards of wages and 
working conditions are notoriously low. 

The provision of the original law lim- 
iting the amount of sugar that can be 
refined in Hawaii to approximately the 
amount that is consumed in the Terri- 
tory is still in the law and is as objec- 
tionable to us of Hawaii today as it was 
at the time of its adoption. 

It is wrong in principle to deny a Ter- 
ritory that is an integral part of the 
country the right to market its product 
in the form it chooses. It is a residue 
of the old and now completely discred- 
ited colonial system under which the so- 
called mother country imported raw ma- 
terial from its colonies and reserved for 
itself the privilege of manufacturing this 
material into the finished product and 
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marketing it where it chose and usually 
in the same colonies from which the 
raw material was imported. But I do 
not propose to labor this point and de- 
sire only to record and reaffirm our posi- 
tion because the practical consequences 
of the present arrangement are not now 
serious from Hawaii's standpoint and 
there are other considerations of much 
greater importance. 

The refinery in California, where most 
of Hawaii's sugar is refined, is owned 
by Hawaii’s industry. The question of 
whether this sugar should be refined in 
Hawaii, where new refineries would have 
to be constructed for this purpose, in- 
stead of on the Pacific Coast in the in- 
dustry’s refinery is a lot less important 
than that the present system of quotas 
be continued. The discriminatory sec- 
tion with respect to refining sugar in 
Hawaii can very properly be dealt with 
at a later time. 

Through a period of more than 16 
years it has been possible under the pro- 
visions of the law now on the statute 
books to achieve in the sugar industry 
a balance between consumers and pro- 
ducers, domestic producers and foreign 
producers, and producers and refiners, 
that has served well to provide the Amer- 
ican people with an adequate supply of 
Sugar at a reasonable price and sustain 
production under the American flag at 
constantly improving standards. 

For many years Hewaii has been one 
of the principal sources of sugar for this 
country. This relationship had its be- 
ginning 75 years ago when the United 
States concluded a commercial treaty 
of reciprocity with the Hawaiian mon- 
archy. This was in 1876. The treaty 
permitted the importation of sugar pro- 
duced in Hawaii free of duty and gave 
the United States coaling rights at Pearl 
Harbor. This was indeed a significant 
day in the history not only of Hawaii but 
of the United States as the events of the 
last 10 years have clearly demonstrated. 
From that day in 1876 when this treaty 
was concluded the relationship between 
Hawaii and the United States has be- 
come progressively closer. 

In 1898 the Hawaiian Islands by volun- 
tary annexation became an integral part 
of the United States. It is something 
of a coincidence that the American flag 
was first raised in Hawaii on August 12, 
1898, exactly 53 years ago yesterday. 
That flag had only 45 stars. Oklahoma, 
Arizona, and New Mexico were still Ter- 
ritories. Hawaii became a Territory in 
1900 by the adoption of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act that is still the law of Con- 
gress and under which we of the Terri- 
tory are governed and under which we 
assume and have always met all of the 
financial obligations of a State and been 
subject to the same laws of the States. 

During the period of the past 50 years, 
while we have been a Territory of the 
United States, the sugar industry has 
undergone great development. At the 
same time our life in Hawaii has become 
progressively more closely integrated 
with that of the rest of the country. 
Today our relationships with the rest 
of the country economically, culturally, 
and socially resembles those of a State in 
every respect but one. Politically, we 
are still a dependency with our partici- 
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pation in the National Government 
severely limited and will continue to be 
until we become a State. I hope that 
day is not far off. 

The sugar industry remains today as 
it has for many years past the basis of 
Hawaii's economy. The interest of 
Hawaii in this legislation is therefore 
a very vital ome. Hawaii is one of the 
principal American producers of sugar. 
Hawaii's quota under the present law is 
1,052,000 tons. H.R. 4521 continues this 
quota. Hawaii will continue in the 
future under this law, as it has in the 
past, to produce about one-fourth of the 
sugar produced under the American 
flag. 

I say without fear of contradiction and 
without undertaking to boast that the 
standards achieved in Hawaii in the pro- 
duction of sugar are the highest in the 
world. 

More sugar is produced per acre with 
respect to the record per single acre and 
the average for the entire area than in 
any other sugar-producing area. This is 
shown by the table which follows: 


Average tons of sugar per acre: Tons 
oc ictcedwedestsenccecbenuce 9 
pO Se ee ee ee 1.6 
PRC Ni cd d. cnccccnneps ccwsetnennsn ane 2.5 
a ncnintinecitampenbonotiniin 3.5 
IE. eimintignmnianieamnnediity 2.1 
Nici acnicctaieeensoe tinrtaeeenedeainamiem- anne. 2. 25 

Average age of crop due to system is 

about: — 
NE, encmnqnnemmuecnenapananee 
TEE ccncccnsdnpesnctunnntene 3 
PO incchandunimeldnmanceqnbanaGal 14 
PUGS Gc. co de mincncccnssanase 14 
Gi dai caiidinemnitinnciineniakenans 14 


Mechanization has brought the num- 
ber of man-hours required to produce 
a ton of cane to the lowest point ever 
achieved anywhere. In other words, the 
volume of sugar produced by each in- 
dividual sugar worker in Hawaii is 
greater than in any other place in the 
world. 

And the wages paid to sugar workers 
in Hawaii are the highest in any place 
in the sugar industry. 

These facts are graphically presented 
in charts prepared by the Sugar Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. j 

The Hawaiian sugar industry has his- 
torically been a world leader in the de- 
velopment of new varieties of cane and 
better methods of agriculture. And now 
its scientists are turning their genius to 
mechaniza‘ion. This has already re- 
duced the manpower rcquired to produce 
our sugar by more than one-half during 
a period of 1 year. The experimental 
work that has developed new varieties 
of cane, better methods of agriculture, 


Seshcaeees aainek ites aenatemen on 
absentee landlordism. Most of its prin- 
cipal owners are in Hawaii operating the 
industry themselves. 

Production of sugar in Hawaii has 
been conducted on a corporate basis. It 
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is highly industrialized. This has 
brought great efficiency in production 
but it has also brought with it problems 
of irdustrial relationship that probably 
constitute the most serious problems 
that confront the industry today. 

For many years organization of the 
workers in the sugar industry was re- 
sisted by management. The adoption 
of the Wagner Act brought about a great 
change in this respect. Representatives 
of the Nationa] Labor Board were active 
in encouraging the organization of labor 
and the more enlightened element of 
management accepted the principle of 
collective bargaining as the basis upon 
which future relationships should be 
conducted. The tide of this great 
change was stemmed by the outbreak of 
war on December 7, 1941. From that 
time until the end of the war, the people 
of Hawaii lived under the severest re- 
striction and for the best part of the 
period under military government. But 
in the 5 years that have elapsed since 
the war the industry has been torn by 
bitter industvrial strife. I introduce ref- 
erence to this situation not only so that 
you may be informed of the present posi- 
tion of our industry but may realize how 
completely we feel the influence and the 
effect of Federal law. The people of the 
Territory, for better or worse, are con- 
trolled by the laws of Congress, although 
they are without the privilege of choos- 
ing those whose votes determine what 
these laws shall be and how they shall 
be administered. 

I am sure everyone will agree that we 
are at least entitled under these condi- 
tions to the full protection and the full 
benefit of American law. 

The standards that we have achieved 
are a source of great pride but they can- 
not be sustained without the main- 
tenance of a policy of protection in the 
sugar industry. 

We point with pride to the high wages 
that are paid to the sugar workers in 
our industry. We are glad that the con- 
ditions under which they are producing 
sugar are constantly being improved. 

We hope that means will be found to 
raise the standard of wages in other pro- 
ducing areas and favor any steps that 
the Government can appropriately take 
to advance these wages and protect them 
from the competition of low foreign 
wages. This is the American system. 

We feel that the administration of the 
Sugar Act of 1948 by the Department of 
Agriculture has been well informed, fair 
and efficient. Some criticism has been 
rade of it by those who would have this 
agency pursue a more aggressive policy 
on the question of minimum wages but 
we recognize this represents an extremely 
difficult problem because of the great 
variation in the conditions controlling 
production and employment. The pro- 
ducers of beet sugar and cane sugar in 
the States probably never will achieve 
the production per acre that is possible 
in Hawaii because of different climati- 
cal conditions, and in Puerto Rico the 
introduction of mechanization and a 
compensating increase in wages would 
only serve to increase the very serious 
problem of unemployment. We never- 
theless set the example and we hope 


point the way and trust to the perpetua- 
tion of the protective system that makes 
the continuation of these high standards 
possible. 

We believe our performance is in the 
best tradition of our country and ask 
that in the same tradition that we con- 
tinue to enjoy the full protection of 
American law that is so important to 
our survival. 

We therefore strongly urge the prompt 
enactment of this bill. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana (Mr. D’Ewarrt). 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, first 
I would like to correct a question, which 
I addressed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee in regard to wool. I am in- 
formed, since I addressed that question 
to him, that I was in error. There was 
a loss in the wool program when the 
warehousing and all the rest of the 
charges are considered. 

Mr. Chairman, sugar beets are one of 
the big crops in my State. We have 
five large factories, four in my district. 
The debate today has brought out that 
the beet industry is not quite as healthy 
as some of the talks which have been 
made this afternoon would seem to in- 
dicate. The acreage planted in the 
United States in beets is down 26 per- 
cent. That indicates that there is 
something wrong, perhaps temporarily, 
but nevertheless something wrong with 
the beet industry. It is the established 
policy, as is brought out in the report, 
to keep a sound sugar industry in the 
United States and to preserve the ability 
of this Nation to produce a portion of 
this vital product needed by the Ameri- 
can consumers. I think that is a sound 
policy. But with beet acreage down 26 
percent in this country, my mail indi- 
cates that that policy is not being car- 
ried out, at least this year, 100 percent. 
There are several reasons for that. One 
of them is the increase of prices of other 
agricultural commodities. I have here 
the average prices received by farmers 
for crops produced in my State in May 
1941 and May 1951: 

Average prices received by Montana farmers 


as reported by Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics 


ie 











May | May [centage 
1941 1951 |195lasof 
1941 
Shain casio waked bushel_.| $0.65 | $1. 75 209 
Te Ct ona os 1. 96 28 
a do... 41 90 241 
Oats... adibaahidicnd iis 032 70 219 
I cin ea a - 0 1.20 240 
I citinssanice hundredweight..| 3. 25 50 200 
Alfalfa: 
ae ton 5.90 | 19.70 334 
a iia ial do 8.30 | 26.60 320 
Ccceond hundredweight 8. 20 | 29. 20 356 
Hogs 4 “FRA R Ae do 8.30 | 21. 50 259 
‘ ae “ase Te 302 
y ..--pound.. 34) 1.15 338 
Beets ton..| 8.71 /213. 26 152 





i wna on 1941 crop, Includes $1.94 Sugar Act pay- 
m Ss. 

? 1950 crop. Includes approximate additional payment 
and Sugar Act payment of $2.46. 

Wheat is up 288 percent. Barley is up 
241 percent, alfalfa 334 percent, wool 
338 percent while beets are up 152 per- 
cent. That indicates that the relative 
price for beets is not in conformity 
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with other agricultural products, which 
doubtless is one of the reasons that the 
acreage of beets has decreased. 

I have here another statement show- 
ing the average rise in price of retail 
sugar, between 1933 and 1950, from 5.3 
cents to 9.7 cents which means an in- 
crease of 84 percent. The rise in prices 
of all food products is 143 percent. Cer- 
tainly, that is another reason for the 
switch from beets, a commodity which 
we want to keep in healthy production 
in this country. The rise in sugar has 
been 84 percent. The rise in cane has 
been 170 percent. The average prices of 
field labor are up 393 percent in the do- 
mestic sugar production area, a situa- 
tion which makes the production of su- 
gar beets in the West, not as profitable 
as it formerly was. 

I am not speaking here today to ask 
that the price of beets be raised out of 
proportion to other food and commodity 
prices, but I do think the time has come, 
if we are to have the acreage of this 
commodity that we need in the country, 
we must give some consideration to these 
growers so as to give them a relative 
price which will make them able to com- 
pete with other commodities. 

Another reason I would like to bring 
to the attention of the Congress is that 
one of the principal preducts of our ir- 
rigated areas of the West is beets. If 
beets are not in a healthy position, it is 
going to be difficult for irrigated farms 
to return the cost and investment of the 
Federal Government in those irrigated 
farms. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D'EWART. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. For the sake of 
argument, let us assume that the same 
conditions continue to prevail which 
have so influenced the acreage of sugar 
beets in the current year and that next 
year, 1952, the beet acreage again drops 
25 or 30 percent. Assuming that, what 
will be the ultimate effect on the sugar 
supply for the people of the United 
States as related to price, under a pro- 
posal of this kind? Of course, the an- 
swer to that question would be that Cuba 
picks up control of the supply of sugar 
fcr our people, and Cuba being a foreign 
country can set her price. 

Mr. D'EWART. That is right, and the 
domestic sugar industry and the irri- 
gated areas of our country will be hurt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Colorado 
LMr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the Committee on 
Agriculture for its fine work on this bill, 
which should have the support of every 
Member of this House. I have heard of 
no opposition to this extension of the 
Sugar Act. 

I wish to say a word in behalf of the 
beet-sugar industry. I can recall a time 
when the importance of the beet-sugar 
industry to the welfare of our country 
was not recognized as it is today. I re- 
member that when I first came to Con- 
gress 10 years ago an order had just been 
issued reducing the sugar-beet acreage 
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for that year. Within a couple of years 
we were short of sugar because of the 
war, and were dependent upon domestic 
producers, both cane and beet, for our 
sugar supply. Then we began to realize 
what the beet-sugar industry really 
meant to this country. I am in favor of 
doing everything possible to increase our 
domestic production of sugar so that we 
can be prepared for any emergency. 

There was a time not so long ago when 
certain high Government officials in this 
country were contending that the beet- 
sugar industry was not an economical 
operation and should be liquidated. I 
think this theory has now been com- 
pletely repudiated. I do not hear these 
expressions anymore. The fact that this 
bill extending the Sugar Act for another 
4 years is before the House today without 
any opposition is convincing proof the 
importance of our domestic beet-sugar 
industry is now recognized by everyone. 

Up until recently Colorado has led in 
the production of sugar beets, with more 
plants for the processing of sugar beets 
than any other State. Colorado has al- 
ways taken the lead in promoting the 
production of domestic sugar. 

We take great pride in Colorado in 
the fact that we have championed the 
beet-sugar industry. In Colorado we 
have the main offices of some of the 
largest beet-sugar companies in this 
country. We have always been looked 
upon as the beet-sugar center of the 
United States. For this reason this bill 
today is of tremendous importance to my 
State. 

I am happy to join with my colleagues 
from Colorado, and the Members of this 
House, in extending the Sugar Act for 
another 4 years. This act has meant 
much, not only for the sugar industry, 
but also for the general economy of this 
Nation. It has been called to your at- 
tention by my colleague from Colorado 
(Mr. HILL] that sugar, during World 
War I, reached a price of $33 per hun- 
dred. Sugar has remained, both during 
and since World War II, as one of the 
cheapest of our staple commodities. I 
think that is largely due to the fact that 
we have had this Sugar Act, which has 
made it possible for all segments of the 
sugar industry to cooperate with each 
other. 

We have the happy situation today 
where all branches of the sugar indus- 
try have agreed to this extension. 
Everyone concedes that this legislation is 
most vital to our economy. Represent- 
ing a district where sugar beets are grown 
and processed, I am indeed happy to 
support the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
{Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. In order 
to report out the bill presently before 
uc it was necessary for the committee to 
get in agreement with the Interior De- 
partment, the Commerce Department, I 
believe the Treasury Department, Agri- 
culture Department, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, also with the farmers, processors, 
and those handling and connected with 
sugar production. They must have done 
a pretty good job, because there does 
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not seem to be any opposition to the 
legislation; and for that I would compli- 
ment the committee. I will support the 
measure. 

I huve in my district at Grand Island, 
Nebr., one of the oldest sugar fac- 
tories in the United States, and it is still 
operating. There is an unfortunate inci- 
dent, though, attached to the sugar in- 
dustry in western Nebraska in that there 
are two or three factories that have 
ceased to operate. You may ask why 
that happened? I think part of it is due 
to the fact that regulations by the Gov- 
ernment have gradually reduced the 
acreage of sugar beets. The sugar-beet 
companies will tell you that they do not 
have the acreage to warrant keeping the 
factories open, and I know that many 
farmers, small farmers—and I own an 
irrigated farm in western Nebraska— 
they have quit. My man says, “I do not 
want to raise sugar beets any more.” He 
finds it is more profitable to raise alfalfa, 
bale it, and sell it, with less labor troubles 
and the weather conditions that exist. 
Then, too, the price of sugar from a cal- 
orie standpoint is much lower than other 
commodities that you now buy. The 
cost of sugar—oh, it could well be one, 
two, dollars more than it is <t the present 
time to be in line with the other com- 
modities that the consumer uses. So I 
think the regulations, and the labor 
conditions, and the whole group of 
things have seriously upset the economy 
in some of these areas, enough so that 
sugar factories have closed. 

There is another thing that comes 
out of the raising of sugar beets; it is 
the pulp. I do not know whether it has 
been mentioned here but the farmers 
who raised beets in the past always used 
the pulp to put into the cow. That 
makes good feed. Beet pulp plus feed- 
ing produced fertilizer which the land 
needs. Instead of raising beets some of 
these farmers have gone to raising beans, 
they have gone to raising potatoes, be- 
cause it is less work; they have made 
more money with beans and potatoes, 
You cannot blame the farmer for that, 
but it has done something to the farm; 
there is less fertilization and there is no 
pulp, so the soil fertility is going down. 
I am hoping that the time will come and 
come soon in this country when we will 
set our foot down and say to these great 
Departments, Interior, Treasury, the 
Tariff Commission, and so on, that we 
are going to raise in the United States 
all the sugar we can raise. We are 26 
percent below what we could raise. 

Another factor to take into consid- 
eration is the changed eating habits of 
the American people. The eating of 
the American people has changed. I 
checked with the Agriculture Depart- 
ment not longago. Forty years ago they 
were eating 204 pounds of potatoes— 
Maine would be interested in this—today 
they eat 111 pounds of potatoes because 
somebody said potatoes made you fat, 
and the women and others quit eating 
potatoes. Then in the matter of apples, 


40 years ago we were eating 5544 pounds 
of apples per person; today we are eat- 
ing 38.8 pounds per person. Dairy prod- 
ucts, 338 pounds 40 years ago; today the 
consumption is better than 429 pounds 
with the exception of butter, 


You but- 
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ter people had better ask the oleo people 
why butter consumption has not in- 
creased. In the matter of citrus fruit 
it has doubled or trebled because 40 
years ago they did not have much citrus 
fruit. Sugar: I believe 40 years ago the 
consumption was 84 pounds per person; 
last year it was 106. Coffee, tea, and 
cocoa have increased from 10 to 19 
pounds. And do you know how much 
food the American has been eating for 
all these 40 years? One thousand five 
hundred and seventy-six pounds of food 
every year. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ' 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would just like to say 
that certainly the sugar program has not 
resulted in forcing the beet producers in 
the gentleman’s territory out of busi- 
ness; actually our information was to 
the effect that the beet producers have 
not been able to reach the quota which 
they have been allotted, and there has 
been a deficit in the beet area. 

I think in the beet area they did not 
meet the quota, whereas in the sugar- 
cane areas they just about reached the 
quota. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
that is true, but a great many farmers 
have gone out of the sugar-beet busi- 
ness because the support price on beans 
and potatoes made that crop more at- 
tractive. 

Mr. COOLEY. 
man is correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. A few 
years ago a man named Henry Wallace 
came out to Scottsbluff, Nebr., and 
made the statement before a large num- 
ber of farmers that they should not be 
raising beets in that part of the coun- 
try, that they ought to get their sugar 
from Puerto Rico and Cuba. The next 
morning there was a life-sized picture of 
Mr. Wallace hanging to a tree, with ap- 
propriate remarks under it. The farm- 
ers did not like the idea that the raising 
of sugar beets was not for them. 

There are other things in this beet 
picture. I hope that we do not give 
away our quotas and that it will be pos- 
sible for new irrigated areas to get a 
quota to raise beets. Our farmers 
should be encouraged to raise a full 
quota. 

I would ask that the committee give 
special attention to not only the price of 
sugar, because I think it should be 
raised, but to encouraging farmers to 
raise sugar beets instead of beans and 
potatoes, because I know sugar beets are 
much better for irrigated land. They 
should not continually just skim off the 
best soil in raising other crops than 
beets. I shall vote for this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Crawrorp], ‘ 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to 
know if under this bill if I owned 100 


I think the gentle- 
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acres of land I can plant anything I want 
on it? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You can plant? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. There is nothing 
in this bill that restricts the production 
of sugar. I cid not say “the marketing 
of sugar.” I said, “the production of 
sugar.” This is a marketing bill, a mar- 
keting quota bill. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Coo.ey] if there is any 
provision in this bill which gives the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the direct author- 
ity to set the price on sugar? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; there is nothing 
in the bill that gives him that authority. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I agree with the 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee 
in that statement. That is what I 
wanted to emphasize. Here is a pro- 
gram which seems to be absolutely satis- 
factory to everybody concerned. Per- 
haps I should say substantially satisfac- 
tory to most everybody concerned. It 
works, and we do not have to give a Gov- 
ernment bureau the right to set the price. 
It has worked for years and there is no 
direct price-fixing scheme in the whole 
proposition. If you were to take a vote 
of the housewives of this country I think 
they would teil you that sugar is as rea- 
sonable in price as anything which they 
purchase with which to feed the family 
to date. So there is something else to 
keep in mind in dealing with this bill. 

The committee report points out one 
or two other rather significant things. 

Mr. D’'EWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. D’EWART. I would like to quote 
from ‘he bill: 

By providing such supply of sugar as will 
be consumed at a price which will not be 
excessive. 


Is that not price fixing? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Isaid, “direct price 
control,” and I still stick to that after 
the gentleman has read that statement. 

What fixes prices? Why, supply, the 
desire of a seller to dispose of his goods. 
You can get in an economic squeeze. 
The bank2r may callin your loan. You 
might sell beef cattle at 15 cents per 
hundred under the market price if you 
had to raise money, because you could 
not ship them to market. You will have 
to raise money or else lose your herd. 
When the Secretary of Agriculture op- 
erates the amount of sugar which can 
be sold in the United States in such a 
way as to bring about a balance between 
supply and demand, naturally that fixes 
the price of the product in any man’s 
market; but there is no direct price 
fixing. Show me where the Secretary of 
Agriculture has issued an order to the 
producers at what price they should sell 
their sugar during the last several 
months, while this law has been in oper- 
ation. Well, of course, you cannot 
produce the order. That is what I am 
emphasizing. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. He does it 
indirectly. You are given a quota and 
if you go over that quota you cannot sell 
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sugar. He has a fixed price and deter- 
mines how much is to be consumed, so 
he has the formula, and by having the 
formula, indirectly he sets the price of 
sugar. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not know 
whether I would agree with that com- 
pletely. He may havea formula. Sup- 
pose the farmers in your district decide 
that they do not want to grow any sugar- 
cane or sugar beets. What are you going 
to do about that proposition? Suppose 
the farmers in Louisiana, Texas, and all 
the 16 sugar-beet-growing States decide 
they will not grow any more sugar, then 
they have nothing to sell and they have 
to do something else, through the co- 
operation of some other country. 

The committee report says: 

Sugar is an essential food product, and it 
has long been the established policy of the 
United States Government—for defense and 
strategic reasons— 


And if I had been writing that report 
I would have put in another item there, 
“for defense and strategic reasons and 
the protection of the pocketbooks of the 
housewives of this country in their pur- 
chase of sugar.” 

The report goes on— 
to preserve within the United States the 
ability to produce at least a portion of this 


vital food product needed by American con- 
sumers. 


And, I would not have used the lan- 
guage “at least a portion’; I would have 
used language “at least a very substan- 
tial portion.” 

Now, why do I say that? Going to 
page 4 of the bill it shows that the do- 
mestic sugar industry, operating under 
the American flag, as our distinguished 
chairman the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Cootrey] has pointed out, 
can, under this bill, place in the mar- 
ket 54.08 percent of the sugar marketed 
in this country. That is correct, is it 
not, may I ask the distinguished gentle- 
man? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And there is a 
substantial portion. There is the securi- 
ty for the housewives of this country, 
the fact that you give the domestic pro- 
ducers—and who are they? The Amer- 
ican citizens ‘n Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, the United States beet 
and the United States cane areas—the 
right under the sugar marketing quota 
to sell into this market over 54 percent 
of whatever determination the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture says may be sold. 
There is your protection. Suppose the 
inflationary forces continue to work. 
Suppose the war operations become 
much heavier and millions of our men 
are pulled away from farm and indus- 
try to fight wars until such a situation 
develops where the sugar growers of this 
country cannot produce sugar, then 
what is your situation? Then may I say 
to my friends who so often speak sub- 
stantially in the interest of organized 
labor—which is certainly all right and I 
have no objection to that—you become 
dependent upon the low-paid, semislave 
labor of Cuba and other hot countries for 
the sugar that comes into this country. 
But, you will have no power to control 
the price of that sugar coming in. The 
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foreign producer under the foreign flag, 
where his own Government is sovereign, 
can sell that sugar to your housewives 
as they did following World War I—not 
during World War I, following World 
War I—at as high as 23'5 cents per 
pound raw value, which means 35 cents 
per pound refined value at the retail 
stores. This occurred then because 
Cuba was in control of the market. It 
can occur again if we let our domestic 
production fall to a very low level. 

That is why your Government should 
always protect our domestic consumers 
in having produced e@ very substantial 
percentage of whatever sugar is con- 
sumed, in this country, so as to make you 
independent of the avariciousness of the 
producer in the foreign country who 
produces his sugar at these low, sweat- 
labor costs and sells it at a high price 
because he can control the market in 
the United States by reason of the ab- 
sence of domestic production of sugar 
under the American flag. 

Mr. Chairman, those are the points I 
wish to emphasize here. Of course this 
bill is here in the interest of the con- 
sumers of sugar, in the interest of those 
who work in the sugar cane fields and 
in the beet fields in all of these domestic 
areas, and in the interest of those who 
have invested their savings in the ma- 
chinery, the buildings, and the tools 
which are used by the factory workers to 
process and refine the sugar grown in the 
areas covered by this bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico |Mr. Fernos-IsErn}. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Chairman, 
H. R. 4521, to amend and extend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, has the full endorse- 
ment of the people of Puerto Rico. 

Sugar is the backbone of the Puerto 
Rican economy. Puerto Rico is a small 
subtropical island of 3,500 square miles. 
It is an American Territory. It lives 
within the tariff system of the United 
States. It buys and sells almost exclu- 
sively in the United States. Puerto Rico 
is as much a member of the United 
States economic system as Rhode Island, 
New York, or California. 

Nature’s laws make us dependent upon 
the agriculiural products of our soil for 
our livelihood. Our position within the 
economic system of the United States 
requires us to concentrate on such prod- 
ucts of a tropical soil as meet the de- 
mand of the United States domestic mar- 
ket of which we are a part. 

Thus, we must devote our energies to 
sugar, which the climate permits us to 
produce; which the people of the United 
States consume and do not produce in 
quantities large enough to satisfy do- 
mestic consumption. 

Since 1934, Congress has found it nec- 
essary to enact legislation to stabilize 
the sugar market, to protect domestic 
producers, so that they may be able 
to continue to produce, and consumers 
to the end that there may be an ade- 
quate supply of sugar at fair prices. 

When the 1948 Sugar Act was enacted, 
Puerto Rico was not given a marketing 
quota sufficient to take care of its pro- 
duction. This hit us in the Achilles heel 
of our economy: 1948, 1949, 1950, and 
1951 have been years of anguish for 
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Puerto Rico. We have been faced with 
a sugar surplus above quota with no 
ready market for it. 

I must express sincere appreciation 
for the able way that the Sugar Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
tided Puerto Rico over this difficult pe- 
riod. They have extended themselves to 
the utmost to <nd ways to help us. Now 
when the 1948 law is to be continued, 
the administration, after careful study 
ar.d consideration of all factors con- 
ce,ned, has recommended an increase in 
Fuerto Rico’s quota. It does not take 
care of Puerto Rico’s full production, 
b t it certainly helps, and it will give the 
island’s people a greater sense of secu- 
rity as to their economic future. Puerto 
Rico is grateful to the Committee on 
Agriculture for its unanimous recom- 
mendation for this increase as embodied 
in the bill. 

Still, there is an aspect of the 1948 
Sugar Act that stems from the original 
sugar legislation of 1934, which under 
H. R. 4521 will be extenaed for 4 more 
years, and which we consider to be emi- 
nently unfair to Puerto Rico. I refer 
to a quantitative restriction imposed on 
trade between Puerto Rico and the main- 
land. Under the Sugar Act, Puerto Rico 
is not permitted to market its quota 
sugar in the mainland as refined sugar, 
except in fractional amount. This vio- 
lates the principle of free trade, as it 
exists in interstate commerce, and has 
been intended to exist between Puerto 
Rico and the mainland, since Puerto 
Rico was first organized under law of 
Congress in 1900. Since 1900 Puerto 
Rico has been incorporated into the 
tariff system of the United States. This 
should call for unhampered trade with 
the mainland. Being within the tariff 
system we are practically cut off from 
foreign trade. Under the refined-sugar 
restriction we are also curtailed in our 
free trade within the economic system 
of the United States. 

Puerto Rico has 2,200,000 inhabitants. 
Ours is one of the most densely popu- 
lated areas in the world. There are more 
than 600 persons per square mile. We 
cannot live on agriculture alone. We 
must industrialize in order to survive. 
No industry is more natural to us than 
the refinement of our own sugar which 
in turn is our main product. Yet we 
= prevented from doing this by Federal 
aw. 

H. R. 4521 does not alter the provision 
limiting the refining of sugar in Puerto 
Rico first established in 1934 as a tem- 
porary measure. The limitation is now 
stretched four more years up to 1956. 
Thus, for 22 years, Puerto Rico will have 
been prevented from developing its re- 
fining industry and is forced to operate 
only 50 percent of its capacity. 

The Committee on Agriculture very 
generously and in the spirit of justice, 
for which I wish to express my thanks, 
calls attention to this situation on page 
14 of the report. I quote from the 
report: 

The bill increases the quota for Puerto 
Rico from 910,000 tons annually under the 
1948 act, to 1,080,000 tons. In addition, 
Puerto Rico produces and refines its own 
sugar for domestic consumption, currently 
about 110.000 toms per vear. While the in- 


crease of 170,000 tons in the Puerto Rico 
quota will not absorb the entire sugar pro- 
duction of which the island is capable in 
good crop years, it is believed that it will 
substantially improve the situation of pro- 
ducers in Puerto Rico. 

The committee was asked to consider an 
increase in the amount of refined sugar 
which can be shipped to the mainland from 
Puerto Rico as part of its quota. At the 
present time, Puerto Rico is limited to ship- 
ment of 126,000 tons of refined sugar to the 
mainland. It refines, of course, that sugar 
which is used domestically, but the total 
of approximately 236,000 tons which is’ now 
refined in Puerto Rico, is only about one-half 
the refining capacity presently available on 
the island. Puerto Rico's quota of refined 
sugar has not been increased since the estab- 
lishment of sugar quotas in 1934, and no 
change is made in the refined-sugar quotas 
in this bill. The committee feels that some 
adjustment might well be considered in the 
proportion of the Puerto Rico quota which 
can be refined on the island, but it felt that 
this question is a matter distinctly separate 
from the assignment of over-all production 
quotas, with which this bill is concerned, 
and it believes that this matter should be 
taken up separately and at another time. 


These words carry new hope for the 
people of Puerto Rico, a hope we expect 
to bear fruit in the near future. With 
this new hope, and, despite the fact that 
H. R. 4521 does not entirely meet our 
expectations, or solve this important 
problem of sugar refining, I say again 
that the people of Puerto Rico endorse 
the bill. We believe it an important step 
in the right direction and we pray that 
it be adopted. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 202 of the 
Sugar Act of 1948 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 202. Whenever a determination is 
made, pursuant to section 201, of the amount 
of sugar needed to meet the requirements of 
consumers, the Secretary shall establish 
quotas, or revise existing quotas (a) for— 

“Domestic sugar-producing areas, by ap- 
portioning among such areas 4,444,000 short 
tons, raw value, as follows: 

Short tons, 


“Area raw value 
Domestic beet sugcir........... - 1,800, 000 
Mainland cane sugar........---- 500, 000 
PE. catiietencntecnninorneet 1, 052, 000 
oe, eee 1, 080, 000 
Wes Si canianensehenerse 12, 000 


“(b) For the Republic of the Philippines, 
in the amount of 952,000 short tons of sugar 
as specified in section 211 of the Philippine 
Trade Act of 1946. 

“(c) For foreign countries other than the 
Republic of the Philippines, by prorating 
among such countries an amount of sugar, 
raw value, equal to the amount determined 
pursuant to section 201 less the sum of the 
quotas established pursuant to subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section, on the following 
basis: 


“Area Percent 
ee 96 
Foreign countries other than Cuba and 

the Republic of the Philippines.....- 4 


“Ninety-five percent of the quota for for- 
eign countries other than Cuba and the 
Republic of the Philippines shall be prorated 
among such countries on the basis of the 
average amount imported from each such 
country within the quotas established for 
the vears 1948. 1949. and 1950, except that a 
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separate proration need not be established 
for any country which entered less than 
2 percent of the average importations within 
the quotas for such years. The amount of 
the quota not so prorated may be filled by 
countries not receiving separate prorations, 
but no such country shall enter an amount 
pursuant to this subsection in excess of 1 
percent of the quota for foreign countries 
other than Cuba and the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the other provi- 
sions of this title II, the minimum quota 
established for Cuba, including increases 
resulting from deficits determined pursuant 
to section 204 (a), shall not be less than the 
following: 

“(1) Twenty-eight and six-tenths percent 
of the amount of sugar determined under 
section 201 when such amount is 7,400,000 
short tons or less; and 

“(2) Two million one hundred and six- 
teen thousand short tons, when the amount 
of sugar determined under section 201 is 
more than 7,400,000 short tons. 

“The quotas for domestic sugar-producing 
areas, established pursuant to the other pro- 
visions of this title II, shall be reduced pro 
rata by such amounts as may be required 
to establish such minimum quota for Cuba.” 


Committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “existing”, 
strike out “quotas (a) for” and insert 
“quotas— 

“(a) For.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, after line 
12, strike out the word “Area” and insert 
“Country.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. Section 204 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary shall from 
time to time determine whether, in view of 
the current inventories of sugar, the esti- 
mated production from the acreage of sugar- 
cane or sugar beets planted, the normal 
marketings within a calendar year of new- 
crop sugar, and other pertinent factors, any 
area will be unable to market the quota for 
such area. If the Secretary finds that any 
domestic area or Cuba will be unable to 
market the quota for such area, he shall 
revise the quotas for the domestic areas and 
Cuba by prorating an amount of sugar equal 
to the deficit so determined to the other 
such areas on the basis of the quotas then 
in effect. If the Secretary finds that the 
Republic of the Philippines will be unable 
to market the quota for such area, he shall 
revise the quotas for Cuba and foreign coun- 
tries other than Cuba and the Republic of 
the Philippines by prorating an amount of 
sugar equal to the deficit so determined, as 
follows: 

“To Cuba, 96 percent; and 

“To foreign countries other than Cuba 

and the Republic of the Philippines, 4 per- 
cent. 
If the Secretary finds that foreign countries 
other than Cuba and the Republic of the 
Philippines cannot fill the quota for such 
area, he shall increase the quota for Cuba by 
an amount equal to the deficit. 

“Whenever the Secretary finds that any 
area will be unable to fill its proration of 
any such deficit, he may apportion such 
unfilled amount on such basis and to such 
areas as he determines is required to fill 
such deficit. 

“(b) Whenever the Secretary finds that 
any country will be unable to fill the prora- 
tion to such country of the quota for foreign 
countries other than Cuba and the Republic 
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of the Philippines established under section 
202 (c), or that any part of such proration 
bas not been filled on September 1 of the 
calendar year, he may apportion such un- 
filled amount on such basis and to such 
countries as he determines is required to 
fill such proration. 

“(c) The quota or applicable proration 
for any domestic area, the Republic of the 
Philippines, Cuba, or other foreign coun- 
tries as established under the provisions of 
section 202 shall not be reduced by reason of 
any determination of a deficit existing in any 
calendar year under the provisions of sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section.” 

Sc. 3. Section 207 of such act is amended 
by adding a new subsection (h) as follows: 

“(h) The quota for foreign countries other 
than Cuba and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines may be filled by direct-consumption 
sugar only to the extent of 1.36 percent of 
the amount of sugar determined pursuant 
to section 201 less the sum of the quotas 
established in subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 202: Provided, That each such coun- 
try shall be permitted to enter an amount 
of direct-consumption sugar not less than 
the a amount entered by it during 
the years 1948, 1949, and 1950.” 


Committee amendment; 


Page 5, line 3, insert: 

“Sec. 4. Section 208 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Suc. 208. Quotas for liquid sugar for for- 
eign countries for each calendar year are 
hereby established as follows: 

“In terms of wine 
gallons of 72 percent 
total sugar content 


“Country 
POGUES dads ccockducwkituses 7, 970, 558 
Dominican Republic..... 830, 894 
British West Indies ...... 300,000 


Other foreign countries... g* 
The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture knows, I am very much interested in 
this section of the bill in behalf of an 
importer of molasses in my district, who 
imports in small quantities from the 
British West Indies and Barbados. As 
is stated in the committee report, these 
importations presented a problem due to 
the fact that it is impracticable, for 
technical reasons—or ai least very dif- 
ficult—to have importations of molasses 
comply with the existing law as to solu- 
ble nonsugar solids. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture gave very fair consideration to this 
problem as it afiects my constituent and 
other importers of molasses. I am not 
at all sure that this is the best possible 
solution under all the circumstances, 
but it is certainly a fair recognition of 
the problem and a fair effort to deal 
with it, and I wish to express my per- 
sonal gratitude to the committee. 

I would like to inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee whether the ref- 
erence to quotas for the British West 
Indies is not in fact almost entirely tak- 
en up by importations from Barbados. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think that is correct. 
It is meant almcst entirely for Barba- 
dos molasses, 

Mr. HALE. I think the British West 
Indies would not include British Guiana. 
I do not know whether there are any 
importations from British Guiana. Per- 
havs the gentleman can inform me 
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whether that was any factor in the con- 
sideration. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think our informa- 
tion was to the effect that this entire 
provision would be for Barbados mo- 
lasses. 


Mr. HALE. I am very grateful to the 
chairman and to the committee for their 
consideration. I thinx this provision of 
the bill is a salutary one. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. Section 411 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sgc. 411. The powers vested in the Secre- 
tary under this Act shall terminate on De- 
cember 31, 1956, except that the Secretary 
shall have power to make payments under 
title ITI under programs applicable to the 
crop year 1956 and previous crop years.” 

Committee amendment: Page 6, line 7, 
strike out “4” and insert “5.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. Section 3508 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code (relating to termination of taxes) 
is amended by striking out “June 30, 1953” 
wherever appearing therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1957”. 

Committee amendment: Page 6, line 14, 
strike out “5” and insert “6.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. The amendments herein shall be- 
come effective January 1, 1953, except that 
sections 1 through 3 hereof shall be effective 
for purposes of the determinations and regu- 
lations required for the calendar year 1953. 

Committee amendment: Page 6, line 18, 
strike out “6” and insert “7.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is made necessary 
because the Printing Office failed to in- 
clude one amendment which was adopted 
by the Committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
CooLey: page 6, line 18, strike out the figure 
“3” and insert in lieu thereof the figure “4.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time merely 
for the purpose of complimenting and 
paying a brief tribute to the Adminis- 
trator who has so well, effectively, and 
satisfactorily administered this sugar 
program. I have served on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for many years, 
and I am frank to say that Mr. Lawrence 
Myers presented one of the most com- 
prehensive statem2nts when he appeared 
before our committee that it has been my 
pleasure ever to hear in that committee. 
He has demonstrated an impartial and 
fair attitude at all times and has admin- 
istered the law in accordance with both 
its letter and its spirit. 

I think it is due largely to Mr. Myers’ 
efforts that all of the departments of the 
Government and all branches of the in- 
dustry have been brought together in al- 
most complete accord with regard to the 
prob'ems involved. As I recall when I 
first came to Congress the sugar indus- 
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try was in almost a state of chaos: you 
could hardly get one sugar man to speak 
to another; now they all seem to be as 
Sweet as sugar and everything is going 
well. I think it is due largely to the 
magnificent manner in which Mr. Myers 
has administered the law. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. I simply want to join with 
my distinguished chairman in the tribute 
he has paid to Mr. Myers and the splen- 
did way in which Mr. Myers has admin- 
istered the present Sugar Act. Iam sure 
that every member of the committee was 
well impressed with Mr. Myers’ state- 
ment which was one of the finest, I think, 
that was ever made before our commit- 
tee by any Government official. 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com-. 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Preston, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 4521) to amend and extend 
the Sugar Act of 1948, and for other 
purposes, directed him to report the 
same back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not the 
Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKHEAD-JONES FARM 
TENANT ACT 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 684) to amend 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act so 
as to provide a more effective distribu- 
tion of mortgage loans insured under 
title I, to give holders of such mortgage 
loans preference in the refinancing of 
loans on a noninsured basis, to adjust 
the loan limitations governing title II 
loans so as to provide more effective as- 
sistance to production- and subsistence- 
loan borrowers, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not, will 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
kindly explain the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. I shall be very glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT} for that purpose, and fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Jones]. These two gentlemen were 


I vield to the gentle- 
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the authors of two bills which our com- 
mittee considered. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the House 
passed a similar bill to this, H. R. 7268, 
last year. It was known as the Pace bill. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
Jones} and myself, introduced bills 
identical to the Pace bill this year. 
These were H. R. 2642 and H. R. 4077. 
The principal difference between our 
bills and S. 684 is that S. 684 did not 
increase the present mortgage lending 
authority of $100,000,000 but left it ex- 
actly where it is in existing law. Mr. 
Jones’ bill and mine would have in- 
creased this authority to $200,000,000. 


ANALYSIS OF S. 684 


The words “and insuring mortgages” 
and “insured mortgages or” in lines 6 
and 7 of page 1 are stricken out so that 
the formulas regarding direct loans and 
insured loans will be different. Lines 3 
to 11, page 2, sets up a new formula in 
the case of insured loans. 

Under the present law, both direct and 
insured loans are made with reference 
to farm population and prevalence of 
tenancy in the various States. With this 
amendment, direct loans will continue to 
be made on this basis. With respect to 
insured loans, however, one-quarter or 
$25,000,000 of present $100,000,000 insur- 
ance authority will be distributed to the 
various States and Territories based on 
applications and without regard to the 
farm population or prevalence of ten- 
ancy formula. This change in the law is 
necessary in order to enable some of the 
Western States where farm tenancy pop- 
ulation ratio is low, to take advantage of 
the act. 

Section 2: Section 2 relates to oper- 
ating loans and makes four changes in 
the present law. 

First. It raises the limit on the 
amount of initial operating loans from 
$3,500 to $7,000. 

Second. It raises the debt limit for 
such loans from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Third. It raises the maximum repay- 
ment period from 5 to 7 years. 

Fourth. It raises from 5 to 7 years the 
period during which a borrower may be 
continually indebted for operating loans 
and still be eligible for additional finan- 
cial assistance. 

The need for increasing initial oper- 
ating loans and debt limits on such loans 
are related directly to the changed agri- 
cultural situation. The prices farmers 
have to pay for items used in their op- 
erations have increased sharply in re- 
cent years. At the present time, $5,900 
is required to purchase the same amount 
of machinery and livestock as could be 
purchased in 1946 for $3,500. Additional 
amounts are further needed because of 
the increased tendency to mechanize 
and to use fertilizer and soil-improve- 
ment practices. 

The time limit is raised from 5 to 7 
years because experience has shown that 
5 years are not sufficient time for many 
family-type farmers to make and pay for 
needed major adjustments in their 
farming operations. This has been 
brought out by studies made by the 
North Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station and by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. 
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Section 3: Section 3 of the bill pro- 
vides that in the case of insured mort- 
gage loans, the Secretary may at his 
discretion delay his request for financ- 
ing until the borrower has acquired a 
sufficient equity in the farm to enable 
the holder of the insured mortgage to 
refinance the loan on an _ uninsured 
basis under the laws or regulations to 
which he may be subject. 

The reason for this provision is that 
many lenders do not have legal authority 
to make conventional loans unless the 
equity is greater than the present law 
requires for refinancing. This gives such 
lenders a chance to carry the loan after 
its insured features have lapsed. Where 
lenders are unwilling to do so, the bor- 
rower will still be required to refinance 
a loan with any other responsible credit 
source available. 

Section 4: Section 4 allows discretion- 
ary authority to defer the initial pay- 
ment for real estate or operating loans 
at a date not exceeding two full crop 
years from the date of the loan, if the 
Secretary determines that farm income 
sufficient to make the initial payment 
cannot readily be anticipated at an 
earlier date. 

This provision is necessary, particu- 
larly when loans are made involving sub- 
stantial land development or the con- 
version of a farm operation to a 
substantially different type. In such 
cases, yields are delayed generally until 
livestock matures or pastures have be- 
come productive or land development is 
completed. Under such circumstances it 
is unrealistic to require repayment 
within a period of 1 year. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I hesitate to impose on the time of the 
House by commenting on the pending 
measure especially after the very fine 
analysis made by the coauthor the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr, ALBERT], 
who has just preceded me, However, 
I would like to emphasize the most 
salient points that were brought to your 
attention by my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to preface my 
remarks on this pending measure by giv- 
ing an account of the history of this leg- 
islation. Most of us no doubt recall that 
year before last, during the first session 
of the Eighty-first Congress, we passed 
an almost indentical bill authored by Mr. 
Pace and myself which failed to be 
adopted in the Senate. This year the 
Senate has adopted S. 684 which is al- 
most identical with the pending legisla- 
tion in the House of which the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, Congressman AL- 
BERT, and I are coauthors. 

The distinguished Agriculture Com- 
mittee has gone into this measure most 
thoroughly and has reported the bill 
unanimously. I wish to commend this 
excellent committee for the very thor- 
ough and punctual consideration that 
attended their deliberation on this 
measure. 

Undoubtedly, the most urgent features 
of this bill are those provisions which 
amend title II of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act dealing with so-called 
production and _ subsistence-operating 
loans. Provision is made to increase the 
limitation on the amount of an initial 
operating loan from $3,500 to $7,000 and 
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to increase from $5,000 to $10,000 the 
total debt limit for such loans. Pro- 
vision is also made to raise from 5 to 7 
years the period during which operating 
loans must be repaid, and extend from 
5 to 7 years the period beyond which 
borrowers who are continuously in- 
debted for loans may be eligible for ad- 
ditional financial assistance. 

There are two primary reasons why 
the limitations on the size and the total 
amount of operating loans need to be 
increased: 

First, modern farming requires more 
extensive use of credit than in any pre- 
vious period of our history. To achieve 
greater efficiency and security in the 
operation of family-type farms usually 
involves additional mechanization, in- 
creased use of fertilizer, additional in- 
vestments in soil improvement, fencing, 
and livestock. 

According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics studies, the total aver- 
age investment, but not necessarily the 
amount of credit needed, for farm ma- 
chinery and productive livestock on 
family-operated farms in four major 
types of farming areas during 1949 were 
as follows: $8,941 for Wisconsin dairy 
farms; $7,921 for wheat, corn, and live- 
stock farms in the Northern Plains; 
$7,487 for hog, corn, and beef cattle 
farms in the Corn Belt; and $6,800 for 
combination cotton and dairy farms in 
the South. These figures represent the 
average investments, based on actual 
farm inventory values, for livestock and 
machinery on typical family-operated 
farms. They do not include annual 
operating capital needed for carrying 
out the farming operations. Since these 
figures represent averages for the farm- 
ers included in each group, they do not 
reflect the increased capital investments 
that would be required by farmers who 
have limited resources with which to 
start farming. Under the present loan 
limitations, it is necessary in many areas 
to limit operating credit assistance under 
this program to only those applicants 
who have acquired considerable equity 
in machinery and livestock. Many 
established farmers need to change from 
a single cash crop system to a diversified 
system in order to increase their in- 
comes to produce a satisfactory living 
for their families, meet operating ex- 
penses, fixed overhead costs, repay loans, 
and maintain or improve the fertility 
of the soil. For many of these family- 
type farm operators to undertake suc- 
cessfully a sound, well-balanced farming 
operation, credit in excess of the pres- 
ent limitations is required. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to state that the gentleman from 
Alabama, who is now addressing the 
House, introduced H. R. 2642, which was 
the first bill introduced in this Congress 
on this subject. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I appreciate 
the statement made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma concerning 
this bill. As coauthor of this measure 
I can assure the Members of the House 
that it has been a rare privilege indeed 
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to have worked with him in the prepa- 
ration and presentation of the bill to 
the committee and to the House. No 
one has shown a keener insight into the 
problems of agriculture nor has there 
been a more zealous advocate for rural 
America than my friend and colleague 
the gentleman from Oklahoma I[Mr. 
ALBERT], 

The second reason why the limitations 
on the size and total amount of oper- 
ating loans need to be increased is be- 
cause prices which farmers have to pay 
for the items used in their operations 
have increased sharply in recent years 
and it is absolutely necessary to have 
more cash or credit to meet operating 
costs. For example, a farmer who 
would have required a $3,500 loan in 
1946 for annual operating expenses and 
the purchase of machinery and livestock 
would have required a loan of approxi- 
mately $5,900 for the same purposes in 
March 1951. This represents an in- 
crease of 61 percent. Large numbers of 
family-type operators are finding it im- 
possible to obtain credit in adequate 
amounts for making needed improve- 
ments. They are forced to continue 
farming under a system which precluded 
the use of improved practices and the 
possibility of increased production and 
income which would be derived there- 
from. Because of the increases in costs 
and the limitations on the size and total 
amount of operating loans which can be 
advanced under present authorities, it is 
impossible to provide credit assistance 
to a great many farmers who need and 
are eligible for such assistance. 

The need for extending the present 
maximum repayment period of 5 years 
for farm operating loans and fcr in- 
creasing the period during which bor- 
rowers may continue to receive loan as- 
sistance is clearly indicated by the ex- 
perience in the field of operating credit 
which the Farmers Home Administra- 
tior has had and is clearly brought out 
as a result of studies made by the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. The Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration records show that a higher per- 
centage of borrowers remained on the 
program more than 5 years in areas re- 
quiring larger investments in operating 
capital than in those areas where rela- 
tively small investments are required. 
For example, in the Midwest where the 
pattern of farming represents a combi- 
nation of livestock and such crops, 36 
percent of the borrowers required more 
than 5 years to retire their operating 
loan indebtedness. The separate studies 
made recently by the Feceral Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis and the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station 
also indicate that 5 years is not suffi- 
cient time for many family-type farmers 
to complete needed major adjustments 
in their farming operations. The results 
of these studies show that many farm 
operators cannot successfully undertake 
a balanced or diversified farm program 
unless, first, credit is available in ade- 
quate amounts during the adjustment 
period; and, second, the repayment 
schedule is extended over a sufficient 
number of years to permit the loans to 
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be repaid from the increased returns 
which materialize only after the im- 
provement program is well under way. 

I would like to comment briefly on the 
section of the bill which would authorize 
the deferment of initial annual payment 
for a period not exceeding two full crop 
years from the date of the loan in those 
instances where it is determined that 
anticipated farm income will not be suffi- 
cient to make the initial payment at an 
earlier date. This applies to both real 
estate and operating loans. Under pres- 
ent law, the repayment schedule must 
provide for annual repayments begin- 
ning with the year in which the lean is 
made. In assisting farmers in making 
major adjustments in their farming 
operations and in helping beginning 
farmers to become established to carry 
on sound operations, it is often found 
that the continuing costs exceed returns 


for the first 2 years when relatively 


large investments are needed in real 
estate improvements, and also in ma- 
chinery, livestock and fencing. In many 
instances borrowers will not have suffi- 
cient income to make any repayments 
until the end of the second year. The 
present requirement that annual repay- 
ments be made on loans advanced by the 
Farmers Home Administration begin- 
ning with the year in which the loan is 
made presents a difficult problem in the 
administration of the operating loan 
program. 

Title IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act presently requires that when 
a borrower has acquired sufficient equity 
in his farm to obtain a loan on a non- 
insured basis, the Secretary will require 
that the loan be refinanced. Some in- 
vestors in insured farm mortgages make 
the initial loan with the purpose in mind 
of observing the progress of the borrower 
until such time as his equity in the farm 
is sufficient to enable the insured lender 
to take over the loan without the benefit 
of Government insurance. At present, 
such a lender, because of the legal re- 
quirements under which he operates, 
might find himself unable to take a loan 
on a noninsured basis. The final pro- 
vision of this pending bill is intended 
to permit the holder of an insured mort- 
gage to retain the mortgage under cer- 
tain circumstances until he can take 
it over on a noninsured basis under the 
legal requirements under which he oper- 
ates. The proposed amendment is con- 
sidered desirable in maintaining good 
working relationship with lenders who 
desire to convert insured mortgages to 
conventional type real estate loans. The 
borrower will continue to have the op- 
tion of selecting a lender of his own 
choosing at any time that he is able to 
obtain a loan from a private source. 

The present production goals set for 
the farms throughout the country as 
part of our defense efforts are being ac- 
complished magnificently as attested by 
recent crop reports. The farm people 
of America have again demonstrated 
their patriotism by producing in abun- 
dance the food and fiber so vitally 
needed. The enactment of this bill will 
assist them in continuing this record of 
production and will, at the same time, 
provide a sound and constructive farm 
credit for their future welfare. 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
the bill before us, S. 684 which follows 
the principles enunciated by the bills in- 
troduced in the House by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALsert] and by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jonzs], 
bcth of whom are entitled to the thanks 
of this House for bringing here a bill that 
is so just in its merits and is so badly 
needed by the farmers of America at this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor this bill and hope 
that the House will pass :t unanimously. 
It provides that a qualified farmer may 
initially borrow, as -.n operating loan for 
his farm, up to $7,000. The present law 
provides a limitation of $3,500 for the 
first loan. This figure was fixed several 
years ago and does not reflect the in- 
creasing costs of the materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies that go today toward 
making an efficient farm-orerating unit. 

The bill goes further and provides that 
the total debt limit on production loans 
be raised from the present figure of 

6,000 to $10,000. The wisdom of this 
provision is borne out when we realize 
that the cost of the average farm in the 
Southeast today is about $6,800 and this 
does not include money for operating 
costs. 

A third very important provision of the 
bill ic that it extends from 5 to 7 years 
the period during which one of these 
operating loans must he repaid and pro- 
vides that the Government may, in the 
light of existing conditions, allow to a 
farmer indebted to it under this program 
two full-crop years before he starts re- 
paying this loan. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to rep- 
resent an agricultural distrizt. The 
Seventh Congressional District cf Ala- 
bama has the largest number of farms cf 
any congressional district of Alabama, 
a total of 34,431, according to the 19590 
census. Cullman County, in the Seventh 
District, has 17,744 farms, the largest 
number of any county in the entire State 
of Alabama. Blount County has 4,747 
farms; Walker has 4,354; Marion, 3,713; 
Pickens, 3,441; Franklin, 2,909; Lamar, 
2,657; Fayette, 2,531; and Winston, 2,280; 
I recite these figures to show the large 
number of farms in our district, and 
with such a large number it necessarily 
means that they must be what are com- 
monly called small farms. As a matter 
of fact the average size of all these farms 
would be considerably less than 100 
acres each. 

No industry in the past 20 years has 
made more rapid progress than has 
farming. Crops have been and are be- 
ing diversified. New crops call for new 
methods of preparation, methods that 
are oftentimes very expensive. For in- 


stance, the cash outlay in converting 
cropland to pasture land is ordinarily 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $30 
per acre. The South, and particularly 
Alabama, is a growing cattle country. It 
is suited to the growth of cattle, hogs, 
and pastures. 


The little farmer needs 
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credit with which to convert to these 
new means of earning a better living for 
himself. This bill will go a long way 
toward aiding him to obtain the needed 
credit. 

Last year I was invited to meet with 
various groups of farmers over the Sev- 
enth District, in open discussions of 
present farm needs. Invariably, I 
gathered the impression that there are 
thousands of farmers in the congres- 
sional district which I represent that now 
have the know-how to proceed to a more 
profitable type of farming for themselves 
and their families. The question is 
where are they to obtain the financing, 
the credit with which to make this ad- 
justment. This bill goes a part of the 
way, at least, in the right direction. 

We have provided very favorable 
terms, both as to credit and for tax pur- 
poses, for industrial expansion, and I 
have voted for these aids, with the knowl- 
edge that the country needed its indus- 
try greatly expanded to meet the threat 
of the war with communism that hangs 
so heavily over our land. 

The farm is the basic unit of our pre- 
paredness. For, it is on the farm that 
we must produce the food and fiber for 
our own growing population, and to help 
feed the allies who join with us to stop 
the aggressions of communism. Our 
farms must be made strong in the pro- 
duction effort. Credit should be ex- 
tended to them to the end that they be- 
come as efficient, as productive, as these 
times demand. 

This is not a give-away program, 
This is not a socialistic program. The 
loans which this bill envisions will be 
repaid to the Government with interest. 
The interest will pay for the costs of ad- 
ministration of the program. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following sec- 
tions of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended (60 Stat. 1062), are hereby 
amended as follows: 

Amend section 4 by striking out the words 
“and insuring mortgages” and “insure morte 
gages or’’ where they occur in said section 
and amend the last sentence of section 12 
(b) to read as follows: 

“With respect to any fiscal year, one- 
quarter of the amount available for insur- 
ance, commitments and acceptance of mort- 
gages under this title shall be distributed 
among the several States and Territories on 
the basis of bona fide applications and the 
availability of farms with respect to which 
loans may be insured and the balance shall 
be distributed on the basis provided in sec- 
tion 4, and preferences shall be given to 
mortgages executed by veterans qualified 
under section 1.” 

Sec. 2. Amend section 21 to read: 

“Sec. 21. (a) The Secretary may make 
loans to farmers and stockmen who are citi- 
zens of the United States for the purchase 
of livestock, seed, feed, fertilizer, farm equip- 
ment, supplies, and other farm needs, the 
cost of reorganizing the farming enterprise 
or changing farming practices to accomplish 
more diversified or more profitable farming 
operations, the refinancing of existing in- 
debtedness, and for family subsistence. 

“(b) No loan shall be made under this 
section for the purchase or leasing of land 
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or for carrying on of any land-purchase or 
land-leasing program. No initial loan to 
any one borrower under this section shall ex- 
ceed $7,000 and no further loan may be made 
under this section to a borrower so long us 
the total amount outstanding, including ac- 
crued interest, taxes and other obligations 
properly chargeable to the account of the 
borrower, exceeds $10,000. 

“(c) The terms of loans under this sec- 
tion, including any renewal or extension of 
any such loan, shall not exceed 7 years 
from the date the original loan was made. 

“(d) No person who has failed to liqui- 
date his indebtedness under this section for 
seven consecutive years shall be eligible for 
loans hereunder until he has paid such in- 
debtedness in full, except that the indebted- 
ness On loans made prior to November 1, 1946, 
which are being serviced and collected by 
the Farmers Home Administration, shall not 
be subject to the limitations of this section 
until November 1, 1953.” 

Sec. 3. Amend section 44 (c) by changing 
the period at the end of said section to a 
colon and adding the following proviso: 
“Provided however, That in the case of mort- 
gage loans heretofore or hereafter insured 
under this title, the Secretary may at his 
discretion delay his request for refinancing 
until the borrower has acquired a sufficieat 
equity in the farm to enable the holder of 
the insured mortgage to refinance the loan 
on an uninsured basis under laws or regu- 
lations to which he may be subject.” 

Sec. 4. Amend section 48 by adding at the 
end of said section the following sentence: 
“The foregoing requirements shall not pre- 
clude establishing the initial annual pay- 
ment at a date not exceeding two full crop 
years from the date of the loan where the 
Secretary determines that farm income suffi- 
cient to make the initial payment cannot be 
readily anticipated at an earlier date, but 
this provision shall not have the effect of ex- 
tending the maximum term of any loan.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. KILDAY asked and was given 
permission to address the House tocay 
for 10 minutes following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House in the confer- 
ence on the bill H. R. 3880 may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, is that the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill con- 
ference report? 

Mr, PRIEST. It is. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I understand the in- 
tent is still to bring it up on Wednesday, 
on the regular program? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is my understand- 
ing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RULES OF 
THE HOUSE 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a statement and a 
resolution, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a resolution to amend the 
Rules of the House so as to provide that 
standing committees and subcommittees 
are authorized to fix a lesser number 
than a majority as a quorum for the 
purpose of taking sworn testimony. 

In my judgment, this is a necessary 
reform in the Rules of the House which 
will strengthen House committees and 
subcommittees and facilitate their in- 
vestigative work. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
if this amendment to the rules is adopted 
it will bring the Rules of the House in 
line with the Rules of the Senate as 
amended February 1, 1950, by Senate 
Resolution 180. 

This action is made necessary by the 
holding of the Supreme Court in Chris- 
toffel v. United States ((1949) 338 U. S. 
84), and under leave to extend my re- 
marks I will include a statement ex- 
plaining the amended rule and the cir- 
cumstances which make its adoption 
desirable. 

I hope the House will act promptly on 
this resolution. 

The decision in Christoffel against 
United States, supra, was a remarkable 
holding. We witnessed the rather un- 
usual and undignified spectacle of Mem- 
bers of Congress being subpenaed before 
a jury of a court of the District of Co- 
lumbia to testify whether or not they 
were present at the time certain al- 
legedly perjurious statements were made 
by Christoffel. 

Article IV of the Constitution pro- 
vides that full faith and credit shall be 
given in each State to the public acts, 
records, and judicial proceedings of 
every other State and that the Congress 
may, by general laws, prescribe the man- 
ner in which such acts, records, and pro- 
ceedings shall be proved, and the effect 
thereof. 

It would seem on the surface that the 
records of the Congress and its commit- 
tees should likewise be entitled to full 
faith and credit in the courts. A 
learned discussion of this principle is 
contained in an article in the California 
Law Review by Gerald Morgan, for- 
merly legislative counsel for the House 
of Representatives—Congressional In- 
vestigations and Judicial Review, Cali- 
fornia Law Review, December 1949, vol- 
ume 37, No. 4. 

However, the Christoffel decision did 
not adopt the doctrine referred 1» above 
which would seem to be sound. Instead, 
the Supreme Court held in the Chris- 
toffel case that the Congress was at lib- 
erty to acopt whatever ruies it saw fit 
for the conduct of its proceedings, bv't 
having once adopted the rules, the courts 
would review the manner in which those 
rules were observed, and that such ob- 
servance was a matter of fact susceptible 
of proof before a jury. 

The dissenting opinion in the Chris- 
toffel case pointed to the disastrous ef- 
fects of the majority decision. It is to 
be hoped that when this matter again 
comes before the Supreme Court, the 
Christoffel holding will be overruled and 
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a better reasoned and clearer announce- 
ment of sound doctrine of legislative 
procedure will be made. 

Nevertheless, under the existing state 
of the law there is presently available to 
the Congress in protection of its powers 
and the facility with which it conducts 
its business, only the remedy of amend- 
ing its rules along the lines suggested 
in the resolution I have introduced. 

Three things should be noted about 
the proposed amendment to the rules. 
First, it merely empowers standing com- 
mittees and subcommittees to fix a les- 
ser number than a majority as a quorum 
for the purpose of taking sworn testi- 
mony. Unless the standing committee 
or subcommittee takes formal action to 
reduce the number of members to con- 
stitute a quorum, a majority of the mem- 
bership would be required. Second, it 
should be noted that the quorum pro- 
vided by the amended rule would be for 
the sole and exclusive purpose of tak- 
ing sworn testimony. A quorum for 
every other purpose of committee action 
would remain as it now is. Third, it 
should be noted that the amended rule 
prohibits one-man subcommittees by re- 
quiring that at least one member of the 
majority party and one member of the 
minority party be present to constitute 
a quorum. 

The investigative function of the Con- 
gress is of extreme importance. Itis the 
means whereby the Congress assembles 
the facts and considerations on subjects 
on which legislation is contemplated, 
and the means whereby the Congress ob- 
serves the operation of the laws it has 
written. It should require no proof that 
there are many heavy demands upon the 
time of individual Members of the Con- 
gress. Many times there are important 
conflicting meetings which require a 
Member of Congress to be several places 
at the same time in the discharge of 
his duties. This makes it difficult to 
assemble a majority of the membership 
of a committee or subcommittee so as 
to constitute it a legal tribunal. 

For example, the subcommittees of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, consist of eight 
members. Thus a majority of five mem- 
bers must be present to constitute a 
quorum under the present rules of the 
House. In the hearings which these 
committees have held in the Eighty- 
second Congress, there have been many 
occasions when less than five members 
were present during the taking of testi- 
mony. Technically and legally these 
subcommittees were not constituted as 
legal tribunals at those times when less 
than five members were present. A con- 
tempt of the committee either through 
refusal to testify, or otherwise, or 
through perjurious testimony, under the 
rule of the Christoffel case, could have 
been committed with impunity. 

It is for the purpose of avoiding such 
weakness on the part of House commit- 
tees and to give committees and sub- 
committees proper latitude for the effec- 
tive conduct of their investigative work 
that it is necessary to reduce the number 
of members which will constitute a 
quorum for the taking of sworn testi- 
mony. 
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The text of the resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That rule XI (2) (f) of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(f) The rules of the House are hereby 
made the rules of its standing committees 
so far as applicable, except that a motion 
to recess from day to day is hereby made a 
motion of high privilege in said committees, 
and except that each standing committee, 
and each subcommittee of any such com- 
mittee, is authorized to fix a lesser number 
than a majority of its entire membership 
who shall constitute a quorum thereof for 
the purpose of taking sworn testimony: 
Provided, That such quorum shall consist of 
not less than one member of the majority 
party and one member of the minority 
party.” 

SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

(Mr. Curtis of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include certain 
tables and excerpts.) 


FLOOD CONTROL, IRRIGATION, AND PUB- 
LIC POWER FOR THE MISSOURI RIVER 
BASIN 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent floods that have oc- 
curred in the Missouri River Basin, par- 
ticularly in the Kansas City area, have 
shocked the entire Nation. It will not 
be my purpose at this time to enumerate 
those flood losses. We do know that 
there were a number of lives lost, that 
hundreds of millions of dollars of homes, 
plants, and facilities were destroyed or 
greatly damaged and that a great deal of 
precious soil was washed away. 

Without detracting from the magni- 
tude of the Kansas City flood we should 
also remind ourselves that very damag- 
ing floods have occurred elsewhere in 
the Missouri River Basin. The floods 
came this year, they came last year, 
they came in practically every year. 
These uncontrolled waters are not only 
taking the lives of citizens but are wash- 
ing away our highways, bridges, roads, 
factories, shops, our homes, and worst of 
all, they are washing away the produc- 
tive surface of our good earth which 
cannot be rebuilt overnight. 

It might be said that everyone believes 
in flood control and water and soil con- 
servation. It is true, however, that at 
auy given time there is a lot of opposition 
to this. Most of us have to wait until the 
water strikes us to be awakened to the 
need for controlling and utilizing our 
water resources. In the district that I 
have the honor to represent 130 or 140 
lives have been taken by floods in the 
last decade. The damage to property has 
run into the millions and millions. Our 
soil is not as deep or as rich as it was 
before these devastating floods. This 
Nebraska territory passed on to the State 
of Kansas a great deal of the water that 
created the Nation-shocking havoc of 
recent weeks. 

In the First Congressional District we 
have had severe flood losses this year. 
These have occurred in the Little Blue 
and the Big Blue and their tributaries, on 
Salt Creek, and on the Big Nemaha and 
the Little Nemaha and their tributaries 
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as well as several other streams and at 
some locations in the Republican River 
Basin. 


On the Republican, the Bureau of 
Reclamation has already completed the 
Bonny, the Enders, and Medicine Creek 
Dams. The Trenton Dam also being 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation is 
well underway. All of these Bureau of 
Reclamation dams are in the upper basin 
of the Republican River. The Army en- 
gineers are now completing the Harlan 
County Dam which protects the lower 
part of the basin. While these Republi- 
can River dams provide for considerable 
irrigation they are all important flood- 
control structures. They will prevent 
the reoccurrence of the disasters that 
have happened so often in the Republi- 
can River Basin. These are the major 
structures. There is an urgent need for 
a few other smaller structures to be initi- 
ated—namely, the Red Willow, the 
Pioneer, and a few others. 

It is well to point out that the Re- 
publican River flows in at the Kansas 
River and that the Kansas River joins 
the Missouri at Kansas City. Water 
held back in the Republican River Basin 
not only protects us from floods and pre- 
vents the washing away of our soil, but it 
makes a major contribution in the pro- 
tection of Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
clear down to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

When a spectacular flood occurs it is 
carried in the headlines of every news- 
paper. Its account is told over every 
radio station and the scenes of the dis- 
aster are carried on our television net- 
works. It makes the whole Nation con- 
scious of the problem. Sometimes when 
the news is turned to other matters a 
portion of our people forget the problem. 
Sometimes we forget that a sound water- 
control program takes a number of years 
to complete. Many people are totally 
unaware of the flood-control work that 
has already been completed or initiated. 
Because of these factors a multitude of 
suggestions are made. 

Those who believe in big Government 
and centralized control once more sug- 
gest the creation of a Missouri Valley 
Authority. They say that surely now 
the people of the Missouri River Basin 
will cease resisting the creation of the 
MVA. They imply that centralizing of 
authority, the creation of a large Gov- 
ernment bureau, and the addition of 
hundreds of thousands of Government 
employees will stop floods per se. 

What the MVA’ers apparently do not 
know is that the valley authority idea 
cannot be well adapted to a territory 
such as the Missouri River Basin. They 
do not know the problems of irrigation 
farming, they do not know what water 
rights are, they do not know that water 
rights and land ownership are insepara- 
ble, and very important, they do not 
know that there is already under way a 
flood control, irrigation, and public 
power construction program in the Mis- 
souri River Basin. It is successful, it 
is not failing, and what we need is 
more time and more money. It preserves 
the autonomy of the States. It is a 


cooperative effort on the part of the 
Federal Government, the State, and the 
citizens. 
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The Missouri River Basin comprises 
one-sixth of the area of the United 
States. It embraces parts of Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado, and 
all of the State of Nebraska. The pro- 
ductivity of this area is vital to the 
United States in both peace and war. 
It constitutes the most valuable physical 
asset in our Nation’s economy. 

Although the local planning, the pro- 
motion, the investigations, and the leg- 
islation for the Republican River Basin 
which is a part of the Missouri River 
Basin goes back prior to the beginning 
of World War II, the broad joint pro- 
gram of the Army Engineers-Bureau of 
Reclamation for the entire Missouri 
River Basin had its origin in 1943. 

In the spring of 1943 the usual floods 
were occurring and threatening on the 
Missouri. It appeared that the damage 
might be very excessive. Representa- 
tives JENSEN and HOoEVEN, of Iowa, and 
Representatives STEFAN, BUFFETT, and 
myself, of Nebraska, and others whose 
districts bordered on the river were in 
daily conference about the situation. 
The then Col. Lewis A. Pick was division 
engineer at Omaha. He was summoned 
before the Flood Control Committee of 
the House of Representatives. Among 
other things he stated that the Army 
could not protect Omaha, Kansas City, 
or the smaller towns and farms along 
the Missouri River with the dikes and 
leeves alone, that we needed a broader 
program. A resolution was introduced 
by me calling for the studies and plan- 
ning for a broader program for the Mis- 
souri River Basin. The Committee on 
Flood Control of the House passed that 
resolution. The Army engineers went 
to work and they brought in their flood- 
control program for this great area, 
It was based upon the idea that the 
water must be held back in Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas if the main stem of 
the Missouri River was to be controlled. 
It was known as the Pick plan. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman will 
recall that before the Kansas and Mis- 
souri floods occurred, the Members of 
the House who have districts along the 
Missouri River and also on the Repub- 
lican River, where the gentleman is lo- 
cated, went to the Bureau of the Budget, 
and appeared before the Army Engineers, 
with a plea that some immediate work 
should be done on the upper Missouri 
River in order to hold back the waters 
which helped and assisted in the devas- 
tation which occurred in Missouri and 
Kansas; and that we were assured, es- 
pecially along the Missouri River, that 
Fort Randall and Gavins Point would 
be completed simultaneously, but our 
plea to secure funds for immediate work 
and construction and planning along the 
Missouri River was refused. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

I might say there have been two things 
that have held back the flood-control 


I yield to 
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program in the Missouri River Basin 
more than anything else. One was the 
stop orders issued by the President to 
hold up construction provided for by 
the Congress, particularly in 1947; and 
the second one has been that through- 
out recent years the Bureau of the 
Budget, which is the President’s arm, 
has laid down and stuck to the policy 
of no new beginnings in flood-control 
work, whether carried on by the Army 
Engineers or the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. In rela- 
tion to the time when flood moneys 
were frozen, I recall that it was on 
August 2, 1946, that Congress adjourned. 
The bill for flood control and public 
works had been signed about 10 days 
before that. The President had had a 
number of Members down there and 
passed out pens and said it was a great 
step forward, which it was. A fine flood- 
control bill. But the House adjourned 
on August 2, 1946, and on August 3, 
1946, with a letter written on August 
2, the President sent up a letter freez- 
ing the funds for this great project. It 
set back some 50 percent the work that 
was to be done; stopped it in its tracks. 
I was dismayed the other day when the 
President made a political statement, 
when he came back from the flood areas, 
that it would be necessary to elect some 
Members who believed in flood control 
and sc forth. But the President him- 
self froze at least 50 percent of this fund 
the day after the Congress adjourned. 
The echoes t.ad hardly died down in this 
hall when that was done. He should 
remember that when he talks about 
stopping flood-control work. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I want to join in what 
the gentleman from Nebraska has just 
said about the work in the Missouri River 
Basin under the Pick-Sloan plan; that it 
had been unduly retarded on account 
of the direct action taken by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in freezing the 
funds, as he did, as far back as 1946. I 
think the people of the Missouri Valley 
Basin do not have such short memories 
that they will likely forget that that was 
done, and are going to take with a grain 
of salt the political pronouncements of 
the President that it has been on account 
of the opposition of midwestern Con- 
gressmen that this flood-control project 
has not been continued. I would ask the 
gentleman this question: Does not the 
gentleman feel that, in addition to the 
reasons he gave, we should also add the 
fact that the Pick-Sloan plan has been 
retarded to a great extent because it has 
been approached on a piecemeal basis; 
we have been spending millions and mil- 
lions of dollars to build revetments and 
levees, and retarding dams, only to have 
them washed out by the recurring flood- 
waters, and that has been one of the 
main reasons why the over-all plan has 
been unduly retarded. 


I thank 
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Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Perhaps 
so. It is true that you cannot judge a 
plan until the major structures are built. 
That is something that the advocates of 
MVA forget entirely, that what we have 
constructed out there has prevented 
floods. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the gentleman knows that the district 
which I have the honor to represent has 
suffered because of the lack of flood- 
control construction along the main 
stem of the Missouri River, a distance of 
about 120 miles, for many years past to 
a greater degree possibly than any other 
district on the main stem of the Mis- 
souri River. I believe the gentleman 
will agree that that is a fact. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. 
that is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. So it has been a live 
issue with me and my people. About 
every other year at least we have had 
levee break-throughs; the flood waters 
coming down from that great area in 
the Northwest would wash away our 
levees and flood great. areas. At this 
present time, right now, there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of acres along 
that Missouri River from Sioux City to 
Omaha and Council Bluffs, Iowa, that 
are under water due to the fact that our 
channel maintenance and bank erosion 
funds which the Army engineers have 
requested year after year have been con- 
tinually cut by 25 to 50 percent by the 
Bureau of the Budget. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HoeEvEN], the gentle- 
men from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN, Mr. 
MItter, Mr. BuFFett, and Mr. Curtis], 
and I have done everything possible to 
try to explain why it was necessary to 
spend a little more money to safeguard 
these folks against these terrific floods. 

This year the Army engineers asked 
for $7,500,000 for channel maintenance 
and bank-erosion control from Sioux 
City to Kansas City. The Bureau of the 
Budget reduced that to $4,500,000. I 
understand the Senate has not raised 
that amount even though a number of 
us who represent the districts, includ- 
ing the Senators frcm the States of Iowa 
and Nebraska, appeared before the com- 
mittees that have the job to do of pass- 
ing on these civil-functions items. But 
they did not heed our pleas; they have 
simply followed the Bureau of the Budg- 
et; hence the millions and millions of 
dollars of construction that has already 
been done has been destroyed to about 
50 to 60 percent, to say nothing about 
the terrific damage which has been done 
to the farms and to property through 
the eating away of the banks, acre by 
acre, day after day. Nothing was done; 
it seemed like no one got excited until 
this terrific catastrophe happened far- 
ther down the stream. 

There is something else I think should 
be mentioned, in 1948 the Congress au- 
thorized the Soil Conservation Service 
and the Forest Service to make a survey 
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of the entire Missouri Valley to deter- 
mine what should be done in the way of 
conserving the soil, the water, and the 
timber. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman, but if he will pardon me, 
Iam coming to that part of the program 
a little later, and I would be glad to 
have him make his observation at that 
time. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for bringing this to the 
attention of the country; for, certainly, 
unless we hold the water in the upper 
reaches of the Missouri Valley we may 
expect anoth2r flood of as great or even 
greater degree than that which has just 
recently happened in Kansas City and 
Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Several 
have mentioned the action of the Bureau 
of the Budget. That has operated 
against flood control in two ways. When 
the budget says no new project starts, it 
curtails funds, it makes it next to im- 
possible to get more money from the 
Congress; but in other parts of it the 
budget allocates billions and billions of 
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dollars to be spread around the world. 
So that it not only holds back what needs 
to be done here, but it takes the available 
tax money and allocates it elsewhere. 

I want to get back to the legislative 
history of this program. 

The following year the flood-control 
committee of which I was a member 
favorably reported legislation to author- 
ize the Pick plan. When the Army was 
making their studies, studies were also 
initiated by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
By the time the flood-control bill reached 
the Senate the Bureau of Reclamation 
had completed their plan. It was known 
as the Sloan plan. It carried the idea 
of storing the water far up in the head- 
waters—farther than had the Army. It 
contained plans for the irrigation of wide 
areas. Both programs carried plans for 
the generation of power. There was con- 
flict between the Army engineers and 
the Bureau. Much of it was reconciled 
then. The Senate added the Sloan plan 
to the flood-control bill. In the confer- 
ence on the flood-control bill the joint 
Army engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation plans for the Missouri River 
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Basin were accepted. The House 
proved the conference report and thus 
adopted the Sloan plan also. It has since 
been knowr. as the Pick-Sloan plan or 
the Army Engineers-Bureau of Reclama- 
tion Program for the Missouri River 
Basin. Its initial authorization goes back 
to the 1944 Flood Control Act. Since 
then it has been expanded with new 
authorizations but its basic concept has 
not changed and it has gone forward 
since that time. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. D’EWART. It was also approved 
by every State in the basin? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. 
correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked the Army 
engineers to prepare a list of flood-con- 
trol structures that have been completed 
and those now under construction and 
those ready for construction in the Mis- 
souri River Basin under this program. 
That list prepared by the Army is as 
follows, which I have herewith inserted: 


ap- 


will the 
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Comprehensive flood-control program of Corps of Engineers in Missouri River Basin 


















































Project Cost Remarks | Project Cost Remarks 
Projects completed: | Authorized projects not under construc- 
Glasgow, Mont., local protection. ..- $22,000 | Levee. tion—Centinued 
Fort Peck Reservoir, Mont.....-.....|136, 900, 000 | 3,500,000 acre-feet.! West Point, Nebr., local protection $128, 000 | Levee. 
Belle Fourche, 8, Dak., local pro‘ec- 37, 400 | Levee and flood wall, Waterloo, Nebr., local protection | 87, a0 Do. 
tion. Battle Creek, Nebr., local protection 284,000 | Levee and channel improve 
Schuyler, Nebr., local protection - . --. 74,940 | Local protection. ment 
Bartley, Nebr., local protection.....-. 203,800 | Levee and channel improve- Giles Creek, Nebr., local protection_- 414,00) | Channel improvement. 
ment. Havre, Mont., local protection_.....- 2, O75, 000 
Topeka, Kans., local protection...... 745, 830 | Levee and flood wall. Harlem, Mont., local protection. .... 69, 000 
Forsythe, Mont., local protection. ...- ‘280, 200 De. | Saco, Mont., local protection... _.... 27, Mw) 
Hamburg, Towa, local protection... ... 236,000 | Levee and channel improve- | Wibaux, Mont., local protection._..- 42, 300) 
ment, Beulah, N. Dak., local protection ___. 118, 000 
Mandan, N. Dak., local protection... 644,700 | Levee. Marmarth, N. Dak., local protection 19, 000 
“— Springs, 8. Dak., local protec- | 1, 240,200 | Channel improvements. — diversion (from Garrison | 35, 000, 000 
! Reservoir). 
Quad il Bluffs, Iowa, local protec- | 2,595,800 | Levee, flood wall and channel | Big Bend Reservoir, 8. Dak___...___ 45, 000, 000 
tion. improvement. Gavins Point Reservoir, 8. Dak. and | “a 900, 000 | 165,000 acre-feet.! 
Indianola, Nebr., local protection..... 151, 200 | Levee and channel improv -} Nebr. | 
ment. Sioux City, Iowa, local protection... _..| 1,000, 000 | 
Kanopolis Reservoir, Kans.........-. 12, 167,000 | 397,000 acre-feet .' Pioneer Reservoir, Colo. and Kans. ._| 15, 700, 000 87,000 acre-feet] 
Iola, Kans., local protection ee 22, 290 | Local protection. M rrison, Colo., local protection. .... 559, 000 | 
Cherry Creek Reservoir, Colo....... 15, 700, 000 | 90,000 acre-feet .! Tuttle Creek Reset rvoir, Kans_.__...| 71, 573, 000 | 1,600,000 acre-feet,! 
———_—_ Lawrence, Kans., local protection __.- 163, 100 
Og 171, 021, 390 Chillicothe Re servoir, iain , 000 
= Osceola Reservoir, Mo_.............- 3, 000 
Projects under construction: South Grand Reservoir, Mo +, 000 
Garrison Reservoir, N. Dak. . |278, 195, 000 | 4,250,000 acre-feet.! | Pomme de Terre Reservoir, Mo... 000 | 403,000 acre-feet! 
Fort Randall Reservoir, 8. Dak. 197, 300, 000 | 2,500,000 acre-feet.' j Richland Reservoir, Mo_.........-..] . 000 | 813,100 acre-feet. 
Omaha, Nebr., local protection proj: Arlington Reservoir, Mo. ‘ 000 | 590,000 acre-feett 
OR iin enn naiametade --| 5,745,000 Cottonwood Springs Reservoir, | 2,00) | 5,015 acre-feet. 
Harland County Reservoir, Nebr. 46, 730,000 | 500,000 acre-feet.’ S. Dak. 
Kansas Cities local protection proj- | Red Willow Reservoir, Nebr. ....... 7,000 | 22,000 acre-feet.t 
ect, Missouri and Kanmsas__........ 41, 389, 000 | 
Kenselers Bend, Mo. to Sioux City, PU chicitainst ak cinemenanindemisiole 400 | 
Iowa (including Miners Bend), 
local protection project............ 10, 000, 000 | Recon mended or proposed projects: 
Missouri River agricultural levees. . . | 124, 837, 000 | North Topeka, Kans.......... ‘ 1, 365, 000 
: Aten, Nebr., local protection project _| 500, 000 Lawrence, Kans._........... linen 25, OOF 
: Oahe Reservoir, N. Dak. and 8, Dak. |269, 600, 000 | 3,500,000 acre-feet.! Abilene, Kans. Ste. ; ; 251, (iW 
Cold Brook Reservoir, §. Dak 1, 987, 000 | 5,740 acre-feet.! Salina, Kans ial i 8&2, OOD 
| Chariton River, Iowa and Mo., Marysville, Kans 221, 700 
ta channel improvement.............- 2, 740, 000 Be itrie e, Nebr..... ; 439, 5M 
: Little Sioux River, lowa_........... | 4, 100, 000 Hubhel, "Ne br. inane 6, 400 | 
: Manhattan, Kans. : 287, 000 
: a a ae Fort Ri Bi cieninaine eee 69, G00) 
= ~ Merriam, Kans 2.2, 000 
Authorized projects not under construc- Stonehouse Creek, Kans___- : 128, 000 | 
tion: Perry Reservoir, Kans....... | 11, 697, (uy 187,000 acre-feet.t 
Chatfield Reservoir, Colo_........... 26, 551, 000 | 180,000 acre-feet.' Milford Reservoir, Kans... 6, 143, 000 | 700,000 acre-feet! 
Boulder, Colo., local protection..... 451, 000 | Channel improvement, Pomona Reservoir, Kans. ... | 155,000 acre-feet 1 
Erie, Colo., local protection.......... 46, 500 | Levee. | Melverg Reservoir, Kans_. 170,000 acre-feet 
South Platte River | Hillsdale Reservoir, Kans__. 77,000 acre-feet! 
Agricultural levees............... 24, 351, 000 | Agricultural levees, Garnett Reservoir, Kans. _.. 1f),000 acre-feet! 
Channel improvement. . ----| 1,552,000 | Channel improvement. Fort Scott Reservoir, Kans____. 130,750 acre-feet. 
Greybull, Wyo., local protection haw 600, 000 | Levee. Kas nger Bluff Reservoir, Mo +.918,000 acre-feet,! 
Monareh, Wyo., local protection... 1M, 000 Do. | Hackleman Corner Reservoir, Mo. 212,300 acre-feet. 
Dayton, Wyo., local protection...... 98, 000 | Levee and channel improve- Stockton Reservoir, Mo.....- 774,000 acre-feet.t 
ment. Ottawa, ia 
Sheridan, W yo., local protection....| 1, 906,000 | Levee, flood wall, channel im- Osawatomie, Kans_-..............- 
provement. Marmath, N. Dak seceuamess 
Buffalo, Wyo., local protection... ..- 520, 000 | Diversion. } Rathbun Reservoir, lowa 327,000 acre-feet. 
Miles City, Mont., local protection..| 1,037,000 | Levee and channel improve- Mystic, lowa........ 
ment, 
Norfolk, Nebr., local protection...... 2, 213, 000 Do, altel aladdin dittdnt 
Pierce, Nebr., local protection....... 174, 000 Do, 





1 Flood-control storage. 
XCVII—623 
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AUTHORIZED REPORTS NOT YET COMPLETED 


Avoca and South Creeks and their tribu- 
taries, Dixon and Dakota Counties, Nebr., 
improvements for flood control and drainage. 

Missouri River, for flood control and allied 
purposes on Big Tarkio River, in Holt 
County, Mo. 

Bow Creek and tributaries, Nebr., with a 
view to flood control and drainage. 

Fishing River, Mo., and its tributaries, 
with a view to improvements for flood con- 
trol and allied purposes in vicinity of Ex- 
celsior Springs, Clay County, Mo. 

Loup River Basin, Nebr., with a view to 
flood protection at and in the vicinity of 
Broken Bow and Sargent, Nebr. 

Missouri River, for control of floods on the 
lower Heart River and its tributaries, in the 
vicinity of Mandan, N. Dak. 

Missouri River, with a view to flood control 
on Indian Creek watershed by the construc- 
tion of a diversion tube to the Missouri River 
and a series of small check dams in upper 
Indian Creek watershed. 

Missouri River from the vicinity of the 
Iowa-Nebraska line near Watson, Mo., to the 
vicinity of Leavenworth, Kans. 


flood-control program of 
Missouri River 
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Missouri River at the Kansas Citys, Mo, 
and Kans., protection from floods of Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad tracks 
and the Wabash Railroad tracks. 

Lamine and Blackwater Rivers, Mo., flood 
control, drainage, and allied purposes. 

Missouri River and tributaries, with a view 
to determining whether flood protection at, 
and in the vicinity of, Leavenworth, Kans., 
is advisable at this time. 

Three Mile Creek, vicinity of Leavenworth, 
Kans., with a view to flood control. 

Nemaha River and Little Nemaha River 
and their tributaries, Nebr. and Kans., for 
flood control. 

Little Papillion Creek, Nebr., 
drainage and flood control. 

Creve Coeur Creek, St. Louis County, Mo., 
with a view to flood control. 

Missouri River and tributaries, for flood 
control and allied purposes on Nodaway 
River. 

Missouri and One Hundred and Two Riv- 
ers, Mo., sections in Buchanan, Clay, and 
Platte Counties, Mo. 

Missouri River and tributaries, for flood 
control on Platte River, Mo. and Iowa. 

Missouri River, for drainage and flood con- 
trol on Omaha Creek, Nebr. 

Missouri River, effect of Squaw Creek Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge on flood conditions 
on land adjacent thereto, and for flood con. 


in interest of 
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trol and allied purposes on Squaw and Little 
Tarkio Creeks, Holt County, Mo. 

Missouri River, with a view to flood pro- 
tection along the Sun River, Mont. 

Missouri River, with a view to flood pro- 
tection along Wier Creek and its tributaries, 
Missouri. 

Weeping Water Creek, Nebr., in the inter- 
est of drainage and flood control, 


The Bureau of Reclamation carries on 
a great flood-control program. Many 
people do not realize this. They think 
of the Bureau of Reclamation as oper- 
ating in the very arid regions only. In 
the Missouri River Basin is the place 
where the arid meets the humid region. 
We have need both for flood control and 
for irrigation. It is logical that both the 
Army and the Bureau should be inter- 
ested in that territory. It is sound that 
their programs have been merged and 
that they are jointly undertaking the 
job. 

Mr, Speaker, likewise, I have had the 
Bureau of Reclamation prepare a list of 
those structures that have been com- 
pleted, those now under construction, 
and those awaiting construction, which 
I herewith insert: 


Bureau of Reclamation data on multipurpose dams completed, under construction, or proposed in the Missouri River Basin which have 


flood-control benefits * 































































































; Total Fiood-controll Location 
Total Cost to capacity, capacity, Drainage - aie 
Storage dam estimated (June 30, —_ exclusive of exclusive of - Ww Remarks 
cost estimate superstorage | superstorage miles) : Stra: 
ee (acre-feet) (acre-feet) State Stream 
Completed: 
Angostura............. $9, 42, 000 $9, 420, 000 140, 000 0 9,100 | South Dakota..... IID ect tian memes 
Ronny ‘ 13, 339, 000 13, 185, 000 175, 000 132, 000 1,779 Colorado etalsihiiacintted South Republican.. x : 
dar Bluff. 14,675,000 | 14, 064, 000 373, 900 188, 700 5,270 | Kansas............] Smoky Hill gr vied we oe 
Dickinson eta la 1, 390, 000 1, 363, 000 16, 500 9, 500 405 | North Dakota...-- Sng tickeamnkae ams to te i 
Enders. .-. 8, 400, 000 ” 340, 000 30, 000 2,240 | Nebraska.........] Frenchman Creek — or Hood con: 
Heart Butte. 3, 696, 000 3 666, 000 150, 000 1,810 | North Dakota..... SN cicnmmeicsineadabit oO 
Medicine Creek.........-.- 7, 006, 000 6, 930, 000 52, 300 860 | Nebraska......... Medicine Creek 
nc cceraneaud 57, 93 926, 000 | 56, 968, 000 | 1, 117, 700 562, 500 21, 464 
Under construction: 7 ie Saal 
ee 2k, 222, 000 25, 959, 808 970, 000 0 7,7 Wyoming......... th Sn <tenamaanenstes ie . 5 
Canyon Ferry... 57,000 | — 10, 530, 000 2, 043, 000 1, 000, 000 15,860 | Montana.........- Missouri. ..............-| Boccrvee — — 
Keyhole. ...2.-.- i 4, 394, 000 2, $46, 589 340, 000 140, 000 1,910 | Wyoming. --...-.- Belle Fourche....---.2.- iad; to ‘ted 
IN is) cctinmnticnaaon 6, 971, 000 6, 830, 000 358, 000 216, 000 3,070 | South Dakota... I ae ah pe “ _ or flood 
NT 21, 853, 000 8, 810, 000 256, 600 133, 800 1,893 | Nebraska.........| Republican............- control, 
I ici tutiimainiticnmy 54, 976, 397 3, 967, 600 A 489, 800 30, 433 
Ready for construction but KS ii ae ae Z 
awaiting construction funds: 
ee 11, 015, 000 1, 143, 335 215, 000 125, 000 1,810 | South Dakota..... DE cncwiancentuainie 
Cannonball... _. 9, 025, 000 586, 773 245, 000 165, 000 1,410 | North Dakota..... Cannonball. ............ 
Glendo...... 21, 935, 000 60, 000 800, 000 275, 000 15,550 | Wyoming......... North Platte............ 
IE enniie ie penkneddak 32, 410, 000 760, 000 700, 000 250, 000 13, 397 | Colorado._........ South Platte......s...0« 
Jamestown............ 6, 455, 000 65, 000 230, 000 200, 000 @) North Dakota..... James... iditanieialalenl 
Lovewell.........- 9, 042, 000 174, 000 94, 000 50, 000 @) SII ncn tetntignaiies White Rock... icaitasiiaimiaabeaiiads 
Tiber... 23, 560, 000 692, 000 1, 313, 000 400, 000 4,850 | Montana.......... DO. clvnmigninwamneuniadid 
Yellowtail. 68, 391, 000 1, 601, 016 1, 375, 000 259, 000 17,000 |..... NST 2 _  f , eeres 
crs ciineipiiaieds ASI, 833, 000 5, 082, 124 4, 972, 000° 1, 724, 000 54, 017 
Being readied for construction: oe 
FN REE AIRE Fe 99, 000 4, 000 ) Nebraska. ........ CI cs htiteibi 
Clark Canyon............. 6, 030, 000 ciaiphahimiada 204, 000 50, 000 2, 500 | Montana.......... Beaverhead............. 
NEE ins cahdivlntpaatoinwialins 22, 960, 000 |... 250, 000 243, 000 92 | Nebraska......... oo et 
PWR. xs ucicbbacusmcenen 13,975,000 | 355, 000 200, 000 105, 000 1,415 | Kansas............] North Fork Solomon.... 
Lake Solitude _............. 845, 000 |....... R 7, 600 500 14 | Wyoming-........ I as scareecincniaiiiads 
Medicine Lake............ 29, 518, 000 93, 700 5, 442, 000 0 @® Montana..... Big Muddy Creek. ..... 
Middle Pork..............<.. NOD hiciikvenwcceane 120, 000 60, 000 480 | Wyoming... Middle Fork, Powder || Reservoir will provide 
River. 768,000 acre-feet of su- 
i iciirces acannon 25, 530, 000 1, 624, 261 1, 150, 000 250, 000 8,080 | Montana.......... ss na namsnnmiieiein perstorage for flood 
ee 10, 992, 000 223, 7! 93, 000 43, 000 335 | South Dakota Rapid Creek. control, 
Red Guleh......... 4, 368, 000 |. 15, 000 2, 000 0) Wyoming Shell Creek. 
We ctidadieinaaat 15, 000, 000 | _. 550, 000 300, 000 3) South Dakota..... White River. 
DOIG cn ccccckccicheel 133, 098, 000 2, 296, 749 749 te... 130, 600 1, 057, 500 57, 500 | 12, 916 
Grand total 454, 654, 000 | “119, 323, 270 18, 187, 900 4, 833, | 800 118, 830 





1 In addition to the dams listed below for the Missouri River Basin there are some 50 additional multipurpose dams under preliminary investigations in the basin which will 
have flood control benefits but for which detailed information is not available, It is estimated the total storage capacity which will be made available by the construction of the 
latter dams will aggregate about 17,000,000 acre-feet, 

? Information not available. 


Mr. Speaker, the Army engineers and individual farmers have been doing a of us for a number of years, There is 


the Bureau of Reclamation are doing 
a great job in the Missouri River Basin. 
The soil-conservation districts and the 


good job in soil and water conservation 
in the Missouri River Basin. A gap in 


this program has been recognized by all 


need for a conservation program larger 
than the individual farmer or his soil- 
conservation district can carry, yet not 
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of the size or the cost of dams that the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army 
engineers would build. This has been 
called an agricultural flood control pro- 
gram. It is a soil-saving, flood-control, 
and water-conserving program that does 
the job in the area between the individ- 
ual efforts and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion or the Army. 

This agricultural program is very im- 
portant. It is important because of 
its soil saving and because it dces retard 
floods. In addition to that it prolongs 
the life of the reservoirs of the Army 
and the Bureau. It makes our farms 
more productive. It involves small 
water retarding structures, tree plant- 
ing, and other changes in land use and 
like undertakings. 

The Department of Agriculture pré- 
pared a flood-control program for the 
Missouri River Basin. It was originally 
called the Young plan. When it reached 
the Departmentt of Agriculture many 
other programs not dealing directly with 
soil and water were added. It became 
a big program, and it has never been 
authorized as one undertaking. I am 
sure that many of the people living in 
the Missouri River Basin, particularly 
in Nebraska and Iowa, feel that the 
agricultural small watershed programs 
are preferred to the broad programs for 
the entire area which are so involved. 
There is much to be said for a valley-by- 
valley approach. 

The Little Sioux watershed in Iowa 
is the only watershed in the Missouri 
River Basin authorized for the installa- 
tion of works of improvement for runoff 
and waterfiow retardation and soil-ero- 
sion prevention in accordance with the 
flood-control acts of Congress. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Let me say that the 
Little Sioux River project is almost en- 
tirely within my congressional district, 
part of it also being in the congressicnal 
district represented by my colleague, the 
gentleman frcm Iowa, Mr. JENSEN. That 
soil conservation program is the pattern 
that has been set up and is being fol- 
lowed throughout the United States and 
has been making wonderful progress in 
northwest Iowa. The only tragedy of it 
is that the funds have been so reduced 
that they have not been able to complete 
the job which should have been con- 
summated many years ago. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. There has been wide dis- 
‘cussion of the soil-conservation program 
which the gentleman has just men- 
tioned, as well as of the Pick-Sloan 
plan proper in my State, and the discus- 
sion has taken a form that would indi- 
cate that some people regard the one 
plan as a substitute for the other. I 
would like to have the gentleman state 
whether he thinks the soil-conservation 
plan would or could serve as a substitute 
for the program of the Army engineers 
plus the program of the Reclametion 
Service, or whether the Army engineers’ 
plan plus that of the Reclamation Serv- 
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ice could serve as a substitute for the soil 
conservation plan, or whether the plans 
should be considered as supplementing 
each other? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I can give 
the gentleman my opinion onit. I think 
the programs should supplement each 
other. In fact, I do not believe that 
with the best soil conservation practices 
and with the best flood control program 
you could entirely eliminate the needs 
for some of the larger dams; in fact, 
many of them. On the other hand, if 
you do not have the program on the 
farm extending clear up into the far 
reaches, at the beginning of the creeks, 
you will find that you will still lose your 
soil and the reservoir that you built on 
the stream will fill up much quicker with 
silt. They are both necessary. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
General Pick recognizes the need for soil 
conservation, which actually is flood pre- 
vention, and encourages valley-wide 
watershed programs of soil conservation 
organizations to hold the raindrops 
where they fall so that it will keep the 
silt out of the main stem and keep the 
soil where it belongs? I know that he 
does. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I think that 
is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. And he is working with 
the Soil Conservation Service. I might 
Say it has taken some time for everyone 
to get in perfect harmony on this pro- 
gram, this triple program of the Recla- 
mation Service, the Soil Conservation, 
and the Army engineers, but they are 
very well harmonized. There is no dif- 
ference, no great difference, at all, and 
the program is being run from the top 
by the governors of the 10 States who 
are elected by the people as against a 
river-valley authority where three men 
are appointed and run an empire within 
our great American empire. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman is correct. The conflict between 
the departments is greatly overstated. 
It is an argument being used by those 
who would force upon the territory a 
Missouri Valley Authority. It is not sup- 
ported by the facts. 

In the last 10 years much progress has 
been made in getting the denartments 
to work together. This so-called Pick- 
Sloan plan provides an ideal arrange- 
ment whereby the Federal Government 
has its jurisdiction and States’ rights 
are recognized, and the States are con- 
sulted through these committees. That 
was set up in the conference between 
the House and the Senate in the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. I had something to 
do with it then as a conferee. It has 
worked well. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. It is my 
understanding that the Soil Conserva- 
tion people actually state that even if 
their program were completely imple- 
mented there still would be the necessity 
for flood control. 


. 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I think 
that is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That would 
be borne ovt, too, by the fact that the 
largest flood we have had in the lower 
Missouri was in 1844, when we did not 
have the problem of soil con-:ervation 
because there were no farms in that 
area. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. That is 
right. 

Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota 

Mr. AANDAHL. I want to join with 
the gentleman from Nebraska, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, and the gentleman 
from Missouri in stating that the func- 
tions of the three Departments, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Corps of 
Engineers, and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, supplement each other. 

It was my privileg2 to be a member of 
the Missouri Basin States Committee for 
6 years, and of the Missouri Basin Inter- 
Agency Committee for 4%4—nearly 5 
years. It was our purpose on that com- 
mittee particularly during the last 3 years 
to encourage the Department of Acri- 
culture to expand its soil conservation 
program in the Missouri Basin ‘n order 
that it might supplement the work that 
was being done by the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. 

I am very strongly in favor of the co- 
ordinated plan, as contrasted with Au- 
thority administration in the basin. I 
think in that particular area out there 
we need the long years of experience 
of the Bureau of Reclamation in irri- 
gation projects, and we need the long 
years of experience of the Corps of En- 
gineers in flood control, and we need the 
long years of experience of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the soil-conserva- 
tion work that is needed in the adapta- 
tion of farming practices to the needs of 
the valley. I think: the coordinated plan 
is definitely the plan we want. 

incidentally, that plan is enlarged 
even beyond the three departments we 
have mentioned. On the Inter-Agency 
Committee we have the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Federal 
Power Commission, and the Department 
of Commerce represented. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. LOVRE. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the statement he is 
making, and I certainly want to join 
with him in every word he has said. 

Is it not true that all the Governors 
in the Missouri River Basin are for the 
Pick-Sloan plan and have been for the 
past number of years? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I think 
that is correct. 

Mr. LOVRE. Is it not true further 
that as far as the Pick-Sloan plan is 
concerned it is a construction plan and 
not an administration plan? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. ‘That is 
right. 
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Mr. LOVRE. Is it not true that as 
far as a Missouri Valley Authority is 
concerned that is only an administra- 
tion plan? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Yes. The 
idea of a Missouri Valley Authority just 
does not fit in with our economy out 
there at all. There has never been any 
experience with a Valley Authority 
where you had irrigation farming based 
upon water rights owned by the farmer 
that were inseparable from the owner- 
ship of the land. 

Mr. LOVRE. I want to make one fur- 
ther observation, that as far as the peo- 
ple of South Dakota are concerned they 
are definitely for States’ rights. They 
are definitely behind what is known as 
the Pick-Sloan plan. This applies not 
only to the people but to the press of our 
State. I believe you will find the same 
thing is true with the press in the other 
States in the Missouri Valley Basin, 

Mr. JENSEN. And the people. 

Mr. LOVRE. And the people, yes. 

President Truman's attempt to throw 
the Missouri River program into politics, 
through his letter to Phil Murray, of the 
CIO, is merely a threat held out to ad- 
vance his program of concentration of 
power in the Federal Government. 

The Pick-Sloan plan is a plan for con- 
struction of river projects while the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority is a plan for ad- 
ministration of the projects after 
construction. There is no common 
ground for discussing the two plans. A 
Missouri Valley Authority could not and 
would not expedite the building of the 
dams which is of paramount importance 
at this time. 

Rather than playing politics with the 
misery of the Kansas and Missouri floods 
it seems to me that we should lend every 
effort to acceleration of the program al- 
ready authorized by Congress which is 
now in various stages of construction. 

Consideration of a switch from one 
program to another at this time can only 
retard the building of the dams which 
are so necessary in order to prevent 
future flood disasters. 

It is my hope that funds provided in 
the budge* for flood control and river 
development will be restored by the Sen- 
ate and concurred in by the conferees. 
The recent floods have made legislators 
from all over the country more conscious 
of the disastrous results which follow 
when no attempt is made to curb the 
floodwaters. 

In addition, recent work by Governor 
Sigurd Anderson and _ representatives 
from Pierre, Yankton, and Huron have 
helped to lay a solid foundation for re- 
quests for funds for South Dakota 
projects. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. The gentle- 
man’s remarks a moment ago about the 
need for tying together the entire pro- 
gram of soil conservation and the flood- 
control, dam-construction program, is 
very appropriate and very timely. More 
than two-thirds of the State of Iowa 
drains into the Mississippi River in my 
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district. In 1913, we had a dam con- 
structed at Keokuk, and if you want a 
prize example of the silting that comes 
from drainage into a dam without soil 
construction above it, you have it up 
there in the Keokuk Dam. It is badly 
silted in. It has destroyed much of the 
usefulness of that dam for power de- 
velopment. It is a continuing problem 
with us. We also have a serious flood 
situation in the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi River along the Des Moines River. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Le- 
CompTE!], and I have been working on a 
dam project on the Des Moines River 
for many years. We have a problem on 
the Cedars River and the Iowa River. 
There is a dam now being constructed 
near Iowa City on the Iowa River in 
my district. We have the levee problem 
along the Mississippi River. We are con- 
stantly aware of the need for flood con- 
trol. We have ample proof in the Keokuk 
silting problem of the need of soil con- 
servation work upstream and in the 
tributaries. I commend the gentleman 
very highly on the breadth and scope 
and timeliness of his discussion. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman very much. ° 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. D’'EWART. I call the attention 
of the House to the fact that this is not 
only an irrigation and flood-control proj- 
ect. The Pick-Sloan plan also envisions 
the developmet of the mineral resources 
i the basin and the conservation of fish 
and wildlife, and the development of 
recreational facilities, and navigation. 
In short, it is a multiple-purpose plan 
for the development of all the resources 
and not only of irrigation and flood con- 
trol work. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. It also in- 
clud2s power, which I have not dwelt on 
today because in recent weeks our minds 
have been turned to the devastating 
floods, and I wanted to submit for the 
Recorp what is being done about flood 
control. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. During our recent 
tour in Kansas, several tests were made 
of the Kansas River at the peak of the 
flood, and it was found that one-tenth 
of the volume going down the river was 
top soil. Specimens were taken at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Topeka, and at Law- 
rence, That is one-tenth of the volume 
going down the river was top soil, and 
the best of river and bottom lands 
throughout the Midwest. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. The remarks of the 
gentleman from Nebraska are especially 
timely now when we have had the dev- 
astating experience of these terrible 
floods. The thought occurs to me that 
any satisfactory flood-control program 
will have to be a long-range program, 
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and will have to have not only flood-con- 
trol dams, but the dams will have to be 
supplemented by upstream water con- 
trol clear to the point where the rain- 
fall strikes the land. It will have to be 
done to a considerable extent by the in- 
dividual farmers who practice conser- 
vation measures by terracing and con- 
touring the land, and slowing down the 
flow of the water. Nevertheless, it never 
will be entirely solved by contouring and 
other farm practices. I talked with geol- 
ogists who told me that in the Des 
Moines River valley undoubtedly there 
were greater floods than we have ever 
seen, in prehistoric times before the plow 
had ever been brought to Iowa. In other 
words, even the prairie sod saw floods 
down the Des Moines River Valley. It 
will have to be a plan whereby soil con- 
servation practices and work will be 
supplemented by the dams built by the 
Army engineers along our inland 
streams. Does the gentleman agree with 
me? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Yes, you 
have to have both. Farther west, when 
you get out into my State, we also have 
to utilize that water for irrigation just 
as much as we can. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Last year, under the 
one-package appropriation bill, as the 
gentleman will recall, the conferees 
threw out all savings which the House 
and Senate had made, and then they 
provided that the Bureau of the Budget 
should reduce the amount therein ap- 
propriated by the Congress to a sum not 
less than $550,000,000. The genileman 
remembers that? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Ido. 

Mr. JENSEN. What happened? Fif- 
ty million dollars was stricken from the 
flood-control item which the Congress 
had provided, and again the Army en- 
gineers’ program was thrown into a 
cocked hat, and the Missouri Valley 
flood-control program suffered no end 
because of that action by the conferees. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. And we delegaied the 
power of Congress to one individual, who 
was the right hand of the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The rec- 
ord is well established that the Execu- 
tive, instead of leading the way for con- 
servation in the Missouri River Basin, 
has retarded it time after time. It has 
been mentioned that the stop order was 
placed on construction in 1946. They 
held up an important dam on one of 
the tributaries of the Republican River, 
where in one flood we lost 110 lives. 
What happened? On the Saturday be- 
fore election the stop order was released, 
and announced by the Democratic Party 
officials in Nebraska. That is the sort 
of difficulties we have had to overcome 
in carrying forward this program. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I would like to join 
with others in commending the gentle- 
man from Nebraska on his very thought- 
ful and careful consideration of this 
problem which affects nearly one-third 
of the United States; namely, the work 
of conservation, flood control, irrigation, 
and power production in the Missouri 
River Basin. I am especially impressed 
by two factors that the gentleman has 
mentioned. One is the thought that 
there should be some degree of local con- 
trol over these problems which directly 
affect millions of inhabitants of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. The second idea, that 
there should be coordination, and co- 
operation, voluntary, between the various 
departments of Government that have 
to do with this big problem. I commend 
the gentleman heartily. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SCHWABE. I want to commend 
the gentleman for the wide scope that 
he has covered with reference to this 
subject and especially to commend him 
for the fact that he has emphasized the 
importance of the correlation of these 
various agencies. We have suffered a 
tremendous loss recently in Oklahoma 
on account of the floods. The rivers de- 
scend through Kansas, on down through 
my district, and have created devastat- 
ing floods. We are all in favor of taking 
care of the devastation, but from now on 
let us see if we cannot constructively 
apply the methods of flood prevention, 
even more important than flood control, 
rather than devastation benefits after 
the floods have descended and the dam- 
age has been done. In our part of the 
country we are not for the valley author- 
ity, but for the program which the gen- 
tleman has outlined. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. I think he has made a 
real contribution in pointing out that 
we need to prevent these floods. An 
inch of top soil taken away takes hun- 
dreds of years to rebuild. 

But may I go on with my text with 
reference to the agricultural program. 

The Salt-Wahoo watersheds in Ne- 
braska constitute the only area in the 
Missouri River Basin where studies are 
now in progress leading to the develop- 
ment of a program of works of improve- 
ment for runoff and waterflow retarda- 
tion and soil-erosion prevention in ac- 
cordance with the Flood Control Acts 
of Congress, 

There are 11 watersheds in the Mis- 
souri River Basin for which resolutions 
by the Committees on Public Works in 
the House and Senate have authorized 
studies leading to the development of a 
program of works of improvement in 
accordance with the Flood Control Act 
of 1936, as amended and supplemented. 
At present funds are not available for 





carrying out the studies. A list of the 
watersheds is attached: 


RESOLUTIONS BY COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
WoRKs IN THE MIssourRI RIVER BASIN 

Big Blue River watershed, Nebraska: Aue 
thorized by the committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Delaware River watershed, Kansas: Au- 
thorized by the committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Little Nemaha watershed, Nebraska: Au- 
thorized by the committee of the Senate. 

Nemaha River watershed, including Little 
Nemaha River watershed, Nebraska: Author- 
ized by the committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Salt Creek-Wahoo Basin, Nebraska: Au- 
thorized by the committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

Weeping Water Creek watershed, Nebraska: 
Authorized by the committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

Nishnabotna River watershed, Iowa and 
Missouri: Authorized by the committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

Boyer River watershed, Iowa: Authorized 
by the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Nodaway River watershed, Iowa and Mis- 
souri: Authorized by the committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Indian Creek, Iowa: Authorized by the 
committee of the House of Representatives. 

Tarkio River Basin, Iowa and Missouri: 
Authorized by the committee of the House 
of Representatives. 


Very likely the Little Blue River and 
its tributaries, and Beaver Creek, a trib- 
utary of the Republican River, will be 
added to this list soon. 

Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, now Chief of 
the Army Engineers, has stated in sub- 
stance that had the Missouri River pro- 
gram been built, it would have protected 
Kansas City from these recent floods. 
That program is under way and it should 
move forward. The Pick-Sloan program 
is a good program. It will do the job. 
We want the Agriculture Department's 
program, too. The Missouri River Basin 
should move forward with the programs 
already underway and outlined. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said 
about conservation. Many fine speeches 
have been made and articles have been 
written. It is a subject that has been of 
major interest to me during my entire 
congressional service. One of the finest 
speeches on conservation was made by 
a minister of the Gospel. I refer to 
a speech by the Reverend John Fred 
Streng, pastor of the St. John American 
Lutheran Church, of Beatrice, Nebr. 
This speech was delivered on the cam- 
pus of the College of Agriculture at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., last January. There Rev- 
erend Streng said: 

The church's people, priority, and pros- 
perity depend directly upon soul and soil 
conservation. Notice the “U" and “I” rela- 
tionship in soul an‘ soil. So the church's 
basic institution for teaching understanding 
and appreciation of the soil, its meaning, 
capacity, and limitation, is the Christian 
home. Parents and children must learn to 
love the soil. Children are the most import- 
ant bumper crop;- they love to learn. We 
adults won't change our minds. 

When little Ruthie dusts window sills 
and furniture, and exclaims: “Mother, I hate 
this old filthy dust,” it’s time for mother 
to begin a 3-minute rest period, and utilize 


it for a capsuled course in soil conservation. 
Says mother: “Look, honey, that isn't really 
filth. God made the dust; it’s part of our 
soil. It’s our bread and butter. We belong 
to the land. If we take good care of it, 
it will take care of us.” 

Here is the heart of soil conservation, and 
the church's future depends on what her 
God-fearing members do to, and with, God's 
good earth in time. For, soul and soil 
erosion are twins. 


Rev. Streng went on to say: 

How must soil conservation challenge the 
church. Ninety-five percent of Nebraska 
churches are rural. And since main street 
is but the business end of a country road, 
we may say that all churches in the Corn- 
husker State are directly affected by changes 
in agriculture. 


I like Rev. Streng’s speech not only 
because it is sound conservation but 
because he drives home the idea that 
we should have dominion over the earth, 
that we should preserve it, and that we 
should hand it on to the coming genera- 
tions, a little more productive than it 
was when we took over. His full speech 
will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of March 1, 1951, on page 
Al1l109. If I may quote further from 
that speech it is: 

Volumes have been written on the scien- 
tific angle of soil conservation. The church 
must speak out in simple terms about God's 
glorious earth and His divine laws which 
govern summer and winter, sowing and har- 
vest, rain and sunshine, day and night. God 
wants man to exercise dominion over the 
earth. And that’s a mighty big responsibil- 
ity. It’s a high calling to preside over the 
mystery of growth in nature. 

Mr. D/EWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, 1, too, 
would like to join the others in compli- 
menting the gentleman from Nebraska 
on his splendid address today. He has 
made a real contribution to develop- 
ment not only of the water but of all the 
resources 01 the Missouri Basin. I think 
he will agree with me that there is no 
difference among any of us as to the 
need for the development of these re- 
sources and the control of the water, 
but as to how it shall be done. We want 
it done by the States and the local peo- 
ple cooperating with .he Federal agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Speaker, there are those in and 
out of Congress who would make use of 
any event—no matter how tragic—to 
further their purposes of building a pow- 
erful central authority in this country 
of ours. To me, it is a sad situation 
when these people would tak: advantage 
of the flood disaster that has occurred 
in the Kansas City area to set up a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority. 

On July 27 I addressed the House con- 
cerning this matter. I stated that under 
the Pick-Sloan plan for development of 
the resources we had made great prog- 
ress in developing and controlling the 
water resources of the Missouri Basin. 
Water is the lifeblood of that great area, 
and growth depends and is limited by 
the control and use of water. 
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There is little difference of opinion 
between those who advocate an author- 
ty and those who advance the plan 
authorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1944 as to the need for development 
of the natural resources of the great 
Missouri Basin. The difference is as 
to how and by whom this development 
s!.all be carried out. On one hand, there 
are ‘hose who would develop the natural 
resources by the Stat- and local people 
in cooperation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This way is consistent with 
our heritage and ou republican form 
of government. On the other hand, we 
have those who propose a “ederal Valley 
Authority. This proposal does not come 
from reclamavionists or from those who 
know how to farm and irrisate land or 
develop the great projects which are 
needed. It comes rather from theorists 
in Fedcral bureaucracies who would use 
the development of this basin to ad- 
vance their theory of a socialistic gov- 
ernment. The authority people pro- 
pose a powerful agency, superimposed 
over the Sta‘e cnd local government, 
that would sweep away the rights of the 
local government anid of the people who 
are supposed to be benefited. It would 
ig iore the Federal construction agen- 
cies, the Army engineers, with 150 years 
of experience, cond the Eureau of Recla- 
mation, with 45 years of building such 
projects as Grand Coulee, Boulder, and 
many others; the Federal Power Com- 
mission; and the agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This invoives a 
struggle that is as old as history: the 
freedom of the individual versus domi- 
nation by a centralized bureaucracy. 

Recently, bills have been introduced 
using the flood as an incentive, which 
would implement an Authority. There 
has been an effort made to give the im- 
pression that these bills have been 
changed and that some of the bureau- 
crats control in previous Authority bills 
has been eliminated. Such is not the 
case. The sections are being renum- 
bered and rearranged; the salary of the 
Board members has been increased; the 
section which purports to protect water 
rights has been renumbered; a table of 
comments and chapter titles has been 
added; delegates or their designated rep- 
resentatives have been added to the pow- 
erless advisory council; a new sentence 
has been added to section 2 which pur- 
ports to protect the interest and rights 
of the States, but contains the phrase 
“shall be recognized by such a regional 
agency to the fullest possible extent.” 
In other words, there is still nothing 
binding in the recognition of State and 
individual rights. There are other 
changes, but they are minor. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief that 
those who build these great projects— 
the Army engineer, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, and those who have to live 
under them and operate—the irrigation 
farmers, and the project managers, do 
not want a dictatorship such as is estab- 
lished in such proposed legislation. It 
is my belief that these people know that 
we have a plan for the development of 
the Missouri Basin which is sound, con- 
Structive, and in the interests of local 
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people. A living, growing over-all plan, 
the details of which are fitted into the 
broad pattern as our knowledge of the 
resources of the basin increases. The 
people who live in the basin do not want 
a dictatorship, but do want a part in 
the formulation of the plans and a share 
in the carrying out of the program. 
They want the resources developed, but 
in the American way. Sacrificing their 
rights as individuals and the sovereignty 
of their States would be too great a 
price to pay for this development. It is 
not necessary that they should pay this 
price. It can be done through the Pick- 
Sloan plan under which such great prog- 
ress has already been made and through 
which development of the great resources 
in the years to come can be carried out 
by the local people and their State gov- 
ernments cooperating with the Federal 
agencies. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebsaska. I hope I 
may ask the gentleman a question: Is it 
not true that we want to proceed with 
the program already luid out and not 
back up and start over with a new and 
untried agency in an area such as ours? 

Mr. D’'EWART. If Iam correctly in- 
formed the Pick-Sloan plan is the only 
plan there is at this time; there is no 
other plan in existence. This is the only 
plan there is. In fact the bills that have 
been introduced in this session of Con- 
gres recognize that and not only have 
provisions that propose to take advan- 
tage of already existing plans but they 
intend to use them on an authoritative 
basis rather than using the individual 
and the State in cooperation with the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. AANDAHL. I repeat what the 
gentleman from Montana has said and 
what has been said several other times 
this afternoon. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that Congress has approved 
a plan for the development of the water 
resources of the Missouri River Basin 
and any shortcomings in the accomplish- 
ments thus far can be overcome by mak- 
ing the necessary appropriations to com- 
plete the work that has already been 
planned and designed. It would be a loss 
of time, it would be abandoning a plan 
that is most acceptable to the people of 
the Missouri River Basin, and it would 
be most unfortunate to change plans at 
this time. All that we need is the money 
to proceed with the plan that has thus 
far been so well outlined. I want to take 
this opportunity to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska for a comprehen- 
sive statement on a point of view very 
well taken. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross] is recognized for 10 minutes, 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, during 


debate last Friday afternoon on H. R. 
4914, a bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval instal- 
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lations, and for other purposes, the fol- 
lowing colloquy occurred and I quote 
from page 9821 of the Recorp of Au- 
gust 10: 

The CHammMan— 


Meaning the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Mr. JAcKsSonN— 


The Chair desires to state that he has recog- 
nized the gentleman from Iowa for five ad- 
ditional minutes. Does the gentleman from 
Georgia desire to yield 10 additional min- 
utes? 

Mr. Vinson. Yes, give him 15 minutes. 

Mr. Gross. Does the gentleman from 
Georgia desire to be yielded some additional 
time at this time? 

Mr. Vinson. I will give the gentleman full 
information about the Grandview Airport. 

Mr. Gross. Fine; that is what the public 
is entitled to. 

Mr. Vinson. Grandview is 16 miles south 
of Kansas City, Mo. It was established in 
1944, The field contains 559 acres. It was 
all under lease. Its planned utilization is 
in connection with the headquarters of the 
Central Air Defense Force, headquarters of 
the Continental Air Command, and one 
fighter interceptor wing. 


Then the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson] said this: 


The use of these airfields and for what 
purpose they are being built is classified. 
I cannot go into it in any more detail and 
I should not have read what I did read. 


Again on page 9822 of the Recorp of 
August 10, I quote the following col- 
loquy betwee: the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Kitpay] and myself: 


Mr. Gross. Why are you syending it there? 


Meaning $19,019,000 at the Grandview, 
Mo., airport. 

Mr, Krrpay. I will take some time in a little 
while and give the gentleman as much as 
I can. We gave the gentleman some in- 
formation awhile ago that was classified, and 
repeated it on the floor, 


Near the close of the debate, Mr. 
Speaker, I was called from the House 
floor to the telephone and did not hear 
the opening remarks of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr, Ki_pay] when he ob- 
tained the floor. 

I now call attention to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Kiipay] to be found on page 9837 of 
the Recorp of August 10, these remarks 
being read by me for the first time on 
Saturday morning, August 11. 

I quote the following: 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Chairman, I had not ex- 
pected that there would be an allegation 
here that these various bases were located 
or allocated on any ground of political con- 
sideration. The committee, of course, was 
given a great deal of information that it 
cannot disclose on the floor. By that we 
do not mean by any means that we are not 
perfectly willing to disclose everything we 
have in a conversation privately to every 
Member of the House. We regard it as our 
duty to collect this information that we 
might be in position to make it available 
to you. 

Here is the justification for the Grandview 
Airport: In the 95-wing program it will 
serve as headquarters of the Central Air 
Defense Force and Continental Air Com- 
mand; and, as was disclosed by the gentle- 
man from Iowa after we had shown him 
the restricted records, as the home station 
of one interceptor wing. 
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Mr. Speaker, I want this Recorp to 
show that on page 9821 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD of August 10 that it 
was the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee [Mr. Vinson] who told not 
only me but the other Members on the 
floor that the proposed use of the Grand- 
view Airport was for an Air Force com- 
mand headquarters and station for a 
fighter-interceptor wing. 

At that time, Mr. Vinson said, and I 
repeat: 


I should not have read what I did read. 


Also at that time, Mr. Vinson offered 
for my perusal, a book which he said 
contained highly classified information. 

Mr. Speaker, I want this record to 
show further that I did not then, or at 
any time on Friday, August 10, or at any 
other time, examine a single book, docu- 
ment, record, or paper held by the House 
Armed Services Committee containing 
classified information. 

The facts as I have related them here, 
and as completely substantiated by the 
REcorpD, show that it was the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee [Mr. 
Vinson] who stood on the floor of this 
House and made public the information 
concerning the proposed use of the 
Grandview, Mo., airport. 

The charge of having disclosed classi- 
fied information is a serious one. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILpay] 
should bé very well aware of that fact 
since it was only a short time ago that 
charges and countercharges were flying 
thick and fast in the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, of which he is a member, 
concerning an alleged disclosure of class- 
ified information. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Kitpay], by asserting that 
classified information was disclosed by 
the gentleman from Iowa after we had 
shown him the restricted records, has 
gratuitously impugned my integrity. 
Had I not been compelled to be absent 
from the floor momentarily when that 
statement was made I would have de- 
manded that the gentleman’s words be 
taken down. 

I reassert that the attribution to any 
Member of the House of having divulged 
classified information is a serious one 
and I had hoped that the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Kiipay], upon reflection and 
upon his own initiative, would seek im- 
mediately upon the convening of the 
House today to expunge his statement 
from the REcorD. 

Since he did not see fit to eliminate 
this statement in the revision of his 
remarks last Friday, nor did he avail 
himself of the opportunity earlier today 
to expunge his remarks from the ReEcorp, 
I can only conclude that it is his inten- 
tion to let this false and unwarranted 
statement stand in the permanent Rec- 
ORD. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I simply 
want to state that it is my recollection 
that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
VINSON] made exactly the statement that 
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the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
has ettributed to him. 

Further, that statement is in the 
RecorpD, I recall very well that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia went up to the 
table in the well and deposited there 
certain books and invited the gentleman 
from Iowa to look at them. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right, and the 
gentleman from Iowa did not look at the 
books. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct, as far as I Know. 

Mr. CURTIS’ of § Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I remember 
the incident quite well because I was 
particularly interested. I remember the 
gentleman from Georgia coming down 
with a book and putting it on the table 
and opening it up. I also noticed that 
the gentleman from Iowa did not even 
look at it, and never did look at it. 

Mr. GROSS. That is absolutely cor- 
rect and I think the gentleman from 
Missouri, who was present on the House 
floor through the entire day, for his dis- 
cerning observation. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Kiipay] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to check with the gentleman from 
Iowa to see whether I heard correctly 
the page of the Recorp to which he re- 
ferred. Was that 9821? 

Mr. GROSS. The first reference was 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. K1LDAy] on page 9822. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman read, 
I believe, from page 9821, beginning 
with the yielding of the time by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right, in the sec- 
ond column on page 9821. 

Mr. KILDAY. I followed the gentle- 
man’s reading of the Record on pages 
9821 and 9822, and I believe that he 
read the quotation exactly correct. 
However, I want to call the attention 
of the House to the language appearing 
on the previous page, 9820, in the first 
column a little more than half way down 
the page, where the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross] had the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] yield to him, 
and the gentleman from Iowa I[Mr. 
Gross] used this language: 

I do not want any extravagance in the 
State of Iowa, simply because we think we 
ought to have something there. That is 
not the point. But this Grandview air 
base at Kansas City; that is a new base and 
it is to be a fighter base, is that not true? 


That was stated by the gentleman 
from Iowa prior to the colloquy between 
the gentleman from Iowa and the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Vinson] as to 
the purpose for which the base was to 
be utilized, so that on the page prior 
to that read by the gentleman from 
Iowa appears his statement to the effect 
that the base was to be used for a par- 
ticular purpose, 
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Mr. GROSS. That was not a state- 
ment, it was a question. The gentleman 
knows that. 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not yield further 
at this time. 

I submit that whether framed as a 
question or framed as a statement, it was 
a statement or a question, or at least 
it contained the information as to the 
purpose for which this base was to be 
used, and that in a later colloquy be- 
tween the gentleman and the gentle- 
man from Georgia that was brought out 
again. I do not know at what time the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services may have shown the book to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. One further statement 
and I shall yield. 

I do know that the gentleman from 
Iowa was permitted to see the books by 
a member of our professional staff, Mr. 
Smart. As to the element of time, 
whether it was before his first statement 
that it was to be used, or the question 
it was to be used for a fighter base, or 
later, I will accept the word of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa because, frankly, I 
do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is being 
careless with the truth. I told him a 
while ago that I never saw 2 single paper, 
document, or record of any kind held by 
the House Armed Services Committee 
or anyone else. There is no member of 
the committee or the staff that can say 
that I ever saw a paper, document, rec- 
ord, book, or anything else. 

Mr. KILDAY. I never said that the 
gentleman did. Perhaps I am reckless 
with the truth, but what I said was that 
I knew that, in addition to the occasion 
that the gentleman has spoken of, when 
the gentleman from Georgia showed him 
books, the employee of the committee, 
Mr. Smart, had done so. As to the ele- 
ment of time, I did not know, and I 
would accept the word of the gentleman 
from Iowa as to when that was done. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman says it 
was not done then, and I accept his word 
for it. 

I will not yield now. The gentleman 
had his 10 minutes and I want a couple 
of minutes of my 10. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that the gentle- 
man from Iowa feels, I believe he said, 
that I had made a bitter and unwar- 
ranted attack on him. I was quite sur- 
prised when I heard that statement had 
been made by the gentleman. I went 
back to the Recorp and read it. I must 
insist that nothing that I said consti- 
tutes such an attack. Certainly down 
where I come from our skins are not 
quite that thin. If the gentleman from 
Iowa feels he has been subjected to such 
terrible attack, I would recommend that 
he run for office in Iowa and not in Texas 
because this would not be regarded as a 
very bitter attack upon an individual. 
Our skins are not quite that thin. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to refer to the 
leak in the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. I certainly do not condone what 
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happened there. I resent it as bitterly 
as anybody in the House of Representa- 
tives could resent it. I do not know, and 
I would not make any speculation, as to 
who is responsible for it. But it was a 
totally unwarranted disclosure of confi- 
dental information, as highly confi- 
dential as the location of the radar 
screen and the air elements which are to 
operate in connection with it. As I 
stated in my remarks a little later on, 
the same remarks the gentleman read 
from, the information with reference to 
the radar screen was rather carelessly 
bantered about here in the House in con- 
nection with the debate. I am highly 
disturbed because we, in this Congress, 
are unable to consider matters of such 
great importance to the security and 
welfare of the Nation without the facts 
all being brought out and confidential 
information disclosed. I made _ the 
statements which the gentleman at- 
tributed to me. I feel I was justified by 
his previous revelation of what the base 
was to be used for. I stand on that on 
the record, Mr. Speuker. 


GRANDVIEW MILITARY INSTALLATION 


Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, in asking 
permission to address the House, I have 
done so because I felt I have a worth- 
while contribution to make concerning 
the Grandview Airport situation which 
was discussed here last Friday at some 
length. I am vigorously opposed to the 
amendment through which the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] seeks to 
eliminate funds for the Grandview proj- 
ect. The vote will be taken tomorrow 
on this important proposition and it is 
my purpose today, by the use of some 
sound reason and likewise good logic to 
convince Members of the House to de- 
feat the Gross amendment. The first 
good reason is that it has not been in- 
troduced, in my opinion, in a true effort 
to economize nor because it is not need- 
ed. Evidently, in the judgment of those 
responsible for the defense of our great 
Nation, including the Committee on 
Armed Services, this project is neces- 
sary to that effort. I, for one, have con- 
fidence in these people in the important 
matters of the planning for and the 
selection of strategic locations. I do not 
set myself as one of the few all-wise men 
here. It is not my thought in addressing 
the House this afternoon to malign any 
person, district, or any of the fine Ameri- 
can citizens of any county or State. I 
feel sure the good people of our county 
of Jackson will resent deeply the unwar- 
ranted attack which has been made on 
their home county. While this airport is 
situated in Mr. Bottrne’s district, which 
is the Fifth District of Missouri, and 
mine is adjoining, or the Fourth Dis- 
trict, I still am very definitely interested 
in this matter. I conscientiously feel 
that it certainly would be a very valuable 
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adjunct to the defense program. In no 
way do I consider it would be useless, or 
that it is an item of extravagance. 
Quite to the contrary, I feel for the rea- 
sons I will give later, and I am sure you 
will agree with me, it will be highly use- 
ful and is an integral part of the whole 
program of defense. My colleague from 
the Fifth District in his remarks in op- 
position to this amendment had this to 
say: 

It is a matter of regret to me that the 
proposed installation in Grandview in my 
district is being used as a vehicle for politi- 
cal attack. 


After reading the various statements 
of the author of the amendment, and 
the remarks of others who supported 
him, I am sure no other conclusion can 
be made. If this installation had been 
in any other county than that of the 
home of the President, there is surely 
the possibility that no objection would 
have been made nor would it have been 
noticed by these gentlemen. I have the 
feeling that the interpretation that will 
be placed on these unwarranted charges, 
and this peculiar action, will be that it 
has been motivated by less sincerity than 
that of personal animosity toward the 
Chief Executive as well as the present 
administration. 

I have never been one of those who 
engaged in bickering back and forth 
with other Members; and, Mr. Speaker, 
I shall attempt to keep my record clear 
along this line. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel very deeply about 
this matter, not only because of the ap- 
parent attack upon the integrity of a 
great many good men, but also I feel 
that perhaps indirectly I may have been 
almost solely responsible for this situa- 
tion in the beginning because of my ef- 
forts in 1949 to have the proposed air 
academy located in Jackson County. I 
recommended three sites in that county 
as desirable and suitable for the acad- 
emy. Thereupon the Air Academy site 
selection committee visited Jackson 
County and made a very thorough sur- 
vey of the above-mentioned sites, find- 
ing Grandview as the best of the three. 
Much data and material was gathered 
by them, and additional maps and other 
pertinent information was furnished 
them by the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce and the real estate board of 
the same city. It is because of these ef- 
forts, inspired by my persistence, that I 
feel that the Air Force became aware of 
the value of this location in the very 
center of the United States. There- 
fore, in planning our defense effort they 
no doubt gave this site, as well as many 
others, proper consideration without 
any political or partisan influences be- 
ing involved. 

It is my desire to tell you a little more 
about the Grandview site in order that 
you may have a more accurate picture 
than was given you last Friday. I be- 
lieve there has been already some mil- 
lions of dollars spent there in its pres- 
ent development. It is on high ground 
above any floods that might reach it. 
It lies almost in the center of the United 
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States. Kansas City is one of the larg- 
est railroad centers in the United States. 
Many of the troops passed through there 
during World Wars I and II. I believe 
I am correct in saying that 200 passen- 
ger trains move in und out of Kansas 
City every day. A great deal of freight, 
as you can realize by comparison, is 
moved through this city. I think there 
are 12 transcontinental or large rail- 
roads which move in and out of there. 

During the present flood there were 
two trains, exactly, moved out of Kansas 
City each day for a number of days. The 
Fairfax airport, which was occupied by 
the Army Air Force and used by them, 
and also used by TWA, which is a trans- 
continental airline, and which was very 
valuable in transporting needed material 
and military personnel during the Sec- 
ond World War, uses both the municipal 
airport and the Fairfax airport, particu- 
larly the Fairfax airport as their over- 
haul base. The Fairfax airport was in- 
undated by the flood, and the munici- 
pal airport was very nearly so. The 
dikes were broken in several places, and 
only by heroic effort were repairs made 
which kept the municipal airport from 
going under water. 

As far as the planes were concerned 
and the use of the planes at this termi- 
nal, it was necessary to evacuate it and 
move them to the Grandview airport 
to prevent their loss. The Grandview 
airport, which lies about 20 miles south 
of Kansas City, was used exclusively 
for air travel in and out of Kansas 
City. In fact, I think the President 
and a number of other high officials 
when they made their trips to the flood 
area, were landed and taken off from the 
Grandview airport. It seems to me 
that in the case of a great disaster or 
emergency, which could be a flood of like 
proportions to the one we suffered, or 
in case of an atomic bomb attack, this 
airport adjacent to Kansas City, and yet 
situated far enough away and on a high- 
ground position, would be of great value, 
not only to Kansas City as an interna- 
tional airport, if it should be classified 
that way, which the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] seems to worry about, 
but it would give great value to the 
United States and to our war or defense 
efforts. He spoke considerably of Se- 
dalia. I know not why. The gentleman 
apparently has been neither at Sedalia 
nor at Grandview. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRVING. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. For the gentleman's in- 
formation, I attended the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism at one 
time. 

Mr. IRVING. That is not located at 
either Sedalia, Kansas City, or Grand- 
view, is it? 

Mr.GROSS. WhatI was trying to tell 
the gentleman is that I have traveled 
over the State of Missouri quite exten- 
sively. 

Mr. IRVING. Has the gentleman 
traveled to those places since the instal- 
lations have been put there? 
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Mr. GROSS. No; I have not seen the 
base at St. Joseph, Mo., which today is 
abandoned, which today could be used. 
It was an active base in World War II. 

Mr. IRVING. I desire not to yield to 
bring in St. Joseph. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman from Missouri may be ex- 
tended five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRVING. As I say, I do not de- 
sire to yield to discuss St. Joe, which 
was not brought into this debate at all. 
I asked the gentleman to say whether 
he hid been at Grandview or at Sedalia 
since the installations had been put 
there. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRVING. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I can tell the gentle- 
man that the St. Joseph base will be 
brought into the discussion later on. 

Mr. IRVING. Well, that could be. I 
think the gentleman has not clarified or 
answered me as to the other two; how- 
ever, I am taking it for granted that he 
has not been there; and, certainly, he 
could not refer to the Grandview air- 
part as a cow pasture if he had. 

The Sedalia air base lies about 70 
miles south of Kansas City, and there 
is only one railroad line that runs to it. 
I traveled to Jefferson City, which is the 
capital of Missouri, on several occasions 
and up there at Knob Noster, which is 
the correct name of the town nearest 
to the air base there—I saw hundreds 
and hundreds of airmen on Saturdays 
and Sundays trying to hitch-hike rides 
to Kansas City. Knob Noster is a very 
small town; it cannot be expected to have 
too many recreational or cultural advan- 
tages, and they wanted to get to Kan- 
sas City where we do have them, where 
we have an art gallery, where we have 
universities and colleges, where we have 
veterans’ hospitals and other hospitals 
also excellent libraries, theaters, golf 
courses, parks and fine churches. I 
think definitely that the Grandview air- 
port because of its close proximity to 
these advantages is a perfect location for 
any kind of a military installation. Not 
only is it advantageous for reasons of 
morale but also from the transportation 
angle being more economical and effi- 
cient both for the military personnel, also 
for the relatives as well. There is going 
to be a great deal of money spent at Se- 
dalia, and the two can be worked in con- 
junction, I believe. 

I think it is much sounder thinking 
and that it will save money. If it is 
not advisable to have it all at Grand- 
view, then have one at Sedalia and one 
at Grandview as has been proposed in 
this bill. It will perhaps provide addi- 
tional protection. In case one were at- 
tacked the other would be available. 
However, in expressing my thoughts, I 
am saying this without any feeling of 
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selfishness because as I said at the be- 
ginning, Grandview does not lie in my 
district and I am sure that the people 
of Grandview have not been too inter- 
ested in having an installation there. 
Further, I am sure that the President 
would not and has not in any way in- 
fluenced anybody because I think the 
record will show that there has been no 
money spent in Missouri since Mr. Tru- 
man has been President that was not 
warranted. There has been no flood 
of money poured into Missouri, and we 
are not going to have any indiscrim- 
inate expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money in our State. 

I believe conscientiously that this is 
a good site for the installation that the 
Armed Services and the defense program 
have called for. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRVING. Gladly. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman speaks 
of conditions with respect to recreation 
to Knob Noster which existed, I believe, 
in World War II. Is that what the gen- 
tleman said? 

Mr. IRVING. Yes. 

Mr.GROSS. With the building of the 
installation at Grandview, Mo., does the 
gentleman mean to say that is going to 
solve this problem at Knob Noster where 
$22,500,000 is being spent? 

Mr. IRVING. I did not attempt to 
say that, my friend; the gentleman is 
the one who was worried about Grand- 
view. In supporting Grandview I am 
not opposing Knob Noster; the people 
who are in charge of this program prob- 
ably think there is enough there on the 
basis of the two locations that they have 
recommended. It must be borne in mind 
that wherever these developments are 
placed, there is going to be considerable 
military and civilian personnel required 
for the base, and there is more adequate 
housing and better facilities in Jackson 
County than there is in many other 
areas, 

Mr. GROSS. Just how will the cre- 
ation of an air base at Grandview, 
Mo., serve to alleviate what the gen- 
tleman says is a bad _ recreational 
condition at Knob Noster. That is the 
statement the gentleman made a while 
ago. 

Mr. IRVING. I tell you frankly I do 
not know, but if you divide 10,000 peo- 
ple between two bases, at least 5,000 of 
them will have better advantages and 
there will not be such an overload on 
the base that does not have as good 
recreational facilities. 

The gentleman spoke of several 
notable people from Missouri in a crit- 
ical manner. We do have some very 
distinguished people coming from Mis- 
souri, Kimbrough Stone, Champ Clark, 
Bennett Clark, Rose Wilder Lane, 
Dewey Short, Thomas Hart Benton, 
Arthur Hyde, Mark Twain, and many 
others. I suppose that they have some 
very distinguished people coming from 
Iowa. I can think of two that I am 
sure the gentleman is very proud of. 
One is ex-President Hoover and the 
other is Henry Wallace. So we all have 
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our distinguished people in the various 
States. 

I congratulate the Department of 
Defense for recommending this project. 
I also congratulate the Armed Services 
Committee for reporting it in this bill, 
H. R. 4914. It is an important part in 
our over-all national defense. The au- 
thorization of this project should re- 
main in the bill. When the vote on 
final passage comes tomorrow I urge my 
colleagues to defeat the Gross amend- 
ment. 

In conclusion I will say that since 
taking my seat in Congress I have 
worked and voted for economy in Gov- 
ernment through the elimination of 
waste, extravagance, inefficiency, du- 
plication, and overstaffing. Further, I 
have personally practiced economy in 
the affairs of my office. Therefore, I do 
not hesitate to oppose the gentleman’s 
amendment because I honestly think 
the author is on the wrong track in this 
case. I do desire to compliment the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross! upon 
his efforts to bring about the economies 
that I have stood for and will say to him 
that I will cooperate with him and all 
others in such efforts. His calling to 
the attention of the House some of the 
situations where waste, extravagance, 
and even fraud seem apparent, is highly 
commendable. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 


A MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest disasters of the century is 
now being experienced by the people in 
the Missouri Valley area—— 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. For a question. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me why the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Irvinc] omitted the name of Harry 
S. Truman from the list of notables who 
came from Missouri? 

Mr. RANKIN. No, but I will give the 
gentleman from Iowa some information 
that ought to be more helpful to him, if 
he will just listen. 

As I was saying, the people along the 
Missouri River and its tributaries are to- 
day suffering from one of the greatest 
disasters of this country, a disaster that 
could have been averted if the Congress 
had passed the bill which I have been 
sponsoring for many years to establish 
and develop a Missouri Valley Authority, 
such as we have on the Tennessee. Let 
me emphasize at this point what I have 
said time and time again, that the only 
way to develop the natural resources of 
that great midwestern area, prevent 
such disasters in the future, provide 
navigation on the Missouri River all the 
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way up to Fort Benton, Mont., sup- 
ply water for irrigation purposes, con- 
serve the soil, and generate and distrib- 
ute that vast wealth of hydroelectric 
power that is now going to waste, is 
through the development of a Missouri 
Valley Authority. 

I did not attempt to interrupt the “Al- 
rhonse and Gaston” demonstrators here 
today in their discussions of the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority. I thought I 
would wait until I had an opportunity 
to give the House some information rela- 
tive to this proposition. 

I was coauthor with Senator Norris 
of the bill creating the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and I have fought its 
battles from that day to this. I am 
proud of the record it has made. The 
TVA has wrought the greatest develop- 
ment of ancient or modern times, and if 
Congress will do the same thing on the 
Missouri River, you will render the great- 
est service to the people of the 10 States 
most vitally affected of anything that 
could be done at the present time. It 
would be of immeasurable value, now 
and for a century to come, to the States 
of Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Wyoming—to 
say nothing of its benefits to the rest 
of the country. 

This water should be used, first, for 
irrigation. There are untold thousands 
of acres of land along those tributaries 
that could be supplied with water for 
irrigation and soil conservation pur- 
poses. I can think of nothing that would 
be worth more to the arid areas of the 
Northwest than to have this water avail- 
able at all times. This Authority would 
also control the floods on the main 
stream and its tributaries, and prevent 
these horrible disasters in the future. 
It would also provide navigation all the 
way up to Fort Benton, Mont., and pro- 
tect the people in that area from exorbi- 
tant overcharges in transportation rates; 
at the same time it would generate more 
than 40,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity, or more than twice as much 
as the people in the 10 States in that 
area are now using, and supply it to them 
at rates based upon the cost of genera- 
tion, transmission, and distribution— 
thereby saving them untold billions of 
dollars on their electric light and power 
bills in the years to come. 

A valley authority would build dams at 
the proper places, on the main stream 
and its tributaries, and coordinate them 
in such a way as to prevent these flood 
damages in the future. 

In addition to that, it would prevent 
the flood waters on the Missouri River 
from synchronizing with the floods on 
the Ohio and the upper Mississippi and 
cut the flood crest on the lower Mis- 
sissippi to such an extent as to save bil- 
lions of dollars on flood control on the 
lower Mississippi in the years to come. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question 
only because my time is limited. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I regret 
that the gentleman was not here when 
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we discussed flood control in the Mis- 
souri River Basin, and I would suggest 
that the gentleman investigate the pro- 
grams that are now on the way. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have already investi- 
gated them. Let me say to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska that I have followed 
these investigations for years and years 
and years. 

In addition to that, let me show you 
what a vast wealth of electric energy is 
now going to waste in those streams. You 
will shut the door of hope in the faces 
of the people of that area for generations 
to come, if your prevent the development 
of a Missouri Valley Authority. Why do 
Isay that? There is going to waste now 
in the Missouri River and its tributaries 
41,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity a year, or more than twice as 
much as those ten States are now using. 
The year I came to Congress the whole 
country used only 37,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, or 4,000,000,000 kilowatt hours less 
than is now going to waste on the Mis- 
souri River and its tributaries every year. 
The same power trust lobbyists that you 
see swarming around this Capitol now, 
told us then that we did not need the 
power in the Tennessee River. They said 
we did not need any more electricity, that 
we really had more power than we 
needed. Last year the people of this 
country used 329,000,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, or, approximately ten times as 
much as they used then, and the demand 
for more power is greater today than it 
has ever been before. 

At that time I dare say there was not 
three farm homes out of every 100 that 
even had electric lights. 

Today, as a result of the rural elec- 
trification program, that was started by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 18 years 
ago, we now have approximately 90 per- 
cent of the farm homes of this country 
electrified; and the people in the rural 
areas are living on a standard of which 
they had never dreamed. I have led 
this fight for rural electrification during 
all these years, and I am familiar with 
its progress in every State in the Union. 
I do not hesitate to say that it is the 
greatest economic blessing that ever 
came to a farm home. It has taken to 
the farmers of the Nation everything 
they have in the cities, except the noise 
and city taxes, lifted the burden of 
drudgery, brightened the homes and 
added immeasurably to the strength of 
the Nation. 

This 41,000,000,000 kilowatt hours of 
electricity that is now going to waste in 
the Missouri River and its tributaries 
every year could be firmed up to the peak 
of the average year with 15,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours of steam power, which 
would raise the production to 56,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours a year, or more 
than two and a half times the amount of 
power now used in the 10 States affected. 
That 56,000,000,000 kilowatt hours would 
be equal to the strength of approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 men working 10 hours 
a day 300 days a year. In other words, 
if every individual man, woman, and 
child living in those 10 States were a 
strong man, that power that is now going 
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to waste would exceed the combined 
strength of every one of them working 8 
hours a day 300 days a year. 

You have there a wealth richer than 
the diamond mines of Golconda; the 
greatest resource in the area, outside of 
the soil from which you live. 

Do you propose to let this vast wealth 
continue to go to waste? 

Do you propose to have the Power 
Trust take it over and bleed your people 
with exorbitant power rates in the years 
to come? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The advo- 
cates of the Missouri Valley Authority 
have not recommended any dam and 
reservoir to provide irrigation that is not 
now part of the Sloan plan. They have 
recommended no dam that is not now 
part of the Army engineers’ program, 
They have recommended no develop- 
ment of public power. It is merely an 
attempt to get political control. 

Mr. RANKIN. I heard all that “bunk” 
20 years ago. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The pro- 
gram is not that old. 

Mr. RANKIN. They used the same 
argument against the creation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The Mis- 
souri Valley Authority has not been cre- 
ated yet. Therefore, it has not made 
any surveys; no attempt has yet been 
made to coordinate that development 
and make it one great project that would 
save the people of that area billions of 
dollars in the years tocome. The state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] a few moments ago 
about the employment of additional 
“hundreds of thousands of Government 
employees” by the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority was simply ridiculous, as every- 
one knows who is familiar with the work 
of the TVA. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I have great re- 
spect for the gentleman’s opinion on this 
matter. I wonder, though, if he is aware 
of the fact that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority work, as far as this power proj- 
ect was concerned, was all in the blue- 
print stage of the Army engineers in 
exactly the way the Pick-Sloan plan is 
now in the blueprint stage of the Mis- 
souri Valley, and that the TVA, as far 
as power was concerned, was planned by 
the Army engineers. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Missouri has been misinformed. The 
engineers of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority laid down the program and 
moved forward with the development. 

So far as the Pick-Sloan plan is con- 
cerned, I think that is the right name 
for it. It is a plan to pick the pockets 
of the power consumers under the Sloan 
program. Under it your people would 
pay through the nose for the next 100 
years in overcharges for their electricity. 

I will give the gentleman some idea of 
what they are being overcharged now. 
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The householders are not using near the 
electricity in that area that they are us- 
ing in the Tennessee Valley area; but 
they are paying more than twice as 
much for it as they would be paying in 
the Tennessee Valley area. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
brief question? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. First, I 
would like to see if the gentleman would 
join the States’ righters in this thing. 
In the second instance, does the gentle- 
man have any figures as to how the 
power users are being robbed in 
Nebraska? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, certainly. 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. What are 
they? 
Mr. RANKIN. I will give them to the 


gentleman. This is for 1949. Your 
residential consumers do not use half as 
much power per capita as they do in 
Tennessee, but you would if you had this 
power available. 

The gentleman wants to know about 
Nebraska. Nebraska paid $31,000,000 
for $17,000,000 worth of electricity. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. But it was 
all provided as public power, was it not? 

Mr. RANKIN. In other words, you 
were overcharged $14,000,000. If you 
will add that up in bushels of wheat and 
corn, and divide it out among the coun- 
ties and let the farmers of that State 
know what it would take in corn and 
wheat to pay that overcharge, you will 
have such a ground swell of support for 
the Missouri Valley Authority that you 
will all be apologizing for the rest of the 
session for the speeches you made here 
today. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman should know there is not a private 
power company in the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand there is 
not, and if you had this cheap water 
power in the Missouri and its tributaries 
available you would save that $14,000,000 
of overcharges every year, and more, for 
you would use more electricity and get 
more benefits for less money. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I think the gen- 
tleman misunderstood what I was driv- 
ing at a moment ago. 

Mr. RANKIN. Probably so. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Hereitis. What 
I was driving at was this: If you should 
adopt a Missouri Valley Authority for 
the Missouri Valley Basin you would go 
right ahead and take exactly the Pick- 
Sloan plan to develop the dams and 
power. 

Mr. RANKIN. No,no. We would not 
do anything of the kind. We would fol- 
low the policy laid down by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

As I said, we would develop the navi- 
gation of the Missouri River all the way 
up to Fort Benton in Montana. In that 
way, if there was any attempt on the 
part of anyone to reimpose the one-way 
freight rates we have just got rid of, you 
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would certainly have a defense. Be- 
sides, it would provide you with water 
rates all through that section. There 
is no use talking about the Missouri 
River being ary different from the Ten- 
nessee River. This water is coming 
largely from the upper Missouri River 
and its tributaries. Twenty-five billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity goes to 
waste in the Missouri River and its trib- 
utaries above Sioux City, Iowa, every 
year. All those States are entitled to 
that power. When you firm it up to the 
peak of the average year, the chances 
are that it will amount to 35,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. It amounts now to more 
than the entire area is now using. Those 
10 States are overcharged $230,000,000 a 
year for their electric power today. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JENSEN. How many square miles 
are there in the TVA area? 

Mr. RANKIN. Ido not know exactly. 
One gentleman from Tennessee says 
about 80,000. Mr. Speaker, I decline to 
yield further. 


| Area served by 
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I have got every precinct in every 
county in the district I represent con- 
nected up with the TVA. Where they 
had less than 1 percent of their farms 
electrified 18 years ago, today they have 
about 95 nercent of them electrified. 
Those people are living on a standard 
they had never dreamed of before. The 
TVA has developed 600 miles of naviga- 
tion on the Tennessee all the way from 
Paducah up to Knoxville. Today the 
TVA is producing 17,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year, and distribut- 
ing it all over that area. 

Thank heaven electricity cannot be ex- 
ported. The power generated on the 
Missouri River and its tributaries cannot 
be shipped abroad, but must be used at 
home. It belongs to the people in that 
area. 

Here is a table showing the amount of 
electricity used in each one of the 10 
States in the Missouri Valley area, the 
amount paid for it, what it would have 
cost, and the savings under the TVA 
rates. 

The table referred to follows: 














IVA 

State Kilowatt-hours} Nite ene 
used in 1949 Revenues under, Savings under 

| IVA rat r'V A rates 
a 1, 427, 792, 000 7, 347. 00 $17, 008, 733 
a a 75. 00 40, 920, 525 
Es ccnaienintvets 100 27, 307, 231 
Minnesota......... 8.00) 44, U4, 402 
SE iiccinnsnicsincdins ' 15S, 560 
Chiltan cannienan ne eiaile . 48, 201 8, 877, 400 
I ‘ 7, 113, 326 14, 467, 774 
WENA IAIN ii cca cocci audcanece | 415, 919, 000 i, 119, O47 §, 800, 353 
RE SN occccnnsccorcnnsane 3 | 448, 077, 000 5, 853, 286 9, 141, 214 
WF POD rlataadditetaenamnddeamanedaananiraun -| 282, 478, 000 3, HU, 280 4, 005, 120 
ee ee 20, 220, 036, 000 | 459, 477, 300 228, 766, 179 30, 761, 121 


| 
If you apply those figures to the 56,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours this Missouri 
Valley Authority would produce, when 
firmed up to the peak of the average 
year, the savings would amount to some- 
thing like $600,000,000 a year. 
Remember the people on the lower 
Mississippi have a right to protection 
from these vast floods which come down 
the Missouri River, down the upper 
Mississippi River and cown the Ohio. 
Whenever they synchronize, it means 
disaster to everything from Cairo, IIl., to 
New Orleans, La., and below. I am ap- 
pealing to you as an American, who has 
carried on this battle for the last 20 
years, to join in the fight to protect the 
people of that great section, known as 
the Missouri Valley area, from these 
devastating floods, furnish them with 
water to irrigate their lands, provide the 
navigation, to which they are entitled 
and generate this vast wealth of power 
to enrich that area for centuries to come. 
I have taken more abuse from the 
Power Trust lobbyists than any other 
man in the Congress, with the possible 
exception of Senator Norris. I know 
what it means. I have not been section- 
al. I have not tried to discriminate 
against any area in power development, 
or in rural electrification, but I have 
demanded that we extend it to every 


| . ’ | - 
' 








farmhouse that can be reached by the 
draft in time of war, or that the tax col- 
lector can find in times of peace. It has 
made a new day, a new standard of liv- 
ing for the farmers of the Nation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I supported the 
gentleman in the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and all of the hard fights we had. 
In connection with the Missouri Valley 
Authority, the gentleman has very ably 
referred to the marshaling of our natu- 
ral resources for the benefit of the peo- 


ple. But in addition to that, primarily, 
there is the protection of life and 
property. 


Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the pri- 
mary thing. Even with that, we pre- 
vent this tremendous waste of our natu- 
ral resources as we did in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts |Mr. McCor- 
MACK] that this will be of tremendous 
value from the standpoint of national 
defense. We had the same opposition 


when we were trying to develop the Co- 
Iam one man who never 
I went all down the line in 


lumbia River. 
flickered. 
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support of the development of the Co- 
lumbia River. What do you suppose we 
would have done during the last war if 
we had not had the TVA and the Co- 
lumbia Valley developments? You 
would never have had the atomic bomb, 

We do not know what is ahead of us. 
We do not know where we are headed. 
We do not know what we are likely to 
get into. We are going to need every 
one of these streams developed to the 
last degree in order to protect this coun- 
try. Because if we keep on, we are likely 
to find ourselves fighting a defensive 
battle on our own soil to save America 
for Americans. 

The thing to do now is to develop these 
streams in the right way. Let us pass 
the bill providing for a Missouri Valley 
Authority atonce. If there are any pro- 
visions in it which you do not like, say 
so, and we can change them. 

As I pointed out, this so-called Pick- 
Sloan plan would pick the pockets of the 
power consumers under the Sloan pro- 
gram. The power trust is trying to get 
its hands on all of the water power of 
this country. Then they could spiral 
their overcharges for electricity and run 
the rates so high that the American peo- 
ple would find themselves in a state of 
economic bondage. 

Let me give you an example. A few 
years ago the Congress, over my protest, 
authorized the telephone trust to buy 
out its competitors, thereby establishing 
a telephone monopoly. As a result, the 
farmers’ telephones were taken away 
from them, and rates have been increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds from that day 
to this. 

I pay $6.04 a month for a telephone in 
my home in Tupelo, Miss., if I never pick 
up the receiver. The average consump- 
tion of electricity for the residential con- 
sumers of that city for the month of May 
was 233 kilowatt-hours, for which they 
paid $2.75—less than half the amount I 
paid for my telephone. 

I hope every Member of Congress, and 
everyone else who reads this Recorp, will 
take up his telephone bill and find what 
this monopoly is charging him for a tele- 
phone in comparison with the rates for 
electric lights and power in the Tennes- 
see Valley area. A man told me today 
that he had just returned from visiting 
a relative in Kentucky who lived 6 miles 
from town and that his telephone bill 
was $13.48 a month, if he never picked 
up the receiver. 

I pay as much for a telephone in my 
apartment here in Washington, if I 
never pick it up, as I ordinarily paid for 
both gas and electricity in the same 
apartment. 

Let me repeat what I said in the begin- 
ning, that the water power of this Nation 
is the greatest wealth the American peo- 
ple possess, outside of the soil from 
which we live. In 1921, as I pointed out 
awhile ago, the American people used 
only 37,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity a year. Last year, 1950, they 
used 329,000,000,000, or approximately 10 
times as much as they used then. 

We have 394,090,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of hydroelectric power now going 
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to waste in our navigable streams and 
their tributaries every year. It could be 
firmed up to the peak of the average year 
with 116,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
steam power—making a total of 510,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours a year, which 
added to the three hundred and twenty- 
nine billion used last year, would make a 
total of 839,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours— 
which would be enough to operate every 
factory and every business establish- 
ment, electrify every home, and heat 
every dwelling house in America. 

Why should we appropriate untold bil- 
lions of dollars for similar developments 
in foreign countries at the expense of the 
taxpayers of this country, and refuse to 
develop our own resources and enrich our 
own people? ‘ 

I began this battle for cheap electric- 
ity for the American people the year I 
came to Congress, when the Muscle 
Shoals Dam on the Tennessee River had 
not been completed. As soon as it was 
finished, I started the drive to get that 
power distributed to the people within 
the distribution radius, and the rates 
based upon the cost of generation, trans- 
mission, and distribution. 

One of the greatest supporters I had 
back in the old days before we created 
the TVA was a Member from Kansas. I 
was trying to get the power at Muscle 
Shoals distributed at a maximum rate 
fixed by the Federal Government, in 
order to prevent the robbery that was 
going on in exorbitant power rates in 
that area. One of the strongest support- 
ers I had was the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kansas, the Honorable Homer 
Hoch. His party was in power, and we 
agreed to have him introduce the bill, 
which he did. We passed it twice, and 
two Presidents, Coolidge and Hoover, ve- 
toed it; but later, when we passed the 
TVA Act in 1933, one of the things T 
demanded was that we put in it the right 
of the TVA to fix maximum retail rates 
for electricity, which we did. 

That is the yardstick about which you 
have heard so mueh. In doing that we 
saved the American people billions of 
dollars on their light and power bills. 
You are getting the benefit of it. You 
would probably be paying 25 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour all over Nebraska and Iowa, 
all over Missouri, all over the country, 
if it had not been for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and its yardstick rates, 

Let us not sit here and permit our na- 
tural resources go to waste; let us not 
sit here and let a little group of selfish 
interests that have their parking place 
in Wall Street take over the Government 
and plunder the American people in ex- 
orbitant power rates. 

In the interest of the people you rep- 
resent, in the interest of all the Ameri- 
can people, I appeal to you to pass this 
bill creating the Missouri Valley Author- 
ity. Let us save our natural resources, 
promote the prosperity of that great 
western region, save the southern stretch 
of the Mississippi River from further de- 
structive floods, and save the people of 
Kansas and Nebraska from a repetition 
of the disasters they are now experienc- 
ing. Let us develop our own resources, 
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build up our own country, 
America for Americans. 
I thank you. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. GROSS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes tomorrow, following the legis- 
lative business of the day and any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered., 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Brown of Ohio, and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. GraHaM, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ANGELL, in two instances, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin, in three in- 
or and to include extraneous mate- 
rial. 

Mr. McVey, and to include a news- 
paper editorial entitled “Woe at West 
Point,” from the Daily Calumet, a news- 
paper of Chicago, Il. 

Mr. Jonas, and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Baker, and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Go.pen, and to include a magazine 
article. 

Mr. D’Ewart asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in the Committee of the Whole 
today and include a letter. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, and to include 
excerpt from a letter. 

Mr. Fioop in three instances. 

Mr. BEALL, and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Dorn, and to include an article. 

Mr. Mutter, in three instances, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BiaTnIk, in two instances, and to 
include an article in each. 

Mr. LarcabE, and to include an edi- 
torial relating to the Kansas-Missouri 
flood. . 

Mr. BartTtett, in two instances, and to 
include newspaper articles. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia, and to include 
an address delivered by Mr. Justice Al- 
mand, of the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
notwithstanding the fact it exceeds the 
limit and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $276. 

= Ramsay, and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. Price, in three instances, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gams te, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

oe Harvey, and to include an edito- 
rial. 
a _ AANDAHL, and to include an edito- 
al. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
Priest), and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Yorty (at the request of Mr. 
Priest), and to include an editorial. 

Mr. BeckwortH (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST). 

Mr. Martin of Iowa, and to include an 
article by the Baxter International Eco- 
nomic Research Bureau on the question, 
“How strong is Russia?” 


and save 
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Mr. Hope, to revise and extend his re- 
marks made this afternoon and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. MEeEaper, in two instances, and to 
include extraneous matter in each. 

Mr. McCormack, and to include an 
address made by Joseph B. Spang, Jr., 
president of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., notwithstanding it exceeds two pages 
of the Recorp and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $266.50. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Simpson of 
Illinois (at the request of Mr. ARENDS), 
for the week. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
® SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill and joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3782. An act to authorize a per cap- 


ita payment to members of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians; and 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution making a 
supplemental appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the fiscal year 1952. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
and joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 3782. An act to authorize a per capita 
payment to members of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians; and 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution making a 


supplemental appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the fiscal year 1952. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, August 
14, 1951, at 11 o’clock a. m. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


709. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a letter relative to a 
request by Brooklyn College for a donation 
of the bell of the U. S. S. Brooklyn (Brooklyn 
College is eligible to receive obsolete material 
from the Navy Department under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 649, 79th Cong.); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

710. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting a copy of the report entitled, 
“Development of Areas of Understanding 
Between the Department of Defense and the 
General Services Administration”; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

711. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the report 
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of the Federal Trade Commission entitled 
“Rates of Return for 520 Identical Come 
panies in 25 Selected Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, 1940, 1947-50"; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

712. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting one 
copy each of certain legislation passed by the 
Municipal Councils of St. Thomas and St. 
John, and St. Croix, V. I.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

713. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting copies 
of laws enacted by the First Guam Legisla- 
ture, pursuant to section 19 of Public Law 
630, Eighty-first Congress, the Organic Act 
for Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

714. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmi..ing a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 





REPORTS OF COMMITTFES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS ‘ND RESOLUT“CNS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
oi committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 384. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 349, an act to assist the pro- 
vision of housing and community facilities 
and services required in connection with the 


national defense; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 845). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 4027. A bill to provide for an agricul- 
tural program in the Virgin Islands; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 846). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 710. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Suzanne Chow Hsia and her son, Sven Erik 
Hsia; with amendment (Rept. No. 847). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 711. A bill for the relief of George 
Lukes; with amendment (Rept. No. 848). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 2669. A bill for the relief of 
Maria Sarandrea; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 849). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3731. A bill for the relief of Megumi 
Takagi; with amendment (Rept. No. 850). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 3818. A bill for the relief of 
Yutaka Nakaeda; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 851). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr, FELLOWS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 4688. A bill for the relief of 
Cecelia Wahls; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 852). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judict- 
ary. H. R. 4756. A bill for the relief of 
George Francis Hammers; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 853). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 5131. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact or agreement between 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of New Jersey concerning a bridge 
across the Delaware River to provide a con- 
nection Setween the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
system and the New Jersey Turnpike, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 5132. A bill to amend sections 1505 
and 3486 of title 18 of the United States Code 
relating to congressional investigations; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5133. A bill to liberalize the require- 
ments for appointment in the Nursing Ser- 
vice of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GOLDEN: 

H. R. 5134. A bill to amend the Civil Ser- 
vice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide retirement benefits for 
certain former Members of Congress; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 5135. A bill to provide that all fines 
collected by the United States commission- 
ers in Alaska for traffic violations be covered 
into the Territorial treasury for the benefit of 
the Territorial highway patrol system; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 5136. A bill to provide a 15 percent in- 
crease in old-age retirement and survivors 
benefits payable under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENNY: 

H.R. 5137. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact or agreement between 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of New Jersey concerning a bridge 
across the Delaware River to provide a con- 
nection between the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
system and the New Jersey Turnpike, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 5138. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to transfer to the Secretary 
of the Interior certain lands on which the 
Seattle Fish and Wildlife Service Laboratory 
is located; to the Committee on Armed Ser- 
vices. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H.R. 5139. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Fort Union National Monu- 
ment, in the State of New Mexico, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. Con. Res. 148. Concurrent resolution to 
establish the Joint Committee on Railroad 
Retirement Benefits; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H. Con. Res. 149. Concurrent resolution to 
provide funds for the expenses of the inves- 
tigation and study authorized by House Con- 
current Resolution 148; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. Res. 385. Resolution relative to Mem- 
bers’ incomes and voting records; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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By Mr. MEADER: 

H. Res 386. Resolution amending rule XI 
(2) (f) of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to authorize committees to estab- 
lish a quorum of less than a majority for 
the purpose of taking sworn testimony; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Connecticut, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States relative to confirming noti- 
fication of ratification of the interstate civil 
defense compact enacted by the State of 
Connecticut; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States with 
reference to the interstate compact on civil 
defense and disaster relief; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H R. 5140. A bill for the relief of Doris 
Mary Pribram; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 5141. A bill for the relief of John 

Musich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H.R. 5142. A bill for the relief of two Mis- 
sionary Sisters Servants of the Holy Ghost; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FELLOWS: 

H.R. 5143. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Edmund Howe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGUIRE: 

H. R. 5144. A bill for the relief of Isadore I, 

Kurhan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 5145. A bill for the relief of Tsutako 
Kuroki Masuda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER (by request): 

H.R. 5146. A bill for the relief of Helena 
Shostenko; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


383. By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: Petition 
of the Reverend Ernest E. Horth and 40 citi- 
zens of Madison, Wis., urging legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising over 
the radio and television, in magazines and 
newspapers, in order to protect children who 
are being led to believe by such advertising 
that alcohol is harmless and that crime is 
glorified; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

384. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Mrs. 
Nick Humphrys and 15 other residents of 
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Clackamas County, Oreg., urging enactment 
of legislation to prohibit alcoholic beverage 
advertising over the radio and television and 
in magazines and newspapers; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

385. Also, petition of Rev. Paul N. Roth 
and 31 other members of the Calvary Men- 
nonite Church, Barlow, Oreg., urging enact- 
ment of legislation to prohibit alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising over the radio and tele- 
vision and in magazines and newspapers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

386. By Mr. RABAUT: Resolutions of the 
Allied Veterans Council of Michigan, Inc., 
urging certain changes in the Federal Civil 
Defense Act and certain appropriations for 
civil defense purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

387. Also, resolutions of the Allied Vet- 
erans Council of Michigan, Inc., urging re- 
instatement of title V of the Seryicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 and certain ap- 
propriations for the Veterans’ Employment 


Service; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 
388. Also, resolutions adopted by the 


thirty-second annual encampment of the 
Department of Michigan, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, urging the continuance of the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service and the rein- 
statement of the unemployment features of 
title V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

389. Also, resolution of the thirty-second 
annual encampment of the Department of 
Michigan, Veterans of Foreign Wars, endors- 
ing the St. Lawrence seaway and requesting 
the passage of legislation thereon now pend- 
ing in Congress; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 











